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The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of mercies, in whose peace our 
restless spirits are quieted, in Thee we 
live. Away from Thee, life is vain. For- 
bid that, fronting a day such as this, 
freighted with sobering and solemn sig- 
nificance for the long years that stretch 
ahead, we should meet titanic issues with 
tiny conceptions and petty patterns. 

In this dear land of our love and 
prayer, may we close our national ranks 
in a new unity, as powers without pity 
or conscience seek to destroy in all the 
earth the birthright of our liberty of 
worship and speech and sanctity of the 
individual. 

We pray in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, July 24, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13132) to 
amend the District of Columbia Teach- 
ers’ Salary Act of 1955; asked a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. ABERNETHY, Mr. 
SmitH of Virginia, Mr. MILLER of Ne- 
braska, and Mr. Hype were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 
On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the follow- 
ing subcommittees were authorized to 
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meet during today’s session of the Sen- 
ate: 

The Business and Commerce Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

The Education Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

The Housing Subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to sit during the 
session of the Senate today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour for the transaction 
of routine business. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


REFERENCE OF BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the House has passed House bill 
11805, to authorize construction of re- 
search facilities for the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Under the provisions of Senate resolu- 
tion 327, adopted yesterday, which sets 
up a new Standing Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences, House bill 
11805 would properly be referred to that 
committee. However, in view of the fact 
that the membership of the new commit- 
tee has not yet been constituted, and in 
order that House bill 11805 may receive 
prompt consideration, the bill on yester- 
day was referred to the Special Commit- 
tee on Space and Astronautics. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PERIOD OF LIMITATION FOR FILING CERTAIN 
Surrs 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to eliminate all respon- 
sibility of the Government for fixing dates 
on which the period of limitation for filing 
suits against Miller Act payment bonds com- 
mences to run (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
REPORT ON TORT CLAIMS PAID BY VETERANS’ 

ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator, Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on tort 


claims paid by that Administration, during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1958 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


INDIAN CHILDREN AND THE NA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PRO- 
GRAM—LETTERS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on July 15, 
I introduced a bill which would provide 
for more equitable distribution of Fed- 
eral aid to Indians for the purpose of en- 
abling all Indian children to participate 
in the National school lunch program 
on an equal basis. This bill, S. 4314, was 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

To bring to the attention of the com- 
mittee the need for favorable considera- 
tion of my proposal, I ask unanimous 
consent that two letters which I have 
received be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks and that they be re- 
ferred to the committee for considera- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
July 21, 1958. 
The Honorable Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your 
letter of July 16. S. 4314, introduced by 
you, seems to me well designed to meet the 
situation which now exists in the adminis- 
tration of the school-lunch program where 
Indian families are concerned. I know 
something of the problem, but I undertook 
to discuss this bill with County Super- 
intendent of Schools Harold Hanson, at 
Walker, Minn., and also with others who are 
interested in Indian welfare in the Cass 
Lake-Leech Lake area. They agree that the 
bill will stop the present unfairness in ad- 
ministration of the school-lunch program, 
which through arbitrary administrative dis- 
tinction brings about a most unfair discrim- 
ination between families whose children 
should share equally, and indeed has a tend- 
ency to discourage Indian families from try- 
ing to make education easier for their chil- 
dren by moving closer to schools. 

The bill, I believe, is important and sound- 
ly conceived in the public welfare. 

Yours truly, 
GORDON ROSENMEIER, 
Senator, 53d District. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., July 24, 1958. 
Hon. EDWARD J. THYE, 
Senator From Minnesota, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: I just returned from our north 
place and find your letter and hasten to 
reply. 

I have owned property on Leech Lake in 
the Chippewa National Forest and Chippewa 
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Reservation for the past 35 years. In that 
time many changes have taken place in the 
lives of the Indians living in that area. Un- 
der today’s conditions, many of them have 
been forced, when possible, to move into the 
villages in order to earn additional income 
to provide for themselves and their families. 

The discrimination against Indian chil- 
dren whose parents have been forced to move 
to villages and off of nontaxable Federal 
lands came to my attention quite recently. 
To limit the school-lunch program to those 
Indian children whose parents live on non- 
taxable Federal land is certainly highly dis- 
criminatory and unjustifiable, and I am cer- 
tain was not and is not the intent of the 
Congress. Without question, the passage of 
S. 4134 is highly desirable and will correct 
this discrimination now existing against 
those children whose parents do not live 
on nontaxable Federal lands. The condi- 
tions now existing certainly should not be 
allowed to continue. 

In my opinion, any fair-minded person 
with knowledge of the present situation 
would certainly favor the passage of S. 4134. 
I am sure that the passage of this bill will 
be more than appreciated, not only by those 
suffering as a result of the present situation, 
but by those cognizant of it. 

May I congratulate you on having learned 
of this situation and making the move, long 
overdue, to correct it. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
W. S. Moscrip. 


HIGHWAYS FOR SERVING BONG 
AIRFIELD, WIS. — RESOLUTION 
AND LETTER 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am sure 
my colleagues are aware of the enormous 
burden put on a community when a 
major new defense facility is constructed 
in its midst. 

The new Richard I. Bong Airbase, in 
the southern part of the State of Wis- 
consin is no exception. It will pose a 
vast number of community problems; 
not the least of which is the matter of 
expanded highway facilities. 

A tremendous burden falls upon city 
and county road systems. 

I present a resolution which I have re- 
ceived from the Kenosha County Board 
of Supervisors; together with a letter 
from M. C. Wittenberg, executive direc- 
tor of the Kenosha Chamber of Com- 
merce, on this overall problem. 

I am, of course, taking the matter up 
with the Bureau of Public Works, but, at 
the same time, I want to apprise my col- 
leagues of this situation. 

An air defense facility obviously can- 
not fulfill its purpose unless there is a 
speedy, efficient, safe road network lead- 
ing to and from it, moving essential traf- 
fic where it should go and allowing non- 
related, nonessential traffic to bypass 
the facility itself. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution and letter be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, and be thereafter appropriately 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and letter were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

To the Honorable County Board of Super- 
visors, 

GENTLEMEN: Whereas the new Bong Air- 
field will greatly increase the traffic on 
many of Kenosha County’s highways, and 
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Whereas many of the personnel used to 
construct and to operate this base will un- 
doubtedly be housed in the vicinity of Pad- 
docks Lake; and 

Whereas this will greatly increase the 
traffic on Kenosha County trunk highway 
“K”; and 

Whereas its present construction stand- 
ards are too low to handle this expected 
traffic increase: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this county board ask our 
two United States Senators, WILLIAM PROX- 
MIRE and ALEXANDER WILEY, to aid us in 
getting the Bureau of Public Roads to re- 
construct and finance a new highway on 
county trunk highway “K” between U. S. 
Highway 45 and State trunk highway 75; 
and that it be further 

Resolved, That the county clerk be in- 
structed to send a copy of this resolution 
to -our United States Senators and State 
highway commissioner. 

Respectfully submitted. 

KENOSHA COUNTY HIGHWAY 
COMMITTEE, 

PETER HARRIS, Chairman, 

GEORGE SCHLITZ, Secretary, 

GEORGE SMITH, 

CLARENCE JACKSON, 

C. ROGER HUBBARD. 


KENOSHA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Kenosha, Wis.; July 22, 1958. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: According to the 
latest available figures, the Richard I. Bong 
Air Force Base will bring about. 6,000 new 
residents into Kenosha County when it be- 
comes operative. Many of these people will 
be residing in the townships in western 
Kenosha County, south of the base. 

Our Kenosha County Highway Depart- 
ment is attempting to get our county high- 
ways into condition to accommodate this 
forthcoming growth, and to serve the needs 
of the expanding civilian population and 
the military personnel who will be living 
on or near the Bong Base. 

One of the projects involved is the im- 
provement of county trunk “K” between 
highways 45 and 75. It is my understand- 
ing that this project is eligible for Federal 
aid to the extent of 50 percent, but that 
Kenosha County is unable to provide the 
matching 50 percent, and that an appeal 
has been made to the Bureau of Public 
Roads for additional funds. 

No doubt our Kenosha County officials 
have already contacted you about this situa- 
tion. If there is any way in which you 
can be of assistance, you know it will be 
more than appreciated. 

Cordially, 
M. C. WITTENBERG, 
Executive Director. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 318. Resolution to establish a spe- 
cial committee to consider the matter of 
preserving historical documents and records 
of the Senate (Rept. No. 1962). 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with an 
amendment: 

S. 3290. A bill to amend the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act in order to remove the ex- 
emption with respect to certain mines em- 
ploying no more than 14 individuals (Rept. 
No. 1963). 


July 25 


By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 1081. A bill to amend the act creating 
the City of Clinton Bridge Commission and 
authorizing said commission and its succes- 
sors to acquire by purchase or condemna- 
tion and to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge or bridges across the Mississippi 
River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and at or 
near Fulton, Ill., in order to make certain 
changes in the authority of such commis- 
sion, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1964). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. R. 1298. An act for the relief of Vincent 
N. Caldes (Rept. No. 1966); 

H. R. 1376. An act for the relief of Bernard 
L. Phipps (Rept. No. 1967); 

H.R. 1884. An act for the relief of Jack 
Carpenter (Rept. No. 1968); 

H.R. 1885. An act for the relief of Edwin 
Matusiak (Rept. No. 1969); 

H. R. 4535. An act for the relief of Ernest 
C. St. Onge (Rept. No. 1970); 

H. R. 5441. An act for the relief of Scott 
Berry (Rept. No. 1971); 

H. R. 5855. An act for the relief of Manuel 
Mello (Rept. No. 1972); 

H. R. 5922. An act for the relief of William 
Lavallo (Rept. No. 1973); 

H. R. 6530. An act for the relief of Arthur 
L. Bornstein (Rept. No. 1974); 

H. R. 8282. An act for the relief of James 
E. Driscoll (Rept. No. 1975); 

H. R. 8444. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
Lucero (Rept. No. 1976); and 

H. R.9015. An act for the relief of William 
V. Dobbins (Rept. No. 1977). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary; with an amendment: 

H. R. 7177. An act for the relief of Edward 
J. Bolger (Rept. No. 1978). 


BERNARD J. HOFFMAN, TRADING AS 
PYRO GUARD SERVICE CO.—REPF- 
ERENCE OF BILL TO COURT OF 
CLAIMS 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 346) referring the 
bill H. R. 6390 to the Court of Claims, 
and submitted a report (No. 1965) 
thereon, which resolution was placed on 
the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 6390) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of Bernard J. Hoffman, 
doing business under the trade name Pyro 
Guard Service Co,” now pending in the 
Senate, together with all the accompanying 
papers, is hereby referred to the Court of 
Claims; and the court shall proceed with the 
same-in accordance with the provisions of 
sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the 
United States Code and report to the Senate, 
at the earliest practicable date, giving such 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon as 
shall be sufficient to inform the Congress of 
the nature and character of the demand as a 
claim, legal or equitable, against the United 
States and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimant. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon, pursuant to law. 


1958 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S.4187. A bill for the relief of Mikhail 
Ivankov-Nikolov (Michael Nikolas) and Vic- 
tor Solovyev; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 4188. A bill to amend the Federal Seed 
Act so as to permit the importation screen- 
ings of rape seed and mustard seed; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 4189. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide for additional allotments when an al- 
lotment crop has been entirely lost or de- 
stroyed because of a natural disaster; to 
| the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CaPEHART when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

$.4190. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Liobregat-Giner; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

§.4191. A bill to maintain existing mini- 
mum postage rates on certain publications 
mailed in the county of publication; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MONRONEY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


INCREASED FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. MURRAY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 345), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: x 


Resolved, That section 3 of Senate Reso- 
lution 229, agreed to January 29, 1958, is 
hereby amended by striking out the figure 
“$180,000” where it appears therein, and by 
inserting in lieu thereof the figure “$188,- 
750.” 


BERNARD J. HOFFMAN, TRADING AS 
PYRO GUARD SERVICE CO.—REF- 
ERENCE OF BILL TO COURT OF 
CLAIMS 
Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 

on the Judiciary, reported an original 

resolution (S. Res. 346) referring the 
bill H. R. 6390 to the Court of Claims, 
which was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full under the heading “Reports of Com- 
mittees”). 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938 RE- 
LATING TO ADDITIONAL ALLOT- 
MENTS IN CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to afford protection to farmers who suffer 
crop loss from natural disasters under the 
acreage allotment program. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment on the bill prepared by me, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4189) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
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amended, to provide for additional allot- 
ments when an allotment crop has been 
entirely lost or destroyed because of a 
natural disaster, introduced by Mr. 
CAPEHART, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The statement presented by Mr. CAPE- 
HART is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART 


I recently made an aerial survey of the 
tremendous damage incurred by Indiana 
farmers as a result of floods which over- 
flowed hundreds of thousands of acres of 
Hoosier farmland. 

As the long-time operator of a large In- 
diana farm, I have a practical understand- 
ing of the problems faced by farmers who 
lose their crops from natural disasters. In 
many cases, the loss has been incurred for 
3 years in a row in Indiana. 

Following the aerial flood survey, I directed 
an effort to obtain an extension of the Soil 
Bank program to protect those farmers who 
suffered heavily. The extension was not 
granted. 

The bill which I now introduce is a con- 
tinuing effort to help the farmers all over 
the Nation to solve the problems which 
arise out of losses from water damage or 
other natural disasters. 

Stated simply, the bill would do this: 

Permit a farmer who suffered crop loss 
from natural disaster in any given year to 
add the total of the acreage lost to his crop 
allotment for the next year without impair- 
ing his rights under the loan provisions of 
the acreage compliance program. 

The bill defines as an applicable disaster 
“a natural disaster including but not limited 
to drought, flood, hail, excessive rainfall, 
insect infestation, plant disease, or destruc- 
tion by pests.” 

As an example, take the case of a farmer 
with a wheat. acreage allotment of 50 acres 
this year. If water or other natural disaster 
caused the loss of 20 acres of that 50 acres, 
the farmer would be permitted to plant 20 
acres next year in addition to his normal 
wheat acreage allotment without impair- 
ing his loan rights under the acreage allot- 
ment program. 

This protection would be afforded with 
respect to all crops encompassed in the 
acreage allotment program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In addition to wheat, 
these would include, under the law as it 
presently exists, corn, peanuts, cotton and 
rice, 

The automatic addition of acreage loss 
from crop damage would be permitted only 
from year to year and would not carry over 
past 1 year. È 

The protection afforded under this pro- 
posal would not entail any additional cost 
to the taxpayer in direct payments, but it 
would, at the same time, provide maximum 
protection to the farmer who suffers crop 
loss from natural disasters. 


MAINTENANCE OF EXISTING MINI- 
MUM POSTAGE RATES ON CER- 
TAIN PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
conference agreement on House bill 
5836, the postal rate bill, provided that 
the present minimum charge per piece 
on individually addressed copies of cer- 
tain publications for delivery within the 
county of publication would continue 
without change. This agreement is 
clearly enunciated in Conference Report 
No. 1760, which states: 

The conference substitute, like the House 
bill and the Senate amendment, exempts 
from any such increase in such minimum 
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charge per piece the copies of publications 
mailed for delivery within the county of 
mailing. ' 


However, the law itself has been inter- 
preted by the Post Office Department as 
not giving effect to the conference agree- 
ment. I now introduce a bill for the 
purpose of carrying out the conference 
agreement; that is all the bill will do. 

Mr. President, this matter affects the 
small country newspapers which were 
exempted from the increase in the rate. 
But, because of an interpretation made 
by the Post Office Department—an inter- 
pretation contrary to that of the Depart- 
ment’s legal advisers and contrary to 
that made by those who assisted the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice when the bill was being considered, 
and also when it was in conference, these 
newspapers will be required to pay an 
increase. 

So, Mr. President, the bill I now in- 
troduce will freeze the rate as it was be- 
fore, and thus will carry out the provi- 
sions of the conference report, and will 
do nothing more. The bill is simply for 
the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of the conference report. The bill 
will correct that error. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 4191) to maintain exist- 
ing minimum postage rates on certain 
publications mailed in the county of pub- 
lication, introduced by. Mr. Monroney, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954, TO CORRECT 
UNINTENDED BENEFITS AND 
HARDSHIPS—AMENDMENT 
Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania sub- 

mitted an amendment, intended to be 

proposed by him, to the bill (H. R. 8381) 

to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 

1954 to correct unintended benefits and“ 

hardships and to make technical amend- 

ments, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1959—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. KNOWLAND submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 12738) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENTS TO DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 
Mr. CHAVEZ submitted the following 

notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
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purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
12738) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, 
the following amendment, namely on page 
9, line 5, before the period insert “: Provided, 
That during the fiscal year 1959 the main- 
tenance, operation, and availability of the 
Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park, Ark., to meet requirements of 
the military and naval forces shall be con- 
tinued.” 


Mr. CHAVEZ also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 12738, making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. CHAVEZ submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 12738) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes, the follow- 
ing amendment, namely, on page 11, line 2, 
before the period, insert the following: 
“: Provided further, That the Army National 
Guard shall be maintained at not less than 
400,000 strength during fiscal year 1959.” 


Mr. CHAVEZ also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 12738, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. CHAVEZ submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
-to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 12738) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment, namely, on page 23, line 20, 
before the period insert the following: 
“: Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be used for construction, mainte- 
nance, or rental of missile testing facilities 
until the fullest use is made of testing fa- 
cilities and equipment at Air Force Missile 
Development Center, Holloman Air Force 
Base, New Mexico, and such other installa- 
tions where missile or rocket research and 
testing is now being carried out.” 


Mr. CHAVEZ also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 12738, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. CHAVEZ submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
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pose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 12738) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment, namely, on page 46, line 7, after 
the sum, insert the following: “of which not 
more than $100,000 shall be utilized for leg- 
islative liaison activities for the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense.” 


Mr. CHAVEZ also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 12738, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. CHAVEZ submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 12738) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes, the follow- 
ing amendment, namely, on page 46, after 
line 20, add a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 635. Of the funds made available by 
this act for the services of the Military Air 
Transport Service, $84 million shall be avail- 
able only for procurement of commercial air 
transportation service; and that $21 million 
of the $84 million shall be available to be 
expended only with United States civil air 
carriers which qualify as small-business en- 
terprises under present standards and who 
are in existence at the time of the passage 
of this act.” 


Mr. CHAVEZ also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 12738, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: z 


By Mr. JACKSON: 

Statement prepared by him regarding 

Puerto Rico Constitution Day. 
By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Statement by Mr. George J. Burger, vice 
president of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, before the Committee on 
Finance on July 16, 1958. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATIONS 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 

following nominations have been re- 

ceived and are now pending before the 

Committee on the Judiciary: 

Robert H. Schnacke, of California, to 
be United States attorney, northern dis- 
trict of California, vice Lloyd H. Burke, 
resigned. 

Edward John Petitbon, of Louisiana, 
to be United States marshal, eastern dis- 
trict of Louisiana, for the term of 4 years. 
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George J. Reed, of Minnesota, to be a 
member of the Board of Parole for the 
term expiring September 30, 1964. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in the nominations to 
file with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Friday, August 1, 1958, any repre- 
sentations or objections they may wish to 
present concerning the above nomina- 
tions, with a further statement whether 
it is their intention to appear at any 
hearings which may be scheduled. 


NEED FOR INCREASED SOCIAL 
SECURITY BENEFITS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, hu- 
man sentiments and cold statistics alike 
provide convincing and overwhelming 
reasons for increasing social-security 
benefits now. Millions of Americans are 
forced to live on inflation-shrunk bene- 
fits which are utterly inadequate to pro- 
vide the bare necessities of life at to- 
day’s prices. I have frequently appealed 
to the Senate to make immediate in- 
creases, across the board, in all social-se- 
curity benefits. 

There are also other necessary and 
overdue improvements to be made in our 
social-security program. The cruelest 
costs of old age are medical costs. Un- 
fortunate, but very common, hand- 
maidens of old age are illness and in- 
firmity, which result in heavy doctor 
bills, hospital costs, and medicine ex- 
penses, Since many people who depend 
on social security do not receive enough 
to pay for three meals a day, obviously 
there is not enough money in a social se- 
curity check to pay high medical costs. 
Social security would be greatly im- 
proved if the payment were large enough 
to meet most of these costs. The gain in 
the elimination in human misery and 
anxiety would be enormous. 

Our country does have a large num- 
ber of excellent voluntary health-insur- 
ance programs, but for most of our old 
people these are out of the question, be- 
cause old people must either be excluded 
entirely or be charged extremely high 
premiums. 

Health benefits under the social se- 
curity program would be an excellent 
supplement to these voluntary health 
insurance programs; they could provide 
for the health needs of our retired peo- 
ple, just as the private insurance plans 
provide for our working people. 

This feature is badly needed. Because 
so many elderly persons cannot afford 
to pay for medical care, they now do 
without the care and the medicines they 
need in order to maintain their health. 
Many are suffering real physical pain 
and deteriorating health because they 
cannot pay for the help they need. 

Mr. President, consider the following 
letter which I have received from a 
widow in Milwaukee: 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: I am writing in 
regard to the social security. I just can’t 
seem to make ends meet. I am sickly and I 
must buy insulin, needles, alcohol, cotton, 
etc. I just can’t do it on the $55.20 I get. 
Isure wish you could do something to help, 
as I am a widow, and I can’t help myself. 


Mr. President, I sure do wish I could 
do something to help. 
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As I have said before, I will continue 
to address the Senate every day it is in 
session until Congress acts to increase 
the social-security benefits, or until the 
session of Congress ends. Improvement 
in social security is the number one eco- 
nomic issue before Congress for many 
millions of Americans. The 11 million 
Americans who today receive social-se- 
curity benefits want, and they deserve, 
to receive enough to pay for the necessi- 
ties of life. I may say that many, many 
millions of Americans—many times the 
11 million—who some day will be on 
social security, also want, of course, in- 
creased social-security benefits. 

I may also say that many millions of 
Americans who have parents or other 
relatives who are on social security, also 
dearly and desperately want and need 
increased social-security benefits. 

Mr. President, I should like to inform 
the Senate that today there was placed 
on my desk an analysis of the returns 
from West Allis, Wis., in response to a 
questionnaire which I sent out. From 
that community, I have received well 
over 100 replies. 

One of the questions asked in the 
questionnaire was, “Do you favor in- 
creasing the benefits of the social se- 
curity system?” 

An analysis of the replies to that ques- 
tion shows 117 responses of “yes,” and 
only 12 of “no”—in other words, a ratio 
of 10 tol. 

On yesterday I announced a similar 
response, by means of many more re- 
plies, from the city of Milwaukee; those 
responses also were overwhelmingly in 
favor of increased social security pay- 
ments. 

Mr. President, there is no question that 
the great majority of the people want 
increased social security benefits; and 
that if this proposal were to be put to 
a vote, it would be approved by an over- 
whelming majority. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, it 
will not be long before the Senate will 
have an opportunity to vote on this is- 
sue, because yesterday the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted in favor of a 7 per- 
cent increase in the social security bene- 
fits, 

Mr. President, the 11 million Ameri- 
cans who today receive social security 
benefits want, and deserve to have, their 
benefits increased sufficiently to restore 
the purchasing power that has been 
stolen, by inflation, from the social se- 
curity contributions they have made dur- 
ing their working years. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 
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(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE VICE 
PRESIDENT'S DESK 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
the nominations of William H. Anderson 
and 1,386 other officers for promotion in 
the Regular Army, which were received 
by the Senate on July 14, 1958, and 
which were placed on the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the nominations be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc, and they are con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask that 
the President be notified forthwith of 
the nominations today confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be so 
notified. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move that 
the Senate resume the consideration of 
legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ss Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CHERRY AMENDMENT TO TRADE 
AGREEMENTS BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the RECORD, as a part of my 
remarks, a telegram I have received, 
which is similar to other telegrams I 
have already announced, from an Ore- 
gon cherry grower, Mr. R. L. Renken, 
in support of the Morse cherry amend- 
ment to the reciprocal trade program, 
which was accepted by the chairman 
of the committee. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE DALLES, OREG., July 22, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. 0.: 

I am cherry grower operating a 156-acre 
farm The Dalles, Oreg. Your amendment 
to the trade agreement bill has my sup- 
port. The right of the individual to testify 
in his own behalf is an important factor 
to this bill. 

R. L. RENKEN. 
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MIDDLE EAST POLICY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks another exceedingly able 
column written by Walter Lippmann on 
the Middle East situation, entitled “Dead 
End Street,” which appeared in yester- 
day’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald. 

I cannot praise too highly the great 
contribution which I think Mr. Lipp- 
mann has made to clear thinking in 
America on the Middle East issue. I 
commend him most highly for the ex- 
cellence of this article, which is com- 
parable to the fine writing he has done 
previously in his columns, and which I 
have previously had printed in the 
Recorp from time to time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
DEAD END STREET 


As things stand at this moment, the no- 
tion of a summit meeting in the heart of 
New York City has the characteristic of one 
of those nightmares in which one feels com- 
pelled to do what one desperately does not 
want to do. At this time a public con- 
frontation between Mr. Eisenhower and 
Khrushchey would be a ghastly spectacle, 
almost certain to poison the air still further 
with charges and countercharges. 

Moreover, there are great risks that the 
local police would not be able to maintain 
perfect law and order during the visit of a 
man who has in the cosmopolitan city of New 
York so many embittered enemies. 

Beyond that, there does not now exist as 
between Washington and Moscow a basis for 
negotiation. Both have talked themselves 
into extreme positions from which it Is most 
awkward to make any concession. 

Yet, the fact is that the President has 
been pushed and pulled by the British Gov- 
ernment, and by widespread public opinion 
in Germany, in Scandinavia, in Japan, and 
elsewhere, to a grudging acceptance of the 
idea of a summit meeting on the Middle 
East. Why, we must ask ourselves, do Mr. 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles find themselves 
between the devil and the deep blue sea, 
between having a conference which would 
now be dangerous and refusing to have one 
which is dangerous, too? 

They find themselves in this dilemma be- 
cause they have no Middle East policy and 
have, therefore, lost the diplomatic initia- 
tive. The right and effective answer to 
Khrushchey’s call for a summit conference 
was not to refuse it and leave it there, was 
not to accept it and to be entangled from 
there on. The right answer would have 
been to propose the terms of a settlement 
which included but extended beyond the 
withdrawal of the Marines. Such a pro- 
posal would be something substantial to talk 
about in place of the talk about where and 
when to talk. 

Unfortunately, we do not have negotiable 
terms of settlement to propose. The Anglo- 
American intervention in the Lebanon and 
Jordan was carried out to prevent their col- 
lapse. But this was a hurried reaction to the 
unexpected news from Iraq. It was not a 
deliberate act of policy. 

We find ourselves, therefore, in a dead-end 
street. The presence of our troops not only 
does not promise a settlement of the revolu- 
tionary condition which caused us to send 
them in—the longer the troops stay, the 
harder it will be to withdraw them without 
precipitating the disaster they are meant 
to prevent. 
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Thus, it is true that neither the Lebanon 
nor Jordan can be stabilized and made se- 
cure without a wide settlement beyond their 
frontiers. 

There is a school of thought both here 
and in Britain which argues that the only 
settlement which is acceptable and which 
will really settle anything will be one which 
followed a restoration in Iraq and the elim- 
ination of Nasser. They would do now what 
Eden and Mollet attempted to do at Suez 
some 2 years ago. They are prepared to 
defy the Soviet Union and they would by 
force of arms establish a British-American 
protectorate in the Middle East. 

There is a kind of logic in this view. But 
those who hold it are living in the wrong 
century. Relatively speaking, particularly in 
the Middle East which borders on Russia, 
the Soviet Union is incomparably a stronger 
power than was czarist Russia in the 19th 
century. The Arab revolution, of which 
Nasser is the most conspicuous but not the 
only champion, did not exist at all in the 
imperial days of the last century. Moreover, 
and this must not be overlooked, the de- 
mocracies of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization must be considered. They cannot 
be counted upon to go all the way in case 
of a military showdown over an Arab coun- 
try in the Middle East. 

If, therefore, the day is past and gone 
forever when the Middle East can be stabi- 
lized by Western military power, we must 
seek an accommodation with the new powers 
in the Middle East—namely with the Soviet 
Union and with Nasser’s confederation. 

What other line of policy is conceivable? 
None, unless it can be called a policy to do 
nothing but dig in where we are in the 
Lebanon and in Jordan, and for the rest to 
trade insults with Nasser and Khrushchey. 
We shall get the worse of the exchange of 
insults, in that it is always easier to de- 
nounce interyention than to defend it. Let 
us have no illusions then that we can dig in, 
and sit it out hoping that something better 
will turn up. 

Unless there is a reasonably prompt settle- 
ment in the Lebanon with the Marines with- 
drawing, their continuing presence will em- 
barrass us everywhere in the world. They 
were sent in in order to prove to the Turks 
and the Pakistan and others that our mili- 
tary promises will be honored. But if the 
Marines stay on and become an army of 
occupation, there will be some serious second 
thought not only among the nations guar- 
anteed but also here among ourselves who 
must provide the guaranties. 

It is, therefore, a very great interest, one 
might without exaggeration call it a vital 
interest, of the United States to work out by 
negotiation an honorable exit for the Ma- 
rines. This may be impossible, given the 
revolutionary character of the Nasser move- 
ment. 

But it may not be impossible, if it is 
seriously and thoroughly attempted, given 
on the one hand the military weakness of the 
Arab states and on the other their great need 
of the West in the oil business and in their 
economic development, 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, during 
the years when the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way was under discussion, we heard 
from many sources opposed to it that 
the seaway would not be used in the 
event it were constructed, and that it 
would never pay its way. 

Early this month the locks on the 
American side were opened to traffic. 
It is still not possible for ships drawing 
more than 14 feet in depth to traverse 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, because the 
Canadian locks or canals are not yet 
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completed; but during the first week 
of operations 263 ships from 10 nations 
passed through the American locks of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment containing a record of the first 
week’s business be printed in the body 
of the Record. It is a very short re- 
port, and I believe it should appear in 
the Recorp. Two hundred and sixty- 
three ships, drawing 14 feet of water or 
less, passed through the canal in the first 
week. It is an unusual beginning. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION, 
Massena, N. Y., July 16, 1958. 


Two HUNDRED AND SIXTY-THREE SHIPS FROM 
TEN NATIONS TRANSIT UNITED STATES SEA- 
way DURING First WEEK OF OPERATION— 
TOTAL Is EXCLUSIVE OF PASSAGES BY UNITED 
STATES AND CANADIAN GOVERNMENT VESSELS 


Lewis G. Castle, Administrator of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, 
announced today that the traffic handled 
through the United States section of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway during its first week of 
operations, July 4 through 10, totaled 263 
commercial ships from 10 nations. 

This traffic report does not include transits 
of the Wiley Dondero ship channel and the 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Bertrand H. Snell 
locks by United States and Canadian Gov- 
ernment vessels, including the United States 
Coast Guard’s cutter Mapie and buoy tender 
White Lupine, St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation’s tug Robinson Bay, Corps 
of Engineers’ tugs Nash and Stanley, and 
Canadian Department of Transport’s tenders 
Argenteuil and Safeguarder. 

Following is a breakdown of the commer- 
cial ship passages, both upbound and down- 
bound, by registry: 


First commercial ship to enter the locks, 
moving westbound, was the Humberdoc, fol- 
lowed by the Manitoulin. 


Honors for the first eastbound transit 


went to the J. G. Irwin, followed by the 
Keyport. 

All of these ships are Canadian registry. 

First foreign ships to pass through the 
American locks were the Clemens Sartori 
‘westbound and the Ice Princess eastbound, 
of German and Norwegian registry respec- 
tively. 

During the first 48 hours of operation, 
144 commercial ships were locked through, 
mostly in tandem, averaging 41 minutes per 
transit of the 2 locks and 3%%-mile inter- 
mediate pool. 


SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF COMMON- 
WEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
when it comes to matters affecting the 
welfare of the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica and our relations with them, there is 
no more competent or capable Member 
of this body than the junior Senator 
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from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. Because 
of his great knowledge of the affairs of 
this hemisphere, his interest and his 
valuable contributions are well known. 

In the case of Puerto Rico, he has 
long recognized its affinity as a sound 
base for our relations with our neigh- 
bors to the south of us. The junior 
Senator from Florida can truly be la- 
beled “Mr. Good Neighbor.” 

Mr. President, on behalf of my very 
able and distinguished colleague from 
Florida, who is temporarily absent on 
official business, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Record a statement which he prepared 
for delivery, extending best wishes to the 
people of Puerto Rico on the sixth an- 
niversary celebration of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. The Senate joins 
him in extending best wishes and con- 
gratulations to our fellow Americans in 
that Commonwealth. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMATHERS—COM- 
MEMORATION OF THE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
STATUS OF PUERTO RICO 


Today, July 25, 1958, marks the sixth 
anniversary of Puerto Rico's commonwealth 
partnership with the United States. 

This relationship is the fruit of wisdom 
and restraint on the part of the United 
States and Puerto Rican statesmen. It 
represents one of the few instances in his- 
tory of continuing friendship on an adult 
level between a great power and one of its 
former possessions. 

The island of Puerto Rico was ceded to 
the United States on December 10, 1898, as 
a prize of the Spanish-American War. The 
United States immediately undertook broad 
programs of economic and social improve- 
ment, but in many cases these seemed to 
bear little on the genuine needs of the 
Puerto Rican people. 

In 1917, as a result of the Jones Act, 
United States citizenship was extended to 
all citizens of Puerto Rico. 

However, the island’s governors continued 
to be selected by Washington until 1948 
when the Jones Act was amended to permit 
the Puerto Ricans to choose their own. 

Puerto Rico’s great statesman, Luis Mu- 
fioz-Marin, was the first elected governor. 
He took office January 1, 1949. 

On July 3, 1950, President Harry S Tru- 
man affixed his signature to Public Law 600 
of the 81st Congress. This measure, intro- 
duced originally by the Resident Commis- 
sioner of Puerto Rico, Dr. ANTONIO FERNÓS- 
Isern, authorized the drafting of a consti- 
tution. The island’s legislature and the 
Puerto Rican people approved the act and 
the work of writing an instrument of gov- 
ernment was begun. 

The convention met from September 1951 
to February 1952, and then the draft con- 
stitution was approved by popular referen- 
dum. 

Jaime Benitez, the chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, later told a commit- 
tee of the Senate: 

“The participation in drafting this docu- 
ment in Puerto Rico was a significant 
achievement and we understood it as a part 
of a common endeavor of the people of 
Puerto Rico and of the United States to give 
expression to our common hopes that the 
relationship between the citizens of Puerto 
Rico and the citizens of the United States 
should be set on a basis of equality and on a 
basis of mutually agreeable principles of 
government. 

“We worked for 5 months in the prepara- 
tion of this document. We examined the 
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Constitution of the United States, all the 
constitutions of all the States, all the con- 
stitutions of the Free World, and the fruit 
of our labor we think can honestly and 
proudly stand comparison with any modern 
document in the democratic world.” 

Both Houses of the United States Con- 
gress approved this constitution, with some 
minor changes, in 1952, and after the con- 
vention had been reconvened to approve the 
changes, Governor Mufioz Marin, on July 
25, 1952, proclaimed the constitution to be 
in force and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico established. 

Such is the history of United States-Puerto 
Rican relations. It is a story, as I have sug- 
gested, which is almost without parallel. 
Certainly no nation in the world has ever 
given up authority more freely or with hap- 
pier results. 

Today Puerto Ricans know that they may 
have complete independence any time they 
wish. Yet they continue to choose the role 
of free associated state. 

In local affairs Puerto Ricans have nearly 
the same autonomy as do citizens of any 
State. Their constitution is rooted in Amer- 
ican political philosophy and grounded in 
American practice. 

They choose their own officials and pass 
their own laws. No tariffs or other trade 
barriers separate the island from the main- 
land. While Puerto Rican residents are 
American citizens, they are not subject to 
Federal taxation, they have no voting rep- 
resentative in Congress, and they do not vote 
for President or Vice President. 

Defense and foreign relations are con- 
trolled by the Federal Government, and 
Federal agencies provide in Puerto Rico the 
same services supplied to States of the 
Union. 

Let me point out that the Puerto Ricans 
themselves sought this status. The relation- 
ship is one in which they are proud to 
stand before the world. 

I think we have cause to judge the success 
of this innovation by the light of the flames 
from the Middle East and North Africa. 
Would that we and our allies would prove 
equally as creative as we and the Puerto 
Ricans have been. 

Every year, visitors from all over the world 
come to Puerto Rico to judge for themselves 
how operation bootstrap has given a hydrau- 
lic lift to the Puerto Rican economy. 

Government observers have flocked there 
from India, Ghana, Thailand, Morocco, to 
learn how it is that this island, once termed 
“the land without hope,” has escaped the 
trap of poor resource endowment and a 
one-crop economy. 

Yet in little more than a decade, Puerto 
Rico, once poverty-stricken, is on the way to 
wealth, 

A few statistics give us the measure. 

Per capita income in Puerto Rico now is 
$443, the highest in the Caribbean and sec- 
ond only, in all of Latin America, to oil-rich 
Venezuela. 

Family income has soared from $660 in 
1940 to $2,400 in 1956, an increase of approx- 
imately 258 percent. Allowing for the rise in 
cost of living, Puerto Rican families have 80 
percent more purchasing power than they 
did. 

The country’s net income was $225 million 
in 1940. In 1957 it was $1.7 billion. 

During this same period, the infant mor- 
tality rate fell sharply from 113.4 per 
thousand to 55.5, and life expectancy which 
stood at a meager 46 years, had risen by 1955 
to 68 years. The Puerto Rican death rate, 
meanwhile, is lower than our own, having 
dropped from 18.4 per thousand to 7.0. 

When Puerto Rico first came under United 
States control, 80 percent of the people were 
illiterate. By 1956, the percentage was below 
20 and falling. 

Puerto Rico is a crowded island. Its pop- 
ulation density is fully 12 times that of the 
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United States. In fact, simple mathematics 
tells us that every living soul on the face of 
the earth could live on the United States 
mainland without producing a significantly 
greater concentration. 

In spite of this, in spite also of the fact 
that Puerto Rico possesses no mineral 
wealth—leadership, energy, imagination, and 
determination have enabled Puerto Rico to 
move bravely and swiftly ahead. 

As Governor Mufioz-Marin and his fellow 
citizens saw it, the cure for Puerto Rican 
poverty was industrial diversification. 

Beginning right after World War II, Puerto 
Rico built factories, offered 10-year tax ex- 
emptions, advertised the island’s freedom 
from Federal income tax and spread the 
story of Puerto Rico’s geography and climate 
to American industry. With considerable 
tact and good sense, Puerto Rico decided to 
refuse concessions to runaways, that is, to 
companies planning to replace a plant on the 
mainland with one on the island. 

As a clear result of such policies, 646 new 
factories have been opened in Puerto Rico 
since 1947, adding 40,000 direct jobs and 
numerous indirect ones. 

The gross national product has climbed 
from $287 million in 1940 to $1.2 billion in 
1957, and for the first time, manufacturing is 
bringing in more money than farming. 

A great share of the credit for the success 
of Puerto Rico and the advancement of its 
people is due two of its truly great leaders. 
I refer, of course, to Governor Mufioz-Marin 
and A. Frernos-Isrrn, the Puerto Rican Dele- 
gate to the Congress. 

Both of these statesmen possess the high- 
est attributes of character, integrity and re- 
sponsibility. Both of them enjoy the trust 
and confidence of the people of the United 
States as well as Members of both Houses of 
the Congress. They are to be congratulated 
on the success of their efforts in bringing 
progress and hope to the people of Puerto 
Rico. 

We can be justly proud of their success 
for, as a result, they have made it possible 
for Puerto Rico to assume its full responsi- 
bility in the problems confronting the Free 
World in efforts to achieve the goal of world 
peace, 

I am sure that everyone here joins with 
me in extending warmest congratulations 
and best wishes to the people of Puerto Rico 
on the occasion of the celebration of the 
sixth anniversary of Puerto Rico’s common- 
wealth partnership with the United States. 


FIFTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
SQUAW MOUNTAIN, MAINE, FIRE 
LOOKOUT STATION 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, on July 
26 the people of Maine will commemorate 
the 53d anniversary of the establishing 
of the Squaw Mountain fire lookout sta- 
tion in Greenville. This fire lookout sta- 
tion, believed to be the first in the United 
States, is of great significance not merely 
to the people of Maine, but to all the 
people of the United States. When it 
was built in 1905 it could, of course, 
watch over only a small fraction of the 
vast tracts of forest which needed pro- 
tection. Its true significance, however, 
was in showing the value of such sta- 
tions in protecting the land which could 
be observed. Realizing this value, the 
State of Maine, as well as many other 
States, then constructed vast networks 
of lookout towers which today are most 
successful guardians of one of our Na- 
tion’s most valuable resources, timber. 

The value of these fire lookouts does 
not end here. They supplement radar 
stations as a guard against enemy air 
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attack, and they have proved their value 
in conducting rescue work time and time 
again, 

In commemorating these lookout sta- 
tions we must not forget the hardy in- 
dividuals who man them. We owe our 
deepest appreciation to the men who 
spend days and weeks on often barren 
and isolated mountain tops to stand 
watch over the safety of the forests and 
of their fellow men. 

In Maine much of the success of the 
fire lookout program has been due to the 
efforts of Mr. William Hilton, the first 
man to oceupy the Squaw Mountain sta- 
tion. Mr. Hilton is highly respected by 
all of us in Maine because of his abili- 
ties as a fine executive in one of our 
great paper companies, and as an un- 
tiring fighter for the protection of our 
forests. 

Any discussion of forest fire protection 
would be incomplete without a word of 
tribute to the forestry commissioners 
of Maine, both past and present, for 
their tremendous contributions in the 
development of an effective, overall fire 
protection system. In Maine, forest fire 
protection has been brought to a re- 
markably high level of efficiency under 
the very able leadership and guidance 
of these men, including Albert Nutting, 
who has done outstanding work. The 
marvelous effectiveness of the system is 
also in large part due to the complete 
cooperation of the forest land owners 
who annually impose a tax upon them- 
selves to maintain the system in con- 
stant readiness. 

The people of Maine may feel proud 
of the pioneering they have done in the 
fire lookout system. We may feel hon- 
ored to pay tribute to those who had the 
foresight to begin such a program, and to 
those who are working so diligently in 
our own day to further increase its 
capabilities, 


THE BRUSSELS FAIR 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the Great- 
er Minneapolis Magazine in its July is- 
sue published an article entitled “Brus- 
sels Fair Terrific—Minneapolis Busi- 
nessmen Proud of United States Ex- 
hibit,” written by A. D. Strong. I ask 
unanimous consent that this excellent 
report on the Brussels Fair by Mr. Strong 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRUSSELS Farr TERRIFIC—MINNEAPOLIS BUSI» 
NESSMEN PROUD oF UNITED STATES EXHIBIT 
(By A. D. Strong) 

The Brussels Fair is terrific. The fair 
grounds are built on what might be called 
a former park which is part of the royal 
gardens. There are 2 principal palaces as 
there are 2 kings in Belgium, the father 
who abdicated because he married a com- 
moner, and the son, the ruling king. It 
is said, however, that the father still pulls 
the strings as it relates to the Government 
of Belgium. 

Fifty nations have exhibits in the fair. 
The streets are exceptionally well planned. 
The gardens and the plantings are beautiful. 
The entire atmosphere is one of neatness and 
newness. 

In my 3 days’ visit at the Brussels Fair 
(it is impossible, of course, to see everything) 
I probably visited 20 or 25 different principal 
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exhibits of countries from all over the world. 
After visiting many of these exhibits and 
going gack to my hotel and trying to digest 
what I had seen, there are, in my humble 
opinion four principal exhibits. These are 
in the order of their importance as they 
impressed me: 1. The British exhibit. 2. 
The Holland exhibit. 3. The American ex- 
hibit. 4. The Russian exhibit. 

The British exhibit is not an elaborate, 
expensive exhibit, as it relates to dollars 
spent, but its dignity, its warmth, and its 
regalness is most impressive. Somehow, 
after viewing this splendid British exhibit, 
you come out with the feeling that after all 
it was England with its Magna Carta who 
gave to man his individual freedom, the 
right of free assembly and the right of man 
to own real estate. 

The beauty of their display is the dignified 
manner in which they portrayed their story 
of being first in so many fundamental prin- 
ciples that resulted in the freedom of man, 
and resulted in the building of their great 
Empire.. You are awed and you admire the 
realistic wax figures of the royal family. You 
also admire the politeness and dignity of 
their guides. I watched the people as they 
came out. Everyone had an atmosphere of 
“everence and respect for the great Govern- 
ment of England. 

The second exhibit was that of the great 
low country of Holland, which has approxi- 
mately 11 million people with much of its 
land below sea level. A terrific exhibit, it 
shows their battle against the sea, the tre- 
mendous area of water with a manufactured 
wavemaking device showing how they have 
to riprap and protect their dikes from the 
sea inundating their country. 

A sample of their canals, their shipbuild- 
ing industry, their ratlroad-building indus- 
try, their textile industry, are all beautifully 
displayed. You are almost transported back 
to the Minnesota State Fair as you look at 
their effective exhibit of cattle. Holsteins 
and Black Angus, chickens, sheep, and the 
neatness of their barns. Other displays show 
their vegetable raising, and how vegetables 
are prepared for market, their terrific tulip 
industry, and how they prepare and ship the 
bulbs. 

The entire Holland exhibit leaves one the 
impression of a great industrious Dutch 
people, who biologically have been the same 
for generations, with their cleanliness, their 
neatness, their windmills, their battle 
against nature and their supremacy over 
generations of wars with neighboring 
countries. 

Later I visited Rotterdam, which was 
flattened by the Germans. On the site of 
Old Rotterdam has arisen, in my opinion, 
the most modern city of its kind in the 
world—modern apartment buildings, shop- 
ping centers, beautiful streets, beautiful 
parks with fountains. The port of Rotter- 
dam, second largest in the world, is the 
gateway to Europe through which that im- 
portant region receives and delivers the bulk 
of its materials and products. I watched 
the people who came from the Holland 
exhibit. Their eyes seemed to say, “Some 
exhibit—some people—what a wonderful 
nation.” 

As to the American exhibit, it is not nec- 

to go into detail as to the type of 
building because everyone has seen pictures 
of this magnificent, tall, circular structure. 
Before we talk about the main building of 
the American exhibit I must comment on 
the Circarama. This, believe it or not, is a 
360° moving picture taken with 11 cameras. 

Every 30 minutes a crowd of 500 people 
enters this circular building which reminds 
me of the Cyclorama Building at Atlanta, 
Ga., where they have the famous pictures 
painted of the Civil War, the battle of At- 
lanta, Ga. The lights go out—you look 
ahead and see you are entering New York 
Harbor. Now, in order to understand this 
circarama, you can look where you are go- 
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ing, and turn around and look where you 
are coming from. In 19 minutes they take 
you across the United States. They show 
you New York harbor, and our small vil- 
lages, the farming area and the great plains 
of the West where they are harvesting 
grain. They show you the industry of De- 
troit and the manufacturing of our automo- 
biles, and the road testing. And then you 
go on to the West and, of course, over the 
Grand Canyon, and end at San Francisco 
and the Golden Gate. This beautiful dis- 
play ends very impressively, in my opinion, 
by the singing of God Save America. 

I was there on Sunday when 70 percent 
of the people in this circarama were Belgian 
people. There was no question but that 
they were terrifically impressed. Many had 
tears in their eyes when the splendid display 
of our great country was offered for viewing. 
This film is shown to 500 people every half 
hour and the building has never been empty 
since it opened. 

The main exhibit is under the supervision 
of a Francis D, Miller, United States pavilion 
manager, and he has a large crew working 
for him, including the girl guides, one from 
each State. He has some tremendous prob- 
lems, and feels, and I agree with him, that 
the American exhibit is a job well done. 

According to Mr. Miller, one of the most 
interesting exhibits to foreign people are our 
voting machines. They line up all day to 
try to understand them, and the machines 
are well explained. Another very interesting 
exhibit is a typical shopping street, an aisle 
with ordinary store windows. It reminds one 
of Southdale on one of the upper levels as 
you walk by and see the display of American 
clothes and American merchandise and 
equipment. 

They also have an exhibit of a modern 
kitchen with a new-type stove, refrigerator, 
washing machine, etc—a display of lawn- 
mowers and the ordinary equipment you 
would see in the average hardware store. A 
tremendous blown-up exhibit of the New 
York Times Sunday paper gives the people 
an idea of the magnitude of one of our Sun- 
day papers. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell was in evidence in. 


its control equipment for household use, 
and Minnesota Mining has a very interesting 
film for one of their television exhibits. I 
noticed one of G. H. Tennant Co. of Min- 
neapolis floorsweepers was used in cleaning 
the building, and Mr. Miller told me that this 
mechanical device has created a great deal 
of comment. Cleaning people from the other 
buildings come to see this mechanical equip- 
ment in use, and marvel at its efficiency and 
effectiveness. Again, this is an evidence of 
the inventive genius of our Minneapolis in- 
dustry. 

In addition to the circular building, or a 
part of it, is a large, beautiful auditorium 
with the latest type of Todd-A-O moving 
picture equipment. During the 2 weeks I 
visited the fair they were showing South 
Pacific. The next 2 weeks they were going 
to have Benny Goodman and his orchestra, 
and each following 2 weeks there will be a 
different show such as Oklahoma. 

In this building they also have a children’s 
museum where children can express them- 
selves by fingerpainting, or making clay mod- 
els. They also have a most interesting art 
exhibit, much of which is folklore showing 
a type of life of early America. In the after- 
noon they have the style show, very effec- 
tive, where the models walk down a long 
ramp onto a floating platform surrounded 
by water. The center of the building is open 
to the sky and when it rains it rains into 
this lake. The bottom of this pool is covered 
by beautiful pebbles, very effective. 

There isn’t an American alive, but who 
might say, “Well, I would have done it dif- 
ferently.” It is an expression of our simple 
way of life—how we as a Nation in 350 years 
have molded together the people from all 
parts of the world into one Nation. In our 
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simplicity and honesty and forthrightness 
we have given an expression to the world in 
this Brussels Fair of the America of today. 

I am proud of my exhibit and I am proud 
to be an American as I looked. The people 
as they emerged were all smiling cheerfully 
and it gave many of these Belgians hope- 
fulness. A look at what we have done and 
the feeling they can do it, too. 

The Russian exhibit is tremendous. It has 
been well named an “ice box.” Dominating 
you at the end is the flowing coat of Lenin 
in a 60-foot statue. I don't know how long, 
how wide, or how high the Russian exhibit 
is, but it is terrific in size. And as one per- 
son said, “You walk so many steps up, and 
you walk so far, you seem to get tired and 
it is difficult for you to think coherently as 
you go past hundreds of their exhibits.” 

Of course the most important is their 
sputnik exhibit, a very definite and sincere 
effort to show the public their mechanical 
and scientific ability. The fact that I 
saw one in the sky myself leaves the im- 
pression that there is no question but what 
they are very superior in their ability to 
make electronic instruments equal no doubt 
to those made in America. 

They show their textiles, their cloth. It 
certainly is gorgeous. I don’t know how much 
they have, but they have some beautiful sheer 
materials. They have a style exhibit of 
clothes. One interesting exhibit was their 
food exhibit, and their many kinds of un- 
wrapped appetizing-looking breads, sausages, 
hams, caviar and the large frozen sturgeon 
from which they get their caviar. They dis- 
play musical instruments—and their tre- 
mendous sports stadium. You go on and on 
and get rather confused and it is difficult 
to comprehend the propaganda display of all 
their materials. You begin to wonder if it 
is propaganda. 

The display in the Russian exhibit is more 
of a mechanical exhibit. It is like going to 
visit machinery hill at our State fair. You 
see cutaways of their airplanes—you see 
their automobiles—their motorcycles, and 
surrounding the exterior of the building are 
tremendous farm machinery exhibits, trucks 
that carry up to 40 tons, excavating equip- 
ment that is beyond my comprehension as 
to the number of yards they can move at 
one time. 

I visited the Russian exhibit on a beauti- 
ful sunny afternoon. The sun was stream- 
ing in and I asked a Russian guide if I 
might take some pictures, which I did. 
There are great mural displays on the walls. 
These show the freedom of the people with 
marching girls in shorts and men in athletic 
gear, and the soldiers in front. But, as one 
man pointed out, in the distance there was 
a guard tower which was rather symbolic 
of the fearfulness of their Soviet rule. 

Leaving the Russian exhibit I stood on the 
magnificent stairway and watched the peo- 
ple as they emerged. Their expressions 
reminded me of people coming from a fu- 
neral, I wondered why, and went back to my 
historian of the early centuries, who said 
“A bad government fills a country with sol- 
diers—a good government, with merchants.” 

How true it is today, with the exhibit of 
Holland, a country which is full of indus- 
trial merchants with great ports, great in- 
land waterway systems, Holland with its port 
of Rotterdam and Amsterdam with its an- 
cient but yet efficient port. 

The Brussels Fair is a must for everyone. 
It is hard work going and coming and hard 
work viewing it. I was left with the impres- 
sion of the terrific industrial drive of these 
European countries, Six of these countries, 
namely, Italy, France, Luxembourg, Holland, 
Belgium, and West Germany, are joining in a 
ratified agreement by their governments for 
eventual free trade among themselves. This 
is known as the European Common Market. 

What does it mean? It means a combina- 
tion of the 168 million people, nearly the 
same population of the United States, where 
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they are attempting to lower their trade bar- 
riers amongst themselves. 

It is a most controversial subject at the 
present time but was so aptly expressed by a 
brilliant young man in Paris who told us, 
“We, the youth of these countries, have got 
to haye something to work for for our fu- 
ture.” France tried under Louis XIV, and 
under Napoleon, under military rule, to have 
a common market and in both instances it 
failed. They have got to stick together and 
work together. It is a tremendous undertak- 
ing and I am most hopeful that this Euro- 
pean Common Market, if it works, may be 
a step toward world peace. 

As a member of the 30th trade mission of 
the International House of New Orleans, we 
made a tour of the harbors of London, Ant- 
werp, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam, the second 
largest port. It was interesting to me be- 
cause of my long interest in water trans- 
portation to see the realization that the low 
cost water transportation of these great ports 
and the networks of inland waterways going 
far into Switzerland and Germany is the 
economic health and future of these low 
countries. 

In many ways they are mechanically su- 
perior to us in the manufacturing of their 
smaller, seemingly efficient motorcycles and 
small cars. Our country is, of course, the 
greatest, but these industrious peoples of 
Western Europe are determined to try to 
work together to keep their nations free with 
a government by the people in their pursuit 
of liberty and happiness for their future. 


IMPRESSIONS OF CHINA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a letter from 
Mr. Cyrus Eaton, together with a state- 
ment he received from a distinguished 
financier of Canada. I believe every 
Senator who is interested in trade should 
read the letter and statement. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

‘THE CHESAPEAKE & 
Onto Raltway Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 16, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: You will be in- 
terested in the enclosed report that Mr. 
James Muir prepared for publication after 
his recent visit to China. 

Mr. Muir is chief executive officer of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, the British Common- 
wealth’s largest bank, with assets of $3,760 
million. Mr. Muir also serves as a director 
of Canadian Pacific Railway, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New York, and 
other influential business institutions. 

Mr. Muir writes of the new China from the 
viewpoint of an objective and realistic busi- 
nessman. His impressions deserve to be care- 
fully pondered by American statesmen, edi- 
tors, and business leaders. 

Sincerely yours, 
CYRUS EATON. 


IMPRESSIONS OF CHINA 


(By James Muir, chairman and president, 
the Royal Bank of Canada) 


This is an attempt to report information 
on life and conditions in China as I saw them 
on a short visit. It is not meant to prove 
or disprove anything. If anyone is interested 
enough to read it, I ask that he read it all 
through before drawing any conclusions— 
and particularly I ask that he refrain from 
lifting any passage from context which, with 
an elaboration built thereon, might create 
quite a wrong impression of the whole. 

The first question you would probably ask 
is, “Why did you go to China, what was the 
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purpose of your visit?” Quest of knowledge— 
the desire to see how other people live and 
have their being—the desire to see how busi- 
ness, and more particularly how banking 
operations, are conducted—were the main 
urges that prompted me to go, plus, of course, 
a fairly healthy measure of natural curiosity. 

I went of my own accord, at my own ex- 
pense, and received invaluable physical as- 
sistance from Bank of China officials in 
arranging such things as accommodations 
and travel facilities. From first to last their 
courtesy, assistance, kindness, and general 
good humor under all circumstances were 
of infinite help. Their explanations of their 
system were naturally of the highest in- 
terest, and they showed not the slightest 
reluctance to answer questions, and plied me 
with queries in return. I have read that in 
visits to China one is put in the hands of 
Intourist, a government agency, which in 
effect leads one around by the nose. I was 
not under such auspices, Actually, I saw 
but one Intourist official, and that was in 
Canton. In many respects I would compare 
Intourist, as I saw glimpses of it functioning, 
as a sort of Chinese Thomas Cook & Son or 
American Express operating under govern- 
ment auspices. 

The cost of living is unbelievably low, 
probably about one-fourth to one-third of 
ours in many directions. In the main cities 
we had good and immaculately kept hotel 
accommodation; laundry was done and re- 
turned the same day and looked less warworn 
than is the case on our continent; clothes 
pressing was often and prompt—drycleaning 
in a matter of hours in case of need. 

I was told rats have been exterminated so 
bubonic plague has gone. I saw 1 fly and 
1 mosquito and no sparrows in the cities. 
National campaigns were organized to get 
rid of these pests, and I believe were used as 
a test to see how successful or otherwise the 
authorities could be in organizing the popu- 
lace to singleness of effort. From their point 
of view the results must have been astonish- 
ingly gratifying. 

The growth in industry, the change in liv- 
ing standards, the modernization of every- 
thing and anything, the feats of human 
effort, and the colossal impact of human labor 
are not within our power to describe and still 
give a worthwhile picture of the scene. All 
I can say is that it must be seen to be be- 
lieved. It’s truly stupendous. The effect is 
almost to bewilder one when he sees what 
has been accomplished in less than 10 years 
but, if he is a thinking person, to appall him 
and dumbfound him when he realizes what 
had not been done in the previous 4,000 years 
or even 100 years. There are 600 million 
people in the land—the net population is 
increasing 20 million per annum or 38 per 
minute, Take deaths into consideration, 
and births must be at something resembling 
machinegun speed—and we were freely told 
there is already a labor shortage. Twenty-five 
percent of the population of the world lives 
in China and, in a score of years or less, it 
will be nearer half the world’s population. 
How one can fail to recognize this colossal 
scene is over my head. 

I shall give but one example, an exceptional 
one, perhaps, of the inexorable effect of 
human effort in terms of human labor. I 
saw the new irrigation and flood-control dam 
in the Ming Tombs Valley. It was practi- 
cally finished and had taken only 140 days 
to complete. It is over 2,000 feet long, about 
95 feet high, 555 feet wide at the base, and 
about 25 feet wide at the top. It has a 
concrete core, the upstream side is clay, and 
the other is earth, gravel, and stone. One 
hundred thousand people were working in 
three shifts around the clock. All work was 
described as voluntary—certainly it was un- 
paid, About half of the work force was pro- 
vided by the army, the rest by citizens from 
every walk of life who go and Hve and work 
at the site for days or weeks as circum- 
stances, age, health, and physique permit. 
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With little else than their bare hands, picks 
and shovels, this colossal task has been ac- 
complished. I stood on high ground and 
looked down upon this vast human anthill. 
I took photographs of the scene, a shift of 
30,000 toiling people, and hope, when de- 
veloped, these pictures will have caught 
something of the atmosphere of the drama. 

The almost fanatical drive toward hygiene 
and physical culture by the people is a study 
in itself. At 10 a. m. and 4 p. m. all work 
must stop and physical exercise be indulged 
in—young and old, overweight and under- 
weight alike. I saw few in the former cate- 
gory. Many people wear gauze masks as a 
protection against dirt and fumes, En route 
from Shanghai to Canton by air we stopped 
at an airstop for lunch. We were met at 
the plane by a girl wearing a white gauze 
mask, in white skirt and long white smock, 
spotless. She conducted us to the dining 
room, and it was she who served our lunch. 
Part of the table dishes was a porcelain 
spoon resting upon a piece of paper. As I 
was about to pick up the spoon she nudged 
my elbow, pointed to the paper, and made 
motions to show I should first thoroughly 
rub the spoon with it. 

In many ways Peking is a beautiful city 
and in and around it are vast historical 
buildings and relics. They have been main- 
tained and repaired with the preponderance 
of Chinese red paint and offer a startling and 
pleasing appearance. To mention just a few, 
the Imperial Palace within the Forbidden 
City, the Summer Palace, the Ming Tombs in 
the Ming Valley, and, of course, the Great 
Wall itself, all go to fulfill a sightseer'’s and 
photographer's dream. 

I have been asked about the standard of 
living in China. It's difficult to give an un- 
derstandable answer because for vast mil- 
lions there is not such a thing as we know 
it. Man, woman, and child have not risen 
much beyond the beast-of-burden stage. 
The sights one sees of the stresses, the 
strains, the unbelievable extent to which a 
human frame can be abused, leave one al- 
most physically ill. And yet the lot of these 
people is better than it was, and improving. 
For millions more one sees contentment, 
happiness, and one would believe more free- 
dom from oppression and civil strife than 
their previous generations haye known. 
Corruption and graft we were told—and 
confirmed by people living outside the area— 
have disappeared. Petty theft is rare; one 
does not bother to lock his home. We did 
not bother to lock our hotel room doors. 
As an example of their apparently fanatical 
honesty, when leaving the hotel in Canton I 
failed to pick up some $2 or less In change. 
They followed me to the station and found 
me after I was seated on the train in order 
that they might deliver this change to me. 

It cannot be that the present way of life is 
pleasing to everyone; there are many refu- 
gees constantly arriving in Hong Kong, for 
example, but they can be but a flea bite 
compared with the country’s population of 
600 million people, and we should think they 
are mostly small farmers who are still in- 
dividualistic enough to resist being brought 
into the cooperative farm movement. Those 
in authority freely state that the aim is to 
add slowly and patiently, yet without in- 
terruption, to the standard of living, that to 
try too much too quickly would be fatal— 
lead to inflation and endanger their whole 
program. 

Unless the whole scene is a dream or one’s 
senses of observation and appraisement are 
less than useless, then we think the vast 
majority of the people of China have a gov- 
ernment they want, a government which is 
improving their lot, a government in which 
they have confidence, a government which 
stands no chance whatever of being sup- 
planted. All this quite obviously indicates 
@ political problem that will sear the very 
souls of some Western Powers, and which at 
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some stage is going to pose an overwhelming 
face-saving problem in more directions than 
one. It’s difficult to believe that anything 
resembling war is desired in China if for no 
reason other than that such a development 
would have a disastrous effect upon the 
plans for improvement they are trying to 
bring about. 

While in personal contacts we found in- 
dividuals courteous, friendly, good-natured, 
and prepared to go through a generous dose 
of good-natured ribbing, they are as a peo- 
ple exceedingly sensitive and touchy at the 
slightest implication of lack of confidence in 
their business undertakings or at sharp or 
belittling criticism of them as a nation or at 
the thought that there is or ever can be a 
divided China. We would caution those 
businessmen and men in public life who 
would have dealings with China to Year the 
foregoing ever in mind. Only undesirable 
results can ensue and nothing whatever can 
we hope to gain by ignoring these sensitive 
areas in the Chinese character. 

The so-called strategic list of prohibited 
exports adopted by some nations has become 
in Chinese eyes almost ridiculous. So far as 
we can see (always with the exception of 
really strategic materials) about all that is 
happening so far as China is concerned is 
that annoyance is created, the goods are 
forthcoming from some other source, prog- 
ress is not being seriously retarded, and 
ironically, a great long-run benefit may be 
conferred upon the Chinese by forcing them 
to make things for themselves. 

One highly placed person, not resident In 
China but thoroughly familiar with Chinese 
people, made the statement to me that the 
capacity of the Chinese to learn and per- 
form is governed entirely by the teaching 
capacity of others who would undertake to 
instruct them. Their thirst for knowledge 
is now great, and a visit to the University of 
Peking shows a lot of eager and enthusiastic 
students. A similar attitude, we were told, 
prevails in other seats of learning. As far 
as education of the masses is concerned, they 
have a long, long way to go. Steps are now 
afoot to change the Chinese characters to the 
Roman alphabet which is in general use in 
the Western World, and it is believed this will 
be a tremendous help in the educational 
process. There seem to be many professors of 
political economy around—and many stu- 
dents. We twitted one professor with the 
gibe that no doubt he found Adam Smith 
and John Stuart Mill among his mentors. 
Laughingly he replied, “Well, their theories 
are not exactly popular with us at present.” 

One innovation in economic organization 
has resulted from the liquidation of the 
Kuomintang. Businessmen who were clean 
or free from entanglement with this organi- 
zation have been allowed to maintain their 
financial interest in the business and receive 
5 percent on this capital, even though the 
enterprise may be managed by state-appoint- 
ed personnel. If the owner of the business 
is appointed manager he will, of course, re- 
ceive the regular state salary for his type 
of managerial service plus 5-percent return 
on his investment. Here we have joint pri- 
vate-state enterprise which should be of 
interest to all students of comparative eco- 
nomic organization. How long this hybrid 
will persist, one cannot say. But I under- 
stand that the private rights involved may 
be bequeathed or transferred; and, if this 
is true, the joint private-state type of enter- 
prise may last for generations to come. 

The all-important matter of trade was 
constantly coming up, and listening to the 
Chinese side of the story and to the outside 
phase of it, none of which incidentally came 
from traders, we are frankly a little confused. 

One thing is certain—China needs a mul- 
titude of things and is most desirous of 
trading. It would be a waste of time for us 
to try to cover this fleld in a report of this 
kind. Any Canadian exporter who wants 
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to trade with China—and if he is conscious 
of his own interests and is far-sighted enough 
to realize his responsibilities to our Cana- 
dian economy—can readily obtain from our 
Department of Trade and Commerce in Ot- 
tawa a good idea of what is wanted. The 
trade commissioners of our Government 
who cover that area are fully conversant 
with the picture, and we feel we should as- 
sume they keep Ottawa headquarters fully 
advised. 

If we have anything to suggest here it is 
that our exporting fraternity shake them- 
selves loose, get busy, and visit China either 
individually or as a group, probably in the 
latter form initially, but keep at it. It was 
galling to meet and to talk with the selling 
forces of other Western Powers, not only 
obviously getting business, but enthusiastic 
about it while our people seem to sit back and 
wait for a silver-platter deal. Our exporters 
have got to learn to develop resourcefulness 
and to take reasonable business risks. Out- 
side China we heard a good deal about the 
Chinese importing movement endeavoring 
to make one-sided deals, about their reneg- 
ing on contracts and so on; but we were un- 
able to uncover a substantiated case. Our 
people should make clear the deal they want, 
make it reasonable and orthodox, and have a 
full and complete understanding of the 
transaction before they start—documented, 
if necessary, throughout, If they do this, 
deliver on time, and do not deviate from the 
terms, we should be inclined to believe they 
won't experience undue difficulties. This 
opportunity, coupled with our need for ex- 
port markets, should sound a clarion call to 
our Government to see to it that, if any 
Canadian enterprise should be Induced by 
outside influence to deviate from its respon- 
sibility to the Canadian worker and to the 
Canadian economy by declining ligitimate 
and clean business, drastic, and immediate 
steps be taken to discipline any such Cana- 
dian corporation. Canada needs export 
trade, and it should be sought after every- 
where with no interest other than the welfare 
of Canada involved. 

We had some interesting discussions rela- 
tive to the new Chinese constitution, which 
provides for freedom of speech, right of as- 
sembly, and freedom in the practice of re- 
ligion. Freedom of speech, we believe, can 
be followed in the criticism of how things 
are being done in a material way, or of the 
people who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of doing them—but the Chinese can’t 
be “again the government” as we know it, 
Anything savouring of sedition would meet 
with the inevitable treatment; so perhaps 
freedom of speech could in our view be 
largely confined to the suggestion-box prin- 
ciple. In this highly restricted sense it might 
even be welcomed by the authorities. 

Right of assembly exists in the sense that 
crowds can immediately assemble and listed 
to a speaker. We saw such crowds at street 
corners and at country crossroads. When we 
asked what the spouter was dispensing, it was 
always a harangue on the virtues of hygiene, 
on the desirability of continuing to swat flies 
and kill mosquitoes, or on some such subject. 
Theoretically, we suppose one could assemble 
a crowd and talk about anything—but for 
how long we don't know. There is no Chi- 
nese “Hyde Park.” 

Regarding the freedom to practice religion, 
there could be a need for this—not perhaps 
out of regard for religion but because there 
is a political problem due to the large number 
of moslem followers in addition to the 
Buddhists. I found Christian churches of 
many denominations—I also visited a Bud- 
dhist temple. On Sunday morning in Peking 
we heard what sounded like church bells. At 
first we could not believe our ears. Per- 
sistently we went down a side street from 
which the sound was coming, and certainly 
it was the sound of church bells. We found 
a church, a large Roman Catholic edifice, 
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within a walled enclosure. The front court 
was full of children playing, the front doors 
were closed and again children playing and 
squatting in front of them, but we proceeded 
to a side door and found a church which 
could accommodate a very large congrega- 
tion. Mass was in progress; the church was 
not full but there was a large congregation of 
people, devout to all appearances, young and 
old—male and female—very small children 
crawling in the aisles—older ones moving 
around from pew to pew. The clergy were all 
Chinese. We stayed for part of the service. 
There are other authorities more competent 
than I am to discuss this phase, but so far as 
I could find out all clergy must be Chinese 
and, if this is so, then perhaps freedom is 
more apparent than real. This is only an 
observation. Someone else, I am sure, can 
give a positive answer. 

Unquestionably there is some subtle dif- 
ference in life between China and other na- 
tions of Marxian persuasion. One feels no 
sense of domination, no depression, no lack 
of freedom in moving around, and so on. 
Perhaps it is inspired by the courtesy, good 
nature, and natural politeness of the people. 
One goes shopping as he would in Montreal— 
big stores, little stores, all sorts of goods. 
Food is rationed on a seasonal basis, we were 
told. In hotels and restaurants there are no 
restrictions. One can go sightseeing, rubber- 
necking, and camera using at will—but must 
get an export permit for his undeveloped 
film which was a rather perfunctory pro- 
cedure. k 

For those who have read so far no doubt a 
variety of impressions of life in China has 
been formed. Some may be favorable, even 
too much so, some sceptical and unbelieving. 
Both are wrong. 

As I said at the beginning, one has to see 
what is going on with his own eyes before 
he can realize what the picture unfolds. 
Nobody can do so for him, China is a so- 
cialist state, a managed economy adhering 
to the teachings of Karl Marx with some 
modifications to meet Chinese reality. The 
state is supreme, man an instrument—there- 
fore he can’t be really free. There is none 
of the comrade technique, there is no pre- 
tense that all are equal; on the contrary, 
the working class, the peasants, are freely re- 
ferred to. One is rewarded in the material 
sense according to his talents and his re- 
sponsibilities; but the plunder, the privilege 
and corruption are said to be gone. One 
wonders what China would be like today if 
over the last 150 years it had moved along 
the lines of democratic progress instead of 
exploitation and corruption. The wind was 
sown, the whirlwind is being reaped. 

As mentioned earlier, 25 percent of the 
world’s population live in China; maybe in 
20 years they will be one-half of the world. 
Their present rate of progress is beyond de- 
scription—but they have, as we have said, a 
million miles to go before the masses have 
a semblance of a decent standard of living. 
They are moving fast, however. If one can 
picture a future nation of 1 billion people— 
skilled, educated, industrialized, and with a 
capacity for work that beggars description— 
the high cost economy of the West is even- 
tually in for revision. We of the West want 
no part of the political and economic phi- 
losophy that governs such states, but I won- 
der if we had a similar experience as a peo- 
ple how we would feel about it? The answer 
seems to be clear. 

Regarding the so-called recognition of 
China in the political sense, one just does 
not see how 600 million people, which may 
be a billion before too long, can be given 
myopic treatment. I am no prophet, but a 
“bonnie Prince Charlie” from across the sea 
from Taipan seems more than unlikely. Just 
how face is to be saved there presents a 
staggering problem. There is every, indica- 
tion that the people of China as a whole 
are satisfied with their Government. It 
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seems to meet their needs and it seems to 
be conscious of a great job to be done to lift 
the standard of living and the general way 
of life of the masses out of the black hope- 
lessness that has prevailed in the past. 

I believe there is good and legitimate trade 
to be done. Other western people are get- 
ting it. Canada will be negligent and unfair 
to herself if she does not get her share. She 
won’t get it, however, without aggressive 
action. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there is no further morning business, 
morning business is concluded. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4071) to provide more ef- 
fective price, production adjustment, 
and marketing programs for various 
agricultural commodities. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr, President, 
under the present language of S. 4071, 
beginning with the 1961 cotton crop the 
level of price support for upland cotton 
will be 90 percent of the average market 
price of middling inch cotton during the 
preceding calendar years. A price-sup- 
port floor of 30 cents per pound on mid- 
dling inch cotton is established. 

These provisions would result in the 
abandonment of the parity concept—a 
measure of the purchasing power for 
agriculture commodities. In view of the 
serious consequences should the parity 
principle be discarded, this amendment 
endeavors to establish price support for 
the 1961 cotton crop in terms of percent 
of parity. The amendment would there- 
fore provide for price support beginning 
in 1961 as determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture but not less than 65 per- 
cent of the parity price, basis middling 
inch. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to my able friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. At 65 percent of 
parity what would be the present price 
of middling inch cotton? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I was going to 
come to that in the next sentence, 

Mr. EASTLAND. Very well. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is estimated 
that 65 percent of parity in 1961 will be 
approximately the same dollar and cent 
level of price support as the best esti- 
mates indicate would be available under 
vi provisions of the committee bill, S. 
4071. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. What is the price at 
this time? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The estimates are 
that in 1961 the price would be some- 
where between 31 and 32 cents. 

Mr, EASTLAND. I am not asking 
about 1961. I am asking what the price 
is at this time. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am not sure of 
the exact price at this time. I will ask 
the Senator to put it in the Recorp if 
he knows. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
know what the price is? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The estimate for 
1961 is what? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Between 31 and 
32 cents. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What would that be 
for most of the crop? ‘The part which 
is highly competitive with rayon is mid- 
dling lyy-inch. What would the price 
support be on middling 1y,-inch cotton? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In 1961? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. What is the 
estimate? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The estimate is 31 
to 32 cents. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I understood the 
Senator to say a moment ago that the 
price support in 1961 on middling inch 
cotton would be 31 cents. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is my under- 
standing—between 31 and 32 cents. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What would the 
price support be on middling 1,%-inch 
cotton? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It would, of course, 
be higher. 

Mr. EASTLAND. How much higher? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Ido not know. 

I do not believe it is advisable to elimi- 
nate the parity principle. Let me say 
to my friend from Mississippi that I will 
do almost anything to increase cotton 
acreage, provided it does not mean that 
3 years from now the farmers of Missouri 
will be producing cotton without any 
reliance on parity. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I believe everyone 
agrees with what the Senator says. I 
merely wished the figures as to what the 
estimated price support would be in 1961 
on middling 17s-inch cotton. I am not 
arguing with the Senator. I am not 
quarreling with the Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. At best it would 
be an estimate. Without question, the 
Senator from Mississippi is the greatest 
expert in the Senate on cotton. My ap- 
prehension is that if we pass this 90 
percent of the 3-year average market 
price cotton prices will have a disastrous 
fall.. Therefore the pending amend- 
ment attempts to tie the cotton price 
to parity. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Everyone wishes to 
avoid a disastrous fall in cotton prices. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the Senator 
has an exact figure in mind, I shall be 
glad to know it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have no figure in 
mind. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The purpose of 
my amendment is to ayoid the elimina- 
tion of parity. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. I am trying to 
ascertain from the author of the amend- 
ment exactly what he proposes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the Senator 
will permit me, I shall read exactly what 
I propose. When it comes to an exact 
cotton price in 1961, it is just as difficult 
to estimate what cotton prices will be as 
it is to estimate the price of corn, live- 
stock, or aluminum. I have no crystal 
ball; but I know when the farmer oper- 
atred without parity, in the long run he 

ost. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator has 
estimated figures as to what the price of 
middling inch cotton would be in 1961. 
I want to know what the price would be 
on middling 1ly¢-inch cotton; 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I have estimated 
it on the basis of middling inch, and will 
be glad to supply for the Recorp an esti- 
mate of what the price would be on mid- 
dling 1,5 inch. 

It is estimated that 65 percent of par- 
ity in 1961 will be approximately the 
same price, and will provide the same 
dollar-and-cents level of price support 
as the best estimates indicate would be 
available under the provisions of the 
committee bill, S. 4071. This amend- 
ment, therefore, retains the parity prin- 
ciple without changing the level of price 
support available in 1961. 

Provisions of S. 4071 relating to extra- 
long-staple cotton are unchanged by this 
amendment. 

In addition to retaining the parity 
concept, this amendment would provide 
that, beginning in 1961, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is authorized to sell 
its holdings of cotton at not less than 
105 percent of the prevailing level of 
price support. S.4071 would require that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation offer 
cotton for sale at 115 percent of the 
prevailing support price. 

By making the change to 105 percent, 
the amendment would bring the provi- 
sions of the new cotton program in line 
with past and present legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President I should 
like to say a few words upon the general 
subject before the Senate at this time. 

The agricultural bill which is pending 
before the Senate represents many weeks 
of work on the part of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. It 
is by no means a perfect bill. It con- 
tains some provisions which I think could 
be improved. Nevertheless, it was the 
best bill we could get out of the com- 
mittee by a majority vote. 

It may be that we could get along 
this year without any agricultural legis- 
lation of this nature whatsoever. I do 
not doubt that we could. Neither do I 
doubt that the economy of our country, 
and particularly our agricultural econ- 
omy, will be adversely affected unless we 
enact legislation approximately in the 
form in which the bill was reported from 
the committee. We were particularly 
concerned with the commodities of rice, 
cotton, and corn. If we do not enact 
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legislation, it is probable that the rice- 
growers, who must go to a great deal of 
expense in preparing their land for the 
production of rice, will find that under 
existing law they will have to reduce 
their production possibly as much as 40 
percent during the next year. Every 
time acreage is cut, the unit cost of 
production is increased. 

I have referred to the situation with 
regard to rice. Every acre by which the 
rice producers are required to reduce 
their plantings means an increase in the 
unit production cost of what they are 
permitted to grow. 

Next we come to cotton. Possibly one 
may wonder why people from the North 
are so much interested in the cotton pro- 
gram, and yet we are. If no legislation 
is enacted, in all probability cotton grow- 
ers will not be permitted to plant more 
than 14 million acres next year. With 
the exception of this year’s planting, 
which was reduced because of acreage 
placed in the Soil Bank, that will be the 
smallest acreage of cotton planted in this 
country for more than 80 years. 

We are quite disturbed by the present 
situation. The reason why the cotton 
acreage will have to be reduced to such 
an absurd minimum is that we are losing 
our market for cotton. 

Our textile mills have been shifting to 
synthetics. Exports have been dwin- 
dling, although last year it was demon- 
strated that, with proper methods, we 
could make a good recovery in exports. 

The reason why the use of cotton in 
our domestic mills has been dropping is 
that, in order to dispose of cotton on the 
foreign market, we must sell it for about 
7 cents a pound less than the domestic 
mills have to pay for it. That is almost 
25 percent of the price of the cotton. 

If the proposed legislation as it comes 
to us from the committee is enacted, the 
subsidy to foreign cotton mills, instead 
of being 7 cents a pound, will be, for the 
first year or so, in the neighborhood of 
1% cents. That will put our domestic 
textile mills in a far better competitive 
a than they are at the present 

e. 

To the cotton-textile industry it is not 
a question of which State gets the indus- 
try away from another State—and we in 
New England have lost very heavily in 
this field—but whether we keep it in 
existence at all in this country. 

Our cotton-textile industry is strongly 
in favor of the bill, and they complain 
very bitterly because of the great advan- 
tages which foreign textile manufactur- 
ers have over domestic mills under the 

present program. 

"Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Iyield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There seems to be 
difference of opinion based on the figures 
furnished by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the opinion of the Senate leg- 
islative counsel with respect to what sec- 
tion 103 means. Therefore, I withdraw 
my amendment at this time and will offer 
it at a later time today. I ask that the 
amendment be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has that right. The amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the pro- 
posed legislation would eliminate acre- 
age allotments for corn. Acreage allot- 
ments for corn have reached a point 
where they are not observed to any ex- 
tent by the corn planters of the country. 
Last year only 14 percent of the acres 
planted to corn in the commercial corn 
area were in compliance with acreage al- 
lotments. This year it is expected that 
not more than 12 percent will be in com- 
pliance. It seemed best to the commit- 
tee to eliminate corn acreage allotments 
entirely, inasmuch as most of the corn— 
approximately four-fifths—is fed where 
it is produced. I believe that provision 
will be an improvement. 

The bill also gets away from the parity 
formula as a device on which to base 
price supports for cotton, rice, and corn. 
The parity formula now in effect was 
adopted in 1948. At that time it was 
thought that the parity formula would 
be good indefinitely. It has a movable 
base, which helps keep it more nearly up 
to date. We thought when it was en- 
acted, we would not have to change that 
formula, and that it would be a fair 
yardstick to use for the foreseeable 
future. 

It was not many years after the new 
parity formula was approved until we 
found it was anything but a fair yard- 
stick. There had come into the agricul- 
tural picture such technological devel- 
opments as the use of antibiotics, 
hormones, weed killers, hybridization of 
plants and animals, and the develop- 
ment of new equipment and machinery. 
Those developments made the parity for- 
mula, which seemed so fair in 1948, ob- 
solete. It gave certain commodities un- 
fair advantages, and worked unfairly 
against other commodities, such as dairy 
products. 

Therefore, I believe it is a good idea 
as to those commodities, to get away 
from the parity formula as a base on 
which to figure support prices. 

Again we are faced with the question 
whether we shall try to improve farm 
income and the farm programs this year 
or whether we shall simply pass up the 
opportunity to enact new legislation and 
drift along until conditions become so 
bad that our farm program may collapse 
and in desperation, we shall have to con- 
jure up some emergency remedies for the 
situation in which we are about to find 
ourselves. 

There are approximately 40 amend- 
ments which are intended to be proposed 
to the bill. In March of this year, as I 
recall, we passed legislation to freeze 
support prices for another year. I voted 
for the bill because I thought the action 
of the Secretary in arbitrarily lowering 
price supports for the current marketing 
year for dairy products was unwar- 
ranted. However, the President thought 
otherwise, and he refused to sign the 
bill. Now I am given to understand that 
if provisions which were previously 
vetoed are attached to the pending bill 
there will be virtually no chance at all 
of the bill being enacted into law. 

The wool amendment which was at- 
tached to the bill yesterday is acceptable 
to the President and the Department of 
Agriculture. If we see fit to add to the 
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bill extension of Public Law 480, as it 
passed the Senate some months ago, that 
too will be acceptable to the Secretary 
and the President. 

However, I recommend using extreme 
caution against attaching provisions to 
the bill similar to those which have 
already been vetoed this year. 

I wish to have the Congress pass legis- 
lation which will help the cotton indus- 
try, both growers and manufacturers; 
legislation which will relieve the rice- 
growers from the trouble they are bound 
to be in if we do nothing; legislation 
which will make the corngrower freer, 
and will not require him to be in viola- 
tion of national programs in carrying on 
his normal farm operations. I want that 
kind of legislation enacted into law at 
this session of Congress. 

I hope we shall send such proposed 
legislation to the House, and I hope there 
will be no question about its becoming 
law, if it is approved by the House. 

I had intended to make some remarks 
about the Symington amendment. How- 
ever, inasmuch as it has been tempo- 
rarily withdrawn, remarks on that sub- 
ject at this time would seem to be out of 
order. 

I wish again to express the hope that, 
in the interest of American agriculture 
and the American economy as a whole, 
we shall pass a good, strong, sound bill 
which will become law. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment 7—10—58-A. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, 
line 7, after the word “upland,” it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “and extra 
long staple cotton, respectively,” and 
insert in lieu thereof “cotton.” 

On page 5, line 10, after the word 
“cotton,” it is proposed to strike out 
“, and of grade numbered 3, one and 
seven-sixteenths inch American-Egyp- 
tian cotton in the quoted spot markets 
in the case of extra long staple cotton.” 

On page 5, line 22, after the word 
“inch,” it is proposed to strike out “and 
grade numbered 3, one and seven- 
sixteenth inches.” 

On page 5, line 23, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “and extra long 
staple.” 

On page 6, line 1, it is proposed to 
strike out the comma after the word 
“cotton” and delete “respectively.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, my 
amendment proposes to strike from the 
bill certain language which is no longer 
necessary. 

On July 2, 1958, the President ap- 
proved Public Law 85-497, establishing 
the level of extra long staple cotton price 
support at not less than 60 percent of 
the parity price. The law fully covers 
the situation, so that the language to 
which my amendment applies is not 
necessary. 

In the United States there are only 
two market quotations available on extra 
long staple cotton—one in Phoenix, and 
one in El Paso, where the price quota- 
tions are derived from limited merchant 
reports. 
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Because a large percentage of the 
world supply of extra long staple cotton 
is under the control of foreign govern- 
ments, which have the power to limit 
the supply and thus affect prices, twice 
in the past 8 years cotton prices have 
been forced to abnormal highs. Had the 
language in the bill been in effect, the 
price support level would now be so high 
that domestically produced extra long 
staple cotton would be completely non- 
competitive. 

Inasmuch as this situation obtains, and 
since Congress has so recently enacted 
specific legislation affecting the price 
support levels, it is best not to change the 
price determining law again at this time. 

Therefore, I ask for the adoption of 
my amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday. during the debate I suggested to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico that it was truly an error on the 
part of the committee to include upland 
cotton. As the Senator from Arizona has 
just pointed out, Congress passed in July 
of this year a bill fixing the price sup- 
port of cotton at from 60 to 75 percent 
of parity. I understand that is accept- 
able to the growers. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Itis. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That bill is now the 
law. What we will be doing by adopting 
the amendment will be simply to restore 
what was done in July. I have no objec- 
tion to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment designated “7—23- 
58-J.” Ido not ask that the amendment 
be read, but I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY’Ss amendment was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

On page 16, between lines 4 and 5, insert 
the following new section: 

PURCHASE OF COTTONSEED AND SOYBEAN OIL 

Sec. 111. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
estimate for the 1959 crop and 1960 crop of 
oilseeds, respectively, the amount by which 
the total production of oil from such crop 
will be increased by reason of the produc- 
tion of cotton on the increased acreage 
allotted to farmers who elect choice (B) 
under section 102 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended by this act. In making 
such estimate the Secretary shall make due 
allowance for any reduction in the acreage 
of soybeans which may result from the ex- 
pansion in the acreage of cotton. Com- 
modity Credit Corporation may, during the 
marketing year for the 1959 crop and 1960 
crop of cotton, respectively, purchase an 
amount of oil produced from cottonseed or 
soybeans approximately equal to the increase 
in the amount of oil so estimated for such 
crop of oilseeds by the Secretary. The oil 
so purchased shall be donated to nonprofit 
voluntary agencies registered with the De- 
partment of State, other appropriate agen- 
cies of the Federal Government or interna- 
tional organizations for use in the assistance 
of needy persons outside the United States. 
Commodity Credit Corporation may incur 
such additional costs with respect to such 
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oil as it is authorized to incur with respect 
to food commodities disposed of under sec- 
tion 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
amendment is designed to take into ac- 
count the increased production of cot- 
tonseed, which as a vegetable oil is com- 
petitive with soybean oil. 

The amendment merely provides that 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall be 
permitted to purchase an amount of oil 
produced from cottonseed or soybeans 
approximately equa] to the increase in 
the amount of oil so estimated for such 
crop of oil seeds by the Secretary. The 
amendment provides: 

The oil so purchased shall be donated to 
nonprofit, voluntary agencies registered 
with the Department of State, other ap- 
propriate agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment or international organizations for use 
in the assistance of needy persons outside 
of the United States. 


This is not a mandatory provision; 
it merely gives to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the discretionary authority to 
make purchases of vegetable oils which 
may be in surplus as a result of expanded 
production, and to be able to utilize such 
oil for relief purposes and charitable 
purposes on the international front and 
for assistance to needy persons, as well. 

Mr. President, this amendment simply 
provides permissive authority for the 
Secretary to avert new problems that 
may arise out of enactment of this bill. 

There is nothing mandatory about it. 
It certainly cannot be ground for a veto, 
because if the Secretary does not agree 
with it he simply will not be required 
to use it. However, Congress will be 
acting responsibly by providing the Sec- 
retary with authority he may need. 

During my earlier remarks I men- 
tioned how expanded cotton acreage, 
justified on grounds of textile needs, 
would also result in expansion of cotton- 
seed production. 

No one has argued that we need more 
cotonseed or cottonseed oil. 

What will be done with the added cot- 
tonseed oil? It will simply go into com- 
petition with soybean oil, lard, and, yes, 
butter, and force down the present prices 
of all fats and oils. 

The Department of Agriculture is re- 
luctant to estimate the increase in cot- 
ton production under the pending bill, 
but accepts the estimates of the meas- 
ure’s key sponsors that a 25 to 30 percent 
increase in planted cotton acreage will 
result from the altered allotments pro- 
vided in the measure. 

Working with these estimates, tech- 
nicians of the USDA have informéd us 
that they can anticipate a 25 to 30 
percent increase in cottonseed oi] pro- 
duction. 

That will mean a 3 to 4 percent rise 
in the total supply of fats and oils in this 
country. This increase in the supply of 
fats and oils could lower prices for all 
such commodities by approximately 5 
percent, according to the Department's 
own estimates. 

We produce 490 million bushels of soy- 
beans last year. A price decrease of 5 
cents a bushel that could result from the 
expanded supply of competitive cotton- 
seed would mean a loss of $24,500,000 in 
soybean income. 
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Similar calculations indicate a loss of 
$14,750,000 on lard, and a potential loss 
of $51,150,000 on butter from the price- 
depressing effects of the additional oil 
supply. 

Somebody has to absorb this loss. It 
is either going to be the farmer, or, in the 
case of soybeans and butter which have 
support programs, the Government it- 
self. 

It does not have to happen. Without 
trying to raise at all the income from 
or prices of soybeans, lard, or butter, the 
Secretary of Agriculture can protect 
them from suffering losses under the cot- 
ton expansion, if we provide this author- 
ity, by purchasing an amount of edible 
oil equivalent to the excess produced on 
additional cotton acreage, and diverting 
it to overseas relief feeding purposes. 

There is tremendous need and demand 
for some form of fats and oils in our 
overseas relief feeding purposes, not now 
being met. Testimony at our hearings 
indicates that demand. The Depart- 
ment has indicated it feels it does not 
now have authority to meet it. This 
would provide such authority. 

Spokesmen for the Department have 
indicated now that they do not feel that 
the expanded oil production would create 
as serious a problem as others believe 
it would. 

If that is true, the authority sought 
would merely be standby protection 
which would not have to be used. 

Having it, however, would give some 
assurance to soybean producers that the 
bill is not aimed against them—and 
might provide the added support needed 
in the House to get it enacted. Without 
it, any Member of Congress from soy- 
bean areas would be amply justified in 
opposing the cotton expansion. 

Even if this discretionary authority is 
used, it need not be any expense to the 
Government. If the threat to soy- 
beans becomes sufficient to warrant us- 
ing this authority, the Government costs 
would be incurred anyhow by having 
bean prices fall below loan levels and the 
CCC being required to take over quan- 
tities of soybeans. 

If this authority were used to divert 
excess oil, the market could be stabi- 
lized to prevent accumulation of new 
surpluses in the Government’s hands. 

I would rather see any Government ex- 
penditure required channeled into use 
of our excess oil for humanitarian pur- 
poses, than have the same expenditure 
incurred just to lock up more surplus in 
storage. 

Mr. President, it would be very ap- 
propriate if somehow during the debate 
on the bili, we would obtain from the 
Department of Agriculture an official 
statement as to whether it is willing to 
accept any amendment at all relating to 
the parity concept. 

I wish to make it clear that the 
amendments which some of us intend 
to offer are not amendments to increase 
parity or even to fix the prices called 
for by the bill. Instead, they are 
amendments to interpret the prices in 
terms of the parity formula, because 
some of us believe sincerely in the con- 
cept of parity and the parity formula. It 
has been a part of the basic agricultural 
policy and law since 1933. 
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I have been told that this morning 
representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture have been in the Senate 
Office Building to inform certain Sena- 
tors that no amendments which relate 
to parity will be accepted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I understand 
that Mr. Wheeler, who now is in the gal- 
lery—in fact, at this moment I am look- 
ing directly at him—has carried the 
message of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to Members of the Congress, and 
has said that no such amendments will 
be acceptable. 

Of course, the Department of Agricul- 
ture can take that position if it so de- 
sires; but the trouble is that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is attempting 
to play both sides of the street. On the 
one hand, the testimony given before our 
committee by representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture indicated that 
the Secretary of Agriculture wanted 
greater flexibility in the price-support 
range, on the basis of parity concepts. 
But, on the other hand, the Secretary 
of Agriculture now tells Members of the 
Senate that he will accept the bill as it 
now stands, and no other—that this is 
the bill he wants. The bill as it now 
stands repudiates the concept of parity. 
However, that was the Secretary's posi- 
tion in private conversations. 

I believe the Department of Agricul- 
ture knows that a repudiation of parity 
would be repugnant to the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the farmers of the Na- 
tion. Therefore, it seems, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture does not want to 
get itself officially on record on this 
point. 

The official position of the Depart- 
ment—and I shall offer an amendment 
which will call its official record into 
play—is that it would like to have the 
price supports of 75 to 90 percent broad- 
ened to 60 to 90 percent of parity. That 
is the official position of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. President, I shall submit an 
amendment to give the Department a 
chance to go on record; and then we 
shall see whether the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is a man of good faith and 
whether he will send to the Senate word 
in support of his own testimony before 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, because I want the Recorp to 
show clearly that when the Secretary of 
Agriculture appeared before the com- 
mittee he did not testify in favor of the 
enactment of Senate bill 4071—even 
though the Secretary now “testifies” in 
the newspapers, in that he is reported 
to have said that those who oppose the 
bill are “leftwing elements,” and that 
he is in favor of the bill. From his use 
of the phrase “leftwing elements,” I 
gather that the “leftwing elements” are 
opposed to the bill. So apparently the 
a elements are in favor of the 


I take my position right down the 
center, and I want some amendments 
to the bill adopted. If some very mod- 
erate amendments are adopted, there 
will be no difficulty. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 
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Mr. AIKEN. I should like to refer to 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I should like 
to continue my remarks. I want to have 
a vote taken on the amendment; and, 
first, I want to finish stating my views 
in regard to the parity concept. 

I feel that the Senate of the United 
States has a right to know the facts. 
I feel the Department of Agriculture 
should answer some questions. Did Mr. 
Clyde Wheeler come to the Senate Office 
Building and contact certain Senators 
on behalf of the Department, saying any 
amendment which dealt with parity 
would not be acceptable? That is the 
first question. 

The next question is, Did the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture contact any Senators 
this morning, as I say he did, and tell 
them he wanted this bill—which would 
mean there could be no amendment re- 
lating to parity, or any other amend- 
ments? 

The junior Senator from Minnesota 
charges on this floor that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is lobbying this bill 
in this Hall, which is a violation of the 
rules of the Senate. There are lobby- 
ists of the Department of Agriculture in 
the galleries, waiting on Senators, and 
they are outside in the reception room. 

As I said earlier, if the Secretary and 
the Government and the administration 
are opposed to the parity concept, that 
is their privilege. I wish they would be 
honorable enough to say so, and not play 
both sides of the street, and then we 
would know who is who and what is what. 

As the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] stated, it is very strange to see 
those who for years have been arguing 
for the parity concept now withdrawing 
from it. 

I have heard the argument that what 
we need is an amendment which would 
relieve the cotton and rice farmers. I 
agree. Any amendment relating to cot- 
ton and rice will in no way jeopardize 
their acreage—and I think they need re- 
lief as to acreage—and will in no way 
jeopardize the price structure—and I 
think they need help in the price struc- 
ture. I think the Senator from. Vermont 
is right when he states there is a need 
that a price be established at which the 
cotton farmers can compete. 

I am not about ready to turn my back 
on the pledges which the two parties 
have made for a quarter of a century. I 
charge that both political parties have, 
for a quarter of a century, pledged the 
farmers that there would be a continu- 
ation of the concept of parity. I say 
now that one party is ready to turn its 
back on the farmers. I hope the Demo- 
cratic Party is not the second party to 
do so. I warn my Democratic friends 
that our party brought the concept of 
parity into fruition. Let us not be the 
one that kills it, because there is more 
to agriculture than merely one or two 
crops. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr, AIKEN. I have two questions. 
First, is the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota permissive and 
not mandatory? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. It is permissive. 

Mr. AIKEN. The other question I 
have is, What advantage does the pro- 
posal for the purchase and donation of 
soybean oil have over the present price- 
support program at 70 percent of parity? 
Would it give an advantage, or would it 
simply widen the market? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would widen the 
market, essentially. 

Mr. AIKEN. Whatever is given away 
would be in addition? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. At the present time we 
donate soybean oil and other oil to for- 
eign countries, do we not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Only if it comes 
into the hands of the Government. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. Does 
the Senator feel the amendment would 
give soybean oil producers—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And cottonseed oil 
producers. It is not only soybean oil 
producers who are affected. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator feel 
the amendment would give them an ad- 
vantage over the 70 percent price sup- 
ports which they receive now? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have consulted 
the Department on this particular 
amendment. We have had a very good 
relationship on the basis of edible oils. 
We have tried to preserve that relation- 
ship in committee. This is not a manda- 
tory amendment. It is designed to 
clarify what some persons think is a 
cloudy, unclear line of authority in the 
present law. The amendment would 
make it very clear that the Secretary 
would do two things. First, he would 
make an estimate of the volume of oil 
and oil seeds in production, and take 
into consideration any change which 
might come about as a result of any shift 
from soybean to cotton production, and 
the excess which might be accumulated 
because of the increased acreage of cot- 
ton. He would also take into considera- 
tion the reduced acreage of soybeans 
which would be eligible to be purchased, 
if the Secretary so desired, if he felt it 
was essential to preserve reasonably 
fair marketing, and if any of the produc- 
tion would be eligible for overseas dis- 
tribution. It is strictly discretionary 
authority. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have asked the ques- 
tion because I have not consulted the 
Department about this amendment. I 
have not even been lobbied in connec- 
tion with it. I do not know what the 
position of the Department is. I sus- 
pect that if the Department were op- 
posed to it, I would have found out about 
it in some way. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to clarify 
the Record. When I said “lobbying,” I 
was talking about the parity amend- 
ment. We are going to have arguments 
on that matter. They will be good-na- 
tured arguments, I assure the Senator 
from Vermont. However, I have talked 
to the Departments representatives 
about this amendment. I cannot say 
whether they support it. There is 
doubt in the Department as to their 
present authority. They have not pur- 
chased oil for relief purposes. They 
have sold it under Public Law 480. This 
amendment would give the Secretary, in 
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the edible oil field, the same authority 
he has over other commodities. 

Mr. AIKEN. If cotton could be pro- 
duced and sold at somewhere near the 
world price, 4 or 5 million acres now 
planted to soybeans and other products 
would be turned back to cotton produc- 
tion, and thereby a more logical balance 
would be reached as between the two 
commodities. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I have said, I have 
had no communication whatsoever with 
regard to the proposal of the Senator 
from Minnesota. Therefore, I know of 
no reason for objecting to it. I can see 
that it might do some good. Therefore, 
I have no objection. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In reading 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota which is presently before the 
Senate, I notice that the language on 
page 2 is that the “Commodity Credit 
Corporation may” make these purchases. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The next sen- 
tence reads, “The oil so purchased shall 
be donated to nonprofit voluntary agen- 
cies.” The question arose in my mind 
whether there was anything mandatory 
about the language. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the word 
“so” may be misleading, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The word 
“may” would indicate it is not manda- 
tory. In other words, if the Senator’s 
amendment were adopted, we might find 
ourselves in the position, if the purchase 
were mandatory, of the Secretary hav- 
ing to estimate the amount of oil which 
would be produced. Then the Depart- 
ment would have to purchase the oil 
and would have to give it away, in spite 
of the fact that the market might read- 
ily absorb it at the market price. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me point out, 
first, that it is discretionary. It does 
not say “shall.” It provides that the 
Secretary may purchase. The Chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER] reminds me 
that if the word “so” in line 6 were 
changed to “if,” so that the language 
would read, “The oil if purchased shall 
be donated,” it would be perfectly clear 
that it is discretionary. 

Mr. President, I wish to modify my 
amendment by striking out the word 
“so” on line 6 of page 2 and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word “if.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). The Senator has 
a right to modify his amendment, and 
his amendment is so modified. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Then, if I un- 
derstand the Senator correctly, if the 
oil moves in the market in the normal 
competitive channels freely, and is ab- 
sorbed, and there is no surplus, under 
no circumstances will the Department 
be required to purchase X gallons or 
tons of the oil. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct in his interpretation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That was my 
understanding of the amendment, but be- 
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cause of the word “shall” and some of 
the other language, I wanted to have the 
matter cleared up. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an explanation of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. Humpurey]. As the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota says, 
the provisions are not obligatory at all. 
I can see no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The amendment authorizes the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to purchase an amount 
of oil produced from soybeans and cotton- 
seed equal to the amount, as estimated by 
th> Secretary, by which the total production 
of such oil will be increased by reason of 
increased production of cotton by farmers 
electing choice (B) in 1959 and 1960 under 
the amendments made by this bill to section 
102 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 

The oil so purchased would be donated to 
appropriate nonprofit voluntary agencies, 
governmental agencies, and international or- 
ganizations, for use in providing assistance 
to needy persons in foreign countries. 

Commodity Credit Corporation would be 
authorized to incur costs of handling and 
transportation prior to actual export, as in 
the case of commodities disposed of under 
section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation already 
has authority to purchase and dispose of soy- 
bean and cottonseed oil to support prices of 
soybeans and cottonseed. The extent to 
which oil production would be increased, if 
at all, by the bill would be difficult to de- 
termine. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
believe there is no need for further dis- 
cussion of the amendment. I suggest a 
vote be taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

During Mr. Humpurey’s remarks, the 
following occurred: 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield 
and I ask unanimous consent that my 
remarks be printed at the end of his 
statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield with that 
understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
this morning I offered an amendment to 
S. 4701. The amendment was based on 
the opinion of the legislative counsel. 
The Department of Agriculture inter- 
prets some of the language differently, 
however. This does not surprise me. I 
have seen 3 different opinions from 
3 different experts at one time on 
some of this intricate agriculture legis- 
lation. Therefore, in order to have the 
matter clarified, at this time I withdrew 
be amendment, and shall reoffer it 
ater. 
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But I ask the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont if the matter of the acre- 
age of cotton and rice could not be 
handled in a very simple fashion by pas- 
sage of a resolution by both Houses to 
freeze the acreage on cotton and rice 
in the United States for next year at 
the same figures of this year. 

Mr. AIKEN. I can answer the Sen- 
ator’s question briefly. I am positive 
ae such a resolution would not become 
aw. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the Senator 
mean that it would be vetoed by the 
President? 

Mr, AIKEN. That is the general idea. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Then it is clear 
that what is really wanted in this pro- 
posed bill is not help for the cotton 
farmer or the rice farmer. What is 
really wanted is to get rid of the parity 
principle, a principle which has been 
so successful for the American farmer 
during most of the last 25 years—until 
the advent of the present administration 
and its Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. AIKEN. What is really wanted is 
to prevent a bad situation from becom- 
ing progressively worse. Such a situa- 
tion will result if corrective legislation 
is not enacted at this time. 

I refer the question to the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 

Also, I believe we have had communi- 
cations from cotton growers in Missouri 
to the effect that they seek some reme- 
dial legislation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think I know 
more than the Senator from Vermont 
about what the cotton growers of Mis- 
souri want; but I do not know much 
about what the cotton growers in Ver- 
mont want. 

There is some difference of opinion 
in my State with respect to the proposed 
legislation. I think it unfortunate that 
when we come to the floor of the Senate 
to discuss legislation, a possible admin- 
istrative veto is held over our heads, in 
an attempt to prevent logical legislation 
from being passed. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Mis- 
souri asked me a question. I presumed 
he wanted an honest answer. I gave 
him the best answer I could. 

I believe it would be a tremendous 
disservice to the cotton growers of the 
country for the Congress not to enact 
remedial legislation, but simply to con- 
tinue the conditions and the program 
which have gotten them into so much 
trouble and, up to the present time, have 
lost them so much of their market. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to 
ask the able Senator from Vermont 
whether there is any parity amendment 
which would be acceptable to the ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would take the posi- 
tion that the bill which came from the 
committee, with the program changes 
recommended in it, is the best at which 
we can arrive. In the committee, the 
Senator from Missouri and I differed 
regarding the value of the bill. But the 
bill was reported; and I stand by the bill 
as it came from the committee. 

I know that at one time the Secretary 
of Agriculture requested a wider range 
within which he would have authority to 
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fix price supports for the basic commodi- 
ties. I have not talked with him, to as- 
certain whether the 60 to 90 range would 
now be acceptable to him. 

But after having worked for several 
weeks on this proposed legislation, and 
after having arrived at a bill which is 
generally acceptable to the adminis- 
tration—although not entirely accept- 
able—I believe we should proceed with 
what we now have before us. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have great respect for the opinion of the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN], es- 
pecially in agriculture matters. 

He has referred to the cotton farmers 
of my State. I repeat, that there is a 
difference of opinion among them. 

Mr. AIKEN. I realize that. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In addition, in my 
State there is a friend and admirer of the 
Senator from Vermont, namely, Mr. Fred 
Heinkel, who is the head of the largest 
agricultural organization in Missouri. 
Mr. Heinkel has gotten in touch with me, 
to say that, rather than see this bill— 
including the modifications which have 
been made and the provision for the 
elimination of parity—passed, he would 
prefer to see no bill passed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have a 
little selfish interest in this matter, for 
Vermont has lost its last cotton mill. To- 
day Vermont still has a number of woolen 
mills. But many cotton mills are left in 
New England. Some of them are shift- 
ing to synthetics; some of them are mov- 
ing away. 

The last one in Vermont, which em- 
ployed approximately 400 persons, sim- 
ply went out of business. 

One thing which has affected them is 
the fact that the foreign mills can pur- 
chase cotton, either from the United 
States or from some other cotton-pro- 
ducing country, at approximately 6 or 7 
cents a pound less than the price our 
mills have to pay. 

If the bill the committee has reported 
is enacted, then I believe that about two- 
thirds of the cottongrowers of the coun- 
try—at least, in terms of the number of 
acres involved—will elect to expand their 
acreage 40 percent, at a support price 
15 percent of parity less than that re- 
ceived by producers who comply with 
their original allotment. In other words, 
a large percentage of the cotton pro- 
ducers of the contry indicated that they 
could produce competitively at the then 
existing market price, which would put 
our mills in a good competitive position 
as compared to that of mills in other 
countries. 

That is a selfish reason for my sup- 
port of the bill: I wish to see some of 
our industries retained. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
a moment I must leave the Chamber 
to attend a committee meeting. But 
before I leave let me say that, in my 
opinion, this matter is the core of the 
problem before the Senate. 

During the first few weeks that I was 
a Member of the Senate, the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia made a 
speech in which he said the population 
interested in the production of food had 
decreased to 13 percent, but that those 
who constituted the 13 percent received 
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only 6 percent of the national income. 
A few weeks ago my staff checked on 
those figures, and found that in 5 years 
the 13 percent has declined to 12 per- 
cent, but that today those persons are 
receiving only 3% percent of the na- 
tional income. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe that the per- 
centage of the people who produce all 
our food and fiber that are used com- 
mercially is probably less than 10 per- 
cent at the present time. 

However, in Vermont more than 50 
percent of the income of the farmers 
comes from various sources off the farm. 
For the country as a whole, the figure 
is probably about 35 percent. 

I have always fought for more equi- 
table income for farm people, whether 
they live in Missouri, Vermont, the State 
of Washington, or Texas. 

I have gone along with the bill, in- 
cluding the 10-acre minimum for our 
cotton growers, for the express purpose 
of protecting the small producers who 
depend on perhaps 6 or 7 acres of cotton 
for their major cash crop, even though 
that provision in itself will entail a sub- 
stantial subsidy. But I believe we should 
provide for that—because it is the only 
decent thing to do—at least until they 
have a better way to make a living than 
they have at this time. 

I do not blame the Senator from Mis- 
souri at all for doing what he thinks 
best for the farmers of his State. 

I have admired the work of Fred 
Heinkel, of the Missouri Farmers Asso- 
ciation; and I know that association 
has rendered a great service for half or 
more than half of the farm people of 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Let me thank the 
Senator from Vermont for his gracious 
remarks regarding one of Missouri’s 
foremost citizens. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am not 
saying what my position on the bill 
would be if I were in the executive de- 
partment at the time when the bill came 
to the White House, and if the bill then 
included what the administration re- 
gards as undesirable features. But I 
am saying what I believe will happen. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendments 7-23-58-A and ask 
that they be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, 
line 16, before the period it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

In the case of the 1961 and 1962 crops, 
and such level as may hereafter be provided 
by law for any subsequent crop. 


On page 17, line 2, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “any” and the rest 
of the sentence on line 3 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 


The 1959 and 1960 crops of corn shall not 
be less than $1.10 per bushel and the level 
of price support for any subsequent crop 
shall not be less than such level as may 
thereafter be provided by law. 
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On page 18, line 18, before the period 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

In the case of the 1961 and 1962 crops, 
and such level as may hereafter be pro- 
vided by law for any subsequent crop. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Illinois, without losing his right to 
the floor, may yield to me for the pur- 
pose of suggesting the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield for that pur- 


pose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gore Monroney 
Anderson Green Morse 
Barrett Hayden Morton 
Beall Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bennett Hill Murray 
Bible Hruska Neuberger 
Bricker Humphrey O’Mahoney 
Bridges Ives tore 
Bush Jackson Payne 
Butler Javits Proxmire 
Byrd Jenner Purtell 
Capehart Johnson, Tex, Revercomb 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Carroll Jordan Russell 
Case, N. J Kefauver Saltonstall 
Chavez Kennedy Schoeppei 
Church Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cooper Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Kuchel Sparkman 
Curtis Langer Stennis 
Dirksen Lausche Symington 
Douglas Long Talmadge 
Dworshak Magnuson Thurmond 
Eastland Malone Thye 
Ellender Mansfield Watkins 
Ervin Martin,Iowa Wiley 
Fulbright Martin, Pa. Williams 
Goldwater McNamara Young 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS], the Senators from Florida 
(Mr. HOLLAND and Mr. SMATHERS], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yarsor- 
oucH] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR] is absent by leave of the Senate 
attending the 49th Congress of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
and the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] are absent because of official 
business, having been appointed by the 
Vice President to attend the 49th Con- 
gress of the Interparliamentary Union in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

The Senator from Colorado {[Mr. 
ALLOTT] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. POTTER] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). A quorum is pres- 
ent. 
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Under the order which has been unani- 
mously agreed to, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] has the floor. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first, 
I pay my respects to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry for 
the work it has done on the pending 
bill, and I salute the chairman of the 
committee for his diligence and devotion 
to the cause. 

I believe that, in the main, a very 
creditable bill has been reported. More- 
over, I intend to support the bill. But 
I believe that the bill is deficient in one 
respect; and that is why I have sub- 
mitted the amendment. 

The amendment I have submitted has 
the support of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. It is an open secret that the 
amendment also has the support of the 
American Farm Bureau. 

In indicating that the Secretary of 
Agriculture supports the amendment, I 
shall allude very briefly to observations 
made with respect to the Secretary of 
Agriculture by my distinguished friend 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. 

Mr. President, it seems strange that 
persons from the Department of Defense 
can come to Capitol Hill, and can occupy 
the reception room, and can talk to Mem- 
bers of Congress about matters germane 
to the Department of Defense, and no 
question ever is raised. It also seems 
strange that persons from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
can come to Capitol Hill, and can dis- 
cuss matters in which they are interested, 
and can indicate their preferences and 
their views on various matters which per- 
tain to health, education, and welfare, 
and no voice ever is raised in criticism, no 
accusing finger ever is pointed to a rep- 
resentative of that Department who sits 
in the gallery—as was done, this morn- 
ing, in the case of a representative of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. President, with proper regard for 
my friend, the Senator from Minnesota, 
I must say that I thought it was in bad 
taste. 

I have known Clyde Wheeler, of the 
Department of Agriculture, for a long 
time. He is a very restrained and for- 
bearing man, an excellent public servant 
and I am delighted when he comes here 
and gives the benefit of his advice when 
it is requested. I am delighted when 
the Department can send its representa- 
tives to the reception room, to say, “We 
are here if you need us.” Iam delighted 
when I can go to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and can get advice, because he 
is the chief executive of that Depart- 
ment, which deals with agriculture and 
all other matters of concern to the 
farmers of the country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will yield after I 
make this observation: I think it is 
singular that no one ever points a finger 
at Secretary Mitchell, Secretary Mc- 
Elroy, Secretary Brucker, or the Secre- 
tary of State, John Foster Dulles, if 
representatives of their Departments 
come to Capitol Hill. But when some- 
one from the Department of Agricul- 
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ture is in the gallery, it seems that he 
must be singled out and pointed out, to 
his embarrassment and to the embar- 
rassment of the Department. 

Obviously, it is quite all right for the 
Farmers Union to have lobbyists on 
Capitol Hill; and everyone knows very 
well that the Farmers Union has plenty 
of them here. 

So I think we can afford to be for- 
bearing. I have never for a moment 
taken exception to the appearance of a 
number of representatives of the AFL, 
the CIO, the railroad brotherhoods, and 
many of the other labor organizations, 
who sat in the reception room, when the 
labor bill was before the Senate; and I 
was glad to go there and talk to them 
when they requested that I do so. That 
is only in the spirit of the right of peti- 
tion which is guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights in the Constitution. 

But I think it comes with poor grace 
to try to make a case for an amend- 
ment by demeaning a very honorable 
member of the Cabinet and one of his 
assistants. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Now I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I must say that 
the Senator from Illinois is making much 
to-do about little or nothing. 

What I said was that there came to me, 
from one of our colleagues, a report to 
the effect that the Department of Agri- 
culture had sent a very able man—and 
I agree that Mr. Wheeler is a fine, able 
man; and I have the highest regard and 
greatest respect for him; he is an able 
public servant—to call on Members of 
the Senate, to inform them that the De- 
partment would not accept an amend- 
ment relating to parity, but wanted the 
bill passed as it is. 

I merely wanted to get word from the 
Department, one way or the other, re- 
garding that allegation and that rumor. 

Now I find that the answer comes from 
the Senator from Illinois. The Senator 
from Illinois is stating the position of 
the Department, for example, on the 
question of the inclusion in the bill of 
provisions for price floors. The Senator 
from Illinois says the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is opposed to the price-floor pro- 
visions of the bill, and that the Secretary 
favors the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois which would strike out the 
provisions for such floors. 

I should like to obtain an equally 
candid answer in regard to the posi- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture on 
parity, which is what I was talking 
about. 

With all due respect, I say there is no 
law which denies the right of individual 
citizens or voluntary organizations to pe- 
tition the Congress. That is why the 
Farmers Union, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, and the Grange have 
their representatives in the lobbies; and 
that is why representatives of the AFL, 
the CIO, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and the Dlinois 
Manufacturers Association are frequent- 
ly in the lobbies. That is their privilege. 
However, there is a law which provides 
that executive branch officials shall not 
lobby the Congress. 
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All I was saying is that there is a dif- 
ference between representation of the 
position taken in committee by the ex- 
ecutive branch and representation of the 
position taken unofficially by the De- 
partment, but suggested sub rosa. 

But, Mr. President, even so, if the 
feelings of the Senator from Illinois have 
been injured, I should like to strike 
from the Rrecorp any reference to our 
friends in the Department of Agriculture. 

I have friends in the Department. I 
respect these career servants, and I do 
not raise my voice against them. I have 
my doubts about some of the political 
appointees. But I have the highest re- 
gard for the career public servants of 
the Department, and I commend them; 
they are carrying out their orders, and 
are doing their duty. 

In fact, sometimes I consult with them; 
and my consultations with them are 
more revealing and more reassuring to 
me than are the statements made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, either 
my ears deceived me, or the Recorp will 
show that there was an allegation that 
the law was being violated. I am willing 
to let the Recorp speak for itself. 

Furthermore, there is a Senate rule 
that no Senator shall direct the atten- 
tion of the Senate, during its sessions, to 
any occupant of the gallery. 

I am willing to stand on the RECORD. 

But at a time when there are many 
reporters in the gallery, I think it comes 
een poor grace to allege a violation of 

W. 

I know what the statute is; I have 
it here. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JORDAN in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senator 
knows what the statute is, let him read 
it. It is a violation of law for a member 
of the executive branch to lobby in Con- 
gress. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not yield any more. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I say, most 
respectfully, any time any Member of 
this body wants to point out that a 
member of the executive branch is lobby- 
ing, he is privileged to do so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. When there is a re- 
quest by a Member. That is what the 
law says. 

If the Senator from Minnesota wants 
to know when I was advised as to the 
attitude of the Secretary on the pend- 
ing amendment, I will simply say it was 
last Tuesday morning. It was not on 
Capitol Hill, either. When the matter 
was discussed, I ascertained from the 
Secretary what his attitude is on the 
matter. He thinks the bill is a very 
considerable improvement over what we 
have at the present time. He feels 
however, there ought to be a cutoff 
date. The largest responsible farm or- 
ganization in the United States has the 
same idea. I make no bones about the 
fact that the American Farm Bureau 
Federation is definitely for the amend- 
ment, 
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I had intended to make only a very 
brief speech, and merely say there is a 
dollars and cents floor provided by the 
bill. It is $1.10 on corn. That floor is 
permanent. If it is not permanent, I 
should like to be corrected. There is a 
floor under rice. That is $4 a hundred- 
weight. That floor is permanent. If 
I am wrong, I should like to be corrected. 
There is a floor under cotton. That floor 
is 30 cents a pound. That floor is per- 
manent. It reminds us of the reply of 
the fellow in jail. When somebody says 
“For how long are you in there?” he 
answers, “From now on.” As I read the 
language, it is from now on. If I am 
mistaken, I should certainly like to be 
corrected. 

Mr. President, I have lived in the sur- 
plus era. I know agriculture is not 
static. I know that in 1931 there was an 
average farm price for corn of 29 cents. 
I know that in 1947 it was up to $2.16. 

I know there are acreage adjustments 
in the bill. I know the allotment ceiling 
has come off corn. I know there will be 
modifications in production, and modi- 
fications in production mean modifica- 
tions in supply. There can be changes 
in demand. 

Mr. President, I am not wedded to 
rigidity. I am simply not devoted to 
anything static at a time like this. The 
amendment merely proposes to put a 
time limit on these dollars and cents 
floors: 1960 for corn; 1962 for cotton; 
1962 for rice. : 

The amendment is that simple: If 
the amendment does not prevail, I in- 
tend to vote for the bill. It is that 
simple, also. 

I have sought the advice of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues on the committee. 
I think they will bear me out that we 
have discussed this question quietly, on 
the whole, in order that I might get 
light on the subject and move in the 
right direction. I know some on our 
‘own side think. this amendment would 
be a mistake. Therefore, in good faith 
and in good conscience they are going 
to oppose it. 

I have not lobbied them. I offer the 
amendment because I think it is the 
administration’s viewpoint. I do it be- 
cause it represents the viewpoint of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I do it be- 
cause the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, of which the Illinois Agricultural 
Association is a component organization, 
with more than 200,000 farm members in 
my State, feels this ought to be done. 
At least they have said so through their 
responsible committees and officials. 

So this is the whole situation in a nut- 
shell; the amendment simply sets a time 
limit on these dollars and cents floors, 
so that at some date in the not too dis- 
tant future Congress will take another 
look and then determine, by law, what 
the support level shall be. 

Mr. President, that is my whole story 
in a nutshell, and I am glad to yield and 
let it rest at that point. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I listened to the 
statements made by the Senator from 
Illinois about the presence of Mr. 
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Wheeler in the gallery. I may say I de- 
sired some information regarding farm 
problems and farm statistics, and I 
availed myself of his presence by asking 
him to supply me with the information. 
From my standpoint, I think it is com- 
mendable to have available from the De- 
partment men from whom we can ask 
for information, especially statistical 
information, dealing with bills which are 
pending before the Senate. I merely 
express my gratitude to Mr. Wheeler for 
the prompitness with which he served me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio has made 
that observation. I constantly do the 
same thing he did. I ask officials of the 
Department of Justice to come here and 
call me from the floor when there is a 
matter pending on which I need infor- 
mation. I do it respecting matters of 
defense, labor, welfare, health, and any- 
thing which is within the whole wide 
compass of government. So I thought 
the criticism was an unnecessary refiec- 
tion upon a very fine public servant, and 
that it came with bad grace. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. One further question. 
Does the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois provide that at the end of a 
definite period the provisions which he 
mentioned will come to an end unless 
they are renewed by the Congress? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
again state which provisions will be 
terminated at the periods designated by 
him, as he stated in his main discussion? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The floor for corn is 
$1.10, but after 1960 we will take a look- 
see. On cotton it is 30 cents a’ pound. 
After. 1962 we will take another look. 
On rice it is $4 a hundred. After 1962 
we will take another look. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is the view of the 
Senator from Illinois, is it not, that, in 
view of constantly changing conditions, 
there ought not to be any permanency 
established as to price, and there ought 
to be some assurance that the price or 
support structure will be reviewed? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. I 
point out further that a floor works both 
ways. Often a floor can become a ceiling. 
It could be an advantage, and it could 
be a disadvantage; but I think it would 
be prudent and wise to take another look, 
particularly in times such as these, when 
there is so much change and uncer- 
tainty in the world. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What will be the situ- 
ation if the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois is adopted when the ter- 
minal points are reached? Will there 
then be a vacuum or will the existing 
law go into effect? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It could be either way. 
It will depend on whether the Congress 
takes action. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose the amendment of my good friend 
from Illinois. If price supports are fixed 
at less than 60 percent of parity they 
become meaningless. For example, price 
supports of less than 60 percent of parity 
for oats would mean less than 40 cents a 
bushel in North Dakota. Based on the 
prewar dollar, that would amount to 20 
cents a bushel or less. 
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I may say to my friend from Illinois, 
I wish he would visit North Dakota again. 
I know the Senator visited North Dakota 
some years ago. There has been a transi- 
tion in our area. 

On my own farm we have not had a 
corn-crop failure in 15 years. It is true 
we do not produce as much per acre as 
some States, but with the cheap land and 
the wide open spaces we have certain 
advantages. In North Dakota we can 
put on a pound of beef or a pound of pork 
cheaper than it can be done in Iowa, 
Illinois, or Ohio. That is what the farm- 
ers will have to do, and are now doing in 
ever-increasing amounts. If it is neces- 
sary to force us to have even cheaper 
feed, we will step up our feeding opera- 
tions. ; l 

Rather than have a price support lower 
than 60 percent of parity, I would prefer 
nothing at all. We can produce as many 
bushels of oats per acre as can be pro- 
duced in the State of Illinois, Ohio, or 
Iowa, and we consistently do so. We can 
do the same thing with barley. If we 
are forced to cheaper and cheaper feed 
grains, we will have to engage in greater 
and greater production of hogs and cat- 
tle, which we are doing now. 

I hope that this little minimum price 
support of 60 percent of parity will not 
be eliminated. If we were talking about 
90 percent or 100 percent of parity, it 
might be different, but when we get down 
to 60 percent of parity and put a termi- 
nation date on that, it looks, as tħough 
the future for farming is not very bright. 

I cannot understand why a farm or- 
ganization or the Department of Agri- 
‘culture would want a price-support pro- 
gram of less than 60 percent of parity. 
If it is proposed to have a support pro- 
gram lower than that, it should be abol- 
ished completely. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have the 
committee report in my hand, and I 
should like to refer to page 3: 

TITLE II—Corn AND FEED GRAINS 

With respėct to corn and feed grains, title 
II provides, effective with the 1959 crops, 
for (1) discontinuance of corn acreage allot- 
ments and the commercial corn-producing 
area (sec, 201); (2) price support for corn at 
90 percent of the 3-year average price (ad- 
justed to offset the effect of abnormal quan- 
tities of low-grade corn), but not less than 
$1.10 per bushel (sec. 202). 


Mr. President, I shall have to oppose 
the amendment offered by my distin- 
guished friend from Illinois. If we pass 
the pending bill, we will not have a com- 
mercial corn area, and any producer 
can plant as much corn as he likes. 
There will be no corn acreage allotments 
in order to receive price supports. If 
the bill is enacted, whatever the average 
market price is for the 3 previous years 
will then be the basis for determining 
the support price the farmer will receive 
for his corn. He will get 90 percent of 
that average market price, if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois is 
adopted. Under the bill he will get 90 
percent, but in no event can the sup- 
port price go below $1.10 per bushel. I 
think that price floor is essential. 

According to the best figures as of 
now, we anticipate in the first year the 
corn price will be around $1.15 on a 
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national average. If the floor of $1.10 
is too high, we can take a look at it in 
the future. 

Reference was made in the debate to 
a person who was committed indefinitely 
to a prison. I have been privileged to 
serve as Governor of my State. Many, 
many times we reviewed the status of 
those committed to our institutions 
under life sentences. If we found any 
justification whatsoever for the commu- 
tation of those sentences, or for the 
reprieve of those persons, we had such 
responsibility. I feel that if we find at 
any future time a floor of $1.10 is pos- 
sibly too high we can reexamine the 
question and lower the floor, if that is 
necessary. 

I do not want to put up a danger flag 
in front of the farmers of the Nation 
and say to them, “We do not give you 
any kind of assurance after 1960. After 
1960 we can drop this program to a lower 
level.” 

I want to give the farmer, when he 
contracts for a $5,000 combine or a $3,000 
corn picker or any other equipment cost- 
ing so much under the present infla- 
tionary price levels, some assurance that 
he will have at least an income in the 
next 2 or 3 years which will permit him 
to pay his obligations. 

That is the principle I believe is in- 
volved in the farm bill which we as a 
committee established after many, many 
days of sincere study as to what was 
best. We had testimony from farmers 
and farm organizations and, after public 
hearings, we endeavored to draft into 
legislative language the general thought 
of the majority of the witnesses to whom 
we had listened. We have incorporated 
that thought in the bill to the best of 
our ability and judgment. 

I say again I have great respect for 
farm organizations, because I myself 
have been a leader in them for a num- 
ber of years. I am a member, with my 
dues paid up, of farm organizations, I 
am a qualified member. I have respect 
for those organizations. 

But I say again that we must promise 
our American farmer some hope in this 
day and age, when the costs the farmer 
is compelled to pay for machinery and 
in taxes and for insurance of his prop- 
erty are so high. If we cannot hold out 
the hope for the farmer to receive around 
$1.10 per bushel, what chance will he 
have? With a floor of $1.10 per bushel, 
the average farmer across the land will 
not get $1.10. The $1.10 was the floor 
last year, but a farmer who got a com- 
modity corn loan in the State of Minne- 
sota averaged about $1.03 a bushel. 

So, much as I respect my friend from 
Illinois, who has been an honorable leg- 
islative Member both in the House of 
Representatives and in the Senate, and 
who is now the minority whip of the 
Senate, in this instance I am going to 
vote to hold out to the American farmer 
the assurance that we are not going to 
drop the price of corn, and of the feed 
grains equivalent to corn, below what 
would be $1.10 per bushel come 1960. 

I do not care to argue the question fur- 
ther. If there is something which will 
justify a review by the Congress from an 
economic standpoint, the Congress will 
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reconvene in the future, regardless of 
who happens to sit in this Chamber. The 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
will reconvene, just as certain as this 
Nation stands. I know that those who 
may serve in the future will be honor- 
able men who will give the question a 
review in an honest, sincere manner. If 
a future Congress should find that $1.10 
per bushel is an unrealistic floor, it can 
be changed. The law can be amended. 

I am not in favor of amending the bill 
which is under consideration now. I 
want to hold out to the farmers the hope 
that there is some security for them. If 
the farmer contracts for a machine, it 
will take him many years to pay for it. 
It will require many years of his effort 
before the machine is paid for. If a 
farmer contracts for a piece of land, we 
have to hold out some certainty that he 
will be able to pay his obligation. Other- 
wise he will not incur the obligation. 

I want to make it possible for the man 
who wants to retire and cease being a 
farm manager or operator to have an 
opportunity to sell his property to some 
young farm family which wants to buy 
it. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Putting a termination 
date on the minimum price support of 60 
percent of parity, or 60 percent of a fair 
price, would be the same as putting a 
termination date on the minimum-wage 
law, would it not? 

Mr. THYE. -I can see no difference, 
It would be exactly the same as if we 
said to the airlines today, “After 1960 
we are not going to continue to subsidize 
you, if you are operating your interna- 
tional routes in the red.” That would 
be the very same thing. 

We have underwritten the costs for the 
merchant marine, so that our shipown- 
ers can invest in vessels which will pro- 
vide them a certain revenue. We have 
also helped the airlines. The tariff struc- 
ture itself has held out a positive hope 
to the industrialist that he will not be 
faced with competition which will de- 
stroy him. We have said to the busi- 
nessman, “There is a Tariff Commission 
which will review all questions.” There 
is a Commerce Department and a De- 
partment of Agriculture, to be the 
spokesmen for the respective activities of 
the Nation which they represent; the De- 
partment of Commerce for business, and 
the Department of Agriculture in the ag- 
ricultural field. 

I cannot see any justification for say- 
ing that we fear to go beyond 1960 with 
a $1.10 price, because that would repre- 
sent about $1.03 a bushel in the corn- 
producing area of the Nation. 

Mr. MUNDT obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendments. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I also 
rise in opposition to the amendments 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois. I do so as a somewhat 
lukewarm advocate of the proposed legis- 
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lation, rather than as one who is enthu- 
siastically and wholeheartedly in sup- 
port of it. I do so as one who voted 
neither “yea” nor “nay” on final passage 
in the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, of which I am a member, but 
as one who merely voted “present” in 
order to establish a quorum so that 
members of the committee who were in 
favor of the proposed legislation might 
get the bill reported to the Senate. I 
both offered and voted for amendments 
in committee which were rejected. I ex- 
pect to support some amendments to it 
here on the Senate floor. 

Until yesterday, I often had some 
doubts in my own mind as to whether or 
not this legislation, on balance, was of 
genuine value to the area of the farm 
belt which I represent. It has both some 
good and bad aspects. However, after 
the adoption of the Young-Mundt 
amendment last night, which attached 
the Wool Act to the bill, I am now sure 
that, on balance, it has a definite value to 
the farmers of my State. I am sure 
that, on balance, the passage of this 
legislation will be much more to the in- 
terest of the agricultural area which I 
represent than would be failure to enact 
such legislation. 

I find in the bill some interesting ex- 
perimental steps which I believe, for the 
corn producers of South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, and Iowa, will mean 
extra dollars in their pockets, and extra 
opportunity on the farm. 

So there are inducements impelling 
me to vote for the proposed legislation, 
and I shall support it if it is improved 
by amendment or if it is not seriously 
impaired by amendment. 

As a supporter of the legislation—as 
I say, a lukewarm supporter—as one who 
is convinced that it is not the complete 
and total answer to the farm problem, 
as one who recognizes that it is moti- 
vated primarily by the distress in which 
cotton and rice find themselves, and as 
one of a number of creatures of com- 
promise—and most legislation in the 
Senate involves compromise in order to 
bring a bill out of committee—I recognize 
that we have provided some steps de- 
signed to be helpful to cotton and rice. 

We have also added some steps in the 
area of corn which we believe will be 
useful to producers of that product. 

The value of this bill is further but- 
tressed by the fact that, for the first 
time, price supports on feed grains are 
made mandatory, which is another ad- 
vantage so far as our farmers are con- 
cerned, It comprises a new victory for 
price supports. On that basis also I sup- 
port the proposed legislation. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota touched on a 
very important phase of the bill, namely, 
the change to mandatory supports for 
feed grains, in terms of their equivalent 
feed value as compared with corn. That 
phase of the bill is desirable and most 
important. 

As to the other phases, it is a fact 
that very few corn farmers were able to 
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be in compliance. They had no assur- 
ance, if they were out of compliance, 
that there would be any floor under corn 
prices, as it was then up to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to establish the sup- 
ports. That he had done in the past 
year, as well as in the previous 2 years. 

Therefore we have an improvement in 
the pending legislation by reason of the 
mandatory supports for feed grains, and 
the fact that there is a floor under corn 
prices, 

Another phase is “hat the so-called 
commercial corn area designations are 
abolished. I think the Senator from 
South Dakota will agree with me that 
that is a desirable feature. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. I was coming to 
that. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator touched on a 
most important phase of the bill, namely, 
the floor under prices of feed grains. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is certainly true that 
in a State such as mine, where more 
than half of the counties are not in the 
commercial corn belt, the proposed leg- 
islation, as applied to corn, would give 
farmers a more profitable market for 
their corn. It would give them a greater 
opportunity to use their acres in the 
production of corn as a cash crop, and, 
consequently, as a means of expanding 
their farm income. 

I believe that any farm bill which is 
passed is somewhat experimental. It is 
not the complete and total answer. It 
is not written in perpetuity. As one 
Member who has served on the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
for quite a while, I am becoming a little 
tired of constantly enacting legislation 
on the basis that when we come back 
next January, on the first day of the 
session we shall have a pitchfork at our 
backs and a pistol at our heads, with the 
admonition, “You must enact new farm 
legislation in 60 days, 90 days, or 120 
days, or else agriculture will go to the 
bow-wows.” 

I think it is time to start writing farm 
legislation as we write other legislation, 
with a period at the end of it instead of 
acomma. We can revise it just as well 
without an expiration date as with it. 
If the farmers are being hurt next 
March, or a year from next March, or 
at any other time, we can enact legis- 
lation to correct the situation without a 
mandate from a preceding Congress 
which tries to guide the future by the 
dead hand of the past. Or if, by some 
happy, fortuitous miracle, the farmer is 
becoming too rich as a consequence of 
the new legislation, if he is making so 
much money that the Internal Revenue 
Service is unable to forward it all to 
Washington, and we must cut his income 
down a little, we can enact equalizing 
legislation. 

Farm legislation is too often enacted 
for a period of a year, 2 years, or 3 years. 
When we try to do a businesslike job 
of writing constructive legislation, we 
must realize that it is an evolutionary 
process, which some day, we hope, will 
flower into permanent legislation giving 
every farmer, in connection with every 
a a fair price for a full-farm opera- 

on. 

As we work toward that goal, I dislike 
to see a calendar on the wall and to be 
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told, “You must do it by a certain date 
or the farm economy will go to the dogs.” 
I do not know of any other field of eco- 
nomic endeavor which we approach in 
that manner. I do not see why we must 
single out the farmer for all the slings 
and arrows of misfortune if Congress 
fails to act. Obviously we shall write 
more farm legislation next year, and the 
year after that. But we are constantly 
compelling the farmer to do a plank- 
walking job; if the ship of state shifts 
a little he falls into the sea and drowns. 
Why do we want to put the farmer in 
that position all the time? We must not 
now insert a new bobtailed terminal 
date in this legislation which will tend 
to erode the income of our farmers 
through political maneuvering. 

Why not enact a bill, and later cor- 
rect it, amend it, modify it, change it, 
adjust it, and readjust it constantly in 
an effort to give the farmer more net 
income, a greater degree of parity, and 
a greater degree of justice, until finally 
we arrive at the goal of complete equity, 
complete justice, complete parity. Let us 
discontinue writing in an automatic 
termination date whenever we write farm 
legislation. 

So I urge my colleagues not to establish 
a terminal date which will leave the 
farmer struggling without adequate leg- 
islation in the event Congress becomes so 
busy with other affairs, or the Senate be- 
comes wrapped up in a filibuster, or 
something else occurs so that well in- 
tentioned Members of Congress simply 
cannot find time to act at the appro- 
priate hour, so, as a consequence of our 
inaction, the farmer goes on another 
toboggan ride. It does not make any 
sense to me at all. Why should the 
farmer be victimized like that? Why 
must the farmer always go through a 
Perils of Pauline act if Congress does not 
act promptly? We are going to act in all 
events as rapidly and as conveniently 
and as realistically as we can. However, 
if we place the farmer in that perilous 
condition, it seems to me we gamble 
needlessly with a basic industry of this 
country, to wit, agriculture. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Tf yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to join the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
in his thought concerning the inadvis- 
ability of providing terminal dates, as a 
general rule, on agricultural legislation. 
Both of us have seen the time when 
Congress has met too late the deadlines 
provided in legislative enactments. The 
soil had been prepared, the crops planted, 
and a course of action taken, but Con- 
gress acted too late for the farmers to 
take advantage of the legislation. 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely. 

Mr. CURTIS. Another very important 
reason is this: Too often when we must 
consider farm legislation under a dead- 
line condition we wind up by not doing 
as good a job as could be done. Many 
times we find ourselves in such a posi- 
tion that we must do something in con- 
nection with farm legislation, and we do 
the best we can under the circumstances, 
That goes on and on and on. We say, 
“This is the best we can do at this time.” 
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A more basic reason for opposing the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois is that it deprives Congress 
of facing the issue and devising the best 
solution it can. It keeps us in the tur- 
moil of always legislating under an 
emergency. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
very much for his support, which I be- 
lieve to be entirely justified. We have 
had expressions of opposition to the 
amendments from a number of Republi- 
can Senators. I certainly hope that 
Democratic Senators will join us in ex- 
pressions of opposition. In this Demo- 
cratic Congress of 1958 we have seen a 
dramatic and drastic laboratory demon- 
stration of what delay can do to injure 
farm income. This Democratic con- 
trolled Congress, for example, has de- 
layed and delayed and delayed action 
on the renewal of the National Wool Act, 
which, by an overwhelming yea-and-nay 
vote yesterday, was added to the bill by 
the adoption of the Young-Mundt 
amendment. It should have been en- 
acted in this Democratic Senate many 
long weeks ago. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. It should have been 
passed by the Senate when it was first 
reported by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

I do not know what causes these de- 
lays. But I do know that the sheepmen 
of the country, in planning for their 
lambing operations, have lost a sense of 
security, have been handicapped in their 
business, have been hampered in their 
planning, and have been worried and 
concerned and distressed and unable to 
program their operations properly, be- 
cause of the failure of the Democrat pol- 
icy committee for so long a time to 
schedule the wool bill for consideration 
by the Senate. That delay was caused in 
a body controlled by Democrats. The 
National Wool Act is so popular that on 
the yea-and-nay vote last evening only 
nine Members of the Senate voted 
against it. However, the delays engi- 
neered by Democrats have already caused 
the wool industry and the sheep indus- 
try a considerable amount of money. 
The Democratic Party must answer to 
our farmers for these economic losses. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. In a moment I shall be 
glad to yield. What I have said about 
the wool bill is equally and even more 
dramatically true about the delay by 
this Democratic Congress which has 
brought distress to the American 
farmer in connection with the very 
tardy and long postponed action on 
Public Law 480. 

Mr. THYE. That is what I wished to 
point out. 

Mr. MUNDT. Public Law 480 was re- 
ported by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry a long time ago. It was 
approved by the Senate a long time ago. 
It had bipartisan support in the Senate 
a long time ago. Shoulder to shoulder a 
Democrat like my distinguished friend 
from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY], and 
my other distinguished friend from 
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Minnesota [Mr. THYE], as well as other 
leading spokesmen for agriculture on 
both sides of the aisle, put Public Law 
430 through the Senate. 

Then what happened? It was caught 
in a political trap created by the Dem- 
ocrat Party in the House of Representa- 
tives. It is still in that trap, although 
it is hoped it is about to escape. Since 
the House finally acted a day or two ago 
so Public Law 480 is now in conference. 
So, we can see how politicians sometimes 
find reasons for delay. 

I do not wish to enact legislation with 
a terminal date, so that another body 
in the future, either Republican or Dem- 
ocrat, can stall and delay and argue and 
criticize, and finally come up with a date 
torn from the calendar, with the result 
that the farmer will get hurt by a time- 
expiration situation. 

No one knows how many hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of exports in 
farm products have been denied to the 
farmers of America, or what reason in- 
duced the Democrats in the House of 
Representatives for the last 90 days to 
fail to pass Public Law 480, which has 
expired, and which the Senate long ago 
adopted by overwhelming action. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.MUNDT. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. THYE. What the Senator from 
South Dakota has said is true. We have 
lost millions of dollars by being unable 
to dispose of surplus agricultural com- 
modities during the months in which 
Public Law 480 has been tied up by a 
political situation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The farmers have lost an 
enormous amount of money. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has lost much time 
in which he could have been negotiating 
for the disposal of surplus agricultural 
commodities in foreign countries. We 
have denied him the money and we have 
denied him the authorization. The bill 
is still lying in a logjam in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. I wish to point out 
that it is serious economic business. I 
do not blame politicians for playing pol- 
itics. We are all politicians and we all 
play politics. However, I do not want 
the farmer to get caught in the middle, 
so that he can be shot at from both 
sides by politicians in both parties. Let 
us recognize once and for all that the 
farm problem is an economic problem 
and not a political problem. Let us leg- 
islate in search of a sound economic 
solution rather than in an effort to per- 
petuate a political issue. I have seen 
enough of the tragic economic conse- 
quences of delays by this Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress in connection with what 
happened to the Wool Act and Public 
Law 480. They have caused the Amer- 
ican farmer to lose many millions of dol- 
lars. I do not wish the Senate to pass 
a bill which contains a terminal date, 
so that a new series of stalling and a new 
series of delays will put the farmer in 
the position of once again being hurt 
by the onward march of history, which 
no one is able to stop. For that reason 
I suggest that we vote against the amend- 
ment offered by my good friend from 
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Illinois and that we do not create an- 
other hazard and another peril for the 
American farmer, on top of all the other 
vicissitudes of weather and economics 
which now confront him, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
oppose the amendment offered by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. The bill is bad 
enough as it is, without adding a final 
blow to it. 

This amendment, if adopted, would 
remove from the bill the floors on rice, 
cotton, and feed grains. I say that if 
that is done, we can look ahead to the 
day of a depressed agriculture as a sure- 
ty. There will be every probability of 
an assured accomplishment. 

In the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, floors such as $4 a hundred- 
weight for rice, 30 cents a pound for cot- 
ton, $1.10 a bushel for corn, and a limit 
of 60 percent of parity for the so-called 
secondary feed grains—barley, oats, and 
rye—were placed in the bill to make cer- 
tain that the Department of Agriculture, 
in the administration of the act, would 
not permit a situation to develop which 
would make prices so low that they would 
be catastrophic. 

The bill already, as it stands, has glar- 
ing weaknesses. So far as my part of 
the country is concerned, the feed-grain 
section, from the information I obtain 
from people in Minnesota—and I have 
received a number of letters and tele- 
grams from a wide variety of farm 
groups, not simply farmers unions— 
there is opposition to the price depressing 
effects of the bill. 

The junior Senator from Illinois of- 
fers an amendment which deletes one of 
the more satisfactory provisions of the 
bill. He says it is the administration’s 
amendment; that it has the support of 
the Secretary of Agriculture; that it has 
the support of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 

So the issue is clearly drawn. I am 
opposed to the amendment. I am de- 
lighted that the yeas and nays have been 
ordered on it, because now we will stand 
up and be counted. We will say whether 
we wish to eliminate any modicum of 
protection for agricultural producers. 

I just listened to the speech by the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpt]. It really interested 
me. The first part of his remarks re- 
lated to the Wool Act. The Senator from 
South Dakota related how the delay by 
the Senate in connection with the Wool 
Act had caused uncertainty and loss to 
the farmers. 

The Wool Act does not expire until 
March 1959. We seldom legislate a year 
in advance, Several months of author- 
ity for the Wool Act still remain. 

I wish the same concern had been 
shown by the Department of Agriculture 
for the dairy industry as it has shown for 
the wool producers. 

Do not misunderstand me. I sup- 
ported the Wool Act. I was a cosponsor 
of it. I voted for the Wool Act as an 
amendment to the bill. That was and 
is one of the amendments which the ad- 
ministration was willing to accept. It is 
a 90 percent of parity, or better, amend- 
ment. I am all for that, but I wish to 
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make it quite clear that any talk about 
delay concerning the Wool Act jeopar- 
dizing wool production is simply political 
hokum. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Under the Wool Act, 
the Secretary of Agriculture must an- 
nounce this fall the price support for 
the next year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. YOUNG. Unless the act were ex- 
tended now, the Secretary could not an- 
nounce the price support for next year 
as required under the law which must 
be made this fall. The producers must 
make their arrangements beforehand. 
They must purchase ewes and make 
their production plans ahead of time. 
The expiration date is March 1959. 
There would be great uncertainty until 
the next Congress acted; and it prob- 
ably could not act until March or April 
of next year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I fully appreciate 
that. But the month of July is not 
“this fall.” It is quite hot; it is red 
hot; it is still in the heat of summer. 

I say this in all good nature to my 
friend from North Dakota. The major 
issue before Congress was not whether 
we would enact a wool bill, everyone 
knew it would be enacted. It could have 
been enacted as a separate bill. I sup- 
ported it as an amendment to the bill 
under consideration, because, like other 
Senators, I wanted to be sure we had 
such a law. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. THYE. In all good humor I say 
to my colleague, because I share his feel- 
ings on every phase of the farm bill, that 
in relation to the question of acting on 
a wool bill in advance of the expiration 
of the present law, it is important to do 
so because it is necessary for a sheep 
raiser to carry a lamb for about a year 
and a half before it will breed. If a 
farmer or a rancher is to make plans 
for 1959, he must know in this calendar 
year what the situation will be, price- 
wise, both for wool and lambs. Then 
he will know whether to hold back his 
ewes this year, if he expects to have 
them as a breeding flock for next year. 
That is why it is important for us to act 
a year in advance 

But I agree with my colleague that the 
law does not expire in this calendar 
year. It extends until next year. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
statement which my colleague has made. 

As to Public Law 480, I want the REC- 
orD to be quite clear that last year when 
that law was passed, it was not passed 
until late in the summer. I believe it 
was in August or the latter part of July, 
even though the act itself had expired 
on June 30. I am referring to the act 
authorizing financing. At that time I 
tried to get a 2-year extension of the 
act. I also tried to get additional 
moneys for the act. I predicted then 
exactly what would happen, because the 
pattern has been the same year after 
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year. Isaid we should have a 2-year ex- 
tension, so that we would have a better 
program and better planning, and would 
not encounter delays. 

I also said then that more money was 
needed; that the Department was not 
advocating the amount of funds which 
were required. The position of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget was untenable. 

The truth is that the money was avail- 
able under Public Law 480, so far as com- 
mitments were concerned, in the spring 
of this year—not now, but in the spring, 
March and April. 

-We had already made, through the De- 

partment of Agriculture, commitments 
for the sale, under Public Law 480, of 
goods held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in an amount which was 
equal to the total amount of funds which 
were authorized. 

So if there is a problem, we shall have 
to take the blame, for I suggest that 
there must be a lot of sharing of the 
blame. 

I think it is fair to say that the junior 
Senator from Minnesota was advocating 
a 2-year extension rather than an ex- 
tension of l year. Frankly, it should be 5 
years. Frankly, the Government of the 
United States has a report, which is now 
before the departments, advocating 5 
years. The administration has a report 
advocating 5 years. I advocated 2 years 
as a modest proposal. 

So I simply want the Recorp to be 
quite clear that the administration has 
been derelict in its responsibility to pro- 
gram properly Public Law 480 require- 
ments. Had the Government done so, 
believe me, we would not be in all the 
trouble we are in at present. 

Mr. President, as I understand, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered on the 
Dirksen amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I support the amendment because 
I think it is a good amendment. I think 
it was drawn with prudence and will 
be very helpful to the eventual adjust- 
ment of the farm program. 

As was pointed out by the junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois, the amendment sim- 
ply provides a cutoff date before which, 
if Congress desires, it can take a look 
at the program. No one knows what 
will happen in the next 2 or 3 years to 
farm production. It is entirely possible 
that we may produce tremendous sur- 
pluses again. 

I hope that production and the de- 
mand for the things produced will be 
more nearly in balance. I hope the 
price of corn, for instance, will not go 
down to the floor of $1.10, on the av- 
ae for farmers throughout the coun- 

ry. 
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But some unfortunate misconceptions 
are being spread about the farm pro- 
gram. I can speak a little more ac- 
curately about corn than I can about 
cotton and rice, because I am not fa- 
miliar with the cotton and rice prob- 
lems. 

But under the bill, with a $1.10 floor, 
the corn farmer will be much better 
off than he is under the price-support 
program. This is a better bill for the 
corn farmer, when we stop to think 
that only 14 percent of the farmers in 
the commercial corn area took advan- 
tage of the corn loan program last year. 
That left 86 percent who paid no at- 
tention to it, but sold their corn on the 
open market, at prices which were down 
to an average of a dollar a bushel in the 
noncommercial areas. 

When we stop to think that, this year, 
only approximately 12 percent of the 
corn producers of the country will par- 
ticipate in this program and will at- 
tempt to take any advantage at all of 
the storage program in the commercial 
corn area, we can readily realize that 
the acreage allotments are not impor- 
tant to the corn producer; he simply 
is not using the machinery which is pro- 
vided by the law. 

The pending bill simplifies the law; 
the bill eliminates the acreage meas- 
urement, which is so troublesome in all 
the hundreds of commercial corn coun- 
ties of the Nation. The bill simplifies 
the administration of the law; and I 
think the bill will save vast amounts 
of money to the Department of Agri- 
culture and to the taxpayers. 

The bill establishes a floor of $1.10, 
which actually is better than the floor 
now available to noncompliers. 

The amendments of the Senator from 
Illinois permit the arrangement to con- 
tinue for several years, and then Con- 
gress can examine it, and then ascer- 
tain the situation of agriculture—or, I 
should say, permit the arrangement, so 
far as corn is concerned, to continue for 
several years, and to continue through 
the 1962 crop year, in the case of cot- 
ton and rice. 

I think the amendments are desirable, 
and will give the Congress notice and 
warning that it should reexamine the 
program several years from now, deter- 
mine how it is working, and then pass 
whatever affirmative legislation might 
then be indicated as desirable. 

It is for these reasons that I shall 
support the amendments of the Senator 
from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments of the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
shall say only a few words about the 
amendments. 

I rise in opposition to the amendments 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

This amendment limits to 2 years the 
periods during which the 30-cent mini- 
mum support price for cotton, the $1.10 
minimum support price for corn, and the 
$4 minimum support price for rice would 
be in effect. In the case of cotton and 
rice the amendment would limit these 
minimums to the 1961 and 1962 crops. 
In the case of corn the minimum would 
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be limited to the 1959 and 1960 crops. 
The amendment suggests that Congress 
would fix new minimums at some subse- 
quent date to be applicable after the end 
of the 2-year period in which each mini- 
mum provided by the bill would be in 
effect. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry spent considerable time in 
studying the bill. In the course of our 
deliberations, quite a number of conces- 
sions were made and compromises were 
reached, in order that the committee 
might come to an ultimate agreement 
on a bill which could be reported to the 
Senate, and signed by the President. 

Iam in complete accord with the views 
which have been expressed so well by my 
good friend, the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. MUNDT]. 

I would like to point out to the Sen- 
ate that the pending bill is more or less 
permanent in nature. But, as I have 
said, if the amendments of the senior 
Senator from Illinois are adopted, the 
price support floors fixed in the bill will 
expire at the end of 2 years. 

Mr. President, Congress is not pro- 
hibited from reviewing at any time any 
piece of legislation which may be on the 
statute books. I am sure that if in 2 or 
3 or even 4 years from today, it is shown 
that the pending bill is not working 
properly, Congress will take appropriate 
action as a matter of fact. I would 
personally take the lead in such a review 
under those conditions. 

But, Mr. President, why should the 
Congress provide now that at the end 
of 2 years, these floors shall be removed? 

I wonder how many Senators present 
in the Chamber would vote for a mini- 
mum wage bill which provided for a 
minimum wage of, let us say, $1 an hour, 
if the bill would expire at the end of 
2 years. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry worked hard and 
diligently on the pending bill, in order 
to report some type of acceptable farm 
legislation to the Senate. With that in 
mind I am very much surprised and dis- 
appointed to learn that the administra- 
tion favors the Dirksen amendments. I 
say this because if those amendments 
are adopted, I fear we shall not have a 
farm bill this session of Congress, In 
my judgment, the amendments are just 
that bad. 

Mr. President, for the past 20 years 
there have been some kind of minimum 
prices in effect for commodities produced 
by farmers. Although those prices were 
placed on a sliding scale, yet they were 
prices on which the farmers could de- 
pend. 

In the present case, we fix a price of 
$1.10 for corn—or approximately 62 or 
63 percent of parity; a price of 30 cents 
for 1-inch cotton—or approximately 65 
to 66 percent of parity; and we have 
made a similar provision for rice. 

Why should we vote to remove the 
props from under the price supports? 

So, Mr. President, I ask that the 
amendments of the Senator from Illinois 
be rejected. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
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Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very 
much the statement which has been 
made by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

I have not had the privilege of hear- 
ing all the debate on the amendments, 
because all morning I have been in the 
Finance Committee. But I concur in 
the statements which have been made 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
committee. 

I can imagine the unrest and the con- 
cern which would affect agriculture if 
the amendments were adopted. 

In the case of the average farm on 
which there is a mortgage, the mort- 
gage runs for years, and the farm fam- 
ily which must make the payments on 
the mortgage has been looking forward 
to rather stable conditions in agricul- 
ture for the next few years. But these 
amendments, if adopted, would remove 
the props. 

Let us consider the situation of those 
who plan to buy farm machinery in the 
next several years. If these amend- 
ments are adopted, and become law, 
those who plan to buy farm machinery 
in the next several years will have to 
abandon their plans, because, once the 
amendments are adopted, they will not 
know what the agricultural conditions 
in the next few years will be. 

Furthermore, I believe the amend- 
ments would have a very serious, adverse 
effect on the prosperity of the Nation as 
a whole, because agriculture is a most 
important segment of the entire econ- 
omy. 

Frankly, I cannot conceive that the 
amendments will be adopted. 

It may very well be that some of the 
floors will need to be reviewed; but that 
can be done either next year or the fol- 
lowing year. 

So, Mr. President, I shall vote to re- 
ject the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments of the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SmatHers], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR] is absent by leave of the Senate 
attending the 49th Congress of the In- 
ternational Parliamentary Union at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent because of a death in 
the family. 

On this vote, the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND] is paired with the Senator from 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Florida 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmatHers] is paired with the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. HOBLITZELL]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Florida would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] is paired with the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Potter]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Texas would 
vote “nay.” and the Senator from Michi- 
gan would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CASE] 
and the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] are absent because of of- 
ficial business having been appointed by 
the Vice President to attend the 49th 
Congress of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LOTT] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS] and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Porter] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] and the Sena- 
tor from Colorado (Mr. AtLorr] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITzELL] is paired with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr.Smatuers]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Florida would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Por- 
TER] is paired with the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Michigan 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Texas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 51, as follows: 


YEAS—33 
Aiken Cotton Malone 
Anderson Dirksen Martin, Iowa 
Barrett Goldwater Martin, Pa. 
Beall Hickenlooper Morton 
Bennett Hruska Pastore 
Bricker Ives Payne 
Bridges Javits Purtell 
Bush Jenner Revercomb 
Butler Knowland Saltonstall 
Capehart Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Case, N. J Lausche Williams 
NAYS—51 

Bible Hill Murray 
Byrd Humphrey Neuberger 
Carlson Jackson O'Mahoney 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Proxmire 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Church Jordan Russell 
Cooper Kefauver Schoeppel 
Curtis Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Do Kerr Spar n 
Dworshak Langer Stennis 
Eastland Long Symington 
Ellender Magnuson Talmadge 

n Mansfield Thurmond 
Fulbright McNamara ye 
Gore Monroney Watkins 
Green Morse Wiley 
Hayden Mundt Young 

NOT VOTING—12 
Allott Frear McClellan 
Case, S. Dak. Hennings Potter 
Clark Hoblitzell Smathers 
Flanders Holland Yarborough 
So Mr. DirKsen’s amendments were 

rejected. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ments were rejected be reconsidered. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator from 
Montana to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT EISEN- 
HOWER TO NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF 
MINISTERS OF THE UNION OF SO- 
VIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a letter which 
has just been released by the White 
House, from the President of the United 
States to Nikita Khrushchev, chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE WHITE House, July 25, 1958. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have studied your 
letter of July 23. I find in it apparent mis- 
understandings of the views expressed in my 
letter of July 22, which I would request you 
to read again more carefully. 

I then said that if, despite the facts estab- 
lished in the recent meetings of the Secu- 
rity Council, your Government still desires 
to allege that the situation in Lebanon con- 
stitutes an imminent danger to peace in 
the Middle East, the proper forum for appro- 
priate discussion is the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council. I am glad that you now recog- 
nize the responsibility of the United Nations 
and have withdrawn your original proposal 
which would have gravely undermined the 
prestige and authority of the United Nations. 

My letter pointed out that the Charter of 
the United Nations authorizes members of 
government, and that of course includes 
heads of government and foreign ministers, 
to represent a member nation at the Secu- 
rity Council and that if such a meeting 
were generally desired, the United States 
would join in following that orderly pro- 
cedure, It is, of course, not yet certain that 
such a meeting is in fact generally desired, 
although that may prove to be the case. 

You now make specific suggestions dealing 
with the composition of the Security Council 
and the conditions under which nations 
other than members of the Council may par- 
ticipate in discussions of the Council. My 
letter to you of July 22 urged that one of 
the advantages of proceedings in the Secu- 
rity Council is that there are established 
rules on these matters and it is accordingly 
not necessary to rely on improvising. I 
pointed out that when rules of this kind 
are sought to be improvised, there is raised 
a whole series of new problems, notably as 
to the participation and nonparticipation of 
various states. The United States will ad- 
here, in these respects, to the Charter, which 
lays down the conditions under which na- 
tions which are not members of the Council 
may participate in the discussions of the 
Council. 

As to the agenda, we agree that it should 
be limited to a discussion of the problems 
of the Middle East, including the causes of 
those problems. I would, however, be lacking 
in candor if I did not make clear that to put 
peace and security on a more stable basis in 
the Middle East requires far more than mere- 
ly a consideration of Lebanon and Jordon, 
These situations are but isolated manifesta- 
tions of far broader problems. In my opinion 
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the instability of peace and security is in 
large measure due to the jeopardy in which 
small nations are placed. It would be the 
purpose of the United States to deal with the 
specific incidents you raise within that broad 
context. To do otherwise would be to be 
blind to the teaching of history. 

You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that World 
War II was brought about by a series of acts 
of direct and indirect aggression against 
small nations. In March 1939 the then head 
of the Soviet Communict Party pointed out 
that the failure of nonaggressive nations, 
among which he named Britain and France, 
to check direct or indirect aggression against 
small countries, meant “giving free rein to 
war and, consequently, transforming the war 
into a world war.” That forecast unhappily 
proved true. 

You will also recall the 1950 “peace through 
deeds” resolution of the General Assembly 
which condemns the “fomenting of civil strife 
in the interest of a foreign power,” as among 
the gravest of all crimes. 

It is my earnest hope that through the 
United Nations Security Council steps can be 
taken in regard to the Middle East which, 
by making peace more secure there, will help 
promote it elsewhere. 

In conclusion, I suggest that the perma- 
nent representatives of the members of the 
United Nations Security Council in New York 
should exchange views, under arrangements 
made by the Secretary General, to ascertain 
that a meeting of the kind and under condi- 
tions I suggest is generally acceptable. If 
so they should also agree upon a date which 
would be generally satisfactory. The date of 
July 28 would be too early for us. 

I am today authorizing our own permanent 
representative to act in this sense. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
CONFERENCE REPORT ON INDE- 
PENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL ON MONDAY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
had notified several interested Senators 
that I would bring up at 2:30 this after- 
noon the conference report on the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill. In 
view of the importance of the pending 
bill and the fact that consideration of 
the conference report would take a little 
time and would involve a yea and nay 
vote, I announce to the Senate that I 
shall bring up the conference report on 
Monday. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13066) making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes; that the House receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 17, 20, 38, 40, 42, 
43, 44, 47, 50, 54, and 55 to the bill, and 
concurred therein, and that the House 
receded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 16 
and 56 to the bill, and concurred therein; 
each with an amendment, in which it 
oo the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 12662. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of lands by the United States re- 
quired for the reservoir created by the con- 
struction of Oahe Dam on the Missouri River 
and for rehabilitation of the Indians of the 
Standing Rock Sioux Reservation in South 
Dakota and North Dakota and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 12663. An act to provide for addi- 
tional payments to the Indians of the Lower 
Brule Sioux Reservation, South Dakota, 
whose lands have been acquired for the Fort 
Randall Dam and Reservoir project, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 12670. An act to provide for addi- 
tional payments to the Indians of the Crow 
Creek Sioux Reservation, South Dakota, 
whose lands have been acquired for the Fort 
Randall Dam and Reservoir project, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 13489. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; and 

H. J, Res. 648. Joint resolution providing 
for a joint session of Congress for commem- 
orating the one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


S.1732. An act to readjust equitably the 
retirement benefits of certain individuals on 
the Emergency Officers’ Retired List, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 11636. An act to amend section 6018 
of title 10, United States Code, requiring the 
Secretary of the Navy to determine that the 
employment of officers of the Regular Navy 
on shore duty is required by the public 
interest; and 

H. R. 12541, An act to promote the national 
defense by providing for reorganization of 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 12662. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of lands by the United States re- 
quired for the reservoir created by the con- 
struction of Oahe Dam on the Missouri River 
and for rehabilitation of the Indians of the 
Standing Rock Sioux Reservation in South 
Dakota and North Dakota, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 12663. An act to provide for addi- 
tional payments to the Indians of the Lower 
Brule Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., whose 
lands haye been acquired for the Fort Ran- 
dall Dam and Reservoir project, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 12670. An act to provide for addi- 
tional payments to the Indians of the Crow 
Creek Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., whose 
lands have been acquired for the Fort Ran- 
dall Dam and Reservoir project, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 13489. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 
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H. J. Res. 648. Joint resolution providing 
for a joint session of Congress for com- 
memorating the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln; to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4071) to provide more ef- 
fective price, production adjustment, and 
marketing programs for various agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
pending bill dealing with our farm prob- 
lems contains no provision for wheat. I 
trust this does not mean that wheat is 
not a part of the farm problem. As a 
matter of fact, it is always a problem, 
except for periods when we are in war. 

In the first place, we are this year pro- 
ducing our largest wheat crop. This 
large crop will be added to our already 
burdensome surplus. The June 1 wheat 
crop forecast was 1,271,000,000 bushels. 
To that we must add 5 million bushels 
of wheat imports, which is mostly seed 
and feed quality wheat. 

The Kansas wheat harvest estimate 
of 273,988,000 bushels is the third largest 
on record. The estimate is based on a 
record average yield of 26 bushels to the 
acre on the estimated 10,538,000 acres 
being harvested. Last year Kansas pro- 
duced 100,111,000 bushels of wheat. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that this year, as I stated earlier, 
we will produce 275 million bushels. 

Our Nation’s farmers have not only 
produced a large wheat crop, but present 
indications are we will have an over- 
abundance of the feed crops. This 
means there will be but a small increase 
in the use of wheat for feed, and there- 
fore domestic consumption for 1958-59 
is expected to rise slightly above the fig- 
ure of the previous year, to 593 million 
bushels. 

We are getting excellent crop reports 
from Europe, and the favorable crop 
prospects there will probably reduce 
United States exports to 375 million 
bushels. This means that the remainder 
of the 1958 crop would be piled on top 
of the 890 million bushel carryover, or 
surplus, from the 1957-58 marketing 
year. Based on these figures, this would 
create a record high surplus of about 
1,200,000,000 bushels on July 1, 1959, 
more than 300 million bushels above the 
July 1 estimate this year. 

In the second place, wheat prices this 
year have dropped to their lowest point 
in 13 years, as a result of this year’s 
heavy crop, lowered price supports, and 
the large amount of free wheat. The 
actual price paid out in the wheat area 
in the harvest season was as low as $1.45 
a bushel, which was the lowest price 
since 1945. 

These two situations make a real prob- 
lem not only for the wheat producers of 
the Nation, but for the Government it- 
self, which has an investment of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in this com- 
modity. 

For the sixth straight year the Na- 
tion’s farmers voted to continue Federal 
wheat acreage allotment control, with 
its companion provisions for price sup- 
ports at 75 percent of parity. 
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I was interested to note the vote which 
was taken some time ago—as a matter 
of fact, on June 20—on the question of 
continuing the acreage allotments, plus 
75 percent of parity supports. 

Over the country as a whole 79.8 per- 
cent of the farmers voting favored the 
extension, In Kansas the percentage 
was 76.3—seven-tenths of 1 percent low- 
er than last year. 

In the farm price support field, I sense 
a confusion about the economic conse- 
quences of the various alternatives 
which are open to the farm people at this 
time. The confusion is especially great 
with respect to the economic effects of 
the current price-support programs, 

At this point I wish to say that I was 
pleased that the Senate voted not to de- 
stroy the floors under the agricultural 
support program. I stated, when the 
amendment was before the Senate for 
consideration, that I thought it would be 
a disastrous move; that it would have a 
bad moral effect and a bad economic ef- 
fect; and that in fact I could not con- 
ceive the Senate would want to take such 
action at this time, when agriculture is 
just beginning to have some slight in- 
crease in its income. 

Few people realize the extent to which 
farm commodity price supports, market- 
ing controls, and supplementary distri- 
bution progranis have bolstered farm in- 
come in recent years. My agricultural 
economist friends advise me that the De- 
partment of Agriculture does not pub- 
lish sufficient details about its price-sup- 
porting operations at the present time to 
permit wholly satisfactory appraisal. 
We do know, however, that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has been ac- 
quiring about $3 billion worth of farm 
products each year in its loan and pur- 
chase operations. 

Sales at world-price levels in dollar 
markets abroad, sales for foreign cur- 
rency, and Conations for relief distribu- 
tion at home and abroad have been used 
to dispose of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stocks. By these operations Com- 
modity Credit Corporation holdings have 
been reduced from $8.9 billion in Febru- 
ary 1956, to $7.2 billion in December 
1957. But many of these disposals have 
been outside commercial markets; they 
have been in the form of donations to 
public institutions, the school-lunch pro- 
gram and public-relief programs in this 
country, and donations to relief agencies 
and sales for foreign currencies abroad. 

The net removal of farm products 
from commercial markets by Govern- 
ment price-supporting operations has 
varied from $3.2 to $1.8 billion in the 
past 4 years. Economists are not fully 
agreed on how much lower farm incomes 
would have been but for the removal of 
these large quantities of farm products 
from commercial markets. As a conserv- 
ative estimate it appears that farm in- 
come would have been at least $2 to $5 
billion lower during each of the last few 
years, except for the Government’s 
price-supporting activities. 

Total realized net income from farm- 
ing has varied from $13.9 to $11.5 billion 
during the last 5 years. Except for the 
price-supporting activities of the Gov- 
ernment, including production controls 
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on a number of crops, and extensive 
supplementary distribution programs, 
realized net farm income almost surely 
would have been 25 to 30 percent or more 
lower. 

I cite these figures, not as a justifica- 
tion for a continuation of existing price- 
support programs—I cite them as evi- 
dence that, in the long run, price sup- 
ports have increased farm output, and 
have tended to lower food costs to con- 
sumers, in the same manner that our re- 
search and educational programs have 
done. 

Farmers would like, generally, to be 
relieved of controls, but realize that un- 
der the present farm program it would 
be disastrous to remove the floor out 
from under farm products, and while it 
may be successfully contended that it 
would be good for the Nation’s economy 
for farm products prices to fall to the 
natural level dictated by demand, it 
would work an unfair hardship on the 
farmer to single him out for such treat- 
ment. 

We must keep in mind that the farm- 
er, like every other citizen in this period 
of high taxes, high labor costs, and high 
farm machinery costs, must have a sub- 
stantial income if he is to hold his place 
in our present domestic economy. 

We must remember that it takes 65 
percent of the income farmers receive 
just to pay their production expenses. 
A 10% percent drop in farm prices re- 
sults in a 30 percent drop in net farm 
income. 

With 4 to 6 percent more farm prod- 
ucts coming to market year after year 
than there are market outlets available 
at stable prices, a sharp fall in farm 
prices and incomes is inevitable. 

I do not believe that the farmers will 
be willing to accept a 25 to 40 percent 
reduction in net income below current 
levels. As a matter of fact, I believe 
this great reduction would be disastrous. 

Congress must, in my opinion, decide 
whether it wants to go the free-market 
route in agricultural policy or whether 
it wants to modernize existing price- 
support programs and maintain and im- 
prove the income of farm families. 

When the economic facts are fully un- 
derstood as I have presented them to- 
day, there is no doubt in my mind what 
course of action the electorate will de- 
mand and Congress will take. I am 
confident we will modernize existing 
price-support programs and maintain 
the income of farm families. 

Domestic parity programs for our ma- 
jor export crops—cotton, wheat, and 
rice—have the great advantage that 
they assure producers stable prices and 
incomes on their production for domestic 
markets. At the same time, either im- 
mediately or in the near future they will 
allow farmers to grow as much of these 
crops as they desire for export at un- 
subsidized world prices. 

Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. Président, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I was particu- 
larly moved to interrupt the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas at this 
point because he referred to the domes- 
tic parity program for various non- 
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perishable crops in general, and for 
wheat in particular. 

Let me say, by way of preface, that 
wheat is the only so-called basic crop 
grown in commercial quantities in my 
State.. I regard the Senator from Kan- 
sas as the foremost authority in the 
United States Senate on wheat. If I 
am not mistaken, his State of Kansas 
is the leading wheat producing State 
of the Nation, or one of the two leading 
States in the production of wheat. 

Mr. CARLSON. We boast of the fact 
that we grow one-fourth of the winter 
wheat of the Nation; and this year we 
shall exceed that mark. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Then the State of 
Kansas is even more of a leader in the 
production of wheat than I had thought. 

The Senator from Kansas exemplifies 
in his attitude in the Senate the great 
dominant agricultural crop of his 
State—wheat. The Senator from Kan- 
sas has not only been a leader in agri- 
culture generally, but, if I am not mis- 
taken, he was the principal sponsor of 
the domestic parity plan for wheat, 
which the Senate passed in 1956. A 
number of Senators were privileged to 
be cosponsors, and I was among that 
group. 

I should like to discuss with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas this afternoon the do- 
mestic parity program, which is some- 
times called the two-price plan. 

Mr. CARLSON. In view of the fact 
that the Senator has mentioned the 
bills which I introduced, I think it would 
be well at this point to mention the 
number, and the cosponsors, before we 
proceed with the discussion. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I think that 
would be very appropriate. 

Mr. CARLSON. On February 24, 1956, 
in the 84th Congress, I introduced a bill 
providing for a domestic parity plan for 
wheat. That was Senate bill 3183, 
which was cosponsored by the senior 
and junior Senators from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse and Mr. NEUBERGER], the senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
nuson], the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara]. That bill passed the Senate 
on July 25, 1956. It was an amendment 
to the farm bill which was then pend- 
ing, Senate bill 12. The vote at that 
time was 54 to 39. I have always ap- 
preciated the fine support I received 
from the Senator on that occasion. 

On January 23, 1957, I introduced 
Senate bill 774, which was cosponsored 
by the senior and junior Senators from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse and Mr. NEUBERGER], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHavez], the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. BARRETT], the senior Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], 
the junior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson], the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
and the senior Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. LANGER]. That bill was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry, and testimony 
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was heard in behalf of it, but the bill 
before the Senate at the present time 
does not contain such a provision. 

I thought the historical reference 
should be made to that fact. 

Mr.CARROLL. Mr. President, I would 
like to have the Senator from Kansas 
know that I fully support the domestic 
parity wheat plan as first introduced by 
him in 1956, and I expect to support his 
proposal next year if he elects to reintro- 
duce it. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER, I think the chron- 
ological record of our efforts in behalf 
of the two-price plan, which has been 
‘read by the Senator from Kansas, is 
very pertinent at this point, and I ap- 
preciate his including it in the RECORD. 

I should like to ask several questions 
about the domestic parity program. Be- 
fore I became a Member of the Senate, 
I was somewhat skeptical of the pro- 
gram. During my campaign for the 
Senate in 1954, I was urged to advocate 
it, but I did not do so, because I felt 
that in connection with so vital a ques- 
tion I should not take a position which 
might be regarded merely as politics. 
It seemed to me to be a somewhat com- 
plicated question, and I felt that I 
wished to study it in greater detail, and 
apart from a partisan political atmos- 
phere. 

After election to the Senate, I spent 
a great deal of time with officers and 
members of the Oregon Wheat Growers 
League. 
analyze it carefully. I obtained the best 
advice and counsel I could obtain from 
the agricultural economists at Oregon 
State College, which has an excellent 
School of Agriculture. In addition, I 
sought advice and counsel in wide areas 
elsewhere. 

I came to the conclusion that, while 
the plan may have certain imperfections, 
there was no other program which 
seemed so feasible and so efficient for 
a crop which is produced in the United 
States in such large domestic surpluses 
as is wheat. Does the Senator agree 
in general with that conclusion? 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Oregon comes from a good State so far 
as dealing with domestic parity is con- 
cerned, because, historically, the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill was sponsored by a 
very able Senator from the State of Ore- 
gon many years ago. I knew him quite 
well personally. The Senator from Ore- 
gon, therefore, has a very good back- 
ground for this type of program. 

Frankly, I cannot see any future for 
the wheatgrowers of the Nation except 
through a domestic parity program. I 
believe that has been proved this year. 
We are operating under a limitation of 
55 million acres, in accordance with Fed- 
eral statute. Yet, as the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] stated last night—and he ex- 
pressed it very well—based on 1938 pro- 
duction figures, we are today, on 55 mil- 
lion acres, producing the equivalent of 
82 million acres in 1938. We are doing 
that because we have improved our 
methods and increased our soil fertility, 
and so forth. Therefore, I cannot see 


I studied the plan. I tried to, 
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any future for the wheatgrower except 
through a program of this type. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Kansas, who is 
an outstanding authority on the pro- 
posed plan, several specific questions 
about it. As I understand, the domestic 
parity program would operate in this 
way. Whenever I am inaccurate or not 
quite correct in my statement, I would 
be in the Senator’s debt if he would cor- 
rect me. As I understand the plan, that 
portion of the wheatgrowers’ crop which 


is used for human consumption in the 


American market would be supported at 
full parity. Is that correct? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 
That is the proposal. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The portion of 
the crop which would go into the world 
market and be sold overseas, and that 
portion which would be sold for animal 
consumption or poultry feed, would 
merely seek its own level and would re- 
ceive no Government assistance, no Gov- 
ernment support, and no Government 
subsidy whatever. Is that correct? 

Mr. CARLSON. If it could be put 
into effect without the great burdensome 
surpluses we have at the present time 
it would be a good program. It would 
provide 100 percent parity for the portion 
consumed in this country; the remaining 
portion would be exported or fed on the 
farm, without supports and without sub- 
sidy. 


We must be frank in a discussion of: 


this situation. We have and we, will 
have next July more than 1,200,000,000 
bushels of wheat in surplus. Therefore 


I would be less than frank if I did not, 


state that we must have some acreage 
controls until we dispose of some of the 
surplus. 

Second, we are having difficulty in the 
foreign markets. We are being criti- 
cized by our neighbor to the north, Can- 
ada, and by some other countries, for 
dumping our wheat by subsidizing it as 
high as 95 cents a bushel. I would like 
to say that the people who contend that 
the proposed program is a dumping pro- 
gram had best look at our present 
program. The argument against the 
proposed program, that it is a dumping 
program and would endanger us interna- 
tionally, is not a sound one, because we 
are already doing that, although I do not 
agree it is justified. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator has 
raised a very valid point. In the debate 
on the two-price plan a few years ago, 
one of the main points raised against it 
in the press and by some Members of the 
Senate was that it was a dumping pro- 
gram. Our two-price plan did not go 
into effect. Yet, today, we are charged 
with dumping wheat. 

Each day I read the debates in the 
Canadian Parliament in Ottawa known 
as Hansard, which is the equivalent of 
our own CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Day 
after day for the past several years, I 
have read the complaints by members of 
the Canadian Parliament from the great 
wheat growing provinces, like Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, about the 
so-called dumping of wheat by America. 
This is occurring during a time when the 
United States does not have in operation 
the two-price plan. Certainly it cannot 
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fairly be said that the two-price plan 
would result in the dumping of wheat if 
the situation complained of already ex- 
ists without a two-price plan. I am 
pleased that the Senator has made that 
statement for the RECORD. 

Mr. CARLSON. The President of the 
United States was in Canada a few weeks 
ago. I believe I can honestly state that 
that was one of the most ticklish situa- 
tions he had to deal with. Canada, with 
750 million bushels of wheat has a pop- 
ulation of between 15 and 20 million. We 
have a billion, 200 million bushels of 
wheat and a population of perhaps 173 
million. It is a problem. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to point out 
to the Senator from Kansas and to the 
Senator from Oregon a situation which 
would greatly aggravate the charge of 
dumping on the part of other countries. 
Senators will recall that the Senate 
passed a bill renewing Public Law 480, a 
very fine law. Before we passed it we 
rejected a proposed amendment which 
would have provided for a compulsory 
bartering of surplus farm commodities 
owned by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. The House has passed a bill 
to continue Public Law 480, and has, for 
all practical effect, restored the com- 
pulsory barter provision which the Sen- 
ate refused to adopt. It would be fatal 
to the law to approve the House version, 
for this reason: 

There are traders—or whatever one 
may wish to call them—who go into for- 
eign countries and offer to sell American 
farm commodities for considerably less 
than the world market price, and take 
their pay in commodities produced by 
another country which are to be shipped 
into the United States. They have the 
use of free money for a period of time— 
2 or 3 years—I forget how much time it 
is—and they are also able to make very 
sharp deals. 

As an example, I have in mind one par- 
ticular country to which a barterer 
offered wheat at $12 a ton below the 
regular market price. In other words, if 
the barter provisions were enacted by 
Congress and signed by the President, 
wheat could be offered for $60 a ton in 
a barter deal. Then the barterers would 
take their pay in metals, of which our 
country already has a great supply. It 
usually involves Mexican lead and zinc. 
In that way they not only demoralize the 
foreign market, cut into our dollar mar- 
ket, and cut into Canada’s dollar market, 
but also bring into the United States 
surplus metals, which they take in trade 
from a third country, and in that way 
demoralize the mining industry. 

I am making that point because the 
Senator from Kansas has given me an 
opening to make it. It must be guarded 
against, because we are in danger of 
demoralizing the grain market and also 
the metal market. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Vermont has raised a point which, be- 
yond question, is very sensitive when we 
start dealing with foreign countries. I 
have visited several countries and, when 
it comes to dealing with wheat-producing 
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countries like Canada, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia—and now other foreign countries, 
like France, are also producing wheat— 
I know it is a very ticklish situation and 
requires the very best consideration. I 
am sure the Senator from Vermont, who 
is a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, will give the ques- 
tion his best consideration when it comes 
to the committee. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
raise one additional point, and then I 
shall not transgress further on the time 
of the Senator. First I should like to 
thank the Senator from Vermont for 
contributing this very enlightening and 
helpful information to the discussion. I 
confess it was information which I had 
not had in this detail. I am grateful to 
him for supplying it to us. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am supplied with the 
information on proposed barter deals 
because the traders must approach our 
embassies or consulates in other coun- 
tries in connection with such deals. 
The very suggestion of our cutting prices, 
of course, makes our Canadian neighbors’ 
hair stand on end, as well as the people 
in other countries. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I can understand 
that. I shall ask the Senator from 
Kansas about one crucial agricultural 
problem which is particularly vexing in 
the Pacific Northwest. Along the sea- 
board in Oregon and Washington we 
have a very fine, cool climate, suitable 
for the raising of poultry, such as tur- 
keys and chickens. The wheat grown 
in eastern Oregon and in eastern Wash- 
ington is the logical feed for that 
poultry. 

However, under the existing situation, 
the wheat is supported at too high a 
price for the poultry raisers to buy it as 
feed for their turkeys and chickens. Is 
it not true that if the domestic parity 
or two-price plan were in effect, that par- 
ticular dilemma might be solved, and the 
portion of the wheat crop available for 
feed could then be sold to the poultry 
faisers at prices which they could afford 
to pay and still make a profit on their 
operations? 

Mr. CARLSON. One of the com- 
plaints we receive from the corn-growing 
sections and the feed-producing areas of 
the Nation is that if quantities of those 
products are grown substantially in ex- 
cess of the needs for human consump- 
tion, they will disrupt or wreck the feed 
program. 

I contend that that is a real fallacy, 
because if the wheat growers of Kansas 
were allowed to grow wheat on some of 
their acres, instead of planting milo and 
sorghum crops, they would grow from 
15 to 25 bushels of wheat an acre, while 
at the same time, on the same ground, 
substituting sorghum grains, they would 
grow from 50 to 75 bushels to the acre, 
which would increase the feed tonnage. 

So I think that the corn growers will 
see the advantage of such a plan. They 
are beginning to see it now. It will be 
the greatest thing which could happen to 
them. If 12 million acres were planted 
to wheat to be consumed in that way, 
the producers themselves would have a 
great advantage as compared to the 
present situation. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Kansas for his patience to- 
ward me this afternoon, and for enlight- 
ening me and being so helpful by giving 
his views about the domestic parity plan 
for wheat. If during the 1959 session 
of Congress the Senator from Kansas 
decides again to take the leadership in 
introducing the domestic parity plan, I 
hope he will afford me the privilege of 
being one of the cosponsors. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have not had a 
better supporter, nor have the wheat 
growers had a better supporter, not only 
in this program, but in farm programs 
as a whole, than the junior Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. NEUBERGER]. It has been 
a pleasure to work with him. He re- 
alizes, as I do, that we have a wheat 
problem. Oregon and Kansas are great 
wheat-producing States. 

I observed last night in the discussion 
that the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who is a former 
Secretary of Agriculture, said there is 
real concern about the wheat problem. 
I contend that the problem will become 
more acute next year when the 1959 crop 
season begins. There will be a greater 
surplus of wheat than ever. Congress 
then will have to make a decision and 
will have to take action. 

I shall offer next year, at the begin- 
ning of the next session of Congress, the 
domestic parity plan which has been be- 
fore Congress twice. 

It passed the Senate once by a very 
substantial vote, as I stated earlier. It 
is a matter which needs to receive seri- 
ous consideration. I know it will receive 
such consideration by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. I 
know that every member of that com- 
mittee is beginning to realize what a se- 
rious problem this is. 

I deeply appreciate the help which the 
junior Senator from Oregon has given 
in this situation. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. I am pleased that he 
plans to introduce his bill next year. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE, I wish to reinforce the 
position taken by my junior colleague. 
As the Senator from Kansas knows, I 
have cosponsored such bills with him. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have placed in the 
Recorp the number of bills I introduced 
and the names of the cosponsors. I in- 
cluded the name of the senior Senator 
from Oregon on both occasions. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate that. I 
simply think it is due the Senator from 
Kansas to say that the two Senators 
from Oregon will be in his ranks, come 
the next session of Congress, to give him 
all the aid and support we can for the 
domestic parity for wheat, a plan which 
I think is very sound. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the senior 
Senator from Oregon. It has been a 
pleasure to work with him. He also 
knows the problems of the wheatgrow- 
ers, as I said of the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. The two Sen- 
ators from Oregon come from a State 
which will benefit greatly by the do- 
mestic parity plan. It has been a pleas- 
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ure to work with them. They have been 
most helpful. 

Mr. President, domestic parity pro- 
grams have a number of advantages as 
compared with existing farm price 


supports. 

First. They increase the freedom of 
producers. 

Second. They vreduct Government 
costs. 


Third. They maintain income at cur- 
rent levels. 

Fourth. They get the Government out 
of business and permit the trade com- 
modities to move in commercial channels. 

When I first introduced S. 3183 in the 
84th Congress to authorize a domestic 
parity plan for wheat, I did not have 
available all the facts and figures that 
we have at the present time. 

Everyone familiar with the increased 
surplus of wheat that will be on hand 
July 1, 1959, must realize that the wheat- 
growers and the Government itself are 
confronted with a real problem, As this 
problem mounts, I contend that it is es- 
sential that tre Congress take another 
look at the domestic parity program for 
wheat and even though we are not con- 
sidering it at the present time in the 
pending farm legislation, I expect to 
press for early consideration in the next 
session of Congress. 

I do not propose to offer the domestic 
parity plan as an amendment to this bill. 
My reason for not doing so is the fact 
that I believe we need to approve, with- 
out delay, some of the provisions of the 
bill as reported by the Senate commit- 
tee. The addition of legislation for 
wheat would further complicate the 
problem of securing farm legislation this 
year, in view of previous actions that 
have been taken by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

On February 24, 1956, in the 84th Con- 
gress, I introduced a bill providing for a 
domestic parity plan for wheat. This 
was Senate bill 3183, which was cospon- 
sored by Mr. Morse, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. 
Case of South Dakota, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. NEUBERGER, and Mr. Mc- 
NAMARA, 

The domestic parity plan for wheat, 
which was authorized in S. 3183 and S. 
774 was a plan whereby wheat producers 
are assured of getting a return for wheat 
used for domestic food which is in line 
with other United States prices and 
costs while allowing all wheat produced 
to be sold competitively both in domestic 
and foreign markets. 

As compared with a continuation of 
the present program, it would maintain 
or increase wheat producers’ incomes 
while reducing Government expendi- 
tures to negligible amounts. It also will 
permit eventual removal of acreage al- 
lotments, eliminate export subsidies, 
take the Government out of the wheat- 
export business, and permit all wheat to 
move through private trade channels. I 
know of no other proposal which would 
accomplish all of these results. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a statement I made on the pro- 
posed legislation on August 8, 1957, when 
it was introduced in the Senate. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was. ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE COMMODITY APPROACH TO THE SOLUTION 
OF THE FARM PROBLEM 


Mr. Carison. Mr. President, I call the at- 
tention of the Senate to a problem which 
merits more attention than it has received 
this session, namely, the farm problem. I 
am happy to note that substantial progress 
has been made in the past 18 months in 
reducing our surpluses. Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans on farm crops and inven- 
tories have been reduced from the peak level 
of $8.9 billion in February 1956 to $7.6 billion 
in May 1957. 

I am happy to note also that with the help 
of the acreage reserve features of the Soil 
Bank, crop production in 1957 may be held 
5 percent lower than in 1956. With the help 
of this program in 1958 and continued ag- 
gressive use of domestic and foreign disposal 
authorities, surpluses should be further re- 
duced in the months ahead. 

The most encouraging aspect of the farm 
situation, however, is the increase in net 
farm income achieved in 1956 and the pros- 
pect for more improvement in 1957. After 
4 years of continuing decline this improve- 
ment in net farm income, although smail, 
is most encouraging. 

If this improvement in farm income and 
the surplus situation were the result of the 
application of long-run remedies I would not 
be addressing you on this subject today. 
You realize as well as I do that the improve- 
ment I have just described is primarily the 
result of temporary legislation enacted by 
this Congress. Temporary legislation—Pub- 
lic Law 480—authorizing disposal of surpluses 
abroad in addition to commercial marketings 
and the acreage reserve feature of the Soil 
Bank, which is limited to 3 years, have con- 
tributed greatly to the improvements noted. 

We are finding, however, that these tem- 
porary programs are too costly. We cannot 
continue them indefinitely. We must finda 
less costly, equitable long-run solution to 
the price and income problems faced by 
our agricultural producers. And we must 
find it promptly. 


DOMESTIC PARITY PROGRAM FOR WHEAT 


In my opinion wheat producers have found 
an equitable long-run solution for their 
problem. And I am told a number of other 
commodity groups are well along toward 
agreement on similar long-run solutions for 
their problems. 

The purpose of this speech is to call at- 
tention again to the advantages of the do- 
mestic parity plan for wheat, as authorized 
in S. 774, which I introduced at this session 
of Congress, for myself and on behalf of Mr. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. Morse, Mr. Case of South 
Dakota, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. MaG- 
NUSON, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. YOUNG, Mr. CURTIS, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, and Mr. LANGER. It has many 
advantages over other long-run solutions 
which have been suggested. 

Also, I want to indicate in a general way 
the approaches other commodity groups are 
taking and urge that every Member of this 
body give these various proposals serious 
study in the coming weeks. We should pass 
constructive permament legislation early in 
the next session of Congress. 


. . . » . 
DOMESTIC PARITY AND OTHER PLANS COMPARED 


Each year since prices dropped following 
the Korean war exports of wheat have been 
subsidized. Each year our current wheat pro- 
gram is continued, Government costs in the 
form of export subsidies and storage charges 
total $225 million to $300 million or more. 
In spite of heavy participation in the acre- 
age-reserve program and allotments at the 
minimum level of 55 million acres, sufficient 
wheat is being produced in 1957 to meet do- 
mestic requirements and fill almost all ex- 
port outlets. 
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The July 1, 1957, carryover of wheat was 
about 900 million bushels, down 130 million 
bushels from a year earlier. Little further 
reduction is expected in the year ahead. 

With payments under the acreage-reserve 
program limited to $3,000 per farm, a num- 
ber of changes in administrative regulations 
and better crop-production prospects at seed- 
ing time, wheat producers’ participation in 
the acreage-reserve program in 1958 is ex- 
pected to be less than in 1957. 

In view of these developments, continua- 
tion of the current wheat program with price 
supports at 75 percent of parity and allot- 
ments at 55 million acres is no long-run so- 
lution either for the Government or for 
wheat producers. 

Surpluses are not likely to be reduced fur- 
ther. They may even increase again. No 
increase in allotments would be justified. 
Wheat will continue to move into Govern- 
ment hands rather than into use through 
private-trade channels. Government subsi- 
dy of exports must be continued with total 
costs including storage and handling charges 
in the neighborhood of $300 million a year. 

In recent weeks much has been said about 
reducing price supports generally to levels 
which would encourage all current produc- 
tion to move into use through private-mar- 
keting channels. It has been suggested that 
the Secretary of Agriculture be given au- 
thority to set price supports at any level 
from 0 to 90 percent of parity. 

Few people realize what this might mean 
to wheat producers. Although we could not 
produce enough wheat to meet urgent world 
needs in the years immediately after the war, 
wheat is now in a world surplus situation. 
Stocks in Canada are at record levels. 
World wheat prices would have fallen to 
even lower levels in recent years except for 
the sales policies of United States and 
Canada. 

There is little doubt that if wheat price 
supports, under the zero to 90 percent au- 
thorization, were lowered to a level that 
would allow wheat to move into world mar- 
kets without Government subsidy, wheat 
prices would fall to domestic feed grain price 
levels. In its recent report to the Senate, 
entitled “Possible Methods of Improving the 
Feed-Grain Program,” the Department of 
Agriculture stated that with feed grain price 
supports “at 70 percent of parity some stocks 
might build up, but at 60 percent the tend- 
ency to acquire Government stocks would 
be slowed considerably or, over a period of 
time, eliminated.” 

I take this to mean, Mr. President, that, on 
the basis of current information, the De- 
partment of Agriculture believes price sup- 
ports on feed grains will have to be lowered 
to about 60 percent of parity, to permit a re- 
duction in carryover stocks to desirable 
levels and to prevent further accumulations. 
With feed grain price supports at or near 60 
percent of parity, wheat price supports 
would have to be in the neighborhood of 50 
percent of parity, to eliminate the need for 
Government export subsidies and the danger 
of further accumulation of surpluses. 

In my opinion this would result in a more 
drastic reduction in farm income than our 
wheat producers, who contributed so mag- 
nificently to meeting the food needs of the 
world in the early postwar years, should be 
asked to absorb, The farm value of the 
wheat crop reached a peak value of $3.1 bil- 
lion in 1947. In each of the last few years 
the farm value of the wheat crop has been 
about $2 billion. If the price-support level 
is reduced to 50 percent of parity, without 
an increase in acreage allotments, the farm 
value of the wheat crop would drop to $1.1 
or $1.2 billion. This is only a little over 
one-third the 1947 level, or one-half the 
level of recent years. 

Those who favor this extreme solution to 
the wheat problem advocate an increase in 
acreage allotments as price supports are 
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lowered. This would permit farmers with 
few alternatives to increase their output of 
wheat as prices fall. Farmers with other 
good alternatives would shift from the pro- 
duction of wheat to feed grains and forage 
crops. I recognize that these adjustments 
would soften the blow of 50 percent of parity 
price supports, but I believe too many fam- 
ily farmers would face financial ruin if such 
a drastic drop in wheat price supports were 
permitted. It is because these alternatives 
are so unfavorable that I urge the adoption 
of the domestic parity plan for wheat at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 


ESSENTIALS OF DOMESTIC PARITY PLAN 


The domestic parity plan requires a min- 
imum of Government administration and ex- 
penditures and a maximum of freedom for 
producers, together with the maintenance of 
producers’ incomes at reasonable levels. The 
adoption of a domestic parity plan for wheat 
would merely be one more forward step in the 
direction taken when the Sugar Act was ap- 
proved in the 1930's and when the special 
wool price-support program was adopted in 
1954. 

The domestic parity plan for wheat closely 
resembles the successful Sugar Act. Each 
producer would be given a domestic allot- 
ment in bushels in a manner similar to the 
establishment of acreage allotments at the 
present time. He would then be given 
marketing certificates equal to the bushels 
in his domestic allotment. ‘The Secretary of 
Agriculture would determine the value of 
these certificates on the basis of his estimate 
of the difference between the expected 
average market price of wheat and the do- 
mestic price-support level. 

Purchasers of wheat for domestic food uses 
would be required to buy these certificates 
in amounts equal to their purchases of 
wheat at the price set by the Secretary. 
These funds would be utilized to pay pro- 
ducers the announced value of the certifi- 
cates, in addition to the market price re- 
ceived for wheat. 

A low-level loan program would be con- 
tinued to prevent wheat supplies from un- 
duly depressing feed-grain or world wheat 
prices. Acreage allotments would be con- 
tinued on wheat as long as acreage allot- 
ments are continued on corn or other feed 
grains. If current proposals for lowering 
feed-grain price supports and dropping acre- 
age allotments, however, are adopted, there 
appears to be little reason for continuing 
wheat acreage allotments. 

Even though wheat prices fell to 50. per- 
cent of parity if the wheat used for domestic 
food were supported at full parity, wheat 
producers would continue to receive as 
much income as under the current pro- 
gram with supports at 75 percent of parity. 
Obviously, a program which supports wheat 
farmers’ income at current levels, yet re- 
duces Government costs, and removes acre- 
age allotments, has much to commend it. 


OBJECTIONS TO DOMESTIC PARITY PLAN 


Most of the objections to the domestic 
parity plan for wheat come under three gen- 
eral headings. I want to explain why I be- 
lieve these objections are based on un- 
founded fears. 

Fear No. 1: Midwest feed grain and live- 
stock producers fear that wheat will be used 
for feed to such an extent under the domestic 
parity plan that feed grain and livestock 
prices will be seriously depressed. Actually, 
feed-grain production in 1955-56 averaged 
130 million tons. About 12 million tons of 
these feed grains were used for seed, human 
food, and industry. About 132 millions tons 
of concentrates, including protein meals, and 
by-product feeds, as well as feed grains, were 
fed to animals each year. If as much as 
200 million bushels of wheat were added to 
this feed supply under a domestic parity plan 
for wheat, total feed grain supplies would be 
increased only 4.5 percent. The Department 
of Agriculture report entitled “Possible 
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Methods of Improving the Feed-Grain Pro- 
gram” which I mentioned earlier, reports 
that a 4 percent increase in feed-grain con- 
sumption would increase livestock output 
1.5 percent, would lower livestock prices 
around 2.5 percent, and would lower income 
from livestock sales about 1 percent. 

But it is doubtful that feed-grain supplies 
would be increased by as much as this under 
a domestic parity program. In the 17 
Western States, where about 69 percent of 
the wheat is grown, cropland on the aver- 
age produces more hundredweight of feed 
per acre if barley, oats, grain sorghums, and 
corn are grown, instead of wheat. In 1955- 
56, the average production in 17 Western 
States was 10.5 hundredweight per acre of 
wheat and 11.5 hundredweight per acre of 
feed grains. I am attaching a statement 
which shows these figures. 

On the basis of these data I am convinced 
that feed-grain and livestock producers will 
not be affected adversely by a domestic 
parity wheat plan as compared with the con- 
tinued production of feed grains on the 
acres diverted from wheat allotments. Also, 
since the price support is limited to the 
wheat going into domestic food uses, there 
is no incentive to increase wheat produc- 
tion. 

Fear No. 2: Some people fear that a 
domestic parity program for wheat will in- 
crease the cost of bread. It has even been 
suggested that it would increase the cost of 
bread 1 cent a loaf. This simply is not true. 
Few people realize that the farm value of 
the wheat in a loaf of bread costing 18 cents 
today is only 2.5 cents. In the past 10 years, 
the price of a loaf of bread increased from 13 
to 18 cents, at the same time that the aver- 
age price of wheat declined from $2.29 to 
$1.97 a bushel. 

If the support level on wheat going into 
food use is maintained at full parity, the 
cost of wheat at market price, plus the cost 
of the certificates, would increase the mill- 
ers’ cost of average-quality wheat by a small 
amount. However, any cost increase would 
be less than half a cent a loaf. Actually, the 
millers’ cost of wheat used in standard high- 
grade flour would be increased very little. 

At the present time acreage allotments 
restrict the production of both the less de- 
sirable and the more desirable types of 
wheat. No. 1, hard red northern wheat with 
a high protein content regularly sells for a 
substantial premium above the market aver- 
age. This type of wheat will be produced in 
increased quantities and premiums will be 
smaller when acreage allotments are in- 
creased or removed. Hence, millers who use 
the best grades of wheat may find their 
wheat costs affected very little under a do- 
mestic parity plan. 

Surely consumers will not object to assur- 
ing farmers a fair price for the wheat used 
in the bakery products they consume. 

Fear No. 3: Some people fear that a do- 
mestic parity plan will be considered a form 
of export dumping by our foreign friends. 
We who believe that a domestic parity plan 
for wheat should be adopted as soon as 
possible almost lose patience with those who 
object to it, fearing that other countries 
may consider it a means of dumping export 
surpluses. 

For several years now we have been sub- 
sidizing wheat exports. As long as the pres- 
ent program continues we are forced to con- 
tinue these export subsidies. A domestic 
parity plan where price support is limited 
to wheat going into domestic food use in no 
way stimulates increased production for the 
foreign market. 

It allows private marketing agencies to 
determine the amount of wheat exported 
and the price of each individual sale. It re- 
turns the export of wheat to the private 
trade. In addition, most discussions of this 
plan propose that a low level loan program 
be continued to prevent market supplies from 
unduly depressing world prices. Also, the 
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suggestion has been made that United States 
and Canada follow a common policy which 
would stabilize supplies and prices in export 
markets until current excessive stocks are 
reduced to normal trade levels. 

Surely those familiar with our wheat price 
support and export policies in recent years, 
and with the other alternatives that have 
been proposed, must find the domestic parity 
proposal, as it affects our friends in foreign 
countries, less objectionable than the alter- 
natives. 


MAJOR PROVISIONS OF OTHER COMMODITY PLANS 


Let me turn now to a very brief and a very 
general review of proposals which are being 
developed by other commodity groups to re- 
place the existing price support programs in 
their fields. Rice producers have endorsed 
a domestic parity plan for rice similar in 
many respects to the wheat plan. The Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956, under title 5, authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to initiate a 
domestic parity program for rice for the 
1958 crop. Under this title, if the Secretary 
determines and proclaims that the initiation 
of a domestic parity program for rice is ad- 
ministratively feasible and in the best in- 
terests of rice producers and the United 
States, he may proceed to substitute it for 
the existing price support and marketing 
quota program. 

I am told dairymen are making real prog- 
ress in developing a self-help plan for sta- 
bilizing prices of milk used for manufactur- 
ing as well as for fluid use. Our present 
dairy price support program is costing the 
Government about $300 million a year. It 
is probable the support level will be lowered 
next year as a part of a general plan of 
reducing Government costs for farm pro- 
grams. This will mean lower prices and in- 
comes to dairymen, 

One version of a self-help dairy program 
which is getting serious study at the present 
time includes a base-surplus feature. Pro- 
ducers would be assured prices at 85 or 90 
percent of parity for all milk within the 
quota and a much lower price for all milk 
in excess of the quota or base. A small sta- 
bilization fee of 10 cents per 100 pounds on 
all quota milk would be used to finance 
losses on diversion programs required to dis- 
pose of surplus dairy products outside com- 
mercial market channels. The surplus dairy 
products would be disposed of through the 
same channels as now used, school lunches, 
public institutions, and noncommercial ex- 
ports. 

Dairymen are developing this self-help 
program in an effort to stabilize prices and 
incomes at present levels or higher, yet with 
much less cost to the Government than the 
present program. I applaud the dairymen in 
their efforts to develop a program that will 
be largely self-supporting. 

Cotton producers are facing a number of 
difficult problems in their efforts to develop 
a satisfactory program for cotton. The use 
of synthetic fibers has been increasing both 
at home and abroad, encouraged by the rel- 
atively high price support levels for cotton. 
In addition, cotton production has been in- 
creasing in foreign countries under the price 
umbrella of our domestic cotton price-sup- 
port program. 

Cotton producers are hard at work trying 
to develop a program which will price cot- 
ton competitively, permit increased acreage 
allotments, and maintain or increase pro- 
ducers’ incomes. This is a big order, but I 
am confident that they will be able to de- 
velop a feasible domestic parity program for 
cotton. 

Producers of many other commodities are 
having economic difficulties, and are at work 
on plans to meet their special production 
and marketing problems. 

The circumstances surrounding the pro- 
duction and marketing of feed grains and 
meat animals make it unlikely that a feasible 
domestic parity program can be developed 
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for them. Although these products account 
for 60 percent of farmers’ marketings, ex- 
ports are so small that a domestic parity 
plan for these products would not be ef- 
fective. 

Because of this and because of the tend- 
ency of wheat, cotton, and dairy producers 
to turn to the production of feed grains, 
forages, and meat animals, livestock pro- 
ducers fear that they will be forced to bear 
the brunt of the adjustment in agriculture 
without benefit of a price stabilization pro- 
gram. Actually, much of this adjustment 
has already occurred. One of the major rea- 
sons for the record carryover of feed grains 
at the present time is the increased feed 
production on 25 to 30 million acres of crop- 
land taken out of wheat and cotton produc- 
tion. 

Domestic parity programs for wheat and 
cotton will not create additional difficulties 
for livestock producers. These domestic 
parity programs will permit increased acre- 
ages of wheat and cotton as compared with 
existing allotments, although the feeding of 
wheat may be increased somewhat. How- 
ever, meat-animal producers are faced with 
dificult economic problems in expanding 
livestock sufficiently to reduce existing stocks 
of feed grains to normal levels and to pre- 
vent excessive accumulations in the future. 

In recent years, in periods when market 
prices were severely depressed, Government 
purchases of beef and pork prevented even 
further declines in live animal prices. These 
Government purchases were mostly diverted 
to the school-lunch program and to special 
export programs. In my opinion, programs 
of this type offer much promise for the feed 
grain and meat-animal producers in the 
future, 

Although Public Law 480, providing for 
the sale of surplus agricultural products for 
local-foreign currencies is scheduled to ex- 
pire next year we may want to extend it on 
a limited basis. It may be an effective part 
of a feed grain and meat animal price 
stabilization plan. 

Marketing agreements have proved their 
worth in dealing with the problems encoun- 
tered by the producers of perishable prod- 
ucts. A number of groups of producers not 


. now utilizing marketing agreements are in 


the process of developing plans for their use, 
I believe an expansion of marketing agree- 
ments is the best way to meet many of the 
marketing problems encountered by pro- 
ducers of perishable products. 

SUMMARY 

In closing, I want to restate my reasons 
for believing we should enact new farm 
legislation as promptly as possible, using 
the commodity approach. 

We cannot continue, in my opinion, ex- 
isting temporary programs indefinitely. 
They are too costly and they are not correct- 
ing the fundamental difficulties. I believe 
we can develop feasible domestic parity pro- 
grams for the major export crops and a self- 
help program for dairy. Increased use of 
marketing agreements for perishable fruits 
and vegetables and increased use of foreign 
sales under Public Law 480, if necessary, to 
permit surplus removal purchases of beef 
and pork would make commodity programs 
available to most agricultural producers. 

With programs of this type incomes of 
each of the commodity groups can be main- 
tained or increased modestly. Government 
costs can be reduced to a small fraction of 
current levels. Acreage allotments can be 
eliminated eventually, and farm products 
can move to market through private trade 
channels, 

Commodity programs of this type, sup- 
plemented with our relatively new conserva- 
tion reserve and rural development pro- 
grams, in my opinion, offer far more promise 
than other alternatives. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a statistical statement showing wheat 
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and feed grain production per acre in 17 
Western States, demonstrating some of the 
yields, production per acre, and increases, 
be printed as a part of my remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


STaTIsTICAL ATTACHMENT 


Wheat and feed-grain production per acre in 
17 Western States + 


[1955-56] 


Production 


r acre 
thatitced: 
weight) 


1The 17 Western States are: North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, M 


tana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, 
Arizona, Washington, Oregon, California, and Nevada, 


Reduction in wheat production and in- 
crease in jeed-grain production in selected 
States 

[1947-48 to 1955-56] 


Reduction | Increase in 
State in wheat feed grain 

(1,000 bhun- | (1,000 hun- 

dredweight) | dredweight) 
170, 160 186, 695 
24, 378 99, 754 
32, 562 430, 291 

, 96 608, 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, CAR- 
ROLL in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment which is identi- 
fied as “7-10-58-H,” and ask that it be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, in- 
stead of being read at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
PROXMIRE is as follows: 

Add the following new title to the bill: 

“TITLE IV—DAIRY STABILIZATION ACT OF 1958 

“Serc. 401. This act may be cited as the 

‘Dairy Stabilization Act of 1958.’ 
“Legislative findings 

“Sec. 402. Milk and dairy products are an 
important source of the Nation's total supply 
of food for domestic consumption and for 
export. They are marketed on nationwide 
markets, and substantial quantities thereof, 
in both raw and processed form, move in 
interstate and foreign commerce. Recurring 
seasonal and periodic surpluses and short- 
ages, impaired purchasing power and finan- 
cial instability of milk producers, unneces- 
sarily high prices to consumers for essential 
foods, disorderly marketing practices, eco- 
nomic strife, and congestion in storage, 
transportation, processing, and other han- 
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dling facilities adversely affect farm credit, 
disorganize and disrupt the agricultural and 
general economy of the United States, im- 
pinge on the public welfare, impair the na- 
tional security, and burden interstate and 
foreign commerce. The production and 
marketing of milk and dairy products is af- 
fected with a public interest, directly affects 
the welfare and security of the Nation, and 
is attended with substantial and far reaching 
consequences to interstate and foreign com- 
merce. All marketing of milk and dairy 
products is either in the current of interstate 
or foreign commerce or directly affects such 
commerce. That part which enters directly 
into the current of interstate or foreign com- 
merce cannot be effectively regulated without 
regulating also that part which is marketed 
within the State of production. The intra- 
state production and marketing of milk and 
dairy products is in competition with the 
production and marketing of milk and dairy 
products for interstate and foreign com- 
merce, 
“Declaration of policy 


“Sec. 403. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress (a) to provide an ade- 
quate, balanced, and orderly flow of milk and 
dairy products in interstate and foreign com- 
merce; (b) to promote the effective mer- 
chandising of milk and dairy products in 
interstate and foreign commerce; (c) to de- 
velop an improved, orderly, and stabilized 
market for milk and dairy products which 
are marketed in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, or so as to affect such commerce; (d) 
to protect the security and welfare of the 
Nation by maintaining adequate domestic 
production and supplies of milk and dairy 
products and by keeping the national agri- 
cultural resources permanently productive 
and reasonably adjusted to current demand; 
(e) to stabilize the prices of milk and dairy 
products at levels which will assure adequate 
supplies of milk and dairy products and pro- 
vide a fair return to the producers of milk 
and butterfat commensurate with the cost of 
production, taking into consideration the in- 
vestment and risk inyolved, and the labor of 
the producer and his family; (f) to protect 
the interest of consumers by maintaining a 
stabilized, continuous, and adequate supply 
of milk and dairy products at fair prices; and 
(g) to provide a self-financing system of 
price stabilization and production adjust- 
ment for milk and dairy products, 


“General definitions 


“Sec. 404. For the purposes of this act— 

“(a) The terms ‘interstate commerce’ and 
‘foreign commerce’ include the movement of 
milk and dairy products in commerce be- 
tween any State or the District of Columbia 
and any place outside thereof, or within the 
District of Columbia, or between any Terri- 
tory or possession which is included within 
the operation of this act by the action of the 
Board and any place outside thereof, or 
within any such Territory or possession. 

“(b) The term ‘affect interstate or foreign 
commerce’ means, among other things, to 
burden, obstruct, impede, or otherwise affect 
interstate or foreign commerce, the free and 
orderly flow thereof, or the production, stor- 
ing, processing, marketing, or transportation 
of milk and dairy products for or in such 
commerce or after transportation therein. 

“(c) ‘United States’ means the several 
States, the District of Columbia, and any 
Territory or possession of the United States 
which the Board determines should be in- 
cluded in the operation of this act. The 
term ‘States’ includes any State, the District 
of Columbia, and any Territory or possession 
which the Board includes within the term 
‘United States.’ The provisions of this act 
shall apply to the United States as herein 
defined, except that the powers and author- 
ity of the Board may be exercised in other 
areas and in foreign countries in connection 
with the sale or other disposal of milk, but- 
terfat, and dairy products. 
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“(d) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of 
Agriculture, ‘Department’ means the United 
States Department of Agriculture, ‘Board’ 
means the Federal Dairy Stabilization Board, 
and ‘Advisory Committee’ means the Federal 
Dairy Advisory Committee. 

“(e) ‘Person’ means an individual, part- 
nership, corporation, association, trust, es- 
tate, or any other business entity. 

“(f) The terms ‘milk’, ‘butterfat’, and 
‘dairy products’ mean milk and butterfat 
and the products of milk and butterfat, 
respectively, including any classification, 
type, or grade thereof; together with such 
combinations and byproducts thereof, and 
such products manufactured wholly or in 
part thereof, as may be designated by the 
Board. 

“(g) ‘Marketing year’ means the 12-month 
period beginning April 1 of each year. 

“(h) ‘Estimated supply’ for any marketing 
year shall be (1) the estimated carryover at 
the beginning of such marketing year; plus 
(2) estimated production for market in the 
United States during such marketing year, 
less the estimated surplus to be acquired 
by or charged to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration during such marketing year as a 
result of diverted acres; plus (3) estimated 
imports into the United States during such 
marketing year, less the estimated surplus 
to be acquired by or charged to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation during such mar- 
keting year as a result of imports. Estimates 
for marketing years may be based on sta- 
tistics or estimates for calendar years, or, 
in the discretion of the Board, calendar year 
estimates may be used in place of marketing 
year estimates. 

“(i) ‘Carryover’ shall not include the esti- 
mated surplus milk or dairy products owned 
or controlled by or charged to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, or to be acquired by or 
charged to it, under this act before the be- 
ginning of the marketing year for which 
‘carryover’ is to be estimated. 

“(j) ‘Estimated demand’ for any market- 
ing year shall be (1) the estimated consump- 
tion in the United States during such mar- 
keting year; plus (2) estimated exports 
during such marketing year; plus (3) an 
allowance for carryover. In determining 
estimated demand, estimated disposals of 
surplus milk or dairy products by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, or by the Board 
outside of the ordinary channels of domes- 
tic or foreign trade, shall be excluded. 

“(k) The ‘allowance for carryover’ shall 
be determined by the Board. In mi this 
determination, consideration shall be given 
to the need for maintaining an adequate, 
dependable, and continuous supply of milk 
and dairy products. The Board shall take 
into consideration any abnormal conditions 
present or likely to prevail, contingencies 
related to national security and world sup- 
plies, and trends in the production, market- 
ing, and utilization of milk and dairy 
products. 

“(1) ‘Milk producer’ means any person 
engaged in the production of milk or butter- 
fat for market. A milk producer to be eli- 
gible to serve as a member of the Board, or 
to vote for nominees for appointment to the 
Board must be engaged in the production 
and marketing of milk or butterfat in com- 
mercial quantities. 

“(m) ‘Commodity Credit Corporation’ 
shall include the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration as now or hereafter constituted and 
any successor or other Federal agency 
authorized to perform similar services. 

“Federal Dairy Stabilization Board 

“Sec. 405. There is created in the Depart- 
ment as an independent agency and instru- 
mentality of the United States a Federal 
Dairy Stabilization Board consisting of 15 
members to be appointed by the President 
after receiving nominations from milk pro- 
ducers as hereinafter provided. Only per- 
sons who are milk producers, or who are 
officers of dairy cooperative associations 
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which meet the requirements of the Capper- 
Volstead Act (7 U. S. C. 291-292), or who 
are officers of federations or marketing 
agencies in common owned and controlled 
by such cooperatives, shall be eligible to 
serve on the Board. Not less than 11 of the 
15 members of the Board shall be milk pro- 
ducers. The temporary impairment of this 
ratio by the death, resignation, disqualifica- 
tion, or removal of producer members, or for 
other causes, shall not affect the authority of 
the Board to act. 

“Sec. 406. In order to secure appropriate 
regional representation on the Board, the 
United States shall be divided into 15 Fed- 
eral dairy districts to be designated by the 
Secretary. In designating such districts, the 
Secretary shall give consideration to (1) 
complete geographical representation of the 
United States and (2) the importance of 
dairying in each district. 

“Sec. 407. Each Federal dairy district shall 
be assigned one place on the Board. The 
milk producers in each district shall by ballot 
select three nominees for the place on the 
Board assigned to their district. Each milk 
producer shall be entitled to submit one 
name for nominee for the place on the Board 
to be filled from his district. The three 
candidates receiving the highest number of 
votes for nominee for each respective place 
on the Board shall be nominees for appoint- 
ment to such place. The Secretary shall 
conduct all elections for the selection of such 
nominees, prescribe such rules and regu- 
lations as he may consider necessary in the 
administration of the duties assigned to 
him under this act, determine all questions 
involving the qualifications of such nomi- 
nees; members of the Board, or milk pro- 
ducers, resolve all tie votes for such nomi- 
nees, and certify such nominees to the 
President. The decision of the Secretary in 
all such matters shall be final. The three 
nominees so selected for each place on the 
Board shall be received and considered by 
the President in making appointments to 
the respective places on the Board for which 
such nominees were selected. In making 
appointments to the Board, the President 
shall give due consideration to securing an 
equitable representation of the various forms 
in which milk and its products are sold. 

“Sec. 408. The first appointments to the 
Board shall be equally divided between 2-, 
4-, and 6-year terms, respectively, as desig- 
nated by the President; and thereafter each 
member shall be appointed for a term of 6 
years. Terms of Board members shall be 
based on calendar years and shall expire on 
the 31st day of December of the last calendar 
year of the appointment. Each member shall 
hold office for the term of his appointment 
and until his successor shall have been ap- 
pointed and shall have taken office. Board 
members may be removed for cause or in- 
eligibility by the President. Vacancies on 
the Board may be filled for the unexpired 
terms by appointment by the President, tak- 
ing into consideration the nominees from 
which the original appointment was made, 
or, in the discretion of the President, in the 
manner herein prescribed for the appoint- 
ment of members for a regular term. Va- 
cancies on the Board shall not impair the 
power of the remaining members to exercise 
all the powers of the Board, except that in 
no event shall the Board be empowered to 
act unless eight or more places on the Board 
are filled. Each member of the Board, other 
than the Secretary or the Secretary’s rep- 
resentative, shall receive a per diem of $50 
for each day’s attendance at meetings of the 
Board and while traveling to and from said 
meetings, but not to exceed a total of $2,500 
in any 1 year, together with actual, neces- 
sary travel, subsistence, and other expenses 
incurred in the discharge of his official duties 
without regard to other laws with respect to 
allowances which may be made on account of 
travel and subsistence expenses of officers 
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and employed personnel of the United States. 
The Secretary, or an official of the Depart- 
ment designated by him, shall be an ex officio 
member of the Board. He shail meet and 
confer with the Board but shall not be en- 
titled to vote. 

“Src. 409. The Board shall meet annually 
on the second Monday in January and at 
other times upon call of the Chairman. In 
addition, special meetings of the Board may 
be called at any time by a majority of the 
members of the Board in office, or by the 
Secretary. The Board shall meet at least 
once in each calendar quarter of each year. 

“Sec. 410. The Chairman of the Board shall 
be selected by the Board. He shall hold 
office for a term of 2 calendar years and until 
his successor shall have been selected and 
shall have taken office. Vacancies in the 
office of the Chairman of the Board shall be 
filled for the unexpired term by the Board. 

“Src. 411. A majority of the members of 
the Board in office shall constitute a quorum, 
and action may be taken by a majority vote 
of those present at any regular or special 
meeting at which a quorum is present. The 
findings and determinations of the Board 
made under the authority of this act shall 
be final and conclusive. The Board may 
adopt, alter, and use an official seal which 
shall be judicially noticed. It may adopt 
rules and regulations governing the manner 
in which its business may be conducted and 
its powers may be exercised. 

“Sec. 412, The Board may sue and be sued 
in the same manner, in the same courts, and 
to the same extent that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may sue and be sued; 
and the laws, rules, and decisions appli- 
cable to suits by or against that Corporation 
shall be applicable to suits by or against the 
Board. The Board shall be entitled to the 
use of the United States mails in the same 
manner and upon the same conditions as 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“Sec. 413. The Board may select an execu- 
tive committee of five from among its mem- 
bers and delegate to it any power or author- 
ity of the Board, except the power to set 
price stabilization levels, the amount of the 
marketing assessment herein provided for, or 
the total quantity of milk and butterfat 
which may be marketed under marketing cer- 
tificates. Not less than 3 of the 5 members 
of the executive committee shall be milk 
producers. The temporary impairment of 
this ratio by the death, resignation, disqual- 
ification, or removal of producer members, 
or for other causes, shall not affect the au- 
thority of the committee to act. Members 
of the executive committee shall be paid 
their actual, necessary travel, subsistence, 
and other expenses incurred in the dis- 
charge of their official duties, without regard 
to other laws with respect to allowances 
which may be made on account of travel and 
subsistence expenses of officers and employed 
personnel of the United States and, in addi- 
tion to their compensation as members of 
the Board, may be paid a per diem in such 
amounts and for such days as the Board may 
prescribe. Vacancies on the executive com- 
mittee may be filled by the Board. Vacancies 
on the committee shall not impair the power 
of the remaining members to exercise all the 
powers of the committee provided a quorum 
remains. Three members of the committee 
shall constitute a quorum. The Chairman 
of the Board shall be a member of the execu- 
tive committee and its chairman. Meetings 
of the executive committee may be called by 
the chairman, a majority of the members of 
the committee in office, or by the Secretary. 
The Secretary, or an official of the Depart- 
ment designated by him, shall be an ex 
officio member of the executive committee. 
He shall meet and confer with the executive 
committee but shall not be entitled to vote 
or to receive expenses or diem. 

“Sec. 414. The Board may enter into and 
carry out such contracts or agreements as 
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are necessary or desirable in the conduct of 
its business. State and local laws or rules 
shall not be applicable with respect to con- 
tracts or agreements of the Board, or the 
parties thereto, to the extent that such 
contracts or agreements provide that such 
laws or rules shall not be applicable. 

“Sec. 415. The Board may, either directly 
or through such corporations, stabilization 
corporations, brokers, agents, or persons as 
it may designate, acquire, hold, store, ware- 
house, manufacture, process, service, pack- 
age, advertise, sell and transport, or other- 
wise acquire, handle or dispose of, milk and 
dairy products in raw or processed form, or 
in the form of warehouse receipts, or con- 
tracts to buy or sell, and may contract for 
plants, facilities, and services needed to ac- 
complish such: purposes. 

“Sec. 416. The Board shall have the power 
to acquire, hold, improve, repair, modify, 
encumber, lease, use, and dispose of real or 
personal property, or any right or interest 
therein, which may be necessary or appro- 
priate to the conduct of its business. 

“Sec. 417. The Board may borrow money 
and pledge as security any assets which it 
may have, including dairy products. It shall 
be entitled to borrow from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is authorized and di- 
rected to loan to it, without security, such 
amounts as the Board may deem necessary 
to carry out effectively the purposes of this 
act: Provided, however, That the total 
amount of all money borrowed from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and out- 
standing at any one time shall not exceed 
in the aggregate the sum of $350,000,000. 
The Board may borrow money from any 
other source of credit available to it upon 
the security of the dairy products acquired 
by it or on the security of other assets or by 
unsecured loans and may issue notes, bonds, 
and other obligations. Other than the au- 
thority to borrow from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Board shall have no 
authority to obligate the United States, and 
none of its notes, bonds, or other obliga- 
tions shall be guaranteed by or collectible 
from the United States. Judgments and 
other claims against the Board shall be en- 
forced only against the assets of the Board 
in the same manner as if it were a corpora- 
tion, and no lability for the debts or actions 
of the Board shall exist against either the 
United States or any member, officer, em- 
ployee, or agent of the Board in his indi- 
vidual capacity. 

“Sec. 418. The Board shall determine the 
character of and the necessity for its obliga- 
tions and expenditures and the manner in 
which they shall be incurred, allowed, and 
paid. It may make final and conclusive 
settlement and adjustment of any claims by 
or against the Board or of the accounts of 
its officers, employees, agents, and con- 
tractors. 

“Sec. 419. The Board may make such loans 
and advances of its funds as are necessary in 
the conduct of its business. 

“Sec. 420. The Board shall have such other 
powers as may be necessary or appropriate 
for the exercise of the powers vested in it 
and the effective performance of the duties 
imposed on it by this act. 

“Sec. 421, The Board shall pay interest to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation on all 
money owed to that Corporation at such rates 
as may be determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to represent the cost of money 
to the Government, taking into considera- 
tion the terms for which such amounts are 
loaned to the Board. 

“Sec. 422. The Board is authorized to use 
in its business all funds or other assets in 
its possession, including net earnings and 
borrowed money. 

“Sec. 423. The Board may appoint such 
committees and officers and employ such 
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personnel as it may deem necessary for the 
conduct of its business, fix the amount of 
and pay their compensation, define their au- 
thority and duties, and delegate to them, or 
to such corporations, stabilization corpo- 
rations, brokers, agents, or persons with 
whom it may contract, such of the powers 
vested in the Board as it may determine, 
except the power to determine price stabili- 
zation levels, the amount of the marketing 
assessment herein provided for or the total 
quantity of milk and butterfat which may 
be marketed under marketing certificates. 
All such committees, officers, and employees, 
including the executive committee, shall be 
subject to the general supervision and con- 
trol of the Board. The Board may require 
and pay for bonds for employees, officers, 
agents, or contractors. None of the officers, 
members, or employees of the Board shall 
be subject to the Federal laws and regula- 
tions relating to the employment, compen- 
sation, classification, discharge, or leave, 
travel and subsistence allowances of Govern- 
ment employees, except such regulations re- 
lating thereto as may be prescribed by the 
Board. Subsequent amendments of such 
laws or regulations shall not affect this 
exemption, unless such amendments shall 
specifically so provide. 

“Src. 424. The Board may, with the consent 
of the agency concerned, accept and utilize, 
on a compensated or uncompensated basis, 
the officers, employees, services, facilities, 
and information of any agency of the United 
States or of any State or of any political sub- 
division of any of the foregoing. 

“Sec. 425. The Board may, in the conduct 
of its business, utilize on a contract or fee 
basis any corporation, stabilization corpora- 
tion, association, agency, person, commodity 
exchange, broker, or trade facility. 

“Sec. 426. The Board shall at all times 
maintain complete and accurate minutes 
and books of account. It shall file annually 
with the Secretary a complete report of the 
business of the Board, a copy of which shall 
be submitted to Congress. The financial 
transactions of the Board shall be audited 
annually by a certified public accountant, or 
firm thereof, in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted principles, and procedures applicable 
to commercial corporate transactions. Copies 
of the audit report shall be submitted to the 
Secretary and to Congress. 


“Federal Dairy Advisory Committee 


“Sec. 427. The Secretary is authorized and 

directed to appoint a Federal Dairy Advisory 
Committee of 12 members which shall con- 
fer with and advise the Board concerning the 
dairy stabilization programs herein author- 
ized. 
“Src. 428. In making appointments to the 
Advisory Committee the Secretary shall give 
equitable recognition to representation of 
(1) manufacturers, handlers, and distribu- 
tors of milk and dairy products; (2) con- 
sumers; (3) other agricultural commodities 
or programs that may be affected by the 
operation of the dairy stabilization program; 
and (4) other interests which the Secretary 
determines are directly concerned with the 
operation of this act. 

“Sec. 429. Membership on the Advisory 
Committee shall be for a term of 3 calendar 
years, expiring on December 31 of the last 
year of the term. Each member shall hold 
office for the term of his appointment and 
until his successor shall have been appointed 
and shall have taken office. Members of the 
Advisory Committee may be removed by the 
Secretary with or without cause. Vacancies 
may be filled by the Secretary for unexpired 
terms. Vacancies on the Advisory Commit- 
tee shall not affect the authority of the re- 
maining members to meet and perform the 
functions of the Committee. Original ap- 
pointments shall be equally divided between 
1-, 2-, and 3-year terms, as designated by 
the Secretary. The Secretary, or an official 
of the Department designated by him, shall 
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be an ex officio member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. He shall meet and confer with the 
Committee but shall not be entitled to vote. 

“Sec. 430. The Advisory Committee shall 
meet annually on the second Monday in 
January and at other times upon call of the 
Chairman of the Board, 

“Sec. 431. The Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee shall be selected annually by the 
Committee. 

“SEC. 432. A majority of the members of the 
Committee in office shall constitute a quor- 
um, and resolutions and recommendations 
may be adopted by a majority vote of those 
present at any meeting at which a quorum 
is present. 

“Sec. 433. Members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, other than the Secretary or the Sec- 
retary’s representative, shall be compensated 
and reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
other expenses from the funds of the Board 
for attendance at meetings of the Advisory 
Committee at the same rates and in the same 
manner that members of the Board are com- 
pensated and reimbursed for attendance at 
meetings of the Board. 


“Price stabilization 


“Sec. 434. The Board is authorized and 
directed to stabilize prices of milk and but- 
terfat to producers. Except as otherwise 
provided in this act, the amounts, terms, 
types, and conditions of the stabilization 
operations of the Board, and the extent to 
which such operations are carried out, shall 
be determined by the Board. 

“Sec. 435. Stabilized prices to producers 
for milk and butterfat shall be provided by 
the Board at levels to be established and an- 
nounced annually by the Board. In deter- 
mining stabilization price levels, the amount 
of the marketing assessment, and the prices 
at which various dairy products will be 
bought or sold, in any marketing year, the 
Board shall take into consideration (1) the 
declared policy of this act, (2) the nutritional 
value of milk and dairy products and the 
importance of such essential foods to the 
health and general welfare of the Nation and 
to the national defense, (3) the estimated 
supply of milk and dairy products for such 
marketing year, (4) the estimated demand 
for milk and dairy products for such market- 
ing year, (5) the price support level for feed 
crops which affect the cost of milk produc- 
tion, (6) the estimated costs of producing, 
processing, and marketing milk and dairy 
products, (7) the relationship which the 
price of milk and dairy products bear to 
prices for other foods and to hourly returns 
for labor, (8) the hourly returns for the 
labor of dairy farmers and their families, 
(9) estimated returns to farmers from alter- 
native crops and commodities, (10) the gen- 
eral economic condition of dairy farmers and 
the effect of such condition upon the econ- 
omy of rural communities and of the Na- 
tion as a whole, (11) the need for maintain- 
ing a reasonable relationship between the 
prices that farmers receive and the cost of 
the things that farmers buy, and (12) other 
economic conditions which affect the market 
for milk and dairy products. In making such 
determinations, the Board may hold such 
public hearings, with notice, and utilize such 
studies as it considers necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of this act. The stabilization 
levels shall be established as of the begin- 
ning of the marketing year and shall be on 
an annual basis. They shall be announced as 
far in advance of the marketing year as is 
practicable. The stabilization levels so an- 
nounced by the Board shall not thereafter 
be varied before the close of the marketing 
year for which they are applicable, except 
that in emergency cases, after a public hear- 
ing, with notice, the Board may redetermine 
the stabilization levels if it finds that con- 
ditions have materially changed since the 
announcement was made. A reasonable 
time, taking into consideration the character 
of the emergency, shall be allowed by the 
Board before any redetermined stabilization 
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levels are made effective. The Board’s find- 
ing and the record of the hearing shall be 
available to the public. 

“Serec. 436. Appropriate adjustments and 
variations may be made by the Board in the 
stabilization prices for different products 
and for differences in grade, type, quality, 
location, season, and other factors. To de- 
termine the stabilized price level for any 
marketing year, the stabilized prices to pro- 
ducers for all commodities prescribed under 
this act for such marketing year shall be 
reduced to a common factor, such as milk 
equivalent, and averaged. 

“Sec. 437. In order to stabilize prices for 
milk and dairy products, the Board is au- 
thorized and directed to establish and main- 
tain a surplus holding pool. The Board 
shall remove from the ordinary and usual 
channels of domestic consumption milk and 
dairy products which are not absorbed in 
such channels at the prevailing stabilization 
price levels. In order to accomplish this 
objective, the Board shall stand ready and 
willing at all times to purchase domestically 
produced butter, cheddar cheese, and non- 
fat dry milk solids, together with such milk 
and butterfat and such other dairy products 
or byproducts as the Board may by order 
designate. Such purchases shall be at price 
levels which the Board determines will re- 
turn to producers on a general average basis 
the prevailing stabilization levels for milk 
and butterfat. Appropriate adjustments 
and differentials may be made between 
terminal markets, and between such termi- 
nal markets and country locations. The 
Board shall give due consideration to his- 
torical and established differentials in deter- 
mining such adjustments and differentials. 
Purchases may be made either in terminal 
markets or at country locations, or both, 
with appropriate adjustments and differen- 
tials as above provided. The Board may 
prescribe the terms and conditions under 
which it will make such purchases. The 
specific purchases to be made and the types 
and grades to be purchased shall be in the 
discretion of the Board. The Board may 
take physical possession of any milk or any 
dairy products acquired by it or operate 
through the use of contracts or warehouse 
receipts in its discretion. It may operate 
on the commodity exchanges to whatever 
extent it deems appropriate. It may make 
its purchases and sales and perform its other 
functions through its own staff or through 
such committees, corporations, stabilization 
corporations, agents, brokers, or persons as 
it may designate. 

“Sec. 438. The Board may sell any milk 
or any dairy product owned or controlled by 
it at any price not prohibited by this sec- 
tion. In determining sales policies for any 
miik or any dairy product intended for use 
in the ordinary and usual channels of 
domestic consumption, the Board shall give 
consideration to the establishing of such 
policies with respect to prices, terms, and 
conditions as it determines will not dis- 
courage or deter manufacturers, processors, 
and dealers from acquiring and carrying 
normal inventories of such commodities. 
The Board shall not sell any milk or any 
dairy product for use in the ordinary and 
usual channels of domestic consumption at 
less than the current stabilization price 
therefor. The foregoing restriction shall 
not apply to (a) sales to prevent deteriora- 
tion or spoilage or to rotate stocks, (b) sales 
for the purpose of establishing claims 
against any person for wrongful act or viola- 
tion of contract, (c) sales for exports, (d) 
sales for use in connection with special 
promotional programs to increase consump- 
tion, (e) sales for new, secondary, or by- 
product uses, (f) sales for feed, and (g) 
such other sales as the Board finds and 
determines will not interfere with the pur- 
poses of this act. The Board may in its 
discretion give away, barter for domestic or 
foreign assets, or sell at reduced prices or for 
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foreign currency, any milk or any dairy 
product in its possession or under its con- 
trol where the use to be made of it is not 
in the ordinary and usual channels of 
domestic consumption, including sales or 
gifts to the armed services, for school 
lunches, for school milk programs, to chari- 
table institutions, to governmental agencies 
or institutions, to educational or research 
institutions, for domestic relief, for foreign 
relief, for export, and to such other agencies 
or for such other as the Board 
determines will not interfere with the pur- 
poses of this act. 

“Sec. 439, The Federal Government and 
the various agencies and instrumentalities 
thereof, in connection with programs spon- 
sored by the Government or supported in 
whole or in part by Government funds 
which call for the distribution of food, shall 
give due consideration to obtaining milk 
and dairy products from the Board. Agen- 
cies of the United States Government in 
connection with relief or other distributions 
or the procuring of materials, equipment, 
supplies, or services in foreign nations, are 
directed to cooperate with the Board in the 
disposal of milk and dairy products by 
barter or exchange for foreign assets or cur- 
rencies and in the utilization of foreign 
currencies. 

“Sec. 440. The Board is authorized to pro- 
mote and develop new and expanded outlets 
for milk and dairy products. 

“Sec. 441. The operations of the Board in 
connection with acquiring, transporting, 
holding, storing, manufacturing, processing, 
handling, selling, and disposing of milk and 
dairy products may be conducted through 
regular commercial channels, and due con- 
sideration shall be given by the Board to 
dislocating or disrupting as little as pos- 
sible, consistent with the purposes of this 
act, the usual and customary channels of 
trade. Nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent the Board from conducting such op- 
erations itself or through a corporation, 
stabilization corporation, broker, agency, or 
person, 

“Sec. 442. After the effective date of this 
act, surplus milk or dairy products shall not 
be sold or otherwise disposed of in the ordi- 
nary and usual channels of domestic trade by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation or by any 
other Federal agency without the express 
consent of the Board. The purpose of this 
provision is to segregate the surplus milk 
and dairy products held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation on the effective date of 
this act or subsequently acquired by it under 
this act. 

“Sec. 443. In any marketing year in which 
surplus milk or dairy products are acquired 
by the Board and in which milk or dairy 
products are imported into the United States 
from any foreign country, the Board shall 
be entitled to turn over to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for disposal as surplus 
in accordance with the provisions of this act 
an amount of such surplus dairy products 
which shall not exceed the equivalent of the 
total amount of such imports, as determined 
by the Board, or, with the consent of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the Board 
may dispose of such surplus dairy products 
for the account of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. All loss sustained by the Board 
in removing from the domestic market sur- 
plus milk and dairy products in an amount 
equivalent to such imports shall be repaid 
to the Board by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. The Board may exclude from the op- 
eration of this section any imported dairy 
products which it determines are not com- 
petitive with domestically produced milk, 
butterfat, or dairy products. 

“Sec. 444. In any marketing year in which 
surplus milk or dairy products are acquired 
by the Board and in which the total do- 
mestic production of milk or butterfat is in- 
creased due to diversion from the 
production of any other crops or commod- 
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ity, Including livestock, the production of 
which is controlled or regulated under any 
Federal agricultural program, the Board shall 
be entitled to turn over to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for disposal as surplus 
in accordance with the provisions of this act 
an amount of such surplus dairy products 
which shall not exceed the equivalent of 
the total amount of such increased milk and 
butterfat production, as determined by the 
Secretary, or, with the consent of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, the Board may 
dispose of such surplus for the account of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. All loss 
sustained by the Board in removing from the 
market surplus milk and dairy products in 
an amount equivalent to the volume of such 
increased production due to diversion shall 
be repaid to the Board by Commodity Credit 

tion. Such losses shall be charged 
by Commodity Credit Corporation to the 
price-support programs of the crops from 
which such diversion occurred. 

“Review by the Secretary 


“Sec. 445. The operations of the Board 
shall be subject to the supervision and con- 
trol of the Secretary to the following ex- 
tent and in the following manner. 
Whenever the Secretary shall certify to the 
Board that there is reason to believe the op- 
erations of the Board have resulted or will 
result in prices to producers for milk or 
butterfat or both which are unreasonably 
high when considered in connection with 
the purpose of this act, he shall, unless 
prompt action is taken by the Board to 
remedy the situation, cause a hearing to 
be held within the Department for the pur- 
pose of determining such fact. Reasonable 
notice of such hearing shall be given, and 
all interested parties shall be given an op- 
portunity to appear and present evidence, 
statements, and arguments relevant and 
material to the issues involved, all of which 
shall be made a part of the record of the 
hearing. The Secretary may prescribe rules 
and regulations governing such hearings. 

“Sec. 446. If, on the basis of the record 
of such hearing, the Secretary determines 
that the operations of the Board have re- 
sulted or will result in prices to producers 
that are unreasonably high, when consid- 
ered in connection with the purposes of this 
act, he shall by order prescribe the stabili- 
zation price levels which he determines 
would not be subject to such objection. 

“Sec. 447. If the Board shall fail or refuse 
within a reasonable time to take effective 
action to bring the stabilization price levels 
in line with the levels ordered, the Secre- 
tary may petition the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit for a decree directing the members of 
the Board to take action or to cease and de- 
sist from the taking of certain actions as the 
case may be. The court shall have jurisdic- 
tion to enter a decree affirming, modifying, 
or setting aside the order of the Secretary, or 
to enter such other decree as the court may 
deem equitable. The orders of the court 
may be enforced by contempt proceedings. 
Any order issued by the Secretary as above 
provided may be appealed by the Board to 
the said court and shall thereupon be sub- 
ject to review by the court. 


“Marketing assessment 


“Sec. 448. The cost of operating the stabili- 
zation program and of regulating the mar- 
keting of milk and dairy products in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, or so as to affect 
such commerce, as herein provided, shall be 
paid by the milk producers and importers 
marketing milk, butterfat, or dairy products 
in such commerce, or so as to affect such 
commerce, In proportion to the milk, butter- 
fat, and dairy products so marketed by them. 
Thus the cost of developing and maintaining 
an orderly, stabilized, and improved market 
will be charged directly to those using the 
improved market and sharing in its benefits 
and to them only; and the amount paid by 
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each will be directly related to the use made 
of the improved market, Marketing assess- 
ments in amounts sufficient to cover the 
costs of the program, as determined by the 
Board in accordance with the estimated re- 
quirements of the program for each market- 
ing year, are hereby assessed against and 
shall be collected from each producer and 
importer who sells milk, butterfat, or dairy 
products in interstate or foreign commerce 
or so as to affect such commerce. The mar- 
keting assessments shall be established on 
an annual, marketing year basis. They shall 
be announced by the Board as far in ad- 
vance of the beginning of the marketing 
year as is practicable. The assessments so 
announced shall not thereafter be varied 
before the close of the marketing year for 
which they are applicable, except that in 
emergency cases, the Board may redetermine 
such marketing assessments in the same 
manner that stabilization price levels may 
be redetermined in emergency cases. Every 
person purchasing milk, butterfat, or dairy 
products from a producer (except purchases 
by consumers for other than commercial 
uses), shall withhold from the purchase price 
an amount equal to the marketing assess- 
ment and shall remit the same to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. For the pur- 
poses of this section, milk, butterfat, or dairy 
products delivered by a producer to a coop- 
erative association of producers shall be sub- 
ject to the marketing assessment upon such 
delivery. Returns shall be filed and remit- 
tances made monthly by such purchasers in 
accordance with rules prescribed by the 
Commissioner. 

“Sec, 449. Producers holding licenses or 
permits issued by Federal, State, or local 
agencies authorizing them to sell milk, but- 
terfat, or dairy products directly to consum- 
ers shall file returns and pay the marketing 
assessment on all sales made by them to con- 
sumers for other than commercial uses, 

“Sec. 450. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue shall collect the marketing assess- 
ments provided for herein and shall pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to accomplish that purpose. 

“Sec. 451. The collection of the marketing 
assessments shall be enforced in the same 
manner that the collection of the taxes on 
employees under the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act is enforced, and the remedies, 
penalties, and punishments provided by law 
or regulations for enforcement of such em- 
ployee taxes shall, insofar as applicable and 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act, be applicable to the collection and en- 
forcement of the marketing assessments. 

“Sec, 452. There is appropriated for each 
fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, an amount equal to the 
marketing assessments collected under the 
provisions of this act. Such sums shall be 
maintained in a separate fund and shall be 
used by the Board only to accomplish the 
purposes and policies of this act and for the 
administrative expenses of the Board. The 
sums appropriated under this section shall, 
notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law, continue to remain available for the 
purposes of this act until expended. All 
sums collected by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue under the provisions of this 
act shall be credited as received to a special 
account without fiscal year limitation set up 
for the use of the Board. Such funds, in- 
cluding any other funds of the Board, bor- 
rowed or otherwise, which may be in any 
such special account, shall be available for 
use by the Board in carrying out the purposes 
and policies of this act and for the adminis- 
trative expenses of the Board. The Board 
may expend such funds for such purposes, 
at such times, and in such amounts, con- 
sistent with the provisions of this act, as the 
Board finds will effectuate the purposes of 
this act. 

“Sec. 453. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed upon request of the 
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Board to establish one or more special ac- 
counts without fiscal year limitation for the 
use of the Board. 

“Sec. 454. All imports of milk, butterfat, 
and dairy products shall be subject to the 
collection of marketing assessments at the 
same rates as those collected from domestic 
producers. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall collect the marketing assessments on 
imports at the time of importation. The 
laws and regulations applicable to the im- 
port tax on sugar imposed by section 4501 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
shall, insofar as applicable and not incon- 
sistent with this act, be applicable to the 
collection of the marketing assessments on 
imports. All funds so collected shall be 
credited as received to the special account 
of the Board and shall be available for use 
by the Board in the manner and for the pur- 
poses above mentioned. Rules and regula- 
tions governing the collection and payment 
of such fees shall be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 


“Marketing allotment programs 


“Sec. 455. The provisions of sections 55 
through 63 shall be applicable only to mar- 
keting years when a marketing allotment 
program is required or in effect under this 
act. 


“Sec. 456. In the event the marketing as- 
sessment established by the Board for any 
marketing year would exceed 25 cents per 
hundredweight of milk, the Board shall set 
up and put into effect for such year a mar- 
keting allotment program operated and 
financed in the manner hereinafter author- 


ized. 

“Sec. 457. The Board shall establish a base 
for each producer desiring to market milk 
or butterfat. Bases shall be assigned to pro- 
ducers, including partnerships, corporations, 
or other business entities, and not to herds 
or farms. The Board shall provide by rules 
or regulations for the transfer of bases in 
whole or in part, for the assignment of bases 
to new producers, for the equitable adjust- 
ment of bases to avoid hardship, for such 
other adjustments consistent with the objec- 
tives of this act as the Board deems appro- 
priate, including adjustments for deficit pro- 
duction areas, and for such other matters as 
may be necessary or appropriate to set up and 
operate effectively and efficiently the pro- 
grams herein authorized. In allocating such 
bases the Board shall take into considera- 
tion historical production, trends, abnormal 
production during the historical period, and 
such other factors as may be appropriate to 
carry out such allocation in an equitable 
and practical manner. Bases established 
by the Board shall continue in effect from 
year to year until terminated by the Board, 
but such bases shall be subject to modifi- 
cation and adjustments from time to time 
by the Board. 

“Sec. 458. Persons required to withhold 
and report marketing assessments shall make 
such additional reports as the Board may 
prescribe by rule or regulation relating to the 
volume of milk marketed by each producer. 
The Board shall have authority to make such 
investigations, inspections, and audits of the 
records of any such person as may be neces- 
sary to enable it to carry out and enforce 
effectively the objectives of this act. 

“Sec. 459. The Board shall estimate and 
announce annually, as far in advance of 
the beginning of the applicable marketing 
year as is practicable, (1) the estimated 
supply for such marketing year; (2) the total 
quantity of milk and dairy products which 
can be marketed during such marketing year 
at prices equal to or above the stabilization 
price levels for such year; (3) the total quan- 
tity of milk and dairy products which can 
be sold or otherwise disposed of at prices 
less than the stabilization price levels for 
such year but which will provide a net re- 
turn above the cost of handling; (4) the 
total quantity of milk and dairy products to 
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be sold, donated, or otherwise disposed of 
during such year at a net loss below the 
cost of handling; (5) the amount by which 
storage stocks, reserves, and set-asides will 
be increased or decreased during such year; 
(6) the value of the milk and dairy prod- 
ucts in items numbered 1 through 5 above, 
including negative values where applicable 
and (7) such other matters as the Board 
deems appropriate to carry out the objec- 
tives of this act. The estimates of the Board 
may be varied before the close of the market- 
ing year for which they are applicable in 
the same manner in which announcements of 
stabilization price levels may be varied. 

“Sec. 460. The Board shall annually allo- 
cate to producers holding bases established 
by the Board the available markets for the 
applicable marketing year. Such allocations 
may be expressed in terms of percentage of 
base. 

“Sec. 461. The Board shall provide for the 
issuance of marketing certificates covering 
the marketing allocations of each producer. 

“Sec. 462. The Board may establish one or 
more marketing assessment rates for milk 
or butterfat marketed in any marketing year 
when a marketing allotment program is in 
effect. Such rates may be varied as between 
milk or butterfat marketed under marketing 
certificates and that marketed without such 
certificates. 

“Sec. 463. Marketing allotment programs 
set up by the Board shall be suspended or 
terminated by the Board whenever the mar- 
keting assessment established by the Board 
for any marketing year would not exceed 25 
cents per hundredweight of milk. If for any 
subsequent marketing year such assessment 
would exceed that amount, then a market- 
ing allotment program shall be operated for 
each such marketing year. 


“Miscellaneous 


“Src. 464. The latest available statistics of 
the Federal Government shall be used in 
making the findings and determinations re- 
quired to be made under this act. Such 
statistics and other information of the 
Federal Government, and of its departments 
and agencies, as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to enable the Board to carry out effec- 
tively the purposes of this act, shall be made 
available to the Board. 

“Sec. 465. Office space for the central office 
of the Board shall be provided by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, if the Board requests 
the use of such space. 

“Sec. 466. The provisions of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (Public Law 152, Eighty-first Congress) ; 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 
U. S. C. 5), as amended; the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act (41 U. S. ©. 35-45); 
section 3741 of the Revised Statutes (41 
U.S. C. 22); and sections 431 and 432 of title 
18 of the United States Code (18 U. S. C. 
431, 432) shall not be applicable to contracts, 
purchases, sales, or payments made under 
this act. 

“Sec. 467. If any provision of this act or 
the application thereof to any person, cir- 
cumstance, commodity, or product is held 
invalid, the validity of the remainder of this 
act and the application thereof to other per- 
sons, circumstances, commodities, or prod- 
ucts, shall not be affected thereby. 

“Sec. 468. All milk and dairy products held 
by or for the Federal Dairy Stabilization 
Board and all other assets of the Board, in- 
cluding borrowed money, shall be deemed 
property of the United States and shall be 
exempt from Federal, State, and local prop- 
erty taxes, except that real estate owned by 
the Board shall be subject to nondiscrimina- 
tory State and local real estate taxes. The 
income, obligations, contracts, and transac- 
tions of the Board, including purchases and 
sales made by or for the Board, shall be 
exempt from all Federal, State, and local 
taxes, licenses, and fees. All activities, con- 
tracts, transactions, and operations of the 
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Board, its members, executive committee, 
officers, employees, and agents which are 
authorized by this act shall be exempt from 
Federal and State antitrust laws. 

“Sec. 469. No member of the Board or of 
the Advisory Committee, nor any other per- 
son employed or acting in any official capac- 
ity in the administration of this act, shall 
speculate, directly or indirectly, in milk, but- 
terfat, or dairy products, or in contracts re- 
lating thereto, nor shall any such person 
accept or receive any benefit or gain from 
any such speculation by others or own or 
have any beneficial interest in any stock or 
other membership interest in any organi- 
zation engaged in any such speculation. Nor- 
mal business operations connected with the 
production, manufacturing, storing, and ef- 
fective merchandising of milk and dairy 
products, whether hedged or not, shall not 
be considered speculative within the mean- 
ing of this section. No member of the Board 
or of the Advisory Committee, nor any other 
person directly or indirectly connected with 
the Board or its activities or who shall have 
access to the files or information of the 
Board, shall divulge any information con- 
cerning the Board or its activities, which 
the Board shall have classified as confi- 
dential. Any person violating the provisions 
of this section shall upon conviction thereof 
be fined not more than $10,000 or impris- 
oned not more than 1 year, or both. 

“Sec. 470. The general penal statutes re- 
lating to crimes and offenses against the 
United States, its property, contracts, em- 
ployees, and operations shall apply with 
respect to the Board, its property, contracts, 
employees, and operations to the extent that 
such application is not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act. 

“SEC. 471. The price support operations 
of the Secretary under title II of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 with respect to milk, 
butterfat, and dairy products shall be sus- 
pended during the entire period that stabili- 
zation operations are carried on by the Board 
under the authority of this act. 


“Referendum of milk producers 


“Sec. 472. On the second Monday in Sep- 
tember 1958, a referendum shall be con- 
ducted. by the Secretary to determine 
whether dairy farmers favor a dairy sta- 
bilization program operated by the Federal 
Dairy Stabilization Board as herein pro- 
vided or a price support program operated 
by the Secretary under title II of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949. The Secretary shall 
prescribe rules governing such referendum 
and shall determine all questions relating 
thereto. He shall promptly determine and 
announce the results of the referendum, 
Producers eligible to vote for nominees for 
appointment to the Federal Dairy Stabili- 
zation Board shall be eligible to vote in such 
referendum. 

“Sec. 473. If a majority of those voting in 
the referendum provided for in the above 
section favor a price support program op- 
erated by the Federal Dairy Stabilization 
Board as herein provided, then the stabili- 
zation operations of the Board and the col- 
lection of the marketing assessments shall 
begin April 1, 1959. The price support op- 
erations of the Secretary under title II of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 shall thereupon 
be suspended as provided in section 71 of 
this act. 

“Sec, 474. If a majority of those voting in 
the referendum above provided favor a price 
support program operated by the Secretary 
under title II of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
then the Secretary shall continue to make 
available to producers price support for milk, 
butterfat, and the products of milk and 
butterfat under title II of said act, and the 
provisions of the Federal Dairy Stabilization 
Act of 1958 shall cease to be effective, 

“Sec. 475. The decision of the Secretary in 
all matters relating to the referendum above 
provided shall be final. 


1958 


“Sec. 476. In order to provide a definite 
program for the purpose of such referendum, 
the Board is directed, in the event the dairy 
stabilization program herein provided is ap- 
proved and notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this act, to support prices to pro- 
ducers for milk and butterfat for the mar- 
keting year beginning April 1, 1959, at 90 
percent of the parity price therefor, using 
the manufacturing milk parity equivalent 
formula originally used under the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, and the marketing assess- 
ment for such marketing year shall be 25 
cents per hundredweight of milk or milk 
equivalent. Thereafter the stabilization lev- 
els and the amount of the marketing assess- 
ments shall be determined annually as herein 
provided. The provisions of this act relating 
to variations in annual stabilization levels 
and marketing assessment rates in emer- 
gency cases shall be applicable to the stabili- 
zation levels and marketing assessment rates 
prescribed in this section. 

“Sec. 477. Dairy stabilization programs op- 
erated by the Federal Dairy Stabilization 
Board shall be subject to a referendum to de- 
termine whether such programs shall be con- 
tinued or terminated, if 10 percent or more 
of the milk producers eligible to vote in 
referendums under this act shall petition the 
Secretary in writing for such referendum. 
Upon receipt of a qualified petition, the Sec- 
retary shall conduct such referendum and 
determine and announce the results thereof. 

“Sec. 478. If a majority of those voting in 
the referendum provided for in the above 
section favor a price support program oper- 
ated by the Federal Dairy Stabilization 
Board, then the stabilization operations of 
the Board and the collection of the market- 
ing assessments shall be continued. If a 
majority of those voting in the referendum 
provided for in the above section favor dis- 
continuing the stabilization operations of 
the Board, then the Secretary shall make 
available to producers price support for milk, 
butterfat, and the products of milk and 
butterfat under title II of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. Upon the reinstitution of such 
price supports by the Secretary, the stabili- 
zation operations of the Board shall cease 
and no further marketing assessments shall 
be collected, All assets of the Board shall 
be transferred to the Secretary for liquida- 
tion. Any assets remaining after the pay- 
ment of all obligations of the Board shall 
be available to the Secretary for use in con- 
nection with such price support operations.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
amendment will add to the bill a new 
title, “Title IV—Dairy Stabilization Act 
of 1958.” 

I submit the amendment because I feel 
very strongly—especially as a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry—that the pending bill should 
be truly an omnibus agricultural bill, 
whereas in my opinion there is no ques- 
tion that at the present stage, at least, 
the bill is an agricultural dumping bill. 
The bill, as it now stands, contains pro- 
visions in regard to cotton and rice, for 
instance; but at the present time the bill 
does not contain any provisions which 
will be of help to the dairy farmer. 

Mr. President, the dairy farmer was 
hit first, and hardest, by the actions 
taken by this administration. 

My amendment is a very moderate one. 

In the first place, it provides for a 
referendum. It permits the dairy farm- 
ers to decide whether they wish to adopt 
this proposal. In order to accept it, a 
majority of the producers will be re- 
quired to vote in favor of its acceptance. 

In the second place, this proposal is 
overwhelmingly supported by the dairy 
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organizations, who would be the most 
affected. As a matter of fact, the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Association, the 
principal dairy organization in the Na- 
tion, which includes 750,000-milk pro- 
ducers, in fact, a majority of the milk 
producers in the Nation are members of 
this organization, endorses this amend- 
ment. Incidentally, this group repre- 
sents between two-thirds and three- 
fourths of all the dairy production in the 
country. The amendment is also en- 
thusiastically supported by the National 
Grange and the National Conference on 
Commodities. 

Mr. President, there has been much 
complaint about the present farm 
program. It is said that it has hurt the 
taxpayers. I think there is much merit 
to that objection, and also to many of 
the proposals which have been made and 
to many of the amendments which have 
been submitted. 

This amendment would take a big load 
from the backs of the taxpayers. The 
amendment would sharply reduce the 
cost to them. 

Finally, Mr. President, the amend- 
ment would provide adequate protection 
for the consumers. 

I should like to discuss briefly the need 
for adoption of the amendment; and I 
also wish to make a brief explanation 
of the amendment. 

Mr. President, the Nation’s family- 
scale dairy enterprises have suffered se- 
vere losses in their returns during the 
past 5 years, and within the past few 
months additional losses have been im- 
posed by the reduction in price supports 
for dairy commodities under the existing 
program, Action to provide effective 
means to help dairy producers to pro- 
tect and improve their returns is ur- 
gently needed. 

In 1952, the national average price 
received by farmers for manufacturing 
milk was $4.10 per hundred pounds. In 
June 1958, the latest report available, 
the national average price received by 
farmers for manufacturing milk is only 
$2.99. 

This decline of $1.11 per hundred 
pounds in the price of manufacturing 
milk indicates only part of the true loss 
in real income to producers, for costs of 
production have climbed sharply during 
the intervening years and months. The 
1952 average price received by farmers 
of $4.10 per hundredweight represented 
96 percent of parity. As measured by 
the same parity equivalent standard that 
was in use in 1952, the average price 
received in May 1958, adjusted for but- 
terfat content, was only 69 percent of 
parity. 

The true loss in real purchasing power 
of manufacturing milk, therefore, has 
totaled 28 percent from 1952 to the 
present time. 

This has been a staggering blow to 
the dairy producer’s standard of living. 
It has come during a period when vir- 
tually every other economic group out- 
side of agriculture has been enjoying 
stable or rising returns. 

This severe reduction in the standard 
of living of dairy producers, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has come about as a direct result 
of planned and deliberate actions of the 
executive branch. Although the basic 
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legislative authority under which the 
dairy price support programs have been 
carried out has remained substantially 
unchanged, larger decreases in price- 
support levels than those for other pri- 
mary commodities have been permitted 
by law in the case of dairy commodi- 
ties. Relatively few persons have un- 
derstood how the parity formula has 
been used to hurt very badly the manu- 
facturing milk producers. 

The permissive discretion in the exist- 
ing law has been utilized to a maximum 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to reduce 
levels of price protection for dairy com- 
modities. 

The price-support level, as expressed 
in terms of percentage of parity, is estab- 
lished within a range of 75 to 90 percent. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has utilized 
in the fullest the discretion allowed to 
him by reducing the support rate from 
90 percent to the minimum of 75 percent. 
But that has been only the beginning. 

But the producers of manufacturing 
milk do not have a statutory definition 
of “parity” to protect them. The stat- 
utory parity for milk applies to “all milk 
sold at wholesale.” For milk used in the 
manufacture of processed dairy products, 
such as cheese, dried-milk powder, but- 
ter, evaporated and condensed milk, and 
others, a “parity equivalent” is used. 
This parity equivalent is expressed as a 
percentage of the parity price of all milk 
sold at wholesale, which includes fluid 
milk and cream sold for consumption in 
that form, 

In existing law there is no statutory 
definition of this “parity equivalent.” 
Instead, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
given discretionary authority to deter- 
mine, by administrative decree, the 
parity equivalent for manufacturing 
milk. He has utilized this authority to 
reduce the relationship which the parity 
equivalent for manufacturing milk bears 
to the parity price of all milk sold at 
wholesale. 

The parity equivalent which was ap- 
plied in 1952 reflected the true relation- 
ship between actual market prices of 
manufacturing milk and all milk sold at 
wholesale in the years 1947-49. This 
was a period of unusual economic sta- 
bility, occurring between the violent price 
readjustments which followed the re- 
moval of World War II price controls 
and the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
During this period, production and con- 
sumption of milk were in balance, and 
there were virtually no purchases of 
dairy commodities for price-support pur- 
poses. The actual relationship estab- 
lished in the market place during this 
period of stability and normal economic 
conditions was an average price received 
by farmers for manufacturing milk of 
88 percent of the average for all milk 
sold at wholesale. ‘Thus, the parity- 
equivalent price which was established 
by administrative action in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for manufacturing 
milk represented 88 percent of the parity 
price of all milk. 

The present administration, however, 
has abandoned the relationship estab- 
lished in the July 1946-December 1948 
period of normal economic conditions 
and has substituted a moving-average 
device which is designed to reduce the 
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parity-equivalent price for manufactur- 
ing milk to reflect the lower market 
prices which its own price-support orders 
have brought about. At the present 
time the parity-equivalent price has been 
reduced to only 81.2 percent of the parity 
price of all milk. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point a table 
showing the impact of each of the two 
administrative actions I have described 
in reducing the prices and real purchas- 
ing power of manufacturing milk. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Changes in support level and parity-equiva- 
lent price for manufacturing milk, 1952 to 
1958 (computed on basis of parity price of 
all milk at wholesale, May 15, 1958) 

Parity-equivalent price of manufac- 
turing milk, May 15, 1958 (hundred- 
weight) : 

At parity-equivalent price under 
DIG SORTRUUIR. . < cneimeen S 
At parity-equivalent price under 
present formula 

Effective support level, 1952—90 per- 
cent of parity (hundredweight) : 

At parity-equivalent price under 
Did, SORA ns cocaine 


Effective support level, 1958—75 per- 
cent of parity (hundredweight) : 

At parity-equivalent price under 

goos RR RERUN AB scorer as covet etn stoner os 

At parity-equivalent price under 

present formula_...-.......... 3.09 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
table illustrates two particularly impor- 
tant features of the support program for 
manufacturing milk under the present 


rogram : 

First. The true reduction in the pro- 
tected level of real purchasing power of 
manufacturing milk that has been ac- 
complished by the present administra- 
tion, in terms of May 15, 1958, prices, is 
represented by the range from $4.02—90 
percent of parity-equivalent price for 
manufacturing milk under old formu- 
la—to $3.09—75 percent of parity- 
equivalent price for manufacturing milk 
under present formula. 

Second. The minimum support level 
at today’s prices that would be assured, 
if the original formula for computing 
the parity-equivalent price had been 
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retained, would be $3.35. This is the 
minimum price level at which manu- 
facturing milk would be protected if the 
discretionary range of supports of be- 
tween 90 and 75 percent of parity alone 
had been applied. 

Third. The additional reduction of 
26 cents per hundredweight that has 
been applied to the present effective 
support level has resulted from admin- 
istrative changes in the parity-equiva- 
lent price, and is beyond the degree of 
discretion generally provided in the 75 
to 90 percent of parity range of sup- 
ports. The present support level is only 
69 percent of the parity-equivalent price 
computed on the basis in effect until 
1954. 

I wish to emphasize the extremely im- 
portant point, Mr. President, that the 
present support level for manufactured 
dairy commodities is only 69 percent of 
parity, on the basis of the parity com- 
putation that was in effect when the 
present administration took office. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iyield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam amazed at the 
facts being shown by the able junior 
Senator from Wisconsin in his presenta- 
tion to the Senate, as to the effect of the 
administrative programs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the dairy farm- 
ers, not only in Wisconsin, but in many 
other sections of our country, including 
some in my own State. 

May I ask if there is any degree of 
truth in the statement that the reduc- 
tions the Secretary has made in the 
income of the dairy farmers has been re- 
flected to any degree in benefits to the 
consumers of those products? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is an excel- 
lent question, because the evidence is 
overwhelming that there has been no 
benefit to the consumer. This is not a 
matter of a charge being made by a 
partisan Senator, who is interested in 
protecting the dairy farmers of his 
State. It is a matter of fact which is 
available to everybody. Statistics show 
that milk prices paid by the consumer 
have not gone down. In fact, in most 
areas they have gone up. The farmer 
has been hit and hurt drastically by low- 
er and lower and lower prices paid him, 
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as the facts show, but the housewife has 
not been benefited. 

The Senator from Oklahoma has made 
a very important point, because the ad- 
ministration talks about how popular 
Secretary Benson is becoming with the 
housewife and the consumer. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I used to think that 
the expression “killing 2 birds with 1 
stone” was a mere figure of speech, and 
that it was a physical impossibility; but 
it seems to me, with the producer get- 
ting less and less and less the consumer 
paying more and more and more, Mr. 
Benson has achieved the impossible. He 
has managed to kill 2 birds with 1 stone. 
He has knocked out the producer with a 
rock, and has had it ricochet off the 
producer to knock out the housewife on 
the cost-of-living index. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If I may interrupt 
at that point, I think the Senator has 
made an excellent analogy. Secretary 
Benson has certainly been throwing 
curves, and the curves have been so 
“curvy” that they have knocked out 
both the producer and the consumer. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is the present 
ricocheting administration that has 
caused consumers to be faced with the 
highest prices in all history, and has 
bankrupted the producers with the low- 
se prices, particularly on dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Exactly. I should 
like to show just how drastically dairy 
farmers have been affected. 

DAIRY PRODUCERS’ RETURN ON LABOR 
EXTREMELY LOW 


Dairy farmers have traditionally re- 
ceived relatively low returns for their 
labor, management skill, and invested 
capital. I have here a table, based on 
the latest Department of Agriculture re- 
port available, showing the returns on 
labor to the operator and his family for 
the various types of farm and ranch op- 
erations in the United States, includ- 
ing dairy farms, together with pertinent 
information about the scale of each type 
of operation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
table reprinted at this point in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Average return per hour of labor to farm operator and family, by characteristic types of farms in United States 


Type of farm 


Dairy, central Northeast... 3,770 
Dairy, eastern Wisconsin... 3, 790 
Dairy, western Wisconsin. 8, 440 
Hog-dairy, Corn Belt... 3,820 
Hog-beef raising, Corn Belt... 3, 250 
Bon boat fattening, Corn Bel 3,410 
Cash grain, Corn Belt __.....---> 2; 830 
Tobacco- livestock, Kentucky 

A I E EES 720 2,800 
Makecso-cotton, Coastal Plain....| 17, 500 2, $40 
‘Tobacco, Coastal Plain... 10, 790 3, 160 
Tobacco-cotton, Coastal Plain... 38,200 2,830 
Cotton, southern Piedmont. ...- 16, 290 2, 450 
Cotton tesa). High Plains.. 88, 540 2,420 
Cotton (small) Delta__.....--.... 11, 460 2, 320 
Cotton, Prairies i. cans. , 030 2,260 
Cotton (nonirrigated), High 

LT Bett RENE ENG E 250 2,270 
Cotton (large), Delta._.......... 181, 690 3, 200 
Peanut-cotton, southern Coastal 

2) ERE BIE OG 8, 400 


opera- fof labor, 
cone torand| hired 


Type of farm 


$0.70 || Wheat-small grain-livestock, 
.43 Northern Plains_-_.-._.....-.. 200 $1, 85 
52 Wheat-corn-livestock, Northern 
-78 4 Seat phe E 1,790 34 
.48 || Wheat-roughage-livestock, 
1.15 Northern Plains -..........-..- 40, 700 -32 
1.71 || Winter wheat, Southern Plains..| 76, 540 — 21 
Wheat-grain sorghum, Southern 
-70 TL SE aS ene , 070 —, 58 
.79 || Wheat-pea, Washington and 
7 cS Ot ERE ES , 680 2.70 
.86 || Sheep Fane, Northern Plains 
31 livestock area__-.-.........-... 81, 770 —, 28 
3.42 || Cattle a, Northern Plains 
„44 livestock area____..-..2..--.--- 69, 900 CEI 
—.22 bape ranch, intermountain 
a ne 61, 650 . 66 
60 sheep rah, Southwest_......../177, 220 —3.30 
PESEN rSn ranch, Southwest........- 130, 640 -3.30 
275 


Source: Farm Costs and Returns, 1956, Information Bulletin No. 176, Agricultural Research Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, June 1957, 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
should like to refer to this table, and 
point out that before the present admin- 
istration took office, in 1947 to 1949 the 
average return per hour of the dairy 
farmers in Wisconsin was 68 cents. By 
1956 it had dropped to 43 cents. 

Throughout the table showing these 
sad statistics, the record is the same. 
Not only have dairy farmers been hit 
and hurt badly, but virtually through- 
out America all farmers have been hurt 
by shis disastrous program. 

I think an examination of this table 
will show that the dairy farmers have 
been among those who have been hit the 
hardest, particularly when the fact is 
recognized that dairying involves a very 
substantial investment by the operator. 
Dairy farmers work very long hours. I 
think a recent study by the Department 
of Agriculture showed that dairy farmers 
work longer hours than those in any 
other business enywhere in America. It 
is not a seasonal farming operation. It 
is a 12-month operation. It is a 7-day 
a-week operation. It is a 12-hour-a-day 
operation. 

PRESENT DAIRY PROGRAM INADEQUATE 


As presently administered, the present 
dairy price support program is seriously 
inadequate. It has been characterized 
by extremely serious costs to the Gov- 
ernment during the recent period of its 
most serious inadequacy from the stand- 
point of protecting the returns to 
farmers. 

It is fantastic to read about so-called 
liberal Senators who oppose Secretary 
Benson and want to spend more than 
Benson. The assumption always is that 
such liberal Senators want to place a 
greater load on the already overbur- 
dened American taxpayer, and that Sec- 
retary Benson wants to help the tax- 
payers. 

Losses during the past 5 years have 
mounted to more than $1.5 billion—more 
than 100 times as much as the total 
losses in dairy price support operations 
before June 30, 1953—before Secretary 
Benson had anything to do with it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee, who not 
only is a firm friend of the Tennessee 
farmer but a friend of all the farmers 
of America. There is no man in Amer- 
ica who is more beloved by the Wisconsin 
farmers than is the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. When he visits Wisconsin, he is 
always greeted with open arms and warm 
hearts, and he comes often. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I enjoy going to Wisconsin. I ap- 
preciate the wonderful agriculture of 
Wisconsin and the fine dairy producers 
of that State. I know they have intel- 
ligently thought about this problem. and 
I congratulate the Senator from Wis- 
consin for fighting their battles in the 
Senate, and for being an effective spokes- 
man not only for the dairy producers, 
but for farmers engaged in all kinds of 
agriculture. 

I was interested in the distinguished 
Senator's remarks about the extreme cost 
of the present program under Mr. Ben- 
son. As I understand the Senator is 
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referring to a self-help program which 
has been largely conceived by the dairy 


‘farmers themselves, and which probably 


would not cost as much money as the 
program presently in operation. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. It would not cost as 
much. As a matter of fact, the program 
would cost the Federal Treasury nothing, 
because a certain amount would be bor- 
rowed from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

The maximum amount permitted by 
the amendment is $350 million. The 
expectation is that only $200 million 
would be borrowed the first year. This 
would be borrowed money and not grant 
money. Interest would be paid, and the 
money would continue to be an asset of 
all American taxpayers. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Secretary Benson 
always talks about a self-help program 
and always urges the farmers to con- 
ceive self-help programs. This seems 
to be a well conceived self-help pro- 
gram, but when it was submitted to the 
Secretary I understand that despite his 
talk about self-help he did not go along 
with the program. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I regret that very 
much. I am sure if Secretary Benson 
supported the program we would have 
no trouble in getting it through the Con- 
gress of the United States, signed by the 
President, and enacted into law. 

There is no question about the fact 
that the man standing in the way of a 
self-help program is Ezra Taft Benson. 
I think it is most regrettable. In all 
fairness, I will say to the Senator from 
Tennessee, the Republicans who are ac- 
tive in my State of Wisconsin have very 
enthusiastically supported this program. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. . I think the Senator 
from Wisconsin has devised a good pro- 
gram. Frankly, my only concern is that 
Secretary Benson is against it, and we 
know that one other gocd farm bill has 
been vetoed by the President this year. 
If we add this provision to the bill, I 
wonder what the Senator thinks about 
the chance of the bill being vetoed, or 
the chance of passing the bill over a 
presidential veto. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Of course, there is 
always a prospect, when we add to a bill 
provisions with which the administra- 
tion disagrees, the President may veto 
the bill. I think, under the principle of 
the separation of powers, there is no 
question that the Congress has the duty 
to pass the best legislation it knows 
how to pass. There has been abso- 
lutely no guaranty or assurance that 
the President will veto any kind of farm 
legislation. That is always a guess. 

I should like to say to the Senator 
from Tennessee that I have talked with 
many persons who have real reason for 
knowing the attitude of the Members of 
the House of Representatives, and I am 
told their attitude is that unless we give 
them a really good bill, unless we give 
them a bill which includes some con- 
sideration for the dairy farmers, the 
House of Representatives will not pass 
the bill. I am told the attitude in the 
House is that the farm bill should help 
the farmer, not help Ezra Taft Benson. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the Sena- 
tor has prepared a good provision for the 
dairy farmers. I should like very much 
to vote for his proposal. Whether such 
a proposal would mean the President 
would not sign the bill and there would 
be no farm legislation at all is a matter 
to which I think we have to give con- 
sideration. - 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think we do. I 
think that is a very wise approach. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In any event, the 
Senator has a good approach. I hope 
the White House and Mr. Benson will 
take another look at this proposal, and 
that it may sometime be enacted into 
law for the benefit of the dairy producers. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I congratulate the 
Senator upon his approach to the prob- 
lem, upon his valiant fight, and upon the 
great work and thought which he has ex- 
pended on his proposal. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. 

There is no indication that the spec- 
tacular failure of the present program 
from the standpoint of cost to the Gov- 
ernment will be corrected in the future. 

Senators should think of that. There 
is no indication, unless we act, despite 
the $114 billion cost of the present pro- 
gram under this administration, that the’ 
Federal Treasury will not have to con- 
tinue to pay huge sums of money. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a table 
showing the amount of losses on dairy 
price support operations for each year 
under the present administration, con- 
trasted with the total amount of losses 
incurred in the preceding yéars. I ask 
unanimous consent that the table be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, as 
follows: 

Losses on dairy price support operations 
Fiscal year ending 

June 30: 
October 17, 1933, to June 30, 


Net loss 


$136, 525, 596 
130, 713, 531 
440, 269, 193 
449, 438, 002 
286, 877, 744 


255, 426, 359 
(Source: Report of Financial Condition 


and Operations, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Commodity Stabilization Service.) 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it 
should be emphasized that not all of the 
amounts reported by the Department of 
Agriculture as losses represent true losses 
to the Government. The public receives 
full value for much of the expenditure 
that is included in the totals. For ex- 
ample, the total for the present fiscal 
year includes $85 million expended for 
the special school milk program—every 
cent of which represents a valid and 
worthwhile public service. Moreover, the 
American people have received full value 
from substantial expenditures—although 
reported as losses in Department of Ag- 
riculture records—of supplies of dried 
milk powder and other dairy commodi- 
ties for international famine relief, eco- 
nomic development, and military sup- 
port. 
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As a matter of fact, I understand that 
the entire Greek aid program is sup- 
ported by our agricultural commodities, 
including dairy commodities, which play 
a very important and decisive role. 

However, it is extremely dubious pub- 
lic policy at best to treat these worth- 
while utilization programs as an inci- 
dent to an unsuccessful price support 
operation. Useful public programs can 
and should be justified on their own 
merits, rather than being dependent 
upon the-need to find outlets for “sur- 
plus disposal.” 

Moreover, it is unfair and unsound 
to manage these programs in such a 
way that their costs can be exploited 
politically to destroy necessary and jus- 
tified protection of farmers’ returns. If 
there are legitimate uses for the indi- 
cated “surplus” of dairy commodities 
which have occurred under the present 
programs, the availability of those sup- 
plies does not justify the present pol- 
icy of driving down farm prices. 

The mistaken emphasis upon “sur- 
plus disposal” which flows from the 
present program has resulted in in- 
stances of enormous waste, despite the 
concientious efforts that have been made 
by Congress, by administrative agencies, 
and by private and public relief agen- 
cies, 

ADEQUATE DAIRY PROGRAM NEEDED 


Mr. President, testimony before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
in public hearings, demonstrated that 
there is a substantial degree of agree- 
ment among dairy producers and their 
representatives upon the need for an 
effective dairy program which would 
protect the returns of producers at a 
fair level and avoid substantial costs 
to the Government. The central prin- 
ciples of proposals that have been of- 
fered are: 

First. Provide the mechanism where- 
by producers can adjust their market- 
ings of milk to the real needs of the 
Nation for domestic markets and for 
export; 

Second. A system of incentives to pro- 
ducers to cooperate with the marketing 
adjustment plan, to be financed within 
the dairy economy without the need for 
imposing heavy burdens upon the 
Treasury. 

Marketing agreements and marketing 
Orders in the fluid milk markets pro- 
vide substantial precedent for a national 
program embodying these principles to 
be applied to manufacturing milk. 

Mr. President, I believe that Congress 
should extend to dairy producers an 
opportunity—that is all we ask, an op- 
portunity—to participate in a long- 
range program based on these prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
I am proposing would establish a self- 
help dairy stabilization plan. The pro- 
posal for a self-help dairy program has 
been developed after years of careful 
study and thorough thought by agricul- 
tural leaders. I am a cosponsor, with 
the junior Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HuMPHREY] and my senior colleague 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] of a bill 
which was introduced at the request of 
the National Grange and the National 
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Milk Producers Federation, to provide 
for the dairy program which those fine 
organizations have been instrumental in 
developing. This bill, which is known as 
the Dairy Stabilization Act of 1958, is 
the outgrowth of many, many months of 
negotiations among interested dairy and 
other farm groups, who have worked 
with increasing urgency in an attempt 
to obtain the maximum unity on a new, 
long-range approach to sounder dairy 
legislation. 

The National Grange took the lead in 
the tremendous educational efforts that 
have been required to obtain widespread 
support for the dairy stabilization plan. 
The National Milk Producers Federa- 
tion, which has affiliated with it a very 
substantial proportion of the dairy pro- 
ducers of my State of Wisconsin, and of 
the Nation as a whole, has endorsed this 
proposal wholeheartedly. The National 
Milk Producers Federation, incidentally, 
is the largest organization of dairy pro- 
ducers in this country, and it represents 
farmers in every State of the Union. Mr. 
William Knox, publisher of MHoard’s 
Dairyman, of Fort Atkinson, Wis., an ex- 
tremely able and universally respected 
authority in the field of agricultural eco- 
nomics and dairy legislation, contributed 
his expert assistance in drawing up this 
plan. 

The self-help plan has been approved 
also by the National Conference of Com- 
modity Organizations, which was estab- 
lished within recent years in a effort to 
gain increased cooperation between var- 
ious commodity groups on new farm 
legislation. The National Conference of 
Commodity Organizations, in which the 
National Milk Producers Federation is 
playing a leading role, has succeeded in 
gaining widespread support for the self- 
help plan from commodity organizations 
outside of the dairy industry. 

This self-help program is what would 
be provided by the amendment which I 
have called up for consideration at this 
time. Let me make it clear to my col- 
leagues that adoption of the amendment 
would not have the effect of jamming 
anything down the throats of dairy 
farmers that they themselves do not 
want. The proposed legislation has 
overwhelming support from the dairy 
and farm leaders. The remarkable thing 
about the program is that the farm as- 
sociations and dairy associations which 
support it represent an overwhelming 
majority of America’s dairy producers. 

The self-help plan has also been ap- 
proved by the National Farmers Union, 
as a desirable objective for careful con- 
sideration by Congress, and the Wiscon- 
sin Farmers Union has endorsed the 
principles of this plan. It has been en- 
dorsed, incidentally, by a large number 
of the Farmers Union affiliates in my own 
State of Wisconsin. 

But the legislation itself would provide 
for a nationwide referendum of dairy 
producers to determine whether dairy 
farmers prefer the self-help plan for 
stabilizing their markets, or whether 
they prefer to continue the price support 
program which is in operation at the 
present time. 

I believe firmly in the principle of sub- 
mitting important policy decisions of this 
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kind to a referendum of the producers 
of the commodity concerned. Certainly, 
there is no better way, no way that can 
be more democratic, for obtaining the 
advice and counsel of the farmers them- 
selves on the programs which are so 
vitally important to them. 

I should like now to describe briefiy 
the principal provisions of the dairy 
Stabilization and self-help program. 
The most understandable explanation is 
one which has been prepared by the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation. It 
was presented to our committee at its 
hearings on June 2 and 3 last. This is 
the explanation which I think tells 
exactly what the amendment would do: 


The self-help program, if enacted by Con- 
gress and approved by dairy farmers, will 
improve the income position of dairy farm- 
ers, relieve the taxpayer from the cost of 
price supports and take the Government out 
of the dairy business. These are the goals 
of the Dairy Stabilization Act of 1958, which 
is presently being considered by the Congress, 

Under the proposed law the price will be 
supported at 90 percent of parity the first 
year, beginning April 1, 1959. In subsequent 
years the levels will be determined by a 
stabilization board of dairymen. 


We are not asking for the moon. We 
are making as modest a proposal as one 
could imagine, a proposal which would 
relieve the taxpayers of an enormous 
cost. It is a proposal by which the dairy 
producers would receive a modest 90 per- 
cent of parity—not 100 percent of parity. 
It is a proposal which, therefore, would 
provide real protection for consumers, as 
well as an enormous saving for the tax- 
payers. 


The support prices will be maintained by 
the purchase of manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts which are in excess of the requirements 
of the market. 

The plan will not affect the local milk-mar- 
keting plans for paying producers. 

The self-help program will differ from the 
present Government program in five princi- 
pal respects: 

1. Dairy farmers will have a choice—self- 
help or the present Government price-sup- 
port program, 

2. The program will be run by dairy farm- 
ers rather than by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

3. Farmers will have the assurance of ex- 
pert and efficient management of surpluses, 
without the restrictions inherent in Goyern- 
ment operations. Under the present pro- 
gram, for example, the existence of Govern- 
ment-held stocks have prevented market 
prices from rising above the support level. 

4. The price of milk will be set at the op- 
timum level consistent with economic condi- 
tions rather than at the lowest level that will 
assure an adequate supply. 

5. The program will be financed by dairy 
farmers rather than by the United States 
Treasury. 

If Congress passes the self-help bill with 
the 90 percent of parity provision and if it 
is then approved by dairy farmers the sup- 
port price for the first year beginning April 
1, 1959, will be approximately $3.98 per hun- 
dredweight minus a stabilization fee of 25 
cents or a net of $3.73. 


The stabilization fee, of course, is the 
principal element in financing the pro- 
gram. This price is 67 cents a hundred- 
weight higher than the $3.06 announced 
by the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
1958-59 marketing year. 


This is 67 cents per hundredweight higher 
than the $3.06 price announced by the Sec- 
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retary of Agriculture for the 1958-59 market- 
ing year. 

If self-help is not approved by dairy farm- 
ers the support price for the year beginning 
April 1, 1959, will be at the level prescribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture within the 
range of 75 to 90 percent of parity or within 
the range of 60 to 90 percent of parity if the 
President's January 1958 recommendation to 
Congress is enacted. 

The financing will be through a single sta- 
bilization fee so long as the total cost does 
not exceed 25 cents per hundredweight of 
milk. If extra production requires the addi- 
tional purchases of increased surpluses, a 
second fee will be applied to the surplus pro- 
duction of individual farmers. This will 
mean maximum prices to producers who hold 
production in line with market requirements 
and the cost of the program to producers who 
do not exceed their marketing allotments 
cannot exceed the 25 cents per hundred- 
weight. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to have 
the situation stated in simple terms, so 
that even the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado can understand it. I feel that if I 
can understand it, anyone can under- 
stand it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado does not under- 
stand it, certainly no one else can un- 
derstand it—certainly not the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CARROLL. Assume that there 
has been a referendum among dairy 
farmers, and they vote in favor of this 
proposal; who will establish the market- 
ing agency? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iam about to come 
to that. A Stabilization Board would 
administer the program, The Board 
would be composed of 15 members, to be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. It would be a Federal agency. 
Among other requirements at least 11 
of the 15 members must be actual milk 
producers, dairy farmers. The remain- 
ing 4 would be from cooperatives, and 
so forth. 

Mr. CARROLL. Would the market- 
ing requirements be different in differ- 
ent areas? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This proposal 
would not disturb the marketing orders. 
There are differences at the present time. 
This amendment would recognize the 
status quo, so far as relationships are 
concerned. There would be no attempt 
to bring Wisconsin or Minnesota up to 
the level of Florida or Vermont. The 
present relationships would be main- 
tained. 

Today marketing orders are really 
based directly on the price of manufac- 
turing milk. Under this program the 
manufacturing milk price would be in- 
creased, so that farmers would receive 
a fair return. We have an abundance 
of manufacturing milk farmers in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. Of course, the 
other farmers would also receive an in- 
crease, in the same dollar amount. 

Mr. CARROLL. I shall continue to 
listen with interest to the Senator’s dis- 
cussion. Questions may occur to me 
from time to time. It seems to me that 
if I take them step by step, I can better 
understand the situation. 
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I am leaving for Colorado late today. 
I hope I shall be present for the final 
vote on this important farm measure, 

While I am in Colorado this weekend 
I will be discussing this question with our 
dairy farmers. 

How would it benefit the dairy farmer 
to come under this plan? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. To put the benefit 
in the simplest economic terms, in the 
first place, there would be a benefit of 
67 cents a hundredweight. Every dairy 
farmer knows what that means. It is 
two-thirds of a dollar, which is a sub- 
stantial increase. For farmers of Wis- 
consin, that would be an increase of more 
than 20 percent. For farmers in Colo- 
rado it would also represent a substan- 
tial increase. 

In the second place, it would benefit 
the dairy farmer because, for once, it 
would get him away from dependence on 
the taxpayers and the Government. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is my next 
question. The increase of 20 percent will 
eventually have to be borne by some- 
one. By whom will it be borne? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. It will be financed 
by the dairy farmer. We shall never get 
something for nothing. What will hap- 
pen will be that the processor will have 
to pay more for his milk than he pays 
now. Instead of paying $3.06, or $2.99, 
which he receives now for manufactur- 
ing milk, he will be paying $3.85. 

Mr. CARROLL. Following that 
through—and the able Senator from 
Wisconsin knows that I am not critical in 
any sense—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Oh, no. 
fine questions. 

Mr. CARROLL. How would the cost 
be passed on to the consumer? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It would be passed 
on to the processor. I must confess that 
the policies which dairy processors adopt 
in determining their prices mystify me. 
They must mystify everyone else. When 
the price which the farmer receives goes 
down, the processor does not decrease 
the price to the consumer, as he logically 
should do. He maintains it. Sometimes 
he increases it. It depends upon what 
the processor thinks the traffic will bear. 
He maximizes his profit. It may be that 
the price will go up. I suppose there is 
a tendency for it to go up. However, I 
point out that the 69 cents a hundred- 
weight increase in the price of milk, if 
the whole cost were communicated to the 
consumer, would represent an increase in 
the price of a quart of milk of only 
about 1 cent. In logic there may be a 
basis, but there is certainly no basis in 
experience that all of it would be 
passed on. 

Mr. CARROLL. Notwithstanding the 
depressed price under which the dairy 
farmer must operate, there has been an 
increase in the price of milk at the retail 
level. Only last week, in Washington, 
D. C., at my home here, I received a 
notice to the effect that the price of milk 
was moving upward again. We had been 
led to believe that if we reduced the sup- 
port price, the price of milk would go 
down. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Exactly. The price 
which is charged the consumer depends 
on the will and the determination of the 
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large processors. They have great bar- 
gaining power. National Dairy has a 
fantastic amount of power as compared 
with the power of the individual farm- 
er.. All the large processors have. Of 
course we cannot break the power of Na- 
tional Dairy, and of course they are en- 
titled to a profit. However, we must 
recognize that the farmer also deserves 
a fair return. He is not getting it now. 
My proposal would probably result in a 
very slight increase in the cost to the 
processor, but it would offer real protec- 
tion to the farmer. 

Mr. CARROLL. If the Senator will 
yield further, I should like to say that we 
are now getting down to simple eco- 
nomics, which is the way I will try to ex- 
plain it to my people at home. How 
does the taxpayer get a saving under the 
Senator’s proposal? What saving does 
he get? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. He gets a saving 
because the cost of the price support pro- 
gram for dairy products has been a bil- 
lion and a half dollars since the Eisen- 
hower administration came into office; 
but after the program is adopted there 
will be no cost whatever to the taxpayer 
or to the Treasury. 

Mr. CARROLL. I believe I understand 
the situation now. The adoption of the 
plan would take the burden off the tax- 
payers. It is true that the processor 
would pay a little more. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. It would depend on 
how much the traffic could bear as to 
whether that would be visited upon the 
consumer. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. But in any event the 
consumer would be no worse off than he 
is today, because, notwithstanding the 
depressed price paid to the dairy farmer, 
the consumer, although he was promised 
the benefit, is not getting any benefit at 
all, and, instead, the prices have been 
moving up. Is that correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is absolutely 
correct. The Senator has made a very 
clear analysis of the situation. 

I should like to make one more point. 
It was raised by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry yesterday during a brief 
colloquy. There would be a cost to the 
Federal Treasury. It would have to lend 
a maximum of $350 million. In the first 
year it would lend about $200 million. 
That amount of money would be bor- 
rowed. Of course, interest would be 
paid on it. The money borrowed by 
the board would result in one of the best 
investments the Treasury could make, 
Interest would be paid on the loan. The 
Government would have that investment. 
No further appropriations would be 
made. There would not be another bil- 
lion and a half dollars paid out, spent, 
lost in the next 5 years. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is the proposed 
amendment consistent with the general 
purport of the farm bill, which is de- 
signed to lower the price support on feed 
grains? What would result from a re- 
duction in the price of feed grains? 
What effect would that have on the price 
of milk? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. When the price of 
feed grain is lowered, what happens, of 
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course, is that more feed is used and a 
greater production of milk results. As 
a consequence the price of milk drops. 

Mr. CARROLL. Irrespective of the 
price of grain, what effect would the 
program have—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What effect would 
it have on the consumer? 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It would increase 
the price of milk by 67 cents a hundred- 
weight. That would be the immediate 
increase. There would be the long-range 
assurance that there would be a stable 
price. The taxpayer would be relieved of 
the billion-and-a-half-dollar burden he 
has had to carry every 5 years. That 
would be taken off his back permanently. 

Mr. CARROLL. What I had in mind 

was whether the bill would have any 
effect on the price of milk, if, with a re- 
duction in the price supports on feed 
grains, it stimulated milk production. 
- Mr. PROXMIRE. If it stimulated 
more milk production, it would be neces- 
sary to invoke quotas and penalties and 
charges against the excess milk produc- 
tion. The effect would be adverse to 
the milk producer. Even with the 
amendment, the effect of the bill to that 
extent would be adverse, although the 
overall effect would be salutary. I oppose 
the bill in its present form. If the 
amendment is adopted, I shall vote for it 
with some enthusiasm, 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the very able 
junior Senator from Wisconsin for clear- 
ing up in my mind several questions 
which occurred to me. He has made a 
very able presentation and I wish to ex- 
press my thanks to him. 

` Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

(At this point Mr. Proxmire yielded to 
Mr. Javits, and debate ensued on the 
President's letter to Mr. Khrushchev and 
the situation in the Middle East, all of 
which appears in today’s Recorp under 
the appropriate headline at the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Proxmire’s speech.) 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
shall continue my explanation of the 
long-range dairy bill after this brief but 
extremely important interlude during 
which Senators have discussed the situ- 
ation in the Middle East. 

Mr. President, to cover operating costs 
and anticipated losses in the marketing 
of surplus dairy products, the Board 
will establish for each marketing year a 
stabilization fee, or fees, to be assessed 
against milk and butterfat marketed by 
dairy farmers. Thus dairy farmers will 
make possible the benefits they derive 
from the program. 

For the first year milk producers will 
pay a single fee of 25 cents per hundred 
pounds of milk marketed. In succeed- 
ing years, a single stabilization fee also 
will be used—if total production is held 
reasonably in balance with the domestic 
market requirements, and if the total 
cost of operating the program can be 
financed with such a single assessment 
of 25 cents or less per hundredweight. 

If the cost of operating the program 
should in subsequent years require an as- 
sessment of more than 25 cents per hun- 
dredweight, a system of marketing allot- 
ments would be used. 
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This is a very important part of the 
program, because on these provisions 
depends the ability of this proposal 
effectively to limit production and, fur- 
thermore, the ability of the Dairy Sta- 
bilization Board to repay the $350 mil- 
lion the bill authorizes it to borrow from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. I 
think any fairminded person would say 
that these provisions have ample teeth 
in them to protect the taxpayer, and also 
to protect the producer, so that the 
amount produced can be limited. 

Continuing to read from the explana- 
tion of the National Milk Producers 
Federation: 


The marketing allotments would be as- 
signed to individual farmers and would rep- 
resent their proportionate share of the na- 
tional domestic market for milk and dairy 
products. Every dairy farmer would receive 
an allotment of the same percentage of his 
production as every other dairy farmer. For 
milk or cream deliveries within the allot- 
ments, a stabilization fee of 10 to 15 cents 
per hundredweight would be assigned. A 
second and higher fee would be assessed 
against marketings of milk and cream in 
excess of the allotments. This method of 
financing will assure maximum returns to 
producers who hold their marketings of milk 
and cream within their allotments. Pro- 
ducers who increase their marketings above 
their allotments would thus receive a lower 
net return. The surplus thrown on the 
market by such producers, however, would 
not lower the returns to producers who bal- 
ance production with their share of the 
market. 


This proposal has been questioned in 
several respects. In the first place, the 
legality of the proposal has been ques- 
tioned. Reading further from the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation: 


The legality of self-help legislation has 
been given careful consideration by the fed- 
eration’s legal department. While the self- 
help plan itself is new, there are legal prece- 
dents for most of its provisions. 

The Dairy Stabilization Board would be an 
independent Federal agency. The right of 
Congress to delegate power to a Federal 
agency has become well established, the prin- 
cipal requirement being that standards must 
be prescribed for the exercise of the power. 
Standards are provided in the self-help bills. 


Again, this is in answer to the very 
proper question which the chairman of 
the committee [Mr. ELLENDER] asked 
yesterday: 


Delegations of power by Congress to de- 
termine minimum milk prices for producers 
in areas covered by Federal milk-marketing 
orders have been sustained by the Supreme 
Court. The same law contains a delegation 
of power to maintain prices for certain fruits 
and other products by limiting the volume 
which can be marketed in interstate com- 
merce. 

Congress has delegated the power to assess 
the cost of operating the marketing order 
programs against the handlers, and this, too, 
has been sustained by the Supreme Court. 

The self-help bill proposes to create an 
improved and orderly market for milk and 
dairy products. The cost of developing, reg- 
ulating, and maintaining the improved mar- 
ket would be charged to those using the 
market in direct proportion to the use made 
of the market. The courts have permitted 
the cost of regulating an industry to be 
charged to the industry regulated provided 
the charges collected are reasonably related 
to the costs as they would be under the self- 
help bill. 
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There are two other objections which 
I should like to meet. One of the objec- 
tions covers the broad authority of the 
Dairy Stabilization Board in its price- 
control operations: 


One of the objections covers the broad 
authority of the Dairy Stabilization Board 
in price-support operations and the fear 
that this Board would not be subject to 
control by the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. . As a matter 
of fact, if, in the wisdom of Congress, maxi- 
mum limitations should be provided in the 
bill, we are willing to work with the com- 
mittee in the preparation of such revision. 

The Congress in the past has in its wisdom 
recognized the desirability of farmers ad- 
ministering farm programs. We have, for 
instance, a very close parallel in the farm 
credit program. There is no intent in the 
self-help bill to divest the Secretary of his 
authority to review and act on the pro- 
posed Stabilization Board’s policy. 

Certainly there is no intent on the part 
of the supporters of the self-help proposal 
that the Congress be denied its constitu- 
tional right and obligation to rescind any 
and all authority of the Board if its policies 
should run contrary to the best interests of 
the United States. 


The second objection—and this is the 
last objection: 


A second objection involves the question 
of granting similar authority to other pro- 
ducer groups to finance and administer pro- 
grams for their respective commodities. This 
concern is aggravated by the contention that 
a superboard to coordinate the commodity 
boards would be necessary. We suggest that 
the situation contemplated in this objection 
is purely theoretical. 

We are not now, nor may never be faced 
with the situation described. However, if 
the self-help idea works for the dairy indus- 
try and if it were applicable to other agri- 
cultural problems, why not use the dairy 
program as a pilot operation? On the matter 
of a superboard, it seems to us that since the 
Congress has enacted programs for individual 
commodities in the past, such legislative 
coordination would be all that would be 
needed if the Congress were to approve self- 
help programs for other agricultural groups. 


Incidentally, I believe that one of the 
great strengths of this proposal is that 
it is a very carefully thought-out pro- 
posal for dairy products; and if it works 
effectively in this area, it may go a long 
way toward solving our farm problem by 
relating it, using it, and adapting it for 
other commodities. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Earlier today, in 
the discussion relating to the Senator's 
so-called self-help dairy amendment, 
which I think aptly describes its objec- 
tive, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CARROLL] was inquiring as to the manner 
in which this amendment would work, 
and, indeed, inquired as to some of the 
results of the present policy as compared 
with this particular proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

In preparation for the debate on the 
farm bill, I looked back through some 
of my records and found some very in- 
teresting comments in the press and cer- 
tain other public journals relating to the 
dairy situation. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has said, 
I believe—and he can correct me if I am 
in error—that the present price support 
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program of dairy products has operated 
in such a way that, as the price sup- 
ports have been reduced, the result, first, 
has been an increase in production. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Second, a drop in 
farm income. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And third, no sub- 
stantial drop in consumer prices. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Exactly. At that 
point, I should like to point out how this 
program has not worked in any economic 
sense, because while the farmer was re- 
ceiving less, the purpose, according to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, was to lower 
the price so that the housewife would 
buy more. The case is overwhelming, 
and the statistics show that the per 
capita retail sales of milk dropped be- 
tween 1952 and 1957. The consumer has 
not bought more milk, as the price to the 
farmer has been hammered down. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I holdin my hand, 
as the Senator from Wisconsin can see, 
a table or chart listing farm marketings 
and cash receipts from marketings of 
milk, for the period from 1952 to 1957, 
in terms of billions of pounds. It is pub- 
lished by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. This is from the Novem- 
ber 1957 publication entitled “The Farm 
Income Situation.” 

The Senator will notice that in 1952 
the total farm marketings of milk were 
approximately 97,700,000,000 pounds. 
In 1957 they were approximately 113 
billion pounds. That is an increase of 
15,300,000,000 pounds in production in 
the period 1952 to 1957. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In order that there 
may be no inconsistency where there ap- 
pears to be an inconsistency, I point out 
that what I said was not that there were 
not more sales, but that the per capita 
sales went down. Of course, population 
increased and there were other disposal 
programs which took care of the in- 
creased production. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The figures relat- 
ing to farm marketing indicate that pro- 
duction went up as prices went down. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The relationship 
between prices and income is very inter- 
esting. The same report shows cash re- 
ceipts for marketings for 1952 to 1957, 
in billions of dollars. In 1952, the figure 
was $4,600,000,000 on 97,700,000,000 
pounds of milk. In 1957, the figure was 
$4,600,000,000, the same as in 1952, but 
upon 113 billion pounds of milk. In 
other words, there was an increase of ap- 
proximately 15,300,000,000 pounds of 
milk in production, but according to the 
Department of Agriculture, it did not put 
1 extra dollar in the hands of the farm 
producer. 

I believe those statistics prove the point 
which the Seantor was making, in terms 
of the present program and the necessity 
of some new approach. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think they prove 
it very well. I think there is no answer. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I holdin my hand 
photostatic copies of two press state- 
ments—— 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Before the Senator 
reads those statements, let me empha- 
size again what the Senator from Min- 
nesota has said. He has pointed out 
that there has been a substantial in- 
crease in production, but at the very 
same time the farmer has received not 
one single penny more for all the addi- 
tional milk. There was an increase of 
15 million pounds, and the farmer has 
not received a nickel for the additional 
production. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hold in my hand 
photostatic copies of two news items 
which appeared in the Springfield, Mo., 
Leader-Press. The reason I invite the 
Senator’s attention to these particular 
copies of news stories is that they ap- 
peared in the same newspaper 2 days 
apart. The first story is headed: “Con- 
sumer Not Sharing Milk Price Prop 
Cut.” 

This is an Associated Press story with 


a Washington dateline. It reads as 
follows: 
CONSUMER Not SHARING MILK PRICE PROP 


Cur 


WasHiIncton.—Government surveys indi- 
cate the recent reduction in dairy price sup- 
ports has not affected milk production. 

One of the reasons Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson assigned for the lower supports 
was a need for discouraging surplus pro- 
duction. Production has been running 
about 5 percent above consumer buying, 
with the extra supplies moving into Goy- 
ernment hands under the support program. 

The Agriculture Department reports 2 
percent more cows are being milked than a 
year ago. It also reports dairymen are feed- 
ing about 5 percent more grain and concen- 
trated feeds to dairy cows than a year ago. 
The amount of grain being fed was said to 
be the highest of record for all regions of 
the country. 


The other article, published on April 
18, 2 days later, is entitled “Milk Higher 
to Public but Cheaper to Farmers.” It 
reads: 

MILK HIGHER TO PUBLIC BUT CHEAPER TO 
FARMERS 

WASHINGTON.—The Agriculture Depart- 
ment reports that fluid milk prices in early 
April showed sharp seasonal declines at both 
the producer and consumer levels. 

Prices paid dairymen in about 160 markets 
all over the country averaged $5.25 a hun- 
dredweight in early April compared with 
$5.48 in early March and with $5.25 in early 
April last year. 

The Department said these prices normally 
decline about 19 cents between March and 
April. 

Retail prices of delivered milk in 25 major 
cities averaged 25.1 cents a quart compared 
with 25.3 cents in March and with 24.6 cents 
in April last year. 

Thus, compared with a year ago, prices 
paid dairymen were down while those 
charged consumers were up. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. That is the magic 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Taft Benson. Ido not know how he ac- 
complishes it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The argument 
that if the price is reduced, production 
will be reduced, needs to be literally 
nailed to the wall as soon as we can do 
it and as positively as we can doit. I 
have before me a news bulletin, pub- 
lished by the National Agricultural Re- 
search, 744 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., under date of May 17, 
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1958. That is not a leftwing organiza- 
tion, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is not.a leftwing 
element. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Or a leftwing ele- 
ment. It is a substantial organization. 
I read: 

Market prices for milk, in all but a few 
areas, are going to continue lower than a year 
earlier. Milk prices nowadays are made in 
Washington. And lower prices are a matter 
of official policy, on the assumption that low 
prices will curb surplus production, A 
doubtful assumption. 

Rising production costs are the second big 
reason. Index of prices charged farmers for 
production items is climbing by 5 percent 
per year, setting new record highs. 


I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the article states “Milk prices 
nowadays are made in Washington.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. They certainly are. 
The purpose of my amendment is to see 
to it that they are not made in Wash- 
ington. I thank the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT TO LIMIT 

DEBATE 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
may yield to me for the purpose of sug- 
gesting the absence of a quorum. After 
I have suggested the absence of a quo- 
rum, I shall shortly request that the or- 
der for the quorum call be rescinded, I 
shall then propose a unanimous-consent 
agreement, which I believe will be agree- 
able to most Senators. I ask unanimous 
consent that that may be done without 
the Senator from Wisconsin losing his 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the distinguished 
minority leader and myself, I propose a 
unanimous-consent agreement, which I 
ask to have read for the information of 
all Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective immediately after 
action on the pending amendment (7—10—- 
58-H) proposed by Mr. Proxmrre to S. 4071, 
the Agricultural Act of 1958, during the 
further consideration of the bill, debate on 
any amendment, motion, or appeal, except a 
motion to lay on the table, shall be limited 
to 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of any such amendment 
or motion and the majority leader: Provided, 
That in the event the majority leader is in 
favor of any such amendment or motion, 
the time in opposition thereto shall be con- 
trolled by the minority leader or some Sen- 
ator designated by him: Provided further, 
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That no amendment that is not germane to 
the provisions of the said bill shall be 
received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate 
shall be limited to 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled, respectively, by the 
majority and minority leaders: Provided, 
That the said leaders, or either of them, may, 
from the time under their control on the 
passage of the said bill, allot additional time 
to any Senator during the consideration of 
any amendment, motion, or appeal. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the wunanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to inquire how many amendments 
it is anticipated will be considered under 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
know the answer to that question any 
more than I know how many more years 
I will live. There are a great many 
amendments at the desk. I believe 5 or 
6 of them will be offered. However, 
there are 96 Senators, and each one of 
them may decide to offer an amendment; 
if so, we may be here for some time. I 
am hopeful that we can conclude con- 
sideration of the bill tonight. I am hope- 
ful also that the adoption of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement will expedite 
the consideration of the bill. I believe 
it will. 

I am hopeful there will be yea-and- 
nay votes on 1, 2, or 3 amendments, but 
there is no Senator, I think, who can 
give any positive assurance to other 
Senators. 

Mr. THYE. Since the Senator is so 
hopeful, I hope it will be possible for 
him to get yea-and-nay votes in the next 
hour and a half on those 2 or 3 amend- 
ments; then I do not care what is done 
the rest of the night. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I join with 
the Senator from Minnesota in that 
hope. If I had it within my power to 
do so, I would do what he suggests as 
his hope. I have told the Senator pri- 
vately that I am as desirous as he is to 
conclude action on the bill; but some- 
times we must take into consideration 
the viewpoints of our colleagues. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, may I be 
permitted to inquire further of the ma- 
jority leader how late he intends to have 
the session continue this evening? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope we 
will run late enough to pass the bill, but 
certainly not beyond midnight. 

Mr. THYE. I have already can- 
celed a 5:30 p. m. departure reservation. 
I have endeavored to secure two other 
reservations. The last one I possibly can 
get is 11:45 tonight. If I may have the 
assurance of the majority leader that 
he will strive to have the Senate com- 
plete its action on the bill by at least 11 
o'clock, thus allowing me time to depart 
on the 11:45 plane, I shall not object to 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The major- 
ity leader will strive and endeavor; but 
that is about as much as he can do. 

Mr. THYE. I do not see the necessity 
of arguing for an hour on each of the 
many amendments. I have just made a 
count of them, and we still have many 
left to consider. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not see 
the necessity for prolonging action on 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. THYE. I understand that time 
not used can be yielded back, but I have 
never seen much time yielded back. 

Mr. President, my problem has been 
placed before the Senate. I withdraw 
my objection. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I have no intention 
or desire to object to the proposed unan- 
imous-consent agreement, but I should 
like to have the assurance of the major- 
ity leader that I may have 30 minutes 
allotted to me on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Georgia has that assurance. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
agreement proposed by the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
the agreement is entered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
my amendment, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask for a recount on the request for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
now a sufficient number. The yeas and 
nays are ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, just 
before the interruption for the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the junior 
Senator from Minnesota was about to 
make one other point. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So that some of 
our colleagues may feel reassured, in the 
light of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, it is clearly understood that a 
number of amendments will not require 
anywhere near the time provided in the 
agreement. But in order to accommo- 
date some Senators who may want to use 
the full time, we asked for the maximum 
time of 1 hour on each amendment and 
2 hours on the bill. We had in mind the 
desires of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] and other Senators. That 
was the purpose behind the majority 
leader’s suggestion. 

I may say to the Senator from Wis- 
consin that of all the items of legislative 
farm policy which need reconsideration, 
the dairy industry needs it most ur- 
gently. Why do I say that? First, there 
is no economic justification for the Sec- 
retary’s dropping of the dairy supports. 
Dairy supports are approximately $3.05 a 
hundredweight. They were previously 
approximately $3.25. 

The truth is that under the pre- 
Benson parity formula utilized for 
manufacturing milk, a price of $3.25 
would be less than the 75 percent of 
parity called for by law. 

We in the dairy-producing areas have 
suffered a grave and a gross economic 
loss, I have in my hand an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Alfred D. Stedman, one of 
the Nation’s leading agricultural jour- 
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nalists, which was published in the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. The headline of the 
article is: “Farmers’ Share of Milk 
Prices Hits 4-Year Low.” The article 
reads, in part: 


Prices paid this region’s dairy farmers for 
the milk that Twin Cities people buy to 
drink fell further Tuesday to fractionally 
over 7 cents a quart, the lowest in 4 years. 

This farm price is between one-half and 
one-third of what, according to official and 
unofficial reports, Twin Cities consumers are 
paying for home-delivered or store pur- 
chases of milk. 


Mr. President, with the permission of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire text 
of the article be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FARMERS’ SHARE OF MILK Prices Hits 4-YEAR 
Low 


(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


Prices paid this region's dairy farmers 
for the milk that Twin Cities people buy to 
drink fell further Tuesday to fractionally 
over 7 cents a quart, the lowest in 4 years. 

This farm price is between one-half and 
one-third of what, according to official and 
unofficial reports, Twin Cities consumers are 
paying for home-delivered or store purchases 
of milk. 

As finally determined by the Twin Cities 
Federal milk market administrator Tuesday, 
the May paying price by dealers here for 
bottled milk is $3.596 a hundred pounds. 

This is 3.2 cents a hundredweight less 
than, as reported in the Pioneer Press last 
Friday, the preliminary calculations had 
then indicated the May price might be. 
There hasn't been such a low milk price 
for Twin Cities area farmers since the spring 
of 1954. 

The price of $3.596 a hundredweight is 
equivalent to about 734 cents a quart. But 
out of that dealer price must come handling 
and hauling costs of between one-half and 
three-fourths of a cent a quart. So there's 
left for the farmer very little over 7 cents a 
quart out of the consumer's price for table 
milk. 

A factor bothering farmers is a surplus of 
table milk. This is arbitrarily excluded from 
high-priced markets in the East and South 
to protect their local producers. 

And under Minnesota's 8-percent markup 
law, Twin Cities stores are being threatened 
with prosecution if they advertise or other- 
wise offer consumer bar; that would 
sell the State’s abundant milk at less than 
the required 8-percent markup. 

The new May price of $3.596 a hundred- 
weight represents a decline of 13 cents a 
hundredweight from the April paying price. 
It is in part attributed to the United States 
Government's cut on April 1 of about 19 
cents a hundred pounds in Federal price 
supports, lk prices often decline during 
this season of flush milk production. But 
this time the decline is to lower levels than 
usual, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
similar article was published in the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune for May 
18,1958. The headline is: “Farmers Re- 
port Lower Milk Prop Cuts Into Profit.” 

The article points out that what has 
really happend has been that the dairy 
price support drop has brought, first, no 
curtailment of production. Production 
goes right on; in fact, it increases. 

Second, there is no reduction in the 
price paid by the consumer, because, as 
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has been demonstrated by statistical 
evidence, consumer prices are the same 
as they were, or they have gone up. 

Third, the drop in the dairy price 
support reduced the farm income and 
farm purchasing power. 

As I pointed out yesterday, it is esti- 
mated that the loss of purchasing power 
in the State of Minnesota alone is more 
than $25 million. That amount has lit- 
erally been flushed down the river. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article from the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, with per- 
mission of the Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FARMERS REPORT LOWER MILK Prop CUTS INTO 
PROFIT 


(By Russell Asleson) 


Minnesòta and western Wisconsin dairy 
farmers are getting their first look at a 
new and lower pay scale for milking cows. 

The dip in milk prices is showing up in 
checks they're receiving for milk sold dur- 
ing April. 

And they're able to figure in dollars and 
cents just how much their income will be 
affected by the lower Government price sup- 
ports which went into effect April 1 for 
milk used in the manufacture of butter, 
cheese and other dairy products. 

John Doornink’s high-producing herd of 
holsteins at Baldwin, Wis., will pump some 
half a million pounds of milk into their 
pails this year. 

“With prices down 25 cents a hundred 
pounds, that means $1,250 less for me,” he 
declared. “I'm milking 35 cows and have the 
barn full.” 

Says Obert Loken, Zumbrota, Minn., who 
milks 30 cows: “I’m getting about 1,200 
pounds of milk a day from my cows. With 
the new prices, my dairy income is down 
$3 a day or $90 a month.” 

Added A. C. Schultz, manager of A. G. 
Co-op Creamery at Arcadia, Wis.: “Dairy 
farmers aren’t too happy about the lowered 
price but most are taking it in stride. The 
small farmer with a herd of 12 to 15 cows 
is being hurt badly.” 

To assay the impact of the milk price drop, 
I visited some 25 dairy farmers in south- 
eastern Minnesota and western Wisconsin 
last week and came away with these con- 
clusions: 

The lowering of price supports will not 
accomplish its aim of trimming production. 

The reason: A majority of the farmers are 
adding cows to their herds, producing more 
milk to keep up their incomes. The big are 
getting bigger and the smaller dairyman, in 
many instances, is switching to some other 
farm enterprise. 

Because of bigger herds, a number of 
farmers are finding their April milk checks 
fatter than they were a year ago. 

“Our dairy income probably will be up this 
April,” commented William Drysdale, Waba- 
sha, Minn, “But we revamped our setup and 
went into loose housing last winter and 
added 10 heifers. Then, too, feed costs are 
less with cheaper homegrown grains.” 

“But you’ve got to consider we have a 
much bigger investment to pay off now,” he 
pointed out. The complete remodeling cost 
Drysdale more than $25,000 but will enable 
a further herd expansion. 

I found that southeastern Minnesota 
farmers were not as concerned with the price 
drop as were those in western Wisconsin. No 
one, however, likes to see @ smaller milk 
check, 

But southeastern Minnesota farmers in 
many cases—like Drysdale who also feeds 
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beef cattle—have an auxiliary income from 
steers, hogs or chickens. Wisconsin farmers, 
heavier into a grassland program which fits 
the hilly land, rely on milk cows for much of 
their farm income. 

Dairy farmers still, in the main, don’t like 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson and the 
latest price support drop did nothing to boost 
his popularity. But I heard less actual 
grumbling about Benson than was evident 
this winter. 

“We don't like Benson any better,” volun- 
teered a Baldwin, Wis., farmer. “But we fig- 
ure that he isn’t going to change his mind 
and we will have to put up with his philoso- 
phy until we can get him back in Utah.” 

There are two definite schools of thought 
among dairymen about the lower supports; 
some are outright angry and see higher sup- 
ports as the only salvation; others are willing 
to ride along with the lower prices in the 
hopes that the long term effect will be to 
bring supplies more in line with demand. 

“Nobody knows what the answer is,” ex- 
plained Doornink. “The whole trouble is 
that farmers always have lacked bargaining 
power. And the price support has been a 
ceiling on milk prices rather than a floor.” 

What good, then, could come of the milk 
price drop? 

“It may teach us to be better dairymen,” 
maintained Cullen R. Pierce, Utica, Minn. 
“I think it is going to be a boost for cow 
testing. A farmer has to know which are 
his best cows.” 

Gardiner Graham, Roberts, Wis., agreed 
that cow testing may help. 

In order to get higher production and 
maintain income, farmers are culling herds 
closely.: The better cows at farm auctions 
are going into herds of neighbors who are 
expanding. 

“Cow prices—reflecting the high prices for 
beef animals—are good and a farmer can cull 
his herd now and get paid for it,” added a 
Winona county man. 

Others maintain that the price drop came 
at a bad time—just before the flush produc- 
tion season when cows get out on the new 
and tender spring pasture and levels rise in 
the milk pails. 

“Benson picked a poor time to lower sup- 
ports,” Drysdale pointed out. “If it was mid- 
summer when we were coming into a period 
of less production, prices might have held 
up better. Right now, dairying isn’t in good 
shape financially compared with other in- 
dustries.”” 

What are farmers doing—in addition to 
milking more and better cows—to keep up 
dairy income? 

Some like Loken and Norman Luehmann, 
Lewiston, Minn., are pointing to more ef- 
ficient operation in order to cut the cost of 
producing milk. 

“Like the packing plants, we've got to use 
everything we can,” maintained Luehmann. 
“T've doubled the value of my oats by cutting 
it for silage. I chop corn stocks for bedding 
because of no grain straw, but those stalks 
go back on the fields in the form of manure.” 

Luehmann has been “green chopping” his 
pasture—hauling it in to cows in the barn- 
yard—and credits it with going further and 
boosting his butterfat average. 

“I had a herd average of 354 pounds of 
butterfat 2 years ago and it went up to 418 
pounds last year,” he said. 

Luehmann, too, has been milking more 
cows, in addition to feeding pigs and steers. 

“My dairy income gross rose $3,000 from 
1955 to 1956 and was up another $3,000 from 
1956 to 1957,” he declared. “And I expect 
it to be up again this year.” 

Loken said: “It isn’t costing me as much 
to produce milk today and I think a lot of 
it is in putting up better quality hay. We 
used a hay crimper last year and that, to 
me, is the answer to quality.” 

“As a result of better quality hay, I was 
able to cut down on buying concentrates 
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and that made feed costs cheaper,” he 
maintained. 

Adds Loken: “Politics has put the spot- 
light on the farm program. We've got to 
try to hold our own, take the good with 
the bad, and we'll come out in the long run. 
We're in this business to stay. You can’t 
quit dairying just because we lose a little 
in support prices.” 

But the smaller dairyman has been hard 
hit. 

Some are going into beef raising. Others, 
like Clifford Klonecki, Arcadia, Wis., have 
off-the-farm jobs to help boost income. 
Klonecki milks 16 cows. 

One of the big objections to the price 
support cut is heard from all sides: the 
farmer is taking less for his product but 
the city consumer still is paying just as 
much for a bottle of milk. 

“But if we don’t do something to cut the 

surplus, we'll continue to overproduce and 
have no market left,” thinks Herman Zar- 
ling, Plainview, Minn. 
_ Herman and his son, Archie, who operate 
a 50-50 partnership, were milking 48 cows 2 
years ago. They switched over to loose 
housing and now are milking 72 and point- 
ing to an 89—-90-cow herd. 

“We're milking more cows but our test 
went down one point, so our dairy income 
may not show much change for April,” de- 
clared th elder Zarling. The Zarlings also 
raise Duroc hogs. 

“I can’t see how Benson or anyone else can 
figure lower supports will decrease produc- 
tion,” argued Leonard Peck, Chippewa Falls, 
Wis. “If we have to milk more cows to make 
a living, we're going to do it. We have 
milked 36 but will go up to 42.” 

Peck said his dairy income began dropping 
in January. He produces about 1,500 pounds 
daily on grade A, got $3.51 a hundred pounds 
in January, $3.43 in February, $3.35 in March 
and $3.27 in April. 

“That's a 24-cent drop since the first of 
the year,” hesaid. “It means $3.60 a day less 
or more than $100 a month—almost enough 
to pay the cash wages of a hired man.” 

“If it wasn't for selling breeding stock, my 
standard of living would suffer,” said Door- 
nink, whose income comes from dairying but 
whose high producing Holsteins are in de- 
mand by other farmers, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, next 
to the article which I have just placed in 
the Recor is an article, the headline of 
which is “Seasonal Job Rise Lags 15,000.” 
It is quite coincidental, is it not, that 
next to an article about the drop in farm 
income is an article which relates to an 
increase of 15,000 in unemployment? It 
so happens that there is a direct relation- 
ship. 

One other point; then I shall let the 
Senator from Wisconsin proceed with 
his own discussion. The Senator has 
been very considerate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Minnesota has been helpful. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE., I yield to the senior 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. It was exactly the situa- 
tion which has been alluded to by my 
colleague and the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin, and which I knew would 
come to pass, which caused me to try to 
place a rider on an appropriation bill, 
whereby the price of milk would be frozen 
at not less than $3.25 a hundredweight 
to the producer. At that time I endeav- 
ored to have the rule suspended. Not 
many Senators voted with me on that 
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day. Among those who supported my 
proposal was the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin. The yeas were 30 and the 
nays were 59. 

It was then that we should have 
stopped any drop in the supports to the 
farmers. It was then that we should 
have acted. Now we are talking about 
something which happened yesterday. 
The farmers have lost a tremendous 
amount of money. The consumers have 
not received one fraction of a cent drop 
in the price of the milk they buy. No, 
indeed, they have not. I have statistics 
in my desk to which I shall refer at a 
later time. But Congress failed that day, 
March 11, when it had an opportunity 
to hold the price of milk at $3.25. That 
was when we should have done it; not 
now. Now it is too late. That action 
was taken, and price supports were re- 
duced, on April 1. If then we had sus- 
pended the rule and had adopted the 
amendment which would have frozen the 
price of milk at $3.25 a hundredweight, 
as of March 11 of this year, today we 
would not be lamenting the fact that the 
farmers have suffered that loss and that 
the consumers did not receive any bene- 
fit from it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iyield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say that the 
time to prevent the dairy income cut was 
before we hired Secretary Benson. What 
Secretary Benson and the administra- 
tion did was to decide to reduce prices, 
under the fallacious theory that, by that 
means, production would be reduced. In 
that respect, the administration is some- 
thing like the old Bourbons; it never 
forgets anything, but it never learns 
anything. The administration continues 
to believe in the fallacious theory that if 
the price is reduced, production is re- 
duced. 

The truth is that if the amendment 
freezing price supports and acreage for 
1 year had been adopted, and if the bill 
as thus amended had been signed by the 
President, and thus had become law— 
after the bill had been passed over- 
whelmingly by both Houses of Congress— 
this debate on the pending farm bill 
would be unnecessary, because that meas- 
ure would have taken care of the price- 
support needs of the farm commodity 
producers. 

But the President followed the advice 
of his Secretary of Agriculture and his 
other advisers; and my friends on the 
other side of the aisle were influential 
at the White House—for, after all, the 
present administration is a Republican 
administration. But they were unable to 
persuade the Secretary of Agriculture 
or the President to back up even an inch 
from their misguided program of reduc- 
ing prices, under the fallacious theory 
that to do so would curb production. 
That is the truth of the situation, Mr. 
President. 

Since we had no success in connection 
with that attempt, I suggest that now 
we adopt the amendment of the Senator 
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from Wisconsin, which is backed by all 
the groups in the country which are pro- 
ducing agricultural commodities. For 
instance, I think the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin is backed by the 
National Milk Producers Association. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. In 
fact, it is that association’s proposal. 

Mr. . Furthermore, ef- 
forts to restore higher income to the 
dairy farmers is supported by the Legis- 
latures of California, Kentucky, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, and Minnesota—to 
name only a few. In fact, I have before 
me the resolutions which have been 
adopted by some of those State legisla- 
tures. 

The question now before us is—not 
what we should have done in March, 
April, or May—but what we are gcing to 
do now. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Exactly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Now we have a 
chance to give the dairy farmers at least 
a reasonably fair share of the price paid 
in the market place for his products. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has sub- 
mitted an amendment which we dis- 
cussed in the committee, and which has 
previously been discussed before hun- 
dreds of thousands of dairy farmers 
throughout the country; and the amend- 
ment has the support of the National 
Milk Producers Association, and it has 
my support. : 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota is entirely cor- 
rect. 

The fact is that I supported the 
amendment of the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], as he has ad- 
mitted. But, in that connection, it was 
necessary to obtain a two-thirds vote, 
in order to suspend the rule, whereas a 
simple resolution could have been 
adopted by a simple majority vote. But 
I was happy to support that proposal 
then. 

However, regardless of whether such 
action should have been taken at the 
time when Secretary Benson took office, 
or whether it should have been taken 
last March, now the Senate has an 
opportunity to act; and I believe that all 
Senators who support the dairy farmers 
should stand up and be counted in favor 
of this amendment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. What the farmer lost in 
the period between April 1 and the 
present time can never be retrieved. 
The Senator from Wisconsin has re- 
ferred to what has been lost; so did my 
colleague [Mr. HUMPHREY]. But that 
loss can never be retrieved; it has been 
lost forever, so far as the dairy farmers 
are concerned. 

As I have already stated, I have pre- 
pared statistics which show what the 
price of milk was, both in the case of 
fluid milk sold to consumers and in the 
case of milk in condensed form; and 
the statistics also show what the price 
has been in the case of processed prod- 
ucts. 

So we are faced with the fact that 
the dairy farmers suffered that loss; but 
the consumers did not gain as a result. 
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At any rate, the loss has occurred, and 
what has been lost cannot be retrieved 
now. 

Today, the Senate is in the process of 
legislating for tomorrow. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Exactly. 

Of course, Mr. President, I agree that 
“The moving finger writes; and, having 
writ, moves on.” 

Of course we cannot rewrite what has 
happened. 

As the junior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY] pointed out, we have 
lost far more since Secretary Benson 
took office; and, unfortunately, we can- 
not retrieve that loss. 

All we can do now is act now, to- 
night, as soon as possible. 

If we act now, we shall save the dairy 
farmers 6 months’ income, for, if we do 
not act now, the next opportunity Con- 
gress will have to act will be—at the very 
earliest—next January. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Wisconsin will yield fur- 
ther to me, let me say that I wish to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
table of statistics I have compiled. The 
table indicates the price of milk per 
quart to the consumer in May 1957 and 
in May 1958, after the reduction in price 
supports, The average price received by 
the dairy farmer during those corre- 
sponding months is given. The figures 
speak for themselves. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall be delighted 
to have that done, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


May | May 
1957 1958 
Average prices received by farmers 
(wholemalé) -a oo ecotes ecco $3. 84 $3.77 
Retail: 
M au fresh, homogenized vitamin 
í „228: |. 7:283 
u4 248 
- 204 297 
-poi -740 . 736 
Cheese, American process...do....} .874 - 580 
Milk, evaporated, 1444-ounce can.| .145 11 


Source: BLS, United States average. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
fact is that today the Nation has a Re- 
publican President and a Republican 
Secretary of Agriculture. Those gentle- 
men have been responsible for the farm 
policy, both since last March and, as a 
matter of fact, since January 20, 1953. 

I believe the record shows very clearly 
how much the dairy farmers have lost 
since then. Furthermore, the amount 
which has been lost since last March has 
been multiplied many fold. However, I 
believe it is clear that if, at any time, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft 
Benson, had wished to ask for a farm 
program which would have helped the 
farmers, a bill providing such a program 
would have been passed overwhelmingly 
by both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. President, before I conclude, I 
wish to call attention to an article which 
appears in the current issue of Time 
magazine. I believe the article indicates 
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a really powerful enemy of any good, 
adequate farm legislation for the benefit 
of the American people. 

Mr. President, I am not one of the 
Democrats who deplore Time magazine. 
I think it does a splendid job in many 
ways. I believe that. Henry Robinson 
Luce is a great man, and I am proud 
that both of us are alumni of the same 
university. I believe his magazine makes 
a big contribution in many ways. How- 
ever, I think there are times when it is 
proper for a Senator to “blow the 
whistle” as regards any great magazine. 

At this time I should like to read 
from the current issue of Time maga- 
zine, as follows: 

With cash in his jeans, the United States 
farmer is turning into such ‘a smart dresser 
that store clerks often cannot tell the difer- 
ence between city and farm customers. 


Mr, President, that is about as smug 
and snobbish and incorrect a statement 
as I have ever read. 

I read further from the article: 


His wife has already digested Vogue and 
the latest Paris fashions.. Says Mrs. Nadean 
Reynolds, who had to park and walk eight 
blocks to her dress shop in Maryville, Mo. 
(population 6,834), last week: “I did not 
mind. The parking spaces were taken up 
by customers. A chemise among the corn- 
stalks is not news any more.” 


Certainly that statement is not an ac- 
curate one, in the case of the typical 
American farmer’s wife. 

Mr. President, I am not very hungry; 
but I, personally, will eat an entire issue 
of Vogue magazine if more than 1 farm 
family out of 100 or if more than 1 farm 
wife out of 100 has even heard of Vogue 
magazine. 

The article also states: 

Cessna and cocktails: In the growing lux- 
ury market many a farmer is buying a plane, 
learning to fly as well as drive. Serving Cali- 
fornia’s rich, irrigated Imperial Valley, an 
El Centro Cessna dealer reported that he had 
already sold 4 single-engined planes to farm- 
ers this year at prices from $8,999 to $15,000. 
A farm organization has put together $1,590 
grand tours of Europe for its members this 
summer. Says the proprietor of Knoust’s 
Party Shop, in Phillipsburg, Mo. (population 
170), noting that farmers are among his best 
customers for cocktail shakers, blenders, and 
bar glasses: “The farmer around here is an 
urbane host. The cocktail before dinner is 
as much a part of his way of life as it is in 
town.” 

Throughout the broad Farm Belt the 
United States farmer is determined to live as 
well as his city cousin. And he has the money 
to do it. 


Mr. President, I submit that the facts 
are grossly, grievously, and tragically 
distorted. Unfortunately, this is the pic- 
ture that millions and millions of Ameri- 
cans have of the United States farmer. 
It is just as unfair and just as distorted 
as the kind of picture the unfortunate 
people in Communist Russia have of this 
country. It is simply untrue. 

Very recently I visited thousands and 
thousands of farms in Wisconsin. I have 
never been on a farm where a cocktail 
has been served. I have never—and this 
is perhaps a tribute to the Wisconsin 
housewife—seen a Wisconsin farmer’s 
wife ina chemise. [Laughter.1 

Heaven knows, I have never seen a real 
farmer who was able to buy a $9,000 or 
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a $15,000 airplane. This story is just a 
plain myth. It is true that even in Wis- 
consin there are a very few rich farmers. 
Do you know, Mr. President, where those 
farmers come from? ‘They come from 
Chicago. Their income is derived from 
corporate profits. It is based on indus- 
try. They come to Wisconsin and buy 
farms. Almost always they lose money 
on the farm, but they offset their losses 
on the farm against their other income. 
They are fine people and fine Americans 
and successful businessmen, and I ad- 
mire and respect them, but they simply 
are not farmers. 

What Mr. Henry Robinson Luce is 
talking about in the article is not the 
average farmer at all, because the farmer 
in Wisconsin, the farmer in Oklahoma, 
the farmer in Michigan, the farmer in 
Mississippi, certainly is not buying a 
$15,000 plane, and going to Europe at 
$1,590 a crack, and serving cocktails in 
his home. He is not doing it, because 
the statistics have demonstrated that the 
farm family has an average farm income 
of $50 a week. 

It was pointed out by the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri that the farm in- 
come in this country is 34% percent of 
the national. income, while farmers rep- 
resent 12 percent of the population. 
That is why it is extremely hard for us 
to enact good farm legislation. The 
American people have an untrue and dis- 
torted picture of the American farmer. 

Mr. President, I conclude my presen- 
tation on this amendment the way I 
started—by simply asking for fair play 
and full consideration by my colleagues 
in the Senate, I have been in the Sen- 
ate but a short time, but I have developed 
a great respect for my colleagues, I 
have never anywhere met a finer group 
of gentlemen than those in the Senate. 
They are fairminded, honest, and will- 
ing to go as far as they can. 

I should again like to call attention, 
as I did yesterday, to the great speech 
delivered by the illustrious Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL] last March. At 
that time the Senator from Georgia said: 

I wish to be perfectly frank with the Sen- 
ator as to why I ask my questions. This pro- 
cedure appears to bea very nice way to split 
the agricultural interests of the country into 
pieces. It appears to be a very nice way to 
place us in a position where we cannot ever 
get any general farm legislation. If we fol- 
low this practice of a single resolution em- 
bracing all the commodities, and then take 
up for consideration and pass a nearly iden- 
tical resolution for a specific commodity, in 
a separate piece of legislation— 


A little later he said: 


It seems to me important that we have 
had one record vote. What we are trying to 
do now, Mr. President, appears to be dan- 
gerous. The only reason I consider it to be 
worth while to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Senate is that I feel this pro- 
cedure simply gives a number of Senators an 
opportunity to eat their cake and have it, 
too. They can vote against the general farm 
bill and can go back and tell their constitu- 
ents, “Oh, I voted against that general farm 
bill which would have kept prices up.” But 
they can also go to the only agricultural in- 
dustry they have in their States, to the dairy 
farmers, and say, “I helped to have passed 
the bill for you to raise your prices and hold 
them up.” 
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The Senator can go into the city the same 
night and make a speech setting forth that 
he fought against increasing all agricultural 
price supports. 


The Senator from Georgia continued 
as follows: 


I think if we are going to follow this kind 
of policy simply to give some Senators an 
opportunity to eat their cake and have it, 
‘too, we are planting a seed which will com- 
pletely destroy any hope of enacting any 
general farm legislation. 


Finally, he said: 


Indeed that may well be. Not only that, 
it will tear the groups which should be in- 
terested in agriculture to pieces, Every 
Senator knows that, as a general proposi- 
tion, one agricultural commodity does not > 
have sufficient strength to secure passage of 
general legislation by the Senate. ' 


That is exactly the issue, and that is 


exactly the problem before the Senate. 


The dairy farmer has been forgotten. 
This is dump dairy legislation, unless 
the Senate, with its sense of fairness and 
consistency, acts to save the dairy 
farmer by putting him back in the bill. 

It has been said if that is done the 
Secretary of Agriculture will persuade 
the President to veto the bill. I do not 
think that is true. How can the Presi- 
dent possibly veto a bill because of a pro- 
vision. which will relieve the taxpayer 
of a tremendous load? How can the 
President possibly veto a bill which will 
protect the consumer and at the same 
time enormously help the farmer? 

As the Senator from Minnesota . 
stated, every dairy producer organiza-. 
tion enthusiastically and overwhelm- 
ingly supports this proposal, asks for 
it, and pleads for it. Every other seg- 
ment of American agricultural life is 
protected by this proposed legislation. 
All I ask is that the Senate give the pro- 
posal its careful consideration. 

I yield the floor. 


THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


During the delivery of Mr. PROXMIRE’S 
speech, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the reply 
of the President of the United States to 
Mr. Khrushchev, the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the U. S. S. R. 
has just come to hand. It was released 
at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

The President of the United States 
has made a reply which should hearten 
all who feared a superficial summit 
meeting on the Near East. From the 
President’s reply it is obviously our pur- 
pose to deal with the whole problem of 
Middle East tensions, including the in- 
citements to rebellion and assassinations, 
news of which has been carried over the 
radios of Cairo and Damascus, and which 
are as lethel as armed rebellion within 
those countries through the shipment 
of arms across their frontiers. It in- 
cludes also blockade and boycott and 
the refusal to do anything about reset- 
tling the Arab refugees. It includes, as 
well, the continued intransigeance in 
terms of Arab-Israel relations, and many 
other problems. Whatever may be said 
about the past history of our Mid-East 
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relations, we are now at long last pro- 
ceeding with decisiveness and willingness 
to take risks. 

I believe the American people have 
backed the troop landings, and have 
backed them with their eyes open, be- 
cause they want greater results than 
merely the election of a new President in 
Lebanon. 

The President shows that he under- 
stands this, too, and that, having gone 
so far and taken such great risks, he did 
not propose to have superficial solutions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks the President’s reply 
to Mr. Khrushchev, and also the lead 
editorial entitled “Approach to the 
Summit,” published in the New York 
Times today. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
July 25, 1958. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I have studied your 
letter of July 23. I find in it apparent mis- 
understandings of the views expressed in my 
letter of July 22, which I would request you 
to read again more carefully. 

I then said that if, despite the facts estab- 
lished in the recent meetings of the Security 
Council, your Government still desires to 
allege that the situation in Lebanon consti- 
tutes an imminent danger to peace in the 
Middle East, the proper forum for appropri- 
ate discussion is the United Nations Security 
Council. I am glad that you now recognize 
the responsibility of the United Nations and 
have withdrawn your original proposal which 
would have gravely undermined the prestige 
and authority of the United Nations. 

My letter pointed out that the Charter of 
the United Nations authorizes members of 
government, and that of course includes 
heads of government and foreign ministers, 
to represent a member nation at the Secu- 
rity Council and that if such a meeting were 
generally desired, the United States would 
join in following that orderly procedure. It 
is, of course, not yet certain that such a 
meeting is in fact “generally desired,” al- 
though that may prove to be the case. 

You now make specific suggestions dealing 
with the composition of the Security Council 
and the conditions under which nations 
other than members of the Council may par- 
ticipate in discussions of the Council. My 
letter to you of July 22 urged that one of the 
advantages of proceedings in the Security 
Council is that there are established rules on 
these matters and it is accordingly not nec- 
essary to rely on improvising. I pointed out 
that when rules.of this kind are sought to be 
improvised, there is raised a whole series of 
new problems, notably as to the participation 
and nonparticipation of various states. The 
United States will adhere, in these respects, 
to the charter, which lays down the condi- 
tions under which nations which are not 
members of the Council may participate in 
the discussions of the Council. 

As to the agenda, we agree that it should 
be limited to a discussion of the problems 
of the Middle East, including the causes of 
those problems. I would, however, be lack- 
ing in candor if I did not make clear that to 
put peace and security on a more stable basis 
in the Middle East requires far more than 
merely a consideration of Lebanon and Jor- 
dan. These situations are but isolated mani- 
festations of far broader problems. In my 
opinion the instability of peace and security 
is in large measure due to the jeopardy in 
which small nations are placed. It would be 
the purpose of the United States to deal with 
the specific incidents you raise within that 
broad context. To do otherwise would be to 
be blind to the teaching of history. 
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You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that World 
War II was brought about by a series of acts 
of direct and indirect aggression against 
small nations. In March 1939 the then head 
of the Soviet Communist Party pointed out 
that the failure of nonaggressive nations, 
among which he named Britain and France, 
to check direct or indirect aggression against 
small countries meant “giving free rein to 
war and, consequently, transforming the war 
into a world war.” That forecast unhappily 
proved true. 

You will also recall the 1950 “peace through 
deeds” resolution of the General Assembly 
which condemns the “fomenting of civil 
strife in the interest of a foreign power” as 
among “the gravest of all crimes.” 

It is my earnest hope that through the 
United Nations Security Council steps can be 
taken in regard to the Middle East which, by 
making peace more secure there, will help 
promote it elsewhere. 

In conclusion, I suggest that the perma- 
nent representatives of the members of the 
United Nations Security Council in New York 
should exchange views, under arrangements 
made by the Secretary General, to ascertain 
that a meeting of the kind and under condi- 
tions I suggest is generally acceptable. If so 
they should also agree upon a date which 
would be generally satisfactory. The date 
of July 28 would be too early for us. 

I am today authorizing our own perma- 
nent representative to act in this sense. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 


[From the New York Times] 
APPROACH TO THE SUMMIT 


Even in these times, when historic events 
are almost commonplace, the summit meet- 
ing on the Middle East shapes up as some- 
thing exceptional. The air is full of superla- 
tives. This is, in fact, bound to be one of 
the key conferences of modern times. 

The picture of some faint-hearted persons 
in Washington more upset than pleased at 
Soviet Premier Khrushchey’s jumping en- 
thusiastically at the invitation which we, 
among others, extenaea, 1s one that may have 
been true yesterday and the day before but 
it needs a quick corrective today. 

Our immediate policies and our aims for 
the Middle East are nothing to be ashamed 
of. The Soviet Union's position is the really 
weak one if its activities and the goals of 
Russian imperialism and Communist ideol- 
ogy could be made clear to the Arab world. 

This summit conference should be looked 
upon as an opportunity, not an ordeal. What 
counts is whether we take full advantage of 
the occasion and conduct our part in it with 
vigor and skill. To give the impression 
(which certainly has been given in some 
quarters in Washington) that we are uneasy 
about the outcome is a poor augury for the 
meeting. It indicates a belief that American 
diplomats cannot match the Russian and 
that our case is weak. 

The truth is that there are enough brains 
and experience in Washington to hold our 
own, and the American case is stronger than 
the Russian one. If American policies to- 
ward the Middle East have been deficient in 
the past, as is generally acknowledged, this 
was a matter of faulty technique and judg- 
ment, not of ideals and aims. The goals 
which the United States has sought in the 
Near East are good ones. We desire a peace- 
ful Arab world, in which the sovereignty and 
independence of the individual nations are 
respected and in which social and economic 
standards can be raised. 

The Russian policies have been on the de- 
structive side. They have stirred up trouble 
everywhere they could, fanned the flames of 
Arab nationalism, fattened on the misery of 
the Arab masses, encouraged the hatred of 
Israel and made promises that could not pos- 
sibly be fulfilled. It is the West and only 
the West that can provide the investments 
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and markets for Middle Eastern oil, which is 
the basis of the region’s economy. So far as 
the United Nations is concerned, it is Russia 
which used the veto against all the others. 
And so far as Lebanon and Jordan are con- 
cerned, the legal and moral position of the 
United States and Britain is sound. 

Such being the case there is nothing to be 
afraid of. With due preparation and in con- 
sultation with our allies we can present a 
case that ought to be convincing. The meet- 
ing can be, and should be, faced with con- 
fidence. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the New 
York Times editorial, almost with 
prescience, embodies the kind of lan- 
guage which the President’s reply re- 
flects. 

The reply by the President of the 
United States opens the door to an invi- 
tation to other leaders in the Middle East 
area; not merely President Nasser, but 
other leaders who also have led their peo- 
ple out of colonial status, leaders like 
the Premier of Sudan, the Premier of 
Tunisia, the Premier of Israel, the Shah 
of Iran, and other distinguished persons, 
who have led their people out of colonial- 
ism, to their own intense nationalism and 
to their full freedom. 

I think this is all to the good. This 
is the kind of thing the country expected. 
I am very glad to see that it is the kind 
of action which the President has taken. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
associate myself with the general re- 
marks of the Senator from New York. I 
read a moment ago the message of the 
President, which was handed to me by 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD]. The President has 
cited in his letter the use of the Security 
Council of the United Nations as the in- 
strument through which preparations 
for the summit conference under United 
Nations auspices can be held. 

I have felt all along that the United 
Nations instrumentalities, particularly 
the Security Council and the office of the 
Secretary General of the United Nations, 
were peculiarly well adapted to the needs 
of a summit meeting and a meeting of 
the heads of state. 

I believe the President’s proposal is 
sound and constructive. It allows flex- 
ibility to meet the many situations 
which one cannot quite foresee with 
definiteness at this moment. 

As the Senator from New York has just 
said, the Charter of the United Nations— 
and I cite for particular reference arti- 
cle 28 of the charter—permits the at- 
tendance of the heads of state or foreign 
ministers of member countries of the 
United Nations. The Security Council 
may also create at will subcommittees in 
which heads of state who are not on the 
Security Council, or whose nations are 
not represented on the Security Council, 
may be present. 

So the machinery is there. The field 
is prepared. I only hope that every re- 
sponsible person, in and out of Govern- 
ment, will support the proposal. This is 
a grand opportunity we now have with- 
in the confines of the United Nations, 
where our Government enjoys reason- 
able confidence and better than major- 
ity support in every proposal we bring 
forth which has any reasonableness to it. 

I hope and pray that the leaders of 
the other states of the Middle East will 
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be called upon and will participate. I 
myself cited yesterday some names, 
merely as an example. I hope the agen- 
da will be pretty well limited to the 
Middle East, and that we will not merely 
get stuck on the issues of Lebanon and 
Jordan, as the President has said. I hope 
the discussion will be broadened into the 
political, economic, and social issues of 
the area. 

I commend the Prime Minister of 
Ghana upon his address to the Senate 
yesterday and for the proposals which 
he made. He said, in effect, that we 
should quarantine that area; that is, 
seal it off from the great power poli- 
tics. He said we should protect the ter- 
ritorial integrity and sovereignty of the 
nation states and should deal with the 
problem as a region, through the United 
Nations, rather than on a bilateral basis. 

The junior Senator from New York 
again, in his customary way, with com- 
petence and ability, has laid before the 
Senate in a concise manner a good 
analysis of the situation. I join, in a 
very outspoken, bipartisan manner, in 
support of the President’s statement in 
the letter, so far as the use of the Se- 
curity Council is concerned. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment my colleague from Minnesota, 
who I think was the first to make the 
provocative suggestion that Premier Ben 
Gurion be invited, not particularly be- 
cause Ben Gurion is the great leader 
which he is, but to illustrate that Nas- 
ser is not the only leader in the Mid- 
dle East to whom people can look; and 
to point out, as he has so brilliantly 
done, that those who create conflagra- 
tions with irresponsibility, such as 
through the Russian shipments of arms, 
are promoting unrest in the Middle East 
in an incendiary way. 

Unless we have a summit meeting 
which will encompass all these prob- 
lems, we are bound to come out on the 
short end. 

With my colleague, in a bipartisan 
manner, I am delighted to know that 
the President has made his reply in the 
right way. The deliberations must be 
deep; they cannot be hasty. If they are 
hasty, they cannot mean anything. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I join in 
the statements of the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Minnesota. 
The Recorp will show that the senior 
Senator from Oregon, when the Senator 
from Minnesota was making his foreign 
policy speech in the Senate on July 23, 
interrupted the Senator from Minne- 
sota to suggest that representatives from 
the State of Israel be invited to the 
United Nations conference, if representa- 
tives of some 11 Arab States were to be 
invited. The Senator from Minnesota 
commended this suggestion. 

I have read the Eisenhower letter. I 
think the objectives of the letter are very 
sound. We must face up to the reality, 
however, that an opportunity is pre- 
sented to the leaders of the world to get 
together within the framework of Se- 
curity Council procedure for a discussion 
of all the problems of the Middle East 
which threaten peace in that section of 
the world. 

It is perfectly obvious that Khrushchev 
is trying to limit the discussion to the 
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topics which he thinks will be to the ad- 
vantage of vicious Russian propaganda. 
That is always his strategy. We know it 
is his strategy. We should proceed on 
that basis but we should insist upon a 
full-scale discussion of all of the issues 
in the Middle East which threaten peace. 
Such an agenda would include Arab-Is- 
raeli disputes on many issues. 

On the other hand, it would be a great 
mistake for us to raise technical objec- 
tions or to make use of technical proce- 
dural objections which might result in 
sacrificing the great chance which I 
think we have to put Khrushchey on the 
spot, so to speak, and to make him come 
clean in entering into agreements and 
understandings through the United Na- 
tions with the Western Powers for a 
peaceful solution of the issues in the 
Middle East. 

As I said in the Senate Chamber the 
other day, and as the issue has just been 
alluded to by the junior Senator from 
New York, there will be no peace in the 
Middle East until the Arab-Israeli prob- 
lem is settled. Therefore, I think it is 
of the utmost importance that Israel 
have a representative in attendance at 
the conference in which we participate, 
together with the representatives of the 
Arab countries. 

I think the President is quite right in 
taking the position that next Monday is 
too soon. I think, however, that it falls 
to the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and our other allies to suggest 
a specific date which would not be too 
soon, because time is awasting, as we 
say. There is always a danger, in the 
passage of time, that some trigger-happy 
hotheads, somewhere, May cause some 
incident which will throw us into the 
very holocaust which all of us who love 
peace are seeking to avoid. 

I compliment the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. AIKEN) for the foresighted- 
ness and courage he has displayed, as 
pointed out on the news ticker today, in 
his statement that he thinks the United 
States should recognize Iraq. We have 
had in the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions informal discussions on this mat- 
ter. Some of us have expressed the view, 
in various public speeches throughdéut 
the country, that we do not think Russia 
should be allowed to give the impression 
that she, and she alone, is willing to co- 
operate with Iraq. We are up against 
it in the matter of keeping faith with a 
basic historic principle of our foreign 
policy; namely, the right of self-deter- 
mination by the people in each nation 
who seek to exercise control over their 
own affairs without armed intervention 
by any nation. 

It is my position, as I have expressed 
it many times, that the action of the 
President of the United States in respect 
to Lebanon violates that precious his- 
toric principle. When he says, in effect, 
that he is justified in sending marines to 
Lebanon because of a commitment 
which he made to support the govern- 
ment of Chamoun, he takes upon him- 
self, in my judgment, as I have been say- 
ing, a prerogative which is not his under 
the Constitution of the United States. 
That is why I am preparing, and shall 
present to the Senate sometime next 
week, the results of my research in what 
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I regard and what I consider to be the 
clear violation of the Constitution of the 
United States by the President of the 
United States in sending troops to 
Lebanon on the ground that he had the 
right to send them into protect a govern- 
ment with which he had made a commit- 
ment. 

God deliver us from that kind of au- 
thoritarian power in the United States, 
because there is not a word in the Con- 
stitution which gives to the President 
that kind of authoritarian power. His 
inherent power as Commander in Chief 
is limited to the protection of American 
lives and property; that is all. 

Yet, at this very hour we are con- 
fronted by a President who, in my judg- 
ment, has exceeded his constitutional 
prerogatives. He has claimed that he 
had a right to send our troops into 
Lebanon, in order to keep a commitment 
he made with Chamoun. But the Con- 
gress did not enter into any such agree- 
ment. This Government did not enter 
into it, in accordance with our constitu- 
tional processes. 

When the Eisenhower doctrine was 
before the Senate, I offered, and urged 
the adoption of, an amendment which 
would require the President to obtain 
Congressional approval of any commit- 
ment he proposed to make in regard to 
the use of American troops in any spe- 
cific case involving the Middle East. Now 
our failure to adopt that amendment 
has come back to plague us. It is said 
that the Senate did not adopt the 
amendment at that time, because it 
would have settled the question as to the 
prerogative of the President to do what 
he has done in the Middle East. 

Mr. President, I close by saying that 
the more we learn about the so-called 
civil war in Lebanon, the more apparent 
it becomes that it did not threaten the 
lives of the Americans in that area. The 
more we find out about the actual facts 
of the situation in Lebanon at the time 
the President made his decision to send 
in troops the more clear it becomes that 
many Americans living in Lebanon were 
themselves opposed to the President 
sending in the Marines. Reports we 
are now receiving from many of our own 
citizens living in Lebanon bear out the 
fact that they did not want marines 
sent in because their lives were not in 
any such great danger as has been rep- 
resented to the American people. 

We are told by the State Department 
that, prior to the sending of our troops 
into Lebanon, the casualties on each side, 
in that so-called civil war, averaged less 
than one a day. That was certainly 
some civil war. It is now apparent that, 
instead of a civil war, there was a lacka- 
daisical taking of military sides by 
Christians and Moslems who, for the 
most part, were waiting for the arrival 
of the day when they knew a new presi- 
dent would be selected. 

Mr. President, I regret to say—but I 
must say it, because I am convinced it 
is the truth—that the United States vio- 
lated the previous principle of the right 
of self-determination by the Lebanese 
people to settle their own internal 
political quarrels. We should get our 
marines out of Lebanon and England 
should get her troops out of Jordan. 
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England and the United States are the 
two greatest citadels of freedom in the 
world. We should join in urging the 
United Nations to police the Middle 
East not the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Mr. MANSFIELD.. Mr. President, I 
note that our President has answered 
the latest communication of the Premier 
of the Soviet Union, Mr. Khrushchev. 

It appears that a meeting of the heads 
of state is to take place in the near ’fu- 
ture. Probably it will be held in New 
York, within the framework of the 
United Nations—an idea which, I may 
say incidentally, was first advanced 
many months ago by our distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpurey)]. That organization, 
already seized of the delicate Middle 
Eastern situation, is not to be bypassed. 

There are a number of ways in which 

* we can approach this impending meet- 
ing. We can look upon it as an onerous 
and distasteful task into which we are 
being dragged against our will by soft- 
hearted or soft-headed allies who pay 
too much attention to world opinion. In 
that case, we shall go into the confer- 
ence with the greatest reluctance and 
the greatest trepidation. We shall keep 
one eye on the door and one hand on 
our shirt, waiting only for the moment 
when we can escape without doing irre- 
parable damage to the image of pa- 
tience, rectitude, and peacefulness 
which any nation seeks to project: for 
itself in the eyes of the rest of the world 
at a critical moment. 

If that is the attitude with which we 
are to approach the impending confer- 
ence, then I suggest that it would be bet- 
ter to avoid the conference entirely. I 
suggest that it would be better to tell 
Mr. Khrushchev bluntly, and now, that 
we want no part of such a conference. 
To be sure, if we take this stand it would 
be tantamount to an admission to the 
rest of the world that, while we trust our 
armaments, we do not trust the reason, 
intelligence, and capacity of the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, and our 
diplomatic representatives. To be sure, 
such a stand by us might be regarded 
throughout the world as an admission 
that we had done something shameful 
in the Middle East, and that we did not 
wish to talk about it in the glaring light 
of a summit conference. 

Those would certainly be adverse con- 
sequences of a blunt refusal to meet with 
Mr. Khrushchev. Yet, this course might 
at least commend itself to the rest of the 
world for its honesty. To go into a con- 
ference halfheartedly, for the sake of ap- 
pearance or in order to placate our 
allies, would lack even that virtue. 

What we must ask ourselves, Mr. 
President, is whether these are, indeed, 
the only alternative approaches to the 
conference. Must we either bluntly re- 
fuse this meeting, and appear ridiculous 
or worse, but at least honest? Or must 
we go into the meeting with much foot- 
dragging, and, thereby, still look ridicu- 
lous or worse, and not even honest? 

It is also time, Mr. President, to ask 
ourselves the questions which the world 
will certainly ask if we take either of 
these two courses: Do we trust our wea- 
pons, but not the President and the Sec- 
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retary of State? Certainly some of the 
comments which suggest that we are 
headed for another Munich imply this 
distrust of our leaders. Or have we done 
something naughty in the Middle East, 
and must we, therefore, concentrate on 
staying out of the woodshed of world 
opinion or at least minimizing the pain 
of the razorstrop or the hairbrush? 
Certainly, some of the backing and fill- 
ing of the executive branch leaves the 
impression that we are ashamed of what 
has been done in the Middle East. 

Mr. President, what folly is this? 
Have things in our Government come to 
such a pass that we can entrust the 
President with the power to send Amer- 
ican youth into Lebanon, and to exercise 
command over nuclear instruments of 
life or death to ourselves and to civiliza- 
tion, but cannot trust him to talk with 
other heads of states without ruining 
the Nation? Or did we really have base 
motives for sending military forces into 
Lebanon—motives which we now must 
hide from the accusing eyes of the world? 

Those who are reluctant about this 
meeting—those who talk of another 
Munich—had better ponder those ques- 
tions. The implications of the questions 
are much broader than the Middle East. 
Affirmative answers to them would go 
perilously close to suggesting that our 
country is incapable of orderly civilian 
government. Affirmative answers would 
suggest that in sending our troops into 
Lebanon, we had no motive which was 
consonant with a decent respect for the 
opinion of mankind. 

For myself, I have already answered 
these questions. I do not believe the 
President and Secretary of State are 
incompetent to deal with the heads of 
other states without injuring our coun- 
try. If I did, I should have long since 
have moved their impeachment in the 
Senate. Those are strong words, Mr. 
President, but I mean them. In the kind 
of world in which we now live, to have 
a President or Secretary of State who 
was not to be trusted to speak with his 
counterparts in other states, or who 
would act in the fashion in which they 
have acted in the Middle East without 
having a full appreciation of the moral 
issues and the risks to our Nation of 
what he was about, would be to court the 
death of the Republic. Because I have 
a basic respect for the motives and pa- 
triotism of the President and his Secre- 
tary of State, I think it borders on the 
ridiculous to suggest that they ought to 
be restrained from meeting with anyone, 
anywhere, if, in their judgment, such a 
meeting will contribute to the well-being 
and peace of the Nation. I say that, Mr. 
President, even though I have disagreed 
with specific actions which they have 
taken in dealing with this crisis. 

Because I have this basic respect for 
them, I suggest that there is another 
approach to the impending meeting of 
the heads of states. We do not have to 
turn down this conference, nor do we 
need to go into it halfheartedly, defeated 
by doubts even before it begins. 

We can enter a summit conference 
with a firm determination to turn it into 
a real opportunity to lay the groundwork 
for a more stable peace in the Middle 
East and in the rest of the world. If we 
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do take this approach, we shall not stop 
at merely defending, before the bar of 
world opinion, the presence of our forces 
in Lebanon. We shall not stop at merely 
refuting the shopworn charges of ag- 
gression and colonialism which we may 
anticipate from the Russians and others. 
We shall not be content merely to assure 
the rest of the world that we are most 
anxious to withdraw our forces from 
Lebanon at the earliest possible moment. 

We shall, Mr. President, go into this 
conference with a positive policy, de- 
signed no: only to alleviate the imme- 
diate tensions in the Middle East but to 
advance the solution of the underlying 
difficulties in the Middle East. We shall, 
in short, take the initiative for a more 
durable peace in the Middle East. If 
we are to do so, Mr. President, it seems to 
me essential that we be prepared to ad- 
vocate with all the power at our com- 
mand these fundamental needs of peace 
in that region. 

First. A U. N. force must be developed 
to the point where it can afford border 
protection to any state in the Middle 
East whose security is threatened by a 
neighbor by infiltration. In this con- 
nection, the Senate has recently passed 
a resolution, introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], which assures the President 
of full Congressional support for action 
which he may take to bring about this 
strengthening. In this connection, too, 
it might be well to remind Mr. Kru- 
shchey at a summit conference that, 
although the Soviet Union did not oppose 
the formation of the U. N. emergency 
force, it has not yet paid its assessment 
for the upkeep of this force. Mr. 
Khrushchev might well be told that he 
can perform a superb service to peace 
by seeing to it that Russia pays its just 
share for the maintenance and expan- 
sion of this essential ingredient of peace 
in the Middle East. 

Second. The United States must be 
prepared to propose an agreement which 
will serve to classify the present out- 
pouring of vitriolic hatred and the con- 
spiring of assassination, murder, and 
subversion in the Middle East for what 
they are—acts of unmitigated aggression 
in the Middle East. It should be, more- 
over, an agreement which will act to 
curb these shameful acts and to bring 
the censure of the stronger weapons of 
the international community to bear 
against their perpetrators. 

Third. The United States must be pre- 
pared to marshal as many United Na- 
tions members as possible to urge upon 
the conflicting Arab groups and on the 
Arabs and Israelis a supreme effort, by 
face-to-face meetings with one another, 
by arbitration or other means, to make 
the beginnings of a beginning in recon- 
ciling the political difficulties which have 
kept the Middle East on the brink of 
war for the past decade. 

Fourth. The United States must be 
prepared to remind all nations of the 
fact that the arms traffic with the na- 
tions of the Middle East which are in 
conflict is adding to the tensions in that 
region. We must be prepared, further, 
to offer measures by which this traffic 
can be brought under sound interna- 
tional control, 
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Fifth. The United States must be pre- 
pared to participate in joint programs 
which promise to benefit the people of 
the Middle East by furthering the eco- 
nomic and social progress of that re- 
gion—programs such as that suggested 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] the other 
day, a program seeking to bring about 
a Middle East Development Commission, 
or Authority, and designed for the co- 
operative development of the entire area. 

These programs ought to be condi- 
tioned on a readiness of the nations of 
the Middle East to act constructively 
themselves and to restrain tendencies 
to use the petroleum resources and the 
channels of communication and com- 
merce through the region for destructive 
political ends. We may well note that 
the United States share of any such 
programs is likely to be a fraction of 
what the present military intervention 
in the Middle East will undoubtedly cost 
the people of this country before it is 
over, and, further, that these programs 
are essential to the building of stability 
in that region and to our own peace. 

Mr. President, if the executive branch 
is prepared to move forward along con- 
structive lines of this kind toward 
greater stability in the Middle East, I 
can see no reason to avoid a summit 
conference or to approach it with trepi- 
dation. If we are prepared to move 
forward, the action in Lebanon will 
make sense to the rest of the world. If 
we are prepared to move forward, the 
prompt withdrawal of our military 
forces from the Middle East should be 
possible. 

If we are prepared to take the initia- 
tive for peace, we shall not find our- 
selves on the defensive. We shall not 
need to fear a confrontation with Mr. 
Khrushchev, Mr. Nasser, or any world 
leader. On the contrary, we can wel- 
come it and proceed to it with confi- 
dence in ourselves and our purposes, 
and with faith in those who lead the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a statement on the Middle East 
which I made on May 22, 1958. The 
hour is late, but perhaps someone in the 
Department of State will find time to 
look through it. I believe it has some 
relevance to the ordeal which we are 
now undergoing. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TOWARD A DURABLE Peace—III. AN AFFIRM- 
ATIVE POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
(Speech of Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Demo- 
crat, of Montana) 

Mr. President, I take the time of the Senate 
today to consider another aspect of the prob- 
lem of building greater stability into the 
international situation. This is the third 
time I have alluded to the subject in recent 
days. 

In this series of addresses, I am dealing 
with some of the major pressure points of 
potential conflict In the world. I am g 
to search with the Senate for ideas which 
may serve to relieve these pressures. In 
short, Mr. President, I am exploring the pos- 
sibilities of an American initiative for the 
more durable peace which the world so deeply 
desires, so deeply needs. 
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In my previous statement, I reviewed the 
realities of the situation in Europe, as I see 
them, and suggested measures which may 
help to break through the dangerous impasse 
to peace in that region. Today, I turn to 
another area of potential conflict—to the 
Middle East. 

At this moment, Mr. President, the Middle 
East is not at war and not at peace. We 
may assume, I suppose, if we are given to 
wishful thinking that this situation of 
neither war nor peace will hold more or less 
indefinitely. 

We cannot rest safely, however, on that 
assumption. The most casual reflection will 
tell us that it is a highly dangerous assump- 
tion since the underlying tensions of the 
Middle East remain virtually unchanged. It 
seems to me appropriate, therefore, to ex- 
amine these tensions once again, to deter- 
mine what, if anything, can be done to abate 
or control them; to replace, with something 
more durable, what has heretofore been a 
pattern of recurrent ruptures of stability. 

At the outset, let me make clear that I do 
not subscribe to views which hold either So- 
viet penetration or Western imperialism or 
both primarily responsible for the difficulties 
in the Middle East. If we are looking for a 
target in the propaganda war, then the dev- 
iltry of Soviet penetration certainly provides 
one. If the Russians are looking for the 
same, then I suppose Western imperialism is 
not a difficult mark. And if Middle Eastern- 
ers must have a scapegoat for their troubles, 
then they can vent their wrath on Soviet 
penetration, or Western imperialism, or on 
both simultaneously. 

But if the world wishes in earnest to find 
a more durable peace, then we shall have to 
look deeper, much deeper, into the sources 
of Middle Eastern tensions. Certainly, the 
policies pursued by the Soviet Union, the 
Western European nations and the United 
States at any given time, are relevant to 
this matter. More basic to the problem of 
peace, however, are the implications of the 
vast transition which is taking place within 
the Middle East. This transition and the 
tensions it brings have a vitality independent 
of the policies of nations outside the region. 

Mr. President, a fundamental change in- 
volving the lives of tens of millions of peo- 
ple is never made with ease. Change in the 
Middle East is not exception. Change in the 
Middle East is exceptional only in its mas- 
siveness. What this change involves is an 
enormous effort by millions to leap over for- 
gotten generations of political obscurity into 
the mainstream of international life. It in- 
volves a desperate struggle to push aside the 
accumulated sands of social inertia and to 
emerge several hundred years later into the 
20th century. It involves an endeavor to 
rid the earth of one of its heaviest concen- 
trations of stagnating poverty, superstition, 
fear, and disease, of the ugliest forms of 
human subjugation—and to do it virtually 
overnight. 

The basic pressure for this desirable, this 
constructive change is produced by national- 
ism. Whatever difficulties nationalism may 
bring, let there be no mistake, Mr. President, 
about its necessity. Nationalism is essential 
in the Middle East to produce the change 
essential for durable peace. To deny its 
validity is to deny our own history. 

The difficulty in the Middle East arises not 
from nationalism as such. The difficulty 
arises from the unpredictable course which 
Middle Eastern nationalism may take at a 
highly critical moment of history, at a mo- 
ment when the peace of the world balances 
on a razor’s edge. By its very nature, this 
force is not easily channeled. When a whole 
people break out of an existing pattern of 
life into something new, it is not easy to 
calculate or control the direction of the 
great human surge which is released by the 
fission. 

There was a time, perhaps, when mankind 
could sustain the excesses, the errors, the 
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random scattering of the power of an explo- 
sive nationalism, That is no longer the case. 
In the present state of international affairs, 
nationalism on a rampage endangers not 
only those who release it; it endangers peace 
and, hence, the peoples of the entire world. 

The needs of mankind require that na- 
tionalist leaders, today, not only lead na- 
tional awakenings but that they lead them 
soberly and responsibly. The needs of man- 
kind require that these leaders lead with due 
regard for the dangerous complexities of cur- 
rent international life. 

In the Middle East, the world skirts the 
edge of disaster, not because of nationalism, 
but because nationalism has not fully estab- 
lished a new pattern of constructive and 
peaceful progress to replace the older and 
no longer acceptable pattern which it has 
destroyed. The force of nationalism, at 
present, plunges headlong into Western in- 
terests established many decades ago—special 
interests, perhaps—but interests, neverthe- 
less, which cannot be liquidated overnight 
if they are to be liquidated in peace. Fur- 
ther, this force divides into shifting political 
and regional alinements, which clash one 
with another and, in so doing, threaten the 
stability of the region. It collides with or 
scoops into its fury ancient focals of power 
which have a vested interest in the preserva- 
tion of the accumulated social rot of cen- 
turies. It recharges tribal feuds that go 
back to biblical times. It plays with the 
dangerous fire of great power balance in the 
naive belief that it is too clever to get burned. 
Too often, it pushes precious human ener- 
gies into the wasting pit of militarism, ter- 
rorism, and mobism. Too often, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it sidesteps the one path which will 
lead, more quickly than any other, to full 
national and human equality—the path of 
unremitting effort to establish orderly, pro- 
gressive societies with responsible govern- 
ments. 

These, Mr. President, are some of the less 
desirable spawns of nationalism in the Mid- 
dle East. They are products of the nation- 
alist fission in that area, its destructive prod- 
ucts, and they are, in my opinion, the prin- 
cipal source of the region's instability. We 
overlook this source when we see the prob- 
lems of peace in the Middle East as arising 
solely from Soviet machinations, as the 
Eisenhower doctrine in 1957 did and still 
does, despite clarification and modification by 
the Senate. The Russians overlook it, if, 
in fact, they see these problems as arising 
primarily from Western imperialism. If we 
continue to overlook it, we shall have policies 
which deal primarily with shadow rather 
than substance—costly policies and in the 
end, probably futile policies. 

An affirmative policy for peace, sooner or 
later, must look squarely at the inner diffi- 
culties of the Middle East. Before this Na- 
tion can have that kind of policy, however, 
we must have a better understanding of 
American interests in the region. 

It is not difficult, Mr. President, to cata- 
log the most significant of these interests. 
They are legitimate interests and we need 
not hide or obscure them. Certainly, we 
need not apologize for them. 

United States companies have heavy in- 
vestments in Middle Eastern petroleum de- 
velopment; that is an American interest. 
We have bases or other defense arrange- 
ments against aggression in the Middle East, 
that, too, is an American interest. We have 
trade, cultural, educational, and other ties 
with the Arab States and Israel; these are 
American interests. We have a commerce 
through the air and sea lanes and the pe- 
troleum pipelines of the region; these, too, 
are American interests. We have a stake in 
a stable Western Europe which, in turn, is 
now heavily dependent for economic stabil- 
ity on Middle Eastern petroleum, trade and 
trade routes; that is a highly important, if 
indirect, American interest. 
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Beyond all these specific concerns, how- 
ever, we have one national interest that is 
overriding. That is an interest in the peace 
of the entire Middle East. I speak, now, not 
of a peace at any price, of a peace of inertia, 
appeasement, or repression. I speak of a 
durable and vital peace which will provide 
an opportunity for essential change to take 
place in the Middle East, the change which 
will enable the peoples of that region, if they 
have the will, to live in a satisfying na- 
tional independence in the 20th century. 

On that kind of peace depends the long- 
run survival of all the particular interests 
of Americans. On that kind of peace in the 
Middle East may well depend the peace of 
all Americans and the world. 

I do not know, Mr. President, whether 
any policies pursued by this Nation will be 
able to assist in producing such a peace in 
the Middle East. It seems to me highly un- 
likely that they will do so, however, if these 
policies are made subservient in concept or 

in administration to any special American 
pr anar whether it be petroleum conces- 
sions, defense arrangements, ties with the 
Arab States or Israel, or any other. 

Certainly, it is desirable, Mr. President, for 
Americans to participate in the development 
of Middle Eastern petroleum, if this devel- 
opment profits them and serves the people 
of that region. It is not desirable, however, 
for all Americans to go hat and pail in hand 
to any country to beg for oil. That, in ef- 
fect, is what we may be doing if American 
policies are made subordinate to this par- 
ticular American interest. 

Certainly, it is desirable to have bases and 
other defense arrangements in the Middle 
East if they grow out of a common concern 
with security against aggression. It is not 
desirable to have these arrangements, how- 
ever, if we must grovel before any nation in 
order to obtain or to keep them. That, in 
effect, is what we may be doing if these 
defense arrangements are elevated into the 
principal objective of policy. 

Certainly, it is desirable for Americans 
to have cultural, trade, educational or other 
friendly ties with the Arab States and Israel. 
It is not desirable, however, if these at- 
tachments mean that all Americans must 
acquiesce in an aggressive hatred of Arab 
toward Israeli or Israeli toward Arab or Arab 
toward Arab. That, in effect, is what we may 
be asked to do if our national policy is 
subordinated to these specific attachments. 

Finally, may I say, Mr. President, that it 
is certainly desirable for us to recognize the 
meed of Western European allies and other 
friendly nations for access to the petroleum, 
the trade and trade routes of the Middle 
East. It is not desirable, however, to rec- 
ognize this need without also recognizing 
that the unequal privileges of yesterday’s 
colonialism must yield to the requirements 
of a constructive nationalism today. 

Mr. President, that is the first step in an 
affirmative policy for the Middle East: To 
get clearly in our minds that the national 
interest in a vital peace in the Middle East 
takes precedence over any particular Ameri- 
can interest. Those who conceive and ad- 
minister United States policy must 
understand that. Other nations must un- 
derstand it. It is particularly important that 
those who play dangerously with a destruc- 
tive nationalism and those who seek to re- 
press a constructive nationalism know it. 

I am afraid, however, that we shall not 
impress anyone by words, whether they be 
the soft generalities on peace or the violent 
terms of the propaganda war. What cannot 
be done by words, perhaps, can be done by 
acts, acts which make clear that the. pri- 
mary American interest in the Middle East is 
an interest in a vital peace and that we are 
determined to pursue it. 

No single act in this connection is more 
important than to develop alternatives to 
Middle Eastern petroleum and to the pipe- 
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lines and waterways through which it now 
moves. In 1956, Mr. President, a year be- 
fore the Suez crisis, I urged in a speech in 
the Senate (April 18, 1956) that this country 
begin to plan in concert with oil-consuming 
countries against the possibility of a tempo- 
rary cutoff in the flow of Middle Eastern oil. 
What was needed then, was an immediate 
increase in the supply of sea-going tankers 
of large tonnage; preparations which would 
have permitted a prompt expansion in the 
petroleum output of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; and a speed-up in the development of 
nuclear energy for power. So far as I know, 
however, nothing was done along these lines 
until the following year when the Suez 
crisis was already upon us. 

I do not say, Mr. President, that the im- 
mediate availability of alternatives to 
Middle Eastern oil would have prevented the 
Suez crisis. It seems to me very possible, 
however, that it might have mitigated it. 
And it seems to me very possible now that 
the availability of alternatives to petroleum 
from that source may discourage similar 
crises. Certainly, it will help to meet such 
crises if they should come. 

What is true of alternatives to petroleum 
is also true of alternatives to defense ar- 
rangements in the Middle East. I assume 
that any arrangements we now have serve 
the mutual benefit of ourselves and the 
Middle Eastern countries which participate 
in them. I hope that they will go on serving 
@ common interest. By the same token, 
however, I hope that the Defense Depart- 
ment will begin now to plan to safeguard 
this country without these arrangements, if 
the price of retaining them is a servile sub- 
mission to one-sided terms, to conditions 
which degrade this Nation. 

Finally, it ought to be made clear, if it 
is not already clear, that this country has 
a deep interest in the survival and progress 
of Israel. This country’s policies should 
unashamedly sustain that interest so long 
as the Israelis pursue their progress in peace. 
We can and must be prepared to override 
the particular interest, however, in the 
greater national interest, if Israel abandons 
the ways of peace. 

What applies to Israel applies equally to 
the Arab States. I should say that the ad- 
ministration has already gone out of its way 
to make clear that this country has a deep 
interest in the survival and progress of these 
states, but if, by some chance, further as- 
surances are necessary, then they should be 
given. This country’s policies should sus- 
tain the interest so long as the Arabs pur- 
sue their progress in peace. We can and we 
must be prepared to override the particular 
interest, however, in the greater national in- 
terest, if the Arab States, singly or collec- 
tively, abandon the ways of peace. 

Whether we demonstrate our concern in 
the peaceful progress of the Arab States and 
Israel by public statements, by the channels 
of diplomacy or by some other way, is a 
secondary question. The important point is 
that the interest be made clear to both sides 
and that the word, peaceful, be underlined 
for both sides. 

What I have been trying to suggest, Mr. 
President, is that we need to inject into 
national policies in the Middle East, a clarity 
of purpose, of primary national purpose, 
which they do not now have. I am also 
suggesting that we develop alternatives to 
present particular American interests which 
will permit sufficient flexibility in the pur- 
suit of this purpose. 

I believe, Mr. President, that since World 
War II, we have been groping toward an 
affirmative policy of this kind, under both 
a Democratic and a Republican administra- 
tion. There has been an obvious official 
appreciation of the importance of a durable 

in that area. There has been an ap- 
preciation of the importance of nationalism 
in achieving that peace. There has been a 
desire to support its stirrings, modified by 
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the fear of alienating the nations of West- 
ern Europe, which formerly held most of the 
area as colonies, protectorates and mandates. 
It has been modified, too, by the fear of 
jeopardizing the particular interests of 
Americans in that region. 

Despite good intentions, policy in the 
Middle East is now encased in a gigantic, 
expensive holding action. It is not directed 
primarily toward building a vital durable 
peace in that region. It is directed primarily 
toward preventing the inner tensions of that 
region from snapping. 

The result has been a broadside effort to 
please all, which obviously pleases none. The 
result has been a vast decline in the prestige 
of this country. The result has been a 
growing contempt and antagonism toward 
Americans, despite hundreds of millions of 
dollars expended in various kinds of aid. 
The result, Mr. President, was a conduct of 
foreign policy bordering closely on appease- 
ment of arrogance and submission to black- 
mail, until the Secretary of State put a stop 
to this nonsense by withdrawing the Aswan 
Dam prceposal. Putting aside the question 
of the manner in which this was done, I 
can only endorse what was apparently his 
determination not to permit this country 
to be made a pawn in someone’s balancing 
game. 

Mr. President, I am afraid, that if we go 
on as we have, we shall not, in the end, 
prevent the tensions from giving way in the 
Middle East. In the end, we shall not pre- 
vent communism or some other form of 
totalitarianism from sweeping through the 
region. In the end, the particular interests 
of Americans may well be lost along with 
the general interest of all Americans in a 
durable peace. 

Good intentions, as I have said, have not 
been lacking in Middle Eastern policies dur- 
ing the past decade. What we have lacked, 
is a full appreciation of the priority of the 
interest of the whole nation in that kind 
of peace. What we have lacked, I believe, 
is an acute sense of discrimination as be- 
tween constructive and destructive national- 
ism as the primary instrument for produc- 
ing that kind of peace. 

If there has been one great error of 
policy in the past decade, it has been this 
failure to draw a line of distinction between 
these two expressions of nationalism. There 
have been those who have advocated indis- 
criminate support of Arab nationalism in 
the Middle East. There have been some who 
have advocated indiscriminate support of 
Israeli nationalism in the Middle East. 
There have not been, or at least we have 
not heard, the voices of those who distin- 
guish between constructive and destructive 
nationalism, regardless of whether it is 
Arab or Israeli. 

That error must be rectified if we are to 
move towards an affirmative policy in the 
Middle East. There is little value in going 
back into the history of the past decade in 
a search for scapegoats for failure in the 
Middle East. What is vitally important to 
the American people is not what was done 
or not done in the past. What is vitally 
important is what is done from now on, 

It seems to me, Mr, President, that what 
we require first is a new concept of policy, 
a concept which puts first things first, a 
concept which recognizes that the interest 
of all the people of the United States in a 
vital and durable peace in the Middle East 
takes precedence over any particular Ameri- 
can interest. We require, too, officials, to 
administer this policy who are able to put 
aside personal interests, predilections and 
bias in their pursuit of that interest. We 
require, further, officials who are able to 
draw a distinction between constructive and 
destructive expressions of nationalism and 
to appreciate the relevance of this distinc- 
tion in building a vital and durable peace 
in the Middle East. 
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I know that the distinction is a subtle 
one in a region as complex as the Middle 
East. Nevertheless, I believe it can be 
drawn; indeed, it must be drawn. Unless 
it is drawn, we will find ourselves applying 
such influence and resources as we have in 
that region impartially as between those 
who would destroy and those who would con- 
struct, and the one effort will cancel out the 
other, as, in fact, has been happening. 

Such influences and resources as we can 
apply—if we are to apply any at all—must 
be channeled largely in line with those who 
are working to build stability and responsi- 
bility in the Middle East. If we are not to 
waste our strength in well-meaning but futile 
gestures, this Nation must stand, not indis- 
criminately with Middle Eastern national- 
ism; rather, we must stand with its con- 
structive expression, whether it emanates 
from Israel, particular Arab States or all 
the Arab States. 

We may well ask ourselves, is it really so 
difficult to determine what is constructive 
or destructive in the nationalism of the 
Middle East? It seems to me that there are 
simple guidelines, which may be applied if 
we wish to use them. 

Certainly a constructive nationalism will 
insist that the unequal privileges of a past 
colonialism go. It will exercise, however, in 
the larger interests of mankind, the patience 
and restraint which will permit these privi- 
leges to be liquidated in an orderly manner. 
When nationalism exercises that kind of pa- 
tience and restraint it deserves the support of 
this Nation and the world. Similarly, when 
Western nations manifest a willingness to 
liquidate their special privileges in an or- 
derly fashion they deserve our support 
against the buffetings and blows of a nation- 
alism on a rampage. 

A constructive nationalism will seek to en- 
courage a peaceful commerce with the rest 
of the world on a mutually beneficial basis. 
It will not seek to parlay an accident of 
geography, whether it be petroleum beneath 
the ground or the sea lanes, airlanes, or pipe- 
lines through and over its territories into an 
economic stranglehold on the peoples of the 
world, it will not use a natural blessing of 
this kind as a lever to upset the peace of the 
world. 

A constructive nationalism will apply the 
resources and the energies of its people pri- 
marily to the enormous tasks of stamping 
out hunger, ignorance, disease, and injus- 
tice within its borders. It will not command 
these resources and energies for the per- 
sonal pleasures of a ruler; it will not direct 
them into militarism, terrorism, conspiracy, 
mobism, and subversion. It will not divert 
these energies into an unremitting campaign 
of all-consuming hatred—whatever its real 
or imagined grievances—against other peo- 
ples in the region and outside the region. 

A constructive nationalism, in short, will 
work for the orderly progress of its own peo- 
ple. It will work for peace in the region and 
for peace in the world. 

I know, Mr. President, there are few black 
and white results if these tests are applied 
to the course of nationalism in the Middle 
East during the past decade. All of the 
countries involved, in one degree or another, 
have manifested destructive and construc- 
tive tendencies. They shall undoubtedly 
continue to do so in the future, in one degree 
or another. For the foreign policy of the 
United States, however, the critical questions 
are, how destructive? How constructive? 
The questions are questions of degree, and 
the answers can only rest on the judgment 
of the administration which is charged with 
responsibility for carrying out foreign policy. 

I would be less than frank if I did not ex- 
press my view that this Judgment has been 
faulty in the past. For too long, this admin- 
istration has shown a lack of discrimination 
as regards nationalism in the Middle East. 
For too long, it has tended to coddle its de- 
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structive expression. For too long, it has 
treated with something approaching reluc- 
tance, if not disdain, the constructive mani- 
festations of this force in Lebanon and 
Israel, We have reaped consequences of this 
faulty judgment in the past, in the Suez 
seizure, in the spread of conspiracy, subver- 
sion, and terrorism throughout the region. 
We are reaping others now in the ordeal in 
Lebanon, one of the most progressive and 
peaceful of the Middle Eastern States. We 
may reap them elsewhere unless this servile 
tendency to flirt with a rampant nationalism 
is finally curbed. 

I know, Mr. President, that the question of 
distinguishing between constructive and de- 
structive nationalism is complicated by the 
persistence of the Arab-Israeli dispute. Per- 
haps the time has come to make clear, how- 
ever, that as far as United States policy is 
concerned, we shall no longer permit our- 
selves to be stopped, by fear of a breakdown 
in this situation, from pursuing a construc- 
tive course in the Middle East. Perhaps 
the time has come to make clear that as far 
as the United States is concerned there is 
going to be no going back in this situation. 
Those leaders in the region who look to an 
eventual solution of the Arab-Israeli dispute 
by force, with American acquiescence, do a 
disservice to their own people and to all the 
peoples of the world. They permit a dis- 
graceful hatred to gnaw at their vitals and, 
in the end, they will not solve the problem. 
On the contrary, unless they come to grips 
with it soon, not only will they destroy the 
promise of a constructive nationalism for 
their own peoples, they will destroy it for all 
the peoples of the Middle East. 

It is time to make clear once and for all 
that United States policy cannot and will not 
support the fantasy of some Arab leaders of 
eventually pushing Israel into the sea. 
Equally the policy of this Nation cannot and 
will not support a fantasy of Israeli expan- 
sion at the expense of the Arab States. To 
permit the illusion to remain any longer 
that we may be drawn in time into the web 
of the one dream or the other serves no useful 
purpose. Perhaps it may put off the reckon- 
ing from today until tomorrow. In so doing, 
it may even help to create an illusion of 
peace, but it will not contribute to a durable 
vital peace in the Middle East. 

What the United States can support, in- 
deed, what we must support are international 
efforts to put at rest any genuine fears of 
aggression, Arab of Israeli or Israeli of Arab 
or, indeed, Arab of Arab. To that end, Mr. 
President, it seems to me high time for this 
country to take an initiative for peace. It 
seems to me high time to propose in the 
United Nations the extension of the United 
Nations Emergency Force to the borders of 
any country in the Middle East which is 
concerned with aggression from a neighbor 
and which asks for that safeguard. It is 
time, in short, to determine who is really 
afraid of war and who is really afraid of 
peace in the Middle East. 

It is time, too, Mr. President, for this coun- 
try to take the initiative in the United Na- 
tions and to call again upon Israel and the 
Arab States to end their state of belligerency. 
It is time to call upon them to meet face to 
face, to meet as honest men, as decent human 
beings and try to make at least the begin- 
nings of a beginning on reducing the deep- 
seated bitterness between themselves, in their 
interest and in the interest of the world. 
If they do so meet, if they do make a be- 
ginning, then, whatever we or any other 
nation can reasonably do to bring stability 
between them should be done. It is time, 
in short, to see who seeks peace and who is 
afraid of peace in the Middle East. 

Mr. President, in making these suggestions, 
I do not prejudge any nation, any leader, 
any position in the Middle East. I suggest 
only that, regardless of what has happened 
in the past, it is time for Middle Eastern 
nationalism to come of age, to recognize its 
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responsibilities not only to itself but to all 
mankind. 

By the same token, it is time for the pol- 
icies of this country to come of age. It is 
time for these policies to cease playing the 
role of indulgent father to errant son. It is 
time to direct these policies strictly in sup- 
port of those nations which work sincerely 
for peace, which make an unremitting ef- 
fort to put the energies of nationalism into 
the building of peaceful, progressive, and re- 
sponsible states.. 

When these policies are so directed perhaps 
then, and only then, shall we be in a position 
to come to grips with Soviet penetration, as it 
may exacerbate the danger to peace in the 
Middle East. Perhaps then, we shall cease 
to waste hundreds of millions of dollars be- 
longing to all Americans in seeking to safe- 
guard the interests of particular Americans, 
in seeking to catch up with and to extirpate 
the elusive spector of communism as it flits 
from country to country, from the Maghreb 
to the Hindu Kush. 

For, then, Mr. President, we shall be pre- 
pared to confront Soviet words of peace with 
acts of peace. We shall be prepared, as we 
ought to be prepared, to offer in the United 
Nations a proposal to establish an enforce- 
able international control over the arms 
traffic in the Middle East. 

And we shall be prepared to join with any 
nation with a stake in peace to assist the 
constructive forces of nationalism in the 
Middle East dealing with the ancient tyranny 
of starvation, disease, ignorance, and inhu- 
manity. The world shall be able to see, then, 
and, only then, Mr. President, who talks 
peace and who means peace. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely want the 
Recorp to show that the junior Senator 
from Minnesota agrees wholeheartedly 
with the statement which has been made 
by the Senator from Montana; that it is, 
in my mind, nothing short of un-Ameri- 
can to enter these conferences with any- 
thing less than determination and a well 
designed program and a set of objectives 
in mind which are to be accomplished. 

As I said earlier, I am hopeful that 
not only will the President, the Secretary 
of State, and others who are responsible 
for our foreign policy, enter into these 
conferences with determination and with 
will and spirit, but that there will be the 
same kind of will and spirit on the part 
of Members of Congress. 

I for one have no reason to believe, 
nor do I have the thought in mind, that 
the Government will do poorly, or that 
the President or the Secretary of State 
will in any way misrepresent us. I am 
confident our leaders can meet the prob- 
lem. I do not look forward to any 
Munichs or any appeasements or a weak- 
ening of our position in any way. 

The statement of the Senator from 
Montana has been very constructive. It 
has been made in the proper tone and 
attitude. The proposals which he has 
announced are proposals in which I have 
long believed, and which I wholeheartedly 
support. They represent at least the 
embryonic structure of what we hope will 
be developed into a policy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I may say that 
much of what I have said in the speech 
has been said and said very ably by the 
Senator from Minnesota during the past 
several months. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. T yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Mon- 
tana knows the great admiration I have 
for his work on the Foreign Relations 
Committee and how I have looked to him 
for leadership on that committee time 
and time again. I not only want to as- 
sociate myself with the statements he 
has made, but I think I can best sum- 
marize my attitude about the speech by 


saying, “Amen,” 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefly? 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I, too, should like to 
join with my colleagues in expressing 
appreciation to the deputy leader on the 
majority side for his splendid analysis of 
policy. When I started this discussion 
a little while ago, I did not realize we 
would be treated to quite so thorough 
a documentation of an affirmative policy. 
as the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana, with whom I had the honor of 
serving for a long time on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House, had pre- 
pared for us. I think he has presented 
not only a challenging thesis, but one 
as to which I believe there is a great 
measure of agreement. It seems to me 
that from well informed, although pos- 
sibly divergent, points of view, we seem 
to have come to an agreement that this 
is the kind of analysis needed. I cer- 
tainly wish to join in the remarks of 
the Senator from Montana, and I shall 
continue any efforts I can exert toward 
the establishment of an effective policy. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ad- 
dress myself to the subject just discussed 
by my distinguished colleagues, for it is 
the most important issue before the 
United States and the world today. 

I am pleased that those who have 
spoken have supported the position of 
the President expressed in his note to 
Premire Khrushchev of the U. S. S. R. 
The President expressed the readiness 
of the United States for a summit meet- 
ing, but stated precisely that it must be 
held within the structure and rules of 
the United Nations. The United Nations 
is adequate for the purpose of such a 
meeting. The Security Council has the 
power and the duty to fix the agenda. 
As a member of the Security Council, 
the United States would have the op- 
portunity to make proposals regarding 
the agenda. The Security Council also, 
under the charter of the United Nations, 
has the power and the duty to invite 
countries whose interests are specially 
affected, to participate in the discussions 
of the Security Council but without the 
right of vote. 

Whatever may have been the views of 
Members of this body concerning the 
sending of troops to Lebanon, we now 
deal with the new issues. We should— 
and I know we will, without question— 
give our support to the President and the 
Secretary of State in the work they do, 
the plans they make, now and during 
their participation in the summit con- 
ference which will be held. 

I have no fears about our participa- 
tion. The President, if he attends, and 
the Secretary of State will present well 
and strongly, the position of the United 
States. 
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We can recall the summit conference 
in 1955. History may record it a failure. 
But if so, it was because the Soviet 
Union broke the commitments it made at 
the meeting. The President of the 
United States made proposals at that 
meeting which had wide acceptance and 
gave hope to the world. If the propos- 
als, which the Soviets accepted in prin- 
ciple, had been carried out a start would 
have been made toward peaceful settle- 
ment and disarmament. 

I remember the statement of a foreign 
correspondent attending the meeting. 
He said that President Eisenhower “not 
only went to the summit, but that he 
pulled everyone else up with him.” At 
the summit meeting to be held, the Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of State will pre- 
sent well the position of the United 
States. 

Whatever may have been the disagree- 
ments, whatever may have been the af- 
firmative steps or the mistakes of the 
past—the situation in the Middle East— 
gloomy and fraught with danger as it is, 
has now brought to an issue the real 
causes of danger in the Mid East. The 
United States has the opportunity to 
take steps to ask the United Nations 
and Russia, if Russia is sincere, to come 
to grips at last with the basic issues 
which are the real causes of trouble in 
the Middle East. 

I hope that our Government will seize 
this chance as a great opportunity, to 
propose settlement, and I believe it will. 
Among other things, we could ask the 
United Nations to establish a means of 
controlling the traffic in arms in the 
troubled area. We should address to 
the attention of the United Nations the 
necessity of reaching some solution of 
the Arab-Israel problem. And this will 
require concessions on the part of both 
Israel and the Arab States. We can 
recognize the movement for Arab unity, 
and at the same time ask the United 
Nations to establish observers to dis- 
suade attacks against the integrity and 
sovereignty of independent nations. 
We are given a chance to propose 
plans for development of the Middle 
East area for its refugees, in which all 
countries could join if they were moved 
to do so. 

However difficult the situation has 
been, and is, in the Middle East, we are 
required now to come to grips with the 
problems. I hope and believe that our 
administration will approach the sum- 
mit meeting wholeheartedly, and will 
in an affirmative way lay before the 
United Nations and before the opinion 
of the world constructive proposals. 
For these basic issues must be settled 
if there is to be peace in the Middle East 
and perhaps peace in the world. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to associate myself with the state- 
ments of my colleague from Kentucky, 
who in his remarks referred to the sum- 
mit conference of 1955. I do not think 
we should forget that conference, or for- 
get the fact that our Government and its 
representatives, the President of the 
United States and those with him, showed 
great initiative at that time. The failure 
of that conference, as was so well pointed 
out by my colleague, if it was a failure— 
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and I am afraid it was—was because the 
Soviet Union did not live up to its com- 
mitments. 

I remember that the conference in 1955 
took place at the time when our distin- 
guished majority leader was in the hos- 
pital, after suffering a severe heart at- 
tack. When the President made his pro- 
posal at the conference for inspection by 
overfiying, I reported that fact, as an 
officer of the Department of State, to the 
acting majority leader, who suggested 
that I go to see the majority leader at 
the hospital and report to him in person, 
which I did. I believe I was the first offi- 
cial visitor the majority leader had, out- 
side his own family and his circle of inti- 
mate friends. The majority leader, from 
his hospital bed, dictated a statement 
which was in a few minutes read on the 
floor of the Senate. As soon as the news 
came over the ticker that the President 
had made the proposal, the majority 
leader supported the proposal and the 
American people supported it. 

I commend the majority leader now 
for what he did then, and for what I am 
sure he will always do in the future. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank my friend for his generous 
exaggeration of my participation. I ap- 
preciate his remarks, 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4071) to provide more 
effective price, production adjustment, 
and marketing programs for various 
agricultural commodities. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am re- 
minded of the preacher who said that 
after 15 minutes of talk no conversions 
are made. I am sure if we applied that 
rule on the Senate floor more Senators 
would talk briefly and we would get more 
pearls of wisdom during the few minutes 
they spoke. 

This particular farm bill makes no pro- 
vision for the dairy industry. For a good 
many years, being a dairy farmer myself, 
I have sensed the problems of the dairy 
industry. This year we in Wisconsin are 
producing about 18 billiqgn pounds of 
milk. But the situation is not so bad as 
it would appear, because different items 
go into the cost of the production of 
milk—the cost of labor, the cost of ma- 
chinery, and particularly the cost of feed. 
Prices are down. Farmers who produce 
milk and who are supplementing their 
income by raising hogs and beef are get- 
ting good prices. Neither beef nor pork 
has supports. But with 18 billion pounds 
of milk, with millions of people in this 
country who need milk and milk prod- 
ucts, the issue cannot be met head on by 
legislation. It has got to be met by in- 
creased consumption. It has got to be 
met by better distribution. 

I, along with other Senators, cospon- 
sored the particular amendment which 
my colleague has offered when it was 
introduced some time ago as a separate 
bill. I did so for the reason that we have 
tried legislative methods, and this is a 
new method. Perhaps it has possibili- 
ties. Anyway, the fact is that in many 
instances farmers are not receiving 
prices to equal the cost of production. 
Fortunately, because the cost of feed 
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has gone down, and because those who 
had money were able, a few months ago, 
when a buyers’ market existed, to buy 
machinery at reduced prices, the situa- 
tion has been helped considerably. The 
cost of labor has not been reduced. 

Mr. President, we know that the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, prior to reporting the bill to the 
Senate, considered amendments such as 
the amendment we are now considering. 
The amendment which is now offered 
restates in substance the amendment 
which was rejected once before. I am 
not happy about it being rejected, but 
I am happy to know that perhaps we 
shall be able to give the Senate an op- 
portunity to accept the amendment. 

We definitely need to adopt a sound 
dairy provision to strengthen this farm 
bill. Will this provision do that? Only 
the future can tell. 

We are discussing a new venture, 
what we might call a new process for 
handling a great volume of milk. The 
proposal suggests what I think is the 
practical thing to be done. The State 
of Wisconsin, the farm agencies and 
others have to put on a sales program 
for what I think is nature’s great prod- 
uct, milk—and cheese and butter, and 
so on. If this proposal is successful the 
children in the cities will be able to have 
these wonderful food products in abund- 
ance, and we will not be troubled with 
a surplus; we will not have storehouses 
filled with cheese and dried milk. We 
have tried to use legislative methods to 
effectuate a remedy, but in my opinion 
we will never alleviate present distress- 
ing conditions in that manner. We 
must have a better distribution and a 
further utilization of these products. 

On other occasions on the floor of the 
Senate I have stated what I mean by 
further utilization. This is the age of 
chemistry. This is the age when we are 
exploring the unknown. An ordinary 
salesman got the idea that a certain pro- 
portion of the protein in cheese could 
be used to make candy. Some time ago 
I distributed to each Senator a box of 
such candy, which consisted of 40 per- 
cent processed Swiss cheese. That was 
a new venture in utilization, and to me 
that is the kind of thing which will open 
the door to enterprising people in our 
State particularly, but also elsewhere, to 
utilize nature’s best product. 

Then we could have proper distribu- 
tion. There must be other means for 
distribution, as we have found to be true 
in the case of corn. There are 1,001 
uses for corn. We can find in the con- 
stituents of milk the same such utiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. LANGER. The same is true with 
respect to soybeans. 

Mr. WILEY. My distinguished friend 
from North Dakota suggests what we 
have been doing with soybeans is also 
applicable. 

If this amendment is adopted, and we 
take the proper steps, we can supple- 
ment the procedures with adventures 
into utilization and salesmanship and 
distribution, and I think we will find the 
answer. 

We should put the dairy picture in 
perspective. Senators will recall that 
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the cost of the dairy price support pro- 
gram amounted to $115 million in 1957. 
I am, of course, aware that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has a somewhat 
higher figure for all dairy programs. 
Comparatively speaking, however, $115 
million amounts to less than 2 percent 
of the estimated $6 billion farm budget 
for 1959. 

I wish to say something about that 
matter. I think men of ingenuity, men 
of vision, and men who realize the huge- 
ness of the problem can solve it. We 
will have to devote particular study to it. 
It is estimated that the bill, if passed, 
will cost a billion dollars. 

Down through the years since I have 
been a Member of this body, there has 
been little venturing forth to discover 
new remedies and new solutions. We 
have realized the problems, but gener- 
ally speaking, we have done nothing 
further than accept them. We do this 
because of the vast amount of produc- 
tion in different lines. 

I could refer to the needs of the world 
and undernourished millions of the 
world, and the lack of distribution in 
that direction. But again I say that 
what is needed is a diagnosis. Let us 
explore what can be done. The basis 
of such exploration, of course, must be 
the preservation of our system and the 
preservation of the economic health of 
the producers. The producers must 
never be forgotten, because they are not 
to blame for the situation. 

Mr. President, in view of the signifi- 
cant contribution dairying is making to 
the economy and to the Nation’s health, 
I believe it is completely justifiable to 
support the amendment. We are aware, 
of course, that often there are severe 
but unjustified criticisms made that the 
farmer, including the dairyman, is 
growing rich at the expense of the con- 
sumer. I know that is all “hokum.” I 
believe, as was stated by the distinguish- 
ed senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE], that while dairymen’s milk 
prices have gone down the consumers 
have not received any benefit from the 
process. Another thing we should study 
is the cost of distribution, to see that the 
producer is not “taken for a ride.” 

For example, the average prices re- 
ceived by dairy farmers during April, the 
first month of operation after the dairy 
price supports regrettably were dropped 
to 75 percent of parity, were less than 
farmers received in April of last year. 
However, the average price to the con- 
sumer rose from 24.6 cents to 25.3 cents 
per quart. I think that is the figure 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Minnesota was looking for but could not 
find. 

Mr. THYE. I have the information 
in my hand now. 

Mr. WILEY. This relates to the ab- 
solutely unjustified accusation that the 
farmer is getting a benefit from the rise 
in consumer prices. Actually, the in- 
crease in food prices results from the 
higher costs of labor, transportation and 
taxes. The farmer personally, however, 
frequently gets less and less, instead of 
more. 

If the amendment is agreed to, it will 
be an adventure into a new field. It will 
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represent a quest for something new. 
While I put my name on the bill, which 
has been offered as an amendment, some 
of those who supported it originally are 
not supporting it now. Exactly why I 
do not know. Apparently they feel it 
does not represent the solution. Be that 
as it may, we cannot stand still. We 
must do something. 

As we consider the bill to which the 
amendment is to be attached, if it is 
agreed to, we must face the fact that 
the farm bill, S. 4071, is a piece of spe- 
cial commodity legislation for cotton, 
rice, corn and the feed grains. If benefit 
is to be extended to those agricultural 
commodities, I do not know why it 
should not be extended to milk and milk 
products. 

In my humble opinion, this is some- 
thing which requires the most earnest 
consideration of all of us. I am happy 
to say these few words to support my 
distinguished associate’s position. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as has 
been said, the substance of the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PROXMIRE] has already been 
before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the Senate this year, and that 
committee did not see fit to report it to 
the Senate. 

I give credit to those who prepared the 
proposal, but their efforts have not 
been wholly successful up to date in pro- 
ducing a satisfactory piece of legislation, 
even if one approves the general idea 
behind it. 

The proposal respecting milk and dairy 
products is against the interests of dairy 
farmers. It would create a milk monop- 
oly by giving to a nongovernmental group 
unlimited power to tax dairy farmers, 
and to restrict production by taxing ex- 
cess production out of existence. 

It is estimated that during the first 
year of operation it would increase fluid 
milk prices to the consumer about 2 cents 
a quart, butter prices about 10 cents a 
pound and other dairy product prices to 
a comparable degree. It would mean 
that farmers or the Federal Government 
would have to arrange for costs of be- 
tween one-half and one billion dollars 
over and above what would be taken in 
from increased prices to consumers for 
milk and dairy products. 

The milk marketing quota system pro- 
posed by the amendment is completely 
objectionable. I believe every organiza- 
tion in my section of the country is op- 
posed to it, and some of the organiza- 
tions which previously supported this 
proposa have since changed their posi- 

on. 

Dairy farmers do not want cow quotas 
or milk production quotas. We tried 
that system once in New England, and 
we do not wish to have to try it again. 
It penalizes the efficient dairyman. 

This amendment would giye an in- 
dependent Federal Dairy Board com- 
plete monopoly control over the dairy in- 
dustry without restraint or supervision 
by any appointive or elective official of 
the Government of the United States. 

In the hearings on this proposal, & 
witness for one of the member coopera- 
tives of the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration, testifying in opposition to it, 
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pointed out that, in addition to the faults 
previously named, not only would the 
bill grant monopoly powers to a board, 
but that such board would be dominated 
by only five dairy cooperative associa- 
tions. 

For the sake of the dairy industry, and 
in the interest of maintaining price sup- 
ports and expanding the dairy economy, 
this amendment should not be attached 
to the bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is the under- 
standing of the Senator from Vermont 
that this amendment does not provide 
that the Board shall be appointed by the 
President of the United States? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not wish to go into 
detail on that question. As I say, when 
the proposal first was brought forward 
four of the dairy cooperative associations 
in my area supported it. They have all 
withdrawn their support. 

I believe that the entire proposal must 
be pretty well rewritten. It was before 
us 2 or 3 years ago, and it was in worse 
shape then than it is now. It has been 
revised. It has been improved some- 
what, but it must be improved still fur- 
ther. 
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I have not been receiving very heavy 
pressure from even the original sup- 
porters, up until recently. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Board, which 
would have administrative power, would 
be appointed by the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But it would have 
a great deal of discretion. 

Mr. AIKEN. Once appointed, it would 
have a great deal of discretionary 
authority. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
shall not detain the Senate very long. 

From time to time the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry has been hold- 
ing hearings on this self-help milk pro- 
gram for the past 10 years. 

As I recall, the original bill presented 
to us entailed an expenditure of approx- 
imately $1 billion. 

The Board which would administer the 
proposed act, as I understand it, would 
borrow funds from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Thus although the plan is called 
self-help, it is not. Rather, this pro- 
gram involves the use of Federal money, 
in the hope that it can do a better job 
than is being done by the current pro- 
gram. 
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As I have previously stated, the pend- 
ing bill does not disturb the present milk 
program. Milk can be produced in un- 
limited quantities, and the support price 
ranges from 75 to 90 percent of parity 
under existing law. That is not 
changed. 

Under the present price support pro- 
gram, the cost to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation on all basic commodities 
from October 17, 1933, to May 31, 1958, 
was a total of $2,186,751,084. This rep- 
resents the entire cost of the program 
from its inception up to last May. How- 
ever, we find that milk and milk prod- 
ucts, alone, have cost the Commodity 
Credit Corporation $1,718 million. In 
other words, under the program now in 
operation, milk has cost the Commodity 
Credit Corporation only some $400 mil- 
lion less than the cost of the entire pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that a table containing a detailed 
listing of realized gains and losses of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation dur- 
ing the period October 17, 1933, through 
May 31, 1958, be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I do not believe so- 
called Federal Dairy Board, which would 
be created under the proposed amend- 
ment, could do a better job of regulating 
prices and supplies of dairy products, 
than has been done under the current 
program. Although the members of this 
Board would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and I believe confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, they would be empowered to fix 
prices on milk. In other words would be 
transferring legislative power, with the 
power to tax, if you please, to a 15-man 
Board. I do not believe anyone wishes 
to see that happen at this time. 


On this particular amendment the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry held hearings for 2 days. 
Copies of those hearings are on the desks 
of Senators. 

This amendment is identical to 
S. 3125, the so-called self-help dairy 
bill, except that the authority of dairy 
cooperatives to represent their members 
in elections or referendums under the 
act is not included in this amendment. 
The committee held 2 days of hearings 
on S. 3125 on June 2 and 3, 1958, and 
those hearings are printed and available. 
The Department of Agriculture and the 


Department of Commerce have recom- 
mended against its enactment. 

As I have stated, this amendment 
would create a Federal Dairy Stabiliza- 
tion Board, consisting of 15 milk pro- 
ducers or officers of dairy producer co- 
operatives or subsidiary organizations. 
The Board would have very broad pow- 
ers. Its purpose would be to stabilize 
the price of milk and butterfat to pro- 
ducers at levels determined by it. It 
would be financed principally by loans 
from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in an amount up to $350 million 
outstanding at any one time and mar- 
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keting assessments against producers 
and importers. A marketing allotment 
program would be required whenever the 
assessment exceeded 25 cents per hun- 
dredweight. Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration’s present and future inven- 
tories could not be disposed of in the 
ordinary channels of trade unless the 
Board should consent thereto. Each 
year the Board would transfer into 
Commodity Credit inventory surplus 
dairy products equivalent to the quan- 
tity of dairy products imported, plus 
the amount of increased production of 
milk and butterfat resulting from di- 
version from any other crop or com- 
modity subject to Federal production 
control or regulation. Any losses sus- 
tained by the Board in connection with 
such surplus dairy products would be 
made good by Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

The price support level for the mar- 
keting year beginning April 1, 1959, 
would be 90 percent of parity, and in the 
case of manufacturing milk, use of the 
method prescribed by the amendment 
would result in a support price about 31 
cents higher than would the present 
method. On the basis of March 1958 
parity prices the amendment provides a 
support for the 1959-60 marketing year 
of $3.98 a hundredweight for manufac- 
turing milk and 67.9 cents a pound for 
butterfat. Present support levels for the 
current marketing year are $3.06 per 
hundredweight and 56.6 cents per pound. 
The program provided by the amend- 
ment would become effective only if ap- 
proved by a majority of the producers 
voting in a referendum. 

A few of the objections to the amend- 
ment are: 

First. The wisdom of giving a board 
consisting of producers practically un- 
limited authority to fix support prices, 
determine assessments to be collected as 
taxes and automatically appropriated, 
borrow $350 million of Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds, and exercise 
the other powers which would be given 
to the board is extremely questionable. 

Second. Just as questionable are the 
provisions giving the board almost com- 
plete discretion in determining how 
much each producer may produce with- 
out penalty and in determining the 
amount of the penalty. These are mat- 
ters which in the case of other commod- 
ities have received the most close and 
careful consideration by Congress. 

Third. The surplus resulting from im- 
ports and from diversion from commodi- 
ties subject to Federal regulatory 
programs would be turned over to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and locked up 
at its expense. The surplus attributable 
to diversion from other commodities can 
of course not be ascertained with any 
reasonable degree of certainty. 

Fourth, In view of the substantial tax 
provisions of the amendment, it prob- 
ably should originate in the House as a 
bill to raise revenue. 

Other objections, as well as a more 
complete analysis of S. 3125, are set out 
in the report of the Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce. 

I yield the floor, 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana has made an 
excellent statement, and he made the 
best point in favor of the amendment 
I have heard today when he referred to 
the enormous subsidy being paid by the 
American taxpayers to support milk un- 
der the present program and to support 
dairy products under the present 
program. 

He admitted that the cost of the pro- 
posed program would be $350 million in 
interest-bearing loans, which is the best 
possible kind of investment that can be 
made, because the board is given all the 
powers in the world to repay the loans 
with interest to the Federal Government. 

If we were to ask the American tax- 
payers: “What do you want to do? Do 
you want to continue to pay out a billion 
and a half dollars every 5 years for 
dairy production as an expenditure and 
as a total loss, or do you want to make 
an investment of $350 million?” the 
answer, I am sure, would be very clear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agveeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmrre] for himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum 
and that at the conclusion of the quorum 
call the Senate proceed to vote on the 
pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I can- 
not hear the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum and that when 
it is obtained the Senate proceed to vote 
on the pending amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, before I 
acquiesce in the unanimous consent re- 
quest, there are two things I should like 
to do. First, I call attention to the fact 
that at Brookings, S. Dak., during this 
week, on the campus of the State Col- 
lege, there is being held an International 
Wheat Surplus Utilization Conference. 
Senators who have been following the 
announcements on the ticker tape in 
the lobby have read the interesting rec- 
ommendations which have come from 
the international conference and the 
the statements by the various speakers 
participating in it. 

The authorities at State College have 
been working on the establishment of 
the International Wheat Surplus Utiliza- 
tion Conference for more than a year, 
and it has attracted considerable inter- 
national attention. As a South Da- 
kotan I am highly gratified by the lead- 
ership the State Agricultural College is 
demonstrating in this important field, 
which embraces one of the great un- 
solved problems of agriculture, namely, 
what to do about surplus wheat 
production. 

At this point in my remarks, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed an address delivered by 
Don Paarlberg, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, at the International Wheat 
Surplus Utilization Conference. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPECIAL WHEAT Export ProGRraM—AN 
APPRAISAL OF EXPERIENCE 


(Address by Don Paarlberg, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., at 
the International Wheat Surplus Utiliza- 
tion Conference, South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Brookings, S. Dak., July 23, 1958) 

The Department of Agriculture welcomes 
this Surplus Utilization Conference. The 
problem you are dealing with is truly an in- 
ternational one. There is merit in holding 
a conference like this and there is special 
merit in holding it under the auspices of an 
educational institution. New views are 
needed, new ideas are called for. These are 
more likely to emerge from informal discus- 
sions at Brookings, 8. Dak., than from in- 
structed delegations conferring at Wash- 
ington, D. C. We appreciate the leadership 
given to this effort by South Dakota State 
College and by Max Myers, recently director 
of your experiment station and now adminis- 
trator of our Foreign Agricultural Service. 
We are happy that people from many coun- 
tries are participating in this conference. 
We wish the conference every success, and we 
shall study your deliberations with care. 

It is appropriate that, at this conference, 
we discuss the experiences of the United 
States in recent years in carrying out its own 
surplus disposal activities. Surely much can 
be learned from these experiences. I think 
it fortunate for the purpose of this confer- 
ence that we have such actual experiences 
to draw from. It is my hope that during the 
course of these sessions, we can maintain a 
positive viewpoint—that our discussions may 
lead to improved measures for surplus dis- 
posal and utilization. i 

Our basic objective in surplus disposal has 
been to move United States surpluses of 
wheat in such a manner as to be of mutual 
benefit to both the United States and recipi- 
ent countries while causing a minimum of 
disruption to normal world wheat trade pat- 
terns. On the whole, I feel that our efforts so 
far have met with considerable success. 

Our special export programs—past, pres- 
ent, and prospective—are based on a funda- 
mental proposition, sometimes expressed but 
more often implied. More wheat has been, 
now is, and for some time will be available 
for export than can be sold through regular 
commercial markets for American dollars at 
acceptable prices. Therefore, the need for 
some means of orderly utilization of these 
surpluses is likely to be with us for at least 
the next several years. 

The inability of commercial markets to ab- 
sorb all available wheat at prices which are 
considered acceptable is not a circumstance 
confined to the United States. The Commit- 
tee on Commodity Problems of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, at its session in 
Rome a month ago, described this as a world- 
wide problem, and enumerated these causes: 

1. The continuing effect of postwar ef- 
forts, arising from what was then a time of 
scarcity, to grow more wheat. 

2. Government programs to support wheat 
prices. 

3. Technological progress, which has great- 
ly increased yields. 

4. Exceptionally favorable weather in some 
areas. 

We face a dual task: 

First, to bring our wheat economy into 
better balance and thereby reduce the need 
for Government controls of production and 
marketing. 

Second, to use our abundant stocks of 
wheat in such a way as to speed economic 
development and better nutrition in the low- 
income countries, while protecting normal 
patterns of commercial trade. 
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My purpose is to discuss the second of 
these tasks, the utilization of our abundant 
stocks. But in doing so I want to make it 
clear that the first task, restoring balance, 
is very, very important. 

In carrying out our special export pro- 
grams, the United States has given particular 
attention to the development and expansion 
of cash markets for wheat. While we hope 
this expansion will benefit United States dol- 
lar sales, we recognize too that whatever prog- 
ress is made along this line is almost sure 
to be of direct long-run benefit to other ex- 
porters as well. 

Our pricing policy as related to export sales 
has been to protect rather than jeopardize 
the world wheat price structure, and to em- 
phasize stability in preference to price cut- 
ting. 

With reluctance and of necessity, this pol- 
icy has involved the use of subsidies. During 
the period that Public Law 480 (the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act) 
has been in existence, we have exported 545 
million bushels for dollars as compared with 
the movement of 748 million bushels under 
the various authorities provided in Public 

‘Law 480 and an additional 199 million bush- 
-els under section 402 of the Mutual Security 
Act. During this period not a bushel of 
United States wheat has moved into export 
without some form of Government help. Our 
export pricing policy has contributed signifi- 
cantly to stability in dollar markets for 
wheat. For several years now the landed 
price of wheat in export markets has fluc- 
tuated within a range of about 40 cents per 
bushel, encountering neither the upper nor 
the lower price limit set under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. When the effect 
of changing ocean freight rates is removed, 
the fluctuation has been even less—within 
a range of only about 20 cents per bushel. 
Most of the wheat which moves under our 
. Special export programs goes to countries 
which lack the dollars with which to buy 
all the wheat they need. Sixty-five percent 
of the wheat exported under the various 
titles of Public Law 480 has gone to countries 
which also have received dollar aid from the 
United States Government. Clearly, these 
countries lack the foreign exchange to buy 
appreciable quantities of our wheat, or ap- 
preciable quantities of Canadian or Austral- 
ian wheat. The wheat which moves through 
our special export outlets is programed in 
addition to normal commercial marketings. 
Our special export programs have reduced 
the stocks which hang over the market and 
have contributed to price stability. Both 
of these developments are in our interest 
and in the interest of all other wheat ex- 
porting countries. 

Our special export programs for wheat dur- 
ing the 4 years of Public Law 480 have been 
substantial and varied. By categories, they 
have been as follows: 

Million 
bushels 
Sales for local currency (including sec. 


LEY Sat pis Sp a RCE Ree See 661 
Barter for strategic and critical mate- 
UTE siete BE E Se ESA errata eae 207 


Donated to foreign governments for fam- 
ine and other emergency relief________ 50 
Donated to private relief programs and 
to private charitable organizations, an 
Cing Ge a ee 30 


As I indicated before, the total of 948 
million bushels compares with 545 million 
bushels which moved for dollars during this 
period. 

I said a moment ago that our wheat ex- 
port policies have been helpful to the wheat- 
exporting countries. I believe that our 
policies have also been helpful to the wheat- 
importing countries, especially those coun- 
tries which have received wheat through 
our special export programs. I shall attempt 
an appraisal of our experiences under each 
of the four types of export movement. 
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SALES FOR LOCAL CURRENCY 

This is the largest, the most novel, and 
the most publicized of our special export 
programs. Under this program, the United 
States Government negotiates with other 
governments for the sale of wheat in ex- 
change for local currencies. The wheat 
moves through commercial trade channels. 
The local currencies which are generated are 
used for many purposes. More than half of 
them are loaned back to the country which 
receives the wheat, to be used for economic 
development projects such as roads, irriga- 
tion projects, power projects, and so on. 

The distinguishing features of this pro- 
gram are these: Distribution in the recipient 
country is through normal trade channels. 
The intended effect is capital formation as 
well: as an increased current supply of food. 

Recipient countries have two conflicting 
needs: To increase the import of capital 
goods from the industrialized countries, and 
to provide more consumer goods for their 
rapidly growing populations. In other 
words, they must strike a balance between 
their present and future needs. 

In the Communist world, this conflict has 
generally been resolved by forced labor, 
forced savings, and forcibly depressed living 
standards. 

Democratic governments cannot and 
should not resolve the conflict between the 
present and the future in a negative or op- 
pressive way. Sales of wheat for local cur- 
rency can, if succesful, contribute to current 
living standards and, at the same time, aid 
capital formation for future production. 

Experience to date has shown that sales 
of wheat for local currency can help raise 
the current level of living. Whether the 
program can be equally successful in aiding 
capital formation is not yet clear. Of the 
approximately $1,400 million programed 
for loans under Public Law 480, less than 
$300 million has thus far: been disbursed. 
Disbursement has been slow because sales. 
agreements have been negotiated ahead of 
project planning. Governments of under- 
developed countries generally have not 
planned a backlog of sound projects which 
can be pulled off the shelf. Much original 
thinking is first required. This takes time. 
Then, too, there is much competition be- 
tween bureaus within a government for the 
funds available. Furthermore, under pres- 
ent procedures loans can be made only for 
specific projects agreed upon between the 
United States and the foreign country on 
& case-by-case basis. This takes time also. 

An important feature of sales for local 
currency is the market development effect. 
By opening new outlets for wheat, new tastes, 
new habits, and new merchandising tech- 
niques are acquired. Certain of the local 
currencies are used for market promotion. 
Thus there is the prospect that over time 
important dollar markets can be developed 
for United States farm products, and also 
for the products of other exporting coun- 
tries. This has already occurred to some 
degree for wheat in Japan and Korea. 
Wheatgrowers themselves, particularly 
through the Oregon Wheat Growers’ League, 
have done an effective job of market promo- 
tion. Midwest wheatgrowers are cooperat- 
ing in establishing market development of- 
fices in Europe and South America. 

BARTER 

Under the barter program, wheat is ex- 
changed for strategic and other materials 
which are less costly to store and less subject 
to deterioration. The major idea of this 
program is that it is better to hold materials 
such as ferromanganese or chrome than to 
hold agricultural products like wheat. The 
program has gone through a number of ad- 
ministrative and legislative changes. A dif- 
ficulty encountered in the early years was 
that bartered wheat tended to displace sales 
of wheat for dollars. The net result was 
that the United States acquired metals when 
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we could have acquired dollars. This defect 
was corrected administratively, so that bar- 
tered wheat is now in addition to rather 
than in replacement of dollar sales. The 
scale of operations has been reduced as a 
result of this change and during the last 
year totaled about 7 million bushels of 
wheat. 

Bartered wheat moves through the regular 
commercial channels in the recipient coun- 
try. So far as the recipient country is con- 
cerned, the effect of wheat imports under the 
barter program is practically indistinguish- 
able from dollar imports. To the United 
States the program now means a net addition 
to our export movement and the storing of 
metals rather than wheat. Problems in- 
volved in storing metals are less difficult 
than those concerned with storing wheat 
but they are still considerable. 


DONATIONS TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS FOR 
FAMINE AND OTHER EMERGENCY RELIEF 


When flood or famine strikes abroad, this 
Government makes grants to meet temporary 
and emergency relief needs. The distin- 
guishing features of these operations are: 

They are government-to-government pro- 

There, is no compensation in dollars, local 
currencies, or materials. 

By their nature, these programs clearly 
constitute additional takings beyond wheat 
which moves through commercial channels. 

Government-to-government programs have 
been effective in meeting emergency needs, 
as in the case of wheat sent tò Pakistan to 
relieve the effect of flood. The programs, 
however, do not provide a direct material 
return to the United States, nor do they di- 
rectly aid capital formation in the recipient 
country. They have been and will continue 
to be helpful when disaster strikes. 


DONATIONS TO PRIVATE RELIEF PROGRAMS 

; OVERSEAS 

These are the people-to-people relief: pro- 
grams operated through private charitable 
agencies such as Catholic Welfare Service, 
Church World Service, CARE, UNICEF, and 
like organizations. 

In these programs the United States Goy- 
ernment donates wheat and wheat flour to 
the charitable agencies’ and pays ocean 
freight to the recipient country. The agen- 
cies arrange for distribution, which is free, 
on the basis of need, without regard to race, 
religion, or political affiliation. Approxi- 
mately 60 million people in 80 different coun- 
tries are now receiving some food under this 
program. Wheat flour is a staple commodity. 

This is called a people-to-people pro- 
gram because, in effect, the people of the 
United States through taxes are donating 
surplus foods to the people in other lands. 

The program is large and has been grow- 
ing. It gets food to those who lack money 
to buy all they need in the commercial mar- 
kets and who therefore are not sufficiently 
helped by our sales for foreign currency. It 
helps get food to categories of people who, for 
one reason or another, are not well adapted 
to government-to-government programs. It 
is more closely associated with charity and 
less closely associated with foreign policy 
issues than are the government-to-govern- 
ment programs. The program has broad 
public support. A limiting feature is the 
restricted resources of the voluntary agen- 
cies. Large numbers of people are needed 
to distribute and effectively supervise so 
large and diverse an operation. If the re- 
sources of the agencies are overtaxed, wast- 
age results and food may spoil or go to un- 
qualified recipients. This program does not 
use the regular commercial trade. It re- 
sults in net additions to our export move- 
ment. 

Viewed optimistically, these special export 
programs attack, with some degree of suc- 
cess, the twin problems of excess wheat-pro- 
ducing capacity in this country and great 
need abroad. They offer the hope that cer- 
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tain additional nations can move themselves 
out from under the shadow of the Malthusian 
doctrine. They offer a way of learning how 
to live with abundance. They are a means 
by which the underdeveloped nations of the 
Free World may buy a thing they so desper- 
ately need—time. If the programs are suc- 
cessful, such a nation may lift its level of 
living and acquire needed capital within a 
system involving a democratic government 
and an enterprise economy. With large 
areas of the world hesitating between free 
institutions and governments patterned after 
the Soviet model, this is a matter which 
surely is important and may be critical. 

These programs are also a means by which 
we in this country can buy time, to get our 
agriculture into better balance. 

I do not wish to overlook saying, on the 
other hand, that there are grave dangers 
associated with our special export programs. 
To some, these dangers appear more per- 
suasive than the favorable aspects I have 
just cited. 

Suppose these programs do buy time for 
the making of needed adjustments at home 
and abroad; the required adjustments may 
not be made. The continuation of special 
export programs may provide a rationale for 
postponing needed adjustments in prices and 
production. Why make needed changes in 
wheat legislation if Public Law 480 can be 
used to move the surpluses? Why improve 
production techniques abroad if the needed 
food can be obtained on a concessionary basis 
from the United States? 

There is the question as to how our spe- 
cial export programs might be withdrawn, 
and what effects this would cause among 
recipient nations if for some good reason 
it became necessary to terminate them. Are 
we overcommitting the United States? If, 
while supplying wheat under special-export 
programs we should fail to help recipient 
governments to lift their own levels of pro- 
ducing sufficiently, we might then have ac- 
quired a large permanent relief load. This 
would not be permanently helpful either to 
the nation which gives or to the nation 
which receives. The hazard is made the 
greater by the tremendous increase in human 
population, which in the low-income coun- 
tries of the Free World may rise during the 
next 5 years by as much as 100 million 
people. 

Finally, we must also ask the question as 
to how much surplus can actually be dis- 
tributed abroad without seriously jeopard- 
izing normal commercial trade patterns. 

These are all dangers that we must be 
watchful for and which we must not lose 
sight of during the course of these particular 
sessions. 

A fair verdict might be that after 4 years 
of large-scale surplus disposal activity by 
the United States, neither the highest hopes 
nor the worst fears have been realized. On 
the whole, the experience seems to have 
worked out much better than most people 
had expected. 

Certainly what we have done is not as good 
as it might have been. Certainly there is 
room for improvement. I know no better 
way to improve our programs than to have 
them examined afresh by knowledgeable per- 
sons, ready to listen and free to speak. That 
is the purpose of this conference. We need, 
and the world needs, the best counsel you 
can devise. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, with re- 
gard to the amendment now pending be- 
fore the Senate, sponsored by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, it is very similar 
and in many respects identical with the 
so-called dairy self-help program which 
I introduced in earlier sessions of Con- 
gress. 

Personally, I would have much pre- 
ferred that this interesting and some- 
what complicated piece of proposed leg- 
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islation be presented to the Senate on its 
own power, so to speak, as a separate 
piece of proposed legislation, so that it 
might be more carefully considered and 
more clearly analyzed. 

However, I believe it is something 
which would be a forward step in the di- 
rection of solving the dairy problems of 
our States. I shall vote in favor of the 
amendment, and I urge my colleagues to 
do likewise. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record a statement in 
support of the wool amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LANGER 


It was a source of keen regret to me that 
even nine Senators voted against the wool 
amendment introduced by my distinguished 
colleague, Senator Youne, which passed by 
such an overwhelming vote. I simply want 
to say to those opposed to farm legislation; 
that is, folks who have been crying about co- 
operatives, that the North Dakota wool pool 
is perhaps as well run as any cooperative in 
the Northwest. Businessmen like Heinie 
Wildfang, of Sterling; Carl Strutz, of James- 
town; Ray Gress, of Dickinson; and others 
have been its president, while the general 
manager, A. C. Bjerken, is one of the out- 
standing businessmen of the State. These 
men are all interested in farming and some 
of them and their predecessors have lived on 
farms all their lives and, under their able 
direction, the wool pool has handled mil- 
lions of pounds of wool to the satisfaction 
of nearly 14,000 farmers in the pool. 

Two years ago it was my pleasure to ac- 
company Ray Gress to the meeting attended 
by the growers and the Boston, Mass., han- 
diers of wool, put on by the Department of 
Agriculture, and by far the ablest speech 
given on that occasion was given by Mr. 
Gress, and the enthusiastic applause that 
followed his remarks showed that all of those 
present recognized the great capacity of 
this able man in discussing the problems of 
the wool growers in the northwestern part 
of this country. Under their leadership and 
with the advice of an advisory committee 
made up of scores upon scores of wool pro- 
ducers, they have maintained a record that 
I believe is unequaled in any other State. 
These men were enthusiastically behind the 
wool pool and truly represented the thou- 
sands of producers in their letters and tele- 
grams to the committee and to the Senators. 

As long as we have these kinds of men and 
producers who have the good sense to select 
them and work with them, this country is 
entirely safe from communism, or as one dis- 
tinguished Senator on the floor said, so- 
cialism. 

This getting together of producers to get 
a fair price for their product and legislation 
here in Washington is no more socialistic 
than the operation of the post office; the 
REA; or the development of waterways, and 
I want you all to know that I am proud to 
be the friend of those officers and members 
of the North Dakota wool pool; and I will 
put up their Americanism and their anti- 
socialistic and anticommunistic feelings 
against those of any Member upon this floor. 
These men are good, fine, honest, God-fear- 
ing citizens. Some of their sons volunteered 
for the service to defend America and they 
have held aloft the flag which represents lib- 
erty, freedom of speech, and all the other 
good things of which we as loyal Americans 
are so justly proud. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 


agreement proposed by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr, JOHNSON]? The Chair hears 
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none, and it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gore McNamara 
Anderson Green Monroney 
Barrett Hayden Morse 
Beall Hickenlooper Morton 
Bennett Hill Mundt 
Bible Hruska Neuberger 
Bricker Humphrey Pastore 

ush Ives Proxmire 
Butler Jackson Purtell 
Byrd Javits Robertson 
Capehart Jenner Russell 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex, Saltonstall 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Church Jordan Smith, Maine 
Clark Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Kennedy Sparkman 
Cotton Kerr Stennis 
Curtis Knowland Symington 
Dirksen Kuchel Talmadge 
Douglas Langer Thurmond 
Dworshak Lausche Thye 
Eastland Long Watkins 
Ellender Magnuson Wiley 
Ervin Malone W. 
Fulbright Mansfield Young 
Goldwater Martin, Iowa 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). A quorum. is 
present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Do I un- 
derstand correctly that the yeas and 
nays have been ordered on the Proxmire 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is correct. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmire]. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. CAR- 
ROLL], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr, O’Manoney], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. Smaruers], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR] is absent by leave of the Senate 
attending the 49th Congress of Inter- 
national Parliamentary Union at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent because of a death 
in the family. 

On the vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CARROLL] is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CarrotLt] would vote 
“yea”, and the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. ALLotT] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Frear] is paired with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Delaware 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Missouri would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. HoL- 
LAND] is paired with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray]. If present and 
yoting, the Senator from Florida would 
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vote “nay,” and the Senator from Mon- 
tana would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. HOBLITZELL] are absent because of 
official business, having been appointed 
by the Vice President to attend the 49th 
Congress of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. POTTER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Bripces], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms] are de- 
tained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Payne], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. POTTER] would each 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] is paired with 
the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CARROLL]. 

If present and voting, the senior Sena- 
tor from Colorado would vote “nay,” and 
the junior Senator from Colorado would 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 57, as follows: 


YEAS—20 
Church Kerr Mundt 
Ciark Langer Neuberger 
Douglas Magnuson Proxmire 
Humphrey Mansfield Symington 
Jackson McNamara Thye 
Johnston, S. C. Monroney Wiley 
Kennedy Morse 
NAYS—57 

Aiken Ellender Long 
Anderson Ervin Malone 
Barrett Fulbright Martin, Iowa 
Beall Goldwater Morton 
Bennett Gore Pastore 
Bible Green Purtell 
Bricker Hayden Robertson 

Hickenlooper Russell 
Butler Hill Saltonstall 
Byrd Hruska Schoeppel 
Capehart Ives Smith, Maine 
Case, N. J. Javits Smith, N. J. 
Chavez Jenner Sparkman 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Stennis 
Cotton Jordan Talmadge 
Curtis Kefauver Thurmond 
Dirksen Knowland Watkins 
Dworshak Kuchel Williams 
Eastland Lausche Young 

NOT VOTING—19 

Allott Hennings Payne 
Bridges Hoblitzell Potter 
Carlson Holland Revercomb 

Martin, Pa. Smathers 
Case, S. Dak. McClellan Yarborough 
Flanders Murray 
Frear O'Mahoney 

So Mr. PrRoxmire’s amendment was 

rejected. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, in line 
16, after the word “pound,” it is pro- 
posed to strike out the period and to add 
the following: “or 60 per centum of the 
parity price therefor, whichever is 
higher.” 

On page 18, in line 18, after the word 
“hundredweight,” it is proposed to strike 
out the period and to add the following: 
“or 60 per centum of the parity price 
therefor, whichever is higher.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent agreement is in ef- 
fect; and the time available on the 
amendment is to be equally divided. One 
hour is available. 

The Senator from Missouri  [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] is in control of 30 minutes 
of the time. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Mis- 
souri desire to yield to himself? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield myself 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, at 
the close of yesterday’s session I offered 
an amendment to S. 4071. The purpose 
of the amendment was to maintain the 
principle of parity with respect to the 
cotton program contained in the bill. 

The amendment provided that, begin- 
ning with the 1961 cotton crop, price 
support would be available, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, but not less than 
65 percent of parity. 

Because of misunderstanding, I with- 
drew my amendment, so that it might 
be perfected for later introduction. 

I now offer an amendment which 
would amend the existing provisions of 
the law so as to add to the 30 cents per 
pound floor a minimum price support 
at 60 percent of parity. 

With my amendment, beginning with 
the 1961 crop, cotton would be sup- 
ported at 90 percent of the preceding 
3-year average price, but not less than 
30 cents per pound, or 60 percent of the 
parity price, whichever is higher. 

Mr. President, I would offer the 
amendment with a minimum price sup- 
port at 65 percent of parity, but have 
been told that such a figure would surely 
be vetoed; and it is vital that we increase 
cotton acreage, provided we do not aban- 
don the parity concept, and therefore 
can look forward to better times. 

Mr. President, with respect to rice, be- 
ginning with the 1961 crop, the level of 
price support would be at 90 percent of 
the preceding 3-year average price, but 
not less than $4 per hundredweight, or 
60 percent of parity, whichever is higher. 

amendment would serve as notice 
that the Senate desires to maintain the 
parity concept—the basis of our farm 
programs for over a quarter of a century. 

I urge my colleagues who believe in 
this principle of purchasing power to 
support this amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the able 
Senator from Minnesota. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sure it is 
well recognized that both the Senator 
from Missouri and the junior Senator 
from Minnesota believe that the price- 
support program needs to be substan- 
tially more effective and prices need to 
be substantially higher than are being 
proposed in the bill. 

What the amendment does, as I 
understand it, and as I believe our col- 
leagues, indeed, understand it, is to 
write into the bill a continuation of the 
parity principle and the concept of 
parity prices and parity income which 
have been in the agricultural policies of 
the Congress since 1933. 

The Senator from Missouri will recall 
that yesterday we had quite an ex- 
tended discussion in the Senate about 
the fact that the pending bill, without 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri, would repeal the parity con- 
cept and the parity principle. Regard- 
less of what the percentage of parity 
may be, regardless of whether price sup- 
ports are flexible in terms of parity or 
firm, fixed price supports in terms of 
parity, the important issue and the 
principle at stake here is the parity 
principle and the parity concept. 

I am happy to associate myself with 
the Senator from Missouri in his worth- 
while and, may I say, very important 
effort to reestablish the parity principle 
in the proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri yielded himself 3 
minutes. That time has expired. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The effort is to 
establish the principle of parity income 
and parity prices for farm producers 
and agricultural commodities. That is 
the purpose of the amendment. 

I have discussed the amendment pri- 
vately with many of our colleagues, as 
has the Senator from Missouri. I think 
it should be adopted. I believe it will 
add considerable meaning and strength 
to the bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iyield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, but first I express 
my deep appreciation for the remarks 
of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, in the past 5 years the 
percentage of the national income re- 
ceived by the American farmer, as 
against the total national income, has 
been reduced nearly 50 percent—from 6 
percent to 3% percent. In that same 
period family farm purchasing power 
declined 24 percent. This decline would 
have been even more disastrous if we had 
not had the parity concept in our farm 
legislation. 

If Senators who voted for a minimum 
wage law, as I did, should now come to 
the floor of the Senate and say they do 
not approve of a minimum wage law, 
that would very much influence my posi- 
tion with respect to parity. If Sena- 
tors who believed there should be a 
tariff on the products of a particular in- 
dustry should come to the floor and say 
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they are now opposed to tariffs, that 
might well influence my feelings about 
some support for the farmer. But if 
we are going to support banking and 
business with tariffs, accelerated amorti- 
zation, and many other supports, in- 
cluding direct supports, and if we are 
going to support labor by means of a 
minimum wage law, under which the 
minimum returns to a workingman are 
far greater than the returns to the 
farmer, it is incredible to me that the 
Senate today should follow the recom- 
mendations of the Department of Agri- 
culture and put the American farmer en- 
tirely subject to the laws of supply and 
demand; letting prices search their own 
level without supports of any kind. That 
is exactly where we shall be next year 
with regard to corn; and, in 3 years, with 
regard to cotton, if we abandon the long- 
standing parity concept in farm legis- 
lation. 

Now I am glad to yield to the able 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no questions. I understand the 
Senator is attempting to preserve the 
parity concept, with which we all agree. 
I think the amendment should be 
adopted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me, so that I 
may submit for the Record a statement 
on this particular amendment? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall be glad to 
yield, but first thank the Senator from 
Mississippi, an able expert on the cotton 
situation, for his remarks about this 
amendment. 

I now yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota, and then yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a statement 
on the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 
RESTORING THE PARITY CONCEPT 

This amendment preserves the parity con- 
cept in the cotton and rice program for the 
future. The bill before us repudiates the 
parity principle. Therefore this amendment 
is of vital importance. 

Nothing is changed in the cotton and rice 
program as proposed in the bill for 1959 and 
1960. Nothing is changed in the acreage or 
price provisions. 

All that is changed is to use a parity fig- 
ure as the floor for supports in 1961 and sub- 
sequent years—thus the parity principle is 
preserved. 

Instead of setting the support level at just 
the misleading 90 percent of the 3-year aver- 
age market-price figure which abandons the 
parity concept, the amendment provides that 
the Secretary shall have as a floor for the 
support level not less than 60 percent of the 
parity price. 

The committee bill before the Senate al- 
ready has a floor for 1961 and future years 
but set in dollar and cent terms at $4 per 
hundredweight for rice and 30 cents a pound 
for cotton. This amendment would merely 
make that floor in terms of a parity percent- 
age, with a fixed dollar figure as an extra safe- 
guard. 

Already, the chairman of the House com- 
mittee has said he would endeavor to get out 
a farm bill if it preserved the parity concept 
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instead of shifting to the 90 percent of the 
3-year average market price. It would be 
an idle gesture for the Senate to insist on 
the opposite direction, when there is a real 
chance of getting a bill with the parity con- 
cept in it. 

Remember, there is no recommendation 
from this administration in the record of our 
hearings favoring the shift to 90 percent of 
the free market price. All that Secretary 
Benson asked was a level of parity. That is 
what this amendment offers him. He cer- 
tainly cannot justify a veto if we give him 
what he asked—instead of what he now ap- 
parently prefers behind the scenes without 
public commitment. 


Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. The farmers have no 
better or more able friend fighting for 
them than the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri. I have received letters 
time and again asking why, if labor can 
have a minimum-wage law, the farmers 
should not have the same kind of bene- 
fit. I think the letters bear pretty well 
on the thinking of my distinguished 
friend from Missouri. I shall be glad 
to support the amendment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am very grate- 
ful for the remarks made by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from North Da- 
kota, who has devoted so much of his 
life to the betterment of the condition 
of the farmers of America. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE]. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to have 5 
minutes on the bill. I am not going to 
speak on the amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wonder if the 
Senator from Minnesota will permit a 
vote on the pending amendment first. 
Then I shall immediately thereafter 
yield him 5 minutes. 

Mr. THYE. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas and the Senator 
from Missouri both having yielded back 
their time, the question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I had promised to 
yield 5 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr, THYE]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First let me call up 
my amendment identified as 7-23-58-E. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with, but that it be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY’s amendment was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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On page 16, beginning with line 5, strike 
out through line 16 on page 17 and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof the following: 

“TITLE II—FEED GRAINS 
“National and farm feed grain bases 

“Sec, 201. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by re- 
designating part II of subtitle B of title III 
as ‘Acreage allotments and base acreages— 
Feed grains’ and by adding at the end of 
such part the following new section: 


“‘National and farm feed grain bases 


“ ‘Sec. 330. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, acreage allotments and a 
commercial corn-producing area shall not be 
established for the 1959, 1960, and 1961 crops 
of corn. 

“*(b) The Secretary shall establish for 
each farm producing corn or grain sorghums 
(hereinafter called “primary feed grains”) 
in the United States a primary feed grain 
farm base for 1959, 1960, and 1961. The Sec- 
retary shall also establish for each farm 
producing oats, rye, or barley (hereinafter 
called “secondary feed grains”), in the 
United States, a secondary feed grain farm 
base for 1959, 1960, and 1961. The national 
feed grain base for primary feed grains and 
secondary feed grains, respectively, shall be 
the average acreage of such feed grains 
(planted and diverted), during the years 
1966, 1957, and 1958, The national feed grain 
base for primary feed grains and secondary 
feed grains, respectively, shall be appor- 
tioned by the Secretary among the States, 
counties, and farms on the basis of the acre- 
age of such feed grains (planted and di- 
verted) during the years 1956, 1957, and 
1958, with adjustments for abnormal weather 
conditions. Any acreage of corn which has 
been diverted to secondary feed grains dur- 
ing the years 1956, 1957, and 1958 shall be 
included in determining the acreage of pri- 
mary feed grains, and shall be excluded in 
determining the acreage of secondary feed 


grains.’ 
“Price support 


“Sec. 202. Title I of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by adding 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 104. (a) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 101 of this act, for each of 
the 1959. 1960, and 1961 crops of feed grains, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is directed to 
offer the operator of each farm for which 
a feed grain base is established under sec- 
tion 330 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, a choice of (A) re- 
ducing both his primary feed grains and 
secondary feed grains below his primary and 
secondary feed grain bases, respectively, by 
not less than 20 percent of each such feed 
grain base, and receiving price support for 
corn at 85 percent of the parity price there- 
for, and price support for grain sorghuins, 
oats, rye, and barley, at such level as the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines is fair 
and reasonable in relation to price support 
at 85 percent of parity for corn, taking into 
consideration the feeding value of such com- 
modity in relation to corn, the normal price 
relationship between such commodity and 
corn, the location and storability of the com- 
modity, and other relevant factors, or (B) 
no acreage controls and price support for 
corn at 90 percent of the average price re- 
ceived by farmers during the 3 calendar years 
immediately preceding the calendar year in 
which the marketing year for the crop be- 
gins, adjusted to offset the effect on such 
price of any abnormal quantities of low- 
grade corn marketed during any of such 
years but not less than $1.10 per bushel; 
and price support for grain sorghums, oats, 
rye, and barley at such level not less than 
60 percent of the parity price therefor as 
the Secretary of Agriculture determines is 
fair and reasonable in relation to the level 
at which price support is made available for 
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corn, taking into consideration the feeding 
value of such commodity in relation to corn, 
the normal price relationship between such 
commodity and corn, the location and stora- 
bility of the commodity, and other relevant 
factors. To be eligible for price support as 
provided in choice (A), the producer must 
devote an acreage of eligible land to the con- 
servation reserve program equal to 20 per- 
cent of such producer’s primary feed grain 
farm base and secondary feed grain farm 
base. Any person operating more than one 
farm in order to be eligible for choice (A), 
must elect choice (A) for all farms for which 
he is operator and must comply with the re- 
quirements of choice (A) with respect to all 
such farms in order to be eligible for the 
higher price support on any farm. The Sec- 
retary may accept the producer's certifica- 
tion as proof of compliance. A producer who 
elects choice (A) but fails to comply with 
the requirements of choice (A) with respect 
to any farm shall be eligible for price sup- 
port as though he had elected choice (B). 
Not later than January 31, the Secretary shall 
determine and announce on the basis of his 
estimate of the supply percentage and the 
parity price as of the beginning of the mar- 
keting year, the price support level for pro- 
ducers who elect choice (A) and choice (B), 
respectively, and such price support levels 
shall be final. As soon as practicable after 
such announcement, the Secretary shal 
cause the operator (as shown on the records 
of the county committee), of each farm for 
which a feed grain farm base is established 
under section 330 (b) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, to be noti- 
fied of the alternative levels of price support 
available for hisfarm. The operator of each 
farm shall, within the time prescribed by 
the Secretary, notify the county committee 
in writing whether he desires the level of 
price support prescribed in choice (A) to 
be effective for the farm. If the operator 
fails to so notify the county committee, 
within the time prescribed, he shall be 
deemed to have chosen the price support level 
prescribed in choice (B). The choice elected 
by the operator shall apply to all the pro- 
ducers on the farm. If a producer who elects 
choice (A) reduces his primary feed grains 
below his primary feed grain base by an 
acreage greater than 20 percent of his pri- 
mary feed grain base, he may increase his 
acreage of secondary feed grains by a cor- 
responding number of acres. 

“*(b) For each of the 1959, 1960, and 1961 
crops of feed grains, price support shall be 
made available to producers who elect choice 
(A) through a purchase program. Price 
support shall be made available to producers 
who elect choice (B) through loans, pur- 
chases, or other operations. 

“*(c) The Commodity Credit Corporation 
is directed, during the period beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1959, and ending September 30, 1962, 
to offer primary or secondary feed grains 
owned by it for sale for unrestricted use at 
not less than 5 percent above the current 
level of price support prescribed in choice 
(B) plus reasonable carrying charges. 

“*(d) The Secretary of Agriculture is di- 
rected, notwithstanding the date specified in 
section 109 of the Soil Bank Act, as the final 
date for entering into conservation reserve 
contracts, and notwithstanding any monetary 
limitations on the scope of the conservation 
reserve program, to make available conserva- 
tion reserve contracts to any producer who 
elects choice (A). Producers who elect 
choice (A), shall be compensated for partici- 
pating in the conservation reserve program 
(1) in cash, or (2) at the option of the pro- 
ducer, through negotiable certificates, which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation shall re- 
deem in corn, grain sorghums, oats, rye, and 
barley, in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary: Provided, That if 
the Commodity Credit Corporation does not 
have sufficient stocks of such grains, or if 
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it is not practicable to redeem such certifi- 
cates in such grains, the certificates shall 
be redeemed with cash’.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to my colleague from 
Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota yields 5 minutes 
to his colleague. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the vote 
on the self-help plan for dairying was 20 
to 57. There were 20 votes in favor of 
the amendment and 57 votes against the 
amendment, so it is quite evident there 
is going to be no help for the dairy pro- 
ducers of this land. 

Last March 11, Mr. President, I en- 
deavored to have the rule suspended so 
as to make possible the placing of a rider 
on an appropriation bill, which would 
have to be passed, for the purpose of 
freezing the price supports on dairy 
products at not less than $3.25 a hun- 
dredweight. My effort to suspend the 
rule lost. The vote was 30 in favor of 
suspension of the rule and 59 against. 

I stated at that time we had then 
lost any opportunity to protect the dairy 
farmers of this land. That was our only 
chance. The dairy farmers lost, al- 
though the consumer did not get any 
benefit from the drop in the price paid 
the farmers for the milk. 

Let me state the facts for the Senate. 
The average price received by the farmer 
at wholesale as of May 1957, was $3.84 
per hundredweight. As of May 1958, 
the wholesale price was $3.77, or a drop 
of 7 cents a hundredweight. 

If Senators will check the statistics 
further, they will find that fresh milk 
at the grocery, per quart, as of May 
1957, was selling at 22.8 cents and as of 
May 1958, was selling at 23.3 cents. In 
other words, the price of fresh milk was 
up even though the support price was 
down 25 cents a hundredweight. 

Fresh milk delivered per quart as of 
May 1957, was 24.4 cents. In May of 
1958 it had gone up four-tenths of a 
cent, even though the support price to 
the farmer had dropped 25 cents a hun- 
dredweight. 

The same situation was true with re- 
spect to ice cream. 

Butter was the only item, among the 
dairy products, as to which there was a 
saving for the consumer, and that was 
four-tenths of 1 cent. 

In May of 1957 cheese, American proc- 
ess, was selling at 57.4 cents, and in May 
of 1958 it was selling at 58 cents. In 
other words, there was a price increase 
of six-tenths of 1 cent. 

Mr. President, I stated last March that 
if the price were dropped for the farm- 
ers there would not be a reflection of 
any saving for the consumers. That 
statement has been borne out by the 
facts in the months since the action 
was taken by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture which effected a drop of 25 cents a 
hundredweight in the support price for 


When we take a look at the prices paid 
by one of the largest cooperatives in the 
Northwest, the Twin City Milk Producers 
Association of St. Paul-Minneapolis, we 
find that in January of 1958 grade A 
milk was selling at $3.42. In April of 
1958, the price for grade A milk was $3.34. 
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As of May 1958, the grade A milk price 
was $3.22. Senators will note that the 
price dropped from $3.34 as of April to 
$3.22 as of May, only 1 month later, and 
that the price had dropped from a Jan- 
perl 1958 price of $3.42 to a May price of 

If we take another look at the prices in 
June of 1958, we find that the price of 
grade A milk was down to $3.20. The 
price dropped steadily each of the 
months from January on. 

I have in my hand an article from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
published July 17, 1958, entitled “Milk 
Price Rise Starts in Area.” 

The article starts out by saying: 

A half-cent rise in the quart price of de- 


livered milk is in prospect for Washington 
area consumers. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
REcorpD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILK Price RISE STARTS IN AREA 

A half-cent rise in the quart price of de- 
livered milk is in prospect for Washington 
area consumers, as at least one leading sup- 
plier has made the new price effective. 
Spokesmen for others admitted yesterday it 
was under consideration. 

A spokesman for the Chestnut Farms Di- 
vision, National Dairy Products, said it 
adopted the increase Tuesday. 

William Hooper, manager of Embassy Dairy 
and secretary-treasurer of the Washington 
and Virginia Milk Producers Association, said 
Embassy was still examining production fig- 
ures which indicated Embassy would soon 
follow the Chestnut Farms lead. 

The Chestnut Farms spokesman said rising 
production costs had figured in the decision 
to boost the quart price. He explained that 
last. April suppliers passed along to the con- 
sumer a producers’ 1l-cent reduction which 
did not quite amount to a cent, and the re- 
tailers had been absorbing that difference. 

He said it was unfair to blame the price 
rise on a new wage scale for union dairy 
drivers and plant workers which became 
effective last week. 

The price of regular homogenized milk, de- 
livered thrice weekly to homes by Chestnut 
farms, became 26% cents per quart. 

For a small group of consumers, the ad- 
justment will amount to a 1-cent per quart 
boost, a spokesman for the industry ex- 
plained. Fewer than 2 percent of home- 
delivered customers are single quart buyers, 
and even for them the bill is figured on a 
weekly or monthly basis. 

Stores, of course, cannot split a cent, so 
for the casual buyer of a quart of milk, the 
new price will amount to a 1-cent increase, 
the spokesman explained. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I stated 
last March 11 that if we wanted to help 
the dairy farmers then was the time to 
act to freeze the price of milk, because if 
we did not do so and the price paid the 
producer went down there would be no 
saving for the consumer. The facts and 
evidence are in. The consumer did not 
benefit from the action taken. The pro- 
ducer lost. It is a most unfortunate 
thing that such a drop in price occurred. 

We have been fighting today for the 
dairy farmer, and what have we succeed- 
ed in accomplishing? The self-help plan, 
which has been advocated for years, lost 
by a vote of 57 against the amendment 
and a vote of only 20 for the amendment. 
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Mr. President, it is a sad state of af- 
fairs when the farmer has to lose and the 
consumer does not benefit, even though 
the price of milk to the farmers goes off 
25 cents a hundredweight. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the charts to which I have 
referred be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the charts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


May | May 
1957 1958 
bape Prices received by farmers 
(who! VTS TG BaF FAS See TOE $3. 34 $3.77 
= a 
Retail * (United States average): 
PENE, fresh, homogenized vitamin 
‘ - 228 -233 
«244 . 248 
. 204 +297 
utter dz -740 -736 
Oan, American process...do_...| - .574 - 580 
Milk, evaporated 
14}4-ounce can_-|  . 145 „151 
1 U8DA. 
‘BLS. 


MILK PRICE FOR JANUARY 1958 


January paying prices for 3.5 percent 
base milk are: 


Grade | Grade AA 
A 


Grade A and AA milk: 
Foret mee S & SME 
armin, Moaea = 
River Pals. ce 


The paying prices for excess and manu- 
facturing grades are: 


Grade A excess milk at all plants__._-_ 
Mahufacturing No. 1 milk at all 


The price per point for milk testing above 
or below 3.5 percent will be 7.2 cents. 


MILK PRICE FOR APRIL 1958 
April paying prices for 3.5 percent base 
milk are; 


Grade | Grade AA 
A 
Grade A and AA milk: 
‘Twin Cities. $3. 44 
Farmington.. 3, 34 
River Falls... ...22..<ccnnuse- 3.33 


The paying prices for excess and manu- 
facturing grades are: 


Grade A excess milk at all plants... $3.02 
Manufacturing No. 1 milk at all 


plstihes7. =. 2s See 2. 87 


The price per point for milk testing above 
or below 3.5 percent will be 7 cents. 
MILK PRICE FOR MAY 1958 


May paying prices for 3.5 percent base 
milk are: 


Grade | Grade AA 
A 
Grade A and AA milk: 
Twin Cities... $3.32 
Farmington... A 3.22 
River, Valles. ee cs 3. 21 
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The paying prices for excess and manu- 
facturing grades are: 
Grade A excess milk at all plants__---- 
Manufacturing No. 


1 milk at all 


The price per point for milk testing above 
or below 3.5 percent will be 7 cents. 


MILK PRICE FOR JUNE 1958 


June paying prices for 3.5 percent base 
milk are: 


EA Grade AA 


Grade A and AA milk: 


Twin Cities. . 20 $3. 30 
Farmington... 3.10 3,20 
River Falls........--.-.------- 3.09 3.19 


The paying prices for excess and manufac- 
turing grades are: 
Grade A excess milk at all plans____._ 
Manufacturing No. 1 milk at all 
Plante vo Caen s Sen esa aoe 
Manufacturing No. 2 milk at all 
pinnt em RRR LS Tet a ae 2.76 
The price per point for milk testing above 
or below 3.5 percent will be 7 cents. 


Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. I yield back my time 
I may have remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
NIs] so that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi may call up an amendment in his 
own time. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi has waited a considerable time and 
feels he has a relatively noncontroversial 
amendment to present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The Senator from 
Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, I call up my amend- 
ment 7-14-58-C, offered on behalf of 
myself and the senior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, 
beginning with the comma in line 12, it 
is proposed to strike out down through 
“1958” in line 15. 

On page 7, line 8, strike out “(except 
section 344 (k)).” 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
added part of the amendment is purely 
technical with relation to another line 
in the bill, to perfect the bill if the first 
part of the amendment shall be 
agreed to. 

Mr. President, the amendment would 
not provide any additional cotton acre- 
age. The amendment deals exclusively 
with cotton acreage and exclusively with 
the allotment of the national cotton 
acreage to the States. 

The bill as presented to the Senate 
provides for what we call a freeze of the 
acreage at the State level based upon 
the 1958 acreage as a percentage basis. 
The amendment would merely strike out 
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the language of the bill under considera- 
tion on page 7, beginning on line 12: 
and the national acreage allotment for each 
such year shall be apportioned among the 
States in the same proportion that they 
shared in the national acreage allotment in 
1958. 


The amendment would strike out those 
lines. The effect of the amendment 
would be to restore the present law. 
The net effect of the amendment now 
offered would be to provide that the pres- 
ent law shall continue to operate for the 
United States in the future, and it is 
permanent law on that subject. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Those who testified 
said they were satisfied with the opera- 
tion of the present law and did not want 
to have it changed, but that they were 
fearful the bill as reported would change 
existing law. As I understand the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi, it would leave 
the matter as it now is in existing law, 
and would not make any change. 

Mr. STENNIS. The sole effect of the 
amendment would be to continue the op- 
eration of the present law without any 
change. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to associate 
myself with what the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has said. The people of my State 
are satisfied with the present law as it 
now affects the distribution of cotton 
acreage. I certainly hope the Senate will 
accept the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Senator 
explain what the effect of this amend- 
ment would be on the 1959 crop, for ex- 
ample? Has the Senator a table show- 
ing what each State would gain and what 
each State would lose? 

Mr. STENNIS. The operation of the 
present law, based upon a 5-year history, 
shows differences from year to year in 
the total planted acreage. There have 
been some fluctuations in each State al- 
lotment. That is true under the oper- 
ation of the present law, and that has 
been going on for years. Next year there 
will be some change in the operation of 
the law for 1959. That is what the Sen- 
ator’s question is based upon. 

Next year, 1959, the State of Alabama 
will gain back 1,919 acres it previously 
lost. Under the terms of the bill as now 
written it would be prevented from gain- 
ing back those 1,919 acres. The oper- 
ation of the amendment would merely 
allow it to gain back the 1,919 acres 
which it has earned under the operation 
of the present law. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Mississippi is trying to preserve the flexi- 
bility which would allow the trend to 
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continue in the cotton acreage through- 
out the years, 

Mr. STENNIS. That would be the ef- 
fect of the amendment offered, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Some acreage might 
be lost by a State this year, but would 
be gained back in subsequent years be- 
cause of the trend. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is the princi- 
ple we have been trying to establish for 
many years. 

Mr. STENNIS. The trend is stabi- 
lizing, and it is thought it will stabilize 
to a greater extent in future years. 

Mr. ANDERSON. As. the bill stands, 
it would freeze the relationship of cot- 
ton acreages among the States forever. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. This amendment 
would fit the 1958 pattern, and allow the 
trend to take effect in subsequent years, 
so as to bring about a gain or a loss. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. That 
would be the effect of the amendment. 
It would merely restore the present law. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
am informed that the Department of 
Agriculture favors this amendment, 


Proportional | Loss or gain 
share of 1958 | compared. to 
allotment ! | acreage based 
on history 

940, 506 —1,911 

337, 067 +7, 659 

1, 293, 667 —34, 285 
747, 037 +16, 234 

34, 412 —81 

, 822 +7, 939 
BIO fs San 

6,7! —251 

556, 863 —8, 993 

1, 515, 379 —22, 668 

6, 568 —8, 666 


Additional | Total loss or 
acres for 10- | gain under 
acre small the bill 
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which restores the method of distribut- 
ing the national cotton acreage each 
year. The committee sought to base it 
upon the year 1958. The distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico is entirely 
correct in saying that the method in- 
corporated in the bill would freeze the 
acreage, and would not take into ac- 
count the trend. The restoration of the 
original language would take into con- 
sideration the trend. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in the RECORÐ 
a full explanation of Senator STENNIS’ 
amendment be printed. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
planation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

This amendment would strike out the 
provision requiring the national allotment 
to be apportioned among the States in the 
same proportion they shared in the national 
acreage allotment in 1958. If this amend- 
ment should be adopted the national allot- 
ment would be apportioned among the 
States, as presently provided in section 344 
(b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, on the basis of a moving 
5-year average of acreages planted to cot- 
ton in the States, thus recognizing trends 
in cotton production among the States. 


Acreage distribution by State under S. 4071 


Neyada_-_....... 
New-Mexico.. 
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Since cotton has been subject to marketing 
quotas since 1954 and since acreage planted 
in excess of acreage allotments is not 
counted in computing acreage allotments, 
there should be no trend toward increasing 
acreage In any area. The amendment would 
therefore give effect to trends which oc- 
curred § years ago as a result of the imposi- 
tion of marketing quotas. By dropping the 
years when quotas were not in effect, the 
formula which would be in effect if this 
amendment were adopted would reverse the 
trend which occurred when there were no 
quotas. It would give effect only to trends 
imposed by quotas, which in turn have been 
based on plantings during an earlier 5-year 
period. The provision which would be 
stricken was intended to give some stability 
to allotments, so that farmers, gins, and 
other persons engaged in the cotton trade 
could plan and adjust their plant accord- 
ingly, rather than be subject to contraction 
and expansion as acreage allotments shift 
from State to State in response to the drop- 
ping from the allotment formula of the 
acreage history of 1952 and 1953. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
also ask to place in the Recor a table 
showing the distribution of the acreage: 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Proportional | Loss or gain | Additional | Total loss or 

share of 1958 | compared to | acres for 10- in under 
allotment! |acreage based] acre small the bill 

As ns ee +12 

—543 

+30, 096 

18, 672 

24, 646 

12, 059 

81,774 

—6 +1, 810 -+1804 


1 Under provisions of S. 4071. 


Upland colton: Number of farms with allotments 10 acres or less, number of allotment acres on such farms, and additional acres required 
to provide allotments in 1959 equal to 1958 allotments based on national allotment of 16,000,000 acres, with percentages 


3 Additional 
Numberof| Percent | Number of} Percent | acres re- 
State farms, 1959,) of total | acres in of total | quired in State 
10 acres farms 1 allot- 1959 on 
or less ment 16 million 
base 
99, 248 83.3 446, 497 43.1 Nevada iuan 
1,112 27.9 , 994 1.6 New Mexico...-.. a 
36, 203 58,0 179, 670 12.7 North Carolina... si 
4, 769 31.1 760 2.9 Oklahboma.._.... 
a aoe on. e a va an g pogi Carolina. 
y . A . ‘evinessee_... 
440 87.3 1, 673 52,8 TS 
1, 107 93.8 2,819 36, 2 
33, 640 73.6 161, 019 26.4 
86, 930 77.5 390, 468 23.5 
7,850 47.3 36, 959 9.8 


Additional 
Number of | Percent | Numberof| Percent | acres re- 
farms, 1959,| of total acres in of total | quired in 
10 acres farms 1958 allot- 1959 on 
or less ment 16 million 
4 20.0 40 1.2 12 
1,845 33.3 9, 134 5.0 702 
75,171 89.6 266, 358 53. 9 29, 373 
24, 402 52.9 27,339 15.4 15, 666 
, 936 80.5 262, 067 35.5 630 
48, 571 78.3 204, 35.2 17, 288 
, 320 32.8 338, 976 4.5 34, 016 
6, 260 98.0 15, 051 82.9 1,810 
629, 185 66.0 | 2,819, 648 16.0 1 259, 049 


1 Assumes using 1958 farm allotments as farm bases instead of 3-year average. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
that presents the facts as to the opera- 
tion of the amendment. Unless there 
are some questions, I am prepared to 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi yields back the 
remainder of his time. 

Mr. STENNIS. With the understand- 
ing that time will be yielded back on the 
other side. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield back any 
time on this side. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been exhausted or yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
turning to my amendment, I identify it 
as the feed grain amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall yield my- 
self the full 30 minutes on the amend- 
ment. I may wish to yield some time to 
my colleagues, who may wish to inquire 
about it. 

Mr. President, the feed grain provi- 
sions of the farm bill before us are 
grossly inadequate. In fact, these pro- 
visions are a step backward, instead of 
forward. The feed grains provisions 
would return our corn, sorghum grains, 
oats, rye, barley, and livestock producers 
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to the same free market that brought 
disaster in the early thirties. 

The feed grains provisions of this bill 
represent a repudiation of the entire 
parity concept upon which the farm pro- 
grams fashioned by the Senate over the 
past 30 years have been based. The 
parity concept is completely discarded in 
this proposal we are asked to approve. 

The feed grain program embodied in 
this bill is simple enough to understand. 
It says clearly that corn shall be sup- 
ported at level 10 percent below the 
average free market price of corn during 
the immediately preceding 3 years, but 
not less than $1.10 per bushel. Sor- 
ghum grain and the other feed grains 
would be supported at a price-feeding 
value ratio equivalent to that of corn, but 
not less than 60 percent of parity. 

Let us see what enactment of this pro- 
vision would mean to feed grain and live- 
stock producers; $1.10 corn probably 
means 57-cent oats, 90-cent barley and 
$1.96 per hundredweight for sorghum 
grain. These figures represent substan- 
tial reductions in support level from the 
programs that are in operation in 1958. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for a table which compares the sup- 
port prices projected under this bill with 
those that were in effect in 1952, in 1957, 
and in 1958, to be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 
< There being no objection, the table 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Support price comparison 


Level of support | Support 
in program in |level 7 


Commodity effect in— vid 
commit- 
tee bill 
1952 | 1957 | 1958 
on per <u seep ean $1. 60 {$1.40 [$1.38 $1.10 
jorghum grain, per hun- 
dredweight__ ie Pe. 2.38 | 1.86 | 1.83 1.96 
Barley, per bushel. 95 93 90 
Oats, per bushel_...-.... 1 -57 
Rye, per bushel_....... -95 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Take barley, for 
example. Under the present law the 
barley support price is 93. Under the 
bill before us the support price of barley 
would be 90. Oats at present is 61 cents; 
in the bill before us it would be 57 cents. 
Rye is $1.10; and in the bill before us 
it would be 95 cents. 

I recognize that those figures do not 
seem large, but when we knock off as 
much as 15 cents a bushel on rye, 4 cents 
a bushel on oats, and even 3 cents a 
bushel on barley, we are cutting into 
farm income. 

The proposed program, so far as corn 
is concerned, would be $1.10. That is 
provided in the committee bill. The 
present support program for corn is 
$1.36, so far as compliance corn is con- 
cerned. 

The proposed program would not only 
mean a continuing reduction in the sup- 
port levels for all the other feed grains 
as well as corn; it would also mean that 
a new and lower base level was being 
set for the market prices of hogs and 
cattle. 
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Few in this Senate would attempt to 
deny that over the period of the various 
livestock cycles, cheap feed grain prices 
will mean cheap cattle and hog prices. 
The latter follows the former as night 
the day. Assuming an average 12-to-1 
ratio in hog-to-corn prices, an average 
price of $1.10 for corn, with other feed 
grains supported in relation to corn, 
would mean a cycle average price of 
hogs of about $13 per hundredweight 
on the farm. Such prices for hogs 
would probably mean not more than 
$13.60 per hundredweight for cattle, and 
$14 per hundredweight for calves. 

By any measure, these are depression 
prices as hog and cattle producers will 
be down here to tell us within a few 
months or years if we allow this recom- 
mended feed grains provision to go into 
effect. 

Cheap feed grain supports will not only 
drive down the prices of hogs and cattle. 
Lower prices of feeds and large livestock 
will have an inevitable effect upon the 
price of poultry meat, which has been 
held up relatively well in recent months 
by the reduced market supply of beef 
and pork that has resulted from growers 
holding back stock from market to build 
up foundation herds that were depleted 
in past years by economic conditions 
and a long 7-year drought in the great 
Southwest. 

Lower prices for cattle and hogs not 
only reduces the income of hog and 
poultry meat producers it also has a 
time-bomb effect in placing pressure on 
dairy farmers’ income from two sources. 
A sizable share of a dairy farmer’s in- 
come comes from the sale of surplus 
animals for beef. Lower beef prices re- 
duce dairy farm income directly through 
lower cattle prices, and indirectly by 
adding still further surplus milk pro- 
duction from culls that are not sold at 
the depression-low beef cattle prices. 
Moreover, increasing market supplies of 
beef, pork, and poultry meat at lower 
and lower prices has a similar disastrous 
effect upon the demand for the cheese 
price component of the manufacturing 
milk prices received by farmers. 

Lowering of feed grain price supports 
starts into spiral a chain of economic 
events that can only result in reducing 
the prices and incomes of farmers who 
produce more than two-thirds of the 
total farm output of this country. 

As inadequate as it has been, the 75 
percent of parity floor for compliance 
corn in the commercial corn area has 
been a peg which has set the general 
level of farm prices and incomes. Not 
only do the prices established for feed 
grains have ramifications throughout 
the entire range of livestock, dairy and 
poultry products, but when corn and 
other feed grain prices are allowed to 
drop to depression levels this causes some 
farmers to look around to find other 
more profitable uses for the land they 
could be using for feed grain production, 
while other farmers are compelled to 
plant more acres to meet fixed overhead 
costs. 

Many acres of land in some areas 
would be transferred to soybeans and 
flaxseed, to vegetables, and other com- 
modities. The consequent increased 
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production of such commodities would 
lower the prices and income from their 
production. Most of these crops that 
compete with feed grains for land use, 
share with feed grains the character- 
istic of having an inelastic demand. A 
large crop brings to the producers as a 
whole a smaller gross return than a 
small crop. Thus to reduce the support 
level for feed grains is to start into 
operation a series of cycles in which 
the falling prices of feed grains and 
growing surpluses of different commod- 
ities would chase each other from sur- 
plus to surplus until the prices of all 
farm commodities fall to the lowest 
world price in the international market. 
Our producers would be then in a posi- 
tion, either to go out of business entirely 
or to accept the lowest world price in 
the European or Japanese markets, 
minus the import duties of those coun- 
tries and minus the freight charge from 
the United States to the European ox 
Japanese mainland. 

As inadeauate as they have been under 
Secretary Benson’s administration, the 
price-support programs we have had 
with the peg at not less than 75 percent 
of parity has meant many billions of 
dollars in additional gross and net in- 
come to America’s farmers, above the 
level that they could have earned and 
received in the free market, or with sup- 
ports at 10 percent below the free mar- 
re as proposed for feed grains in this 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that table V from page 8 of the 
House Agriculture Committee report of 
its farm bill be reproduced at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


TABLE V 
[In billions of dollars) 
Net re- 
movalof| Esti- Contribu- 
farm mated tion of 


products | contribu- 


Realized | program 
from com-| tion of i“ 


net farm | as per- 
mercial |programs| income | cent of 


Year 


markets | to farm net farm 
by Gov- | income income 
ernment 
17 33 
2.7 50 
1.3 28 
1.9 44 
1.3 a 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 


there are several points about this rec- 
ord to which I should like to invite the 
attention of my colleagues. One is that 
as Secretary Benson reduced the levels 
of support the volume of market supply 
and production increased—contrary to 
the claim he made to our committee as to 
the results we could expect from his 
program. 

Iask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point a table of 
feed grain statistics from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, showing the related 
price and production changes for the 5 
principal feed grains from 1952 to and 
through 1957. 
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There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 


Feed grain statistics 


I. PERCENTAGE CHANGE, 1952-57, IN 5 PRINCIPAL FEED GRAINS FOR BOTH PRODUCTION 
AND PRICE 


[Prices are yearly averages of prices received by farmers] 


Price Production 
— 26 +3 
—23 +7 
—35 +91 
—37 +69 
—39 +518 


Il, PRODUCTION AND PRICE STATISTICS, 1952-57, FOR FEED GRAINS 


[Production figures are given in millions of bushels except for grain sorghums which are given in millions of hun™ 
dredweight. Price figures are given in dollars per bushel except for grain sorghums which are given in dollars 


per hun weight! 


Grain sorghums 


Pro- 

Price | duc- 

tion 
1.72 16 2,82 51 
1.29 19 2. 36 65 
1,21 26 2.25 132 
1.06 29 1.75 136 
1.15 21 2.05 115 
1,08 27 1.72 315 


Source: U, S. Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call particular attention to what the 
table reflects happened to prices and pro- 
duction between 1955 and 1957. 

Take oats, for example. In 1955, aver- 
age prices reached a disastrous low of 
60 cents a bushel. Yet production soared 
to a record high of 1,503 million bushels. 
In 1956—an election year, incidentally— 
the steadily declining prices were checked 
and returns averaged 69 cents a bushel. 
What happened? Production, instead of 
going up, dropped to 1,163 million 
bushels. But with the election out of the 
way, prices went down to 61 cents a 
bushel last year—and, conversely, pro- 
duction started back up again, to 1,308 
million bushels. 

The same thing happened with barley. 
The same thing happened with rye. The 
same thing happened in grain sorghums. 

That is another example of how the 
doctrine, to which the administration 
adheres, that if we lower prices, we will 
lower production, does not work at all. 

When the Department of Agriculture 
has available its own figures, compiled 
by its own research staff, I cannot for 
the life of me understand why it keeps 
insisting, and why the Secretary of Agri- 
culture keeps coming before the commit- 
tee to insist, that a reduction in. price 
will curb production. 

Earlier today I read from a publication 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
with relation to wheat. It is a bulletin 
published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It shows that as the price of wheat 
goes down, the production of wheat goes 
up. I have temporarily mislaid the bul- 
letin. When I find it, I shall quote from 
it again. 

Anyone who has blindly echoed Secre- 
tary Benson’s repeated clichés about 
needing to lower prices to discourage 
production had better take a serious look 


at this table, to see what the evidence 
really reveals. I would particularly like 
some of our friends of the press to call 
this table to the attention of the editorial 
writers so fond of arguing against higher 
farm prices which they claim create 
surpluses. 

The evidence is there for all to see. 
Lower feed grain prices have been 
marked by an increasing surplus. The 
more the prices have been reduced, the 
more that has been produced. 

The evidence is clear: Lowering sup- 
port prices has not only failed to dis- 
courage production, it has actually made 
the surplus problem more acute. 

Second, and this has a direct bearing 
on the feed grain proposal before us: Re- 
ductions in price support levels brought 
about a reduction in farm income even 
though the Federal programs made a 
greater contribution of net farm income 
than in years with higher support levels. 

For example, without the admittedly 
inadequate programs we had in 1955, the 
realized net income of farm operators 
would have been only $6.5 billion. 
Federal programs accounted for $5.1 bil- 
lion of farm net income in that year. 

Yet the bill brought to us by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry asks 
to go still further down that road. If 
the trends of the past few years are any 
indication, further price support cuts 
can only result in a continuing trend to- 
ward lower and lower farm income, a 
greater and greater percentage of which 
is made up of payments from the Federal 
Government and other effects of Federal 
programs. The end of that road is rural 
poverty, with all farm income provided 
by Government grant. 

The farm program we have had, based 
upon the parity principle, which this bill 
seeks to destroy, was originally erected 
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upon an awareness of Congress that 
farmers are the only major economic 
group in our total business enterprise 
system that has no device, other than 
Government programs, to adjust its pro- 
duction and market supply to the needs 
of the market. 

Farmers, in absence of workable sup- 
ply adjustment or marketing quota pro- 
grams, have no way of balancing their 
individual production against the con- 
tribution they should make toward a bal- 
anced national supply of food and fiber. 
Consequently, farmers have virtually no 
bargaining power in the commodity 
markets where they sell. Alone among 
major economic groups, farmers go to 
market with their goods saying, “What 
will you give me?” 

The farm program which had its be- 
ginnings 30 years ago sought to provide 
to farmers the two basic mechanisms 
employed by all other successful business 
in our free enterprise economy: First, 
to give producers a voice in the pricing 
of the commodities they produce; and 
second, machinery to strengthen farmer 
bargaining power by giving them some 
control over adjusting their total pro- 
duction and sales to market require- 
ments. 

The existing farm program, particu- 
larly as it has been administered by 
Secretary Benson, is certainly inade- 
quate enough in these respects. Cer- 
tainly this has been true as regards corn 
and other feed grains. But even this in- 
adequate program has been billions of 
dollars of farm income better than no 
program at all. 

To adopt the feed grain proposal now 
before us in the committee bill would be 
to give added impetus to further appli- 
cation of the errors of the past 5 years. 

Adoption of this proposal would 
probably increase, not decrease, the sur- 
plus of feed grains. 

It would reduce, not increase, farm 
income. 

It would remove from farmers the only 
price and income protection measures 
they have in the broad sweep of the 
livestock-feed economy. 

Mr. President, that is about all I wish 
to say—for the time being—about the 
weaknesses of the feed-grain proposal 
in the bill before us. I shall turn now 
to an explanation of the amendment to 
this proposal that I have called up for 
consideration. If my amendment fails, 
I shall attempt to strike the proposed 
feed grain provision from the bill, be- 
cause I feel that if we cannot go forward, 
at least we ought not to go backwards. 

The feed-grain proposal in this bill is 
the recommendation of only one farm 
organization. And many members of 
that organization have written me that 
they do not agree with the position taken 
by the national legislative representa- 
tives of that organization in favor of 
this 10 percent less than the free-market 
support-level proposal. 

For over a year, the other farm or- 
ganizations and farm commodity groups 
such as the National Farmers Union, the 
National Grange, the Sorghum Grain 
Producers Association and the National 
Corn Association have been working to- 
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gether in harmony and sincerity to de- 
velop a proposal for corn and other feed 
grains that would progessively eliminate 
the surplus carryover, improve feed- 
grain producers income and provide a 
basis for farmer-controlled market sup- 
ply adjustment and production adjust- 
ment that would enable a continuing 
adequate program to operate at a mini- 
mum of cost to the Federal Government. 

I have received a letter from the Na- 
tional Corn Growers Association, which 
supports the pending amendment. In 
their letter they ask the Senate not to 
adopt the feed grain provision in the 
bill pending before the Senate. They 
support the Humphrey amendment. 
The National Corn Growers Association 
should have a pretty good idea of what 
would be good for corn and corn pro- 
ducers. 

There is no secret about the fact that 
the cotton councils have been indicat- 
ing their support for the cotton provi- 
sions of the bill. In fact, there were 
many Senators who would very much 
have liked to vote in support of the 
Proxmire dairy amendment, but they 
did not do so because they were informed 
day after day by the cotton councils 
that any amendment to the bill along 
the line of a dairy amendment—inas- 
much as there was no dairy provision 
in the bill—would bring a veto of the 
bill. 

Mr. President, the cotton councils 
have had great effect upon the bill. I 
respect their judgment when it comes to 
cotton, I think they know a great deal 
about it—undoubtedly much more about 
it than we who come from areas of the 
Nation where cotton is not a farm 
commodity. 

But I ask for the same degree of re- 
spect for the National Corn Growers 
Association, because corn is a commodity 
crop of the corn growers. The corn 
growers are every bit as numerous as are 
the cotton growers. They are every bit 
as important to the economy. 

The President of the National Corn 
Growers. Association, Mr. Walter W. 
Goeppinger, has written me a letter 
dated July 21, 1958, stating that he 
favors “the section on feed grains giving 
the farmers the opportunity to decide 
between the voluntary cut of 20 percent 
in acreage and 85 percent of parity sup- 
port, and the modified Farm Bureau 
plan now in the committee bill.” The 
National Corn Growers Association is 
opposed to the bill as it is now written, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL CoRN GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Boone, Iowa, July 21, 1958. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

MY DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: The Na- 
tional Corn Growers Association stands 
squarely behind you, Senator PROXMIRE, and 
Senator SYMINGTON in the new agricultural 
bill which you have drafted as a substitute 
for the bill reported out by the Senate Ag 
Committee. 
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We especially favor the section on feed 
grains giving farmers the opportunity to 
decide between the voluntary cut of 20 per- 
cent in acreage and 85 percent of parity sup- 
port, and the modified Farm Bureau plan 
now in the committee bill, 

Our best wishes go to you for a success 
in your efforts on this new bill of yours. 

Most sincerely yours, 
WALTER W. GOEPPINGER, 
President. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recor a telegram I 
have received from farmers of St. Joseph, 
Ill., relating to the feed grain section 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ST. JOSEPH, ILL., July 25, 1958. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Many grain farmers in Champaign County 
east central Ilinois think Ellender-Benson 
bill is a farce and worse than no legisla- 
tion at all. Most farmers around here have 
lost faith in Benson and the agriculture re- 
ports written by his highly paid propaganda 
writers in Washington. Why not wait until 
after November election for farm legislation. 

J. Roy BYERLY, 
Bruce Davin, 
Farmers. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
proposals of this group were introduced 
in the House of Representatives by 
Representative McCartuy of my State. 
Similar suggestions for an improved, 
comprehensive overall feed grain pro- 
gram were outlined to both House and 
Senate committees in our hearings. I 
had hoped for more serious considera- 
tion of these proposals. Lacking in suc- 
cess in this matter, I asked our commit- 
tee to at least consider applying to corn 
and feed grains the same type of legisla- 
tive program that the committee ap- 
proved for application to cotton. 

As has been brought out on this floor, 
the committee bill provides two different 
programs for cotton producers: Program 
A, which involves a certain specified na- 
tional acreage allotment and continua- 
tion of approximately the 1958 level of 
supports, and program B, which provides 
for 40 percent more acres, and only 60 
percent of parity supports. Each in- 
dividual cotton producer would be al- 
lowed to choose which of the two pro- 
grams, program A or program B, he 
wants to participate in each year. I 
want to apply the same principle to feed 
grains. 

If such a free choice between two pro- 
grams is fair to the cotton producers, 
I cannot see why we should not provide 
a similar choice to individual corn and 
feed grain producers in this bill. If we 
do not, the Senate will be acting in a 
most illogical and inconsistent way. 

On the one hand, we would provide a 
program by which cotton producers can 
obtain a higher support level by staying 
within allotments by free choice, after 
comparison with the other cotton pro- 
gram provided by the bill. On the other 
hand, the Senate would be saying, “We 
don’t think you feed grain producers 
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should have the same right of free choice 
we are willing to extend to cotton pro- 
ducers. We, the Senate, will tell you 
feed grain producers what kind of pro- 
gram you must have, and we will not 
give you any choice in the matter what- 
soever.” 

I want to make it clear that my 
amendment is not at all mandatory. It 
provides a free choice to the feed grain 
producers to take what is in the bill or 
to take another provision, which calls 
for a 20-percent reduction in acreage in 
order to obtain 85-percent support on 
corn; and the support levels on other 
feed grains are related on the basis of 
the feed grain equivalent to 85 percent, 
and scaling down to a low of 60 percent, 

The amendment to which I invite fa- 
vorable attention and support is a simple 
proposal, designed along the lines of the 
provisions of the cotton title in the bill 
before us. 

Briefly, the feed grains amendment, of 
which I ask approval, provides that each 
producer of feed grains may make a free 
choice between either of two programs 
that would be established. 

The farmers may make a free choice. 
I call it the free choice amendment. It 
is a free choice feed grain amendment. 
They would choose between either of the 
two programs which would be estab- 
lished. 

Prior to planting time of each year 
he can choose whether to participate in 
the program embodied in the feed grains 
proposal of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, namely, supports 
equivalent to 10 percent below the aver- 
age market price of the last 3 years of 
$1.10 for corn or its equivalent on an 
acreage equal to the total planted to all 
feed grains over the immediately preced- 
ing 5 years, or in another program under 
which, the producer, by contributing to 
a reduction in the surplus of feed grains 
by reducing his acreage below the base, 
could qualify for a higher level of sup- 
port. 

In other words, if the farmer is will- 
ing to discipline himself and set aside 
20 percent of his acreage—and, as I shall 
point out, this is really careful compli- 
ance—and put it into the conservation 
reserye, so that the acres will not be 
planted and there willl be no substitut- 
ing of feed grain, then the farmer would 
be entitled to a higher support level, just 
as in the case of cotton. 

The proponents of this feed-grains 
amendment—and there are several Sen- 
ators who have joined with me, including 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SY- 
MINGTON], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. LANGER], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunpT], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
have tried to make its application on 
the completely free market as nearly 
parallel to the cotton provisions of the 
bill as we could, which is what the com- 
mittee bill seeks to provide for feed 
grains. 

We have patterned its provisions upon 
the latest available scientific statistical 
studies of the United States Department 
of Agriculture economists. We are told 
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by these scientists in their publications 
that the farm-price elasticity of feed 
grains as a whole is in the range of 2 to 1. 
That is, a 1-percent increase in the sup- 
ply of all feed grains will reduce the 
price received by farmers by about twice 
that much, or 2 percent. 

On the completely free market, which 
is what the committee bill seeks to ap- 
proach for feed grains, these feed-grain 
price studies indicate that if 4 billion 
bushels of feed grains will sell for 100 
percent of parity then 4.4 billion bushels 
would sell for only 80 percent of parity. 

We have applied this scientific knowl- 
edge to drafting the choices of programs 
in the proposed amendment. The feed- 
grain proposal as approved by the com- 
mittee sets a support level of $1.10 per 
bushel for corn without controls on 
acreage. ‘Their contention, if they are 
logical, is either that such a program will 
not result in the piling up of surpluses 
and losses in Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, or alternatively that they are 
willing to allow the program to be under- 
written by whatever extent of costs 
would be under the program. We, there- 
fore, take the committee proposal as a 
point of departure. 

Under the amendment, any feed-grain 
producer would be authorized to par- 
ticipate at his option in the program pro- 
vided for feed grains by the committee 
bill. Thus the producer could plant un- 
restricted acreage of either corn or feed 
grains. If the individual producer chose 
to participate in this program, he would 
be eligible for the $1.10 support program 
or if the figure calculated to be 10 per- 
cent less than the average free-market 
price in the previous 3 years is more, he 
would be eligible for such supports. 
That is not my idea; it is Benson’s. 

To this program as recommended by 
the committee, we applied the price elas- 
ticity figures from economic research as 
the basis for my amendment. Thus if a 
producer was willing to contribute to a 
reduction of the surplus by cutting down 
his acres, our alternative program allows 
that he can become eligible for an in- 
creased level of protection in the ratio to 
which a lower market supply would con- 
tribute to lowering of Federal costs of 
the program provided in the committee 
bill. 


Under the alternative program pro- 
vided in the amendment, a producer 
could qualify for supports on his feed 
grains at not less than 85 percent of 
parity by reducing his planted acreage 
in feed grains by 20 percent, and placing 
them into the conservation reserve. 

The Government would carry out this 
alternative program for feed grains in 
exactly the same manner as is provided 
in the committee bill for the alternative 
cotton program—that is, Government 
purchase and resale at a loss to the 
normal channels of trade. Thus the ad- 
dition of the proposed alternative to the 
committee program would not result in 
raising the market price above the level 
provided in the committee bill. Both the 
feed grains of a producer that partici- 
pated in Program A and one who par- 
ticipated in Program B would move into 
market at the support level provided in 
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the committee bill until such time as 
the surplus holding of Commodity Credit 
Corporation had been distributed or sold. 

Given a free choice in the matter, I do 
not believe that many feed grain pro- 
ducers will choose to participate in the 
Benson program established by the com- 
mittee bill. However, my amendment 
will give producers that choice and op- 
portunity if they want to do so. But I 
do not believe that we in the Congress 
can with fairness and justice, say to the 
cotton producer, here, you have a choice 
of two programs, but you, the producer 
of feed grains, cannot have a similar 
choice. 

The purpose of the amendment I am 
proposing is to give to feed grain pro- 
ducers approximately the same choice 
that the bill before us extends to cotton 
producers. The programs would operate 
in similar ways, and the national eco- 
nomic effects would be identical. 

I shall not be a willing party to asking 
corn producers to be satisfied with 63 
percent of parity or the free market, 
whichever is higher, while giving every 
cotton producer in this country an op- 
portunity to qualify for supports at about 
87 percent of parity for the average 
grade of cotton. The Senator from Min- 
nesota wants to cooperate with my col- 
leagues from the cotton and rice areas. 
The Senator from Minnesota is very 
much in sympathy with preventing the 
40 percent drop in gross income of rice 
producers that will take place next year 
if we do not enact this proposed legis- 
lation. The Senator from Minnesota is 
very sympathetic to preventing the 25 
percent cut in cotton acreage allotments 
and cotton gross income that will take 
place next year unless new legislation 
is adopted. 

But the Senator from Minnesota can- 
not see any logic in enacting a law that 
will mean 40 percent increase in rice 
producers’ income, 25 percent increases 
in cotton producers’ income but a further 
cut in feed grain producers’ incomes. 
Where is the logic in that? 

We are told that this is the manner in 
which we must legislate if we are to side- 
step another Presidential veto. I do not 
believe that the President of the United 
States is so illogical as to veto a bill 
just because it provides the same pro- 
gram for corn, sorghum grain, and rye 
and oats and barley producers as to cot- 
ton producers, 

The pending amendment applies to 
the corn and feed grains program exactly 
the same provisions as the committee bill 
does to cotton producers, taking into ac- 
count the known farm price inelasticity 
of the demand for feed grains. The al- 
ternative program provided in the 
amendment will result in cutting supply 
of feed grains beyond that provided in 
the committee bill by more than enough 
to account for the higher support level to 
producers, The land taken out of pro- 
duction by the proposed alternative 
program will be subject to all of the 
restrictions against grazing and other 
commercial use that are provided in the 
conservation reserve legislation. Thus, 
the acreage cuts taken by producers to 
qualify for the 85 percent of parity alter- 
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native will, first, be more than enough 
to justify the higher support level; and, 
second, none of the land so removed from 
feed grain production can be used to add 
to the market supply of any other com- 
modity. 

In the pending amendment corn and 
sorghum grain are combined into a single 
primary feed grains program, while the 
other feed grains are combined into a 
secondary feed grains program to operate 
in conjunction with and by the same 
regulations as the primary feed grains 
program. In the primary feed grains 
program corn and grain sorghum acre- 
ages would be interchangeable, while in 
the secondary program the acreages of 
rye, oats, and barley would be inter- 
changeable. 

Presumably there must be some feed 
grain producers among the constituents 
of some of my colleagues on the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture who think they would 
be better off in 1959 and 1960 and 1961 
if they have no acreage allotment pro- 
gram and only 63 percent of parity sup- 
ports than they would be under a con- 
tinuation of the existing program. Most 
of my constituents that have written me 
do not fall into this category. The feed 
grain producers in my State of Minne- 
sota apparently do not want to discard 
the parity concent. They do not wish to 
eliminate corn as a basic commodity. 
They do not wish to see the at least 75 
percent of parity support floor removed 
from corn and other feed grains. I am 
willing, of course, under the circum- 
stances in which this legislation is being 
considered in the shadow of another veto, 
to say that any feed grain producer who. 
wants to may have the dubious advantage 
of unlimited acres and 63 percent of par- 
ity supports. But I cannot sit idly by and 
see the opportunity destroyed for all feed 
grain producers to act with commendable 
self-discipline and qualify for at least 85 
percent of parity supports to his returns 
from the production and sale of feed 
grains. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor a table comparing the results of 
the work of a corn producer with 100 
acres of 50-bushels-per-acre corn land, 
under the committee bill program, the 
alternative provided by the pending 
amendment, and under the free market. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Com- | native | Esti- 
mittee | pro- | mated 
Item bill vided | free 
pro- by _ market 
gram jamend- 
Acres of cornland_...._..---.- 100 100 
Normal yield (bushels per 
en AEOS Fe 50 50 
Planted corn scres_........... 100 80 
Total production (bushels)...| 5,000 | 4,000 
Support or market price (per 
r ee SEES $1.10 | $1.50 
Gross income from Corn... 500 | $6,000 
momo e conservation 
A a E RE E one 240 
Total gr grote > thous from corn- 
ee pem | $26 
Aided? Ko to “OGG surplus 
Se RS SS 300 | None 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, op- 
erating under the provisions of the pro- 
gram provided by the committee bill, 
such an operator with 100 acres of corn- 
land would make a gross of $55 per acre 
compared with $62.40 per acre under 
the alternative provided in the pending 
amendment. In return for the higher 
return, the producers who choose to take 
part in the planned surplus reduction 
program, would enable the Government 
to moye an additional 1,000 bushels of 
corn from CCC stocks into the market, 
or a net of at least 700 bushels more 
than would be possible if that producer 
did not participate in the alternative 
program. 

On the other hand, the program pro- 
vided by the committee bill has a built- 
in factor of at least 10 percent surplus 
accumulation. At the $1.10 support 
price, it is quite likely that over 10 per- 
cent of the production in any year might 
find its way into Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks. Not knowing what 
the results will be in the new subsidy 
in kind feed grains export program, we 
cannot estimate how much of the $1.10 
per bushel loan or purchase price of 
such surplus will be recovered in the 
export program. However, we can be 
reasonably sure that not nearly all of 
it will be recovered. Therefore, the 
added supports provided for producers 
that cooperate in supply reduction by 
chosing the alternative provided by. the 
pending amendment will be more than 
offset by the reduced cost of the total 
program to the Government. 

Since the costs to the Government 
will be less under the alternative pro- 
gram provided in the amendment, since 
the return to producers will be greater, 
and since we are going to extend a simi- 
lar choice to cotton producers, I urge 
my colleagues, in fairness, and as a good 
governmental policy, favorably to con- 
sider the amendment now before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
had yielded myself 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that when the 
amendment was originally considered, 
the Senator from Minnesota yielded 
time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That time was 
yielded on the bill, if I am not mistaken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was 
not so considered. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from California, the minority 
leader, yielded 5 minutes on the bill, and 
the junior Senator from Minnesota, my 
colleague, yielded me time. So I know 
the time was intended to be charged to 
the time on the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think we can get 
some time on the bill. 

Mr. President, I understand the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
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wishes to comment upon this particular 
amendment. How much time have I 
remaining on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield the 5 min- 
utes I have remaining to the Senator 
from South Dakota. Then I shall ask 
the chairman, who is in control of the 
time on the bill for the affirmative side, 
if he will yield time to me. However, 
we can take some time from our side. 
We have 2 hours allotted. So we can 
yield more time to others. 

I yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment which has just been 
discussed by the junior Senator from 
Minnesota. I voted for a somewhat sim- 
ilar amendment at the time the bill was 
before our Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. At that time the 
amendment was not perfected to the de- 
gree it has now been perfected and we 
lost the motion in committee. 

It was felt by some of us that the feed 
grain producers and corn producers of 
the country should be entitled to the 
same right of option between two types 
of programs as is being accorded to the 
cotton farmers of the country by S. 4071. 
In the short time we had to work on an 
amendment in our committee, an effort 
was made to add such an amendment 
to the bill. At that time we were de- 
feated; and we then announced that 
another effort would be made, on the 
floor of the Senate. 

As I stated earlier this afternoon, at 
the time when we voted to report the 
agricultural bill from the committee to 
the Senate, I voted “present,” instead 
of voting either “yea” or “nay,” because 
I wanted very clearly to reserve the right 
to submit amendments, if they were not 
submitted by other Senators, which I 
thought would improve the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. President, this amendment is of 
that type, because, under the amend- 
ment, all the benefits, all the advantages, 
and all the economic assets envisioned by 
those who believe in the corn legislation 
and the feed-grain legislation provided 
in Senate bill 4071, would be retained, 
without being impaired in any way. But 
the amendment would result in offering 
to the corn farmers of the country, a 
statement saying, “Here is another op- 
tion for you. If, instead of participating 
in the program set forth in the basic 
legislation, you prefer an alternative 
which provides for voluntary cross-com- 
pliance and elect to reduce by 20 per- 
cent your overall production of corn and 
feed grain, then, in return for that pub- 
lic service and that contribution to the 
elimination of surplus feeds and grains in 
this country, you will be entitled to a 
higher level of price supports. That rate 
would then be 85 percent of parity.” 

Mr. President, it seems to me that is 
consistent with the general philosophy 
of agricultural legislation since the first 
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price support legislation of this type was 
enacted in 1938, 20 long years ago. 

If the amendment is adopted, I believe 
that in all probability we shall find that, 
in the first year, some farmers will elect 
to use plan A, and some will elect to use 
plan B. I believe that in some areas it 
will perhaps be discovered that plan A 
will work better than plan B, and that 
the reverse will be found to be true in 
other areas. 

In any event, the amendment will re- 
sult in the accumulation of information 
from the laboratory of life, after the 
farmers who work with these two pro- 
grams perhaps will be able to reconcile 
them; and that information will be use- 
ful in connection with future legislation, 
based on further experience which may 
very well be better than any provisions 
we can make at this time. 

Mr. President, I asked Mr. Martin Sor- 
kin, Assistant to the Secretary, to pre- 
pare for me a statement based on what 
in his opinion was the best “guesstimate” 
they could make at this stage of the 
game as to what the operation of Senate 
bill 4071 would mean in terms of corn 
prices for the next crop year; and he 
has prepared a statement and also a 
table in response to that request. 

I have listened as best I could to the 
tables presented by the Senator from 
Minnesota. Iam not sure that the tables 
he has read and those I have read are 
exactly the same, but I do not believe 
they are very far apart. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor» the statement submitted by Mr. 
Sorkin and also the tabular statistics. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and table were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
INDICATED 1959 PRICE SUPPORT at 90 PERCENT 

OF THE PRECEDING 3-YEAR AVERAGE PRICE 

RECEIVED BY FARMERS 

There is attached for your consideration a 
table showing monthly corn prices received 
by farmers on a calendar basis for the years 
1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958. 

Please note that for the years 1957 and 
1958 two columns of data are shown. The 
first column contains data on midmonth 
prices actually received by farmers. The 
second column shows such data adjusted in 
applicable months for abnormally low prices 
received due to the marketing of poor qual- 
ity corn. These adjustments were made by 
applying the monthly index of seasonal var- 
iation in prices to the weighted average of 
prices received during the calendar year 1957. 
It is to be noted that for 1957 the weighted 
average was raised from $1.14 to $1.17 per 
bushel. 

For 1958 it was necessary to provide esti- 
mates for monthly prices which may be re- 
ceived by farmers from July through Decem- 
ber. These estimates were determined on 
the basis of the monthly index of seasonal 
variations in prices. The 3-year 1956-58 
weighted average of prices thus computed 
would be about $1.19 per bushel. To this 
weighted average price must be added about 
9 cents per bushel to account for the higher 
price of corn delivered to CCC under the 
price-support programs. 
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Corn: Computation of 8-year 1956-58 
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weighted average farm price, adjusted for marketing of 


low-quality corn from 1957 crop, and indicated price support at 90 percent of such average 


10-year | Index of 


1958 


average | seasonal 1955 1956 
weight | variation Adjusted 
Percent | Percent | Bushel | Bushel | Bushel Bushel 
MEY E r AEEA re ESAD B} 97 $ $1.16 ($1.11) 
February. 0 1.18 i 11) 
March „1 1.20 1.12) 
Ape .8& 1.32 1.12 
ay. 9 1.39 1.15 
June. -2 1.42 1.19 
July... .4 1. 43 (1.21) 
August... „4 1.45 1. 20) 
September. 8 1.43 1.19) 
October. 4 1.19 13 4 
Novembe: 5 1.21 1.05, 
December... een 3 1.22 (1.10) 
ht average.. 2 1.30 1.14 
Weighted average 1.28 1.13 
“wos 1956-58 $ weighted 
PTGS ny ae Clie Sel SEESE N E A E A oun, 1.19 
3-year pera average 
plus 9 cents......-...-. Dr ana L | racer ae anata: Toa R pees areas 1. 28 
NOTES 
(a) 3-year 1956-58 weighted av ddan times 90 percent equals $1.15. 
b Oompiiars receive $1.36 in 1 
c) Noncompliers in aroia ntis gaiva $1.10 in 1958. 
Noncommercial corn counties receive $1.02 in 1958. 
é) Under S. 4071 all corn producers would receive $1.15 per bushel. 
Only 12 percent of corn producers are “compliers” in 1958. 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in this The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


statement Mr. Sorkin points out that 
the 1956-58 weighted average price would 
be $1.18, and that to that should be added 
9 cents because of the fact that the ad- 
justed payments would amount to an ad- 
ditional 9 cents so that the average would 
be $1.28. Using that as a base figure, this 
is what.I am advised by Mr. Sorkin will 
confront the corn producers of the coun- 
try who elect to go along with the pro- 
gram provided by Senate bill 4071, if they 
have the option to select that plan, in- 
stead of plan A: 

First of all, the 3-year weighted aver- 
age, therefore—in other words, 90 per- 
cent of $1.28—amounts to $1.15. So that 
should be the base—90 percent of the 
average price for the last 3 years, which 
the farmers would receive, and which I 
am happy to note would be 5 cents above 
the guaranteed minimum of $1.10—or an 
anticipated price support at $1.15 per 
bushel as the result of the new 90 per- 
cent formula. 

So, first, the farmer would be con- 
fronted with a price of $1.15 for the corn 
he raises in the next crop year, whereas 
in 1958 the compliers receive $1.36. 

The unfortunate part about this last 
statistic is that it is somewhat decep- 
tive, because although compliers receive 
$1.36 in 1958, only 12 percent of the corn 
producers of the Nation are compliers. 
So, of course, 88 percent of the corn pro- 
ducers do not receive the $1.36. In fact, 
in South Dakota considerably less than 
12 percent of the corn producers are com- 
pliers. 

Furthermore, in the crop year 1958 the 
noncompliers in the commercial corn 
counties receive $1.10. So the noncom- 
plier who in commercial corn counties is 
receiving $1.10 in 1958, should be bene- 
fited, under the new plan, to the extent 
of 5 cents a bushel. 

The next fact which stands out is that 
if the farmer decides to elect, as between 
plan A and plan B—if, as the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and I 
hope, the farmer will be provided with 
that option—— 


LauscHe in the chair). The time yielded 
to the Senator from South Dakota has 
expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield me 5 min- 
utes on the bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know who is in 
control of the time on the bill, on this 
side. 

Mr. MUNDT. Whoever sits in the 
chair of the minority leader has control 
of that part of the time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, let me in- 
quire how much time remains to those 
on this side, on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty- 
three minutes on the bill remains under 
the control of the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr, KNOWLAND]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes on the bill to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. President, the next fact for con- 
sideration today is that in the noncom- 
mercial corn counties, farmers will re- 
ceive $1.02 in 1958, as against the $1.15 
which they would receive under the new 
legislation. 

Under the provisions of Senate bill 
4071, since all counties are treated alike 
and all producers are treated alike, those 
who receive the expected $1.15 a bushel 
will be in a better position than the posi- 
tion they are in under existing circum- 
stances whether they farm in commer- 
cial or noncommercial corn counties; 
unless they are among the 12 percent 
who are compliers and who thereby 
restrict their corn production. 

They will find that fact encouraging, 
and I believe it will be beneficial to corn 
producers generally; and they will relate 
it to the fact that, under option A, they 
can receive a substantially higher price 
for the corn they produce, if they care 
to take out of production the 20 percent 
in cross-compliance which is required, 
in order to reduce the overall corn sup- 
ply of the country. 
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So I believe some will elect to do one, 
and some will elect to do the other; but 
I believe that in the main the corn pro- 
ducers of the country will benefit. 

I think that back of the program un- 
der the Humphrey amendment is sort of 
a lingering suspicion of fear in the mind 
of both the Senator from Minnesota and 
myself that if we simply had to depend 
upon the provisions of Senate bill 4071, 
the fact that corn production would be 
more profitable to more farmers in more 
counties generally might encourage too 
many persons to raise too much corn in 
too many places, and would result in 
the piling up of an additional surplus 
of corn. I share that suspicion of what 
might conceivably be the outcome. In 
that event, we would be confronted with 
a serious problem. I hope the program 
does not work out in that way. I hope 
the encouragement given to the pro- 
ducers of other crops than feed grains 
will be such that they will plant them, 
instead of corn. But to the degree that 
this provision does imperil the surplus 
situation in the country, every farmer 
who elects to use Plan A will tend to re- 
duce, to that degree, the hazard, because 
he will reduce his overall supply of feed 
grains by approximately 20 percent. 

I should like to call attention also to 
the fact that the Humphrey amendment 
provides language, on page 6, to the ef- 
fect that, at the option of the producer, 
he may take his payment either in cash 
or in kind. 

On page 6, beginning in line 22, we 
find the following: 

(1) in cash, or (2) at the option of the 
producer, through negotiable certificates, 
which the Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall redeem in corn, grain sorghums, oats, 
rye, and barley, in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary. 


In other words, when the producer 
does that, he brings into focus the lan- 
guage of the Soil Bank Act itself, which 
provides in section 105, paragraph (a) 
(2): 

At the option of the producer, in the case 
of certificates issued with respect to grains 
and upon presentation by them in grains 
(such grains to be valued by the Secretary 
at such levels as he determines will not ma- 
terially impair the market price for such 
grain, yet will, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, encourage acceptance of payments in 
grains in lieu of cash). 


At one time it was provided that the 
farmer should receive $1.05 worth of 
grains for every dollar he got in negoti- 
able certificates. The intent of the law 
was, as the discussions in the committee 
made clear, that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation not only would be author- 
ized, but encouraged, in these payments 
in kind, to pay the producer more value 
in grain than would be available to him 
in dollars. 

I think that would be an additional 
factor which would help in two ways: 
first, it would help to reduce existing sur- 
pluses, and second, to encourage more 
farmers to participate in plan A, comply 
with the plan, and get the benefit of 85 
percent of parity. 

For the reasons stated, I urge support 
of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Minnesota, providing the farmer 
would be given a free choice as between 
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two desirable programs and let him de- 
cide which one he prefers to utilize. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota 2 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment. 

My reason for supporting it is that our 
visible production of corn, wheat, and 
feed grains is larger than any foresee- 
able ability to dispose of it, either 
through export channels or through 
processing. . 

The total supply of wheat estimated at 
1.1 billion bushels in April of 1958 was 
slightly less than that of the previous 
year. However, it was a very large sup- 
ply. As stated last evening, there was a 
visible supply for practically 4 years. 
The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] made that state- 
ment. 

When we examine the statistics a 
little further, we learn that Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks, both owned 
and under loan, were about 28 million 
bushels above the 1957 level, while mar- 
ket supplies were about 95 million 
bushels less than in 1957. 

On the other hand, total supplies of 
corn and feed grains in 1958 were sub- 
stantially above the 1957 level. The 
greatest increase, of course, occurred in 
the case of sorghum grains, which in- 
creased by 285 million bushels over the 
139 million bushels in 1957, followed 
closely by corn, with a 200-million bushel 
increase over the 2.6 billion bushels re- 
ported in 1957. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. THYE. May I have 1 more 
minute? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield 1 additional min- 
ute to the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. THYE. The proposal set forth by 
the amendment offered by my colleagues 
the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumPHREY] and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt] gives the producer 
the option to let 20 percent of his total 
tillable acres lie idle. If he does that, 
he takes them out of crop production. 
That is the only possible way the overall 
harvest or tonnage of feed grains pro- 
duced annually will be decreased—by al- 
lowing acreage to remain idle. 

The amendment proposes that acres 
will be made idle in an orderly way, 
thereby reducing the overall harvested 
acres in our land. It is a sound ap- 
proach. It will not be costly, for the 
reason that, even though farmers will 
get a higher support price for the crops 
they grow, the feed needs will be drawn 
in many cases from the existing visible 
supply. 

Therefore, I think the amendment is 
absolutely sound. I shall support it, and 
I urge my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table containing the statis- 
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tics to which I made reference be printed 
in the Recorp at this point, as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Supply of wheat, corn, and feed grains, 1958 
compared to 1957, as of Apr. 1 


[In millions of bushels] 


ccc Market Total 
owned and supplies supply 
Commodity | under loan 

1958 | 1957 | 1958 
Wheat. os. 32 S| 359 | 264 
a 5 1 RE 1, 375 |1, 492 |1, 218 |1, 307 
Sorghum grain. 83 56 64 
Oats 43 437 538 
Barle 94 109 lll 
BVO AAIE toon 7 6 7 


Source: USDA, AMS, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think the opposition to the amendment 
will want to be heard. 

Mr. President, do I have any time left 
on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
from Louisiana yield time to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri on the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. How much time 
does the Senator from Missouri desire? 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Eight minutes, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 8 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is time 
being yielded on the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. On the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized for 
8 minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator for his gracious 
courtesy. 

The corn and feed grain provisions of 
S. 4071 have implications far beyond the 
simple language contained in the bill or 
the explanation which appears in the 
accompanying report. 

The consideration of legislation on 
feed grains involves the largest and most 
important segment of agriculture. 

Feed grains account for some 150 mil- 
lion acres, or 40 percent of the total land 
planted to crops in the United States. 

While feed grains contribute only a 
small percentage—7 percent—of the 
total cash receipts from farming, they 
nevertheless are the basic raw material 
of the livestock industry. 

This total feed grain-livestock segment 
of agriculture is responsible for over $20 
billion—over 60 percent of total farm 
cash receipts. 

Because of the close relationship be- 
tween the feed grains and livestock, what 
may appear to be innocent legislation on 
feed grains may trigger disastrous effects 
on total farm income. 

To place this in a better perspective, 
Mr. President, while the feed grain- 
livestock area of agriculture accounts for 
more than 60 percent of total farm cash 
receipts, wheat accounts for 6 percent 
and cotton, which is so important in the 
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bill now before the Senate, contributes 
8 percent. 

The pending legislation has serious 
implications to the economic welfare of 
some 20 million people engaged in agri- 
culture. 

The program for feed grains embodied 
in S. 4071 is not just the usual minor 
modification of existing permanent leg- 
islation. It is an entirely new concept. 
Previous farm programs have been di- 
rected toward bringing about an orderly 
adjustment in the supply of feed grains, 
and therefore exert indirect influence on 
the production of livestock products and 
finally livestock prices and income. 

Thus we have had in the past methods 
whereby farmers in cooperation with 
their government could secure some de- 
gree of bargaining power, and the oppor- 
tunity to earn a fair return comparable 
with other segments of the economy. 

S. 4071 would work in the opposite 
direction. It abandons the parity con- 
cept. It removes all acreage controls 
and eliminates any method of adjusting 
production to demand. It would lower 
price supports and, based on past expe- 
rience, would therefore encourage in- 
creased feed-grain production beyond 
the record levels we now have. 

It would have the effect of increasing 
livestock production, with the inevitable 
sharp declines in livestock prices. 

There is only one end to this ap- 
proach—lower farm income and the 
elimination of hundreds of thousands of 
farm families. 

Price supports under Title II of S. 
4071 would be established at 90 percent 
of the preceding 3-year average price 
received by farmers. Under such a pro- 
gram, prices will move in one direction— 
down. 

In reference to this type of feed-grain 
program, the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee report on H. R. 12954 stated: 

In view of the large backlog of feed-grains 
and current production trends, unless a mod- 
ified program is adopted, corn and hog pro- 
ducers may expect prices averaging perhaps 
no higher than 50 to 60 percent of parity 
in the next few years. They may expect 
corn prices to average 80 cents to $1 per 
bushel and hogs to average $10 to $12 per 
hundred pounds, or about half the recent 
market price. 


Even those who would like to see lower 
farm prices realize that such a program 
would bring ruinous conditions to agri- 
culture. 

The advocates of price supports at a 
level 10 percent below the average mar- 
ket price therefore included in the pro- 
visions of this bill a minimum price sup- 
port—a floor of $1.10 per bushel of corn. 

But even before the bill has come up 
for consideration on the floor of the 
Senate, efforts were made to lower, or 
to cancel out, such a price floor. While 
those amendments were not successful 
this year, who is to say what will happen 
in 1959, or in some future year? 

In 1956, in 1957, and based on the lat- 
est Department of Agriculture crop pro- 
duction reports for 1958, total corn pro- 
duction has been approximately 400 
million bushels more than is used do- 
mestically. 

During these 3 years we have had the 
gigantic soil bank program, which has 
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removed from production 17 million 
acres of cornland. In addition, we 
have had allotments on corn which have 
reduced the acreage planted. While the 
compliance in this allotment program 
has been relatively small, it has never- 
theless resulted in a sizable reduction in 
the total corn production. 

Mr. President, if we had not had the 
soil bank program and the acreage con- 
trol program, total corn production 
would have been near the 4 billion 
bushel mark. This gives some indica- 
tion of what can be expected should the 
corn and feed-grain provisions of S. 
4071 be enacted. 

Total domestic disappearance has av- 
eraged some 3 billion bushels in recent 
years. Therefore, we can expect yearly 
production to be approximately 1 bil- 
lion bushels in excess of domestic needs. 
Most of this excess production will move 
into the Government’s hands through 
the $1.10 loan. In view of the past diffi- 
culty, the Department of Agriculture 
will be faced with an almost impossible 
task of handling such great amounts 
of grain. 

The loss to the Government will be 
enormous. Feed-grain prices will be 
forced down, livestock prices will decline 
and, most serious, there will be further 
declines in farm income. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
will keep these facts in mind as they 
evaluate the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 additional min- 
utes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
this amendment is based on the belief 
that many farmers are willing to co- 
operate in adjusting production to meet 
demand and that Congress, therefore, 
has a responsibility to provide the mech- 
anism whereby farmers can accomplish 
this goal. 

The amendment would give to corn 
and feed grain producers an opportunity 
to choose between two alternative pro- 
grams—similar to the choice plans of- 
fered for cotton producers in S. 4071. 

To those farmers who desire to pro- 
duce, without restrictions, and therefore 
accept the lower price, the program em- 
bodied in the committee bill, S. 4071, is 
retained. However, instead of this pro- 
gram being mandatory on all producers 
of feed grains, this amendment would of- 
fer another plan whereby farmers could 
adjust their production and would re- 
ceive higher price supports. Each pro- 
ducer would have complete freedom to 
choose the program best suited to his in- 
dividual condition and circumstances. 

If a farmer selected choice A, he would 
reduce the acreage of both primary— 
corn and sorghum—and secondary—bar- 
ley, oats, and rye—feed grains by 20 per- 
cent below the average acreage devoted 
to these crops in the past 3 years. This 
acreage would be placed in the Conserva- 
tion Reserve, and be eligible for compen- 
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sation in cash, or in negotiable certif- 
icates redeemable for feed grains now 
held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. Price supports under “choice A” 
would be at 85 percent of parity for corn, 
and comparable levels for the other feed 
grains. 

As is the case with cotton, price sup- 
ports to producers who elected choice A 
would be through a purchase program. 
Under choice B price supports would be 
through loans, purchases, or other op- 
erations. 

Beginning in 1959, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is directed to offer its 
holdings of feed grains for sale at not 
less than 105 percent of the choice B 
level of price supports, plus reasonable 
carrying charges. 

The choice B program for corn and 
feed grain producers is the identicai pro- 
gram offered as title II, of S. 4071. 
Briefly, this choice would establish price 
supports at 90 percent of the preceding 
3-year average price received by farm- 
ers, but not less than $1.10 per bushel on 
corn. Price supports on the other feed 
grains would be at comparable levels but 
not less than 60 percent of parity. 
There would be no acreage allotments or 
marketing quotas on corn or any of the 
other feed grains. 

In summary, this proposed amend- 
ment would give to the corn and feed 
grain producers an opportunity to 
choose the type of program best suited 
to their individual operation. Such a 
choice program, dealing with all of the 
feed grains, provides a method whereby 
production can be adjusted so as to 
maintain reasonable levels of farm in- 
come in the feed grain-livestock segment 
of the agricultural economy. 

Mr. President, I again thank the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana for his courtesy in yielding time to 
me. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, before we 
vote on the proposed amendment, I 
should like to put in the Recor a state- 
ment of the probable effect of the bill 
which we are considering on corn sup- 
port prices next year. 

The support price for corn in the com- 
mercial area for those acres which are 
in compliance with allotments is now 
$1.36 a bushel. This year it is estimated 
that about 12 percent of the corn acre- 
age of the commercial corn area will be 
in compliance and entitled to this sup- 
port price. 

For corn producers in the noncommer- 
cial area, the support price is $1.02. 

It is estimated that next year the sup- 
port price for the small percentage 
which is in compliance will be about 
$1.32 a bushel under existing law. That 
will mean that all of the corn produced 
outside the Corn Belt will be entitled to 
a support price of approximately 99 
cents a bushel. 

Under the bill we are presently con- 
sidering it is estimated the support price 
for corn next year will be $1.15 a bushel 
clear across the country regardless of 
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whether the corn is grown because there 
will be no commercial area or noncom- 
mercial area. 

I should like to mention another mat- 
ter of importance. I have seen figures 
cast around to show what the probable 
support prices for feed grains will be. 
No one can tell at this time exactly what 
the support price for each feed grain will 
be next year under the proposed law. 
However, the figures which have been 
generally thrown around assume that the 
support level will immediately drop to 
60 percent of parity. That should not 
be assumed. 

The Secretary, as of this year, had the 
right to fix the support price for feed 
grains anywhere from zero up to 90 per- 
cent of parity, and he has fixed them at 
70 percent. The support price this year 
is 70 percent of parity, although the Sec- 
retary had full authority to set it at 60 
percent if he so desired. 

I would suggest that Members of the 
Senate should not pay too much atten- 
tion to those figures which purport to 
indicate what the support price for feed 
grains will be next year, because we sim- 
ply do not know. We know that under 
the bill the support prices for the other 
feed grains will be based on the support 
price for corn, after taking into consid- 
eration the comparable value of corn for 
feeding purposes, and other factors. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
regret to have to oppose my good friend 
from Minnesota on his amendment. I 
wish to say to the Senate that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry con- 
sidered an amendment somewhat similar 
to the one we are now debating. The dif- 
ference between the two is that, accord- 
ing to terms of the amendment presented 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, the support price proposed was 
90 percent rather than 85 percent, and 
the amount to be deducted from the 
farmer's allotment was 25 percent in- 
stead of the 20 percent included in the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. President, as it was explained to 
the committee, if this proposal were en- 
acted, it would impose an insurmount- 
able burden upon the Department of 
Agriculture, in my judgment. I have no 
doubt that this proposal would result in 
the hiring of a great many more em- 
ployees. I say this for the simple reason 
that, if this amendment is enacted, it 
would become necessary for the Depart- 
ment to ascertain how many acres of 
corn or sorghum or oats or rye or barley 
were planted on a given farm during the 
past 3 years. That would have to be 
done before a farmer could take advan- 
tage of the 85-percent price support. 

This amendment also seeks to divide 
feed grains into primary and secondary 
feed grains. Corn and sorghum would 
be in the primary class, and it would 
become necessary for the Department of 
Agriculture to determine the average 
amount of corn planted during the last 3 
years and the average amount of sor- 
ghum planted during the last 3 years by 
each farmer who desires to take advan- 
tage of the 85-percent price support. 
Then the Department of Agriculture 
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would have to deduct from that 20 per- 
cent of such average acreage. The same 
procedure would be true of the second- 
ary feed grains, oats, rye, and barley. 

There is also another factor. The 
corn farmers of the Nation have been 
struggling for the past few years to have 
acreage allotments removed. This 
amendment, if adopted, would be effec- 
tive only for 3 years. At the end of that 
time we would go back to the present 
program, which has not worked, and 
which has been objectionable to the corn 
farmer. 

It will be recalled by Senators that the 
allotted acreage today is so small that 
very few farmers—38 percent, to give the 
exact figure—take advantage of the 
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price-support program. There is a pro- 
vision in the pending bill which would 
remove all acreage restrictions as to corn 
and feed grains. It is more or less in the 
nature of permanent legislation. Farm- 
ers would be permitted to plant what- 
ever they desired, whether it be corn, rye, 
oats, barley, or sorghum. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table which shows the compli- 
ance and noncompliance of corn farmers 
to acreage allotments during the 1955, 
1956, and 1957 programs. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Corn: Compliance report for 1955, 1956, and 1957 programs * 


{Data for commercial corn-producing area only] 


Number of farms 


Corn acreage allotment 


Acreage planted to corn 


Percent, 
Program Comply-| farms 
year Total ing comply- Total plying 
ing arms 
a) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

1955....... 1,622,440 | 833, 982 51.4 | 49,672,496 | 26,921, 321 54,2 | 54, 210, 762 | 21,924, 896 40.5 
1956......- 1, 697, 845 | 746,010 43.9 | 43, 135, 862 | 19, 778, 469 45.9 |253, 025, 184 |?16, 261, 799 30.7 
1957..-.... 1,790, 299 | 690, 651 38.6 | 37, 103, 899 | 13, 442, 306 36, 2 | 50, 937, 498 | * 7, 061, 622 14.0 


1 Data on farms checked for compliance with allotment and Soil Bank programs. 
3 Includes 1,943,155 acres of corn destroyed to comply with allotment and Soil Bank programs. 


3 Includes 61,297 acres of corn destroyed to Somply ‘aie onneni ama Aan Bank 
1¢ allotments of 5,218,560 acres, 


include Soil Bank reserve acres signed up within t 
been planted to corn, 


rograms. ‘This item does not 
ost of this reserve would have 


Source: Grain Division, CSS, Agriculture—Washington, July 23, 1958, 


Mr. ELLENDER. I return to the prop- 
osition that, in my judgment, this pro- 
gram would be unworkable; and if it 
were adopted, the present program would 
again become effective. It has been ob- 
jectionable throughout the years, and I 
am sure that the corn farmers, as well as 
all other grain growers, would prefer to 
have a permanent program, such as is 
provided in the pending bill. 

This amendment would strike out the 
corn and feed grain provisions of the 
bill and provide instead, with respect to 
the 1959, 1960, and 1961 crops, for: First, 
suspension of corn acreage allotments; 
second, establishment of farm corn- 
sorghum bases and secondary feed grain 
bases approximately equal to their 1956, 
1957, and 1958 average acreage planted 
to, or diverted from, corn and sorghum, 
or secondary feed grains, respectively; 
third, either (i) price support through 
purchase for corn at 85 percent of 
parity, and for secondary feed grains at 
a comparable level, if the farm operator 
elects to reduce his corn sorghum and 
feed grain acreage by at least 20 percent 
below his corn-sorghum and secondary 
feed grain bases and devote at least such 
20 percent to the conservation reserve; 
or (ii) price support for corn and feed 
grains at the levels provided by the bill 
as it was reported from the committee, 
if the farm operator does not elect so to 
reduce his acreage; fourth, sale of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks of feed 
grains at 5 percent above the lower sup- 
port level, plus reasonable carrying 
charges. 


Notwithstanding any time or mone- 
tary limitations on the conservation-re- 
serve program, each producer electing to 
reduce acreage and take the higher sup- 
port level would be permitted to partici- 
pate in the conservation-reserve pro- 
gram to the extent necessary to qualify 
for the higher support. 

This would provide only a temporary 
program at the end of which we would 
revert to the present program. A sim- 
ilar amendment was considered and re- 
jected by the committee. It would move 
in the direction of further controls, 
while corn producers have generally in- 
dictated they do not wish to subject 
themselves to controls. It would re- 
quire allotments for the feed grains 
other than corn, which have never been 
subject to allotments, and the Depart- 
ment advises that it would have great 
difficulty obtaining the necessary data. 
It would provide 85 percent of parity 
support for a commodity not subject 
to marketing quotas and penalties in 
return for a voluntary reduction of 20 
percent from recent acreages, while pro- 
ducers of other commodities have taken 
more substantial cuts. It would permit 
corn producers to plant a greater acre- 
age of corn in the commercial area than 
the present allotment provides and re- 
ceive support at 85 percent of parity. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Iowa IMr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER]. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Louisiana. I 
hope I shall not take the time of the 
Senate for 5 minutes. 

This particular amendment was pre- 
sented to the committee, thoroughly 
considered, and rejected by the commit- 
tee. As the Senator from Louisiana has 
pointed out, it provides for a system of 
measurement of farms which is today 
not in existence, so far as the machin- 
ery is concerned. It would require a 
horde of new officials all over the United 
States to measure and ascertain the 
so-called feed grain base for each farm 
in the United States—especially each 
farm whose operator wished to take ad- 
vantage of the provision. 

It seems to me that under the cir- 
cumstances the proposal would not only 
be unworkable, but would be extremely 
expensive. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the fact that the only time in recent 
years when corn farmers have had an 
opportunity to vote on the situation, 
while only 25 or 26 percent actually 
voted, 63 percent of those who voted, 
voted to eliminate acreage allotments 
and operate on an unallocated acreage 
basis. 

Another feature which is somewhat in- 
congruous is this: This afternoon the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] pro- 
posed a cutoff date in his amendment 
relating to the price-support program on 
cotton, rice, corn, and feed grains. That 
was objected to strenuously. It was said 
that what was desired was a permanent 
program, It was said that there must 
not be a cutoff date. Now we have a cut- 
off date amendment from the very ones 
who were objecting so much to a cutoff 
date. They bring forward an amend- 
ment with a cutoff date in it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota did not object to a cutoff 
date. I believe a cutoff date is very de- 
sirable. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I understand 
that the Senator from Minnesota vig- 
orously opposed the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The cutoff date 
was merely a flyspeck on a bad pie. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The cutoff 
date was the sole issue in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I regret to say 
that the main effect of that amendment 
would have been to eliminate the floors 
which were provided in the committee 
bill, which I thought were desirable. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In any event, 
this amendment proposes to put into ef- 
fect a most complicated system. We 
considered it thoroughly in the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, and it 
was rejected. I hope the Senate will 
support the simple, workable, and what 
I believe to be economical provisions of 
the bill as it came from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, as a 
step forward in attempting to make farm 
products commercially competitive in a 
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reasonably protected economy. I do not 
believe the proposed program would do 
it. I believe that the bill as it came 
from the committee would do it, and I 
hope the Senate will reject the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, un- 
less some other Senator desires to speak, 
I am ready to relinquish the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
HUMPHREY] is exhausted. All time hav- 
ing been either exhausted or yielded 
back, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the yeas 
and nays be ordered on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

Te Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
TO 

Mr. JORDAN (when his name was 
called), On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CARROLL]. If he were present and vot- 
ing he would vote “yea.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. CAR- 
ROLL], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from -Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Frear] is absent by leave of the Senate 
attending the 49th Congress of the Inter- 
ery Union at Rio de Janeiro, 

razil. 
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The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

On this vote the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. HOLLAND]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Missouri would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Florida would vote “nay.” 
The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is paired with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. FREAR]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Montana 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
BYRD] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CASE] 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. HOBLITZELL] are absent because of 
official business having been appointed 
by the Vice President to attend the 49th 
Congress of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Payne], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. POTTER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] are detained 
on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. HOBLITZELL], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. POTTER], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas, 23, 
nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Church Kennedy Mundt 
Clark Kerr Neuberger 
Cooper Langer Proxmire 
Douglas uson Symington 
Humphrey Mansfield Thye 
Jackson McNamara Wiley 
Johnson, Tex. Monroney Young 
Johnston, S.C. Morse 

NAYS—55 
Aiken Bush Dirksen 
Allott Butler Dworshak 
Anderson Capehart Eastland 
Barrett Carlson Ellender 
Beall Case, N. J Ervin 
Bennett Chavez Fulbright 
Bible Cotton Goldwater 
Bricker Curtis Gore 
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Green Lausche Saltonstall 
Hayden Long Schoeppel 
Hickenlooper Malone Smith, Maine 
Hill Martin, Iowa Sparkman 

Morton Stennis 
Ives O'Mahoney Talmadge 
Javits Pastore Thurmond 
Jenner Purtell Watkins 
Kefauver Revercomb Williams 
Knowland Robertson 
Kuchel Russell 

NOT VOTING—18 

Bridges Hennings Murray 
Byrd Hoblitzell Payne 
Carroll Holland Potter 
Case, S. Dak. Jordan Smathers 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Smith, N. J 
Frear McClellan Yarborough 


So Mr. HUMPHREY’S amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1959—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 13066) making 
appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of today, p. 15183.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a table which 
reflects the action of the two Houses on 
the legislative branch appropriation bill, 
as well as the final amounts agreed to in 
conference. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Legislative appropriation bill, 1959—Legislative branch 


Legislative branch 


SENATE 

Senators: 
Compensation of Senators 
Mileage of the President of the Senate and of Senators. 
Expense allowance for majority and minority leaders. 
> pteen cee of the Vice President... 
Expense allowance of the Vice President 
Beneficiaries of deceased Senators. 


Total, Senators 


Appropria- Estimates, Conference 
tions, 1958 1959 action 
sepa SES $2, 328, 245 245 
51, 000 n jE 000 
4,000 4,000 
37,695 37, 695 
10, 000 10, 000 
000 
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Legislative appropriation bill, 1959—Legislative branch—Continued 


Legislative branch A pproptia 


ms, 


Senate—Continued 


Salaries of officers and employees: 

Office of the Vice President.............-.-------.. 
Chaplain _...--.-.-.-..... 
Office of the Secretary of 
Committee employees-.-..... 
Conference committees: 

Majority, clerical salaries... 

Minority, clerical salaries__.-...----.-------- 
Administrative and clerical assistants to Senators. 
Office of the Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper-_-.-......... 
Office of secretaries for the majority and minority, salaries.. 
Office of the majority and minority whips...............-.--.-.-----------------.-------- 


Total, salaries of officers and employees. .......-...---.-----<.---0e-enoeenene----nene--- 


Office of Legislative Counsel of the Senate: 
Salaries and expenses. 


RIALS TOD a Od «Calan ceva te aten nee OE E E T O A 
BOGE) cian n ca eween-aseenarennnnaganassscusenmananiaeunuhnnenamasncesevipetgesevaneee 197, 385 
Contingent expe: 
AAAA Yi reorganization. Av ont cachet cas i ttc AE ANET ESER ENTER 106; S00" loan conan nn nen 104, 500 
Senate policy committees- .......--.--.-- 223, 650 223, 650 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report- 143, 360 143. 360 143, 360 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy ---.- 234, 385 233, 520 233, 520 
Joint Committee on Printing. ..-... 66, 840 73, 900 73, 900 
Committee on Rules and Administra 32, 990 35, 010 35, 010 
Vice President’s automobile --.-.....- 7, 600 7, 600 7, 600 
Automobile for the President pro tem: 12, 600 12, 600 12, 600 
Automobiles for majority and minority leade 25, 200 25, 200 25, 200 
Reporting Senate proceedings.__....-...... 188, 825 188, 825 188, 825 
SRR eee Ses 31, 190 31,190 31, 199 
bt Pag and investigations. 3, 160, 000 3, 160, 000 3, 160, 000 
Folding documents. ...... 29, 000 29, 000 29, 000 
Senate restaurants... 85, 000 85, 000 85, 000 
ail transportation. 16, 560 16, 560 16, 560 
Miscellaneous items. . 1, 498, 645 1, 601, 245 1, 601, 245 
Postage stamps_... 39, 775 45, 960 45, 960 
Stationery. -...-- . 187, 500 187, 500 
Communications... -=-= 14, 559 
Total contingent expenses... 6, 221, 170 
VO SE a NY OE I DE FAC Ee Coa weer Sore Bate 23, 473, 180 
06 à Fiche Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES = 
OSS n ES A rE C B a L 1 
Mileage and expense allowance of Speaker. ...------. SECURES aS 9 hd 
Salaries, officers and employees: 
Offices of the Speakerics -ccie 65. n sna ind soci n nasa iinei eioi aan 53, 075 
Office of the Parliamentarian _ x 3 60, 265 60, 265 
Office of the Chaplain.. 7,450 
Office of the Clerk... 937,070 937, 070 
Committee employees. 000 2, 400, 000 2, 400, 000 
Office of the Sergeant at 497, 660 514, 620 514, 620 
Office of the Doorkeeper.. 874, 095 874, 095 874, 095 
Minority employees. -+ 244, 580 244, 580 244, 580 
Office of the Postmaster___.... 259, 815 259, 815 259,815 
Oficial Reporters of Debates... 158, 255 158, 255 158, 255 
Q reporters to committees. 159, 840 159, 840 159, 840 
SEERE Committee... 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
eC 186, 000 
‘Total salaries, officers and employees.........----- 22-22-22 nen nee nnn nnn 2202.2. 6, 355, 065 
Clerk hire, Members and Delegates. 15, 000, 000 
Contingent expenses. 
PEN RRS SS OS aie SE a Nten aed So D a, 3 231, 800 
ipenn items... 2, 196, 400 2, 196, 400 
Re ing hearings_..---.-... 125, 000 125, 000 125, 000 
8 l and select committees._.......-.--..... 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. .------- 240, 000 240, 000 240, 000 
Joint Committee on Immigration and Nationality Polley. , 20, 000 20, 000 20, 000. 
Office of Coordinator of Information_-..-.--.-------------- 89, 795 89, 795 89, 795 89, 795 
elegraph and telephone-......... 1, 300, 000 1, 300, 000 1, 300, 000 1, 300, 000 
Stationery... -.....-----5-~ 525, 600 525, 600 525, 600 525, 600 
‘Attendin physician's office. 13, 145 13, 145 13, 145 13,145 
Posi ps.. 138, 460 138, 460 138, 460 138, 460 
Folding documen 200. 000 200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 
Revision of laws. 16, 500 16, 500 16, 500 16, 500 
peaker’s automobi 16, 009 16, 000 16, 000 16, 000 
Automobile for the majority leader.. 16, 000 16, 000 16, 000 16, 000 
Automobile for the minority leader.. 16, 000 16, 000 16, 000 16, 000 
New edition of United States Code.......- 
New edition of District of Columbia Code. 
Payments to widows of deceased Members_._.._............-...-...--------------------- 
‘Total, contingent expanaetic casos dn na n aa a a A 7, 144, 700 7, 144, 700 
Total, House of Representatives. .---...---2- 2222.22 s 1 ote ee ee ene n neuen EDESA 39, 320, 805 39, 337, 765 
LEGISLATIVE MISCELLANEOUS 
Capitol Police: 
a an eaaa T E NE ATRAE A O E AEN E Sr S a RE A G 36, 700 
Capitol Poros Re oi iad nadaa Aaa iaa o a A a dio a a 89, 236 
Ses ECON NRO ET E a 125, 936 
Å = 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expenditures_.....-...-----------<-- Bit nk LD 22, 500 
TOGIREA GION OF RRR RA DE TAVAS gang Sains R 53, 500 
Statement of appropriations_-— 5,000 
2, 259, 000 
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Legislative branch 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


ay 
Senate Office Building..-.---------------- 
Additional office building for U. S. Senate_--- 
ure and furnishings, additional Senate O 
Remodeling Senate Office Building. -_.._.... 
page of additional Senate building site. 


Salaries and expenses. .....-...-....---------------------- 


Relocation of greenhouses..........-.-- 
Total, Botanic Garden 


Total, Library of Congress-......-..-....----------- 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


Printi: 
Ottice 


ana Dinding EE ..5..scaneesk 
Superintendent of Documents.. 


Total, Government Printing Office 


Total, Legislative Branch.................---.----- 
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Appropria- 
tions, 1958 


Estimates, 
1959 


July 25 


House bill Senate bill Conference 


action 


ai a 965, 000 t 965, 000 

1, 258, 000 1, 283, 400 1, 283, 400 1, 283, 400 

7, 500, 000 22, 500, 000 22, 500, 000 22, 500, 000 

1, 700, 000 1, 769, 000 1, 730, 221 1, 738, 000 

747, 400 693, 400 693, 400 693, 400 

89, 800 75, 000 75, 000 75, 000 

30, 757, 300 27, 845, 225 30, 630, 446 30, 638, 225 

Re ne) Aa ee 385, 500 385, 500 385, 500 385, 500 
587, 000 587, 000 587, 000 587, 000 

972, 500 972, 500 972, 500 972, 500 

875, 000 6, 271, 686 6, 171, 686 6, 224, 851 6, 200, 000 

, 390, 000 1, 274, 056 1, 274, 056 1, 274, 056 1, 274, 056 

200, 000 1, 277, 311 1, 250, 000 1, 265, 000 1, 265, 000 

668, 000 1, 777, 535 1, 777. 535 1, 777, 535 1, 777, 535 

320, 000 320, 000 320, 000 320, 000 320, 000 

90, 000 90, 000 90, 000 90, 000 90, 000 

27, 500 30, 000 30, 000 30, 000 30, 000 

1, 200, 000 1, 355, 000 1, 355, 000 1, 355, 000 1, 355, 000 

Peg ET He SS WR RMR Parke ate Sea i 100, 000 100, 000 100, 000 
BEEE AETA E a e e E ke ae eele 11, 770, 500 13, 115, 588 12, 368, 277 12, 436, 442 12, 411, 591 
10, 000, 000 10, 700, 000 10, 700, 000 10, 700, 000 10, 700, 000 

3,175, 000 3, 295, 190 3, 205, 190 3, 295, 190 3, 295, 190 

13, 175, GOO 13, 995, 190 13, 995, 190 13, 995, 190 13, 995, 190 

ieee ge rar EEEE 107, 200,50 | 128,840,000 | 00,042,118 | 128,320,419 | 123, 297, 387 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the re- 
port is a unanimous one on the part of 
the conferees of both Houses. 

I move the adoption of the report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 13066, which was 
read, as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
July 25, 1958. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 17, 20, 38, 40, 42, 43, 44, 47, 
50, 54, and 55 to the bill (H. R. 13066) 
entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the legislative branch for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes,” 
and concur therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 16, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum first named in said 
amendment, insert “$2,050,910.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 56, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the mat- 
ter proposed by said amendment, insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 105. Effective July 1, 1958, the an- 
nual rates of basic compensation of the 
following members of the Capitol Police 
with more than 4 years’ service shall be: 
Lieutenants, $3,000; special officers, $3,000; 
sergeants, $2,700; and privates, $2,340. In 
computing length of service for the purposes 
of this paragraph, there shall be credited 
all service performed within any 65-year 
period, whether or not continuous, as a 


member of the Capitol Police. A change in 
the rate of compensation based on the com- 
pletion of 4 years’ service shall be effective 
on the first day of the first pay period which 
begins after such completion.” 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate agree to the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 16 and 56. 
These pertain to the salaries of the 
Capitol Police officers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA TEACHERS’ SALARY ACT 
OF 1955 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 13132) to amend 
the District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Salary Act of 1955, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BIBLE. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendment, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Frear, 
Mr. Proxmire, Mr. Morse, Mr. BEALL, 
and Mr. Morton conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


THE INTERSTATE HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the New 
York Times as of this date has an article 
entitled “Contracts Up 50 Percent for 
Road Building,” and indicates that it is a 
result of the antirecession program 
brought about by the Congress on recom- 
mendations of the Public Works Com- 
mittee of both Houses. 

I ask unanimous consent that the said 
article be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONTRACTS UP 50 PERCENT FOR Roap BUILD- 
ING—JUNE Awarps $195 MILLION—$133 
MILLION ALSO GIVEN IN HIGHWAY AID BY 
UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON, July 24.—The volume of con- 

struction contracts awarded for the Inter- 

state Highway System last month was almost 
double that of the month before, the Bureau 
of Public Roads reported today. 

June contract awards amounted to $195 
million, covering 369 miles, compared to $105 
million in May, for 215 miles. 

In addition, the Bureau reported $133 
million of contract awards for 1,998 miles of 
Federal-aid primary and secondary high- 
ways and their urban extensions. 

A spurt in highway building in recent 
months has been a factor in keeping con- 
struction activity strong, helping to offset the 
cutback in expansion of industrial facilities. 

This year’s Federal highway legislation, 
made liberal in the name of combating re- 
cession, included a special $400 million Fed- 
eral-aid fund, 
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The Bureau reported that under this pro- 
gram, as of June 30, construction was under 
way on 358 miles. The estimated cost of this 
mileage is $24,700,000, of which $16,600,000 
is Federal funds. 

Interstate highway construction under 
way on June 30 totaled 3,167 miles, esti- 
mated to cost $1,740,000,000. On the lesser 
roads—primary, secondary and urban—con- 
struction was under way on 23,330 miles, esti- 
mated to cost $2,220,000,000, 

Other economic reports of the day showed 
department store sales continuing to exceed 
last year’s levels, and railroad freight busi- 
ness staging a revival from lower levels in 
early July. 

The Federal Reserve Board reported that 
department store sales last week were 2 per- 
cent greater than in the same week last year. 
Sales were improved in 7 of the 12 Federal 
Reserve districts. 

Department store business has been better 
than a year ago for a number of weeks, but 
for the 644 months since January 1 it trails 
last year by 2 percent. Only the New York 
district has shown an improvement over last 
year, and that only 1 percent. 

The Association of American Railroads re- 
ported that freight car loadings last week had 
totaled 381,817 cars, which was 18.5 percent 
greater than the week before. Loadings con- 
tinued to be substantially below year-ago 
levels, however. Last week’s figure was 21.7 
percent lower than the same week last year. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 4071) to provide 
more effective price, production adjust- 
ment, and marketing programs for vari- 
ous agricultural commodities. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment identified as 
“7-14-58—A,” and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The amendment 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 3, it is 
proposed to strike out the sentence be- 
ginning on line 22 and ending on line 
25, which reads as follows: 

The additional acreage authorized by this 
section shall not be taken into account in 
establishing future State, county, and farm 
acreage allotments. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, 30 
minutes is available to the Senator from 
Arizona.. How much time does he yield 
to himself? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Approximately 5 
minutes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
one of the most important aspects of 
Senate bill 4071, as it applies to cotton, 
is that it makes it possible for the cotton 
industry to embark on a program of pro- 
ducing good quality cotton at a price the 
market will pay. The amendment which 
I propose would in no way penalize pro- 
ducers, no matter where they may be lo- 
cated, who are able and willing to pro- 
duce cotton for other than Federal Gov- 
ernment storage. My amendment would 
provide for the gradual location of cot- 
ton acreage in the areas where cotton of 
good quality can be economically pro- 
duced. 

Just as cattle production has gradu- 
ally shifted into the Southeast, because 
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of economic factors, so should cotton be 
permitted to seek its own best environ- 
ment. If the livestock industry had been 
put on a basis comparable to that im- 
posed on the cotton industry, the shift 
in cattle population would not have been 
nearly so dramatic. But even in the face 
of this economic shift, the efficient live- 
stock men in the West are still in the 
business and, I venture to say, are doing 
as well as their colleagues in the newer 
cattle areas. But if, by Government 
edict, areas of livestock production had 
been frozen at some arbitrary point, 
what chance would the new areas have 
had to develop the efficient operations 
which today are so prevalent in the 
Southeast? 

Yet, here we have before us proposed 
legislation which would impose just such 
a freeze on cotton producers. Senate bill 
4071 provides for a 40-percent increase 
in acreage for producers who are willing 
to accept a reduction of 15 parity points 
in support price, but disallows the in- 
creased acres for history purposes. 

Let us examine this proposition math- 
ematically, from the viewpoint of an in- 
dividual cotton producer. We shall use 
approximate figures for an Arizona pro- 
ducer: Assuming that he had a 50-acre 
allotment in 1958, his 1959 choice A al- 
lotment would be a reduction of 8 per- 
cent, leaving him 46 acres. If he pro- 
duced 1,000 pounds an acre, his total 
yield would be 46,000 pounds. We do not 
know what the Government purchase 
price would ‘be under choice’ A in 1959, 
but 35 cents a pound might be a close 
guess; and that price would gross him 
$16,100. Production costs vary from 
farm to farm; but using 23 cents a 
pound, which is substantially the aver- 
age in Arizona, he would have produc- 
tion costs of $10,580, leaving a net of 
$5,520. If he should select choice B, 
he would receive a 40-percent increase 
in acreage, so his allotment would be 
64.40 acres. Fifteen parity points would 
be the equivalent of a reduction of more 
than 5 cents a pound in the support 
level. Assuming the same 1,000-pound 
yield, he would produce 64,400 pounds of 
cotton; and, using 5 cents less than the 
35 cents we used in choice A, he would 
gross $19,320. Taking the benefit of 
a doubt on such a relatively small acre- 
age increase, let us assume that he cuts 
his production costs to 21 cents a pound. 
In this case his net would be $5,796, or 
only $276 more than under plan A. Any 
substitute crop on the additional acres 
that would net $15 or more an acre 
would yield more income, in combina- 
tion with choice A, than would choice 
B under these conditions. 

What, then, is the incentive and why 
do we want to make choice B possible? 
Well, one incentive is that the farmer 
can decide to gamble that he can pro- 
duce a high-quality cotton and sell his 
crop on the open market in excess of the 
support price. Another incentive would 
be to protect, strengthen, and stabilize 
the cotton industry by starting in the 
direction of producing in quantity a 
quality product at a price the market 
will absorb. 

But is it fair to ask some producers 
to bail the industry out of serious diffi- 
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culty and then, when they have suc- 
ceeded, to distribute the fruits of their 
success back among those who chose to 
remain a part of the problem rather 
than become a part of the solution? 

It seems much fairer to me, and it also 
makes more sense economically, to allow 
the additional acres used under choice 
B to be counted for history purposes; so 
that as markets expand and increased 
acreages are needed, the increases can 
be returned, to a large degree, to the 
farms that provided the solution. 

S. 4071, with its provisions for price 
supports based on the 3 previous years’ 
avernge market prices, certainly moves 
in the right direction. My amend- 
ment would speed the transition to a 
freer cotton industry, with the right to 
produce determined economically rather 
than politically. 

I think the cotton industry is slowly 
coming to realize that until it again 
comes under the operations of the law 
of supply and demand and has its prices 
determined by that law, rather than by 
the law of the Congress, it is going to be 
in trouble. 

We in the Far West, in California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and parts of 
Texas—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arizona has 
expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield myself an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That part of the 
United States can produce cotton much 
cheaper than can parts of the South 
which have historically produced cotton. 

There has been a great transition in 
the raising of cattle from the plains and 
meadows of the West to the southeastern 
section of the United States, until I be- 
lieve the Southeast is the largest pro- 
ducer of cattle in the United States. 

My State of Arizona happens to lead 
the Nation in the growth of agricultural 
income. From 1946 to 1956, we have had 
a gain of 128.2 percent. In the same 
time, while we have had that astounding 
gain, there has been a reduction of cot- 
ton acreage, from 1953, when 682,000 
acres were planted, to 1956, which is 
the last year for which I have figures, 
when 358,000 acres were planted. 

It is true that as year succeeds year 
we slowly but surely increase our pro- 
ducing history, and thereby get a larger 
acreage allotment; but my argument is 
an economic one. My argument is that 
by the law of the land we are stifling a 
transition which would be natural with- 
out such a law. We are denying the 
farmers of the Deep South, where cotton 
has been historically grown, the right to 
withdraw from cotton production, if 
they cannot make any money, and go 
into some other line. We are also deny- 
ing to the Far West, namely, California, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and parts of 
Texas, the right to grow cotton, when 
they can grow it cheaper and better than 
can any other areas in the United - 
States, 
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In 1953 cotton lint produced for Ari- 
zona $218,608,000. In 1956 cotton lint 
produced only $136,718,000. 

These are economic arguments I am 
using, to try to convince my colleagues 
that the cotton provisions of agricultural 
laws have been in force too long, and 
that the country would be better off if 
cotton were sold on the open market 
under the operation of the law of supply 
and demand. 

My amendment is directed to that end. 
My amendment would allow any in- 
crease of acreage which would occur 
under the adoption of plan B, should 
the farmer desire to use plan B, to be 
applied to his history, and not have only 
a temporary arrangement for 2 years, 
at the end of which Arizona, New Mex- 
ica, California, and west Texas cotton 
farmers would find themselves operating 
under the conditions which prevailed in 
1958. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to speak 
any longer on this proposal. It is an 
amendment which is vital to the western 
part of the United States. I believe it 
is very vital to the agricultural economy 
in that, if we can accomplish the objec- 
tive, we shall take an important step to- 
ward getting out of the agricultural 
morass in which we have found ourselves 
in the past 10 years. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks a statement which has been pre- 
pared by my staff, entitled “Principal 
Legislative Provisions Affecting Appor- 
tionment of Cotton Allotments Among 
States, Counties and Farms.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS AFFECTING 
APPORTIONMENT OF COTTON ALLOTMENTS 
AMONG STATES, COUNTIES, AND FARMS 
1, Basically the Agricultural Adjustment 

Act of 1938, under which cotton acreage allot- 

ments operated from 1938 through 1943, pro- 

vided that the national allotment be appor- 
tioned to States on basis of their respective 
baleage production for the 5 years preceding 
the year in which the national acreage for 

a crop year was apportioned to States. The 

„State allotment was apportioned to counties 

on basis of past cotton acreage history. 

2. There was no cotton allotment program 
for 1944 through 1949, during which time 
anyone was free to plant any acreage of cot- 
ton he wanted to or could anywhere he 
wanted to. In order to induce cotton farmers 
to grow more food and feed crops, the Con- 
gress enacted Public Law 12, 79th Congress, 
commonly referred to as the War Crop Act, 
which provided that certain crops, if planted 
in lieu of cotton during the years 1945 
through 1947, would be considered as though 
planted to cotton in future State, county, and 
farm allotment determination. 

3. In 1949, when it became quite obvious 
that allotments on cotton would by law be 
in effect for 1950, the Congress amended the 
act of 1938 to provide that the national allot- 
ment for 1950 and 1951 would be divided to 
States on basis of acreage planted to cotton 
(or war crops) in 1945, 1946, 1947, and 1948 
with a proviso that no State base would be 
less than the larger of 95 percent of actual 
cotton planted in 1947 and 1948, or 85 percent 
of the acreage actually planted in 1948. The 
1952 national allotment, had there been a 
program, was to have been divided to States 
on the basis of the cotton acreage planted 

~ (plus war crops credits) during the years 

1946, 1947, 1948, and 1950. (The plantings of 
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cotton in 1949 were excluded by law from 
counting in the future by Public Law 28, 81st 
Cong.). 

4. The act provided that beginning with 
1953 and subsequent crops that the national 
allotment would be apportioned to States on 
the basis of acreage planted in the 5 years 
preceding the year in which the annual ap- 
portionment was made. 

5. In connection with the 1950 program 
there were about 550,000 acres additional al- 
located to certain farms under Public Law 
471, 81st Congress, but such acreage was not 
to count as acreage history (344 (f) (5)). 

6. The first year of national allotments on 
cotton after 1950 was 1954, when the base 
period for apportionment purpose was 1952, 
1951, 1950, 1948, and 1947. 

7. In connection with the 1954 crop there 
was about 3,465,000 acres added to the na- 
tional allotment by Public Law 290, 88d Con- 
gress. A small portion of this acreage allo- 
cated to California, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
if planted, could not count as acreage history 
(344 (m) (1)) in the State. The additional 
acreage, where planted, could count as acre- 
age history in the State, county, or farm. 

8. In 1954 the 83d Congress passed Public 
Law 690 which added authority for county 
committees to apportion the county allot- 
ment (less reserves) to farms on which cot- 
ton had been planted in the last 3 years on 
the basis of their past 3-year average instead 
of on basis of the farm’s cropland. 

9. In 1956 the Congress under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956 (Public Law 540) pro- 
vided that for 1957 and 1958 for 100,000-acre 
national reserve for small-farm minimums 
(1,000 acres for Nevada) which was in addi- 
tion to the national allotment but provide 
that such acreage shall not count in es- 
tablishing future State allotments. 

10. The same act provided for 1957 and 
1958 some additional acreage (94,000 acres 
in 1957 and 63,000 acres in 1958) to guaran- 
tee no State a cut of more than 1 percent 
from 1956 in its allotment but that such ad- 
ditional acreage would not count as acreage 
history in establishing future State acreage 
allotments. The act of 1956 provided that 
acreage diverted from cotton under the Soil 
Bank program would count as though 
planted to cotton. This act provided fur- 
ther for 1957, 1958, and 1959 all allotment 
assigned to a farm to count as though 
planted to cotton in future allotment de- 
terminations to the State, county or farm. 
In 1956 the farmer had to request that such 
acreage allotment be frozen as acreage his- 
tory. 

11. Except for the State acreage reserve 
generally speaking the same acreage consid- 
ered to be planted in a county for purpose 
of dividing the State allotment to counties 
counts in the State in dividing the national 
allotment between States. 

12. In order for a farm to be considered 
as eligible to share in the county allotment 
as an old cotton farm it must have had 
some cotton planted on it or considered to 
have been planted during at least 1 of the 
preceding 3 years. 

13. One provision of the act of 1938 as 
amended since the enactment of amend- 
ments in 1949 that whenever the acreage 
planted to cotton is within 90 percent of the 
allotment for the farm the acreage planted 
shall be considered as 100 percent of the al- 
lotment. This is a permanent provision, 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield the floor? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No; Ido not yield 
the floor. Did the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi have a question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No; I desired to 
make a request, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi ask unanimous 
consent that he may make the request 
without the time being charged to either 
side? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Mississippi 1 minute on 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to S. 2239, for the relief of Wadiha 
Salime Hamade. 

The Chair laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 2239) for the relief of 
Wadiha Salime Hamade, which was, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportation, warrant 
of arrest, and bonds, which may have issued 
in the case of Wadiha Salime Hamade, From 
and after the date of the enactment of this 
act, the said Waliha Salime Hamade shall 
not again be subject to deportation by reason 
of the same facts upon which such de- 
portation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrant and orders have issued. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
June 17, 1958, the House of Representa- 
tives amended S. 2239. I move that the 
Senate disagree to the amendment of 
the House of Representatives, request a 
conference with the House of Represent- 
atives on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
presiding officer appointed Mr, EASTLAND, 
Mr. Jounston of South Carolina, and 
Mr. Watkins, conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4071) to provide more ef- 
fective price, production adjustment, and 
marketing programs for various agricul- 
tural commodities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER]. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Lou- 
isiana allot himself? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Five minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, Iam 
sorry to have to oppose my friend from 
Arizona on this amendment. Under 
provisions of the pending bill, there are 
two groups of cotton farmers, choice A 
and choice B. The choice A farmers 
are those who remain within the allotted 
acres. Price supports for those cotton 
farmers who remain under choice A will 
be as fixed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and will range between 75 per- 
cent and 90 percent of parity. The 
choice B farmers would have the oppor- 
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tunity of increasing their allotted acre- 
age by 40 percent in return for which 
they will accept price supports 15 points 
under that received by choice A farmers, 

Most of the large cotton growers are 
located in the West. Some, of course, 
are found in Mississippi, and a few in 
Louisiana, but primarily the large farms 
are in the West. 

The purpose of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arizona is 
to have the 40-percent increase which 
would be allotted to choice B farmers 
counted for history. Of course, the 
amendment would work seriously 
against the small family cotton farmers 
of the South. 

The reason why we put the 40-percent 
provision in the bill was to permit more 
cotton to be produced, because of the 
evident shortage of good cotton which 
now exists. The record shows that al- 
though we will have on hand as of Au- 
gust 31 814 million bales of cotton, only 
2 million bales of this amount can be 
considered good cotton. The remainder 
is low-grade, short-cut, spotted cotton 
which was gathered last year during the 
rain. As Senators remember, much of 
the cotton which was finally gathered 
last year was wet, and had remained on 
the stalks for quite some time. In fact, 
some cotton could not be harvested at 
all, because of weather conditions. 

Therefore, this opportunity to in- 
crease acreage has been included in the 
bill in order to permit the growing of 
more cotton. Yet, I point out, Mr. 
President, it would be absolutely unfair 
for this extra cotton acreage to be 
counted for history. I say this because 
since the West, with its large farms, 
would be the area to take most advan- 
tage of the additional acreage, then the 
benefits of having this land counted in 
historical acreage would accrue to their 
advantage—at the direct cost to the 
Southern cotton farmers. That is par- 
ticularly true because the cotton grow- 
ers of the South are mostly small 
farmers who will not take advantage of 
the 40-percent-acreage increase. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
vote to reject the amendment, because 
of its unfairness. I fear that if the 
amendment should be agreed to, it 
might affect final passage of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that the reason why the 
small farmers will not be able to utilize 
the additional acreage is that a great 
many of them will have to be financed 
by the Government and will be in the 
Agroup? For that reason, they will not 
take advantage of the 40-percent in- 
crease which is possible, because they do 
not have the money to buy the equip- 
ment to go forward with the program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Perhaps that is one 
reason. In a State such as Georgia, 77 
percent of the cotton farmers produce 
on 10 acres or less. Those farmers 
would not be able to take advantage of 
the 40-percent increase, because they 
could not afford the lower support price. 

Let us consider a cotton farmer who 
has 10 acres to plant. It might be more 
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profitable for him to plant the 10 acres 
and obtain 85 percent of parity, instead 
of planting 14 acres—which is 40 percent 
more—and receive 70 percent of parity. 

Under the pending bill, however, it 
would be very advantageous for the 
large farmer to produce more cotton and 
receive only 15 points less than the sup- 
port price paid choice A farmers. 

As I said, those who would take ad- 
vantage of the 40-percent-increase pro- 
vision would no doubt be the larger 
farmers, and most of them, as I have 
stated, are in the West. That situation 
would certainly unduly increase cotton 
planting in the West. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. How much time does the 
Senator desire to yield to himself? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iyield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator, of 
course, realizes that option A provides 
for an overplanting of a net 27.3 percent. 
Does the Senator not realize that never 
in the history of a farm program has 
overplanted acreage earned history? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is what is 
sought to be done by the amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. For that reason the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry wrote 
language in the bill to provide that the 
increased acreage could not be counted 
for history. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iyield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Did the committee 
consider this proposal? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Did the committee 
reject it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator 
from Mississippi has just stated, never 
in the past has such extra acreage in 
cotton been counted for history. The 
extra acreage has always been excluded. 

Following the same trend, the com- 
mittee proceeded to make it possible for 
farmers to increase their planting on the 
condition that the extra planting would 
not be counted for history. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the Senator will 
permit, I should like to ask another ques- 
tion. The Senator, of course, realizes 
that, if the amendment is agreed to, the 
bill faces a veto? 

Mr.ELLENDER. I donot know. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I make that state- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the amendment 
is agreed to, I do not see how any Sena- 
tor from the South could vote for the bill. 
Whether it would be vetoed or not, I do 
not see how we could vote for the bill, 
with the amendment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. My information is 
that, if the amendment is agreed to, the 
bill will be vetoed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. Does the Senator yield himself 
more time? 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr: President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
want to say right off the bat I certainly 
challenge the statement that if the 
amendment is agreed to the bill will be 
vetoed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do, also. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to say, on 
my responsibility, that nobody in this 
Chamber has discussed this matter with 
the President of the United States. I 
have discussed the general situation 
with the Secretary of Agriculture some- 
time during this day. I do not believe 
anybody can say that if the amendment 
is added to the bill the bill will be ve- 
toed. I regret that such a statement 
was made. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I discussed this 
matter with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did the Secretary 
tell the Senator that this amendment 
would call for a veto? 

Mr. EASTLAND. My judgment is—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did he say so? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Wait a moment, 
please. My judgment is, from my dis- 
cussion with the Secretary, that if the 
amendment is agreed to, the bill will be 
vetoed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. My judgment is, 
after a discussion with the Secretary, 
that if the amendment is agreed to, it 
will not bring about a veto. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
this is. the most refreshing discussion 
we have had in the debate. It is appar- 
ent now that two very able, distin- 
guished Senators of honor and integrity 
have discussed a very important amend- 
ment with the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Two of the most able exponents of agri- 
cultural legislation in the Senate, the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
and the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico, a former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, are involved. And, Mr. President, 
after discussing this matter with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, one Senator 
comes away to say, “Just a minute, Mr. 
President; it is my judgment, after con- 
versation with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the bill will be vetoed.” The other 
Senator says, “Just a minute, Mr. Presi- 
dent; it is my judgment, after discussing 
the amendment with the Secretary, the 
bill will not be vetoed.” 

And I say, “Just a minute, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let us go down to the Department 
ment of Agriculture and let them write 
the bill.” 

What are we doing? I think this is 
ridiculous. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to say—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield a moment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iryield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Out of the time 
on the bill, I yield the time taken both by 
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the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi and the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I do 
not need to take too much time. The 
Senator from Mississippi and I have dis- 
cussed cotton legislation many times, 
and will discuss it many times in the fu- 
ture. 

I have sat in this Chamber and listened 
to Senators say about another measure, 
“Pass this farm bill. The President will 
not dare to veto it.” I went to the press- 
room, and someone asked me about it, 
and I replied, “The President will dare to 
veto it.” I call attention to the fact that 
the President did veto the bill. I put 
that statement against any others. The 
President has done pretty well with his 
vetoes of agricultural bills. He has not 
vetoed agricultural bills because farmers 
have produced commodities which can be 
sold in the market place. He may have 
vetoed them because someone wanted to 
produce commodities for the Treasury of 
the United States. 

This is not a proposal which works 
against the South. This is an amend- 
ment which works against a man who 
wants to hold his acreage and not plant 
cotton. If all one wishes to do is to hold 
on to acreage so as to put something in 
the Soil Bank, he knows what he is doing. 

The statement was made that we have 
never given history for overplanting. 
This would not be overplanting. Any 
time anyone plants within the law, he is 
not overplanting. 

There is a provision in the law that a 
farmer may elect plan A or plan B. 
Since they are both legal, how can we 
legally deny history to men who legally 
plant? ‘There are some constitutional 
problems involved when we say that a 
man who legally plants within what the 
law says he can plant cannot get his- 
tory because he overplants. It does not 
make too much sense. 

Everyone knows what happened in 
World War II. We allowed farmers 
throughout the Deep South to take out 
cotton acreage and plant peanuts and 
get both peanut acreage and cotton 
acreage. 

No one went into the constitutional 
questions involved. I thought the situa- 
tion was a little peculiar. Also, during 
that period a man could plant almost 
all commodity crops and still hold his 
cotton history, even if he never planted 
an acre of cotton. 

Under the last law, it is possible for 
a man to put his cotton land into the 
Soil Bank and hold on to his cotton 
history. 

This amendment simply provides, “Un- 
der plan B you are allowed to claim such 
planting as history.” Why not? The 
chairman of the committee says there 
are only 8 million bales, and only 2 mil- 
lion bales are good. I can tell the parts 
of the country from which the good cot- 
ton comes, and I can tell the parts of 
the country from which the poor cotton 
comes. Why penalize good cotton? 
Why say to people, “You cannot get his- 
tory for producing cotton which sells?” 

No one has difficulty disposing of high- 
grade cotton. I cannot understand why 
it is said that merely because we get 
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better grades of cotton, there is some- 
thing wrong with producing under plan 
B. When we hear people say, “We need 
more cotton acreage because we are short 
of the good grades of cotton,” when they 
present testimony to the committee day 
after day and say, “We must have more 
of the high-grade varieties of cotton,” 
it is pretty harsh to say that those who 
produce it cannot have any history for 
producing what the country needs, while 
someone who produces a grade of cotton 
which goes into the loan and stays there, 
and which no one will take out because 
it is too short staple, because it is 
spotted, or because it lacks certain quali- 
ties, may have history, and must be pro- 
tected against the awful people who plant 
the kind of cotton the trade desires. 

If a farmer is to produce for the Treas- 
ury, that is one thing. I am glad to 
allow him to hang onto his history; but 
why deny history to those who produce 
for the trade, those who produce fine, 
high-grade cotton, which is in demand 
all over the world? 

I have been at Blytheville, Ark., and 
have seen the fine type of cotton which 
is needed and is in demand in this coun- 
try. I believe the farmers in Arkansas 
will increase their acreage just as rapidly 
as will the farmers in California, west 
Texas, or New Mexico. 

I have gone into the delta of Missis- 
sippi and have seen the best cotton any- 
one could imagine. No one can persuade 
me that farmers in that part of the 
country will not take advantage of the 
opportunity to plant 40 percent more 
acreage. If they plant it to supply the 
demand in this country, why should they 
not be allowed history? 

Those producers are going to take a 
penalty—not a penalty of 15 percent, 
but a penalty of 15 parity points. By 
next year parity will be down, I assume, 
because of the extra acreage. By the 
end of the year it could drop 75 percent. 
That will be available to those who plant 
A grade. Those who plant B grade will 
receive 60 percent. 

I have said that there is some question 
about people who have been talking 
about 90 percent of parity, and who are 
now supporting a level of 60 percent of 
parity. That does not shock me quite 
so much as do some of those who have 
been talking about 90 percent for a long 
time. 

These producers take their penalty 
when they take 15 points less. Should 
they be compelled to take a double pen- 
alty, and get no history, when they con- 
tribute something which the country 
desires in the market place? Ido not see 
why. 

I know that all the cotton which 
moves under plan A will be immediately 
sold to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. All the cotton which moves under 
plan B will probably move into the mar- 
ket, because it is at a lower price. What 
is wrong about saying that those who 
produce it should get some history? We 
all have our differences as to when his- 
tory should or should not be granted, but 
it is an unusual thing to say that be- 
cause someone produces a superior prod- 
uct, a product which can be sold in the 
market, rather than a product which 
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fills warehouses, he should not be al- 
lowed history. 

A bill might be vetoed because it 
stressed the development of poor cotton, 
but it certainly should not be vetoed be- 
cause it stresses the development of high 
grade products. 

What have we done for wool? We 
have upgraded it? Why? Because 
Australian wools of fine quality came 
into the country, and we had to improve 
our wool in order that it might be sold. 

What is wrong with doing the same 
thing for cotton? There are those who 
produce tremendous quantities of cotton 
in Arizona, California, and the western 
areas of Texas. They have no difficulty 
in finding buyers. I have watched 
buyers go to the parts of the country 
where fine cotton is produced and fight 
to see who would have the opportunity 
to buy it. There is one producer in El 
Paso, Tex., who deals exclusively with 
Belgian merchants, some of whom even 
specify that they want cotton from a 
particular acreage. They have been buy- 
ing it year after year. Such cotton never 
sees the Treasury. 

One can go into other areas, where 
every bale of cotton that rolls into town 
is bought by Uncle Sam and has to be 
exported under our very liberal surplus 
program. Six million bales go into the 
loan and stay there, and no one will pick 
it out. 

At the end of World War II, we had 
7% million bales of cotton on hand. 
Was it cotton from the part of the coun- 
try we have been discussing? No. It 
was cotton half an inch long—so short 
that no American mill could handle it. 
We had to put back into working order 
mills in Japan and China which could 
almost weave horsehair, because the cot- 
ton was so short that it could not be 
handled anywhere else; yet 74% million 
bales were in the hands of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. 

I think it would be proper to say that 
those who are producing a fine grade 
of cotton in the producing area of the 
Delta of the Mississippi, or cotton such 
as I saw at Blytheville, Ark., or cotton 
produced for the trade in other areas 
of the South, and all across the Nation, 
should not be penalized because their 
cotton does not cost the Treasury any- 
thing. What is wrong with producing 
something which does not burden the 
agricultural programs? 

We used to have a total cost of $1 
billion a year for this program in the 
last years of the Democratic administra- 
tion. Now we have a cost of $6 billion 
a year. Are we proud of that? Do we 
want the cost to go to $7 billion? Is the 
only thing we know about an agricul- 
tural program the fact that people pro- 
duce for the Treasury, when the sur- 
plus must be moved and sold somewhere 
else in the world? 

I do not believe this is a bad amend- 
ment. I believe that the amendment 
of the Senator from Arizona is good. 
I think we should reward those who pro- 
duce things which can be sold, and that 
we should not say that they shall not 
have any history because they are hurt- 
ing those who produce a product which 
cannot be sold. 
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I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Arizona will be adopted. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to my distinguished sen- 
ior colleague. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I should like to in- 
form the Senate that my colleague from 
Arizona has correctly represented the 
desires of many cotton growers in our 
State. They say, “If we can grow the 
kind of cotton the market will take, 
which does not go into the loan, and if 
it is good cotton, and the world needs 
good cotton, why should we not be per- 
mitted to grow it? We are not compet- 
ing against anyone who produces cotton 
which is primarily grown in order that 
it may get a Government loan. 

They also argue that the costs of price 
supports to the Federal Government are 
at such a point that they should be of 
great concern to the American people. 

I note that in the Federal Budget in 
brief for the present fiscal year at page 
27 it is estimated that the cost of the 
farm price support program and related 
programs will be $3,253,000,000. That is 
a sizable sum of money. The amount 
has been growing year by year. If our 
cotton growers could have their way 
about it—and my colleague has cor- 
rectly represented their desires—they 
would not ask for any price support, and 
they would produce quality cotton which 
would go into the market. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. However, a producer can increase 
his acreage by 40 percent under the bill, 
and he can grow the kind of cotton the 
Senator is talking about. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The cotton growers in 
my State say, “If we can grow it, why 
can we not have the history?” My col- 
league, as I say, has correctly represented 
their position. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I do not 
believe I shall take more than a minute. 
The statement was made earlier that 
under no other program have farmers 
been permitted to increase their acreage 
without gaining acreage history. For 3 
years in a row Congress had permitted 
an increase in the durum wheat acreage 
on the basis of 2 for 1, because of a 
shortage of durum wheat. The growers 
who increased their acreage under that 
program did not gain any history. We 
should have extended the durum wheat 
legislation. This year the production is 
12 million bushels or only about half of 
our requirements, at a time when we 
have great surpluses of other wheat. 
We had such a great deal of trouble 
getting the approval of Secretary Ben- 
son to the program the last time, I did 
not attempt to introduce an extension of 
it for this year. Under this program 
the farmers did not gain any history. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield myself 3 
minutes. I should like to say, in answer 
to my good friend from New Mexico, 
that the procedure outlined by the com- 
mittee in the bill is nothing unusual. 
Farmers who desire to be classified as 
choice B farmers, can be so classified, 
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and the conditions imposed on them are 
written into the law. What are those 
conditions? They can raise their allot- 
ted acreage by 40 percent, obtain a 15 
parity point lower price, but they cannot 
count it as history. All that is written 
into the law in advance. 

I should like to go back to the pro- 
posal dealing with the national acreage 
allotment which is fixed in the bill. 
That remains as it is. Every cotton 
farmer, no matter where he is located, 
gets his proportionate share, based on 
cotton acreage history as it now stands. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. However, we have 
made it possible for those cotton farm- 
ers who so desire to expand their plant- 
ing because, as I have said, we have a 
shortage of good cotton. 

The Senator from New Mexico well 
knows that a great deal of cotton grown 
last year around Blythesville and in the 
delta region of Mississippi was good 
cotton until the rain spoiled it. Last 
year more than 3% million bales of 
cotton were ruined by rain. If it had not 
been for the fact that inclement weather 
prevented cotton farmers from saving 
their cotton, this 40-percent increase 
would not be provided in the bill. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arizona yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

I was very hopeful that the chairman 
of the committee could accept the 
amendment. I shall not ask for a yea 
and nay vote on it, because I realize the 
futility of doing so. 

In closing my argument, I merely wish 
to say that there are some fallacies in 
the farm bill which are becoming very 
apparent during the debate. We hear 
the argument made that, because there 
is a shortage of good cotton, we will al- 
low the good cotton area to grow a lit- 
tle more cotton, in order to produce more 
good cotton. However, at the same time 
the good cotton-growing areas or the 
better quality cotton-growing areas pro- 
duce that cotton, the areas which pro- 
duce the poor quality cotton will be al- 
lowed to continue to grow cotton. This 
gets us into a snake-eating-its-own-tail 
position. That is the situation we find 
with respect to the burley tobacco part 
of the bill. I understand—and I am not 
too familiar with burley tobacco—the 
average tobacco farmer a few years ago 
had 10 acres. Today he has less than 2 
acres. Perhaps it is only 1 acre. If we 
continue to try to adjust by legislation 
the mistakes we have made in the farm 
act, and if we try to adjust by legisla- 
tion the operations of the law of supply 
and demand, and if we must apply mini- 
mum acreages to cotton reductions, then 
I predict the time will come when we will 
stand on the floor of the Senate talking 
about the average cotton farmer in terms 
of about 4 acres. That is another fal- 
lacy in the farm bill. 

We hear the argument made that in 
Georgia the average farm is 10 acres. 
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It must be remembered that the cost of 
production in the Deep South is con- 
siderably higher than the cost of produc- 
tion in the Far West and in the South- 
west. 

I wonder how wise we are being in con- 
tinuing to spend the taxpayers’ money— 
and it is now approximately $6 billion a 
year for farm programs—and say, in ef- 
fect, to a farmer: “So long as you want 
to grow cotton, no matter where you are 
in the United States, no matter how 
poorly you farm it, no matter how ad- 
verse the conditions in your section of 
the country may be, we are going to see 
to it that you stay in the cotton busi- 
ness.” 

That is one of the inherent weaknesses 
of the pending bill. 

If we can apply that logic to the farm- 
er, I predict that some day we will apply 
it to every businessman and every pro- 
fessional man. If that does not spell so- 
cialism, then I have failed in spelling. 

The weakness of the farm bill is being 
exposed tonight as we debate this one 
segment of it, the segment which applies 
to cotton. Cotton can be grown profit- 
ably in the Far West. The farmer can 
sell it on the open market at a profit. 
It is a good quality cotton. It is the best 
cotton in the world. Why should the 
Federal Government continue to say to 
farmers in a section of the country that 
cannot grow this kind of cotton, “We 
are going to see to it that you do it, re- 
gardless”’? 

We are giving up the cattle industry 
in the Southwest to the Southeastern 
States, because of economic conditions. 
What would the people of the South- 
eastern States think if we were to pass 
a beef-control bill, which would freeze 
a certain amount of beef in its present 
location? 

I sincerely hope the amendment will 
receive favorable consideration. I be- 
lieve it is a step in the right direction. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Both 
sides have yielded back the remainder 
of their time. All time for debate has 
expired. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. 
{Putting the question.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment and ask that it be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, 
beginning with line 17, it is proposed to 
strike out all down through line 16 on 
page 17, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec, 104. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, beginning with the 1959 crop, 
price support shall be made available to pro- 
ducers for each crop of corn, oats, rye, barley, 
and grain sorghums through loans, pur- 
chases, or other operations at a level not in 
excess of 90 percent nor less than 60 percent 
of the parity price therefor: Provided, That 
in no event shall the level of price support 
for any crop of corn be less than $1.10 per 
bushel.” 
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Sec. 203. (a) Section 101 (a) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by striking out “corn.” 

(b) Section 101 (d) (4) of such act is 
repealed. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall become effective beginning with the 
1959 crop. F 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield myself 15 
minutes. 

The amendment extends to the feed 
grains the same variation of parity price 
support as has been extended to rice and 
cotton. In other words, the amendment 
takes the minimum of 60 percent of 
parity, which was in effect as the mini- 
mum in rice and cotton sections of the 
bill, and provides that that shall apply 
to all feed grains, including corn, grain 
sorghums, oats, barley, and rye. The 
amendment provides that there shall be, 
of course, the maximum in the sliding 
scale up to 90 percent, which would be 
applied to other products which we have 
considered in the bill, and not less than 
$1.10 for corn. 

This is the only amendment which 
has had official departmental support on 
the record. The Department of Agri- 
culture has actually testified in behalf 
of the amendment, so all good admin- 
istration supporters please line up, be- 
cause this time they have an amend- 
ment which, according to the testimony, 
all Department witnesses favor. 

There is no other section of the bill, 
as I have read it, which has the explicit, 
verbatim, on-the-record testimony of the 
Department of Agriculture. The rest 
of the bill is something like the last 
situation we just enjoyed. It depends 
on who has talked to the Secretary. One 
Senator, talks to the Secretary, comes 
back, and says, “I know the President 
will veto it.” Another Senator talks to 
the Secretary, comes back, and says, “I 
have just talked to the Secretary, too. 
He will not recommend a veto.” 

I must say there are times when, in a 
pleasant conversation with a Cabinet 
officer, in the ostentatious surroundings 
of a Cabinet officer’s office, one might 
not hear every word or might misunder- 
stand what is said. 

But if the testimony has been taken 
down, is in the record, has been re- 
examined by the Secretary, corrected for 
grammar, and corrected for accuracy, 
and it still reads back the same as it was 
given and is a matter of official tran- 
script, and the record is available, we 
know what the Secretary meant and said. 

The Secretary has testified to want- 
ing, for the feed grains, including corn, 
from a 90- to a 60-percent swing or a 
90- to a 60-percent flexibility. That is 
what this amendment provides. 

However, I want to accommodate the 
committee. I do not think we should 
simply try to repudiate all the work of 
the committee. So I have said that we 
will provide a minimum for corn ac- 
cording to the vote of the committee. I 
believe the vote was at least 10 to 3, as I 
recall, for $1.10 a bushel. 

That is what the amendment will do. 
It will take from the bill the formula 
which the committee suggested, the por- 
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tion which provides that 90 percent of 
the average price for 3 years will be the 
norm. 

I think that is so much surplus 
verbiage. I do not think it has any 
particular effect, particularly when floors 
are written into the bill. 

It is a sort of condescension to those 
who think they ought to have that kind 
of language. It is inoperative. It does 
not mean anything. 

Here we have a straight, clean-cut 
presentation of a flexible price support 
system for feed grains. There are no 
allotments; only acreage controls. It 
is the same kind of program for which 
the Department has asked, except that it 
has in it one saving clause which the 
committee wrote into the bill, and which 
I have kept in, namely, $1.10 a bushel for 
corn, and not less than 60 percent of 
parity for feed grains, which was voted 
by a majority of the committee. 

Mr. President, I shall not yield back 
the remainder of my time at the moment. 
Perhaps the chairman would like to 
make a comment about this particular 
amendment. If he does, I shall yield 
time to him, or he can speak on his own 
time. 

I hope the Senator from Louisiana will 
see fit to accept the amendment. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I would, of course, 
like to accommodate my good friend 
from Minnesota; but, as chairman of 
the committee, I have no authority to 
accept any amendments. I would 
cheerfully submit the question to the 
membership of the committee, to ascer- 
tain their views. 

However, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry spent much time in 
working out the bill which is now before 
the Senate. There was agreement on 
the various provisions of the bill as sub- 
mitted to the Senate. It is true that 
at one time the administration offered 
provisions to support more than from 
60 to 90 percent of parity, but the com- 
mittee has written into the bill a for- 
mula which seems to be acceptable to 
the corngrowers. 

I should much prefer to have the mat- 
ter discussed by the distiguished Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HiIcKENLOOPER], 
who is one of the corn experts on the 
committee, and who fostered the pro- 
visions with respect to corn which are 
now incorporated in the bill. 

We have in the bill a formula which 
is very simple. I believe it will reflect a 
fair price for corn producers. As a 
matter of fact, the floor for corn pro- 
ducers is $1.10, and that is about 63 or 
64 percent of parity, as I recall. 

The other feed grains are supported 
in relation to corn, taking the feed value 
of the respective feed grains into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa as much 
time as he may desire on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Iowa 
desire? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think 5 min- 
utes should be enough to dispose of this 
amendment, as I understand it. 

Mr. President, I have just read the 
amendment. It proposes a support 
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price of from 60 to 90 percent of parity, 
and in no event less than $1.10 a bushel 
for corn for 1959 and subsequent crops, 

This proposal has been laid before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and has been considered. There is no 
major proposal in any of the amend- 
ments which has not been considered by 
the committee and rejected, as a matter 
of fact. 

This is another attempt, at least from 
my viewpoint, to load the bill with an 
amendment which can be embarrassing 
or which can destroy the bill, so far as 
its speedy enactment is concerned. I 
can only say again that the bill as it was 
reported by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry is a sound bill. It is 
a bill which will save money. It is an 
honest approach to the problems of agri- 
culture so far as the four commodities, 
cotton, rice, corn, and feed grains, are 
concerned. It reduces to a minimum 
the bureaucracy which is necessary to 
enforce these programs. 

So far as corn is concerned, the bill as 
reported by the committee probably 
comes closer to reflecting the desires of 
the corn farmers—as expressed at the 
only opportunity they have had to ex- 
press their desires—than does any other 
legislative proposal which has been re- 
ported to the Senate, 

Mr. President, this amendment is just 
another of the multitudinous amend- 
ments which seem to be at the desk. 

I believe the amendment will be harm- 
ful to the final enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation. I believe the amend- 
ment is undesirable. 

So I hope the amendment will be re- 
jected; and I hope the Senate will sup- 
port the bill as reported by the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
now 8 p. m.; and I believe that at this 
hour we should have good fellowship. 
So I should like to remind my colleagues, 
with all good cheer, that, really, the one 
provision of the bill which is supported 
by official testimony on the part of rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture is the amendment which I now 
have pending. 

The Senator from Iowa referred to 
amendments which would be ‘“‘embarras- 
sing.” Mr. President, if this amend- 
ment is embarrassing to anyone, it is 
embarrassing only to me, not to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

So I should like to extend the hand of 
fellowship to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Ezra Taft Benson, whose spirit cer- 
tainly is in this Chamber tonight. In 
fact, he is one of the very powerful men 
who has come to Washington. Time 
after time, when I have asked my col- 
leagues to support certain amendments, 
one or another of them has replied, “I 
should like to support it; but it has not 
been approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and therefore to adopt the 
amendment would probably invite a 
veto.” 

So it is, Mr. President, that, between 
King Cotton and Prince Ezra, we are 
having our troubles. [Laughter.] 

Therefore, Mr. President, at this time I 
wish to extend the hand of bipartisan 
fellowship, because, after all, it may be 
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that at times I have said a critical word 
about Mr. Benson. [Laughter.] 

This year, the Secretary of Agriculture 
appeared before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and also sent his 
Assistant Secretaries and his Grain Divi- 
sion advisers before the committee; and 
all of them said, “What we need in the 
bill is a change in the price-support 
schedule, so as to make it possible to sup- 
port corn, grain sorghums, and all other 
feed grains on the same basis; namely, 
90 to 60 percent of parity.” 

Mr. President, I was impressed by that 
testimony; it was persuasive; it was de- 
livered with a note of sincerity; it was 
eloquent. And that testimony has been 
ringing in my head ever since then. 

So, today, I wrote up that testimony 
in the form of a legislative amendment. 

But, Mr. President, a Member of the 
Senate does not want to be only an 
administration supporter; he also wants 
to support the committee. So I sort of 
commingled these; I took the recom- 
mendations of the Department—its true, 
official recommendations, namely, 90 to 
60 percent—and then I took the recom- 
mendations of my colleagues, as set 
forth in the bill—namely, not less than 
$1.10 for corn and a minimum of 60 
percent of parity for feed grains—and 
I have put all of them into one package. 
After all, I believe everyone should have 
a chance to be happy at least once, in 
connection with the bill. 

This amendment will make the ad- 
ministration happy, and it will make the 
Secretary of Agriculture happy; and, in 
short, all of us will be able to be jolly. 

If the amendment is embarrassing to 
the administration, then when the ad- 
ministration’s representatives testified 
before the committee, they were not 
sincere and they did not mean what 
they said. 

In short, the amendment is not em- 
barrassing to anyone except to those 
who would like to rewrite the formula 
for price supports. But I submit that 
there is no official sanction or testimony 
in support of the formula as rewritten 
in the bill. In fact, the National Corn 
Growers Association—which should 
know a little bit about corn—just as we 
assume that the cotton councils know 
a little bit about cotton, and that the 
Cattle Growers Association knows some- 
thing about cattle, and that the Swine 
Breeders Association knows something 
about swine—these groups are always 
the Oracles of Delphi, to which we go, 
in the end, because we realize that they 
do know about these matters—well, Mr. 
President, the National Corn Growers 
Association is opposed to the bill; and, 
in that connection, let me say that 
earlier today I placed the Association’s 
letter in the Recorp; and the Associa- 
tion is in support of this proposal of 
mine. 

Mr. President, this amendment is not 
as good as the one I offered first; but at 
least this amendment will maintain some 
semblance of responsibility on the part 
of the Congress. 

I hold in my hand the testimony given 
on June 5, 1958, on the long-range farm 
program. The testimony was given be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry; and this portion of 
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the testimony is to be found in part 4 
of the printed hearings. In that con- 
nection, I call attention to the state- 
ment of the Honorable Marvin L. Mc- 
Lain, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; 
Martin Sorkin, Assistant to the Secre- 
tary; and Walter C. Berger, Administra- 
tor, Commodity Stabilization Service, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. All of them were speaking in be- 
half of the Department of Agriculture, 
and they wanted to eliminate the acre- 
age allotments for corn; and they said 
the acreage allotments for corn should 
be eliminated, in order to permit all 
corn farmers to plant in accordance with 
their best managerial decisions; and the 
testimony was that that would be a for- 
ward step in the direction of more free- 
dom for the corn farmers. 

I read now from the testimony which 
appears on page 600 of part 4: 

The CHARMAN. What about price sup- 
ports? 

Mr. McLatn. Price supports would be in 
the same category, Senator ELLENDER, as we 
requested here, 

The CHAIRMAN. 60 percent? 

Mr. McLatn. 60 to 90, yes, 

The CHARMAN. 60 to 90. 

Mr. McLain. Yes, just the same. 

This discretion, of course, would be the 
same as we now have for feed grains, only 
that currently we have from 0 to 90 with 
feed grains, 


Mr. President, I also hold in my hand 
the testimony which was given on Janu- 
ary 17 by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Benson. He said: 

And then again last year, as I pointed out 
earlier, we recommended, much the same as 
we are recommending now, that we be given 
a range of 60 to 90 percent of parity in the 
case of the basic commodities, 


I was asking him about corn, corn 
being a basic commodity. 

A little later, Mr. McLain testified in 
behalf of the same proposal. 

Mr. President, I hope the committee 
will accept the amendment, and that I 
shall not be driven to requesting a yea- 
and-nay vote, because the amendment 
applies to the bill only the same prin- 
ciple that the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
applied to it, earlier today, in terms of 
cotton and rice, for which the Senate 
has already provided a minimum of 60 
percent. This amendment will do that; 
but it will modify the existing statute 
flexibility, by reducing it from 75 per- 
cent to 60 percent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield back the 
remainder of the time available to him? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I should 
like to ascertain from the chairman of 
the committee his reaction to my pro- 
posal. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have already stated to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota that I shall 
stand on the bill, as written. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana whether he will yield 
a part of this time, for the purpose of 
the suggestion of the absence of a quo- 
rum. Or, Mr. President, under the unan- 
imous-consent agreement, is the time 
required for a quorum call to be charged 
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to the time available on the amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
the time thus required would be charged 
to the time available to the Senator who 
suggested the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if all 
remaining time is yielded back, then to 
what time would the time required for a 
quorum call be charged? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After all 
remaining time has been yielded back, 
a quorum call is in order prior to the vote 
on the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of the 
time available to me. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
available to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask the majority leader to yield me 5 
minutes on the bill. Will the majority 
leader yield me 5 minutes on the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 5 
minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
follow this procedure in the hope that 
we shall have an opportunity to permit 
our colleagues, whom we told earlier 
there’ would not be a yea-and-nay vote 
for some time, to return, so that I shall 
be able to convince my colleagues in this 
body that the amendment before them 
is one which ought to be agreed to by a 
voice vote. 

Mr. President, many Senators who 
were not present in the Chamber earlier 
are now present. I ask their attention 
for a few moments. 

The amendment is the feed-grain 
amendment. The pending bill contains 
a section relating to feed grains. That 
section would do several things: First, 
the bill provides in the instance of corn 
that price supports shall be determined 
on the basis of a 3-year average, using 
90 percent of the 3-year-average market 
price, provided that the price does not 
go below $1.10 a bushel. In the instance 
of other feed grains, such as the sor- 
ghums, rye, barley, and oats, the bill 
provides that there shall be a 3-year 
average of the market price, 90 percent 
thereof, provided that the price does not 
go below 60 percent of parity. That is 
what the bill provides as it is on the desk 
before Senators. 

A short time ago the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Symincron] in the in- 
stance of the sections of the bill relating 
to cotton and rice, added a proviso, with 
the assent of Senators, calling for a floor 
with respect to rice of $4 a hundred- 
weight, but that the price could not go 
below 60 percent of parity. In other 
words, the floor would either be 60 per- 
cent of parity or $4 a hundredweight, 
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whichever was higher. In the instance 
of cotton it was provided that the floor 
would be 60 percent of parity or 30 cents 
a pound, whichever was higher. So 60 
percent of parity has been provided as 
the floor for those commodities, and 90 
percent is already prescribed as the 
maximum in the existing law. 

Let me say to my friends who sup- 
port the administration, that in respect 
to this amendment I have taken the rec- 
ommendations of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, as testified to, which I read into 
the Recorp. The recommendations were 
made on two occasions. The Secretary 
made them in January, and the Assist- 
ant Secretary made them later on in the 
month of June. They are shown in part 
4 of the hearings. I have taken the re- 
quest of the Department, which was to 
remove the acreage allotments for corn, 
and put corn on a 90 to 60 percent of 
parity flexible scale. I have added the 
proviso of the committee; namely, that 
the price shall not go below $1.10 a 
bushel. 

I have done the same thing in the in- 
stance of the other feed grains, taking 
the language of the committee and pro- 
viding that the price shall not go below 
60 percent of parity. There is provided 
a scale of 90 to 60 percent of parity. 

I say to my colleagues that this is an 
amendment which has administration 
support, because such support has been 
testified to. This is an amendment 
which includes within it the most salu- 
tary and most redeeming features of the 
feed-grain amendment in the committee 
bill. In other words, there is a floor of 
$1.10 for corn, with a 90 to 60 percent of 
parity scale, which was asked for and 
requested by the administration. On 
the other side, for the other feed grains, 
there is a floor of 60 percent of parity, 
which the committee reported, with a 
sliding scale from 90 to 60 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. President, it seems to me we are 
being faced with sheer stubbornness. I 
have been told time after time, as I have 
offered amendments and as other Sen- 
ators have offered amendments, “You 
cannot attach an amendment to the bill, 
because the President will veto it.” 

Mr. President, if the President wants 
to veto his own recommendation, that 
is his business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not believe he 
is going to veto it. Isay that it is about 
time we stood here as men and voted 
what we think is right. In this instance 
we have a commingling of the recom- 
mendations of the administration and 
the better portions of the bill of the 
committee. We have a reasonably good 
feed grain section which merits the sup- 
port of some of us who feel that we are 
entitled to some consideration in con- 
nection with this legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield my self 2 minutes on the bill. 

Inasmuch as my good friend from 
Minnesota has mentioned what we did 
with respect to cotton and rice, I wish 
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to state that 2 years from now cotton 
and rice will be supported in the same 
manner as corn. 

The amendment which was offered by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYM- 
INGTON] and adopted, merely provided 
a floor, but it did not hold out the pos- 
sibility of revising price supports up to 
90 percent, as would be the case with 
the present amendment. 

It is true that at one time the admin- 
istration did suggest legislation along 
the lines of the pending amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota. However, the committee 
studied this proposal and decided in- 
stead upon a support level based upon 
90 percent of the average price of corn 
during the most recent ’3 years. The 
committee is in agreement in that re- 
spect, and I hope the amendment will 
be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. [Putting the 
question.] 

The ayes—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

May I ask what was the ruling of the 
Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair ruled that the ayes—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. _HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent, I ask for a division. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divi- 
sion has been requested. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I asked for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that the Chair has 
ruled that the ayes have it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair was about to rule that the ayes 
appeared to have it. There has been no 
final ruling. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr, MORSE. I object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The purpose is to 
order the yeas and nays, I believe. 

Mr. AIKEN. If we may have the yeas 
and nays, I have no objection. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
the request for the yeas and nays cannot 
interrupt a quorum call. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
a quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered, 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Car- 
ROLL], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHavez], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from Rhode | 
Island (Mr. Green], the Senator from’ 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senators 
from Florida (Mr. HoLLAND and Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoney], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
are absent on official business. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR] is ab- 
sent on official business attending the 
Interparliamentary Union meeting in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, as a delegate repre- 
senting the Senate. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCcCLELLAN] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr, Green], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SmaTHERS] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
in paired with the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CARROLL]. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Virginia would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Colo- 
rado would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR] is paired with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Delaware 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Montana would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is paired with the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. HOLLAND]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Missouri would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Florida 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CAsE] 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. HOBLITZELL] are absent because of 
official business having been appointed 
by the Vice President to attend the 49th 
Congress of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania {Mr. Martin], and the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr, POTTER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES] and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SMITH] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces], the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne], the Senator from 
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Michigan [Mr. Potter], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas, 24, 
nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
Clark Kerr Neuberger 
Douglas Langer Proxmire 
Hill Magnuson Russell 
Humphrey Mansfield Sparkman 
Jackson McNamara Symington 
Johnson, Tex. Monroney Thye 
Johnston, S.C. Morse Wiley 
Kennedy Mundt Young 
NAYS—49 

Aiken Dworshak Long 
Allott Eastland Malone 
Anderson Ellender Martin, Iowa 
Barrett n Morton 
Beall Fulbright Pastore 
Bennett Goldwater Purtell 
Bible Gore Revercomb 
Bricker Hayden Saltonstall 

ush Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Butler Hruska Smith, Maine 
Capehart Ives Stennis 
Carlson Jenner Talmadge 
Case, N. J Jordan Thurmond 
Cooper Kefauver Watkins 
Cotton Knowland Williams 
Curtis Kuchel 
Dirksen Lausche 

NOT VOTING—23 

Bridges Green O'Mahoney 
Byrd Hennings Payne 
Carroll Hoblitzell Potter 
Case, S. Dak Holland Robertson 
Chavez Javits Smathers 
Church Martin, Pa Smith, N. J. 
Flanders McClellan Yarborough 

‘ear Murray 

So Mr. HUMPHREY’S amendment was 

rejected. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion-on the table: 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I call 


up my amendment identified as 
7-8-58-C, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 14, 
between lines 14 and 15, it is proposed to 
insert the following new section: 


RENTAL AND TRANSFER OF’ ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 

Sec. 108. Section 344 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(o) (1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the owner or operator of a 
farm for which a farm acreage allotment for 
upland cotton is established under the pro- 
visions of this section may rent, as provided 
in paragraphs (1) and (2), such allotment, 
or any portion thereof, to any other owner 
or operator of a farm in the same county 
for use in the same county. 

“(2) Any such rental agreement shall be 
made on such terms and conditions, except 
as otherwise provided in this subsection, as 
the parties thereto agree: Provided, That no 
such agreement shall cover allotments made 
to any farm for a period in excess of 5 crop 
years from the date of the agreement. 

“(3) No rental agreement shall be effective 
until a copy of such agreement is filed with 
the county committee of the county in 
which the acreage allotment is made. 

“(4) The rental of any acreage allotment, 
or portion thereof, shall in no way affect the 
acreage allotment of the farm from which 
such acreage allotment, or portion thereof, 
is rented or the farm to which such acreage 
allotment, or portion thereof, is rented; and 
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the amount of acreage of the acreage allot- 
ment rented shall be considered for purposes 
of future State, county, and farm acreage 
allotments to have been planted on the farm 
from which such acreage allotment was 
rented in the crop year specified in the lease. 

“(5) Any farm acreage allotment, or por- 
tion thereof, rented under this subsection 
shall be multiplied by the percent which the 
normal yield of the farm from which the 
acreage allotment, or portion thereof, is 
rented is of the normal yield of the farm 
to which the acreage allotment, or portion 
thereof, is rented. 

“(6) The Secretary shall issue such regu- 
lations as are necessary to cary out the pro- 
visions of this subsection.” 


On page 14, line 16, strike out “108” 
and insert “109.” 

On page 15, line 2, strike out “109” 
and insert “110.” 

On page 15, line 20, strike out “110” 
and insert “111.” 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I think 
American agriculture owes a debt of 
gratitude to the members of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
for the outstanding work they have 
done on the bill before us, S. 4071. 

They have worked long and hard to 
bring out a bill that is practical and 
fair, and I want each of them to know 
that the amendment I offer is in a sin- 
cere effort to improve what I consider 
a good bill. 

The amendment I am proposing would 
make a minor but very important 
change in the manner in which cotton 
growers are permitted to handle their 
cotton acreage allotments. 

The amendment deals with the rent- 
ing of acreage allotments. 

For many years, farmers have rented 
acreage allotments.. Renting or leasing 
has been, and is today, a common prac- 
tice in all commodities for which acre- 
age allotments are assigned. 

I should like to emphasize this point, 
because the amendment that I am pro- 
posing does not open up or begin the 
practice of renting acreage allotments. 

The amendment merely makes it 
easier for farmers to plant and cultivate 
the acreage they rent. 

Under present law and regulations, a 
farmer who rents acreage allotments 
has to plant and cultivate that acreage 
on the farm to which the allotment is 
assigned. 

If farmer A has a cotton allotment of 
his own and rents the allotment of 
farmer B, farmer A has to plant his 
cotton on his farm and plant the rented 
acreage on farmer B’s farm. 

In other words, if a farmer rents acre- 
age in addition to his own allotment, he 
has to set up a new farm operation. 

My amendment would permit any 
farmer who rented an acreage allotment 
to plant the rented acreage on either his 
own farm or the rented farm. It would 
simply allow him to consolidate his op- 
erations in the interest of efficiency and 
sound business practices. 

I am certainly aware of some of the 
dangers that would be inherent in the 
unrestricted rental of farm acreage al- 
lotments. 

For this reason my amendment in- 
cludes a provision that confines the 
renting of acreage allotments to the 
county boundaries. This provision 
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would prevent the transfer of acreage 
from regions with low per acre yields to 
regions of high per acre yield. Just as 
important, it would put a halter on those 
who would tie up, through rental agree- 
ments, excessive acreages in the hope of 
becoming “cotton barons.” 

As a further safeguard against un- 
fair movement of acreages, the amend- 
ment would require adjustments in 
rented allotments to allow for the dif- 
ferences in the per acre yield between 
one farm and another. 

It would work as follows: 

Farmer A has a 10-acre allotment and 
has a per-acre yield of 1 bale to the acre. 
If farmer A rents a 10-acre allotment 
from farmer B, who has a yield of one- 
half bale per acre, then farmer A would 
be allowed to plant only 5 acres of farmer 
B’s allotment on his farm. 

This provision would certainly elimi- 
nate any attempts to rent acreage allot- 
ments for the sole purpose of moving 
them from low-yielding farmland to 
high-yielding land. 

The amendment also limits any rental 
agreement to not more than 5 crop years. 

I should like to say, Mr. President, that 
I offer this amendment in the hope that 
it will be included in the bill to facilitate 
a more orderly and efficient manner for 
farmers to rent their acreage allotments. 
I do not think it weakens in any way the 
legislation before us, but, rather, 
strengthen it a great deal. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN. Iryield. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. Is the rental pro- 
vided in the Senator’s amendment lim- 
ited to the county in which the acreage 
is located? 

Mr. JORDAN. It is limited to the 
county in which the acreage is located; 
it cannot be moved out of the county. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. From the point of 
view of the farmer who desires some help, 
would it not be far better if he were not 
limited to the county but had a chance 
to get some competitive bidding in the 
rental? 

Mr.JORDAN. But, on the other hand, 
it would ruin, or so the agricultural ad- 
visers state—and I think they are right— 
the history of the acreage allotted to 
counties throughout the States. They 
do not want to do that, and I do not think 
it would be a good idea to do it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On the other hand, 
if we are really desirous of helping small 
farmers who are in difficulty, would it 
not be better to give them an oppor- 
tunity to get the best price they could, 
not only throughout the State, but, in- 
deed, throughout the country? 

Mr. JORDAN. The trouble with that 
suggestion, as I see it, is that soon the 
cotton acreage would shift to other areas, 
and the particular area it left would 
have no acreage history whatsoever. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. But are we not in- 
terested in helping the small farmer? If 
he can get a better price, should he be 
foreclosed from getting a better price for 
his allotment? 

Mr. JORDAN. On the other hand, if 
he loses his acreage—his farm—he can- 
not get it back. This amendment would 
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allow him to rent it only for a period of 
5 years. He would keep his right to it. 

Mr.KNOWLAND. I think we are con- 
sidering a proposal which, if it should be 
adopted—I hope it will not be—would 
open the subject to far wider ramifica- 
tions than the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
North Carolina has been a very devoted, 
faithful servant of the people. He has 
worked with us on proposed agricultural 
legislation. We have not always seen 
eye to eye because, as I have said before, 
we have differences in regional agricul- 
tural production. 

But, as I understand, the Senator from 
North Carolina is trying to devise a 
formula which will work and will be of 
benefit to economic unit production. 

Mr. JORDAN. That is exactly true. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
North Carolina is to be commended. 
While I cannot get my feed grain amend- 
ments adopted, I am for him, I am try- 
ing to help him. 

Mr. JORDAN. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I commend the 
Senator from North Carolina for offering 
his amendment. As a matter of fact, I 
offered an almost identical amendment 
on behalf of myself and my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt]. Iam delighted that the Senator 
from North Carolina has offered his 
amendment. It seems to me that it pro- 
poses a very practical and logical plan. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from North Carolina has had similar ex- 
perience in his State, but in Alabama 
there are many farmers who, from time 
to time, have been prevented, for one rea- 
son or another, from planting the full 
acreage allotted to them. That had an 
adverse effect on the economy of the 
whole county—including the ginners and 
the small-business men, to say nothing 
of the history of the acreage—until we 
adopted the amendment a couple of years 
ago. We know what the adverse effect 
has been. 

The proposal offered by the Senator 
from North Carolina seems to me to be 
wholly practical, easy to administer, and 
entirely feasible. I want the Senator to 
know that I shall support his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JORDAN. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN. TIyield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Icommend my colleague 
on proposing this remedial and very 
practical amendment. I think it takes 
care of a situation which exists through- 
out the area where cotton is planted. I 
think it is both a wise remedy and a very 
highly practical one. 

Mr. JORDAN. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN. Iyield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I compliment the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
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lina on the presentation of his amend- 
ment. I think it will greatly improve 
the bill and will be of much help in many 
areas of the country in consolidating 
cotton allotments so as to effectuate an 
economic unit. 

I am sure the Senator is aware of the 
fact that in North Carolina 89.6 percent 
of the cotton allotments are of 10 acres 
or less. 

Mr.JORDAN. Thatis correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I think the Sena- 
tor is also aware of the fact that in Geor- 
gia 76.9 percent of the cotton allotments 
are of 10 acres or less; that in South Car- 
olina, 80.5 percent of the cotton allot- 
ments are of 10 acres or less; and that 
in Alabama 83.3 percent of the cotton 
allotments are of 10 acres or less. 

As I understand, the Senator's 
amendment will enable those allottees to 
lease acreage for a period not to exceed 
5 years. 

Mr. JORDAN. Five crop years. 

Mr. TALMADGE. For 5 crop years. 
The cotton allotment is confined to the 
county—solely to the county—in order 
that a farmer may create an effectual 
economic unit. 

Mr. JORDAN. That is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I compliment the 
Senator from North Carolina on his 
amendment. I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
many farmers do not now have sufficient 
acreage to operate an economical farm 
unit? 

Mr. JORDAN. I think that is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. If the Senator’s 
amendment is adopted, they will be able 
to lease sufficient acreage to operate an 
economical farm unit, will they not? 

Mr. JORDAN. That is a correct 
statement. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not also true 
that many farmers, because their acre- 
age was reduced, have been forced out 
of farming, and that in many instances 
this amendment will, if agreed to, help 
them, as well as widows and others who 
have no income save from a small farm, 
to lease acreage and aid them in the 
struggle to subsist? 

Mr. JORDAN. I think it will be a big 
help to them. 

Mr. THURMOND. I congratulate the 
able Senator from North Carolina for 
having offered the amendment. It will 
give me great pleasure to support it. 

Mr. JORDAN. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. JORDAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have lis- 
tened with great interest to the pro- 
posal of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. There is no Member of this body 
for whom I have greater respect or af- 
fection. I congratulate him on the pro- 
posal he has made. 

Mr. JORDAN. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN. TI yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In Tennessee, 78.3 
percent of the total number of farms are 
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of 10 acres or less. They are all oper- 
ated by farmers who have had a very 
difficult time because of an unusual 
amount of rainfall, particularly in west 
Tennessee. Many of them have been 
driven from the land because of the 
excessive rainfall and because of the 
operation of the Soil Bank. 

This amendment deals with cotton; it 
does not bring in any new subject 
matter. I think the amendment will 
improve the technique of the bill so far 
as it deals with cotton. 

I think the Senator from North Caro- 
lina has been very thoughtful in pre- 
senting the amendment. I congratulate 
him upon it. 

Mr. JORDAN. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that essentially in the Sen- 
ator’s State of North Carolina and in my 
State of South Carolina, adjoining 
States, there are a great many small 
farms? 

Mr. JORDAN. Most of them are small 
farms. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Some of them are farms of only 3, 4, or 
5 acres, most of them not more than 10 
acres. Is not that true? 

Mr. JORDAN. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that in North Carolina 
about 69 percent of the farms are of less 
than 10 acres, and that in South Caro- 
ms about 80.5 percent are of 10 acres or 

ess? 

Mr. JORDAN. I think that is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true also that, for many reasons, 
the farmer finds at the last minute, per- 
haps, that he cannot proceed to plant his 
2, 3, or 4 acres of cotton? 

Mr. JORDAN. I believe that would 
be found to be true. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
So the amendment would permit 3, 4, or 5 
acres, out of that acreage, to be rented 
during the year and to be tilled by an- 
other, without causing that farmer to 
lose his farm’s cotton acreage history, so 
far as he was concerned; is that correct? 

Mr. JORDAN. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Otherwise under the present cotton- 
acreage system if the farmer did not 
plant cotton for that year then when 
the general average over the 5 years was 
computed he would be cut back even 
more than the 3 or 4 or 5 acres he had 
rented to the other farmer, would he not? 

Mr. JORDAN. Yes; unless he had the 
benefit of a system such as the one this 
amendment provides. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
fYes—in other words a system which 
would care for that situation. 

Mr. JORDAN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
So the amendment will care for other 
situations in that field, also. 

Mr. President, I commend the Senator 
from North Carolina for offering the 
amendment; and I want him to know 
peg I support the amendment 100 per- 
cen 
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Mr. JORDAN. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from North Carolina com- 
pleted his remarks on the amendment? 

Mr. JORDAN. Ihave. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LauscHe in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it is 
with regret that I oppose the amendment 
which has been submitted by my good 
friend, the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. JORDAN]. 

Under this amendment, the owner or 
operator of a farm having an upland 
cotton allotment would be authorized to 
rent all or part of the allotment to the 
owner or operator of another farm in the 
same county, for use in the county. The 
rental agreement could not cover allot- 
ments made to a farm for a period in ex- 
cess of 5 crop years from the date of the 
agreement, and any rental agreement 
would not be effective until filed with the 
county committee. The rented acreage 
allotment would be considered, for pur- 
poses of future State, county, and farm 
allotments, to have been planted on the 
farm from which the allotment was 
rented in the crop year specified in the 
lease. The rented allotment would be 
adjusted upward or downward on the 
basis of the comparative normal yields 
per acre of the two farms involved in the 
rental agreement. 

The amendment thus would permit a 
temporary transfer of allotments from 
one farm to another, while maintaining 
the cotton acreage history on the farm 
to which the allotment was made. The 
amendment places no limitation on the 
amount of allotment which could be 
transferred to any farm; therefore, it 
would permit the owner or operator of 
a farm to rent sufficient allotment in or- 
der to have a farm allotment equal to 
the acreage of cropland on his farm. 
Thus, any person or firm with sufficient 
capital for renting allotments could 
quickly become a large cotton producer 
in a county where farms are going out of 
cotton production, and, conceivably, 
could control the cotton economy of the 
county. This might be viewed as ac- 
ceptable from a strict standpoint of ef- 
ficiency in cotton production, but it 
would be objectionable on many other 
grounds. 

The amendment apparently provides 
that if an allotment is rented from a 
farm for 5 years, the allotment for each 
such year shall be considered, for pur- 
poses of future State, county, and farm 
allotments, to have been planted on such 
farm. This would mean that so long 
as the land owned by a person con- 
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tinued to be considered as a farm, and 
so long as all or part of the allotment 
was leased to another, the farm would 
be eligible for a cotton-acreage allot- 
ment year after year, even though no 
cotton was actually planted on it. It 
should also be noted that the county 
and State would receive credit for cotton 
having been planted, even though for 
some reason the allotment was not 
planted on the farm to which the trans- 
fer was made. 

The language of the amendment, to 
the effect that rental of the allotment 
to another farm shall in no way affect 
the allotment for either farm, is not 
entirely clear. Certainly, if part of the 
allotment were rented from a farm, the 
farm allotment should be reduced by 
the amount thereof, and the allotment 
for the farm to which the rental was 
made should be increased. We assume 
that this provision is intended to prevent 
a minimum allotment made under sec- 
tion 344 (f) (1) (B) from being re- 
duced when it is transferred to a farm 
which would not be entitled to an allot- 
ment under section 344 (f) (1) (B); 
and to prevent a transferred allotment 
from being reduced because it would 
raise the allotment of the farm to which 
it is transferred above some statutory 
limit—such as the 50 percent of crop- 
land limitation provided in section 344 
(f) (6). Apparently the amendment 
might permit a farmer who had had his 
farm allotment increased by 40 percent 
under choice “B,” for 1959 or 1960, to 
lease the allotment for use on another 
farm. There might be no problem if the 
farm to which the allotment was trans- 
ferred were also a choice “B” farm. 
However, if it were a choice “A” farm, 
there would be a question as to its status 
after receiving the allotment leased from 
the program “B” farm. 

The amendment would authorize 
either the owner or the operator of a 
farm to rent the allotment to another 
owner or operator. While the question 
of whether the cotton allotment should 
be rented to another would be one to be 
decided between the owner and operator 
of a farm, there would be fewer disputes 
if the language of the amendment re- 
quired any rental of allotment from a 
farm to be agreed to by both the owner 
and the operator. 

The cotton provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 are already 
extremely complicated with measures 
which give preferred treatment to some 
classes of farms and give acreage history 
credits to farms, counties, and States on 
fictional bases. The amendment would 
greatly increase these complications, and 
would further postpone the time when, 
in order to have a sound and workable 
program, the law must provide for dis- 
tribution of allotment to farms which 
are currently cotton farms, instead of to 
farms which once were cotton farms. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

n Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would not the effect of 
the amendment be to permit a land- 
owner with a cotton allotment to con- 
tinue to receive a Government check 
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year after year without having to plant 
any cotton whatever? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. In the committee, did 
not we lean over backward, in order to 
permit cotton farmers to have a mini- 
mum of 10 acres, for the express purpose 
of keeping them on the farms? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is a point I 
would like to emphasize—namely, that 
in the bill we have a provision which will 
enable the smaller farmer not to be dis- 
turbed, insofar as his acreage is con- 
cerned; we have increased the minimum 
acreage guaranty from 4 acres to any 
amount up to 10 acres. We are trying 
to encourage the smaller farmers to re- 
main on the farms. 

But the pending amendment would 
have just the opposite effect. 

So I believe the amendment should be 
rejected; and I hope it will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. JORDAN]. 

Does the Senator from North Carolina 
yield back the remainder of the time 
available to him? 

Mr. JORDAN. I do. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
available to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan]. [Putting the 
question.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call up the amendment which I have at 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on line 3, page 17, after the word 
“bushel”, to eliminate the period and 
add the following language: “or 60 per- 
cent of the parity price thereof, which- 
ever is the higher.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
is the identical language which was of- 
fered in the instance of cotton and rice, 
in order to restore the parity principle 
or concept to all sections of the bill. It 
is similar to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
TON] as to the other two titles of the bill. 
I gather it is acceptable in the instance 
of feed grains and corn. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
same treatment is accorded corn as was 
accorded cotton and rice. I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky such time as he may 
desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I know 
all of us appreciate the hard work of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry in its effort to develop a 
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farm bill that will be helpful to the Na- 
tion and to farmers. I should like the 
people of my State to know that all the 
members of the committee have worked 
hard and unselfishly in the interest of a 
sound agricultural program. And the 
committee has been fortunate in the fine 
leadership of its chairman, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

The American Farm Bureau and the 
Eentucky Farm Bureau—whose views I 
value—as well as other agricultural or- 
ganizations, support this bill. 

Iam much interested in the provisions 
which relate to cotton and corn. Cotton 
producers, including those of my own 
State, generally support the cotton pro- 
gram outlined in the bill, and believe it 
will be helpful to them. I support the 
cotton program as outlined in the bill. 
I note that it offers an alternative to the 
cottongrowers, They can accept allot- 
ments at a higher support price, or grow 
cotton on larger acreages at lower sup- 
port prices. The cotton provisions will be 
helpful to our Kentucky counties, which 
grow cotton. 

Now, I should like to speak briefly 
about the new corn program, which the 
bill establishes. I voted for the amend- 
ment to the bill’s corn program proposed 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] because it offered to the corn 
producer the same kind of alternative 
that the bill provides for cotton produc- 
ers. The Humphrey amendment would 
give the corn producer a choice. He 
could choose the corn plan of the pend- 
ing bill—unlimited acreage at a floor of 
$1.10 support—or elect to plant a smaller 
acreage of corn and secure higher price 
support. 

The amendment was defeated. Now I 
intend to support the bill. I know the 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry have given it much 
thought, and sincerely believe that it is 
the best program that can be enacted 
and which can become operative at this 
time. And I hope very much that the 
corn program provided by the bill will 
be successful. 

Nevertheless I believe there are factors 
involved in the new corn program that 
are not yet understood in my own State. 
I direct my inquiries to members of the 
committee, hoping their answers may 
be informative to the farmers in my 
State. 

The farmers in my State have sup- 
ported strongly the concept of parity and 
price supports based on parity. The 
corn prograt of the pending bill is a de- 
parture from the parity concept. 

The great support in my State for the 
parity concept arises chiefly from our in- 
terest in the tobacco program. Tobacco 
is the most important crop in Kentucky, 
and the biggest cash crop. It represents 
up to 45 percent of the farmer’s cash in- 
come in Kentucky. Tobacco is support- 
ed at 90 percent of parity. 

It has been charged during this debate 
that a departure from the parity concept 
and parity supports may be asked for 
wheat and tobacco at some later date. 
I know that Kentucky tobacco farmers 
would oppose such a proposal, and I will 
oppose it with all my might. They want 
to keep their present tobacco program, 
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by which they have controlled the pro- 
duction of tobacco, kept supplies in line 
with demand, and have been able to ob- 
tain a reasonable price in the market- 
place, without substantial cost to the 
Government. 

I make the point that the corn pro- 
gram embraced in the bill does mark a 
departure from the concept of parity, 
which has been followed for almost 20 
years, and our farmers should know this. 
Price support for corr under this bill will 
be based on 90 percent of the average 
price received by farmers over the pre- 
ceding 3 years with a floor of $1.10. 

A second question I raise is the effect 
of the new corn program on surplus sup- 
plies and Government stocks of corn. 
For many years this Government and 
farmers have been working to reduce and 
dispose of farm surpluses. The problem 
of surpluses is not merely a question of 
cost to the Government. The real prob- 
lem for farmers is that surpluses depress 
farm prices. 

I believe the present corn program has 
had a substantial effect toward prevent- 
ing larger surpluses, as well as support- 
ing the incomes of the farmers who have 
made an effort to reduce excessive pro- 
duction. 

If allotments are eliminated, if incen- 
tives to reduce plantings are eliminated, 
and if the acreage reserve is eliminated, 
as seems likely, it seems to me reasona- 
bly certain that farmers now in com- 
pliance will increase their corn acreage. 

Farmers participating in the corn pro- 
gram last year had a historical base acre- 
age of 22.8 million acres of corn. The al- 
lotment for these farmers who complied 
with the program was 13.4 million acres. 
Farmers who complied with their corn 
allotments were given an opportunity to 
put part of their allotments into the acre- 
age reserve of the Soil Bank, and they did 
so to the extent of 5.2 million acres. They 
actually planted, then, 7 million acres. 
This was a reduction in corn acreage of 
nearly 16 million acres under their base 
corn acreage, which they could have 
planted if they had not planted within 
their allotments. 

If farmers now in compliance with the 
existing program plant corn like their 
neighbors who did not accept their al- 
lotment—whether at a $1.10 floor, identi- 
cal to the support price offered noncom- 
pliance farmers last year, or at a new 
support level of $1.15, or some other un- 
known figure—we can ask the question if 
they will plant their historic base, and 
instead of the 7 million acres that they 
planted last year, will plant nearly 16 
million additional acres of corn. 

This could mean 600 million to 800 mil- 
lion additional bushels in the 1959 crop. 
It would certainly add enormously to the 
present surplus, at a tremendous cost to 
the Government, and, worst of all, drive 
corn prices down. 

I do not see why farmers should not 
plant more corn, with all controls re- 
moved and allotments eliminated. In 
fact, farmers may be forced by the lower 
support price to raise a great deal more 
corn in order to maintain their total 
income and their standard of living. 

This may not happen. It has been 
said that some of the land may be di- 
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verted to, or remain in, other crops, such 
as soybeans and feed crops. Efforts may 
be made to place some of the cornland 
into the conservation reserve, although 
that program has not lived up to the ex- 
pectations of last year. And I have 
heard nothing to indicate that the 
conservation-reserve program will be 
strengthened to the point that farmers 
will be willing to put good cornland into 
that program. 

So it seems to me that no one knows 
how much of the 16 million acres di- 
verted from corn production last year 
will be used to raise corn under the 
provisions of the bill under considera- 
tion. The Department of Agriculture 
does not know. The Farm Bureau does 
not know. None of us knows. 

I think our farmers must consider 
the question of whether even a fraction 
of such a potential production would be 
disastrous to the plan for the corn and 
grain farmers, as well as the beef, hog, 
and dairy farmers. 

Mr. President, these points have been 
raised during the debate. I wanted to 
raise them again. I raise them simply 
so that I can point out to our farmers 
in Kentucky that there are two problems 
growing out of the bill which they may 
not have taken into account. 

One of the problems is that if the bill 
is passed and all controls on corn pro- 
duction are discontinued, with allot- 
ments no longer possible, we may see 
a production of corn which will increase 
the present large surplus and further 
depress prices. There may be a tend- 
ency toward lower prices, under the pro- 
visions of the bill if enacted into law. I 
think our farmers ought to know of that 
possibility. 

Again I say, however we may describe 
the bill, it is a departure for the first 
time, so far as corn is concerned, from 
the concept of support prices based on 
parity. Our farmers should know that. 
pons of our farmers do not know that 

act. 

I voted for the alternative proposal of 
the Senator from Minnesota, which was 
defeated, because I thought it would 
maintain the parity concept and give 
farmers the choice of the new corn pro- 
gram or the old program based on 
parity. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I will vote for the bill. 
It is supported by the Kentucky Farm 
Bureau and they study farm matters 
carefully in the interest of our farmers. 
But there may be farmers who have not 
taken into account the consequences 
which may result from the new corn 
program, and all of us should know its 
risks as well as its good points. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think the Senator has 
pointed out the great weakness of the 
bill. The bill means a departure from 
the parity concept. When there is pro- 
vided 90 percent of the average price 
for the previous 3 years, such a provi- 
sion really means nothing. For ex- 
ample, sometimes that price might be 
quite high, after a period of high prices 
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during a war. Ninety percent might be 
too high in some instances. If we had 
a provision for 90 percent under this for- 
mula in 1936, after the 3 low price years, 
the price support for wheat would be 
about 27 cents a bushel. What good 
would that be? 

Parity itself refers to a standard es- 
tablished by law which is supposed to 
represent a fair price. I think parity 
comes as near to establishing a fair price 
as it has been possible so far to deter- 
mine. If anyone can figure out a better 
formula, he ought to come forward with 
it. 

Mr, COOPER. I have always support- 
ed the parity principle. Of course, the 
floor on corn is to be $1.10. But if we 
have a large surplus, I believe we will see 
efforts made in the next 2 or 3 years to 
remove the floor of $1.10 wholly, or at 
least lower it. Then corn prices would 
drop. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Like the Senator from 
Kentucky, I voted for the Humphrey 
amendment to provide 60 to 90 percent 
of parity. Actually such a provision 
would have given the Secretary of Agri- 
culture more flexibility than the provi- 
sion now in the bill. The Secretary, un- 
der the bill, would be tied to 90 percent of 
the average prices for the previous 3 
years. I voted for the provision to allow 
greater flexibility only because it was 
tied to the parity concept, which makes 
more sense to me than the use of the pre- 
vious 3-year average. In effect, the Sec- 
retary would have had more leeway and 
more freedom under the 60 to 90 percent 
provision, and he has been asking for 
more flexibility all the time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my thanks and apprecia- 
tion to the Senator from Kentucky and, 
of course, to the Senator from North Da- 
kota for the very pertinent remarks they 
have made. I especially want to thank 
the Senator from Kentucky for his very 
keen analysis of the bill; its shortcom- 
ings, its limitations, and, of course, the 
proposals within it whieh meet certain 
situations which need to be taken care of. 

I have tried during the debate to rec- 
ognize that there were problems in cer- 
tain areas of agriculture toward which 
the bill is directed. I have also at- 
tempted to show what the Senator from 
Kentucky has shown so much better: 
that the great weakness of the bill, as it 
came from the committee is the abandon- 
ment of the best measuring stick we 
have had, the best means of measure- 
ment to provide some sense of justice 
and equity for agriculture, namely, the 
so-called concept of parity. 

The amendment now before the Sen- 
ate, Mr. President, is not in my mind the 
kind of amendment which makes me 
happy, but it would at least restore to the 
section of the bill under discussion the 
relationship of prices to the parity yard- 
stick. Under the bill, corn, of course, has 
a floor of $1.10 as a minimum, which is 
above 60 percent of parity, I may say, 
under the present price structure. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Sixty-two and one- 
half percent. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe $1.10 a 
bushel would approximate 621 or 63 per- 
cent. 

As we know, the other feed grains are 
protected in the bill with a minimum 
floor of 60 percent of parity. I am sorry 
we did not see fit tonight to accept what 
I sincerely viewed as a constructive pro- 
posal, the proposal which was com- 
mented on by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

I appreciate the support which the 
Senator from Kentucky has given to 
the feed grain program. The Senator 
understands the program very well. The 
statement he has made this evening indi- 
cates a great knowledge of the program. 
To me the remarks of the Senator are 
very reassuring, and I appreciate this 
kind of help and support. 

I thank both my colleagues for their 
cooperation. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time, if the Senator from 
Louisiana will do the same. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the time remaining to me: 

The PRESIDING OFFCER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
call up, for myself and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] my amend- 
ment 7-3-58-A, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
bill it is proposed to add the following 
new title: 

TITLE IV—PUBLIC LAW 480 

Sec. 401. Section 103 (b) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended (Public Law 480, 83d 
Cong.), is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Agreements shall not be entered into 
under this title during any fiscal year which 
will call for appropriations to reimburse the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section, in amounts in 
excess of $1,500,000,000, plus any amount by 
which agreements entered into in prior fiscal 
years (beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958) have called or will call for 
appropriations to reimburse the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in amounts less than au- 
thorized for such prior fiscal years.” 

Sec. 402. (a) Section 104 of such act is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end of the first sentence of paragraph 
(h) thereof the following: “and for the fi- 
nancing of programs for the interchange of 
persons under title II of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1446).” 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding after paragraph (k) the following 
new paragraph: 

“(1) For providing assistance, by grant or 
otherwise, in the expansion or operation in 
foreign countries of established schools, col- 
leges, or universities founded or sponsored 
by citizens of the United States, for the 
purpose of enabling such educational in- 
stitutions to carry on programs of vocational, 
professional, scientific, technological, or gen- 
eral education; and in the supporting of 
workshops in American studies or American 
educational techniques, and supporting 
chairs in American studies.” 
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Sec. 403. Section 109 of such act is 
amended by striking out “June 30, 1958" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1960.” 

Sec. 404. Section 204 of such act is 
amended by striking out “June 30, 1958,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1960.” 

Sec. 405. Section 206 (a) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956 is amended by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end thereof a semicolon 
and the following: “but no strategic or crit- 
ical material shall be acquired by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as a result of such 
barter or exchange except for such national 
stockpile, for such supplemental stockpile, 
for foreign economic or military aid or as- 
sistance programs, or for offshore construc- 
tion programs.” 

Sec, 406. In carrying out the provisions of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended, extra long 
staple cotton shall be made available for sale 
pursuant to the provisions of title I of the 
act in the same manner as upland cotton 
or any other surplus agricultural commodity 
is made available, and products manufac- 
tured from upland or long-staple cotton 
shall be made available for sale pursuant to 
the provisions of title I of the act as long as 
cotton is in surplus supply, and no discrim- 
inatory or other conditions shall be imposed 
which will prevent or tend to interfere with 
their sale or availability for sale under the 
act. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
shall detain the Senate only a few 
minutes. 

On March 20, 1958, the Senate passed 
S. 3420, a bill to extend and amend the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act—Public Law 480. As one 
of the originators of this legislation, I 
am proud of the bipartisan support 
which it has engendered. There are very 
few pieces of legislation which have had 
such widespread approval. Probably the 
bases for this are the following factors: 
First, it is helping improve farm income; 
second, it is moving agricultural com- 
modities into export markets where they 
had never moved before; and, third, it 
is fostering international good will. 

After several months’ delay, and after 
this amendment was filed, the House 
passed its version of the extension of 
Public Law 480. As I pointed out in my 
speech of last Friday, July 18: 

Farmers are harvesting and marketing 
wheat now. They need export outlets now. 
Markets are being lost now. Thus income to 
wheatgrowers is being hurt now. 


I should add that this loss of markets 
is true for several other farm commodi- 
ties. Only a few days ago, the United 
States Department of Agriculture issued 
a press release stating that there were 
requests for Public Law 480 commit- 
ments amounting to $600 million which 
cannot be consummated because author- 
ity is now lacking. 

The version of Public Law 480, passed 
by the House, is different from that 
passed by the Senate in two major 
respects: 

First. The House version is for 1 year 
only. Ours provides a 2-year extension. 

Second. The House version contains 
mandatory barter provisions. 

The latter provision was fully debated 
here. I am sure that our decision was 
and still is right. 

I am offering the amendment to S. 
4071 to make it a part of the entire bill 
which we will send over to the House. 
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I feel that this will increase the likeli- 
hood of an early passage in a manner 
satisfactory to both the legislative and 
executive branches. Time is of the es- 
sence. This is no time for delay. That 
is why I am offering this amendment 
today. 

Mr. President, my cosponsor, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
and I are asking that this amendment be 
made a part of the pending bill. I have 
been assured that the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], is willing to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the amendment the Sena- 
tor has offered is identical with the bill 
which was passed a few months ago. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill which ex- 
tended Public Law 480. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 


Public Law 480 is one of the the finest 
pieces of legislation we have. The bill 
extending Public Law 480 is in confer- 
ence, and I hope that adding this amend- 
ment to the pending bill will not delay 
passage of the bill in the other body. 
Let us face up to the situation. This par- 
ticular amendment has a portion with- 

-in it with which the other body does not 
agree. Our attitude on barter is differ- 
ent from that of the other body. There 
is a bill in conference, and it seems to 
me that is the place to settle the ques- 
tion. I hope we can do so rather prompt- 
ly. If we cannot settle it in conference, 
it cannot be settled on the floor of the 
House, inasmuch as the House has al- 
ready taken a very firm vote. 

Arguments have been made about not 
cluttering up the bill with amendments 
which might cause delay. I am afraid 
we are opening up Pandora's box. The 
measure to which I refer is a wonderful 
piece of legislation. I was very desirous 
of having a 2-year extension. That was 
my amendment. 

I am delighted with the use of the soft 
currencies provided for in the bill, but 
I am sure it will cause some complica- 
tions. However, I shall support it, be- 
cause I wish to have every chance of 
having a bill enacted. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I as- 
sure the Senator from Minnesota and 
other Senators that, as chairman of the 
committee, I shall endeavor to hold a 
conference. We are only acting cau- 
tiously in having this amendment placed 
in the bill, so that we can have a double 
shot at the legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. DoSen- 
ators yield back the remainder of their 
time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back the re- 
maining time on our side. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] has authorized 
me to yield back any time remaining on 
our side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] for himself and the 
Senator from North Dakota ([Mr. 
Young]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. ProxmrirE] and myself I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. It is designated 
“7-23-58-F.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end 
of the bill it is proposed to add the fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE IV—MANUFACTURING MILK 
Price support for 1959 

Sec. 401. The first sentence of section 201 
(c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof a colon and 
the following: “Provided, That for the mark- 
eting year beginning April 1, 1959, the price 
of manufacturing milk shall be supported 
at not less than $3.25 per hundredweight; 
and the price of butterfat shall be supported 
at not less than 58.6 cents per pound.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In order 
that all Senators may know that we ex- 
pect a yea-and-nay vote, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on final passage of the 
bill so that all Senators may be pre- 
pared. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
this amendment, which is offered on 
behalf of the Senator from Wisconsin 
and myself, relates to dairy price sup- 
port levels under existing agricultural 
policy. It is a very simple amendment. 
It would merely restore what the Senate 
has already voted once to do, in Senate 
Joint Resolution 152. It would restore 
the price support on dairy products, spe- 
cifically on manufacturing milk, to 
$3.25 a hundredweight. That is a rea- 
sonable figure. It was justified by 
Members on both sides of the aisle. It 
is a figure which can be justified in 
terms of the formula by which the Sec- 
retary calculates price support levels. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that we 
have an obligation to try to give some 
consideration to a very important seg- 
ment of our economy, namely, the dairy 
producers and the family farm produc- 
ers who rely so greatly on dairy pro- 
duction. 

We have been told that $3.25 is too 
much. That is the attitude of the ad- 
ministration. I have been told, and so 
have other Senators, that $3 or $3.05, 
depending upon the particular part of 
the country involved, is too little. I 
surely feel that it is. 

We have been told in the Senate that 
had there been only a dairy amendment, 
the President might have signed it—in 
other words, if our action had been lim- 
ited only to the dairy industry, while 
the Secretary of Agriculture would not 
have been enthusiastically in support 
of such an amendment, the President 
would not have vetoed it. I think the 
record will so reveal. 
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In order to show that we desire some 
action that is worthy of the attention of 
this body—and I trust that the amend- 
ment will receive favorable action at the 
hands of this body—I wish to modify 
my amendment by striking out the fig- 
ure “$3.25” and inserting in lieu thereof, 
with the assent of my cosponsor, the 
figure “$3.15.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I may say that I 
assent reluctantly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to modify his 
amendment. The amendment is modi- 
fled accordingly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Three dollars and 
fifteen cents is a compromise between the 
existing level of price supports for manu- 
facturing milk and what we had last 
year. I do not hesitate to say in the 
Senate that there surely is no legal or 
moral justification on the part of any 
person in the Government of the United 
States, either in the executive or legisla- 
tive branch, for denying the figure of 
$3.15. 

It has been openly acknowledged that 
the figure of $3 or $3.05, the present 
price-support level, is too low. There 
are those in the executive branch who 
feel that $3.25 is too high. I suggest, 
therefore, that we take a middle-of-the- 
road course and agree upon $3.15. 

In this legislation we have provided 
price floors for cotton, rice, feed grains, 
and corn. The price floor for corn is 
just a little higher for the corn pro- 
duced outside the allotted acres than the 
existing price. I believe it is 2 cents a 
bushel higher. 

The price floors for cotton and rice 
are higher than the minimum parity per- 
centage provided for in the proposed leg- 
islation. 

This is an opportunity for us to do a 
little something constructive in behalf 
of the dairy industry. This is a very 
simple amendment. As modified, it 
reads: 

TITLE IV—-MANUFACTURING MILK 
Price support for 1959 

Sec. 401. The first sentence of section 201 
(c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, is amended by inserting before the period 
at the end therof a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That for the marketing year be- 
ginning April 1, 1959, the price of manufac- 
turing milk shall be supported at not less 
than $3.15 per hundredweight; and the price 
of butterfat shall be supported at not less 
than 58.6 cents per pound.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I commend the 
Senator from Minnesota for offering the 
amendment. Last night he said some- 
thing about not being the best scrapper 
in the Senate, but I think he is. One 
sign of a good scrapper is that he never 
gives up. We were solidly defeated on 
the previous dairy amendment, but I 
cannot see why the present amendment 
should not be acceptable. I cannot 
think of a good reason why the amend- 
ment should not be agreed to. 

It is a very modest proposal, partic- 
ularly in view of the fact that the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has now modified 
it to provide for $3.15 per hundred- 
weight. Last spring, in March, I believe 
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it was, the proposal was for $3.25 per 
hundredweight. As the Senator from 
Minnesota has pointed out so emphat- 
ically, the sentiment, particularly on the 
minority side, was that if an amendment 
could be agreed to which provided for 
supports at $3.25 per hundredweight, 
the President would sign a bill which 
contained such an amendment. It was 
felt that Secretary Benson would ap- 
prove it. Now we are asking for less. 
We are asking for $3.15. 

It seems to me, in all fairness and in all 
consistency, if the Senate is going to give 
any consideration to the dairy producers, 
the most important cash farm crop 
in America, this is the very least it can 
do. I plead with my good friends on the 
minority side and with the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry at least to give us this much. It 
is not very much. I plead with my col- 
leagues to please give us this much con- 
sideration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I must also modify 
my amendment with respect to butter- 
fat, in order to keep the price ratio be- 
tween the manufacturing milk and 
butterfat in balance. I modified my 
amendment to provide for $3.15 per 
hundredweight for manufacturing milk. 
The amendment now provides that 
butterfat shall be supported at not less 
than 58.8 cents. I modify my amend- 
ment to provide for 53 cents instead of 
58.8 cents. The reason it is necessary to 
make that modification is that when a 
modification is made in the price struc- 
ture of manufacturing milk, it is also 
necessary to make a modification in the 
price structure of butterfat, in order to 
keep the proper relationship between 
manufacturing milk and butterfat. 
With the consent of the cosponsor of the 
amendment, I modify my amendment 
accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota modifies his 
amendment accordingly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. It is the last one on which I shall 
request the yeas and nays.. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the yeas and nays may be granted 
on the amendment, as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the yeas 
and nays by the Senator from Minne- 
sota? The Chair hears none, and the 
yeas and nays are ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
dislike again to oppose my good friend 
from Minnesota. He seeks to make the 
comparison that, because a floor has been 
fixed on cotton and rice, we should ac- 
cord the same treatment to dairy prod- 
ucts. 

I remind my good friend that there is 
a floor fixed in the present law for dairy 
products. It is 75 percent of parity. 
The present law is not changed at all 
with respect to the producers of milk and 
milk products by the pending bill. The 
support price remains at 75 to 90 percent. 
Floors have been imposed on rice, corn, 
feed grains, and cotton simply because 
at the end of two years rice and cotton 
will not be supported at from 75 percent 
to 90 percent of parity. Instead, the 
support will be 90 percent of the average 
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price of the preceding 3 years. Corn 
has a floor because the price support on 
corn is 90 percent of the price received 
over the previous 3 years. 

Therefore there is no comparison be- 
tween the floor that my good friend from 
Minnesota seeks to place in the law, and 
the floors that are fixed for rice, corn, 
feed grains, and cotton under the pend- 
ing bill. 

In other words, so long as rice and 
cotton are supported at from 75 percent 
to 90 percent of parity, that is, for the 
next 2 years, 75 percent is as low as price 
support can go for either of those com- 
modities, except of course in the case of 
those producers of cotton who select 
choice B. After 2 years, the price sup- 
port on those commodities would be 90 
percent of the preceding 3-year average 
price, but not less than 30 cents per 
pound for cotton or $4 per hundred- 
weight for rice and not less than 60 per- 
cent of parity in the case of either of 
those commodities. But in the case of 
dairy products, the minimum support 
price cannot be less than 75 percent of 
parity. 

The Senator’s amendment is a very 
simple one, it is true. However, I remind 
my good friend that the present floor on 
milk for manufacturing purposes is $3.06. 
The amendment would make an addi- 
tion of 9 cents or to $3.15, which would 
raise the floor, paritywise, to about 77 
percent. 

As I said, I hesitate to oppose the 
amendment, but milk is very well taken 
care of. 

I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, last 
March I voted for a proposal similar to 
the one now offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota. Unfortunately, the Presi- 
dent did not agree with us. Our efforts 
to increase the price on dairy products 
at that time failed. I would vote for it 
again as a separate bill. However, I 
notice that the amendment provides 
that the increase shall take effect on 
the first of April of next year. It is my 
opinion that during the next 2 months 
the market price of milk will reach a 
level equal to that provided by the Sen- 
ator’s modified amendment, and will 
probably stay at that point until next 
spring. I assure the Senator from Min- 
nesota that, while I cannot vote to at- 
tach his amendment to the corn-cotton- 
rice bill, if the market price on manu- 
facturing milk does not rise to that 
level, I shall be glad to join him at the 
beginning of the next session in trying 
to do what we can to get a price equal 
to the support price proposed in the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, may I 
have 2 minutes yielded to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 2 minutes 
to the senior Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on March 
11, prior to the reduction of 25 cents per 
hundredweight on milk, I endeavored to 
freeze the support price at not less than 
$3.25. That was the support which was 
in effect at the time the Secretary of 
Agriculture announced the reduction by 
25 cents per hundredweight, effective 
April first. 
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There was only one way open for us 
to freeze the price of milk at that time. 
There was no other course of action to 
take, because the first of April would 
arrive, and once the price supports were 
removed, and the price dropped, it was 
impossible to reinstate the price without 
large windfall profits going to those in 
the inventory business or in the process- 
ing business. 

Therefore I opposed the Secretary of 
Agriculture and tried to stop his action. 
I offered an amendment as a rider and 
I submitted a motion to suspend the rule. 
I did not get support then. It is now 
a little late to be talking about what we 
are going to do by March 31, 1959. 

I shall support the amendment on the 
general principle that the dairy farmer 
took a licking when 25 cents per hun- 
dredweight was taken off. The con- 
sumer got no benefit. I put charts into 
the Recorp this afternoon which show 
that in 1958 as compared to 1957 there 
was an increase in the price of milk to 
the consumer, even though the price to 
the farmer had actually dropped by 25 
cents per hundredweight on the first of 
April of this year. 

Therefore, I say again we did an in- 
justice to the dairy producers of the 
country when we took the support price 
off, because they had been endeavoring 
to bring their production in line by re- 
ducing the number of cows by 288,000 
head in the previous 18 months, and the 
number has gone down considerably 
since. 

There is a reduction of more than 
300,000 head at present. They had been 
putting their production in line, but with 
some question about a 25-cents-a-hun- 
dredweight reduction in price on the 1st 
of April. But the consumers are still 
paying high prices. I placed in the REC- 
orp today an announcement that the 
milk distributors in the Washington area 
are asking for a half-cent-a-quart in- 
crease in the price of milk. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was in error a moment ago in stating 
the terms of a provision in the amend- 
ment. I have discussed the matter with 
Mr. Harker Stanton, committee counsel. 
The figure 58.6 should be modified to 
57.5. That is my understanding, after 
consultation with committee counsel. I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be so modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is modified 


accordingly. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield 


to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. I have already expressed 
on the floor of the Senate today my opin- 
ion with respect to what I think is an ap- 
propriate solution of the dairy problem. 
I have just done a little figuring. One 
hundred pounds of milk having 3.5 per- 
cent butterfat yields about 6% cents a 
quart at $3.15 per hundredweight. The 
same milk, when sold for drinking pur- 
poses, retails for from 21 to 25 cents a 
quart. 

I think, in view of the difficulties which 
the farmers have encountered—high cost 
of labor and machinery and high taxes— 
a little expression in the form of a rise 
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in price might do much to improve their 
morale. We should not forget that the 
farmer is the backbone of the Nation. 
I feel such an increase is eminently just, 
when it is considered that the 48 quarts 
in a hundredweight would net 642 cents 
a quart. 

I think the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota should 
be approved. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. If no other Sena- 
tors wish to speak in favor of the 
amendment, I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a statement I 
have prepared on the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ELLENDER 

This amendment provides minimum sup- 
port prices for milk and butterfat for the 
1959-60 marketing year of $3.15 pes hundred- 
weight and 57.5 cents per pound respectively. 
This compares with current support prices 
of $3.06 per hundredweight and 56.6 cents 
per pound respectively. 

Neither milk nor butterfat are subject to 
production limitations. The law provides 
for their support at such level from 75 to 90 
percent of parity, as is necessary to assure 
an adequate supply. Under this amendment 
milk and butterfat would therefore fare 
much better than the basic commodities. 
The committee did not include any provision 
in the bill for milk and butterfat, because 
these commodities do not appear to have the 
urgent need for remedial action that the 
commodities covered by the bill have. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY] for himself and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, Proxmrre}. 
All time has been yielded back. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr, Byrp], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Car- 
ROLL], the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. CHavez], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senators from 
Florida [Mr. Hotitanp and Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Frear] is absent on 
official business, attending the 49th Con- 
gress of the Interparliamentary Union in 
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Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, as a delegate 
representing the Senate. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Cxuavez], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. FREAR], and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. HEN- 


* NINGS] is paired with the Senator from 


Florida [Mr. Hottanp]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Missouri would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Florida 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMaTHERS]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Montana would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Florida 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
and the Senator from West Virginia | Mr. 
HOBLITZEŁL] are absent because of offi- 
cial business, having been appointed by 
the Vice President to attend the 49th 
Congress of the Interparliamentary 
Union, in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Payne], and the Senator 
from Michigan |[Mr. POTTER] are neces- 
Sarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces] and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Hos- 
LITZELL], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, Martin], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Porrer], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] would each vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
Cooper Kerr Neuberger 
Douglas Langer Proxmire 
Hill Magnuson Russell 
Humphrey Mansfield Sparkman 
Jackson McNamara Symington 
Johnson, Tex. Monroney Thye 
Johnston, S. C. Morse Wiley 
Kefauver Mundt Young 

NAYS—49 
Aiken Case, N. J. Gore 
Anderson Clark Green 
Barrett Cotton Hayden 
Beall Curtis Hickenlooper 
Bennett Dirksen Hruska 
Bible Dworshak Ives 
Bricker Eastland Jenner 
Bush Ellender Jordan 
Butler Ervin Kennedy 
Capehart Fulbright Knowland 
Carlson Goldwater Kuchel 
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Lausche Purtell Talmadge 
Long Revercomb Thurmond 
Malone Saltonstall Watkins 
Martin, Iowa Schoeppel Williams 
Morton Smith, Maine 
Pastore Stennis 

NOT VOTING—23 
Allott Frear O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hennings Payne 
Byrd Hoblitzell Potter 
Carroll Holland Robertson 
Case, S. Dak. Javits Smathers 
Chavez Martin, Pa. Smith, N. J. 
Church McClellan Yarborough 
Flanders Murray 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
HUMPHREY for himself and Mr. PROXMIRE 
was rejected. p 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I have 
at the desk an amendment which I offer, 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
in line 19, it is proposed to insert a new 
section 303, as follows: 

Sec. 303. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, any farmer who is dissatisfied 
with his farm acreage allotment for the 
1959 crop of wheat may, within 15 days 
after mailing to him of notice as provided 
in section 362 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, or within 
15 days after the effective date of this act, 
whichever is later, have such allotment re- 


viewed in accordance with the provisions of 
said act. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair). How much time 
does. the Senator from Nebraska yield 
to himself? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
amendment does not make any basic 
change in existing law. The amend- 
ment merely provides an opportunity 
for any farmer who is dissatisfied with 
his wheat allotment to obtain a review 
of such allotment by a review committee, 
in the manner provided by existing law. 

This amendment is necessary because 
of the confusion which existed in cer- 
tain counties in connection with the is- 
suance of the 1959 allotments and the 
fact that many farmers did not realize 
that it was necessary for them to take 
appeals under the review procedures. I 
am informed that the county commit- 
tees in different counties did not apply 
directives received from the State com- 
mittee in the same manner, with the 
result that inequities resulted in the is- 
suance of allotments. In some counties, 
producers who contacted their local 
committees were told that it would do 
no good to appeal, because no adjust- 
ments could be made—with the result 
that a large number of producers were 
so confused that they did not appeal. 

This amendment, therefore, merely 
provides for an orderly review in ac- 
cordance with existing provisions of 
law. There is ample precedent for re- 
lief of this nature. This amendment is 
virtually identical with a provision 
which was adopted as a part of Public 
Law 471, in the 81st Congress, to pro- 
vide similar opportunity for cotton 
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farmers to obtain a review of their 1950 
cotton allotments. 

Originally, the time available for an 
appeal was 15 days from the issuance 
of the order making the allotment. 
This amendment will allow 15 days 
from the enactment or effective date of 
the act in which to file the appeal. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. As I understand the 
amendment, in no way would it increase 
the acreage allotment for any county or 
State. Is that correct? 

Mr. HRUSKA. The amendment 
would not increase the acreage, nor 
would it change in any way the basic 
requirements of the law. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
understand the amendment, it simply 
will allow 15 more days for an appeal. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes, for the filing of 
an appeal after the effective date of the 
act. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have no objection. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time available 
to me. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the time available to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HRUSKA]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
ee eat and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
majority leader has agreed to yield to 
me not to exceed 30 minutes. 

ah JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

However, Mr. President, before the 
Senator from Georgia proceeds, will he 
permit the bill to be ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading and to be 
read the third time? 

P Mr. TALMADGE. I have no objec- 
on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Let the Chair inquire how much time 
the Senator from Texas yields to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 30 minutes to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
regret to take the time of the Senate at 
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this late hour; but I believe the RECORD 
should contain a recital, in detail, of the 
chronology of events which causes the 
Senate, and particularly many Senators 
from my region, to support such legisla- 
tion. 

I shall make my remarks as brief as 
possible. 

Mr. President, it will be recalled that 
on March 13, 1958, this body, by a vote 
of 50 to 43 passed a joint resolution 
which would have extended present 
acreages and price supports for all basic 
farm commodities, with the exception of 
tobacco, for another year. If my 
memory serves me correctly that joint 
resolution was reported by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
without a single dissenting vote. 

It was the view of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry that, 
with expenses, wages, and everything the 
farmer has to buy continuing to go up, 
it certainly was no time to reduce sup- 
port prices on farm commodities. 

That joint resolution was passed by 
both this body and the Houte of Repre- 
sentatives; but, unfortunately, it was 
vetoed by the President on March 31, 
1958. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Senate Joint 
Resolution 162 printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That in order to prevent re- 
ductions in support prices or acreage allot- 
ments prior to consideration by Congress of 
such changes in the price support and acre- 
age allotment laws as may be necessary at 
this time— 

(1) the support price (in terms of dollars 
and cents) for any agricultural commodity, 
except tobacco, shall not be less than that 
available for such commodity; during the 


marketing year or season which began in 
1957; and 
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(2) the total acreage allotted for any agri- 

cultural commodity, except tobacco, shall 
not be less than that allotted for the 1957 
crop of such commodity, and sections 302, 
303, and 304 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 
(relating to minimum National, State, and 
farm acreage allotments for 1957 and 1958) 
shall be extended to apply to each crop of 
upland cotton and rice, respectively, to 
which this resolution is applicable. 
This resoluti-n shall be effective only until 
such time as Congress shall make other pro- 
vision for price supports and acreage allot- 
ments and provide for the repeal of this 
resolution. Nothing in this resolution shall 
be construed to repeal or modify any law en- 
acted in the second session of the 85th Con- 
gress or to require price support to be made 
available if marketing quotas have been dis- 
approved by producers, or to noncooperators 
in the case of any basic agricultural com- 
modity. 


Mr. TALMADGE. I also ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, to have 
printed in the Recor at this point, Sen- 
ate Report No. 1355, which was the re- 
port of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry on that particular 
measure. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry reported an original joint resolution (S. 
J. Res. 162), to stay any reduction in support 
prices or acreage allotments until Congress 
can make appropriate changes in the price 
support and acreage allotment laws, with a 
recommendation that it do pass. 

This joint resolution is an emergency 
measure to stay any reduction in the sup- 
port price or the acreage allotted for any 
agricultural commodity, except tobacco, 
until Congress has had an opportunity to 
consider such changes in the law as are nec- 
essary in the light of current conditions. 

The resolution provides that the support 
price for any commodity, except tobacco, 
shall not be reduced below the 1957 level 
(in dollars and cents) until Congress can 
act. A comparison of 1957 and 1958 support 
prices is made in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Commodity Credit Corporation price-support levels and prices for 1957 and 1958 


crops 
A 1957 crops 1958 crops 
Commodity Unit 
Support Support Support Support 
level price level price 
Basic commodities: 
Oe OO Ae E ESN, RO ee 77.0 $1. 40 ©) @) 
Catton: extra long staple 75.0 . 5970 @) @ 
Cotton, upland 78.0 . 2881 si s $0. 3075 
a See 81.4 . 1135 @) | @) 
LAGS a s ESE 82.0 4.72 75 34.33 
A E E 79.0 2.00 75 31.78 
Mandatory nonbasic commodit 
a E E. T T ba cencens 70.0 -97 70 6 
Dairy products: i 
Manufacturing milk........------ Hundredweight..... 82.0 | 3.25 7 3.03 
fat. -| Pound 79.0 | . 586 75 . 562 
65.0 52. 13 8 
Me MEINES + 205 ¢ ) 
87.0 -70 82 -70 
RDU Sa BARESE Sa AA 101.0 -62 95 -62 
70.0 0.95 70 0.93 
68.0 6.31 68 6.18 
65.0 |46. 00-42. 00 65 | 45. 00-41. 00 
65.0 2.92 65 2.78 
490.0 28.29 490 29, 04 
70.0 -61 70 „6l 
70.0 1,18 70 1.10 
70.0 1.86 70 1.83 
70.0 2.09 70 2.09 


1 Commercial pet for corn produced in compliance with acreage allotments. 


? Not announ 
? Minimum. 
4 Unprocessed basis. 
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The resolution provides further that the 
total acreage allotted to any commodity un- 
der the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
shall not be reduced below the total acreage 
allotted to such commodity for 1957. The 
national acreage allotments for wheat and 
rice for 1958 are the same as for 1957, the 
minimum provided by law, as follows: Wheat, 
55 million acres, and rice, 1,652,596 acres. 
The total acreage allotted for corn in 1958 
in the commercial corn area, which includes 
38 more counties than in 1957, is 38,818,381 
acres, as compared to 37,288,889 acres in 1957. 
The total acreage allotted to cotton for 1958 
(17,554,528 acres) is slightly below the total 
acreage allotted to cotton in 1957 (17,585,463 
acres) because the acreage required to pro- 
vide the minimum State acreage allotments 
under section 302 of the 1956 act was only 
63,224 acres in 1958, as compared to 94,159 
acres in 1957. The total acreage allotted to 
extra long staple cotton is 83,286 acres in 
1958, as compared with 89,357 acres in 1957, 
and the total acreage allotted for peanuts is 
1,610,000 acres for 1958, as compared with 
1,611,441 acres in 1957. 

Several provisions of law governing the 
distribution of the total allotted acreage to 
States (in the case of rice) and to States, 
counties, and farms (in the case of cotton) 
expire with the 1958 crop. In the case of rice 
the provision establishing the minimum na- 
tional acreage allotment and providing that 
the States share in it in the same proportion 
that they shared in the previous year’s allot- 
ment expires this year. In the case of cotton 
the following provisions expire this year: (1) 
The provision for a minimum national acre- 
age allotment equal to the 1956 allotment 
of 17,391,304 acres; (2) the provision for 
minimum State acreage allotments; and (3) 
the provision for minimum farm allotments 
and for the national acreage reserve estab- 
lished to provide additional acreage for Ne- 
vada and for other States to meet their needs 
in providing minimum farm allotments. In 
line with the purpose of the resolution to 
maintain the status quo until Congress can 
take appropriate further action, the resolu- 
tion would prevent these provisions from ex- 
piring during the period covered by the reso- 
lution. The total acreage to be allotted for 
upland cotton under the resolution will thus 
be not less than 17,585,463 acres, the total 
acreage allotted in 1957; and this will be al- 
lotted in the following manner. As required 
by section 302 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, 
a national acreage allotment equal to not less 
than the 1956 national acreage allotment of 
17,391,304 acres will be apportioned to States 
as provided in section 344 (b) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 
An additional 100,000 acres will be set aside 
for apportionment as required by section 303 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956 (to provide ad- 
ditional acreage for Nevada and for minimum 
farm allotment requirements). The re- 
mainder of the total acreage to be allotted 
(or 94,159 acres if the national allotment is 
not more than 17,391,304 acres) will be used 
to increase each State allotment to 99 percent 
of its share of the national acreage allotment 
for the preceding year. Any part of such 94,- 
159 acres not so used will be apportioned to 
States on the basis of their applicable 5-year 
base 


If the provisions of the joint resolution 
should require an increase in the 1958 acre- 
age allotment for any commodity in an 
amount which would be so small as to make 
its allotment to States, counties, and farms 
impractical and too small to be of material 
benefit to farmers, it is not intended that 
such allotment would be made. 

The committee has just completed hear- 
ings on general farm legislation and has re- 
ceived a number of varying views as to what 
action should be taken. It is clear that a 
satisfactory, long-range program cannot be 
worked out in time to prevent the substan- 
tial harm that would be done to farmers 
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and to the program if support prices were 
permitted to drop temporarily. 

The committee therefore recommends 
prompt enactment of this joint resolution. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


The resolution makes no direct amend- 
ment of existing law, but extends the follow- 
ing provisions—which are now applicable 
only to 1957 and 1958—for the period covered 
by the resolution: 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 


Src. 302, Section 342 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
hereby amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: “Notwithstanding the fore- 
going provisions of this section, the national 
marketing quota for cotton for 1957 and 
1958 shall be not less than the number of 
bales required to provide a national acreage 
allotment for 1957 and 1958 equal to the na- 
tional acreage allotment for 1956: Provided, 
That if the acreage allotment for any State 
for 1957 or 1958 is less than its allotment 
for the preceding year by more than 1 per- 
cent, such State allotment shall be in- 
creased so that the reduction shall not 
exceed 1 percent per annum, and the acre- 
age required for such increase shall be in 
addition to the national acreage allotment 
for such year. Additional acreage appor- 
tioned to a State for 1957 or 1958 under the 
foregoing proviso shall not be taken into 
account in establishing future State allot- 
ments.” 

Sec. 303. (a) Section 344 (b) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That there is hereby established a 
national acreage reserve consisting of 100,000 
acres which shall be in addition to the na- 
tional acreage allotment; and such reserve 
shall be apportioned to the States on the 
basis of their needs for additional acreage for 
establishing minimum farm allotments 
under section (f) (1), as determined by the 
Secretary without regard to State and county 
acreage reserves (except that the amount 
apportioned to Nevada shall be 1,000 acres), 
and the additional acreage so apportioned to 
the State shall be apportioned to the coun- 
ties on the same basis and added to the 
county acreage allotment for apportionment 
to farms pursuant to subsection (f) of this 
section (except that no part of such addi- 
tional acreage shall be used to increase the 
county reserve above 15 percent of the 
county allotment determined without regard 
to such additional acreage). Additional 
acreage apportioned to a State for any year’ 
under the foregoing proviso shail not be 
taken into account in establishing future 
State acreage allotments. Needs for addi- 
tional acreage under the foregoing proviso 
and under the last proviso in subsection (e) 
shall be determined as though allotments 
were first computed without regard to sub- 
section (f) (1)." 

(b) Section 344 (e) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided further, That if the additional 
acreage allocated to a State under the proviso 
in subsection (b) is less than the require- 
ments as determined by the Secretary for es- 
tablishing minimum farm allotments for the 
State under subsection (f) (1), the acreage 
reserved by the State committee under this 
subsection shall not be less than the smaller 
of (1) the remaining acreage so determined 
to be required for establishing minimum 
farm allotments or (2) 3 percent of the State 
acreage allotment; and the acreage which the 
State committee is required to reserve under 
this proviso shall be allocated to countries 
on the basis of their needs for additional 
acreage for establishing minimum farm 
allotments under subsection (f) (1), and 
added to the county acreage allotment for 
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apportionment to farms pursuant to sub- 
section (f) of this section (except that no 
part of such additional acreage shall be used 
to increase the county reserve above 15 per- 
cent of the county allotment determined 
without regard to such additional acreages.” 

(c) Section 344 (f) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by changing paragraph (1) to read 
as follows: 

“(1) Insofar as such acreage is available, 
there shall be allotted the smaller of the 
following: (A) four acres; or (B) the highest 
number of acres planted to cotton in any 
year of such 3-year period.” 

(d) The first sentence of section 344 (f) 
(6) of such act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, if the 
county committee recommends such action 
and the Secretary determines that such ac- 
tion will result in a more equitable distri- 
bution of the county allotment among farms 
in the county, the remainder of the county 
acreage allotment (after making allotments 
as provided in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section) shall be allotted to farms other than 
farms to which an allotment has been made 
under paragraph (1) (B) of this subsection 
so that the allotment to each farm under 
this paragraph together with the amount of 
the allotment of such farm under paragraph 
(1) (A) of this subsection shall be a pre- 
scribed percentage (which percentage shall 
be the same for all such farms in the 
county) of the average acreage planted to 
cotton on the farm during the 3 years im- 
mediately preceding the year for which such 
allotment is determined, adjusted as may be 
necessary for abnormal conditions affecting 
plantings during such 3-year period: Pro- 
vided, That the county committee may in its 
discretion limit any farm acreage allotment 
established under the provisions of this para- 
graph for any year to an acreage not in ex- 
cess of 50 percent of the cropland on the 
farm, as determined pursuant to the provi- 
sions of paragraph (2) of this subsection: 
Provided further, That any part of the 
county acreage allotment not apportioned 
under this paragraph by reason of the initial 
application of such 50 percent limitation 
shall be added to the county acreage reserve 
under paragraph (3) of this subsection and 
shall be available for the purposes specified 
therein.” 

(e) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be effective only with respect to 
1957 and 1958 crops. For the 1956 crop, an 
acreage in each State equal to the acreage 
allotted in such State which the Secretary 
determines will not be planted, placed in the 
acreage reserve or conservation reserve, or 
considered as planted under section 377 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, may be apportioned by the Secre- 
tary among farms in such State having al- 
lotments of less than the smaller of the fol- 
lowing: (1) four acres, or (2) the highest 
number of acres planted to cotton in any of 
the years 1953, 1954, and 1955. 

Sec. 304. Section 353 (c) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(5) Each of the State acreage allotments 
for 1956 heretofore proclaimed by the Secre- 
tary, after adding thereto any acreage appor- 
tioned to farms in the State from the reserve 
acreage set aside pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section, shall be increased by such 
amount as may be necessary to provide such 
State with an allotment of not less than 85 
percent of its final allotment established 
for 1955. Any additional acreage required 
to provide such minimum allotment shall be 
additional to the national acreage allotment, 
In any State having county acreage allot- 
ments for 1956, the increase in the State 
allotment shall be apportioned among coun- 
ties in the State on the same basis as the 
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State allotment was heretofore apportioned 
among the counties, but without regard to 
adjustments for trends in acreage. 

“(6) The national acreage allotments of 
rice of 1957 and 1958 shall be not less than 
the national acreage allotment for 1956, in- 
cluding any acreage allotted under para- 
graph (5) of this subsection, and such na- 
tional allotments for 1957 and 1958 shall be 
apportioned among the States in the same 
proportion that they shared in the total 
acreage allotted in 1956.” 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
To keep the record straight, I think we 
should go back to the law now on the 
statute books, which crippled the farm- 
er so much. It will be found that the 
President vetoed a new farm bill the 
Congress passed. So then Congress had 
to accept the present law which was on 
the statute books, and add to it the Soil 
Bank provision, which it is now acknowl- 
edged has been a great failure. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator could 
not be more correct. The farm legisla- 
tion which the Congress has had to 
adopt has not been legislation which 
Congress thought to be ideal or desir- 
able. Rather every piece of farm legisla- 
tion which the Congress has enacted in 
recent years has been written in the light 
of a threatened White House veto. 

We have been in somewhat the same 
position in which the defeated Premier 
of Japan found himself when General 
MacArthur sent for him to come to the 
battleship Missouri to sign the docu- 
ments of surrender. We have not been 
in much of a position to bargain. While 
we have had the votes to pass farm bills, 
we have not had sufficient votes to over- 
ride a Presidential veto. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the veto message of the 
President of the United States, Docu- 
ment No. 85. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES RETURNING WITHOUT APPROVAL THE 
JOINT RESOLUTION (S. J. Res. 162) To Stay 
TEMPORARILY ANY REDUCTION IN SUPPORT- 
ING PRICES OR ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 

To the Senate: 

I return herewith, without my approval, 
Senate Joint Resolution 162. I have given 
earnest consideration to the many represen- 
tations made to me both for and against it. 
It is my Judgment that to approve this reso- 
lution would be ill-advised, from the stand- 
point both of the Nation and of our farm 
families as well. It is regrettable that for 
the second time in 2 years the Congress has 
sent me a farm bill which I cannot in good 
conscience approve. 

Specifically, the resolution would have 
such consequences as these: 

1. It would pile up more farm products 
in Government warehouses. 

2. It would restrict the growth of markets. 

3. It would postpone the day when agri- 
culture can be released from the straitjacket 
of controls, 

4. It would bypass the problems of the 
small operator who produces so little for sale 
that price supports have scant meaning. 

5. It would hold up the needed transition 
to modern parity and would in fact disregard 
the parity principle. 
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6. It would be unfair to those winter 
wheat growers who signed up under the 1958 
acreage-reserve program with the under- 
standing that the price supports which had 
then been announced would be the effective 
rates. 

This resolution would fix farm-price sup- 
ports and farm-acreage allotments at not 
less than existing levels. The true need is 
to relate both price supports and acreage 
allotments to growing market opportunities. 

With regard to Government controls, what 
the farm economy needs is qa thaw rather 
than a freeze. 

Improvements have been made in farm 
legislation in recent years. The keys to these 
improvements have been expansion of mar- 
kets and greater opportunity for our farm 
people to exercise their own sound judg- 
ment, 

Fears were expressed by some that farm 
prices might collapse when high rigid price 
supports were abandoned. These fears did 
not materialize. Instead, farm prices rose. 
This month the index of prices received by 
farmers is 9 percent above the level that 
prevailed in June of 1955, when high rigid 
price supports were last generally in effect. 
The parity ratio now stands at 87, up 6 
points from a year ago. 

Most of agriculture is without production 
controls and without price support. This is 
generally true of meat animals, poultry, and 
fruits and vegetables. 

There is impressive evidence that farmers 
stand to profit from less rather than more 
governmental intervention. Unsupported 
prices of cattle and hogs are unusually 
strong. 

Despite these bright spots, many farm 
problems remain to be solved. The price- 
cost squeeze continues to harass our farm 
people. Production restrictions impose a se- 
vere burden. Many of our farmers—those 
on farms not large enough to be profitable— 
are earning incomes which are below any 
generally accepted standards. 

Cotton, wheat, corn, and other basic crops 
have major problems. Progress in solying 
the problems of these crops cannot be made 
by going backward. We must continue in 
the direction which the Congress set in 1954 
and endorsed in 1956—changes in the direc- 
tion of greater opportunity for adjustments 
made necessary by our everchanging agri- 
culture. 

I said, prior to the passage of this resolu- 
tion, that what it proposed would be a turn 
of 180 degrees in the wrong direction. After 
reviewing the resolution in its final form, 
I adhere to this conviction. 

For the 1957 crop, prices were supported, 
product by product, in accordance with a 
complex set of legislative and administrative 
considerations. The same was true in the 
establishment of acreage allotments. To 
carry these forward unaltered, despite 
changes in demand, in supply, and in sur- 
plus stocks, would be contrary to sound 
legislative procedures and would completely 
disregard economic fact. 

Now I want to turn to the progress that 
has been made through programs already 
in effect. In recent years a many-sided at- 
tack on farm problems has been launched. 
Substantial gains have been achieved— 

Through the rural development program 
to help those at the low end of the income 
scale. 

Through market-making exports which 
last year reached an all-time high, 

Through providing needed credit to family 
farms. 

Through sharing our abundance with the 
needy at home and abroad, 

Through market development in coopera- 
tion with producer organizations and the 
food trade. 

Through surplus reduction, which has cut 
down our stocks by more than a billion 
dollars. 
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Through stepped-up research to find new 
uses for farm products. 

Through special programs to increase milk 
consumption. 

Through expanded long-range conserva- 
tion measures. 

While it is necessary to reject the freeze 
embodied in this resolution, the Congress 
and the executive branch can be helpful in 
other ways. 

A five-point program should be under- 
taken, involving various separate but re- 
lated actions, Some of these are the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress and some are 
administrative. Some call for legislation, 
while ample authority already exists for 
others, 

1. The old basic law should be revised. On 
January 16, 1958, I sent to the Congress, a 
special message on agriculture, which recom- 
mended needed changes. Many of the prob- 
lems will be alleviated if the Congress will 
act on these proposals in this session: 

Authority to increase acreage allotments 
up to 50 percent, and to widen the range 
within which price supports may be provided. 

Elimination of acreage allotments for corn, 
permitting all corn farmers to plant in ac- 
cordance with their best management deci- 
sions, so that price supports would apply 
to all corn rather than, as the freeze bill 
would have it, to only about 1 acre in 7 in 
the commercial corn area. 

Abolishment of escalator clauses in the law 
because these rigid provisions keep farm peo- 
ple continually under the shadow of price- 
depressing surpluses. 

Extension of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act, with sub- 
stantial increased authority to move surplus 
stocks abroad, 

Shifting the price supports for cotton to 
the average of the crop, the same as for all 
other farm products. 

There is opportunity to make these needed 
changes before fall seeding time if the matter 
is undertaken promptly. 

2. When these necessary legislative changes 
have been made, 1959 acreage allotments will 
be established at levels as high or higher 
than those prevailing in 1958. Certain statu- 
tory provisions which place a floor under 
acreage allotments for cotton and rice are 
scheduled to expire after the 1958 crop. 
Producers face sharp acreage reductions un- 
less the law is changed. When the Secretary 
of Agriculture has been given the necessary 
authority to adjust price supports and 
acreage allotments he will set 1959 allot- 
ments at levels at least as high as those in 
use this year, For cotton and rice these al- 
lotments will be substantially above the 
levels which would otherwise prevail. 

3. When necessary new authorization is 
provided in keeping with my legislative 
recommendations, the special export pro- 
grams for our surplus crops will be en- 
larged. Opportunities exist to export,.both 
for dollars and through special programs, 
large quantities of our staple commodities. 

Wheat is becoming better known to con- 
sumers abroad. Market development and 
promotional activities have made more peo- 
ple acquainted with the merits of our many 
export products. These commodities can al- 
leviate hunger and need, and should be so 


4. Dairy products acquired under the 
price-support operation will be used outside 
the regular domestic commercial market. 
These products will not be offered for sale 
in such markets during the remainder of 
1958 at less than 90 percent of parity. While 
freezing supports would not be a useful step, 
we seek to help the dairy industry in other 
ways. 

To strengthen markets, the butter, cheese, 
and dry milk acquired under price support 
will be donated to the school-lunch program, 
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to charitable institutions, and to needy per- 
sons. Exports will be made when this can 
appropriately be done. 

Such inventory management will serve to 
bolster the market. 

Meanwhile, the administration will con- 
tinue to support the special school milk and 
armed services milk programs. We will also 
support as a further aid to dairy farmers, 
the accelerated bruccelosis control program. 
Stepped up promotional activity will increase 
consumption. 

Every constructive step available to us 
will be taken to increase the use of our 
wholesome dairy products. 

5. An export program for cotton, corn, and 
other feed grains, similar to the present ex- 
port program on wheat, will be put into 
effect. This can be done without legisla- 
tion. The effect of this program will be to 
move these products directly from commer- 
cial markets to the export trade without run- 
ning them through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Under the wheat-export pro- 
gram farmers have obtained broader markets 
and substantial price benefits in the market- 
place. Marketing efficiency has been pro- 
moted and the amount of wheat which has 
moved into Government channels has been 
reduced. The new program for cotton and 
feed grains is expected to have similar effects. 

To meet the rapidly changing conditions 
in agriculture, farmers must be able to make 
their own management decisions on their 
own farms. They must not have their pro- 
duction and prices frozen in an outmoded 
pattern. They must not be made the cap- 
tives of a restricted history; they must be 
given freedom to build a brighter future. 
This can be done if farmers and those who 
serve them will team up in support of sound 
legislative and administrative action. 

DwIcHT D. EISENHOWER., 

Tue Warre House, March 31, 1958. 


Mr. TALMADGE. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
orp at this juncture in my remarks the 
statement I issued on March 31, 1958, in 
commenting on the President’s veto. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR TALMADGE 


President Eisenhower's veto of the farm bill 
constitutes a callous denial of the last straw 
of protection for that segment of the Amer- 
ican economy most in need of help. 

The action can have only one possible ef- 
fect—to worsen the current recession and to 
add to unemployment at a time when every 
possible step should be being taken to bolster 
all facets of the national economy. 

With Congress engaged in a sustained ef- 
fort to relieve economic distress and unem- 
ployment, it is incomprehensible that the 
farmers of America should be refused the 
minimum assurance that nothing will be 
done to worsen their desperate plight. 

This veto reflects the administration’s to- 
tal lack of comprehension of the basic facts 
that the present recession has its roots in 
the farm depression caused by the disastrous 
Benson farm policies and that it will not be 
cured so long as the farmer is denied his 
proportionate share of the national purchas- 
ing power. 

With farm prices down 16 percent and farm 
income down 20 percent since 1952 and still 
dropping, it takes no economist to see that 
industry and business are suffering because 
the farmer cannot afford to buy their goods. 

It is clear to me that the economy of the 
United States will not be put back on its 
feet until a bold and realistic new farm pro- 
gram is enacted which will let the farmer 
farm and guarantee him his rightful portion 
of the national income. 

I hope for the sake of the American econ- 
omy that that day will not be long coming. 
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- Mr. TALMADGE. When it became 
apparent that the President would not 
permit the extension of present price 
supports and acreage allotments, repre- 
senting, in part, a large cotton-producing 
State, I considered it necessary and vital 
to offer proposed legislation to extend 
the present cotton-acreage allotments 
for the entire country. So I introduced 
for myself and five colleagues, on March 
6, 1958, a bill which would have extended 
permanently the present national cotton- 
acreage allotment, of approximately 
17,600,000 acres. 

Because cotton allotments were so 
small, particularly in the traditional 
cotton area, I felt such legislation was 
essential if cotton farmers were to make 
aliving. For instance, in 1949 we planted 
more than 28 million acres of cotton. 
This year the acreage is only 1242 mil- 
lion acres. In other words, cotton acre- 
age has been reduced more than 50 per- 
cent during the past 9 years. 

That bill was reported unanimously by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry on March 11, 1958. It is pend- 
ing on the Senate Calendar today as 
Calendar No. 1393. 

We attempted to bring the measure 
up for debate on April 22, 1958. How- 
ever, at that time we were informed by 
the minority leader and members of the 
minority party who had supported the 
proposed legislation in the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry that the sit- 
uation had changed and they could no 
longer support the measure. Taking a 
realistic view and desiring to avoid a 
defeat which could have prejudiced our 
cause, we did not urge the majority 
leader to make it the pending business. 
That, Mr. President, was a sad com- 
mentary, because without cotton legis- 
lation of some kind for the next year, 
the cotton farmers through the length 
and breadth of the United States faced 
a further acreage reduction of 20 per- 
cent. That would have been in addition 
to the 50-percent acreage reduction of 
the past 9 years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the RECORD 
S. 3408, which is my bill to extend pres- 
ent cotton allotments, which bill is now 
pending on the calendar. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 342 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is amended by striking out the 
last two sentences of such section and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “Not- 
withstanding the foregoing provisions of this 
section, the national marketing quota for 
cotton for 1958 and subsequent years shall 
be not less than the number of bales re- 
quired to provide a national acreage allot- 
ment for each such year equal to the national 
acreage allotment for 1956: Provided, That 
if the acreage allotment for any State for 
1958 or any subsequent year is less than its 
allotment for the preceding year by more 
than 1 percent, such State allotment shall 
be increased so that the reduction shall not 
exceed 1 percent per annum, and the acre- 
age required for such increase shall be in 
addition to the national acreage allotment 
of such year. Additional acreage appor- 
tioned to a State for any year under the 
foregoing proviso shall not be taken into 
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account in establishing future State allot- 
ments.” 

(b) Section 303 (e) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 is repealed. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the total acreage allotted for any 
crop of upland cotton shall not be less than 
that allotted for the 1957 crop of upland 
cotton. 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (2) of section 344 (m) 
of such act is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of the second sentence of 
such paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “; but no such acreage shall 
be surrendered to the State committee so 
long as any farmer receiving a cotton acre- 
age allotment in such county desires addi- 
tional cotton acreage.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, so as to provide minimum 
National, State, and farm acreage allotments, 
and for other purposes,” 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
remarks I made upon introducing that 
bill on March 6, 1958. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TRANSFER TO OTHER STATES OF CERTAIN 
COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, despite rapid 
industrialization, the economy of my State of 
Georgia still is primarily an agricultural one, 
with cotton as the principal cash crop. 
Therefore, it goes without saying that what- 
ever hurts cotton, hurts the economy of the 
entire State. 

Georgia cotton farmers presently are in 
more dire financial straits than at any time 
since the depression of the thirties. Caught 
in the squeeze between ever-constricting 
acreage allotments and ever-increasing costs 
of production, many are being forced out of 
business altogether. Most of those who are 
continuing to grow cotton are doing so at 
a loss, and a large number are finding it 
necessary to mortgage their farms in order to 
maintain their operations. 

A major factor in this deterioration of 
Georgia’s cotton economy is the transfer to 
other States under the Benson farm pro- 
gram of the acreage allotments of those 
farmers who cease planting. This consti- 
tutes a continual drain of Georgia’s histori- 
cally-allotted cotton acreage and, if allowed 
to continue, will have the eventual result of 
drying up the rural areas of my State. 

Recognizing the peril thus posed for Geor- 
gia’s economy, the House of Representatives 
of the General Assembly of Georgia has 
adopted a resolution petitioning Congress to 
reverse this disastrous policy of transferring 
allotted acreage. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that this resolution be printed 
herewith in the Recorp as a portion of my 
remarks, and appropriately referred for con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

“Whereas cotton has played an important 
and significant part in the development of 
Georgia, the great empire State of the South; 
and 


“Whereas cotton farming continues to 
make a significant contribution to Georgia’s 
economy; and 

“Whereas cotton producers, cotton gin- 
ners, cotton warehousemen, and industries 
allied directly with cotton production, and 
the many thousands of Georgia people who 
are dependent on cotton production in 
Gerogia, face grave and serious conse- 
quences as a resulit of Ezra Taft Benson's 
policies on cotton; and 
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“Whereas Mr. Benson's removal of cotton 
acreage from Georgia will add another blow 
to the Georgia economy: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That we condemn the Benson 
policy of removing cotton acreage from our 
State and making it available to Western 
States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we respectively request 
Senator RUSSELL, Senator TALMADGE, the 
House of Representative in the Congress of 
the United States, and the Georgia delega- 
tion, to use their prestige, influence, and gen- 
eral legislative know-how to maintain present 
and reestablish past losses of cotton acreage 
in Georgia caused by unwise and uneco- 
nomical policies of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture.” 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, in response 
to the request in the resolution, I am today 
introducing, on behalf of my colleagues, the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EastLanp], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Scorr], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON], and myself, a bill 
to remedy this situation. In essence, it 
would do two things: First, provide that 
cotton acreage allotments cannot be reduced 
below the level of those in effect for 1956; 
and, second, prohibit the transfer of relin- 
quished acreage allotments from any county 
so long as there is any cotton farmer in that 
county desiring additional acreage. 

The enactment of such a measure, Mr. 
President, would go far toward prevent- 
ing further economic dislocation in the 
cotton-growing areas of Georgia and the 
South, and, equally .as important, would 
serve to right the injustice of depriving the 
States of the Cotton Belt of the cotton acre- 
age to which they are historically entitled. 

I ask, Mr. President, that the bill be re- 
ceived, appropriately referred, and printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The Vice PRESIDENT, The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3408) to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
so as to provide that cotton acreage allot- 
ments for the States for 1958 and subse- 
quent years shall be no less than 1956, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. TAL- 
MADGE (for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 


Mr. TALMADGE. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record Senate Report No. 1371, which 
was the report of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry in unani- 
mously reporting S. 3408 to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
8408) to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, so as to provide 
that cotton-acreage allotments for the States 
for 1958 and subsequent years shall be no 
less than in 1956, and for other purposes 
having considered the same report thereon 
with a recommendation that it do pass with 
amendments. 

This bill, with the committee amend- 
ments, would make permanent the following 
provisions of the cotton-acreage-allotment 
law, which are now applicable only for the 
years 1957 and 1958: 

(1) The provision for a minimum national 
acreage allotment equal to the 1956 allot- 
ment of 17,391,304 acres; 

(2) The provision for minimum State 
acreage allotments; and 
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(3) The provision for minimum farm al- 
lotments and for the national acreage reserve 
established to provide additional acreage for 
Nevada and for other States to meet their 
needs in providing minimum farm allot- 
ments. 

In addition, it would (a) prescribe that 
the total acreage allotted to cotton in any 
year should not be less than the total acre- 
age allotted to cotton in 1957; and (b) keep 
cotton acreage surrendered under the sur- 
render and reapportionment provisions of 
the law within the county, so long as any 
farmer in the county who has a cotton acre- 
age allotment desires the surrendered acre- 
age. 

Tne committee amendments to the first 
section of the bill are designed to make that 
section conform to the action taken by the 
committee in reporting Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 162. The committee believes that 
present conditions require many changes in 
the farm program, but that these may take 
a little time to work out and, in the mean- 
time, any reduction in total allotted acre- 
age or in minimum allotments which might 
adversely affect farmers and the farm pro- 
gram should be stayed. 

The total acreage to be allotted for up- 
land cotton under the bill would be not less 
than 17,585,463 acres (the total acreage al- 
lotted in 1957); and this will be allotted in 
the following manner: As required by the 
last 2 sentences of section 342 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as extended 
by the bill, a national acreage allotment 
equal to not less than the 1956 national 
acreage allotment of 17,391,304 acres will 
be apportioned to States as provided in sec- 
tion 344 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment 


Act of 1938, as amended. An additional 


100,000 acres will be set aside for apportion- 
ment as required by section 303 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956, as extended by the 
bill (to provide additional acreage for Ne- 
vada and for minimum farm allotment re- 
quirements). The remainder of the total 
acreage to be allotted (or 94,159 acres if the 
national allotment is not more than 17,391,- 
304 acres) will be used to increase each 
State allotment to 99 percent of its share 
of the national acreage allotment for the 
preceding year. Any part of such 94,159 
acres not so used will be apportioned to 
States on the basis of their applicable 5-year 
base. 

If the increase in the 1958 acreage allot- 
ment for any commodity would be so small 
as to make its allotment to States, counties, 
and farms impractical and too small to be 
of material benefit to farmers, it is not in- 
tended that such allotment would be made. 

Transfer of cotton acreage from one county 
to another hurts the economy of the county 
from which the transfer is made, Section 2 
of the bill therefore prohibits such transfer in 
the case of acreage surrendered for reap- 
portionment so long as any farmer in the 
county with a cotton acreage allotment 
desires such acreage. 

The bill repeals certain provisions appli- 
cable to 1957 and 1956 simply because those 
provisions have already been executed. No 
substantive change in the law therefore is 
intended by this repeal. Additional acreage 
allotted in 1957, which under existing law 
would not be counted in computing future 
allotments, would not be counted under the 
amendment made by the bill. 

Enactment of this bill would not result 
in any additional expenditure. 

The committee amendment to the title is 
designed to reflect the committee amend- 
ments to the bill. 

CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 

In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
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brackets, new matter is printed in italic, 
existing law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman) : 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938 


Sec. 342. Whenever during any calendar 
year the Secretary determines that the total 
supply of cotton for the marketing year be- 
ginning in such calendar year will exceed the 
normal supply for such marketing year, the 
Secretary shall proclaim such fact and a 
national marketing quota shall be in effect 
for the crop of cotton produced in the next 
calendar year, The Secretary shall also de- 
termine and specify in such proclamation the 
amount of the national marketing quota in 
terms of the number of bales of cotton 
(standard bales of 500 pounds gross weight) 
adequate, together with (1) the estimated 
carryover at the beginning of the marketing 
year which begins in the next calendar year 
and (2) the estimated imports during such 
marketing year, to make available a normal 
supply of cotton. The national marketing 
quota for any year shall be not less than 10 
million bales or 1 million bales less than 
the estimated domestic consumption plus 
exports of cotton for the marketing year end- 
ing in the calendar year in which such quota 
is proclaimed, whichever is smaller: Pro- 
vided, That the national marketing quota for 
1950 shall be not less than the number of 
bales required to provide a national acreage 
allotment of 21 million acres. Such procla- 
mation shall be made not later than October 
15 of the calendar year in which such de- 
termination is made. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions of this section, the na- 
tional marketing quota for cotton for [1957 
and] 1958 and subsequent years shall be not 
less than the number of bales required to 
provide a national acreage allotment for 
£1957 and 1958] each such year equal to the 
national acreage allotment for 1956: Pro- 
vided, That if the acreage allotment for any 
State for [1957 or 1958] or any subsequent 
year is less than its allotment for the pre- 
ceding year by more than 1 percent, such 
State allotment shall be increased so that the 
reduction shall not exceed 1 percent per an- 
num, and the acreage required for such in- 
crease shall be in addition to the national 
acreage allotment for such year. Additional 
ficreage apportioned to a State for £1957 or 
1958] any year under the foregoing proviso 
shall not be taken into account in establish- 


ing future State allotments. (7 U. S. Ç. 
1342) 
* . . * * 
SEC. 344. *% * è 
* . * . * 


(m) °% ¢ 

(2) Any part of any farm cotton acreage 
allotment on which cotton will not be 
planted and which is voluntarily surren- 
dered to the county committee shall be de- 
ducted from the allotment to such farm 
and may be reapportioned by the county 
committee to other farms in the same 
county receiving allotments in amounts de- 
termined by the county committee to be fair 
and reasonable on the basis of past 
of cotton, land, labor, equipment available 
for the production of cotton, crop rotation 
practices, and soil and other physical facili- 
ties affecting the production of cotton. If 
all of the allotted acreage voluntarily sur- 
rendered is not needed in the county, the 
county committee may surrender the excess 
acreage to the State committee to be used 
for the same purposes as the State acreage 
reserve under subsection (e) of this sec- 
tion; but no such acreage shall be surren- 
dered to the State committee so long as any 
farmer receiving a cotton acreage allotment 
in such county desires additional cotton 
acreage. Any allotment transferred under 
this provision shall be regarded for the pur- 
poses of subsection (f) of this section as 
having been planted on the farm from which 
transferred rather than on the farm to 
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which transferred, except that this shall not 
operate to make the farm from which the 
allotment was transferred eligible for an al- 
lotment as having cotton planted thereon 
during the 3-year base period: Provided, 
That, notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law, any part of any farm acreage allot- 
ment may be permanently released in writ- 
ing to the county committee by the owner 
and operator of the farm, and reapportioned 
as provided herein. Acreage surrendered, re- 
apportioned under this paragraph, and 
planted shall be credited to the State and 
county in determining future acreage allot- 
ments. The provisions of this paragraph 
shall apply also to extra-long-staple cotton 
covered by section 347 of this act. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 

Sec. 303. (a) Section 344 (b) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That there is hereby established 
a national acreage reserve consisting of 100,- 
000 acres which shall be in addition to the 
national acreage allotment; and such reserve 
shall be apportioned to the States on the 
basis of their needs for additional acreage 
for establishing minimum farm allotments 
under subsection (f) (1), as determined by 
the Secretary without regard to State and 
county acreage reserves (except that the 
amount apportioned to Nevada shall be 1,000 
acres), and the additional acreage so ap- 
portioned to the State shall be apportioned 
to the counties on the same basis and added 
to the county acreage allotment for appor- 
tionment to farms pursuant to subsection (f) 
of this section (except that no part of such 
additional acreage shall be used to increase 
the county reserve above 15 percent of the 
county allotment determined without regard 
to such additional acreage). Additional 
acreage apportioned to a State for any year 
under the foregoing proviso shall not be 
taken into account in establishing future 
State acreage allotments. Needs for addi- 
tional acreage under the foregoing proviso 
and under the last proviso in subsection (e) 
shall be determined as though allotments 
were first computed without regard to sub- 
section (f) (1).” 

(b) Section 344 (e) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided further, That if the additional 
acreage allocated to a State under the pro- 
viso in subsection (b) is less than the re- 
quirements as determined by the Secretary 
for establishing minimum farm allotments 
for the State under subsection (f) (1), the 
acreage reserved by the State committee 
under this subsection shall not be less than 
the smaller of (1) the remaining acreage so 
determined to be required for establishing 
minimum farm allotments or (2) 3 per 
centum of the State acreage allotment; and 
the acreage which the State committee is 
required to reserve under this proviso shall 
be allocated to counties on the basis of their 
needs for additional acreage for establishing 
minimum farm allotments under subsection 
(f) (1), and added to the county acreage 
allotment for apportionment to farms pur- 
suant to subsection (f) of this section (ex- 
cept that no part of such additional acreage 
shail be used to increase the county reserve 
above 15 per centum of the county allot- 
ment determined without regard to such 
additional acreages).” 

(c) Section 344 (f) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by changing paragraph (1) to read 
as follows: 

“(1) Insofar as such acreage is available, 
there shall be allotted the smaller of the 
following: (A) four acres; or (B) the highest 
number of acres planted to cotton in any 
year of such 3-year period.” 
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(d) The first sentence of section 344 (f) (6) 
of such act is amended to read as follows: 
“Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, if the county 
committee recommends such action and the 
Secretary determines that such action will 
result in a more equitable distribution of 
the county allotment among farms in the 
county, the remainder of the county acreage 
allotment (after making allotments as pro- 
vided in paragraph (1) of this subsection) 
shall be allotted to farms other than farms 
to which an allotment has been made under 
paragraph (1) (B) of this subsection so that 
the allotment to each farm under this para- 
graph together with the amount of the allot- 
ment of such farm under paragraph (1) 
(A) of this subsection shall be a prescribed 
percentage (which percentage shall be the 
same for all such farms in the county) of 
the average acreage planted to cotton on the 
farm during the 3 years immediately pre- 
ceding the year for which such allotment is 
determined, adjusted as may be necessary for 
abnormal conditions affecting plantings dur- 
ing such 3-year period: Provided, That the 
county committee may in its discretion limit 
any farm acreage allotment established un- 
der the provisions of this paragraph for any 
year to an acreage not in excess of 50 per- 
cent of the cropland on the farm, as de- 
termined pursuant to the provisions of 
paragraph (2) of this subsection: Provided, 
further, That any part of the county acreage 
allotment not apportioned under this para- 
graph by reason of the initial application of 
such 50 percent limitation shall be added 
to the county acreage reserve under para- 
graph (3) of this subsection and shall be 
available for the purposes specified therein.” 

((e) The amendments made by this sec- 


-tion shall be effective only with respect to 


1957 and 1958 crops. For the 1956 crop, an 
acreage in each State equal to the acreage 
allotted in such State which the Secretary 
determines will not be planted, placed in 
the acreage reserve or conservation reserve, 
or considered as planted under section 377 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, may be apportioned by the Secre- 
tary among farms in such State having al- 
lotments of less than the smaller of the fol- 
lowing: (1) 4 acres, or (2) the highest num- 
ber of acres planted to cotton in any of the 
years 1953, 1954, and 1955.] 


Mr. TALMADGE. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Record the prepared text of 
my explanation of the bill which I had 
planned to deliver before the Senate had 
my bill been considered. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

‘Text of REMARKS OF SENATOR HERMAN E. TAL- 
MADGE, OF GEORGIA, BEFORE THE SENATE OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN SEEKING PASSAGE OF 
His BILL, S. 3408, To FREEZE COTTON ACRE- 
AGE ALLOTMENTS AT THE 1957 LEVEL AND TO 
LıMmır THEIR TRANSFER FROM THE COUNTIES 
TO WHICH THEY ARE HISTORICALLY ASSIGNED 
Mr. President, before proceeding to a dis- 

cussion of the pending bill (S. 3408), I wish 

to ask unanimous consent that the able and 
distinguished junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS], the original author of 
the provisions of law which S. 3408 proposes 
to extend, be listed as one of its cosponsors. 

Mr. President, I have been keenly disap- 
pointed that circumstances have prevented 
this session of Congress from enacting a bold 
and realistic new farm program needed to 
rescue the farmers of this Nation from the 
continually worsening farm depression 
which threatens to destroy our agricultural 
economy. 

I am convinced that the current economic 
recession about which we all are so con- 
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cerned has its roots in the farm depression 
which began 5 years ago, And it is my con- 
sidered opinion that the economy of the 
United States will not be put back on its 
feet until Congress is able to enact a new 
farm program. 

Such a program, to be successful, will have 
to be a radical departure from the stereo- 
typed concepts and admitted failures of the 
past, It will have to be one which will give 
the farmer the same protection which labor 
receives through the minimum wage and 
industry through the tariff. It will have to 
be one which will let the farmer farm and 
which will guarantee him his rightful share 
of the national income. 

The action of Congress in passing Senate 
Joint Resolution 162 to stay further reduc- 
tions in price supports and acreage allot- 
ments encourages me to believe that the day 
when such a new farm program can be 
enacted is rapidly approaching. 

Most assuredly it serves as a ray of hope 
to the farmers of America and demonstrates 
that the majority of the Members of Con- 
gress is not insensible to their desperate 
plight. 

And it is in that light that I today ask 
the Senate to give its approval to S. 3408, a 
bill supplemental to Senate Joint Resolution 
162 which I have introduced for myself and 
the Senators from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], Mississippi 
(Mr. EasTLAND, and Mr. STENNIS], North 
Carolina [Mr. Scorr], and Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON]. 

S. 3408 is one of a series of individual com- 
modity bills which have been perfected and 
approved by the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. As is the case with 
the other commodity bills, it seeks only to 
assure cotton farmers that nothing will be 
done to worsen their situation until Con- 
gress can enact a new farm program. 

The principal objectives of S. 3408 is to 
bring forward and make permanent certain 
provisions of the farm law as it applies to 
cotton which otherwise will expire this year. 

It does three things: 

First, it prevents the total acreage allotted 
to cotton from being reduced below the acre- 
age allotted in 1957. 

Second, it makes permanent the provisions 
of law which have been applicable for 1957 
and 1958 to provide for minimum national, 
State and farm acreage allotments and for 
additional acreage required to help States 
and counties in meeting those minimums. 

Third, it keeps surrendered acreage within 
the county if it can be used there. 

The total acreage allotted to cotton in 
1957 was 17,585,463 acres. This would be the 
minimum acreage to be allotted to cotton in 
any year under the bill. 

Section 302 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 
amended section 342 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 to provide for a mini- 
mum national acreage allotment for 1957 
and 1958 equal to the 1956 national allot- 
ment of 17,391,304 acres. This provision 
would be extended by the bill to provide a 
minimum national acreage allotment of 
17,391,304 acres for all future years. 

The 1956 amendment to section 342 fur- 
ther provided for a minimum State-acreage 
allotment for 1957 and 1958 equal each year 
to 99 percent of the State’s share of the na- 
tional allotment for the preceding year. 
This provision would be extended to future 
years by the bill, 

Section 303 of the 1956 act provided for 
minimum farm acreage allotments equal to 
the smaller of 4 acres or the highest acreage 
planted to cotton in any of the 3 preceding 
years. 

To assist States and counties in meeting 
these minimum farm allotments without 
cutting the allotments of other farms, sec- 
tion 303 provided further for an additional 
100,000 acres to be allotted to States and 
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counties on the basis of their needs for such 
acreage. Further, section 303 required the 
States to reserve a part of their allotments 
to be devoted to helping counties provide 
these minimum allotments. 

A special provision of section 303 specified 
that Nevada's share of the additional 100,000 
acres should be 1,000 acres in order that that 
State would have sufficient cotton acreage to 
support a cotton gin. 

The situation with respect to the small 
family-size farm constituted a critical eco- 
nomic problem in the South in 1956 and, 
even with the minimums provided by sec- 
tion 303, continues to do so. 

Section 303, which is effective only for 
1957 and 1958, has provided the margin of 
survival for hundreds of small farmers in 
the South. To remove its scant protection 
at this time would be to invite even more 
severe economic dislocation and unemploy- 
ment in the Cotton Belt. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, there is 
anyone who will disagree that a 4-acre 
allotment is the very minimum on which a 
farmer can be expected to support himself 
and his family. 

Section 2 of the bill amends that provision 
of law which permits a farmer to surrender 
all or any part of his cotton acreage allot- 
ment to the county committee for reappor- 
tionment. 

The law now provides that cotton acreage 
so surrendered which is not deemed to be 
needed in the county may be surrendered by 
the county committee to the State commit- 
tee for reapportionment in other counties 
in the State. 

Section 2 of S. 3408 would prevent such 
surrender of acreage by county committees 
so long as additional acreage is desired by 
other cotton farmers in the county to which 
it originally was assigned. 

The transfer of cotton acreage from one 
county to another hurts the economy of the 
country from which the transfer is made. 
Sustained transfers of acreage have the ef- 
fect of drying up the economy of those areas 
from which it is taken and over a period of 
time results in severe economic dislocation. 

S. 3408 would serve to minimize such eco- 
nomic injury and to right the injustice of 
depriving counties of the cotton acreage to 
which they are historically entitled. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the proposed changes in existing law as 
contemplated by S. 3408 and contained in 
Senate Report No. 1371 thereon be printed 
herewith in the Recorp as a portion of my 
remarks, 

I further ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the table prepared by the 
staff of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry setting forth State cotton acre- 
age histories since 1953 and showing the 
acreage benefits which would be derived by 
each cotton-growing State through the en- 
actment of S. 3408 also be printed herewith 
in the Recorp as a portion of my remarks. 

In addition, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to have printed as a part of my 
statement a table supplied me by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry giving a 
statistical picture of American cotton pro- 
duction, consumption, and export since 1930. 

Should S. 3408 not be enacted and mar- 
keting quotas be reduced to the 10 million 
bale minimum, Mr. President, it is possible 
that the Secretary of Agriculture could re- 
duce the national cotton acreage allotment 
for 1959 to as low as 13,500,000 acres. 

It goes without saying, Mr. President, that 
no cotton farmer, small or large, could stand 
such an acreage cut. It would spell doom 
for the entire American cotton economy. 

S. 3408 is not an attempt to write a new 
cotton program but rather an attempt to 
preserve the status quo. 

I hope, Mr. President, this Senate will not 
deny the cotton farmers of America this last 
frail straw of legislative protection. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. I also ask, Mr. 
President, unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
statement I made on May 8, 1958, urging 
passage of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the Wall 
Street Journal of Wednesday, May 7, quotes 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson as 
stating that cotton-acreage allotments will 
be cut to around 14 million acres next year 
unless Congress amends the present farm 
law. 

The Secretary had reference to the fact 
that certain provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, apply- 
ing to cotton, are due to expire at the end 
of the present year.. Should they be per- 
mitted to expire, the Secretary would then 
have discretion to reduce marketing quotas 
to the 10-million-bale minimum, and the 
national cotton-acreage allotment for 1959 
could be cut to as low as 13,500,000 acres. 

The statement attributed to Mr, Benson 
indicates he is thinking in terms of 14 mil- 
lion acres—a figure which, if imposed, would 
mean an acreage reduction of 22.3 percent. 

It goes without saying that no cotton 
farmer, small or large, could stand such an 
acreage cut. It would plow under the re- 
mainder of the Nation’s small cotton farm- 
ers and spell doom for the entire American 
cotton economy. 

There already is a shortage of good quality 
spinnable cotton, and the supply will grow 
even shorter this year due to the fact that 
more than 5 million acres of cotton have been 
placed in the Soil Bank. Should only 14 mil- 
lion acres be planted next year, the United 
States will not produce enough cotton to sup- 
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There presently is pending on the Senate 
Calendar S. 3408, a bill which I have intro- 
duced on behalf of myself and six of my 
colleagues, which would bring forward and 
make permanent the expiring provisions of 
the farm law as it applies to cotton, 

S. 3408 would do three things: 

First, it would prevent the total acreage 
allotted to cotton from being reduced below 
the acreage allotted in 1957. 

Second, it would make permanent the pro- 
visions of law which have been applicable for 
1957 and 1958 to provide for minimum 
National-State, and farm-acreage allotments 
and for additional acreage required to help 
States and counties in meeting those mini- 
mums. 

Third, it would keep surrendered acreage 
within the county if it could be used there. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the cotton in- 
dustry will get behind and support my bill, 
5. 3408, in order that the catastrophic cir- 
cumstance forecast by Secretary Benson can 
be forestalled. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the statement of Mr. Benson as reported 
in the Wall Street Journal be printed here- 
with as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

“Cotton planting allotments will be slashed 
to around 14 million acres in 1959 unless 
Congress amends farm legislation now on 
the books. This prediction was made to 
newsmen by Agriculture Secretary Benson, 
who declared such a drop in acreage would 
be very bad for cotton. Allotments in recent 
years have been held at 17.6 million acres 
by a law that expires after 1958. Mr. Benson 
again advocated legislation permitting farm- 
ers to plant more cotton in exchange for 
lower price supports.” 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it 
has been apparent to me for a number 
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of years that the farm programs under 
which we have been operating have not 
served their intended purpose to main- 
tain an adequate farm income. 

It has been stated on the floor of the 
Senate time after time during the course 
of this debate that farmers are continu- 
ing to leave the farm. They are going 
to the cities to compete with an already 
overabundant labor supply. Their in- 
come is declining. They are finding it 
impossible to support themselves and 
their families on the small acerage allot- 
ments in effect. 

It also has been stated time after time 
during the course of this debate that the 
present farm population of the country 
stands at about 12 percent of the total. 
Yet, that 12 percent is earning only ap- 
proximately 344 percent of our gross 
national product. 

Certainly that means it is incumbent 
upon Congress to adopt some new, bold, 
courageous farm program which will 
give the farmers the same relative pur- 
chasing power nonfarmers have. 

That means it is necessary to enact 
some agricultural legislation which will 
provide for farmers a guaranty similar 
to that which workers in interstate com- 
west have under the minimum wage 
aws. 

That means it is necessary that the 
farmers have the same degree of protec- 
tion which members of unions have 
through the power of collective bargain- 
ing. 

That means it is necessary that the 
people who till the soil for a living must 
have the same type of protection our in- 
dustries have through protective tariffs, 
Government subsidies, accelerated tax 
amortization, and other aids. 

In an effort to provide some legislation 
of that type, I drafted a bill which I out- 
lined before the Senate on April 23, 1958. 
Following that, Mr. President, I suggest- 
ed to the newspapers and radio and tele- 
vision stations of my State that I would 
like to have farmer reaction to my pro- 
posal, 

I am happy to report to the Senate 
that the reaction of the farmers and 
other citizens not only in my own State 
but throughout the country has been 
overwhelmingly favorable. 

The proposed legislation was intro- 
duced June 9, 1958, and I have received 
hundreds of letters of support from peo- 
ple in all walks of life in all parts of the 
Nation. 

My proposal has been endorsed by the 
agriculture commissioners of the States 
of Georgia and Alabama, by the Alabama 
Legislative Cotton Study Committeee, by 
the president of the Georgia Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, and by many daily 
newspapers not only in Georgia but also 
in other States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recordo my remarks delivered before the 
Senate on April 23 and the accompany- 
ing table. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

FAILURE OF PRESENT FARM PROGRAM 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr, President, the time has 
come when Congress must face up to the fact 
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that our present farm program has been a 
miserable failure. 

It has depressed farm prices below the sub- 
sistence level. 

It has forced farmers to abandon their 
farms. 

It has stimulated artificially high prices 
for consumer goods. 

It has generated unmanageable surpluses 
of farm commodities. 

It has robbed the United States of its 
world market. 

It has resulted in a farm depression which 
has mushroomed into a general recession. 

Our experience has proved conclusively 
that reduced acreage, reduced prices, and 
rising costs lead only to reducing farm in- 
come to a disaster level. It has shown beyond 
contradiction that it is impossible to reduce 
production by reducing prices, to control pro- 
duction by reducing acreage or to bring sup- 
ply into line with demand through research 
which has the effect of increasing supplies. 

Mr. President, we have reached the point 
where the future of the American economy 
is directly dependent upon the formulation 
of a bold, realistic, new farm program which 
will get away from the compounded failures 
and stereotyped concepts of the past. 

To be successful such a program must be 
one which will, first, let the farmer farm; 
second, guarantee the farmer his propor- 
tionate share of the national income; and 
third, place American agricultural commodi- 
ties back on the world market at competitive 
prices. 

These objectives can never be achieved 
until the Federal Government is removed 
from the business of buying, storing, and 
selling agricultural commodities, and the re- 
sponsibility for marketing farm produce is 
returned to the farmer and private enter- 
prise, where it belongs. 

These objectives can be achieved only by 
-freeing the farmer to plant and sell his crops 
as he sees fit with the Federal Government 
paying him the difference between the prices 
he receives for commodities sold for domestic 
consumption and parity. 

Mr. President, I am enough of a Jefferso- 
nian Democrat to believe that we would all 
be better off if our entire economy were freed 
and allowed to seek its own level. But, by 
the same token, Mr. President, I am enough 
of a realist to know that with virtually every 
other segment of the Nation’s economy pro- 
tected by law, the farmer cannot be left as 
the only person without a legislative guar- 
anty of his proportionate share of the na- 
tional income. 

If the farmer is to share in the general 
prosperity of the rest of the country—if he 
is to own an automobile, send his children to 
school, and enjoy a reasonable standard of 
living—it is essential that a new farm pro- 
gram be devised which will give him that 
assurance. 
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The farmer has the right to expect from 
the Federal Government protection equiva- 
lent to that received by labor through the 
minimum wage and industry through the 
tariff and subsidies. 

As a farmer myself, Mr. President, I have 
given long and serious thought to this prob- 
lem. While I do not profess to have the an= 
swer, I do believe that a program of com- 
pensatory payments offers the best hope of 
achieving the objectives which must be a 
part of any workable farm program. 

With respect to the wool industry, com- 
pensatory payments have been recommended 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
President of the United States. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry has re- 
ported a bill providing for such payments, 
and the bill is pending on the calendar at 
this time. If it is fair for the woolgrowers 
of the country to receive compensatory pay- 
ments, it seems to me it would be equally 
fair for the producers of other basic farm 
commodities to receive such payments. 

The best thing which Congress could do 
for the American farmer—and for the entire 
United States—Mr. President, would be to 
completely abolish the patchwork of discred- 
ited programs with which the national econ- 
omy is now burdened and begin again on the 
simple basis of free-enterprise farming bol- 
stered by a system of compensatory pay- 
ments. 

This could be easily done through a five- 
point program which would, first, eliminate 
all acreage controls and Government loans; 
second, assign each farmer growing basic 
commodities a domestic production quota to 
be expressed in terms of unit measure- 
ments—pounds, bushels, bales—which would 
be the same percentage of the national con- 
sumption of basic commodities that the 
farmer's historic acreage base bears to the 
total national acreage base; third, guarantee 
and pay to each farmer a sales price support 
of the difference between the price he re- 
ceives for his domestic production quota and 
100 percent of parity; fourth, require each 
farmer to submit a bill of sale with his ap- 
plication for sales price support payments; 
and, fifth, impose a maximum of $25,000 on 
the amount of sales price support payments 
which any individual farmer could receive. 

Mr. President, I asked the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress to 
prepare for me a table showing the estimated 
cost of such a program on the basis of 90 
percent of parity. This table shows the cost, 
exclusive of corn, to be only $1,282 million 
to $1,644 million. Projected to 100 percent 
of parity, the cost would be only $1,410,200,- 
000 to $1,808,400,000. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr, President, 
that this table be printed herewith in the 
ReEcorD as a portion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 


Estimated annual payments required to make up difference between 90 percent of parity and 
market prices on domestic production guotas of the basic commodities (except corn) + 


Approximate domestic 90 percent of parity price Estimated payment Total 

Commodity utilization Dee, 15, 1957 requirements per unit | payments 

(million) 
CL ee 9,000,000 bales__........... 33.7 cents per pound.......| $40 to $55 per bale___.... $300- $495 
Wheat (food use).-) 500,000,000 bushels__..____. $2.25 per bushel. -._.._...- $1 to $1.25 per bushel....| 500- 625 
St r ee 17,000,000 hundredweight..| $5.25 per hundredweight... STO. $2 per hundred- 3 4 

weight. 
‘Tobacco,.........- 1,700,000,000 pounds__....- Differs for different types..| 20 to25 cents perpound..| 340- 425 
Peanuts ---| 1,300,000,000 ponnds. . .| 12 cents per pound........| 4 to 5 cents per pound... 52- 65 
e e DOO, 3,100,000,000 bushels. -| $1.63 per bushel... 50 to 70 cents per bushel. (O) 


! Assuming no acreagê controls and Government loans. Since only a small amount of corn is sold off the farms 
where it is produced, it did not seem feasible to include corn. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, that cost 
figure compares with the figure of $3,250,- 
000,000 given by the Secretary of Agriculture 
as the cost of our present farm programs of 


which less than $1,200,000,000 goes to farm- 

ers in the form of price supports. 
Therefore, Mr. President, it is obvious that 

such a program of compensatory payments 
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not only would cost almost $1,500,000,000 less 
but also would put $500 million more each 
year in the pockets of the American farmers. 

The Legislative Reference Service esti- 
mates the savings at between 2 and 3 bil- 
lion dollars. That is a bargain any way one 
chooses to look at it. 

But more important than the money in- 
volved, it offers even greater intangible bene- 
fits. 

It is extremely simple, and would take the 
redtape out of the farm program. 

It would eliminate the regimentation and 
dictation imposed by acreage controls. 

It would let the farmer plant what he 
wants and sell it as he pleases, 

It would take the Federal Goverment out 
of the business of buying, storing, and sell- 
ing farm commodities and place the respon- 
sibility for marketing with the farmer and 
private enterprise where it belongs. 

It would guarantee the farmer his pro- 
portionate share of the national income and 
restore agriculture to a free enterprise, com- 
petitive base. 

It would end the accumulation of the na- 
tional farm surplus which has glutted the 
Nation's markets and stagnated its economy. 

It would make the national farm program 
an estimable budget item which would re- 
main relatively stable over the years. 

It would mean lower prices to both the 
consumer and industry and would put 
American agricultural products, both raw 
and processed, back on the world market at 
competitive prices. 

It would give the farmer protection 
equivalent to labor's minimum wage and 
industry’s tariff, ; 

And it would mark a new and fresh start 
which would get away from the stereotyped 
concepts and failures of the past. 

Mr. President, the most unfortunate aspect 
of the present agricultural dilemma is that, 
to put it bluntly, it is the product of parti- 
san politics. 

The welfare of our farmers and the pro- 
tection and preservation of our national 
economy demand that we cease playing 
politics with the farm problem and act in 
unison to restore to the farmer his freedom 
and his rightful place in the Nation’s eco- 
nomic picture. 

My remarks today, Mr. President, are not 
in the nature of a proposal, but rather as a 
form of thinking aloud in the hope of gen- 
erating interest in and thought toward a 
solution of the problems of our farmers. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, may we have 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, CiarK in the 
chair). The Senate will be in order. Sen- 
ators who desire to confer will please re- 
tire to the cloakroom. The Senate will be 
in order, so that the Senator from Georgia 
may be heard. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, I feel with all 
my being that this 2d session of the 85th 
Congress will be shirking its sworn duty if 
it concludes its work without enacting a 
bold and realistc new farm program. 

Toward that end, Mr. President, I pledge 
my full cooperation with all those in this 
body who feel as I do that the solution to 
our national economic difficulties must begin 
with a solution to our national farm prob- 
lems, 

Mr. PROxMIRE, and Mr, STENNIS addressed 
the Chair. 

The PrEsDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
yield; and, if so, to whom does he yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin; then I shall yield to the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. Proxmrre. Mr. President, first I should 
like to commend the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia on an excellent presentation. 
His analysis of the farm problem is 100 per- 
cent sound with regard to the farmer, with 
regard to the taxpayer, and with regard to 
the consumer, 
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The farm program has been a most un- 
fortunate failure. I agree with the Senator 
from Georgia wholeheartedly in his objec- 
tive. I particularly wish to commend him 
for his sense of urgency. Congress does owe 
the American people and the American 
farmer the establishment of a farm program 
which really works, and a farm program that 
provides an adequate income for the farmer 
without excessive cost to the taxpayers. 

I am very happy that I have had the op- 
portunity to be on the floor of the Senate 
during the delivery of the speech by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Georgia. His 
suggestion of a compensatory payment pro- 
gram is very constructive, and I believe it is 
one of the best answers to the farm problem 
I have ever heard advanced, 

I should like to have an opportunity to 
study the Senator’s suggestion in some de- 
tail. However, I am very happy, as a new 
member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, that I shall have an oppor- 
tunity, I hope. to attend hearings on the 
Senator's bill. The distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Georgia deserves a world of com- 
mendation for his proposal. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I am deeply 
grateful to the distinguished junior Senator 
from Wisconsin for his remarks. I know 
of his intense interest in all agricultural mat- 
ters. As one of the junior Members of the 
Senate, he recently faced the electorate of 
his State, to a very great extent on the 
question of agricultural policies, and the 
result of that election speaks for itself. We 
are delighted to have the Senator from Wis- 
consin as the newest member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. I know 
that with his knowledge of farm matters, 
and his demonstrated interest, zeal, and de- 
sire to aid the farmers of the country, he 
will render outstanding service on that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. Srennis. I, too, wish to compliment 
and congratulate the Senator from Georgia 
on what he has said with reference to the 
need for a farm program, and also to ap- 
prove what he has said about the equaliza- 
tion-payment system, or the two-allotment 
system, which would provide an allotment 
for domestic purposes, with a price support, 
and for unlimited production, so to speak— 
for those who might wish to engage in it-— 
for the foreign market, as it may apply to 
cotton, I believe the Senator from Georgia 
has proposed one of the soundest and best 
plans I have ever heard suggested. 

I believe that a modification of this plan 
is something we will have to adopt sooner 
or later. Of course, it will require further 
study, which will take some time. It can- 
not be put into operation overnight. But 
after being a Member of the Senate for 10 
years, and seeing farm programs come and 
go, and having seen the programs applied 
to the man who lives on the land—the little 
fellow, the middle-size farmer, and the larger 
operators—and considering all of them, I 
certainly believe that the Senator's plan is 
a sound plan, and that we should proceed 
toward full consideration of such a program. 

1 commend him for his work on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, I know, 
too, that he has a bill on the calendar now 
which pertains to the immediate situation 
concerning cotton acreage. It relates to 
those who make their living by producing 
that fiber for the people of America, and who 
are faced with an additional 21 percent re- 
duction in their acreage in 1959. Those peo- 
ple already have taken greater reductions 
than they can stand. It is absolutely un- 
thinkable that Congress will adjourn with- 
out passing some remedial legislation along 
this line, because cotton is the lifeblood of 
those farmers, 
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I commend the Senator from Georgia for 
what he has done in this great field. His 
bill, which is now on the calendar, would 
meet that situation. I am greatly encour- 
aged by his work and activity, and I fully 
approve the substance of what he has said. 

Whatever long-range program is enacted 
this year, I hope it will apply, as to acreage 
and price supports, to all producers alike, 
across the board, rather than create special 
categories, and privileges among farms. 

I commend the Senator again for his ex- 
cellent work, 

Mr. Tautmance. Mr. President, I sincerely 
appreciate the remarks of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Mississippi. There is 
not other Member of the Senate who has a 
keener insight into, or a more complete 
understanding of the farm problems of the 
Nation. Neither is there anyone who has 
shown a more sincere desire to help to solve 
those problems than has the junior Senator 
from Mississippi. We in the Senate who are 
interested in farm problems must realize 
that all farmers stand or fall together. It 
is with great dismay that I have noted that 
some Senators are perfectly willing to look 
after the interests of their own constituents 
with respect to a particular commodity, but 
run away when the time comes for them 
to help all the farmers of the Nation. Either 
we will stand together on matters of farm 
legislation and help one another to solve 
our mutual problems, or else, as one of our 
patriots said in earlier days, we will hang 
separately. 

I am ready to stand with other Senators 
in seeking to solve the farm problems not 
only of my State, but also of those of all the 
other States of the Union. If all Senators 
will take a similar attitude, I feel that the 
farm problem can be solved. 

In my opinion, the recession we are now 
experiencing will not be ended until we 
make certain that those who till the soil 
for their living receive a fair share of the 
national income. 

Mr. Jounston of South Carolina. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. Jounston of South Carolina. First 
I should like to say that I am very proud 
indeed that the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Proxmme] has been named to be a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. I think he will join with the 
other members of the committee who wish 
to do something for the benefit of the farm- 
ers of the Nation. Something should be 
done, not only for the cotton farmers, the 
tobacco farmers, the corn farmers, and the 
wheat farmers, but also for the farmers who 
produce other commodities which are in dis- 
tress. 

If we but look at the farm picture for a 
few moments, we will see that in each year 
for the last 4 years the net income of the 
farmers—and the net income is what 
counts—has dropped at the rate of $1 billion 
a year. When we realize that farm income 
at its peak was around $15 billion or $16 
billion a year, and has been dropping so 
rapidly, we will understand that the farm- 
ers of the Nation are in destitute circum- 
stances. The farmer will not continue to 
remain on the farm under those conditions. 

To bear out my statement, it will be 
found that the farmers of the Nation have 
been leaving the farms at the rate of ap- 
proximately 1 million each year for the last 
few years, and that last year 1,800,000 farm- 
ers left the farms. That is an indication of 
the condition of the farmers. 

I join in what the Senator from Georgia 
has said today. He has been pleading for 
action in the committee. He also is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and I thank God that he is. I 
hope that all Senators who are members of 
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the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
will join in doing something to help the 
farmers of the Nation. If we do not do sọ, 
We will continue to have unemployment. 

There is another matter which should be 
noted. When we look at the picture again, we 
will see that the number of farmers who have 
left the farms to go to the cities, towns, and 
villages approximately equals the number of 
unemployed in the Nation today. Many of 
those farmers could not find jobs in the 
cities. But if they found work, what hap- 
pened? They displaced persons who had em- 
ployment. That is why unemployment is 
rampant in the United States today. 

We must do something for the farmers, 
If we do not, the Nation will be wrecked. 

I thank the Senator from Georgia for giv- 
ing me the opportunity to say these few words 
on a matter concerning which something 
needs to be done, and in a field in which we 
need to work so urgently. 

Mr. TALMADGE, I am humbly grateful for 
the kind remarks made by the distinguished 
senior Senator from South Carolina. For 
approximately 15 months I have been a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. The senior Senator from South 
Carolina is the ranking Democrat on that 
very important committee. I know of his 
interest in the farm problems of the Nation, 
and that he has never failed to assist in the 
passage of any farm bill which would benefit 
any group of farmers, whether they lived in 
South Carolina, Oregon, Wisconsin, Penn- 
Sylvania, or any other State. His interest in 
farm problems is a national interest. He 
always considers farm problems in that 
light, with the realization that what affects 
the farmers in one section of the Nation is 
bound to affect them in all sections. He 
realizes that whatever affects farmers will 
ultimately affect the people who live in the 
urban areas, 

The Senator from South Carolina com- 
mented upon declining farm income. The 
latest figures were most discouraging. A 
few years ago farmers and their families con- 
stituted approximately 13 percent of the 
population of the United States. I under- 
stand it has now fallen to between 6 and 7 
percent, and that the farmers’ share of the 
gross national product is only approximately 
3 percent. In other words, the farmers of 
America today earn less than 50 percent of 
the per capita income of urban residents. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr, TALMADGE. I am happy to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from Georgia. 
I have been very much interested in his re- 
marks. If he will permit me to do so, I 
wish to give a little background and then to 
ask him a few questions. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I shall be delighted to 
answer them. 

Mr. Crark. My State, although it is pre- 
dominantly an urban State, has a very sub- 
stantial farm population, mostly in the form 
of small family farmers who are eking out a 
not too prosperous existence, and who in 
many instances are forced to seek partial 
employment elsewhere, 

We have, however, also in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania a very prosperous 
agricultural interest, quite prosperous to- 
bacco farmers, and a fruits and vegetables 
industry; in fact, Pennsylvania encompasses 
the whole spectrum of farming, except that 
there is not too much farming in the basic 
crops. Pennsylvania does not raise peanuts, 
to speak of; we grow a relatively small 
amount of corn. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Tobacco, I believe, is the 
basic crop of the Senator’s State. 

Mr. CLARK. Tobacco is as close as we come 
to the basic crops. 

Pennsylvania is prominent in the poul- 
try business and the dairy business, both of 
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them businesses with which I know my good 
friend from Georgia is very familiar. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I happen to be a poultry 
and dairy farmer myseif. 

Mr. CLARK. I know the Senator is. Our 
problem concerning the present farm policy 
has to do with the increasing cost of feed to 
our farmers, but without any particular com- 
pensation to them from other subsidies. 
That has resulted in considerable disin- 
terest on the part of the farmers of Penn- 
sylvania in the present system of subsidies, 
and, indeed, in the whole farm program as 
administered, frankly, not only by the pres- 
ent administration, but also by its predeces- 
sor. 

Do I correctly understand the proposition 
of the Senator from Georgia to be that the 
present system in effect with respect to wool 
should be extended to a number of the other 
major crops? 

Mr. Taumapcr. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. That would mean, would it 
not, that the grain which the farmers in 
Pennsylvania need, if they are to remain in 
business, to feed to their cows, chickens, and 
other livestock, would be available to Penn- 
sylvania farmers at the market price; in 
other words, the price of the grain would 
seek its own level? 

Mr. Taumanpce. That is correct. All farm 
commodities would seek their own price level 
and the Government would pay the difference 
between that price and 100 percent of parity. 

Mr. CLARK. Would not that be a very fa- 
vorable thing for the farmers of Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Let me say that I have 
looked into this matter as thoroughly as pos- 
sible in the absence of hearings on it. It 
seems to me that, first, it would save the 
taxpayers money; second, it would place more 
income in the pockets of the farmers; and 
third, it would assure consumers cheaper 
farm products, or at least farm products 
would seek their own price level, and the 
price would then be determined by the law 
of supply and demand, 

Mr. Ctark. I am interested in what the 
Senator from Georgia has said about con- 
sumers. Pennsylvania is to a large extent 
an urban State. The cost of living is of 
grave concern to all housewives. Am I not 
correct in saying that one reason why the 
cost of living—from the point of view of the 
housewife—has stayed up, despite the reces- 
sion, has been the rather substantial im- 
provement in farm-commodity prices, per- 
haps due to natural disasters, but also per- 
haps due to the support prices which, as I 
understand, would be withdrawn, in favor of 
& subsidy program, if the proposal of the 
Senator from Georgia were to be enacted into 
law? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it is a fallacy 
to say that the price of farm commodities 
is responsible for the high cost of living. 
At the present time the farmer receives only 
approximately 39 cents of each food dollar 
the housewife spends. For instance, the 
shirt the Senator from Pennsylvania is wear- 
ing is made of cotton. Probably it cost the 
Senator from Pennsylvania approximately $5. 

Mr. CLARK. It did. It is not a very expen- 
sive shirt, either. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The cotton in that shirt 
brought the farmer less than 30 cents. So 
the Senator from Pennsylvania can see that 
the price of cotton has very little relation- 
ship to the cost of the shirt he wears. 

Mr. CLARK. The costs which determine the 
final price to the consumer are largely distri- 
bution costs, are they not? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Exactly. I may say, fur- 
ther, that the share the farmer receives of 
each dollar the housewife spends for food 
has been decreasing during the last few 
years, and it continues to go down, 
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To respond further to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, let me say that, at the present 
time, a loaf of bread costs between 15 cents 
and 20 cents. But the farmer who grows the 
wheat which is used to make that loaf of 
bread receives as his share of the 15 or 20 
cents for which the bread is sold, approxi- 
mately 1 or 2 cents. So the ultimate price 
the housewife pays for the food she buys has, 
in many instances, very little or no relation- 
ship to what the farmer receives for that par- 
ticular commodity in its raw state. 

Mr. Crank. Then does the Senator from 
Georgia believe that his bill would not be 
of much help to the urban consumers? 

Mr. TALMADGE. It would be of some help. 
We should permit the prices of the basic agri- 
cultural commodities to seek their own level 
in accordance with the law of supply and de- 
mand. When the farmer’s income drops be- 
low 100 percent of parity, then—and only 
then—would the Government make compen- 
satory payments for this particular share of 
the domestic market. 

Mr. Ctark. I thank my friend, the Senator 
from Georgia, for his lucid explanation. 

Let me summarize the matter in this way— 
in view of what my friend has just said: that 
although the results of his plan might not 
drastically decrease the price of farm prod- 
ucts to the urban housewife, nevertheless his 
bill certainly would not increase those prices; 
and whatever effect the bill would have, 
would be favorable. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It would not increase them, 
unless the supply of that particular com- 
modity became so scarce that the law of sup- 
ply and demand would bring about an in- 
crease in the price. 

Mr. CrarK. I understand. But as com- 
pared with the present system, the proposal 
of the Senator from Georgia would seem to 
me at first blush to be in the interests of the 
consumers, as well as the interests of the 
farmers. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It would be in the interest 
of everyone—the taxpayers, the consumers, 
and the farmers; and it would permit the 
farmers to produce, unfettered, not only for 
domestic consumption, but also for world 
consumption. 

Mr. CriarK. I thank the Senator from 
Georgia for his explanation, As is appar- 
ent, I am not a farmer. But I am inter- 
ested in the situation in Pennsylvania, and 
in the relationship of the proposed program 
to the urban consumer. 

I should like to give the proposal more 
study. However, as I now understand it, it 
proposes the kind of program to which Mem- 
bers of this body who represent States 
which have large urban populations and 
family farms should give careful considera- 
tion, as possibly a happy way out of our 
present farm dilemma. 

I thank the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. Let me say that I have 
found him to be a keen student of all na- 
tional problems, including those of the 
farmer. 

Let me also say that, as I have traveled 
through the State of Pennsylvania, I have 
seen there some of the most beautiful and 
most fertile farms to be found anywhere in 
the Nation. I wish to commend the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania and the people of his 
great State on the great ability of the farm- 
ers of Pennsylvania and the diversity of the 
crops they produce so bountifully. 

Mr. CrarK. I thank the Senator from 
Georgia, and I return the compliment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. TALMADGE, I yield. 

Mr. YarpornouGH. Mr. President, I wish to 
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service on the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry he has shown a keen awareness of 
the problems of agriculture in the United 
States. He has gained that knowledge from 
his executive experience as Governor of his 
State, from his experience as United States 
Senator, and from being a dirt farmer him- 
self. 

I wish to associate myself with the posi- 
tion he has taken and with the remarks he 
has made—if I may have his permission to 
do so; and Mr. President, as one who comes 
from a State in which more acres of land 
are farmed than in any other State in Amer- 
ica, I wish to commend the Senator from 
Georgia, and to join him in his expressions 
of sympathy for the plight of American 
agriculture. 

Today only 4 million American families 
live on farms and ranches—the smallest 
number of families to live on farms and 
ranches in this country in 100 years. Al- 
though some of the shift to the cities is due 
to mechanization, that is only one of the 
causes. Governmental policies have driven 
millions of Americans from the farms and 
from the way of life which gave birth to the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 

I believe we should encourage and pursue 
governmental policies which will encourage 
Americans to live on the family-type farms. 
However, under the integrated type of farm 
operations now being sponsored by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, it has become more 
and more difficult for farmers who operate 
family-type farms to earn a living, whereas 
it is becoming easier and easier for the large 
farm corporations and companies to own 
the retail outlets, wholesale houses, process- 
ing plants, and the feed lots. In fact, many 
of the large companies now own everything 
from the soil where the crops are cultivated, 
on through the packing houses to the retail 
outlets. Such a situation of vertical inte- 
gration in the production and processing 
of food makes for monopoly in this country. 

The Committee on Economic Development, 
in its December 1957 report, stated that of 
the 4 million farm families in the United 
States, 1,225,000 had a gross income of less 
than $2,500, and that Committee recom- 
mended that, because of their low incomes, 
those 1,225,000 families be driven off the 
farms, 

They recommended that the 1,225,000 farm 
families be driven off the farms because of 
their low income—at a time when the leaders 
of this country say what we need are tough- 
ness ard hardness and a spirit of free enter- 
prise and independent initiative. Those 
people on the small farms are willing to 
work long hours, as our forefathers did in 
order to enjoy the freedom of farm life. But 
we have a Department of Agriculture that 
says, “Drive them off the farms, if they make 
such a low income,” when these 1,225,000 
families are willing to work for that same 
low income if they can maintain the free- 
doms which have made this country great. 

I want to compliment the junior Senator 
from Georgia for the concise statements I 
have heard him make over and over again 
that agriculture cannot live unsubsidized, in 
a world in which both industry and labor 
are subsidized. If everything was free, agri- 
culture could survive better than any other 
branch of our economy; but, with prac- 
tically every other branch of our national 
economy being subsidized, it is idle to ex- 
pect agriculture to survive unsubsidized. 

I want to thank the Senator from Georgla 
for his clear reasoning, and for the fight 
he is making and has been making for the 
family type farm in America. 

Mr. TALMADGE, I thank the junior Senator 
from Texas. I have the honor to sit by him 
in this body. We have spent many hours 
discussing the farm problems of this coun- 
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try. I know of no Member of this body who 
has a more intense interest in solving our 
farm problems and in seeing that those who 
till the soll receive a fair share of the na- 
tional income. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my column 
of May 7, 1958, requesting farmer re- 
action, be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HERMAN TALMADGE REPORTS FROM 
WASHINGTON 


Many farmers have urged me to offer a 
bold new national farm program to rescue 
this Nation's agricultural economy and, after 
much study, I have formulated what I con- 
sider to be such a program. 

It is my conclusion that our farm problems 
cannot be solved until the Federal Govern- 
ment is removed from the business of buy- 
ing, storing, and selling agricultural com- 
modities and the responsibility for marketing 
farm produce is returned to the farmer and 
private enterprise where it belongs. It is 
in that light that I propose to let the farmer 
plant what he wants to plant and sell his 
crops for the best prices he can get with 
the Federal Government paying him the dif- 
ference between the prices he receives for 
commodities sold for domestic consumption 
and 100 percent of parity. 

My proposed farm program has five points, 
which are as follows: 

1. Eliminate all acreage controls and Gov- 
ernment loans. 

2. Assign each farmer growing basic com- 
modities a domestic production quota to be 
expressed in terms of unit measurements 
(pounds, bushels, bales, etc.) which would 
be the same percentage of the national 
consumption of basic commodities that the 
farmer’s historic acreage base bears to the 
total national acreage base. 

3. Guarantee and pay to each. farmer a 
sales-price support of the difference between 
the price he receives for his domestic pro- 
duction quota and 100 percent of parity. 

4. Require each farmer to submit a bill 
of sale with his application for sales-price- 
support payments. 

5. Impose a maximum of $25,000 on the 
amount of sales-price-support payments 
which any individual farmer could receive. 

Such a program would eliminate red tape, 
end the accumulation of surpluses, cost the 
taxpayers less and once more let the farmer 
be the master of his own destiny. It would 
give consumers a price break and would serve 
to put both raw and manufactured farm 
products back on the world market at com- 
petitive prices. Because it is geared to do- 
mestic production, it would amount to no 
more than giving the farmer the same pro- 
tection which labor gets with the minimum 
wage and industry with the tariff. 

Although it is generaly agreed that any 
new farm plan to be successful must be one 
which lets the farmer farm and guarantees 
him his proportionate share of the national 
income, there is no such consensus as to 
how those objectives should be achieved. 
Therefore, in announcing my ideas about 
what a new farm program ought to embrace, 
I am asking Georgia farmers to write me 
what they think about them. 

I want to hear from every farmer in Geor- 
gia and hope each will drop me a line at 
the Senate Office Building in Washington, 
A tabulation of the replies I receive will de- 
termine whether I offer legislation to write 
the Talmadge farm plan into law. 

HERMAN E. TALMADGE. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the re- 
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marks I made on the Senate floor upon 
the introduction of the bill be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

AGRICULTURAL INCOME EQUALIZATION ACT OF 


Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill embodying 
the new national farm plan which I proposed 
in a speech before the Senate on April 23, and 
ask unanimous consent that it may lie on 
the table for 5 days in order that any Sen- 
ator desiring to join in sponsoring it may 
have the opportunity to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred and, 
without objection, the bill will lie on the 
table as requested by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, my bill, en- 
titled the “Agricultural Income Equaliza- 
tion Act of 1958," proposes to free the Na- 
tion’s economy of abortive farm laws which 
have brought about the present disastrous 
agricultural depression, and to restore Amer- 
ican agriculture to a free-enterprise basis, 
bolstered by a system of compensatory pay- 
ments. Its objectives are to let the farmer 
farm, to guarantee the farmer his propor- 
tionate share of the national income, and to 
place American agricultural commodities 
back on the world market at comparative 
prices. 

Under the Talmadge farm plan, the farmer 
would be permitted to grow as much of any 
basic commodity as he desires and to sell it 
as he pleases. It would provide for the pay- 
ment by the Federal Government to the 
farmer of the difference between the price 
he receives and 100 percent of parity on that 
portion of his crop which would be con- 
sumed in tihs country. 

The reaction of farmers and the general 
public to my proposal has been overwhelm- 
ingly favorable, and I am convinced, after 
careful study of the matter, that it offers the 
only ultimate means by which the farm 
economy of the Nation can be restored. 

It is my hope that this bill will prove 
to be the basis for a new farm program on 
which all Senators—both those from farm 
and those from urban States—can agree, in 
order that desperately needed new farm 
legislation may be enacted at the earliest 
possible time. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
S. 3963, be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Agricultural Income Equaliza- 
tion Act of 1958.” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to afford to the farmers 
of the United States legislative protection 
and assistance equivalent to that received 
by other segments of the national economy. 
It is recognized that previous farm legisla- 
tion has failed to achieve that end, and 
that a policy of reduced acreage and re- 
duced prices leads only to reducing farm 
income to a disastrous level. Therefore, it 
is the purpose of Congress, in enacting the 
program provided for in this act, to free 
the Nation’s economy of the burdens of 
abortive farm laws and to restore American 
agriculture to a free enterprise basis bol- 
stered by a system of compensatory pay- 
ments. The objectives of Congress in so 
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doing are (1) to let the farmer farm, (2) 
guarantee the farmer his proportionate share 
of the national income, and (3) place 
American agricultural commodities back on 
the world market at competitive prices, 
DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION QUOTA 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall proclaim each 
year a domestic consumption quota for each 
basic agricultural commodity. Such basic 
quota shall be proclaimed in terms of pounds, 
in the case of tobacco, rice, and peanuts; 
bushels, in the case of corn; and wheat; and 
bales, in the case of cotton. The domestic 
consumption quota for any year for any 
such commodity shall be the amount of 
such commodity consumed domestically dur- 
ing the immediate preceding year. Procla- 
mations made by the Secretary pursuant to 
this section shall be made at such times 
as he deems appropriate. 


ASSIGNMENT AND DETERMINATION OF FARM 
DOMESTIC PRODUCTION QUOTAS 

Src. 4. (a) The Secretary shall assign each 
year, after the effective date of this act, to 
every eligible farm on which is produced a 
basic agricultural commodity a domestic 
production quota for such commodity. The 
domestic production quota for any such 
farm with respect to any such commodity 
shall be determined by the Secretary in 
terms of pounds, in the case of tobacco, rice, 
and peanuts; bushels, in the case of corn 
and wheat; and bales, in the case of cotton. 

(b) Any farm in order to be eligible to 
receive a domestic production quota for any 
basic agricultural commodity pursuant to 
this section must have received an acreage 
allotment under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, for such com- 
modity during the 12 calendar months prior 
to the enactment of this act. 

(c) The domestic production quota for 
any farm in any year for any basic agricul-_ 
tural commodity shall be an amount of such 
commodity which bears the same ratio to 
the domestic consumption quota (less any 
portion withheld pursuant to subsection 
(d)) for such commodity for such year (as 
proclaimed by the Secretary) as the average 
production from the acreage allotment for 
such farm for the 5-year period 1953 to 1958 
bears to the average annual production from 
the national acreage allotment (in the case 
of tobacco, from the total of all State acre- 
age allotments) for such commodity for such 
period. 

(d) The Secretary shall withhold from the 
domestic consumption quota, proclaimed 
pursuant to section 3, in any year for any 
basic agricultural commodity an amount of 
such quota not to exceed 2 percent for use 
in making domestic consumption quotas 
available to new farms. From any such 
amount withheld, the Secretary shall make 
available farm domestic production quotas 
to farms ineligible for quotas under sub- 
section (b) of this section. The Secretary 
shall prescribe requirements of eligibility for 
new farms and shall assign farm domestic 
production quotas on as equitable a basis 
as possible. 

COMPENSATORY PAYMENTS 

Sec. 5. (a) Any producer whose farm has 
been assigned a domestic production quota 
pursuant to section 4 for any basic agri- 
cultural commodity shall receive compen- 
satory payments for such quota as provided 
in this section. 

(b) The Secretary shall pay to any such 
producer, with respect to any such commod- 
ity produced on his farm within such quota, 
the amount, if any, by which the parity 
price for such commodity (at the time such 
commodity is sold by him) exceeds the mar- 
ket price for such commodity (at the time 
such commodity is sold by him). 
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(c) No producer shall be paid a compen- 
satory payment except upon presentation by 
him of a receipt of sale of the commodity 
produced by him. He may receive com- 
pensatory payment upon any portion of his 
quota for which a receipt of sale is sub- 
mitted. In no event shall any producer be 
paid an amount in excess of $25,000 in 
compensatory payments for any one year. 

(ad) Compensatory payments shall be 
made in such manner and at such times as 
the Secretary shall prescribe, and receipts 
of sale required under this section shall be 
in such form and contain such informa- 
tion as he shall prescribe. 

(e) No compensatory payment shall be 
made to any producer for any basic agri- 
cultural commodity sold by him more than 
6 months after the end of the marketing 
year (as defined by the Secretary) for such 
commodity. 

APPLICABILITY 

Sec. 6. The provisions of this act shall 
apply to farms in the several States and 
Territories, and in the District of Colum- 
bia and Puerto Rico. 


PUBLICATION AND NOTICE OF FARM DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTION QUOTAS 


Sec. 7. All domestic production quotas 
assigned to farms in a county or other local 
administrative area shall, in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary, be made 
and kept freely available for public in- 
spection in such county or other local 
administrative area. Notice of the farm do- 
mestic production quota assigned to a farm 
shall be mailed to the owner or operator of 
such farm, 


REVIEW OF ASSIGNED QUOTAS 


Sec. 8. (a) Any farmer who is dissatisfied 
with the farm production quota established 
for his farm may, within 15 days after mail- 
ing to him of notice as provided in section 7, 
have such quota reviewed by a local review 
committee of three farmers from the same 
or nearby counties appointed by the Secre- 
tary. Unless application for review is made 
within such period, the original determina- 
tion of the farm domestic production quota 
shall be final. 

(b) The members of the review committee 
shall receive as compensation for their serv- 
ices the same per diem as that received by 
the members of the committee utilized for 
the purposes of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended. The 
members of the review committee shall not 
be entitled to receive compensation for more 
than 30 days in any 1 year. 


INSTITUTION OF PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 9. If the producer is dissatisfied with 
the determination of the review committee, 
he may, within 15 days after a notice of such 
determination is mailed to him by registered 
mail, file suit against the review board as 
defendant in the United States district court, 
or institute proceedings for review in any 
court of record of the State having general 
jurisdiction, sitting in the county or the 
district in which his farm is located, for the 
purpose of obtaining a review of such de- 
termination. Bond shall be given in an 
amount and with surety satisfaction to the 
court to secure the United States for the 
cost of the proceeding. The bill of complaint 
in such proceeding may be served by de- 
livering a copy thereof to any one of the 
members of the review committee. There- 
upon the review committee shall certify and 
file in the court a transcript of the record 
upon which the determination complained of 
was made, together with its findings of fact. 


COURT REVIEW 

Sec. 10. The review by the court shall be 
limited to questions of law, and the findings 
of fact by the review committee, if supported 
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by the evidence, shall be conclusive. If ap- 
plication is made to the court for leave to 
adduce additional evidence, and it is shown 
to the satisfaction of the court that such 
additional evidence is material and that there 
were reasonable grounds for failure to adduce 
such evidence in the hearing before the re- 
view committee, the court may direct such 
additional evidence to be taken before the 
review committee in such manner and upon 
such terms and conditions as to the court 
may seem proper. The review committee may 
modify its findings of fact or its determina- 
tion by reason of the additional evidence so 
taken, and it shall file with the court such 
modified findings or determination, which 
findings of fact shall be conclusive. At the 
earliest convenient time, the court, in term 
time or vacation, shall hear and determine 
the case upon the original record of the hear- 
ing before the review committee, and upon 
such record as supplemented, if supple- 
mented, by further hearing before the re- 
view committee pursuant to direction of the 
court. The court shall affirm the review 
committee's determination, or modified de- 
termination, if the court determines that the 
same is in accordance with the law. If the 
court determines that such determination 
or modified determination is not in accord- 
ance with law, the court shall remand the 
proceeding to the review committee with 
direction either to make such determination 
as the court shall determine to be in accord- 
ance with law or to take such further pro- 
ceedings as, in the court’s opinion, the law 
requires. 
STAY OF PROCEEDINGS AND EXCLUSIVE 
JURISDICTION 


Sec, 11. The commencement of judicial 
proceedings under this act shall not, unless 
specifically ordered by the court, operate as 
a stay of the review committee's determina- 
tion. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the jurisdiction conferred by this act 
to review the legal validity of a determina- 
tion made by a review committee pursuant 
to this act shall be exclusive. No court of 
the United States or of any State shall have 
jurisdiction to pass upon the legal validity 
of any such determination except in a pro- 
ceeding under this act. 


NO EFFECT ON OTHER QUOTAS 


Sec. 12. Nothwithstanding any increase of 
any farm as a result of review of the deter- 
mination thereof under this act, the domes- 
tic production quota for other farms shall 
not be affected. 

REPEALS; EFFECT ON SOIL BANK ACT 

Sec. 13. (a). The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, and title I of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, are 
repealed as of the effective date of this act. 

(b) The Secretary shall not after the date 
of the enactment of this act enter into any 
contract under the provisions of subtitle A of 
the Soil Bank Act. The provisions of section 
114 of such act, relating to compliance with 
acreage allotments, shall be ineffective after 
the effective date of this act. Except with 
respect to compliance with acreage allot- 
ment requirements, nothing in this act shall 
be construed as altering the terms of any 
contract entered into under the provisions of 
the Soil Bank Act. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Src. 14. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to issue such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act. 

UTILIZATION OF LOCAL AND COUNTY COMMITTEES 

Sec. 15. In carrying out the provisions of 
this act, the Secretary may utilize the local 
and county committees established pursuant 
to section 8 (b) of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 16. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec.17, The provisions of this act shall 
become effective on December 31, 1958, ex- 
cept that the Secretary may by proclamation 
make such provisions effective with respect 
to any basic agricultural commodity prior to 
December 31, 1958, if he finds that such ac- 
tion will effectuate the policy and purpose of 
this act as declared in section 2. In the 
event the provisions of this act are made 
effective with respect to any basic agricul- 
tural commodity prior to December 31, 1958, 
the repeal of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, and the repeal of 
title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, under section 13 (a), shall become 
effective with respect to any such com- 
modity as of the date the Secretary proclaims 
the provisions of this act effective with re- 
spect to such commodity. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 18. As used in this act— 

(1) The term “Secretary” shall mean the 
Secretary of Agriculture; 

(2) The term “basic agricultural com- 
modity” shall mean tobacco, corn, cotton, 
wheat, rice, and peanuts, respectively; 

(3) The term “parity price” shall mean 
parity price as such term was defined in sec- 
tion 301 (a) (1) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, prior to the 
effective date of this act; and 

(4) The term “producer” shall mean an 
individual, partnership, firm, joint-stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or 
estate. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a column I 
wrote for Georgia newspapers of June 11, 
1958, explaining the bill, and its recep- 
tion, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HERMAN TALMADGE REPORTS From 
WASHINGTON 


The reaction to the new farm program 
which I proposed in a recent speech before 
the Senate has been overwhelmingly favora- 
ble and, in response to the mandate ex- 
pressed by the farmers of Georgia, I have 
introduced legislation embodying my idea. 

I received scores of letters from both indi- 
vidual farmers and farm groups and the con- 
sensus of them all was that the farmer wants 
to be free to run his own affairs as he sees 
fit. Letters from people in other walks of life 
also generally approved of my plan to re- 
store the farm economy of the Nation by giv- 
ing the farmer protection equivalent to that 
received by labor and industry. Particular- 
ly encouraging have been the expressions of 
agreement with my program which have come 
from various Senators and Congressmen. 

The few objections which were voiced 
stemmed primarily from a misunderstanding 
of how the program would work and a con- 
fusion of it with the so-called Brannan plan 
and the two-price system. 

Basically my idea is to let the farmer grow 
whatever he pleases and to sell it for what- 
ever price he can get. The Federal Govern- 
ment would then pay the farmer the dif- 
ference between the price he receives and 
100 percent of parity on that portion of his 
crop which would be consumed in this 
country. 

Such a plan is diametrically opposite to 
the Brannan plan which would completely 
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regiment the national farm economy by dic- 
tating to the farmer how much he could 
plant, how he should plant it and when and 
where he could sell it. It differs from the 
two-price system in that it would allow 
commodity prices to seek their own level 
rather than maintaining artificially high 
prices on the domestic market. 

The chances for enactment of any major 
farm legislation at this session of Congress 
are not good because of the opposition of 
President Eisenhower, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson, and Republican leaders in Con- 
gress. That is true despite the fact the 
Federal Government already is supporting 
wool on a similar basis and the administra- 
tion has recommended that Congress enact 
an identical program of compensatory pay- 
ments for producers of lead, copper, zinc, 
and other minerals. 

However, the indicated interest of Demo- 
crats in Congress and the demonstrated grass- 
roots support for a farm program along the 
lines of my suggestion encourage me to be- 
lieve that it may prove to be the basis for a 
program around which the members of the 
badly divided farm bloc can rally to enact 
desperately needed new farm legislation at 
the earliest possible time. 

ia farmers may be assured that I 
will not relent in my efforts until Congress 
has measured up to its responsibility to res- 
cue the farm economy of this Nation and to 
assure the farmers of America their rightful 
share of the national income. 

HERMAN E. TALMADGE. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, some 
of the complaints about the bill have 
been that it would cost toomuch. Many 
people who have said they think it is a 
good bill also have called it too expensive. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this point in the Recorp, to have 
printed a memorandum and explanatory 
tables prepared by Henry J. Casso, of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry staff, analyzing the bill and its 
application. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM 
Subject: Direct payment plan. 
To: Senator TALMADGE, 
From: Henry J. Casso. 

The attached memorandum was prepared 
as accordance with a request from your of- 

ce. 

It contains a short written description of 
the assumptions and the results of the anal- 
ysis and eight tables prepared by me and a 
summary of costs prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The total costs of the program are pre- 
sented in table I, while the remainder of the 
tables contain substantiating and clarifying 
information. 

Some information requested by you is un- 
available. This refers specifically to an anal- 
ysis by commodity of the benefits to farmers 
under the present program, as compared to 
the benefits under the proposed program. 
Before such an analysis can be made, it would 
be necessary to obtain more details with re- 
spect to the new program. 

If additional help or information is re- 
quired, I would be most happy to oblige. 

ASSUMPTIONS 
1. Estimated domestic consumption 

It was assumed that the estimated domes- 
tic consumption for the several commodi- 
ties would be that for the most recent years. 
The actual amounts estimated are given in 
table I. Corn and wheat present particular 
problems. Estimated domestic disappear- 
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ance of wheat in recent years can be con- 
tributed almost entirely to wheat for food. 
Under different conditions a substantial por- 
tion of the total production of wheat might 
be used for feed. In the case of corn almost 
the entire crop is used for feed. For exam- 
ple, in 1957 out of the total disappearance of 
about 2.9 billion bushels of corn only about 
130 million bushels were used for food. 

In the case of peanuts domestic disappear- 
ance was estimated at about 1.2 billion 
pounds per year. This does not include 
secondary uses of peanuts, such as oils, etc. 

The level at which domestic disappearance 
is estimated is important, for this not only 
determines relative domestic allotments for 
support purposes but also determines to a 
considerable extent the cost of the program. 


2. Estimated production per acre 


Average per acre yields were used for the 
Purposes of determining the costs of the pro- 
gram. Because of the variation in yields from 
area to area the average yields may tend to 
underestimate or overestimate acres required 
to produce a stated number of units. For 
example, in the case of cotton, yields varied 
in 1957 from about 218 pounds of lint per 
acre in Oklahoma to 1,097 pounds per acre 
in Arizona. In the case of wheat, yields 
varied from about 13 bushels per acre in 
Oklahoma to 37 bushels per acre in Idaho, 
and yields per acre for peanuts varied from 
425 pounds per acre in Mississippi to 2,050 
pounds in Virginia. Variation in yields per 
acre was also found in other crops, 


3. Prices 


Parity prices used in the determination of 
the costs of the program were as of December 
1957. Costs of the program were estimated at 
4 different levels, namely: the difference 
in price between 90 percent and 75, 65, 55, 
and 45 percent of parity. 


RESULTS OF ANALYSIS 
1. Cost 


It was estimated that the total direct cost 
of the program when market prices were at 
75 percent of parity would amount to $1,393,- 
000,000 per year; $2,327,000,000 when mar- 
ket prices were at 65 percent of parity; $3,- 
260,000,000 when market prices were at 55 
percent of parity, and $4,213,000,000 when 
market prices were at 45 percent of parity. 
These are shown in table I. 

The costs involved in supporting corn 
amount to slightly over one-half the total 
cost of the program in each case. Cotton was 
next in importance, costing about $244 mil- 
lion at the 75-percent level and $731 million 
at the 45-percent price level. Wheat cost 
$222 million at 75 percent and $672 million at 
45 percent of parity. The cost of support- 
ing rice and peanuts was comparatively 
small, amounting to about $24 million at 75 
percent and slightly over $70 million at 45 
percent of parity. Tobacco costs varied 
from $123 million at 75 percent to $370.9 
million when market prices were at 45 per- 
cent of parity. 


2. Allotment levels 


Table ITI shows the present national al- 
lotment for the several crops, the estimated 
domestic consumption, average yields per 
acre, and the estimated acres required to 
produce the domestic allotment and the dif- 
ference between the domestic allotment esti- 
mated and the present allotment. Substan- 
tial reduction in the acreage required to be 
supported is evident for all crops except 
corn and tobacco. In the case of tobacco, 
there is no reduction for burley and about a 
third reduction for flue-cured. 

In the case of corn, allotments would have 
to be increased by 57 percent in order to pro- 
vide the estimated domestic consumption. 
Corn is peculiar in that allotments are pro- 
vided only in States and counties which have 
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been designated as being in the commercial 
corn area. A total of 72.7 million acres were 
planted to corn in 1957 while the national 
allotment amounted to only about 38 million 
acres. Total production of corn in 1957 
amounted to 3.4 billion bushels which is 
about a fourth greater than the estimated 
domestic disappearance. The inclusion of 
corn in a direct payment program presents 
problems not found in other crops. 

In the case of rice, allotments determined 
only for estimated domestic disappearance 
would result in reductions in the amount of 
supported acreage of about 47 percent from 
the present allotment, and in the case of 
wheat about 45 percent, while cotton, pea- 
nuts, and fiue-cured tobacco allotments 
would be reduced by 33, 25, and 29 percent, 
respectively. 

3. Costs per acre 

Table IV shows payment per acre, or the 
difference between 90 percent support levels 
and market prices of 75, 65, 55, and 45 per- 
cent of parity levels. Average yields were 
used in this calculation. 

Payments per acre for wheat vary from 
$7.40 per acre at the 75 percent market price 
level to $22.40 per acre when the market price 
level is at 45 percent of parity. Payments 
for corn from $12.42 to $37.42; rice from 
$26.10 to $78.60; peanuts from $19.36 to 
$59.05; cotton from $21.13 to $63.36; flue- 
cured tobacco from $127.71 to $381.64 and 
burley tobacco from $139.20 to $417.60 per 
acre. 

For comparative purposes, for example, soil 
bank payments per acre in 1957 averaged 
$37.53 for corn, $50.83 for cotton, $63.91 for 
rice, $18.06 for wheat, $223.42 for all tobacco, 
and $13.54 per acre in 1956 for peanuts. 


4. Estimated mazimum payments per farm 


Table V shows the estimated maximum per 
farm for maximum production covered by 
the $25,000 limitation when market prices 
are at the indicated present parity level. 
The tabie also shows the total number of 
production units that are covered by the 
$25,000 and the estimated acreage required 
to produce the maximum number of units 
covered. 

With market prices at 75 percent of parity 
a limit of $25,000 per farm will result in a cost 
to the Government of slightly over $4,000 
when a maximum number of units are cov- 
ered. At 65 percent of parity the cost would 
be slightly under $7,000. At 55 percent of 
parity the cost would be slightly over $9,500 
and at 45 percent of parity the cost would 
be between $12,000 and $12,500, Information 
in tables VI, VII, and VIII indicate that 
only a small percentage of farms would quali- 
fy for maximum payments. 

In the case of cotton a limit of $25,000 
will cover sales of approximately 144 bales 
(at 90 percent of parity) which at average 
yields will be produced on 191 acres. The 
differential between the support level of 90 
percent of parity on the domestic allotment 
and market price will vary from $4,032 at 
75 percent of the market-price level to $12,- 
096 at 45 percent of the market-price level. 

In the case of rice a limit of $25,000 will 
cover sales of approximately 4,770 hundred- 
weight (at 90 percent of parity) which, at 
average yields, will be produced on 159 acres. 
The differential between the support level 
of 90 percent of parity on the domestic allot- 
ment and market price will vary from $4,150 
at 75 percent of the market-price level to 
$12,497 at 45 percent of the market-price 
level. 

In the case of wheat a limit of $25,000 
will cover sales of approximately 11,111 
bushels (at 90 percent of parity) which, at 
average yields, will be produced on 555 acres. 
The differential between the support level 
of 90 percent of parity on the domestic allot- 
ment and market price will vary from $4,111 
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at 75 percent of the market-price level to 
$12,444 at 45 percent of the market-price 
level. 

In the case of corn a limit of $25,000 will 
cover sales of approximately 15,337 bushels 
(at 90 percent of parity) which at average 
yields will be produced on 333 acres. The 
differential between the support level of 90 
percent of parity on the domestic allotment 
and market price will vary from $4,141 at 
75 percent of the market price level to 
$12,576 at 45 percent of the market price 
level. 

In the case of flue-cured tobacco a limit 
of $25,000 will cover sales of approximately 
48,638 pounds (at 90 percent of parity) which 
at average yields will be produced on 33 
acres. The differential between the support 
level of 90 percent of parity on the domestic 
allotment and market price will vary from 
$4,183 at 75 percent of the market price level 
to $12,500 at 45 percent of the market price 
level. 

In the case of burley tobacco a limit of 
$25,000 will cover sales of approximately 
47,893 pounds (at 90 percent of parity) which 
at average yields will be produced on 30 
acres. The differential between the support 
level of 90 percent of parity on the domestic 
allotment and market price will vary from 
$4,167 at 75 percent of the market price levet 
to $12,500 at 45 percent of the market price 
level. 

In the case of peanuts a limit of $25,000 
will cover sales of approximately 204,918 
pounds (at 90 percent of parity) which at 
average yields will be produced on 212 acres. 
The differential between the support level of 
90 percent of parity on the domestic allot- 
ment and market price will vary from $4,180 
at 75 percent of the market price level to 
$12,500 at 45 percent of the market price 
level. 

5. Number and size of farm allotments 

Tables VI, VII, and VIII show the number 
of farms having allotments within certain 
size groups. For example, in table VI we 
find that 363,958 farms have corn allotments 
of between 1 and 5 acres; 1,598 rice farms 
have allotments of between 1 and 5 acres 
and 414,882 wheat farms have allotments of 
between 1 and 5 acres. Table VII shows that 
354,862 cotton farms have allotments of be- 
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tween 1 and 5 acres and in table VIII are 
shown the allotments for flue-cured and bur- 
ley tobacco and peanuts. 

In the case of corn less than 1 percent of 
the total number of farms would receive 
full coverage of production with maximum 
limits of $25,000 per farm. In the case of 
rice about 19 percent would receive full 
coverage and about 1 percent of the wheat 
farms would be fully covered, while about 3 
percent of the cotton and about 1 percent of 
the peanut farms would haye full coverage. 
Less than 1 percent of the burley and about 
2 percent of the flue-cured tobacco farms 
would be fully covered. 


COST OF THE PRESENT PROGRAM AND PROPOSED 
PROGRAM 
1. Costs of the present program 
The total costs of the present program 
have increased steadily in recent years. In 
1957 total costs of all agricultural programs 
amounted to about $3.3 billion, in 1956 
$1.9 billion, in 1955 $1.4 billion, and in 1954 
about $964 million. These costs cover all 
agricultural programs including Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans and purchases, 
Public Law 480 programs, crop insurance, 
Soil Bank, and other related programs. 
The extent to which a domestic allotment 
plan would reduce costs of the present pro- 
gram would vary depending upon the length 
of time required to dispose of present sur- 
pluses and the extent to which other related 
programs would be displaced. No doubt 
some programs now charged to agriculture 
would be continued. These include school- 
milk programs, several donation programs, 
International Wheat Agreement, National 
Wool Act program, Sugar Act, and others. 
Ultimately it is conceivable that the 
domestic allotment program might cost con- 
siderably less than the present program. 
A list of the costs of the present program 
is attached. 
CASH BENEFITS—PRESENT PROGRAM AND 
PROPOSED PROGRAM 
It is difficult to determine the relative 
benefits to the average farmer under the 
two programs. Any estimate would be purely 
speculative and, hence, subject to mis- 
interpretation. However, using a combina- 
tion of tables IV, VI, VII, and VIII, it is 
possible to obtain some idea of the relative 
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benefits under the proposed program. For 
example, in the case of wheat, 414,882 farms 
have allotments of 5 acres or less. While 
the domestic allotment would be only about 
55 percent of the present allotment, the 
farmer would receive 90 percent of parity on 
this portion and could expand acreage, re- 
ceiving a lesser price for the wheat pro- 


‘duced on the rest of the acreage. On the 


other hand, farmers cannot expand acreage 
under the present program and at the pres- 
ent time are receiving 75 percent of parity 
on the total allotment. Were minimum 
acreage allotments to be included in the 
proposed program, small farmers would re- 
ceive materially higher benefits than under 
the present program. 
NONBASICS AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 


At the present time some of the nonbasics 
are supported in the same manner as the 
basics. These include feed grains, oilseeds, 
dry edible beans, and others, as well as man- 
ufacturing milk and butterfat. 

With the exception of dairy products, the 
costs of supporting the nonbasics has been 
relatively small. It appears, however, that 
sorghum grains may become more expensive. 

Since corn and other feed grains, in- 
cluding sorghum grains, are so closely re- 
lated, any program dealing with one should 
take into consideration the effects on the 
others. A direct-payment program for corn 
and the other feed grains may not be the 
solution to this problem. 

In the case of manufacturing milk and 
butterfat it appears that the present pro- 
gram, although relatively costly, at this time 
is serving well. Federal orders have helped 
to lessen the impact of lower support prices 
on producers in market areas. 

At the present time excess production of 
milk is about 4 percent a year. In recent 
years dairy farmers have reduced the total 
number of milk cows, yet at the same time 
have increased total production of milk. 
However, milk production per person per 
day is declining slowly because of population 
increases and at the present time is 2.17 
pounds per day, or about a quart of milk 
per day per person. If this trend continues 
the cost of supporting milk and butterfat 
under the present program will be substan- 
tially lessened in the near future. 


TABLE I.—Estimated annual cost to Government with payments to producers based on the difference between a support rate of 90 percent of 
parity and free markel price—Payments made only on a proportionate share of the domestic market requirements 


Estimated total cost to Govern- 
ment when free market price 
is at indicated percent of 
parity ! 


Estimated do- 
mestic disappear- 
ance 


Commodity 


8.7 million bales... 
27 million 
hundredweight. 
-| 600 million bushels. 
--| 2.8 billion bushels. 
1.2 billion pounds. 


Commodity 


All other__... 


Total dollar cost.....- 


Estimated total cost to Govern- 
ment when free market price 
is at indicated percent of 
parity! 


Estimated do- 
mestic disappear- 
ance 


756 million pounds. 
-| 492 million pounds. 
275 million pounds. 


1 See table II for prices used in determining cost to Government, 


TABLE II,—Prices as a percent of parity as of December 1957 


Percent of parity 


Commodity 


Cotton (cents per pound) -_...... 0. 3743 
Rice (dollars per hundred weight). 
Wheat (dollars per bushel)_...... 
Corn (dollars per bushel) --....-- 


Commodity 


Peanuts (cents per pound) 
‘Tobacco: 


Flue cured (cents per pound). 
Burley (cents per pound)... 


Percent of parity 


90 


0. 136 


~ 571 
. 580 


0. 122 


. 514 
+ 522 


0. 102 


-428 
.435 
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TABLE III.. Estimated acres required to produce domestic allotment as compared to present national allotment and differences 


resent re- _ | Present 
Estimated domestic average quired | na- | Differ- Estimated domestic average quired | na- | Differ- 
Crop consumption yida to pro- f tional ence Crop consumption, yield per to pro- | tional | ence 
acre duce | allot- acre duce | allot- 
domes-} ment ment 
Million} Million) Million Million) Million) Million 
acres | acres acres acres | acres | acres 
Cotton....-.-..-..-| 8.7 million bales_._.. 376 pounds....) 11.6 17.6 —5.9 || Corn.............-.] 2,800 million bushels.) 46 bushels..... 60.9 38.8 | +22.1 
cat......-..----.| 600 20 bushels.....| 30.0 55.0 | —25.0 || Tobacco: 
Rice......-.--.-----| 27 million hundred- | 30 hundred- 9 1.7 —.8 Flue-cured.....- 756 million pounds.. 1,485 pounds.. 5 at —,2 
weight. weight. Burley.........| 492 million pounds. -| 1,600 pounds.. 3 hy serene es 
Peanuts..........--| 1,200 million pounds_| 968 pounds... 1.2 1.6 -4 


1 Based on national average yields per acre. 


TABLE IV.— Computed payment per acre ! for the basic commodities 


Commodity Commodity 

Market price level Market price level 
(as a percent of Tobacco (as a percent of 
parity) Wheat} Corn | Rice [Peanuts] Cotton} SE parity) Wheat 


Flue cured | Burley 


Tobacco 


Flue cured | Burley 


$297.00 | $324. 80 
381.64 | 417.60 


$139. 20 


R A 


$127. 71 
2: 


1 Computed by multiplying the average yields per acre by the difference between the support level (90 percent of parity) and the market price level. 
TABLE V 


When market prices A limit of $25,000 will cover When market prices A limit of $25,000 will cover 
are at— sales of— are at— sales of— 
| eae i OAR a OE 
which which and which and 
the approx- the approx- 
imate at averag imate at average 
Commodity quantity | yields will| provide Commodity quantity | yields will | provide 
is the per- | indicated |be produced| maximum is the per- | indicated |be produced) maximum 
this dollar cent of below onapproxi-| payments this dollar cent of below _ | on approxi- 
level parity as | (computed | mately the| per farm level parity as | (computed | mately the 
indicated | on the basis} indicated as indi- indicated | on the basis} indicated 
below of price acreage cated below of price acreage 
supports at below below supports at below 
90 percent 90 percent 
of parity of parity 
OOO. onteceauwedner . 2807 75 $4,032 || Tobacco: 
2433 hl a i 6, 708 Flue-cured....---] -428 75 |) Pounds $4, 183 
. 2059 55 9, 504 371 65 48, 638 33 6, 955 
- 1684 45 |] Hundred- 12,096 -314 55 9,728 
En TEA 4.37 75 eight 4,150 + 257 45 12, 500 
3.79 | ae 4770 159 6,916 Burley. dearena -435 75 4,167 
3.21 55 9, 683 ‘ 65 47, 893 30 6,944 
2,62 45 12, 497 -319 55 4 9,722 
Bushels . 45 12, 500 
WOR bs nccdpesenncdne= 1.88 75 4, 111 
1.63 65 U0, 111 555 6,888 || Peanuts.............- . 102 75 4,180 
1. 38 55 9, 666 ~ 088 65 204, 918 212 6, 967 
1.13 45 12, 444 - 075 55 X 9,631 
E a esas 5 p H ‘ ie . 061 45 12, 500 
1.00 55 15, 337 $33 9, 662 
«81 45 12, 576 


TABLE VI.—Corn, rice, and wheat—Distribu- Taste VII.—Cotton: Distribution of farm TABLE VIII.—Peanuts and tobacco—Distribu- 
tion of farm allotments by size, 1957 allotments by size, 1957 tion of farm allotments by size, 1957 


Number of farms 


Number of acres: farms 


15. 1080 a cc cnmnncennnennmnnne 120,890 
80 tO (60 nn eae etenacona ncaa 65,808 


BO tO 100--nneeenenennnnun------ 46,919 mag 
100 tO B00 eraann naani 25, 045 383 
16, 394 


500 to 1.000 -Snoen 15008 
1,000 and over..........5....... 170 100.01 and over__.....-.-. 


Total farms........- 


Total farms.......--]1, 748, 871 | 16,689 | 1, 391, 819 Total farms 948, 063 


Realized cost of programs primarily for stabilization of farm prices and income, fiscal years 1932-57 


{The a for the costs reflected in this table is as follows: (1) For activities financed from appropriated funds, the expenditures less receipts arising from the activities so financed; and (2) for Commodity Credit Corporation an: 
Federal Crop Insuranee Corporation corporate funds, the net gains or losses from operations and the interest cost to Treasury on Government-subscribed capital, Interest cost to Treasury on Government-subscribed capital id 
Sarees has been computed on the basis of the average rate incurred by Treasury on the public debt in each of these years an 


{Millions of dollars} 


1932-36 | 1937 


Programs primarily for stabilization of farm 
prices and income: 
ccc gurdconeney loans, purchase, and pay- 
men 


34.0 


acti 

ccc Administrative and other general costs.. 
National Wool Act program 
International Wheat Agree 
Donations of commodities to other nations 2.. 
Commodities sold for foreign currencies 
under title I, Public Law 480 ?4_....-. 2... 
Development of foreign agricultural markets 
under title I, Publie Law 480 3.. 
eels of surplus agricultural 
RSE oR Rta tae Oia AEE (ioe 
Sugar Act.........-.. 
oh gers at ep insurance......-.-.-. a 
‘acreage reserve program)_........ 

ee allotment payments under the agri- 
cultural conservation program........--.-. 
Other, including jpam Adjustment 
Act of 1933, parity payments, and other 


2, 354.8 [~.s] 313.6 


adjustment pma sur; removal 
i PELER Ee E EA paS EAA RESA = sil 2,260.1 | 921.7 | 84.4 3 
Total.....2.. 2-22-20 nn ne eceneseeescne-| 15,009.1 | 972.8 | 442.4) 228.2 


1 Excess of credits, deduct. 

2 These programs are essentially international in nature, and are included in this classification with the kinds 
of items to which they most nearly relate. 

3 The expenditures under this program are for payment of the difference between the price specified in the 
International Wheat Agreement and the domestic price of wheat. 

4 Represents the net realized cost of commodities shipped to foreign countries in accordance with the provisions 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act (Public Law 480, 83d Cong., as amended). The 
total cost for fiscal year 1957 was $1,396,373,493, representing (1) the excess of the investment in CCC-owned 
commodities shipped over the export sales value, $366,222,971; (2) the cost of financing exportation, $995,750,740 
(primarily cost of commodities shipped from private stocks and ocean transportation); and (3) interest of 
$34,309,782. The total cost is reduced by a credit of $899,161,759 for foreign currencies collected under this pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1957, resulting in a net realized cost of $497,211,734. The credit consists of the United States 
dollar proceeds ($64,786,869) from sales of foreign currencies at rates of exchange current at time of sales of such 
currencies, and the United States dollar equivalent of (1) foreign currencies used for the purposes authorized by 
Sec, 104 of the act ($120,889,540), valued at loan-agreement rates for loan disbursements, and for other disburse- 
ments, at the rate current when disbursed; and (2) foreign currency balances on hand at June 30, 1957 ($924,447,276), 
yalued at the Treasury selling rate at that date, less foreign currency balances on hand at June 30, 1956 
($210,961, 926), valued at the Treasury selling rate as of June 30, 1956, 


169,1 | 1 49,9 


2.0 


130.1 


135.9 [1242.7 
33.2] 13.9 


15.9 


112.4 
10.4 


151.6 | 116.8 | 328.0 | 486.6 | 624.1 | 306.1 | 329.4 | 964.3 [1,349.9 |1, 936.1 | 3,255.4 


23.5 


5 Represents the expenditure of foreign currencies, expressed in United States dollar equivalent at rates of ex 
change current at time of disbursement, for developing new foreign markets for United States agricultural 
commodities, as authorized in sec. 104 (a) of Public Law 480, 83d Cong., as amended. 

ê Includes the cost of commodities purchased and distributed to the school-lunch program but excludes cash 
payments to schools for part of their school-lunch program expenditures during fiscal years 1943 to 1949, inclusive. 

T Includes (1) acreage allotments and marketing quotas program; (2) parity payments; (3) Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933 and related acts; (4) Agricultural Marketing Act revolving fund, and payments to stabiliza- 
tion corporations for losses incurred; and (5) miscellaneous, including 5 miscellaneous programs as follows: 
(a) Distribution costs on CCC stocks and hay for emergency feed program; (b) net operating results of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation which operated from 1935 to 1942 for the purpose of purchasing, processing, 
storing, handling, transporting, and disposing of surplus agricultural commodities and products for relief; (c) re- 
tirement of cotton pool participation trust certificates; (d) removal of surplus cattle and dairy products; and 
(e) transfer of hay and pasture seeds to Federal land-administering agencies. The amount of $921,700,000 shown 
for the period 1932 to 1936 represents $378,600,000 for costs of programs conducted by the Federal Farm Board in 
the years 1932 to 1934, and $543,100,000 for costs of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related acts, 
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Mr. TALMADGE. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that an article 
by the Alabama Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and Industries, Hon. A. W. Todd, 
from the July 1, 1958, issue of the Ala- 
bama Farmers’ Bulletin, be printed in 
the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New CorTron Farm BILL INTRODUCED 

Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, of Georgia, and 
Representative WILLIAM COLMER, of Missis- 
sippi, introduced a bill in Congress a few 
days ago that would open up the cotton fields 
in Alabama again. The new farm bill has 
received scores of endorsements both from 
individual farmers and farm groups and the 
consensus of them all today is that it is a 
step in the right direction—that the farmer 
again wants to be free to run his own affairs 
as he sees fit. It is evidenced by the farm 
situation in our State and other cotton 
States today that to restore the farm econ- 
omy of the Southeast, it will take some type 
of cotton legislation that will let the farmers 
again till the soil. It is necessary that we 
have farm legislation if we are going to give 
the farmers the same protection equivalent 
to that received by labor and industry. 

Basically, the idea of the bill is to let the 
farmer grow whatever he pleases and sell for 
whatever price he can get and then the Fed- 
eral Government would pay the farmer the 
difference between the price he receives and 
100 percent parity on that portion of the 
crop that would be sold and consumed in 
this country. Such a plan is decidedly op- 
posite to the Brannan plan which would 
completely regiment the national farm econ- 
omy by dictating to the farmer how much 
he could plant, how he should plant it and 
when and where he could sell it. It differs 
from the two-price system in that it would 
allow commodity prices to seek their own 
level rather than maintaining artificially 
high prices on the domestic market. The 
artificial prices on the domestic market are 
today forcing many textile mills to close in 
America. 

The Talmadge-Colmer type farm program 
is working excellently for the sugar beet 
and cane farmers and wool growers. Some 
of the most successful agricultural opera- 
tions in this country are those growing 
sugar beets in the West and those growing 
cane in Louisiana, as well as a tremendous 
number of ranches in the Northwest pro- 
ducing wool under the same program and 
they like this program so well that the 
farmer himself is consistently lobbying with 
Benson for approval of continuation of pro- 
duction payment program in that industry. 

After serving as commissioner of agricul- 
ture and industries for 344 years and seeing 
the farmer's plight continually worsened, 
it is more evident than ever before with 
100,000 farm people seeking employment, 
that we must put the cotton industry back 
into a free enterprise system as much as 
possible. 

When we compare the cotton industry 
today with the broiler industry, the beef 
cattle industry, the swine industry, and the 
dairy industry, there is no comparison. If 
we were allowed to grow cotton, without 
limitation, as is the broiler, beef cattle, 
swine, and dairy industries, Alabama farm 
income would be $200 million above the 
present farm income. The allocation of 
acreage has put the small farmer in a ter- 
rific squveze in America. In fact today, 
over one-half the farmers in the United 
States produce only 9 percent of the farm 
produce and this has all come about in the 
last few years. Too many farm families in 
our State have incomes of less than $1,000 
per year. 

The main purpose to be remembered in all 
farm legislation is to help people on the 
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lowest level of income—to help boys and 
girls and young people to have and re- 
ceive the great opportunities which America 
has to offer. 

Yours very truly, 

A. W. Topp, 
Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Industries. 


Mr. TALMADGE. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that an article 
from the July 8, 1958, issue of the Atlanta 
Journal stating the endorsement of the 
proposed legislation by the Georgia Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Hon. Phil 
Campbell, be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAMPBELL ENDORSES TALMADGE FARM BILL— 
Wovu.tp Pur FARMERS BACK IN FARMING 
Business, He TELLS SEEDSMEN HERE 
Georgia Commissioner of Agriculture Phil 

Campbell has strongly endorsed Senator 

HERMAN TALMALDGE’s proposed farm bill, say- 

ing it is “the only salvation we've got.” 

“The bill would put the farmers back in 
the farming business,” Mr. Campbell said. 
“It would give us our world markets back,” 
he added. 

Mr. Campbell spoke at the final session of 
the Georgia Seedsmen’s Association conven- 
tion Monday. Some 250 seedsmen from all 
over Georgia were in Atlanta for their 18th 
annual conclave. 

Senator TauMapce’s proposed two-price 
program would guarantee the farmer 100 
percent of parity for his basic commodities 
that are consumed in the United States, Mr. 
Campbell said. The agriculture commis- 
sioner further explained that the farmer 
could then produce as much more as he 
wants for the world market. The bill would 
do away with acreage allotments and sub- 
stitute unit measure allotments, he said. 

Commissioner Campbell predicted passage 
of the bill, now pending in Congress. He 
also said the proposal is “the only permanent 
program you can have that won’t need 
amending every year and that is fair to 
everyone.” 

Mr. Campbell attacked present farm poli- 
cies as unfair to the farmer. “The American 
farmer,” he said, “for some 10 or 20 years 
now has been used as a pawn in international 
politics.” 

When hard times come, the commissioner 
said, farmers can hold out longer than those 
first hurt by his adversity. Factory workers, 
then businessmen go out of business before 
the farmer, he said, who can hold out for 
another 5 or 10 years, 

“A lot of factory workers go on relief,” he 
said, “when farmers stop buying consumer 
and production goods.” 

And, Mr. Campbell said, “farmers know 
how to tighten up that belt better than any- 
body.” They're used to it, he added. 


Mr. TALMADGE. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the letter 
of May 6, 1958, from John P. Duncan, 
Jr., president of the Georgia Farm Bu- 
reau Federation to the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry endorsing the bill be printed in 
the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GEORGIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Macon, Ga., May 6, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is to ac- 
knowledge your letter of April 29 concerning 
legislation advocated by the American Farm 
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Bureau Federation dealing in cotton and 
feed grains. We in Georgia are very con- 
cerned about the cotton situation and realize 
that something must be done to make cot- 
ton more competitive with synthetics, but 
at the same time assure our farmers of their 
fair share of the national income. We are 
aware that several cotton bills have been 
introduced in Congress and several other 
plans have been talked about. 

We in Georgia feel that since other seg- 
ments of our economy receive subsidies from 
the Government, that the farmer cannot 
live under a free enterprise system without 
being subsidized to some extent. We also 
feel that if subsidies were taken off every- 
thing and a free enterprise system did exist, 
the farmer with his determination and will 
to work, would certainly receive his fair 
share. 

We think very much of the speech that 
our junior Senator from Georgia made in the 
Senate the other day relative to a new farm 
program. We wholeheartedly endorse his 
idea of a farm program that would: (1) Let 
the farmer farm; (2) give the farmer his fair 
share of the national income; (3) put pri- 
vate buyers back into the cotton business 
and eliminate the Government from being 
in the farming business as much as possible. 

We also are very much interested in Sena- 
tor TALMADGE’s bill that would keep cotton 
allotments in the State and also in a par- 
ticular county if any acreage is released. 
Since the acreage reserve part of the Soil 
Bank will not be in force next year, many of 
our farmers who have not grown cotton in 
the last 2 years and who have put their cot- 
ton in the Soil Bank will not want to grow 
cotton any more. By having this cotton 
available for reallocation, we will be able to 
maintain the cotton allotments in the 
counties. 

I certainly hope the Members of Congress 
will be able to get together on a farm bill 
and that it will be a bill for the farmer 
rather than those special interests that seem 
to want to dictate the vital points of a farm 
bill but who do not have the farmer’s inter- 
est at heart. 

We appreciate very much the fine work 
you have done as chairman of the Agricul- 
ture Committee. The farmers of Georgia 
feel that in you they indeed have a friend 
and appreciate your leadership as chairman 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee. I per- 
sonally appreciate your writing me for my 
views and hope that you will continue to do 
so whenever you wish. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. DUNCAN, Jr., 
President. 


Mr. TALMADGE. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the report of 
the Alabama Legislative Cotton Study 
Committee be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT OF THE ALABAMA LEGISLATIVE COTTON 
STUDY COMMITTEE TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
In 1957 the Alabama State Legislature took 

recognition of the growing dissatisfaction of 

the people engaged in the production, mar- 
keting and processing of cotton. The legis- 
lature felt that this dissatisfaction in our 

State had reached such a peak as to justify 

creating a special committee to study the 

cotton industry in all of its aspects. There- 
fore, the Alabama Legislative Cotton Study 

Committee was officially selected by the mem- 

bers of both houses of the legislature from 

their respective congressional districts assem- 
bled in caucus to elect the members thereof, 
established pursuant to Joint Resolution No. 

107, in regular session of the 1957 legislature. 
This committee has held hearings in each 

congressional district in Alabama, and the 
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testimony of over 1,500 witnesses has revealed 
that the cotton industry is sick. 

The committee has heard from tenants, 
landowners, ginners, crushers, cotton mer- 
chants, textile executives, implement deal- 
ers, bankers, professional agriculturists, and 
legislators. The testimony of these people 
leads this committee to believe that the laws 
passed in Congress affecting cotton have 
more importance than the activities inside 
the boundary fences of farms. 

Excerpts from the testimony of some of 
the more than 1,500 witnesses testifying be- 
fore our committee is incorporated at the end 
of this report and is made a part hereof, in- 
dicative, if not a summation, of all of the 
testimony taken before this committee. It 
establishes beyond contradiction that acreage 
reductions, reduced prices and rising costs 
have reduced the farm income to a disaster 
level. Tenant farmers have been driven onto 
the welfare rolls, the income of landowners 
has been drastically reduced, hundreds of 
gins have been closed, activities of imple- 
ment dealers substantially curtailed, cotton 
seed oil mills idied and vacated, small busi- 
nesses closed, and the independent cotton 
merchant driven out of business. It is the 
opinion of this committee that all of these 
conditions exist primarily as a result of the 
inequities of the present cotton laws. 

As evidenced by the testimony incorpo- 
rated in this report, the people involved in 
the cotton industry feel that the solution 
to the cotton crisis lies in the adoption by 
Congress of a bold new cotton program, that 
such a program, if it is to be successful, 
must: 

First, let the farmer farm; second, guaran- 
tee the farmer his proportionate share of the 
national income; third, place American cot- 
ton back on the world market at competitive 
prices; fourth, establish a research program 
which would have as its objective the crea- 
tion of new uses and new markets for cot- 
ton, the eradication of the boll weevil, and 
the improvement of the quality of cotton. 


LET THE FARMER FARM 


It is the opinion of this committee that 
the primary objective of any farm act should 
be to aid the farmer. We feel that the testi- 
mony of the hundreds of farmers appearing 
before this committee establishes beyond any 
doubt that the farmer wants more freedom 
of choice in the management of his farm. 
Almost without exception the farmer feels 
that if he is to remain in the business of 
growing cotton he must be given the oppor- 
tunity to increase his volume. He cannot 
visualize an increase in yield within the 
foreseeable future to the extent that it would 
in any substantial degree meet his present 
needs. Therefore, he asks for additional 
acreage. He feels that the choice of whether 
or not to produce cotton in any particular 
year should lie solely with the farmer him- 
self and that he should not be penalized by 
law for whichever choice he might make. 
He is thoroughly disgusted with the measur- 
ing of cotton acreage, penalties for over- 
planting, loss of acreage for underplanting, 
and plowing up cotton for which he has 
spent his hard-earned money in preparing 
the soil and putting the seed in the ground. 
In essence, the farmer has reached the point 
where he would like to see as little Govern- 
ment intervention as is possible. This com- 
mittee feels that there can never be a pro- 
gram of acreage allotments that could take 
into consideration the varying needs of 
America’s individual families. We feel, as do 
our farmers, that the individual farmer is 
the proper person to decide how much cotton 
he will have to produce in order to provide 
for him and his family. This leads us to the 
conclusion that acreage allotments, as we 
know them today, should be abolished. 

GUARANTEE THE FARMER HIS PROPORTIONATE 
SHARE OF THE NATIONAL INCOME 

The witnesses appearing before the com- 

mittee expressed the feeling that agricul- 
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ture can only be placed on a completely free 
enterprise system if and when all other 
segments of the economy haye been done 
likewise. It is the opinion of this commit- 
tee, based on the testimony taken by it, 
that so long as labor is given subsidies in 
the nature of minimum wage laws, and so 
long as wages remain high as a result of the 
bargaining power of organized labor, and so 
long as prices of the products that a farmer 
has to buy reflect the subsidized high wage 
scale, and so long as the business and in- 
dustrial elements receive protection by vir- 
tue of protective tariffs and various high 
tax writeoff measures that the American 
farmer should also be guaranteed a fair 
share of the national income. 


PLACE AMERICAN COTTON BACK ON THE WORLD 
MARKET AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


Witness after witness before hearings con- 
ducted by our committee expressed the feel- 
ing that one of the hardships created under 
the present law came about because Ameri- 
can cotton was not allowed to maintain a 
competitive position with foreign cotton. 
Some witnesses expressed the opinion that 
the creation of vast holdings in foreign 
countries by American capital was made 
possible under the present cotton law, and 
no witness before our committee expressed 
the feeling that this noncompetitive posi- 
tion of American cotton should be main- 
tained. It is the feeling of those testify- 
ing before this committee that American 
cotton should be made competitive at the 
market place on both the domestic and for- 
eign markets. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Witnesses appearing before our commit- 
tee were almost unanimous in their desire 
to see Congress in cooperation with the cot- 
ton industry, give top priority to an ex- 
panded, continuous and comprehensive re- 
search program. Research is the medicine 
that will go far toward restoring cotton to 
a full state of health. Cotton must be 
made a test-tube fiber for the discovery of 
new uses. Compared to the yearly expendi- 
ture by the manmade fiber industry the 
cotton industry provides next to nothing 
for research. The synthetics are not the 
only enemy blighting the future of the cot- 
ton industry. Standing as an ever-present 
threat to the retention of American cotton 
markets is foreign cotton, which is some- 
times produced in better quality and always 
at lower cost than the American product. 

Therefore, research must be two-pronged. 
First must come research with the objec- 
tive of finding ever-increasing ways to use 
the natural fiber. Secondly, there must 
come research into possibilities of getting 
more cotton at a lower production cost. 
With research carried on fully and continu- 
ously the domestic market for American 
cotton could be 18 million bales annually 
rather than 8 million bales. The committee 
feels that without a continuous, aggressive 
research program, financed at least partially 
by the Federal Government, that the cotton 
industry as we know it today in the United 
States is surely doomed to oblivion. 

ERADICATION OF THE BOLL WEEVIL 

Any industry that needlessly loses $351 
million during any single year has been 
badly hurt, but it falls into the class of an 
ignorant calamity if this loss continues year 
after year and little is done about it. 

That is the situation as it stands in the 
cotton industry throughout the United 
States. The boll weevil damage alone in 
1957 was $351 million. k 

Any private corporation losing this much 
money in 1 year would go to work immedi- 
ately to correct the situation and not let 
it continue year &fter year after year as has 
been done in the cotton industry. The in- 
dividual cotton farmer does not have the 
resources to take on a project of much- 
needed research that would stop the boll 
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weevil’s annual damage to the Nation's 
economy. Someone else has to do it. The 
Federal Government is the answer. This 
committee feels that an adequate appropri- 
ation for research to this end will finally 
bring about the eradication of the boll 
weevil. 


RESOLUTION MAKING RECOMMENDATION TO THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 

“Whereas this committee has been officially 
selected by the members of both houses of 
the legislature from their respective congres- 
sional districts assembled in caucus to elect 
the members of the Alabama Legislative Cot- 
ton Study Committee, established pursuant 
to Joint Resolution No. 107; and 

“Whereas this committee has been charged 
with the task of studying the problems of 
the cotton industry in all of its aspects in 
the State of Alabama; and 

“Whereas this committee has been charged 
with the responsibility of making recommen- 
dations to the Congress of the United States 
in behalf of the State of Alabama; and 

“Whereas this committee sincerely believes 
hearings in all of the congressional districts 
of the State of Alabama; and 

“Whereas more than 1,500 persons have 
made their views and wishes known to this 
committee; and 

“Whereas this committee sincerely believes 
that it speaks the wishes of the Alabama 
farmer and every segment of the cotton 
industry: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Alabama Legislative Cot- 
ton Study Committee, sitting in executive 
session in Montgomery, Ala., on this the 26th 
day of June 1958, as follows: 

“1. That Congress should enact a program 
that would eliminate all acreage controls 
and Government loans. (During the initial 
transition period it might be found neces- 
sary to issue nonsupported export quotas as 
well as supported domestic quotas to each 
individual farm.) A substantial minimum 
domestic quota would go far toward solving 
the immediate problems of the small farmer. 

“2. Assign each farm growing cotton a 
domestic production quota to be expressed 
in terms of pounds of lint cotton which 
would be the same percentage of the na- 
tional consumption of cotton that the farm- 
er’s historic acreage base bears to the total 
national acreage base. 

“3. Guarantee and pay to each farmer a 
sales price support of the difference between 
the average market price and 100 percent of 
parity on his domestic production quota. 

“4. Require that each farmer submit an 
authentication of sale with his application 
for sales price support payment, 

“5. Impose a maximum of $25,000 on the 
amount of sales price support payments 
which any individual farmer could receive. 

“6. Provide for the transfer of domestic 
quotas within the counties so that an indi- 
vidual farm’s domestic quota may be 
negotiable. 

“7. Require that future acreage allot- 
ments, if reestablished, cannot be based in 
whole or in part upon acreage planted to 
cotton during the tenure of this act. 

“8. Establish an immediate and long- 
range research program as may be necessary 
to insure the continued present per capita 
consumption of cotton in the United States, 

“9. Establish a fund for the control and 
eradication of the boll weevil and other 
insects detrimental to the economic pro- 
duction of cotton in the United States, which 
fund shall not be less than $1 million a year, 
and shall be administered through existing 
agencies or through the creation of a new 
agency for this specific purpose at the discre- 
tion of the Congress. 

“10. That any and all future cotton legis- 
lation incorporate the retention of the 
parity principle. 

“11. That any and all future cotton legis- 
lation incorporate the right of a farmer to 
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transfer allotments or quotas in a negotiable 
manner within the county.” 

The undersigned members of the Alabama 
Legislative Cotton Study Committee hereby 
approve the foregoing report and adopt the 
resolution contained therein. 

Representative Bos GILCHRIST, Chair- 
man; Representative ROBERT G. KEN- 
DALL, Jr., Vice Chairman; Senator 
(Lieutenant Governor-Elect) ALBERT 
Bovurwetit; Representative JAMES A. 
Branyon II; Representative J. E. HAR- 
vEY; Representative J. T. JOHNSON; 
Representative G. L. OAKLEY; Repre- 
sentative E. R. SOLOMON. 


Mr. TALMADGE. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the follow- 
ing editorials and articles and letters be 
printed in the Recorp at this point: 

Editorial from the Savannah (Ga.) 
Morning News of April 25, 1958. 

Editorial from the Waycross (Ga.) 
Journal-Herald of April 26, 1958. 

Editorial from the Atlanta 
Journal of May 8, 1958. 

Editorial from the Griffin (Ga.) Daily 
News of May 7, 1958. 

Editorial from the Valdosta (Ga.) 
Daily Times. 

Editorial from the Atlanta Journal of 
June 10, 1958. 

Editorial from the Albany (Ga.) Her- 
ald of June 11, 1958. 

Article from the Macon (Ga.) Tele- 
graph of June 13, 1958. 

Editorial from the Paris (Tex.) News 
of June 6, 1958. 

Editorial from the Albany (Ga.) Her- 
ald of April 25, 1958. 

Editorial from the Moultrie (Ga.) Ob- 
server of June 11, 1958. 

Editorial from the Decatur (Ala.) 
Daily of June 8, 1958. 

Editorial from the Albertville (Ala.) 
Record of May 20, 1958. 

Article from the Gastonia (N. C.) Ga- 
zette of May 15, 1958. 

Editorial from the Seneca (S. C.) 
Journal-Tribune of May 21, 1958. 

Sixty-one representative letters from 
Georgia and throughout the Nation.en- 
dorsing the plan. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials, articles, and letters were ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
[From the Savannah (Ga.) Morning News of 

April 25, 1958] 
THE TALMADGE PLAN 

By what no doubt amounts to no more 
than a pleasant coincidence, Senator HER- 
MAN TALMADGE has proposed a farm program 
which embraces several of the points re- 
cently propounded by the Morning News. 

In brief, Senator TALMADGE would do away 
with all price-support loans and acreage con- 
trols, and set the farmers free to plant as 
they please and sell their products on the 
open market. 

Then, as a substitute for present price- 
support loans, the Senator’s plan would bol- 
ster farm income by direct payments to 
growers of cotton, corn, wheat, rice, peanuts, 
and tobacco with this reimbursement cover- 
ing the difference between open market 
prices and a parity level to be set at either 
90 or 100 percent of fair earning power, 

Since there is no sentiment whatsoever in 
Congress for ending the subsidies paid either 
directly or indirectly to other industries, 
agriculture cannot be expected to go it alone 
and Government aid must be continued. 

But certainly the farmer should be freed 
of the bureaucratic controls which dictate 
the crops he may plant and the amount of 
them, and the Talmadge plan would do this. 
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The Senator is also confident that his pro- 
posal would cost less than the present pro- 
gram, with payments being restricted to the 
individual farmer’s share of the domestic 
market for his crop. There would be no 
subsidy on products sold for export. 

At 90 percent of parity, Senator TALMADGE 
estimates his plan would cost a maximum 
of $1.644 million a year, while at 100 percent 
of parity the cost would be a top of $1,808,- 
400,000. The savings to taxpayers over the 
present support loan scheme would be be- 
tween $2 and $3 billion a year. 

The farm problem has had Congress in a 
cold sweat since the end of the Korean war, 
but aside from the Soil Bank program de- 
vised by Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, no new 
remedy has been advanced. Now a Georgian 
who knows farmers and their difficulties has 
presented an idea which reinstates the prin- 
ciple of freedom, and it is to be hoped that 
it is substituted for the current subsidy, 
which has been justly condemned by Senator 
TALMADGE as a miserable failure. 


[From the Waycross (Ga.) Journal-Herald of 
April 26, 1958} 


TALMADGE Has New FARM PLAN 


Senator HERMAN TALMADGE has come up 
with what appears to be a sound plan to 
give the Nation’s farmers a fairer share of 
the national income. 

His plan calls for the abolition of all price 
support loans and acreage controls. Farmers 
would be free to plant as they pleased and 
their products would sell on a free market. 

Farm income would be bolstered by giving 
growers of tobacco, cotton, corn, wheat, rice, 
and peanuts direct Federal payments cov- 
ering the difference between open-market 
prices and 100 percent of the fair earning 
power parity level. 

Each farmer growing basic commodities 
would be given a domestic production quota 
to be expressed in pounds, bushels, or bales 
instead of acres. 

A bill of sale would be required with the 
farmer’s application for sales price support 
payments. 

TALMADGE contends that the plan would 
eliminate a lot of redtape, end regimentation 
and dictation imposed by acreage controls, 
and take the Government out of the busi- 
ness of buying, storing, and selling farm 
commodities. 

Georgia’s junior Senator said his plan will 
cost approximately half as much as the 
$3.250 billion spent on present farm pro- 
grams, 

Already several of TALMADGE’S colleagues in 
the Senate have had some kind words for 
the proposal, 

Besides putting more money in the farm- 
ers’ pockets the thing we like about the plan 
is that it would put a lot of people back to 
work and presumably would slow up the 
present farm-to-city migration. 

In our own county, for example, more and 
more land is going into the Soil Bank. Ac- 
cording to 1958 figures, just released, 69 per- 
cent of the county’s cotton allotment and 
23 percent of the tobacco acreage has been 
proposed for acreage reserve. 

Last year the figures were 40 percent of 
the cotton and 15 percent of the tobacco. 
The increase is sizable. 

Senator TaLManGe’s plan may not have all 
the answers, but it sounds to us like a lot 
better deal for all concerned than the pro- 
gram under which farmers and taxpayers 
are now suffering. 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal of May 8, 
1958] 
A SIGNIFICANT PLAN 

Senator HERMAN TALMADGE of Georgia may 
be quite junior in Washington, but as 
Doris Fleeson pointed out in her Journal 
column recently, he’s mighty smart. 

Miss Fleeson was writing of Senator TAL- 
MADGE’s plan for farm price supports which 
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combines the virtues of free enterprise with 
Government protection. 

It would do away with the redtape and 
irritants of acreage controls and Govern- 
ment loans and let the farmer plant as much 
as he wants of any crop he prefers. 

Here is where the protection factor enters. 
Each farmer would have a domestic produc- 
tion quota expressed in bushels, bales, etc. 
This quota would be worked out on the basis 
of national consumption of the commodity 
in question. 

The farmer would do his own selling in 
the open market. This makes him a busi- 
nessman again, rather than a Government 
ward. It also should reopen world markets 
to United States farm products. 

If the price he gets is less than 100 per- 
cent of parity, the Government would pay 
him the difference on that part of his crop 
raised under the domestic quota. But only 
on that part raised under quota. 

The farmer then, can stick to the quota 
and the Government umbrella. Or if he 
pleases he can exceed this quota as much 
as he wants at his own risk. 

Here is another good feature. Payments 
would be limited to $25,000 on the amount 
of price support any farmer could receive. 
Shades of Soil Bank abuses. 

The plan sounds good and looks simple. 
It restores the farmer’s independence, but 
leaves enough in the way of Government 
props to save him in emergency. It's a 
completely moral double standard. 

Georgia and the South will like it. And 
as Miss Fleeson points out, other sections 
may like it enough to restore the old South 
and West agricultural alliance that once 
ran things in Washington. 


{From the Griffin (Ga.) Daily News of May 
7, 1958] 
TALMADGE’S FARM PLAN 
(By Quimby Melton, Jr.) 

Every person in the United States is vitally 
concerned with the agriculture of this Na- 
tion. If it weren’t for the farmer, where 
would the rest of the country be? 

He raises our food and our fiber. He keeps 
the soil in trust for future generations. The 
trees which make the lumber which make 
the buildings which house us grow on his 
land. Without him, we'd be sunk. 

Because of this vital interest of every 
American in the farmer, we particularly in- 
vite your attention to Senator TALMapDGE’s 
column which appears in the Griffin Daily 
News today, as it does every Wednesday. 

Today the Georgia Senator has outlined 
his bold new farm plan for the United States. 
He particularly invites Georgia farmers to 
write and tell him what they think of it. 
We join in urging them to do so, beca 
we know that the Senator will be guided 
by the wishes of the people of Georgia. 

The Talmadge plan calls for letting the 
farmers farm. Anyone who ever tilled the 
soil knows the wisdom of this. Farmers con- 
stitute one of the last bulwarks of inde- 
pendence in this Nation. But they are so 
tied up now with redtape and Government 
dictation that it almost takes a lawyer to 
plant a home garden in the country. 

Senator TALMADGE has offered what seems 
to us a vast improvement over the present 
situation. We hope that you will read his 
column, then write and tell him what you 
think of his plan. 


[From the Valdosta (Ga.) Daily Times] 
'TALMADGE’S FARM PLAN 
(By Turner Rockwell) 

Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, in a Senate 
speech a few days ago, offered a farm pro- 
gram which he feels will help solve many 
of the ills that beset American farmers and 
will remove the restrictions as to acreage 
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planted to basic crops and others that have 
been major factors in the farm program un- 
der which our farmers have been operating 
for a number of years. 

Senator Tatmapce feels that a farmer 
should be permitted to plant what he wants 
to plant and sell his crop for the best price 
he can get in the open market and then 
have the Federal Government pay him the 
difference between the prices he receives for 
commodities sold for domestic consumption 
and 100 percent of parity. 

The way Senator Tatmapce outlines his 
proposed plan is this: 

1. Eliminate all acreage controls and Gov- 
ernment loans. 

2. Assign each farmer growing basic com- 
modities a domestic production quota to be 
expressed in terms of unit measurements 
(pounds, bushels, bales, etc.) which would 
be the same percentage of the national con- 
sumption of basic commodities that the 
farmer's historic acreage base bears to the 
total national acreage base. 

3. Guarantee and pay to each farmer a 
sales price support of the difference between 
the price he receives for his domestic pro- 
duction quota and 100 percent of parity. 

4. Require each farmer to submit a bill of 
sale with his application for sales-price-sup- 

ents. 
Pe tances a maximum of $25,000 on the 
amount of sales-price-support payments 
which any individual farmer could receive. 

Senator Taumapce believes that such a 
program would tend to eliminate redtape 
and the accumulation of farm surpluses and 
let the farmer handle his operations as he 
sees fit. 

The Senator feels that, since it is geared 
to domestic production, it would amount to 
no more than giving the farmer the same 
protection which labor gets with the mini- 
mum wage and industry with the tariff. 

It is generally agreed by those who have 
studied the farm problem that any program 
to be workable must permit the farmer to 
farm and provide some way of guaranteeing 
to him a fair share of the national income for 
his efforts. However, there is no general 
agreement as to how this is to be accom- 
plished. 

It can be said for the Talmadge proposal 
that it is different from that which has been 
tried. Doubtless it has bugs in it and would 
not do the complete job, but it is worthy of 
study. Certainly, the answer to the farm 
problem has not yet been found. 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal of June 10, 
1958 


Farm BILL EXTRAORDINARY 


A farm bili with the unique distinction of 
having the approval of the farmer has been 
introduced in Congress by Senator HERMAN 
‘TALMADGE. 

The bill would allow the farmer to grow 
as much of any basic commodity as he 
wishes. The Federal Government would pay 
the farmer the difference between the mar- 
ket price and 100 percent of parity on that 
portion of his crop consumed in this country. 

The chief virtue of the bill is that it would 
return to the farmer a respectable measure 
of free enterprise, along with reasonable safe- 
guards similar to those accorded other seg- 
ments of the economy. 

Senator TALMADGE formulated the bill only 
after long and exhaustive study. He con- 
ferred with farmers and farm experts across 
the State, and he borrowed the better points 
of agricultural bills of the past. 

The result is a program that has the ap- 
pearance of being practical, workable, and 
acceptable to those whom it most directly 
affects. And while it will have the opposi- 
tion of the Benson day-dream crowd, its 
chances of passage are not as remote as 
some may think. 
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[From the Albany (Ga.) Herald of June 11, 
1958] 


THE TALMADGE FARM PLAN 

Senator HERMAN TALMAaADGeE’s Agricultural 
Income Equalization Act of 1958, just intro- 
duced in the United States Senate, is a step 
in the direction of sanity, as opposed to the 
hodgepodge of farm legislation now em- 
bodied in our statutes. The Talmadge bill 
would wipe out all of the acreage controls 
now binding farmers; would abolish the Soil 
Bank acreage-reserve program which has 
acted to depress the economy of many rural 
areas, notably including southwest Georgia; 
would retain the Soil Bank’s conservation 
reserve program whereby cropland is con- 
verted to timber growing; would provide for 
payment by the Federal Government to the 
farmer of the difference between the price 
he receives in a free and open market and 
100 percent of parity on that portion of his 
crop sold for domestic consumption, and 
would limit to $25,000 the amount paid any 
producer in any 1 year. 

The Senator feels his program would “re- 
store American agriculture to a free-enter- 
prise basis bolstered by a system of compen- 
satory payments. Its objectives are to let 
the farmer farm, to guarantee the farmer his 
proportionate share of the national income, 
and to place American agricultural com- 
modities back on the world market at com- 
petitive prices.” This bill would permit the 
farmer to grow as much of any basic com- 
modity—tobacco, rice, peanuts, corn, wheat, 
and cotton—as he desires and to sell it in 
any manner which he chooses. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would be empowered to 
proclaim each year a domestic consumption 
quota for each basic crop. A domestic con- 
sumption quota would then be assigned to 
each eligible farm, The farmer would re- 
ceive compensatory payments to make up 
the difference between the price he gets for 
his crops and 100 percent of parity on his 
domestic production quota. Whatever he 
produced in excess of that quota could be 
sold at world market prices for whatever the 
farmer could obtain. 

Obviously, the foremost virtue of the Tal- 
madge farm plan would be its restoration to 
farmers of their historic individual freedom 
to market. Just as important, in these days 
of shrinking dollars, the Talmadge plan is 
estimated to cost less, both initially and over 
the long pull than the ponderous legislation 
under which our agricultural system now 
operates. The Talmadge plan has attracted 
strong bipartisan support in the Senate and 
has received the blessing of several leading 
farm organizations. Whatever its legislative 
fate, it strongly indicates that Georgia has 
contributed to the Senate a Member who 
thinks progressively and is prepared to act 
forthrightly for those principles in which he 
strongly believes, 


{From the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph of June 
13, 1958) 
MIDDLE GEORGIA FARMERS SUPPORT TALMADGE’S 
PLAN 


Middle Georgia farmers yesterday gave 
overwhelming support to Senator HERMAN 
TAaLMADGE’s new farm bill. 

They voiced their views of approval in 
Telegraph interviews of some of the dele- 
gates to the special session of Georgia Farm 
Bureau Federation here. 

TALMADGE, a member of the Agriculture 
Committee, has introduced the bill, which in 
his own words would “let the farmer farm,” 
and eliminate acreage controls and Govern- 
ment loans and guarantee the farmer a sales 
price support of the difference between the 
price he receives for his domestic production 
and 100 percent of parity. 

H. B. Wilson, of Wileox County, GFBF pea- 
nut committee chairman, and a State director 
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in the farm organization, pretty well summed 
up reaction in this county this way: 

“Most of our farmers will tell you this: ‘I 
haven’t seen it or studied it, but if TALMADGE 
is for it, then I’m for it, too.’” He said most 
Wilcox County farmers think if they can get 
a workable program in Congress, TALMADGE 
will be the one to lead the way on it. 

Paul Smith, a Crisp County row-crop farm- 
er, said he thought the bill “is a 
because it gives a man a chance to sell what 
he wants.” 

Baldwin County's Winston Sibley, Jr., a 
young cattle farmer, said he was ready to 
try it. “I think they ought to offer some- 
thing new,” he said. 

“I think it’s practical and everybody I 
heard comment on it is for it,” said L. H. 
Benson of Bleckley County. 

J. R. Smith, also of Bleckley, said of TAL- 
MADGE’s bill: “I think he’s got some good 
points. If we're going to have a program we 
need better acreage allotments, which have 
just about hit the bottom of the can.” 

C. W. Torrance, another Baldwin Countian, 
said, “Well, we tried a little of everything, 
we may as well try it, too. Just like we've 
got a minimum wage (for a man working in 
industry) we ought to have some sort of a 
minimum pay price for the farmers for what 
they produce.” 

“We have to have some kind of change 
with farm-labor like it is and it [the Tal- 
madge bill] is certainly an improvement on 
what we have,” was the way R. E. Fulford, 
Johnson County Farm Bureau chapter presi- 
dent, put it. 


[From the Paris (Tex.) News of June 6, 1958] 


SENATOR TALMADGE, OF GEORGIA, OFFERS FIVE- 
POINT FARM PROGRAM 


Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, Of Georgia, has 
proposed a farm program which he terms 
will “let the farm guarantee the farmer his 
proportionate share of national income, place 
American agricultural commodities back on 
the world market at competitive prices.” 

A copy of his remarks on the floor of the 
United States Senate has been sent us by 
Larry Howard, Jr., former resident of Paris 
and son-in-law of Col. James M. Caviness. 

Senator TALMADGE describes the present 
farm program as a miserable failure. 

He said: 

“It has depressed farm prices below the 
subsistence level. It has stimulated arti- 
ficially high prices for consumer goods. It 
has forced farmers to abandon their farms. 
It has generated unmanageable surpluses of 
farm commodities. It has robbed the United 
States of its world market. It has resulted 
in a farm depression which has mushroomed 
into a general recession.” 

In brief, Senator TALMADGE proposes a five- 
point program which would: 

1. Eliminate all acreage controls and Gov- 
ernment loans. 

2. Assign each farmer basic commodities, 
a domestic production quota, to be expressed 
in terms of unit measurements (pounds, 
bushels, bales, etc.), which would be the 
same percentage of the national consump- 
tion of basic commodities that the farmer's 
historic acreage base bears to the total na- 
tional acreage base. 

3. Guarantee and pay to each farmer a 
sales price support of the difference between 
the price he receives for his domestic pro- 
duction quota and 100 percent of parity. 

4. Require each farmer to submit a bill of 
sale with his application for price support 
payments. 

5. Impose a maximum of $25,000 on the 
amount of sales price support payments 
which any individual farmer could receive. 

The proposal embraces all commodities 
and thus will not start a battle among cot- 
ton, corn, and wheat people. 
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It has merit—as to whether it is the 
answer to the farm problem, that can best 
be determined by the people it actually 
reaches. 

Why not write to Senator TALMADGE or 
your own Representative your opinions? 
They'd like reports from all over the Farm 
Belt. 


[From the Albany (Ga.) Herald of April 25, 
1958] 


SENATOR TALMADGE FARM PLAN 


Striking in its simplicity and bold in its 
approach to the complex farm problem 
which has plagued the Nation for two decades 
is the program outlined to the United States 
by Georgia’s energetic Junior Senator, HER- 
MAN E, Tatmapce. Convinced that the Na- 
tion’s economy is dependent in large meas- 
ure on the formation of a realistic approach 
to modern agriculture, and wearied of the 
patchwork of discredited programs with 
which the national economy is now bur- 
dened, Senator TaLMapcE has charted a fu- 
ture course which would enable the Gov- 
ernment and the American farmer alike to 
begin again on the simple basis of free en- 
terprise farming bolstered by a system of 
compensatory payments. 

At the outset, it is apparent that his plan 
embodies all of the best elements of the 
advocates of a fully free farm market and 
those who propose that the Government has 
an obligation to support all farmers. In 
brief, the Talmadge plan would (1) elimi- 
nate all acreage controls and Government 
loans; (2) assign each farmer growing basic 
commodities a domestic production quota 
to be expressed in pounds, bushels, or bales 
which would be the same percentage of the 
national consumption of basic commodities 
that the farmer's historic acreage base bears 
to the total national acreage base; (3) guar- 
antee and pay to each farmer a sales price 
support of the difference between the price 
he receives for his domestic production quota 
and 100 percent of parity; (4) require each 
farmer to submit a bill of sale with his ap- 
plication for sales price support payments, 
and (5) impose a maximum of $25,000 on 
sales price payments which any individual 
farmer could receive. 

The Talmadge program would cost an esti- 
mated $1.28 billion, compared to the present 
cost of $3.25 billion now paid to farmers un- 
der the price-support plan. However, the in- 
dividual farmer would not suffer, as the Sen- 
ator pointed out, in that only $1.2 billion of 
the $3.25 billion now being paid by the Gov- 
ernment goes to farmers for direct price 
props. The Senator’s plan would have the 
added benefits of reducing the enormous 
amounts of redtape through which a farmer 
must now wade to qualify for price supports, 
eliminate the regimentation and dictation 
imposed by acreage controls, and free the 
farmer to plant and sell as he pleases. It 
would also take the Federal Government out 
of the business of buying, storing, and sell- 
ing farm commodities and place the respon- 
sibility for marketing with the farmer and 
with private enterprise, instead of with the 
Government. 

Small wonder it is, then, that the Talmadge 
farm plan has elicited immediate support 
from many important farm groups, as well 
as from the Democratic majority in the Sen- 
ate. Such farm State legislators as Senators 
STENNIS, of Mississippi; Proxmire, of Wiscon- 
sin; and JOHNSTON of South Carolina, have 
praised the proposal in such glowing terms, 
seldom accorded a freshman colleague, as the 
soundest, best plan I know of. Certainly it 
deserves the studied consideration of both 
farmers and legislators, and could provide a 
base on which a more realistic agricultural 
policy could be constructed. In the mean- 
time, Senator TaLMADGE’s program stands as 
a monument to clear thinking in an arena 
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often clouded with partisan politics and 
catch-as-catch-can schemes designed more to 
trap votes than to better the lot of the 
American farmer, 
[From the Moultrie (Ga.) Observer of 
June 11, 1958] 


FREE ENTERPRISE FARMING 


Congress and agriculture have been clam- 
oring for years for the establishment of a 
better, more equitable farm program which 
will put farming on a free enterprise basis 
like the rest of the Nation’s economy. Geor- 
gia’s Senator HERMAN TALMADGE has just this 
week introduced such a proposed measure in 
the upper House. 

TaLManGe's bill accomplishes several pur- 
poses, while wiping out some of the bad 
features of past programs regulating basic 
crops and crippling the farmers’ chances of 
competing on a world market. 

Under the Georgian’s proposal, all acreage 
allotment controls over basic crops—cotton, 
peanuts, corn, tobacco, and wheat—would be 
abandoned, The farmer would be allowed to 
produce as much of those crops as he desires, 
but would be paid support prices on the 
difference between his share of domestic con- 
sumption and 100 percent of parity. The 
rest of the crop could be marketed for what- 
ever it might bring on the world market. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would be em- 
powered to proclaim, each year, a domestic 
consumption quota and each farmer notified 
of his share in that quota. 

TALMADGE’S plan has been designated by 
the Georgia Senator as the Agricultural In- 
come Equalization Act of 1958, and is design- 
ed to disentangle the farmer from the many 
crippling regulations and the volumes of 
paperwork, while at the same time putting 
American agriculture in a position to com- 
pete for world trade in farm products— 
something which has suffered tremendously 
in more recent years. 

‘There may be bugs in TALMADGE’s plan, but 
it has the earmarks of being by far the best 
proposal yet offered to meet the changing 
conditions and assure farmers of their fair 
share of the dollar. Those who have studied 
the plan and have a knowledge of agricul- 
tural economics have given it hearty endorse- 
ment. 

The new farm program has potentialities 
and deserves something more than lipservice 
or pigeonholing in Congress. 


[From the Decatur (Ala.) Daily of June 8, 
1958] 


HANDWRITING IN THE HEADLINES 


Congress should not require the services 
of any soothsayer to fathom the meaning of 
this headline, “Southern Cotton Oil Firm 
To Close.” 

That headline was published in the Flor- 
ence Times this past Thursday. The un- 
pleasant news story read in part, “After 57 
years of continuous service, Southern Cotton 
Oil Division will close its Sheffield plant,” 
Clement R. Duncan, manager of the plant 
said. “The company’s decision to close its 
Sheffield plant was brought about by the 
decline of acreage planted in cotton in this 
area due to the cotton program imposed by 
the Federal Government. The plant has at 
maximum employed up to 80 persons. 

“The Sheffield concern is only one of a 
number of cotton-oil companies in the South 
which has closed doors during the past sev- 
eral years due to the cotton recession. Flor- 
ence Cotton Mills, one of the area’s oldest 
industries, announced 2 weeks ago that it 
would close doors permanently.” 

There you have it, gentlemen of the Con- 
gress. Multiply this story a thousand times 
throughout the Southeast and you will have 
some idea about how serious is this cotton 
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situation, affecting the lives of millions of 
people. 

The laws you have passed, gentlemen of 
the Congress, together with the administra- 
tion of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is largely to blame for this con- 
dition. There are other factors too, but any 
industry that is so hamstrung with unfair 
laws cannot possibly get its head above water, 
no matter how many amendments you may 
pass, no matter how many more experiments 
you may add to the miserable experiments 
you have already passed. 

If such talk sounds of bitterness, then 
accept it on that basis. We are bitter and 
there are thousands of people just like us 
down South, thoroughly disgusted with the 
political maneuvering which has gone on 
through the years in attempting to deal with 
plain, hard economics. 

Even now you, gentlemen of the Congress, 
are fiddling about with some more half- 
baked experiments in the belief that unless 
you accept this or that compromise that you 
can’t get any farm law passed. 

May we say here that we do not doubt your 
good intentions. We do doubt that you 
recognize the seriousness of the situation. 
One or two more halfway measures and you 
will have succeeded in killing cotton once 
and for all in the Southeast. And when you 
have done that you will also have destroyed 
one of the greatest industries of all times 
in the Southland. 

Cotton, as a patient, is not in need of a 
transfusion. Cotton needs a major opera- 
tion. Nothing else will save the life of 
cotton. 

You have among you a man from Georgia 
who understands what cotton needs in the 
way of legislation, His name is Herman 
TALMADGE, He has not been in Washington 
so long as many of you. He is fresh from 
back home. He knows what is going on in 
the cotton fields of Georgia and in the gins 
and in the textile factories. 

Senator TALMADGE has a cotton bill which 
amounts to a major operation. If passed 
by the Congress and signed by the President, 
this bill will go a very long way toward sav- 
ing the cotton industry. It amounts to a 
major overhaul of cotton legislation. We 
would suggest no changes being made in 
the measure he has prepared. We would 
suggest two additions, or amendments, to the 
Talmadge measure. There should be long- 
range planning done for research into new 
uses for cotton and there should be funds 
made available for research which will put 
an end to the boll weevil. With these ad- 
ditions the Talmadge bill will actually 
change the entire outlook for cotton and 
for millions of people who are dependent 
upon cotton for a livelihood. 

We would hope that all the Members of 
Congress from the Southeastern States, all 
the Members of Congress from all the cotton- 
growing States, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Cotton Council, 
would rally behind this Talmadge measure, 
for believe us, gentlemen when we say that 
no minor legislative amendments to the 
cotton law are going to offer any cure for 
the patient. The patient will only die from 
improvements. 

Unless this major operation is performed 
we will continue to read in the papers of 
this, that, and the other cotton oil mill 
closing, of gins being discontinued, of trac- 
tor firms going on short time for lack of 
business, of the migration from the farm 
continuing as farmers go to town in the hope 
of finding work, but winding up on relief 
rolls. 

Gentlemen of the Congress you have it in 
your power to save this great industry. Fight 
for and vote for the Talmadge measure, 
Nothing less will accomplish the good you 
seek for the cotton farmer and the cotton 
industry. 
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[From the Albertville (Ala.) Record of May 
20, 1958] 


New FARM PROGRAM 


Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, of Georgia, re- 
cently came up with some basic concepts 
for a new farm program which we think 
have a good deal of merit. 

In his speech on the floor of the Senate, 
Mr. TaLMADGE pointed out that the time has 
come when Congress must face up to the 
fact that our present farm program has 
been a miserable failure. He also pointed 
up the unfortunate fact that our present 
dilemma is the product of partisan politics. 

We think the time has come, as Mr. TAL- 
MADGE says, that the Federal Government 
free the farmer to plan and sell his crops 
as he sees fit, with the Government paying 
him the difference between the prices he 
receives for commodities sold for domestic 
consumption and parity. 

The Georgia Senator has suggested this 
five-point program: 

1. Eliminate all acreage controls and Gov- 
ernment loans. 

2. Assign each farmer growing basic com- 
modities a domestic production quota to be 
expressed in terms of unit measurements 
(pounds, pushels, bales, etc.) which would 
be the same percentage of the national con- 
sumption of basic commodities that the 

- farmer's historic acreage base bears to the 
total national acreage base. 

8. Guarantee and pay to each farmer a 
sales price support of the difference be- 
tween the price he receives for his domestic 
production quota and 100 percent of parity. 

4. Require each farmer to submit a bill of 
sale with his application for sales price sup- 
port payments. 

5. Impose a maximum of $25,000 on the 
amount of sales price support payments 
which any individual farmer could receive. 

In simple terms, Mr, TALMADGE is proposing 
that farmers be allowed to grow just as much 
of all crops as they want to. On each basic 
commodity a basic production quota would 
be determined by the actual domestic con- 
sumption of the commodity. 

Let’s take cotton, for example. If our 
domestic consumption was 8 million bales 
per year, this quota would be apportioned 
among all farmers who wish to grow cotton, 
based on their past history in producing the 
crop. A farmer might have a domestic quota 
of 8 bales, which would mean that he could 
market 8 bales that year with 100 percent 
of parity price support. He could grow and 
sell all the other cotton he pleased, but he 
would have to sell the rest of it at world 
market price. On his eight domestic bales, 
the Government would simply pay him what 
the price lacked coming up to parity. 

Senator TALMADGE quotes figures compiled 
from the Legislative Reference Service indi- 
cating that such a farm program as this 
would save the Government $2 billion to $3 
billion a year over the present farm program. 

At the same time, he figures, it would put 
an extra $500 million a year into the farmer's 
pockets. 

The agriculture committee of the Albert- 
ville Chamber of Commerce submitted a very 
similar proposal as this to our Representa- 
tives in Congress several months ago as its 
recommendation on the kind of farm program 
we need. 

We are inclined to feel that we would all 
be better off if all segments of our economy 
were entirely free from Government control 
and allowed to seek their own levels. But it 
is unrealistic to say that farmers should be 
denied Government subsidies, when prac- 
tically every other economic group in the 
country has them. Certainly farmers have 
the right to expect just as much economic 
protection from the Federal Government as 
labor gets through the guaranteed wage, and 
industry gets through the tariff. 
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This paper is convinced of the urgent need 
for the present Congress to set up a more 
realistic farm*program. We believe that Mr. 
TALMADGE has offered at least the basic prin- 
ciples around which to build such a program. 
We urge all our citizens to study the matter 
carefully and to write to Congressmen ALBERT 
Ratns and JOHN SPARKMAN your views. 
[From the Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette of May 

15, 1958] 
COTTON FARMERS CAN'T STAND ANOTHER SLASH 

“The cotton farmers can’t stand another 
acreage cut this year. It would spell doom 
for the entire cotton economy.” 

That’s Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, of 
Georgia, talking. What he says is heartily 
endorsed here in Gastonia by W. D. Lawson, 
Jr., and his son, W. D. Lawson III, of the 
Lawson cotton-shipping firm. 

The Lawsons say TaLMapce knows what 
he’s speaking of. What's more, they say, 
the Georgia Democrat has come up with the 
first workable agriculture program in years. 

FREEZE ACREAGE 

Senator TaLtmapce, with several southern 
Senators joining, introduced a bill asking 
Congress to freeze acreage allotments this 
year. 

Unless it’s done, Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra T. Benson will go ahead with cuts of 
22 percent in cotton acreage, TALMADGE 
warned. 

“No cotton farmer, small or large, could 
stand such an acreage cut,” TALMADGE said. 
“It would spell doom for the entire cotton 
economy.” 

Senator TALMADGE declared that if cuts are 
made—reducing cotton planting to 14 mil- 
lion acres—the United States will not pro- 
duce sufficient cotton to supply its needs. 

SOIL BANK? 

He said the country couldn’t stand putting 
another 5 million acres in the Soil Bank. 

TALMADGE made these points while calling 
for a new farm program: 

1. The present farm program has depressed 
farm prices below the subsistence level. 

2. It has forced farmers to abandon their 
farms. 

3. It has stimulated artificially high prices 
for consumer goods. 

4. It has generated unmanageable sur- 
pluses, 

5. It has robbed the United States of its 
world market. 

6. It has resulted in a farm depression. 

TALMADGE said his plan would “let the 
farmers farm” by removing acreage controls. 
Farmers could plant and sell their crops as 
they see fit. They would be guaranteed par- 
ity prices. The Government would pay the 
difference between parity and what they sell 
their crops for. 

TALMADGE would limit payments to $25,000 
a year per farmer. 

Farmers would be assigned production 
quotas in pounds, bushels, bales, etc., (not 
in acres). 

Sale price supports would guarantee the 
farmer of a fair return. He would sell his 
own crops—not put them into storage—and 
collect from the Government the difference 
between the sale price and 100 percent of 
parity. 

WRECKED 

Saying TALMADGE had a good farm plan, the 
Lawsons declared the Soil Bank was wrecking 
the Nation’s agriculture. 

They're particularly interested in cotton. 
They don’t like the Soil Bank’s provisions 
taking cotton land out of production. 

“When you quit growing cotton,” they 
said, “you hurt a lot of people. The only one 
making money out of idle land is the 
farmer. The Soil Bank pays him. 

“But what about the ginners, railroads, 
and truck lines that haul the cotton, the 
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people that pick the cotton, the country 
stores, the banks, etc.? 

“They're being robbed by the Soil Bank. 
The answer to the problem is not taking 
land out of production. That's only making 
things worse.” 


[From the Seneca (S. C.) Journal-Tribune 
of May 21, 1958] 


Senator TALMADGE SPEAKS A MOUTHFUL 


Calling for free enterprise farming, Sena- 
tor Herman TALMADGE told the United States 
Senate a mouthful recently. 

The future of American economy is di- 
rectly dependent upon the formulation of a 
new farm program, which Senator TALMADGE 
sees as one which will: 

1. Let the farmer farm. 

2. Guarantee the farmer his proportionate 
share of the national income. 

3. Place American agricultural commodi- 
ties back on the world market at competitive 
prices. 

In other words, Senator -TALMADGE wants 
the Government removed from the business 
of buying, storing, and selling agricultural 
commodities and wants the farmer to be 
allowed to farm under a free enterprise sys- 
tem as he pleases. 


DovucLas, GA., June 11, 1958. 
Senator Herman E. TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am herewith enclosing 
& copy of a resolution which was passed 
at a recent meeting of the Coffee County 
Farm Bureau regarding the two-price plan, 

Our farmers are very much in favor of 
this legislation. 

With kindest regards to you, I am 

Sincerely, 
H. J. QUINCEY. 

At a meeting of the Farm Bureau mem- 
bers of Coffee County, Ga., at Douglas, Ga., 
on May 24, 1958, at which 502 farmers were 
present, the following resolution was read, 
introduced and passed unanimously by the 
farmers present: ý 

“We unanimously approve of the two- 
price program advocated by Senators TAL- 
MADGE and RuUssELL and others with refer- 
ence to export crops. We urge that Sena- 
tors TALMADGE and RUSSELL introduce legis- 
lation whereby the farmer may plant what 
he wants to plant and sell his crops for the 
best price he can get, with the Federal 
Government paying him the difference be- 
tween the price he receives for commodities 
sold for domestic consumption and 100 per- 
cent of parity. 

“We commend Senator RUSSELL, Senator 
TALMADGE, Congressman WHITTEN, of Mis- 
sissippi, and Commissioner of Agriculture 
Phil Campbell, and other Senators, Con- 
gressmen, and public officials for their sup- 
port for this new plan for agriculture. 

“We urge that all farmers write Congress- 
men and Senators and other interested par- 
ties to support this new national farm pro- 
gram and that a copy of this resolution be 
furnished to all Georgia Congressmen and 
Senators and to the local, State, and na- 
tional press. 

“We also urge that the Georgia State 
Farm Bureau advocate and support this 
plan.” 

COFFEE County FARM BUREAU, 
By R. C. PLYMALE, President. 


PETITION TO THE HONORABLE HERMAN TAL- 
MADGE, UNITED STATES SENATOR 

We, the undersigned, farmers and citizens 

of Toombs County, Ga., do hereby endorse 

the farm program of Senator TALMADGE, and 

earnestly urge that same be adopted by the 
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National Congress. This, the 31st day of 
May 1958. 

J. Henry Bass, Pete Sawyers, Howell 
Dixon, Mrs. A. H. C. Maime, L. Cole- 
man, D. S. Faircloth, T. C. Rivers, 
Bobby Reynolds, Jerry Morris, T. W. 
Conner, Sr., M. Cooper, Lee Britt, 
M. D. Williams, Jr., Ras Coleman, L. R. 
Williams, L., E. Carter, J. W. Brantley, 
John Wright, J. B. O'Neal, J. L. Todd, 
Wade Willis, Roscoe Willis, Leo Willis, 
Steve M. Hall, Hugh Dixon, Cooper 
Brantly, Clifford McSuttin, John Mc- 
Swain, Douglas Padgett, J. W. Beasly, 
Sam Beasly, J. M. Rollins, Wade L. 
O’Neal, Ray Scanyers, Wiley B. Brad- 
dock, J. C. Dixon. 


GLENWOOD, Ga., June 11, 1958. 
Hon, HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: We noticed in 
the press Tuesday of this week where you 
had introduced a bill looking to getting a 
better farm plan for us farmers. This bill 
seems could solve our problems better than 
what we have, by eliminating the complete 
control acreage plan, now in effect and let 
us produce for our own consumption under 
quotas that would guarantee 100 percent 
parity, then produce as much as we want to 
for world markets at the prevailing price. 

We, some of the farmers of the Landsburg 
District, Wheeler County, and whose address 
is Glenwood, Ga., Route No. 2, are signing 
this letter expressing our thanks for your 
careful study and for the introducing of this 
bill. We also want to thank you for your 
services there in the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

O. L. Ryals, G. F. Johnson, F. B. West, L. B. 
Chambers, Daniel Butler, Taft Rope, Daniel 
Gillis, Roscoe Chamber, Carlton Japson, 
Willard Japson, S. D. Nelms, J. L. Sawyer, 
Aspey White, Tom Lawson, J. M. Avery, 
E. L. Avery, W. D. Queen, A. P. Goss, Gordon 
Goss, David Gillis, Thomas Avery, L. N. Tos- 
key, J. W. Goss, Will L. Jones, Jr., Milton R. 
Sinclair, Willie Goss, T. H. Vasser, G. C. 
Barnhill, Eugene McNair, T. W. Page, Arthur 
Tarpley, Chester Aselry, Curtis Johnson, 
George L. Pope, B. H. Hill, G. F. Ethridge, 
J. W. Lord, J. W. Edge, J. Norman McDaniel, 
R. L. Avery, Ray Smith, Tom Smith, E. W. 
Bright, G. S. Bright, W. Kline Currie, Otis 
Ikine, Walter E. Gillis, D. W. Collins, Emmett 
Currie, C. B. Couey, James E. Brown, Troy 
Nelms, J. K. Neal, Eulas Nelms, Zade Forest, 
Jack Forest, J. T. Heath, Mrs. George Cole- 
man. 

YELLOW RIVER Farm, 
Covington, Ga., April 29, 1958. 
The Honorable HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senator from Georgia, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Herman: The Constitution carried 
your farm plan and I read it with care and 
as critically as possible for me, your friend. 
I find that it meets the situation in every 
particular. Farmers are more than makers 
of crops. They are the people who provide 
our means of living. The shame of the re- 
cent farm programs is that they drive our 
best people from the land. 

I took the liberty of broadcasting the 
Constitution account of your program over 
our little Covington station and urged the 
farmers to study it and to write you their 
comments. I hope they do so but my ex- 
perience with farmers is that they do not 
write very much, 

I hope the politics of the situation will 
work in favor of your farm plan, 

With best regards, 

Iam, as ever, 
CHANNING COPE, 
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Lapson LUMBER Co., 
Moultrie, Ga., June 18, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: With reference 
to the new Farm Act, which you are spon- 
soring, I do sincerely trust that you may be 
able to get the act made into law. 

I have read the act and heartily approve 
of the proposed new law to govern our farm- 
ing operations. 

I own and operate farms and I am certain 
that we can never hope to make any money, 
nor even have a decent existence on the 
farms under the present farm law. 

We thoroughly approve your efforts and 
I wish to assure you of my very highest 
regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. Lapson, Sr. 
Sparta, GA., June 9, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TALMADGE: I have been 
farming for the past 50 years, and I do think 
that the farm program that you have pro- 
posed is the best one yet, especially for the 
small farmer. . 

I do hope that you will do every thing 
possible to get it through. 

With best wishes for you, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. BRIDGES. 


: Sumner, GA., June 2, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TaLMADGE: I am a Worth 
County farmer. The past few years have 
been lean years because of unfavorable 
weather conditions but the thing that has 
discouraged us more than the weather con- 
ditions is the way that the Government is 
handling the farm program, Most of us who 
till the soil for our living in the land of the 
free have had our hopes darkened because 
of the actions of men who know little of 
farm needs and farm problems. 

We take new hope with men like you and 
Senator Russe. pulling for us. We have so 
few men in whom we can place our trust. 
We are proud of you. I support your farm 
program 100 percent. I would like to see 
the powers of the Supreme Court trimmed 
down and also Mr. Eisenhower's power. 

I would like for you to be the Moses to 
lead us out of the wilderness, 

God bless and strengthen you in your 
endeavors. 

Your friend, 
FRANK CARTER. 
Waycross, Ga., May 24, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. ©. 

Dear HERMAN: Your idea of a new farm 
program sounds real good to me. Do hope 
you get enough encouragement to offer it. 
I'm sure it will take a hard fight, but here’s 
hoping you can get it through, you seem 
to understand just what we farmers need, 
Here’s wishing you the best of everything. 

Respectfully, 
A. M. GRIFFIN. 


THOMASTON, GA., May 29, 1958. 

Dear HERMAN: I saw in the paper that 
you had a plan for the farmer, Well I am 
pleased with any plan that you should sug- 
gest for the plan we have been trying to go 
on with, has just put we little farmers out 
of business. Well, I am sending you some 
papers that I have taken care of for several 


years. 
Well I hope something can be done to 
help the farmer for we can’t live on pine 
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trees and Soil Bank. Well I hope everything 
that you plan can be carried out for I know 
it is right. 
Very truly yours, 
W. M. Prrts. 


May 22, 1958. 
DEAR FRIEND HERMAN TALMADGE: Just a 
few lines to let you know that the farmers 
in Brooks County want you to put your 
bill before the Senate. Please do all that 
you can to get it passed. Here is some names 
around me all wants it passed: L. N. Craft, 
J. D. Craft, J. E. Craft, E, J. Copeland, E. B. 
Copeland, J. E. Hart, J. W. Craft, Ray Hiers, 
Willard Calhoon, Pavo, Route 2. 
They have ask me to write this to you. 
Please work for us. 
As ever, your friend, 
L. N. CRAFT. 


PRESTON, GA., May 16, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: First, I would like to say 
thanks for a fine job you are doing in the 
Capitol. 

Have been reading your five-point farm 
bill with utmost interest, and have come to 
the conclusion that it is one of the best farm 
bills up to the present time. 

There is no doubt in your mind, mine, and 
a lot more people that if a man owns land he 
should be able to have the freedom to do as 
he sees fit on his own property. Not every 
day or so some jackleg from the ASC office 
saying you can’t plant this, you can’t get over 
that line, etc. 

The farm program as it stands today is 
bogged down in so much redtape the people 
trying to run it themselves is completely lost 
and has the farmer so confused he doesn't 
know whether he is right or wrong. They 
holler and scream you can’t do this, you will 
have to pay a penalty; you can't plant that, 
you will lose your “pine tree soil bank check,” 
etc. Your program will eliminate all of this 
mess and put the farmer back to doing his 
own clear-headed thinking. 

Yet, there is no doubt that the farmer 
should have support of some kind to assure 
him he is going to get a fair return at gather- 
ing time and selling time. This will give him 
a base to figure how much debt to put over 
his head, with some assurance that he will 
not have to give his stuff away at what price 
the “Big Man" sitting back in shade decides 
he wants him to have. I can remember an 
old saying of your daddy's, “You can't out- 
figure a man sitting in the shade with a 
pencil.” 

Almost every group this day and time, 
working and selling, have a pressure group 
to represent them one way or another, but 
the ole farmer is still in the middle of the 
row. Work all the year and wait months for 
his paycheck and get what they want him to 
have. Fight insects, weather hazards, long 
hours of work, and allnight worry. Yes, he 
needs support, yet he needs freedom. Put 
the farm program back in the farmer's hand, 
Yet give him support so he will know how he 
stands. Your program will do just this. It 
will eliminate the redtape, lift a burden off 
the farmer’s shoulder, and will adventurely 
eliminate all surpluses, because the farmer 
will get around to doing his own acreage 
allotments. 

I might add that if something isn't done, 
and done quickly, in just a few years in the 
future, there will be hungry in what now is 
the land of plenty. People are leaving the 
land by the hundreds every year, and the 
time is coming close at hand. When the good 
ole taxpayers will have to start paying $2 a 
pound for beef, 20 cents a pound for pota- 
toes, then they can call back on this time of 
plenty and say, Senator TALMADGE and a few 
more wanted us, but we didn’t listen. They 
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worked hard to get a good farm program that 
would keep the people on the farm. 
Again, thanks, Senator, for a job well done. 
Yours truly, 
R. L. ROGERS. 


— 


HEPHZIHAH, GA., 
May 13, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: You have asked 
the farmers to let you know what they think 
of your farm plan. Well we want to tell you 
that we think it is a good and worderful 
plan, and just what the farmers should do. 
Mr. TALMADGE, I feel like that you are getting 
lots and lots of letters from the farmers 
agreeing with your plan, but I know there 
will be a lot of them that feel like you and 
I do about it, but won’t take the time to sit 
down and write you, but I know that they 
agree with you, for they know, that if you 
think it is a good plan, it will work out fine, 
for you have the interest of the farmors in 
your heart. 

Mr. TALMADGE, when we are on the high- 
Ways and we ride for miles and miles and see 
no farmhouses, nothing but fields and fields 
of weeds and bushes, it makes us worry and 
wonder about our country. If something 
isn't done for the farmers, I hate to think of 
what will happen. 

My father was a farmer and farmed until 
he was 80 years old, and raised 8 children. 
He couldn't do that now though. My hus- 
band and I are the “little farmers” and we 
couldn’t do as much as we do if he did not 
have a job at a lumber company. 

I guess you know that it is a standard joke 
nowadays, that if one does any farming he 
has to have a job at something else. So I 
think it time to try something else for the 
farmer, and I think your plan is just what 
the farmer needs, and I hope and pray that 
it will be written into law. 

Good luck to you, and may God bless you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. R. T. MARKS 


WRENS, GA., May 14, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: In response to 
your proposed farm bill embracing the two- 
price system for allotted crops, the Wrens 
chapter of the Jefferson County Farm 
Bureau unanimously adopted a resolution 
endorsing the proposed bill. 

Farmers of this section are fully aware 
that the present farm program is wrong, and 
unsatisfactory, and wholeheartedly support 
your move to write a new farm bill into 
law. The two-price system seems to be the 
best all around that has been offered. The 
local farm bureau wishes you speed in get- 
ting this written into law. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN C. SWANN, 
Vice President, Jefferson County Farm 
Bureau, 


Preston, Ga., May 13, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR TALMADGE: In reply to your 
article in the Market Bulletin concerning the 
farm program, if I understand it right I am 
in agreement with it, still I wouldn’t plant 
much more, but I wouldn’t have to worry 
about planting over the allotted acreage and 
paying a penalty for something I probably 
haven't done. 

I’m a very small farmer though and we in 
this part of the country have to have another 
job to make a living so if we can get 100 per- 
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cent parity we will be grateful, but I don’t 
believe the President and Mr. Benson will let 
us have it. 

It seems to me like they would know by 
now that when they make it hard on the 
farmer eventually the rest of the country 
soon feels it. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. O. R. MCGILL. 


VaLposTA, GA., May 12, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: After all the dis- 
cussion we have had concerning a new and 
much needed farm program, I am happy to 
learn of your proposed farm plan. 

The Lowndes County Farm Bureau wel- 
comes the opportunity to endorse and sup- 
port your program, believing it embraces all 
the sound principles and absolute necessi- 
ties that are possible to write into a farm 
plan, and we offer you every encouragement 
to present it. 

We commend you for your sound think- 
ing and most able efforts. 

Yours very truly, 
LAVELLE WEBB, 

President, Lowndes County Farm Bureau. 


CORDELE, GA., May 10, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: In response to 
publication of your Talmadge farm plan in 
south Georgia newspapers with requests for 
farmers’ opinions, I would like to submit my 
observations. I farm 800 acres near Pitts 
in Wilcox County and also travel over south 
Georgia and south Alabama as a sales repre- 
sentative in the nitrogen fertilizer chemicals 
business, so that I am able to supplement 
my own reactions with ideas from many peo- 
ple in the South’s agricultural economy. 

In the past week I have not found any- 
thing but approval of the ideas incorporated 
in your plan. I want to give you these re- 
actions, Your plan: 

1. Answers the need to stimulate the agri- 
cultural economy of our area. 

2. Offers farmers the opportunity to re- 
duce unit costs of production by farming 
acreage optimum to their circumstances. 

3. Offers a wholesome way to stem social- 
ism by allowing farmers and others the 
chance to earn thelr own way, thus reducing 
Government participation to a minimum. 

4. Retains needed stiffening of pricing by 
way of domestic production quotas and 
parity based on direct cash subsidies. 

Congratulations. We need something bold 
and free like this. You have my support. 

Sincerely, 
C. RICHARD GLEASON, Jr. 


OSIERFIELD, GA., May 11, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TALMADGE: It is the general 
concensus of opinion in our neck of the 
woods that your farm plan as outlined in the 
current issue of the Market Bulletin is def- 
initely a step in the right direction. 

I think that it could definitely be stated 
that 85 percent of my farming associates 
have a bellyful of Government controls in 
our business. This Soil Bank business is 
ruining our local economy. 

I’m not too familiar with Federal legisla- 
tive procedure. Why not hold a referendum 
as with voting for cotton and peanut con- 
trols and ask for a yea or nay on your pro- 
posals just among farming people concerned. 
I believe the results would give a good indi- 
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cation of the strength lined up behind such 
a program. Let’s not let these folks in 
county ASC offices and such have anything 
to do with this. They will be outnumber- 
ing the farmers shortly if conditions con- 
tinue as at present. 

I have too many gripes concerning the 
present situation to waste your valuable 
time airing them so will let this suffice for 
now. I like your ceiling figure on supports. 
We have taken some untrue criticism from 
the general public because of the abuses of 
a few. The general public needs to know 
why they are paying high prices for farm 
products. 

Respectfully yours, 
MILTON HOPKINS, Jr. 


MILLEN, GA., May 9, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: Read your two- 
price plan in the Market Bulletin yesterday 
and I really would like for you to get it 
through. I sincerely am for it. I believe 
the people of Georgia should appreciate it 
very much indeed to have someone like 
yourself to help us out of the rough spots. 

I have 7 in family and only have 
5.8 acres of cotton and 1.3 acres of peanuts, 
I have tried several times to get the com- 
mittee at the PMA office to raise the peanut 
allotment to at least 114 acres, but they 
won't. I hope every Georgia farmer writes 
you to put this plan in action, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLEVE WILLIAMS, 


DEVEREUX, GA., May 5, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am a farmer as well as 
a rural carrier and as such I am keenly 
interested in your farm plan as outlined in 
the press. This is what I have been want- 
ing all the time, There never has been any 
sense in paying less than 100 percent of 
parity, as there is no such thing as a per- 
cent less than 100 if it is parity. 

This plan will work. Push it, 

Yours very truly, 
ALWYNE O. HUTCHINGS, 


Saaby Date, Ga., May 6, 1958. 
Dear SENATOR: Your farm bill has been 
discussed in our town and we think it is 
by far the best solution to the farm problem 

that has been presented. 
Our county appreciates your fight for 
States rights and constitutional government. 
Very truly yours, 
Wm. HUGH Lewis, 


EmPIRE, Ga., May 5, 1958. 
Hon, HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senator: 

This is to advise that I am highly in favor 
of your farm plan and hope that you can get 
full support from all of Georgia’s farmers. I 
am only a small farmer and I know how the 
small farmer fares with the present program. 

Sincerely yours, 
A.M. BATES. 
Manassas, GA., May 5, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: This is merely to re- 
mind you that we “Crackers” in south 
Georgia, and I in particular, want to com- 
mend you on your diagnosis of the farm prob- 
lem. It is by far the most sensible solu- 
tion of the farmer's ills than anything that 
has been advocated up to now. This Soil 
Bank experiment is an expensive joke. 

Just don’t weaken. 

Cordially yours, 
C. E. SYKES. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURE BUILDING, 
Atlanta, Ga., April 29, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Just a few lines to offer my 
congratulations for your timely remarks last 
week concerning the need for facing the 
facts and outlining your thoughts in regard 
to a national farm program. 

I think your approach and your opinions 
hit the nail on the head insofar as our agri- 
cultural needs are concerned, and I certainly 
hope your colleagues give the utmost consid- 
eration to the arguments you presented. 

Thanking you for all past favors and wish- 
ing for you an ever stronger. position in 
our Nation’s government, I am 

Yours very truly, 
Jack GILCHRIST, 
Director, Information and Education. 


CLERK'S OFFICE OF THE 
Crry Court oF Macon, 
Biss County COURTHOUSE, 
Macon, Ga., May 1, 1958. 
Hon, HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I read your speech in the 
Senate on the agricultural situation last 
week, and it is indeed gratifying to know 
that Georgia has a Senator with the percep- 
tion and understanding of the agricultural 
situation as you do. Far too often the farmer 
has been “helped” by legislation of ultimate 
harm, for farm “helps” such as allotted acre- 
age, loans, Soil Banks, etc., may be of some 
immediate benefit to the farmer, but will 
eventually cause farm disaster. 

It is only under such a system as you pro- 
pose, where the farmer is free to farm as he 
pleases, and to sell his products as he pleases, 
with the help of a computed subsidy such as 
you have planned that he will be able to 
achieve the standard of living that is his 
right. 

I wish you complete success in your cam- 
paign to help the farmer, and will be watch- 
ing your progress with great interest. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Ina N. WATSON. 


Rome, GA., May 9, 1958. 

My Dear SENATOR: I have studied your 
farm plan as outlined in the Market Bulletin, 
It appears to me to be the most rational of 
any which has appeared. There has been too 
much political and not enough economic 
planning. The result has been fantastic. 

I have never become involved in any way 
with the Government setup. It has never 
seemed to me to be rational. You cannot 
legislate farming. Your plan would protect 
the farmer as much as he may deserve to be 
protected and would involve less expense 
and manipulation to the Government. 

Incidentally, I notice that in Georgia cat- 
tle, hogs, and eggs which are not under any 
restriction all sold last year above parity. 
Also 50 percent of cotton acreage in Georgia 
for this year is in the Soil Bank. This means 
that the mills will go to synthetic fibers and 
that market will be closed for the future. 
That helps a great deal. 

Also I approve your restriction upon the 
amount which can be paid any one farmer. 
Last year one outfit in Kansas received 
$238,000 for not planting 22,000 acres of 
wheat. That helped the small farmer? The 
present setup is ideal for big farming com- 
panies but not for the little man who needs 
help. 

Stay with it. 

Very truly, 
WILLIAM HOWARD Lewis. 
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THOMASVILLE, GA., May 15, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Your proposed farm bill is popular with 97 
percent of the farmers that I have talked 
with here on the market. They are for it. 

You are probably getting letters opposing 
it, but if they are tracked down you will 
probably learn their interest is something 
else, not farming. Things like that have 
happened in my section before. Your bill 
can’t harm a farmer; it will most certainly 
help, Will write. 

Grapy KNIGHT. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF GEORGIA, 
EUGENE TALMADGE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
Augusta, Ga., May 13, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TALMADGE: Your proposed 
farm bill has been the subject of consider- 
able discussion among various groups of 
individuals and I wanted to tell you that it 
appears to have unanimous support of every 
person with whom I have talked. It is true 
that most of my friends are in the medical 
profession, but all of us are deeply aware of 
the implications of the present farm policies 
and this seems to be a very realistic solution. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
Rurus F. PAYNE, M. D. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Atlanta, May 17, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. ©. 

Dear HERMAN: I have read with a great 
deal of interest your new five-point farm 
program which you are advocating. I would 
like to say that I am wholeheartedly in favor 
of this as I think along with you that it 
would eliminate a great deal of redtape. 

I know that the farm problem will not be 
an easy matter to solve. I personally feel 
that the farm problem is curable. All we 
need is an honest approach—a nonpolitical, 
long-range plan with teeth enough to make 
it work and sufficient fairness to farmers and 
consumers alike. 

I would like to say that I believe the pro- 
gram that you are advocating will help to 
solve the farmers’ problem. I urge you to 
offer legislation to write the Talmadge farm 
plan into law. 

With warm personal regards and best 
wishes, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
Marvin L. SUMMERs. 


VALDOSTA STATE COLLEGE, 
Valdosta, Ga., June 12, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TALMADGE: It was with a 
great deal of pleasure that I read in the 
paper of your bill to relieve the farmers of 
restrictions on the crops that they can plant. 
If we could get some of our Senators to un- 
derstand this situation and let us get back 
to the system in this country that we lived 
under for many years and which made this 
country great, maybe things would get better. 

As you know, I make many speeches down 
in south Georgia. I never miss an oppor- 
tunity to try to drum this into the people 
of our section—that we are rapidly getting 
to a situation where we are living under re- 
strictions from Washington. 

Cordially yours, 
J. RALPH THAXTON, 
President. 


STATE or GEORGIA, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sandersville, Ga., May 22, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Since your speech propos- 
ing the new farm program for America, I 
have contacted a number of farmers and 
leaders in the field of agriculture, and find 
that they are in hearty agreement with you 
on your plan. Iam convinced that you will 
have some very strong backing when you 
7 ready to push for its passage. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harvey ROUGHTON, 


Sanpy Springs, Ga., June 10, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: It is with great appreciation 
that I write this letter to tell you how much 
I appreciate the effort you have made toward 
getting this country back on the right track, 
by offering your bill about removing the 
curbs on acreage, 

I am 100 percent back of you in it, and 
know of nothing which will get the country 
back on its footing of a sensible nation 
except put the controls back in the people 
and give the old rule of supply and demand 
a chance to take care of things. This thing 
of the Government stepping in and trying 
to open up everything is just a little on the 
give side to me. When we have no desire 
to do anything but sit back and figure how 
much the Government is going to give us 
not to do certain things, like so much not 
to plant over a given number of acres, well, 
we are getting pretty low. 

I have often thought, after having seen 
some of the countries of Europe, God has 
been good to us, and made this Nation a 
wonderful place, but if we keep abusing His 
gifts and wasting our resources, which were 
put here for our uses, I don’t think for 
1 minute that He is going to condone our 
foolish acts of not using that which was 
put here for our best uses. 

Let me say again, I for one, endorse the 
good which you are doing. Just keep up 
the good work. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS CARTER. 


GEORGIA POWER Co., 
Macon, Ga., June 11, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TALMADGE: I would like to 
commend you for introducing your bill to 
aid the farmers. 

The farmers need some relief and I think 
your bill will allow them to get back into 
business as they rightfully should be. 

Yours very truly, 
P. F. PINKERTON, 
Division Engineer. 


THE Jaroy CO., 
Adel, Ga., June 11, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Will you please permit me 
to express my appreciation for the compre- 
hensive understanding you have of the na- 
tional agricultural crisis, and especially, 
your knowledge of the individual farmer’s 
plight. The wisdom shown in the drafting 
of your farm bill, which, if enacted, will 
positively restore faith, confidence, and ini- 
tiative to the farmers throughout the land, 
is indeed outstanding. 
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It is gratifying to feel that you are many 
laps ahead of others in your thinking, and 
I just want to tell you that though you are 
a junior Senator in years of service, you are 
a senior in vision and determination. 

Am delighted to consider you my Senator, 
and I am an for you. 

Res: > 
ne si J. J. PARRISH. 
JULIETTE MILLING Co., 
COTTON YARN DEPARTMENT, 
Macon, Ga., April 24, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I would like to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate you upon the 
speech made in the Senate yesterday, 
Wednesday the 23d, in which you propose 
methods to put the farmer back to farming 
under a basis of free enterprise farming. It 
is my sincere belief that your plan would 
be of the greatest benefit to the farmer, the 
industries dependent upon the farmer for 
their raw material, the consumer and the 
Nation, and I believe the sales price support 
for the farmer as you propose is definitely 
the fairest plan yet brought forward both for 
the individual farmer and the country’s 
economy. The elimination of acreage con- 
trols and Government loans which have 
raised the price of cotton, as well as other 
commodities, to an entirely artificial level, 
would give the cotton textile industry from 
grower, ginner, and warehouseman to 
spinner a chance to operate on a fair basis 
for the first time in years. 

I note a recent article in the Readers 
Digest, which I am enclosing, which gives 
the result of a poll taken on a farm group 
which certainly indicates that the farmer 
himself is beginning to realize that his fu- 
ture lies in the marketplace and not in 
Government regulated and regimented 
farming. 

Yours very truly, 
J. B. BOWDRE. 
Courts & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., April 30, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear HerMan: Your farm plan in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 23 makes 
sense. 

What can we do to help its adoption? 

Sincerely, 
Wm. E. Hucer. 


. 
GEORGIA FARM EQUIPMENT 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Macon, Ga., May 23, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Herman: The enclosed bulletin is for 
your information. We have your plan 
printed on page 5. It looks mighty good and 
we would like to know anything we might 
be able to do to help it along. 

Thanks for your fine representation and 
with best personal regards to you and Betty, 
we remain 

Yours very truly, 
Jor F. Pruett, Secretary. 


W. D. FELDER & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., May 23, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR TALMADGE: After studying 
your outlined plan for farm commodities 
and naturally agreeing with your ideas 100 
percent, I have made it a habit to ask every- 
one with whom I have business dealings 
(which is people in the mill business and 
farmers and ginners) what they thought of 
your ideas. You will be interested to know 
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that out of about 90 people in this category 
I have yet to find one who does not agree 
with you. 

The only trouble any of us can find with 
your ideas is that someone has not already 
been smart enough to formulate them and 
express them and get them enacted into 
law and we all pray that you may be suc- 
cessful in consummating this. 

Yours very truly, 
L. B. HOWARD, Jr. 


GEORGIA COTTON GINNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Decatur, Ga., May 28, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: We are pleased 
to know that you have presented the best 
possible solution to solve our cotton troubles. 
The Georgia ginners think if the Congress 
would pass such a bill that all segments of 
the cotton industry could live with it and 
work to again put cotton in its rightful place 
in our economy. 

When a new Secretary of Agriculture with 
an open mind takes office, we hope you will 
introduce a bill containing your proposal. 
We will work for its passage. 

We do appreciate your efforts in behalf of 
cotton in the southeastern Cotton Belt and 
if at any time we can be of service to you 
please call on us. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 

Tom Murray, 
Executive Vice President. 

W.. C. BRADLEY Co., 
Columbus, Ga., June 5, 1958. 

Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TALMADGE: Thank you for 
your letter of June 3 enclosing a copy of your 
speech before the Senate. I had, of course, 
read the accounts of it in the newspapers as 
well as in our various cotton trade papers, 
but had not read the speech in its entirety. 
Frankly, it is the finest appraisal of the fail- 
ure of our agricultural program that I have 
seen. 

You will undoubtedly be interested in 
knowing that it received the unequivocal 
approval of the entire cotton industry. The 
industry is delighted to discover a Member 
of Congress that actually is familiar with 
what cotton is faced. The present course 
offers nothing other than disaster. Many of 
us failed to recognize how far reaching is this 
fiber until the Soil Bank program woke us 
u 
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As & National Cotton Council representa- 
tive testified before your committee last week, 
cotton’s market potential is over 20 million 
bales. Just imagine what that would mean 
to the cotton-producing States. 

We appreciate your efforts on behalf of 
cotton. 

Yours very truly, 
Lovick P. Corn. 
McDonovuscgH, GA., June 10, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Agricultural Income Equalization Act 
of 1958 should be the answer to the Nation's 
agricultural economy problem. I agree with 
you on this proposal and wish you much 
success in this endeavor. 

CENTRAL FEED & SEED CO., 
WALKER McGarrry. 
GEORGIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: The Federal 
legislative committee of the Georgia Bankers 
Association, with our executive council con- 
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curring unanimously, directed me to advise 
you of their endorsement of your recent pro- 
posal to the United States Senate calling 
for a new farm program for the Nation 
which would, among other things, let the 
farmer farm, and guarantee the farmer his 
proportionate share of the national income. 

The executive council of the Georgia 
Bankers Association is the governing body 
representing all the banks in the State. I 
believe that this executive council very ac- 
ecurately reflects the opinion of Georgia 
bankers that the responsibility of produc- 
ing, selling and buying farm products is 
one which can best be served in the hands 
of the farmers and private enterprise. At 
the same time practically every other seg- 
ment of the Nation’s economy is underwrit- 
ten by the Federal Government in some 
manner, and farmers should be in a posi- 
tion to be assured of prices for their prod- 
uce that will enable them to enjoy a rea- 
sonable standard of living. 

Present farm pr here in Georgia, 
as you know, are certainly bringing about 
reduced production and an accompanying 
necessity for farmers to abandon their 
farms to seek a livelihood elsewhere, 
usually in urban areas. 

Our executive council feels that your pro- 
posal has much merit and it is hopeful that 
proper consideration and favorable action 
will be given by your colleagues in the 
United States Senate. 

With kindest regards, Iam, 

Cordially yours, 
Wrtt1m4M H. HoscH, 
Secretary. 


W. C. Evans, JR., COTTON CO., 
Bartow, Ga., June 13, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Please allow me to com- 
pliment you for presenting your plan for 
cotton legislation to the committee. I think 
it is the most sensible and workable plan 
that is now before the committee. 

One plan up before committee considera- 
tion known as the choice plan would, if 
passed, spell death to all small cotton mer- 
chants. It would set the CCC up as prac- 
tically the sole supplier of cotton. No Gov- 
ernment agency should have such authority. 

Thank you for all your efforts in behalf 
of the people of Georgia. 

Yours very truly, 
W. O. Evans, Jr. 


Monrog, GA. July 11, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear HERMAN: I just wanted to let you 
know that I think your farm bill is the best 
legislation that has been offered up to the 
present time. I know, and you know, that a 
lot of the farmers do not like to farm under 
the present acreage restrictions and would 
like to farm on their own. Your bill would 
give them a support price and a chance to 
extend their operations if they have the ini- 
tiative and willingness to do so. 

Respectfully, 
P. N. BRISCOE. 


KOHLMEYER & Co., 
New Orleans, July 11, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Senator from Georgia, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TALMADGE: I have read of 
your efforts to solve the cotton dilemma 
through your proposal to pay cotton farmers 
the difference between 100 percent of parity 
and the sale price on their share of the do- 
mestic offtake, up to $25,000. 

This is the most sensible approach to the 
problem, and the only workable answer. 
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As an ex-president of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange my voice carries some weight 
in certain places. If there is ever anything 
that I can do to help, please do not hesitate 
to call on me. 

Respectfully, 
HERMAN S, KOHLMEYER. 


Tracy T. JONES & SON, 
Little Rock, Ark., June 17, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: I notice from the 
weekly newsletter of the National Cotton 
Council that you have introduced a bill in 
the Senate for a compensatory payment on 
cotton to producers. Among other things, 
your bill eliminates a fixed-price loan and 
does away with acreage control. Permit me 
to say that all of the proposed legislation 
that I have heard of, this is, without a doubt, 
the most logical and intelligent approach to a 
solution of our cotton problems. There is 
no doubt in my mind that these problems 
should be met in a basically sound program 
instead of the many hairbrained, uneconomi- 
cal proposals that I have read. I—as a cot- 
ton man—am convinced that there is a pos- 
sibility, and a strong probability, that if cot- 
ton would be competitively priced and open 
to free markets that we could produce and 
market 20 million bales of American cotton. 

If you do not believe the present cotton 
program is a failure, I invite you to ride 
around the countryside of the cotton-pro- 
ducing States and see the deplorable condi- 
tions which exist in the rural communities 
that depend on cotton and cotton labor for 
their business. With 20 million bales being 
produced and sold, just think what it would 
mean to cotton gins, cotton warehouses, rail- 
roads, steamship lines, implement manufac- 
turers, banks, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, and the thousands of people who 
would be employed in producing and market- 
ing this crop. 

I do hope you will push your bill, and I as- 
sure you that if I can ever be of any service 
or give you any information, I will be de- 
lighted to have you call on me for it. 

In closing, I wish to say that I hope you 
will forgive a “foreigner” for writing you, 
but I am not altogether a foreigner. I was 
in South Carolina, and lived in Augusta, Ga., 
until 1923 when I moved to Little Rock, Ark. 
I have always admired the Talmadge family, 
and had great respect for your father. 

Very truly yours, 
Tracy T. Jones. 


THE DECATUR DAILY, 
Decatur, Ala., June 14, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR TALMADGE: As you know, 
down here in Alabama, we are fired up over 
your proposed farm measure. It is the first 
measure which has made economic sense in 
the past several years and is the only hope 
for the cotton farmer. 

The Alabama Legislative Cotton Study 
Committee, after holding meetings in each 
of the Congressional Districts and after hay- 
ing heard hundreds of witnesses in all phases 
of the cotton industry, is preparing a final 
report. 

They would like to make that report in 
person before a formal hearing of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. They are prepared 
to come at any date you suggest. 

They are unanimous in their support of 
your bill. 

Enclosed is a copy of an editorial we used 
several days ago concerning the Talmadge 
bill Tomorrow we are using a news story 
from the Atlanta Constitution concerning 
the introduction of your bill. 
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We are ready to go to bat in behalf of 
your measure in any manner you may sug- 
gest. 

Thanking you and awaiting your reply, 
we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
BARRETT C. SHELTON, 
Publisher. 


Bripces COTTON Co., 
Tuskegee, Ala., May 27, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: The Alabama members of 
the National Affairs Committee, representing 
the Atlantic Cotton Association, of which 
I am a member, appeared before the State 
of Alabama Legislative Agricultural Commit- 
tee on May 23, 1958. We heartily endorsed 
the agricultural five-point program as pre- 
sented by you. 

For your information, on February 26, 
1958, I wrote the Alabama Senators and Con- 
gressman GEORGE ANDREWS letters outlining 
a similar program to the one you have of- 
fered and I am enclosing a copy of this letter 
for your information. 

I sincerely trust that you will be able to 
accomplish some legislation along the lines 
outlined by you, as it is the only thing in 
my estimation that will solve the farm pro- 
gram. 

With kindest regards and esteem, I am 

Yours very truly, 
J. E. BRIDGES. 


MAYBANK FERTILIZER CORP., 
Charleston, S. C., May 28, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN E, TALMADGE, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TALMADGE: Please allow me to 
take this opportunity of congratulating you 
for the splendid remarks made to the United 
States Senate recently, on the subject of the 
present and future farm programs. 

I have been allied with agriculture for 
over 35 years, and I have never seen condi- 
tions in the 2 States of North and South 
Carolina, in which we operate, in such a de- 
plorable and chaotic condition, Our smaller 
villages and towns are terribly hard pressed, 
and not alone in the lines which directly 
touch agriculture, The “butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick maker” are all in this to- 
gether, and it only needs a few trips into the 
interior to bring out clearly what is hap- 
pening. 

Your plan advanced is simple, direct, and 
certainly far less costly to our economy than 
anything I have seen, and I am giving it all 
the help I possibly can, both by word of 
mouth and letters throughout our operating 
territory. Something must be done. 

With all good wishes for your future suc- 
cess, 

Sincerely, 
Avcustus T. CURTIS, 
Treasurer and General Manager. 


Dartas, TEx., May 28, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
The Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR TALMADGE: I have read 
your speech and your proposal to Congress 
with reference to cotton. We are sorely in 
need of some legislation that will permit a 
larger amount of cotton to be grown and a 
competitive price to exist. It is obvious to 
everyone that the present price of cotton will 
lose its place as the No. 1 raw material for 
the manufacture of textiles. 

It is also obvious that once this business 
is lost, it will be regained only at a great 
sacrifice. That is the history of all com- 
modities through the ages. 
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I appreciate your taking this position on 
the subject, and appreciate your interest in 
introducing your bill. I think the entire 
cotton trade will be ever grateful to you for 
it. I hope that it will pass in one form or 
another. At the proper time we, in Texas, 
will certainly do everything we can to get 
our Texas Senators and Congressmen to sup- 
port your ideas. 

Yours very truly, 
A. OWEN. 


TUSKEGEE OIL & FERTILIZER CO., 
Tuskegee, Ala., May 30, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: We wish to state 
that we hereby endorse the agricultural 
5-point program as presented. 

As you stated, such a program would 
eliminate redtape, accumulation of sur- 
pluses, cost the taxpayers less, and once 
more let the farmer be the master of his 
own destiny. We are farmers, as well as oil 
mill and fertilizer merchants. 

We sincerely trust that you will be able 
to accomplish some legislation along the 
lines outlined by you, as it is the only thing, 
in our opinion, that will solve the farm 


program. 
With kindest regards and esteem, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
J. O. YounGsBLoop, Jr. 


NORTH CAROLINA COTTON 
PROMOTION ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Raleigh, N. C., May 23, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TALMADGE: This cotton or- 
ganization has adopted a basic principle 
relative to cotton legislation which would be 
of benefit to this State which is identical 
with the principles embodied in S. 3408, 
which contains your proposals for an agri- 
cultural program. 

We want you to know that we are keenly 
interested in your proposals, and in perfect 
agreement with them. Insofar as we are 
able we will lend support to it. 

We are in constant contact with Mr. J. M. 
Gloer, executive vice president of the At- 
lantic Cotton Association, relative to the 
progress of this bill. 

Please accept this as an expression of 
appreciation for your forthright, able, and 
valuable efforts in behalf of agriculture as 
a whole, and cotton in particular in the 
present Congress. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FREDERIC H. HEIDELBERG, 
Executive Vice President. 


ROBERT Moore & CO., 
New York, N. Y., May 14, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I wish to take this means 
of commending you for the splendid ad- 
dress you delivered in the Senate on April 
23 concerning our farm program. You have 
certainly highlighted the ills that currently 
are plaguing our cotton economy and your 
recommendations should receive a full meas- 
ure of study by every sober-minded Senator 
and Representative. As a matter of fact, I 
certainly believe that your plan should re- 
ceive priority over the hodgepodge omnibus 
plan that they are now trying to put to- 
gether. A compensatory payments plan, 
such as you have offered, is by far the most 
satisfactory plan for our cotton economy at 
this time. 

Am enclosing a couple of copies of our 
last two cotton comments for your perusal. 
Will appreciate a line from you, giving your 
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evaluation of these comments, when your 
time permits. 
Sincerely, 
Wo. C. Hope. 
Jonn S. McRae & Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., May 15, 1958. 
. HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. ©. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I have seen a copy of 
your recent remarks in the Senate with ref- 
erence to cotton legislation. It is certainly 
refreshing to find such common sense, and 
I sincerely congratulate you. I think farm 
legislation, particularly with reference to 
cotton, has been conducted in a fog for sev- 
eral years, and I certainly hope that your 

` efforts will let a little sunshine in. 

I think the records of the various hear- 
ings for years have shown that the most 
practical and economical method of han- 
dling this intricate problem would be com- 
pensatory payments. 

Thanks again and with all good wishes. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN S, MacRae. 
'TORBERT-CARROLL HARDWOOD CO., INC., 
Hurtsboro, Ala., May 9, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: I appreciated and 
enjoyed your letter of May 3. 

I thank you for sending me a copy of your 
remarks on the farm program and I heartily 
agree with every word that you said. This 
is the best worded report I have ever seen. 
I sincerely hope that at least part of this will 
be carried out. 

With best regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Lew Torsert, President. 
W. D. Lawson & Co. 
Gastonia, N. C., May 13, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: Let me congrat- 
ulate you on the remarks which you made 
from the floor of the Senate in regard to the 
constantly encroaching Government regi- 
mentation on the farmers of the United 
States. I am heartily in agreement with 
every word which you have said. 

It is deplorable to watch once prosperous 
small towns in the cotton sections of the 
South wither and die. This has been a slow 
death until the Soil Bank came into being. 
This has accelerated the deterioration of the 
farm communities. Gins, warehouses, small 
country merchants, cottonseed oil mills, and 
many others have been badly hurt. Unless 
something is done to eliminate Government 
regimentation of the farmers, I shudder to 
think of the consequences. 

It is a peculiar state of affairs that Con- 
gress is so concerned over the rise in unem- 
ployment and at the same time they pass 
legislation which probably contributed more 
to unemployment than any other factor; 
namely, the Soil Bank. 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter which I 
wrote to Secretary Benson in June 1954, 
which I think contains many of the points 
which you made in your speech. 

It is refreshing to find a Senator who has 
a mind that is able to grasp the problem of 
the cotton farmer under Government regu- 
lations. It is my earnest hope that you will 
continue doing all you can to see that the 
85th Congress will pass a long-range farm 
program that will be fair to the farmer. 

Very truly yours, 
W. D. Lawson. 
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CLARK, BOWLING & CANDLER, 
Montgomery, Ala., May 13, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: Mr. J. M. Gloer, 
of Atlanta, has furnished me with a copy of 
your remarks recently to the Senate on the 
farm question. It is indeed gratifying for 
those of us who are vitally interested in 
cotton to find that we have such a strong 
friend in the Senate. Members of the At- 
lantic Cotton Association, as you probably 
know, heartily concur in your thinking that 
a compensatory payment plan is the answer 
to the cotton question. You may rest as- 
sured that we will lend you all the support 
we can in order to get legislation through 
for the 1959 crop. 

Sincerely, 
RANDOLPH CANDLER. 
ANDERSON, S. C., May 7, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: I have just read 
your proposal for new farm legislation. I 
believe your plan would come nearer solving 
the problems of the farmer in the Southeast 
than anything that has been tried yet. It 
would let farmers who want to farm, farm 
with some prospect of making a living at it. 
It would save small business depending on 
farm trade from strangulation by the soil 
bank. 

It seems to be Mr. Benson’s idea to abolish 
the small farmer. Your plan would give 
the farmers of the Southeast a chance to 
prosper again. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. FARMER. 

P. S.—I have 10-acre cotton allotment. 

ANDERSON FERTILIZER CO., INC., 
Anderson, S. C., May 7, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: Your proposed 
reorganization of the farm legislation, about 
which I have read with much interest in 
the press, seems to me to be a sensible plan. 
As you probably know, the present legisla- 
tion is rapidly destroying all small business 
in the Southeast which is set up to serve 
the farmer, as well as country merchants 
and others who are dependent upon this 
business from the rural areas. 

I am satisfied that what we need in this 
country is more people to go to work and 
fewer people to be paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment not to work. A strong economy 
can never be built up by paying people to 
do nothing. 

Your plan would also revive the cotton 
textile industry which is slowly being 
smothered under the present farm program. 

Yours very truly, 
Gro. W. GAGE. 
JOSEPH WALKER & CO., 
Columbia, S. C., May 6, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: I have just seen 
& copy of your remarks on the floor of the 
Senate relative to the current farm program 
and offering a bold approach to the dilemma 
that we face. 

May I congratulate you on the completely 
Tealistic and forthright way you have faced 
up to the miserable mess in which we find 
ourselves. 

I know that your approach is sound and 
workable. It is the quickest, cheapest, and 
most effective way to get our agriculture back 
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again on the path of sound and lasting pros- 
perity. 

I have lived with the cotton problem for 
many years. I can tell you from personal 
knowledge that unless something is done and 
done right now to allow cotton to sell at a 
competitive price, that our cotton farmers 
will see wholesale desertions next season by 
their best customers, the domestic mills, to 
the synthetics. I know of many mills in this 
locality that are considing going on rayon, 
either wholely or in part, simply because they 
cannot hope to spin cotton at the artificial 
price which it will bring in the 1958-59 sea- 
son. These losses to the synthetics have 
been going on for a long time. We have been 
holding an umbrella in the shape of our arti- 
ficial price props over the big chemical com- 
bines under which they are researching our 
cotton farmers out of business. 

The farmer must be compensated for the 
inequity of his situation; to that all are 
agreed. District compensatory payments are 
the best way to do it in spite of the fact that 
the professionals of the big farm organiza- 
tions and, apparently, Mr. Benson are op- 
posed. 

In my judgment if you persist in your point 
of view, you will discover increasing support 
throughout our Southland and will earn the 
gratitude of all our citizens for the restora- 
tion of the great cotton industry to health 
and service to our Nation. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH WALKER, Jr. 

FARMERS INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSES, 

Lake City, Fla., April 26, 1958. 
Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TALMADGE: May I congrat- 
ulate you on the magnificent speech you 
made in the United States Senate, as re- 
ported by United Press April 23, 1958. 

Since reading the newspaper account of 
your speech I have discussed it with every 
farmer I have had the opportunity of talking 
with, and they expressed themselves as be- 
ing heartily in accord. They agree that the 
present program has been a miserable fail- 
ure and that your suggestion certainly does 
indicate a bold and realistic approach. 

Perhaps you will agree that the small to- 
bacco farmer of south Georgia and north 
Plorida really has no program at all. He 
has consistently been punished for the sins 
committed by growers in other States. It 
was my privilege to attend, by invitation, a 
tobacco meeting at South Georgia Junior 
College in Douglas last fall, at which time 
it was indicated, just as you have said, the 
small farmer for whom farming is a way 
of life, has been forced off the farm. Now 
he is being laid off or working only part time 
in the small manufacturing plants that have 
come to our small communities the past few 
years. The pulp and paper mills of south 
Georgia and north Florida are, or so I am 
informed, working only part time. 

Senator, I have been a resident warehouse- 
man of Lake City for the past 18 years. 
Prior to that time I operated in Hahira, I 
was born on a tobacco farm in Tennessee and 
have operated warehouses in every State in 
the Southeast that sell tobacco at auction, 
with one exception. I have also bought to- 
bacco for both foreign and domestic trade. 
I have friends with the buying companies, 
some of them in high places of responsibility 
and some of 25 to 30 years duration, all of 
whom have been telling me for the past 
20 years that type 14 (Georgia-Florida) flue- 
cured is not being grown in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply world demand. Even more 
important is the fact that most of our grow- 
ers do not have enough allotment to afford 
their families a decent living, only a bare 
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existence. I do not have to tell you that 
they are folks who do not have enough land 
for large cattle ranches or other farming 
opportunities. 

Please let me know if I can in any way 
asist in getting your plan to the small farm- 
ers in north Florida. In the past the farm- 
ers have not been sufficiently informed by 
the so-called farm program as related to 
world markets. 

In conclusion I would like to say that I 
know that you are a member of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee and that you have 
perhaps gained more recognition In a short 
time than any United States Senator of 
modern times. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, 

Very truly yours, 
W. R. CARTER. 

P. S—May I have a copy of the Senate 


speech referred to? 
W.R.C. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
bill to which I refer is my compensatory 
payment plan based upon allotment of 
the farmer’s pro rata share of basic farm 
commodities for domestic consumption. 
In other words, Mr. President, under it 
Farmer Jones’ share of the domestic cot- 
ton allotment would be allotted to him 
in bales of cotton. In that way, Mr. 
President, we could control production 
by units of measurement rather than by 
acres. 

It has been demonstrated, Mr. Presi- 
dent, during the last twenty-odd years, 
that an allotment by acres does not 
necessarily control the production of 
wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, or 
any other basic farm commodity. 

The reasons we fail to control produc- 
tion on an acreage basis are that some 
farmers are more efficient than others, 
some soil is more fertile than other soil, 
some farmers use more fertilizer than 
others, and some farmers use more in- 
secticides than others. 

The only way we can hope eventually 
to control the production of basic farm 
commodities in America is by changing 
the method of allotment from acres to 
bales, bushels, pounds, and other realis- 
tic units of measurement. 

Mr. President, the farmer’s share of 
these basic farm commodities for domes- 
tic consumption ought to be supported 
at 100 percent of parity. If 100 percent 
of parity is a fair price, why should the 
farmer be required to take less than a 
fair price for commodities to be con- 
sumed in a nation where we have mini- 
mum wage laws, the collective bargain- 
ing power of unions, inflation running 
rampant, and continually rising costs? 

Yet we are told by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the White House that 
while everything else is going up, up, up, 
the price for everything the farmer sells 
must go down, down, down. 

We must understand, Mr. President, 
that in the United States of America we 
have the world’s highest standard of 
living. We must produce farm com- 
modities not only for domestic con- 
sumption but also for export. We can- 
not expect the farmers of America who 
produce farm commodities for domestic 
consumption to have to compete with 
the farmers of India, Pakistan, Brazil, 
Turkey, Egypt, or other countries which 
have low standards of living. To do that 
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Mr. President, would mean bringing the 
standard of living of the farmers of the 
United States down to the level of over- 
seas living standards. 

Mr. President, my compensatory pay- 
ment plan would let all farm prices seek 
their own levels. In that way we could 
have complete freedom to export with- 
out need for a Public Law 480. We 
would not need to have the Government 
Going the buying. We would not need 
to have the Government doing the ware- 
housing. We would not need to have 
the Government doing the selling. We 
could let all the farm commodities seek 
their own price levels, and on each farm- 
er’s share of the national domestic 
market, we could guarantee compensa- 
tory payments of the difference between 
the market price and 100 percent of 
parity. 

Then, after each farmer has a guar- 
anteed income on his share of the na- 
tional market, we would give him free- 
dom to farm. If he wanted to plant 
more cotton, he could plant more cot- 
ton. If he wanted to plant more tobac- 
co, he could plant more tobacco. He 
could plant more peanuts, more wheat, 
or more of any other farm commodity 
he might wish to plant. 

On the remainder of his product which 
would go for export, the Government 
would give no support. The responsibil- 
ity for selling it on the world market 
would be returned to the farmer and pri- 
vate enterprise where it rightly belongs. 

In that way we could take the Gov- 
ernment out of the warehousing busi- 
ness, out of the buying business, and 
out of the selling business. Taking the 
Government out of the warehousing 
business alone would save the taxpayers 
$1 million a day. 

I asked the Library of Congress to 
prepare figures showing the cost of 
supporting all basic farm commodities, 
except corn, at 90 percent of parity. 
The figure was placed between $1,200,- 
000,000 and $1,600,000,000; yet according 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, at the 
present time we are spending $34 bil- 
lion on all agricultural programs. 

The trouble is that the farmer does 
not get the money. 

I asked Mr. Casso, economist for the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to do some further research 
on the cost of my plan. According to 
his figures, for $4,200,000,000 we could 
support all basic farm commodities for 
domestic consumption at 100 percent of 
parity, even if the price level dropped 
as low as 45 percent of parity. 

What would my plan do? 

First, it would give the farmer com- 
plete freedom to farm. 

Second, it would guarantee him a fair 
share of the national income. 

Third, it would let commodity prices 
seek their natural levels. 

It would allow us to produce in abun- 
dance, not only for the domestic market, 
but also for the export market as well. 

Some have criticized the plan as being 
socialistic. 

Some have referred to it as a Brannan 
plan. 
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It is not a Brannan plan at all because 
the Brannan plan would have regulated 
the production and marketing of all 
farm commodities from seed to con- 
sumption. 

On the contrary, this program would 
restore farming in the United States to 
a free enterprise base. It would give 
our farmers complete freedom to plant 
as much of any product as they might 
desire and, on their share of the national 
domestic consumption, would guarantee 
them 100 percent of parity. 

There is nothing wrong with that. It 
is only fair and is nothing more than 
the equivalent of labor’s minimum wage 
and industry’s tariff. 

My bill is pending before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
at the present time. However, I realize 
that with the present attitudes of the 
White House and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture being what they are, we have no 
chance whatever of passing that bill at 
this session of Congress. But tonight, 
with the wool amendment, we passed an 
identical measure for the benefit of the 
country’s wool producers. We have had 
such a measure on the books for some 
years. It was recommended by the 
presiden and the Secretary of Agricul- 

ure. 

After I introduced this compensatory 
payment plan the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. Seaton, went before the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and recommended an identical plan for 
mineral producers. I am referring to 
producers of lead, zinc, tungsten, and 
copper. Mr. President, if that sort of 
plan is fair for those who produce min- 
erals, why would it not also be fair for 
those who produce corn and wheat? If 
that sort of plan is fair for those who 
produce wool, why would it not also be 
equally fair for the man who produces 
cotton? Frankly, Mr. President, it is 
the only means by which the farmers 
can receive their fair share of the na- 
tional income. 

Now, I wish to address myself to the 
pending bill, S. 4071, upon which we 
shall vote momentarily. 

It is by no means an ideal farm bill. 
On the contrary, there are many as- 
pects of it which are extremely distaste- 
ful to me. 

The only good thing I can say about 
the bill is that it is better than no bill 
at all. 

I shall address myself specifically to 
cotton. 

The national cotton allotment this 
year is about 17,600,000 acres and the 
present law expires this year. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture already has an- 
nounced that, unless the present law is 
extended or a new law is enacted, he will 
act under the old law fixing the cotton 
acreage quota at 14,200,000 acres. 

What would that mean? It would 
mean a 20 percent acreage reduction for 
every cotton farmer in the United States. 
And I submit to you, Mr. President, that 
the cotton farmers already have had all 
the acreage reduction they can possibly 
stand. 

In Alabama, for example, 83.3 percent 
of all the cotton acreage allotments are 
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10 acres or less. In my own State of 
Georgia 76.9 percent of all the cotton al- 
lotments are 10 acres or less. In the 
State of North Carolina 89.6 percent of 
all the cotton acreage allotments are 10 
acres or less. 

Almost 50 percent of the cotton acreage 
allotments in my State of Georgia are 
5 acres or less. 

That means that the principal cash 
crop of those who till the small, family- 
size farms of Georgia amounts to less 
than $600 a year for each family. That 
is their gross income from their princi- 
pal farm crop. 

These people live useful lives and make 
useful citizens. They live on small 
farms which most of them own them- 
selves. They grow gardens as their prin- 
cipal source of food. Most of them have 
a milk cow, hogs and some chickens. 
‘They are God-fearing, hard-working 
people who make a living by the toil of 
their hands. They do not ask anyone 
for anything except fair treatment. And, 
yet, they are the same people who will 
have to take acreage reductions of 20 
percent on their cotton allotments un- 
less we pass some legislation for their 
benefit this year. 

These people in my own State of 
Georgia to whom I refer have their 
counterparts throughout the entire tra- 
ditional Cotton Belt from Virginia to 
Texas. Many similar persons will be 
found in the southwest, in the new cot- 
ton belt which has been developed only 
recently. 

To suffer that sort of acreage reduc- 
tion, would mean that those good, God- 
fearing, hard-working people would be 
driven from their farms because their 
allotments would have been reduced 
beyond the level of minimum existence. 
They would be forced into the cities to 
add to the already high unemployment 
rolls and to compete for scarce laboring 
jobs for which they are ill qualified. 

This particular bill fixes a national 
cotton acreage allotment of 16,310,000 
acres. In other words, it would give our 
cotton farmers more than 2 million addi- 
tional acres of cotton as compared to 
what they would get if no bill is enacted. 

That is the only feature which makes 
it at all attractive. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, in connection with an 
amendment which I offered and which 
was supported by Democratic and Re- 
publican members alike, has provided in 
this particular bill that cotton farmers 
with allotments of 10 acres or less will 
not take a reduction under the act. 
That will mean that cotton farmers 
who have allotments of 10 acres or more 
will take acreage reductions of some- 
thing like 10 percent instead of the 20 
percent which would be the case in the 
absence of any new farm legislation this 
session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
how much additional time would the 
Senator from Georgia like? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be permitted to 
speak for another minute. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Georgia may have 5 more minutes on 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized for 
an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Many of us were 
therefore placed in the unfortunate 
dilemma of having to support legisla- 
tion which we did not desire. 

The pending bill is by no means per- 
fect. 

I have voted against amendments on 
the floor of the Senate tonight which, 
ordinarily, I would have liked to sup- 
port. I voted against them because of 
the continued threats of the Secretary of 
Agriculture that the adoption of certain 
amendments would result in the bill 
being vetoed. 

In other words, this bill has been 
written in the very shadow of a White 
House veto. 

The bill does not represent desirable 
legislation, but it is better than no legis- 
lation at all. Therefore, I say, let us 
pass the bill, bad though it be, and thus 
salvage what we can from a bad situa- 
tion. Let us hope that, Mr. President, 
in the not too distant future, when there 
is a more favorable climate in the White 
House and in the Department of Agri- 
culture, Congress can pass farm legisla- 
tion which will be of benefit to the 
unfortunate people who receive the low- 
est income of any group in America, our 
farmers. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the senior 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment my distinguished col- 
league for the presentation he has made 
this evening. He well knows that the 
small farmers in the cotton-producing 
areas are being liquidated by the present 
policies of the administration and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

I am heartsick to contemplate the bill 
which is called a farm bill. It is a real 
problem to determine whether it is 
worthy of support. However, because 
the amendment which was proposed by 
my colleague and accepted by the com- 
mittee and which is designed to pro- 
tect farmers who have 10 acres or less 
in cotton allotments, I shall support the 
bill. 

I wish to pay my very highest tribute 
to my distinguished colleague for offer- 
ing the amendment, which makes this 
bill at least palatable to those of us who 
represent the States of the old historic 
cotton-producing area. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the extended speeches to which the 
Members of this body have been sub- 
jected during the past few days have 
been notable for at least one thing—the 
frequent use of facts to reach conclu- 
sions not proven by the facts used. 

Some statements made during this 
long debate have distorted the true pic- 
ture in agriculture. This has been done 
in a variety of ways. 

It has been especially significant to 
me that in attempting to minimize the 
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accomplishments in agriculture under 
the Eisenhower-Benson administration, 
comparisons have been made with the 
years of the Korean war. 

It should be unnecessary to spend any 
time reminding the Members of the Sen- 
ate of the Korean war casualties that 
are basic statistics which must be figured 
into the farm price picture of 1951. 
Note that the year I have referred to is 
the year 1951 when the early impact of 
the Korean war held farm prices up 
briefly. Long before the end of the 
Korean war, however, farm prices had 
started to skid downward because the 
Korean war did not increase appreciably 
the world demand for red meats, nor did 
that war reduce appreciably world pro- 
duction of agricultural commodities 
other than rice. 

It is inconceivable for me to under- 
stand how anyone can attempt to fool 
the American people with a comparison 
of wartime prices and income with our 
peacetime prices of 1958. I cannot im- 
agine that the gentlemen who have spent 
considerable hours discussing these war- 
induced prices would favor a repetition 
of the circumstances which stimulated 
the above-average wartime prices. Iam 
a firm believer that the farmers of this 
country prefer the record high peacetime 
prices which they are receiving today 
and with their boys at home riding a 
tractor rather than riding a tank up some 
dusty hillside in Korea. 

Now I want to say that this Republican 
administration does not have to rely on 
the immense demands of war to develop 
a sound, reasonable, and good price 
structure for the farmers and ranchers 
of this country. ‘Jhe facts prove that 
income per person on farms from all 
sources was $967 in 1957, the second 
highest on record, 8 percent higher than 
in 1956 and the highest since the Korean 
war. 

But, in addition, this income per per- 
son on farms during 1958 may well set 
a new all-time record, in war or peace. 
I repeat, income per person on farms may 
well set a new all-time record in 1958. 

Realized net income of farm operators 
in the first half of 1958 was at an annual 
rate of approximately $13.3 billion—22 
percent higher than in the first half of 
1957. The increase from a year earlier 
was the greatest since the end of World 
War II, when price controls were elim- 
inated. Gross farm income in this period 
was the highest on record. 

I could keep the floor for several hours 
to list the true facts which refute and 
repudiate the reckless charges that have 
been voiced here since Wednesday, but 
such action is not necessary when we 
examine the facts and evaluate the un- 
fair comparisons which have been made 
by opponents of sound beneficial farm 
legislation. 

If some Members of this body wish to 
return to a state of war to create the 
prices upon which they have been basing 
all their comments, then let them be 
more specific. I hope they will be big 
enough however, and I believe that they 
are, to join with the majority and pass 
this needed farm bill. 

It is possible there are some who will 
vote against this basically good farm bill 
which we will pass as soon as the ora- 
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tory subsides. Some of these negative 
votes may be stimulated by the detailed 
listing of wartime prices to which we 
have been subjected. Remember the 
cause for those prices—war. It was the 
impact of war which brought the high 
prices of 1951 and it was war also that 
took its toll of the lives and limbs of 
American boys—American boys from 
New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, and 
from the farms of Iowa, Indiana, Ne- 
braska, and Idaho. 

As for me, my vote will be cast for 
sound, beneficial farm legislation that 
will enable this administration in peace 
time to make even further advancements 
in our agricultural economy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, today I 
voted against several amendments which 
I regarded as meritorious. I regret that 
the unfortunate situation in which I 
found myself required such action. The 
President of the United States has al- 
ready vetoed one agricultural bill. We 
are near the end of this session of Con- 
gress, and there still remains the neces- 
sity of enacting a farm bill in order to 
avoid extreme suffering and hardship, 
particularly by the family-size farmer. 

Therefore, I have preferred to sup- 
port the bill as it emerged from the com- 
mittee, in the belief that thereby there 
would be afforded the best opportunity 
of enacting a bill, not such a bill as I 
should like to see enacted, but, since we 
are over the barrel, the very best we can 
pass. under the circumstances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has yielded 10 
minutes to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in a 
few minutes the Senate will pass the 
present farm bill. But before that hap- 
pens, however, I think it is well that the 
country should at least know what the 
forces are which are working for the 
passage of this bill. 

First, it is quite clear that the admin- 
istration is determined to destroy price 
supports and production controls; that 
it is determined to do this as quickly 
and as effectively as possible; that it 
would like to do so on a wholesale scale 
for all commodities; but fearing that to 
carry out such a wholesale plan im- 
mediately would perhaps range the Sen- 
ate against it, it wants to proceed com- 
modity by commodity, picking out the 
weakest spots and punishing them, mak- 
ing temporary alliances, and then, when 
those alliances are no longer needed, 
probably their allies also will have their 
throats cut. 

I believe the administration is thor- 
oughly sincere in what they are doing. 
I am not questioning their sincerity for 
a minute. They are supported by other 
sincere Senators on the Republican side 
of the aisle who do not believe in the 
program of production controls and price 
supports. They will have, with the ex- 
ception of some Senators, an almost solid 
phalanx of their party behind this pro- 
gram. 

Then they faced our southern friends, 
as has been stated, with a very great 
dilemma. As the Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Gore] has said, and as the 
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Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
has made clear, the administration has 
the cotton States over a barrel. If no 
bill is passed, cotton acreage will be 
cut. If a bill unsatisfactory to the ad- 
ministration were passed, it would result 
in cotton acreage being cut. So by 
blackmail, they compelled the southern 
Senators to join them. As the price of 
joining, they succeeded in getting 
southern Senators unwillingly to scut- 
tle all other attempts to bring other 
commodities in. 

I wish to say here and now that I do 
not blame any southern Senator what- 
soever for supporting the bill. The 
southern Senators did so under duress. 
It has been made perfectly clear that 
this is why they acted. 

In order to get more votes, the ad- 
ministration had rice included in the 
bill. They protected rice at 75 percent 
of parity, as cotton was being protected 
at between 75 and 80 percent of parity. 
Then, realizing that they still probably 
did not have enough votes, they sought 
support from the wool States, and prom- 
ised protection for wool at 106 percent 
of parity; or, if the revenues were insuf- 
ficient, at 85 percent of parity. 

The people who were left out were 
those of the great upper basin of the 
Mississippi. There is nothing in the 
bill for them. There is virtually noth- 
ing in the bill for corn, because the $1.10 
a bushel, with no limits on production, 
is only 62 percent of parity. 

There is nothing in the bill for dairy 
products. The bill is a direct blow at 
soybeans, because as more cotton is pro- 
duced, cottonseed production is of 
course also increased, and hence more 
cottonseed oil will help to drive down the 
prices of soybean oil and soybeans. 

So the bill, in my judgment, is disas- 
trous for the upper Mississippi Valley. 

The extraordinary feature is that this 
is the region which gives the Republican 
Party its great strength and that its 
representatives are faithful to a party 
which is not faithful to them. 

I am therefore opposed to this bill. I 
think the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE], in his brilliant speech, has 
indicated some of the lines along which 
we must move in the future. But I 
think it is time for those of us to have 
the interests of all of agriculture at 
heart, and who especially represent the 
farmers who produce corn, soybeans, 
wheat, and dairy products, to indicate 
our disapproval of this slaughter of our 
farm program. 

I believe the administration is riding 
for a great fall. There will be no limits 
on the production of corn. There is a 
huge wheat crop. With the inelastic 
demand for farm products, where an in- 
crease of 1 percent in the quantity of 
farm products will cause a decrease of 
probably 3 to 4 percent in the price per 
unit, this means that the farmers will 
receive a smaller gross income for a larg- 
er total crop and have a still smaller 
income. 

I predict that these chickens will come 
home to roost, if I may use that expres- 
sion, either this fall or next year. 

While the forces on the other side of 
the aisle, and their unwilling allies on 
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this side of the aisle, will win a tempo- 
rary victory this evening, the ultimate 
test is what will happen to the price of 
corn, the price of hogs, the price of live- 
stock, the price of wheat, the price of 
soybeans, and the price of dairy prod- 
ucts? 

My own prediction is that the bill will 
prove to be disastrous to the interests of 
the great agricultural sections of the 
country which I, in part, represent. But 
this is a matter for the future, and that 
alone can tell. 

I merely felt it was my duty to record 
what I regard as the moving forces in 
what we have seen going on for some 
days, and to say that, in my judgment, 
this is a disastrous bill, especially so for 
the farmers of the upper Mississippi 
Valley. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 10 minutes to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish, first, to compliment the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Tatmapce] for the excellent ad- 
dress he delivered, and for the very able 
manner in which he dealt with the farm 
problem. He has well described, I 
think, the dilemma in which many of 
us found ourselves. 

I compliment him, too, for the 
amendment which takes care of the lit- 
tle cotton farmer who has 10 acres or 
less, without taking away from the other 
farmers, because a special fund is cre- 
ated—310,000 acres—to help the small 
farmer. 

I wish to ask a question about one 
other matter: about the little cotton 
merchant. We have the great cotton 
merchants who carry on the export busi- 
ness. But the average town in the cot- 
ton area has always had its cotton mar- 
keted by the little, local cotton mer- 
chant. 

In this bill, it sems to me, the 
Government is about to become the sole 
cotton merchant, except for the mass 
movement. In other words, it seems to 
me that the little man is being squeezed 
out of the cotton business. I wish the 
Senator from Georgia would comment 
on that question and tell us whether 
that is true. Will the little cotton mer- 
chant be pushed out of business? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama for the 
generosity of his remarks, I certainly 
compliment him as one of the outstand- 
ing farm leaders in Congress. He is al- 
ways diligent in his efforts to protect 
farmers, particularly the small farmers. 

One of the features of the bill which 
I dislike provides that the A-type cotton 
farmer shall market his cotton to the 
CCC through a purchase plan. A great 
many small cotton buyers, particularly 
those in the Southeast, have been con- 
cerned and alarmed about that feature. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Alabama has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 
additional minute to the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Some cotton buy- 
ers from Alabama and also Georgia vis- 
ited my office to look into the matter. 
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I called Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Marvin L. McLain and made an 
appointment for them to see him. 

They returned and reported that Mr. 
McLain was sympathetic to their partic- 
ular plight. It was a matter which they 
felt could be handled administratively 
through the Department of Agriculture. 
I hope it will be taken up and will be 
handled administratively to the degree 
that cotton will still move in the normal 
cotton channels, rather than find its way 
into Government warehouses through 
Government purchases. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then the Senator 
believes, as I understand him, that the 
matter can be handled administratively. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. McLain has in- 
dicated that that will be his purpose. He 
has said he is sympathetic to the prob- 
lem and hopes he can reach a solution 
which will protect their interests. They 
went home well pleased with the con- 
ference. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the junior 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to use these few moments to say, 
first of all, to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], that I 
appreciate the courtesy he has extended 
to me, as one member of the committee. 

He has known of my different views on 
many of the phases of the bill. 

During the time when the bill was 
before the committee, he was very con- 
siderate, and gave us an opportunity to 
present our views, in detail, on any mat- 
ter. Amendments were offered and con- 
sidered—although regrettably, from my 
point of view, many of the amendments 
were not adopted. 

However, in the committee the bill 
was improved. I have commented on 
those improvements in discussing the 
feed-grain amendments. 

I also wish to commend the distin- 
guished majority leader, the senior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Jounson], for the 
courtesies he has extended and the spirit 
of cooperation and comity which he al- 
ways exhibits. 

Mr. President, tonight we are witness- 
ing what might be called the final chap- 
ters of the breakdown of a great farm 
program. The first blow at this program 
was in 1954, and then in 1956, and now 
again in 1958. I want the Senate to 
remember that since 1952, farm surpluses 
have grown every year, the cost of the 
farm program is now 5% times greater 
than it was in 1952—it is now more than 
$6 billion a year—but, despite all that, 
there are now fewer farmers, fewer farms 
and, although the volume of production 
has increased, the gross income has de- 
creased—debts have increased, and net 
income has fallen. The only reason that 
the per capita income appears to hold 
up, as compared to income in 1952, is 
because the per capita income has been 
increased due to Government payments, 
Prices for agricultural products are down, 
farm costs are up. 

I remind my colleagues that while the 
farmers constitute a minority, they are 
a most essential minority. 

I warn my colleagues not to fool with 
the farm economy, because those who 
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do that are touching the heartstrings of 
the American way of life. 

As the bill stands tonight, it is a re- 
pudiation of what was promised in the 
two party platforms. It repudiates the 
pledges of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. We have accomplished something 
in the way of improving the bill, for we 
have placed in it a provision reasserting 
the principle of parity, even though the 
principle has been stripped naked by the 
60 percent of parity reference. 

Mr. President, I did not come to the 
Senate to be satisfied with 60 percent 
of parity. 

Can any person live on 60 percent of 
what he should have in order to provide 
for a proper living? Yet 60 percent of 
parity is the edict of doom by this Con- 
gress to certain segments of agriculture. 
It is unfair; it is unreasonable. It is the 
path to depression and trouble. 

Mr. President, I sympathize with the 
Senators from the States in which cotton 
is produced; I want all my colleagues to 
know that. In fact, I said so in the first 
part of my remarks during the long ses- 
sion on yesterday. I said that I know the 
cotton producers in those States are “over 
the barrel”; they needed acreage, and I 
wanted to help them get the necessary 
acreage. 

Earlier today, I proposed the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, so the bill 
could be voted either up or down at a 
reasonable hour, for I believe in legis- 
lating; I do not believe in procrasti- 
nating. 

But, I believe the bill is an unfortunate 
one. I believe that, in the long run, 
the bill will work great injury to the 
American agriculture and the entire 
economy. 

What a tragedy it is that there has 
been no leadership from the administra- 
tion. There has been only one thought 
in regard to agriculture, namely, lower 
prices and a hope for decreased produc- 
tion, so that perhaps thereby—through 
the operation of the principle of 
scarcity—there will be better prices in 
the market place. This is a fallacious 
theory, and a disastrous one, 

I welcome the opportunity to debate 
with any person—either in the Gov- 
ernment or outside it—on the proposi- 
tion lower prices will reduce production. 
Mr. President, that is an erroneous prop- 
osition; it is false; and it has been 
proven so again and again and again. 
The income and production statistics 
prove the error of the administration’s 
policy. 

But what do we have from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in the way of 
leadership and program? ‘The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recommends re- 
duced prices, in the hope that, by means 
of the process of economic attrition and 
reducing the farm family numbers— 
finally, after more and more people have 
been driven from the land they love and 
the homes they have built, perhaps then 
there will be sufficient scarcity, so that 
prices will rise, and benefit the few who 
remain. What a cruel operation. It is 
beneath the dignity of the Government 
of this Republic. It is shameful. 

Mr. President, I cannot accept such a 
philosophy or policy. I will not vote for 
a bill that I believe has within it provi- 
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sion for the cruel process of economic 
attrition. 

I respect those who have to vote for 
the bill—those who are forced to vote 
for the bill. And I say to my friend, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], 
who tonight made a magnificent ad- 
dress—that I know what the needs of his 
State are, and I know how hard he 
fought in the committee for the family 
farmers of his State. I respect him for 
what he has done. I realize that he is 
compelled by circumstances beyond his 
control to vote for this bill. I extend to 
him my sympathy and my understand- 
ing as I do to my other colleagues from 
the cotton and rice producing areas. 

But, Mr. President, in the case of those 
who do not need to yield to the threat of 
veto and those who do not need to vote 
for this bill, I wait for the day when we 
shall be on the public platforms. I will 
be there, if the good Lord is willing to 
give me the strength to be there; and I 
will fight out this issue before the Amer- 
ican people. They are just, fair, kind, 
and good. Then we shall see what their 
verdict will be, when they find that what 
we are offering them is more of the same 
bad medicine, more of the same pain 
and anguish. They who receive less and 
less return from an economy that ex- 
pects more and more from them will not 
quickly or easily forgive what has been 
done to them, 

That is my message tonight; and, on 
the question of the passage of the bill, 
I am perfectly willing to vote “No.” 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record a statement I 
have prepared on the pending bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HrusKA 

It is my hope that S. 4071 will be approved 
by the Senate and, in due time, enacted 
into law. This bill treats of three of the 
basic crops—rice, cotton, and corn and the 
feed grains. Others are better versed than 
I in the problems of rice and cotton. Ne- 
braska is a major corn producer, however, 
and in that regard, I should like to make a 
few brief comments. 

For some time, it has been obvious that 
new legislation was needed regarding corn 
and feed grains. Acreage allotments for 
corn have been unworkable. This was 
shown by the general disregard of allotments 
which has developed, and also by the heavy 
production of oats, rye, barley, and grain 
sorghums by those who did comply with 
them. 

There being no marketing penalties for 
corn, its acreage allotments have been en- 
forced only through denial of price support 
and denial of Soil Bank payments. Such 
denials were not enough to do the job, They 
have not been effective, 

Corn is largely fed onthe farm where it 
is raised. Denial of price supports furnishes 
no incentive to comply with acreages. By 
far the greatest percentage of corn raisers 
did not comply. 

Those who did comply turned to two ave- 
nues to overcome the small acreage allot- 
ments: (1) They resorted to every device to 
increase production, to use the very best of 
seed, and high power fertilizer, and to irri- 
gation wherever possible; (2) they put old 
corn acreages into sorghums. As a result, 
more total feed (corn plus feed grains) was 
raised. The purpose of the program was 
thus defeated. 
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Another very bad and confusing factor 
arose from establishment of commercial 
corn-producing areas within which acreage 
allotments were imposed. Often it would 
happen that neighboring farmers, with a 
road between them, and in different coun- 
ties, would have a difference of as much as 
25 cents per bushel. This is not conducive 
to good administration. It is very confus- 
ing. 

Briefly, S. 4071 removes the designation of 
commercial corn counties. It removes acre- 
age allotments beginning with the 1959 
crops. Support prices for corn would be es- 
tablished at 90 percent of the average price 
for the 3 preceding years, but not less than 
$1.10 a bushel. While this price is below 
present rates, the farmer’s income may be 
increased because of his freedom to plant 
larger acreages. 

Also, beginning in 1959, price supports 
would be made available for oats, barley, rye, 
and grain sorghums. They will be at such 
levels not less than 60 percent of the parity 
price therefor, as is fair and reasonable in 
relation to price supports on corn. In de- 
termining what is fair and reasonable in 
this regard, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
take into consideration the feeding value of 
each feed grain in relation to corn, their 
normal price relationship, location and stor- 
ability of the commodity, and other relevant 
factors. 

One feature of this provision should be 
emphasized, in the light of the experience of 
corn farmers last year in Nebraska and other 
areas of the Midwest where excess moisture 
heavily damaged the crop. 

The average price for the preceding 3 years 
will be adjusted to make it the average price 
of high-grade corn in good condition so that 
the farmer will not be penalized for the fact 
that, under certain climatic conditions, there 
may be wet or soft corn which sells below 
the market price. 

This bill is not a comprehensive one, It 
does not pretend to be, nor is it, free from 
criticism as to individual provisions. 

But it is a fresh approach. It appears to 
be sound as far as it goes. It should be 
given a fair trial. 

It is my hope that the Senate will approve 
S. 4071 and that the other body will be 
given a chance to duly consider and act 
upon it as well. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I 
should like to be yielded 1 minute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, many 
have labored long and hard on the bill. 

I wish especially to commend the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER]. He is one of the 
busiest Members who serves in this body, 
and he works on perhaps more subjects 
than do many of the other Members. I 
know that in connection with this bill 
ne has had many heart-rending experi- 
ences and many disappointments; but 
he has labored on and on. All of us 
are greatly indebted to him. 

I also wish to commend the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] for his 
very vigorous efforts in the committee, 
even though at first the results were 
highly discouraging. He was assisted 
by other members; but he took the brunt 
of the burden, and he took the lead, and 
he fought the good fight, for the inclu- 
sion of the so-called 10-acre provision. 

That provision will not help anyone 
much, but it will help a great many to 
some extent. It will affect more than 
66 percent of all the cottongrowers in 
the entire Nation, and, in the case of 
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some States, as many as 89 percent. 

Those little farmers have had their al- 

lotments trimmed down and whittled 

away and kicked around; and they have 
been put at the boot end of all the farm 
programs, until now they are below the 
existence level, so far as the production 
of cotton is concerned, It is true that 
the 10-acre provision will not help them 

a great deal, but it will help them some. 
So I highly commend and thank the 

junior Senator from Georgia, too. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a statement prepared by me, 
in regard to an amendment I offered, 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR STENNIS IN SUPPORT 
OF AMENDMENT To DELETE STATE ACREAGE 
FREEZE FROM THE AGRICULTURE BILL 
Under the present law, the national allot- 

ment is allocated to States on the basis of 
State history during a 5-year period. In the 
case of 1959, each State would receive a cot- 
ton allotment based on acreage history dur- 
ing the years 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957. 
Under this procedure, the oldest history year 
is dropped each season and the latest past 
year is added in computing the new allot- 
ment base. This formula has resulted in 
wide shifts between States, and, unfortu- 
nately, this system has worked to the dis- 
advantage of many States during the past 
several vears. 

At a first glance, it would appear that the 
States which have lost acreage over the years 
would benefit from a State acreage freeze. 
However, after careful study of the situation, 
I find that the present law will in future 
years, favor most of the States who have lost 
acreage. 

The effect of freezing the State allotment 
at the 1958 level would actually prevent 
many States in the Southeast from rgaining 
acreage in future yars. 

The proposd acreage freeze would prevent 
the Southeast from gaining 81,000 acres in 
1959, and in the case of my own State we 
would be denied about 22,668 acres in 1959, 
27,836 acres in 1960, and 12,973 acres in 1961. 
Cotton acreage planted in Mississippi in 
1958 is estimated at 1,200,000 acres. This 
is the smallest cotton acreage there since 
records began in 1866. Our acreage in Mis- 
sissippi this year is 40 percent less than the 
10-year (1947-56) average. Of course, the 
Soil Bank is responsible for some of this re- 
duction. However, this clearly illustrates 
the serious acreage problem confronting 
many of our cotton States. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted by 
the Senate. 


Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
prepared by me on the bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR STENNIS 

Since early January 1957 I have advocated 
a farm bill that would include acreage al- 
lotments at the 1957 and 1958 level of 17.5 
million acres as a minimum. I have done 
this on the Senate floor and in committees 
and in discussions with my colleagues. In 
this, I was realistic enough to say at the same 
time that if necessary to get this much acre- 
age I was willing to make some reasonable 
yield in the level of price support. Iam still 
convinced that this cotton acreage of 17.5 
million acres as a minimum should be in 
any bill that we pass. I yield on this point 
tonight only because of the direct threat of 
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a veto of any bill with a 17.5 million acre al- 
lotment. 

We have passed one farm bill this year. It 
met an Executive veto. We are faced with a 
14 million acre allotment in 1959 unless some 
bill with a better acreage becomes the law. 
We are faced with the loss of the 4-acre al- 
lotment provision for small farms. 

This bill before us tonight provides for a 
16 million acreage allotment as a minimum, 

This bill provides that all farms with 10 
acres or less cotton allotments cannot be 
reduced below the highest of their planted 
acreage for either of the last 3 years. The 
bill provided an additional 310,000 acres over 
and above the national allotment to fulfill 
this provision. This is provided without any 
loss to any other farmer. 

This 10-acre farm provision will apply to 
66 percent of the Nation's farms, and will 
apply to as high as 89.6 percent of the farms 
in some of the States. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] worked endlessly 
and effectively for this provision and de- 
serves the thanks of each such producer for 
his splendid efforts. He has mine. This is a 
valuable provision of the bill. The benefits 
brought to any one person will not be great; 
but a great number of people will benefit 
some, 

This bill provides a choice A and a choice 
B, each of which has some attractive fea- 
tures. But these provisions are temporary; 
they last only 2 years, 1959 and 1960. 

After 2 years, we will be down to a 30 cent 
floor, with an allotment of only 16 million 
acres guaranteed. To have this number of 
acres assured is worth something. We pre- 
serve the principle of support at a parity 
level, even though that level, 60 percent, does 
not appear to be valuable now. The pres- 
ervation of the principle of parity support 
levels is highly important, and highly sig- 
nificant. It is a sound and necessary provi- 
sion of the bill, even though I greatly wish 
it could have been high. Only a threat of 
an executive veto kept this figure from being 
at a higher level. 

In addition, there is some virtue in the 
bill, in that it is a small step forward in the 
problem of meeting competition, especially 
with synthetics, I wish it could have laid 
down the groundwork for an even longer 
range program. 

With the experience of 2 years that will 
pass with this bill, we will be in a better 
position to appraise the entire problem as 
well as provide a better remedy. 

With the greatest reluctance I shall vote 
for this bill. It really does not meet the 
short range nor the long range needs of the 
producer nor the consumer. It is passed 
under the threat of a Presidential veto to 
any measure more favorable to the producer. 
It is passed under the threat of the harsh- 
ness of the present law as it will operate in 
1959 and 1960. 

I shall vote for this bill under the condi- 
tions outlined and for the reasons stated. I 
hope the experience of the years to come 
will aid us in passing a better program. We 
should begin now. This measure is wholly 
inadequate to meet the conditions. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to express my appreciation 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr, 
ELLENDER], for the fine job he has done. 

Mr. President, I would be less than 
frank if I did not say that I also express 
my appreciation to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] for the contributions he has 
made, and also to the able junior Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] for his 
fine speech and for the amendments he 
succeeded in having placed in the bill. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield one-half a minute to the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
one-half a minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I, 
too, wish to join in the commendations 
to the able chairman of the committee, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER], and also to 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey], for the fight he has made 
in trying to bring some reason into this 
farm bill, because in his espousal of re- 
forms needed to make the bill a more 
effective measure, he has, to a remark- 
able degree, helped those of us who come 
from the West and those of us who come 
from the Northwest. 

I also wish to commend the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] for the 
fine fight he made for the people of his 
State. 

Those Senators have made a strong 
team; and we are proud of them, even if 
they were not able to have incorporated 
in this measure provisions for all the 
reforms they believe are needed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER had previously 
said: Mr. President, in order to conserve 
the time of the Senate, I ask that a state- 
ment I have prepared on cotton provi- 
sions and on the agricultural bill in gen- 
eral be printed at the conclusion of the 
debate on the farm bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR GOLDWATER 

For the past many months, evidence has 
been increasing that bumper crops, which 
are now ripening across the country, nearly 
assure a 15-percent increase in farm income 
for this year. 

The unfortunate part about this, however, 
is that so much of this increase will be at 
the expense of the Department of Agricul- 
ture—and the American taxpayer. I think 
that it is high time that we got down to a 
sensible farm program which was based on 
free markets with a minimum of support, 
and that confined to emergency situations. 

This year, the Department of Agriculture 
calculated that the American taxpayer 
would be tagged for the absurd sum of $5 
billion just to support the farm program. 
Unfortunately, original estimates are too 
conservative. The bonanza crops this year 
have caused the budget officials to revise 
this estimate by some 25 percent to the 
point that the American taxpayer will be 
asked to pick up the tab of some $6.3 bil- 
lion—more than the combined expenditures 
of the State Department and the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Justice, Commerce, Interior, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare—just to 
support farm prices! It will probably top by 
@ billion dollars the $5.3 billion spent in the 
last fiscal year. All this in spite of the fact 
that the smallest acreage has been planted 
since before the turn of the century. 

Not only that, but the surpluses in our 
bins and warehouses come to a frightening 
total. At the end of May of this year, the 
Government held some $7.2 billion worth of 
farm products, in spite of the vigorous efforts 
of the Department of Agriculture which have 
substantially reduced these surpluses. If 
our farm program does not become realis- 
tic quickly, it will be impossible to reduce 
this surplus during the course of the next 
year and we will have some more startling 
amounts spent for storage, in spite of the 
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hopeful calculation of just a few months 
ago, that there would be only $6.4 billion in 
the warehouses by the end of the next fiscal 
year due to the production controls and 
stepped up surplus disposal efforts. 

It is Just as simple as this. The farmers 
have been able to boost productivity faster 
than the Government can reduce acreage. 
Ten years ago, there was a total of 359 mil- 
lion acres under cultivation; 1958 crops 
cover only 330 million acres. Planting con- 
trols have caused cuts in acreage in wheat, 
corn, cotton, and tobacco, which together ac- 
count for more than half the dollar value 
of a year’s crops. An additional 28 million 
acres were placed in the Soil Bank, and these 
farmers were paid for not growing crops. 
Next year, the Soil Bank program is going 
to be abandoned, and there is going to be 
a need to take up the slack. It seems quite 
clear that if we are going to have a realistic 
program for our farmers, we must face com- 
petition. My farmers are pleading with me 
to let them do this. 

Nationwide, in cotton, 17.6 million acres 
were planted in 1958, and nearly 5 million 
acres were put in the Soil Bank. The catch 
to this, however, is the bank’s land was the 
poorest. Thus, while the cotton in cultiva- 
tion was reduced to 12.4 million acres, the 
lowest acreage since the 1880's, the cotton 
yields from 1958 are going to be at least 10 
percent above last year’s average. So, on a 
12 percent less acreage, we have a crop that 
is 2 percent smaller—which, under the pres- 
ent program, just spells further acreage cuts 
for next year. The only solution in sight is 
to get the Government off the farms and 
the farmer back into free enterprise. 

Because S. 4071 is of such great importance 
to our farmers throughout the Nation, I wish 
to summarize a compilation of views I have 
received from farmers of my State who have 
been urging that a sensible cotton program 
be adopted. 

I wish to point out at the beginning that 
the cotton program advocated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the views of my Arizona 
farmers and the provisions of this bill are al- 
most completely in accord. 

The problems the bill is designed to meet 
insofar as cotton is concerned are somewhat 
as follows: 

First. It seems to be generally agreed that 
United States cotton must move and move 
rapidly in the direction of a price which 
makes it competitive with synthetics in the 
domestic markets, and with both synthetics 
and foreign-grown cotton in world markets. 
The proposal that the price support for cot- 
ton should be geared to the 3-year average 
market price is generally favored, and this 
appears to me to represent a realistic pric- 
ing policy, combining an element of stability 
with a recognition of competition factors. 

Second. Arizona cotton farmers know that 
an increase in cotton allotment is necessary 
to insure that United States cotton may be 
prepared to enter world markets competi- 
tively and to win the markets that can be 
won on a realistic price basis. 

Third, there is need for some permanency 
in cotton legislation. It ought not to be 
necessary for the Congress to be constantly 
dealing with the situation. Marketing of 
cotton cannot be effectively accomplished in 
an atmosphere of uncertainty as to what 
Congress may do. 

This bill contains provisions which would 
result in increasing many farm acreage allot- 
ments. It would provide farmers a choice 
between two production adjustment and 
price support programs for the 1959 and 
1960 crops. Under alternative (a) program, 
the farm acreage allotment and the level 
of price support would be that determined 
on the basis of present laws. The total farm 
acreage allotments would not be less than 
16 million acres and after 1961, the parity 
support price will be 90 percent of the pre- 
vious 3-year average. Under alternative (b) 
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program, such farm acreage allotment would 
be increased by 40 percent and the level of 
price support would be 15 percentage points 
below the support level determined under 
alternative (a). The additional acreage so 
allotted to farms would not be taken into 
account in establishing future State, county, 
and farm allotments. 

The new program gives farmers an alter- 
native for 1959 and 1960, allowing them to 
choose to participate under 1 or 2 plans. 

Under plan A, all the farmer has to do is 
raise the allotted cotton acreage and the 
Government buys his crop at the announced 
support level. 

Under plan B, the farmer may plant up to 
140 percent of his computed allotment at a 
price support 15 percentage points below the 
group (a) support level. 

Under plan A, the Government buys the 
cotton. This cotton can be sold on the do- 
mestic market, but the Government could 
not accept less than 110 percent of the 
plan B price support. 

For example, if the current price support 
were 80 percent of parity, the plan A farmer 
would sell his cotton to the Government at 
80 percent of parity. The Government, in 
disposing of cotton purchased under plan 
A, would be authorized to accept not less 
than 110 percent of the plan B support level, 
or approximately 71.5 percent if it should 
choose to sell on the domestic market. 

It is anticipated that the United States 
market price will remain reasonably near 
the Government resale levels. To be more 
specific, because of United States marketing 
practices, it would approximate 110 percent 
of the 65-percent-of-parity loan level, or 
somewhere near 71 percent of parity. Assum- 
ing for a moment that the parity price were 
to remain at the present level of 38.5 cents, 
the plan B farmer raising the full amount 
of 140 percent of his acreage allotment 
would receive a support of approximately 
28.5 cents per pound, but the market price 
of 110 percent of plan B level would mean 
that the Government would be selling all 
plan A cotton at approximately 31 cents. 
Thus, it is contemplated that the plan B 
cotton would not require support and that 
the market level, domestically, would settle 
around 31 cents, Assume that, during this 
time, the world price is 29 cents. Under the 
new plan, the Government would be author- 
ized to subsidize any cotton exported by 2 
cents a pound to meet the domestic price of 
31 cents. Thus, it is contemplated that the 
actual price difference between cotton pro- 
duced on plan A farms and plan B farms 
would be in the neighborhood of 2% cents 
per pound. Thus, plan B should prove ex- 
tremely attractive to many farmers. 

Likewise, acceptance of this plan will al- 
leviate the necessity of the Soil Bank pro- 
gram, which in 1958 alone calls for the dis- 
bursement of approximately $289 million 
(of which Arizona got only $2.5 million). 
At the same time, it would place us in a 
much more nearly competitive position 
worldwide, the goal for which we have been 
striving for many years. 

I sincerely urge my colleagues to support 
this program since it promises such a very 
realistic, permanent answer for our farmers. 


Mr. KNOWLAND had previously said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an amend- 
ment which I had intended to offer to 
the pending bill, Senate bill 4071. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by Mr. 
KNOWLAND was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 16, between lines 4 and 5, add the 
following new section: 

“SALE OF COTTON ALLOTMENTS 


“Sec. —. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by add- 
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ing after section 347 the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 848. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, effective beginning with the 
1958 crop, the owner and the operator of any 
farm, except a farm for which choice (B) has 
been elected by the operator under section 
102 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, may sell and transfer the entire 
farm acreage allotment and marketing quota 
for upland cotton to any other producer 
in the United States for transfer to a farm 
owned or operated by such producer in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section. 
Such sales and transfers shall be made in 
accordance. with regulations issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Sales shall be made 
on a competitive bid basis. Acreage history 
for the farm from which the allotment is 
transferred for the 3 years immediately pre- 
ceding the year for which the allotment was 
established, shall be transferred to the farm 
to which the allotment is transferred and to 
the State and county in which such farm is 
located. Acreage transfered under this sec- 
tion and planted shall be credited to the 
State, county, and farm to which the 
acreage is transferred in determining future 
acreage allotments. The producers on a farm 
to which such acreage is transferred shall not 
be eligible for price support or subsidy in the 
year in which such acreage is transferred or 
in any succeeding year on that quantity of 
cotton determined in accordance with regu- 
lations issued by the Secretary to have been 
produced as a result of acreage transferred 
hereunder’.” 


Mr. COOPER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rrcorp two state- 
ments by me; one with reference to the 
feed-grain amendment, and one with 
reference to corn acreage allotments. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR COOPER 


I wish to give my reasons for voting for 
the feed-grain amendment to the corn pro- 
gram, which received the support of several 
members of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and of Members on both sides 
of the aisle. 

First, this plan for corn and other feed 
grains offer.d corn farmers a choice, a choice 
in many ways similar to that they have un- 
der the present program. That is, of a high- 
er support level for their corn when planted 
in compliance with a production-control 
program, or of support at not less than $1.10 
if they chose to grow all the corn they need- 
ed or wished to raise. That $1.10 guaranty 
is the same amount offered noncompliance 
farmers last year, for those who chose to 
grow corn freely for their livestock or other 
needs. 

I believe Kentucky corn growers would ap- 
prove a corn program under which they 
would have a choice of plans, to fit their in- 
dividual needs and farm operation. 

Second, this plan would have supported 
the price of corn at 85 percent of parity for 
farmers who were willing to reduce their 
corn and feed-grain acreage by 20 percent. 
Based on present parity, that would mean 
that our Kentucky farmers who chose to 
participate in this plan to reduce surplus 
production would have been able to receive 
$1.50 a bushel for the corn they did grow. 
That is a figure substantially higher than 
the $1.14 support provided for 1959 corn in 
the committee bill, or the $1.10 minimum in 
that bill. 

Because 54 percent of our Kentucky corn 
farmers already comply with their allot 
ments, choosing a higher support price in re- 
turn for limiting their production, I know 
that they would approve of this plan. 
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Third, I think the feed-grain amendment 
promised, for perhaps the first time, an 
effective production-control mechanism for 
corn and feed grains. Production control is 
essential to any successful price-support 
program. No one appreciates this fact bet- 
ter than our Kentucky farmers, who see the 
results of realistic production controls in the 
successful operation of their tobacco pro- 
gram, and in the prices received for their 
tobacco, 

Further, everyone agrees that if a pro- 
duction-control program is to be successful 
for corn, the other feed grains must also be 
included. This would have been done un- 
der the proposed amendment. Because of 
the production-control feature, I believe 
this plan might have been operated at far 
less cost to the Government, and might have 
done more to prevent the piling up of addi- 
tional surplus production, than the plan on 
which we shall finally vote in this bill. I 
was hopeful that it offered an economical, 
realistic approach to the corn problem—and 
one which would still result in prices for 
farmers well above the free-market level of 
pure competition. 

Fourth, this feed-grain plan would, in 
effect, have offered farmers a payment for 
retiring acreage from crop production, as 
does the acreage reserve of the Soil Bank. 
In fact, it requires that the diverted acres be 
placed in the conservation reserve of the 
Soil Bank—and to that modest payment 
would have been added the difference be- 
tween $1.50 corn and corn at the market 
price. 

But the acreage reserve is being discon- 
tinued after this year. I hope it will not 
be ended, but it probably will be. A great 
many of our Kentucky farmers have partici- 
pated in the corn Soil Bank. I know they 
will miss it. That plan has worked well for 
them, and for the total corn program. So 
the similar effect of choice A in the feed- 
grain amendment represented a plan I felt 
sure they would appreciate. 

Fifth. Choice B, under the proposed 
amendment, was identical with the plan rec- 
ommended by the committee, supported by 
the Department of Agriculture, and advo- 
cated by the American Farm Bureau and 
the Kentucky Farm Bureau. It would have 
enabled farmers to follow this new plan 
if they wished to do so, while preserving 
the best elements of the present corn pro- 
gram for those who chose that course. 

Sixth. The feed-grain amendment would 
have maintained the parity concept for corn. 
It was written within the framework of our 
parity and price-support programs of the 
last 20 years. Its intent was to provide fair 
prices for corn farmers—and for livestock 
producers as well—when they contributed 
something to the national effort for a bal- 
anced agricultural economy. 

I regret that the feed-grain amendment 
failed, because I gave it much study. But I 
shall vote for the corn plan in the bill, as 
my second choice, and as a plan which is 
supported by the Kentucky Farm Bureau, 
and which I hope will prove to be an im- 
proved corn plan, and one which will be 
helpful to Kentucky farmers. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 


I attach to this statement a table showing 
the historical average adjusted base acreage, 
the allotted acreage, and the planted acre- 
age for Commercial corn farms in 1957— 
the latest year for which figures are avail- 
able. These figures were supplied by the 
Commodity Stabilization Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which has respon- 
sibility for administering the present corn 
program. They compare compliance farms 
with noncompliance farms. 

The historical base acreage for commer- 
cial corn farms is the average corn acreage, 
planted or diverted, in recent years on those 
farms. 
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I think anyone who will examine this 
simple table objectively will agree that it 
shows two things: 

First, that farms who participated in the 
present program last year, and who com- 
plied with objectives of the program, repre- 
sent over one-third of the historical corn 
acreage in the commercial corn area. That 
is, these farmers hold one-third of the corn- 
land ordinarily planted, or which would 
have been planted in the absence of a 
program. 

Second, that these farms which complied 
with the program also represent one-third 
of the corn allotment for the entire area. 
That is, that they hold one-third of the 
cornland which present law says should 
have been planted to corn, in order to bring 
supplies in line with demand. 

Therefore, either in terms of their poten- 
tial corn production, or of the desired corn 
production, these farms represent over one- 
third of the cornland—not 14 percent. 

The 14 percent figure, so commonly 
quoted as the proportion of cornland in 
compliance last year, is obtained by com- 
paring the small planting on compliance 
farms—those where the program success- 
fully obtained a substantial reduction in 
corn production—with the large total of 
corn planted, including that on all of the 
farms which ignored allotments and planted 
more than double their allotments. This 
basis of comparison is not logical, and it is 
not fair to farmers who have sought to re- 
duce the corn surplus, or to those charged 
with responsibility for operating the pres- 
ent program. It is not fair to taxpayers, 
who in the final analysis pay for operation 
of the price-suport incentive for compliance, 
and for the corn soil bank. 

This is why I say that the statement that 
only 14 percent of the corn planted last year 
was in compliance is a measure of the pres- 
ent program's effectiveness—not entirely of 
its failure. 


Historical corn base acreage, allotted corn 
acreage, and planted corn acreage jor com- 
mercial corn area, 1957 


{In millions] 
Noncom-| Com- 
pliance | pliance | Total 
farms farms 
Historical base acreage. ..-... 40.4 22.9 | 63.3 
Allotted acreage... g 23.7 13.4 | 37.1 
Planted acreage... 3.9 7.0| 50.9 


Norte.—3%,6 percent of commercial corn farms were in 
compliance in 1957. 36 percent of commercial corn base 
acreage was on farms in compliance in 1957. 36 percent 
of ean corn allotment was on farms In compliance 
in 1957, 


Source: CS8, USDA; July 22, 1958. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remaining time 
under my control. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remaining time under my 
control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). All remaining 
time has been yielded back. 

The question now is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered, 
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The question is on the passage of the 
bill. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson]. If he were present, he 
would vote “yea.” If I were permitted to 
vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. CAR- 
ROLL], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. HenninGs], the Senator from Flori- 
da (Mr. Hortannp], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MURRAY], 
the Senator from Wyoming ([Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Rosertson], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Smatuers], and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Frear] is absent on official business at- 
tending the Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, as a dele- 
gate representing the Senate. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Frear], and the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. SMATHERS] would each vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CARROLL] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “nay” and the Sena- 
tor from Texas would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
Ray] is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Montana would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Florida 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CASE] 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. HOBLITZELL] are absent because of 
ofñcial business, having been appointd by 
the Vice President to attend the 49th 
Congress of the Interparliamentary Un- 
ion in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LOTT] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits], the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Payne], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Martin], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr, POTTER] are neces- 
Sarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brrwces] and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SMITH] are detained on offi- 
cial business, 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. BRIDGES], the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], the 
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Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], the Senator from Pennsyl- 


vania (Mr. Marti], the Senator from 


Maine [Mr. Payne], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Porter], and the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. SmitH], would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 62, 
nays 11, as follows: 


YEAS—62 
Aiken Goldwater Monroney 
Anderson Gore Morton 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Pastore 
Bennett Hickenlooper Purtell 
Bible Hill Revercomb 
Bricker Hruska Russell 
Bush Ives Saltonstall 
Butler Jenner Schoeppel 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Sparkman 
Case, N. J Jordan Stennis 
Cooper Kefauver Symington 
Cotton Kerr Talmadge 
Curtis Knowland Thurmond 
Dirksen Kuchel Thye 
Dworshak Langer Watkins 
Eastland Lausche Wiley 
Ellender Long Williams 
Ervin Malone Young 
Fulbright Martin, Iowa 

NAYS—11 
Church Jackson Morse 
Clark Kennedy Neuberger 
Douglas Mansfield Proxmire 
Humphrey McNamara 

NOT VOTING—23 

Allott Hennings O’Mahoney 
Bridges Hoblitzell Payne 
Byrd Holland Potter 
Carroll Javits Robertson 
Case, S. Dak. Magnuson Smathers 
Chavez Martin, Pa. Smith, N. J. 
Flanders McClellan Yarborough 
Frear Murray 


So the bill (S. 4071) was passed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator from 
Vermont. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 12 o'clock 
noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


INCREASED USE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRIAL PUR- 
POSES 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I move that the Senate proceed 

to the consideration of Calendar No. 

1831, S. 4100. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 4100) to 
provide for the increased use of agri- 
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cultural products for industrial pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to give notice to the 
Senate that next week we expect to con- 
sider Calendar No. 2006, H. R. 12738, the 
Department of Defense appropriation 
bill; the conference report on H. R. 
11574, the independent offices appro- 
priation bill; Calendar No. 1759, H. R. 
8308, the humane slaughter bill; Calen- 
dar No, 1651, S. 921, to amend section 
161 of the Revised Statutes, known as 
the freedom of information bill; and 
Calendar No. 1669, S. 3493, to amend the 
District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 


ORDER FOR CALL OF THE CALENDAR 
ON MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday there be a call of the calendar, 
beginning with Calendar No. 1868, and 
including those measures to which there 
is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SUSPENSION OF NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS TESTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
although a delegation of experts is now 
in Geneva participating in East-West 
discussions on the technical feasibility 
of detecting nuclear weapons tests, our 
Government still has made no formal 
statement of position on the matter of 
suspending further nuclear-weapons 
testing. 

We did, of course, a year ago, present 
a package proposal at the London meet- 
ing of the U. N. Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee. Included in this package was a 
2-year test suspension. The Russians 
also displayed an interest in a test sus- 
pension, but we were unable to achieve 
a meeting of the minds because the 
United States was then offering the 
package on an all or nothing basis. 

Since that time there have been re- 
peated reports in the press to the effect 
that our position is being reconsidered. 

Our willingness to participate in these 
talks at Geneva may itself be another 
indication of a changing position. 
While we went into the talks on the ex- 
press understanding that our participa- 
tion would be without prejudice to our 
position on the issue, it is reasonable to 
assume that we would not have entered 
into these talks if we did not believe that 
some purpose would be served by giving 
serious consideration to an international 
test suspension as a single item matter, 
not connected with other disarmament 
proposals, 
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The fact that these Geneva talks are 
continuing in a serious atmosphere in 
spite of the tension and bitterness 
which surrounds us, is, in itself, an indi- 
cation of the high priority which the 
nations of the world are placing on the 
arms control problem. 

I have frequently urged the adminis- 
tration to act promptly on this issue. 
In doing so, I have laid particular stress 
on the ungainly political posture in 
which our official approach had been 
placing us. 

I am now pleased to see that one of 
the Nation’s foremost institutions, dedi- 
cated to research on public issues, has 
just issued an extensive report on the 
test issue. 

The report, issued by the Committee 
on Security Through Arms Control of 
the National Planning Association, very 
properly takes the position that national 
security must come first, and that inter- 
national test suspension must stand or 
fall on that proposition. 

In analyzing the national security 
factors, a committee of experts in weap- 
onry, international relations, govern- 
ment and business, concludes that the 
United States should promptly take the 
initiative to seek an international agree- 
ment, adequately policed and inspected, 
to end nuclear tests. 

The committee advances the chal- 
lenging idea that the President should 
call for the establishment of an interna- 
tional agency to control nuclear explo- 
sions of all sorts. In so doing, he would 
be laying the groundwork for a general 
arms-control inspection agency which 
might eventually be in a position to police 
the more comprehensive agreement 
which we all seek in the future. Also, 
in so doing, he would be exerting the 
same kind of dramatic leadership which 
was so helpful in creating the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. 

Mr. President, I believe the report of 
the Committee on Security Through 
Arms Control of the National Planning 
Association is so well reasoned and thor- 
ough that it should be read by all Mem- 
bers of the Senate. I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE SPECIAL PROJECT COM- 
MITTEE ON SECURITY THROUGH ARMS CON- 
TROL 
ESTABLISHING INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF 

NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS 

I. The need for revision of United States 

nuclear test policy 

United States policy on nuclear explosions 
is in need of revision. 

In the United Nations Disarmament Sub- 
committee on August 29, 1957, the United 
States proposed a suspension of nuclear test 
explosions as part of an unbreakable pack- 
age containing other arms control measures. 
We believe that the test control issue should 
now be separated from others, and that our 
country should take prompt initiative for a 
worldwide test control program under suit- 
able international control machinery as a 
first step toward more comprehensive arms 
controls, 

The United States has already broken its 
disarmament package in an April 29, 1958, 
proposal for aerial inspection in the Arctic 
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zone. President’ Eisenhower has recognized 
the special nature of the nuclear test issue 
in proposing a joint scientific inquiry into 
the technological problems involved in a test 
suspension and in designating eminent sci- 
entists to represent the United States in this 
inquiry. There remains, however, the neces- 
sity formally to revise United States policy 
respecting the nuclear test issue. 

The issue has been adequately debated. 
Public consideration has been aided by sev- 
eral important Congressional studies and 
hearings. Scientific, strategic and political 
factors have been widely discussed. Popular 
interest is high. The Soviet Union has de- 
rived considerable propaganda advantage 
from an announcement of a test suspension, _ 
made at the conclusion of a test series which 
produced a very large amount of radioactive 
fallout. The Soviet Union made no commit- 
ment as to the duration of suspension, nor 
did it provide any means for verification of 
performance. 

II. Basic considerations 

After weighing the complex factors in- 
volved, we believe these basic considerations 
should be borne in mind in dealing with 
the nuclear test issue. 

Human values: The United States position 
should be fully consistent with the ideals and 
values for which our country has been ad- 
mired. We should not permit ourselves to 
become associated with disregard for human 
life or the rights of others. 

Military security: The enhancement of the 
security of the United States and of the 
world is a fundamental purpose, and the 
nuclear test issue is to be judged primarily 
in this context. 

Security through arms control: The cur- 
rent arms race, which is diminishing United 
States and world security, cannot be checked 
and reversed without effective controls. A 
nuclear test suspension with inspection and 
controls will be a step toward more com- 
prehensive arms control measures. Further, 
inspection, if carried out in good faith by 
all parties, will increase contacts and under- 
standing, will diminish fears and uncertain- 
ties, and will generally accelerate evolution 
toward a more stable international order. 

Explosions for agreed purposes: Certain 
types of nuclear explosions in the future may 
contribute to the well-being or security of 
mankind. There must be a mechanism 
whereby the world community, rather than 
individual nations, can evaluate and au- 
thorize future nuclear explosions for inter- 
nationally approved purposes. 

III. Recommendation 

We recommend the following action: 

1. Call immediately for the establishment 
of an international agency to operate a mon- 
itoring system for the maximum practicable 
control of nuclear explosions. Offer to train 
personnel and provide currently classified 
detection technology and equipment for such 
an agency and invite other countries to do 
likewise. 

2. Propose a specific, early date for a con- 
ference to reach international agreement on 
(a) installation and proving of the interna- 
tional monitoring grid; (b) international 
procedures for authorizing and supervising 
nuclear explosions for testing the grid, for 
developing “nuclear dynamite” for peaceful 
uses, and for other agreed purposes; (c) pro- 
hibition of all nuclear explosions which 
could be reliably identified by the interna- 
tional system, as so installed and proven, 
‘except as such tests are authorized, 

8, After the current United States test se- 
ries, delay all nuclear explosions for 2 years 
while negotiating a satisfactory control 
agreement and installing an effective moni- 
toring system, 

IV. Summary argument 

The debate on the nuclear test issue has 
generally divided United States opinion into 
three schools. 
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The first school has reasoned that most 
nuclear explosions are not reliably detect- 
able, that we cannot trust the Communists, 
and, therefore, that a prohibition or limita- 
tion. risks serious dangers of military infe- 
riority to Russia. 

However, the United States, Russia, and 
probably other nations have conducted se- 
eret research programs for about a decade on 
techniques for detecting nuclear explosions, 
and there are undoubtedly effective tech- 
niques that are not yet in the public do- 
main. Furthermore, future research may 
well uncover additional possibilities for de- 
tection and identification of nuclear explo- 
sions. 

The committee believes that undetectable 
explosions are small and do not present a 
major health hazard. But since very small 
nuclear explosions can contribute signifi- 
cantly to military capabilities, we make the 
point in our recommendation that the 
United States should agree to international 
control of only those explosions which the 
inspection grid can reliably detect—as proven 
by actual tests, where there is reasonable 
doubt. 

Thus, we do not believe that the matter of 
test detectability need any longer be a gov- 
erning point. 

A second school of thought holds that, re- 
gardless of their controllability, nuclear ex- 
plosions for purposes of weapons tests are 
essential to the future military security of 
the United States and therefore must be 
continued. 

A third school finds that the health hazard 
from tests is very serious, that the pollution 
of the earth's atmosphere is immoral, and 
that politically and psychologically the 
United States loses to a damaging extent by 
continuing tests. It concludes that these 
factors outweigh security factors, and there- 
fore that tests should be discontinued under 
international agreement. 

While advocating a test suspension ar- 
rangement, the reasoning of this committee 
is somewhat different from that of this third 
group. We agree that the health and politi- 
cal factors, as discussed in sections VII and 
VIII, are considerable. Yet, we believe that 
the basic point involved is the military se- 
curity of the United States and the Free 
World. 

When we examine the question of military 
security (see sec. V), we find that the secu- 
rity risks from continued testing very sub- 
stantially outweigh the security risks from 
a controlled prohibition. We make our case 
primarily in the light of security considera- 
tions, and only secondarily in terms of the 
health and political factors involved. 

Explosions for peaceful purposes may well 
be desirable in the future. But we believe 
that international machinery can be readily 
developed for authorizing and supervising 
such peaceful explosions while still reliably 
controlling weapons tests. 

Lastly, as suggested in section V, it is con- 
ceivable that in the future certain weapons 
tests under certain conditions might actually 
enhance world stability and security, rather 
than the reverse, as at present. This issue 
is not yet at all clear. But in the event 
this ever should become the case, we point 
out the above international machinery could 
equally suffice to consider, authorize, and 
supervise weapons tests that might actually 
enhance or stabilize the world’s security ar- 
rangements. But for the immediate fu- 
ture we believe that a prohibition of all con- 
trollable explosions will bring the most secu- 
rity to the United States as well as to all 
mankind. 

YV. Military security factors 

In considering the effects on the security 
of the United States from continued tests, 
one must evaluate the security effects from 
continued tests by Russia and by an increas- 
ing number of other nations, as well as tests 
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by the United States. In the following para- 
graphs, we discuss the reasons we believe fur- 
ther tests by Russia and other nations con- 
stitute a major security risk for the United 
States, whereas further weapons tests by the 
United States will produce, at best, marginal 
security gains. On balance, we conclude 
that more security can be gained from a 
controlled prohibition of tests than from a 
continuation by an increasingly large number 
of nations. 


RELATIVE POSITION OF UNITED STATES AND 
U. 5. S. R. IN BOMB TECHNOLOGY 


According to available evidence, the United 
States probably leads the U. S. S. R. in nu- 
clear bomb know-how. Many scientists, mili- 
tary leaders and Government officials, who 
have access to classified information on 
United States nuclear technology and to in- 
telligence reports on Soviet technology, have 
made public statements to this effect. The 
United States has tested about twice as many 
times as the U. S. S. R., and the United 
States has been working on nuclear bombs 4 
years longer than Russia. Moreover, there 
is no public evidence that Russia has yet ex- 
perimented with so-called “clean” thermo- 
nuclear bombs, which might indicate she is 
still concerned with less advanced designs. 

Thus, an enforced, early freeze on testing 
might well leave the United States in a posi- 
tion of some technological superiority. 

Some argue that this current superiority 
will disappear unless testing continues. We 
fail to understand the logic of this argu- 
ment, unless, of course, major evasions are 
assumed to be possible. Beyond a given point 
of development and engineering, further 
improvements in a given scientific innova- 
tion will probably be marginal. Hence, bar- 
ring a radically new scientific innovation, 
Russia and the United States would have es- 
sentially equivalent capabilities if testing 
were continued. Thus, we are more likely 
to keep what technical superiority we have 
by an enforced freeze on tests than by a con- 
tinuation of tests. 

There is still the point of a possible inno- 
vation not now foreseen. As for the suppo- 
sition that the United States is more likely 
to make a radically new innovation in bomb 
technology than is Russia, there is little evi- 
dence to support this assumption. For ex- 
ample, although the United States technical 
lag has apparently since been overcome, the 
Russians tested an actual thermonuclear 
bomb before the United States did, using a 
technique quite different from the cumber- 
some method of the first United States ther- 
monuclear device. If testing continues in 
an unlimited fashion on both sides, we be- 
lieve the Russians are as likely as the United 
States to achieve some radically new inno- 
vation—if such is, in fact, possible. 

Of course, if surreptitious testing were 
possible and if Russia chose to cheat, she 
could perhaps surpass the United States in 
bomb technology. We believe, therefore, 
that the reliability of the monitoring sys- 
tem is important, that it should be tested 
by actual explosions, and that the United 
States should not agree to prolonged sus- 
pension of weapons explosions which cannot 
be detected and reliably identified by the 
system. 

NTH COUNTRY PROBLEM 

An international agreement to suspend 
test explosions binding on all nations would 
tend to prevent the spread of nuclear capa- 
bility to new nations. In our earlier report, 
1970 Without Arms Control,’ we pointed to 
the nth country problem as one of the 


greatest dangers of an unrestricted arms 
race. 


1 National Planning Association, Planning 
Pamphlet 104, Washington, D. C., May 1958, 
$1.25. 
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A major characteristic of our age is the 
rapid growth of industrialization and tech- 
nology. Today, three nations possess nuclear 
military capabilities. It is likely that in 25 
years, barring either catastrophe or agree- 
ment, many more nations will have nuclear 
bombs. Long before a nation acquires suf- 
ficient bombs and delivery systems and in- 
tegrates these into a war-waging capability, 
it can have the few crude bombs and spe- 
cial delivery systems which will enable it 
to cause general international mischief and 
even start a nuclear war between two other 
countries. Thus, the number of nations who 
can catalyze a nuclear war will exceed the 
number of nations who can wage nuclear 
war. 

As each new nation learns the techniques 
of manufacturing nuclear armaments, the 
difficulties of achieving controls of any sort 
will multiply enormously. Risks of acci- 
dental or fanatically initiated nuclear wars 
will grow. As time passes, and as more and 
more nations achieve these capabilities, it 
will become increasingly difficult to identify 
the aggressor. The interests of both the 
United States and the Soviet Union require 
a slowdown of the rate of spread of nuclear- 
military technology. 

A prohibition on nuclear tests by ‘tself 
cannot prove a completely effective control 
on the spread of nuclear bombs among many 
nations. Probably most nations would seek 
to acquire nuclear weapons through impor- 
tation, rather than national testing and pro- 
duction. A relatively crude bomb could be 
developed by a determined nation without 
testing, although it is not very likely that 
any nation would ever commit a weapon to 
use without some testing and/or practice 
firing by its own nationals. Also, certain 
countries, such as Britain, France, and Swe- 
den, might test at least until agreement is 
negotiated, although we doubt that they 
would block agreement. 

Thus, other control measures, particu- 
larly a control on the production of nuclear 
materials, will be necessary adequately to 
prevent the spread of nuclear weapons. 
Nonetheless, a test prohibition can be one 
helpful measure, and it is clearly the sim- 
plest and most feasible step that can be 
taken now. 

STRATEGIC FACTORS 


This committee believes that the security 
of the United States not only requires an 
ability to deal with direct nuclear attack 
upon the United States or its allies, but also 
an ability to deal affectively with mass con- 
ventional attacks and with brush-fire at- 
tacks on the periphery of the Free World 
and with limited war situations. We be- 
lieve that the United States must be fully 
capable of defense against mass conventional 
and limited attacks as well as against nu- 
clear attacks. 

The principal military arguments for con- 
tinued testing lie in three areas: (a) Main- 
tenance of the deterrent against direct nu- 
clear attack by the U. S. S. R., (b) defense 
of United States territory against air and 
space attack by the U.S. S. R., and (c) tac- 
tical use of nuclear weapons to block massed 
conventional attack by Communist forces 
along the periphery of the Free World. 

Is the continuation of testing vital to suc- 
cessful military actions of these sorts? We 
believe not. While it is impractical in this 
policy statement fully to explore the strate- 
gic principles involved, their significance to 
the nuclear test issue is governing. A sum- 
mary discussion follows: 

1. Deterrent strategy and the adequacy of 
present nuclear weapons. The United States 
has a counterforce strategy as well as a 
retaliatory strategy to deal with a direct 
Russian nuclear attack. (That is, in the 
event of war, we plan to destroy Russian 
striking forces in addition to cities.) While 
the counterforce element of our grand 
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strategy has been valid for the 1950’s, when 
Russia has had relatively few and vulnerable 
intercontinental weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, it has serious disadvantages for the mis- 
sile age: 

(a) It demands an accelerated arms race, 
with the United States striving for over- 
whelming qualitative and quantitative supe- 
riority over Russia’s numerous and increas- 
ingly invulnerable forces. United States su- 
periority is particularly necessary for suc- 
cessful counterforce action, because the 
United States presumes Russia to be the po- 
tential aggressor, and therefore the United 
States needs additional numbers to absorb 
the first blow, as well as superior numbers 
and capabilities to win militarily. 

(b) It demands an instant response and 
therefore tempts preemptive action. Thus, 
it promotes tension, heightens the dangers 
of accidental war, and continuously risks 
world disaster. 

(c) Our will to use this retaliatory force, 
if necessary, may become eroded through 
contemplation of the enormity of the re- 
sulting human catastrophe. Thus, our de- 
terrent might be dangerously weakened. 

A purely retaliatory strategy against key 
Russian industrial complexes can by itself 
soon provide adequate deterrence against a 
Russian attack against the United States as 
it can be based on essentially invulnerable 
retaliatory forces, such as small, dispersed, 
underground, or mobile missiles. 

Further, a retaliatory policy, devoid of 
counterforce ambitions and secure with in- 
vulnerable bases, would offer significant op- 
portunities: 

(a) Relatively small numbers of weapons 
systems are required, because the targets are 
key Russian industrial centers, which are 
vulnerable and few in number compared with 
military targets. 

(b) Reaction can be delayed and yet our 
retaliatory capacity can still survive. This 
could provide time for identification and 
evaluation of an accident or a fanatical act; 
it could even provide time for evacuation of 
enemy cities so that our retaliation could 
be against material resources rather than 
civilian populations. 

(c) Hundreds of kilotons will probably 
suffice for each of these strategic weapons, 
making multimegaton explosions unneces- 
sary, and thus minimizing radioactive debris. 

(d) Military resources can be made avail- 
able to meet pressing needs for deterrent 
forces to counter massed conventional attack 
or limited aggression. 

The counterforce strategy is now the doc- 
trinal source of the arms race, demanding 
big bombs to make up for bombing errors 
and to kill with certainty small and elusive 
targets. It also demands smaller packaging 
to permit more accurate and swift delivery 
systems. It requires virtually indefinite 
testing. However, a purely retaliatory strat- 
egy vis-a-vis Rusisa requires only a suffi- 
ciency—enough destruction to deter Russia 
from direct nuclear attack on the United 
States. The delayed reaction will allow safe 
evacuation of populations. Thus, the United 
States will to use deterrent forces (when 
necessary) and the credibility of the retalia- 
tory deterrent can be maintained. The 
Polaris and Minute Man rocket weapons now 
being developed will provide the United 
States with an adequate and invulnerable 
retaliatory force for this purpose. 

Are nuclear tests necessary for the devel- 
opment of these weapons systems? Nuclear 
bombs probably do not need to be tested in 
the actual missile. But do we have warheads 
of sufficient kiloton yield which can fit in 
these rocket weapons? A study of publicly 
available information leads us to believe that 
adequate warheads are available or will be- 
come available after the current tests series. 
Although larger explosions from these war- 
head sizes would be achieyable through fur- 
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ther testing, existing warheads provide a 
sufficient retaliatory capability. While we do 
not have information available to defend 
this position with specific facts, our conclu- 
sion is based on public information on test 
activity to date, and particularly on the pub- 
lic statements of knowledgeable and respon- 
sible officials and scientists. 

It can be argued that further limited test- 
ing might be desirable in the interest of 
sensible world-security arrangements. 
Smaller packaging might render the retalia- 
tory standoff more invulnerable and, there- 
fore, more stable; indeed, a retaliatory stand- 
off based on nuclear weapons with very small 
fallout might later be judged in the best in- 
terests of all the world’s peoples, in the ab- 
sence of more complete disarmament. In- 
ventions not now conceived involving nu- 
clear explosives might later contribute to 
more stable international security. The pro- 
vision in our recommendation for interna- 
tionally authorized and supervised tests for 
agreed purposes accommodates such possible 
future judgment. But we are convinced 
that current United States bomb technology 
can provide an adequate retaliatory capa- 
bility, and that other factors calling for a 
test suspension are now more important than 
any possible refinement in this capability. 

There is one additional consideration of 
interest, and this is Russia’s strategic cal- 
culations vis-a-vis the United States. If 
Russia were intent on counterforce action 
against the United States, it is hard to un- 
derstand how she could possibly consent to 
be frozen in a position of inferiority in bomb 
know-how, or how she could so readily give 
up testing of smaller and smaller packages. 
This point and a variety of other evidence 
strongly suggest that Russia is trying to 
build an intercontinental retaliatory suf- 
ficiency and not a counterforce nuclear 
superiority. The United States can test 
Russia's strategic intentions through prompt 
action on the nuclear test issue. 

The retaliatory standoff described above 
can substitute a concept of security through 
sufficiency for the concept of security 
through counterforce superiority, and pro- 
vide a basis for checking the arms race as a 
step toward a more inclusive arms control 
system. We should not, of course, let this 
chance divert us from seeking effective 
agreements for more comprehensive controls 
which go beyond the control of nuclear 
testing, and which can lead to a more stable 
and secure world order than a well-policed 
nuclear standoff. But we should recognize 
and seize upon the immediate gains that 
would accrue.? 

2. Defense against rocket attack and the 
adequacy of present nuclear bombs. There 
are a number of factors which strongly sug- 
gest that United States security will not 
likely be enhanced through nuclear testing 
to improve its space defenses. 

The first point has to do with the basic 
purpose of military defensive action. The 
value of a pure defense cannot be measured 
in terms of the desirability of absolute pro- 
tection—a 100 percent perfect defense has 
never been possible. The value of defen- 
sive action lies rather in the higher price 
which it exacts for successful offensive ac- 


2 Footnote by Archibald S. Alexander: I 
have doubts about the suggested reliance on 
“purely retaliatory strategy against key Rus- 
sian industrial complexes.” The position is 
difficult to sustain from a moral point of 
view, could be difficult to carry out without 
provoking justified retaliation against the 
American civilian population and appears to 
neglect the advantages to be gained from 
destroying as much as possible of the offen- 
sive capabilities of the enemy, thereby di- 

g retaliation on the United States. 
I also question the statement that “the 
counterforce strategy is now the doctrinal 
source of the arms race.” 
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tion against it compared with the cost of 
the defensive action. 

For the foreseeable space age the cost ra- 
tios argue convincingly against the likeli- 
hood of a successful space defense. For the 
immediate future, the likelihood of success- 
ful interception is very small; even with 
elaborate development programs, a proba- 
bility of successful space interceptions bet- 
ter than 100 percent is not an early possi- 
bility. As anti-ICBMs will not cost so much 
less than ICBMs, space defense is a losing 

est 

Secondly, the feasibility of space defense 
against nuclear rocket attack does not ap- 
pear to depend on nuclear tests. The prob- 
lems do not lie so much with the adequacy 
of present warheads as with the electronics 
of the system—for detection, identification, 
computation, guidance, and interception in 
& very short time. 

Weapons tests for space defense are also 
urged in order to develop weapons with min- 
imum local radioactive fallout. But such 
weapons would be larger in size, and, there- 
fore, much less efficient in a defensive weapon 
which must be exceedingly accurate and 
swift. Also, the explosions would be very 
high and, therefore, the radioactivity would 
be subject to stratospheric distribution.® 

For such reasons as these, we find it is 
doubtful that nuclear tests for space de- 
fense would, in fact, enhance the security of 
the United States in the foreseeable future. 

3. Tactical nuclear weapons to block 
massed conventional attack by Communist 
forces along the periphery of the Free World. 
The United States is frequently urged to 
continue nuclear testing in order to provide 
weapons of low yield which spread a mini- 
mum of radioactive debris, for tactical use 
in the defense of Free World territory against 
Communist bloc conventional aggression. 
Bombs which derive less of their energy from 
fission will produce less radioactive fallout. 

As nearly as the committee can ascertain, 
barring a radical innovation not now in 
sight, all nuclear explosions need some fis- 
sion, there being a minimum amount of 
fission necessary to any nuclear bomb. Our 
impression is that the minimum might be 
a few kilotons. And even if, for example, 
a chemical trigger might some day be 
achieved to replace the fission trigger, it is 
difficult to foresee its application to small 
bombs. Also, there is a certain amount 
of induced radioactivity from all explosions 
close to the ground, as in tactical usage. 

Thus, whereas megaton bombs can be 96 
percent or more “clean,” small tactical bombs 
will remain mostly “dirty” for the foresee- 
able future. The argument that tests are 
needed now to develop “clean” low-yield 
bombs would thus appear to be misleading. 

Perhaps some day a means of starting nu- 
clear explosions without fission may be de- 
signed. In this eventuality, we believe the 
case for testing such bombs should be de- 
bated before the world and authorized in- 
ternationally, as we have suggested. 

In general, the United States already has 
low-yield weapons in a considerable variety 
of packages. Further testing of low-yield 


3 Footnote by Albert M. Stone: Of course 
small targets such as missile bases and vital 
Plants can probably be defended to a much 
higher figure of effectiveness. What is re- 
ferred to in this paragraph is an estimation 
with regard to large targets, cities, for ex- 
ample. 

*Footnote by Archibald S. Alexander: I 
question the sentence “As anti-ICBM’s will 
not cost so much less than ICBM’s, space de- 
fense is a losing game.” 

Footnote by Albert M. Stone: I do not 
believe that this argument need be taken too 
seriously. Fallout from defensive weapons 
pales into relative insignificance in relation 
to the event defended against. 
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weapons might gain greater efficiency in the 
weapons, i. e., obtain the same yields in 
smaller or more specialized packages or use 
small amounts of fissionable material. But 
this does not appear sufficient to offset the 
major gains in security which might flow 
ultimately from an enforcible prohibition 
of weapons explosions. 

One should also note that our recom- 
mendation would not prohibit tests of weap- 
ons smaller than the system could detect 
and verify. We cannot with assurance fore- 
see that any practical monitoring system 
will reach below one kiloton, and thus there 
would still be opportunity for improving 
tactical nuclear defenses as might be desir- 
able, for example, against mass conventional 
attack. 


CONCLUSION REGARDING SECURITY FACTORS 


While further United States testing will 
refine military capabilities, such improve- 
ments, we find, are not essential to United 
States security. A retaliatory sufficiency can 
be adequate for security, without the need 
for a counterforce superiority. Space de- 
fense is not likely to prove a profitable pur- 
suit,’ and, in any event, its success does not 
depend on nuclear tests. The United States 
now has adequate small-bomb technology 
for a nuclear defense against massed con- 
ventional attack. In other words, United 
States nuclear weapons technology is ade- 
quate for United States military security. 

Tests by Russia and, more particularly, by 
other countries, are more likely to reduce 
United States security than United States 
tests are to improve it. 

Furthermore, United States security will 
in the future depend more on inspection 
and the opening up of Russia than on im- 
proving nuclear capabilities beyond those we 
now have. 

For all these reasons, we judge that United 
States security will be enhanced appreciably 
by an early prohibition of controllable tests." 
If new inventions not now conceived should 
in the future indicate possibilities for im- 
proving security arrangements in the world, 
the desirability of their tests could be 
weighed and approved internationally. 


VI. Test detectability 


A test agreement makes sense only if it 
can assure essential compliance by all 
parties. 

The current Geneva meeting of scientists 
should help to clarify our understanding of 
test detection and identification. However, 
present knowledge leads us to believe that 
most nuclear tests are detectable. Public 
knowledge, based on nonsecret instruments, 
indicates that general location, size and in 
many cases identification of explosions over 
5-kilotons TNT equivalent can be deter- 
mined from fixed stations several hundred 
miles distant. In addition, over a 10-year 
period, there has been considerable develop- 
ment of the art of test detection on a classi- 
fied basis, and much of this may become 
public after the Geneva meeting. 


Footnote by Amrom H. Katz: This point 
has further and important implications for 
activity by United States and other scien- 
tists. Research and development on tech- 
niques of concealing and diminishing de- 
tectability of tests must be pursued openly, 
legally, and intensively, for only by so doing 
can we hope to devise ways of keeping con- 
fidence in the detector system and also low- 
ering the detection threshold. 

1 Footnote by Albert M. Stone: Except for 
small, special targets, such as retaliatory 
bases. 


8 Footnote by Archibald S. Alexander: I 
am not in a position to know whether our 
nuclear technology is now sufficient for air 
defense and similar purposes. If so, then I 
agree with the first paragraph of “Conclu- 
sions Regarding Security Factors.” 
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At the present time, there reportedly exist 
about 100 seismic stations in the U. S. S, R. 
and a corresponding number in the United 
States. A number of such an order, if 
properly located and provided with special 
instruments, would probably suffice to detect 
explosions in these countries, 

1. Detection of tropospheric (low-altitude) 
tests of one kiloton or more can be done 
by air sampling, fallout, electromagnetic, 
seismic shock, air blast and other techniques, 
some of which are classified. 

2. Beyond the atmosphere, very high alti- 
tude tests hundreds of miles up could proba- 
bly be detected by the electromagnetic radia- 
tion emitted. 

3. Underground tests larger than approxi- 
mately five kilotons are detectable by the 
seismic stations located as suggested, and 
parts of the present Soviet and United States 
system of seismic stations are probably 
suited to this purpose. 

4. Underwater explosions of more than 
several kilotons could probably be detected 
by seismographs on land and by hydro- 
phones on islands or on ships, spaced prob- 
ably thousands of miles apart. 

5. Experience from installation and test- 
ing of the international detection network 
will probably make smaller and smaller 
yield weapons detectable in the future. 

6. While better identification could be 
made with mobile teams (as the positive 
identification of tests presents problems 
more difficult of solution than their mere 
detection), identification from fixed stations 
will be adequate for all but smaller under- 
ground explosions. Mobile inspection teams, 
though n to minimize the size of 
controllable explosions, are not necessary to 
an initial agreement. 

Once an effective inspective system for a 
test suspension has been installed, additional 
uses which will have promise for inspecting 
further steps toward arms control suggest 
themselves. For example, certain technolog- 
ical additions could police a control agree- 
ment on rocket testing. These stations will 
also be useful, but not adequate in them- 
selves, to warn of surprise attack. 

Because we have no assurance of the ef- 
ficiency of detection and identification 
processes operating over greater distances 
than several hundred miles, we feel that the 
Chinese mainland must be subject to in- 
spection. Otherwise, Russia might, as al- 
ready reported, conduct certain tests in that 
vast territory. Our national security, if de- 
pendent on an effectively inspected test sus- 
pension, thus requires that the Government 
which controls the Chinese mainland be a 
party to an agreement to suspend bomb tests 
and that mainland China, no less than Rus- 
sia, be subject to inspection. Russia might, 
by similar reasoning, make demands for the 
inclusion of countries of the Free World, and 
these demands should be recognized as legit- 
imate. 


VH. Health hazards of testing 


The testing of nuclear weapons has pro- 
duced a worldwide deposition of radioactive 
material known as fallout. These radioac- 
tive elements constitute a health hazard to 
the world population. An evaluation of the 
damage expected from present and future 
fallout must be part of any decision on nu- 
clear testing. 

‘Unfortunately, no precise calculation of 
the damage can be made, principally because 
the biological effects of radiation are not yet 
fully known. Furthermore, any prediction 
of damage must be based on an assumed 
rate of testing. Widely divergent estimates 
of the damage have been published, which 
differ partly because of different estimates 
of the damage resulting per megaton re- 
leased, but even more because of different 
assumptions as to the future rate of testing. 

More recently these differences have de- 
creased. The Advisory Committee on Biology 
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and Medicine of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission estimates that a con- 
tinuation of testing at 10 megatons per year 
will in 100 years result in an average 
strontium-90 accumulation of one-thirtieth 
microcuries per man, whereas one-tenth 
microcuries is considered the maximum per- 
missible dose. This annual megaton rate has 
already been exceeded for a number of years. 
With additional nations testing nuclear de- 
vices, the rate will be considerably increased, 
and this level will probably be reached during 
the next generation. Further, the AEC group 
estimates that the cost of this rate of testing 
will be 2,500 to 13,000 genetically defective 
children per year. Nor does the accumula- 
tion spread evenly; it can be expected that 
some will receive twice or three times the 
average dose. 

The Atomic Energy Commission Committee 
report of October 19, 1957, also touches upon 
another aspect: 

“Estimates of the number of individuals 
in the world's population who may show 
some damage in the course of time * * * are 
large in absolute terms. Whether they are 
considered to be small in comparison to the 
unavoidable damage caused by spontaneous 
mutations and the presently accepted haz- 
ards of life, depends on the ethical and emo- 
tional makeup of the individual and, there- 
fore, there can be honest differences of 
opinion.” 

Relative to other causes of death and mis- 
fortune to mankind, the misery caused by 
testing is small. Relative to a nuclear war, 
damage from testing is virtually nothing. 

However, test damage has been accepted 
basically as the price of national or world 
security. Freedom was deemed worth the 
sacrifice of millions of lives in World Wars I 
and II and in Korea. Security against war 
and its costs in human life outweigh the rel- 
atively small human costs of testing. But, as 
we have pointed out in section V above, 
United States security actually will more 
likely decrease with continued and uncon- 
trolled testing in the world. 


VIII. Popular concern and American 
initiative 

The question of whether nations should 
test nuclear weapons has become an impor- 
tant symbolic issue. It has stirred emo- 
tions and engenderd convictions throughout 
the world. 

At the moment, the United States has lost 
the political initiative. While the compli- 
cated United States package position, which 
was presented at the meeting of the United 
States Disarmament Subcommittee on 
August 29, 1957, has become blurred in the 
public mind, the Russian position on the 
test issue is clear and easily understood. It 
has won support among non-Communist 
segments of public opinion in many coun- 
tries. 

After the Geneva technical conference on 
test detectability, the issuance of a call for 
an international conference to establish in- 
ternational control of nuclear explosions can 
make possible the role of leadership which 
the United States played so well in the cre- 
ation of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. In such a.call, the United States 
must offer to place in the hands of the world 
community the right to authorize nuclear 
tests which affect all humanity. 

There will, in the future, be valid world 
Pp for test explosions. The develop- 
ment of “nuclear dynamite” for peaceful 
purposes holds promise for civil construction, 
mining, and other needs. Certain additional 
weapon tests, as previously indicated, may 
have value for the creation of a more stable 
and less dangerous world security system. 
These security needs must be judged in terms 
of world, rather than purely national or re- 
gional security arrangements. 

We urge that the United States continue to 
stress that a test agreement be followed by 
broader and more comprehensive arms con- 
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trols, It should maintain steady diplomatic 
pressure in this direction. 

At the London meeting of the United 
States Disarmament Subcommittee in 1957 
the Russians made a concession regarding 
a system of inspection on Soviet territory to 
monitor a test suspension agreement. The 
unwillingness of the Russians to admit in- 
ternational inspection teams has, for 12 
years, been a major roadblock to disarma- 
ment agreement. This Russian concession, 
therefore, should be diligently pursued. A 
diplomatic breakthrough on inspection is 
central to the cessation of the arms race. 
Mutual inspection for bomb tests may well 
prove to be the beginning of a meaningful 
inspection for the prevention of surprise 
attack and other arms control measures. It 
may also help to allay suspicions and ten- 
sions and may result eventually in the open- 
ing up of Russia to freer and more normal 
contact with foreign nations. 

A cessation of the weapons race will not 
end the determined contest between the Free 
World and the rulers of Russia. It will only 
transfer it to other areas of competition. We 
have full confidence, however, that the re- 
sources of freedom—intellectual, political, 
ideological, human and economic—can meet 
this challenge. 

For these reasons, the committee urges the 
United States to initiate efforts to establish 
international control of nuclear explosions, 
not reluctantly, but as a Nation whose rec- 
ord in pursuing a secure peace with freedom 
and justice is second to none. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope the report will receive the careful 
attention which it deserves. It intro- 
duces several new considerations which 


have not been discussed previously. 


* See footnotes to text, 
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Many statements on this issue have 
based their appeal on the question of 
morality and upon the threat to public 
health which arises from continued test- 
ing. This report asks, “What is best for 
national security,” and it makes a very 
strong case for an early American initia- 
tive to bring nuclear tests under interna- 
tional control. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 


THE PROPOSED SUMMIT CONFER- 
ENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
week on the Senate floor I have spoken 
on what seems to me to be the impor- 
tance of proceeding to the summit con- 
ference with an affirmative and positive 
attitude. Some of the things I have had 
to say have been echoed in newspaper 
editorials yesterday and today. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled “To the Summit—Confi- 
dently,” which was published in the 
Christian Science Monitor on July 24, 
1958, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

To THE SUMMIT—CONFIDENTLY 


Does the prospect of a summit meeting— 
now expected within 2 weeks—spell a diplo- 
matic victory for Moscow or for Washington? 
Perhaps it is natural that this kind of ques- 
tion seems uppermost in first comments on 
Nikita Khrushchev's acceptance of a bid toa 
Security Council meeting on the Middle East 
crisis. But it seems to us a better ques- 
tion is: Will such a session advance the 
cause of peace? And surely it is too soon 
to answer with a negative. 

The defeatist attitude now apparent in 
Washington is understandable. In the poi- 
sonous cold-war atmosphere it is easy to sus- 
pect that anything Mr. Khrushchev wants 
must be to the disadvantage of the West. 
Moreover, a United Nations summit meeting 
will not provide many of the safeguards on 
which Washington has been insisting for 
months. 

Beyond that, a summit meeting on the 
Middle East appears to be handing the So- 
viet Union a key role in that area. More- 
over, many thoughtful people believe that 
in Lebanon and Jordan the United States 
and Britain hold positions difficult to explain 
to many uncommitted peoples and open to 
wide propaganda exploitation by the Com- 
munists. They say a summit meeting simply 
gives Moscow a better sounding board. 

Certainly it would be naive to suppose 
that the Kremlin often moves without a 
propaganda purpose. But is it not a mistake 
to assume that open discussion of any situ- 
ation must be a disadvantage to the free na- 
tions? Should we deny our faith that the 
truth will prevail under conditions of free 
debate? Indeed, are not the totalitarians 
forced to battle on our ground whenever they 
accept such conditions? 

As to giving the Soviet a role in Middle 
East decisions: Whether we like it or not 
Moscow is already playing that part, both 
in economics and diplomacy, both inside the 
United Nations and outside. What is less 
clear is any intention of Moscow to con- 
tribute to peace in the area. So far it has 
mainly been engaged in encouraging Arab 
nationalism’s more violent pressures against 
the West and against Israel. 

Yet in any U. N. forum Moscow suffers 
from certain disadvantages. In the recent 
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Security Council proceedings it has re- 
peatedly found itself in a lonely minority. 
Its vetoes have not been registered without 
some evidence of embarrassment. It has had 
to appear not only in a completely negative 
position—offering no workable solution—but 
in opposition to a U. N. solution. 

If Mr. Khrushchey wants to escape from 
this uncomfortable position he will have to 
offer something better than fulminations 
against Britain and the United States. 
Whether in face-to-face meetings (some of 
them, we trust, removed from the atmos- 
phere of publicity and propaganda) any 
agreement can be reached on steps which 
will advance the genuine freedom and wel- 
fare of the Arabs remains to be seen. So 
does any connection of this summit meet- 
ing with the larger strains between Moscow 
and the West. 

Naturally Western leaders should seek to 


‘avoid pitfalls and to set conditions for the 


conference which will conduce to real peace- 
making. But we submit that they should ap- 
proach it confidently—ready to have wrong 
exposed wherever it exists, trusting that the 
right, wherever it exists, will become more 
apparent. This process in itself can make a 
fundamental contribution to peace. And 
that must be an ever-present goal. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
morning’s New York Times, July 25, 
1958, has a similar editorial entitled 
“Approach to the Summit.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial also 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APPROACH TO THE SUMMIT 

Even in these times, when historic events 
are almost: commonplace, the summit meet- 
ing on the Middle East shapes up as some- 
thing exceptional. The air is full of super- 
latives. This is, in fact, bound to be one of 


.the key conferences of modern times. 


The picture of some faint-hearted persons 
in Washington more upset than pleased at 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s Jumping en- 
thusiastically at the invitation which we, 
among others, extended, is one that may 
have been true yesterday and the day before 
but it needs a quick corrective today. 

Our immediate policies and our aims for 
the Middle East are nothing to be ashamed 
of. The Soviet Union’s position is the really 
weak one if its activities and the goals of 
Russian imperialism and Communist ideol- 
ogy could be made clear to the Arab world. 

This summit conference should be looked 
upon as an opportunity, not an ordeal. 
What counts is whether we take full ad- 
vantage of the occasion and conduct our part 
in it with vigor and skill. To give the im- 
pression (which certainly has been given in 
some quarters in Washington) that we are 
uneasy about the outcome is a poor augury 
for the meeting. It indicates a belief that 
American diplomats cannot match the Rus- 
sian and that our case is weak. 

The truth is that there are enough brains 
and experience in Washington to hold our 
own, and the American case is stronger than 
the Russian one. If American policies to- 
ward the Middle East have been deficient in 
the past, as is generally acknowledged, this 
was a matter of faulty technique and judg- 
ment, not of ideals and aims. The goals 
which the United States has sought in the 
Near East are good ones. We desire a peace- 
ful Arab world, in which the sovereignty 
and independence of the individual nations 
are respected and in which social and eco- 
nomic standards can be raised. 

The Russian policies have been on the de- 
structive side. They have stirred up trouble 
everywhere they could, fanned the flames of 
Arab nationalism, fattened on the misery of 
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the Arab masses, encouraged the hatred of 
Israel and made promises that could not 
possibly be fulfilled. It is the West and only 
the West that can provide the investments 
and markets for Middle Eastern oil, which is 
the basis of the region’s economy. So far as 
the United Nations is concerned, it is Russia 
which used the veto against all the others. 
And so far as Lebanon and Jordan are con- 
cerned, the legal and moral position of the 
United States and Britain is sound. 

Such being the case there is nothing to be 
afraid of. With due preparation and in con- 
sultation with our allies we can present a 
case that ought to be convincing. The meet- 
ing can be and should be faced with con- 
fidence. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
this morning’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald, Mr. Joseph Alsop has con- 
tributed an illuminating analysis entitled 
“Where We Stand Now.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of his column 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE WE STAND Now 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

This is a moment when it is important to 
know just where we stand now; and for this 
purpose, it is essential to note the great gap 
at the very center of the picture. We have 
troops in Lebanon. The British have troops 
in Jordan, But the United States and Britain 
do not have a Middle East policy. 

This is the only way to sum up the un- 
happy results of widespread inquiry in au- 
thoritative quarters. You cannot get an 
answer to the question: “Where do we go 
from here?” Or rather, you only get vaguely 
mumbled prayers that somehow or other, 
some day or other, the combination of the 
Marines and special Ambassador Robert 
Murphy will achieve a political compromise 
in Beirut. 

A good many people seem to believe that 
this is a workable Middle Eastern policy, fit 
to compete with the cruelly shrewd, arro- 
gantly bold policy of Nikita Khrushchev. 
But this widespread belief is only a testi- 
monial to the administration’s success in 
blurring or concealing all the facts that 
count. 

It is hard to believe that President Eisen- 
hower purposely misled the Congressional 
leaders at the July 14 meeting when he first 
revealed his intention to send troops into 
Lebanon. A President who leaves the entire, 
day-to-day task of policymaking to his Sec- 
retary of State can quite easily misconceive 
the choice he has to make, when he must 
suddenly make a very hard choice with great 
speed. At any rate, the misrepresentation 
of the Middle Eastern situation was begun 
by the President himself, at this first mo- 
ment of disclosure. 

Three different kinds of false impression 
were conveyed to the Congressional leaders. 
The President, first of all, said that he had 
received an ultimatum from President 
Chamoun, threatening the effective abdica- 
tion of the Lebanese Government if the 
marines were not sent “within 48 hours.” 

In reality, President Eisenhower had long 
since promised President Chamoun to send 
troops to Lebanon, if the Lebanese Govern- 
ment desired him to do so. Now Chamoun 
had simply requested Eisenhower to keep his 
freely given promise. He had also warned 
that the seismic shock of the coup d'etat in 
Baghdad would quickly destroy the govern- 
ment in Beirut, unless the American promise 
were quickly kept. Being on the naked brink 
of immediate defeat, he had asked for the 
American answer within 2 days. This was 
the Chamoun “ultimatum.” 
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Secondly, both the President and Secre- 
tary of State briskly threw Allen Dulles to the 
wolves, by intimating that they had been 
taken by surprise by the coup in Iraq. 
Hence, the Senate is now busily investigating 
the CIA. 

But in reality the President and Secretary 
of State had long been warned that indeci- 
sion about Lebanon would lead to a coup in 
Iraq. The warnings had come, not only 
from the CIA, but also from the murdered 
Iraq leader, Nuri Pasha; from the Govern- 
ments of Pakistan, Iran, and Turkey; and 
from many other sources, All the CIA failed 
to do was to say: “On this particular day, in 
this particular regiment, a military coup will 
be organized.” This was the extent of the 
“surprise,” and this much “surprise” all gov- 
ernments must expect. 

Finally, and perhaps worst of all, the 
President also indicated to the Congressional 
leaders that the American problem centered 
in Lebanon, rather than in Iraq. It was 
true, of course, that he had to make an im- 
mediate choice between keeping his promise 
to Chamoun or dishonoring this country’s 
word. That was the first part of the prob- 
lem, which could only be solved as it was 
solved. 

But the heart of the problem lay, and it 
still lies, in Baghdad rather than in Beirut. 
The British and American Governments 
jointly decided not to attack the heart of 
the problem in Baghdad. The consequences 
of this decision must be faced, therefore, 
before the two governments can fill the great 
gap in the center of the picture, which is 
their present lack of any real Middle Eastern 
policy. 

The first consequence concerns Lebanon 
and Jordan. No matter what compromise is 
reached in Beirut—and a successful com- 
promise seems unlikely—it can only afford a 
pretext for the withdrawal of our troops. 
After Nasser’s triumph in Iraq no govern- 
ment in Lebanon can survive his pressure, 
once the Marines go out, By the same token, 
King Hussein cannot survive in Jordan, if 
the British paratroops depart. And Saudi 
Arabia and the gulf coast oil-sheikhdoms are 
also sitting birds for the next conspiracy 
Nasser chooses to hatch, 

In these circumstances, only three courses 
of action deserve the name of a Middle 
Eastern policy. We can defy Khrushchev 
and deal sternly with Nasser himself. Or 
we can defy world opinion, and get ready to 
hang on by our toenails to the oil in the 
fairly easily defensible Persian Gulf area. 
Or we can take the bold and painful measures 
inside the western alliance, which may pro- 
tect the West against the worst effects of 
Nasser-nationalism’s onward march. Those 
are the choices. Take your pick. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
July 24, 1958, issue of the Manchester 
Guardian there was published an edi- 
torial which has a few suggestions on 
the question of the hour: Where do we 
go from here? I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the editorial be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

One result of events in the past week is 
that Arabs who would prefer an uncom- 
mitted position in international relations 
have been pushed very much farther toward 
the Communist bloc. That President 
Nasser had to hurry from a friendly con- 
ference with the unalined Marshal Tito to 
the welcoming arms of Mr. Khrushchev is 
symbolic. There is, indeed, a serious danger 
that if the American and British interven- 
tion continues it may for the first time aline 
the front in the cold war and inter-Arab 
struggles. Hitherto the struggle between 
the Western and Communist blocs has not 
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run precisely parallel with the conflict be- 
tween—roughly—those Arabs who believe 
that the future is with them and those try- 
ing to preserve the past. In the Suez crisis 
the two fronts ran almost at right angles; 
the greatest power in the non-Communist 
world ranged itself with most of the non- 
committed nations against what they took 
to be aggression, and so accepted the leader- 
ship that the Soviet Union would have liked 
to assume. That is why the crisis had in it 
seeds of hope (although they came to noth- 
ing) which are not apparent today. Unless 
our policy is reversed—preferably with the 
help of United Nations forces or a summit 
conference—we are in danger of handing 
over to the Soviet bloc a dominating influ- 
ence over most of the Arab world east of 
the Libyan Desert. We may retain our posi- 
tions of strength on the margin. Pro-Amer- 
ican or pro-British regimes in the Lebanon, 
Bahrein and the Persian Gulf sheikhdoms, 
Aden, and perhaps Saudi Arabia (but hardly 
Jordan) could no doubt be maintained as 
they are in Formosa, South Korea, and South 
Vietnam. It might thus be possible to con- 
geal the Middle East in a cold war mold 
for many years and give it a kind of sta- 
bility. But it is a bleak prospect—all the 
more so because it would cast a chill over 
the other countries of Asia and Africa and 
perhaps help to freeze them too into the 
cold war blocs. 

What is the alternative? First, to get be- 
yond the immediate crisis. But our relief 
will be as delusive as it was after Suez unless 
this time we have a long-term policy that 
proves to politically conscious Arabs that 
we sympathize with their legitimate aspira- 
tions. This was always a difficult task, be- 
cause they themselves set as much store by 
an illegitimate aspiration—the destruction 
of Israel. Here we cannot compromise; the 
most we can do is to try to persuade the 
Israelis that since one day the Arabs will 
certainly be united—and we are not going 
to hinder them—it is in their interests to be 
conciliatory. (We could suggest ways and 
promise help in carrying them out.) In re- 
turn they have a right to ask from the West 
a firm guaranty of their frontier—not much 
danger of subversion here—the West must 
seek to associate in it the Soviet Government, 
which has more than once talked airily of 
stabilizing Middle Eastern frontiers. The 
fulfillment of the ambitions of the Arab peo- 
ples could in the long run help us as much 
as it would satisfy them. A united Arab 
republic or federation, for instance, would 
help to solve one of the hardest economic 
problems of the area—the use of the wealth 
from oil to fructify the whole region instead 
of only parts. It may be galling that the 
man whom most Arabs want to lead them 
to unity is President Nasser, and some of 
the methods he has used and is using are 
certainly abhorrent. But if he is the ruler 
they want, who are we to say they should 
not have him? And to be consistent we shall 
have to admit the right of self-determination 
to the peoples of areas vitally important to 
us—Kuwait and even Aden. 

Nobody would suggest that these changes 
should happen straight away; they must be 
made gradually. The personal safety of 
those rulers for whom we have accepted 
responsibility must be guaranteed even 
though it may be wrong for us to maintain 
them in power against the wishes of their 
subjects. Arab unity is an objective rather 
than a policy; President Nasser (or any 
leader who replaces him) would be on pro- 
bation in our eyes as the movement towards 
unity takes place. On both sides there would 
be an incentive to fair dealing. But we 
would at least be moving in the same direc- 
tion—the direction which the history of the 
world in the past century has shown to be 
irreversible. What about oil? That must 
be a matter of commercial arrangements 
between the companies and the appropriate 
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government; since there is at present a 
buyers’ market in oil and the Arabs need 
the money for which they can sell it, our 
bargaining position is strong. What about 
our strategic interests? They would be a 
matter of negotiation as between any other 
sovereign States. Obviously there are great 
risks in such policy objectives; there were 
risks in the emancipation of India. The 
gamble may not come off—it may not even 
come off in India if Indian efforts to win 
a better life are allowed to fail, But the 
alternative is certainty—the certainty that 
Lenin will be proved right and that com- 
munism will be led to victory in the Arab 
world by nationalism. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Finally, Mr. Pres- 
ident, Mr. William R. Frye, of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, in an article pub- 
lished yesterday, put his finger on the 
need for a far-reaching and imaginative 
plan for peace in the Middle East as 
something which the United States must 
be prepared to present at the United Na- 
tions summit conference. His article 
also describes some of the atmosphere at 
the United Nations as that organization 
prepares to be host to the summit con- 
ference. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Frye’s article, entitled “Need for 
Vast Mid East Plan Bared by U. N.-Sum- 
mit Move,” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NEED FOR Vast Mip-East PLAN BARED BY U, N. 
Summit Move 
(By William R. Frye) 

Untrep Nations, N. ¥.—The principal 
Western diplomatic need at the moment is a 
far-reaching and imaginative plan for peace 
in the Middle East, United Nations dip- 
lomats are saying in the wake of the Krem- 
lin’s acceptance of a summit conference in 
the U. N. Security Council. 

If an East-West confrontation in the U. N. 
is to be more than a propaganda circus, 
they say, the West must offer a strong lead 
which will lift the world’s sights above the 
level of vilification to the level of construc- 
tive action. 

There is no longer serious doubt here that 
a summit conference will take place, though 
the question of exactly who will participate 
must still be hammered out. 

What is really in question is the basis on 
which the discussion will be held. 

If it is to be merely a rehash of Soviet 
charges that the United States and Britain 
have endangered the peace by aggression in 
Lebanon and Jordan, with the West fighting 
a defensive action, the net result may well 
be a significant victory for the Kremlin, 
many here forecast. 

Such a debate, it is said, would simply 
be a greatly magnified version of the Secu- 
rity Council discussion held between July 15, 
when the Anglo-American forces landed, and 
July 22, when the proceedings ended in total 
deadlock. 

The West emerged from these proceedings 
victorious in a technical sense, but bearing 
the scars of a severe and damaging fight. 
The Anglo-American troop landings have 
not been popular here. 

PLAN NEEDED 


In order to lift a summit conference out 
of such a morass, give the West a stronger 
vehicle in the battle for world opinion, and 
open up a glimmer of hope for eventual 
peace in the world’s principal trouble center, 
a long-range plan of action clearly is needed, 
at least as a proposed basis for negotiations, 
it is said here, 
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“It lies open to any of us to enlarge the 
scope of the Security Council consideration,” 
President Eisenhower told Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev in a note on July 22. 

There is agreement that no voting will 
take place in the Council on controversial 
issues. But this agreement does not pre- 
clude the presentation of ideas and peace 
plans, it is pointed out, 

Mr. Khrushchev proposed July 23 that, 
among others, the Arab States concerned 
be invited to the summit. Three—Lebanon, 
Jordan, and the United Arab Republic—have 
been participating in the council’s discus- 
sions and logically could continue to do 
so, If Mr. Khrushchey wants others, it seems 
clear here that Israeli Premier David Ben- 
Gurion would have to be invited also. 


ISRAEL ROLE WEIGHED 


To bring Israel and the Arab States around 
the same table, at a top level, would be both 
an opportunity and a danger, as seen here. 
The opportunity would be to seek private, 
behind-the-scene peace negotiations. The 
danger would be that the Arabs, who have 
resisted a peace conference with Israel, would 
refuse to attend any meeting which re- 
sembled such a conference, and thus com- 
plicate the problem. 

Little is expected to emerge from a quickly 
summoned East-West summit conference be- 
yond agreement on the basis, or starting 
point, for future negotiations on a lower 
level. If that much were obtained, many 
would consider the meeting a remarkable, 
indeed surprising, success. 

In addition, it might be possible to set up 
continuing machinery for East-West contact. 
The Security Council, meeting in public ses- 
sion, could establish a sucommittee consist- 
ing of the principal powers and instruct it 
to meet in private, as was done by the U. N. 
General Assembly in the field of disarma- 
ment, 

Initial meetings of the subcommittee 
might consist of heads of state, it is said. 
Subsequent meetings could be held on the 
lower level of foreign ministers, ambassadors, 
or technicians. 

One difficulty is that if Indian Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru is invited, as Mr. 
Khrushchev proposes and the West can 
scarcely refuse, it might be impossible as a 
practical matter for the West to keep India 
off the subcommittee as well, despite the 
embarrassment this might occasion the West. 
India often chips away at the West’s bar- 
gaining position by proposing more conces- 
sions to the Soviet Union than the West con- 
siders wise. 

DE GAULLE DECLINES 

Few U. N. people believe a meeting of this 
importance can be arranged as soon as July 
28, as Mr. Khrushchev has proposed. It often 
takes that long to set up a meeting of the 
council at the normal ambassadorial level. 
August 4 is seen as the earliest likely date. 

If the Council does meet in August, French 
Premier Charles de Gaulle would be entitled 
to preside. Under the monthly rotation plan, 
August will be France’s turn. Ironically, 
General de Gaulle is the one Western leader 
who has refused to attend a summit confer- 
ence at the U. N. 

Were the meeting to continue into Sep- 
tember, something which few expect, Iraq 
would be in the chair, raising the question of 
whether its occupant would be the Premier 
of Jordan, who is chief, under King Hussein, 
of the Arab Federation, or the new reyolu- 
tionary leader of Iraq, Brig. Abdul Karim el- 
Kassem. 

The same question, though in somewhat 
less urgent form, would arise in any event 
whether Iraq were in the chair or not. There 
might also be a squabble over the right of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek to represent 
China, as it is not thought likely that Mr. 
Khrushchev would sit down beside him 
without some form of protest. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST SITUATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
the situation in the Middle East in- 
creases in tension, it seems to me all the 
more important that some of us try to 
keep our eyes focused on the basic prob- 
lems in the area. These are problems 
which cannot be solved by the presence 
of marines. 

In an excellent column in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of this 
morning, Mr. Walter Lippmann analyzed 
the basic fallacy of our Middle Eastern 
policy in the past few years. I ask unan- 
imous consent that this excellent article 
entitled “The Marines in Lebanon” be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MARINES IN THE LEBANON 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The Marines have been landed at Beirut in 
the desperate hope of limiting the disaster 
which the Iraqi revolution has brought upon 
the Western position. It would be a miracle, 
which is not likely to happen, if the landing, 
which is now confined to Beirut and the 
airport, is anywhere nearly sufficient to sta- 
bilize the situation. The Marines are quite 
able to protect the capital of the Lebanon 
just by their presence. But there is no 
assurance that they will bring the civil war 
to an end. 

Moreover, Jordan, which is an artificial 
and fragile kingdom beset by a revolution 
similar to that in Iraq, is almost certain to 
appeal to Britain and America for military 
assistance. The President will find it as 
hard to refuse the appeal of King Hussein 
as the appeal of President Chamoun, though 
in the case of Jordan it may be British para- 
troopers who will be sent in. 

Possibly, Saudi Arabia will be able to get 
along without calling for help, largely, to be 
sure, by a policy of neutrality which is in- 
creasingly benevolent to Nasser. 

Finally, it seems most probable that the 
British will feel that they have to land 
troops in the little sheikdoms of the Persian 
Gulf, where are their main oil holdings in 
the Middle East. 

Thus, there is a grim prospect that the 
British and the Americans will find them- 
selves holding on to beachheads on the 
fringes of the Arab countries of the Middle 
East. In no Arab country, except the Leb- 
anon which is about half Christian, does 
the West have any strong friends. As the 
cards now lie, the best that President Eisen- 
hower can hope for is that the bigger Arab 
nations can be contained by a holding op- 
eration at the shores of the eastern Med- 
iterranean and of the Persian Gulf. 

It will be a momentous question how 
deeply and for how long American forces 
are to be tied down in this holding opera- 
tion. For Nasser will now control, except for 
Israel, all that we do not hold on to by 
military force. 

The decision to send in marines was, as 
we all realize, a tragic choice between two 
evils. After the Iraqi revolution, it was a 
virtual certainty that the Lebanon, Jordan, 
and the Persian Gulf states would fall, too, 
if they were not supported from the out- 
side. That was the evil the President de- 
cided to resist. The other evil, which he 
had, therefore, to embrace, was that we are 
now in military opposition to the Arab revo- 
lution, and that in the Middle East the 
alinement is increasingly sharp and spec- 
tacular between the Moslem Arabs and the 
Western Powers with their client states. 

The President's speech on Tuesday eve- 
ning took the unfortunate line of identify- 
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ing Nasser both with Hitler and with Stalin, 
and in declaring what amounts to an ideo- 
logical war against him. 

My own view is that the agonizing dilem- 
ma in which the President found himself 
on Monday morning is due to a fundamental 
error, which many have pointed out, in the 
conception and design of our Middle Eastern 
policy. The error is in believing that the 
way to stabilize the Middle East is to align 
as many Middle Eastern countries as can 
be persuaded to join in a military alliance 
against the Soviet Union. c 

This is an error for two main reasons. 
One is that it is absurd to suppose that a 
great power like Russia can be excluded 
from a region which is as close to her and 
as important to her as is Central America 
to the United States. The other reason is 
that the intent of the Arabs is not to be 
alined with us or with the Soviet Union, but 
to be neutral and to profit by dealing with 
both sides. 

The policies, based on this misconception, 
have blown up and are in ruin. They were 
based on theories which are contrary to 
the facts of life, and they were certain to 
fail. 

This is not mere post mortem. For it is 
most probable, it seems to me, that we shall 
not be able to reach any solution as long 
as the principle, or rather the ghost, of the 
old policy continues to dominate the think- 
ing of the White House and of the State 
Department. That is to say, a policy of the 
military containment of Nasser, which is 
what we are now involved in, has no prom- 
ise of any kind of settlement and is a great 
threat of far-reaching complications, 

The alternative is to propose a settlement 
in the Middle East based on the principle 
of neutrality. This is what Egypt professes 
and probably wants. And for the little 
states, like Lebanon and Israel, the prin- 
ciple of neutralization guaranteed by all the 
great powers and by the United Nations 
offers the greatest promise. 

The essential point is that we should not 
merely begin on the beaches and then ac- 
cept as the best that is possible an indefi- 
nitely prolonged indirect and ideological war 
with the Arab revolution. We should seek 
a settlement by negotiation, recognizing 
that both the Soviet Union and the United 
Arab Republic are powers and have inter- 
ests with which we must reach an accom- 
modation. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
soldier whose name has long been asso- 
ciated with the Middle East in Jordan 
and the Arab League in particular, Brit- 
ish Gen. John B. Glubb, has also just 
contributed an article on the Middle 
Eastern situation for United Press In- 
ternational. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of this article, which was 
published in yesterday’s papers, be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Iraqi Coup Like EGYPTIAN CRISIS WHICH 

BROUGHT NASSER TO POWER 

(Eprror’s Note.—Gen. John B. Glubb was a 
power in the Middle East up to the moment 
of his dismissal by King Hussein of Jordan 
27 months ago, and knows the Middle East 
perhaps as well as any man on earth. Famil- 
iarly known as Glubb Pasha, he is an almost 
legendary figure who helped found Hashe- 
mite Trans-Jordan and welded Jordan's Arab 
Legion into a crack fighting force that was 
the only one not defeated by Israel in the 
1948 Palestine war. In the following dis- 
patch he analyzes the reasons for the coup 
d’etat in Iraq, tells why the West is in trou- 
ble in the Middle East, and suggest solutions 
to those troubles.) 
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(By Gen. Sir John B. Glubb) 


Lonpon.—It is still too early to foresee the 
possible results from the coup d'etat in 
Baghdad. 

Insofar as can be ascertained, however, it 
appears to bear a remarkable similarity to 
the Egyptian upheaval which, 6 years ago, 
resulted in the dethronement of King Farouk 
and the ultimate consolidation of Colonel 
Nasser’s military revolutionary government. 

Where the procedure has been similar, the 
result of the coup d'etat, should it ulti- 
mately prove successful, may well resemble 
those which took place in Egypt. 

There does not appear to have been orig- 
inally any logical or inevitable reason why 
the revolutionary government of Egypt 
should have become hostile to the West, 
nor is there any reason why Britain and 
America should be hostile to Arab national- 
ism as a whole. 

It is essential for the Western Powers to 
work together, to think clearly and to avoid 
the errors which they committed in Egypt. 


ANXIETY OF YOUTH 


All the violent disturbances in the Arab 
countries since World War II have taken 
their origin from the same cause: the anxiety 
of the younger generation to feel themselves 
equal to the peoples of the West. The sus- 
picion that Western nations consider them 
inferior has haunted many Arabs ever since 
the termination of World War I. 

The rapid extension of education and the 
ease and speed of air travel have led to 
greater familiarity between the Arabs and 
the West, and closer knowledge of the West- 
ern nations has not always inspired the 
Arabs with greater respect. 

Thus, the desire to emulate the West has 
been reinforced by the impression that the 
peoples of Britain and America are not so 
wonderful as the Arabs had formerly 
imagined. 

Russian, and subsequently Arab national- 
ist propaganda, has done much to aggravate 
these tendencies. 

The United States and Britain have been 
represented as grasping, reactionary, and 
tyrannical, and desirous of obstructing and 
opposing progress and modernization in the 
Arab countries. 

Such charges, constantly reiterated and 
rarely if ever contradicted, have been ac- 
cepted by many Arabs as axiomatic and no 
longer open to argument. 


ISRAEL QUESTION 


Another grudge borne by the majority of 
Arabs against the West results from the 
common conviction that the United States, 
France, and Britain were the creators and 
supporters of Israel. 

Many in fact allege that the Western Pow- 
ers assisted in the formation of Israel, not 
from a philanthropic desire to assist perse- 
cuted Jews, but as part of a deliberate plot 
to weaken and destroy the Arab renaissance. 

Neither of these charges is true. The 
American and British peoples do not desire 
to dominate the Arabs, or to hamper their 
development, nor do they seek to use Israel 
as a tool with which to weaken them. 

But it is a measure of their lack of skill 
in the psychological field that such beliefs 
are widely held by educated Arabs. 

Not only have the Western Powers failed 
to convince many Arabs of their good inten- 
tions, but the petty jealousies which have 
so frequently divided Americans and British 
in the Middle East have done much to 
weaken the position of both. 

The successive upheavals which have 
taken place in the Arab countries have 
therefore been caused by certain prevalent 
ideas held by Arabs—belief that the Western 
Powers regard them as inferior, desire to 
retard their progress and will always sup- 
port Israel against them. 

These ideas are untrue. 
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It is not the desire, nor is it the interest, 
of Britain or the United States to do any 
of these things. 

FALSE IDEAS 

False ideas of this kind, however, can 
only be opposed by the dissemination of the 
real facts—that the Western Powers do not 
desire to dominate or exploit the Arabs and 
that they will not support Israeli expansion 
at the expense of any Arab country. 

In a final analysis indeed, the interests of 
Britain and America in the Arab countries 
are largely negative. 

Were the Arabs to become mere satellites 
of Soviet Russia, the commercial and stra- 
tegic interests of the West would suffer a 
disastrous setback. 

But it is unlikely that the Arab nation- 
alists desire to be dominated by Russia, any 
more than by Britain or America, 

Their present apparent Russian leanings 
are due to a belief in the evil intentions of 
the West, rather than to any affections for 
the Communists. 

In view of the facts that the Arabs suspect 
the West of the desire to dominate them, 
the threat to use force can only aggravate 
the situation. 

Such actions as the Suez operation in 
1956 and the demonstrations in the eastern 
Mediterranean by the American Sixth Fleet, 
serve only to provide material for hostile 
propaganda. 

The trouble in the Middle East is psycho- 
logical and ideas cannot be defeated by 
soldiers and warships. 


ONLY WANT TRADE 


All that Britain and the United States want 
in the Arab countries is the ability to trade, 
to pass their ships through the Suez Canal, 
and to exploit the oilfields in partnership 
with the Arabs. 

Many economic ties connect the Arab 
countries with the West, the severance of 
which would be equally harmful to both 
parties, 

There is nothing in these commercial in- 
terests to necessitate domination, nor is 
there any ascertainable reason why the West 
should be hostile to Arab nationalism. 

On the contrary, if the Arab countries feel 
themselyes secure and prosperous they are 
less likely to submit to Soviet domination. 

It is only fear of Israel aggression or of 
western domination which is likely to drive 
them into the arms of Russia. 

The course to be followed by the Western 
Powers is, therefore, obvious. 

Firstly. it is essential for the United States 
and Britain to speak everywhere with one 
voice. Secondly, they should realize that the 
problem is largely psychological and that 
many Arabs believe the West to be hostile 
to Arab nationalism. 

Such ideas cannot be eradicated by the 
threat of force, but only by the dissemina- 
tion of truer ideas and ideals. 

UP TO THE WEST 

The West must make it plain that their 
only object is to foster the economic rela- 
tions between the Arabs and the West in a 
manner profitable to both. 

Moreover, far from opposing Arab nation- 
alism of progress, they are ready to offer 
them all the assistance in their power. 

Finally, the Arabs must be reassured that 
the West will not tolerate further Israeli 
expansion, 

These measures, if adopted, will not effect 
Pe immediate transformation in the situa- 

on, 

The change will inevitably be gradual, but 
there is no other course. 

Only by convincing the Arabs of the good 
intentions of the West toward them can the 
situation be permanently restored, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Yesterday, Mr. 
President, during the course of my re- 
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marks on the floor, I referred to a 
prophetic article which appeared in the 
June 30, 1958, issue of the New Republic. 
The article was written by Mr. Bushrod 
Howard and was entitled “Lebanon— 
Firm Allies Who Fade Away.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LEBANON—FIRM ALLIES WHO FADE AWAY 
(By Bushrod Howard) 


Secretary Dulles’ mania for “firm allies” 
in the Middle East rather than friendly 
states is the direct cause of the present civil 
war in the Lebanon, Lebanon may be the 
first victim of the Eisenhower doctrine. In 
my opinion, if United States troops are used 
to support the unpopular regime of Presi- 
dent Chamoun and Foreign Minister Charles 
Malik not only Lebanon but Iraq, Jordan, 
and Saudi Arabia will turn to the Soviet 
Union for support. 

The Lebanon is half Christian and half 
Moslem. To guarantee that neither group 
would dominate, the country’s political 
leaders entered a national pact, before the 
first elections in 1943, which assured that 
each religious group would be represented 
in the government. The pact also promised 
that (1) Lebanon was to be sovereign and 
independent, regardless of any plan for 
Arab unity that might emerge after the 
war; and (2) the Lebanese Government 
would follow a policy of close cooperation 
with other Arab countries. 

This being the historical setting, when 
Chamoun and Malik approved and adhered 
to the Eisenhower doctrine before it was 
even voted on by the United States Senate, 
most Lebanese were understandably an- 
noyed, believing that this adherence trans- 
formed Lebanon from a bridge between East 
and West to a bridgehead for the West. In 
the parliamentary elections held in June of 
last year, the United States and Chamoun 
won 46 out of 66 seats. There is no doubt 
that massive amounts of foreign money— 
Egyptian and that of an unnamed United 
States agency—were spent in that election 
with the unfortunate result that all opposi- 
tion was labeled “anti-Western.” 

Subsequently, thoughtful Lebanese took 
note of the fact that with the Syrian-Egyp- 
tian merger accomplished, it took Nasser 
only 2 weeks of intense propaganda to topple 
King Saud. They realized that it was essen- 
tial not only to avoid civil strife in Lebanon, 
but to reassert their “positive neutrality”: 
survival was not possible economically or po- 
litically with an anti-Syrian policy. More- 
over, as one prominent Lebanese Christian 
politician said to me: “We judge you on your 
record at Suez, we cannot afford to lead your 
anti-Nasser campaign when any day you may 
make a deal with him and leave us holding 
the bag.” 

However, President Chamoun and Malik 
had other ideas. Chamoun’s term ends in 
September, but he had a sufficient majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies to amend the 
constitution so as to permit his reelection 
for another 6-year term. When this plan 
became known, not only the vast majority 
of the Moslems but the majority of the 
Christians announced their opposition. 

All that was needed at that moment was 
assurance that the United States would not 
intervene in favor of Chamoun. The assur- 
ance was not forthcoming, though no alter- 
native presidential candidate is anti- 
American. The patriarch of the Maronite 
church, surely, cannot be called anti- 
Western, and since March he has been 
warning that the only logical conclusion of 
Chamoun’s policy is civil war. Other mem- 
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bers of the opposition to Chamoun include 
Christians such as Henry Pharaon, Hamid 
Frangieh, ex-President Bishara Khouri, 
Faud Ammoun, and others whose only 
“antiwesternism” is to believe that Leba- 
non to survive must remain neutral, 

When fighting was touched off by the 
murder of an opposition newspaper pub- 
lisher, the conditioned refiex of the Leba- 
nese to compromise was checked by Dulles’ 
conditioned refiex—sending an airlift of 
arms to the Chamoun government. For 
every weapon we sent, several came from 
Syria. What started as riots became civil 
war. Now each jet plane, each tank, each 
airlifted artillery shell makes compromise 
more difficult. 

Chamoun needs troops, and Dulles seems 
inclined to send them. But with a Soviet 
veto blocking approval by the Security 
Council and the Arab-Asian bloc standing 
hostile in the Assembly, no U. N. cover is 
objectively possible for such United States 
military intervention. Nor dare the stub- 
born Mr. Dulles follow the example of our 
allies at Suez and go it alone. Chamoun 
and Malik cling to power today in the hope 
of United States military intervention, but 
more importantly 5,000 United States citi- 
zens live in the Lebanon. Every day the 
fighting continues the danger grows that 
Communist agents will succeed in inciting 
attacks on the American colony. When (not 
if) such an attack occurs, there will be no 
alternative but to land marines to evacu- 
ate Americans. And this move will probably 
trigger a revolt in Iraq. 

Lebanon is the land of compromise. The 
appointment of the head of the army, Gen. 
Fuad Shehab, as head of a government of 
national unity in which opposition leaders 
would participate, and a trip abroad—rather 
than resignation—of the President until 
the end of his term, would stop the fighting 
tomorrow. The natural arbitrator is the 
Maronite patriarch. Recognition of this fact 
by the United States would mean that the 
next President of Lebanon would be pro- 
Western but not Western-bought. One 
word by the United States Ambassador could 
accomplish this. Will he say the word? 


COMPLEXITIES OF THE MIDDLE 
EAST SITUATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past few days there have been 
several attempts in the public press to 
analyze and summarize the complexities 
of the Middle East situation. From a 
large collection of material I have se- 
lected four items which seem to me to 
be of special interest. 

The first of these is an article which 
was published in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal last week entitled “Mid-East Nations 
Have Been Crisis-Ridden, Unstable 
Since Creation After World War I.” 

The second is the leading article in 
the issue of Business Week for July 19, 
1958, entitled “High Stakes in the Mid- 
dle East.” 

The third is an article by Joseph E. 
Evans entitled, “Mid-East Policy Riddle” 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal for July 24, 1958. 

The fourth is a provocative, scholarly 
and illuminating article published in the 
July 1958 issue of Foreign Affairs en- 
titled “Toward A Policy for the Middle 
East.” This article was written by 
Richard H. Nolte and William R. Polk. 
I have long known of the outstanding 
reputation of these two gentlemen as au- 
thorities on the Middle East, and I am 
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particularly pleased that one of them, 
Dr. Nolte, is a Minnesota product who 
has contributed more than a decade of 
intensive study to the Middle East and 
its problems. 

The last time I saw Dr. Nolte was at 
Beirut, Lebanon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the texts 
of all these articles be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Wall Street Journal] 


Miv-East NATIONS Have BEEN Crisis-RIDDEN, 
UNSTABLE SINCE CREATION AFTER WORLD 
Wart 


The Mid-East countries, which Colonel Nas- 
ser would like to unify and which the United 
States and Britain would like to keep out of 
his control, were frail and unstable entities 
from their very inception. 

Most were created with no regard for nat- 
ural boundaries or even for racial homogene- 
ity. As such, they have remained a kind of 
diplomatic tinder box, sparking crisis after 
crisis of steadily increasing complexity. 

After the allied victory in World War I, 
many Arab leaders hoped for a new era of 
political independence in the Mid-East—a 
region which for 400 years had been domi- 
nated by the Ottoman Turks. 

These hopes had been bolstered, of course, 
by the many promises given to the Arabs 
(and to the Jews) in lining up wartime sup- 
port, many of which turned out to be con- 
tradictory. 

After the war, however, France obtained 
Syria and Lebanon as mandated territories 
and Iraq, Palestine, and Transjordan were 
mandated to Great Britain. 

Each of these territories, except Palestine, 
subsequently was granted independence. 
Palestine was split in 1946 into three parts— 
part became Israel, part became what is now 
Jordan and part, the Gaza Strip, has been 
claimed by Egypt. Meanwhile, the British 
maintained as protectorates the oil-rich 
Shiekdom of Kuwait on the Persian Gulf plus 
the Protectorate of Aden and Sultanate of 
Oman on the Arabian Sea and a small num- 
ber of Arabian sultanates and sheikdoms. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EGYPT 


Egypt has an area of 386,198 square miles, 
but only about 13,500 square miles are settled 
and in actual cultivation. Great Britain, 
which had supervised administration of the 
country prior to World War I, made Egypt a 
protectorate in 1914. The protectorate ended 
in 1922 when King Faoud I became sultan. 
After Faoud’s son, Farouk, was overthrown in 
1952 Egypt became a republic. 

When the United States, Great Britain, and 
the World Bank withdrew loans to start the 
Aswan Dam in July 1956, President Nasser 
seized the Suez Canal. Israeli forces in- 
vaded Egypt in the fall of 1956 and France 
and Great Britain began bombing Egypt by 
air, when their demand for a cease fire was 
rejected. Under pressure by the United 
States all nations soon accepted a U. N. 
cease-fire proposal and foreign troops were 
withdrawn from Egypt. 

Egypt’s President Nasser has been the 
prime spokesman for Arab unity and has 
been accused of fomenting discontent in 
neighboring Arab nations. Earlier this year, 
Egypt united with Syria to form the United 
Arab Republic; with which Yemen later be- 
came associated. 

The country’s major economic problem is 
maintaining its standard of living in the 
face of a rapidly growing population, which 
reached 24 million in 1957. Egypt's main 
export is raw cotton. The country, which is 
more than 90 percent Moslem, has an armed 
force estimated at 100,000. 
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SYRIA WAS FRENCH MANDATE 

Syria, one of the world’s oldest nations, 
was made a state in 1920, when it was di- 
vided into Syria and Greater Lebanon. 
Both nations were administered under & 
French mandate until 1941. Now part of the 
United Arab Republic, Syria is bordered on 
the north by Turkey, on the east by Iraq, 
on the south by Jordan and Israel, and on 
the west by Lebanon and the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

The nation has an area of 72,234 square 
miles and an estimated population of 3.9 
million. Like many areas of the Middle 
East, the country has had a large influx of 
foreign elements including Turks, Turko- 
mans, Kurds, and Armenians. 

Barley, wheat, and cotton are Syria's ma- 
jor exports. Its army is estimated at about 
25,000 men. Syria has been the most vocal 
of the Arab countries in its support of Egyp- 
tian President Nasser’s Pan-Arab movement. 
Leftist groups are reported strong within the 
country and a large Soviet propaganda ma- 
chine operates from its capital, Damacus. 

Iraq, which is the Arab name for the an- 
cient land of Mesopotamia, the area between 
the Euphrates and Tigris Rivers, covers 171,- 
000 square miles and has an estimated popu- 
lation of 4,842,000, not including nomadic 
tribes, 

The nation was released from British man- 
date in 1932. King Faisal II, who was ousted 
by a military coup earlier this week, succeed- 
ed his father in 1939, but the Government 
was ruled by a regent until the King formally 
took power in 1953. 

The King’s grandfather, Faisal I, was the 
younger brother of the late King Abdullah, 
of Jordan; thus, King Hussein, of Jordan, is 
the late Faisal’s first cousin. The creation of 
President Nasser’s U. A. R. brought a quick 
reaction from Iraq, which joined with Jordan 
in a federation with Faisal as chief of state. 

Iraq, which is a member of the Baghdad 
Pact group of pro-Western countries, was 
considered—at least until this week—as the 
least likely of the Arab nations to fall under 
the sway of pro-Nasser forces. 

The country, which ranks sixth among the 
oil producers of the Free World, had organ- 
ized a development board to use oil royalties 
to finance a program of national improve- 
ment and modernization. 

Jordan, formerly known as Transjordan, 
was part of the Ottoman Empire from the 
16th century until World War I. The nation 
was set up within Britain's Palestine man=- 
date in 1932 and gained its independence in 
1946. It has an estimated area of 37,500 
square miles and a population of about 1.5 
million. Most of the country is desert, but 
the portion to the west is fertile and has high 
agricultural potential. Petroleum deposits 
are being surveyed. 

King Hussein, who succeeded his ailing 
father in 1952, has generally supported Arab 
unity against Israel. He has rejected an offer 
to join the Baghdad Pact but he has fired top 
leaders in the Government and army for pro- 
Nasser leanings. 

MIGRATION HURT JORDAN 

One of the major problems facing Jordan 
arises from the migration of several thousand 
Arab refugees from Israel. King Hussein is 
strongly supported by the Bedouin, the desert 
Arabs. 


‘abs. 

Saudi Arabia consists of an area of 870,000 
square miles with an estimated population of 
6.5 million. The country covers roughly 
four-fifths of the Arabian Peninsula, which 
is mostly desert and steppe land. Both the 
sacred cities of Islam—Medina, where the 
Prophet Mohammed is buried, and Mecca, 
where he was born—are within the borders 
of Saudi Arabia. 

The country ranks fourth In the list of 
Free World oil producers, Last year produc- 
tion totaled about 361 million barrels of 
crude oil. 
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The United Kingdom of Saudi Arabia was 
proclaimed in 1932, after King Ibn Saud had 
conquered the Sultanate of Nejd and the 
Kingdom of Hejaz. King Ibn Saud was a 
descendant of the earlier Wahabi rulers, who 
were a driving force in the 18th-century 
reform movement of Islam. King Saud suc- 
ceeded his father in 1953. The King has been 
considered a balancing force between the 
United Arab Republic and the federation 
formed by the two Hashemite kingdoms of 
Iraq and Jordan. 

When Saud seemed to be leaning toward 
the Iraq-Jordan marriage, the Egyptian Pres- 
ident accused Saud of having offered millions 
for the assassination of Nasser. When the 
story was believed, King Saud lost a good 
deal of prestige and yielded to family pres- 
sure to grant wide powers to his younger 
brother, Feisal, who last year paid a visit to 
Nasser in Cairo. 

Lebanon, where United States marines 
landed earlier this week, is a mountainous 
country 120 miles long and between 30 and 
85 miles wide. Estimated total area is 4,000 
square miles with a population of about 
1,450,000, composed of roughly half Moslems 
and half Christians. Principal exports are 
fruits and vegetables. 

FORMED AFTER WORLD WAR I 

The country was formed from five former 
‘Turkish Empire districts following World 
War I. Like Syria, Lebanon was governed 
under a French mandate from 1920 to 1941. 
President Camille Chamoun was elected for 
a 6-year term in September 1952. 

One of the West's stanchest friends in 

the area, President Chamoun stirred up a 
hornet’s nest of discontent when he an- 
nounced he wished to amend a constitu- 
tional ban against a presidential second 
term. 
Antigovernment rebels began rioting early 
in May. Since then the rebels have kept 
continuous pressure on the government. 
Both the Lebanese Government and the 
United States claim the rebellion has been 
supported by the United Arab Republic. 
However, earlier this month U. N. Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold claimed that the 
rebellion was an internal affair. 

Great Britain continues to wield powerful 
influence over a group of six semi-independ- 
ent lands, which border on either the Ara- 
bian Sea or the Persian Gulf. These include 
Aden, Oman, Trucial Oman, Qatar, Bahrein, 
and Kuwait. 

Of these, Qatar and Kuwait produce al- 
most 40 percent of total Middle Eastern oil 
production. 


[From Business Week of July 19, 1958] 
HIGH STAKES IN THE MIDDLE East 

Early this week, events in the Middle 
East jolted the American people out of the 
summer apathy that had descended on the 
Nation over the July 4 weekend. Every- 
where there has been excited talk of a second 
Korea, another Suez oil crisis, and—on Wall 
Street—a quick end to the recession. Young 
reserve officers have been wondering if and 
when they would be donning their uniforms, 
and in the Pentagon, the thoughts of some 
Officials have turned toward a possible in- 
crease in the defense budget. 

The change of mood came with startling 
suddenness. Monday morning there was 
news of a bloody, pro-Nasser military coup 
in oil-rich Iraq. By Tuesday morning, 
United States marines, attached to the Sixth 
Fieet, had landed at Beirut, capital of strife- 
torn Lebanon. And airborne United States 
troops moved into Turkey on Wednesday. 

Braced for emergencies—at midweek, with 
United States military forces on the alert 
worldwide, the American people seemed pre- 
pared for anything—for the marines and 
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British paratroopers to move into Jordan, 
for Nasser to shut the Suez Canal, and for 
Moscow to make threats, real or feigned. 

Few people expected the United States to 
be deterred by Soviet threats or by Moscow's 
demand for an immediate United States 
withdrawal from Lebanon. Nor did they 
worry too much about Secretary General 
Hammarskjold’s refusal to let his United Na- 
tions observer team in Lebanon cooperate 
with the marines or his coolness toward the 
United States request for a U. N. police force 
to take over in Lebanon. 

But if the man on the street, who was 
jolted worst by the crisis, now expects the 
Middle East situation to straighten out, that 
certainly can't be said of the few people who 
by now are used to taking Middle East crises 
in stride. To Government officials in Wash- 
ington and London and executives of the 
big international oil companies the Middle 
East political outlook seemed murky at mid- 
week. And the future of Western oil sup- 
plies looked far from certain. 

I. AFTER IRAQ, WHAT? 

The men supposedly in the know weren’t 
expecting Soviet intervention with volun- 
teers or drastic moves by Nasser, such as a 
Suez shutdown—though they didn’t exclude 
either as possibilities. They knew that, in 
such an extreme, the West would be in a 
limited war and on the edge of all-out war. 
Such a development would combine many of 
the military, political, and economic prob- 
lems of Korea with an oil crisis as bad or 
worse as that at the time of Suez. 

But even excluding this extreme, the ex- 
perts found it hard to see how the West 
could do more than temporarily check the 
explosive forces of Nasserism in the Arab 
Middle East—not, at any rate, if Iraq in fact 
was under the control of rebel forces and 
the West limited its action to the moves 
announced in Washington by Wednesday. 

Best prospects: On the assumption that 
there would be no intervention in Iraq, the 
most optimistic forecast of events in the 
Middle East at midweek boiled down to about 
this: 

There now would be two strong centers of 
anti-Western nationalism in the area—Egypt 
and Iraq. The latter might join Nasser’s 
United Arab Republic, leaving only Turkey, 
Iran, and Pakistan to form the northern-tier 
alliance. 

But United States intervention, backed by 
Britain, more than offsets any gain Nasser 
has made—or loss the Baghdad Pact has suf- 
fered. With United States support, Lebanon 
and Jordan will hold firm. All the oil states 
except Iraq—Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the other 
Persian Gulf sheikdoms, and Iran—can be 
sealed off from Nasser influence if their 
rulers are willing to call soon enough for 
Western help. 

If these oil states stick with the West, the 
new Iraq regime won't have much leverage 
on the Iraq Petroleum Co. 

Soviet leverage on the Middle East will be 
limited to diplomatic moves; the United 
States is seeing to that with its military alert. 

Lebanon's internal political situation will 
improve. For the United States wants to 
demonstrate that it hasn't intervened in 
Lebanon simply to support the Christian half 
of the small population—a small minority, 
like the Israels, in a vast Arab sea. Secre- 
tary of State Dulles sent Under Secretary 
Murphy hurrying off to Beirut on Wednes- 
day to work out a political settlement restor- 
ing the old Lebanese balance between Chris- 
tians and Arabs, 

Alternatives for United States: As for the 
policies open to the United States to cope 
with these events, one high official offers 
these choices: 

Accepting Nasser’s brand of nationalism as 
irresistible—and making an all-out effort to 
come to terms with it. 
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Deciding it is impossible for the West to 
live with Nasserism and going all-out to 
stem it—by any means, regardless of conse- 
quences. 

Continuing on the present course—sup- 
porting Arab nationalism in principle, trying 
to work with it when possible but putting 
up limited opposition when it turns hostile. 
The risk here is incurring both enmity from 
the Arabs and distrust from European 
allies—without getting anything in return. 

Comments this official: “Three years ago 
we could have gotten into bed with Nasser 
but we didn’t. Two years ago we could have 
let the British and French and Israelis finish 
him off but we didn't. Now either course is 
more difficult and dangerous, but trying to 
follow a middle course becomes increasingly 
dangerous, too.” 

Military policy: So far, the crisis in the 
Middle East shows no signs of producing the 
sharp turnaround in military and munitions 
policy that came with the outbreak of fight- 
ing in Korea. Rather, administration and 
Pentagon officials see this as the latest test 
of their basic defense program—a test they 
are convinced it can meet. 

That basic program has been to concen- 
trate spending on air-atomic preparation at 
the expense of conventional armament. 
Thus, over the past 3 years, the Army has 
been cut from 1.1 million men to 900,000, the 
Marines from 205,000 to 188,000. Critics of 
this policy have argued that it leaves the 
United States unready for brush-fire wars, 
but the administration insists that that is 
exactly what we are ready for. Any fighting 
that can't be handled by 15 Army divisions, 
3 Marine divisions, plus air and naval sup- 
port, will be no brush fire. It will be a war 
where the air arm and nuclear weapons will 
be decisive. 

So nothing at present contemplated is 
likely to involve any sharp setup in the 
military budget. Army officials will doubtless 
raise again their arguments, but the Defense 
Department and White House will stick to 
their resistance to major changes in muni- 
tions production whenever there is a crisis. 

Maintenance and operation expenditures 
will go up, however, as a result of emergency 
alerts throughout the military services— 
more fuel burned, more spare parts used, and 
the like. If this went on for several months, 
some supplemental appropriation would be 
necessary. 

IT. CHANCES FOR STABILITY 


To experienced Middle East hands, it's 
plain that what has been done so far is only 
a beginning. Even the optimists admit the 
West isn’t likely to achieve a new balance of 
power in the Middle East simply by inter- 
vening in Lebanon and moving troops into 
Turkey and perhaps Jordan. They admit 
that the presence of United States forces 
may even fan the nationalist flames. It 
could lead to trouble in the oilfields and 
sabotage of the pipelines, and perhaps make 
the United States as hated as Britain ever 
was. 

On the assumption that Iraq has fallen 
for good to the new pro-Nasser regime, one 
British observer put the situation this way: 
“The Iraq coup, if not reversed, is a disaster 
which may soon put three-quarters of the 
world’s oil reserves in the control of a 
loosely organized nationalist and neutralist 
chain of Arab states under Egyptian leader- 
ship. Behind this specter is the shadow of 
Russia, ready to move physically into the 
vast power vacuum.” 

Intervene in Iraq? The entire picture 
would change, of course, if the West were to 
intervene in Iraq. On Wednesday, there 
were reports from Tehran and Amman that 
a large part of the Iraq army still was loyal 
to the old regime and that only a part of 
Baghdad was under the rebels’ control. 
There was also talk that Jordan might send 
a force to join the army resistance in Iraq— 
a development that could lead to Western 
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intervention and an entirely different Mid- 
die East outlook. 

If Iraq were to come back into the West- 
ern camp, then there would be a chance of 
really isolating Nasser and stabilizing all the 
pro-Western governments in the area. 

However, such a development would have 
its dangerous aspects. It would probably 
push Nasser into closing the Suez Canal, 
cutting the pipelines that run through the 
Syrian part of the United Arab Republic, and 
making frantic efforts to stir up popular 
resistance to the West everywhere. It might 
also push the Russians to intervention in 
Iraq via airlifted volunteers. Moscow, like 
Cairo, already has recognized the new Iraq 
regime, and Premier Khrushchev has given 
it his personal stamp of approval. 


II. DOUBTS ON OIL 


The outlook for Middle East oil is as un- 
certain as the political-military outlook—and 
pretty much dependent on the latter. Oil- 
men simply aren’t making any bets on the 
outcome this week. 

Two days after the coup in Baghdad, oil 
was still flowing unhindered from Iraq 
through Syria via IPC pipelines. During the 
first 6 months of 1958, Middle East oil shipped 
to the West amounted to 750,000 barrels a 
day via tapline and IPC pipelines, 1.6 million 
barrels a day via the Suez Canal, and 230,000 
barrels a day around the Cape. (During the 
same period, total Middle East production 
was 4.1 million barrels a day, and crude ex- 
ports ran at about 3.3 million barrels.) 

Iraq oil accounts for 17.4 percent of Mid- 
East production. If it were to be cut off, 
there would still be plenty of oil to keep 
European and other customers supplied. 
That’s because European demand now is 
slack, commercial stocks in Europe are high, 
and there are enough tankers afloat to take 
extra Persian Gulf oil around the African 
Cape if Suez couldn't handle the extra traffic. 

Reliance on West: But if the crisis gets 
to the point where Iraqi oil stops flowing, 
the Persian Gulf outlets for Saudi Arabian 
and Kuwait oil probably would also be af- 
fected. Then, if Western military interven- 
tion goes beyond Lebanon, Nasser might weil 
close Suez. This would put the West back 
where it was in the fall of 1956—only with 
two important differences. Tankers totaling 
at least 6-million deadweight tons now are 
laid up and could be brought quickly back 
into service. Also, the West could fall back 
on the 1956-57 experience of international 
collaboration. Even so, Western Europe 
would have to look once more to the Western 
Hemisphere to make good its oil needs. 

A Middle East tangle bad enough to pro- 
duce this kind of oil picture would almost 
certainly involve, as Korea did, major 
changes in the Free World demand for other 
basic commodities. Commodity prices 
started climbing this week, and if fighting 
developed in Iraq it would probably push 
them up in a hurry. 

[From the Wall Street Journal of July 24, 

1958] 

Mip-East Poticy RIDDLE: WHat To Do AFTER 
LEBANON CONTINUES To BAFFLE UNITED 
STATES DIPLOMATS 

(By Joseph E. Evans) 

WasuiIncton—If and when American 
troops are withdrawn from Lebanon, the 
United States may propose a sweeping settle- 
ment of Middle East problems. 

This prospect is not yet certain, but it is 
one indication of the brain-racking going on 
here as the policymakers urgently search 
for a Middle East policy calculated to be 
more successful than the one that led to 
Lebanon. 

The search is still far from over, and 
may get nowhere. “If you're looking for a 
long-range solution of the Middle East,” 
says one diplomat flatly, “we don't have it.” 
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Nevertheless there is a vagrant hope here 
that the intervention in Lebanon, if the 
United States can get the soldiers out quick- 
ly without war, might yet prove to be a 
breakthrough making possible some kind of 
stabilizing settlement in the area. 

Here are some of the moves the United 
States is considering for the post-Lebanon 
era, though not necessarily all in one big 
package: 

Convoking a conference of interested na- 
tions in and out of the Middle East—prefer- 
ably excluding the Soviet Union—to hammer 
out a framework for a general agreement of 
some sort. 


LARGE-SCALE UNITED STATES AID 


Offering large-scale United States aid for 
joint Arab-Israel economic development if 
the Arabs and Israelis would finally compose 
their long and bitter quarrel. This thought, 
not a new one, is based on the view that 
stability in the Middle East will remain im- 
possible so long as that dispute remains 
unresolved. 

Launching a determined effort, again prob- 
ably greased by aid offers, to clear up the 
festering problem of the nearly million Arab 
refugees from Palestine, most of whom are 
now in Jordan. 

Attaining for Lebanon and Jordan a U. N. 
neutral status. This would theoretically 
guarantee them from attack and subversion, 
insulate them from the surging power drives 
of the Arab world, and make them in effect 
Switzerlands of the Middle East. 

Each of these ideas has tremendous draw- 
backs from the standpoint of practical reali- 
zation. For example, ending the Arab- 
Israeli dispute seems more unlikely than 
ever, for the very reason that Arab hatred of 
Israel is one of the chief tools which Presi- 
dent Nasser uses for building Arab unity. 
And as for Jordan and Lebanon, how can any 
Arab nation be insulated from the Arab as- 
pirations currently symbolized by Mr. Na.- 
ser? 

How to deal with Mr. Nasser in the future 
is in fact the core of the policy-makers’ prob- 
lem, And at least some experts here con- 
cede that it is a cruel dilemma for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the State Department. 

On the one hand, if the United States res- 
olutely opposes Mr. Nasser, it will seem to 
many Arabs to be opposing their strivings for 
unity and independence. On the other hand, 
it is greatly feared that so-called Pan-Arab- 
ism is at present nothing more than a screen 
for Egyptian imperialism; specifically, that 
Mr. Nasser may be intent on uniting not 
merely the Arab nations but much else in 
Africa, Arab or non-Arab; he has already 
merged Egypt, Syria and Yemen into the 
United Arab Republic. But one official says: 
“He hasn't even got around to really amal- 
gamating Syria with Egypt, he’s so busy 
looking for the next move.” 

The spectacle of Mr. Nasser subverting 
one nation after another is not one the 
United States could very well tolerate unless 
it abandons all interest in the Middle East 
and Africa, which is hardly likely. It went 
into Lebanon to thwart what it considered 
just such subversion or indirect aggression— 
and also to show Mr. Nasser that he could 
not attempt to grab everything with im- 
punity. 

CORRECT ATTITUDE 

“Yet we have got to try to get along with 
him,” says one high official; “in fact that is 
what we have been trying to do.” One line 
of thought at the moment is to take a cor- 
rect diplomatic attitude toward Nasser, lis- 
tening with interest to his views and any 
requests he might have, neither antagoniz- 
ing him nor overtly supporting him. 

At the same time the United States would 
try to preserve and develop balancing forces 
in the Middle East. Such a one might be 
the new rebel regime in Iraq—oddly enough, 
since the United States intervened in Leba- 
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non in the wake of the Iraqi revolution. So 
far this regime has indicated it is reason- 
ably pro-West and not particularly eager to 
hook up with Nasser. But it is too soon to 
tell; nobody would be surprised if Iraq sud- 
denly joined Mr.. Nasser’s United Arab. 
Republic. 

What the United States would like to see 
emerge (with scarcely a prayer of seeing it 
any time soon) is a genuine pan-Arab move- 
ment based on common interests rather 
than on Mr. Nasser’s propaganda and on 
common hatred of Israel. As President 
Eisenhower put it in his letter to Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev the night before last, 
the United States is not “dedicated to a 
perpetuation of the status quo in the Arab 
world. The United States recognizes and 
sympathizes with the yearning of the Arab 
peoples for a greater nationalistic unity.” 

That may sound like a change in the 
United States attitude. But officials insist 
it has been the policy all along; the difficulty 
has been that there is a limit to how much 
the United States can influence a govern- 
ment—like the defunct one of Iraq—to liber- 
alize its domestic policies in accommodation 
of the people’s desires. If there is any 
change now forthcoming in this connection, 
it is probably only that the United States 
will try to use its influence more effec- 
tively in the remaining friendly states, and 
make more propaganda about its sympathy 
for Arab yearnings. 

In any case, Mr. Eisenhower made it im- 
plicitly clear his remarks were not intended 
to betoken a pro-Nasser swing; “It is one 
thing,” he wrote, “to change the interna- 
tional status quo by orderly and peaceful 
processes, and another thing to change it by 
indirect aggression’’—the latter being what 
the United States considers Mr. Nasser has 
been fomenting. 

In short, it looks now as though the 
United States may try to give its Mid-East 
policy a fresh impetus with proposed settle- 
ments and more expressions of sympathy for 
“legitimate” Pan-Arabism. But what officials 
are thinking about so far would not amount 
to any radical departure from past policy. 
To some people here, however, a radical de- 
parture is just what is required if the Middle 
East is not to be irretrievably lost. “We need 
new ideas and not old slogans,” declares Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD of Montana, a member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. There 
are those who go further, arguing that cir- 
cumstances will force the United States to a 
drastic change of policy. 

THE REASON WHY 

Why? 

The reasoning is that if the United States 
keeps essentially to its past policies, the So- 
viet Union is bound to expand its influence in 
the Middle East and perhaps ultimately gain 
control of it. This is not simply because of 
Soviet subversion and aid; it is because the 
Russians have a Middle East policy that can’t 
fail to win Arab friends—a policy of support- 
ing Pan-Arabism and opposing Israel. 

The United States, some argue, must de- 
velop at least as effective a policy. Only by 
so doing could it hope to keep the Arab bloc 
neutral (it’s widely considered too much any 
more to expect an actively pro-Western re- 
sponse) between the West and the Soviets. 

An American policy to counter the Soviets, 
in this view, would have to accept the inevi- 
tability of Arab unity and, indeed, espouse 
Arab aspirations even though they are now 
epitomized by Mr. Nasser, This would seem 
to mean withdrawal of backing for the re- 
maining feudal monarchies in the Middle 
East, such as Jordan and Saudi Arabia, and 
encouragement of peaceful change—if pos- 
sible—to political systems more susceptible 
to popular rule. It would also appear to 
mean strict neutrality toward Israel, or any- 
way underplaying America’s interest in that 
state while emphasizing its interest in the 
Arabs. 
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The United States Government is aware of 
the formidable threat posed by the simplicity 
of Soviet policy in the Middle East, but the 
feeling is that it can never be that simple for 
us. “We could get in real good with the 
Arabs,” concedes one man,.“by ditching Israel 
and supporting the Arabs all out.” He adds: 
“But Iam not sure that would be such a wise 

licy.” 
cerry for Jordan, incapable of supporting 
itself and now divorced from oil-loaded 
Iraq, this official refers to the nation as 
“a pain in the neck.” But Jordan is none- 
theless a country we seem presently com- 
mitted to preserve. “Perhaps,” muses a 
Western diplomat, not very ROD PLUMY: “Saudi 
Arabia might take it over.” 

A large problem in switching to a com- 
pletely pro-Arab-nationalist policy is, plainly 
enough, the moral one of having to desert, 
more or less, such friendly Governments as 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia and—in quite a dif- 
ferent category—tIsrael. But in the eyes of 
some policymakers, there are sizable prac- 
tical difficulties as well. 

- One is the question whether Mr. Nasser 
can be bought no matter what we might do. 
“Some people say we should have bought a 
piece of Mr. Nasser some years ago,” remarks 
one man, “but I'm not sure we could have.” 
This reflects the theory that it is difficult 
if not impossible to do business with Mr. 
Nasser because he can’t be depended on. 


BAZAAR ARAB 


“He is a typical bazaar Arab,” elaborates 
another specialist on the Mid-East—“a smart 
trader and utterly suspicious of everybody. 
And if he should get mad about something 
there’s no telling what he might do.” 

Thus some officials fear that a policy of 
avowed support for Mr. Nasser, apart from 
all other consideration, might boomerang 
badly. Suppose, they speculate, it were pos- 
sible to reach some ostensibly firm under- 
standing with him, in exchange for our dip- 
lomatic and financial support, that he would 
call a halt to his subversive activities in 
other Arab and non-Arab countries. Then, 
if he violated the understanding, the United 
States would have to move in again in some 
other country as we did in Lebanon. At 
this point in the reverie, echoes of Munich 
start banging in Washington heads. 

Essentially the men who are thinking 
along these lines do not believe, in the first 
place, that all is lost unless we switch to a 
policy of supporting Mr. Nasser’s Pan- 
Arabism. They dispute the assumption that 
all Arabs automatically want to be under 
Mr. Nasser's hegemony; they note that the 
Syrians, who are under him, don't seem too 
happy about it. 

Meantime, they continue, the West still 
has defensible footholds of influence in the 
Middle East—for the time being, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, assorted shiekdoms, 
and possibly Iraq if the new regime acts as 
it has been talking. Why throw all that 
away unless or until it’s absolutely neces- 
sary, they ask, just on the highly doubtful 
theory that we can thus curry favor with 
Mr. Nasser? 

A divided Arab world, in this reasoning, is 
more advantageous to the West than an Arab 
world united under Mr. Nasser. Nor is it 
certain that a United States policy which in 
effect tries to preserve the present divisions 
would lose out to the Soviet policy of massive 
support for Nasserite unity. “In the long 
run the West has much more to offer the 
Mid-East than the Soviets do, in the way of 
oil markets and economic aid,” contends a 
specialist in a Western embassy here. 

In any case, the United States could not 
hope to outbid the Soviets in appealing for 
Arab good will, it’s argued; the Soviets got 
there first with that gambit, and they could 
always outdo us at least in propaganda sup- 
port for Pan-Arabism. “If we are on the 
wrong side of history because we support 
feudal monarchies and all that,” says one 
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diplomat, “then that is where we are; we 
can't get on the right side by suddenly em- 
bracing Mr. Nasser.” 


CRUCIAL CONSIDERATION 


To not a few people in this city such talk 
sounds defeatist, outmoded, unrealistic, and 
potentially disastrous—an excuse for refus- 
ing to make a policy that would correspond 
to what is actually going on in the Middle 
East. To the men who have to make this 
policy, however, these considerations are cru- 
cial and baffling. They would like nothing 
better than to fashion a policy which could 
enthusiastically espouse legitimate Pan- 
Arabism without also espousing the possibly 
vast ambitions of Mr. Nasser, which could 
check Soviet influence and finally end the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. 

But as yet they can see no clear way of 
accomplishing these objectives. They can 
only hope that the intervention in Lebanon 
will so dramatize the difficulties and dangers 
in the Middle East that a general settlement 
will at last become feasible—that as a result 
of extreme action it may prove possible to 
open old deadlocks and reconcile ancient 
animosities. 

The United States will undoubtedly work 
to those ends even while it pursues its fever- 
ish search for a policy that promises successs. 
If it does make proposals for settlements and 
put greater emphasis on its sympathy for 
legitimate Pan-Arabism, it may give its Mid- 
dle East policy a new look. But under- 
neath—failing, a diplomatic inspiration in 
the days and weeks ahead—it will still be 
pretty much the same old policy. 


TOWARD A POLICY FOR THE MIDDLE East 


(By Richard H. Nolte and 
William R. Polk) 


If the United States is to pursue its objec- 
tives successfully in the Middle East it must 
understand that the decisive social and 
political force at work there is Arab na- 
tionalism, and must come to terms with it; 
and it must also accept realistically the fact 
that the Soviet Union now plays an impor- 
tant role in Arab affairs. 

The strategic importance of the Middle 
East as a route to Asia and as an area of 
contention between Russia and Western 
Europe is not new. The Eastern question 
preoccupied the powers throughout the 19th 
century. Today, with the protagonists in- 
finitely more powerful, the competition con- 
tinues; and to the stakes have been added 
three-quarters of the world’s proven oil re- 
serves. What may be even more significant 
is that rival philosophies and ways of life 
are competing in the Middle East also, and 
the outcome there will have a profound in- 
fluence on the still uncommitted peoples of 
Africa and Asia. 

Ir 


A necessary first step in formulating an 
American policy for the Middle East is to 
identify the basic American objectives there. 
In doing so, a clear distinction should be 
made between objectives and the means to 
achieve them and between essential objec- 
tives and those that are merely desirable. 
The importance of this is emphasized by 
Western experience in recent years. A con- 
cept of vital interests has always underlain 
British policy: for example, the use or 
usufruct of such facilities as the Suez Canal 
and the refinery at Abadan were regarded 
as of vital importance. But in practice the 
vital interest itself has often been under- 
stood to include the ownership, control or 
even military occupation thought necessary 
to secure it. Particular means have tended 
to become ends, and rigid adherence to them 
has in the long run often jeopardized rather 
than safeguarded the interest itself. Thus, 
we have seen that the means which Britain 
used to assure navigation in the Suez Canal 
and a continuing flow of petroleum to 
Europe worked against those vital interests. 
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In dealing with the Middle East, the 
United States has not been embarrassed by 
imperial legacies and has been free to utilize 
less stereotyped methods in pursuing its ob- 
jectives. Initially at least, its programs of 
technical and economic assistance were an 
imaginative new departure; even so, it has 
sometimes confused ends and means. 
Treaties, pacts, and aid agreements have 
seemed almost to become ends in themselves, 
to be sought even to the point of damaging 
the relationships they were designed to sup- 
port. The Eisenhower doctrine is a recent 
example. It was presented in a way (“Stand 
up and be counted; we will make it worth 
your while”) which made it seem to confirm 
Radio Moscow's dally portrayal of it as 
nefarious new imperialism. As a result, 
fearing popular outcry, no Arab government 
except that of Lebanon—a small, half- 
Christian state with a Western orientation— 
dared to endorse it, and the overall position 
of the United States in the Middle East was 
weakened rather than strengthened. 

Even more noticeable is the American 
tendency to frame policy with reference to 
the maximum which it would be desirable to 
achieve instead of the minimum which is 
essential. One result is that every shortfall 
from the maximum objective is interpreted 
as a failure or defeat. The result may then 
be panic reactions and hasty improvisations. 

The Syrian crisis of last fall is a case in 
point. The Soviet agreement of August 6 
to provide massive aid for Syrian economic 
development and Syria’s appointment of a 
pro-Soviet chief of staff on August 15 were 
interpreted as serious defeats for United 
States policy. Washington was prompted to 
take a series of actions: the expulsion of 
the Syrian Ambassador in retaliation for 
Syria's expulsion of three American Embassy 
Officials for allegedly plotting a coup; the 
flying trip (beginning August 22) of Deputy 
Under Secretary of State Henderson, during 
which he avoided contact with Syrian and 
Egyptian leaders; the airlift of arms to Jor- 
dan (announced September 5) and stepped 
up arms shipments to Lebanon, Iraq, and 
Saudi Arabia; Sixth Fleet manuevers off the 
Syrian coast; and Secretary Dulles’ state- 
ment (September 19) in the United Nations 
General Assembly, following the concentra- 
tion of Turkish troops (with American of- 
ficers present) along the Syrian frontier. 
Mr. Dulles’ remark that “Turkey now faces 
growing military danger from the major 
buildup of Soviet arms in Syria” was not 
taken by Middle Easterners at face value. 
The Syrian Army was small (about 50,000 
men), newly equipped, lacking in battle ex- 
perience, and in large part tied down on the 
Israeli frontier, whereas the Turkish Army 
was the largest field force in NATO (half 
a million men), armed and in part trained 
by the United States for a decade, and pre- 
sumably able to deploy a major part of its 
force on the Syrian frontier. It may be that 
American actions were designed not only 
to reassure the Turks but to warn Soviet 
Russia; but it is open to question whether 
they were the best means, especially since 
they seemed to lend substance to Russian 
and Syrian charges that the United States 
was planning a coup in Syria. When no 
coup materialized, the Soviet Union with 
its well-publicized threat to use nuclear 
force gained wide credit as the protector of 
Syrian independence against American ag- 
gression. The United States, criticized both 
for allegedly planning to interfere in Syria 
and equally for them backing down, gained 
only discredit. 

It is now clear that the United States was 
not prepared to insist on the withdrawal of 
the Soviet aid program for Syria; while this 
would be desirable, it was not in fact a vital 
requirement of American policy. Had policy 
with respect to the Syrian-Russian aid agree- 
ment been formulated with this fact in 
mind, the United States would have been 
prepared in advance to accept it and might 
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have avoided both the defeat and the con- 
sequences of haste. 

Greater flexibility 1s another advantage 
that might be derived from a policy based 
on essential minimums instead of desirable 
maximums. The confidence and respect 
which the United States once enjoyed in 
the Middle East has tempted it to adopt a 
policy of trying to hang on to every ad- 
vantage, to maintain the status quo intact. 
This has made American policy rigid. More- 
over, it is self-defeating to oppose change in 
an area where reform is a popular ideal and 
rapid and fundamental change is inescap- 
able. If policy objectives were set in mini- 
mum terms, on the other hand, there would 
be scope for initiative in promoting desirable 
change and even for profiting from the ini- 
tiative of others. For instance, by endorsing 
the objective of Syrian economic develop- 
ment set out in the Soviet aid agreement, 
and by establishing a high level of expecta- 
tion against which Syrians could measure the 
actual performance, the United States might 
have benefited from the Soviet initiative— 
which in any case it could not prevent. 

Objectives should be evaluated and reeval- 
uated constantly. They need not be as- 
sumed necessarily to include any particular 
treaty, pact, or aid relationship, or the use of 
particular bases, or freedom of navigation 
in the Suez Canal, or even continuing Amer- 
ican participation in Middle Eastern oil ac- 
tivities. At the present time, the primary 
American objectives would seem to be main- 
tenance of a sufficient degree of peace in the 
area to prevent events which might lead to 
a nuclear war and the continuance of a suf- 
ficient flow of oil to maintain the European 
economy. Europe now depends upon Mid- 
dle Eastern oil for 80 percent of its needs and 
as those needs double or triple in the coming 
decade the Middle East will probably have 
to supply most or all of the increment. In 
view of this, an essential American policy 
would seem to be one which accommodated 
itself to political developments in the area— 
even seemingly undesirable ones, e. g., a gen- 
eral drift toward neutralism—so long as they 

_ permitted the steady flow of oil to its Euro- 
pean markets. 

None of this is to say that desirable sec- 
ondary objectives ought to be abandoned, 
merely that these should be sought only to 
the extent, and only in such ways, that the 
essentials are not jeopardized. Continued 
American and Western participation in Mid- 
dle Eastern oil operations, for example, is 
surely desirable and should be supported, 
but not to the point of endangering the 
economy of Europe. 

When we measure the current situation in 
the Middle East in terms of our essential ob- 
jectives, we find that the United States is 
fairly well off. Our assets include: a 56-per- 
cent share in Middle Eastern oil production; 
a certain residue of Arab sentiment for the 
America of Washington, Lincoln, Wilson, and 
Roosevelt; use of the airfield at Dhahran; the 
military association with Iraq through the 
Baghdad Pact; and freedom to use the Suez 
Canal. Accordingly, there is no current need 
for crash programs. There is time in which 
to plan. And there exists a considerable mar- 
gin of negotiable assets, as it were—interests 
and positions of advantage which might be 
relinquished, should need arise, to forestall a 
threat to the essential objectives. This situ- 
ation might be used to add flexibility to 
United States policy. For example, after it 
was understood that the United States would 
not insist on retaining rights to the Dhahran 
airfield in the face of a Saudi refusal, Soviet 
charges of “imperialist exploitation” lost 
much of their force on this issue. The base 
is not therefore a serious political liability 
for the Saudi Arabian Government; mean- 
while, the United States retains the use of it. 

mr 

In the long run, foreign policy in a given 
area cannot be successful unless it takes ac- 
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count of the dominant desires and fears of 
the people who live there. The necessary 
second step in formulating an American pol- 
icy for the Middle East, then, is to ascertain 
these attitudes. Here the United States en- 
counters great difficulty, however, because 
the Middle East presents a picture of internal 
squabbling, dynastic rivalry, tribal and class 
feuding, religious and sectarian intolerance, 
violence and reprisal—in general, that is, dis- 
unity, disagreement, and dissent. Is there 
in the Middle East any significant body of 
shared views and feelings? 

The turmoil there results from the pro- 
found and accelerating social revolution 
which is taking place as a result of contact 
with the West—with Western goods and ma- 
chines, economic and military techniques, 
political and social institutions, and above 
all, cultural values. This social transforma- 
tion has many dimensions. Separate nation 
states have been created from the ruins of 
the Ottoman Empire, and these have taken 
on at least the outward forms of their 
Western counterparts. Though the results 
have satisfied few, the idea that government 
represents and should serve the people has 
definitely taken hold. Subsistence farming 
and cottage industry are in process of being 
replaced by large-scale cash-crop agricul- 
ture, increasingly mechanized, and the be- 
ginnings of industrialization. Rapid ur- 
banization, the growth of a middle class and 
a sharp rise of population resulting from the 
introduction of modern medicine and public 
health measures are among the social as- 
pects of the revolution. A cultural aspect 
is the gradual replacement of the static, 
tradition-bound assumptions of the Islamic 
past by those of the secular, progressive 
West. 

These are obvious aspects of the social 
revolution in the Middle East. Perhaps less 
obviously, the psychological effect has been 
to rob increasingly large numbers of people 
of their sense of security and to diminish 
their self-respect by dissolving the old social 
mosaic in which each man and each group 
had a recognized place and function and by 
revealing the seeming a-to-z inferiority of 
their traditional pattern of life in compari- 
son to the new Western model. This revela- 
tion has been driven home by the use of 
military force to support Western political 
domination, and it has been emphasized by 
the Western habit of pinning such labels 
on them as “backward” and ‘‘underdevel- 
oped.” They have felt a compelling need, 
in consequence, for a new allegiance, a new 
ordering of society adequate to deal with in- 
ternal insecurity and external threat. The 
response, at once creative and imitative, is 
nationalism. 

Nationalism is not, of course, a recent de- 
velopment in the Middle East, but for each 
succeeding generation it has acquired a new 
depth of meaning. Fifty years ago it in- 
volved little more than the desire for inde- 
pendence. To this was then added an Arab 
desire for unity, and for the power and 
prestige necessary to secure it. There gradu- 
ally came into existence, too, a craving for 
social justice, economic development, indus- 
trialization and internal reforms. Most re- 
cently we have seen the growth of a desire 
among Arabs not only to be independent 
and united but to remain outside the great 
spheres of power conflict. The nationalists 
of this present generation who are drawn 
mainly from the urban educated and semi- 
educated middle classes—the same classes, 
that is, which are most affected by the im- 
pact of the West—are the creative minority, 
With the swift spread of education and the 
multiplication of mass communications 
media, they are increasing rapidly in num- 
bers and influence. They look with critical 
westernized eyes at their surroundings and 
are bitterly aware of disunity, weakness, cor- 
ruption, injustice, backwardness, poverty and 
ignorance—all the stigmata of inferiority. 
They can see only one way out: To reform 
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and reconstruct their society in the pattern 
of modern industrialized respectability. 

Nationalism in the Middle East is thus, 
basically, a constructive force. This remains 
true in spite of its well-publicized destruc- 
tive aspects. Street demonstrations, propa- 
ganda invective and the nationalization of 
foreign enterprises are the negative and vio- 
lent expressions of too long thwarted posi- 
tive aspirations. Much as we may deplore 
these activities, our own political traditions 
forbid us to say that force is never a patriotic 
last resort. Even granting that the out- 
breaks of nationalist violence have been tc 
some extent habit forming, and that they 
have occurred in situations in which we 
would judge them inapprgpriate, they evi- 
dence not so much the absence of construc- 
tive objectives as the strength of the frus- 
trated feelings behind them. The distinction 
sometimes made between nationalists who 
are constructive and those who are destruc- 
tive reflects a difference in their methods 
more than a difference in their ultimate ob- 
jectives. It is apparent that when modera- 
tion falls in the Arab world, extremism takes 
over, and that whether or not this degenera- 
tion takes place depends in no small degree 
on policies followed by the West. 

What, specifically, do the Arab nationalists 
stand for? Above all, they want to secure 
and maintain Arab unity and independence. 
Internally, they want to coalesce all the 
divergent social groups from peasant to 
pasha into a citizenry loyal to the nation; 
externally they want to merge the individual 
Arab States into a larger Arab Union. We 
have seen a start made toward this objective 
in recent months. They want military 
strength as a bulwark for their own pro- 
grams, as a means of defense against external 
threats, and—not least—for reasons of 
prestige. In foreign policy, they would like 
to be neutral, to avoid entanglements, and to 
profit from Soviet-American competition in 
order to devote their undivided energies to 
the advancement of their own affairs. They 
want honest and impartial government. 
And ultimately, they want to secure the full 
schedule of rights, privileges, and protec- 
tions promised by the Western’ democratic 
ideal. 

The nationalists want economic devel- 
opment not only to build up national power 
but to employ and feed surplus population 
and to raise standards of living. In the 
social field, they want to develop universal 
free education from kindergarten through 
college in order to create a responsible citi- 
zenry and to train sufficient officials, tech- 
nicians and professionals for the growing 
needs of their society. With equal urgency 
they want nationwide programs of medical 
care. In the name of social justice they 
stand for the elimination of the feudal 
system of land tenure and for the fair treat- 
ment of labor. 

The nationalists vary in political color 
from black to red, but they all serve or 
claim to serve the same overall objectives. 
On the extreme of religious reaction, the 
Moslem Brothers cite the assumed origi- 
nal principles of Islam and call for a re- 
construction of society on that basis. But 
in going back to early Islam as their source, 
they know in advance what it is they are 
looking for and occasionally they may be 
said to look with a formative eye; as a re- 
sult we are told that independence, eco- 
nomic development and social justice are 
old Islamic principles deriving from the 
Quran and the Tradition of the Prophet. 
These are principles to which the Commu- 
nists on the other extreme must also cater, 
however insincerely, if they are to gain a 
following. For all political parties and fac- 
tions, the difference does not lie in what is 
to be sought but how and by whom. 

By all odds the man most widely regarded 
as a successful seeker of these ends is Presi- 
dent Nasser of Egypt. In the West he has 
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often been represented as a tinpot dictator, 
a Middle Eastern Hitler, a breaker of treaties, 
an oppressor of minorities and a saboteur of 
international commerce. There is a certain 
amount of truth as well as exaggeration in 
these charges. But for Arabs, his shortcom- 
ings are nothing compared with the stature 
he has acquired. As the man who forced 
imperialist Britain out of the canal zone, 
who successfully defied the West with his 
Czech arms deal, who topped Secretary 
Dulles’ insulting withdrawal of the High 
Dam offer with a resounding slap at Britain 
and France and their Suez Canal Company, 
who triumphantly survived the tripartite ag- 
gression late in 1956, Nasser has become in 
the eyes of most Arabs a modern Saladin. 
More than any other man, in a favorite 
phrase, he has “restored Arab independence 
and dignity.” 

To them in addition, Nasser represents 
honesty in government, devotion to economic 
development (of which the High Dam was 
the major symbol), and the determination 
to educate and unify, to provide jobs, social 
security and a rising standard of living for 
the masses. He led the way to land reform 
and, after a decade of talk by others, imple- 
mented the dream of Arab union. Some 
Arab nationalists have private reservations 
about Nasser for his gross abuse of press and 
radio, his imprisonments and oppressions, 
his discrimination against foreign private en- 
terprise, his un-neutral involvement with the 
U. S. S. R., and the unimpressive showing 
of his armed forces against Israel. But most 
will hear no evil of him and those who do 
can offer no better replacement. Nasser re- 
mains the towering hero of Arab nationalism. 

It cannot be stated too strongly that na- 
tionalism is the decisive political and social 
force at work in the Arab Middle East, and 
that this remains true in spite of the many 
evidences of discord and division. The na- 
tionalists may be a long time in realizing 
their objectives and, despite the extraor- 
dinary progress of the past few years, they 
may never realize them all. But a funda- 
mental lesson of modern Middle Eastern 
history is that foreign—or domestic—at- 
tempts to secure or to preserve special privi- 
leges and interests in opposition to the 
ground swell of nationalism lead ultimately 
to failure. Britain failed in Egypt, Pales- 
tine and Jordan (who can tell what 5 years 
will bring in Iraq?), and France in Syria, 
Lebanon and North Africa. In the long 
run, if American policy in the Middle East 
is not also to fail, it must not seem to 
oppose and obstruct the constructive pur- 
poses of Arab nationalism. 
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But this is to state the situation in nega- 
tive terms. Simply to render the policy of 
the United States harmless in Arab eyes 
would not automatically gain it favor. To 
be effective, American policy must have na- 
tionalist support and this can be won by a 
clear and steady endorsement of their own 
constructive purposes. Thus, the third step 
in formulating an American Middle Eastern 
policy is to jettison the sterile approach 
based mainly on rigid opposition to the 
Soviet Union and to work out a new and 
more positive approach alive to the desires 
and needs of the Middle Easterners them- 
selves. 

The minimum American objectives in the 
Middle East as stated earlier in this article 
do not inherently conflict with the national- 
ist desires for independence, unity, neutral- 
ity, economic development and social reform. 
Indeed, with the moral and material backing 
of the United States, Arab progress toward 
achieving these things could also become 
progress toward securing American objec- 
tives. Moreover, the present nationalist 
hostility toward the whole range of other 
American interests in the Middle East would 
tend to fade away. 
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Many of the constructive aspirations of 
Arab nationalism are expressed in phrases 
that come from the lexicon of Western and 
particularly American experience: “all men 
are created equal,” “toward a more perfect 
union,” “avoid foreign entanglements.” 
These slogans ring just as true to Arab na- 
tionalists as they did to our ancestors or as 
they do to us. The fact that they are being 
used against us is an indication that the 
United States seems no longer to represent 
these ideals in its dealing with the Arabs. 
Meanwhile, the Soviet Union, adopting the 
familiar language of liberal democracy with- 
out embarrassment and in all seeming sin- 
cerity, has been able, during the past 2 or 3 
years, to represent itself as the unselfish 
champion of Arab nationalist aspirations. 
The result has been a glacial eastward shift 
of Arab opinion, 

While the Russians have been adopting our 
mottoes—and finding them keys of success— 
we have often acted in ways which have 
cut right to the nerve of nationalist feeling. 
A mainspring of Arab nationalism is the 
terrible feeling of inferiority, and this feeling 
the United States has helped to compound. 

The United States made its first major in- 
tervention in Middle Eastern affairs a decade 
ago when it lent wholehearted financial, dip- 
lomatic, and moral support to the establish- 
ment of Israel. From an Arab point of 
view, this was a denial of the principles 
which the United States had proclaimed for 
all men. Did the United States see no in- 
equality, no injustice, no unwisdom, they 
ask, in supporting the forcible conversion 
of what to them was plainly an Arab land 
into a Jewish state, or in accepting the per- 
manent displacement of a million Arabs 
from their homes and property to make room 
for an equal number of people whom Eu- 
rope had driven forth? Since this American 
action, a half billion dollars of official United 
States assistance has been given to Israel, 
amounting to 2 or 3 times the sums con- 
tributed to all the Arab countries com- 
bined, and even private American gifts have 
been given a quasi-official nature by being 
made tax exempt. In these and other ways 
the Arabs have found goading evidence of 
their own inadequacy, lack of standing in 
our eyes, and inferiority. The result, in 
spite of the many millions of dollars in 
various forms of aid which we have given 
the Arabs, has been to lend great impetus 
to the negative features of Arab nationalism 
and to render it hostile to America. 

Although the reservoir of Arab good will 
toward America began to drain away a dec- 
ade ago, the rise of the Soviet Union in 
Arab esteem began following the Czech arms 
deal with Egypt; thus it is less than 3 years 
old. Initially, the Soviet Union had shared 
our attitude toward Israel-Arab relations. 
Indeed, the survival of Israel was due in 
no small degree to the afms supplied from 
Russian-dominated Czechoslovakia. (The 
Arabs bitterly remark that there was no 
Western uproar about that Czech arms deal.) 
The Czech arms deal with Egypt in the sum- 
mer of 1955 led to a radical change in the 
positions of the Soviet Union and the United 
States. Previously, the United States had 
promised arms to Egypt contingent upon 
conclusion of an Anglo-Egyptian agreement 
about British troops in the canal zone. This 
agreement was reached in the summer of 
1954. Then, in early February 1955, came 
the first big Israeli military attack against 
Egyptian armed forces in the Gaza Strip. 
Arms became an urgent necessity for Nasser 
if he was to retain the loyalty of his free 
officers and the army upon whom his control 
of Egypt rested. The American Government 
maintained that under existing legislation it 
could provide arms only for cash in dollars 
(which Egypt lacked) or accompanied by a 
United States military mission, which Egyp- 
tian nationalism could not tolerate. Turn- 
ing to the Soviet bloc, Nasser secured weap- 
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ons in adequate amounts on very reasonable 
terms, payable in cotton, of which Egypt 
then had an unsold surplus. 

The resulting surge of alarm in the West 
and the immediate arrival of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Allen in Cairo, reportedly 
with a new arms offer, showed the 
key to American policy in the Middle East: 
fear of the Soviet Union. The controlled 
Egyptian press accordingly printed a story 
asserting that the Soviets had offered to help 
build the High Dam, the huge $1.2 billion 
project that symbolized Egypt’s drive for 
economic development and its major hope 
for winning the race against Malthusian 
starvation, The United States, joined by 
Britain and later by the World Bank, 
promptly made a counteroffer as a gesture 
of humanitarian generosity. However, the 
Soviet offer was an Egyptian invention; no 
real offer materialized. The Russians did, 
however, promise large-scale assistance for 
Egyptian industrial development (which re- 
sulted in a $175 million aid agreement late 
in 1957). In May and June of 1956, Nasser 
tried to nail down the Western offer, but 
the United States, having discovered the 
Russian lack of interest, no longer felt any 
urgency about the high dam. Nasser seemed 
to be right about our motivations, but had 
overplayed his hand. When Ambassador 
Hussein went to Washington to “put Amer- 
ican good faith to the test,” the offer was 
withdrawn, and in such a way as to be an 
inescapable insult to Nasser. It was stated 
that because of the arms purchases, the 
Egyptian economy would be unequal to the 
task of building the dam. The inference was 
that the United States was unwilling to as- 
sociate itself with a losing proposition, starv- 
ing peasants or no. 

Thus challenged, Nasser had to reply. His 
counterstroke at the end of July was to na- 
tionalize the Suez Canal Co. During the 
tense 4-month deadlock that followed, and 
despite the resignation (on September 15) 
of 100 of the 170 canal pilots, Egypt 
proudly kept the canal in operation, and the 
Soviet Union backed it. The United States 
tried to restrain Britain and France and as- 
serted the principle of internationalization, 
or joint control by the user nations (collec- 
tive colonialism, according to the Egyp- 
tians), on the grounds—somewhat surpris- 
ing for the United States—that control of a 
vital international waterway by one country 
imperiled free navigation. The Arabs were 
quick to point out not only the parallel to 
Panama but the similar issue that had arisen 
in 1946 when Russia wanted to interna- 
tionalize the Turkish Straits and the United 
States had stoutly maintained the principle 
of one-nation control. 

The inference drawn by the Arabs from 
these episodes was that an American prom- 
ise about arms or a dam was not necessarily 
a promise when it was made to an Arab; 
that failure to secure arms from the United 
States did not give Arabs a right to try 
elsewhere; that in American eyes the only 
people who counted in the Middle East 
(apart from the Israelis) were the Russians; 
that the United States had no genuine in- 
terest in Arab economic development as 
such; and that the Arabs were considered 
incompetent to run their own economy or 
even their own canal. In short, the Arabs 
concluded that Americans did not look on 
them as being on the same level as other 
peoples or nations. By contrast, the actions 
of the Soviet Union seemed to shine with 
a pure white light. 

For a brief period, the firm stand of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower against the Anglo-French- 
Israeli invasion of Egypt seemed to obliterate 
the record of the preceding months and to 
regain much of the ground lost by the 
United States. Contrary to what the Arabs 
had expected, the United States did not back 
its major European allies and its Middle 
Eastern protégé. President Eisenhower's ac- 
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tion and his speech about “one law” for all 
reopened doors throughout the Arab world. 
But the opportunity thus gained for a fresh 
start in the Middle East was soon dissipated. 
Various acts, some of them comparatively 
petty, seemed to give the lie to the Presi- 
dent’s stand. For example, when the Egyp- 
tians requested release of $14,000 of their 
funds (the United States had frozen $40 
million of their funds when the Egyptians 
nationalized the Suez Canal Co.) in order to 
purchase medicines for the victims of the 
Port Said invasion, they were refused. This 
occurred at a time when dramatic efforts 
were being made in the West to aid the 
refugees from Hungary, and the Arabs were 
quick to draw the comparison. Egypt's at- 
tempt to purchase surplus American wheat, 
when its own reserves were almost exhausted, 
was similarly turned down. The medicines 
and the wheat were supplied by the Soviet 
Union. Then the United States failed to 
renew the CARE program through which 
nearly 3 million Egyptian children were re- 
ceiving school lunches “as a gift from the 
children of America.” Such actions as these 
made it easy for many Arabs to believe that 
it was not through our efforts but rather 
through the much-publicized Soviet 
“threat” to rocket bomb London and Paris 
that the Anglo-French invasion had been 
stopped. It was even suggested that the 
motivation for the American position had 
been a desire to get control of the canal. In 
1951, they recalled, in a somewhat parallel 
situation, the United States has discouraged 
impending British military action against 
Iran to recover the nationalized Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. refinery at Abadan, and 
within 3 years American companies held a 
40-percent share in Iranian oil. They knew 
little or nothing of just how that had come 
about; the result spoke sufficiently for itself. 

Today Arab nationalists have come to see 
the United States as a major foe. Into the 
breaches which we either have made or have 
not known how to prevent, the Soviet Union 
has been invited. For capital, technical as- 
sistance, support, and protection, Arabs are 
increasingly turning toward the Soviet Union. 
In the realm of ideas, also, this is increas- 
ingly the case. Our basic political assump- 
tions are often seen in the harsh light of 
what Arabs regard as our nonperformance, 
our institutions in the pale, reflected light 
of mandate and protectorate copies which 
often hindered rather than promoted the so- 
cial well-being of the peoples concerned. In 
contrast, the Soviet ideas are new, untried, 
less complicated and, to many Asians, ex- 
citing; Soviet policies seem remarkably flex- 
ible and favorably disposed; and the Soviet 
economy has so far seemed both able and 
willing to help. 

We cannot and should not try to prevent 
the Arabs from profiting from the help of 
the Soviet Union. We should recognize the 
fact that the Soviet Union plays a part in 
the affairs of the Middle East and that, from 
an Arab point of view, Soviet offers of eco- 
nomic, technical, and military assistance are 
no less legitimate than similar American of- 
fers. Instead of opposing Soviet aid for Arab 
economic development, and thereby seeming 
to oppose the development itself, American 
policy ought to encourage the Arabs to get 
all they can while urging a proper watchful- 
ness and the setting of high standards of 
performance. This would range us on the 
side of those things which Arabs, like most 
Asians and Africans, demand of the future; 
it would also reduce the pressure on us to 
bid against the Soviet Union in a Nasser’s 
game of competitive exploitation. 

It will be objected that backing the con- 
structive objectives of Arab nationalists 
would mean, ultimately, that Israel would 
be driven into the sea. But, in fact, by mak- 
ing clear its intent to maintain peace in the 
area to the point of using force against ag- 
gression, the United States would stand as a 
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bulwark for a peaceful Israel no less than for 
any other peaceful state in the Middle East. 
This would be acceptable to Arab national- 
ists, The key is equal treatment, fairness, 
one law. Arabs will accept no less; offers 
of more they will not- respect. Once assured 
on these points, their feeling about Israel 
and the Palestine refugees—now symbols of 
Western unfairness and lack of regard for 
Arabs—would lose much of their vengeful 
force. Indeed, this was a temporary result 
of our stand at Suez. 

Lastly, we must realize that although our 
diplomatic contacts are with governments 
and states, these for historical reasons are 
rather different in the Middle East than in 
Europe. America ought to avoid excessive 
identification with any particular leader, 
party, or social class except as he or it repre- 
sents the positive aspirations of the popula- 
tion. In this, the Soviet Union has been 
far more astute than we, as, for example, in 
its willingness to work with Nasser, although 
the latter has banned the Communist Party 
in Egypt, The Soviet Union has never sug- 
gested that Nasser is ideologically in accord 
with it, whereas we often seem to suggest 
that this is true of leaders who are equally 
far from our basic tenets. By maintaining 
a greater flexibility we can move with the 
changes of public opinion; we can recognize 
and even bless such moves as those now in 
train toward pan-Arab union, Failure of 
that dream to materialize because of appar- 
ent American opposition would leave the 
Arabs more hostile than ever and all the more 
dependent on the Soviet Union, This would 
diminish the likelihood that we could ever 
reach and maintain our basic objectives in 
the Middle East. 


THE SOUND INVESTMENT GUARAN- 
TY PROGRAM TO ENCOURAGE 
FOREIGN PRIVATE INVEST- 
MENTS; A HELPFUL HARVARD 
BUSINESS SCHOOL REPORT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on many 
occasions I have pointed out the impor- 
tance of increasing private investment 
by United States industry throughout 
the world. 

Ours is a free-enterprise system. The 
backbone of America’s international ef- 
fort in the economic field should be 
channeled through private enterprise, 
rather than through our Federal Gov- 
ernment, as such. 

The more that sound private invest- 
ment overseas can be encouraged, the 
less need there may tend to be for rely- 
ing upon governmental aid, as such. 

Of course, the Federal Government 
has its own important role to play on 
the world economic front, under the mu- 
tual security program. There are a 
good many types of economic projects 
which can be aided, because of their 
very nature, only by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, rather than in the form of pri- 
vate investment. 

Nevertheless, it is to the interest of 
the Government of the United States, 
and the people of the United States, that 
private investment be encouraged to a 
far greater extent than at present. 

Although our total private invest- 
ment throughout the world appears 
sizable, actually, compared to our ris- 
ing gross national product and the rising 
amount of capital investment invested 
in our own land, our total of overseas 
private investment is far less than it 
should be. 
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Of course, as I have frequently pointed 
out, American corporations are not go- 
ing to risk the hard-earned income of 
their investors unless there is a proper 
and favorable climate for investment 
abroad. Corporation executives want a 
fair return on their capital. They cer- 
tainly do not want to see their capital or 
earnings overseas expropriated or frozen 
because of regulations against converti- 
bility of currency, or damaged by war. 

Accordingly, the vital investment 
guaranty program, administered under 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, and designed to help overcome 
these obstacles to private investment, be- 
comes a matter of rising significance. 

As of March 1, 1958, a total of 204 in- 
vestment guaranty contracts had been 
written. The total value of these con- 
tracts against inconvertibility and expro- 
priation aggregated $187 million; 37 
countries participated in contractual as- 
surances against inconvertibility, 33 in 
assurances against expropriation, 6 
against damage from war. 

These are some of the facts brought 
out in a most interesting report on the 
investment guaranty program which has 
just come to my attention. 

It was prepared by a group of students 
at the Harvard Business School, in a 
course given by Prof. George F. Doriot 
during the academic year 1957-58. 

I have always felt that solid study of 
this nature, from a university, can play 
a most helpful role in Congressional con- 
sideration of matters of public impor- 
tance, 

I send to the desk the text of the pref- 
ace to the report, the introduction to it, 
together with the conclusions, and an 
exhibit. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
items be printed at this point in the body 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report and the exhibit were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

THE INVESTMENT GUARANTY PROGRAM 
(By Manufacturing Group No. 3, Juan del 

Valle, John P. Eysenbach, George F. Fred- 

rick, Carl R. Apthorp III, Arthur B. King, 

Joseph H. Piper, Roger W. Rasmusen, John 

G. Kiesewetter, Peter Strauss, group leader) 

PREFACE 

As chief architect and builder of a strong, 
Free World, the United States faces many 
responsibilities. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant, despite our country’s position of leader- 
ship, is to be aware that there exists a mutual 
dependency among the nations of the Free 
World. The responsibility is to recognize that 
each nation's freedom and security are de- 
pendent upon the support of all other free 
nations. In essence, the authors attach 
great importance to a literal interpretation of 
mutual security. 

The existence of this mutual dependency 
among nations leads us to the conclusion 
that the United States cannot afford to dis- 
regard the impact of international affairs on 
any area of national life, including the busi- 
ness sector, We have become interested par- 
ticularly in the role of United States private 
enterprise in international affairs. As the 
United States acts to meet the new economic 
challenges of the Sino-Soviet bloc, the flow 
of United States private capital and know- 
how abroad has assumed increasing impor- 
tance in the struggle between East and West. 
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The academic study of the flow of private 
investment abroad has been a broad and con- 
tinuing one. The purpose of the authors in 
the following report is to make a contribu- 
tion to this study with the first full-scale 
discussion and evaluation of the investment 
guaranty program. This program, origi- 
mated in 1948, has been an integral part of 
the United States Government's efforts to 
encourage private investment to contribute 
to the economic development of foreign 
countries. The guaranty program offers the 
service of the Government to present and po- 
tential foreign investors who wish to protect 
their investments against such nonbusiness 
risks as the possibilities of currency block- 
age, expropriatory actions of foreign govern- 
ments, and damage by reason of war. 

Our intention is that this study of the 
investment guaranty program should be an 
educational and informative report to the 
United States business community. It has 
been made possible by the cooperation of the 
‘investment guaranties staff whose time and 
support we gratefully acknowledge. The 
authors also recognize the indispensable con- 
tributions of the many Government officials, 
business leaders, educators, business associa- 
tions, and companies who permitted us to 
share their views and experiences in personal 
interviews and correspondences. 


PART I. INTRODUCTION 


The United States Government is com- 
mitted generally to the encouragement of 
private foreign investment as a part of its 
foreign policy. Three direct methods are 
available to implement this commitment: 
(1) Probably the oldest is the negotiation 
of treaties with foreign governments; (2) tax 
policy; and (3) the investment guaranty 
program, inaugurated in 1948. We will dis- 
cuss, in brief, the first two methods in order 
to place the investment guaranty program, 
our main topic, in perspective as the newest 
of these governmental devices used to en- 
courage foreign investment. 

It is not our purpose to suggest courses of 
action for the United States Government in 
the use of treaties or tax policy. Rather, we 
hope to present, in a simplified form, some 
of the highlights of the history and some of 
the problems faced in negotiating these 
treaties and in the formulation of tax pol- 
icy. Finally, we will indicate the most fre- 
quently proposed courses of action in the 
use of both treaties and tax policy as devices 
to encourage private investment abroad. 


Treaties 


Of the methods available to Government, 
which can influence the course of private 
foreign investment, perhaps the oldest and 
most widely applied is the negotiation of 
treaties with foreign countries. Certainly 
this can be traced to our national begin- 
nings when the rights to unmolested high- 
seas travel, for instance, were sought through 
sovereign negotiation. Few would deny, 
even today, that such a function is properly 
placed in the hands of government. No mat- 
ter what the legitimate purpose of a United 
States citizen beyond his national borders, 
his rights to fair, nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment have always been an objective in con- 
ducting our country’s foreign relationships. 

The business activities of the United States 
foreign investor have been, especially in the 
20th century, one of the primary facets of 
these relationships, and as such have been 
the subject of almost constant intergovern- 
mental negotiations. 

The multilateral approach to treaty nego- 
tiation has been singularly unsuccessful. 
Perhaps the most recent and vivid illustra- 
tion of this failure was the fate of the In- 
ternational Trade Organization. Protracted, 
multilateral discussions and negotiations, 
which in fact dated to the Atlantic Charter 
in 1941 and finally resulted in the ITO Char- 
ter of March 24, 1948, highlight the futility 
of attaining anything but generalized agree- 
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ments open to broad interpretations. The 
world waited for 2 years while the lifeless 
charter was debated in the United States 
Senate. There it died in 1950. 

The United States business community ex- 
erted a major influence on this body’s deci- 
sion, with its specific attacks levied primar- 
ily at articles 11 and 12 which made vague 
efforts to protect “the rights and interests of 
nationals of other members in the enter- 
prise, skills, capital, arts, or technology 
which they have supplied.” The result re- 
fiects a dramatic picture of a country not 
yet ready to accept a mutual faith in for- 
eign justice. The reaction of the business 
community also suggests that the multilat- 
eral treaty offers little help in easing a 
business decision to invest abroad. 

Since the failure of the ITO, the policy 
of our country has been more explicitly di- 
rected toward the bilateral treaty approach. 
One of the specific aims of these treaties 
has been to achieve a measure of security 
concerning the conditions which directly 
affect private investment. Basically, we seek 
treatment no worse nor better than that 
shown the nationals of the host country, 
most often relating to ownership and man- 
agement restrictions, employment require- 
ments, taxation, repatriation of earnings, 
and either nationalization or nationalization 
with just and effective compensation In 
essence, then, an investor would like some 
assurance, and being an American, a writ- 
ten one, that he will be able to conduct his 
business without fear of abrogation of any 
contract or a threat of discriminatory gov- 
ernmental actions. 

To achieve this assurance, there are two 
basic bilateral approaches being pursued to- 
day: (1) Government to government nego- 
tiation for bilateral treaties; and (2) com- 
pany to government negotiations, setting 
forth agreements relative to a single com- 
pany’s particular operation. Examples of the 
first type of approach are the treaties of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation, one 
of the oldest still being used, and the more 
specific proposed tax treaties and the invest- 
ment treaties. The second type of bilateral 
approach might best be illustrated by the 
1951 agreement between India and Standard 
Vacuum Oil Co. Reporting this event, the 
economist wrote: 

“Standard Vacuum has received a 25-year 
guaranty agsinst the nationalization of its 
refinery, and an assurance of ‘adequate’ 
compensation if nationalization should be 
decided upon at any later date. Crude oil 
will be imported duty free, and equipment 
* * * at a concessional duty rate; the com- 
pany will receive adequate foreign exchange 
to repatriate its profits to the United States. 
Nor will there be any demand for the sale 
of products from national refineries at prices 


1Parenthetically, but with considerable 
emphasis, it should here be noted that no 
government denies the right of another to 
expropriate within the latter’s sovereign do- 
main. The crucial difference between the 
United States and most other countries is 
that our statement of the principle must 
contain a provision for effective compensa- 
tion. The following statement appeared in 
a note Secretary of State Cordell Hull to 
Mexico, April 8, 1940: “The right to expro- 
priate property is coupled with and con- 
ditioned upon the obligation to make ade- 
quate, effective and prompt compensation. 
The legality of an expropriation is in fact 
dependent upon the observance of this re- 
quirement.” The Department of State Bul- 
letin, April 13, 1940, p. 380. This stands 
in marked contrast to the expression of the 
Calvo Doctrine in many Latin American 
constitutions. This, is in effect, states that 
a foreign national’s government may not in- 
tervene on his behalf in affairs affecting his 
relationship with the host government. 
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lower than those received for imported pe- 
troleum products.” 2 

Here was an obvious example of national 
and company interests being wholly com- 
patable. Certainly, the great limitations to 
this type of approach are that, (1) few 
companies are large enough or have such 
bargaining leverage as this one; and (2) a 
given investment is not looked upon, at all 
times, with a singleness of purpose shared by 
both investor and host country. Perhaps 
this second limitation is best expressed by 
the following statement: 

“An investor looks at his investment from 
the point of view of protection, of ability to 
do business under reasonable conditions, 
and of remittance of profits. The country in 
which the investment is located, particu- 
larly if it is in that class which is somewhat 
haphazardly defined as underdeveloped 
tends to regard any substantial foreign- 
owned property from the point of view of 
the economic and social development of the 
country. This viewpoint connotes an inter- 
est in such matters as managerial positions 
for natives rather than foreigners, reinvyest- 
ment rather than remittance of profits, and 
contribution to a rising local standard of liv- 
ing. The two attitudes may not actually be 
in conflict, though often they are. Many 
times, the differing attitudes merely mean 
that a problem, or a group of problems, is 
being regarded from different points of 
view.” 3 

This statement also lends itself to a brief 
discussion of the treaty process in general, 
or the first type of approach mentioned 
above. All too often, the basic differences 
between the points of view of investor and 
host country are overlooked. The purposes 
of investing—expansion or retention of mar- 
kets, increasing sources of raw materials, 
taking advantage of profitable opportunities, 
and the like—and the purposes for allowing 
investment certainly need not be, or rarely 
are, the same, if there exists a mutual un- 
derstanding and respect of these purposes. 
We feel that this understanding and respect 
constitute the sine qua non before treaty 
provisions dealing with investment condi- 
tions can be negotiated. What this means, 
essentially, is that a treaty does not create 
conditions and attitudes, but that it simply 
refiects their existence. 

However, we do not underestimate the 
psychological value of such treaty provisions. 
Insofar as this psychological effect on an in- 
vestor exists, to that extent the treaty ap- 
proach can act as a positive inducement to 
foreign investment. Companies do not make 
a decision to invest, in the first instance, be- 
cause of the existence of a treaty, but by the 
act of negotiation itself, our government 
can help to make a company’s decision to 
invest much easier. 

If treaties do, in fact, reflect conditions al- 
ready existent, we see a paradox which gen- 
erally limits the effectiveness of the treaty 
as an inducement to investment. In. the 
areas where conditions are said to be least 
favorable to private investment, and where 
the greatest inducement might be necessary, 
the likelihood of negotiating a treaty which 
would ease the investor’s mind would also 
be less. Even given a successful negotiation 
of a bilateral treaty, an indication that some 
countries are not yet ready to accept the 
terms is shown by the failure of their legis- 
lative bodies to ratify the agreements. 
Among the less developed areas, the United 
States has recently negotiated Treaties of 
Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation with 
Uruguay, Haiti, Israel, Pakistan, Iran, Nica- 
ragua, and Colombia, yet only the Ethiopian 
and Israeli legislatures have shown their 
approval through ratification. 


2 December 8, 1951, p. 1429. 
*Seymour Rubin, Private Foreign Invest- 


ment, the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1956, p. 6. 
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The connotations of colonialism and the 
impatience of newly released national spirits 
cannot be negotiated away. A change in 
these feelings is an evolutionary process, 
and we must recognize that some countries’ 
actions and controls are either presently 
justified on economic grounds or are too 
deeply embedded in public attitudes for us 
to take impatient or impolitic actions. We 
see here some of the long-range implications 
of the treaty approach. The treaty, like the 
conditions it reflects, is an evolutionary in- 
strument, and one which the Government 
cannot be expected to use to foster imme- 
diate large outflows of investment. 


Taz policy 

Before summarizing present tax policy, 
we will outline the three corporate forms 
most widely used by United States investors 
in the field of foreign operations, noting 
briefly how those foreign operations are 
taxed in the United States. The three cor- 
porate forms are (1) the foreign branch; 
(2) the fully owned or partially owned (at 
least 10 percent of the voting stock) sub- 
sidiary incorporated in a foreign country; 
and (3) the United States-owned subsidiary 
incorporated in the United States but oper- 
ating overseas. 

The foreign branch is tied directly to the 
American parent company in the same way 
that a regional office or plant might be in 
the United States. The branch operation is 
not incorporated in the country in which it 
operates and usually, although not neces- 
sarily, remits profits to the United States 
each year. Since these profits appear on 
the income statement of the parent com- 
pany, the branch operation accrues a United 
States tax liability for the parent company, 
payable yearly on each year’s earnings. 
However, this liability is subject to a tax 
credit‘ against the normal United States 
corporate income tax (currently 52 percent). 
Credits are calculated to equal any foreign 
income tax paid by the branch or any other 
tax levied against the branch in the form 
of sales, excise, or other tax forms accepted 
by the United States Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. 

The subsidiary incorporated in a foreign 
country, either fully or partially owned by 
Americans, differs taxwise from the branch 
operation only to the extent that no United 
States tax liability accrues to the parent 
company until earnings are remitted to the 
United States. The subsidiary corporation 
is entitled to a tax credit in the same way 
as a branch operation, 

The United States owned subsidiary in- 
corporated in the United States also is al- 
lowed a tax credit, but, as in the case of 
the branch operation, is responsible for the 
payment of United States taxes on yearly 
profits. 

Present United States tax policy is based 
heavily on the tax credit idea, outlined in 
footnote 4, and on the principle of tax 
equity. Tax equity is defined as the equality 
of tax on earnings regardless of the geo- 


*The tax credit idea, originally incor- 
porated into United States tax policy in 
1918, was instituted to prevent double tax- 
ation on income earned abroad that had 
already been taxed by a foreign government. 
‘The concept of tax credit was altered in 1921 
from the original dollar for dollar credit to 
a maximum credit equal to a proportion of 
the United States tax of the income earned 
outside the United States to total income 
of the subsidiary. There has been little 
change in the definition of tax credit as an 
instrument of United States foreign income 
tax policy since 1921. (The Federal Revenue 
System Facts and Problems, for the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1956, publication No. 69156, 
p. 92.) 
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graphic origin of those earnings. The ra- 
tionale behind. the tax equity principle is 
that American firms, regardless of location, 
receive equal services from their Government 
and hence all firms have an equal obligation 
to the Federal Government. 

Keeping in mind the above outline of 
United States tax policy on foreign corporate 
income, we now would like to point out the 
value attributed to tax incentives (some 
form of tax reduction), as an aid to the 
flow of private capital, by some students of 
taxation.’ There is real doubt in their 
minds that any tax incentive would have a 
substantial influence on the actual flow of 
capital. On the other hand, this doubt can- 
not be substantiated until some incentive is 
tried. These men, however, do find real 
value in the psychological effect of a tax cut, 
(1) in stimulating the thinking of the Amer- 
ican business community toward foreign in- 
vestment; and (2) in supporting and aug- 
menting the economic policies of the lesser 
developed countries in their attempts to at- 
tract foreign capital, most frequently needed 
because of a shortage of foreign exchange to 
purchase required imports. 

Certain objections raised against tax in- 
centives also should be noted. These in- 
clude: (1) that tax incentives violate the 
tax equity principle; (2) that windfall 
profits would accrue to some larger com- 
panies already operating abroad; (3) that 
United States tax revenue would probably 
be lost; and (4) that preferential tax treat- 
ment should not be used to affect the alloca- 
tion of investable resources. The proponents 
of tax incentives recognize that all these 
arguments are valid to some degree, but 
place a higher value on the psychological 
effect. Having presented the major argu- 
ments for and against tax incentives, we are 
in a position to discuss some of the specific 
proposals for tax incentives. 

One of the most frequently mentioned 
methods for instituting a tax incentive is 
general tax legislation. Tax legislation is 
difficult to write. Problems inherent in pre- 
paring such legislation include the weight 
to be given such factors as the place of 
manufacture or sale, how to treat dividends, 
and should tax concessions be made avail- 
able to all business or only those enterprises 
requiring large capital outlays. In addition 
to these problems, a new tax rate must be 
determined. Suggestions range from zero to 
38 percent. The 38 percent rate would be an 
extension of the existing Western Hemi- 
sphere Trade Corporation legislation of 
19427 on a worldwide basis. 

Once legislation is drafted and passed by 
the Congress, it is a simple matter to insti- 
tute changes through amendments at any 


5 Barlow and Wender, Foreign Investment 
and Taxation, pp. 22 and 23; and D. T. 
Smith, hearings before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 
August 9, 1957, on Income Tax Convention 
With Pakistan, pp. 54-55. 

The Federal Revenue System Facts and 
Problems, for the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, Washington, D. C., 1956, 
publication No. 69156, pp. 96-97. 

1 Western Hemisphere Corporations, which 
must be incorporated in the United States 
were established to alleviate the alleged com- 
petitive disadvantage of United States firms 
whose foreign competition was often exempt 
from their own national corporate income 
tax at a time when the United States had 
instituted a new 52-percent wartime tax rate 
in place of the previous 38 percent. To 
qualify as a Western Hemisphere Corpora- 
tion, a company must, (1) obtain 90 percent 
of its gross income from trade or business. 
The Federal Reserve System Facts and Prob- 
lems, for the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Reports, Washington, D. C., 1956, pub- 
lication No. 69156, pp. 92-93. 
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time. However, there is no such simplicity 
in the multitudes of interpretation of one 
piece of legislation as it is applied to the 
many unique economic conditions existing 
in different countries. To apply one law to 
so many varied conditions would make the 
legislation rigid and difficult to use in a 
practical situation. 

Another suggested form of tax incentive is 
the use of bilateral tax treaties. The tax 
treaty overcomes the objection of rigidity 
raised against specific tax legislation by vir- 
tue of the fact that the treaty is negotiated 
to fit the given economic situation in a cer- 
tain country and allows a reasonable tax 
plan to be worked out for this country. One 
disadvantage in the use of a treaty is that 
it might take 2 years or more to negotiate. 
Also, treaties would invalidate the tax-credit 
system for those countries with whom they 
were negotiated. 

It should be pointed out that treaties can 
be used more readily to overcome some of the 
general objections to incentives. First, wind- 
fall profits can be kept to a minimum by 
negotiating the treaty in favor of new com- 
panies. It is important not to lose sight of 
the objective of encouraging the flow of new 
private United States capital. Second, the 
treaty, because it is negotiated to suit the 
needs of each country, would take into ac- 
count the economic resources of that coun- 
try in an attempt to make the best use of 
them. 

A third form of a tax incentive is the pro- 
posed establishment of a special class of 
American corporations for tax purposes. Tax 
liabilities would accrue to the corporation, 
but payment would be deferred until income 
was either distributed directly to stockhold- 
ers or was used in the United States for other 
than foreign operations. This plan has the 
advantage of limiting preferential tax treat- 
ment to those companies reinvesting abroad, 
but has the real disadvantage of removing 
the ability of Congress to tax the earnings 
of some United States firms operating abroad. 
This would be in complete violation of the 
tax-equity principle. 

In the above discussion, we have presented 
a brief insight into two methods which are 
available to the United States Government 
for directly encouraging private investment 
abroad. The first of these methods, the ne- 
gotiation of treaties, originated during early 
American ventures into foreign investments. 
From the beginning, these treaties have been 
the first step taken by the United States 
Government in each country to assure that 
American investors would receive fair, non- 
discriminatory treatment from that country. 

With the advent of increasingly higher 
corporate income taxes in the years preceding 
World War II, interest in tax concessions for 
United States investors abroad was generated. 
The aim of investors in securing these con- 
cessions was to achieve equal footing with 
foreign competitors. Following World War 
II, the interest in establishing successful for- 
eign investment assumed a new dimension 
with the recognition that such investment 
was an important element in implementing 
major aspects of United States foreign policy, 
such as the Marshall plan. 

Although tax concessions were continually 
sought, some other type of assistance seemed 
necessary to cope with the unsettled eco- 
nomic conditions in Europe. The fear that 
investment funds would be frozen in a for- 
eign currency was the most frequently cited 
obstacle facing private capital in the years 
following the war. In the attempt to over- 
come this fear, the Government responded 
with the investment guaranty program. 

> . = . 


. 
PART V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


We believe that it is the continuing re- 
sponsibility of the United States Govern- 
ment to take positive action in an effort to 
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help make foreign investment more at- 
tractive to private business. We have framed 
our analysis of the investment guaranties in 
the context of a program administered by 
the Government for the purpose of en- 
couraging private foreign investment. The 
following are the conclusions we have 
reached about the program as it exists to- 
day: 

1. It is impractical for a private group to 
assume the liabilities inherent in this pro- 
gram. 

2. Participation in the program does not 
imply government interference or undue 
regulation. 

3. The program has not been, and is not, 
a burden on the United States taxpayer. 

4. The program has not created irrespon- 
sibilities on the part of the participating 
governments. 

5. The program does not interfere with 
other government methods of encouraging 
foreign investments. 

6. The program has been equally helpful 
to both large and small investors. 

7. The present eligibility requirements are 
sufficiently flexible. 

8. The program has provided a stimulus to 
invest abroad for a significant number of 
companies and has provided substantial cor- 
Ollary benefits for companies after the guar- 
anties have been obtained. 

9. The availability of a guaranty is not suf- 
ficient in itself to inspire foreign invest- 
ment. 

10. The program is well administered. 


Recommendations 


Simplified reporting requirements: We 
feel that the present reporting requirements 
are an unnecessary administrative burden 
on the participants. They specify that the 
company submit an annual report for each 
guaranty on the anniversary date of each 
contract. We recommend that (1) the re- 
ports for all guaranties be consolidated, and 
(2) this report be submitted on a date se- 
lected by the company. 

A more flexible rate structure: A company 
is presently required to pay an annual one- 
half percent fee on the face value of the 
contract from the date it becomes effective. 
Payment of the full amount of this fee be- 
fore a new project is in operation results 
in an undue financial strain on the in- 
vestor. We recommend that companies be 
permitted to establish a predetermined 
schedule of guaranty coverage during the 
construction phase beginning at any base 
below 100 percent of the value of the in- 
vestment. In recommending this change, 
we suggest that the present rates and maxi- 
mum coverage limits be maintained. 

Guaranties: We recommend that an in- 
surrection and riot guaranty be adopted as 
proposed by the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. Further, we recommend that de- 
valuation not be considered as a new guar- 
anty. 

Treaties: We feel that the limited geo- 
graphical coverage of the program detracts 
from its value to the investing community. 
A number of opportunities to extend the 
coverage have been lost because the expro- 
priation and convertibility guaranties have 
been presented as a “package deal.” We 
recommend that, in the future, the host 
country be given the option of negotiating 
each guaranty on an individual basis. 

Controlling agency: It has been suggested 
that the administration of the guaranty pro- 
gram be placed under the control of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. The role of the guaranty 
program is to encourage foreign investment 
by insuring against nonbusiness hazards, and 
applications should not be scrutinized from 
a banking point of view. Furthermore, such 
a change would separate the negotiation of 
guaranty treaties from the administration of 
the program. We recommend that the guar- 
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anty program be maintained as a part of the 
State Department under ICA. 

The United States businessman and the 
guaranty program: During the evolution of 
the guaranty program, Congress and the 
guaranties staff have tried to interpret the 
needs of present and potential foreign in- 
vestors through legislative provisions and 
administrative decisions. We feel, however, 
that the individual businessman has not 
been active in initiating changes to help 
make the program more useful to him. The 
responsibility for originating ideas to im- 
prove the guaranty program lies with the 
investing businessman; the responsibility for 
improving the administration of the program 
lies with the guaranties staff. 

There have been a few notable exceptions: 
In part II, we noted that an advisory com- 
mittee was chosen from the business com- 
munity to help establish the procedure for 
applying the new expropriation guaranty. 

In 1956, Edwin W. Pauley decided upon an 
oil exploration venture in Jordan. Because 
he felt he should not begin the project with- 
out the protection of guaranties, and since 
Jordan was not participating in the program 
at that time, Pauley prevailed upon the 
government of that country to negotiate the 
necessary agreements. Through his own ef- 
forts, Pauley was able to begin his oil ex- 
ploration with the protection of guaranties. 

We feel that this active participation aids 
the guaranties staff in providing an improved 
program to serve the needs of investors. In 
order to facilitate this participation by more 
businessmen, we recommend the establish- 
ment of a permanent advisory committee, 
similar to that chosen in 1950, through which 
more businessmen might be encouraged to 
offer their specific recommendations. This 
committee could aid the staff and Congress 
in applying these recommendations to im- 
prove the program, We further recommend 
that investing companies take the initiative 
to encourage nonparticipating foreign gov- 
ernments to enter into the necessary agree- 
ments with the United States so that the 
investment guaranty program can achieve its 
fullest geographical coverage and thus pro- 
vide the maximum opportunities for its use 
by the investing community. 


Exursir II 
Yearly development of investment guaranty 
agreements 
Year | Convertibility | Expropriation War risk 
1957 | Afghanistan Afghanistan Afghanistan 
China 
(Formosa) 
Cuba Cuba 
India 
Tran Tran 
Israel 
Italy 
Thailand 
Turkey 
Vietnam Vietnam Vietnam 
1956 | Jordan Jordan 
Luxembourg 
1955 | Bolivia Bolivia 
Colombia 
Costa Rica Costa Rica 
Ecuador Ecuador 
Guatemala Guatemala 
Honduras Honduras 
Treland Ireland 
Pakistan Pakistan 
Paraguay Paraguay 
Pern 
1954 | Ja 
Thailand Thailand 
1953 | Haiti aiti 
Spain tela 
n 
1952 Austria 
Belgium 
China (For- China (For- 
mosa) mosa) 
Denmark 
Franee 
Greece 
Israel Israel 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Philippines Philippines 


July 25 


Yearly development of investment guaranty 
agreements—Continued 


Year | Convertibility | Expropriation War risk 


1952 
1951 


1950 
1949 
1948 


Yugoslavia Yugoslavia 
Germany 


Italy 


Germany 
Austria 


Italy 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Ate i 
United King- 
dom 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unarimous consent, the following 


additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


An additional bill was introduced, 
read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

S. 4192. A bill authorizing the project for 
modification of the plan for improvement 
of the Trinity River and tributaries, Texas; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 


(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas when he introduced the above 
bill, which appear under a separate 
heading.) 


STUDY OF WORLDWIDE HEALTH 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 347), which 
was referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations: 


Whereas the Government of the United 
States has a vital interest in the health and 
well-being of the American people; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States, in advancing this interest, is engaged 
in numerous large-scale research and other 
programs and operations designed to im- 
prove the health standards and well-being 
of the Nation, and in related activities car- 
ried on by various departments and agen- 
cies of the National Government in coopera- 
tion with the basic system of private medi- 
cal care; 

Whereas, in recognition of the fact that 
the goal of a healthy Nation transcends 
national boundaries, the Government of the 
United States participates in numerous in- 
ternational unilateral, bilateral and multi- 
lateral programs designed to help improve 
the health standards and well-being of peo- 
ples throughout the world; and 

Whereas, in furtherance of this purpose 
the Government of the United States par- 
ticipates in the activities, programs, and 
operations of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, United Nations agencies and organs 
and other international organizations which 
are engaged in helping to wipe out disease 
and to improve standards of health through- 
out the world; and 

Whereas, there appears to be a need for 
increased coordination with respect to uni- 
lateral, bilateral and multilateral health 
programs, both within the United States 
and by and between the international agen- 
cies in order to avoid duplication and over- 
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lapping which may tend to impair the ef- 
fectiveness of these programs and activities; 
and 

Whereas, pursuant to rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations has the duty 
of studying the operation of Government 
activities at all levels with a view to deter- 
mining its economy and efficiency, and the 
further duty of studying intergovernmental 
relationships between the United States and 
international organizations of which the 
United States is a member: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134 (a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to the international activities of Fed- 
eral executive branch departments and agen- 
cies relative to worldwide health matters, 
and of any and all matters pertaining to 
intergovernmental relations between the 
United States and international organiza- 
tions of which the United States is a member, 
as provided for in rule XXV (1) (g) (2) (B) 
and (D) of said Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, and of any and all matters pertaining 
to international health, research, rehabilita- 
tion, and assistance programs, including but 
not limited to (1) the general level of au- 
thorization of funds for the future to enable 
the programs efficiently to achieve their pur- 
poses, including the use of United States 
appropriations and foreign currencies gen- 
erated by American aid and sales of farm 
surpluses; and (2) the coordination of pro- 
grams related to international health, on 
the part of interested United States Govern- 
ment agencies, including but not limited to, 
the programs of the Department of State, the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Veterans’ Administration, and the National 
Science Foundation in appropriate coopera- 
tion with nongovernmental organizations. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from date of approval to 
January 31, 1959, inclusive, is authorized 
to (1) make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized at its discretion to select 
one person for appointment, and the person 
so selected shall be appointed and his com- 
pensation shall be so fixed that his gross 
rate shall not be less by more than $1,200 
than the highest gross rate paid to any other 
employee; and (3) with the prior consent 
of the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies 
of the Government, 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1959. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$20,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee, 


PROJECT FOR MODIFICATION OF 
PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT OF 
TRINITY RIVER AND TRIBUTAR- 
IES, TEXAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the people of the Southwest 
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there is no domestic issue more impor- 
tant than the conservation of our water 
resources. My own State of Texas has 
been seared by drought and battered by 
floods. We have seen our lands parched 
in the hot sun one year only to be washed 
down to the gulf the following year. 

A coordinated water conservation pro- 
gram would have sayed the people of the 
State hundreds of millions of dollars. 
We are striving toward that goal and 
have made long strides in the past few 
years. But even though our planning is 
becoming coordinated, we must still pro- 
ceed a step at a time to build the struc- 
tures which amount to flood control and 
water conservation. I am introducing 
today a bill which would take one of 
those steps. 

This measure would authorize the con- 
struction of Bardwell Reservoir on Wax- 
ahachie Creek. According to the district 
engineer, this reservoir is an essential 
element in any comprehensive plan for 
control and development of water re- 
sources in the Trinity River Basin. 

Floods along Waxahachie Creek have 
caused annual damages of an estimated 
$465,300 to farmlands, transportation 
facilities and utilities. These floods have 
also contributed substantially to de- 
struction along the downstream reaches 
of the Trinity River. 

The total cost of this reservoir to the 
United States is estimated at $5,104,000. 
Reimbursable water conservation would 
amount to $1,880,000. 

Mr. President, my good friend, OLIN 
TEAGUE, has introduced an identical bill 
in the House of Representatives. It is 
my hope that the distinguished Public 
Works Committee will give early atten- 
tion to this project. It is important to 
the State and particularly important to 
the people of Waxahachie and Ennis, 
and I know that the Public Works Com- 
mittee will give it earnest and thorough 
consideration. 

I ask that the bill be appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, 

The bill (S. 4192) authorizing the 
project for modification of the plan for 
improvement of the Trinity River and 
tributaries, Texas, introduced by Mr. 
JOHNSON of Texas, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 25, 1958, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 1732) to readjust equi- 
tably the retirement benefits of certain 
individuals on the emergency officers’ 
retired list, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
believe there is no further business to be 
transacted. In accordance with the or- 
der previously entered, I now move that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 
o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.), the Sen- 
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ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, until 
Monday, July 28, 1958, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 25, 1958: 
COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 
Donald A. Maginnis, Jr., of New Orleans, 
to be Comptroller of Customs with head- 
quarters at New Orleans, La., to fill an exist- 
ing vacancy. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

Franklin L. Orth, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States District Judge for division 
No. 3, District of Alaska, for the term of 4 
years vice James L. McCarrey, Jr., term 
expired. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 
To be brigadier generals 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary promotion to the grade 
of brigadier general, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 
Henry W. Buse, Jr. Thomas F. Riley 
Herman Nickerson, Jr. Frederick E. Leek 
William J. Van Ryzin Odell M. Conoley 
Raymond L. Murray Philip W. John 

POSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 

Kenneth D. Thompson, New Raymer, Colo., 
in place of J. R. Hunter, deceased. 

Robert M. Meek, Valdez, Colo., in place of 
Tony Favatella, resigned. 


CONNECTICUT 


Elmer M. Macfarlane, South Willington, 
Conn., in place of A. J. Caisse, resigned, 


GEORGIA 


Thomas Malcolm Smith, Forsyth, Ga., in 
place of J. E, Phinazee, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
George E. Maris, Heyworth, Ill., in place of 
L. M. Wakefield, removed. 
Elmer J, Leusby, Rock Falls, Ill., in place of 
C. H. Beien, retired. 
Richard Z. Dolgopol, Wheeling, I1., in place 
of August Grewe, retired. 
INDIANA 
Hayward A, Claybaugh, Argos, Ind., in place 
of N. D. Thompson, retired. 
Austin H. Flanders, Carmel, Ind., in place 
of H. H. Applegate, retired. 
Wyman L. Wells, Coal City, Ind., in place 
of E. W. Miller, removed. 
Clarence R. Keene, Wheatfield, Ind., in 
place of W. F. Stembel, deceased. 
IOWA 


Leo E. Eichelberger, Palmer, Iowa, in place 
of R. M. Harrold, transferred. 
Gladys M. Housman, Pleasant Valley, Iowa, 
in place of C. R. Blackman, retired. 
KANSAS 
Leroy F. Heath, Attica, Kans., in place of 
F. J. Moulton, transferred. 
Bilty R. Pike, Healy, Kans., in place of 
W. E. Foos, transferred. 
Dale LeRoy Duncan, Manhattan, Kans., in 
place of W. R. West, retired. 
Lorn R. Lahey, Sr., McCune, Kans., in place 
of C. E. Mansfield, retired. 
KENTUCKY 
Kendall L, Alexander, Crofton, Ky. in 
place of D. S. Mitchell, resigned. 
Billy G. Rose, Hazel Green, Ky., in place of 
D. C. Rose, retired. 
MAINE 
Glendon L, Harding, East Holden, Maine, 
in place of Ethel Pinkham, retired, 
MARYLAND 
Richard H. Farquhar, Ashton, Md., in place 
of I, A. Smith, retired. 
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Judith M. Porter, Bowie, Md., in place of 
L. M. Kuhl, retired. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Clarence A. Jewett, Jr., Amherst, Mass., in 
place of G. F. Cramer, retired. 
Ephraim Martin, Boston, Mass., in place of 
J. P. W. Finn, retired. 
Nicholas W. Fabian, South Lancaster, 
Mass., in place of R. H. Bryant, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
Donald G. Johnson, Lake Wilson, Minn., in 
place of Charles Smith, retired. 
Milo B. Clark, Madison, Minn., in place of 
N. A. Moe, transferred. f 
Glenn O. Styner, Maple Plain, Minn., in 
place of L. B. Setzler, retired. 
Alphonse A. Thelen, Melrose, Minn., in 
place of Jacob Egerman, retired. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Robert M. Neill, Ellisville, Miss., in place of 
S. M. Thomas, Jr., retired. 


MISSOURI 


James A. Peth, Bland, Mo., in place of E. 
W. Stone, retired. 

Raymond J. Ketterer, Gerald, Mo., in place 
of J. G. Trautwein, retired. 

Elon R. Keller, La Monte, Mo., in place of 
W. E. Pace, retired. 

Richard M. Butterfield, Linneus, Mo., in 
place of K. R. McLain, transferred. 


NEVADA 


Pearl Louise Stanley, Fernley, Nev., in 
place of Sue Smith, resigned. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Richard Warren Eddy, Concord, N, H., in 
place of G. W. Conway, resigned. 
Katherine L. Post, Spofford, N. H., in place 
of C. W. Tuttle, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 
Millard S. Huston, Almonesson, N. J., in 
place of M. T. Killoran, resigned. 
James H. Denman, Short Hills, N, J., in 
place of C. C. Cahill, retired, 
NEW YORK 
Harold C. Bushart, East Williamson, N. Y. 
in place of F. R. Chandler, resigned. 
Lee Gardner Annis, Ellicottville, N. Y., in 
place of M. J. O'Connor, retired. 
John G. Matarazzo, Island Park, N, Y., in 
place of A. M. Barbuscia, transferred. 
Lester R. Hess, Lancaster, N. Y., in place 
of F. J, Ball, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Arnold Edward Bullock, Fuquay Springs, 
N. C.. in place of V. O, Tilley, deceased. 
Gene R. Irwin, Sparta, N. C., in place of 
S5. R. Nichols, retired. 
OHIO : 
Leota M. Black, foster, Ohio, in place of 
H. M. Maag, retired. 
Wilbur P. Haverman, Sandyville, Ohio, in 
place of M. A. Strong, resigned. 
OKLAHOMA 
James H, Smith, Elk City, Okla., in place 
of J. T. McNeal, transferred. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
James David Kinsley, Pocono, Pa., in place 
of L. B. Kinsley, deceased. 
TENNESSEE 
William R. Allbritten, Puryear, Tenn., in 
place of Z. A, Humphreys, removed, 
TEXAS 
Effie Stewart, Noack, Daisetta, Tex., in place 
of A. W. Hart, retired. 
J. F. Grimes, DeSoto, Tex., in place of 
O. L. Steadman, resigned. 
Trinidad Solis, San Diego, Tex., in place of 
L. F. Garcia, removed. 
VIRGINIA 
William C. Deming, Front Royal, Va., in 
place of A. O. Haley, retired. 
Helen A. Palmer, Mount Holly, Va., in place 
of M. R. Carter, resigned. 
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WASHINGTON 
Jane L. Kitching, Midway, Wash., in place 
of J. H, Thompson, retired, 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charles O. Freshwater, Colliers, W. Va., in 
place of H. C, Howell, retired. 
WISCONSIN 


Kenneth R. Jacobs, Knapp, Wis., in place 
of J. D. Purvis, transferred, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate July 25, 1958: 
IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

The nominations of William H. Ander- 
son and 1,386 other officers for promotion or 
appointment in the Regular Army, which 
were confirmed today, were received by the 
Senate on July 14, 1958, and appear in full 
in the Senate proceedings of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for that date, under the cap- 
tion “Nominations,” beginning with the 
name of William H. Anderson, which ap- 
pears on page 13669, and ending with the 
name of Roland W. Zeltman, which appears 
on page 13674. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn 
from the Senate July 25, 1958: 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONER 
Bernard L. Flanagan to be a Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner, which was sent to the 
Senate on January 13, 1958. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, Juty 25, 1958 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


II Thessalonians 3: 3: The Lord is 
faithful; He will strengihen you and 
guard you from evil. 

Almighty God, who hast revealed Thy- 
self as a strength to sustain and a light 
to lead, may this new day be rich in the 
realization of Thy nearness. 

Endow us with a faith which will make 
us victorious over all the dark and dis- 
quieting moods which so frequently be- 
set and baffle us. 

Help us to interpret our longings and 
labors for universal peace; not as an idle 
dream or a forlorn hope, but as a glorious 
divine inspiration. 

Show us how we may bring about a 
closer fellowship and a better under- 
standing between all the members of 
the human family. May we see how 
much we have in common and how much 
we can do to minister to one another’s 
welfare and happiness. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 325. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the Joint Committee on Atomic 
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Energy to print for its use 10,000 copies of 
the public hearings on “Physical research 
program as it relates to the field of atomic 
energy.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill and a concur- 
rent resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

5.3694. An act to amend the act of August 
5, 1954 (68 Stat. 674), and for other purposes; 
and 

S. Con. Res. 107. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of hearings on “In- 
quiry into satellite and missile programs.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1732. An act to readjust equitably the 
retirement benefits of certain individuals on 
the Emergency Officers’ Retired List, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12541) entitled “An act to promote the 
national defense by providing for reor- 
ganization of the Department of Defense, 
and for other purposes.” 


COMMITTEE OF ESCORT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as Members of the House to conduct our 


_ distinguished guest into the Chamber, 


the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Martin], the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORGAN], 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CHIPERFIELD]. 

The Chair declares the House in re- 
cess at this time subject to the call of the 
Chair. 


RECESS 


Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 4 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


VISIT OF HIS EXCELLENCY KWAME 
NEKRUMAH, PRIME MINISTER OF 
GHANA 


During the recess the following oc- 
curred: 

The Doorkeeper (at 12 o’clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) announced His Excellency 
Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Minister of 
Ghana. 

The Prime Minister of Ghana, escorted 
by the committee of Representatives, en- 
tered the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and stood at the Clerk’s desk. 
[Applause, the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the 
House of Representatives, it gives me 
great pleasure, and I deem it a high 
privilege, to be able to present to you the 
Prime Minister of Ghana. [Applause, 
the Members rising.) 

The PRIME MINISTER. Mr. Speak- 
er, honorable Members of the House of 
Representatives, I greatly appreciate the 
honor you have done me in inviting me to 
speak to you today. I represent a very 
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young country, but for centuries we have 
had ties of kinship and close associa- 
tions with your own great nation. I 
come here to reaffirm our friendship and 
good will. [Applause.] 

Yesterday I was privileged to address 
the distinguished Members of your Sen- 
ate. I tried to be brief for I know the 
pressure of work on Congress now, and I 
will not take up much of your time today. 
Apart from the business before you, Iam 
well aware, as a fellow politician, of the 
keen desire of some of your members to 
attend to other matters which will af- 
fect their political fortunes next No- 
vember. [Applause.] 

My message to you is a simple one. 

Basically we seek the same funda- 
mental objectives—those of peace, re- 
spect for the sovereignty of other nations, 
and for the rights of the individual. 
There is no need for me to talk to you 
about those fundamental truths which 
are enshrined in the history of this great 
Congress. 

We are a small nation, but we occupy 
an unusual position as a member both 
of the United Nations and the com- 
monwealth, as well as having active and 
direct links with the other several in- 
dependent states of the African conti- 
nent: Ethiopia, Sudan, the United Arab 
Republic, Tunisia, Libya, Morocco, and 
Liberia. As such, so it seems to me, we 
can contribute most to the attainment 
of those fundamental objectives in other 
parts of the world by setting a good 
example ourselves. 

In our foreign relations, our policy is 
that of positive neutralism and non- 
alinement. This does not mean nega- 
tive neutralism and should not be con- 
fused with the sort of neutralism which 
implies the suspension of judgment, but 
rather the conscientious exercise of it. 
Our foreign policy is one of friendly re- 
lations with all nations and unswerving 
loyalty to the charter of the United Na- 
tions as well as respect for its decisions 

In domestic policy, we have taken 
strong measures to preserve our internal 
security. Understandably, we have 
been criticized for this in some quarters, 
but I am convinced that what we have 
done will do most to protect our democ- 
racy and the liberty of the individual. 
Tragically, there are all too many ex- 
amples in the world today of small 
countries whose independence and very 
existence are threatened because their 
governments have failed to take ade- 
quate security measures. 

It is the policy of my government to 
endeavor to banish poverty, illiteracy, 
and disease from our country. Already 
we have done much from our own re- 
sources, but far more must be done if we 
are to achieve that sustained economic 
development which will let us give our 
people a reasonable standard of living. 

I am sure that you will be relieved to 
know that I have not come to the United 
States asking for direct financial aid. 
We need American investment—both 
government and private—but only for 
projects which can stand on their feet 
and ultimately repay the original capital 
with reasonable interest. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I thank you for this great 
honor. On behalf of my fellow country- 
men, I extend to you, to the Members of 
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this House, and to the American people, 
our friendship, and our good will. 

Thank you. [Applause, the Members 
rising.] 


AFTER RECESS 
The recess having expired at 12 o’clock 
and 35 minutes p. m., the House was 
called to order by the Speaker. 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS 
DURING THE RECESS 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
ceedings that took place during the re- 
cess of the House be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. -Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


HON. KWAME NKRUMAH, PRIME 
MINISTER OF GHANA 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, today 
we have been honored to welcome a dis- 
tinguished visitor once again to our 
country, the Honorable Kwame Nkru- 
mah, Prime Minister of Ghana. 

It was but a little over a year ago that 
I had the privilege of participating in 
the independence celebrations in Accra, 
the second time I had enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the country. It is therefore 
an especial pleasure and privilege to wel- 
come the Prime Minister to Washing- 
ton and to this Chamber. 

What he has told us of his hope for 
assistance meets our American practical- 
ity. Knowing something of the riches 
of Ghana there is no doubt in my mind 
but that such loans as may be extended 
will indeed be repayed with interest. 

I would wish for the Prime Minister of 
this first African state to join the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, patience, tolerance, 
understanding, and a deep sense of jus- 
tice as he meets the difficult problems 
that of necessity must arise, 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1959 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 13066) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 


There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H, REPT. No. 2275) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13066) “making appropriations for the legis- 
lative branch for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes,” having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 51. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 41, 45, 46, 48, 
49, 53, and 57, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,200,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 16, 17, 
20, 38, 40, 42, 43, 44, 47, 50, 54, 55, and 56. 

W. F. NORRELL, 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
JOHN J. ROONEY, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
WALT HORAN, 
FRANK T. Bow, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
JOHN 5 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Cari HAYDEN, 
LYNDON JOHNSON, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13066) mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative branch 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon and recommended 
in the accompanying conference report as to 
each of such amendments, namely: 

SENATE 

Amendments Nos. 1-44: Insert items per- 
taining exclusively to the Senate. Of these, 
amendments numbered 16, 17, 20, 38, 40, 42, 
43 and 44 are reported in technical dis- 
agreement and motions will be made to re- 
cede and concur; and in the case of No. 16, 
with an amendment. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Amendment No. 45: Appropriates $514,620 
for the Office of the Sergeant at Arms, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $497,660 
as proposed by the House. 

CAPITOL POLICE 

Amendment No. 46: Appropriates $36,700 
for general expenses, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $30,380 as proposed by 
the House. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NONES- 
SENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 

Amendment No. 47: Reported in tech- 
nical disagreement. Motion will be made to 
recede and concur. 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 

Amendment No. 48: Appropriates $6,000 
for subway transportation as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 49: Appropriates $1,822,- 
000 for the Senate Office Buildings, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 50: Reported in technical 
disagreement. Motion will be made to re- 
cede and concur. 
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Amendment No. 51: Appropriates $1,738,- 
000 for the Capitol Power Plant as proposed 
by the House instead of $1,730,221 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

Amendment. No. 52: Appropriates $6,200,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$6,171,686 as proposed by the House and 
$6,224,851 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 53: Appropriates $1,265,- 
000 for the Legislative Reference Service as 
proposed by the Senate; instead of $1,250,000 
as proposed by the House. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendments Nos. 54 and 55: Reported in 
technical disagreement. Motion will be made 
to recede and concur. 

Amendment No. 56: Reported in disagree- 
ment. Motion will be made to recede and 
concur with amendments. 

Amendment No. 57: Changes section num- 
ber as proposed by the Senate. 

W. F. NORRELL, 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
JOHN J. ROONEY, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Watt HORAN, 
Frank T. Bow, 
JoHN TABER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 16: Page 4, line 8, 
insert: 

“OFFICE OF THE SERGEANT AT ARMS AND 

DOORKEEPER 

“For office of Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper, $2,056,870; Provided, That effective 
July 1, 1958, the basic annual compensation 
of the following positions shall be: chief 
clerk, post office, $3,060 in lieu of $2,760; su- 
perintendent of mails, $3,060 in lieu of $2,400; 
laboratory technician, $2,580 in lieu of pro- 
jectionist, film tor, $2,280; 18 additional 
privates, police force, at $2,160 each; 2 addi- 
tional sergeants, police force, at $2,280 each; 
22 additional mail carriers at $2,100 each; 1 
registry clerk at $2,220; assistant superin- 
tendent, press photographers’ gallery, at 
$2,820.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. NorRELL moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 16, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum first named in said amendment, in- 
sert “$2,050,910.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate amend- 
ments numbered 17, 20, 38, 40, 42, 43, 44, 
47, 50, 54, and 55 be considered en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 17: Page 4, line 21, 
insert: 

“OFFICES OF THE SECRETARIES FOR THE MAJORITY 
AND THE MINORITY 

“For the offices of the Secretary for the 

majority and the secretary for the minority, 
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$98,240: Provided, That effective July 1, 1958, 
the basic compensation of the chief tele- 
phone page for the majority and the chief 
telephone page for the minority may be fixed 
by the respective secretaries at not to exceed 
$3,480 per annum each, and the basic annual 
compensation of one telephone page for the 
majority and one telephone page for the 
minority shall be $2,580 each in lieu of $2,220 
each.” 

Senate amendment No. 20: Page 5, line 
15, insert: 

“SENATE PROCEDURE 

“For compiling, preparing, and editing 
‘Senate Procedure’, $10,000, of which amount 
$5,000 shall be paid to Charles L. Watkins, 
parliamentarian of the Senate, and $5,000 
shall be paid to Floyd M. Riddick, assistant 
parliamentarian of the Senate.” 

Senate amendment No. 38: Page 8, line 13, 
insert: 

“POSTAGE STAMPS 

“For Office of the Secretary, $870; Office 
of the Sergeant at Arms, $300; Offices of the 
Secretaries of the Majority and the Minority, 
$140; for maintenance of a supply of stamps 
in the Senate Post Office, $1,000; and for 
airmail and special-delivery stamps for Sen- 
ators and the President of the Senate, as au- 
thorized by law, $43,650, and the maximum 
allowance per capita of $400 is increased to 
$450 for the fiscal year 1959 and thereafter; 
in all, $45,960.” 

Senate amendment No. 40: Page 9, line 3, 
insert: 

“COMMUNICATIONS 

“For an amount for communications which 
may be expended interchangeably for pay- 
ment, in accordance with such limitations 
and restrictions as may be prescribed by 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
of charges on official telegrams and long- 
distance telephone calls made by or on be- 
half of Senators or the President of the 
Senate, such telephone calls to be in addi- 
tion to those authorized by the provisions 
of the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1947 (60 Stat. 392; 2 U. S. C. 46c, 46d, 46e), 
as amended, and the First Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Act, 1949 (63 Stat. 77; 2 U. S. C. 
46d-1), $14,550,” 

Senate amendment No. 42: Page 9, line 16, 
insert “Effective July 1, 1958, the paragraph 
relating to payment of toll charges on official 
long-distance telephone calls, originating 
and terminating outside of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, under the heading ‘Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate’ in Public 
Law 479, 79th Congress, as amended (2 
U. S. C. 46d), is amended by striking out 
$1,200 where it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof $1,800.” 

Senate amendment No. 43: Page 10, line 
1, insert “The Secretary of the Senate is 
hereafter authorized, in his discretion, to 
advance to the Sergeant at Arms of the Sen- 
ate such sums as may be necessary, not ex- 
ceeding $2,000, to meet any extraordinary 
expenses of the Senate.” 

Senate amendment No. 44: Page 10, line 5, 
insert “The contingent fund of the Senate 
is hereafter made available for reimburse- 
ment of transportation expenses incurred by 
Senators in traveling, on official business, by 
the nearest usual route, from Washington, 
District of Columbia, to their resident cities 
in their home States, and return, for not to 
exceed two such round trips in each fiscal 
year.” 

Senate amendment No. 47: Page 19, line 11, 
insert: 

“JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NON- 
ESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 

“For an amount to enable the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures to carry out the duties imposed 
upon it by section 601 of the Revenue Act 
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of 1941 (55 Stat. 726), to remain available 
during the existence of the committee, 
$22,500, to be disbursed by the Secretary of 
the Senate.” 

Senate amendment No. 50: Page 23, line 
13, insert: 

“EXTENSION OF ADDITIONAL SENATE OFFICE 

BUILDING SITE 

“To enable the Architect of the Capitol, 
under the direction of the Senate Office 
Building Commission, to carry out the pro- 
visions of Public Law 85-429, approved May 
29, 1958 (72 Stat. 148), relating to the acqui- 
sition of property in square 724 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, including necessary inci- 
dental expenses, $965,000, to remain available 
until expended.” 

Senate amendment No. 54: Page 32, line 3, 
insert “Senate and.” 

Senate amendment No. 55: Page 32, line 3, 
after “for”, insert “Senators and.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendments Nos. 17, 20, 38, 40, 
42, 43, 44, 47, 50, and 54. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the last amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 56; Page 32, line 
17, insert: 

“Sec. 105. Effective July 1, 1958, the an- 
nual rates of basic compensation of mem- 
bers of the Capitol Police shall be: Captain, 
$3,420; lieutenants, $3,120; special officers, 
$3,120; sergeants, $2,820; privates (more 
than 4 years’ service), $2,340; and privates 
(not more than 4 years’ service), $2,160. In 
computing length of service for the purposes 
of this paragraph, there shall be credited 
all service performed within any 5-year pe- 
riod, whether or not continuous, as a mem- 
ber of the Capitol Police. A change in the 
rate of compensation of a private, based on 
the completion of 4 years’ service, shall be 
effective on the first day of the first pay 
period which begins after such completion.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. NorrEtt moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 56, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by said amendment, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 105. Effective July 1, 1958, the annual 
rates of basic compensation of the following 
members of the Capitol Police with more 
than 4 years’ service shall be: Lieutenants, 
$3,000; special officers, $3,000; sergeants, 
$2,700; and privates, $2,340. In computing 
length of service for the purposes of this 
paragraph, there shall be credited all service 
performed within any 5-year period, whether 
or not continuous, as a member of the Capitol 
Police. A change in the rate of compensation 
based on the completion of 4 years’ service 
shall be effective on the first day of the first 
pay period which begins after such com- 
pletion.” 

The motion was agreed to. A 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
as it comes from conference totals 
$123,297,387. The bill as it passed the 
House totaled $96,942,113. The budget 
estimates considered totaled $123,846,669, 
so the conference agreement is under the 
budget estimates. The bill is much larger 
than the House total because, in accord- 
ance with the custom, we do not include 
Senate items in the House bill but leave 
them to be inserted by the Senate. 

There were 2 or 3 other relatively 
minor items in disagreement which have 
been resolved. The Senate restored a 
small portion of the reductions made by 
the House in the Library of Congress and 
we have adjusted those. The Senate also 
provided for a graduated salary plan for 
members of the Capitol Police force. We 
have made some adjustments in the Sen- 
ate suggestion in that we did not go quite 
as high as they did and we extended the 
length of service provision to more posi- 
tions. 7 

I think that is about all I need to say 
in regard to the bill at this time. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Ways and Means have until midnight 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958, to file a re- 
port, including a minority report and 
certain individual and supplemental 
views, on the bill H. R. 5551. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may have until mid- 
night tomorrow to file a report on the 
bill H. R. 12217. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SUMMIT PREVIEW 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, there can be 
little doubt that the current summit con- 
ference demanded by Khrushchev is for 
the purpose of validating Soviet gains in 
the Middle East. It is expected that the 
world will see an apparent acceptance of 
the new status quo by the Western Pow- 
ers and this will serve to magnify the 
posture of Nasser and Khrushchev. The 
Kremlin in return will leave with the 
West the sense of a promise to adhere 
to the new status quo—a worthless prom- 
ise which will be violated by the Rus- 
sians or their agents in Cairo before 
Khrushchev gets safely back to the 
Kremlin, 

I earnestly urge—as I think America 
urges—that this not be a repetition of the 
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first summit conference where the Rus- 
sians read our protestation of peaceable 
intent to mean we would buy peace at 
any price. 

They respect the language of force and 
no other. That is why the presence of 
allied troops in the Middle East has been 
effective. In this field they have no in- 
tention of risking a showdown. But in 
normal diplomatic agreements they can 
take complete liberty to read what they 
want in the words of either side. They 
then use these twisted meanings for 
propaganda drumbeating to justify their 
consequent acts. The summit confer- 
ence will be an allimportant one. Amer- 
ica will need to do a better job than she 
has done at any conference in many 
years. 


MEDDLING WITH OUR HEMI- 
SPHERIC PROBLEMS 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I have, throughout this session 
of Congress, exercised considerable re- 
straint in curbing my compulsion to dis- 
cuss the continuing personal diplomatic 
maneuvers and machinations in Latin 
America of the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. PORTER]. The House may recall 
the public disagreement between myself 
and the gentleman from Oregon which 
took the form of an exchange of conflict- 
ing views and criticisms during the latter 
part of the first session of Congress. 
Near the close of that first session. I had 
advised the gentleman to reappraise his 
highly unorthodox and unexperienced 
attitude, during the adjournment, in the 
hope that sober reflection would tempo- 
rize and moderate his earlier position. 

Many months of the second session 
had passed before the gentleman again 
gave any indication of his continuing 
meddling with our hemispheric problems. 
I had become nearly convinced that the 
gentleman was becoming a person of 
calm and judicious temperament. The 
last few weeks however, have dispelled 
my fond hopes for his conversion to the 
ranks of the thoughtful and construc- 
tive observers and critics of foreign 
affairs. 

In recent weeks and days, the gentle- 
man from Oregon has once again pro- 
pelled himself into the arena of Latin 
politics. To the accompaniment of much 
fanfare and demonstrations, the gentle- 
man landed at the scene of the most 
violent attacks ever perpetrated upon a 
high ranking American official—Caracas. 
According to his own words, he was met 
by friendly and cheering throngs at 
stadium rallies and street appearances 
and found a friendly reception in private 
talks with political labor leaders. Per- 
haps a ready explanation of the recep- 
tivity with which he was greeted lies in 
the gentleman’s statement that foremost 
among his greeters were 200 revolution- 
aries in exile from Cuba and the Domin- 
ican Republic. The gentleman's first 
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reaction to his reported friendly recep- 
tion was to make a rather humble com- 
parison with the ill treatment afforded 
the Vice President of the United States. 
The gentleman seemed at first to feel 
that he escaped the same treatment af- 
forded Mr. Nrxon because, while their 
basic philosophies were the same, Mr. 
Nrxon in his capacity as Vice President 
of the United States, was a logical target 
both for the well planned Communist 
attacks and the justified pent-up irrita- 
tions of the basically well meaning 
democratic elements in Venezuela. 

However, judging from his most recent 
television appearance, the gentleman 
from Oregon has reappraised the mean- 
ing of the reception he received. He now 
takes the somewhat amazing position 
that he was given a proverbial bear hug 
rather than spit and stones because in 
contrast to Mr. Nrxon, he, Mr. PORTER, 
represented the aspirations of the demo- 
cratic peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Furthermore, he, Mr. PORTER, 
was easily recognized as a person who, 
in contrast to Mr. Nrxon, could under- 
stand and intelligently respond to the 
hopes and ambitions of the peoples of 
Latin America. 

A certain segment of the press in the 
United States has been greatly im- 
pressed by the gentleman from Oregon’s 
new found role as a latter-day Simon 
Bolivar. The press may have been a 
little precipitous in jumping on the gen- 
tleman’s bandwagon and hailing him as 
a self-appointed one-man department 
of inter-American affairs. Before Mem- 
bers join in the confirmation of our new 
ambassador to South America, I sug- 
gest we exercise our Congressional pre- 
Togative of examining his record and 
credentials. 

Let me recall to mind our exchanges 
of last session, which, I hasten to add, 
were without animosity and I trust will 
continue to be so considered. In es- 
sence, my prior differences with the gen- 
tleman can be summarized as follows: 
During the spring and summer of 1957, 
the gentleman from Oregon, both by 
actions here on the floor, public appear- 
ances in the United States and in certain 
Latin American countries, led me to ac- 
cuse him of acting contrary to the best 
interests of our national security and 
the welfare of hemispheric relations. 
Furthermore, I found it difficult to rec- 
oncile some of his activities with his then 
and present office as a Member of the 
House of Representatives. In several 
trips to Puerto Rico and Costa Rica, the 
gentleman, by his own admission, had 
encouraged the revolutionary ambitions 
of certain exiled groups, and I raised 
the question of whether or not the gen- 
tleman was thereby fomenting revolu- 
tions against the government of certain 
countries with which the United States 
had established alliances and normal 
diplomatic relations. On June 13, 1957, 
the gentleman answered my charges in 
the following manner: 

Do I foment revolution against dictators? 
Yes; gladly, and until I die. 


I repeatedly asked the gentleman in 
the first “session of Congress whether 
he continued to adhere to his revolution- 
ary-inciting tactics or had he finally 
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come to an appreciation of the impro- 
priety of an American Congressman ad- 
vocating the violent overthrow of the 
governments of allied countries. Inever 
received an answer to this question and, 
from reports that he addressed political 
exiles recently in Venezuela, I would 
judge that the gentleman has not devi- 
ated from his revolutionary role. 

The second principal area of difference 
between us lay in our varying appraisals 
of the military value of American bases 
in certain countries, the governments of 
which the gentleman believed should be 
overthrown. It was admitted by the gen- 
tleman that the Department of Defense 
supported my basic position that the 
United States benefited from all of its 
bases in Latin America and particu- 
larly those in the strategic Caribbean. 
My question was then and is now, Does 
the gentleman consider himself a more 
qualified judge of military requirements 
than our Department of Defense? The 
question remains unanswered. In addi- 
tion, I raised a serious question concern- 
ing certain weekend excursions of the 
gentleman to Costa Rica and Colombia 
in the company of a Mrs. Rosita Bennett, 
an employee of the Library of Congress. 
It is a matter of record that the expense 
of both the gentlenian and Mrs. Ben- 
nett were assumed by a foreign news- 
paper and a foreign government. Fur- 
thermore, Mrs. Bennett was billed by the 
Costa Rican newspapers as a collaborator 
of the gentleman from Oregon. I have 
raised and continue to do so, the question 
of possible conflict of interest in Mrs. 
Bennett, a Federal employee of the 
United States, accepting emoluments 
from foreign governments. Without 
success, I implored the gentleman to seek 
a ruling on this question from the At- 
torney General of the United States. He 
has consistently refused to do so. In 
order to properly judge the propriety of 
the actions of Mrs. Bennett, I have asked 
the gentleman from Oregon to make 
available the summary of Mrs. Bennett’s 
public statements and activities in the 
Caribbean. If such were available, it 
might explain the widespread coverage 
afforded Mrs. Bennett in Costa Rica. It 
has always been perplexing to me to un- 
derstand the generosity of foreign gov- 
ernments and the publicity afforded to 
Mrs. Bennett, an employee of the Library 
of Congress, It is difficult to understand 
how the treatment afforded Mrs. Bennett 
can be reconciled with her duties as a 
Congressional employee and primary loy- 
alty to the Government of the United 
States. Why did Mrs. Bennett merit 
expense-paid trips from the Costa Rican 
Government and public acclaim by Costa 
Rican newspapers? 

Furthermore, I have repeatedly cau- 
tioned the gentleman to be wary that 
his enthusiasm and good intentions were 
not made use of by certain political 
groups in Latin America for their own 
benefit. I reminded the gentleman that 
shortly after he was in his own words, 
“lionized by the people of Costa Rica,” he 
was moved to propose that all mutual se- 
curity aid to Nicaragua be discontinued. 
Bearing in mind the longstanding ill will 
between Costa Rica and Nicdragua, I 
asked the gentleman to explain the con- 
nection between his fervent reception in 
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Costa Rica and subsequent anti-Nica- 
raguan proposal. He has never chosen to 
answer. 

Finally, we differed over the gentle- 
man’s approach to the results he sought 
to accomplish. During several debates 
the gentleman was advised by members 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee to 
seek their counsel and direction before 
undertaking any activity which Latin 
Americans, because of his office, might 
consider to be an official action of the 
United States Government. The gentle- 
man has refused either to consult the 
committee or to answer my question as 
to why he does not do so before em- 
barking on trips to Latin America or 
making public statements on hemi- 
spheric problems and relations. 

I have once again covered, in a gen- 
eral fashion, our areas of disagreement 
only as a necessary background to my 
present criticism of the gentleman’s role 
as an “ambassador” to Latin America and 
as the “real representative of American 
policy.” If the gentleman will answer 
in detail the questions I have raised be- 
fore and here repeated, and disavow 
his publicly admitted espousal of revo- 
lution and clear the air of any implica- 
tions of improper conduct, then we 
might be in a position to properly 
evaluate the worth of his appraisal of 
the problems of the United States in 
Latin America. 

I cannot help but question the wisdom 
of the gentleman’s estimate of Latin 
problems, owing in great part to the 
character of the persons and associa- 
tion whom he has chosen to counsel 
him. Apart from the exiles with whom 
the gentleman met in Venezuela, whose 
obvious prejudice would cancel out ob- 
jective and helpful advice, the gentle- 
man seems to have associated himself 
with and relied in great part on the po- 
litical party of Senor Romulo Betan- 
court, The gentleman who leads that 
party, Mr. Betancourt, an experienced 
revolutionary, admits to having once 
been a member of the Communist 
Party and was, in large part, responsi- 
ble for the Bogota riots in 1948, which 
almost cost the life of Gen. George 
Marshall. Furthermore, Mr. Betan- 
court, following the overthrow of Jime- 
nez, return to Caracas bringing with 
him a large radical element which, ac- 
cording to numerous press reports, in- 
cluded many Communists. An exam- 
ination of Mr. Betancourt’s background, 
a study of his associates and their po- 
litical feelings and philosophies seem to 
force the conclusion that the gentleman 
from Oregon has reposed his confidence 
in individuals whose ambitions would 
not generally coincide with the best 
interests of the United States. 

It is impossible to achieve any cer- 
tainty of knowledge whether or not Mr. 
Betancourt has made a complete person- 
al break from the bonds of communism, 
but in any cvent, it is certainly evident 
that within the broad confines of his po- 
litical associations, one sees the very 
definite presence of Communists. It is 
this ever-present and growing danger of 
communism which I have always felt 
was not completely comprehended by 
the gentleman from Oregon. I must re- 
iterate my previously expressed fear that 
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some of the gentleman's actions, for ex- 
ample, his tirades against certain gov- 
ernments, his suggested withdrawal of 
military aid and abandonment of Ameri- 
can bases in certain countries, can only 
play directly into the hands of Commu- 
nist aims. I have questioned the pro- 
priety of his actions only because, taken 
in combination, they paint a picture of 
recklessness and indiscretion which 
characteristics are not suited to a con- 
structive resolution of the difficult prob- 
lems in which he has chosen to be en- 
meshed. I do not now, and have never 
questioned the gentleman's dedication or 
intendment, but I do have grave doubts 
about the effectiveness of his campaign 
so long as he pursues a solitary, some- 
what headstrong approach without re- 
gard to tne establisred channels of di- 
plomacy and foreign-policy making. 
Regardless of the fact that the gentle- 
man may feel himself more adroit and 
more qualified than the Vice President 
in the field of the United States-Latin 
relations, he cannot serve the cause of 
the United States by charging that those 
in the United States responsible for 
these relations are unconcerned or at 
odds with the aspirations of the Latin 
peoples. If there be in fact a genuine 
dispute between American policy mak- 
ers, whether executive or legislative, as 
to the dealings with Latin America, the 
controversy should be resolved by delib- 
erations within the Congress and the 
State Department and not aired publicly 
in Latin America, by a Member of Con- 
gress not on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and not accorded official sanc- 
tion, to the confusion and consternation 
of the entire hemisphere which is look- 
ing to Washington for help, leadership, 
and mutual undertaking of actions to 
solve our problems. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
understand the gentleman’s self-serving 
comparison as to the relative effective- 
ness of himself as opposed to that of 
Mr. Nrxon. From the reaction of the 
truly democratic leaders in Latin Amer- 
ica, including the able Governor of 
Puerto Rico, Muñoz Marin, Democratic 
leaders of Congress and the President of 
the United States, it certainly appeared 
that while Mr. Nrxon was subjected to 
great abuse by the Communists, it was 
the consensus of all mentioned above 
that by Mr. Nrxon’s irreproachable 
conduct, his trip had contributed much 
to a better understanding of Latin 
problems. It was the unanimous opin- 
ion of editorial writers and other know- 
ing observers of the South Ameri- 
can scene that the Vice President, 
by getting a firsthand understanding of 
problems and complaints from respon- 
sible government, civic, and labor lead- 
ers, was in a position to assist the United 
States in adopting a policy realistically 
designed to cure differences and resolve 
areas of disagreement. As many ob- 
servers noted, one of the great accom- 
plishments of Mr. Nrxon’s visit was the 
insight he received into the very grave 
problem of Communist infiltration in 
these countries. Furthermore, the open 
violence of Communist agitators served 
as a clear warning to South American 
democratic leaders that the dangers of 
communism were real and present. 
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Bearing in mind the fact that the Vice 
President represented not only the 
American people but officially, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and that his 
role has been acclaimed without regard 
to partisanship and in contrast, the 
gentleman from Oregon spent his time 
with revolutionaries and radical polit- 
ical elements, it is hard to believe the 
gentleman’s assertion that he, not Mr. 
Nrxon, made the constructive effort to- 
ward Latin problems which we all ad- 
mit has long been needed. One might 
also make a revealing contrast between 
the unexplained and unauthorized ac- 
tions of Mrs. Bennett, an employee of 
the Library of Congress, and the digni- 
fied, impressive performance of the gen- 
tle and lovely Pat Nixon. Mrs. Nixon’s 
actions under the terrible abuse heaped 
upon her was not lost on the Latin 
people. She, at all times, maintained 
her dignity, serenity, and calmness; 
and, as the Vice President said, the real 
proof of Communist leadership of the 
mobs was found in their eagerness to 
attack a lady with vengeance equal to 
that directed at the Vice President. 

The danger of communism in Vene- 
zuela, throughout Latin America and 
across the face of the globe, cannot be 
overstated at this time. At the very 
moment when the United States and 
Britain have been forced to military ac- 
tion to halt the complete Communist 
subversion of the Middle East, we should 
be reminded that Soviet imperialism is 
on the march everywhere, including our 
own backyard. During this dangerous 
period of transition from centralized 
government to democracy, the United 
States must be careful not to compound 
the problems of the interim government 
in Venezuela, either by introducing evi- 
dence of alleged differences in American 
attitudes toward that country or by di- 
verting the attention of Venezuela to the 
alleged mistakes of the United States 
in its dealings with other Latin coun- 
tries. I am personally convinced that 
the principal obstacle to stable govern- 
ment in Venezuela is the particularly 
strong Communist movement. Our at- 
tention should be directed to calling to 
the notice of the Venezuela Government 
this continuing danger and to encourag- 
ing that Government to take the force- 
ful steps necessary to thwart that peril. 
In just the last few days reports from 
Caracas have indicated an attempted 
military coup reportedly prompted not 
by a lust for power, but rather out of 
fear that the present Government was 
not effectively dealing with the Commu- 
nist problems. Such an appraisal of the 
motives behind the attempted coup will, 
of course, be criticized as a naive failure 
to appreciate that Fascist elements are 
hiding behind a Communist whipping 
boy in order to seize power. But I hon- 
estly think there is justification for the 
assumption that the present Govern- 
ment of Venezuela is, because of fear or 
ignorance, being paralyzed into im- 
mobility by the Communists. None other 
than the extremely liberal weekly 
Catholic publication America has raised 
serious doubts as to the effectiveness of 
the present Venezuelan Government 
against Communist subversion. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN] inserted the America ar- 
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ticle into the Recorp on July 21 and I 

would like to include it in its entirety 

here in my remarks. America in its 

issue of July 5 had the following to say: 
A Loox Back AT CARACAS 

Even Venezuelans were surprised at the 
violence of the demonstrations against Vice 
President Nrxon during his recent visit to 
Caracas. Angry accusations were tossed 
about—at students, disgruntled nationalists, 
and Communists. Who was responsible? 

A month has passed and Caraquenos have 
had time to refiect.. The Jesuit monthly Sic, 
of Caracas (Apartado 628) concludes in its 
June issue that a Communist group master- 
minded the riots of June 13. What is worse, 
Sic charges, someone is today preventing ex- 
posure of the facts. 

Why has there been no investigation of 
the Molotov cocktails and the Communist 
leaflets found in a house in the parish of 
San José? Who organized the painting of 
“Down with Nrxon” posters and worked out 
the riot plan “in a high school that every- 
one knows”? Finally, how is it that phone 
calls from the Ministry of the Interior came 
to the newspapers, forbidding them to men- 
tion these disclosures—and that now the 
Ministry denies any knowledge of the calls? 

“We conclude with apprehension,” writes 
Sic, “that the Communist Party is so strong 
here that it silences the press and paralyzes 
the police and the courts.” 

There had been feelings of resentment 
against the United States, the editorial ad- 
mits, but after the outburst Venezuela was 
overwhelmed by a sense of national shame. 
“The one who came off best was Mr. NIxon, 
whose calm and aplomb during the at- 
tack * * * and whose statements back in 
the United States reveal the ‘hombre culto’ 
and the ‘gran sefor’.” 


In conclusion, I trust that the gentle- 
man from Oregon will make a sincere ef- 
fort to explain his actions of last year 
which I have questioned, and which, if 
candidly answered, might help me and 
some of my like-minded colleagues to 
alter our appraisal of the gentleman’s 
actions in the field of hemispheric rela- 
tions. Once again, I implore him to ex- 
ercise a great measure of self-discipline 
in his avowed intention to modify or re- 
vise American policy toward Latin Amer- 
ica. The gentleman’s obvious talents, if 
channeled through the cognizant com- 
mittees of Congress, and responsible of- 
ficials of the Department of State, could 
be of help in an area which sadly needs 
constructive and additional attention. I 
am moved to repeat what I said last year, 
namely, that diplomacy is a highly re- 
fined art requiring the exercise of re- 
straint and deliberate practice of skilled 
negotiation and judicious public and pri- 
vate expression. By adopting these im- 
plements of the craft of diplomacy, the 
gentleman could accomplish more in a 
single day than he is likely to achieve 
in years of dissension and rebellion-pro- 
voking speeches to political exiles and 
political parties vying for power. 


SUMMIT MEETING 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
prospective summit conference on the 
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Middle East crisis will, in my opinion, 
result in little good for the American 
people, and will be of little value to the 
Free World. 

Certainly, we have had enough experi- 
ence with this type of conference at 
Yalta, Potsdam, Teheran, and Geneva 
to definitely indicate the chances of a 
successful agreement which the Rus- 
sians will keep are very negligible. 

Although, through circumstances, we 
are apparently unable to avoid a sum- 
mit conference, mainly on the basis that 
we would possibly be put in a bad light 
in world opinion and by world propa- 
ganda, it seems to me that we will suffer 
more by attending the summit confer- 
ence and making agreements with a 
country whose past record has proven 
that she has no respect for written or 
verbal agreements. During the months 
of May and June I conducted a public- 
opinion poll of the people in my District 
on the northwest side of Chicago, and 
one of the questions I asked was: “Do 
you think a summit conference with So- 
viet leaders would bring beneficial re- 
sults to the United States?” Yes, 25.6 
percent; no, 59.6 percent; no opinion, 
14.8 percent. 

Of the nearly 55,000 questionnaires 
sent out, a return of 7,548 questionnaires 
gave the above answers. 

It can be readily seen that, of those 
with a definite “Yes” or “No” opinion, 
approximately 2142 times as may ex- 
pressed the answer that a summit con- 
ference would not bring beneficial 
results. 

From experience, we can refer to the 
Communist Russian record of broken 
promises and come to a decidedly defi- 
nite conclusion that this present forth- 
coming summit conference will be but a 
repetition. Fifty-two major agreements 
were made between the United States 
and Soviet Russia in the 22 years be- 
tween 1933 and the last summit meeting 
in Geneva in 1955. The record shows 
that Soviet leaders, in those 2 years, 
broke 50 of the 52 agreements. The 
Russians kept their word on only two 
agreements. Number one was to enter 
World War II against Japan, and num- 
ber two was when they agreed to let the 
Western allies fiy planes into West 
Berlin. 

In the first instance of the kept agree- 
ment above, Russia naturally had the 
most to gain, taking over China and 
Manchuria. In the second agreement 
where she permitted our planes to fly 
into West Berlin, we proved to Russia 
that we meant business and were ready 
to back our rights with force. 

Every other agreement or promise has 
been broken. We certainly have not 
had any present indications that Russia 
is going to do an about-face in her prevy- 
ious conduct with our country. 

President Eisenhower, former Secre- 
tary of State Acheson, and many Re- 
publicans have openly stated that we 
cannot expect Russia to keep her writ- 
ten promises. President Eisenhower, in 
a letter to Premier Bulganin on August 
4, 1956, stated: 

I must confess that I am perplexed as to 
how we can work together if agreements 
which are negotiated at the highest level 
after the most thorough exploration do not 
seem dependable. 
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In my opinion, I doubt that any good 
will come of the conference except to 
provide Russia with another propaganda 
victory. I am sure that the majority 
of my people feel likewise. It seems to 
me that the only safe procedure, as long 
as we are now committed to have this 
summit meeting, would be to use ex- 
treme care in agreeing with any Russian 
proposals unless and until we were posi- 
tive we had the means to enforce the 
agreements, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time in order to ask the majority leader 
if he will give us the program for next 
week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Monday is Dis- 
trict Day, with one bill to be taken up, 
H. R. 13531, to increase insurance cover- 
age of cabs for hire. 

Following that will be the bill S. 495, 
relating to the acquisition of certain 
property. 

On Tuesday there are 15 bills that will 
be taken up under suspension of the 
rules. Their numbers and the subjects 
to which they relate are as follows: 

H. R. 10, voluntary pension plans, self- 
employed persons. 

H. R. 13455, atomic energy, indemnifi- 
cation and liabilities. 

H. R. 13456, atomic energy, indemnity 
and liability. 

H. R. 12967, labor, review of wage rates, 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. 

S. 3817, mining, develop mineral re- 
sources. 

H. R. 9856, extend the life of Alaska 
International Rail and Highway Com- 
mission. 

S. 3051, Indians, Klamath forest lands. 

H. R. 12569, amend section 31, Organic 
Act of Guam. 

S. 3186, extend purchase program, as- 
bestos and fluorspar. 

H. R. 12894, contracts, facilitate for 
national defense. 

S. 3557, International Claims Settle- 
ment Act. 

H. R. 9822, White House Conference 
on Aging. 

H. R. 13290, education, expansion, 
teaching, and research, mentally retard- 
ed children. 

H.R. 9833, amend section 27, Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920. 

H. R. 7757, amending section 382, Com- 
munications Act of 1934, 

As I stated yesterday, in response to an 
inquiry by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross], there may be a few other bills 
that will be taken up under suspension. 
If so, I will announce them on Monday 
so that the Members will have 24 hours’ 
notice as to what they are. 

Any rolicalls, except on rules, on 
Monday will go over until the following 
Wednesday, and any rollcalls, if they 
should arise on any suspensions on Tues- 
day, will go over until Wednesday, due 
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to the fact that there is a primary in 
Arkansas. 

For Wednesday and the balance of the 
week I have no program except for one 
bill, H. R. 9020, relating to an amendment 
to the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

However, there are a number of bills 
which may be taken up if rules on them 
are reported by the Committee on Rules, 
such as H. R. 13507, the welfare and 
pension fund bill, S. 607, relating to re- 
tirement privileges for former Presi- 
dents, H. R. 12751, to amend the Ship- 
ping Act of 1916, a bill carrying amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, and 
also S. 3497 the community facilities bill, 
the housing bill, S. 3683, distressed areas 
rehabilitation bill, and some others. If 
rules are reported on those bills I will 
announce any further program as 
quickly as I possibly can. 

I am also informed that on Wednesday 
certain contempt citations will be called 
up by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. There is no hurry about 
that Presidential pension bill, is there? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If a rule should 
be reported out Tuesday, I would try to 
program it for Wednesday. 

Mr. GROSS. Evidently there is some 
rush about it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was just an- 
swering my friend’s question. I know 
he saw the serious and the humorous 
side of it. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I notice that the ma- 
jority leader did not mention the re- 
development bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Pardon me. I 
said distressed areas rehabilitation bill, 
but I meant to say distressed areas re- 
development bill. That is the bill I had 
in mind, if the rule comes up. 

Mr. SAYLOR. If the rule is granted 
on it? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Is there any hope and 
does the majority leader believe that we 
can have a rule on that this week? 

Mr. MCCORMACK., If the gentleman 
will get me two votes on his side in the 
Committee on Rules, I think we can get 
a rule on it and get it to conference. 
Try to get me one vote at least. 

Mr. SAYLOR. If you will give us three 
votes on your side, we will get it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Give me two 
votes on your side. I might say every- 
body is interested, of course, in when we 
are going to adjourn, Seriously, the 
welfare bill, the communities facilities, 
and the distressed areas redevelopment 
bills are three of the bills, and, of course, 
there are a few others that we should 
act upon before this session of the Con- 
gress is over. Of course, some of these 
matters have not been before the Com- 
mittee on Rules yet because they have 
only been reported out recently so when 
I refer to the Committee on Rules grant- 
ing a rule on these bills, Iam not putting 
the burden on the Committee on Rules 
for the fact that the rules have not been 
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granted by the Committee on Rules on 
all of these bills. But, they are vitally 
important in connection with the ad- 
journment of the Congress, and if these 
rules are reported out of the committee 
when a request is made of the Committee 
on Rules on 4 or 5 or 6 bills, and the 
House can work its will on these bills, 
there is no reason why we should not get 
through here by the 9th of August. If 
we remain beyond August 16, then I 
would not want to describe what I think 
would be the inadvisability of prolong- 
ing this session of the Congress. My 
colleagues, of course, will understand 
that I am trying to inspire them to the 
quick completion of our appointed tasks. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Does the gentleman 
have any idea when we may get the con- 
ference report on the railroad bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I see the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], but the 
reason that we have not had it up be- 
fore now is that the other body is act- 
ing on it first. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. The other body has to 
act on it first and they cannot get to it 
until Monday next. Following action by 
the other body, I am sure it will be taken 
up here in the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I say that 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules 
has always cooperated and the Commit- 
tee on Rules has cooperated. As I said, 
some of these bills I have mentioned have 
been reported out only within the past 
few days. Probably 1 or 2 of them have 
not made requests for hearings before the 
Committee on Rules because they have 
only been reported out of the legislative 
committees within the last day or so. Of 
course, there is the housing bill which 
comes to my mind at this time. We 
should act upon that bill before this ses- 
sion of the Congress is over. May I sug- 
gest to the chairmen of committees re- 
porting out bills that if the bill is such 
that it should be acted upon in this ses- 
sion that they should try to have their 
staffs prepare the report on the bill when 
the bill is reported out of the committee 
so that when application is made to the 
Committee on Rules for a rule the work 
may be expedited. 

That sort of cooperation would be very 
effective. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.McCORMACK. TIyield. 

Mr. HARRIS. We have bills which 
our committee has been working on for 
some time. There is the Federal aviation 
agency bill which is a vitally important 
bill. We have been working on it for a 
long time and we have virtually come to 
an agreement on the matter now and 
have fairly well worked it out. But, there 
are a great many technicalities that must 
necessarily be worked out. We are meet- 
ing this afternoon and we will meet on 
Monday and I hope we will get it out 
early next week. As I say, it is a vitally 
important bill. We want to get it 
through and the administration is anx- 
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ious to have this legislation passed dur- 
ing this session of the Congress. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I might also call 
to the attention of the chairmen of com- 
mittees and members of committees who 
are in charge of bills that are reported 
out that a week from Monday is another 
suspension day, and the leadership on 
both sides have cooperated in having a 
suspension day on next Tuesday. 

We want to cooperate in every way 
possible with Members who have bills 
out that are not what might be called 
“must” bills but which are important 
to them. We will try to cooperate with 
them to have them brought up for the 
consideration of the House. 

Mr. ARENDS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. Beginning on Wednes- 
day, the only bill that has a rule at the 
present time is the one listed on your 
schedule? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 

Mr. ARENDS. The rest of them are 
contingent on whether rules are granted? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday next week 
be dispensed with. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE COMMITTEE 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
have until midnight to file a report on 
the bill H. R. 7757. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PUERTO RICO 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may revise and 
extend my remarks and include the re- 
marks of the Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico, the Honorable ANTONIO FERNOs- 
IsERN, and the Honorable Leo W. 
O'BRIEN, of New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
is a day of fiesta and celebration among 
the people of our Commonwealth in 
Puerto Rico. Six years ago today—July 
25—the people in that area under the 
common banner of the Stars and Stripes 
of the United States of America began 
a new experiment in the art of self- 
government. The Commonwealth of 
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Puerto Rico was officially launched and 
took its place among the units of self- 
government in our Federal Union. For 
6 years now the Puerto Ricans have ac- 
cepted and discharged with honor to 
themselves and to the Federal Govern- 
ment, of which they are an integral 
part, the responsibility of taking care of 
the matters of local government. At the 
same time they have continued to as- 
sume unselfishly their common respon- 
sibilities as citizens of our great Re- 
public. 

Commonwealth status for Puerto Rico 
has been, and I am sure that it will con- 
tinue to be, a shining example to all who 
care to study about what a proud and 
loyal people can achieve by working 
with—and as a responsible unit there- 
of—the people of a free Nation. 

Commonwealth status presented new 
problems and responsibilities for our 
fellow citizens residing in Puerto Rico. 
They have moved ahead at an impres- 
sive pace in developing their economic, 
educational, social and political poten- 
tials. Their standards of living have in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. 

In my responsibility as a member of 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs—and may I add that it 
has been a most happy and pleasant 
part of my legislative obligations—it has 
been my privilege on several occasions 
to travel to Puerto Rico. Mr. Speaker, 
I know from personal observation and 
experience that democracy and prog- 
ress are not just mere words to Puerto 
Ricans. Political responsibility with its 
attendant duties has deep meaning and 
driving force for all Puerto Ricans. 
Throughout the island, initiative and 
planning by an enlightened and far- 
sighted self-government, with the eager 
cooperation of the island citizens them- 
selves, has made the island literally a 
modern workshop of democracy. What 
Puerto Ricans have done for themselves 
should serve as an example to other 
underpriviliged areas struggling to 
achieve through force the same aims 
which Puerto Rico has won by amity 
and cooperation. 

It is fitting, Mr. Speaker, that the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States should pause for a few minutes 
today to pay its tribute to Puerto Rico 
and to Puerto Ricans on this sixth anni- 
versary of the adoption of the island’s 
Commonwealth constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot speak of the 
great achievements realized by the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico without 
mentioning at least the names of two 
men whom I have the honor of knowing 
personally—Governor Luis Mufioz Marin 
and Dr. ANTONIO Frern6és-Isern, Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico. Without 
wishing to be unmindful of or unfair to 
their associates and the other numerous 
individuals who have also contributed 
much to Puerto Rico, I must pay special 
tribute on this occasion to Governor 
Muñoz and Commissioner Fernés, both 
of whom are outstanding examples of 
patriotic loyalty and devotion to duty 
in the interests of their fellow men. 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks here- 
tofore given, I make reference to the 
great significance of today’s date both 
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to the Puerto Rican people and to all 
the people of the United States. Six 
years ago the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico was proclaimed. Its position in the 
United States political system is all but 
unique; it is a new political creation. 

Since the birth of this Nation two po- 
litical categories were recognized as ex- 
isting within the United States political 
system—the States, which form the 
Union, and the Territories which are in- 
corporated into the Union, but have not 
developed as yet into new States: “States 
in potentia.” After the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, under the Treaty of Paris, the 
United States acquired sovereignty over 
the Philippines, Puerto Rico, and Guam. 
Thus a new political category came into 
being. These overseas areas were not in- 
corporated into the Union by virtue of 
the treaty of acquisition as had been the 
case with all other Territories previously 
acquired. The new political category has 
been designated as that of the posses- 
sions or unincorporated Territories. In 
the words of the Supreme Court, they 
are appurtenant to, but are not a part 
of the United States. 

Congress provided a civil government 
for Puerto Rico in 1900. Subsequently 
the Philippine Islands, and finally Guam 
were organized under their respective or- 
ganic acts. The Philippine Islands were 
tutored into independence. But the pol- 
icy toward Puerto Rico was not the same 
as for the Philippines nor the same as 
for the incorporated Territories which 
served pupilage for statehood. 

The inhabitants of the incorporated 
Territories were from the beginning de- 
clared to be citizens of the United States; 
they were brought into the fiscal system 
of the United States; their governments 
were supported with Federal appropria- 
tions. The incorporated Territories were 
settled by virtue of the natural expan- 
sion of population overflows from the 
original States. United States laws ap- 
plied in the incorporated Territories as 
in the States. In the case of the Philip- 
pines, their inhabitants were never de- 
clared to be citizens of the United States. 
The Philippines were not included in the 
United States fiscal system. They had 
their own coin, their own postal system, 
and their own customs and tariff laws, 
even though free trade was established 
between the mainland and the Philip- 
pines. 

In the case of Puerto Rico the citizens 
of Puerto Rico were not declared to be 
citizens of the United States until 1917, 
when this was accomplished through col- 
lective naturalization. But birth in 
Puerto Rico did not bestow United States 
citizenship until 1940. Citizenship was 
transmitted by jus sanguinis. It is 
only since 1940 that jus soli obtains in 
Puerto Rico. 

There is free trade between the United 
States and Puerto Rico and the same 
rates of tariff as in the mainland are 
applicable on foreign products. But 
Puerto Rico has had fiscal autonomy 
since its organization under the first 
organic act. It has always paid for the 
expenses of its own government. All 
taxes collected in Puerto Rico are covy- 
ered into the treasury of Puerto Rico. 
As an unincorporated Territory or pos- 
session, therefore, Puerto Rico was led 
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neither toward independence nor to- 
ward statehood. The people of Puer- 
to Rico were anxious for self-government 
and although they had before them as 
possible goals either statehood or inde- 
pendence, realities were such that both 
goals seemed unachievable for evident 
economic, social, and cultural reasons. 

The situation called for imagination 
and constructive statesmanship. In 
1948 general elections were held in Puer- 
to Rico. Two local political parties re- 
spectively again offered the people inde- 
pendence on the one hand and statehood 
on the other hand. A third party which 
had been organized in 1940, and which 
had become the majority party since 
that year and had concerned itself 
fundamentally not with the political 
status of Puerto Rico but with the 
social, economic, and cultural improve- 
ment of the people, came to the people 
in 1948 with a new political idea, the 
idea of the Commonwealth. The people 
overwhelmingly voted for the party and 
its platform. I was elected on that plat- 
form. With this mandate from the 
people I had the honor in 1950 to intro- 
duce in Congress H. R. 7674 which would 
maintain United States citizenship for 
the people of Puerto Rico, maintain free 
trade between Puerto Rico and the 
United States, maintain the application 
of United States tariff laws in Puerto 
Rico as against foreign products, main- 
tain the application of all Federal laws 
in Puerto Rico equally as in the United 
States, except fiscal laws, and at the 
same time H. R. 7674 would enable the 
people of Puerto Rico to organize them- 
selves politically, create their own body 
politic, and achieve self-government 
within this framework of social, political, 
and economic relationships. A similar 
bill was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator O’MaHoney and the late 
Senator Hugh Butler. On July 3, 1950, 
the O’Mahoney-Butler-Fernés bill be- 
came a law. 

The people of Puerto Rico could now 
organize themselves politically, create a 
republican form of government, create 
their own state. This state would not 
be admitted to the Union, but it would 
be associated with the Union within the 
framework of relationships offered by 
the law. This was conditioned upon 
the people of Puerto Rico themselves 
accepting the conditions of the compact 
in a referendum to be held under the 
laws of Puerto Rico. The referendum 
was held, and the people overwhelm- 
ingly approved the compact with the 
United States. A constitutional con- 
vention was held in Puerto Rico, and the 
constitution of Puerto Rico was adopted 
by the convention and later ratified by 
the people. Finally, the Congress ap- 
proved the constitution. On July 25, 
1950, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
came into being. The political category 
of “unincorporated territory” or “pos- 
session” created as a result of the treaty 
of Paris of 1899 had evolved into a new 
category in the United States political 
system: the commonwealth or the asso- 
ciated free state. 

In the elections of 1952, the first under 
the Commonwealth, the Independence 
and Statehood Parties again went to the 
polls, unsatisfied as they were and still 
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are with the Commonwealth status. So 
they did again in 1956. But on both 
occasions they turned out to be very 
small minorities. The combined vote of 
both parties, with some shifting between 
one and the other, decreased in 1952, and 
in 1956 only slightly exceeded their vote 
of 1948. The party that has upheld the 
Commonwealth, if anything, has in- 
creased its vote. In 1948 the party pro- 
posing the Commonwealth polled 392,- 
366 votes; the combined vote of all the 
parties opposing it and upholding re- 
spectively statehood and independence 
was 248,328. In 1952 the party uphold- 
ing Commonwealth polled 431,409 votes. 
The combined opposition of all parties 
upholding independence or statehood 
polled 233,538 votes. In 1956 the party 
upholding the Commonwealth vote 
polled 433,010 votes. The combined 
opposition vote of the Independence and 
Statehood Parties was 259,224. 

It is clear, then, that the people of 
Puerto Rico favor their present Com- 
monwealth status and that the agitation 
for statehood or independence, com- 
bined, represents only a decided minor- 
ity of the people. This is unmistakable 
evidence of the fact that Puerto Rico 
cherishes its self-government, wishes to 
maintain its identity as a people who 
have occupied the island of their birth 
for over four and a half centuries and at 
the same time wish to maintain perma- 
nently, without question, their honorable 
association to the people of the United 
States, within the bonds of their com- 
mon citizenship. 

During the 6 years of the Common- 
wealth, Puerto Rico has made tremen- 
dous strides in its cultural, economic, 
and social development. Puerto Rico 
today is a showcase of the United States 
before the whole of Latin America. It 
is a community of people of the same 
racial and cultural origin of the peoples 
of the South American continent living 
under a regime of free democratic in- 
stitutions with a government of their 
own creation, republican in form and 
spirit, permanently associated to the 
United States. They demonstrate un- 
deniably that given proper conditions 
such people can become shining ex- 
amples of a free life in peace, order, and 
respect for human dignity, willing at all 
times to render the last measure of de- 
votion in the defense of the Free World 
in which the United States is today the 
leader of mankind. 

I do not claim to say that what we did 
in 1950 was all perfect or even complete. 
We were pioneering, we were finding our 
way, we were trying a new form of polit- 
ical life and relationships. During the 6 
years that have elapsed since the incep- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
there have appeared difficulties, confu- 
sions, misunderstandings, but all of a 
minor sort. Some perfecting legislation 
has already been adopted. More perfec- 
tive legislation may have to be adopted. 
But this has been done and will always 
be done on the basis of experience, deep 
thinking, good intentions, good will and 
indestructible solidarity with the United 
States. 

Today the people of Puerto Rico re- 
joice in the success of their endeavors. 
But rejoicing should not be limited to the 
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people of Puerto Rico. All of the people 
of the United States have reason to re- 
joice for what for many years appeared 
to be a very difficult problem—at times 
an unsolvable problem; it is not a prob- 
lem any more. Free institutions operate 
in Puerto Rico to the satisfaction of all. 
There is political stability, there is extra- 
ordinary material progress. The number 
of children in schools has tremendously 
increased so that no child now is denied 
the opportunity for an education in 
Puerto Rico. Unemployment has de- 
creased, Per capita income has in- 
creased. Puerto Rico today is one of the 
best markets of the United States. Last 
year it purchased over $600 million worth 
of merchandise in the United States. 
Day by day more and more people from 
other countries in the world come to 
Puerto Rico and see how the Puerto 
Rican experiment works. ‘They have 
come from 107 countries, they have 
passed the 5,000 mark. They have come 
from Asia, Africa, the Near East, South 
America. Puerto Rico has been selected 
as the site for a nuclear research train- 
ing center to serve the needs of Latin 
America. The formula applied to Puerto 
Rico as we read in the papers is being 
closely studied for possible application 
in other areas of the world where similar 
or comparable conditions may be at- 
tained. 

This all goes to the credit of this Con- 
gress which generously welcomed the 
Puerto Rican proposal of 1950, which 
almost unanimously passed what is now 
Public Law 600 of the 81st Congress, 
which has never turned a deaf ear to 
Puerto Rico’s appeals for cooperation 
and understanding. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with the greatest 
emotion that I address myself to the 
House this day. The Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico is an achievement of the 
people of Puerto Rico and of the Congress 
and the people of the United States. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of the State of New 
York join today in rejoicing with the 
people of Puerto Rico, who are celebrat- 
ing the sixth anniversary of their first 
“Commonwealth” within the United 
States political system. It is apparent 
that the so-called Puerto Rican experi- 
ment has been a success from the na- 
tional point of view as well as from the 
Commonwealth point of view. Given 
political freedom and full local self- 
government, the energies of the Puerto 
Rican people under what Gov. Luis 
Mufioz-Marin calls Operation Boot- 
strap, a program of self-help, has lifted 
Puerto Rico from a position of one of 
the truly underdeveloped areas of the 
world to a place where nearly 5,000 people 
from 107 countries have visited the island 
to behold the miracle of Puerto Rico and 
to study how its phenomenal accom- 
plishments were possible. 

Let us observe what has happened 
economically: The per capita income in 
Puerto Rico is now the highest in the 
Caribbean area and is second highest in 
all of Latin America, being exceeded only 
by Venezuela with her oil wealth. Puerto 
Rico has no known natural resources of 
importance. The average family in 
Puerto Rico is now able to buy 144 times 
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as much in goods and services as it did 
in 1940. 

Income from manufacturing in 1956 
for the first time exceeded income from 
agriculture. Only a few years ago Puerto 
Rico’s only important marketable com- 
modity was sugar. 

Under Operations Bootstrap over 500 
new factories have opened in the island 
since 1947. They have created more 
than 40,000 new jobs. Before Opera- 
tion Bootstrap Puerto Rico had a des- 
perate problem of both unemployment 
and underemployment, and living stand- 
ards were deplorably low. Now employ- 
ment has increased in all sectors of the 
economy, except agriculture, which is 
turning to mechanization; and home 
needlework, with exceedingly low pay, 
which is giving way to new factory jobs. 

On a per capita basis, Puerto Rico is 
United States No. 1 customer. The bill 
for products from continental United 
States flowing into Puerto Rico during a 
single day is more than $1,740,000. 

The gross product increased 331 per- 
cent between 1940 and 1957. The net 
income of Puerto Rico increased 345 per- 
cent during the same period. Bank de- 
posits increased 429 percent. Electric 
power production increased 708 percent. 
Exports to the United States increased 
367 percent. Wages and salaries in- 
creased 566 percent. 

These few figures are indicative of the 
economic story in Puerto Rico in recent 
years, but one must visit Puerto Rico 
really to see the change. Resignment to 
poverty has given way to ambition. A 
rapidly growing middle class has been 
established. The pride of political free- 
dom is apparent on the faces of the 
people and in their voices and there is a 
deep-rooted pride in Puerto Rico and its 
progress. Winding rural roads are giv- 
ing way to superhighway concrete rib- 
bons. Factories are mushrooming, and 
not in a single San Juan Pittsburgh, but 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the island. They are placed so as to 
spread the economy throughout the 
3,500 square miles which is Puerto Rico. 
Beautiful modern hotels are in evidence 
and more are in the building stage and 
still more are on blueprints, with the 
result that Americans from the conti- 
nent are traveling in ever-increasing 
numbers to this new vacation land. 
This travel promotes greater under- 
standing and increased friendship. 
Puerto Rico’s Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin 
has led the Puerto Rican people in 
this miracle, and his imagination and 
energy are largely responsible for it. 

The inspiration which comes from the 
pride and dignity of being free comes in 
substantial measure from the proceed- 
ings in the 81st Congress and the 82d 
Congress. The 81st Congress accepted 
the proposal of the people of Puerto Rico 
to create a political concept new to us, 
the commonwealth idea. The result was 
Public Law 600 of the 8ist Congress 
which authorized the organization of a 
constitutional government by the people 
of Puerto Rico and an outline of provi- 
sions which would govern the relation- 
ships—all in the form of a compact. 
Puerto Rico’s Resident Commissioner, 
our colleague, Dr. A. FERNÓS-ISERN, was 
the genius in perfecting the concept and 
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skillfully guiding- it through the many 
legislative procedures. It was also he 
who served as president of the constitu- 
tional convention in Puerto Rico which 
drafted a constitution later approved by 
Public Law 447, 82d Congress. 

Now the Commonwealth has been an 
accomplished fact for 6 years. During 
the period, the success of this political 
status has drawn the attention of the 
world. It has done much to remove the 
word “colonialism” from association with 
the United States. It proved to the 
United Nations that Puerto Rico could 
no longer be regarded as a non-self-gov- 
erning area, as defined in the United 
Nations Charter. Because of this recog- 
nition, the United States no longer is re- 
quired to report on Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico is the natural focal point, 
a logical meeting place for interhemi- 
spheric discussions. Both North and 
South Americans feel comfortable there. 
There is no problem of language for 
either. The Puerto Rican leaders, them- 
selves American citizens, understand 
United States ways and, being of the 
same culture and heritage as most of the 
South American people, they under- 
stand them as well. Iexpect that Puerto 
Rico may have an important place in de- 
veloping future inter-American good 
will. We shall be looking at Puerto Rico 
in her new role of increasing importance 
to the United States in these aspects. 

Today we say congratulations to the 
people of Puerto Rico and wish them 
well in all the years to come. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. McGovern, for 30 minutes, on 
Monday, July 28, 1958. 

Mr. ASPINALL, for 20 minutes, on to- 
day; to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include remarks of Hon. A. 
Fernos-Isern and Hon. Leo O’Brien, of 
New York. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REeEcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. MercaLF and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mrs. BoLTON and to include editorials 
with reference to tolls contemplated for 
the Welland Canal. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 

Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Berry and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (at the request of 
Mr. Avery) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. LIBONATI. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 
Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 
S. 3694. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1954 (68 Stat. 674), and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. Con. Res. 107. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of hearings on in- 
quiry into satellite and missile programs; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 11636. An act to amend section 6018 
of title 10, United States Code, requiring the 
Secretary of the Navy to determine that the 
employment of officers of the Regular Navy 
on shore duty is required by the public in-- 
terest; and 

H.R. 12541. An act to promote the na- 
tional defense by providing for reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Defense, and for 
other purposes, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S.1732. An act to readjust equitably the 
retirement benefits of certain individuals 
on the emergency officers’ retired list, and 
for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 12 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, July 28, 1958, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


JuLy 14, 1958. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


John J. Heimburger... $7, 418, 22 
Mabel C. Downey-_---.| C 7, 418, 22 
Francis M. LeMay... 6, 808. 86 
Hyde H. Murray. 3,174. 45 
Lydia Vacin..... SS 3, 869. 24 
Pauline E, Graves. ..-|----- d 8, 792. 18 
Betty M. Prezioso-...|....- d 83, 381. 12 
Gladys N. Ondarcho.. 3, 124. 26 
Alicia F. Shoemaker.. 3, 102. 09 
Haywood W. Taylor.. 400. 82 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. _-----...-.--2..----.- $59, 000, 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported. 11, 396. 28 
Amount expended from Dee. 31, 1957, to June 
Bo RE RRR RT TL Eye FE EOD 14, 417. 20 
Total amount expended from Jan, 1, 
1957, to June 30, 1958.....--.-------- 25, 813. 48 


Balance unexpended as of June 30,1958. 24, 186, 52 


Harotp D. COOLEY, 
Chairman. 
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CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


JuLy 15, 1958. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expendcd by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


s 
A 
8 


Kenneth Sprankle... Siak and staff 


rector. 

Paul M. Wilson-......|_....do 7, 418. 22 
Jay B. Howe... Staff assistant.. 6, 808. 86 
Ross P. Pope.. -ã0. 6, 808. 86 
Samuel W. Cros -Q 6, 808. 86 
Carson W. Culp. do. 6, 808. 86 
Robert M. Moye -do. 6, 808. 86 
George S. Green.. Clerk to mi 6, 437. 28 
E. L. Eckloff.. Clerk to majority...| 6,325. 80. 
hemes Sanders... -| Staff assistant... 6, 288. 66 
e B. Wilhelm...{--.-- do... 6, 288. 66 
t P. Williams._.| Editor... 5, 917. 14 
Aoire A. Gunnels...| Staff assistant.. 5, 346. 20 
Robert L. Michaeils-_.|.....do__-_. 5, 322, 60 
Kelly Campbell... .-.do_ 2, 586. 99 
James D. Burris... .-do_ 2, 736. 03 
G. Homer Skarin.....|----- do. 4, 727. 94 
poo roe. eee ae Bae, ct ree 4, 564. 44 
Lawrence C. Miller.._| Assistant editor.. 3, 723. 66 
Francis G, Merrill__._| Staff assistant... 3, 552, 42 
Samuel R. Preston_.._| Juniorstatfassistant_| 3, 124. 26 
Donald F. Berens Clerical assistant....| 2, 524. 80 
Randolph Thomas. Janitor-messenger.__| 1, 678.02 
mcille K. Brand.. Clerk-stenographer..| 1,839.72 
Julia M. Eliott... do 2, 610.42 
M A. Vaughan. 2, 610, 42 
Phyllis N. Troy. 2, 610. 42 
Ruth M. Smith.. 2, 494. 40 
William J. Neary.. 2, 610.42 
Shirley C. Salzman. 1, 305. 21 
Catherine D, Norre! 2, 610. 42 
Viola W., Grub! 2, 175. 35 
Donald L. Bernar: 2, 610, 42 
neon pr E. Medov. 2, 610. 42 

Mary W. McBride 1, 740. 
Rose Marie Kline.. 2, 610. 42 
Sr ‘hex Eo iiaa ees do... zoe 42 
. Margaret Murray 610. 41 
Margie H. Trew. .....|-.... 2,610. 42 
Josephine Birdsall. 2, 610, 42 
John B. Clevenger 2, 610, 42 
Frank B. Melchoir 2, 507. 64 
Frank Mentillo__.- 2,353. 50 
Lenore Cummings. 2, 353. 50 
Alice Beach_...-......]..... 1, $18. 55 
Robert V. V. Rice, Jr. 2, 010. 96 
Margaret B. Linton...|____- do. 2, 102. 84 
Corhal D. Orescan..._} Clerk and staff 4, 945. 48 

director. 
706, 15 
870. 14 
870.14 
116. 02 
435. 07 
435. 07 
232. 04 
435, 07 
261. 04 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 

mittee oxpenditures--_....-.....-.----.--. $435, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 181, 818. 65 
Amount expended from Jan, 1 to June 30, 
1 185, 969. 27 


Soak amount gr ison July: + 
(957, to June 30, 1958_......--...---. 


1 367, 787. 92 

ie unexpended as of June 30, 
Mra ae nek ca, SOCIO 
ent au- 


(ime zo include retroactive salary pa 
which was 


thorized under Public Law ee ‘payment of ofw. 
made subsequent to June 30, 1 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS (INVESTIGA- 
TIONS STAFF) 
JuLY 15, 1958. 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 
“The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
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the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
durin; 
6-mont 
period 
Robert E. Rightmyer_| Director, surveys $6, 195. 78 
and investiga- 
tions staff. 
Thomas J, Jenkins..._| Assistant director, 1, 952. 56 
surveys and in- 


ions staff. 


John J. Donnelly... 
George Y. Harvey. 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Apon; Depart- 
ment 
Duricic, Stanley J. Anvestientes.. ES $2, 129. 12 
” Sherman, tbe do. 
rmy, Speen o! 
the: Rosem: 
Harvey. 


Moore, John R..._|____- 
Phillips, David G_ 
Federal Bureau of 
Investigation: 
Bennett, Carl L___ 
Bowers, Hollis W. 
Retirement fund 
contribution, 

Hair, Harold H... 
Ha , Robert 


Jenkins, Thomas 

M iter, Richard 

Murphy, Robert 
M 


2ga 


Loe 
2 BRS £52 


Sk ass 


Fo 
= 
or 
= 


J. 
Vahey, Eugene W_|_____ DA al 
Virden, Samuel f... r ISET S 1, 205. 


General Services 
Administration: 


ir DO E E 
Erk O0.......-.------| 1,073.78 


Health, Education, 
and We 
Department of: 

Meade, Kenneth-_| Clerical assistant... 
Patterson, Bar- Stenographer 


bara Jean 
Interior, Department 
of the: 
Edwards, Percy es 
Lacasse, Edmund f... cs "ACA SSS RE 


Milier, Donald H_|_....do--......-.----- 
O’Neil, Robert 8 do. 

International Coop- 
eration Adminis- 
tration: 

= David 


La 
Hiei 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission: Pitt_ 


casei ERRAN KATIN, 


Editorial assistant.. 


Name of employee 


United States Infor- 
mation Agency: 
Noel, Charles E. 

Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration: Jones, 
William F, 

Travel and miscella- 
neous expense, 


Total expenditures____.....-...---..-.- 

Less: Refund adjustment dated Feb. 28, 1958 

applicable to pravigas reportin; period— 

harles W. gel! reimbursable detail 
from Department of State. 


Adjusted total expenditures reported _..|180, 879. 34 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures 000. 00 
Amount ofexpenditures previously reported. 263, 686. 62 
Amount expended from Jan. 1, 1958, to 
Dune 00, 1906s 54s es -=-= 180,879.34 


Total amount expended from July 1, 
1957, to June 30, 1958.............. 444, 565.96 


Seng unexpended as of June 30, 


55, 434. 04 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
JULY 1, 1958. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period frem 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


S58 BESES 
22443 B2888 


pees punni 


Se 
pape 


OFFICE OF SPECIAL COUNSEL OPERATING PURSUANT TO 
H. RES. 67, 68, AND 457, 85TH CONGRESS 


John J. CREE ne Special counsel 
Edward T, Fi Staff 


Ethel L. Mott__. 
Adeline Tolerton. 


PeperrsenS 
BSSSsestar 
BSSESRESzR 


a E 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures._.....-............. $225,000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously re- 


Total amount expended from January 
1957 to June Wo ee 116, 455. 52 
— 
Balance unexpended as of July 1, 1958. 108, 544. 48 
Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, 


1958 


CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
JuLy 15, 1958. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Robert L. Cardon-.... 


Mar. 
Deputy clerk. 
Assistant clerk 


Mary W. Layto 
Editor. 


John M, Devlin.. 


SSS 
EMPLOYEES PURSUANT TO H. RES, 86, SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON HOUSING 


Feb. 28, 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. ...........-.-.------ $185, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously re- 
oo EAE SSR APRONS la RAN AE 


June 30, 


69, 221. 63 
32, 867. 12 


Total amount expended from Jan, 4, 
1957, to June 30, 1958. 


Been unexpended as of June 30, 


Chairman. 


CoMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
JuLy 15, 1958. 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to July 1, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 

gross 

Name of employee Profession salary 

during 
6-month 

period 
wee N. McLeod, | Clerk..............-] $7, 403. 34 

r. 
Ruth Butterworth....| Assistant clerk 4, 031. 94 
Ann L, Puryear_......]..... 005 2, 901. 60 
Dixon D, Davis_......}....- do.. 2, 692. 44 
Hayden 8. Garber....| Counsel.. 3, 032. 88 
Leonard O. Hilder._..| Invest! i 5, 025. 36 
George W. MeCown..| Analyst.....-------- 4, 066, 20 
John L. Laskey....... Special attorney_....| 4,945.48 
Wendell E. Cable..... inority clerk 6, 808. 86 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 

mittee expenditures. Fis PE OLP EEE OL 1 $7, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported.. 709. 57 
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Amount expended from Jan, 1 to July 1, 1958-. $89.79 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 
1957, to July 1, 1958. “tt 849. 36 
En 


6, 150. 64 


Balance unexpended as of July 1, 1958.. 
Joun L. McMILLAN, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
JULY 10, 1958. 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
uring 
6-month 
period 
Fred G. Hussey-..---- Chief clerk.....-.-.-. $7, 418. 22 
Russell O, Derrickson.| Chief investigator...| 7,418. 22 
Charles M. Ryan General counsel... 7, 418. 22 


Kennedy W. Ward_-__| Ass te 7, 418. 22 
John O. Graham.. 3, 709, 11 
Melvin W. Sneed 4, 244. 87 
Kathryn Kivett 3, 226, 98 
Elizabeth R. Myers. 3, 226, 98 
Jeanne Thomson.. 3, 226. 98 
Anne Baysden__.. 1, 380. 43 
James B, Wells. 549. 25 
Charles Lane... 3, 203. 98 
Mary P. Allen... PAET S clerk.| 3,000. 06 
Reva Beck Bosone....| Legal counsel for 4, 999, 38 
subcommittee. 
Ruth P. Ebersole... Assistant subcom- 980. 70 
mittee clerk. 
Augustine R. Kelley..| Subcommittee = 1, 666. 46 
Robert E. McCord. d 4,014. 84 
Yvonne 8. 2, 175. 35 
McCormick. è 
W. Wilson Young.....| Subcommittee 3, 231. 82 
counsel, 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures... ..........---.----- $125, 000, 00 
= 


Total amount expended from July 1, 
1957, to July 1, 1958, 
= = 
Balance unexpended as of July 1, 1958. 39,817. 77 
GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman. 


85, 182. 23 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
JuLy 15, 1958. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 
Boyd Crawford......- Staff administrator.. 
Roy J. Bullock.......- Rear staff consult- 

ant. 
Rod C, F. West- Staff consultant.. 
Damona Peck THill._..j.-...do- 


Franklin J, Schupp.-.-l-----Q0. 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession at 
-mont 
June Nigh..-.........- 


Myrtie M. Melvin... 
Helen L. Hasha; 


1 The salary figures shown do not include the retroac- 
tive pay increase. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures _~....------------.---- $75, 000, 00 


——— 
Amount of expenditures previously reported. 14, 902. 24 
Amount expended from Jan. 1, 1958, to June aioe 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 
1957, to June 30, 1958._.......--..---- 19, 503. 33 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1958. 55, 496, 67 


THoMas E. MORGAN, 
Acting Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


JuLy 15, 1958. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 

Expenses, Jan. 1-June 30, 1958: 
Full committee. 


Miemie rrt Operations Subcommittee. 
ins and Monetary Oe Subcommit- 


Salaries, full Enn TA Jan. 1-June 30, 1958: 


Christine Ra; Davis, staff director..... 

Orville 8. Poland, general counsel. ...... 872. 
James A. Lanigan, associate gen. counsel. 7, 310. 46 
Martha C. Roland, staff member........ 


J. Robert Brown, staff member... 
Dolores Fel’ Dotto, staff member. 
Ann E. McLachlan, staff member. 
Patricia Maheux, staff member-.. 
Helen M. Boyer, minority profi 

staff member..........---- 
J. P. Carlson, minority counse 
Expenses, full committee 


Executive and Legislative Reorganization 
Subcommittee, Hon. William Dawson, 
ebairman;: 

Elmer W, Henderson, counse! 6, 065. 
Orville J. Montgomery, associate counsel. 6, 002. 
00 


' 
PES Nesrense 
E2525 


ZSS 
BEE Naxsg 


| 


-~ 
> 


58 
Victor G. Rosenblum te counsel 
| DRO 29 
ll 
.18 
63 
Lawrence Redmon 762. 22 
Earle J. Wade, clerical stafi. 766, 50 
roe K, Armstrong, minority clerical R 
Vernon DUON, T to, professional staff mem- > 

ber (Mar. 1-23, 1958).......-......---.. 604. 13 
Edith T. Carper, research analyst (Jan, 

I-Mar. 31, 1968)... ......--.----.-..--~ 1, 510. 74 
Si ae 0. "Pollock, legal analyst (Jan, E 
Re Sa SEE AREENA R IA 401. 60 

Total... consis cesbess naniii =- 43, 700, 87 

= 
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SC p d Subcommittee, Hon, 
Mohet Holt eld, chairman: d 


Herbert Roback, staff administrator..... $7, 418. 
Care: gr pes professional staff member. 5, 582, 71 
Earl J. M. investigator.. 582. 
rao Paul | Ridgely, investigator. 4, 515. 42 
Robert J. McElroy, investigato! 3, 809. 34 
Mollie Jo Hughes, stenographer. . 3, 381.12 
Catherine L. Koeberlein, stenographer. 3, 038. 58 
Arlene Schatz, stenograp her (May 19- 
June 30, We 700, 01 
Expenses...... adunmmuseastonnanmnanrsnmes 450. 48 
TOTAL, .nasvecanenepeneepanssnaenens |) Oey UN 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
Hon. L. H, Fountain, chairman: 
Terie R. Naughton, counsel. ....------= 5, 725. 17 
Delphis ©. Goldberg, professio: staff 
n ETTE T E E 5, 687. 97 
Edith T. pa , research analyst (Apr. 
abe? oG. o ha Ney, a A Eel SE 1, 510. 74 
M. Anderson, clerk-stenographer. 3, 209. 
Bebet B. i elerk-stenographer......- 2, 667. 50 
EXPOnses..... 2... nesccseoeenconecnoneo= 8, 233. 69 
Total nanan coc i wee cdenccennecwonnndne 22 034. 94 
———— 
Public Works and Resources Subcommittee, 
Hon. Robert E. Jones, chairman: 
Arthur Perlman, staff administrator_.... 7,310, 46 
Biles Q. Rori tage SAE T ge 6, 002, 58 
omney, professional si 
ember...-....- re PAEAS 5, 025. 
irene Manning, clerk-stenographer. 3, 081. 42 
2, 426. 28 


a Heinly, clerk-stenographer. 


Ce D EA SIRES WIM aly AM TIN 


International Operations Subcommittee, 
Hon. Porter Hardy, Jr., chairman: 

RE Bra: eee counsel... 

A n, ch. 


Walton PANN investigator... 
Phyllis Seymour, ch clerk 


Yvonne J. Kurtak, stenographer (Apr. 
15-June aon} (SERA SRST I 1, 066, 03 
mns G., Russii, stenographer (Feb, 
12-Apr. BD, SOO A U ES A 690. 
A O RE ES ET RT N ak 
TOtAl cnccccnnananandaccsbacnccesccene 2h 20k OF 
Å 
tom and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee, 
‘on, John A. Blatnik, 
Curtis E. Johnson, staff administrator... 6, 511. 62 
Jerome S. Plapinger, counsel.....-...... 6, 808. 86 
Eric W. Weinmann, associate counsel... 6, 002. 58 
Jerome S, Sonosky, associate counsel.... 4, 080. 51 
perme T. Fisher, accountant-investi- 
Tae a TR SIR RA n Rin in aa 5, 099. 70 
John L. Anderson, investigator.. 4,878.47 
ler, econsultant..-..-..- 1, 787. 50 
Elizabeth D. Heater, clerk-stenogra 3,381.12 
Ann Dominek, clerk-stenograp! 2, 961. 54 
oS 1,472.15 
Yt LATS A aU RICE Zea A RS SARC = 1 TA 
== 
General Government Activities Subcommit- 
tee, Hon. Jack Brooks, chairman: 
Edward ©. Brooks, Jr., staff adminis- 
TATEA DAER E TEH 6, 462. 08 
William E. Townsley, counsel_.......... 6, 065. 76 
Vernon MeDaniel, associate counsel Cian. 
656. 30 
4, 458. 90 
2, 977. 94 
1, 041, 35 
n NA E EAEE S thy Ok 50 
Special Donable Property pole 
ta: John W. McCormack, chairman 
Ray Ward, staff administrator_......... 6, 808. 86 
John W. McGarry, associate counsel__.. 4,670.32 
t B. O’Contior, clerk-stenographer. 3, 021. 70 
Bar t McLaughlin, typist. ue coos 1, 505. 94 
Expenses 249. 50 
ge) EE re 16, 256. 32 
Special Subcommittee on Government Infor- 
Hon. John E. Moss, chairman: 
Samuel J. Archibald, staff administrator. 6, 86 
John J. Mitchell, chief counsel-..._..__. 6, 697.38 
Paul Southwick, professional staff mem- 


Ka 
2288 qi 53 


William 8, Fairfield, econsultant......... 
aey B. Frank, legal analyst (Mar. 1- 


2, 16 
SLi 3 
3, 12 
1, 637. 37 
35, 351. 25 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures... .....-..00<.--. 1, 175, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously re- 
D AE ARR S 604,965.50 
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oe expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 
$272, 928. 43 


Balance sini Si as of June 30, h 
RE PA Se E AR 367, 105, 98 
WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 


JuLyY 10, 1958. 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Julian P. Langston....| Chief clerk..........| $7,418. 22 
Marjorie Savage.......| Assistant clerk. 6, 437. 28 
Jack W. Watson.. YT OSES 5, 322, 60 
Lura Cannon........-|---.-d0.......-....--- 4, 504. 44 


1 Actual salaries paid as of June 30, 1958; not including 
pears pay authorized pursuant to Public Law 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 

mittee expenditures.......-...-.-..-----.-- $5, 000, 00 

==> 

Amount of hcl a pga previously reported.. 2, 373. 03 
Amount expended from Jan, 1, 1958, to June 


A ON E E SN AEE I DE sat E oe 2, 219. 02 
Total amount expended from Jan. 4, 

1957, to June 30, 1958._.....-..----.-.- 4, 592. 05 

Balance unexpended as of July 1, 1958.. 407.95 


Omar BURLESON, 
Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO STUDY FEDERAL PRINTING AND 
PAPERWORK 

Jury 7, 1958. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 


The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it; 


Name of employee 


Profession 


John F. Haley. 


1 Actual salaries paid as of June 30, 1958; not including 
raph pay authorized pursuant to Public Law 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. .......-....22....... $115, 000. 00 


eua 
Amount of expenditures previously reported. 52, 217. 93 


July 25 


Amount expended from Jen. 1 to Jan. 
pads arn rho $26, 039. 71 


Total amare expended: from Jan. 4, 
1957, to June 30, 1958.. 78, 257. 64 


— 
Balance unexpended as of July 1, 1958. 36,742. 36 


Aonnnawancenece 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS 
JuLy 7, 1958. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as. amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Samuel H. Still_.....- Chief counsel_....... $5, 256, 99 
Lucille Orr Kenny...-| Research analyst....] 3,021. 48 
1 Actual salaries received as of June 30, 1958; not in- 
cluding retroactive pay epee pursuant to Public 
Law 85-462 dated June 20, 1 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. _......--...-....--.-- $50, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 
ane expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 


Ht 


Total amount expended from Aug. 22, 
1957, to June 30, 1958._..-.....--.---- 19, 156. 24 


E 
Balance unexpended as of July 1, 1958.. 30, 843.76 
OMAR BURLESON, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


JuLy 14, 1958. 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Professional staff: 


Sidney L, McFar- Fogineeritg con- 


land. sultant. 

John L. Taylor...... Territories consult- 6, 262, 68 
ant. $ 

George H. Soule, Minerals and lands | 6, 262.68 
T Richard Wit en Dt 4,175.12 

Š itmer. 

or- "Mar. 1, 1988). j 
Clerical staff: 

Nancy J. Arnold_...| Chief clerk_......... 545. 
Gertrude 8, Harris..| Clerk.....-.-......-| 4,151. 88 
Laura A. Moran. ...|._.-. fg ROB AR E LSE 552, 
Eve F. Twomey-.-.- rep Nee Apr. 7, 1, 914. 36 
Marion J. Gum- Clerk (emplo: a tae 2, 300, 25 

melt. Feb. sy 1958 
bi ie E. Bed- Ea Na aya Ue 
Paulino B. Davis... = (employed 841. 60 


May 1, 1958). 


1958 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditures, ..........------------ $57, 500. 00 

EEE 

Amount of of are ad previously pag 21, 996. 52 

Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 

OO et E ER A ” 112,316. 16 
Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 

1957, to June 30, 1958.....------------ 34, 312, 68 

Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1958. 23, 187.32 


1 Includes $6,262.68 paid to Ae P, Dickinson, re- 
search consultant, ae period Jan. 1, 1958, to June 30, 


1958, inclusive; as 
Cram ENGLE, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 
JULY 1, 1958. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Profession 


Name of employee 


Clerical staff: 
W. E. Williamson. 
Kenneth J, Painter. 

arcella M, Fenel-. 

jeorgis G. 


Andrew Stevenson... E 
Kurt Borchardt... _- è 7, 
Sam G. § Research specialist.. |- -7, 
Martin 7, 


Aviation consultant. 
ningham, 
Additional tempo- 


rary employees 
(H. Res, 99, 
amended; 

H. Res, 152, 
amended): 
Barbara 8. Dearing. 

Joanne Neuland. 


sess g 


Gets assistant..._ 


Special Subcommittee 
on meee lative 
Oversight 

Angland nog “areal 
Barton, ing Sass 


May 27, 


Clerical assistant... 2, 
Staff coordinator....| 5, 


Clerical assistant 1, 
(ang Apr. 7, 


(from 
1958). 
Bastianelli, Mary... 
Beasley, Herman 


Clay. 
Coleman, Laurie L.. 


Conlon, Joseph T., 
Eanet, Julius. ...... 
Eastland, Oliver... 
Hotchkiss, Helen M_} C 


Attorney..........-. 


apts (from 


Kayser, Helen H___-|..._. CE eae 2, 995. 80 
Lishman, Robert W.| Chief counsel (from | 4,945.48 
Mar. 1, 1958), 
McLaughlin, Attorney............ 6, 000. 00 
Francis X. 
AMemanan; Robert 2, 007. 42 


(from Apr, 1, 
1958). 
Clerical assistant 


Naumann, Doris K. 1, 792. 55 
(Rent Mar. 17, 

oO Sa Joseph P., Faves ues 6, 000. 00 

Putz, Eleanor M... Clerical assistant 1, 497. 90 
oon Apr. 4, 

Ranen Mary Attorney........-.-- 6, 000. 00 

Sauter, Eva M_.....| Clerical assistant 1, 497. 90 
a Apr. 1, 


CIV——957 
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Name of employee 


Special, etc.—Con. 
Shacklette, Baron I. |- Chief investigator... a 00 
Watkins, Rhoda. ...| C ssistan' 66. 54 

ter 


Splawn, Dr, Wal Consultant (per  f.......- =- 
y dient 
expenses is) 
‘on loan from 
enegotiation 
oard) (no 
i P 
Ross, Stuart C___.. Consultant (from |........2. 
May 4, 1958) 
(reimbursable 
basis). 
Berger, Paul S...... Attorney (resigned 779. 91 
Feb. ii, 1958). 
Lenhardt, Mildred | Clerical assistant 665.73 
B. Epa Feb. 11, 
). 
Ruth, Elizabeth L__| Clerical assistant 1, 128, 25 
(oenen Mar, 9, 
Schwartz, Dr, Chief counsel 1, 648, 49 
Bernard. terminated 
‘eb, 10, 1958) 
Wacehtell, Herbert Attorney (resigned 1, 111. 80 
M. Feb, 10, 1958). 
Special Subcommittee 
on Traic Safety: 
Barnes, Henry A....| Consultant (reim- }.......... 
bursement for 
actual expenses) 
(resigned June 10, 
1958) (no salary) 
Henderson, analyst 1, 675. 18 
Nancy M. (resigned Feb, 
28, 1958). 
Jones, Edward F_...| Staff director (from | 4,933.32 
Mar. 1, 1958). 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures___......-..--..---..- $350, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures. previously 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 


1957, to June 30, 1958_..............- 223, 691. 90 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 
1958 (approximate). ..-........-.... 126, 308. 10 
Oren HARRIS. 
Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Jury 15, 1958. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to. section 134 (b) of. 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 

; gross 

Name of employee Profession salary 

durin; 

6-mont 

period 

Bess E. Dick.......<.- Staff director_....... $7, 418. 
William R. Foley..--- General counsel... 7, 418, 22 
Walter M. Besterman_ ae counsel__| 7, 418, 22 
Murry Drabkin.....--| Counsel............. 4, 693, 32 
Walter R. Lee. _._.... Tesisltiva counsel._| 7, 418.22 
E.W hby Mid- iate counsel....| 6, 808. 86 

dleton, Jr. 
fe S Ra E SA t 
ne J. Fa 

Lols B xS -.do..... 4, 151. 88 
Frances Christ; OY EARS 4, 401. 00. 
Helen Goldsmith... ae eeeeeeeeeeeen 3, 980. 58 
Velma Smedley- TE Pe PANE, 4, 564. 44 
Mary Wolina eaa T ere AAS 8, 447. 54- 


15195 


FUNDS FOR PREPARATION OF UNITED STATES CODE, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE, AND REVISION OF THE 
LAWS 

A. espa of new edition of United 

tates Code (no year) = 
OUnexpautel balance Jan, 1, 1958... $104, 953. 76 


Expended, Jan, 1, 1958-June 30, 1958. 26, 512, 52 


Balance June 30, 1958.......-..-.. 78, 441. 24 
—_— 

B. Revision of the laws: 
Unexpended balance Jan. 1, 1958._.. 9,081.78 
Expended, Jan. 1, 1958-June 30, 1958. 7, 433, 22 


Balance June 30, 1958. ............ 1, 648. 56 
= 


C. Preparation of new edition of District of 
Columbia Code (no year): 


Unexpen balance Jan, 1, 1958... 102, 656, 59 
Expended, Jan, 1, 1958-June 30, 1958. 10, 219, 90 
Balance June 30, 1958_._......-.-. 92, 436. 69 


SALARIES PAID JAN. I THROUGH JUNE 30, 1958, 
PURSUANT TO HOUSE RESOLUTION 107, HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 125, AND HOUSE RESOLUTION 432, 
85TH CONG. 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
durin, 
6-mont. 
per: 
Leonard Appel.......- Assistant counsel, $5, 694. 18 
— Antitrust Sub- 
committee, 
Robert E. Bauman.-..| Messenger........--- 1, 755. 84 
Lucille E. Brooks Clerk-stenographer. 8, 980, 58 
Gertrude C. Burak. 3, 809. 34 
arner J, Cline. 3, 723. 66 
Laurie L. Colem: 1, 513. 32 
Milton Eisenberg. 5, 233. 40 
> mmittee. 
Roberta Eisenberg....| Clerk-stenographer..| 3, 209.88 
Herbert Fuchs........ Assistant counsel, 6, 471. 22 
Antitrust Sub- 
Constance Glagola....} Clerk. 55 125. 49 
Kenneth } R. Harkins.. Sn Antitrust 7, 254. 72 
R. Frederick Jett... Assistant counsel, 2, 578, 34 
Antitrust Sub- 
committee. 
Michael Kelemonick..| Clerk-stenographer..! 2,867, 34 
Herbert N. Maletz....| Counsel, Antitrust 7, 254. 72 
Subcommittee. 
Elizabeth G. Meekins.| Clerk-stenographer..| 3, 209. 88 
Julian H. Singman....| Assistant Counse! 6, 471. 22 
Antitrust Sub- 
committee, 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures._.....-......--..---.. $350, 000. 00 
Amount of sag sh for period Jan. 1, 
1957, to June 30, 1958._...........-.--..--- 202, 191. 45 
ba unexpended as of June 30, 
EEPE RA 47,808. 55 
H. Res, 125, adopted Feb. 7, 1957... 190, 000. 00 
H. Res. 432, adopted Jan. 9, 1958... 160, 000. 00 


EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, 


MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES COMMITTEE 
JuLy 21, 1958. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Co: , approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 7, 1958, to July 1, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Total 

gross 

Name of employee Profession pra 

6-mont 

peri 

Ruth Brookshire......| Assistant Clerk..... $3, 381. 12 
Secretary. -.-.-......- 3, 381. 12 
va RE do_...2-.2-----.-| 3,381.12 
Shirley Schwartz... Minority clerk......| 2, 710. 80 
42, 663. 96 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. ...-..--..------------ $50, 


Amount of expenditures Poy reported. 19, 005, 85 


Amount expended from July 1, 1957, to Janu- 
DEY COUR cascaqonenasgitesqutenensuseenis , 005, 85 
Total amount expended from January 
6 to July.1, 19585. .22-2-c...2ceeesees5 12,222: 25 


Balance unexpended as of July 1, 1958.. 18, 771. 90 


HERBERT C, BONNER, 
Chairman. 


Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE 
JULY 14, 1958. 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Frederick C. Bélen_...| Chief counsel_....... 
ees 7 ete ari o 


Bun Benton Bray, Jr. 


Clarence R. Jauchem~ 
member (Mar. 1 
to June 30, 1958). 


John B, Price.. Ammont clerk 


808. 
554. 
Professional staff 4, 303. 
863. 
723. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditures... ...-.2..-.---.---..- $50, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures bi pol bg sia 17, 909. 86 
Amount expended from Jan. 1, 1958, to June 

CR ae aS | a eee 10, 641. 15 

Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 
1957, to June 30, 1958_......-.--.--.. 28, 551. 01 


= = 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1958. 21, 448. 99 


Tom MURRAY, 
Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


JuLY 10, 1958. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name; profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


together with total funds authorized or ap- 


July 25 


together with total funds authorized or ap- 


propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Margaret R. Beiter...| Chief clerk..........| $7,011. 98 
Richard J. Sullivan...| Chief counsel. k 
Robert F. McConnell.| Counsel... ......--.- 


Joseph R. Brennan... 
8. Philip Cohen.. 


ten, “poe ear npc 


Staff assistant. 
Helen M. Dooley- d 
Helen A. Thompso: 
Louise B. Cullen...... 


signed Mar. 31, 
1958) 


253. 
883, 
). 
Clerk-messenger.....| 2, 096. 64 
Staff assistant 505. %4 
Staff assistant (ap- 


Ester M. Saunders._.. 
Anna McHale......... 


Dorothy Beam......-- 1, 904. 67 
pointed Apr, 1, 
1958), 
investe 
Sterlyn B, Carroll...| Messenger. ...-.-.-- 2,010. 96 
Gerry C, Oonan Clerk-stenographer..| 3,021. 
Louise B. Cullen....| Clerk-stenographer 627. 75 
(April 1958). 
Stephen V, Feeley.. on gy staff 4, 151, 88 
es M. GaNun... Cie stance peer. 3,021. 48 
arshall Gerber. ...| Professional staff 4, 151. 88 
member, 
Vern Munger.......]...-- C1 PETAEN EO 4, 151. 88 
Florence I, Porter...| Clerk-stenographer | 1,262.40 
(appointed Apr. 
1, 1958). 
Mary W. Porter....| Clerk-stenographer..| 3,381. 12 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. ......-....-----.---- $125, 000. 00 
i of expenditures viously re- 
NA RS SAE R eA cis ne 50, 728. 48 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 
page OA wees E I EIEE PNE EAEN 40, 020. 64 
Total amount expended from Jan, 1, 
1957, to June 30, 1058........--.-.--- 90, 749. 12 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 
Ee Ege Ne anes «aR 34, 250. 88 
CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 
JULY 14, 1958. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


durin: 
6-month 
period 
Thomas M. $5, 694, 18 
Carruthers. 
arbara M.Thornton_| Assistant clerk.....- 3, 723, 66 
Jane W. Snader.......| Minority clerk...... 4, 151. 88 


Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
JuLy 11, 1958. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed Py it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 


propriated and expended by it: 


er 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
f-month 
period 
Spaa RAI -| Tavextiato.-n-| 8,140.02 
on: . Appell...| Inves ecaennee=| $6,140, 
Richard Arens....-. Staff director. 7, 399. 98 
Juliette P. Joray....| Recording cler! 4, 802. 44 
Isabel B. Nagel. Clerk-stenographer..| 3, 295. 50 
Rosella A. Purdy...| Secretary to counsel.| 3, 963.45 
Thelma 8. Secretary to inves- 3, 963. 45 
Michalowski. tigators, 
Frank 8. Tavenner, | Counsel_...........-| 7,399.98 
r. 
Anne D. Turner....| Chief of reference 4, 839. 59 
section. 
Lorraine N. Veley..| Clerk-stenographer..| 3, 124. 26 
William A. Wheeler_| Investigator........-| 5, 991. 42 
Investigating com- 
mittee: 
Alice W. Anderson..| Information analyst | 1,622.07 
freee ed Mar. 31, | - 
Margaret Bentz Information spe- 3, 638. 04 
Attinello. cialist. 
Beatrice P. Baldwin. | Clerk-typist-......-.| 2, 267. 88 
Sai sono Quinn Editor......<.......| 2,002. 
ee: 
Charles š: Bester- Ragone Jan, 398. 60 
man, 27 through ar. 6, 
1958). 
Frank J. Bonora....| Investigator.........| 4,237. 50 
maane M. Casse- Clerk-typist......... 1, 803. 96 
aum. 
Eleanora H. Cline..| Clerk-typist (Mar. 343. 39 
7 through Apr. 7, 
1958). 
Feroa T. Col- Investigator_........| 4,201.82 
Patricia R. Crovato_| Clerk-typist........- 1, 908. 24 
Aane Cumming- Information analyst-} 3, 145.62 
m. 
Barbara Harriet —‘j...-. editor. .....-+.--| 2,696.04 
Edelschein. 
Elizabeth, J... OD ,.ncocpncasuanst ap EAE ae 
Edinger. 
Malcolm Epstein... “ated Ju (ap- 143.09 
June 17, 
Emily R. Francis... Clerk typist intis 2, 002. 
Paul C. Gerhart....| Investigator (ap- 677.70 
monea June 1, 

Helen M. Gittings..| Research analyst...-] 3, 804.96 
fresh F, Heim- Cc | ee Sore 6, 065. 
James C. Hogan....} Clerk- Bb Ss (re- 1, 614. 87 
DD 
Lillian E. Howard.. annae analyst....| 3,680.88 
W. Jackson Jones...| Investigator (re- 825. 18 

signed Jan. 31, 
1958). 
ge tt Patricia Research analyst....| 2, 507.64 
elly. 
Olive M. King-..... Editor. ARES -| 3,766, 50 
(A RO oes Consultant (ap- 293. 45 
pointed Feb. 1, 
1958). 
py a V. Kopu- Clerk-typist.........| 2, 349, 24 
nek. 
Gwendolyn L. Administrative 4, 802. 46 
Lewis. assistant to staff 
director. 
Judith D, Living- Clerk-typist (ap- 153, 31 
stone. Pointed June 16, 
Regios McCall Clerk-typist_.......-] 1,839.72 
Mary B. MeManus.| Consultant (re- 542. 12 
signed Jan. 31, 
Alma T. Pfaff.. Clerk-typišt-...-.--- 2, 096. 64 
James Oravec.. -| Clerk-ty zoe (ap- 255. 52 
no inted June 6, 
Katharine Phillips.. swite board oper- 2, 160, 84 
Maureen P. Roselle. Pia analyst.| 2, 559, 
Louis J. Russell... Investigator_......-.| 4,951.08 
Dolores Faconti — |... Fe AE A REO 723. 
Scotti. 
Josephine E, Sheetz.| Clerk-typist.....--.- 2, 425. 63 
Regina H. Simms...| Clerk-stenographer._| 1, 253. 82 
Lela Mae Stiles... Information analyst. 559, 06 
Cele Frey Sweeney -| Clerk-typist......_.. 2, 439. 18 
Eleanor Ann Tehan_| Clerk-stenographer_.| 2, 507. 64 
William J. Tate, Jr.. OMe rae (ap- 112. 43 
). 
Vera L. Watts. 2,901. 60 
Richard S. Weil 4, 319, 22 
Billie. W heeler__.. 1, 678. 02 
George C. Williams} Investigator. 5, 582.70 
Jeannie O. Winston_| Clerk-stenographer.| 2,851. 41 


2958 

Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. -......-.........-...-.- $327, 000 
Amounts of expenditures previously reported. None 

Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 
eg a eee 144, 722 

Total amount expended from Jan. 1 to 
Jung OO, NOB sapaan paS 44, 722 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1958... 182, 278 


Francis E. WALTER, 


Chairman., 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
JULY 15, 1958. 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession sa) 
durin; 
6-mon 
period 
Standing committee: 
Oliver E. Meadows.| Staff director__.....- $7, 418. 22 
Edwin B. Patterson.| Counsel. ............ 7, 418, 22 
Harold A. L. Professional aide 7, 418, 22 
Lawrence. (minority). 
J. Buford Jenkins... Rousing consultant.| 6, 511. 62 
George W. Fisher...| Clerk. 7, 418. 22 
Paul K., Jones._..._. Assistant clerk......} 5,322. 60 
Helen A. Biondi__-.|__._. do. 4, 151. 88 


Alice V. Matthews_.| Clerk-stenographer_.| 3, 638. 04 


George Turner....-. eo oak 3, 509. 58 
p! 
Ida Rowan.... Clark Parity). 6, 808. 86 
Investigative staff: 
M. Downer. Staff member. 
Davis Grant Investigator... 
Paul H. Smiley.....|.....do 
Joanne Doyle... Clerk-stenographer- w 
Jean Johnson__......|....- 
Frank Ikard, Jr...._ Supply clerk 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. 


Total amount ier from Jan. 1, 
1957, to June 30, 19. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
JULY 2, 1958. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Full Committee: 
Leo $7, 
‘Thomas A. Martin, minority adviser Sr 


James W, Riddell, prof fessional aecistant (P) 6, 994. 
Loyle A. Morrison, professional pent 


857. 66 
4, 674.78 


(P) 
Frances C, Russell, staff assistant (C)_..... 
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Full Committee—Continued 


Virginia M. Butler, staff assistant (C)_.... 3, 706. 56 
Grace G. Kagan, staff on (C)... 3, 706. 56 
Irene Wade, staff t (C) 3, 706. 56 
Virginia Brannock, staff assistant (C 3,616. 62 
Frances E. Donovan, staff assistant (C 3, 616, 62 
Harriet I. Lane, staff assistant (C)_--- 3, 495. 30 
Lae ethene G. Pestell, staff assistant (C)... 2,404. 92 

Sybil D. Burå, staff assistant S(O) ASA. 3, 616. 62 


ay Greene, clerk-messenger (from 


958) 
vane full committee. 
Excise Taxes Subcommittee, Hon. Aime J, 


Jack Poe, consultant (to Jan. 31, 1958)__..-. 1, 159. 58 
Elizabeth L. Ruth, staff assistant (from Mar. 
RE T a Pee RE coi a STEEN ES SSE 1,881, 73 


1, 631. 80 
DFEN T NSA 266. 
ean 8 A E E 6, 571. 21 
b 
Foreign Trade Policy Subcommittee, Hon. 
Hale Boggs, chairman 
Ty Boyd, 


staff assistant (Apr. T 
a 362, 18 


20, ae 
Mary C. Idle, staff Darri im 
Myer Rashish, economisi 
Elma Udall, staff Seati (to Feb. 28, 1958). 
Expenses. 


Total........-. 
Internal Revenue Taxation Subcommittee, 
airman: 


Hon. Wilbur D. Mills, ch 
June Kendall, staff assistant_....-.....----- 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. -........------.------ 250, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures viously re- 
SAT anae Renien 103, 331. 16 


37, 725. 19 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 
1957, to June 30, 1958. 


tage unexpended as of June 30, 


Chairman. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
JULY 15, 1958. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1958, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
Name of employee salary 
durin 
6-mont. 
peri 
Bryan H, Jaeques....- $7, 403. 34 
Everette Macint vr -ese-| 7,403.34 
Wm. Summers John- | Chief economist.....| 6, 808.86 
son, 
Irving Maness........| Assistant counsel | 6, 808. 86 
and investigator. 
do. 5, 538. 


a ©, Black- 3, 423. 96 
Ciarence D, Everett... 3,552, 42 
Milton 8. Fairfax..... 3, 723. 66 


Name of employee Profession 


am r Councill..| Stenographer__...... -4:323 987. 24 
EREET aE a K e peos 2, 987. 24 
2, 503. 29 
2, 507. 64 
2, 244. 59 
1, 558. 05 
nell. 

Margaret Fallon Pal- | Research analyst....| 3,295.40 
POTS R a nc ine E. r aE 2, 696. 04 
Victor P, Dalmas... Kaiser to minority | 6, 808. 86 
Mildred C. Darrow... air ma o AAT A 3, 024. 31 

pher for minority. 

Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. _......-..---.-.-..-- $443, 000. 00 


et of expenditures previously re- 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 


Total amount expended from Jan, 4, 
1957, to June 30, 1958. ......----...- 304, 549. 54 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 
EEE E E eR ea 138, 450. 46 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2164. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the review of selected phases of 
the low-rent housing operations of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Dallas, 
Tex., 1957, pursuant to section 816 of the 
Housing Act of 1954, approved August 2, 
1954 (42 U. S. C. 1435); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

2165. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
report of the tort claims paid by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, pursuant to Public 
Law 601, 79th Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 3051. An act to amend 
the act terminating Federal supervision 
over the Klamath Indian Tribe by providing 
in the alternative for private or Federal ac- 
quisition of the part of the tribal forest that 
must be sold, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2278). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Joint Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 2279. Report on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry execu- 
tive departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 13531. A bill to 
amend the act of June 29, 1938, as amended 
to increase the insurance coverage required 
to be carried by cabs for hire in the District 
of Columbia for the protection of passengers 
and others, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2280). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 7757. A bill 
to amend section 382 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 to provide an exemption from 
the requirements of part III of title III of 
that act in the case of certain vessels; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2281). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H. R. 13543. A bill to amend sections 4081 
and 4082 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to include wholesale distributorc within 
the definition of producers of gasoline, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
By Mr. HOLMES: 

H.R. 13544. A bill to approve an order of 
the Secretary of the Interior adjusting, de- 
ferring, and canceling certain irrigation 
charges against non-Indian-owned lands 
under the Wapato Indian irrigation project, 
Washington, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 13545. A bill to amend the Federal 
Seed Act to permit the importation into 
the United States of certain screenings of 
rapeseed and mustard seed; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. R. 13546. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commemo- 
ration of the 350th anniversary of historical 
events in the Hudson-Champlain area; to 


July 25 


the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 
H. Res. 646. Resolution amending the Rules 
of the House; to the Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXU, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 13547. A bill to authorize the ex- 
change of certain lands in Arlington County, 
Va.; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 13548. A bill for the relief of George 
Maurice De Neef; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Statement by George J. Burger Before the 
Senate Committee on Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
made by Mr. George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, before the Senate 
Finance Committee on July 16, 1958. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT oF GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRESI- 
ENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS, BEFORE SENATE FINANCE COM- 
MITTEE, JULY 16, 1958 
I am George J. Burger, vice president and 

Washington representative of the National 

Federation of Independent Business. I am 

appearing here solely for the membership of 

the federation. 

We represent independent business and 


professional people in all vocations from all . 


parts of the country. We have the largest 
directly supporting membership of any busi- 
ness organization in the country. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank 
you and your committee for inviting me to 
appear and give testimony on the subject 
matter before your committee, and this con- 
firms your letter to me of June 27, 1957. 

Mr. Chairman, if time permitted I could 
build a case on the facts that would disclose 
rank discrimination in the excise-tax levy 
presently imposed on the stocks of tires and 
tubes in the hands of independent retailers 
that smells to the high heavens. 

In my private capacity, and then again 
in my Official capacity with the federation 
this past decade, we have appeared before 
committees requesting correction, beginning 
with February 6, 1942, before the House 
Small Business Committee. Then again, be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means June 
1947, February 20, 1951, October 1955, Janu- 
ary 1956, November—December 1956, and Jan- 
uary 7, 1958. Before the Senate Finance 
Committee July 6, 1950, March 1957, and the 
record will also disclose filed statements on 
this subject matter before the Senate Fi- 


nance Committee. November 1957 before 
the Senate Small Business Committee. 

It might be of interest to you, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee, for me 
to quote the colloquy that took place before 
the Senate Banking Committee on June 18, 
1957, between Senator HOMER CAPEHART and 
Mr. Dan Throop Smith, of the Treasury De- 
partment. Now bear in mind, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this subject matter was not be- 
fore the Senate Banking Committee at the 
time, but hearings were being held on the 
Small Business Administration Act. 

“Senator CaPEHART. Yes. I would like to 
ask Mr. Smith this question. It is a prob- 
lem here that I wish would also get an an- 
swer for us on. This has to do with small 
business, and particularly with the tire re- 
tailers of the United States. As you know, 
when they ship tires they have to pay the 
excise tax on it, but when the manufacturer 
who owns his own retail stores sells it, he 
can put all of the tires he wishes to in the 
retail stores without paying tax on them. 
That seems to be unfair to me, and it seems 
to be placing a burden on the independent 
tire retailer which is not placed on the man- 
ufacturer who owns retail stores. 

“Of course, you understand this not only 
applies to tires and tire manufacturers, but 
any manufacturer where it is a product sub- 
ject to excise tax. 

“Mr. SMITH, Surely. 

“Senator CAPEHART. Where he has retail 
stores, you see, 

“Mr. SMITH. Yes, 

“Senator CAPEHART, It applies to many 
other items in addition to tires. 

“Mr. SmrrH. Yes. 

“Senator CAPEHART. It is in the law and 
your position is that what I consider to be a 
discrimination is a part of the law? 

“Mr. SMITH. That I am quite sure of. 

“Senator CAPEHART. And the only way to 
correct it is to correct the law? 

“Mr. SMITH. That I am quite certain of. 

“Senator CAPEHART. Thank you very much. 

“Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, or the Internal 
Revenue Department, I presume it is, give 
us a ruling that can be made a part of this 
record as to why the independent retailer 
of tires must pay the tax when he receives 
the tires, whereas the manufacturer can 
send all of the tires he wishes out to his 
retail stores scattered all over the United 
States, with many of them next door to 
the independent, and he does not have to 
pay the tax until he disposes of them. I 
would like to know whether or not it is an 
interpretation of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment that these independents must pay 
the tax, or whether it is a part of the law. 
At the moment I do not know. 


“Mr. SMITH. I will be glad to comment on 
that now, because I do happen to be fa- 
miliar with it. 

“Senator CAPEHART. If you are familiar 
with it and care to answer, fine. 

“Mr. SMITH. I think it is a completely un- 
ambiguous interpretation of the law, because 
the law is imposed on sales. 

“Senator CAPEHART. In other words, you 
are following the law? 

“Mr. SMITH. Yes. There is nothing in the 
excise tax law which imposes a tax other 
than at the time of the sale. This was a 
subject which was considered in the Ways 
and Means Committee in the bill which was 
reported out by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee a matter of a few weeks ago now, 
when considerable consideration was given 
to this. I do not recall exactly how it was 
finally handled in the bill, but I remember 
one point that came up in our analysis of 
it in the Treasury Department was to the 
effect that credit terms typically given by 
the manufacturers to retailers were such 
that in point of fact the tax was due at 
least in many instances on the sales by 
the manufacturers through their own retail 
stores quicker than the tax was due from 
the independent retailers under the terms 
of credit that were offered; but I will be 
glad to get additional information for you.” 

So it is self-apparent that this discrimina- 
tion has been a matter of record with many 
Members of the Congress, and no correc- 
tion forthcoming. 

In the report of the Subcommittee on Ex- 
cise Taxes of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, December 31, 1956, on page 6, the 
report states: 

“However, it is understood that only three 
tire manufacturers currently operate com- 
pany-owned retail stores, and that quanti- 
ties of tires marketed through these outlets 
represent only a very small percentage of 
the total volume.” 

Of course I have personal knowledge of 
the rubber tire industry, being an inde- 
pendent member of that industry for close 
to 50 years, and I know that the findings as 
reported above do not check with the 
record. 

Early in 1957 the public relations depart- 
ment of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, whose client was the Pennsyl- 
vania Tire Co.,held a contest through the Na- 
tion’s independent tire dealers, and put the 
question: “What’s wrong with the tire busi- 
ness?” Their report discloses: “Dealers cite 
company-owned stores as greatest evil in 
tire business.” We had no part, direct or 
indirect, in developing this contest and I 
might say that with the reports coming in 
from independent tire retailers in metro- 
politan areas throughout this Nation, with no 
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exceptions or omissions, they cite this as 
the ever increasing peril to their business 
future. Why? Because of the expanded 
operation of these manufacturers’ retail 
stores throughout the Nation. In fact, it 
was stated very recently at an annual meet- 
ing of the United States Rubber Co., in an- 
swer to a question from one of their stock- 
holders as to whether they planned to go 
into the company-owned store field, that they 
are giving consideration to the proposition. 

The National Independent, a publication 
devoted to the interests of independent tire 
sales and servicing dealers throughout the 
Nation, recently made a survey on this dis- 
crimination, requesting their readers to ad- 
vise them as to what, if any injury was ac- 
cruing to them as a result of the discrimi- 
nation in the imposition of the excise tax on 
their stocks of tires and tubes, and that of 
their main competitor—the manufacturers’ 
retail stores. The result of this national 
survey as disclosed by the National Inde- 
pendent, May 29, 1958, was, and I quote: “$4,- 
500 frozen assets; that is the meaning of Fed- 
eral excise-tax-collection method to average 
dealer who replied to our recent survey, It’s 
a measure of the advantage this law gives to 
company stores. Our hope for correction is 
now with Senator Byrp, of Virginia, and his 
Senate finance group.” 

With the recent highway construction bill 
and the added taxes on tires and tubes this 
developed an even greater financial liabil- 
ity on the independent retailer from which 
the manufacturers’ retail stores are exempt. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not asking for any 
reduction of taxes, but in view of the fact 
that the Government is primarily interested 
in the greatest tax income of all descrip- 
tions why does the Government close their 
eyes to this gravy train of additional taxes? 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, these major com- 
panies owning and operating retail stores are 
in a far better financial position to carry the 
advance payment in excise tax than are the 
run-of-the-mill of independent retailers. 
It’s beyond us to understand why the Gov- 
ernment continues to play Lady Bountiful on 
such a deplorable situation and it is our 
hope and plea that your committee will rec- 
mend that adjustment be made on this tax 
levy discrimination. 

It should be so ordered that wherever tires 
and tubes are sold to the consuming public 
the stocks of tires and tubes carried by that 
establishment should carry the tax levy in 
the same manner as applies to independent 
tire retailers. 

Surely, after 16 years, let this plea in be- 
half of small business be finally resolved in 
correction, 


Puerto Rico Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
I have prepared regarding Puerto Rico’s 
Constitution Day. 

There being no objection the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR JACKSON 


This date is doubly significant to the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico. Exactly 60 years ago 
today the United States landed troops in 
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the Spanish colony of Puerto Rico. And 
exactly 6 years ago today the Island of 
Puerto Rico became a “free associated state” 
of the United States—it became the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

While the people of the United States 
share with their fellow citizens in Puerto 
Rico an enthusiasm and respect for the 
achievements of the Commonwealth, there 
is also much here of great significance to 
millions of other peoples in the world. Six 
years ago the United States granted to the 
people of Puerto Rico the form of govern- 
ment they had democratically chosen for 
themselves. That in itself has great mean- 
ing for the world today; but even more im- 
portantly, let us look at what Puerto Rico 
has done with its freedom. 

In the years since commonwealth status 
was granted, Puerto Rico has embarked on 
an energetic program of development and 
growth, characteristically termed “Operation 
Bootstrap.” It was just that, too. By every 
legitimate device of encouragement and 
cooperation, the government of Puerto Rico 
has brought new industry to the island, has 
provided new jobs for the people of Puerto 
Rico, and has provided a better life for all. 

It was not too many years ago that Puerto 
Rico was a shameful testimony to colonial 
neglect. Now the Commonwealth has the 
next highest standard of living in Central 
America, Puerto Rico has induced a major 
program of capital investment and expend- 
iture, but it has not done this at the ex- 
pense of its people. Hand-in-hand with in- 
dustrial expansion has come growth of edu- 
cational and public health facilities. The 
total life of Puerto Rico's citizens has been 
attended to, not just the business and eco- 
nomic sector. 

And this is probably the most important 
thing to note on this sixth Puerto Rico 
Constitution Day. Self-determination of 
colonial peoples can be achieved within the 
framework of democracy. Underdeveloped 
areas can be brought up by their own boot- 
straps without the dire consequences too 
often associated with investments by colo- 
nial powers. 

Today we can certainly say that Puerto 
Rico provides clear evidence of the superior- 
ity of freedom, clear evidence that the demo- 
cratic way of life remains one of this Na- 
tion’s most important exports. 


Puerto Rico’s Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this occa- 
sion to express my congratulations and 
my best wishes to my fellow citizens of 
Puerto Rico on the occasion of this sixth 
anniversary of the act which elevated 
Puerto Rico to the status of a free com- 
monwealth associated with the United 
States of America. 

I want to congratulate the people of 
Puerto Rico on the advancements which 
have been made since that date of July 
25, 1952. 

I also want to congratulate my fellow 
citizens on the leadership of the Com- 
monwealth—leaders like your Governor 
Mufioz-Marin and your Resident Com- 
missioner FERNÓS-ISERN. I have always 
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maintained that any nation or any state 
or any city can remain strong if it has 
wise political leadership, wise economic 
leadership, and wise spiritual leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my privilege 
and pleasure to visit the island paradise 
of Puerto Rico on several different occa- 
sions. It is my hope that I will be able 
to visit the island again several times in 
the future. 

I have followed with interest the new 
developments in Puerto Rico. I have 
found the people taking a greater and 
greater interest in their Government 
and in civic affairs. The Common- 
wealth has a good government, wisely 
investing the legislative power in a sen- 
ate and house of representatives; exec- 
utive power in the hands of a Governor 
who is elected by the people; and a good 
judiciary composed of a supreme court 
and a lower court system. 

It is my belief the Commonwealth will 
continue to build for the good of all our 
fellow citizens who live there. The 
Commonwealth will develop an ever 
growing economy in the years that lie 
ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have this 
opportunity to congratulate the fine 
American citizens of the great Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 


United States Ships Should Be Permitted 
To Use the Welland Canal Without 
Paying a Toll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement that the Seaway Authority 
of Canada proposes to charge tolls for 
the use of the Welland Canal is a mat- 
ter of great concern to citizens of Ohio 
and other Great Lakes States. Approx- 
imately 75 percent of the traffic passing 
through this canal is Great Lakes com- 
merce. 

For decades Canadian ships have free- 
ly enjoyed the use of three American 
locks at the Soo, where their own lock 
has virtually been retired, and all Amer- 
ican channel passage rights in lakes 
waters. It would seem that our repre- 
sentatives in the toll discussions would 
be in a good position to insist that the 
Welland Canal be kept free of tolls. 
This is especially true since the United 
States is spending approximately five 
times as much in deepening the connect- 
ing channels as Canada spent in improv- 
ing the Welland Canal. 

I have written Mr. Lewis G. Castle, 
Administrator of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation, urging 
that everything possible be done to keep 
the Welland Canal free of tolls. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the REcorp my letter, together with edi- 
torials from the Cleveland News of June 
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20 and the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
July 19: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1958. 
Mr. Lewis G. CASTLE, 

Administrator, St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation, Washing- 
ton,, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CastLe: The announcement 
that the Seaway Authority of Canada pro- 
poses to collect tolls for passage through the 
Welland Canal is a matter of great concern 
to citizens of Ohio since approximately 75 
percent of the traffic passing through the 
Welland Canal is Great Lakes commerce. 

It would appear that the United States 
negotiators lost an exceptionally fine oppor- 
tunity in their negotiating with the Govern- 
ment of Canada in not insisting that the 
Welland Canal remain free of tolls inasmuch 
as we are spending about five times as much 
in deepening the connecting channels as 
Canada spent in deepening the Welland 


Canal. 

It should also be pointed out that for 
decades Canadian ships have freely enjoyed 
the use of three American locks at the Soo, 
where their own lock has virtually been re- 
tired, and all American channel rights in 
lakes waters. 

In case you have not seen it, I am enclos- 
ing a copy of an editorial which appeared 
in the Cleveland News on June 20. 

Would you be good enough to advise me 
what action we may take in this matter. It 
is my understanding that the entire program 
of tolls is to be reviewed in Ottawa and 
Washington hearings on August 6. I urge 
that everything possible be done to keep the 
Welland Canal free of tolls. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES P. BOLTON, 
Member of Congress. 


[From the Cleveland News of June 20, 1958] 
TOLLS AIMED AT FREE LAKES 


For more than 100 years, the United States 
and Canada have been good neighbors in the 
free use of navigable waters touching their 
shores. 

This accord has been one of the great tra- 
ditions of peace and commerce during that 
cen A 
No ships using the Great Lakes or its locks 
system have been charged tolls. No ships 
using the Canadian-owned Welland Canal as 
part of their lakes passage have been as- 
sessed. 

This neighborliness has been a tribute to 
the excellent trade relations between the two 
countries. 

Now Canada, in a surprising reversal of its 
longstanding position, has decided that, 
with the St. Lawrence Seaway’s debut, all 
vessels using the Welland Canal or any part 
thereof, no matter whose flag they fly, will 
pay tolls. 

Through its seaway agency, the Canadian 
Government asserts that this toll program 
must be instituted to pay for the capital cost 
of deepening the Welland, as well as for its 
operation and maintenance. 

This disservice decision is especially pain- 
ful. All Canadian ships for decades have 
freely enjoyed the use of three American 
locks at the Soo, where their own lock has 
virtually been retired, and all American 
channel passage rights in lakes waters. 

Naturally we are reluctant to attach an in- 
terpretation of reprisal to this action, but it 
has the earmarks. Canada vigorously sought 
a policy of no tolls for the seaway against 
American wishes, since it expects to under- 
write its share of the seaway development 
through the sale of public power, and now 
through the Welland fees. 

The United States entered this compact 
with Canada for constructing the seaway 
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as a cooperative project only with the under- 
standing that seaway tolls would be agreed 
to and set by both nations. 

Canada’s imposition of Welland tolls can 
hardly be considered less than punitive when 
its effect on American iron ore and steel 
companies, which have substantial mineral 
holdings in Labrador, is measured. 

Unless Canada chooses to strain this spirit 
of open and free Great Lakes, it should give 
serious thought to reconsideration of this 
policy before the entire program of tolls is 
reviewed in Ottawa and Washington hear- 
ings August 6. 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
July 19, 1958] 
BATTLE OVER TOLLS 


The battle over tolls to be charged vessels 
using the St. Lawrence Seaway has begun. 
Hearings are to be held in Ottawa and 
Washington August 6. Prospective shippers 
are concerned lest the tolls be so high as to 
discourage full use of the facility. 

There is more than this at stake, how- 
eyer. The proposal of Canada to charge 
tolls for the use of the Welland Canal would 
actually penalize interlake shipping which 
is in no way related to the seaway. 

Vice Adm. Lyndon Spencer, president of 
the Lake Carriers’ Association, has called on 
the State Department to make an appeal to 
Canada to cancel the proposed tolls. He 
pointed out that the Welland Canal has been 
toll free since 1871, as are all other Great 
Lakes connecting channels. Moreover, 75 
percent of the traffic through the Welland 
Canal last year, amounting to 16 million 
tons, was not seaway traffic. It was traffic 
between ports on Lake Ontario and those of 
the other Great Lakes. The proposed tolls 
on this tonnage would amount to about 6 
cents a ton of cargo delivered and would 
add to the cost of goods produced or con- 
sumed in the Great Lakes area. 

Admiral Spencer’s point is that Canada 
should pay for improvements to the Welland 
Canal, just as the United States will pay for 
improvements on its connecting channels, 
which are toll free. 

We believe this point is well taken. It is 
a matter which should be settled before the 
hearings on the seaway tolls get under way. 


Address by Postmaster General Arthur E. 
Summerfield at Simón Bolivar Stamp 
Ceremony 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday morning the Post Office De- 
partment dedicated a set of two stamps 
in its Champions of Liberty series hon- 
oring Simón Bolivar, the great South 
American patriot and leader. 

In a ceremony held in the Postmaster 
General’s reception room before a dis- 
tinguished group of visitors, including 
the entire Latin American diplomatic 
corps and representatives of the Con- 
gress and the Government, Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield deliv- 
ered an eloquent testimony to Simén 
Bolivar and his great contributions to 
the cause of freedom. 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Mr. Summerfield’s re- 
marks in the RECORD: 


ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL ARTHUR E. 
SUMMERFIELD AT SIMON Bolivar STAMP 
CEREMONY, WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY 24, 
1958 


The Champions of Liberty commemora- 
tive postage stamps being issued by the 
United States are focusing worldwide at- 
tention upon outstanding leaders and fight- 
ers for freedom. 

Although these great benefactors of hu- 
manity lived in many different lands, their 
lives were always dedicated to militant lead- 
ership in mankind’s eternal struggle for 
justice. 

The first of these commemorative stamps 
was released in August 1957, in memory of 
Ramon Magsaysay, the late President of the 
Philippines, who devoted his exceptional 
bravery and unimpeachable integrity to the 
cause of freedom until his life ended so 
tragically after 50 short but memorable 


years. 

President Eisenhower, Vice President 
Nixon, and I am sure also all these many 
distinguished guests assembled here today, 
join me and my colleagues in the postal 
service in a sense of gratification and of 
fulfilment, too, that the second issuance of 
these stamps is dedicated to Simón Bolivar. 

Later this year the third set of Champions 
of Liberty stamps will pay tribute to Lajos 
Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, and next 
February, the fourth will honor another 
famous South American fighter for free- 
dom, Gen. José San Martin. 

Simon Bolivar, who was affectionately ac- 
claimed by the people he freed as the Lib- 
erator, was born 175 years ago in Caracas, 
Venezuela, and died 47 years later near the 
village of Santa Marta, Colombia. 

His was a short existence when measured 
by the ordinary life span. But the Liberator 
was not an ordinary man and his manifold 
deeds in behalf of Spanish America’s libera- 
tion are testaments to his greatness. 

Simón Bolivar was far more than the 
leader of a revolutionary army; he was the 
father of the revolution that brought freedom 
to his people. 

Simón Bolivar was only 22 years old when 
he made his famous vow in 1805 in Rome, 
swearing to dedicate himself to the cause 
of freedom. 

To the fulfillment of that sacred oath, 
Simon Bolivar gave his material fortune, his 
tremendous strength of mind and body, and, 
in the end, his very life itself. 

The Liberator’s military exploits place him 
among the great captains of all times. At 
the age of 42, he had been in the field for 15 
years and had directed nearly 500 battles 
over some 3 million square miles of territory. 
He had led his armies of barefoot heroes 
through the steamy boglands of the Mag- 
dalena Valley in his march to liberate Bogota 
as well as over the towering ice-capped peaks 
of the Andes on numerous occasions, at alti- 
tudes up to 15,000 feet. 

Early in 1829, the final victory was won 
and the lands which today comprise the Re- 
publics of Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Venezuela were free. Panama had, of 
her own will, also come under his protection. 

As a man possessed of broad vision, objec- 
tive political reality, and an unshakable con- 
viction of the true causes and meaning of 
freedom, the Liberator also ranks high among 
the most farsighted statesmen of history. 

His three outstanding documents were the 
Manifesto of Cartegena, the Jamaica Letter, 
and the Bolivar Constitution. In addition, 
his many speeches, proclamations, and vast 
amount of correspondence to people through- 
out the world mark him as one of history's 
clearest thinkers and writers, and the most 
articulate, colorful, and spontaneous orator 
of his day. 
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He lived in the 19th century, but his 
thoughts, his philosophy, and his conception 
of the need for Pan American Union and 
solidarity are of equal significance to all of 
us today nearly two centuries later. 

His amazing prophetic Jamaica letter out- 
lined the need for a union of all the Repub- 
lics of America—not governmental—but 
rather of peoples united for mutual protec- 
tion against encroachment of decadent 
political philosophies. 

The Liberator sincerely believed in free- 
dom of speech and of the press and granted 
them to the fullest extent. He did not be- 
lieve in force as a substitute for reason. In 
the Bolivar Constitution of 1819, he wrote: 

“Nothing is so dangerous as permitting 
unlimited power to remain in the same citi- 
zen for a long period of time. That system 
of government is the most perfect which 
produces the greatest measure of happiness, 
social security and political stability for its 
people.” 

Simón Bolivar—the Liberator—fought to 
destroy tyranny. He believed it better to die 
for freedom than to live in slavery; that 
freedom and democracy go hand in hand 
but that democracy must balance the de- 
mands of liberty and those of stability with- 
in- a free society to prevent the rise of 
anarchy. 

Importantly, too, he believed that interna- 
tional problems can be best met by the free 
peoples of the world bound together in a 
common determination to seek all solutions 
through peaceful negotiations, in an atmos- 
phere of mutual understanding and trust. 

It is most fitting and proper that so dis- 
tinguished a man should be honored by the 
issuance of these United States Champions 
of Liberty commemorative postage stamps. 

The likeness of Simón Bolivar reproduced 
on these beautiful stamps is based on a por- 
trait painted by Ricardo Acevedo-Bernal 
which was kindly furnished the Post Office 
Department by the Embassy of Venezuela 
here in Washington. The three artist mem- 
bers of the Department’s Citizens’ Stamp 
Advisory Committee—Messrs. Arnold Cope- 
land, Ervine Metzl, and William Buckley— 
collaborated on the visual plan for the stamp 
which was so skillfully engraved and printed 
by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

These new stamps are being issued in both 
the 4-cent denomination for use on first-class 
mail in the United States as of August 1, 
1958, and in the 8-cent denomination for in- 
ternational surface mail, We have author- 
ized an initial printing of 120 million of the 
4-cent denomination and 40 million of the 
8-cent denomination. Tomorrow both these 
stamps will be on sale in the Nation’s 36,605 
post offices. Their widespread use through- 
out the world will reemphasize the impor- 
tance that Simón Bolivar’s life and deeds 
hold for all liberty-loving peoples. 

It is now my pleasure to present auto- 
graphed albums of these Simon Bolivar 
stamps to a group of distinguished persons. 


Antitrust Restraints Essential in Sports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to insert my statement 
before the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, on H. R. 10378 and S. 
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4070, Thursday, 1958. The 

statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL CEL~ 
LER, OF New YorK, BEFORE THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY OF 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
on H. R. 10378 anv S. 4070, THURSDAY, 
Juny 24, 1958 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I welcome this opportunity to testify 

on the organized team sports bills, H, R. 

10378 and 8. 4070. 

It is unfortunate that Congress, during 
these parlous times, must give its attention 
to special legislation for organized profes- 
sional team sports. I am sure you will all 
agree that many of the other domestic and 
international issues that now confront Con- 
gress overshadow these sports bills. 

The Supreme Court’s decisions on profes- 
sional sports, however, call for Congress to 
take some action. In the first place, the Su- 
preme Court has rendered contradictory de- 
cisions on the application of the antitrust 
laws to the business of presenting profes- 
sional team sports exhibitions. Further, in 
both the baseball and football cases, the 
Supreme Court suggested that Congress 
clarify its intent on the relationship of the 
antitrust laws to these businesses. 

There is another reason that requires this 
subcommittee to make a careful and pene- 
trating examination into the issues involved 
in these bills. Both S. 4070 and H. R. 10378, 
as it passed the House, represent a new 
departure in Federal legislation dealing with 
interstate commerce. These bills repudiate 
the antitrust policies that have been the 
cornerstone of our Federal interstate com- 
merce legislation. 

These bills contain a novel approach to 
the discharge of Congress’ responsibility. 
Customarily, controversial practices that 
affect interstate commerce are subject to 
the antitrust laws and are resolved in the 
forum of the Federal courts. If in special 
circumstances we grant exemption to an in- 
dustry from the antitrust laws, in the past 
we have vested responsibility in some Gov- 
ernment official or body to supervise the af- 
fairs of the exempted industry. These bilis, 
however, in complete disregard of our cus- 
tom and experience, would vest unfettered 
control over the interstate business of pro- 
fessional team sports exhibitions in the 
hands of a small number of private club 
owners. Unlike any other business in the 
United States, the club owners would not 
be responsible to any kind of governmental 
authority for the essential parts of their 
business operations. We should proceed with 
the utmost caution on such a course. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take the time 
of the subcommittee to analyze the various 
Supreme Court’s sports decisions, or to de- 
scribe the general nature of these sports 
enterprises. I would like, however, to sup- 
plement my statement by inserting in the 
Record at this time a copy of House Re- 
port No. 1720, of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, entitled “The Applicability of Anti- 
trust Laws to Organized Professional Team 
Sports.” On pages 2 through 7, this report 
sets forth these matters in detail. It is 
clear that these sports are substantial busi- 
nesses in interstate commerce. 

The Antitrust Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary on two occasions 
has conducted extensive investigations into 
the business of organized professional team 
sports. In both of these investigations the 
subcommittee concluded that these sports 
should have special treatment under the 
antitrust laws. Both times the committee 
concluded that there should be application 
of the rule of reason so that team sports 
would be neither completely exempt from, 
nor tally subject to, the antitrust laws. 

The subcommittee’s 1952 report, which re- 
sulted from its study of business practices in 
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organized baseball, concentrated on the oper- 
ations of baseball's reserve-clause system. 
On page 231, the subcommittee unanimously 
concluded: 

“A statute granting a reasonably limited 
exemption for the reserve clause would avoid 
the principal objections to either a blanket 
immunity or a flat condemnation of organ- 
ized baseball's reserve rules, For this reason 
the subcommittee has carefully considered 
the wisdom of recommending the enactment 
of broadly phrased legislation intended to 
accomplish this objective. Such a bill would 
state in general terms that the antitrust laws 
shall not apply to reasonable rules and reg- 
ulations which promote competition among 
baseball clubs, even though they restrain 
competition for players’ services—as does the 
reserve clause—provided that such rules 
guarantee players a reasonable opportunity 
to advance in their profession and to be paid 
at a rate commensurate with their ability. 
This type of legislation would lay down a 
rule of reason for baseball. It would give 
no protection to activities designed to thwart 
geographic realinement of major league fran- 
chises, or to arbitrary blacklisting of players 
in the course of a ‘war’ against an independ- 
ent league. On the other hand, the reason- 
able and necessary utilization of the reserve 
clause would be protected against successful 
antitrust attack.” 

In 1957, after the Radovich case, the sub- 
committee studied carefully the organization 
and practices of baseball, football, basketball, 
and hockey. On the basis of this study, the 
Antitrust Subcommittee concluded that spe- 
cial application of the antitrust rule of rea- 
son was justified, so as to exempt those activ- 
ities that were reasonably necessary for con- 
tinuation of the sports. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee agreed with this conclusion. The bill 
recommended by the Judiciary Committee 
accommodated the national antitrust policy 
to the public interest in assuring that the 
team sports continue. 

The bill recommended by the Judiciary 
Committee made it clear that the Sherman, 
Clayton, and Federal Trade Commission Acts 
apply to the four named team sports, but 
provides that certain activities in these 
sports, that might otherwise be held to vio- 
late the antitrust laws are to be permitted 
if reasonably necessary for continuation of 
the sport. 

The Judiciary Committee bill declared that 
certain activities, because they are reason- 
ably necessary to the achievement of the 
objectives considered fundamental to con- 
tinued public presentation of professional 
sports contests, would not violate the anti- 
trust laws. These basic objectives were (1) 
the equalization of competitive playing 
strengths; (2) the right to operate within 
specified geographic areas, which would in- 
clude (3) reasonable regulation of telecasting 
and other broadcasting of sports contests; 
and (4) the preservation of public confidence 
in the honesty in sports contests. 

The Judiciary Committee bill’s exemptions 
from the antitrust laws would have included, 
if reasonable and necessary to the continua- 
tion of the sport: 

1. Baseball and football’s reserve clause 
recognition systems, football's player draft, 
the farm systems, and the draft and waiver 
rules; 

2. Territorial restrictions and such regula- 
tion of TV and radio broadcasts as are needed 
to preserve these territories; 

3. The creation of the office of a commis- 
sioner, with authority to take action as 
needed to protect the honesty of sports con- 
tests; 

4. Such agreements and rules among the 
teams involyed as necessary to continue the 
sport. 

It is unfortunate that the House of Repre- 
sentatives rejected the “reasonably neces- 
sary” test and adopted the bill which was 
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substituted for the Judiciary Committee’s 
bill. Without the “reasonably necessary” 
test, complete exemption from the antitrust 
laws is given for nearly all parts of organized 
sports business. 

The opponents to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s bill contended that unless complete 
antitrust exemption is given to the club 
owners, even for unreasonable actions, the 
courts would be flooded with a multitude of 
antitrust suits. This argument has no merit. 

Football, basketball, and hockey now all 
are subject fully to the antitrust laws. There 
has been no great multitude of antitrust 
suits in these sports. There has been no 
harassment by litigation. 

It is commonplace for businessmen to raise 
the specter of litigation when amendments 
to the antitrust laws are considered. This is 
the time-honored argument when any effort 
is made to curtail the abuses of the powerful. 
The same arguments were made when the 
Sherman Act was originally considered. 

These arguments were not persuasive then 
and should not be persuasive now. Applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws has not resulted 
in unjustified litigation. No industry has 
been destroyed by application of the anti- 
trust laws. 

Baseball’s club owners use this argument 
to mask the real reason they were opposed to 
the Judiciary Committee’s bill. The real rea- 
son is that they want to be free to continue 
to be unreasonable in the way they manage 
baseball's business. 

You will note that the bill recommended 
by the Judiciary Committee was phrased in 
general terms. This accords with the wise 
practice of drafting antitrust legislation so 
that the law will be flexible and thus be able 
to meet changing circumstaices and new in- 
dustry practices. It would be self-defeating, 
I think, to attempt to enact a code which 
would specify in detail the particular sports 
activities that would be exempted from the 
antitrust laws and those specific activities 
which would remain subject to the law. 

It is far preferable for Congress in sports 
legislation to enact general antitrust guides 
and standards which the courts can apply. 
Congress must permit as much flexibility in 
the management of these businesses as is 
consistent with the public interest in assur- 
ing continuation of the sports contests. 

I would like now to turn to H. R. 10378, 
as amended by the House of Representatives, 
and Senator HENNING's identical bill, S. 4070. 
The effects of these bills may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Complete exemption from the antitrust 
laws for all essential aspects of the business 
or organized team sport exhibitions is grant- 
ed. The bill is a repudiation of the antitrust 
laws and the policies they represent. 

2. Under the bill only minor operations in 
the sports exhibition business, such as the 
sale or lease of ball parks and the operation 
of peanut and other concessions, would be 
subject to the antitrust laws. 

3. Club owners could arbitrarily and un- 
fairly restrain trade for purposes totally un- 
related to continued presentation of sports 
contests. Club owners, for example, could 
agree: (a) not to recognize any players’ asso- 
ciation; (b) that no more than one team 
could be located in any metropolitan area, 
regardless of size; or that some areas of the 
country would never qualify for major league 
ball; (c) that the same interests could own 
or control two or more clubs. This is the 
present situation in the hockey league. 

4. Although restraints on a citizen's right 
‘to pursue his trade or profession historically 
have been prohibited, players will be deprived 
of any disinterested forum in which they can 
secure redress for their grievances. The bill 
ousts the courts entirely and no objective 
arbiter is substituted. The bargaining posi- 
‘tion of players, and the players’ representa- 
‘tives, is destroyed by the bill. 

5. The bill permits the club owners to be 
absolutely free, with no restraint on their 
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actions. The public interest in the con- 
tinued availability to the public of sports 
contests, therefore, is not protected. There 
is no reason for antitrust exemption other 
than to protect the public interest in the 
continuation of the sport. 

6. Club owners would be free to boycott 
and to take other reprisals against former 
players no longer in the organized sport, or 
against business interests not directly en- 
gaged in the organized sport. Sports com- 
missioners could blacklist, boycott, and cen- 
sor sports announcers and commentators on 
TV and radio broadcasts and newscasts. In 
this connection, I would point out football’s 
constitution and bylaws already provide, in 
article X, which was adopted in 1957: 

“SECTION 1. Any contract entered into by 
any club for telecasting or broadcasting its 
games shall be subject to the conditions 
that— 

“(a) The sponsor, the contract itself, the 
broadcasters who telecast or broadcast such 
games, and men who do the color; also any 
person or persons who do a pre-game and/or 
post-game show from inside the park, must 
have written approval of the commissioner 
of the National Football League. * * * 

“(b) Any broadcaster may be removed by 
the commissioner for conduct considered by 
the commissioner as detrimental to the Na- 
tional Football League or professional foot- 
ball.” 

The commissioner, of course, has virtually 
unlimited power to determine what, in his 
judgment is detrimental to the National 
Football League, or to professional football. 

7. Almost the entire United States could 
be blacked out from telecasts of major-league 
baseball games, whether or not the blackout 
is needed to protect minor-league territories. 
In addition, the major leagues could black- 
out United States free television in order 
that they could charge for games on pay-TV 
or on closed circuit TV. 

I understand that the subcommittee has 
already given considerable attention to the 
serious impact the bill could have on radio 
and television broadcasts of sports contests. 
At the present time, no sport, not even base- 
ball, has any antitrust exemption for re- 
straints on radio or television broadcasting. 
Personally, I have great reservations about 
the necessity for any special antitrust treat- 
ment for sports with respect to radio or tele- 
vision. 

It seems clear, however, that in baseball 
the major league television broadcasts con- 
stitute a threat to the minor leagues. Ac- 
cordingly, even though an other industry was 
involved, the Judiciary Committee’s report 
on H. R. 10378 stated, on page 9, that the 
“reasonably necessary” test “* * * will per- 
mit reasonable arrangements in baseball be- 
tween the major and minor leagues to pro- 
tect the territorial markets of the minor 
leagues from penetration by radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts of the major leagues. 
These arrangements, of course, may include 
only those restraints which are reasonably 
necessary to assure continuation of the 
sport.” 

Without the “reasonably necessary” test, 
which was recommended by the Judiciary 
Committee, however, the club owners may 
take any action they desire, no matter how 
unreasonable. That the club owners may 
take unreasonable action in the television 
field is apparent from the proposal that the 
Department of Justice already has refused 
to approve. Under the 75-mile rule sought 
by organized baseball, approximately two- 
thirds of the United States and almost 90 
percent of the United States population 
could be blacked out from television broad- 
casts of major league games. 

It should be borne in mind that baseball 
proposes to black out major league games 
even if the affected minor league is not act- 
ually playing a game. Under the day and 
date rule, major league games would be 
blacked out in the afternoon even though 
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the minor league team was not going to play 
until night. Clearly it is unreasonable to 
deprive the public of the right to see a 
broadcast of major league games to this 
extent. 

In his testimony on July 16, Baseball 
Commissioner Ford Frick told you that en- 
actment of these bills would not result in 
such a TV blackout. He says the owners 
would not act unreasonably in this regard. 
He may be right. It is quite possible that 
the major league owners’ greed for money, 
even at the risk of destroying the minors, 
cannot be controlled by the Commissioner, 
even if these bills become law. 

Ford Frick’s own statement shows that 
money, not the welfare of the minor leagues, 
determines the club owner’s actions in the 
TV question. Mr. Frick stated in this re- 
gard: 

“There will be as much broadcasting and 
telecasting as the proper protection of gate 
receipts of other clubs will permit, because 
the major league clubs need the revenues 
from broadcasting and telecasting to stay in 
business.” 

Another aspect of restrictions on radio and 
television broadcasting that should be noted, 
is the fact that the right to exclusive terri- 
tories would carry with it the right to con- 
trol competition from radio and television 
broadcasts in that territory. If the subcom- 
mittee determines that no regulation of 
broadcasting or telecasting should be per- 
mitted, it will be necessary to do more than 
strike out clause 4 on page 2 of the bills. In 
addition, a specific exception will have to 
be added in clause 3 to eliminate the right 
to control telecasts and broadcasts within 
the specified areas. 

I hope that the subcommittee will not 
conclude that this bill would be accepted 
if something were done to “clean up” the 
radio and television situation. There is no 
justification for Congress to grant a com- 
plete antitrust exemption for the internal 
operations of these organized sports busi- 
nesses. 

It should be borne in mind that the office 
of the commissioner cannot be relied upon 
to protect the public, the players or the 
sport. The commissioner is paid by, and 
his office is controlled by, the club owners. 
Their interests are the interests he protects. 

Ford Frick, for example, cannot control 
the baseball owners. He admitted it to 
the committee, With respect to bonus pay- 
ments for players by the major league teams, 
he said: “It’s absolutely haywire, downright 
crazy.” Still he does nothing to clean up 
the situation. His office is too frail a reed 
for us to rely upon. 

Business practices that have developed 
over the years in these sports, involving the 
reserve clause, the territorial rights of the 
clubs, and the creation and operation of the 
Office of the Commissioner, contain oppor- 
tunities for grave abuses. Congress cannot 
delegate control over these business prac- 
tices entirely to private parties. 

In order to make this clear on your rec- 
ord, I shall spend the balance of my time 
in an examination of the club owners’ 
abuses in these sports, particularly in or- 
ganized baseball. 


COURT DECISIONS 


The Supreme Court has never ruled upon 
the legality of the business practices that 
are employed in any of these team sports. 
All that the Supreme Court has ever done 
is to decide that the business of profes- 
sional baseball was not in interstate com- 
merce while the business of professional 
football was in interstate commerce and, 
therefore, subject to the antitrust laws. 

Over the years, however, lower courts have 
had an opportunity to examine the organi- 
zation and practices of professional baseball. 
In each instance, the Court has been se- 
verely critical of what it found. 
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Gardella case 


In the Gardella case in 1949 the Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit reversed 
the trial court and held (2 to 1) that the 
business of baseball was in interstate com- 
merce. Judge Frank there stated (172 Fed, 
2d 402, 409) that he would overrule the 1922 
Federal Baseball case because “* * * we 
have here a monopoly which, in its effect on 
ballplayers like the plaintiff possess char- 
acteristics shockingly repugnant to moral 
principles that, at least since the War Be- 
tween the States, have been basic in Amer- 
ica, as shown by the 13th amendment to the 
Constitution, condemning ‘involuntary ser- 
vitude,’ and by subsequent Congressional 
enactments on that subject.” 


Chase case 


In 1914, Judge Bissell, in a New York 
Supreme Court decision, found that baseball 
was not in interstate commerce and there- 
fore not subject to the Sherman Act. Judge 
Bissell, however, remarked upon the way the 
owners of professional baseball clubs oper- 
ated their business, in the following words: 

“There is no difference in principle be- 
tween the system of servitude built up by 
the operation of this national agreement, 
which * * * provides for the purchase, sale, 
barter, and exchange of the services of base- 
ball players—skilled laborers—without their 
consent, and the system of peonage brought 
into the United States from Mexico and 
thereafter existing for a time within the 
Territory of New Mexico. * * * The system 
created by ‘organized baseball’ in recent 
years presents the questions of the estab- 
lishment of a scheme by which the personal 
freedom, the right to contract for their labor 
wherever they will, of 10,000 skilled labor- 
ers, is placed under the dominion of a be- 
nevolent despotism through the operations 
of the monopoly established by the national 
agreement.” (American League Baseball 
Club v. Chase (149 N. Y. S. 6, 19 (1914).) 

Surely statements such as these from ob- 
jective and dispassionate jurists must give 
us pause, The business with which we are 
dealing commonly engages in trade re- 
straints which have long since been outlawed 
in every other American commercial area. 
We cannot close our eyes to the facts. We 
cannot give total immunity from the anti- 
trust laws to the owners of these business 
enterprises. There is nothing to justify the 
grant by Congress of absolute authority to 
the club owners to operate their businesses 
(unlike any other businessman in the United 
States) under no legal restraints whatsoever. 


Business practices 


The reserve clause recognition system 
among the owners—where every member of 
the sport agrees that one club will be given 
the exclusive right to the services of a par- 
ticular player—frequently has been used as a 
bargaining weapon to keep down player sal- 
aries. 

Ty Cobb case 

In the 82d Congress, the Antitrust Sub- 
committee conducted an intensive investiga- 
tion into business practices of professional 
baseball. Ty Cobb, one of the truly greats of 
baseball, testified at those hearings, and told 
about abuse of the reserve clause system as 
early as 1914. Ty Cobb described to the com- 
mittee the threats he received from the own- 
ers of the Detroit Tigers when he asked for 
more money. 

In 1912 Ty Cobb had earned a salary of 
$9,000. In that season he led the American 
League in batting for the sixth consecutive 
year and so asked for an increase in salary 
to $15,000. Mr. Navin, the owner of the De- 
troit Tigers, finally gave Ty Cobb the follow- 
ing ultimatum: “You will play with Detroit, 
otherwise you will never play in organized 
baseball.” (H. Rept. No. 2002, 82d Cong. 
2d sess., Organized Baseball, p. 217.) 

Only a threat of Congressional investiga- 
tion at that time on the ground that the re- 
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serve clause “looks like peonage” forced the 
Tigers to come to terms with Ty Cobb, Pub- 
lic opinion may be relied upon to help out 
an exceptional player when he has been 
threatened by the owner; however, public 
opinion cannot be relied upon to protect the 
rights of the average player from the greed 
of the men who own their contracts. 
Mickey Owens case 

The record of the Antitrust Subcommittee 
is replete with instances where baseball club 
owners have abused their powers. Group 
boycotts by the owners are customary where 
a player has been suspended by the com- 
missioner for violations of the rules handed 
down by the owners. These boycotts are em- 
ployed against players even after they have 
left organized baseball and have entered 
another line of business. Agreements exist 
whereby, stadiums and ball parks are denied 
even for exhibition game purposes. No 
player in organized baseball can appear in 
such an exhibition game on penalty of being 
blacklisted himself. Whatever may be the 
justification for discipline within the organ- 
ized team sports, certainly there can be no 
condonation of organized group boycotts 
against persons no longer within the organ- 
ized sport. However, that is the situation 
that now exists in organized professional 
baseball and will continue unless some re- 
sponsibility is fixed upon baseball club 
owners by removal of their antitrust exemp- 


tion. Disregard for public 

The history of baseball is replete with in- 
stances of arbitrary refusal on the part of the 
club owners to authorize the creation of new 
major league teams or the transfer of major 
league teams to new markets. Only recently, 
after extensive criticism in the press and 
in Congress, has organized baseball made any 
effort to reflect the population changes in the 
growth of the United States. Even now the 
adjustment made in major league baseball 
has been to take major league teams from 
the east coast and put them on the west 
coast rather than to create new major league 
teams or another major league. 

Yankee monopoly of New York 

Baseball’s present lack of responsibility 
under the antitrust laws is reflected in the 
situation where, by agreement, organized 
baseball has given to the Yankees the exclu- 
sive right to the New York City market. 
Unless the Yankees consent, no replacement 
can come to New York to take the place of the 
Dodgers and the Giants. Surely such an 
agreement was unreasonable. Nonetheless it 
can be perpetuated if baseball's total exemp- 
tion from the antitrust laws is continued. 

In conclusion, I would say this: It would 
be better, in my view, to have no sports 
legislation whatsoever, even though the Su- 
preme Court has rendered contradictory de- 
cisions, than to enact these bills your com- 
mittee is considering. Our antitrust policies 
should not be repudiated in this manner. 
Complete antitrust exemption should de- 
mand a much more persuasive justification 
than these club owners have thus far been 
able to show. 


Graduate Education Expansion Programs 
in the Proposed National Education 
Defense Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in the 
interest of national security, especially 
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during these tense times of international 
turmoil, the provision in the proposed 
National Defense Education Act for the 
expansion of the Nation’s graduate ed- 
ucation programs is of unprecedented 
significance to the American educational 
system. The urgency of our need dic- 
tates that we provide more adequately 
for the staffing of our institutions of 
higher education. 

This need for assistance to graduate 
education programs existed long before 
the stark realization of sputnik’s chal- 
lenge and the resultant widespread rec- 
ognition of America’s educational short- 
comings. In fact, many of these educa- 
tional deficiencies had already been 
analyzed by the President's Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School 
and presented in their second report to 
the President last July. I was especially 
impressed by the foresight of the Com- 
mittee members when, in their consid- 
eration of graduate education, they 
affirmed that— 

At the present more than 225,000 ful-time 
and part-time instructional staff members 
serve in 1,900 colleges and universities, of 
which over 1,300 grant at least one kind of 
degree. 

A number of variables, including the speed 
with which enrollments rise, student-teacher 
ratios and the rate of faculty turnover, will 
affect the total needs for college teachers 
in the next several years. Taking conserva- 
tive estimates with respect to these variables, 
somewhere between 180,000 and 270,000 new 
college teachers must be recruited in a dozen 
years—between 15,000 and 22,500 annually. 
Less conservative assumptions would indt- 
cate a considerably higher need. 

The graduate schools, source of the most 
advanced education for college teachers, are 
currently awarding about 9,000 doctoral de- 
grees annually. Into teaching go probably 
no more than 5,000 of these candidates, a 
considerable proportion of whom are already 
engaged in teaching before receiving their 
doctorates. The cumulative deficit at the 
doctoral level is an alarming prospect, 

About half of the new college teachers now 
come from other sources than graduate 
schools. One source is high-school faculties. 
But since the quality of college education is 
heavily dependent upon strong secondary 
schools, this is robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Further aggravating the problem is the 
aging of the population of college teachers, 
more than 35 percent of whom are already 
45 or over, and the relatively small pool from 
which to recruit. The 24- to 45-age group in 
our population is already relatively small. 
Because of the low birth rate of the depres- 
sion years this group will actually decrease 
in the next decade, just when the student 
population is reaching new heights. Faculty 
reduction by death and retirement appears 
likely to accelerate at a time when the stu- 
dent population is increasing from the 
present 3 million to an estimated 6 million. 


The President’s Committee further 
reported: 

Important areas of knowledge such as the 
fields of classical learning, history, litera- 
ture, philosophy, the social studies and 
theoretical science have their principal, if not 
unique, sponsorship in the universities and 
colleges. Salaries in these fields are not so 
affected by outside demand as in the pro- 
fessional and technological fields. 

Yet we dare not concentrate on certain 
fields of serious present shortage in the com- 
petitive market, to the exclusion of other 
fields, for we must look forward to long- 
range progress in all fields of knowledge, 
Indeed, in a society with increasing tech- 
nological bias it becomes increasingly im- 
portant that high talent be attracted into 
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research and teaching in the social studies, 
the humanities, and pure science. 


More evidence of the need to assist in 
programs for graduate expansion to pro- 
vide for the staffing of the Nation's col- 
leges and universities was presented 
during the recent House hearings on 
scholarship and loan programs when Dr. 
Lawrence Derthick, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, testified that: 


Attention has been called repeatedly to the 
critical shortage of first-rate teachers in this 
country today. The need is great at all levels 
of education, and it is becoming increas- 
ingly pressing in the institutions of higher 
education. The colleges and universities 
will soon be flooded with students far beyond 
their present numbers, and they will there- 
fore require greatly increased numbers of 
teachers. 

It will take more of an effort to find and 
train these teachers than is generally real- 
ized because today the graduate schools of 
our universities award annually somewhat 
less than 9,000 doctoral degrees. This degree 
represents the desired and standard prepa- 
ration for teaching in college. It is to be 
hoped that in the years ahead more stu- 
dents will receive it, but present trends are 
not reassuring. The output has been al- 
most at a standstill for a number of years. 

Here I want to say a word about the quali- 
fications of new full-time college teachers. 
Recent studies indicate a deterioration in 
these qualifications. For example, in 1953-54, 
40 percent of all college teachers held doc- 
toral degrees, but in this same year only 31 
percent of the new college teachers had such 
degrees. Three years later the latter figure 
had dropped to 23 percent, which represents 
a serious loss indeed. 


In the same statement, Dr. Derthick 
emphasized the need to improve college- 
level teaching in certain essential fields. 
Dr. Derthick said: 


The quality of new full-time college teach- 
ers is uneven as between the different sub- 
ject-matter fields. The deterioration is felt 
more severely in fields with which the Nation 
is now much concerned—physical science, 
mathematics, and engineering. In these the 
percentages of new full-time college teachers 
with the doctorate declined in 3 years by 18 
percent, 40 percent, and 30 percent, respec- 
tively. 

Many of the graduate schools have few 
students because the schools do not have 
the resources to instruct larger numbers. 
Graduate education is costly. It requires 
extensive and costly library and laboratory 
facilities. The direction of graduate students 
is largely on an individual basis, which means 
that the ratio of teachers to students is 
necessarily high. Moreover, many graduate 
students have families for whom living ac- 
commodations must be made available. This 
heavy cost limits the number of universities 
that can offer acceptable opportunities for 
graduate study. 

Consequently, today there are only some 
163 institutions out of a national total of 
1,856 that confer doctoral degrees based on 
graduate instruction. Sixty-nine of these are 
under public control and 94 are under pri- 
vate control. In the year 1955-56, 60 insti- 
tutions each conferred fewer than 10 doc- 
toral degrees, and 103 conferred 10 or more. 
Only a few—27 to be exact—awarded more 
than 100 such degrees. It appears, there- 
fore, that a considerable potential exists for 
increasing the output of our graduate 
schools. 


The extreme importance of the role 
of the Federal Government in aiding the 
expansion of graduate education through 
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a program of fellowships was supported 
by the testimony of Dr. Philip Coombs, 
director of the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, when 
he stated before the subcommittee: 

I believe the Federal Government can do 
more than it is now doing to assist in this 
direction without in any sense taking over 
control of education. 

First, higher education in the United 
States today is seriously threatened by an 
erosion of quality. This erosion is already 
taking place, due in no small measure to in- 
adequate economic resources and to the in- 
efficient use of those resources. The decline 
of educational quality, which we can ill af- 
ford at this point in history, can only be 
averted if our colleges and universities are 
better financed, if they succeed in getting a 
larger share of the Nation’s finest manpower 
for teaching, and if they make the most 
efficient use of that manpower and other 
resources, 

It seems to me that there are two factors 
here. The first and most basic is that our 
economy, our society as a whole, is up 
against an overall shortage of high ability 
manpower, not only in science and engineer- 
ing, but in other fields as well. This not 
because we have a smaller supply than we 
used to have but, rather, because the dy- 
namic growth of our economy has created 
a much greater demand than ever. 

The second factor is that teaching is at an 
increasing competitive disadvantage in bid- 
ding for its share of this limited supply of 
well-educated manpower. We have allowed 
economic rewards for teaching to deteriorate 
in relation to the rewards for other occu- 
pations. We have allowed the prestige of 
teaching, apart from the economic rewards, 
to deteriorate relative to other flelds de- 
manding the same quality of manpower. 

To correct the situation, it seems to me, 
we must move in two directions. First, we 
must do everything we can to expand the 
overall supply of highly trained manpower. 
This we can only do through strengthening 
education, and it is a slow process. We can- 
not perform miracles in a year or two, but 
we must start promptly toward this long- 
run goal. 

Secondly, we must put teaching in a 
stronger competitive position, partly by 
raising salaries substantially, but also by 
utilizing good teachers as effectively as we 
can, thereby making the supply go further. 
We must make teaching much more attrac- 
tive, not merely in financial rewards but in 
the challenge of the work itself, so that our 
ablest young people will enter the field in 
large numbers. 


The urgency of this need for a pro- 
gram of graduate felowships was also 
stressed by Dr. Charles C. Cole, Jr., of 
Columbia University who urged on be- 
half of the Association for Higher 
Education that: 

Congress * * * provide Federal funds for 
the support of a program of fellowships for 
5§,000-graduate students the first-year of its 
operation. 

We also urge that students granted scholar- 
ships and fellowships under any new Federal 
program that may be enacted be left com- 
pletely free to choose their own subject- 
matter fields of study and occupational ob- 
jectives in the recognized institutions they 
choose to attend, without any limitations 
imposed by their acceptance of such scholar- 
ships or fellowships. 


The value of Federal assistance for the 
expansion of graduate education pro- 
grams was again underscored by the 
testimony of Dr. John Tyler Caldwell, 
representative of the American Associa- 
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tion of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities and the State Universities 
Association and president of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, when he noted that: 

Most of the proposals before Congress in- 
volve increasing the supply of students, while 
the primary need of our colleges and univer- 
sities is for help with which tu make it pos- 
sible to educate the students now enrolled 
and to be enrolled, whether measures to in- 
crease this number are adopted or not. 

This is not to say that there is no place 
for scholarship and loan programs and we 
do not wish to be categorical on that, but 
we do say that if we want to talk about 
quality education we have to talk about more 
than increasing the supply of students in 
the colleges and universities. 

I just say that we often debate in this 
country now the either-or of quantity and 
mass education as against quality. Certain- 
ly we need to do both; that is, we need to 
educate all the people and we need to pro- 
vide quality education at every level. 

I cannot speak too strongly in support of 

these measures to provide graduate fellow- 
ships, 
Baccalaureate-degree graduates, particu- 
larly in sicence, engineering, and mathe- 
matics, have many immediate and well- 
paying offers of employment in industry. 
The alternative road to a doctoral degree and 
qualification for high-level basic and applied 
research and teaching is long and the finan- 
cial problems serious, particularly at the 
normal time of and establishment 
of a family. Adequate fellowship help is 
essential. 


The vital need for this program was 
outlined more fully in Dr. Caldwell’s 
prepared statement for the subcommit- 
tee in which he asserts: 

The provision of additional and substan- 
tial graduate fellowships is essential in both 
the long and short run. It will have an early 
impact on our supply of highly qualified 
personnel. Baccalaureate-degree graduates, 
particularly in science, engineering, and 
mathematics, have many immediate and 
well-paying offers of employment in indus- 
try. The alternative road to a doctoral de- 
gree and qualification for high-level basic 
and applied research and teaching is long 
and the financial problems serious, particu- 
larly at the normal time of marriage and 
establishment of a family. Adequate fel- 
lowship help is essential. 

We need to strengthen and expand gradu- 
ate schools through the Nation and one very 
practical way to do it is to give aid to quali- 
fied graduate schools and to award some 
fellowships through the graduate schools. 


The House Committee on Education 
and Labor report on the proposed Na- 
tional Defense Education Act—House 
Report 2157—points to this same neces- 
sity for a fellowship program: 

One great need of the Nation is to in- 
crease the number of highly trained per- 
sons produced by the graduate schools of 
our universities. There is a special need 
to increase the number of graduates who 
will teach in the colleges and universities 
since today the number of persons with the 
degree of doctor of philosophy (the stand- 
ard degree for college teachers) who enter 
teaching is decreasing. For example, a re- 
cent study found that among 829 colleges 
and universities in 1956 a total of 1,196 
teaching positions remained unfilled. In 
1953-54, 40 percent of all college teachers 
held doctoral degrees, but in this same year 
only 31 percent of new college teachers had 
such degrees. Three years later the latter 
figure had dropped to 23 percent, which 
represented a serious loss. ` 
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Only some 160 institutions of higher edu- 
cation confer earned doctoral degrees. 
About 60 confer fewer than 10 degrees each 
and between 25 and 30 award more than 
100 each. Thus, about 75 institutions con- 
ferring between 10 and 100 degrees provide 
a considerable potential for increasing the 
output of graduate doctoral degrees. With 
some financial assistance to these institu- 
tions and financial aid to graduate students, 
graduate education will be materially ex- 
panded, 


A majority of the full House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor concurred 
with the testimony presented to the sub- 
committee, thus decisively substantiat- 
ing the demand for Federal assistance in 
this area. As the committee reported: 

The expressed aim of the program is, in 
addition, to further the objective of increas- 
ing the facilities available in the Nation for 
the graduate training of college or univer- 
sity level teachers and of promoting a wider 
geographical distribution of such facilities 
throughout the Nation. 


The program would provide for the 
award of 1,000 fellowships for the first 
year and 1,500 for each of the 3 suc- 
ceeding years. Fellowships can be re- 
tained for 2 years following the initial 
year of award. 

Fellowship holders will receive a sti- 
pend of $2,000 for the first academic year 
of study following the baccalaureate de- 
gree, $2,200 for the second such year and 
$2,400 for the third such year. An ad- 
ditional amount of $400 for each such 
year will be awarded for each dependent 
of the fellowship holder. 

Fellowships are to be awarded by the 
graduate schools of universities follow- 
ing approval of the Commissioner of 
Education based upon a finding that the 
graduate program of the university has 
been expanded or is anew program. On 
the basis of such finding, the Commis- 
sioner shall pay to the institution the 
sum of not less than $500 or not more 
than $2,500 per academic year which is 
determined by the Commissioner to con- 
stitute that portion of the cost of a new 
graduate program or the expansion of 
an existing graduate program which is 
reasonably attributable to each fellow- 
ship authorized to be awarded by the 
approved institution. 

Holders of fellowships will be required 
to maintain satisfactory academic 
standing and to devote essentially full 
time to study or research in the field in 
which the fellowship is awarded. Fel- 
lowship holders will not be permitted to 
engage in gainful employment other 
than part-time employment by the in- 


stitution in teaching, research, or simi- - 


lar activity. 

I believe that the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School and the facts presented 
to the House subcommittee by promi- 
nent leaders in the field of education 
constitute more than ample evidence of 
a role to be fulfilled by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the expansion of graduate 
education programs in the United 
States. The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 under the provisions of 
title VI would establish this vital Fed- 
eral assistance, 
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Attorney Meyer “Duke” Kaufman, World 
War I Veteran, Dies at 71 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 25, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago members of the Illinois delega- 
tion from the Chicago area know that a 
good samaritan died the other day, Tues- 
day. No one seemed to care much except 
his immediate family and the press boys, 
police, and the legal fraternity around 
the police courts building in Chicago. 
He was the courtroom battler of another 
generation—fighting for the rights of the 
poor at the bar of justice where real 
justice must be held inviolate, the poor 
man’s supreme court—the municipal 
court—where the very roots of the ele- 
mental law, in its application creates 
respect and instills confidence in the 
citizen, alien or newcomer in our 
American institutions. 

Duke, as he was called, was a fiery 
orator and respected for his knowledge 
of the law—with or without fee he put 
forth every effort to win his cause. He 
spent his life in defending the poor and 
unfortunate members of our society in 
the criminal courts—certainly, it is not 
a financially remunerative field of law; 
but in the end, at last there is a self- 
satisfaction of having done a great serv- 
ice for the weak, disillusioned, and 
forgotten members of society, who 
needed an understanding friend to battle 
for their liberty and protect their rights. 

As a young lawyer, I watched this 
seasoned veteran unfold his defense with 
masterful technique. He was a true 
lawyer of the old school both in forensics 
and knowledge. I learned a great deal 
from him, and know that a peerless 
legal light for the defense has entered 
the shadows. God will be good to him 
because he served those who needed him 
most, and had less to give. Charity is the 
greatest virtue of life—and Duke was 
the personification of the greatest of all 
virtues. 

Our heartfelt condolences to his dear 
widow, Ann, and his four sisters and 
brother who can be proud of his career. 
He served man well and leaves a blessed 
memory for his friends to remember— 
with prayers. 


Schedule of Open Office Hours in the 
10th District of North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25, 1958 
Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 


most people will agree that the first duty 
of a Congressman is to be present at the 
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Capitol whenever Congress is in session 
so as to be able to vote on legislation that 
comes up for consideration. Another 
important duty of a Congressman is to 
participate in committee work in an ef- 
fort to assist in framing sound legislation 
for consideration of the House. 

My experience has been that the duties 
of a Congressman do not end with ad- 
journment of Congress. I have found 
that being a Congressman is a full-time 
job. Whenever Congress is in session, a 
Congressman should be in Washington at 
his post of duty. And when Congress is 
in recess, he should spend most of his 
time in the district affording his consti- 
tuents an opportunity to confer with him 
personally about legislative matters and 
personal problems. 

It has been my practice to schedule, as 
soon as Congress adjourns each year, a 
series of open office hours in each of the 
counties of the 10th district. I plan to 
continue that practice this year. Sub- 
ject to change if Congress has not ad- 
journed, I am today announcing that I 
will be present and available for confer- 
ences and discussions with any and all 
constituents who wish to see me about 
any matter of interest to them, between 
the hours of 10 a. m. and 4 p. m., at the 
following places: 

Charlotte, August 25, at No. 239, Post 
Office Building. 

Bakersville, August 26, at Mitchell 
County Courthouse. 

Newland, August 27, at Avery County 
Courthouse. 

<p August 28, at Hickory City 
Hall. 

Morganton, August 29, 
County Courthouse. 

Newton, August 30, at Catawba County 
Courthouse. 

Lincolnton, September 1, at my own 
office in Lincolnton, 

Special appointments are not neces- 
sary. Every citizen is invited, irrespec- 
tive of political affiliation. Past experi- 
ence indicates these conferences can be 
helpful. It is really surprising how ben- 
eficial it can be when a citizen and his 
Congressman sit down face to face and 
discuss matters of mutual interest. 

Later on I intend to extend these open 
office hours, as I have done every year 
since I have been in Congress, to the vari- 
ous towns and local communities in the 
district. Public announcement will be 
made of the times and places of these ad- 
ditional grassroots conferences. 


at Burke 


The National Wool Act Is Essential To 
Survival of Sheep and Wool Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 25,1958 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, those who 
have opposed a Government subsidy or 


a Government purchase program instead 
of tariff protection and a free market 
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and free enterprise system in this coun- 
try have argued that it is unsafe and 
unstable and too much of a risk for those 
engaged in the subsidy business because 
the value of their property and their 
business is dependent upon the will of 
Congress. 

Proof of this is being demonstrated in 
the Congress today. The National Wool 
Act which expires early next year is ab- 
solutely essential to the survival of the 
sheep and wool industry unless tariff 
protection is provided. 

The sheep and wool industry cannot 
survive, it cannot expand, it cannot grow 
without the extension of the National 
Wool Act. 

If the act is allowed to expire, both 
the support program for wool, for lamb, 
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and for the wool promotion program 
will die. This great industry cannot 
long survive under these conditions. 
Wool is entirely different from other 
agricultural commodities because it is in 
short supply rather than in surplus. We 
produce domestically only about one- 
third of the wool we actually use in this 
country. The wool program was estab- 
lished to support and increase produc- 
tion, not to decrease or control produc- 
tion. 

Woolgrowers all over the Nation have 
placed their wholehearted trust in Con- 
gress to maintain an equitable and stable 
program for wool. Many of these peo- 
ple depend upon their sheep for a large 
part of their income. The woolgrower 
has a big investment in animals, special 
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fencing, feed, and equipment. It is not 
possible for him to go out of the sheep 
business and switch to another crop 
without taking a tremendous loss. 

The only excuse for not passing this 
extension of the National Wool Act is a 
political excuse. The law is effective, 
it is functioning extremely well. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is a most glaring 
example of what can happen and what 
will happen when a great industry is 
forced to depend upon political whims 
and when it is forced to depend upon 
the will of Congress. 

My question, Mr. Speaker, is this: Are 
we of the 85th Congress going to crucify 
the sheep and wool industry and the 
sheep and woolmen of America on the 
cross of petty politics? 


SENATE 
Monpay, Juty 28, 1958 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Father of our spirits, Thou hast or- 
dained that, not in cushioned seats of 
safety, but in danger and stern conflict, 
shall we find our strength and our tri- 


ph. 

Peering into the uncertain tomorrows, 
we see as but through a glass darkly; 
but where sight fails, faith walks un- 
afraid, even through the valley of the 
shadows, knowing that in the future, 
whatever it holds, goodness, justice, and 
truth will abide, and that in them is the 
wealth of our life and of our Nation and 
the strength of all existence. 

In their ministry of public affairs, send 
forth Thy servants here to their work 
today, and in the crucial days ahead, 
saying of Thee, as Thy servants have 
said across all the changing centuries, 
“He restoreth my soul.” 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, July 25, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts: 

On July 25, 1958: 

S. 105. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Association 
of Colored Women’s Clubs, Inc., in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

S. 655. An act for the relief of Brig. Gen. 
Chester W. Goble; 

5. 1850. An act to implement item 1 of a 
memorandum of understandings attached 
to the treaty of January 25, 1955, entered 
into by the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Re- 


public of Panama with respect to wage and 
employment practices of the Government of 
the United States of America in the Canal 
Zone; 

S. 2419. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2621. An act for the relief of Olive V. 
Rabiniaux; 

S. 2833. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of the interest of the United States in 
and to certain fissionable materials in a 
tract of land in the county of Alamance, 
State of North Carolina; 

S. 3057. An act to increase the compensa- 
tion of the Superintendent of Schools and 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia; and 

8.3735. An act to amend the charter of 
the National Union Insurance Co. of Wash- 
ington. 

On July 28, 1958: 

S. 1785. An act designating the reservoir lo- 
cated about Heart Butte Dam in Grant Coun- 
ty, N. Dak., as Lake Tachida, and for other 
purposes; 

8.3437. An act authorizing the depart- 
ment of highways of the State of Minnesota 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge between International Falls, 
Minn., and Fort Frances, Ontario, Canada; 
and 

S. 3608. An act to revise and reenact the 
act authorizing the State highway commis- 
sion of the State of Maine to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
between Lubec, Maine, and Campobello Is- 
land, New Brunswick, Canada. 


FINAL REPORT OF HOUSING AND 
HOME FINANCE AGENCY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT: (H. 
DOC NO. 426) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 


To the Congress of the United States; 

In accordance with the provisions of 
section 21 of Public Law 1016, 84th Con- 
gress, approved August 7, 1956, I trans- 
mit herewith for the information of the 
Congress the final report by the Admin- 
istrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, on the activities of the Federal 
Flood Indemnity Administration, which 
was abolished on July 1, 1957. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
Tue WHITE House, July 28, 1958. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 13066) making ap- 
propriations for the legislative branch 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes, and it was signed 
by the Vice President. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF VISIT TO SEN- 
ATE ON JULY 29 BY THE PRIME 
MINISTER OF ITALY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce, for the 
information of the Senate, that tomor- 
row, at 11:30 a. m., Prime Minister Fan- 
fani, of Italy, will address the Senate. 

Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A. M., TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until to- 
morrow, at 11 a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 


. usual morning hour, for the introduction 


of bills and the transaction of other rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, OF COLORADO 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Knowtanp], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Jounson], and the junior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], 
I send to the desk a resolution, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
lution will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 348), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
uouncement of the death of Hon. Eugene D. 
Millikin, formerly a Senator from the State 
of Colorado. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the family of the 
deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate, at the conclusion of its business 
today, adjourn until 11 o’clock a. m, tomor- 
row. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, when 
the Republicans in this 85th Congress 
met to organize just about a year and 
seven months ago, we wrote a letter to 
our good and faithful friend, Gene Milli- 
kin. In that we asked: 

How do you say that you miss a friend? 
How do you say that you need his counsel? 
How do you say in a hundred different times 
and places yet to come you will wish that he 
was there with his courage and clear think- 
ing to guide and assist? We do not know 
how to say these things, but we do know 
that these thoughts were in everyone’s mind 
as we met the other day; and because they 
were in our minds, we decided to express 
to you our appreciation for all you have 
done; for all you have been, 

There are few such as you, and we shall 
not forget you—not only as a valiant and 
clear-headed leader, but as a good and loyal 
friend. 


Eugene D. Millikin passed Saturday to 
what I am sure is his great reward. The 
sadness of his going touches all of us. 
Colorado was proud of Senator Eugene D., 
Millikin. ‘The Senate itself was proud of 
Gene Millikin. He was, if anyone ever 
was, a Senator’s Senator. He was a 
United States Senator in every sense of 
the term. His great mind encompassed 
the hopes and the fears, the problems and 
the goals, of every man, every woman, 
and every child of these United States. 
He truly was their representative, just 
as much as he was the representative of 
every resident of his home State. 

A distinguished journalist once de- 
scribed him as “the heavy-duty Senator 
with the light touch.” He was, as that 
writer put it, “a man of inner gaiety and 
earthly humor which not even taxes nor 
tariffs can blunt.” 

Death has now done what even the 
deepest problems of the world could not 
do. It has blunted that gaiety and 
humor. 

Eugene Donald Millikin was born in 
Hamilton, Ohio, on February 12, 1891. 
He graduated from the University of 
Colorado law school in 1913. In the 2 
years preceding our entry into World 
War I, he was the executive secretary of 
the late Gov. George A. Carlson, of Colo- 
rado. When war came, Gene Millikin en- 
listed as a private in the National Guard. 
He served with the 34th Division, and 
then served in France with the 42d, the 
6th and 7th Divisions, and with the 4th 
Corps. He was with the Army of Occu- 
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pation in Germany with the 6th Division. 
During this period he won his commis- 
sion, and came out of the war a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Corps of Engineers. 
His distinguished and meritorious service 
won for him a personal citation from 
General Pershing. 

After the war he joined the law firm 
of the late United States Senator Karl 
C. Schuyler. Schuyler died in 1933, and 
2 years later Gene Millikin married 
Delia Alsena Schuyler. It was on De- 
cember 20, 1941, that Gene Millikin first 
was appointed United States Senator by 
the late Gov. Ralph L. Carr, of Colo- 
rado. He was elected in his own right 
in November of 1942 to complete the 
term of the late Senator Alva B. Adams. 
He was reelected in 1944 and in 1950. 
He chose to retire in 1956. 

At that time he had been for 10 years 
chairman of the Republican confer- 
ence committee. He was the ranking 
Republican member of the Finance and 
Interior Committees. He was the au- 
thor of the finance bill of 1954, and had 
twice written major tax-cutting bills. 
He was an author of the upper Colorado 
River legislation. He was an author of 
proposed legislation for the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project. His retirement 
marked the end of the great triumvirate 
of the modern day Senate. The others 
were our distinguished late colleagues, 
Senator Vandenberg and Senator Taft 
It has been said that Senator Vanden- 
berg helped shape the world policy for 
the Senate; Senator Taft helped mold 
the national policy. Senator Millikin 
helped shape the fiscal policy upon 
which both of them came to depend. He 
was described as the “harmonizer” 
among the Members of the Senate. 
Gene Millikin had that rare ability of re- 
ceiving not only the respect of his col- 
leagues, but their affection. 

At the time of his retirement, the 
editor of a Colorado paper which 
strongly espouses the cause of the Demo- 
cratic, not the Republican Party, said 
the announcement would be greeted with 
widespread and deep regret. It then 
went on to say: 

Senator Millikin has many genuine quali- 
fications of statesmanship. He possesses a 
combination of rare courtesy and sincere 
firmness. He has never been found strad- 
dling an issue, or making a commitment 
that he did not intend to respect. He early 
was accorded, and has always held the high- 
est esteem of his colleagues in the Senate. 


At that same time, his colleagues in 
the Senate rose one by one to pay deep 
and humble tribute to him. The late 
Senator George, for example, said: 

I am quite sure that he is one of the great 
intellects in the Senate. He has been so 
recognized from almost the first day he en- 
tered the Senate. He very early left his 
impression in print upon the minds and 
hearts of thoughful men in this body. 


Other colleagues were stirred to recall 
the line: “Give us men to match our 
mountains,” and to say that Gene Milli- 
kin was a man to match Colorado's 
mountains. 

Gene Millikin tomorrow will be laid 
in his final resting place. His good and 
steadying influence both in Colorado and 
in the United States Senate can never 
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be laid to rest. He will be remembered, 
as one journalist described him—‘‘a man 
not afraid to burn the lonely midnight 
oil, an erudite fellow, but possessing the 
wit to bring a subject down to earth 
with a jolt.” He will be remembered as 
a friend and as a neighbor. Most of all, 
he will be remembered as a statesman. 
For Gene Millikin conscientiously fol- 
lowed the course that all men of great 
conviction and of great devotion to pub- 
lic duty strive always to follow. His was 
a great example; an example of hard 
work, of individualism, of the melding 
of a a boundeous heart with a deep and 
complete mind. 

One of the great privileges of my life 

was to be counted as a friend of Gene 
Millikin. I shall never forget, nor ever 
be able to repay, the kind attention 
which he showed me when I came here 
as a junior Senator to him. I know that 
I am a better man for having had an 
association with Gene Millikin. I think 
that our State, our Nation, and our 
world are better because of Gene Mil- 
likin. 
Our hearts go out to his wife and to 
his family. But surely their grief must 
be assuaged by the firm knowledge that 
the path he strode was one of honor, of 
good, and of real accomplishment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, all 
of us heard with profound regret of the 
death of the former Senator from Colo- 
rado, Gene Millikin. Those of us who 
had the privilege of serving with him in 
the Senate of the United States recog- 
nized the many qualities which have al- 
ready been mentioned by the junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado. He was truly a 
tower of strength in the Senate. My 
own association with him extended over 
the period of time from the day I first 
became a Member of the Senate. 

As the now senior Senator from 
Colorado pointed out, Gene Millikin took 
a special interest in new Members com- 
ing to this body, extending to them every 
courtesy, and giving them some of the 
background and the lore of the Senate 
which would make their work easier as 
the years went by. 

Gene Millikin served for 10 years as 
chairman of our Republican conference, 
and performed many duties for his party 
in that capacity. We also remember 
his as one of the great lawyers of the 
country and of the Senate with an espe- 
cially fine knowledge of laws relating to 
water and irrigation matters. He took a 
keen interest in the development not 
only of the great reclamation projects 
which affected his own State of Colo- 
rado, but also those which affected the 
entire country. 

In a true sense, he was a Senator of 
the United States. He carried a heavy 
burden as the ranking minority Mem- 
ber and as the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Finance. His imprint is 
on many of the very important laws 
which the Congress has passed in the 
field of taxation and the field of trade 
and tariffs. 

Gene was 67 years old. After serving 
in this body continuously from 1941 to 
1956, he retired voluntarily at the height 
of a distinguished career. 
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The memory of Gene Millikin’s out- 
standing contributions in the work of 
this body is an experience we shall never 
forget. He had a keen legal mind cap- 
able of penetrating to the heart of our 
many problems here. As ranking Re- 
publican member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, he was acknowledged to 
have one of the best minds on public 
finance and taxation in the Nation. He 
was an expert in matters of interna- 
tional trade and finance. 

Gene Millikin was not a man to seek 
the public spotlight. He did his great 
work in the committees, in quiet con- 
ferences with fellow Senators, and 
through his leadership as chairman of 
the Senate Republican conference. He 
combined the science of serious scholar- 
ship with the arts of the practical legis- 
lator, in constructive efforts to meet the 
Nation’s complex problems in public fi- 
nance, taxation, and international trade. 

Senator Millikin’s great learning and 
skill and his genial personality carried 
his influence beyond partisan lines. 
Members on both sides of the aisle paid 
deference to his wisdom, respected his 
judgment, and enjoyed his friendship. 

Gene Millikin was a genuine conserva- 
tive with a liberal breadth of mind. He 
was a strong defender of the Constitu- 
tion. He believed in building the future 
on the proved wisdom and traditions of 
the past. He preferred to wait until he 
had something constructive and impor- 
tant to say and when critical decisions 
had to be made. But when the Senator 
from Colorado did speak here, attend- 
ance in this Chamber invariably was 
large and the Members eager to hear 
what he had to say. Gene Millikin was 
a strong fighter who loved combat, and 
was a master of the art of debate. He 
had an earthy sense of humor capable 
of enlivening debate. Yet his good 
sportsmanship and fair dealing with 
friend and foe earned him universal re- 
spect and affection. 

The broad span of his mind enabled 
him to place his country’s interests above 
political bias. He supported the late 
Senator Taft and also proved to be a 
tower of strength to President Eisen- 
hower. 

Before entering politics, Senator Milli- 
kin served in World War I and rose from 
a private to lieutenant colonel. He was 
cited by General Pershing for meritori- 
ous service. 

Gene Millikin will be missed by all of 
us who had the privilege of knowing him. 
I remember his devotion to duty in his 
later years, when he was physically in- 
capacitated. From time to time he 
would send me word and say, “Bill, if 
my vote is needed, don’t hesitate to get 
word tome and I will come.” On anum- 
ber of important votes, he came to the 
Senate Chamber in his wheelchair in 
order to fulfill his responsibilities as a 
Senator. 

I know Members on both sides of the 
aisle, regardless of their party affilia- 
tion, will greatly miss him. We all send 
our love and affection to his wife and his 
family in the great loss they have 
suffered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
when, on Saturday last, I was notified 
by telephone that our late colleague, 
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Eugene Millikin, had passed away, I felt 
a deep shock of loss, and a sense of great 
Sadness. 

I remember very well the many happy 
times I had with him and the many im- 
portant occasions when he led the de- 
bate on this floor. 

Gene Millikin was a highly respected 
Senator. He personified what a United 
States Senator is supposed to be. He 
combined a great intellect with scholar- 
ship and a profound knowledge of our 
Government. He was a skilled debater, 
with a sharp and keen sense of humor. 

I recall with pleasure the many in- 
teresting and pleasant luncheons we had 
in the Senate dining room. His story- 
telling ability, his sense of humor, and 
his love of listening to a good story were 
always in evidence. 

We who are his friends will miss him; 
and we send our sympathy and love to 
his wife, Elsie. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, we meet with deep sorrow 
in our hearts today. 

Reverently we bow our heads in hum- 
ble submission to the will of the Creator 
who has called our beloved friend, Gene 
Millikin, to eternal rest. 

With a most profound sense of per- 
sonal loss, I rise to pay tribute to Sen- 
ator Millikin, not only as a great and 
distinguished American statesman, but 
also in wholehearted appreciation of the 
privilege of his warm and kindly friend- 
ship which meant so much to me. 

It was my good fortune when I first 
came to the Senate to be assigned to 
membership on the Finance Committee. 
In that capacity I was placed in close 
contact with a group of Senators whose 
outstanding service to the Nation richly 
deserved the praise and gratitude of 
every American. 

That was in the 80th Congress, when 
the distinguished former Senator from 
Colorado, whose memory we honor to- 
day, served as chairman of the Finance 
Committee. 

Included in its membership was our 
former colleague, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia, Senator George, then 
the ranking minority member after 
many years of service as chairman. 

There were also on the committee one 
of the greatest American statesmen of 
our time, Senator Taft, and the present 
chairman, the able and distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD]. 

Three of these great men rest from 
their labors in the peace of Almighty 
God. We are very thankful that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is still 
with us to continue the dedicated leader- 
ship so magnificently exemplified by 
— George, Bob Taft, and Gene Mil- 

n. 

Mr. President, I should like to men- 
tion another thing which brought Sen- 
ator Millikin and me close together. We 
are all aware of his fine military record 
in World War I in which he served with 
outstanding distinction, rising from pri- 
vate to lieutenant colonel. After the end 
of the war, the General Staff announced 
its first eligibility list, including the 
names of Gene Millikin and myself. 

Senator Millikin possessed one of the 
most brilliant minds of our country. His 
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comprehensive knowledge of fiscal af- 
fairs enabled him to go directly to the 
heart of the many complex tax problems 
that came before the Finance Committee. 

His strength of character, his integ- 
rity, and his broad vision made him one 
of the most powerful and influential 
Members of the Senate. 

To the members of his family and to 
all who were near and dear to him, I ex- 
tend my deep and sincere sympathy. 

Mr. President, in the New York Times 
of yesterday there was published an ap- 
preciation of Senator Millikin which 
gives the details of his illustrious career. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the 
Record as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EUGENE MILLIKIN, Ex-SENATOR, Dres—CoLo- 
RADO REPUBLICAN FROM CONSERVATIVE WING 
SERVED From 1941 To 1956—NoTep FISCAL 
EXPERT—FINANCE COMMITTEE MEMBER SPE- 
CIALIZED IN GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND 
TAXATION 


Denver, July 26.—Former Senator Eugene 
D. Millikin, Colorado Republican, died to- 
day of pneumonia in his apartment here. 
He had been bedridden for months with 
arthritis. His age was 67. 


KNOWN FOR WIT AND SILENCE 


One of the most influential Republican 
Senators until his retirement in 1956 because 
of ill health, Eugene Donald Millikin was 
characterized by a seldom-invoked but devas- 
tatingly sharp wit. He was known, para- 
doxically, for his Senatorial silence as well 
as for his adeptness in debate. 

When he spoke, the Senator revealed a 
keen legal mind striking at the heart of a 
problem. His silences, he said, were dic- 
tated by a belief in less talk and more action. 
His influence spread to the Democratic Party, 
where his assurances that some particular 
legislation was in the national interest car- 
ried weight. 

The Colorado legislator was the ranking 
Republican member of the Senate Finance 
Committee and chairman of the Republican 
conference in Congress, 

A bald, rotund, and smiling man, he was 
acknowledged to be one of the Senate’s best 
minds on taxes. In his speechmaking, it 
was said, “he could be salty and earthy as a 
hard-rock miner or as erudite as a college 
professor.” 

Among the Members of Congress of his day, 
few were more knowledgeable than Senator 
Millikin in matters of taxation, Government 
revenue, and international trade. His pre- 
occupation with these phases of Government 
kept him out of the headlines. But he could 
defend himself ably in the rough and tumble 
of Senate debate—in fact, he usually gave a 
little better than he got. 

On one occasion, when one of the Senate’s 
more orotund speakers had confused himself 
with his own flow of words, Mr. Millikin 
remarked softly: 

“If the distinguished Senator will allow 
me, I will try to extricate him from his 
thoughts.” 

SUPPORTER OF TAFT 

A strong conservative Republican, Mr. 
Millikin was a political supporter of the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio. Senator 
Millikin was elected permanent chairman of 
the resolutions committee at the Republican 
National Convention in 1952, 

A writer once described Mr. Millikin as 
“a distinguished and able gentleman of the 
old school, a conservative in the familiar 
meaning of the word. Although he made a 
comfortable fortune as a lawyer, he has 
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never fallen victim to the arrogance of wealth 
that afflicts some self-made men.” 

Another called him “a fighter who loved 
combat and a master of the politician’s 
tools.” 

After his election to his second full term 
in 1950, during the administration of Presi- 
dent Harry S Truman, he foresaw that the 
big issue facing the Congress would be for- 
eign policy. He strongly advocated a bipar- 
tisan approach, with final decisions being 
made only after consultation with the Repub- 
licans. 

Later a stanch supporter of President 
Eisenhower, the Senator was among the Con- 
gressional leaders to be called into Monday 
morning conferences with the President. It 
was reported, however, that he was annoyed 
that General Eisenhower had not consulted 
with him in 1955 before the offer was made 
to the Soviet Union to exchange military 
blueprints. 

In the same year Senator Millikin said 
that he would support a tax-relief program 
in 1956 even if the budget were not bal- 
anced. His philosophy on tax legislation was 
that “it is not entirely an exercise in logic; 
it is also an exercise in necessity.” 

SERVED IN ARMY 

Before entering politics, Mr. Millikin served 
in World War I. He entered the Army as a 
private and rose to lieutenant colonel. He 
won a citation from General of the Armies 
John J. Pershing for meritorious service. 

Born in Hamilton, Ohio, on February 12, 
1891, he was the son of Dr. Samuel Hunter 
Millikin, a dentist, and the former Mary 
Shelly. At 19, after completing his prelimi- 
nary schooling, he left Hamilton and en- 
rolled in the University of Colorado Law 
School. Upon his graduation in 1913, he was 
made executive secretary to George A. Carl- 
son, then a candidate for Governor of Colo- 
rado. 

After his military service, Mr, Millikin 
became a law partner of United States 
Senator Carl C. Schuyler. In 1935, 2 years 
after Senator Schuyler was killed in an au- 
tomobile accident, Mr. Millikin married 
his widow, Mrs. Delia Alsena Schuyler. 

On December 20, 1951, the late Gov. 
Ralph L. Carr of Colorado appointed him to 
fill a Senate vacancy caused by the death 
of Senator Alva B. Adams. Senator Millikin 
was elected to a full 6-year term in 1944 and 
was reelected in 1950. 

He made his first Senate speech 18 months 
after taking office. It was a legal argument 
against the discharge of three Government 
employees. 

On October 24, 1944, Senator Millikin ob- 
jected to the “isolationist” label that Mr. 
Truman, then a Senator, had pinned on 
him. 

“I yoted for the Connally resolution which 
commits this country to a policy of coop- 
eration for the preservation of world peace,” 
Senator Millikin declared. “I do not favor 
allowing any international organization to 
commit this country to war without the con- 
sent of Congress.” 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the news of the death of our 
former beloved colleague, Senator Eu- 
gene Millikin, in Colorado last Satur- 
day came as a special shock to Mrs. 
Smith and me. We saw him last sum- 
mer when we were in Colorado, and in 
spite of his extreme suffering and inca- 
pacity, his old courage was with him and 
his wonderful sense of humor and inter- 
est in events were as keen as ever. Since 
then we had received word of the in- 
creasing seriousness of his physical con- 
dition. 

Gene Millikin was one of the truly 
great Senators I have had the privilege 
of being associated with since I have 
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been in the Senate. In fiscal matters 
many of us became accustomed to rely- 
ing on the bipartisan team of Millikin of 
Colorado and George of Georgia. In 
Colorado matters, especially those af- 
fecting the water situation in the Rocky 
Mountain region, we had the bipartisan 
team of Millikin and former Senator Ed- 
ward Johnson, both of Colorado. 

Gene was beloved, respected, and ad- 
mired on both sides of the aisle in the 
Senate as the tributes paid him when he 
left us last year so fully demonstrated. 
He and his beloved wife were our very 
warm friends. 

I extend to his colleagues in the Sen- 
ate, the Senators from Colorado (Mr. 
ALLotTr and Mr. CARROLL], my deepest 
sympathy in the loss of a great friend 
of them both. Mrs. Smith joins me in 
our affectionate sympathies to Mrs. Mil- 
likin and the members of the family. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, our 
Nation has been fortunate to have had 
the services of this great Senator from 
the State of Colorado, Eugene Millikin, 
who had ability and understanding and 
great courage. The Nation has lost a 
great statesman; we in the Midwest have 
lost one who served us well, and I per- 
sonally have lost a very close friend, to 
whom I feel a great debt of gratitude. 

When I came to the Senate in 1950, 
Gene Millikin was one of the first Sena- 
tors to give me some advice and sugges- 
tions. One thing he said to me I shall 
never forget. He said, “FRANK, I hope at 
an early date you will have an oppor- 
tunity to serve with me on the Senate 
Finance Committee.” I had that privi- 
lege when he served as chairman of the 
committee, and later as the ranking mi- 
nority member. of the committee. I 
have never known a more able man in 
the Senate during the time I have served 
here. Certainly in the field of taxation 
and international trade few have been 
his equal. It was a great pleasure and 
privilege to have served with him and to 
be a beneficiary of his profound knowl- 

ge. 

We have lost a great leader in the Na- 
tion. Mrs. Carlson and I extend to Mrs. 
Millikin and the family our sincere and 
deepest sympathy. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the Senator from Kansas and my other 
colleagues who have preceded me in pay- 
ing tribute to our former colleague the 
late and distinguished Senator from 
Colorado, the Honorable Eugene D. Mil- 
likin. I knew Senator Millikin very well 
from the time that I first served in the 
Congress 16 years ago. He was friendly 
and courteous on all occasions. I had 
the honor to serve with him on the In- 
terior and Insular Committee for a period 
of 4 years. He was a tower of strength 
in presenting important legislation for 
the Western States. He had a keen in- 
tellect. He was a man of highest in- 
tegrity and had the respect of his col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle. Colo- 
rado has lost a great leader. The West 
has lost a great advocate. Judged by 
any yardstick, our country has lost an 
eminent statesman. 

Mr. President, it was with deep regret 
that I wired Mrs. Eugene Millikin today 
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expressing my deepest sympathy on the 
death of her beloved husband. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
know of no one for whom I had greater 
respect and admiration than I had the 
late Senator, Gene Millikin. He was my 
idea of what a man should be. He had 
great ability. He was sincere. He was 
conscientious. He had a fine sense of 
humor. He was a wonderful example 
and a big help to me as a junior Senator 
when I came to the United States Senate. 
I wish to join my colleagues in paying 
my respects to a most able American. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to associate myself with the 
very fine statements made by the mi- 
nority leader and the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLorr] regarding the quality 
of the service of the late Senator Eugene 
Millikin. 

He was my friend. He was a man of 
great intellectual capacity. He was one 
of the most courageous public servants 
I have ever known. He was an elo- 
quent speaker. His decisions were 
always wise. He had an understanding 
of his colleagues that few men have had. 

One of the first things I remember 
after becoming a Member of this body 
was observing the relationship which ex- 
isted between the two Senators from 
Colorado—one a Republican, Eugene 
Millikin, and the other a Democrat, Ed- 
win C. Johnson. That relationship was 
a tribute to both men. 2 

So it was with great shock that I 
learned of the passing of this wise, pa- 
triotic, courageous statesman who ren- 
dered such eminent and faithful service 
to America and the world during the 
period he served in this body. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
add my voice to those of the minority 
leader and other Senators who have 
spoken concerning the loss of our beloved 
friend, Eugene Millikin. I mention the 
minority leader particularly because he 
spoke of the interest which Senator Mil- 
likin took in new Senators. I learned 
that to be true in 1952, when I came here 
for the first time. Senator Millikin, who 
had then been elected for a third term, 
and who had 12 years of service behind 
him, was one of the most interesting ad- 
visers a newly elected Senator could pos- 
sibly have. He was very helpful. 

It was a great privilege to enjoy his 
friendship, and to appreciate his bright 
wit and his brilliant mind. He was one 
of the ablest men with whom I have ever 
come in contact. I feel a sense of per- 
sonal loss because of my great admira- 
tion and affection for this great Senator. 

On behalf of the people of my State of 
Connecticut I extend to Mrs. Millikin 
and other members of the family, as well 
as the people of the great State of Colo- 
rado, our assurances of sympathy and 
full understanding of their feelings at 
this difficult time. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
Eugene Millikin made one of the greatest 
impressions, and left an indelible mark 
upon the Senate during the years of his 
service in this body. 

As has been said, he was a man of 
great wisdom. Not only was he a man 
of wisdom, but he had a sense of under- 
standing and humor in his relations with 
his colleagues in the Senate. 
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He was always serious in purpose, with 
a deep insight into Government and the 
needs of Government. It was my privi- 
lege to serve with him for a number of 
years in this body. I respected him 
highly. We were close friends. We 
consulted often on the problems con- 
fronting the country and the measures 
which came before the Senate. 

I knew Senator Millikin not only as an 
outstanding statesman and Senator, but 
also in his private life. His home life 
was one of beauty and fineness. There 
he was a happy man. It was an inspi- 
ration to be with him, either in the fo- 
rum of public affairs or in his home. 

He will long be remembered—indeed, 
so long as any man who knew him lives. 
There will be an everlasting feeling of 
thankfulness on the part of the people 
of the country for the service he rendered 
them as a Member of the United States 
Senate. 

My wife joins me in extending to Mrs. 
Millikin our heartfelt sympathy in this 
hour of so great a loss. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the death of Eugene Millikin is not only 
a loss to the State of Colorado and the 
United States, but a loss, in particular, 
to the far western Rocky Mountain area, 
which he knew so well, loved so well, and 
served so faithfully as a United States 
Senator. 

Before I was elected to the Senate, I 
appeared on numerous occasions before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs to testify on problems of 
the West relating to Indians, reclama- 
tion, mining, and other subjects. I al- 
ways found Senator Eugene Millikin 
foremost among Senators who under- 
stood those problems. 

I would feel remiss in my duty to my 
own conscience and my duty to the peo- 
ple of my State if I failed to rise today 
to pay tribute to the memory of this fine, 
understanding statesman. 

My wife Peggy and I, along with the 
people of Arizona, extend heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the family of Eugene Millikin 
in this hour of their sorrow. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks of my colleagues. I had the 
pleasure of serving with Senator Millikin 
during my first 2 years in the Senate. 
I did not know him so intimately and so 
well as some other Senators who have 
served longer than I. However, I was 
deeply impressed with him as being a 
man of high ideals and character and 
lofty principles and profound ability and 
as a loyal and true American. I deeply 
regret his passing. I wish to extend my 
sincere sympathy to his family. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in the tributes paid in the 
Senate today to the late former Senator 
Eugene D. Millikin, of Colorado. 

I did not have the opportunity to serve 
long in the Senate with Senator Millikin, 
but I did share membership with him on 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. I came to have very great re- 
spect for his profound knowledge, for 
his friendly personal conduct, and for 
the statesmanship he evinced in dealing 
with many of the great issues which 
confronted our country. 
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I join also in offering condolences and 
sympathy to Mrs. Millikin and to all the 
other members of Senator Millikin’s 
family. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, it was 
with sorrow and deep regret that I 
learned of the passing of Senator Eugene 
Millikin, so long a stalwart Member of 
this body before physical disability 
caused him to retire. 

From 1941 until his retirement in 
January of last year, Gene Millikin was 
a powerful voice in the Senate on fiscal 
and party policy questions. He was 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and Republican conference chair- 
man in the 80th Congress. In his capac- 
ity as chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, he led the successful fight in 1947 
for a reduction in income taxes. He 
continued to serve as chairman of the 
Republican conference of the Senate for 
10 years, being elected and reelected to 
that important post unanimously at the 
start of every new Congress until his 
retirement. 

Senator Millikin was one of our truly 
great legislators. Throughout his serv- 
ice in the Senate he was a statesman of 
the highest caliber. His record of ac- 
complishments is brilliant, and he ex- 
celled in his special fields of taxation 
and resource development. Again, it was 
he who was responsible primarily for the 
largest tax reduction in history given to 
the American people in 1954. 

It was he, too, who handled the im- 
portant Mexican Water Treaty in the 
early 1940’s—the request coming from 
the Democratic administration. 

Born in Hamilton, Ohio, Senator Milli- 
ken heard the call of the West and chose 
Colorado as his home.. He was gradu- 
ated from the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado in 1913, and became 
an authority on irrigation and water law. 
It was this thorough preparation which 
gave him the insight and knowledge of 
public resources which he employed so 
brilliantly in his work in the Senate. 

When Eugene Millikin went to Denver, 
it was still a part of the wide open spaces. 
This was a challenge and at the same 
time a delight to this man of great 
humor, whose experiences also gave him 
such a keen insight that he could size 
up a situation in a moment and act accu- 
rately upon it. 

I had the pleasure and honor of work- 
ing closely with Gene Millikin, and have 
seen him accomplish his tasks with al- 
most uncanny strategy. Honest and 
sincere, he was well liked and respected 
by all who knew him. Curt at times, he 
was feared by his enemies, but beloved 
by his friends, who knew the softness of 
the heart beneath his assumption of 
abruptness. 

Senator Millikin had a long and dis- 
tinguished career of public service, al- 
though he did not seek public office until 
rather late in his life. 

His military service began with his 
enlistment as a private in the Colorado 
National Guard in 1917. He served dur- 
ing World War I in France with the 42d, 
6th, and "th Divisions and IV Corps, 
and later with the Army of Occupation. 
He was commissioned a captain and then 
a major of infantry and lieutenant colo- 
nel of engineers. He received the Persh- 
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ing citation for distinguished and meri- 
torious service. 

Once again he was called to serve his 
country when he was appointed United 
States Senator from Colorado on Decem- 
ber 20, 1941. He served with distinction 
in this body until his retirement. 

We have missed his wise counsel in 
this body since his retirement, and his 
strong support of measures which he be- 
lieved were not only important, but 
necessary. 

It is hard to say farewell to Gene 
Millikin and to know that never again 
can we count upon his wisdom and 
knowledge. To his dear wife and other 
members of his family, we offer our 
deepest sympathy. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, we are 
all deeply grieved at the passing of our 
former colleague, Eugene D. Millikin. 
It was my privilege to have an oppor- 
tunity to measure his great capabilities 
when I served on the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. One of the many 
tributes which can be offered him was 
his great scholarship in the fields of rev- 
enue, tariff problems, and trade matters. 
The products of his able mind will be 
guideposts in these important fields of 
Congressional endeavor for many years 
to come. 

It is a great tribute to Senator Millikin 
that he entered public life as an ap- 
pointed Senator. He quietly took meas- 
ure of the work in this body and became 
one of its unquestioned leaders in a few 
short years. 

His great abilities were well known on 
both sides of the aisle in the Senate, and 
his actions were deeply respected by the 
Members of this body, and particularly 
those who might have differed with him 
on legislative matters. Senator Millikin’s 
role in public life will serve as an in- 
spiration to all of us who observe his 
passing, and will be of great comfort to 
his lovely wife, members of his family, 
and all those who mourn this great loss. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to a distinguished former Mem- 
ber of this great body, the Honorable 
Eugene D. Millikin, who has passed on 
in the journey which all men must take. 

The eloquent tributes which were paid 
to Senator Millikin at the time of his 
retirement and the praise which has been 
voiced on the Senate floor within the 
past hour demonstrate the warm re- 
gard in which he was held. 

In many respects, he was what might 
be called a Senator’s Senator, that is, he 
embodied all the virtues which we who 
are privileged to serve as Members of the 
Senate recognize as the real attributes of 
a legislator. 

He was a tireless worker. He could 
conciliate without sacrificing principle. 
He could supply the leaven of humor to a 
situation of tension, and thereby facili- 
tate constructive agreement. 

During the years Gene Millikin served 
in the Senate, we were very close friends. 
His seat was directly in the rear of 
mine—the seat now occupied by the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] 

Senator Millikin had a very refreshing 
Sense of humor. Time and time again 
he would lean forward, and would say, 
“ALEC, listen to this—and then he would 
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tell a story that would make one laugh 
and feel that life was better for having 
known this fine man. 

Mr. President, Senator Millikin was a 
speaker of accord, not of headlines. He 
was a conservative, but was so enlight- 
ened in his conservatism that he could 
evoke the highest admiration among 
liberals. 

His every public utterance was a solid 
contribution. He did not waste words. 
He used words to help achieve under- 
standing and agreement. 

He represented well the State of Colo- 
rado, but more important, he repre- 
sented all the 48 States. 

Like the great Ohioan, the late Sena- 
tor Taft, for whom he was the strong 
right arm for so many years, Senator 
Millikin represented the very best in 
statesmanship. He was a Senator of 
whom the Nation was proud. 

May the spirit of Eugene D. Millikin be 
a source of inspiration to all of us in the 
years to come. 

This morning’s Washington Post con- 
tains an editorial on our former col- 
league which, I believe, will be of real 
interest; and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EUGENE D. MILLIKIN 

Former Senator Eugene D. Millikin, of 
Colorado, will be remembered as a conscien- 
tious, likeable, and hard-working legislator 
who came to occupy a position of great re- 
sponsibility in the Republican hierarchy in 
Congress. He was not a headline seeker; 
indeed, he was noted in the Senate for his 
capacity for silence. Yet he exercised great 
influence among his colleagues in matters of 
taxation and international trade, and this 
was not confined to members of his own 
Party. 

His conservative political orientation did 
not prevent him from working effectively 
with all groups in the Senate. In his own 
party he often emerged in the role of con- 
ciliator. His humor, which frequently came 
to light in the generally stodgy pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, his amiability, and 
his vast knowledge of the Government and 
its problems gave him command of many 
situations. After the death of Senator Taft, 
Mr. Millikin came to the front as the chief 
stabilizing influence in the Senate on the 
Republican side. His decision to retire in 
1956 because of ill health brought a chorus 
of regret in and out of the Senate; now his 
death reemphasizes the loss the country sus- 
tained on that occasion. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I join 
with all my colleagues who are paying 
tribute today to the memory of the late 
Eugene D., Millikin, former United 
States Senator from Colorado. 

I have just returned from Colorado, 
where I was in attendance at the Demo- 
cratic State convention. On the floor of 
the convention, I learned of the passing 
of Gene Millikin. As a member of the 
opposite political party, and successor to 
the Senate seat of Gene Millikin, I be- 
came immediately aware of the signifi- 
cance of the shock which ran through 
the leadership of the Democratic con- 
vention. The utterances in tribute to 
his memory were spontaneous and 
wholehearted, reflecting both sorrow, re- 
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spect, and admiration for an illustrious 
son of Colorado. 

I desire to place in the Recorp some 
of the statements made by the leaders 
of the Democratic Party in Colorado im- 
mediately following the report of the 
passing of former Senator Millikin. 

Gov. Stephen L, R. McNichols said: 

I think he was one of the most gracious 
and able men Colorado has produced in 50 
years, Many of the benefits Colorado has 
can be attributed to his ability to work with 
his colleague, our own Ed Johnson, to get 
things done for the State. I am sincerely 
sorry to learn of his death, and I know 
people all over the Nation will mourn his 
passing, 


Former United States Senator and 
Governor Edwin C. Johnson had this to 
say: 

I think of him as the foremost states- 
man of my time in public life. I am deeply 
grieved. His loss, while he was incapaci- 
tated, has been a tragic loss to Colorado 
and the Nation. 


Senator Johnson also said: 

This is an awful shock. I loved that man 
like a brother. The State of Colorado and 
the Nation have lost their greatest states- 
man of my time. 


Mr. President, those are the words of 
a man who himself served in the United 
States Senate for 18 years, and who, 
with his great experience and ability, 
knew men. 


My own statement, as printed in the 
Rocky Mountain News, made shortly 
after former Senator Millikin’s death, is 
as follows: 

He was a great Senator, highly respected 
in the United States Senate, and an out- 
standing leader of his party. He was an 
outstanding American in every sense of the 
word. His death is an unfortunate loss, 


The Colorado newspapers are writing 
thousands of richly deserved words of 
tribute to the ability of this great states- 
man. Among the many editorials in 
tribute to Gene Millikin I cite the fol- 
lowing from the Denver Post and the 
Rocky Mountain News: 

[From the Denver Post of July 27, 1958] 

EUGENE D. MILLIKIN 


When the late Gov. Ralph Carr appointed 
Eugene Donald Millikin to the United States 
Senate in 1941 to complete the term of the 
late Alva B. Adams there was a great deal 
of head wagging throughout Colorado. 

Mr. Millikin was known only as a compe- 
tent and successful corporation attorney. 
Politicaly, he was a nonentity. Many Re- 
publican leaders knew him on sight but com- 
plained that he had never run for public 
office or taken any knocks in campaigns. 

Approximately 15 years later, when Mr. 
Millikin gave up his Senate seat because of 
ill health, he had become the Mr. Repub- 
lican of Colorado, the foremost tax expert on 
Capitol Hill in Washington, a power in the 
national Republican Party and the man 
upon whom the mantle of the late Senator 
Taft might have fallen but for the inroads 
of physical infirmities. 

Few men have had a more distinguished 
career in the Senate than Mr. Millikin. He 
combined wit with wisdom, reason with 
fighting ability, conservative convictions with 
an understanding of the trends of the times. 

Never a man to speak hastily or aimlessly, 
Mr. Millikin was one of the few Senators 
who was assured of a large and attentive 
audience when he lifted his bulky figure 
from his seat to deliver a major speech, 
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We are among those who sometimes dif- 
fered in principle with Mr. Millikin, but we 
always recognized his great service to Colo- 
rado during the years when he was our most 
influential personage in Washington, and his 
service to the Nation as a whole. 

He will be long remembered with love and 
respect. 

[From Rocky Mountain News of 
July 27, 1958] 
EUGENE D. MILLIKIN 

The curtain fell Saturday on one of the 
brilliant political careers of American history 
when death came to former United States 
Senator Eugene D. Millikin. It was a career 
of political paradox, because Gene Millikin 
never sought the office in which for 15 years 
he served with mankilling devotion and 
brilliance. He went to the Senate by ap- 
pointment, drafted by former Governor 
Ralph L. Carr who saw in Mr. Millikin a reser- 
voir of genius for public service. 

Almost from the outset—in the midst of 
an overwhelming Democratic majority—Gene 
Millikin, Republican stalwart, began his 
climb to the top rung of authority, respect, 
and esteem. 

A man of tremendous dignity—with a 
sprightliness of an elf and a tongue that 
could be as smooth as honey or as sharp as a 
razor—he became for the United States Sen- 
ate its cloakroom jester, conciliator, coun- 
sel, storehouse of knowledge, moderator, 
helmsman—the attributes that add up to 
statesmanship. 

He had friends on both sides of the Sen- 
ate floor and they were his friends because 
they respected his ability and admired his 
forthrightness. 

His hold on the Republican Party in Colo- 
rado was at once gentle and firm—the grand 
sachem of a tribute that continually sought 
Gene Millikin to heal its wounds, guide its 
destiny, and solidify its triumphs. 

In a sense, Mr. Millikin’s achievements 
were channeled into national policy more 
than into the narrower problems of the 
State he represented so well. 

He became the flywheel of a powerful Re- 
publican triumvirate that included himself, 
the late Senator Robert Taft and the late 
Senator Arthur Vandenburg. He was chair- 
man of the Republican conference in the 
Senate and- one of the potent voices on 
money items as chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 

His service came in tempestuous times 
when decisions had to be made regardless 
of party labels. When Gene Millikin took 
the Senate floor to speak—everybody listened, 
including the occupants of the White House. 

He was a man of tremendous integrity and 
loyalty and a love of his country that was 
proved on the battlefield as well as on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Colorado and the Nation mourn his pass- 
ing. His wisdom, his counsel, his great per- 
sonality will be sadly missed but his name 
will linger in the hearts and memories of 
those who knew him in Colorado and in 
Washington. 


Mr. President, on behalf of the people 
of Colorado, the Governor of Colorado, 
the leaders of the Democratic Party in 
Colorado, and on behalf of my Demo- 
cratic Party colleagues in the House, I 
offer our sincere condolences and sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Millikin and the other 
members of the family of Eugene D. 
Millikin. His loss will be deeply felt by 
the people of Colorado. 

I know that other persons in Colorado 
will make statements eulogizing former 
Senator Millikin. As I receive them I 
intend to place them in the RECORD. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, when 
I became a Member of the Senate I re- 
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member one of my earliest delights on 
this floor was to hear Senator Gene Mil- 
likin in action. During the time we 
served together my appreciation of him 
grew more and more strong, and in ever- 
widening ways. 

Senator Millikin was a profound stu- 
dent of economics and fiscal affairs. He 
possessed a remarkably keen intellect, 
and his memory was so acute it seemed 
that anything he read he never forgot. 

He was one of the most thorough ana- 
lysts I have ever known. 

Through all of this, though, was an 
ever-pervading sense of humor which at 
times was like a gentle rain and then 
again a fully refreshing downpour. He 
could enlighten a drab controversy, put 
life into it, revive a floor or committee 
debate or colloquy that seemed long gone 
in boredom. In a moment, under his 
deft touch, all trace of boredom disap- 
peared, interest revived, and the gay re- 
partee accomplished its purpose. 

There is no need for me to dwell on 
the great service in peace and in war 
that Gene Millikin freely gave to his 
country and its allies; his record is too 
well known among us. We knew him, 
most of us, as a Senator, and also as a 
soldier, a fighter, a real scrapper for 
what he believed to be right. 

I can remember the days when, 
though suffering great pain, he was 
brought into this Chamber. Even then, 
in his wheelchair, Gene Millikin never 
really faltered. His eyes never lost their 
brightness, his tongue its wit, nor his 
head and heart their wisdom and cour- 
age. 

I know, as my colleagues know, that 
Gene Millikin will live on—in this Cham- 
ber—in the hearts and minds of all of 
us. After all, old soldiers never die. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLoTT]. 

The resolution (S. Res. 348) 
unanimously agreed to. 


was 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning 
business is now in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


INCREASED Dest LIMIT 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, requesting the Congress 
to increase the regular statutory debt limit 
to $285 billion, and also to provide an addi- 
tional temporary increase of $3 bilion to 
run through June 30, 1960; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


REPORT ON AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED UNDER 
AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND AS- 
SISTANCE ACT OF 1954 
A letter from the Acting Administrator, 

Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of 

Agriculture, Washington, D. C., reporting, 

pursuant to law, on agreements concluded 

during June 1958, under title I of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 

Act of 1954, with the Governments of Ceylon, 

Ecuador, India, the Philippines, Vietnam, 

France, Iceland, Israel, Spain, Turkey, and 
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Yugoslavia (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORTS ON OVEROBLIGATIONS OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, reports on 
overobligations of appropriations in that 
Department (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF ECONOMIC AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FOR TURKEY 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on examination of economic 
and technical assistance program for Turkey, 
International Cooperation Administration, 
Department of State, dated June 30, 1957 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF HOUSING AUTHORITY, 
Crry or DaALLas, TEX. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of the Housing Au- 
thority of the city of Dallas, Tex., 1957, 
Public Housing Administration, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency (with an accompany- 


ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 
REPORT OF RECEIPT OF PROJECT PROPOSAL 


UNDER SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS ACT 
or 1956 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
the Roosevelt Water Conservation District 
in Arizona had applied for a loan of $2,- 
780,000 for project works estimated to cost 
$3,030,000 (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the Fourth Guam Legisla- 
ture; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs: 

“Resolution 367 


“Resolution relative to requesting Congress 
of the United States to cause the political 
reintegration of the Marianas Islands by 
incorporating the islands of the northern 
Marianas within the governmental frame- 
work of the territory of Guam 


“Be it Resolved by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam: 

“Whereas the indigenous inhabitants of 
the Marianas Islands are all of one race, 
known as Chamorros, having a common lan- 
guage, religion, social customs, and tradi- 
tions and, until the end of the Spanish- 
American War, a common history; and 

“Whereas as a result of this war, the island 
of Guam, the capital and seat of government 
of the Marianas Islands, was politically sep- 
arated from the remainder of their sister 
islands, becoming a possession of the United 
States, and the remaining islands, being of 
no further use to Spain since their capital 
and largest population center had been 
severed, were shortly thereafter sold to im- 
perial Germany, which sale demonstrates 
forcefully the fact that in the minds ofthe 
Spanish rulers of the Marianas all of the 
islands were interdependent; and 

“Whereas the separation of Guam from 
the other islands inhabited by its kinsmen 
resulted in over half a century of anxiety 
and uncertainty regarding the fate of fellow 
Chamorros whose history since that date has 
been a tragic one of shifting allegiance from 
flag to flag, until their liberation from the 
Japanese in 1944, which separation has 
meant hardship and tragedy for those with 
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close relatives on the other islands and which 
separation to this date continues; and 

“Whereas this rupture of the Marianas Is- 
lands has always been believed by the older 
inhabitants of Guam to haye been the re- 
sult only of an oversight on the part of the 
United States which did not realize at the 
time of the signing of the Treaty of Paris 
how essential the other islands of the Mari- 
anas were to the future stability and econ- 
omy of Guam; and 

“Whereas despite this. unfortunate and 
perhaps accidental division of one race, the 
people of the Marianas have never lost hope 
that a day would come when all the Chamor- 
ros once again will be reunited within a 
homogeneous political and economic union 
under one governmental administration; and 

“Whereas due to the matchless power of 
the armed forces of the Allied Nations, 
Guam and the other Marianas Islands were 
liberated from their common oppressor with 
the result that all of these islands were 
placed under the control of the United States, 
thereby assuring to the Chamorro race the 
priceless opportunity for self-government of 
their choosing within the American frame- 
work; and 

“Whereas as a result of the conflict at- 
tendant upon the Second World War, the 
United Nations were born, which organiza- 
tion had as one of its primary purposes the 
self-government, and self-determination of 
all the peoples of the world, and to that end 
instituted a trusteeship arrangement where- 
by great powers undertook to assure such 
self-determination to peoples under their 
trust, the purposes of which trust are set 
forth in article 76 of the United Nations’ 
Charter: 

“ ‘Article 76. The basic objectives of the 
trusteeship system, in accordance with the 
purposes of the United Nations laid down in 
article 1 of the present charter, shall be: 

“ʻa. to further international peace and 
security; 

“*b, to promote the political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement of the 
inhabitants of the trust territories, and their 
progressive development toward self-govern- 
ment or independence as may be appropri- 
ate to the particular circumstances of each 
territory and its peoples and the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the peoples concerned, and 
as may be provided by the terms of each 
trusteeship agreement; 

“‘e, to encourage respect for human rights 
and for fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion, and to encourage recognition of the 
interdependence of the peoples of the world; 
and 

“id. to insure equal treatment in social, 
economic, and commercial matters for all 
members of the United Nations and their na- 
tionals, and also treatment for the 
latter in the administration of justice, with- 
out prejudice to the attainment of the fore- 
going objective and subject to the provisions 
of article 80;’ 
and 

“Whereas the United States was given the 
trusteeship of these northern Mariana Is- 
lands as part of its responsibilities in the 
Pacific as a great power and as recognition 
of its decisive role in the liberation of such 
islands; and 

“Whereas the trusteeship agreement en- 
tered into by the United States with the 
United Nations contains within it the. fol- 
lowing article 9: 

“ARTICLE 9 


“ ‘The administering authority shall be en- 
titled to constitute the trust territory into 
a customs, fiscal, or administrative union 
or federation with other territories under 
United States jurisdiction and to establish 
common services between such territories 
and the trust territory where such measures 
are not inconsistent with the basic objectives 
of the International Trusteeship System and 
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with the terms of this agreement’; which 
article indicates that the northern Marianas 
may be instituted into the territory of Guam 
as part of an administrative union or fed- 
eration, since such a measure would not be 
inconsistent with the basic objectives of the 
trusteeship system but would indeed be the 
culmination of the desires of the inhabitants 
of all the Marianas; and 

“Whereas this legislature has received from 
time to time letters and communications 
from various residents and leaders of the 
island of Saipan, the largest and most popu- 
lated isle in the Marianas other than Guam, 
which have stated unequivocally the desires 
of the people of Saipan to be reunited with 
their kinsmen of Guam; and 

“Whereas a favorable response to this reso- 
lution and the resulting reunion of the 
Chamorro race would clearly demonstrate to 
the rest of the world the good faith and high 
moral purpose of the United States and the 
manifest advantages of the American sys- 
tem of government, since after less than 15 
years of only the most rudimentary type of 
American government the people of the 
northern Marianas desire nothing more than 
closer integration with the United States and 
greater self-government within the frame- 
work of the American Territory of Guam, 
thereby destroying the myth of American 
colonialism and fortifying the traditional 
American concept of self-determination for 
all races and peoples; and 

“Whereas the benefits of such a reunifica- 
tion of the Marianas, aside from the spiritual 
and moral uplift to be derived therefrom, 
would also mean a more viable economy for 
both Guam and the other islands, with the 
increased trade and travel meaning more 
prosperity for all and enabling Guam to 
become less dependent on a military econ- 
omy; and 

“Whereas this aspiration that 411 the peo- 
ple of the Marianas be reunited within the 
framework of the American system of free 
and representative government is a hope that 
can be shared by freedom-loving people all 
over the world, since the underlying desire 
is to permit the government of the Mariana 
Islands to be of the people, by the people, 
and for the people: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Fourth Guam Legisla- 
ture does hereby on behalf of the people of 
Guam and in sympathy with the people of 
all the Marianas Islands respectfully request 
and petition the Congress of the United 
States to cause the northern Mariana Is- 
lands to be incorporated within the frame- 
work of the Territory of Guam; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That this resolution do also 
serve as expressing the deep gratitude and 
appreciation of all the people of the Mari- 
anas to the United States and to its Armed 
Forces for their strength and power which 
delivered the islands from the oppressor and 
have made it possible for this resolution to 
be entertained, since the eventual reunifica- 
tion of the Marianas is a goal that can be 
reached and is desired to be reached only 
under the American flag; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the 
United States, to the President of the Senate, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, to the chairmen of the Committees on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, Senate and 
House, to the Secretary of the Interior, to 
the Secretary of Defense, to commander, 
naval forces, Marianas, to the Chairman of 
the Saipan Congress, and to the Governor 
of Guam.” 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Chicago, Ill., favoring the en- 
actment of House bill 11716, relating to Fed- 
eral aid to mass urban transportation; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of Erie County, N. Y., favoring the 
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enactment of legislation to increase social 
security benefits; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A memorial from the Committee of With- 
drawing Klamath Tribes of Oregon, signed 
by Sylvan Crume, vice chairman, and other 
officers, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of the bill (S. 3051) to amend the act 
terminating Federal supervision over the 
Klamath Indian Tribe by providing in the 
alternative for private or Federal acquisition 
of the part of the tribal forest that must be 
sold, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The petition of Wm. H. Crozier, Jr., of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, praying for a redress of 
grievances; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

A resolution adopted by the Associated 
Students of the University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, T, H., favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation providing statehood for Hawaii; or- 
dered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

H. R. 12850. An act to prohibit the intro- 
duction, or manufacture for introduction, 
into interstate commerce of switch-blade 
knives, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1980); and 

H.R. 13138. An act to amend the act of 
March 10, 1934, to provide for more effective 
integration of a fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion program with Federal water-resource 
developments, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1981). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

8.2719. A bill to provide for the payment 
of bounties for the control of certain preda- 
tors on salmon and halibut of the Pacific 
coast and Alaska (Rept. No. 1979). 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H.R. 13015. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1982). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

5.2723. A bill for the relief of George Ka- 
zuso Tohinaka (Rept. No. 1995); 

S. 2955. A bill for the relief of Kazuko 
Young (Rept. No. 1994); 

H. R. 4461. An act for the relief of Johnnie 
P. Saylors (Rept. No. 2001); 

H.R. 6593. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Juanita Burna (Rept. No. 2002) ; 

H. R. 8313. An act for the relief of Wayne 
W. Powers, of Walla Walla, Wash. (Rept. No. 
2003) ; 

H.R. 9884. An act for the relief of Tamas 
Akos and Lilla Akos (Rept. No. 2004) ; 

H. R. 10885. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Wollner (Rept. No. 2005) ; 

H. R. 11108. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Christina Tules (Rept. No. 2006); 

H.R.11611. An act for the relief of Mc- 
Cune C. Ott (Rept. No. 2007); and 

H. J. Res. 618. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens (Rept. No. 1998). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment; 

S. 2890. A bill for the relief of Carmen 
Amelia Piedra (Carmita Piedra) (Rept. No. 
1993) ; 

5.3219. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Graham Bonnalie (Rept. No. 1992); 

S.3607. A bill for the relief of Harvey L. 
Forden (Rept. No. 1997); 

H. R.6283. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Gordon D. Hoople, Dr. David W. Brewer, and 
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the estate of the late Dr. Irl H. Blaisdell 
(Rept. No. 2008) ; and 

H. J. Res. 610 Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens (Rept. No. 1999). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H. R. 8831. An act for the relief of Joseph 
R. Burger (Rept. No. 2009); and 

H.J. Res. 611. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens (Rept. No. 2000). 

By Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. R. 6970. An act for the relief of C. A. 
Nolan (Rept. No. 1991). 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 3321. A bill for the relief of George E. 
Ketchum (Rept. No. 1985); and 

S.J. Res. 178. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim February 8-14, 1959, as Na- 
tional Children’s Dental Health Week (Rept, 
No. 1984). 

By Mr. CARROLL, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment; 

S. 122. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Sinclair G. Stanley (Rept. No. 1987); and 

H. R. 8046. An act for the relief of Joaquin 
A. Bazan (Rept. No. 1988). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment: 

S. 4142. A bill to amend chapter 41 of title 
28 of the United States Code to provide for 
a Deputy Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1996). 

By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. R. 5904. An act for the relief of Thom- 
son Contracting Co., Inc. (Rept. No. 1986). 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., INC.—REFERENCE OF 
BILL TO COURT OF CLAIMS (S. 
REPT. NO. 1989) 


Mr. EASTLAND (for Mr. HENNINGS), 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported an original resolution (S. Res. 
350) referring S. 922 to the Court of 
Claims, which was placed on the calen- 
dar, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 922) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the Sanitary Equip- 
ment Manufacturing Co., Inc.” now pending 
in the Senate, together with all the accom- 
panying papers, is hereby referred to the 
Court of Claims; and the court shall proceed 
with the same in accordance with the pro- 
visions of sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28 
of the United States Code and report to the 
Senate, at the earliest practicable date, giv- 
ing such findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon as shall be sufficient to inform the 
Congress of the nature and character of the 
demand as a claim, legal or equitable, 
against the United States and the amount, 
if any, legally or equitably due from the 
United States to the claimant. 


CLAUDE S. REEDER—REFERENCE OF 
BILL TO COURT OF CLAIMS (S. 
REPT. NO. 1990) 


Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 349) referring to the 
Court of Claims the bill (S. 3274) for the 
relief of Claude S. Reeder, which was 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 3274) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of Claude S. Reeder,” 
now pending in the Senate, together with all 
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the accompanying papers, is hereby referred 
to the Court of Claims; and the court shall 
proceed with the same in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 of 
title 28 of the United States Code and report 
to the Senate, at the earliest practicable date, 
giving such findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon as shall be sufficient to inform the 
Congress of the nature and character of the 
demand as a claim, legal or equitable, against 
the United States and the amount, if any, 
legally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimant. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, TO CORRECT 
UNINTENDED BENEFITS AND 
HARDSHIPS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Finance, I report favor- 
ably, with amendments, the bill (H. R. 
8381) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to correct unintended 
benefits and hardships and to make 
technical amendments, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 
1983) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
that the report may be printed, together 
with individual views. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bilf will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Virginia. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Harry R. Hewitt, of Hawaii, to be fifth 
judge of the first circuit, circuit courts, 
Territory of Hawali. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey): 

S. 4193. A bill to protect the public health 
by amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food of 
additives which have not been adequately 
tested to establish their safety; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 4194. A bill for the relief of Arthur G. 

Williams; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. BIBLE (for himself, Mr. MORSE, 
and Mr. BEALL): 

S. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution granting 
the consent and approval of Congress for 
the States of Virginia and Maryland and the 
District of Columbia to enter into a compact 
relating to the regulation of mass transit in 
the Washington, District of Columbia metro- 
politan area, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Brste when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and 
Mr. HOLLAND) : 

S.J. Res. 194. Joint resolution to create 
the Quadricentennial Anniversary Commis- 
sion of Florida, Inc., and to set forth the 
dates and places thereof; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were sub- 
mitted or reported, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

Mr. ALLOTT (for himself, Mr. KNow- 
LAND, Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, and Mr. 
CARROLL) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
348) relative to the death of former Sen- 
ator Eugene D. Millikin, of Colorado, 
which was considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in full 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 349) referring to the 
Court of Claims the bill (S. 3274) for the 
relief of Claude S. Reeder, which was 
placed on the calendar. 

Mr. EASTLAND (for Mr. HENNINGS), 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported an original resolution (S. Res. 
350) referring S. 922 to the Court of 
Claims, which was placed on the calen- 
dar. 

(See the above resolutions printed in 
full, which appear under the heading 
“Reports of Committees.’’) 


COMPACT BETWEEN VIRGINIA AND 
MARYLAND AND THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, RELATING TO 
REGULATION OF MASS TRANSIT 
IN NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
on the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BEALL], and myself, I introduce for 
appropriate reference a joint resolution 
granting the consent and approval of 
Congress for the States of Virginia and 
Maryland and the District of Columbia 
to enter into a compact relating to the 
regulation of mass transit in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., metropolitan area. This 
bill is identical with House Joint Resolu- 
tion 626, introduced by Representative 
DEWITT HYDE in the House a few weeks 
ago. As chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Washington Metropolitan 
Problems, of which Representative HYDE 
is the vice chairman, I would like to say 
a few words about the background of 
this proposed legislation. 

The regulatory agency proposed is one 
that grew from an earlier study of the 
mass transportation survey now being 
conducted by the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission of the National Capi- 
tal Regional Planning Council. It has 
been endorsed by the Washington Met- 
ropolitan Conference, a continuing body 
composed of local officials representing 
the elected local government bodies of 
this metropolitan region. The Virginia 
State Legislature enacted this measure 
last April. The Maryland Legislature 
will consider it when it meets in Janu- 
ary 1959. Assuming such enactment, 
the concurrence of Congress will be re- 
quired before an interstate compact can 
be completed creating the proposed reg- 
ulatory agency. 

The entire problem of mass transpor- 
tation in the National Capital region is, 
as I have earlier indicated, now under 
study with the final report scheduled 
before late this year. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Washington Metropolitan 
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Problems has also studied transportation 
as one of the major problems created by 
the growth and expansion of this area. 
In the light of these studies and reports, 
it is quite possible that Congress will 
wish to make certain changes in the leg- 
islation I am introducing today. At this 
moment, however, the introduction of 
the proposed legislation will permit the 
legislative machinery to commence fune- 
tioning, and allowing the interested de- 
partments and agencies to commence i#s 
study. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 193) 
granting the consent and approval of 
Congress for the States of Virginia and 
Maryland and the District of Columbia 
to enter into a compact relating to the 
regulation of mass transit in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., metropolitan area, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. BIBLE 
(for himself, Mr. Morse, and Mr. BEALL), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954, TO CORRECT 
UNINTENDED BENEFITS AND 
HARDSHIPS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
submit 3 amendments to the bill 
(H. R. 8381) to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to correct unintended 
benefits and hardships and to make tech- 
nical amendments, and for other pur- 
poses, the technical amendment tax bill, 
and I ask that they be ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

The first is an amendment to reduce 
the percentage depletion allowance on 
oil and gas wells on a sliding scale which 
is intended to give a special break to 
the small producer. It would reduce the 
depletion allowance on oil and gas wells 
from 274 percent of gross income to 15 
percent of gross income for those with 
gross incomes from oil and gas wells 
above $5 million, and to 21 percent for 
those with gross incomes from oil and 
gas wells from $1 million to $5 million, 
but allowing a full 274% percent depletion 
allowance for those with gross income 
from oil and gas wells below $1 million. 

The second would repeal the provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
which provide for a credit against tax 
and exclusion from gross income for 
dividends received by individuals. 

The third would provide that the in- 
come tax on dividends be collected at the 
source. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table. : 

Mr. PROXMIRE also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 8381, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Article entitled “When Influence Is Good 
and Bad,” written by Senator NEUBERGER and 
published in the New York Times magazine 
of July 27, 1958. 


MEANING TO WORLD PEACE OF THE 
COMMUNIST TRADE AND AID 
CAMPAIGN 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Monday, July 21, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System televised, under the 
direction of Mr. Howard K. Smith, an 
outstanding program entitled, ‘The 
Ruble War.” The hour-long discussion 
by eminent news analysts and reporters 
brought into sharp focus the meaning to 
world peace of the Communist trade and 
aid campaign. 

Area reports from the Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres graphically set 
forth the extent of the Communist eco- 
nomic programs, described the basic 
problems facing the peoples of those re- 
gions, and summarized United States in- 
terests and efforts therein. 

The program, in my opinion, was a 
fine presentation of the role and sig- 
nificance of economic aid in the world 
of today and tomorrow. I am calling 
this matter to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the hope that in connection 
with the pending military appropriation 
bill, as well as the appropriations for the 
mutual-security program, they will be 
able to familiarize themselves with the 
splendid arguments presented by this 
excellent group of news analysts and re- 
porters. The names of those who par- 
ticipated in the broadcast are as fol- 
lows: Winston Burdette, CBS News, 
Rome correspondent; Richard C. Hotte- 
let, CBS News correspondent; Peter 
Kalischer, CBS News, Tokyo correspond- 
ent; Ernest Leiser, CBS News, Bonn cor- 
respondent; Daniel Schorr, CBS News, 


Moscow correspondent; Howard K. 
Smith, CBS News, chief European cor- 
respondent. 


Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Martin of Iowa in the chair). The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 


LT. GEN. CLAIRE L, CHENNAULT 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Smith and I were deeply 
grieved to learn of the death on Sunday 
of Lt. Gen. Claire L. Chennault. During 
his desperate illness, all of us admired 
his wonderful courage, which was char- 
acteristic of his entire life. 

As a member of the Far Eastern Sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, I came to know General Chen- 
nault well, and talked with him many 
times about our policies in the Far East- 
ern area, especially in China. His out- 
standing record during the Sino-Jap- 
anese War, which led to the designation 
of his Air Force as the Flying Tigers, 
stands out in my recollection as that of 
an American fighter at his very best. 

General Chennault will be sorely 
missed, not only as a great and coura- 
geous military man, but also as a won- 
derful personality who threw his heart 
into the work he felt called to do in seek- 
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ing to aid in bringing about a free China 
and, through a free China, a free Asia. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
United States has lost a great soldier. 

Claire Lee Chennault, lieutenant gen- 
eral in the United States Air Force and 
creator of the famed Flying Tigers of 
China fame, died yesterday afternoon in 
New Orleans. 

Death came after a long illness, but 
in this battle, too, General Chennault 
showed his indomitable courage. For 2 
years he battled lung cancer with the 
full knowledge that eventually, he would 
hye this battle. But this did not dismay 

m. 

General Chennault died a soldier, as he 
had lived a soldier—never looking back, 
unafraid. 

The image of General Chennault will 
remain stamped upon our national herit- 
age just as his courage and personal 
bravery gave heart to his handful of 
American fliers facing the Japanese 
horde in the 1940's. 

In the fumbling days before World 
War II, General Chennault was one of a 
few men who recognized the storm soon 
to strike our lives. 

With only a few gallant airmen, he 
entered the war which was soon to be- 
come an all-enveloping holocaust. In 
those days when America still slumbered, 
General Chennault and his men exhib- 
ited to the world American courage, dar- 
ing and skill. 

As the Flying Tigers warded off the 
overwhelming numbers of Japanese 
planes, a new type of aerial strategy was 
born—a strategy which was to later pay 
handsome dividends to all our airmen. 

This revolutionary form of fighting an 
air war was conceived by General 
Chennault and executed by his men. 
For this, the United States owes them all 
a great debt of gratitude. 

It was only a few days ago that I pre- 
sented to this Chamber a resolution and 
I asked Senators to pay belated honor 
to General Chennault by promoting him 
to the rank of lieutenant general. 

This was done in near record time as 
House and Senate passage and President 
Eisenhower's approval all came on the 
same day. 

This was little enough that we could 
do for General Chennault in his last 
hours. 

As his wife told newspapermen after 
informing the general of his promotion, 
“A star means a lot to any general.” 

The Nation has lost one of its great 
fighting men, at a time when we need all 
our strength. The American people 
have lost a glorious and famed hero. 
And we of Louisiana have lost an 
honored son. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
passing this past weekend of Lt. Gen. 
Claire L. Chennault removed from the 
world scene one of our Nation’s greatest 
fighters against our one-time enemies 
and against a much more potent and de- 
structive force today—communism. 

This brave man, who died in New 
Orleans after a 2-year battle with cancer, 
could not be destroyed by any other 
force. 

General Chennault was 67 years old 
at the time of his passing. It will be re- 
corded in future history books for our 
children to read that it was this man who 
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created and led the Flying Tigers—a 
term now known in every household in 
the land. 

It was General Chennault who led this 
group of volunteer air fighters for 
China—then a free China—against our 
former opponent, Japan. Later, he com- 
manded the 14th Air Force during World 
War II. 

One of the most famous incidences 
concerning the general was when Sir 
Winston Churchill, upon being told of 
the exploits of the Flying Tiger hero, de- 
clared: “I'm glad he’s on our side.” 

General Chennault served free China 
and the United States for 20 years—from 
1937 to 1957. 

He was born in Texas, but lived most 
of his youth in Louisiana. 

Madam Chiang Kai-shek paid her last 
respects to the general only a few 
weeks ago, going to New Orleans specifi- 
cally to pay her respects and to express 
the friendship and admiration of her 
people and her distinguished husband. 

It is an honor, Mr. President, to stand 
on the floor of the United States Senate 
and pay the just tribute that General 
Chennault is due from his fellow 
countrymen. 

As part of my remarks, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have placed in the 
record at this point a very moving word 
picture of his accomplishments and 
creed which has been furnished me at my 
request by his friends. 

Also, Mr. President, as further tribute 
to General Chennault, I ask unanimous 
consent to have placed in the Recorp at 
this point, as part of my remarks, three 
newspaper articles. One appeared in the 
Washington Daily News of July 28; an- 
other in the New York Times of July 28, 
1958, and the third in the New York 
Herald Tribune of the same date. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
GENERAL CHENNAULT: His ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

AND CREED 

General Chennault was the outstanding 
overall air warfare figure of the Sino-Jap- 
anese War and of World War IF in the Far 
East fighting. His almost legendary fame 
as an air warfare leader, however, stemmed 
directly from his formation and leadership 
of the Flying Tigers—the tiny volunteer force 
of American pilots and P-40 airplanes that 
demoralized the Japanese Air Force in China 
during the early days of the war and per- 
formed the indispensable services of pro- 
viding American victories at a time when 
the Allies were losing on every other front, 
The Tigers—officially the American Volun- 
teer Group—were actually recruited and 
trained by Chennault to fight the Japanese 
as enemies of China before World War II 
involved the United States, but did not go 
into battle until December 18, 12 days after 
Pearl Harbor. 

Once in the air, the Tigers quickly proved 
to be the only Allied forces in the world 
winning early war battles against any of the 
then mighty Axis forces of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. While Hitler’s Luftwaffe swept 
European skies clean, killing pilots and 
bombing London to rubble, Chennault’s Ti- 
gers soundly defeated the overwhelming air 
forces of the Japanese over China, smashed 
Japanese shipping along the China coast, 
and saved Chinese cities from destruction 
by Japanese bombs. 

In little more than 6 months of fighting 
as the American Volunteer Group—from De- 
cember 18, 1941, until July 4, 1942—the Ti- 
gers under Chennault, carrying out his long 
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conceived tactical theories, revolutionized 
air warfare. During this brief period Chen- 
nault’s airmen ran up an official kill score 
of 286 confirmed victories over Japanese 
planes, and are generally credited with hav- 
ing downed at the very least an additional 
300 Japanese planes. Japanese personnel 
casualties totaled more than 1,500 pilots, 
bombardiers, and navigators in the air fight- 
Ing. No estimate was ever made of Jap- 
anese personnel, airplanes, ammunition, 
equipment, and shipping destroyed by the 
AVG on the ground. 

AVG casualties in the hot battles with 
Japanese air fighters, who consistently out- 
numbered them 10 or more to 1, totaled 8 
pilots killed in action and 2 crew chiefs 
killed on the ground by bombs; 4 men miss- 
ing in action, and 9 killed in accidents. 

At no time did the Flying Tigers have more 
than 55 flyable P-40’s, 80 pilots and 132 me- 
chanics and armorers in their ready-to-fight 
forces. Yet so great was their prowess that 
in April 1942, after the Japanese conquered 
Burma with a crushing superiority of forces, 
Japanese radios jubilantly broadcast this of- 
ficial claim: 

“The entire Japanese nation congratulates 
our heroic airmen on the destruction of the 
overwhelmingly superior numerical force of 
the American volunteer group. Our heroic 
warhawks have destroyed 2,000 AVG planes.” 

At the time of this broadcast Chennault 
had in Burma 30 airplanes fit to fly, and only 
34 pilots. 

To achieve the remarkable AVG record, 
General Chennault used ingenious and un- 
orthodox tactics of mobility and surprise, 
trickery and resourcefulness, and a ground 
warning network against air attack (the 
prototype of the modern radar net) which 
never failed him. Three of the Chennault 
air warfare strategies influenced the entire 
pattern of battle in the air for the Allies. 

General Chennault proved that fighter 
plane escort was invaluable to cut down 
bomber losses in raiding enemy territory. He 
also proved that fighter airplane defense 
against bombing raids could be conclusively 
effective. 

Second, and in the last analysis a part of 
the fighter defense strategy, Chennault estab- 
lished, immediately after the AVG was 
formed in China, a ground air raid warning 
network radiating out from every base. In 
China this network was so extensive and its 
telephone-flashed warnings so effective, that 
few enemy raiders ever found airplanes on 
the ground to destroy, or approached a bomb- 
ing target without being greeted by a well- 
prepared reception committee already circling 
high in the skies. This network system was 
adopted and copied, but never equaled in ef- 
fectiveness, in the European World War II 
fighting. It did in its time in China what 
the DEW line is designed to do now. 

Third, Chennault demonstrated with his 
Plying Tigers, that close formation fighting 
tactics, air fighting teamwork were the 
proper fighter tactics of World War Il—not 
the old lone fighter, single plane dogfighting 
maneuvers of World War I. Chennault was 
a member of the first acrobatic team of the 
Air Force, the “Men on the flying trapeze” 
and had tested out single-seater formation 
team flying before anyone else. 

In addition to these new principles of 
air warfare, General Chennault in daily 
scheduled lectures schooled his pilots spe- 
cifically in fighting tactics against specific 
types of Japanese airplanes. For instance, 
the Japanese Zero fighter, he explained, was 
much more maneuverable than the P-40. It 
could outclimb and outmaneuver the P-40, 
but the heavy American fighter was faster 
in a straightaway. It could dive faster 
than a Jap Zero. It could hit harder with 
more guns. Chennault instructed his pi- 
lots to use the P-40 advantages against the 
Zero’s disadvantages—never to attempt to 
stay on the tail of a maneuvering, climbing 
Zero but to use the greater speed and weight 
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and the heavier firepower and diving ability 
of the P-40—to hit the Zero hard in a 
straightaway pass, and to get away fast. 

AVG casualties in air battle with the Jap- 
anese, as the result, were fractional even 
relatively compared with those in the Air 
Force generally and compared with those 
of Great Britain’s RAF fighters in the Pa- 
cific area. 

The Chennault individuality similarly de- 
veloped an important bombing technique 
for air fighting in Asia—the use of fire 
bombs, not high explosives. He calculated, 
correctly, that flimsily built Asiatic struc- 
tures would be highly vulnerable to fire 
bombs. It was quickly found that he was 
right—and Jap bombing targets soon became 
smoking ruins. 

Of all the air commanders of World War 
II, General Chennault fought over the most 
uncharted territory with the shortest supply 
of materiel. Even his gasoline had to be 
flown in to him from India over the Hima- 
layas—the famous hump route. 

Chennault was a controversial figure 
again, after World War II during the Chi- 
nese Civil War, as one of the most out- 
spoken foes of Chinese communism and 
advocates of American aid to the National- 
ists. He had been a precocious student of 
history at Louisiana State University, had 
began his adult life as a schoolteacher, 
and was absorbed like Admiral Mahan in 
applying the “lessons of geography and his- 
tory.” He held deep convictions about the 
geographical and economic importance of 
the underdeveloped Chinese mainland to the 
military and economic security of the 
United States and Europe. 

To Chennault the United States, requir- 
ing for 5 percent of the world’s population 
over 50 percent of the world’s raw materials 
to maintain its industrial and military su- 
premacy and standard of living, simply 
could not afford to let the Soviet, through 
satellites, strangle Western civilization by 
accumulating the underdeveloped resources 
of the world. China was the most imme- 
diately necessary, and cheapest, area in 
which to block this Soviet design, both be- 
cause it held the biggest block of natural 
resources available to be exchanged for 
American industrial products, and because 
it was Russia’s back door. Chennault’s 14th 
Air Force had already built in western 
China, along this back door, strategic air 
bases for the war with Japan, a second 
front from which Russia could be deterred 
from any move against Europe or Africa. 
China was the quickest and the cheapest 
place to protect not only Asia but the 
United States and Europe, and the Russian 
and Chinese Communists were too skillful 
in subversion to be stopped by anything but 
American material aid to those who were 
trying to stop them—particularly another 
AVG. 

Time and again General Chennault ap- 
peared before Congressional committees and 
wrote for the press, to urge that the support 
of any friendly government on the main- 
land willing to give preferential friendship 
to the United States, and to permit the 
maintenance of these already established 
strategic air bases. This, he felt, was the 
most immediately important need and the 
cheapest way to stop Soviet military and 
economic expansion through the world. Ac- 
cused of being too friendly to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese National- 
ists, Chennault’s answer was that the Chi- 
nese Nationalists were all the United States 
had to work with in time, and that his inter- 
est in the friendship of the Nationalists was 
his interest in the security of the United 
States. 

Chennault knew the Russians and their 
designs on China well, because when he ar- 
rived in China in 1938 to advise the Chinese 
Air Force, Russian advisers and Russian 
planes were already in China on the pretext 
of helping the Chinese against the Japanese, 
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having been invited in long before by the 
previous Chinese revolution against the 
Manchus. When the ultimate defeat of Ja- 
pan became evident, the long-range Russian 
design to dominate China became com- 
pletely clear, and Chennault pressed hard on 
both the Generalissimo and the American 
Government for recognition of the danger in 
time. 

He accurately foretold the Communist ex- 
pansion into Southeast Asia and the Middle 
East which would follow the Communist 
consolidation on the mainland, and with his 
CAT Airline he did all he could to carry out 
his personal war against such expansion. 

His prophecies have proved correct, and 
never more obviously than with the fall, 
within a month of each other, of Indonesia 
and Iraq. 

His decorations are: Distinguished Service 
Medal with oak leaf cluster (U. S. Army), 
Distinguished Service Medal (U. S. Navy), 
Distinguished Flying Cross with oak leaf 
cluster (United States), Legion of Merit 
(United States), Air Medal with oak leaf 
cluster (United States), Order of the Blue 
Sky and White Sun (highest Chinese deco- 
ration), Order of the Cloud and Banner, 3d 
class (China), Order of Yun-Hui (China), 
Legion of Honor, Commander (France), 
Croix de Guerre with Palm (France), Order 
of the British Empire, Commander, Order of 
Polonia Restituta, Commander’s Cross 
(Poland). 

[From the New York Times of July 28, 1958] 
GENERAL CHENNAULT Is DEAp AT 67—HEADED 
FLYING TIGERS IN CHINA 

New OrLEANs, July 27—Lt. Gen. Claire L. 
Chennault, who led the Flying Tigers to 
fame in the skies over China, died here to- 
day in Oschner Foundation Hospital. His 
age was 67. 

General Chennault, who succumbed to 
lung cancer, entered the hospital June 6 
after intermittent treatment here and at 
Walter Reed General Hospital in Washing- 
ton. He suffered a massive arterial hemor- 
rhage this afternoon as his wife Anna stood 
at his bedside. 

Claire Lee Chennault was something more 
than a glamorously bright light in the dark 
early days of World War II and perhaps the 
Nation’s best known China hand. 

He was an early prophet of the correct 
design and use of fighter planes. Like many 
prophets he was not listened to very seri- 
ously in his own country, but it turned out 
that he was right. 

The son of a modest Louisiana cotton 
planter, General Chennault was born in 
Commerce, Tex., on September 6, 1890. He 
worked his way through Louisiana State 
Normal College and became a high school 
teacher. 

When World War I started, General 
Chennault enlisted and was sent to Officers 
Training School. He transferred to the 
Aviation Section of the Signal Corps and 
quickly showed talent for fighter planes— 
then called pursuits. He became a noted 
instructor. 

Despite his pleas for combat duty he did 
not get overseas, In 1920 he was discharged 
and went to the family plantation in Frost- 
proof, La. Cotton planting was not his forte, 
however, and he was soon back in the air. 

In the 1930’s General Chennault gained 
fame as the leader of a three-man acrobatic 
team known as the Men on the Flying 
Trapeze. 

The team was more than just a stunt to 
General Chennault. It was a demonstra- 
tion of his maxim that such planes were far 
more useful in formations with wing men 
than employed singly as they had been dur- 
ing World War I. 

This was the period when the Army Air 
Forces were spending most of their limited 
funds on the celebrated FI Fortress 
bomber, which was believed to be able to de- 
fend itself by its speed, altitude, and defen- 
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sive armament. No one paid much atten- 
tion to the theories of the non-West Pointer 
from Louisiana and he was retired as a lieu- 
tenant colonel in 1987 because of deafness— 
a general occupational hazard in those days 
of noisy and windy open cockpits. 

The Army Air Force may not have heard 
about General Chennault, but the Russians 
did. When their fighter planes appeared in 
the Spanish civil war they used his forma- 
tion tactics. The Russians offered General 
Chennault a job as an adviser at $10,000 a 
year, but he turned them down. 

In another part of the world, however, 
there was a war going on that appeared more 
to his liking—China’s fight against the in- 
vading Japanese. The Nationalist Air Force 
was down to a hopeless 19 offensive planes. 

Mme. Chiang Kai-shek had been named by 
her husband as head of the national avia- 
tion commission, and in 1988 she hired Gen- 
eral Chennault as chief adviser of training 
and reorganization, 

He had a relatively free hand, but the go- 
ing was hard until he and the nationalists 
received tacit approval from Washington to 
organize the American volunteer group— 
American pilots to fly American planes for 
the Chinese. 

DOWNED 250 PLANES 

The Flying Tigers, as. the AVG became 
known, never had more than 87 pilots. 
However, between its first fight on December 
20, 1941, and the day it was incorporated 
into the Army Air Force—on July 4, 1942— 
the group was credited with shooting down 
250 enemy planes with 19 casualties in the 
group. 

When the AVG was officially disbanded 
General Chennault became chief of United 
States Air Forces in China. In 1943 that 
became the 14th Air Force and he was named 
a major general, 

Soon after his arrival in China, General 
Chennault developed great fondness for the 
Chinese people, and the affection was 
mutual. 

General Chennault’s western friends liked 
to say that his weatherbeaten face “looks 
as if he has been holding his face out of the 
cockpit and into a storm for years.” The 
Chinese took one look and from then on 
called him old Leather Face. 

With a parting blast at United States offi- 
cials who were critical of the Chiang regime, 
General Chennault resigned from the com- 
mand of the 14th Air Force on July 14, 1945. 
His retirement as a major general became 
automatic. 

General Chennault kept his reasons for 
resigning relatively quiet but he did make it 
quite clear that hë felt that Washington 
was criticizing the Chiang regime far too 
much, and was apparently not giving it the 
support it would need for its own internal 
struggle against the Communists. 

During the war General Chennault often 
said that there was a great commercial future 
in China for American interests and that the 
Nationalist regime should be helped through 
a difficult postwar period. 

Again his advice was not widely taken. 
However, he followed his own counsel and 
helped Whiting Willauer, a former lend- 
lease official in China, organize the Civil Air 
Transport. CAT was the only one of China's 
three airlines to remain faithful to the Na- 
tionalist regime and move with it to Taiwan 
(Formosa). 

As chairman of CAT, General Chennault 
was never very openly active. In Formosa 
he always gave the appearance of being per- 
haps more of a figurehead than an airline 
official. 

Despite the handicaps under which CAT 
operated, it proved a financial success. In 
1956, on its 10th anniversary, the company 
had gained the reputation of being the 
Far East’s best airline, with an annual gross 
of more than $20 million. 

The characteristic frankness of General 
Chennault was never more apparent than 
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just before Christmas 1957. He called in the 
press at Taipei, Taiwan, and, looking tired 
and haggard, revealed to them that he had 
lung cancer and no operation could cure him. 
UNDERWENT SURGERY IN UNITED STATES 

In January he flew to this country with 
his wife, for medical treatment. He under- 
went surgery in May at the Ochsner Founda- 
tion Hospital in New Orleans to eliminate 
a swallowing difficulty. 

Among the last visitors at his bedside was 
Madame Chiang, who told him he had won- 
derful fighting spirit. He greeted the first 
lady of Nationalist China sitting on the side 
of his bed. 

On July 18 Congress sent to President 
Eisenhower a bill promoting the war hero to 
the rank of lieutenant general on the retired 
list. The Senate passed the measure by a 
voice vote shortly after the House of Repre- 
sentatives had approved it. 

In 1946 General Chennault divorced his 
first wife, Nell Thompson, who he had mar- 
ried in 1911 and who was the mother of six 
sons, and married Anna Chan, a Chinese 
newspaperwoman who had been a nurse for 
the Flying Tigers. 

Besides his wife, General Chennault leaves 
their two daughters, Anna Claire and Cynthia 
Louise. 

He is survived also by the children of his 
first marriage. They are: Col. John S. Chen- 
nault, air attaché at the American Embassy 
in Madrid; Max T., of Atlanta, Ga.; David, 
of Monroe, La.; Robert, of Waterproof, La., 
and Maj. Claire P. and M. Sgt. Charles Chen- 
nault, both of the Air Force. Also Mrs. 
Robert Lee, of Van Nuys, Calif., and Mrs. 
Rosemary Martien, of Cleveland, Tenn. 

Burial will be in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery in Washington. 


[From the Washington Daily News of July 
28, 1958] 


GENERAL CHENNAULT DIES 


New ORLEANS, July 28.—Funeral services 
were to be held here today for Lt. Gen. 
Claire L. Chennault, who died yesterday after 
& 2-year struggle with lung cancer. 

A plane from General Chennault’s old 
command, the 14th Air Force, will fiy the 
remains to Washington tonight for burial 
in Arlington National Cemetery. 

The body will lie in state in the Capitol 
Tuesday night until another service at 10 
a. m, e d. t, Wednesday and burial at 
Arlington. 

Honorary and active pallbearers include 
Gen. Nathan B. Twining, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; Hollington Tong, Na- 
tionalist China's Ambassador to the United 
States and former Chinese Finance Minister 
Dr. T. V. Soong. 

FLYING TIGER 

The 68-year-old airman, whose Flying 
Tigers battled Japans air might in the skies 
over China at odds of 20-1, stubbornly main- 
tained he would win his private battle with 
the dreaded disease. But he suffered what 
a hospital spokesman called a massive hem- 
orrhage at 3:10 p. m., c. s. t., and died within 
minutes at the Oschner Foundation Hospital 
here. 

At his bedside was his second wife, Anna 
Chan, a former journalist and daughter of 
a Chinese diplomat, and several of his chil- 
dren by a previous marriage. 


SUDDEN 


The end came suddenly for the veteran 
air tactician, His condition, grave for al- 
most 2 weeks, had improved during the past 
3 days in response to treatments. He had 
been taken off the hospital’s critical list. 

General Chennault was reported improving 
from the bilateral lung ailment only this 
morning and the hemorrhage was unex- 
pected. 

The veteran of 20 years in the Orient, 
where he owned a commercial airline on 
Formosa, returned to Louisiana, his native 
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State, earlier this year and entered Ochsner 
in April for stepped-up treatment of the 
disease. 

A little more than a week ago, Congress— 
spurred by the gravity of the old warrior’s 
condition—rushed through a bill promoting 
the extraordinary airman from major gen- 
eral to lieutenant general on the retired list. 

Madam Chiang Kai-shek, an old friend, 
recently visited the general at his bedside 
and termed him “an irreplaceable friend of 
China.” 

His condition took a turn for the worse 10 
days ago and doctors said “a lesser man 
would have dropped out long ago, but his 
remarkable will to live has enabled him to 
hold on.” 

{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 28, 1958] 
FLYING TIGERS BROUGHT CHENNAULT WORLD 

FAME—FOUGHT JAPANESE IN CHINA SKIES 

BEFORE PACIFIC WAR, LED AIRLINE 


Lt. Gen. Claire Lee Chennault, who died in 
New Orleans yesterday at the age of 67, was 
one of that fayored few who become legends 
in their own lifetimes. 

He was a Texas farm boy, who founded 
one of the largest civil airlines in the Far 
East. He was a pioneer of modern fighter- 
plane tactics. He was a military man who 
couldn’t find a place in his own country’s 
Army. 

But, above all, he was the leader of the 
Flying Tigers, a group of volunteer airplane 
pilots who, in the years before Pearl Harbor, 
painted a grinning shark onto the noses of 
their planes and the imagination of the 
world. Their exploits, with limited and 
ramshackle equipment, and the later exploits 
of his Regular Army command in China, 
make a separate chapter in the history of 
air warfare and made a world figure of Gen- 
neral Chennault. 

Twenty-one years ago the then Captain 
Chennault retired from the United States 
Army Air Corps. He had been grounded for 
months because of illness, partly due to over- 
work and partly due to frustration in a per- 
sistent effort to win support for his theories 
of aerial warfare. The day after his retire- 
ment he was on his way to China to do what 
he could with the only thing he had left, 
the ability to fly and to teach others to fly. 


HIS PLANES ROPED TOGETHER 


For almost two decades he had made no 
progress at all in his attempts to substitute 
formation tactics for fighter planes for the 
dogfight style of World War I. He had been 
a part of the successful but uphill campaign 
by the airmen to get recognition from the 
high commands of the Army and Navy. 

In 1934 he had seen his future in the Army 
blasted when his name was removed from 
the list of candidates for Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School. In 1936 his persistent 
fight within his own branch was lost when 
the Air Corps Tactical School stopped teach- 
ing fighter tactics. Bombers were going to 
win the next war in the air, and they needed 
no fighter escorts. Nor could fighter planes 
keep bombers from hitting their targets. 

His Three Men on a Flying Trapeze, him- 
self and two other pilots who flew intricate 
maneuvers, diving and looping, with their 
planes roped together, was intended to dem- 
onstrate the possibilities of formation flying. 
It was used only as an Air Corps sideshow, 
to enliven public interest. Captain Chen- 
nault also had experimented briefly with 
dropping troops by parachute, only to be 
told, “Stop that nonsense.” 

Friends who had quit the service and gone 
to China, including his two flying trapeze 
partners, had written optimistically of the 
possibilities there, especially with Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek taking over the reform of 
the nation’s air arm. China seemed to be 
his only hope. 

His first assignment was a survey of the 
Chinese airpower. It was supposed to have 
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500 planes. It had 91 fit for combat. No 
one knew how many pilots there were who 
really could fly. Before Chennault could 
even get started on a reorganization, Japan 
attacked, and he spent the next 4 years try- 
ing to keep enough planes in the air to 
stave off the Japanese. 

Late in 1940, Chennault was sent back to 
the United States by Chiang Kai-shek in a 
desperate search for help. He managed to 
get hold of 100 P-40’s and effected an. ar- 
rangement whereby Army and Navy pilots 
could leave the service to fight for China. 
The first contingent of the American volun- 
teer group, soon to become the famed Flying 
Tigers, left for the Orient in July 1941, 

By the time the Flying Tigers were in- 
ducted into the United States Army Air 
Force in April 1942 they had achieved a for- 
midable reputation, particularly in the 
fighting over Rangoon. There, with barely 
a score of P-—40’s, oftimes fewer than that, 
they destroyed 217 enemy planes in 31 en- 
counters. 

Chennault was given command of the new 
Chinese air task force with the rank of brig- 
adier general. In the 9 months of its exist- 
ence the CATF destroyed 149 enemy planes 
in the air, broke up more than threescore 
enemy bombing missions and dropped 314 
tons of bombs. 

In March 1943, the CATF was absorbed into 
the 14th Air Force with Chennault com- 
manding as major general. In its 3 years, the 
14th destroyed 2,600 enemy planes plus 1,500 
probables; sank or damaged 2,230,000 tons of 
enemy shipping, 44 naval vessels, 13,000 river 
boats and 573 bridges, and killed 66,700 
enemy troops. 

General Chennault retired after 8 contin- 
uous years of fighting the Japanese. The 
Chinese Government at the time felt they 
were losing their best American friend. 

The general was born at Commerce, Tex., 
and raised by his father to be a cotton 
planter. But he struck out on his own early, 
worked his way through Louisiana State 
University and later through Louisiana State 
Teachers College and taught for a while be- 
fore enlisting in the Army in World War I. 
In 1620, he transferred to the Army Air 
Corps. 

HAD HEADQUARTERS ON FORMOSA 

After his second retirement in 1945 he de- 
cided not to return to America, Instead, he 
founded the Civil Air Transport, a com- 
mercial line at first designed to serve trade 
into and out of China. With General 
Chennault at the helm, it had difficulty re- 
maining strictly civilian. 

As the Communists took over China, the 
CAT moved gradually to its present head- 
quarters on Formosa. At the time of the In- 
dochina war, 26 of its American civilian 
pilots formed the airlift that helped sus- 
tain Dien Bien Phu until it capitulated. 

General Chennault was married in 1911 to 
the former Neil Thompson, They had 6 sons 
and 2 daughters, They were divorced in 
1946. The next year General Chennault 
married a Chinese girl, Anna Chan. He was 
57 years old at the time and she was 24. 
They had 2 daughters. 

The lung cancer which caused his death 
was first detected during a routine exami- 
nation in 1955. The General kept it a secret 
until failing health led him to make an an- 
nouncement of it shortly before Christmas 
in 1957. 

Survivors include General Chennault’s sec- 
ond wife and their 2 daughters, Anna Claire, 
10, and Cynthia Louise, 8. 

Other survivors include the 8 children by 
his first wife, Mrs. Nell Thomas Chennault, 
of Waterproof, La.; Col. John S. Chennault, 
air attaché at the United States Embassy, 
Madrid, Spain; Max T. Chennault, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Mrs. Robert Lee, Los Angeles; M. Sgt. 
Charles Chennault, Mobile, Ala.; Maj. Claire 
Patrick Chennault, United States Air Force, 
Eglin Field, Fla.; David Chennault, Monroe, 
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La.; Robert Chennault, Waterproof, and Mrs. 
Rosemary Marten, Natchez, Miss. 

Also, 3 brothers, Joe Chennault, Alexandria, 
Va.; William S. Chennault, Sweetwater, Tex., 
and Ernest N. Chennault, San Antonio, Tex. 


THE EDUCATION BILL 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
President Eisenhower has given impetus 
to a vital program designed to stimulate 
our education system and meet the chal- 
lenges of today’s rapidly changing tech- 
nology and to meet the scientific and 
educational needs of our Nation. The 
President has asked for a “shot in the 
arm” for American education. The ad- 
ministration proposals give support to 
our educational system for which addi- 
tional support is urgently needed for our 
Nation’s security. It in no way inter- 
feres with the traditional concepts of lo- 
cal control over our educational system 
and facilities. The pending legislation is 
designed only to supplement and aid, in 
the national interest, our national edu- 
cational objectives. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp, following these remarks, a state- 
ment by Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY MARION B. FOLSOM, SECRETARY 
or HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


In the next few weeks Congress will have 
the best opportunity in many years to take 
new action of far-reaching benefit to Ameri- 
can education, 

The opportunity is provided in the bill 
voted out by a 23 to 2 bipartisan majority of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor and now awaiting action by the House 
of Representatives. 

This bill is the product of long and 
earnest consideration of a wide variety of 
proposals to help our educational system 
respond to the challenge of our times. The 
committee has performed a splendid serv- 
ice in developing an admirable bill in a field 
that is complex and difficult—and crucially 
important. 

The basic purpose of the bill is to help 
our schools and colleges meet certain emer- 
gency needs which are particularly impor- 
tant to national security and the national 
interest. In the light of world conditions 
today, the need for action is greater than 
ever. 

The bill would help improve and broaden 
the teaching of science, mathematics, and 
foreign languages. It would provide Fed- 
eral scholarships based on student ability 
and financial need, and in addition would 
establish student loan funds to be financed 
by Federal funds and colleges. The bill 
would help reduce the waste of young tal- 
ent, through improved testing and counsel- 
ing in elementary and secondary schools. 
And it would help train more college 
teachers. 

The bill holds exciting prospects for im- 
provement in American education. It pro- 
vides support in fields where additional 
support is urgently needed. And it will 
serve, both directly and indirectly, as a 
stimulus to greater State, local, and private 
effort for better education. 

The President has urged that action on 
behalf of education be given a top priority 
in the remaining weeks of Congress. As he 
had indicated, the administration hopes the 
pending bill can be even further improved 
as it progresses through Congress. 
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I believe this bill represents the best hope, 
almost the only hope, for effective new action 
at this session of Congress to advance 
American education. 

I believe a sound bill can and will be 
passed if all of those who really want to 
improve education will unite in vigorous 
support of action on this bill now. i 

Enactment of the bill would demonstrate 
an awakening national recognition of the 
critical importance of education to the fu- 
ture of the country. Failure to act now 
could be viewed as indifference to the role 
of education in these grave times. I believe 
the American people will be deeply dis- 
appointed if Congress neglects the national 
interest in education at this critical point. 

In education, the hour is late. We must 
begin to act before it is too late. 


LAUNCHING OF ANOTHER EARTH 
SATELLITE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, all 
of us were delighted a few days ago 
when another earth satellite was suc- 
cessfully launched into orbit. The ve- 
hicle used was the Jupiter “C.” This 
is the third satellite which that vehicle 
has placed in orbit around the earth. 

Mr. President, I think something of 
perhaps even greater significance than 
the recent firing of the Jupiter was the 
recovery of the nose cone. That makes 
the third nose cone to be recovered from 
the successful firing of the Jupiter—two 
of them under normal, natural opera- 
tions, whereas the first was under an 
artificial arrangement which made cer- 
tain its recovery. 

Mr. President, the Jupiter has proved 
itself as our advanced, more trustwor- 
thy, more effective intermediate range 
ballistic missile, as illustrated by these 
successful firings. 

A rather graphic story, which was 
critically told by Sfc. William E. Fos- 
ter, the ABMA’s Signal Office of Hunts- 
ville, Ala., relates the experience of find- 
ing this second Jupiter nose cone. He 
was stationed near where it landed in 
the ocean. Within an hour and 36 min- 
utes from the firing of the missile, the 
nose cone had been recovered and was 
on the deck of the ship. 

The story is told in a brief article in 
the Huntsville, Ala., es of July 20, 
1958. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Recorp as part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From LAUNCH PAD To SHIP DecK—RECOVERY 
OF SECOND JUPITER NOSE CONE TOOK 1 Hour 
AND 36 MINUTES 
The first eyewitness account of the Jup- 

iter nose cone recovery accomplished by the 

Navy Thursday was disclosed Saturday by the 

Army Ballistic Missile Agency here. 

The account was furnished by Sfc. Wil- 
liam E. Foster, of ABMA's signal office. 
ABMA developed and launched the Jupiter 
intermediate range ballistic missile at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., at 4:05 a. m., eastern stand- 
ard time, Thursday. 

Foster was aboard the U. S. S. Snowden, 
1 of 4 ships employed in the recovery by the 
Navy. He assisted in installing and main- 
taining radar and direction-finding systems 
employed in the operation. 

“It was early dawn,” Foster related, “and 
the sun was breaking over the eastern hori- 
zon when we saw the object reenter the 
earth’s atmosphere. I would estimate that 
we observed the flight a full 30 seconds. 
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“We could see the nose cone, the aft sec- 
tion and instrument compartment of the 
Jupiter as they streaked through the sky. 

“Shortly after they became visible, they 
were very bright against the morning sky, 
and the aft section and instrument com- 
partment—which were not protected against 
aerodynamic heating, began to break up. 

“The nose cone continued on its guided 
trajectory toward the target area, moving 
at incredible speed. The object left vapor 
trails which could be seen plainly. 

“Three minutes after the nose cone 
plunged into the Atlantic, the Navy aircraft 
hovering in the area spotted the recovery 
balloon bobbing on the surface, marking 
the exact location where the cone was sus- 
pended beneath it. 

“The undamaged cone was on the deck 
of the U. S. S. Escape, which made the pickup, 
exactly 1 hour and 36 minutes after the 
Jupiter was launched at Cape Canaveral.” 

Within this short period, the Jupiter had 
hurled its nose cone protecting the warhead 
over the approximate full range of the mis- 
sile (1,500 miles). Navy frogmen had se- 
cured it and the cone had been hoisted on 
board the Escape. 

The Jupiter IRBM will be employed by the 
United States Air Force and in combat it 
would carry a nuclear charge. 

Foster's account indicated the nose cone 
landed squarely on the target. 

Brig. Gen. J. A. Barclay, ABMA commander, 
dispatched a thank-you wire to the Navy. 

The Navy recovered the first full-scale 
Jupiter cone May 18, and a smaller cone in 
August of 1957, which was subsequently dis- 
played by the President in a nationally tele- 
vised broadcast. 

Navy Capt. W. A. Hunt wired this reply: 
“Glad to be able to again successfully re- 
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cover your nose cone. We are getting to be 
pretty good outfielders.” 


ECONOMIC GROWTH OF ARIZONA 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
several occasions during the past year 
it has been my pleasure to insert into 
the Recorp figures illustrating the tre- 
mendous economic growth of the State 
of Arizona. I have been pleased to do 
this not only because of a great natural 
pride in my home State, but also because 
it offered me the opportunity to be of 
service to some of my colleagues who 
have constantly bemoaned the low eco- 
nomic status of their own States. 

An indication of Arizona’s greath 
growth in the last year is contained in 
the latest figures on the State’s assessed 
valuation. This has increased $58,262,- 
904, to a total of $1,312,407,257. So that 
my colleagues may have a better under- 
standing of the economy of the State of 
Arizona, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Record at this 
point in my remarks a table prepared 
by the Arizona State College, in coopera- 
tion with the Arizona Republic and 
Phoenix Gazette, and I also ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed, fol- 
lowing this report, an editorial from the 
Arizona Republic of Tuesday, July 22, 
entitled “On the March.” 

There being no objection, the table 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Phoenix (Maricopa Co.) State of Arizona 
Increase Increase 
Criteria and sources (percent) (percent) 
First half 1957 | First half 1958 First half First half 
1957 1958 
Index, total business 1_.....-.- (9 e o eee 190. 2 5.3 
Retail sales (5 months) !___.____ $327, 757, 005 $354, 446, 647 8.1 | $601, 099, 180 | $632, 732, 845 5.3 
Downtown Phoenix sales, poll 
of to (9 (9) a A O l EEEE A 
Bank $3, 041, 545, 000 | $3, 381, 806, 000 11.2 @) Oi Nose 
3439, 301, 143 3513, 709, 630. 17.0 | $842, 663, 854 | $969, 099, 200 15,0 
550, 575, 4.5 1, 136, 000 1, 200, 000 5.6 
161, 564 182, 351 12.9 292, 406 322, 753 10.4 
242, 962 270, 174 11.2 472, 764 513, 716 8.7 
7, 108 8,291 E PAARO z.o EEA SA DE a 
$45, 338, 273 $59, 223, 760 30.6 ® ©) 
3, 034 3, 
Value... fail $23, 521, 801 
Licensed building contractors W. @) 
Grammar schoo] population !?__ 76, 101 
High school population '______ 20, 258 
College and ant veesity popula- 
Fe pee ee ATs a #09 
Tourists 1.. M 700 28.6 
Electric mete a 85, 613 4.2 
eed meters '6__ 119, 448 8.3 
0 
umber. es. 7,420 8,622 16.2 8 aS OLE ER, 
Amoont Siesia ), 290, 578, 41 |$142, $41, 230, 24 60.0 GAM E Snags | Ce 
Employment nonagricultural 158, 164, 500 3.9 315, 300 327, 700 3.9 
Newspaper circulation !*__..... 145, 152, 498 5.2 179, 048 185, 973 3.9 
Bales tax ada Eas RR Ai 3 $2, 310, 875 2 $2, 477, 598 7.2 ® RF) A 
1 Source: Valley National Bank, 
2 Not available. 
? Source: Phoenix Downtown Association, 
4 See percent. 
š Source: Phoenix Clearinghouse. 


¢ Source: First National Bank of Arizona. 

7 Source: Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
ë Source: State motor vehicle division. 

* Source: Arizona State College. 

10 Source: Arizona State Registrar of Contracts. 

u New licenses. 

n State a er of public instruction. 

8 Source: Board of regents. 

14 See State, 

18 Source: Phoenix Chamber of Commerce. 

16 Source; Arizona Public Service Co., meters. 
1 Source: Arizona Title Guarantee & Trust Co, 
18 Source: Arizona State Employment Service. 


19 Source: Arizona Republic and Phoenix Gazette, average combined daily. 


30 Source: Tax assessor, city of P. 
21 1956-57 fiscal year, 
23 1957-58 fiscal year. 


Source: Re 
(uly 1958). Bureau of Business Services, Sales an 


rt prepared by Arizona State college ms cooperation: TER Arizona Republic and Phoenix Gazette, 
Analysis vision.j — 
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[From the Arizona Republic of July 22, 
1958] 


ON THE MARCH 


The Valley of the Sun now contains prop- 
erty with an assessed valuation of over half 
a billion dollars. During a year when most 
of the Nation was resting in the shade of a 
recession, Maricopa County has increased its 
worth by over $50 million. It is an amazing 
record and one that has a sweet sound for 
every ear in the area. 

But it is not Maricopa alone that has done 
amazingly well. During this recession year, 
the overall economic picture for Arizona has 
been truly wonderful. Gains have been re- 
corded in nearly every important portion of 
the economy. 

The mining districts have had trouble, but 
the newly passed law providing for insured 
prices for metals—especially copper—would 
seem to indicate that good times are ahead 
for the mining industry. 

Arizona has progressed a long way from 
a State which once depended on cattle, agri- 
culture, and mining for its livelihood. In- 
dustrial property valuation in Maricopa 
County is better than $50 million. And in- 
dustry is r far beyond the confines 
of the State and even the Nation for returns. 
Today Maricopa County alone has an export 
trade valued at $50 million a year, That 
trade is not Only with neighboring Mexico, 
but with nations in the Orient and all over 
Europe and into Asia and Africa. 

Of course, the tourist trade has been grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds with Arizona be- 
coming one of the Nation's most popular 
winter vacation areas. Soon the northern 
mountain areas may challenge the southern 
desert for results by becoming a popular 
summer resort area, for more and more plans 
for tourist accommodations in that area are 
being put into the works. 

Even Arizona's agriculture, which some 
easterners seem to think a frail and feeble 
thing, has been booming. The grape crop in 
the valley alone is expected to be over $2 
million this year. Down in Yuma, 2,155 new 
acres are expected to be planted with citrus 
this year, in addition to the 9,000 acres al- 
ready in trees. Estimates are that 10,000 
cars of citrus a year will be shipped from 
the area. And there's 22,000 new acres of 
cantaloupe that have been planted this year. 

Arizona is on the march, and not in just 
a one-sided manner. Its economy is im- 
proving in every way year by year and the 
promises for the future are almost unlim- 
ited. It is vital that all Arizona work to- 
gether to make sure these promises are real- 
ized, that the State grows together and 
thinks together, for Arizona can only be- 
come as great as its combined resources. 
And the most important resource of any 
area is the people who liye therein and the 
way they work as a team. 


PARTICIPATION OF ISRAEL AT THE 
SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was pleased to note in this morning’s 
papers that the West German Govern- 
ment is supporting the participation of 
Israel at a summit conference if Arab 
countries are invited to participate. 

This position of the West German 
Government is sound and realistic. As 
I stated only last week when I made a 
similar proposal, we cannot ignore 
Israel in any meeting over the present 
explosive situation in the Near East. 
One of the crucial issues involved is the 
Israeli-Arab controversy; it simply can- 
not be ignored if there is to be any true 
and lasting peace in that area of the 
world. If the Arab countries are to be 
invited to a summit conference Israel 
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should also be given an opportunity to 
participate. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from today’s New York Times, re- 
porting on West Germany's support of 
Israel's participation at a summit con- 
ference, be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BONN BACKS ISRAEL FOR A SUMMIT ROLE 

(By M. S. Handler) 


Bonn, Germany, July 27.—The West Ger- 
man Government gave public support today 
to Israel's participation in a summit confer- 
ence if Arab States are invited. 

The position was outlined by Felix von 
Eckardt, head of the government press office, 
in an interview with the Saar radio. Herr 
von Eckardt, a close adviser of Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, said participation of Arab 
countries as proposed by Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev of the Soviet Union should oblige 
the Western governments to insist on Israel's 
presence at a summit conference. 

Herr von Eckardt advocated equal treat- 
ment for all Middle East countries and 
stressed the importance of Israel’s role. He 
said Israel had proved what a nation could 
accomplish through industry and skillful use 
of economic and financial aid from the West. 

This aid came primarily from the United 
States, the press chief said. He added that 
West Germany had made a substantial con- 
tribution to Israel's economic development 
through the restitution agreement under 
which the West German Government is pay- 
ing Israel $714 million over a period of 12 
years. 

Herr von Eckardt said Israel’s achieve- 
ments should serve as an example to coun- 
tries that have lived in poverty for centuries. 
Israel showed how such countries could be 
led to better economic conditions, he said. 

The views expressed by Herr von Eckardt 
are in line with those held by the French 
Government, whose Foreign Minister, Mau- 
rice Couve de Murville, is scheduled to visit 
Bonn Tuesday for a conference with Chan- 
cellor Adenaur on Middle East problems and 
preparations for a summit conference. 


ASTANDING U.N. ARMY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the New York Times magazine of July 27, 
there appeared an excellent article by 
Sir Leslie Munro entitled “The Case for 
a Standing U. N. Army.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD. 

Sir Leslie Munro, the Ambassador from 
New Zealand and President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, 
argues most forcefully and logically the 
need for a standing and permanent U.N. 
army. 

This, of course, is not a new idea. The 
Senate itself last year unanimously 
adopted a resolution (S. Res. 15), sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] and which it was my 
honor to cosponsor, recommending the 
establishment of a permanent United Na- 
tions emergency force. Unfortunately, 
however, the administration has refused 
to support such a proposal. 

Recent events show how necessary 
such a force is. As Sir Leslie Munro 
concludes in his article, “The need is 
great. The time may be short.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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THE CASE For A STANDING U, N. ARMY 
(By Sir Leslie Munro) 

During these critical days in the Middle 
East, all thoughtful men and women reflect, 
in an unhappily divided world, on the ways 
in which peace may be preserved. I believe 
that they are ready to take out an insurance 
policy to avert a cataclysm, I further believe 
that the insurance policy is a permanent 
United Nations force. 

Reflect on this: On July 15 the United 
States landed a force of marines in Lebanon 
for these purposes as expressed by President 
Eisenhower—‘to protect American lives * * * 
and by their presence to assist the Govern- 
ment of Lebanon to preserve its territorial 
integrity and political independence.” The 
President went on to say that he hoped “the 
United Nations would itself take measures 
which would be adequate to preserve the in- 
dependence of Lebanon and permit of the 
early withdrawal of the United States forces.” 

In other words, Mr. Eisenhower asked for 
a United Nations force to replace the Amer- 
ican marines now in Lebanon. Moreover, the 
United Kingdom landed forces in Jordan 
which it is ready to withdraw as soon as the 
Security Council is in a position to insure the 
protection of the political independence and 
territorial integrity of Jordan. Surely these 
developments raise once again the question 
whether there should be a permanent United 
Nations Emergency Force in being. 

I think, first, that it is a matter of urgency 
for the General Assembly to have at its dis- 
posal a permanent corps of observers, ready 
at our headquarters in New York to go to 
any part of a disturbed world at the request 
of a government threatened with aggression 
or subject to subversion. Secondly, I believe 
that the Assembly should consider the estab- 
lishment of a force which would be imme- 
diately available on its authority, or on the 
authority of the Security Council and at the 
request of a sovereign government whose ter- 
ritories are in jeopardy. 

This force would be under the immediate 
direction of the Secretary-General, subject 
to the overall authority of the Assembly (if 
the Assembly created the force) or of the 
Security Council (in the unlikely event that 
the force was the creation of the Council, 
where the Soviet Union would probably veto 
its formation). I do not suggest that the 
international force be stationed in one 
place, Member states should agree to pro- 
vide contingents immediately available for 
stationing in areas where tension has arisen. 

How large should such a force be? The 
United Nations Emergency Force in Egypt 
is close to 6,000 men. The Marines and 
other forces in Lebanon number 9,400 at 
the time of writing. There may be other 
areas requiring in the future a force of a 
size similar to those now in Egypt and 
Lebanon. I would think that at a minimum 
the nucleus of a permanent force would be 
20,000. 

Until such a force were called on, its cost 
would be borne by the various member 
states holding contingents available. When 
called into use, then the United Nations 
would have to discharge considerable costs, 
which in the case of the U. N. E. F. amount 
to approximately $20 million a year. 

I doubt that the force could be made up 
of troop contributions from the great pow- 
ers. The differences among the great powers 
are, unfortunately, too serious to allow 
them to contribute except indirectly—per- 
haps by way of supply. I would hope that 
the small powers, which have played so great 
a part in the pacification of the Gaza strip, 
could now decide, through the Assembly, to 
make components available for a permanent 
force to be effective in any part of the world 
disturbed by a crisis. 

The purpose of such a force would be to 
stand as a symbol of the United Nations 
and to act as a deterrent. It would assure 
the inviolability of frontiers: there are few 
aggressors who will flout public opinion in 
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an area where an effective U. N. force is 
either functioning or is about to function. 

One concept of this force was set forth 
in that valuable book, Strengthening the 
United Nations, a report of the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace: “If 
U. N. E. F. were to be made permanent, and 
continued to enjoy the power of world 
moral opinion, it might become a deterrent 
to local hostilities or to the spread of such 
conflicts into global catastrophes. It should 
remain lightly armed, and would in no case 
be a combat force. It could not be used to 
fight a war to stop a war, but it would have 
certain peace-preserving functions. 

“A permanent force of this kind could be 
used for observation, patrol and guard duty 
in troubled areas. It could patrol cease- 
fires, armistice demarcation lines and de- 
militarized zones, maintaining a separation 
of the parties and preventing breaches of 
the truce.” 

Lester Pearson of Canada, who played 
such a prominent part in the creation of 
the U. N. E. F., has made the following sug- 
gestion in respect to a peace supervision 
force: By its very nature such a force would 
not be expected to fight its way into a coun- 
try. Indeed, since it would be deployed upon 
recommendation of the United Nations, it 
could enter a country only with the consent 
of the government of that country. This 
consent would normally take the form of an 
agreement between the government con- 
cerned and the Secretary General, acting on 
behalf of the United Nations. 

In a case of direct aggression, especially if 
it were one of magnitude, probably in the 
first instance forces of the great powers 
would be immediately involved and it would 
be only later that the permanent interna- 
tional force would be used. 

But the democracies have been much 
more successful in repelling direct aggres- 
sion than they have in resisting subversion. 
The situations which can arise in respect of 
indirect aggression are numerous and can- 
not be defined in advance. In fact, the very 
definition of aggression has proved one of 
greatest difficulty and controversy. 

A government may have been subverted 
and overthrown with startling rapidity. 
The question may then arise and be fiercely 
disputed as to whether what happened is a 
matter of purely domestic politics. I could 
imagine the Assembly being reluctant to call 
the emergency force into use in a matter 
where there was a question whether it was 
domestic in character and where the Assem- 
bly would have to weigh the international 
consequences of an intervention which 
might lead to a third world war. 

In the case of Lebanon, had a permanent 
force been in being, and had its use been 
requested by the Lebanese Government, then 
I think the Council or the Assembly, as the 
case may be, would have made the force 
available. This seems to me an inevitable 
conclusion, since the Council did prove ready 
to send an observer corps to Lebanon. 

The question of a U. N. force is as old as 
the U. N. itself. In the words of the charter, 
the Security Council may “take such action 
by air, sea, or land forces as may be neces- 
sary to maintain or restore international 
peace and security.” But because of the 
opposition of the Soviet Union and its power 
of veto in the Council, that body has been 
unable to create an international force dis- 
posable at its direction. 

As long ago as 1947, the Assembly of the 
U. N. considered the question of keeping 
order in Jerusalem. My predecessor as New 
Zealand Ambassador, Sir Carl Berendsen, said 
most forcefully, then and later, that whether 
the Assembly decided to create a trusteeship 
of Jerusalem or open a special temporary 
regime in the Holy City, the Assembly would 
require means of enforcement of law and 
order, just as the enforcement of law and 
order is an essential requirement in every 
city of the world, however calm, however 
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peaceful. Apparently and unfortunately, Sir 
Carl was in advance of his time in suggest- 
ing an international force to preserve the 
peace in and around Jerusalem. But in the 
light of subsequent events in that area, who 
can doubt that he was right? 

It is true that, following an aggression by 
North Korean troops in 1950, the Security 
Council did condemn this attack, and forces 
under the leadership of the United States 
and consisting of men from 16 nations suc- 
cessfully repelled the aggression. These 
forces formed a great fighting unit, but they 
were not representative of the United Na- 
tions as a whole, although they truly repre- 
sented its ideals and purposes. Their cost, 
which was great, was not paid by the United 
Nations. Their commander in chief was not 
subject to U. N. direction. 

Then came the Suez crisis of 1956. The 
force created subsequent to the intervention 
of the Anglo-French troops in Egypt and 
now famous as U. N. E. F., was not one pro- 
vided by the permanent members of the 
Security Council, It came from the smaller 
powers, as I believe a new permanent force 
would have to come. 

The work that U. N. E. F. has done and 
continues to do is of far-reaching importance. 
Through its supervision as a police force— 
not a fighting force—it has preserved peace 
in two most contentious areas of the Middle 
East—in the Gaza Strip and the area of 
Sharm el Sheikh. Fortunately U.N. E. F. still 
remains in these areas. 

Several difficulties arise in respect to su- 
pervisory forces like U. N. E. F. which are 
created by the Assembly and not by the Se- 
curity Council. In the first place, the normal 
presumption appears to be that they can re- 
main in the country where they are estab- 
lished only so long as the government of 
that country thinks fit. One can respect this 
presumption because a sovereign state is en- 
titled at will to have its territories free of all 
foreign troops. But in the modern world and 
in situations such as that of Suez, it seems 
that we may have to revise our notions of 
sovereignty. Certainly it was the view of 
my Government in 1957 that the departure 
of U. N. E. F. from Egyptian territory should 
be a matter for the Assembly to decide—by 
a two-thirds majority—not Egypt or any 
other country. 

A second difficulty is the cost of forces like 
U. N. E. F., which is very considerable. But 
considerable as it is—the yearly cost of U. N. 
E. F. is roughly half the annual budget of 
the United Nations—this cost is a trifling in- 
surance premium against the risk of war. It 
was not without some trouble that the As- 
sembly last year passed a resolution, opposed 
by the Communist bloc, whereby the expenses 
of U. N. E. F. are to be borne by the mem- 
bers of the United Nations in accordance with 
the scales of assessments adopted by the 
General Assembly for the financial years 1957 
and 1958. The passing of this resolution in- 
sured that the maintenance of U. N. E. F. 
should be a collective responsibility, resting 
on the full membership of the United Na- 
tions. 

This is the principle of financial responsi- 
bility which I would advocate if a perma- 
nent United Nations force were to be estab- 
lished by the Assembly. The reluctance of 
many nations to meet the bill for a perma- 
nent international force is, I am afraid, one 
of the greatest difficulties in the way of its 
establishment. 

Even if a permanent international force 
were established, there would be critics who 
would say that the United Nations would not 
act with sufficient speed to use it. There is, 
of course, much substance to this criticism. 
Prime Minister Macmillan, in the House of 
Commons, said that his Government, in 
sending troops to Jordan could not wait for 
the United Nations, which in any case had 
no available force. On the other hand, un- 
der the impact of urgency and crisis, the 
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United Nations did act with great energy and 
speed in the Suez situation. 

For all the criticisms and all the diffi- 
culties, I still think that the attempt to 
create a permanent international force and 
a permanent team of observers must be 
made. I respect the view of those who say 
that the U. N., should proceed on an ad hoc 
basis, dealing with each crisis as it arises and 
calling for contributions to an international 
force as it is required. But have not the 
crises in Lebanon and Jordan shown this at- 
titude to be unsound? 

Perhaps when this article is published a 
special Assembly will be in session, Such a 
session can deal only with the matters for 
which it is summoned. Thus, the special 
Assembly could not set up a permanent force, 
But the regular Assembly, which will meet in 
September, will have before it from the Sec- 
retary General a study of the experience de- 
rived from the establishment and operation 
of U. N. E. F. This study could serve as a 
basis for Assembly action. 

The next regular Assembly faces an im- 
mense responsibility, in which leadership 
will be expected from the great powers on 
the establishment of a permanent force on 
something like the lines I have proposed. 
The need is great. The time may be short. 


FIFTY-NINTH REUNION OF 10TH 
PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEER IN- 
FANTRY 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, 60 years ago, July 31, the 10th 
Pennsylvania Infantry received its bap- 
tism of fire. I was a member of that out- 
fit. Forty-five members of the 10th 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry served 
in World War I in various capacities. 
Eight of us at one time commanded regi- 
ments. 

During that fighting 60 years ago, a 
terrible typhoon was raging, and the 
night was very dark. The men were 
thoroughly deluged with water. After 
this battle, the regiment was called the 
Fighting 10th and retains that name to 
this day. Our regiment crossed the Pa- 
cific on the same ship with a battery 
from Utah. This battery supported us 
in our first fight, and we always asked 
that it accompany us in all our future 
engagements. 

Headquarters Second Brigade, United 
States Expeditionary Forces at Camp 
Dewey, August 1, 1898, issued the fol- 
lowing General Orders No. 10: 

The brigadier general commanding desires 
to thank the troops engaged last night for 
the gallantry and skill displayed by them in 
repelling such a vigorous attack by largely 
superior forces of the Spaniards. Not an 
inch of ground was yielded by the 10th Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Infantry and Batteries 
A and B, Utah Light Artillery, stationed in 
the trenches; the Battalion Third United 
States Artillery and First Regiment Califor- 
nia Infantry moved forward to their support 
through a galling fire with the utmost in- 
trepidity. The courage and steadiness 
shown by all in their first engagement are 
worthy of the highest commendation. 

By command of Brigadier General Greene, 

W. G. BATES, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


There are now only 113 survivors of 
the old 10th out of the original 921. This 
outfit will hold its 59th reunion in Pitts- 
burgh on Saturday, August 2, 1958. Dan 
A. Dooley, recorder-treasurer, has pro- 
vided some very interesting data, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the box 
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score as given by him be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the box 
score was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


The box score as of July 15, 1958 


Living | Dead | AWOL] Total 


Staff and noncom. staff. 


1 21 0 22 

Company A. 13 97 1 lit 
Company B 6 104 1 111 
Company © 17 95 0 112 
Company D. 22 88 3 113 
Company E. il 102 1 114 
Company H... 13 97 1 nii 
Company I... 10 103 0 113 
Company K-_.......... 93 1 14 
Totla 800 8 921 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I believe that the 10th Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry is the only 
outfit of the Spanish-American War 
which holds an annual reunion. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks a roster of the 113 
surviving members of that outfit, with 
date of birth. 

There being no objection, the roster 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REGIMENTAL NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER 


Prin. Mus. Frank M. Keffner, 14487 Green- 
leaf Street, Sherman Oaks, Calif., January 
10, 1875. 


COMPANY A, MONONGAHELA, PA, 


Q. M. Sgt. Jonas M. Gee, 244 Third Street, 
California, Pa., June 21, 1875. 

Sgt. Wiley McConnell, Post Office Box 41, 
Presto, Pa., February 3, 1874. 

Cpl. William McGregor, 626 Shelby Street, 
Monongahela, Pa., December 8, 1875. 

Cpl. Frank E. Yohe, 235 Marne Avenue, 
Monongahela, Pa., November 10, 1877. 

Pvt. J. Lexington Bell, 2426 Northeast Sixth 
Avenue, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., March 10, 
1874. 

Pvt. John C. Brown, 2530 Wellington Road, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, May 30, 1878. 

Pvt. Frederick E. Craft, 1621 Sheridan 
Lane, Norristown, Pa., December 18, 1874. 

Pyt. Wade Ford, 433 Fourth Street, Monon- 
gahela, Pa., December 25, 1876. 

Pvt. Arthur R. Johnston, Post Office Box 
176, Shippenyille, Pa., March 16, 1875. 

Pvt. R. Dale Joliffe, 316 Bracken Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 5, 1876. 
Pvt. William H. McKain, 
Street, Butler, Pa., May 31, 1868. 

Pvt. Joseph Phillips, Post Office Box 296, 
Penn, Pa., May 9, 1874. 

Pvt. Jesse J. B. Wall, Post Office Box 216, 
Buckroe Beach, Va., August 16, 1878. 


COMPANY B, NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


Q. M. Sgt. George E. Beitsch, Rural Deliv- 
ery 2, Beaver Falls, Pa., August 5, 1870. 

Cpl. John A. Mennell, 1400 26th Avenue 
North, St. Petersburg, Fla., January 9, 1878. 

Pvt. William A. Ketterer, 325 Adams Street, 
Rochester, Pa., January 10, 1877. 

Pvt. William T. Levis, 2430 Eighth Avenue, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., January 23, 1879. 

Pvt. William E. Smith, Rural Delivery 1, 
Box 83, Brockport, Pa., November 11, 1877. 

Pyt. George Woolslayer, 132 Moorhead 
Street, Erie, Pa., July 22, 1873. 

COMPANY C, UNIONTOWN, PA. 

Cpl. Charles O. Collins, 55 Phillippi Ave- 
nue, Uniontown, Pa., December 8, 1876. 

Cpl. John H. Turley, 609 Country Club 
Road, Fairmont, W. Va., April 14, 1875. 

Pvt. G. Fred Anderson, 136 West Straw- 
berry Avenue, Washington, Pa., February 13, 
1879. 


611 Federal 
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Pvt. Charles H. Black, 5504 Newton Street, 
Cheverly, Md., June 4, 1877. 

Pvt. William D. Collins, 1340 East First 
Street, Tucson, Ariz., January 7, 1880. 

Pyt. Robert D. Curry, P. O. Box 476, Ogal- 
lala, Nebr., November 12, 1876. 

Pyt. Homer J. Daugherty, R. D. 3, Smith- 
field, Fayette County, Pa., March 20, 1879. 

Pvt, John A. Dean, R. D. 1, Box 626, Union- 
town, Pa., December 3, 1878. 

Pvt. Abraham DeGardeyn, Jr., 13 Water 
Street, Point Marion, Pa., September 20, 1875. 

Pvt. Robert E. Griffith, 305 Loucks Avenue, 
Scottsdale, Pa., September 1, 1875. 

Pvt. Charles J. Lewis, P. O. Box 511, Re- 
public, Pa., August 22, 1878. 

Pvt. Albert L. McMasters, P, O. Box 355, 
Donora, Pa., March 28, 1878. 

Pvt. Marling C. Miller, P. O. Box 831, 
Uniontown, Pa., September 21, 1878. 

Pvt. Charles W. O'Neal, 4642 West Peters 
Street, Uniontown, Pa., April 20, 1875. 

Pvt. Allen B. Rockwell, 2968 Mill Creek 
Road, Mentone, Calif., July 16, 1878. 

Pvt. Leroy Underwood, P. O. Box 721, 
Uniontown, Pa., June 3, 1875. 

Pvt. John W. Wood, 365 East Main Street, 
Uniontown, Pa., December 26, 1875. 


COMPANY D, CONNELLSVILLE, PA. 


2a Lt. Sammie V. Ulsh, Sugartown Road 
and Route 202, Malvern, Pa., September 14, 
1873. 

Sgt. George E. Mills, 217 South Sixth 
Street, Clarksburg, W. Va., October 5, 1876. 

Cpl. John S. Pape, 1407 Phyllis Avenue, 
Louisville 8, Ky., May 15, 1874. 

Pyt. Samuel E. Bretz, 33 South Hanover 
Street, Carlisle, Pa., July 8, 1881. 

Pvt. Andrew A. Calhoun, 773 Ohio Street, 
Gary, Ind., May 4, 1876. 

Pyt. James H. Cope, 207 Walnut Avenue, 
Greensburg, Pa., April 11, 1875. 

Pvt. Richard T. Cunningham, 1114 Syca- 
more Street, Connellsville, Pa. 

Pvt. Thomas R. Cunningham, 227 Queen 
Street, Connellsville, Pa., September 13, 1876. 

Pyt. William E. DeBolt, 202 South 10th 
Street, Connelisville, Pa., December 9, 1877. 

Pyt. James A. Gaffney, New Stanton, Pa., 
March 13, 1875. 

Pvt. George A. Geddes, 208 Belmont Ave- 
nue, Los Gatos, Calif., November 30, 1875. 

Pvt. James C. Hamilton, 189 North Marengo 
Avenue, Pasadena, Calif., July 4, 1876. 

Pvt. Edgar C. Jennewine, Rural Delivery 6, 
Box 271, Morgantown, W. Va., August 27, 
1879. 

Pvt. Frank C. Johnston, 343 North 104th 
Street, Seattle 33, Wash., November 20, 1872. 

Pyt. Frederick Menefee, P. O. Box 871, 
Uniontown, Pa., March 15, 1875. 

Pyt. George Clymer Morgan, U. S. Veterans 
Hospital, Roseburg, Oreg., November 9, 1880. 

Pvt. Oliver N. Morrison, 1514 Clay Avenue, 
Napa, Calif., August 26, 1868. 

Pvt. Frank B. Port, 210 Jefferson Street, 
Connellsville, Pa., June 3, 1878. 

Pyt. Charles J. Rosenecker, 375 Derrick 
Avenue, Uniontown, Pa., August 4, 1875. 

Pyt. Alexander A. Stillwagon, Rural De- 
livery 1, Dover, Ark., July 25, 1878. 

Pyt. Harry C. Wilson, 415 Baldwin Avenue, 
Connellsville, Pa., May 1, 1877. 

Pvt. Edward N. Wood, 343 Walnut Street, 
Nogales, Ariz., April 19, 1874. 


COMPANY E, MOUNT PLEASANT, PA. 


Sgt. Edward Hawkins, 116 North Mill 
‘Street, Covington, Ga., October 1, 1877. 

Cpl. William S. Christner, 820 South 45th 
Street, San Diego 13, Calif., November 1, 1872. 

Cpl. James McShane, 479 McKee Avenue, 
Monessen, Pa., March 18, 1877. 

Cpl. Charles E. Ringler, Jones Mills, 
Westmoreland County, Pa., January 13, 1878. 

Pvt. Edward H. Cooper, 633 East Washing- 
eC Mount Pleasant, Pa., January 30, 


Pyt. Harry R. Hummer, 810 Walnut Drive, 
Latrobe, Pa., April 30, 1877. 
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Pvt. Harry M. Kinkead, Star Route, Irvine, 
Warren County, Pa., November 11, 1874. 

Pyt. John A. Markle, 1208 Noyes Drive, 
Silver Spring, Md., March 26, 1873. 

Pvt. Bert Mason, 332 East Main Street, 
Mount Pleasant, Pa., January 29, 1879. 

Pvt. Albert G. Reese, V. A. Center, Company 
No. 2, Thomasville, Ga., March 6, 1876. 

Pvt. James R. Rishelberger, 1521 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, St. Cloud, Fla., June 7, 
1868. 

James (Mascot) Riffle, 4525 East Eighth 
Lane, Hialeah, Fla., July 2, 1882. 


COMPANY H, WASHINGTON, PA. 


Pvt. Harry E. Cope, Law Library, Court- 
house, Greensburg, Pa., November 30, 1876. 

Pvt. Chester O. Dunlap, 1330 Moncado 
Drive, Glendale, Calif., December 1, 1875. 

Pvt. Shan M. Griffin, 52 Morgan Avenue, 
Washington, Pa., October 8, 1878. 

Pvt. William U. Kennedy, 16 Murtland 
Avenue, Washington, Pa., October 11, 1878. 

Pvt. George B. McKeag, 115 Fern Avenue, 
Collingswood, N. J., February 24, 1877. 

Pvt. John R. McMurray, 890 38th Street, 
Santa Cruz, Calif., October 9, 1878. 

Pyt. Charles W. Phillips, 416 Wilson 
Avenue, Washington, Pa., August 30, 1874. 

Pvt. Edward M. Power, Jr., 5803 Wellesley 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., October 11, 1874. 

Pvt. Thomas M. Reese, P. O. Box 265, 
Canonsburg, Pa., May 24, 1872. 

Pvt. Walter J. Shidler, 869 North Crockett 
Street, San Benito, Tex., October 15, 1877. 

Pvt. Charles L. Stewart, 706 West Eighth 
Street, Erie, Pa., November 29, 1865. 

Pvt. James W. Tush, P. O. Box 106, Belpre, 
Ohio, January 25, 1877. 

Pvt. Robert G. Woodside, 3838 First 
Avenue South, St. Petersburg, Fla., July 16, 
1876. 

COMPANY I, GREENSBURG, PA, 


1st Lt. Richard D. Laird, 545 North Main 
Street, Greensburg, Pa., June 30, 1872. 

Cpl. Andrew Banks, South Main Street, 
Mifflintown, Pa., March 21, 1866. 

Cpl. Charles H. Loucks, 14 Spring Street, 
Scottdale, Pa., October 18, 1868. 

Pvt. Daniel A. Dooley, P. O. Box 473, 
Ligonier, Pa., June 8, 1877. 

Pvt. Charles C. Highberger, 1050 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo., March 8, 1879. 

Pvt. Albert C. Johnson, 541 South Street, 
Greensburg, Pa., March 4, 1875. 

Pyt. James C. Mahaney, 1510 33d Street, 
Sacramento, Calif., February 4, 1878. 

Pvt. Howard A. Mensch, 352 Day Avenue 
SW., Roanoke, Va., April 4, 1876. 

Pvt. Kennett W. Saam, 9930 Frankstown 
Road, Pittsburgh, Pa., March 17, 1873. 

Pvt. Geary E. Truxell, 316 Goldstein Ave- 
nue, Punta Gorda, Fla., November 14, 1874. 


COMPANY K, WAYNESBURG, PA. 


Sgt. Edward Martin, 147 LeMoyne Avenue, 
Washington, Pa., September 18, 1879. 

Cpl. James E. Biggins, Merion Gardens, 
Merion, Pa., December 9, 1876. 

Cpl. Samuel L, John, 865 Palmyra Road, 
Warren, Ohio, April 18, 1873. 

Cpl. Lorenzo F. Milliken, 2034 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., December 25, 1877. 

Cpl. Jesse F. Ullom, 136 North Richhill 
Street, Waynesburg, Pa., November 2, 1879. 

Pvt. Albert Cathers, 1040 Ninth Street, 
Waynesburg, Pa., November 9, 1879. 

Pvt. Robert A. Cooke, 316 Massachusetts 
Avenue, St. Cloud, Fla., November 27, 1878. 

Pvt. Oren I. Dillie, Wind Ridge, Pa., Au- 
gust 12, 1876. 

Pyt. Benjamin F. Hamilton, 797 Hazel- 
wood Avenue SE., Warren, Ohio, October 15, 
1876. 

Pvt. Lowye Keys, P. O. Box 495, Car- 
michaels, Pa., December 3, 1880. 

Pvt. Joseph W. McCullough, 504 Walnut 
Street, Waynesburg, Pa., August 3, 1871. 

Pvt. Bruce W. McVay, 751 24th Avenue 
North, St. Petersburg, Fla., August 1, 1876. 

Pvt. Oliver Morris, Rural Delivery 3, 
Waynesburg, Pa., September 14, 1877. 
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Pvt. Harry H. Sargent, 6716 Thomas Boule- 
vard, Pittsburgh, Pa., July 21, 1877. 

Pvt. Donald C. Scott, 111 South West 
Street, Waynesburg, Pa., December 2, 1877. 

Pyt. Jesse R. Scott, 326 East High Street, 
Waynesburg, Pa., April 6, 1878. 

Pvt. Winfield Scott, 125 West Hackberry 
Street, Enid, Okla., April 10, 1879. 

Pvt. Wilbert H. Smith, Osceola, Nebr., Sep- 
tember 27, 1877. 

Pyt. James M. Weaver, 1190 Maple Terrace, 
Washington, Pa., December 2, 1876. 

Pyt. John A. Williams, Rural Delivery 3, 
Box 578, Ginger Hill, Monongahela, Pa., Oc- 
tober 9, 1873. 


FREE TRADE BETWEEN UNITED 


STATES AND CANADA 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
few days ago the Senate debated and 
passed a bill to continue one of our most 
important national policies, the recipro- 
cal trade agreements program. Shortly 
before this measure came before the 
Senate, I wrote an article for the Tor- 
onto, Canada, Star Weekly magazine on 
the subject of trade between the United 
States and Canada. The article has now 
been published in the Star Weekly maga- 
zine for July 26, 1958. 

Mr. President, in this article I propose 
that our Government and that of Can- 
ada set themselves the goal of abolish- 
ing all tariffs, quotas, and other trade 
barriers between our two countries. I 
propose that we work out a plan 
whereby, for a 5-year trial period, there 
might be complete freedom of move- 
ment of goods in reciprocal trade be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 
This would be free trade. 

Controversies and recriminations over 
national commercial policies have re- 
cently led to hard feelings in Canada 
against the United States, and to a re- 
grettable clouding of the friendly rela- 
tions which have been the long tradi- 
tion between us. These have involved, 
among other things, American disposal 
of wheat in world markets under Public 
Law 480, United States tariff policy with 
respect to minerals and metals, and the 
system of quotas which has been im- 
posed—on behalf of domestic oil pro- 
ducers—against imports of oil, much of 
which had come from Canada. In addi- 
tion to such major economic issues, the 
mere redtape of tariff administration is 
a daily irritant to the commercial rela- 
tions of two peoples who are the world's 
greatest trading partners. For it is a 
fact that almost one-quarter of our for- 
eign trade is with Canada, while about 
two-thirds of Canada’s is with the 
United States. 

Commercial controversies have been 
the major subject of discussion during 
President Eisenhower’s recent visit to 
Canada, and also in the report of United 
States-Canadian relations recently made 
by Representatives Brooxs Hays and 
FRANK M. Corrin of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. Yet Canada and 
the United States share vital common 
interests in world problems of far greater 
magnitude—notably the defense of the 
North American Continent, and the fate 
of the North Atlantic Community of the 
free Western democracies, which Cana- 
dian leaders have done so much to de- 
velop. Wculd it not be wise to make a 
serious effort completely to remove the 
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irritants of trading barriers between us, 
so as to be able to focus our joint atten- 
tion on these greater common problems 
and goals? 

I recognize that my suggestion would 
involve difficulties and temporary dis- 
locations, as does any change in tariffs 
and trading terms. Some of these were 
pointed out in a companion article to 
mine in the Star Weekly Magazine of 
July 26, 1958, written by the Canadian 
political leader, Mr. M. J. Coldwell. Mr. 
Coldwell points out that some conti- 
nental economic plan would be needed to 
deal with the consequences of free trade, 
particularly those arising from the fact 
that Canada is a great source of raw 
materials, while existing capital plant 
gives the United States a competitive 
advantage in filling industrial needs and 
markets. Naturally, Canada does not 
want to remain forever in this relative 
position, any more than the West and 
the South do in our own country. Ac- 
tually, a plan to soften the impact on 
domestic industries would be important 
to Americans, as well as to Canadians. 

At the same time, however, great eco- 
nomic advantages would also accrue 
from the integration, through free trade, 
of a vast market comprising both coun- 
tries. Problems of adjustment to the 
abandonment of long-accustomed trade 
barriers are now being worked out in the 
plans for a Common Market among the 
democracies of Western Europe. This 
development represents a model as well 
as an economic challenge to us in North 
America. Canada and the United States 
both have economic ties with Western 
Europe comparable to those which tie us 
to one another, and we shall soon have 
to formulate our relations with this new 
economic unit almost as populous as 
North America itself. In particular, 
Canadians value their traditional close- 
ness to Great Britain, which in turn is 
hoping for the growth of a greater free 
trade area around the Common Market. 
What could be a better way to prepare 
the means of adjusting to these closer 
economic relationships of the future 
than to experiment first with a 5-year 
pilot project of a free trade area com- 
prising the United States and Canada? 
If this can be successful, it could then be 
expanded with the aid of the lessons of 
necessary and effective means of adjust- 
ment that would be learned here and in 
the new European community. I believe 
free trade would be in the best long-run 
interests of the United States and Can- 
ada. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
article written by me for the Toronto 
Star Weekly magazine, dated July 26, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Free TRADE BETWEEN CANADA AND UNITED 
STATES 

(United States Senator from Oregon, RICH- 
ARD L. NEUBERGER, 45, has written frequently 
on Canadian-United States relationships. 
Star Weekly readers will remember his ar- 
ticle, Sternest Crisis in 111 Years? in the 
March 29 issue. During World War II he 
served as aide-de-camp to the late Gen. 
James A. O'Connor, who constructed the 
Alaska Highway and other defense projects 
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in Alberta, British Columbia, the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories.) 


(By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER) 


Wasnincton.—Ships of the line once 
cleared their decks for combat action off the 
timbered shores of the Pacific Northwest. 
A member of the United States Senate called 
belligerently for 40,000 United States rifles 
beyond the Rocky Mountains. Britain's 
Prime Minister told Parliament the forces of 
the empire were ready for war to defend 
Canada’s territorial integrity. The whole 
frontier from the Maritimes to Puget Sound 
seemed about to burst into angry flames. 

This was during the tension over the 
Oregon boundary question more than a cen- 
tury ago when a President of the United 
States—James K. Polk, of Tennessee—won 
election on the stirring slogan, “54-40 or 
Fight.” But wise heads prevailed on both 
sides, and the outcome proved to be neither 
54-40 nor a fight. Instead, a reasonable 
boundary compromise was negotiated—a 
compromise which has endured without 
trouble or anxiety ever since. 

The Oregon question marked the nearest 
the United States and its great neighbor 
ever have come to outright hostilities since 
the War of 1812. Canada and the United 
States today are the world’s brightest exam- 
ple of génuine international friendship: 
4,000 miles of borderline without fortifica- 
tion, pillbox or redoubt; a Nation of 170 
million living side by side in amity with 
a nation of 17 million. Yet this spectacular 
friendship has recently been tormented by 
persistent and goading disagreements involv- 
ing trade, foreign investment and com- 
mercial matters generally. Nearly everybody 
talks about this controversy, yet little or 
nothing has been done to settle it. 

I now have a proposal to make—a far- 
reaching motion which I believe can be more 
genuinely important to lasting United 
States-Canadian friendship than ever the 
settlement of the Oregon boundary conflict 
in the middle of the 19th century. 

I propose all tariffs be removed between the 
United States and Canada. The two vast 
countries which share most of the North 
American Continent could then enter into 
unrestricted free trade with each other—no 
embargoes, no duties, no tariffs, no customs 
officers, no import quotas; instead, a 5-year 
reciprocal trade treaty could provide for all 
goods and merchandise to move back and 
forth across the border as freely as citizens 
of the two lands do at present. The economic 
padlock would be taken off. 

Whenever my wife and I visit Canada I am 
impressed by the fact that we need neither 
passports nor visas. The scrutiny of indi- 
viduals at the boundary is only perfunctory. 
This helps to explain the immense tourist 
business. To all intents and purposes, peo- 
ple can pligrimage between Canada and the 
United States without serious embarrass- 
ment or hindrance. 

Unfortunately, the same is not true of the 
many products of the two nations. The 1957 
royal commission report on Cpnada’s eco- 
nomic prospects noted that “Canadian ex- 
porters find entry into the United States 
market difficult at tariff rates much beyond 
15 percent, and almost impossible at rates 
above 20 percent. The force of these re- 
straints has been greatly intensified by the 
widespread uncertainty among Canadian ex- 
porters over the future course of United 
States commercial policy.” 

Since this report was issued at Ottawa a 
year ago, a disturbing event has occurred to 
demonstrate the validity of some of these 
warnings. After protests had been voiced in 
the United States Senate by spokesmen from 
such oil-producing States as Texas and Cali- 
fornia, quotas were imposed on Canadian oil 
imports to the Pacific seaboard south of the 
international line. This took place when 
new refineries were under construction on 
United States soil to process the output of 
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wells in Alberta. Canadian oil companies 
and pipelines were dealt an economic blow 
for which they were unprepared. Obviously, 
such a crisis in relations between the two 
countries never could occur under a system 
of free trade. 

What is the status of international com- 
merce on our continent at the present time? 

In 1956 the United States exported to 
Canada some $4 billion worth of goods and 
bought some $2,900,000,000 in return. More 
than 60 percent of United States sales to 
Canada consisted of machinery in various 
forms—automobiles, tractors, manufacturing 
equipment, machine tools, electrical goods 
such as stoves, refrigerators, and television 
sets. Slightly more than half of the United 
States purchases from Canada was in news- 
print or other products made from pulpwood. 

Because the United States is predominantly 
an exporting nation, trade with Canada dur- 
ing recent years has accounted for approxi- 
mately 25 percent of all her exports and 
25 percent of all her imports. Even though 
the United States exports to Canada goods 
worth $1 billion more than those it imports 
from her, the United States import-export 
percentage has been the same. Indeed, 
Canada far outranks every other country of 
the world in United States foreign trade. 
In 1956 she provided a larger market for our 
merchandise than the 20 Republics of Latin 
America; at the same time, she furnished a 
larger portion of total United States imports 
than all the nations of Europe. 

Why, then, do I propose free trade with 
Canadian-United States commercial rela- 
tionships—from a superficial standpoint, at 
least—seem to be flourishing? 

To begin with, Canada and the United 
States should be even better customers for 
each other. The size of their international 
trade across the long-undefended border does 
not seem so large when compared with a 
gross national product in the United States 
of some $400 billion and in Canada of $30 
billion. Furthermore, at a time of increas- 
ing economic pressure by the Soviet Union 
on the Free World, it is imperative that all 
possible points of friction between the two 
great North American allies be filed down. 
In May of 1958 two Members of the United 
States House of Representatives, BROOKS 
Hays, of Arkansas, and Frank M. COFFIN, 
of Maine, reported on a special study mission 
to Canada which they conducted personally. 

“There is unrelenting pressure in both the 
United States and Canada for protection 
against goods coming from the other side of 
the border and competing with the local 
product,” they said. “Canada, in addition 
to the usual domestic reaction against for- 
eign competition, has unique problems, since 
its largest exports to the United States are 
in the form of raw materials, semifinished 
products, and agricultural products. On the 
other hand, the largest percentage of im- 
ports from the United States is in the form 
of manufactured products. It is small won- 
der that there should be friction over the 
tariff question generally and resentment 
against the United States in the way in 
which tariff laws are enforced.” 

And the Wall Street Journal, published 
in New York City, has made this pertinent 
comment: “Canadians say that as soon as 
they develop an industry which becomes com- 
petitive with the United States they find 
tariff barriers erected.” 

The tariff has been a major political issue 
in the United States over the years. Poli- 
tics has influenced certain decisions pertain- 
ing to embargoes and customs duties even 
though President Eisenhower has attempted 
to continue the reciprocal-trade program 
begun while Franklin D. Roosevelt occupied 
the White House. I, myself, as a member 
of the Senate from Oregon, have often felt 
local pressure to work for quotas which 
would reduce Canadian imports into the 
United States of lumber and fish. I have 
tried to resist such importunings because 
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I realize trade must be a two-way street. 
Every Canadian fish filet kept out of the 
United States may mean that many fewer 
Oregon potatoes or frozen berries sold north 
of the international border. 

North America, as a continent, is an eco- 
nomic unit created by the cosmic forces of 
nature—by countless epochs of weather, ice 
sheets, glacial formations, earthquakes, vol- 
canoes and by ages of growth. The inter- 
national boundary is a trivial, synthetic 
circumstance when contrasted with these 
mighty happenings. Forests in British Co- 
lumbia and Oregon, factories in Toronto and 
Pennsylvania, orchards in California and 
fisheries in Newfoundland, wheatfields in 
Saskatchewan and orange groves in Florida, 
pitchblende in the Northwest territories and 
atomic laboratories in New Mexico—all these 
are a natural and logical complement of each 
other. Why not let them function and oper- 
ate free of the fetters of tariffs and import 
duties? In due time, resources and human 
skills would seek their own level. Industrial 
plants, mills and smelters would locate be- 
cause of such natural factors as harbors, rail 
and highway routes, rather than because of 
artificial embargoes and boundaries. A toll 
gate has no place on a border free of sentries. 

Tariffs between good friends are a continu- 
ing source of irritation. Canadians still 
speak with irony of the United States cus- 
toms order which classified Canadian ping- 
pong balls as ammunition because they 
could be used in children’s popguns. They 
also speak scathingly of the disruptive im- 
pact on the infant Canadian oil industry of 
United States import quotas which reduced 
the shipments of petroleum from Alberta 
fields to the west coast. All of these epi- 
sodes lurk behind one particular revealing 
sentence in the Hays-Coffin Congressional 
report: “If the tariff walls between Canada 
and the United States were to become higher, 
both the United States and Canada would 
inevitably suffer.” 

In view of this unequivocal statement in 
an official document of the United States 
Congress, why not remove all such tariffs 
completely? 

A famous United States economist, Prof. 
Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has ventured to suggest the United 
States do away with all tariffs and import 
quotas everywhere over a 10-year period. 
Why not begin this startling project with a 
5-year dry run between the United States 
and its stanchest ally? If these two coun- 
tries, sharing a common culture and the 
same continent, cannot successfully under- 
take an experiment in free trade, then it 
probably will be impossible for the United 
States to do this with nations which are 
both politically and geographically more re- 
mote. 

How would the United States and Canada 
fare with all customs barriers torn down? 
Any surmise must be hypothetical, but I 
rather imagine the experiment would be to 
the advantage of both countries. Canada 
might process more of its own immense 
treasure trove of raw materials, thereby con- 
tributing to Canadian employment, while 
the United States, which possesses the most 
efficient productive machinery on earth, 
might expand its Canadian market in some 
instances. By and large, many observers 
believe the elimination of every tariff wall 
would be to the somewhat greater immediate 
benefit of Canada, because the United States 
has used import quotas and duties far more 
extensively than has its neighbor. 

As United States prosperity and economic 
strength have increased, Canada has kept 
proportionate pace. Conversely, when the 
United States has encountered tempestuous 
economic weather, Canada has also been 
storm tossed. Today Canada has an ad- 
verse financial balance of about $1 billion in 
its trade with its gigantic neighbor, but 
elimination of all tariffs might tend to 
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equalize this difference. As a native Ameri- 
can citizen and Member of the United 
States Senate, I can imagine far worse con- 
sequences than absolute parity in trade with 
the nation where I—and thousands of other 
Americans—served in uniform during World 
War II. 

Should dreadful nuclear conflict ever be 
the fate of North America, then Canada and 
the United States would share equally in 
this searing Gethsemane. Why, in peace, 
should they not participate at parity in in- 
ternational trade and commerce? I believe 
all the rest of the Free World would thrill 
to the total elimination of tariff barriers be- 
tween the two great nations of North 
America. It is an experiment well worth 
undertaking at the earliest possible hour. 
Its example would stir mankind, wherever 
mankind is at liberty to respond to good 
will and generous dealings. 


SUMMIT MEETING WITHOUT 
KHRUSHCHEV 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak on the Mid-East situation. I pro- 
pose that we have a summit meeting in 
Washington and invite all the Arab 
leaders, leaving the Russian Commu- 
nists out. 

Just why should Mr. Khrushchev at- 
tend a meeting? Does he represent the 
Arab nations? Never. 

Is Mr. Khrushchev a great moral 
leader, loved by all nations and, there- 
fore, having the quality of a peace- 
maker? Hardly. 

Let us sit down with the real parties 
involved. 

There are certain aspects of the Mid- 
dle East situation which, to me, would 
make it appear that we may not have 
assumed a proper perspective of the 
problem. To me, it is bordering on the 
ridiculous to aid, abet, or comfort the 
visit of Dictator Khrushchev to New 
York in the guise of spokesman for the 
Arab nations. His ruthlessness and 
many deceits are a matter of record. 
He supports, glibly and generally, the 
rising tide of Arab nationalism, but we 
have a vivid recollection of how bloodily 
he thwarted a rise of Hungarian nation- 
alism less than 2 years ago. Let that 
memory be a warning to the Arab revo- 
lutionaries who are comforted by the 
blandishments of the generous, brotherly 
Nikita. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that 
the Arab nations, devoutly Moslem, have 
an established religion, zealously sup- 
ported, which, by its very nature, op- 
poses atheistic communism. Let us not 
lose sight of the fact that the Arabs 
have not coveted Russian support, save 
for Nasser’s deal to trade Egyptian cot- 
ton for Russian armaments. This was 
an expedient necessary to the revolution 
Nasser is directing. 

Looking at the record, many of the 
Moslem nations are pro-Western. Leba- 
non, Jordan, Iran, Sudan, Turkey, and 
the three sheikdoms which are British 
protectorates favor the West. Saudi 
Arabia, while neutral, does not want to 
be dominated by Nasser. Through nor- 
mal commercial channels the West sup- 
ports the economy of the Middle East. 
The oil which we buy is the substantial 
earning power of that area, and will pro- 
vide the needed internal development in 
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many of those nations if properly dis- 
tributed. 

We know that, during July 14-17 last, 
the heads of government of Turkey, 
Iran, and Pakistan met in Ankara and 
Istanbul, Turkey. Those three countries 
expressed profound concern over sub- 
versive activities in certain countries 
prompted from without and expressed 
their “gratification at the initiative 
taken by the United States to preserve 
the independence and integrity of free 
and peace-loving countries.” Foreign 
Minister Zorlu, of Turkey, was asked on 
July 18, 1958, whether the United States 
has requested a summit talk for the 
Baghdad powers. He replied: 

It is within the realm of possibility. I 
would like to emphasize once again that the 
Baghdad pact continues, and will continue, 
to function. It will perform the duties that 
devolve on it with even greater strength 
than before. 


Mr. President, it is obvious that we 
cannot afford the loss of face, diplo- 
matically, by dignifying Khrushchev as 
the spokesman of the Arab nations on 
his current visit to this country. He 
does not speak, and cannot presume to 
speak, for the Arab world. At this junc- 
ture, should not we rebuke his presump- 
tion, and seek a summit meeting in 
Washington with all Middle East leaders, 
many of whom are our friends, on these 
important matters of mutual concern? 


NEED FOR INCREASED SOCIAL 
SECURITY BENEFITS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
who have the responsibility of writing 
into law the principles and the limits 
of social security have a very funda- 
mental obligation to the American 
workers who contribute to the social- 
security fund. This obligation is to as- 
sure that they receive back the full value 
of the contributions which they and 
their employers made to the fund—the 
full value they set aside in their work- 
ing years to insure their security in their 
years of retirement. 

Today, Congress has defaulted on this 
obligation. 

Today, 11 million Americans are re- 
ceiving social security benefits, and these 
11 million Americans are not receiving 
back the purchasing power of the 
amounts which they and their employ- 
ers have contributed. 

Inflation has robbed much of the pur- 
chasing power from social-security bene- 
fits. Price increases have shrunk the 
value of the retirement benefits which 
these Americans have purchased with 
their own savings from their own earn- 
ings. 

These price increases are, in part, im- 
posed by powerful corporations which 
can raise their prices in utter defiance 
of the economic law of supply and de- 
mand. They have repeatedly raised 
prices at the very time when they cut 
production because of falling demand. 
Their higher prices hit all Americans— 
especially those who are on fixed meager 
social-security incomes. 

Only Congress can do anything to help 
these people, who are powerless to ad- 
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just to rising prices, just as they were 
powerless to prevent rising prices. 

These people have a right to receive 
decent, adequate social-security bene- 
fits. They have a right to receive bene- 
fits which will enable them in their re- 
maining years to enjoy a standard of 
living appropriate to their position as 
the senior citizens of the richest coun- 
try in the world. 

Social-security benefits today do not 
even give these older Americans enough 
to maintain a decent standard of living. 
They certainly do not give them the secu- 
rity of knowing their needs will be met 
if they become victims of the common 
contingencies of old age—for instance, 
if they are stricken by illness, with its 
heavy toll in hospital, doctor, and drug 
bills. 

Today there are literally millions of 
Americans who are caught in this tragic 
situation. All Members of Congress re- 
ceive letters, daily, from people who are 
in this situation and who have absolute- 
ly no other way to turn. 

A recent letter from a man in Mil- 
waukee tells the plight of these people. 
It is typical of hundreds of letters I have 
received. He writes: 

It is a shame how some of the old folks 
have to skimp along; with food prices so high 
a dollar does not go a long way. Our clothes 
wear out also. 


This man has had to give a lien on his 
only insurance policy, in order to be able 
to pay a hospital bill; and he says that 
it is mighty tough to have to live on social 
security. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Received your newsletter and 
was glad to hear from someone who is inter- 
ested in old folks. Believe me, I have talked 
to so many old folks who ask me to write, as 
they cannot express themselves. If I were 
able to go around, I could get lots of signa- 
tures. It is a shame how some of the old 
folks have to skimp along; with food prices 
so high a dollar does not go along way. Our 
clothes wear out also, So far everyone has 
gotten a raise but us poor souls. 

Always was under the impression your hos- 
pital care was taken care of but I had been 
there 1 week and because I could not pay the 
bill, had to sign a paper so a lien was taken 
on my insurance policy of $500. We are old 
folks and lost our home in the last depres- 
sion and it was too late to get a start again 
when sickness took over, so we are helpless 
and just have to depend on social security. 
It is mighty tough at times. 

May God help you in all your undertakings. 
Thank you for listening. 

(Name withheld.) 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, these 
people have somehow courageously 
maintained their self-respect and dig- 
nity, despite the overwhelming limita- 
tions which their meager social-security 
incomes imposes. Most of them would 
starve before they would ask for hand- 
outs or doles. They suffer real physical 
pain and damage rather than beg for 
free medical aid. They represent the 
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very best in the American character. 
They deserve a fair, adequate break 
on their social-security benefits. 

Mr. President, Congress has a duty to 
help these people and the millions of 
others who are equally desperate. And 
Congress has a duty to help them, not 
in 2, 3, or more years, but now. 

Inadequate social-security benefits un- 
dermine the entire social-security pro- 
gram, because they fail to measure up to 
the philosophy behind the program. 
Today, they do not give Americans the 
security of knowing that their contribu- 
tions—the deductions from their pay- 
checks and the contributions made by 
their employers—are actually buying 
them true security for their later years. 

Prof. Edwin E. Witte, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, recently retired, 
certainly is one of the fathers of social 
security because he played such a great 
part in proclaiming and winning accept- 
ance of the philosophy of social security 
a generation ago. He made tremendous 
contributions to the drafting of our social 
security law and to guiding its admin- 
istration in its years of infancy. 

This is what Dr. Witte has said about 
the philosophy of social security, and 
these are words that Congress should 
keep in mind today as we seek to give 
justice to our older citizens: 

Those who believe in social insurance, as I 
do, see in it a bulwark for a free economy and 
a democratic government. They regard the 
increasing attention given social security the 
world over as a necessary, perhaps an in- 
evitable, consequence of an aging popula- 
tion, of industrialization and urbanization, 
of technological progress and the advance of 
science and medicine, of rising standards of 
living and a growing concern for the unfor- 
tunate and underprivileged. To them, social 
security means not a feather bed provided 
at public expense, but a net to catch those 
who fall, or rather, a floor which will assure 
all Americans in all contingencies of life a 
minimum income sufficient for an existence 
in accordance with prevailing concepts of 
decency. Anything above such a minimum, 
the citizens must still provide for themselves. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Martin of Iowa in the chair). The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLoTT in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Is there further morning business? 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
ON HOUSE BILL 2, TO AUTHORIZE 
DIVERSION OF LAKE MICHIGAN 
DOWN THE CHICAGO DRAINAGE 
CANAL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today I 
appeared before the Senate Public Works 
Committee subcommittee, which was 
holding a hearing on House bill 2, to 
authorize diversion of waters of Lake 
Michigan down the Chicago drainage 
canal. I ask unanimous consent that 
my statement be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Senator WILEY Opposes Birt To LEGALIZE 
CHICAGO WATER STEAL 
(Statement by Senator WILEY before Senate 

Public Works subcommittee hearing on 

H.. R. 2 to authorize diversion of Lake 

Michigan water down the Chicago drain- 

age canal) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, you have a most important duty 
to perform today. It is your responsibility 
to hear and pass upon the merits of facts 
and arguments in opposition to H. R. 2, a 
bill to divert Great Lakes water down the 
Chicago drainage system. 

This bill would punch a wider hole, not 
only in the shores of Lake Michigan, but 
also in our carefully built friendly relations 
with our neighbor to the north—Canada. 

I ask permission to file a memorandum of 
the legal precedents relevant to the testi- 
mony you will hear during this hearing. I 
shall file it as soon as I can after the close 
of the hearing. 

As you have heard before, the Chicago 
drainage canal, if allowed this diversion, 
would drain off water from Lake Michigan 
to such an extent that the level of the entire 
Great Lakes would be adversely affected. 

The bill would allow an average diversion of 
1,000 cubic feet per second above the aver- 
age 1,500 cubic feet per second, permitted by 
court decree, and the constantly increasing 
domestic pumpage. An average of 1,000 cubic 
feet per second would allow a much larger 
diversion in time of drought (with accen- 
tuated results) if it were offset by no diver- 
sion, or a small diversion, in times of fresh- 
et—just so long as the average would figure 
out to a mathematical average 1,000 cubic 
feet per second. 

As far away as the power station at the 
eastern portion of the Great Lakes system, 
the flow of water, and the resulting produc- 
tion of electricity, will be substantially re- 
duced. Plans have been made on the basis 
of the larger power production. 

No arrangements have been concluded 
with Canada for the diversion into the Great 
Lakes system of any water rising in Canada 
and now flowing into Hudson Bay. This is 
true although we hear much from time to 
time from the proponents of this legislation 
about the possibility of diverting Canadian 
water from Hudson Bay into the Great Lakes 
system. The fly in the ointment of this 
argument is that it has never been arranged. 
The decision would have to be made by the 
Canadians as well as ourselves. And the 
work would have to be authorized, financed, 
completed and put into operation before we 
could count on that additional water. These 
things have not happened. 

And, if we begin now unilaterally to divert 
border waters away from Canada for the 
exclusive use of the United States, how can 
we expect cooperation from the Canadians in 
willingly diverting Canadian water from the 
Hudson Bay for the benefit of the United 
States? 

Whenever our Wisconsin harbors, and also 
the harbors in other States, are dredged to 
deepen them for larger freight-carrying ves- 
sels, we are haunted by the fear that the 
harbor level will be lowered by as much as 
we dredge out the channel, if the Chicago 
water “steal” should be authorized. 

This injury will increase as the St. Law- 
rence Seaway opens the Great Lakes to the 
larger ocean shipping which its locks and 
canals are planned to receive. 

And if we begin diverting water from the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
ultimately there may be a seriously adverse 
effect on the use of the locks guarding the 
Wiley-Dondero Canal and other locks along 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
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This bill would be a disastrous precedent. 
Not only would it be a precedent for com- 
munities all along the Great Lakes system 
to divert and waste large amounts of Great 
Lakes water, but it would also, I am in- 
formed, be a serious precedent in interna- 
tional law. 

As you will hear in more detail, the exer- 
cise by the United States of its physical power 
to divert border waters unilaterally would 
give a powerful precedent to those in Canada 
who have been urging the diversion of the 
Columbia River headwaters into the Pacific 
before they reach the great Pacific north- 
western region of the United States—where 
they are essential for waterpower develop- 
ment as well as important to fishing. 

How can we expect Canada to cooperate 
with us and protect the interest of Ameri- 
cans downstream on the Columbia River if 
we do not protect the interest of Canadians 
relying upon the Great Lakes water supply 
when we consider legislation such as this to 
drain water off from the Great Lakes? 

The Canadian Government is still opposed 
to any added Chicago water diversion. And 
they, quite naturally, use the existing Chi- 
cago River diversion as an argument 
against us. 

Increasingly, in the United States, as well 
as in the Middle East, water is becoming a 
scarce commodity. The year is not too far 
off when it may pay some American com- 
munities to pump in and purify sea water 
to augment and increase their own municipal 
water supply. 

A large part of the friction in the Middle 
East is caused by arid areas unwatered by 
adequate streams, lakes, or wells. It is not 
merely the oil problem there, though that 
is important enough. The time may not be 
too far off in the United States when States 
and communities will be struggling with 
words and votes against one another to ob- 
tain control over that precious element— 
water. It is not too soon to consider and 
adopt a nationai policy toward the protec- 
tion and use of water supplies. 

This bill would be a piecemeal approach 
favoring a particular and powerful locality 
over all other municipalities in the United 
States. 

How can this be justified? 

I maintain that it cannot be justified and 
I urge that this bill be tabled and not re- 
ported to the Senate. In the midst of our 
many other problems, we should not have 
to step aside to defend ourselves from this 
third or fourth attempt to “steal” water 
from Lake Michigan and the Great Lakes 
States. 

The questions involving Chicago water di- 
version are still before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. It has issued decrees 
in the matter from time to time, but has 
always reserved continuing jurisdiction. 
There is no reason why the Congress should 
interfere with the case pending in the Court, 
and this is just what this bill would do. 

I am happy to announce that the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. PROXMIRE, is 
here to join me in this opposition against 
H. R. 2, and I hope you will hear him next. 

I should also like to introduce several wit- 
nesses from our State who are here to testi- 
fy: Mr. Stewart G. Honeck, the attorney gen- 
eral of Wisconsin; Mr. Harry C. Brockel, mu- 
nicipal port director, city of Milwaukee; Mr. 
Harry G. Slater, assistant city attorney of 
the city of Milwaukee; Mr. Jack H. Humble, 
mayor of Racine; Mr. Lawrence E, Sinclear, 
port director of Superior; Mr. R. F. Malia, 
harbor analyst, Federal Engineering Co., 
Milwaukee. 


I also submit the following editorial from 
the Milwaukee Journal of July 23, 1958: 
“IT’S CANADA’S WATER, TOO 
“The United States is now under the 
necessity of trying harder to live more nearly 


in the traditional harmony with Canada. 
That necessity ought to dominate Senate 
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thinking on the House-approved bill to let 
Chicago divert more water from the Great 
Lakes into the Mississippi River system. Or 
surely it should guide the President to an- 
other veto of this perennial bill. 

“The Chicago River naturally flowed into 
Lake Michigan, but has long since been made 
to flow out of it, at controlled volumes. 
Canada can’t change that now, but it does 
have a direct and proper interest in water 
levels of the whole Great Lakes system. The 
fact that Lake Michigan does not touch 
Canadian soil is immaterial; it is geographi- 
cally integral with Huron, Erie, Ontario, and 
the St. Lawrence. 

“The two nations already have conflicting 
desires for water use on the great Columbia 
and Yukon River systems, which rise in 
Canada and reach the sea in the United 
States. They are already teamed in the 
seaway enterprise. All these matters belong 
at the diplomatic and treaty level. 

“A unilateral decision to divert an extra 
1,000 gallons a second from flowing to the 
sea through the St. Lawrence would be an- 
other snub to the legitimate concerns of our 
good neighbor.” 


PROVIDING A PAIR FUND-DISTRIBU- 
TION FORMULA FOR WILDLIFE 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it will be 
recalled that recently I introduced Sen- 
ate bill 4043, to help assure a fair dis- 
tribution of funds for wildlife projects 
under the Pittman-Robertson Act. The 
general objective of my bill is to avoid 
proposed changes in the fund-distribu- 
tion formula that would be unnecessarily 
costly and would discriminate against 
Wisconsin and other States. 

Until now, the record of licenses. issued 
generally has served as the basis for the 
formula for the distribution of funds. 
Because of a new interpretation of the 
law, the Department of the Interior is 
considering changes in the formula, so as 
to require that funds be distributed on a 
basis of license holders, instead of li- 
censes issued. The changes would seri- 
ously disrupt the present policy and 
would result in inequitable distribution 
of money under the program. 

The bill I have introduced would re- 
quire that funds be apportioned—in ac- 
cordance with the previous 20-year 
formula—on a basis of licenses issued, 
rather than on license holders. 

Today, I received, in regard to this bill, 
a fine letter, with enclosed resolutions, 
from Mr. L. P. Voigt, director of the Wis- 
consin Conservation Department. I am 
pleased to have Director Voigt point out 
that my bill, in essence, has the support 
of about 25 States. Happily, this wide- 
spread approval has been voiced by 
adoption of resolutions by the Midwest 
Association of Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners, representing 14 States; and the 
Western Association of Fish and Game 
Commissioners, representing 11 States. 

Currently, Senate bill 4043 is before 
the Senate Interior Committee. I re- 
spectfully call the attention of our col- 
leagues on that committee to this strong 
support for the objectives of the bill. 
Although it is getting late in the session, 
I respectfully urge that every effort be 
made to consider this measure, which is 
of tremendous significance to our wild- 
life program. 

Meanwhile, of course, it is important 
that no change be made in the 20-year 
formula for fund distribution. 
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That is why I recently contacted the 
Secretary of the Interior, to urge that 
the proposed changes in the program be 
held in abeyance until Congress has had 
a chance to take a new look at our laws 
and to make necessary revisions. 

In response, I was pleased to receive 
from Assistant Secretary Ross Leffler, of 
the Department of the Interior, a letter 
stating that there will be no charge in 
the method of distributing funds for fis- 
cal year 1959. 

In the interim, I am hopeful that Con- 
gress will look at and will act upon pend- 
ing legislation, including Senate bill 
4043, for assuring a fair formula for dis- 
tributing funds under the Pittman-Rob- 
ertson Act. 

In order to give my colleagues the 
benefit of the views of well-qualified con- 
servationists, including the aboye-men- 
tioned Fish and Game Commissioners, I 
request unanimous consent to have the 
following letters and resolutions printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

A letter from Director L. P. Voigt; a 
resolution by the Midwest Association of 
Fish and Game Commissioners; resolu- 
tion No. 14, adopted by the Western As- 
sociation of State Fish and Game Com- 
missioners at their 38th annual confer- 
ence; my letter to Secretary Seaton; and 
the reply from Assistant Secretary Leffler, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, 
Madison, July 23, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Witey: Reference is made ta 
my letter of June 30, 1958, relating to Pitt- 
man-Robertson apportionments. ° 

At this time I am very happy to report ta 
you that the 14 States comprising the Mid- 
west Association of Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners, in Bismarck, N. Dak., on July 11, 
passed a resolution on the Pittman-Robert- 
son apportionment procedure which, if put 
into effect, would be in the best interests of 
Wisconsin’s wildlife conservation program. 
You will note that the resolution requests 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
to continue the system which has been in ef- 
fect for 20 years. It also asks that they study. 
the feasibility of counting 1 big-game and 1 
small-game license for any one individual in 
any one State as a basis for the license com- 
putation. 

I am also attaching a second resolution 
passed by 11 States comprising the Western 
Association of Fish and Game Commissioners 
which endorses the established method of 
computing the apportionment. Thus, your 
bill S. 4043, in essence, has the support of 25 
States. 

On the basis of the discussion which was 
held in Bismarck on this matter by repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, it appears that there is a dis- 
tinct possibility that the new sampling 
method of determining license holders in the 
respective States will be put into effect this 
fall. Needless to say, we are very much con- 
cerned that this will take place which will 
have a very serious effect on our wildlife pro- 
gram in Wisconsin. Therefore, we are in 
hopes that these resolutions, along with the 
efforts of yourself and other members of 
Congress, will delay any action on this mat- 
ter until the various amendments to the acts 
are disposed of by Congress or until such time 
that the States are in agreement on the best 
method of handling the problem. 
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I am sending similar letters to other mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin delegation. 
Your cooperation with our department on 
this matter is very sincerely appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
L. P. Vorer, 
Conservation Director. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas Public Law 415, better known as 
the Pittman-Robertson Act, was passed in 
1937 and provided that the excise tax on 
sporting arms and ammunition be distrib- 
uted to the various States by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on the basis of a for- 
mula which included equal weight to land 
area of each State and to the number of 
paid hunting license holders as certified to 
the Secretary of the Interior by the State 
fish and game departments; and 

Whereas for the past 20 years the number 
of paid license holders has been interpreted 
to mean the number of hunting licenses 
sold and apportionment of Pittman-Rob- 
ertson funds has been based on this assump- 
tion with the full knowledge and approval of 
the Department of the Interior; and 

Whereas many people purchase both big 
game and small game, resident and non- 
resident hunting licenses, and it is a well- 
recognized fact that a certain number of 
people in every State in the Union possess 
more than one hunting license—such dupli- 
cation can be determined only by a most 
comprehensive and costly statistical survey; 
and 

Whereas it is now determined by the De- 
partment of the Interior that the method of 
certification of hunters by the various State 
fish and game departments is no longer 
considered valid and, therefore, large sums 
of State fish and game management funds 
must be expended for statistical surveys to 
determine the actual number of hunters in 
each State, such survey may cost up to 
$35,000 annually per State, which money will 
be forever lost to game management: Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of Midwest 
Fish, Game, and Conservation Commission- 
ers meeting in Bismarck, N. Dak., on July 11, 
1958, respectfully request the Bureau of 
Sports Fisheries and Wildlife to continue for 
the time being the method which has been 
in effect for 20 years for computing the 
Pittman-Robertson apportionment; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Bureau of Sports Fish- 
eries and Wildlife be requested to study the 
feasibility of amending the Pittman-Rob- 
ertson Act to use as a basis for the license 
computation for any State, a maximum of 
1 big-game license and 1 esmall-game li- 
cense for any 1 individual. After such 
study the Bureau shall submit the results 
along with their recommendation to the re- 
spective States for their review and if ap- 
proved by a majority of the States the 
Bureau recommend suitable legislation 
amending the act; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife and Members of Congress 
of the member States of this association, 


RESOLUTION No. 14—OPPOSING CHANGES IN 
FEDERAL Alp Acts 


Whereas the Federal aid in Wildlife Restor- 
ation Act, more commonly known as the 


Pittman-Robertson Act, has since its enact- ' 


ment in 1939 been a tremendous asset to the 
wildlife conservation programs of the States; 
and 

Whereas the formula for the apportion- 
ment of these Federal aid funds to the States 
had the unqualified endorsement of all 48 
States; and 

Whereas this basis for apportionment has 
been successfully accomplished these past 19 
years: Now, therefore, be it 
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_ Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners goes on 
record as being unalterably opposed to any 
change in the present apportionment for- 
mula; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Western Association 
goes on record as being opposed to spending 
any of the sportsmen’s funds for determining 
the number of duplicate licenses sold and 
being in favor of continuing the present 
method of certifying license sales. 

(Adopted by the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners, 38th 
annual conference, Sun Valley, Idaho, June 
25, 1958.) 

JuLY 5, 1958. 

The Honorable Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am writing to 
urge that any action for changing the for- 
mula for fund distribution under the Pitt- 
man-Robertson Act, for wildlife projects, be 
held in abeyance until the Congress has a 
chance to take a new look at the program. 

As I understand it, a new interpretation 
of the law is being considered by your De- 
partment which would allocate funds on the 
basis of license holders, instead of on licenses 
issued, the basis generally used for distrib- 
uting funds for the preceding 20 years. 

Naturally, I fully appreciate your desire 
for interpreting the laws as accurately as 
possible. However, since this would result 
in a radical change in the method of allo- 
cating funds, I believe that the Congress 
should be given an opportunity to take a 
new look at the program prior to such a 
drastic revision of the formula. 

As you are well aware, a hunter may be 
issued separate licenses for different kinds 
of game hunting. Under the proposed 
changes, however, the State—for purposes of 
qualifying for funds—would be allocated 
money only on the basis of a single license. 
However, the cost of management, mainte- 
nance, and restoration of the separate game 
programs would be the same as if several 
hunters had been issued licenses. 

You know too, that the task of determining 
the number of hunters in a State annually 
would require a special statistical survey to 
provide data to serve as a basis on which to 
apportion funds for the next year. Accord- 
ing to estimates, such a survey would cost 
Wisconsin from $15,000 to $30,000; the ex- 
pense to other States would be proportionate- 
ly high. From time to time, also, the surveys 
would have to be repeated, so as to attempt 
to maintain accurate records. Instead of 
this costly procedure, I believe the record of 
licenses issued can, and should, serve as a 
basis upon which to apportion money, 

If carried out, the proposed changes would 
not only disrupt the present policy and result 
in inequitable distribution of money under 
the programs; it would also require the out- 
lay of large sums of money for surveys that 
could more appropriately be spent for wild- 


life management and restoration practices. 


To forestall what I feel would be detri- 
mental effects on the program, I respectfully 
urge your Department to hold in abeyance 
changes in formula for fund distribution un- 
til the Congress has had an opportunity to 
take a new look at the program and make 
necessary changes in the law. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE oF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR WILEY: We are pleased to 
receive your views on the matter of changing 
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the apportionment formula for Federal aid 
in wildlife restoration funds, as expressed 
in your letter of July 5. 

There will be no change in the method of 
distributing these funds for the current fiscal 
year. State license data already on hand will 
be used as a basis for making the fiscal year 
1959 apportionment. 

This subject and others of importance to 
the Federal aid programs will be discussed 
at the forthcoming meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Game, Fish, and Con- 
servation Commissioners at Philadelphia 
during the week of September 7. After ob- 
taining the views of all the States on the 
proposed amendatory actions, the Depart- 
ment will be better able to indicate its posi- 
tion on the problems of fund apportionment. 


Sincerely yours, 
Ross LEFFLER, 
Assistant Secretary. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

- The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there any further morning busi- 
ness? If not, in accordance with the 
order heretofore entered, the clerk will 
proceed to call the items on the cal- 
endar, beginning with Order No. 1868, 
H. R. 2647, a bill for the relief of D, S. 
and Elizabeth Laney. 


D. S. AND ELIZABETH LANEY 


The bill (H. R. 2647) for the relief of 
D. S. and Elizabeth Laney was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


HUDSON-CHAMPLAIN CELEBRATION 
COMMISSION 


The bill (H. R. 12293) to establish the 
Hudson-Champlain Celebration Com- 
mission, and for other purposes was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 11630) to amend title 
XV of the Social Security Act to extend 
the unemployment insurance system to 
ex-servicemen, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as not properly being calendar bus- 
iness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 


will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 18 OF THE 
UNITED STATES CODE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6239) to amend sections 1461 
and 1462 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
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amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That section 1461 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out the 
eighth paragraph and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“Whoever knowingly deposits for mailing 
or delivery, or knowingly causes to be deliv- 
ered by mail to any address, anything de- 
clared by this section to be nonmailable, or 
knowingly causes the same to be delivered 
to any place to which it is directed to be 
delivered by the person to whom addressed, 
or knowingly takes the same from the mails 
for the purpose of circulating or disposing 
thereof, or of aiding in the circulation or 
disposition thereof, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 5 
years, or both. 

“Whoever knowingly deposits for mailing 
or delivery to any person any obscene, lewd, 
lascivious, indecent, filthy, or vile article, 
matter, thing, or substance with knowledge 
or reason to believe that such person is under 
19 years of age, or knowingly causes to be 
delivered by mail to any address any such 
article, matter, thing, or substance with 
knowledge or reason to believe that the ad- 
dressee is a person under 19 years of age, 
or knowingly causes the same to be delivered 
to any place to which it is directed to be 
delivered by the addressee with knowledge 
or reason to believe that the person to whom 
it is directed to be delivered is a person under 
19 years of age, or knowingly takes any such 
article, matter, thing, or substance from the 
mails for the purpose of circulation or dis- 
tribution with knowledge or reason to believe 
that at least one of the persons to whom 
the same will be circulated or distributed 
is under 19 years of age, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 10 years, or both.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
desire to speak on H. R. 6239, which was 
amended and reported favorably by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

This bill, as amended, would amend 
section 1461, title 18, United States Code, 
so as to allow prosecution for mailing 
obscene matter not only at the place of 
deposit in the mails, but also at the place 
of delivery where the obscenity has its 
effect on the recipient. Under the pres- 
ent statute as construed by court deci- 
sion, prosecution may only occur at the 
point of mailing. 

The bill as amended would also amend 
section 1461 by doubling the penalties if 
obscene matter is mailed to persons un- 
der 19 years of age with knowledge or 
reason to believe that the recipient is 
under the age of 19. 

Legislation of this nature has the sup- 
port of thousands of decent people from 

sections of our country. Testimony 
fore the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, of which I for- 
merly had the honor to be chairman, has 
indicated that obscene literature most 
‘certainly plays a part in the juvenile de- 
linquency problem. This testimony has 
come from experts in all areas of the 
juvenile delinquency field and from in- 
terested citizens and groups. 

Mr. President, I recommend passage 
of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendment and the 
third reading of the bill. 
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The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend section 1461 of title 
18 of the United States Code.” 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3653) to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of sites and the construction of 
buildings for a training school and other 
facilities for the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 1, line 8, after the 
word “officers”, to insert “at a cost not 
to exceed $1,000,000”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted etc., That the Administrator 
of General Services is hereby authorized, 
pursuant to the act approved May 25, 1926 
(44 Stat. 630; 40 U. S. C. 341), as amended, 
to acquire sites and plan, design, construct, 
and equip an Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion training school and adjunct facilities, 
including living quarters for officers, at a 
cost not to exceed $1 million, for use by the 
Attorney General for administration and 
enforcement of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

Src. 2. The Attorney General is hereby 
authorized to transfer to the General Serv- 
ices Administration from funds appro- 
priated for the enforcement of the immigra- 
tion laws such amounts as may be necessary 
for the purposes provided in section 1. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN TEACHERS 
IN THE CANAL ZONE FROM PRO- 
HIBITIONS AGAINST HOLDING 
DUAL OFFICES AND RECEIPT OF 
DOUBLE SALARIES 
The bill (H. R. 7734) to exempt cer- 

tain teachers in the Canal Zone public 
schools from prohibitions against the 
holding of dual offices and the receipt of 
double salaries was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ENTITLEMENT TO REENLISTMENT 
OF CERTAIN FORMER OFFICERS 


The bill (H. R. 3513) to amend title 
10, United States Code, relating to the 
entitlement to reenlistment under cer- 
tain circumstances of certain former 
officers was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


REGISTRAR AT UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 7140) to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize a reg- 
istrar at the United States Military 
Academy, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
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on Armed Services, with an amendment, 
on page 4, after line 17, to insert: 


(13) Section 8075 (b) (2) is amended by 
inserting the word “, registrar,” after the 
word “professors.” 

(14) Section 8204 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$ 8204. Regular Air Force: commissioned 
officers on active list 

“The authorized strength of the Regular 
Air Force in commissioned officers on the 
active list is the sum of— 

“(1) the numbers authorized by sections 
8205 of this title; 

“(2) the number of permanent professors 
of the United States Air Force Academy au- 
thorized by section 9331 of this title and the 
registrar thereof; and 

“(3) the numbers in designated categories 
specifically authorized by law as additional 
numbers.” 

(15) Section 8205 is amended by inserting 
the words “and the registrar” after the word 
“professors.” 

(16) Section 8296 (a) is amended by in- 
serting the words “and the registrar” after 
the word “professors.” 

(17) Section 8883 is amended by inserting 
the words “or the registrar” after the word 
“professor.” 

(18) Section 8886 is amended by inserting 
the words “and the registrar” after the word 
“professor.” 

(19) Section 9331 (b) is amended by in- 
serting the following new clause at the end 
thereof: 

“(6) A registrar.” 

(20) Section 9333 is amended by adding 
the following new subsection at the end 
thereof: 

“(c) The registrar of the Academy shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
shall perform such duties as the Superin- 
tendent of the Academy may prescribe with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Air 
Force.” 

(21) Section 9334 (b) is amended by in- 
serting the words “and the registrar” after 
the word “professors.” 

(22) Section 9336 is amended— 

(A) by inserting the designation “(a)” 
before the words “A permanent professor of 
the Academy”; 

(B) by adding the following new subsec- 
tions at the end thereof: 

“(b) A person appointed as registrar of the 
Academy has the regular grade of lieutenant 
colonel, and, after he has served 6 years as 
registrar, has the regular grade of colonel. 
However, a person appointed from the Regu- 
lar Air Force has the regular grade of colonel 
after the date when he completes 6 years of 
service as registrar, or after the date when a 
promotion-list officer, Junior to him on the 
promotion list on which his name was car- 
ried before his appointment as registrar, is 
promoted to the regular grade of colonel, 
whichever is earlier. 

“(c) Unless he is serving in a higher grade, 
an officer detailed to perform the duties of 
registrar has, while performing those duties, 
the temporary grade of lieutenant colonel 
and, after performing those duties for a 
period of 6 years, has the temporary grade 
of colonel.”; and 

(C) by amending the catchline to read as 
follows: 

“§ 9336. Permanent professors; registrar.” 

(23) The analysis of chapter 903 is amend- 
ed by striking out the following item: ‘9336. 
Permanent professors.” and inserting the fol- 
lowing item in place thereof: “9336, Perma- 
nent professors; registrar.” 

Sec. 2. No increase in pay or allowances 
accrues by reason of the enactment of this 
act for services performed before this act 
takes effect. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to authorize a registrar at the 
United States Military Academy and the 
United States Air Force Academy, and 
for other purposes.” 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8002) to provide for 
improved methods of stating budget esti- 
mates and estimates for deficiency and 
supplemental appropriations was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The bill is not properly calendar 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
NAVAHO TRIBE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3754) to provide for the exchange 
of lands between the United States and 
the Navaho tribe, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with amendments, on page 5, line 15, 
after the name “Utah”, to insert “out- 
side the exterior boundaries of the Na- 
vaho Indian Reservation as the same are 
described in: 

“(1) The act of March 1, 1933 (ch. 
160, 47 Stat. 1418) ; 

“(2) Executive Order 324A of May 15, 
1905; 

“(3) Executive order of May 17, 1884;”; 
in line 23, after the date “January 1, 
1963.”, to insert “Subject to the provision 
of section 2 of this act, and subject to 
valid existing rights, all public lands of 
the United States within said exterior 
boundaries of said reservation are hereby 
declared to be held in trust for the bene- 
fit of the Navaho Tribe of Indians. The 
term ‘public lands’ as used herein shall 
be deemed to include but in no way to 
be limited to lands and the mineral de- 
posits which originally may have been 
excluded from said reservation by reason 
of settlement or occupancy or other valid 
rights then existing, but since relin- 
quished, extinguished, or otherwise ter- 
minated”; on page 7, after line 11, to 
insert: 

(g) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
compensate persons whose grazing permits, 
licenses or leases covering lands transferred 
to the Navaho Tribe pursuant to this section 
are canceled because of such transfer. Such 
compensation shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with the standard prescribed by 
the act of July 9, 1942, as amended (43 
U. S. C. 315q). Such compensation shall be 
paid from appropriations available for the 
construction of the Glen Canyon unit, Colo- 
rado River storage project. 


And, on page 11, after line 17, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) The State of Utah may convey 
to the United States title to any State-owned 
lands within the area described in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section or subsection (c) 
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of section 1 of this act as base lands for 
indemnity selections under sections 2275 and 
2276 of the Revised Statutes (43 U. S. C., 
secs. 851, 852). The Secretary of the Interior 
shall give priority to indemnity selection 
applications made pursuant to this subsec- 
tion by the State of Utah. However, all con- 
veyances made pursuant to this subsection, 
whether by the United States or by the State 
of Utah, shall contain a reservation of the 
minerals to the grantor. Lands conveyed to 
the United States under this section shall be 
subject to selection by the Secretary of the 
Interior and transfer to, the Navaho Tribe in 
the same manner as, and under the same 
terms and conditions as, lands described in 
subsection (c) of section 1 of this act. Not- 
withstanding a conveyance to the United 
States of State-owned lands in accordance 
with the provisions of this subsection, such 
conveyance shall not prevent the Navaho 
Tribe from asserting, in any manner that 
would have been available to the tribe if the 
conveyance had not been made, a claim of 
title, if any, to the lands conveyed by the 
State that the tribe asserts is superior to the 
title asserted by the State of Utah. If a 
claim of title so asserted by the Navaho Tribe 
determined to be superior to the title assert- 
ed by the State of Utah, and if the Navaho 
Tribe has selected such lands as a part of the 
transfer authorized by section 1 of this act, 
the Navaho Tribe shall be permitted to select 
other lands described in subsection (c) of 
section 1 in lieu thereof. 

(b) The lands referred to in subsection 
(a) of this section and not described in sub- 
section (c) of section 1 of this act are 
described as follows: 


SALT LAKE MERIDIAN 


Township 38 south, range 23 east: sec- 
tion 36. 

Township 38 south, range 24 east: sec- 
tion 32. 

Township 39 south, range 22 east: sec- 
tion 36. 

Township 39 south, range 23 east: sections 
2, 16, 32, and 36. 

Township 39 south, range 24 east: sections 
2, 16, and 32. 

Township 40 south, range 22 east: sec- 
tion 2. 

Township 40 south, range 23 east: sections 
2, 16, and 36. 

(c) The right of the State of Utah to make 
indemnity selections under the terms of this 
section shall expire 5 years after the date of 
approval of this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Secretary 
of the Interior shall, in consideration of and 
as just compensation for the transfer made 
by section 2 of this act as well as for the use 
and occupancy of the lands therein described 
under terms of the right-of-way granted 
March 22, 1957, by the Secretary pursuant to 
the act of February 5, 1948 (62 Stat. 17), 
transfer to the Navaho Tribe so much of the 
block of public lands (exclusive of the min- 
erals therein, but inclusive of all range im- 
provements constructed thereon) described 
in subsection (c) of this section, as shall 
constitute a reasonably compact area equal 
in acreage to the lands transferred to the 
United States under section 2, and the lands 
so transferred shall constitute a part of the 
Navaho Reservation and shall be held by the 
United States in trust for the Navaho Tribe 
and shall be subject to all laws and regula- 
tions applicable to that reservation. The 
owners of range improvements of a perma- 
nent nature placed, under the authority of 
a permit from or agreement with the United 
States, on lands transferred pursuant to this 
section shall be compensated for the reason- 
able value of such improvements, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary out of appropriations 
available for the construction of the Glen 
Canyon unit, Colorado River storage project. 
To the extent that the Secretary is unable 
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to transfer, from the lands described in sub- 
section (c), lands equal in acreage to the 
lands transferred to the United States under 
section 2, because of the existence of valid 
rights in other parties than the United States 
(other than the rights described in subsec- 
tion (d) of this section), he shall transfer 
to the Navaho Tribe such other available 
public lands (exclusive of the minerals 
therein but inclusive of all range improve- 
ments thereon) in reasonable proximity to 
the Navaho Reservation and to the lands 
described in subsection (c) as the tribe, with 
the concurrence of the Secretary, may select 
and as may be necessary to transfer to the 
tribe equal acreage in exchange for the lands 
transferred under section 2, and those lands 
so transferred shall be treated in the same 
manner as other lands transferred pursuant 
to this section. 

(b) Subject to valid, existing rights, in ad- 
dition to other requirements under applic- 
able laws and regulations, mineral activities 
affecting the land transferred pursuant to 
this section shall be subject to such regula- 
tions, which may include, among others, a 
requirement for the posting of bond or other 
undertaking, as the Secretary may prescribe 
for protection of the interests of the Indians. 
Patents issued with respect to mining claims 
on the lands transferred pursuant to this 
section shall be limited to the minerals only, 
and for a period of 10 years after the effective 
date of this act, none of the lands described 
in subsection (c) of this section shall be 
open to location and entry under the general 
mining laws. 

(c) The block of public lands (which lies 
to the north and west of the portion of the 
present Navaho Reservation in San Juan 
County, Utah, and abuts the reservation’s 
boundaries within the country) from which 
the transfer under this section is to be made, 
is described as follows: 


SALT LAKE MERIDIAN 


Township 38 south, range 23 east: Sections 
26, 33, 34, and 35. 

Township 38 south, range 24 east: Section 
28; section 29, east half; sections 31, 33, 34, 
and 35. 

Township 39 south, range 22 east: Sections 
13, 24, 25, and 35, those portions lying east 
of Recapture Creek. 

Township 39 south, range 23 east: Sections 
1, 3, 4, and 5; sections 8 to 15, inclusive; 
section 17; sections 18 and 19, those portions 
lying east of Recapture Creek; sections 20 to 
31; inclusive; sections 33, 34, and 35. 

Township 39 south, range 24 east: Section 
1; sections 3 to 15, inclusive; sections 17 to 
24, inclusive; sections 26 and 27, those por- 
tions lying north and west of the present 
Navaho Indian Reservation; sections 28, 29, 
30, 31, and 33; section 34, that portion lying 
north and west of the present Navaho Indian 
Reservation, 

Township 39 south, range 25 east: Sections 
5, 6, 7, 8, and 18. 

Township 40 south, range 22 east: Section 
1; sections 11, 12, 13, 23, 24, 25, and 26, those 
portions lying east of Recapture Creek and 
north of the present Navaho Indian Reser- 
vation. 

Township 40 south, range 23 east: Section 
1; sections 3 to 15, inclusive; sections 17 to 
23, inclusive; section 26; sections 24, 25, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 34, and 35, those portions lying 
north and west of the present Navaho Indian 
Reservation. 

Township 40 south, range 24 east: Sec- 
tions 3, 4, 5, those portions lying north and 
west of the present Navaho Indian Reserva- 
tion; section 6; sections 7, 8, 18, and 19, 
those portions lying north and west of the 
present Navaho Indian Reservation. 

(d) The transfer hereinabove provided for 
shall also be deemed to constitute full and 
complete satisfaction of any and all rights 
which are based solely upon Indian use and 
occupancy or possession claimed by or on 
behalf of any individual members of the 
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Navaho Tribe in their individual capacities 
or any groups or identifiable bands thereof 
to any and all public lands in San Juan 
County, Utah, outside the exterior bound- 
aries of the Navaho Indian Reservation as 
the same are described in: 

(1) The act of March 1, 1933 (ch. 160, 
47 Stat. 1418); 

(2) Executive Order 324A of May 15, 1905; 

(3) Executive order of May 17, 1884; and 
all such rights to such lands are hereby 
extinguished from and after January 1, 
1963. Subject to the provision of section 
2 of this act, and subject to valid existing 
rights, all public lands of the United States 
within said exterior boundaries of said res- 
ervation are hereby declared to be held in 
trust for the benefit of the Navaho Tribe of 
Indians. The term “public lands” as used 
herein shall be deemed to include but in no 
way to be limited to lands and the mineral 
deposits which originally may have been ex- 
cluded from said reservation by reason of 
settlement or occupancy or other valid 
rights then existing, but since relinquished, 
extinguished, or otherwise terminated. The 
tribe is hereby authorized to adopt such 
rules and regulations as it deems appropri- 
ate, with. the approval of the Secretary, for 
residence and use of the lands transferred 
pursuant to this section: Provided, That the 
tribal council shall give preference until 
January 1, 1963, in granting residence and 
use rights to:-(1) those Navahos who, prior 
to the effective date of this act, have used or 
occupied the transferred lands and (2) 
those Nayahos who prior to the effective date 
of this act, have used or occupied other 
public lands in San Juan County, Utah. 

(e) Upon application of the Navaho Tribe, 
the Secretary shall grant to the tribe, to 
be held in trust by the United States for 
use of tribal members grazing livestock 
upon the lands transferred under this sec- 
tion, a nonexclusive easement of suitable 
width and location as he determines, for a 
livestock driveway across the public lands in 
sections 21, 22, 23, and 24, township 39 
south, range 22 east, and in section 19, 
township 39 south, range 23 east, Salt Lake 
meridian, to connect with United States 
Highway No. 47. Use of said nonexclusive 
easement shall be in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary, and fu- 
ture uses and dispositions of the public 
lands affected shall be subject to said 
easement. 

(f) The transfer of lands to the Navaho 
Tribe, as provided in this section, shall not 
affect the status of rights-of-way for public 
highways traversing such lands, which 
rights-of-way shall remain available for 
public use, including the movement of live- 
stock thereon. 

(g) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
compensate persons whose grazing permits, 
licenses or leases covering lands transferred 
to the Navaho Tribe pursuant to this sec- 
tion are canceled because of such transfer. 
Such compensation shall be determined in 
accordance with the standard prescribed 
by the act of July 9, 1942, as amended 
(43 U. S. C. 315q). Such compensation 
shall be paid from appropriations available 
for the construction of the Glen Canyon 
unit, Colorado River storage project. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby transferred 
to the United States all the right, title and 
interest of the Navaho Tribe in and to the 
lands (exclusive of the minerals therein) 
described in subsection (b) of this section. 
These lands shall no longer be “Indian 
country” within the meaning of title 18, 
United States Code, section 115, and they 
shall have the status of public lands with- 
drawn and being administered pursuant to 
the Federal reclamation laws and shall be 
subject to all laws and regulations govern- 
ing the use and disposition of public lands 
in that status. The rights herein transferred 
shall not extend to the utilization of the 
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lands hereinafter described under the head- 
ing “parcel B” for public recreational fa- 
cilities without the approval of the Navaho 
Tribal Council. No permit, license, or other 
right covering the exploration for or extrac- 
tion of the minerals herein reserved to the 
tribe shall be granted or exercised by or on 
behalf of the tribe except under such con- 
ditions and with such restrictions, limita- 
tions, or stipulations as the Secretary deems 
appropriate, in connection with the Glen 
Canyon unit, to protect the interests of the 
United States and of its grantees, licensees, 
transferees, and permittees, and their heirs 
and assigns. Subject to the mineral rights 
herein reserved to the tribe as aforesaid, 
the Secretary may dispose of lots in town- 
sites established on the lands transferred 
under this section, together with improve- 
ments thereon, under such terms and con- 
ditions as he determines to be appropriate, 
including provisions for payment for the 
furnishing of municipal facilities and serv- 
ices while such facilities and services are 
provided by the United States and for the 
establishment of liens in connection there- 
with, but no disposition shall be at less than 
the current fair market value, and he may 
dedicate portions of lands in such town- 
sites, whether or not improved, for pub- 
lic purposes and transfer the land so dedi- 
cated to appropriate State or local public 
bodies and nonprofit corporations. He may 
also enter into contracts with State or local 
public bodies and nonprofit corporations 
whereby either party may undertake to 
render to the other such services in aid of 
the performance of activities and functions 
of a municipal governmental, or public or 
quasi-public nature as will, in the Secre- 
tary’s judgment, contribute substantially to 
the efficiency or the economy of the opera- 
tions of the Department of the Interior in 
connection with the Glen Canyon unit. 

(b) The lands which are transferred under 
this section are described as follows: 


PARCEL A 


The following tract of unsurveyed land 
situated in Arizona: Beginning on the east- 
erly bank of the Colorado River at a point 
where said easterly bank is intersected by 
the south line of section 9, township 40 
north, range 8 east, Gila and Salt River 
base and meridian; thence upstream along 
the said easterly bank of the Colorado River 
to a point where said bank intersects the 
east line of section 16, township 41 north, 
range 9 east, Gila and Salt River base and 
meridian; thence south along the east line 
of sections 16, 21, 28, and 33 of said town- 
ship 41 north, range 9 east, to the south 
line of said section 33; thence west along 
the south line of said section 33 to the east 
line of section 4, township 40 north, range 
9 east, Gila and Salt River base and merid- 
ian; thence south along the east line of 
sections 4 and 9 of said township 40 north, 
range 9 east, to the south line of said sec- 
tion 9; thence west along the south line of 
sections 9, 8, and 7 of said township 40 
north, range 9 east, and along the south line 
of sections 12, 11, 10, and 9 of said township 
40 north, range 8 east, Gila and Salt River 
base and meridian to the point of beginning. 


PARCEL B 


The following tract of land in part un- 
surveyed situated in Arizona and Utah: Be- 
ginning at a point where the east line of 
section 16, township 41 north, range 9 east, 
Gila and Salt River base and meridian in- 
tersects the north boundary of the Navajo 
Indian Reservation in Arizona; thence up- 
stream in Arizona and Utah along the north 
boundary of the reservation to a point where 
said north boundary intersects a contour 
line the elevation of which is 3,720 mean 
sea level (United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey datum), said point being at approxi- 
mate river mile 72.7 on the San Juan River 
above its confluence with the Colorado River, 
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and also being near the east line of town- 
ship 40 south, range 15 east, Salt Lake base 
and meridian; thence generally southwest- 
erly within the Navajo Indian Reservation 
along said contour line the elevation of 
which is 3,720, to the point where said con- 
tour line intersects th- east line of section 
16, township 41 north, range 9 east, Gila 
and Salt River base and meridian; thence 
north along said east line the point of be- 
ginning. 

(c) The Secretary and the tribe may enter 
into such agreements as are appropriate for 
the utilization, under permits or easements, 
of such tribal lands, in the vicinity of Rain- 
bow Bridge National Monument, as may be 
necessary in connection with the carrying 
out of any measures undertaken to preclude 
impairment of the monument as provided 
by section 1 of the act of April 11, 1956 
(70 Stat. 105). 

- (a) As used in this and in the preceding 

section of this act, the term “minerals” 
shall not be construed to include sand, 
gravel, or other building or construction 
materials. 

Sec. 3 (a) The State of Utah may convey 
to the United States title to any State- 
owned lands within the area described in 
subsection (b) of this section or subsection 
(c) of section 1 of this act as base lands 
for indemnity selections under sections 2275 
and 2276 of the Revised Statutes (43 U. S. C., 
secs. 851, 852). The Secretary of the In- 
terior shall give priority to indemnity se- 
lection applications made pursuant to this 
subsection by the State of Utah. However, 
all conveyances made pursuant to this sub- 
section, whether by the United States or 
by the State of Utah, shall contain a reser- 
vation of the minerals to the grantor. Lands 
conveyed to the United States under this 
section shall be subject tc selection by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and transfer to, 
the Navajo Tribe in the same manner as, 
and under the same terms and conditions as, 
lands described in subsection (c) of section 
1 of this act. Notwithstanding a conveyance 
to the United States of State-owned lands 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
subsection, such conveyance shall not pre- 
vent the Navajo Tribe from asserting, in any 
manner that would have been available to 
the tribe if the conveyance had not been 
made, a claim of title, if any, to the lands 
conveyed by the State that the tribe asserts 
is superior to the title asserted by the State 
of Utah. If a claim of title so asserted by 
the Navajo Tribe determined to be superior 
to the title asserted by the State of Utah, 
and if the Navajo Tribe has selected such 
lands as a part of the transfer authorized 
by section 1 of this act, the Navajo Tribe 
shall be permitted to select other lands de- 
scribed in subsection (c) of section 1 in lieu 
thereof. 

(b) The lands referred to in subsection 
(a) of this section and not described in 
subsection (c) of section 1 of this act are 
described as follows: 


SALT LAKE MERIDIAN 
Township 38 south, range 23 east: section 
36. 


Township 38 south, range 24 east: section 
32. 

Township 39 south, range 22 east: section 
36 


Township 39 south, range 23 east: sections 
2, 16, 32, and 36. 

Township 39 south, range 24 east: sections 
2, 16, and 32. 

Township 40 south, range 22 east: sec- 
tion 2. 

Township 40 south, range 23 east: sections 
2, 16, and 36. 

(c) The right of the State of Utah to 
make indemnity selections under the terms 
of this section shall expire 5 years after the 
date of approval of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ADDITION OF CERTAIN LANDS TO 
THE SUMMIT LAKE INDIAN RES- 
ERVATION 


The bill (S. 3949) to add certain public 
domain lands in Nevada to the Summit 
Lake Indian Reservation was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the tract of land 
situated within the exterior boundaries of 
the Summit Lake Indian Reservation, Hum- 
boldt County, Nev., and described as the 
southeast quarter of the northeast quarter 
and the northeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 20, township 42 north, 
range 26 east, Mount Diablo meridian, com- 
prising 80 acres, is hereby withdrawn from 
the public domain, subject to any valid ex- 
isting rights in such land heretofore initiated 
under the public land laws, and added to 
and made a part of the Summit Lake Indian 
Reservation. 


TRUST FUNDS OF THE SHOSHONE 
AND ARAPAHOE TRIBES 

The bill (H. R. 12617) to amend sec- 
tions 2 and 3 of the act of May 19, 1947 
(ch. 80, 61 Stat. 102), as amended, re- 
lating to the trust funds of the Shoshone 
and Arapahoe Tribes, and for other pur- 
poses was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY TO.THE PUEBLO OF SANTO 
DOMINGO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3780) directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain property 
in the State of New Mexico to the Pueblo 
of Santo Domingo, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That all of the right, title, and interest of 
the United States in the land described 
below, together with the buildings and im- 
provements thereon, are hereby conveyed to 
the Pueblo of Santo Domingo, N. Mex.: Com- 
mencing at a point 342 feet from the south- 
east corner of the church in the Santo Do- 
mingo Pueblo, on a line running north 52 
degrees 45 minutes west, thence running 443 
feet south 63 degrees east, thence north 400 
feet 47 degrees 49 minutes east, thence north 
470 feet 52 degrees 45 minutes west, thence 
south 474 feet 42 degrees west to the point of 
beginning, containing 4.45 acres, more or less. 
There is reserved from such conveyance the 
right of the United States to occupy and 
use, without compensation, for so long as 
they are needed for providing health services 
a parcel of approximately 0.10 acres of land 
and the buildings and improvements thereon 
that are now occupied and used by the Pub- 
lic Health Service. The Public Health Serv- 
ice, upon termination of its utilization of 
the land, may remove the temporary building 
occupied by it without obligation to restore 
the site to its prior condition. The land, 
buildings, and improvements conveyed by 
this act shall be subject to no exemption 
from taxation, and to no restriction on use, 
management, or disposition, because of In- 
dian ownership. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with this bill I ask unanimous 
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consent to have a statement printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 

S. 3780 would authorize the conveyance by 
quitclaim deed approximately 4.45 acres of 
land, together with improvements to the 
Pueblo of Santo Domingo all of the rights, 
title, and interest of the United States. The 
conveyance would reserve part of the prop- 
erty for the use of the Public Health Service 
as long as it is needed for providing health 
services. 

The land was originally owned by the 
pueblo and was acquired by the United 
States for use as a day school site. The 
school has since been discontinued and the 
children attend public school. The pueblo 
wishes to acquire the property for use as a 
community center. The property is not 
needed by the Department of Interior and 
is not needed by any other Government 
agency except for the small parcel occupied 
by the Public Health Service. The pueblo 
has agreed to assume full responsibility for 
the maintenance of the property conveyed 
which would relieve the Government of that 
expense. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the conveyance of certain 
property in New Mexico to the Pueblo of 
Santo Domingo.” 


PAYMENT TO MEMBERS OF THE 
RED LAKE BAND OF CHIPPEWA 
INDIANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2922) to authorize a $100 per 
capita payment to members of the Red 
Lake Band of Chippewa Indians from the 
proceeds of the sale of timber and lum- 
ber on the Red Lake Reservation, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with 
amendments, on page 2, at the beginning 
of line 6, to strike out “before any pay- 
ment is made under this act, the Red 
Lake Band of Chippewa Indians of Min- 
nesota shall, in such manner as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, ratify and accept the provisions of 
this act”; after line 15, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 4. The 19th paragraph of section 9 of 
the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 123, 138), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“After the payment of all expenses con- 
nected with the administration of these 
lands as herein provided, the net proceeds 
therefrom shall be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the Red 
Lake Indians and draw interest at the rate 
of 4 percent per annum. Any part of such 
fund or the interest thereon that is in ex- 
cess of reserve and operating requirements, 
as determined by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, may be distributed per capita to the 
members of the Red Lake Band upon request 
of the tribal council and approval by the 
Secretary.” 


And, on page 3, after line 3, to insert a 


new section, as follows: 
Sec. 5. Paragraph 17 of section 9 of the act 
of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 123, 137), as amend- 
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ed by the act of August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 982), 
is amended by deleting from clause (a) 
thereof “, with the consent of the tribal 
council.” 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to withdraw as 
much as may be necessary from the fund on 
deposit in the Treasury of the United States 
arising from the proceeds of the sale of 
timber and lumber within the Red Lake 
Reservation in Minnesota, according to the 
provisions of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 
Stat. 137), to the credit of the Red Lake In- 
dians in Minnesota, and to pay therefrom 
$100 to each member of the Red Lake Band 
of Chippewa Indians of Minnesota who is 
living at the date of enactment of this act. 
Such payment shall be made under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe. 

Sec. 2. No money paid to Indians under 
this act shall be subject to any lien or claim 
of attorneys, or other persons. 

Sec. 3. Payments made under this act shall 
not be held to be other income and re- 
sources as that term is used in sections 2 
(a) (7), 402 (a) (7), and 1002 (a) (8) of 
the Social Security Act, as amended (U.S. C., 
1946 edition, title 42, secs. 302 (a) (7), 602 
(a) (7), and 1202 (a) (8)). 

Sec. 4. The 19th paragraph of section 9 of 
the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 123, 138), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“After the payment of all expenses con- 
nected with the administration of these lands 
as herein provided, the net proceeds there- 
from shall be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the Red 
Lake Indians and draw interest at the rate of 
4 percent per annum. Any part of such fund 
or the interest thereon that is in excess of 
reserve and operating requirements, as de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Interior, 
may be distributed per capita to the mem- 
bers of the Red Lake Band upon request to 
the tribal council and approval by the Secre- 


Sec. 5. Paragraph 17 of section 9 of the act 
of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 123, 137), as 
amended by the act of August 3, 1956 (70 
Stat. 982), is amended by deleting from clause 
(a) thereof “, with the consent of the tribal 
council.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize per capita payments 
to members of the Red Lake Band of 
Chippewa Indians from the proceeds of 
the sale of timber and lumber on the Red 
Lake Reservation, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


CIVIL AND CRIMINAL JURISDICTION 
OVER INDIAN COUNTRY IN ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 9139) to amend the law 
with respect to civil and criminal juris- 
diction over Indian country in Alaska 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


ALLOTMENT OF LANDS WITHIN THE 
FORT BELKNAP INDIAN RESERVA- 
TION, MONT. 


The bill (H. R. 7241) to amend section 
6 of the act of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. 
1355), entitled “An act providing for 
the allotment of lands within the Fort 
Belknap Indian Reservation, Mont., 
and for other purposes was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LAND AND AS- 
SETS OF CERTAIN INDIAN RANCH- 
ERIAS AND RESERVATIONS, CALI- 
FORNIA 


The Senator proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2824) to provide for the dis- 
tribution of the land and assets of cer- 
tain Indian rancherias and reservations 
in California, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 7, after 
the word “act”, to strike out “Blue Lake, 
Graton, Guidiville, Mark West, Pinole- 
ville, Potter Valley, Redwood Valley, 
Robinson, Rohnerville, Strawberry Val- 
ley, Table Bluff, Table Mountain, Upper 
Lake, Wilton” and insert “Alexander 
Valley, Auburn, Big Sandy, Big Valley, 
Blue Lake, Buena Vista, Cache Creek, 
Chicken Ranch, Chico, Cloverdale, Cold 
Springs, Elk Valley, Guidiville, Graton, 
Greenville, Hopland, Indian Ranch, 
Lytton, Mark West, Middletown, Mont- 
gomery Creek, Mooretown, Nevada City, 
North Fork, Paskenta, Picayune, Pinole- 
ville, Potter Valley, Quartz Valley, Red- 
ding, Redwood Valley, Robinson, Roh- 
nerville, Ruffeys, Scotts Valley, Smith 
-River, Strawberry Valley, Table Bluff, 
Table Mountain, Upper Lake, Winton”; 
on page 3, line 12, after the word “out”, 
to insert “It is the intention of Congress 
that such plan shall be completed not 
more than 3 years after it is approved.”; 
on page 6, after line 13, to strike out: 

(b) For the purposes of this act, the assets 
of the Upper Lake Rancheria shall include 
the 160-acre tract set aside as a wood reserve 
for the Upper Lake Indians by secretarial 
order dated February 15, 1907. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

(b) For the purposes of this act, the assets 
of the Upper Lake Rancheria and the Robin- 
son Rancheria shall include the 160-acre 
tract set aside as a wood reserve for the Up- 
per Lake Indians by secretarial order dated 
February 15, 1907. 


After line 22, to insert: 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to sell the 560 acres of land, more 
or less, which were withdrawn from entry, 
sale, or other disposition, and set aside for 
the Indians of Indian Ranch, Inyo County, 
Calif., by the act of March 3, 1928 (45 Stat. 
162), and to distribute the proceeds of sale 
among the heirs of George Hanson. 


On page 9, line 5, after the word 
“the,” to strike out “members” and in- 
sert “dependent members,” and on page 
10, line 4, after the word “exceed,” to 
strike out “$110,100” and insert ‘$509,- 
235.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3942) for the relief of cer- 
tain aliens distressed as the result of a 
natural calamity in the Azores Islands, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 
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AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY ACT OF 1956 


The bill (H. R. 10426) to provide that 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
shall be amended to increase the period 
in which actual construction shall com- 
mence on rights-of-way, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


HOWARD A. HANSON DAM 


The bill (H. R. 855) to designate the 
dam being constructed in connection 
with the Eagle Gorge Reservoir project 
on the Green River, Wash., as the How- 
ard A. Hanson Dam was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIA- 
TION TO FINANCE THE PERMA- 
NENT INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NAVIGATION CON- 
GRESSES 


The bill (H. R. 11305) to authorize 
the appropriation of funds to finance 
the 1961 meeting of the Permanent In- 
ternational Association of Navigation 
Congresses was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO CONTINUE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF RAMA ROAD IN NICA- 
RAGUA 


The bill (S. 3712) to authorize appro- 
priations for continuing the construction 
of the Rama Road in Nicaragua was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of State, in addition to the sums here- 
tofore authorized, the sum of $4 million, to 
be available until expended, for discharging 
the United States obligation under the ap- 
plicable agreement with the Government of 
Nicaragua: Provided, That the survey and 
construction work shall be under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Secretary of Com- 
merce: Provided further, That funds appro- 
priated pursuant to this authorization shall 
not be available for expenditure except under 
the conditions set forth in section 5 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 
160), with respect to the authorization con- 
tained in that section. 


CONVEYANCE OF A PUMPING STA- 
TION OF THE INTRACOASTAL 
WATERWAY SYSTEM AT ALGIERS, 
LA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2793) to provide for the convey- 
ance of a pumping station of the Intra- 
coastal Waterway System at Algiers, La. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with this bill I ask unanimous 
consent to have a statement printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 

S. 2793 would authorize the conveyance 

of a pumping station and related facilities 
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of the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway system 
at Algiers, La., to the Jefferson-Plaquemines 
Drainage District, La. 

The Corps of Engineers is nearing the 
completion of an alternate connection of 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway with the 
Mississippi River in the vicinity of Algiers. 
This was authorized by Congress in 1945. 
The Algiers lock and canal project in Or- 
leans and Plaquemines Parishes intercepts 
drainage facilities maintained by the Jef- 
ferson-Plaquemines Drainage District. To 
correct the situation, the Government con- 
structed a pumping station, together with 
the necessary canals, at a cost of $1,161,626. 
Local interests are paying for lands required 
for the project. 

The Jefferson-Plaquemines Drainage Dis- 
trict has contracted responsibility for the 
operation and maintenance of the pumping 
station and the canals on behalf of the 
United States. In consideration the United 
States has agreed to pay the drainage dis- 
trict $65,000 annually. The contract also 
includes certain modifications at a cost to 
the Government of $100,000. 

Upon conveyance of such property as pro- 
vided for by S. 2793, the United States 
would give to the district a lump-sum pay- 
ment of $1,413,133, releasing the United 
States from its obligation to operate and 
maintain the facilities. The cost of main- 
taining and operating the facilities is ap- 
proximately $65,000 annually. 

According to the committee report, the 
$1,413,133 amount was arrived at based upon 
the depreciation and amortization in 50 
years of the cost of construction of the 
pumping station plus a lump-sum payment 
based on a capitalization over a 50-year pe- 
riod of the $65,000 annual operating and 
maintenance costs. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2793) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized to convey to the Jef- 
ferson-Plaquemines Drainage District, La., all 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the tract of land in Jefferson 
and Plaquemines Parishes, La., together with 
buildings and improvements thereon, being 
that parcel of land in the vicinity of Algiers, 
La., known as the Plaquemines Parish pump- 
ing station and appurtenant drainage canals 
and facilities subject, however, to the con- 
ditions and restrictions set forth in section 2 
of this act. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized by this 
act shall be made without monetary consid- 
eration therefor but upon condition that 
the Jefferson-Plaquemines Drainage District 
shall assume responsibility for the operation 
and maintenance of the facilities conveyed, 
in further consideration of which the Secre- 
tary of the Army is authorized to pay to the 
said drainage district, from funds heretofore 
or hereafter appropriated, a sum not in excess 
of $1,420,000, for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the facility by the said drainage 
district in perpetuity. The deed of convey- 
ance shall contain such other terms, condi- 
tions, reservations, and restrictions as the 
Secretary of the Army may determine to be 
in the public interest or necessary for the 
management and operation of the Intra- 
coastal Waterway System. 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954—BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 4164) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
Mr. HRUSKA. Over, Mr. President. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr: President, may 
I ask the Senator a question? With ref- 
erence to S. 4164, is it desired to have the 
bill passed over? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes; by request. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, this 
is a bill designed to permit various uni- 
versities to proceed with their research 
work. Enactment of the bill has been 
requested by Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, Oklahoma State University, the 
University of Missouri, the University of 
Texas, Ohio State University, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and many other uni- 
versities. I hope that something can be 
accomplished as quickly as possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
being objection, the bill will be passed 
over. 


EXTENSION OF PROVISIONS OF AEC 
INDEMNITY ACT TO OPERATIONS 
OF NUCLEAR SHIP “SAVANNAH” 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 4165) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, S. 
4165 is a bill to extend the provisions of 
the AEC Indemnity Act, the so-called 
Price-Anderson Act enacted by the Con- 
gress last year, to the operations of the 
nuclear ship Savannah, which is the 
United States first mnuclear-powered 
merchant ship and is now under con- 
struction. 

As indicated by the committee report, 
‘Senate Report No. 1883, the committee 
considered both this approach and the 
approach of S. 3106, referred to it by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. The Joint Commit- 
tee decided that it would be preferable, 
in the case of this first nuclear-powered 
merchant ship, to place responsibility for 
administering the indemnity provisions 
in the Atomic Energy Commission rather 
than in the Maritime Administration. 
The Atomic Energy Commission has 
been studying the problem of insurance 
and indemnity associated with nuclear 
incidents for 3 or 4 years, has had the 
benefit of a year of experience under the 
Price-Anderson Act, has had many meet- 
ings with the insurance industry, and has 
published regulations. For this first ship 
it was considered advisable to keep re- 
sponsibility in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. As indicated in the committee 
report, this would not necessarily consti- 
tute a precedent for future ships. 

I may say, Mr. President, we recognize 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce will want to have 
something to say in the future about 
these matters, and that is perfectly prop- 
er. The committee should have such 
jurisdiction. However, the ship is under 
way. It seemed desirable to go ahead 
in the only manner we are now able to 
proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 4165) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 11 o. of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended by substituting a colon for the 
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period at the end thereof and adding the 
following: “Provided, however, That as the 
term is used in subsection 170 1., it shall 
mean any such occurrence outside of the 
United States rather than within the United 
States.” 

Sec. 2. Section 170 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“l. The Commission is authorized until 
August 1, 1967, to enter into an agreement 
of indemnification with any person engaged 
in the design, development, construction, 
operation, repair, and maintenance or use 
of the nuclear-powered ship authorized by 
section 716 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
and designated the ‘nuclear ship Savannah.’ 
In any such agreement of indemnification 
the Commission may require such person to 
provide and maintain financial protection of 
such a type and in such amounts as the 
Commission shall determine to be appro- 
priate to cover public liability arising from 
a nuclear incident in connection with such 
design, development, construction, opera- 
tion, repair, maintenance or use and shall 
indemnify the person indemnified against 
such claims above the amount of the finan- 
cial protection required, in the maximum 
amount provided by subsection e. including 
the reasonable costs of investigating and set- 
tling claims and defending suits for damage.” 

Sec. 2. Section 170 e. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by de- 
leting the second sentence thereof and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “The 
Commission or any person indemnified may 
apply to the appropriate district court of the 
United States having venue in bankruptcy 
matters over the location of the nuclear 
incident, except that in the case of nuclear 
incidents caused by ships of the United 


` States outside of the United States, the Com- 


mission or any person indemnified may ap- 
apply to the appropriate district court of the 
United States having venue in bankruptcy 
matters over the location of the principal 
place of business of the shipping company 
owning or operating the ships, and upon a 
showing that the public liability from a 
single nuclear incident will probably exceed 
the limit of liability imposed by this section, 
shall be entitled to such orders as may be 
appropriate for enforcement of the provi- 
sions of this section, including an order lim- 
iting the liability of the persons indemnified, 
orders staying the payment of claims and 
the execution of court judgments, orders 
apportioning the payments to be made to 
claimants, orders permitting partial pay- 
ments to be made before final determination 
of the total claims, and an order setting 
aside a part of the funds available for pos- 
sible latent injuries not discovered until a 
later time.” 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE GARDEN, 
NORTH DAKOTA 


The bill (S. 765) to increase the au- 
thorization for the appropriation of 
funds to complete the International 
Peace Garden, North Dakota, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section of 
the act entiled “An act to authorize an ap- 
propriation to complete the International 
Peace Garden, North Dakota,” approved Oc- 
tober 25, 1949 (63 Stat. 888), as amended, is 
amended by striking out “$200,000” and by 
inserting in lieu thereof “$400,000.” 


INJURIES RESULTING FROM WAR- 
RISK HAZARDS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (H. R. 12140) to amend the act of 
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December 2, 1942, and the act of August 
16, 1941, relating to injury, disability, 
and death, resulting from war-risk haz- 
ards and from employment suffered by 
employees of contractors of the United 
States, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
amendments, on page 2, line 20, after the 
word “by”, to insert “deleting the period 
at the end of clause (4), inserting the 
words ‘; or’ in place hereof, and”; at 
the beginning of line 23, to strike out 
“(4)” and insert “(5)”; on page 6, line 5, 
after the word “clause”, to strike out 
“(4)” and insert “(5)”; at the beginning 
of line 7, to strike out “(5)” and insert 
“(6)”; on page 7, line 14, after the word 
“clause”, to strike out “(5)” and insert 
“(6)”; in line 24, after the word “sec- 
tion”; to insert “or in any work under 
subparagraph (5) subsection (a) of this 
section”; on page 8, line 11, after “Sec. 
301.”, to strike out “(a)”; on page 10, 
line 4, after the word “the”, to insert 
“Federal”; in line 6, after the word “fol- 
lowing”, to strike out “five” and insert 
“four” on page 11, at the beginning of 
line 24, to strike out “is repealed” and 
insert “and section 5 (b) of the Act of 
June 30, 1953 (67 Stat. 134) are re- 
pealed”; and, on page 12, after line 4, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 402. The effective date of this act is 
June 30, 1958. Persons are entitled to the 
benefits of this act notwithstanding the fact 
that an injury, disability, or death occurred 
after June 30, 1958, and before the date of 
enactment of this act. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 
when the large-scale movement of em- 
ployees of Government contractors to 
areas outside the continental limits of 
the United States occurred, just before 
and after the start of World War II, 
certain gaps existed in the workmen’s 
compensation protections for the con- 
tractors’ employees. This problem first 
arose in the summer of 1941, preceding 
the beginning of World War II but sub- 
sequent to the United States acquisition 
of lend-lease bases from Great Britain. 
From that time on we have had large- 
scale construction of defense bases out- 
side the United States. Initially these 
projects were limited to lend-lease base 
areas and to other areas within the Ter- 
ritories and possessions of the United 
States. 

In order to give adequate workmen’s 
compensation protection to contractors’ 
employees overseas, the Defense Bases 
Act was enacted in 1941 extending the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act to these employees. 
By this act employees of Government 
contractors were covered by a compen- 
sation act, providing for uniform admin- 
istration and uniform benefits, regard- 
less of the State in which the employee 
was hired or the State in which he main- 
tained residence. 

In December 1942, the War Hazards 
Compensation Act was enacted, broaden- 
ing the Defense Bases Act to provide 
statutory compensation coverage for 
contractors’ employees wherever located 
outside the United States, and payments 
to employees for injuries or death oc- 
casioned by a war-risk hazard. 
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H. R. 12140 would amend and make 
permanent the Defense Bases Act and 
the War Hazards Compensation Act. 

Since the end of World War II, these 
laws have been extended on a temporary 
basis up to the present time. Employees 
of Government contractors are still leav- 
ing the United States for work areas out- 
side of the United States and it is rea- 
sonably expected that this situation will 
continue indefinitely. Thus, the com- 
mittee believes that the Defense Bases 
Act and the War Hazards Compensation 
Act should be made permanent. 

Briefiy, H. R. 12140 would amend the 
Defense Bases Act to extend workmen’s 
compensation coverage to employees of 
welfare and morale organizations such 
as the USO and American Red Cross; 
define public work to include movable 
and also service projects; eliminate dis- 
criminatory exclusion of noncitizen em- 
ployees of contractors as imposed by 
Public Law 100 of the 83d Congress. 

The amendments to the War Hazards 
Compensation Act provide war-risk 
coverage to employees of post exchanges 
and the like; and to modify the definition 
of war risk hazard to bring it perma- 
nently into line with present conditions. 

In addition, several amendments are 
made to the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act to fix the frame of refer- 
ence from World War II and to provide 
specifically for payment of benefits for 
injury or death from a war risk hazard 
as defined in the War Hazards Compen- 
sation Act. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is it not true that the 
benefits to be conferred by the provi- 
sions of the proposed legislation have 
been in effect in the past? 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Those provisions have 
been renewed from year to year? 

Mr. McNAMARA,. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The bill would under- 
take to make these provisions permanent 
law, with some amendments as to the 
benefits conferred? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
cree Ana Se PALTO po tees o Ant 

e. 
The bill was read the third time and 


CHARLES C. AND GEORGE C. 
FINN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 761) for the relief of Charles C. 
and George C. Finn, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with amendments, on page 1, 
line 3, after the word “notwithstand- 
ing”, to insert “any statute of limita- 
tion or lapse of time and notwithstand- 
ing”, and, on page 2, line 7, after the 
words “United States”, to insert a colon 
and “And provided further, That suit 
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upon such claim may be instituted by 
the claimants at any time within 1 
year after the date of the enactment of 
this act”; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etec., That, notwithstanding 
any statute of limitation or lapse of time 
and notwithstanding the decision of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit (case numbered 14770), dis- 
missing the claim of Charles C. Finn and 
George C. Finn in the case of United States 
of America, appellant, against George C. 
Finn, Charles C. Finn, Peter A. Bancroft, 
Vineland Elementary School District of Kern 
County and International Airports, Inc., 
appellees, for want of jurisdiction, jurisdic- 
tion is hereby conferred on the United 
States Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment, on the claim of 
Charles C. and George O. Finn arising out 
of the seizure on September 15, 1952, by 
employees of the United States of a C-46A 
transport airplane belonging to Charles C. 
and George C. Finn: Provided, That noth- 
ing contained herein shall be construed as 
an inference of liability on the part of the 
United States: And provided further, That 
suit upon such claim may be instituted by 
the claimants at any time within 1 year 
after the date of the enactment of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GREAT LAKES BASIN COMPACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1416) granting the consent of 
Congress to a Great Lakes Basin com- 
pact and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments, on 
page 14, line 20, after the word “the,” to 
insert “Congress and to the”; on page 
15, line 20, after the word “report”, to 
insert “in writing, to the Senate, the 
House of Representatives and,” and, on 
page 16, line 25, after the word “Office,” 
to insert “or for staff assistance for the 
President in connection with special 
projects,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of 
Congress is hereby given, subject to condi- 
tions hereinafter set forth, to any and all of 
the States of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin to enter into a Great Lakes 
Basin Compact in the form as follows: 


“GREAT LAKES BASIN COMPACT 
“The party States solemnly agree: 
“Article I 


“The purposes of this compact are, through 
means of joint or cooperative action: 

“1. To promote the orderly, integrated 
and comprehensive development, use, and 
conservation of the water resources of the 
Great Lakes Basin (hereinafter called the 
basin). 

“2. To plan for the welfare and develop- 
ment of the water resources of the basin as 
a whole as well as for those portions of the 
basin which may have problems of special 
concern. 


“3. To make it possible for the States of 
the basin and their people to derive the 
maximum benefit from utilization of public 
works, in the form of navigational aids or 
otherwise, which may exist or which may be 
constructed from time to time. 

“4, To advise in securing and maintaining 
& proper balance among industrial, commer- 
cial, agricultural, water supply, residential, 
recreational, and other legitimate uses of 
the water resources of the basin, 
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“5. To establish and maintain an inter- 
governmental agency to the end that the pur- 
poses of this compact may be accomplished 
more effectively. 

“Article II 


“A. This compact shall enter Into force and 
become effective and binding when it has 
been enacted by the legislatures of any four 
of the States of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin and thereafter shall enter into 
force and become effective and binding as to 
any other of said States when enacted by the 
legislature thereof. 

“B. The Province of Ontario and the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, or either of them, may be- 
come States party to this compact by taking 
such action as their laws and the laws of the 
Government of Canada may prescribe for ad- 
herence thereto. For the purpose of this 
compact the word ‘State’ shall be construed 
to include a Province of Canada, 


“Article III 


“The Great Lakes Commission created by 
article IV of this compact shall exercise its 
powers and perform its functions in respect 
to the basin which, for the purposes of this 
compact, shall consist of so much of the fol- 
lowing as may be within the party States: 

“1. Lakes Erie, Huron, Michigan, Ontario, 
St. Clair, Superior, and the St. Lawrence 
River, together with any and all natural or 
manmade water interconnections between 
or among them. 

“2. All rivers, ponds, lakes, streams, and 
other watercourses which, in their natural 
state or in their prevailing condition, are 
tributary to Lakes Erie, Huron, Michigan, 
Ontario, St. Clair, and Superior or any of 
them or which comprise part of any water- 
shed draining into any of said lakes. 


“Article IV 


“A, There is hereby created an agency of 
the party States to be known as the Great 
Lakes Commission (hereinafter called the 
Commission). In that name the Commis- 
sion may sue and be sued, acquire, hold and 
convey real and personal property and any 
interest therein. The Commission shall have 
a seal with the words ‘The Great Lakes Com- 
mission’ and such other design as it may 
prescribe engraved thereon by which it shall 
authenticate its proceedings. Transactions 
involving real or personal property shall con- 
form to the laws of the State in which the 
property is located, and the Commission may 
by bylaws provide for the execution and ac- 
knowledgment of all instruments in its be- 
half. 

“B. The Commission shall be composed of 
not less than 3 commissioners nor more than 
5 commissioners from each party State desig- 
nated or appointed in accordance with the 
law of the State which they represent and 
serving and subject to removal in accordance 
with such law. 

“C. Each State delegation shall be entitled 
to three votes in the Commission. The pres- 
ence of commissioners from a majority of the 
party States shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business at any meeting 
of the Commission. Actions of the Commis- 
sion shall be by a majority of the votes cast 
except that any recommendations made pur- 
suant to article VI of this compact shall re- 
quire an affirmative vote of not less than 
than a majority of the votes cast from each 
of a majority of the States present and 
voting. 

“D. The commissioners of any two or more 
party States may meet separately to consider 
problems of particular interest to their States 
but no action taken at any such meeting 
shall be deemed an action of the Commis- 
sion unless and until the Commission shall 
specifically approve the same. 

“E, In the absence of any commissioner, 
his vote may be cast by another representa- 
tive or commissioner of his State provided 
that said commissioner or other representa- 
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tive casting said vote shall have a written 
proxy in proper form as may be required by 
the Commission. 

“F, The Commission shall elect annually 
from among its members a Chairman and 
Vice Chairman. The Commission shall ap- 
point an Executive Director who shall also 
act as Secretary-Treasurer, and who shall be 
bonded in such amount as the Commission 
may require. The Executive Director shall 
serve at the pleasure of the Commission and 
at such compensation and under such terms 
and conditions as may be fixed by it. The 
Executive Director shall be custodian of the 
records of the Commission with authority 
to affix the Commission’s official seal and to 
attest to and certify such records or copies 
thereof. 

“G. The Executive Director, subject to the 
approval of the Commission in such cases 
as its bylaws may provide, shall appoint and 
remove or discharge such personnel as may 
be necessary for the performance of the Com- 
mission's functions. Subjact to the afore- 
said approval, the Executive Director may fix 
their compensation, define their duties, and 
require bonds of such of them as the Com- 
mission may designate, 

“H. The Executive Director, on behalf of, 
as trustee for, and with the approval of the 
Commission, may borrow, accept, or contract 
for the services of personnel from any State 
or government or any subdivision or agency 
thereof, from any intergovernmental agency, 
or from any institution, person, firm, or cor- 
poration; and may accept for any of the 
Commission’s purposes and functions under 
this compact any and all donations, gifts, 
and grants of money, equipment, supplies, 
materials, and services from any State or 
government or any subdivision or agency 
thereof or intergovernmental agency or from 
any institution, person, firm, or corporation 
and may receive and utilize the same. 

“I, The Commission may establish and 
maintain one or more offices for the trans- 
acting of its business and for such purposes 
the Executive Director, on behalf of, as trus- 
tee for, and with the approval of the Com- 
mission, may acquire, hold, and dispose of 
real and personal property necessary to the 
performance of its functions. 

“J. No tax levied or imposed by any party 
State or any political subdivision thereof 
shall be deemed to apply to property, trans- 
actions, or income of the Commission. 

“K. The Commission may adopt, amend, 
and rescind bylaws, rules, and regulations 
for the conduct of its business. 

“L. The organization meeting of the Com- 
mission shall be held within 6 months from 
the effective date of this compact. 

“M. The Commission and its Executive Di- 
rector shall make available to the party States 
any information within its possession and 
shall always provide free access to its rec- 
ords by duly authorized representatives of 
such party States. 

“N. The Commission shall keep a written 
record of its meetings and proceedings and 
shall annually make a report thereof to be 
submitted to the duly designated official of 
each party State. 

“O. The Commission shall make and trans- 
mit annually to the legislature and governor 
of each party State a report covering the 
activities of the Commission for the preced- 
ing year and embodying such recommenda- 
tions as may have been adopted by the Com- 
mission. The Commission may issue such 
additional reports as it may deem desirable. 

“Article V 

“A. The members of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation but the ex- 
penses of each commissioner shall be met 
by the State which he represents in accord- 
ance with the law of that State. All other 
expenses incurred by the Commission in the 
course of exer the powers conferred 
upon it by this compact, unless met in some 
other manner specifically provided by this 
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compact, shall be paid by the Commission 
out of its own funds, 

“B. The Commission shall submit to the 
executive head or designated officer of each 
party State a budget of its estimated ex- 
penditures for such period as may be re- 
quired by the laws of that State for presenta- 
tion to the legislature thereof. 

“©. Each of the Commission’s budgets of 
estimated expenditures shall contain specific 
recommendations of the amount or amounts 
to be appropriated by each of the party 
States. Detailed Commission budgets shall 
be recommended by a majority of the votes 
cast, and the costs shall be allocated equita- 
bly among the party States in accordance 
with their respective interests. 

“D. The Commission shall not pledge the 
credit of any party State. The Commission 
may meet any of its obligations in whole or 
in part with funds available to it under 
article IV (H) of this compact, provided that. 
the Commission takes specific action setting 
aside such funds prior to the incurring of 
any obligations to be met in whole or in 
part in this manner. Except where the Com- 
mission makes use of funds available to it 
under article IV (H) hereof, the Commission 
shall not incur any obligations prior to the 
allotment of funds by the party States ade- 
quate to meet the same. 

“E. The Commission shall keep accurate 
accounts of all receipts and disbursements. 
The receipts and disbursements of the Com- 
mission shall be subject to the audit and 
accounting procedures established under the 
bylaws. However, all receipts and disburse- 
ments of funds handled by the Commission 
shall be audited yearly by a qualified public 
accountant and the report of the audit shall 
be included in and become a part of the 
annual report of the Commission. 

“F. The accounts of the Commission shall 
be open at any reasonable time for inspec- 
tion by such agency, representative or rep- 
resentatives of the party States as may be 
duly constituted for that purpose and by 
others who may be authorized by the Com- 
mission. 

“Article VI 


“The Commission shall have power to: 

“A. Collect, correlate, interpret, and report 
on data relating to the water resources and 
the use thereof in the basin or any portion 
thereof. 

“B. Recommend methods of the orderly, 
efficient, and balanced development, use, and 
conservation of the water resources of the 
basin or any portion thereof to the party 
States and to any other governments or 
agencies having interests in or jurisdiction 
over the basin or any portion thereof. 

“C. Consider the need for and desirability 
of public works and improvements relating 
to the water resources in the basin or any 
portion thereof. 

“D. Consider means of improving naviga- 
tion and port facilities in the basin or any 
portion thereof. 

“E. Consider means of improving and 
maintaining the fisheries of the basin or 
any portion thereof. 

“F. Recommend policies relating to water 
resources including the institution and al- 
teration of flood plain and other zoning laws, 
ordinances and regulations. 

“G. Recommend uniform or other laws, 
ordinances, or regulations relating to the 
development, use and conservation of the 
basin’s water resources to the party states 
or any of them and to other governments, 
politicial subdivisions, agencies or intergov- 
ernmental bodies having interests in or 
jurisdiction sufficient to affect conditions in 
the basin or any portion thereof. 

“H. Consider and recommend amend- 
ments or agreements supplementary to this 
compact to the party states or any of them, 
and assist in the formulation and drafting 
of such amendments or supplementary agree- 
ments, 
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“I. Prepare and publish reports, bulletins, 
and publications appropriate to this work and 
fix reasonable sale prices therefor. 

“J. With respect to the water resources of 
the basin or any portion thereof, recommend 
agreements between the Government of the 
United States and Canada. 

“K, Recommend mutual arrangements ex- 
pressed by concurrent or reciprocal legisla- 
tion on the part of Congress and the Parlia- 
ment of Canada including but not limited 
to such agreements and mutual arrange- 
ments as are provided for by article XIII of 
the Treaty of 1909 Relating to Boundary 
Waters and Questions Arising Between the 
United States and Canada. (Treaty series, 
No. 548.) 

“L. Cooperate with the Governament of the 
United States and of Canada, the party 
states and any public or private agencies or 
bodies having interests in or jurisdiction 
sufficient to affect the basin or any portion 
thereof. 

“M. At the request of the United States, 
or in the event that a Province shall be a 
party state, at the request of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, assist in the negotiation 
and formulation of any treaty or other 
mutual arrangement or agreement between 
the United States and Canada with refer- 
ence to the basin or any portion thereof. 

“N. Make any recommendation and do 
all things necessary and proper to carry out 
the powers conferred upon the Commission 
by this compact, provided that no action 
of the Commission shall have the force of 
law in, or be binding upon, any party state. 


“Article VII 


“Each party state agrees to consider the 
action the Commission recommends in re- 
spect to: 

“A. Stabilization of lake levels. 

“B. Measures for combating pollution, 
beach erosion, floods, and shore inundation. 

“O. Uniformity in navigation regulations 
within the constitutional powers of the 
states. 

“D. Proposed navigation aids and improve= 
ments. 

“E. Uniformity or effective coordinating 
action in fishing laws and regulations and 
cooperative action to eradicate destructive 
and parasitical forces endangering the fish- 
eries, wild life, and other water resources, 

“F. Suitable hydroelectric power develop- 
ments. 

“G. Cooperative programs for control of 
soil and bank erosion for the general im- 
provement of the basin. 

“H. Diversion of waters from and into the 
basin. 

“I. Other measures the Commission may 
recommend to the States pursuant to article 
VI of this compact. 


“Article VIII 


“This compact shall continue in force and 
remain binding upon each party State until 
renounced by act of the legislature of such 
State, in such form and manner as it may 
choose and as may be valid and effective to 
repeal a statute of said State, provided that 
such renunciation shall not become effective 
until 6 months after notice of such action 
shall have been officially communicated in 
writing to the executive head of the other 


party States. 
“Article IX 


“It is intended that the provisions of this 
compact shall be reasonably and liberally 
construed to effectuate the purposes thereof, 
The provisions of this compact shall be sever- 
able and if any phrase, clause, sentence, or 
provision of this compact is declared to be 
contrary to the constitution of any party 
State or of the United States, or in the case 
of a Province, to the British North America 
Act of 1867 as amended, or the applicability 
thereof to any State, agency, person, or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the constitution- 
ality of the remainder of this compact and 
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the applicability thereof to any State, agency, 
person, or circumstance shall not be affected 
thereby, provided further that if this com- 
pact shall be held contrary to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or in the case of a 
Province, to the British North America Act 
of 1867 as amended, or of any party State, 
the compact shall remain in full force and 
effect as to the remaining States and in full 
force and effect as to the State affected as to 
all severable matters.” 

Sec. 2. Nothing contained in this act or in 
the compact consented to hereby shall be 
construed to affect the jurisdiction, powers, 
or prerogatives of any department, agency or 
officer of the United States Government or of 
any international commission or agency over 
or in the Great Lakes Basin or any portion 
thereof, nor shall anything contained herein 
be construed to establish an international 
agency or to limit or affect in any way the 
exercise of the treatymaking power or any 
other power or right of the United States. In 
carrying out its functions under this act 
the Commission shall be solely a consultative 
and recommendatory agency which shall co- 
operate with the agencies of the United 
States and shall report annually to the Con- 
gress and to the President or to any official 
designated by the President, make available 
to the Federal Government any information 
within its possession and always provide free 
access to its records by duly authorized repre- 
sentatives of that Government. The consent 
herein granted does not extend to paragraph 
B of article II or to paragraphs K and M of 
article VI of the compact; and consent is 
granted with respect to paragraph L of article 
VI of the compact subject to the following 
conditions: (1) cooperation shall be extended 
to and carried on with the Government of 
Canada or any of its subdivisions only 
through or with the approval of the Depart- 
ment of State; (2) cooperation with an in- 
ternational commission or agency having 
jurisdiction in the basin shall be extended 
only to the United States section thereof and 
in such manner as the section may direct; 
and (3) proposals to any such international 
commission or agency shall be submitted 
only to the United States section thereof and 
shall be submitted to that section only 
through the Government of the United 
States. The consent herein granted is on 
condition that recommendations under arti- 
cle VI, paragraphs B and G, shall not be made 
to any foreign government or subdivision 
thereof and that recommendations to inter- 
national bodies or agencies shall be made 
through the Department of State. 

Sec. 3. (a) A Federal representative to the 
Commission shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and shall report, in writing, to the 
Senate, the House of Representatives and to 
the President either directly or through such 
agency or official of the Government as the 
President may specify. Such representative 
shall have no vote. (b) The Federal repre- 
sentative shall receive compensation and 
shall be entitled to travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, in the same 
manner as provided for experts and con- 
sultants under sections 5 and 15 of the Ad- 
ministrative Expenses Act of 1946 and the 
‘Travel Expense Act of 1949, except (1) that 
his term of service shall be governed by 
the terms of this act and shall not be af- 
fected by the time limitations of said section 
15, and (2) his per diem rate of compensa- 
tion shall be in such amount, not in excess 
of $100 as the President shall specify, but the 
total amount of compensation payable in any 
one calendar year shall not exceed $15,000: 
Provided, That if the Federal representative 
be an employee of the United States he shall 
serve without additional compensation: Pro- 
vided further, That a retired military officer 
or a retired Federal civilian officer or em- 
ployee may be appointed as such represent- 
ative, without prejudice to his retired status, 
and he shall receive compensation as au- 
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thorized herein in addition to his retired pay 
or annuity but the sum of his retired pay or 
annuity and such additional compensation 
as may be payable hereunder shall not ex- 
ceed $15,000 in any one calendar year. (c) 
The Federal representative shall be provided 
with office space, consulting engineering, and 
stenographic service, and other necessary ad- 
ministrative services. (d) The compensa- 
tion of the Federal representative shall be 
paid from the current appropriation for 
salaries in the White House Office, or for staff 
assistance for the President in connection 
with special projects. Travel and other ex- 
penses provided for in subsections (b) and 
(c) of this section shall be paid from any 
current appropriation or appropriations 
selected by the head of such agency or agen- 
cies as may be designated by the President to 
provide for such expenses. 

Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to a Great Lakes Basin Compact, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a brief state- 
ment in connection with the bill just 
passed. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCNAMARA 


This measure proposes to give the consent 
of Congress to the Great Lakes Basin Com- 
pact and for related purposes. It has the 
support of the administration, Members of 
Congress for the States in the Great Lakes 
region, State governments in the region and 
other organizations concerned with the de- 
velopment, use and protection of the water 
resources of the Great Lakes. 

The need in the Great Lakes region for 
an interstate agreement creating a joint 
agency such as the Great Lakes Commis- 
sion has mounted rapidly with the growing 
importance to the States, the region, and 
the Nation of the water resources of the 
Great Lakes. Utilization of these valuable 
resources, presents many difficult problems 
requiring action at all levels of government. 
Their solution will only be accomplished by 
the cooperative efforts of Federal, State, and 
local governments. 

Proposals that the Great Lakes States join 
in an interstate compact relating to the 
water resources of the Great Lakes have been 
advanced for more than a decade. 

In its 1954 session, our Michigan Legisla- 
ture enacted legislation authorizing our Gov- 
ernor to enter into a compact with the other 
Great Lakes States. The Michigan proposal 
envisioned an interstate organization, or 
commission, with factfinding investigatory 
and recommendatory powers which would 
consider problems relating to the waters and 
resources of the Great Lakes and it would 
recommend programs and policies to the re- 
spective State governments and to the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States. 

The Council of State Governments organ- 
ized and conducted the Great Lakes States 
seaway and water resources conference in 
August 1954, and a resolution unanimously 
approved by that conference led to the 
development of the Great Lakes Basin com- 
pact. 

Five States—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin—speedily ratified 
the compact during legislative sessions in 
1955. Pennsylvania gave its approval in 
1956. This record of 6 ratifications within 
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about 1 year has seldom, if ever, been 
matched by any other interstate compact of 
comparable nature. The New York Legisla- 
ture in 1957 unanimously approved the com- 
pact. While the Governor vetoed the bill, 
his objections pertained strictly to certain 
features of the enabling legislation and not 
to the compact itself. 

The compact which became effective on 
July 1, 1955, upon ratification by four States 
has for its primary purpose the orderly use, 
development, and conservation of the water 
resources of the Great Lakes Basin and to 
insure that all the Great Lakes may derive 
the maximum benefit from utilization of 
public works. The compact will also assist 
in maintaining a proper balance among in- 
dustrial, commercial, agricultural, water sup- 
ply, residential, recreational, and other uses 
of the water resources of the area. 

This bill recognizes the national and inter- 
national interest in the use and development 
of the Great Lakes as it specifically limits 
the compact to the eight Great Lakes and it 
excludes participation by any Canadian 
Province. Section 2 of the bill clearly pro- 
vides that the powers or rights of the United 
States are in no way affected. It requires 
the Great Lakes Commission to cooperate 
with agencies of the Federal Government; 
and spells out certain conditions and pro- 
cedures which must be followed in matters 
of an international nature or concern. 

I believe this bill will contribute much to 
the welfare of one of the most important 
regions of our country. On behalf of Mich- 
igan and her sister States on the Great Lakes, 
I request favorable action on this bill. 


FILING OF CLAIMS UNDER THE WAR 
CLAIMS ACT OF 1948 


The bill (S. 163) to extend the period 
for filing claims under the War Claims 
Act of 1948 was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any time limitation contained in section 15 
of the War Claims Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 1240), 
as amended, any claim for benefits under 
such section filed subsequent to August 31, 
1955, and within 1 year after the date of the 
enactment of this act shall be considered in 
accordance with the provisions of the War 
Claims Act of 1948. 


KIYOSHI UEDA 


The bill (S. 3316) for the relief of 
iXiyoshi Ueda was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Kiyoshi 
Ueda shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien child of Willis Edward 
Fisher, a citizen of the United States, 


LEOPOLDO RODRIGUEZ-MEZA AND 
ADELA RODRIGUEZ GONZALES 


The bill (S. 3330) for the relief of Leo- 
poldo Rodriguez-Meza and Adela Rodri- 
guez Gonzales was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Leo- 
poldo Rodriguez-Meza and Adela Rodriguez 
Gonzales shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. 
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CHOE KUM BOK 


The bill (S. 3665) for the relief of 
Choe Kum Bok was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Choe Kum Bok, the fiance of Jack Putz, 
a citizen of the United States, shall be 
eligibl- for a visa as a nonimmigrant tempo- 
rary visitor and may be admitted to the 
United States for a period of 3 months: Pro- 
vided, That the administrative authorities 
find (1) that the said Choe Kum Bok is com- 
ing to the United States with a bona fide 
intention of being mar-ied to the said Jack 
Putz and (2) that she is found otherwise 
admissible under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. In the event the marriage be- 
tween the above-named persons does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of 
the said Choe Kum Bok, she shall be required 
to depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. In the event that 
the marriage between the above-named per- 
sons shall occur within 3 months after the 
entry of the said Choe Kum Bok, the Attor- 
ney General is authorized and directed to 
record the lawful admission for permanent 
residence of the said Choe Kum Bok as of the 
date of the payment by her of the required 
visa fee. 


MILAN BORIC 


The bill (S. 3749) for the relief of 
Milan Boric was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Milan Boric shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
CODE RELATING TO TAXATION OF 
COSTS 


The bill (S. 3875) to amend section 
2412 (b), title 28, United States Code, 
with respect to the taxation of costs was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) of 
section 2412, title 28, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: “In an action 
under subsection (a) of section 1346 or sec- 
tion 1491 of this title, or in an action 
against a collector or director of internal 
revenue, a former collector or director, or a 
personal representative of a deceased col- 
lector or director for the recovery of in- 
ternal-revenue taxes, if the defendant puts 
in issue plaintiff's right to recover, the dis- 
trict court or Court of Claims may allow 
costs to the prevailing party from the time 
of joining such issue. Such costs shall in- 
clude only those actually incurred for wit- 
nesses and fees paid to the clerk.” 


SALVATORE VERDERAIME 


The bill (S. 3876) for the relief of 
Salvatore Verderaime was considered, 
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ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Salvatore Verderaime, the flance of 
Sarah Testa, a citizen of the United States, 
shall be eligible for a visa as a nonimmi- 
grant temporary visitor for a period of 3 
months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Salvatore Ver- 
deraime is coming to the United States with 
a bona fide intention of being married to 
the said Sarah Testa and that he is found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws. In the event the marriage between the 
above-named persons does not occur within 
3 months after the entry of the said Sal- 
vatore Verderaime, he shall be required to 
depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 242 and 
243 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
In the event that the marriage between the 
above-named persons shall occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Salvatore 
Verderaime, the Attorney General is au- 
thorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of the 
said Salvatore Verderaime as of the date of 
the payment of him of the required visa fee. 


FEES OF UNITED STATES 
MARSHALS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1439) to amend title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to fees of 
United States marshals, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment on page 
1, after line 4, to strike out: 


§ 1921. United States marshals’ fees 

United States marshals, including those 
stationed outside the United States and in 
the District of Columbia, shall charge fees 
and expenses in accordance with rates and 
regulations prescribed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Such rates shall be based on periodic 
studies of operating costs of the marshals’ 
service and the estimated proceeds shall not 
exceed that portion of such costs properly 
chargeable to private litigants. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


$ 1921. United States marshals’ fees 

Only the following fees of United States 
marshals shall be collected and taxed as 
costs, except as otherwise provided. 

For serving a writ of possession, partition, 
execution, attachment in rem, or libel in 
admiralty, warrant, attachment, summons, 
capias, or any other writ, order, or process 
in any case of proceeding, except as other- 
wise provided, $3. 

For serving a subpena or summons for a 
witness or appraiser, $2; 

Where service is requested to be made on 
a Saturday, Sunday, or holiday, the fees pre- 
scribed in the first two paragraphs shall be 
increased by 100 percent; 

For forwarding any writ, order, or process 
to another judicial district for service, in 
addition to the prescribed fee, $1; 

For the preparation of any notice of sale, 
proclamation in admiralty, or other public 
notice or bill of sale, $3; 

For seizing or levying on property (in- 
cluding seizures in admiralty), disposing of 
the same by sale, setoff, or otherwise and 
receiving and paying over money, commis- 
sions of 3 percent on the first $1,000 of the 
amounts collected and 144 percent of sums 
in excess of $1,000. If not disposed of by 
marshal’s sale, the commission shall be in 
such amount as may be allowed by the court. 
In all cases in which the vessel or other 
property is sold by a public auctioneer, or 
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by some party other than the marshal or 
his deputy, the commission herein author- 
ized to be paid to the marshal shall be 
reduced by the amount paid to said auc- 
tioneer or other party; 

For the keeping of property attached (in- 
cluding boats, vessels, or other property at- 
tached or libeled) actual expenses incurred, 
such as storage, moving, boat hire, or other 
special transportation, watchmen’s or keep- 
ers’ fees, insurance, and $3 per hour for each 
deputy marshal required for special services, 
such as guarding, inventorying, moving, and 
so forth, The marshals shall collect, in 
advance, a deposit to cover the initial ex- 
penses for such services and periodically 
thereafter such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to pay such expenses until the litiga- 
tion is concluded; 

For copies of writs or other papers fur- 
nished at the request of any party, 30 cents 
per folio of 100 words or fraction thereof; 

For necessary travel in serving or en- 
deavoring to serve any process, writ, or order, 
12 cents per mile, or fraction thereof, to be 
computed from the place where service is 
returnable to the place of service or endeavor; 
or, where two or more services or endeavors, 
or where an endeavor and a service, are made: 
in behalf of the same party in the same 
case on the same trip, mileage shall be com- 
puted to the place of service or endeavor 
which is most remote from the place where 
service is returnable, adding thereto any 
additional mileage traveled in serving or 
endeavoring to serve in behalf of that party. 
When two or more writs of any kind, re- 
quired to be served in behalf of the same 
party, on the same person, in the same case 
or proceeding, may be served at the same 
time, mileage on only one such writ shall 
be collected; 

No mileage fees shall be collected for sery- 
ices or endeavors to serve in the District of 
Columbia; 

The marshal may require a deposit to 
cover all fees and expenses herein prescribed. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1921 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“§ 1921. United States marshals’ fees. 

“Only the following fees of United States 
marshals shall be collected and taxed as 
costs, except as otherwise provided. 

“For serving a writ of possession, partition, 
execution, attachment in rem, or libel in ad- 
miralty, warrant, attachment, summons, 
capias, or any other writ, order, or process in 
any case of proceeding, except as otherwise 
provided, $3. 

“For serving a subpena or summons for 
a witness or appraiser, $2; 

“Where service is requested to be made on 
a Saturday, Sunday, or holiday, the fees pre- 
scribed in the first two paragraphs shall 
be increased by 100 per centum; 

“For forwarding any writ, order, or proc- 
ess to another judicial district for service, in 
addition to the prescribed fee, $1; 

“For the preparation of any notice of sale, 
proclamation in admiralty, or other public 
notice or bill of sale, $3; 

“For seizing or levying on property (in- 
cluding seizures in admiralty), disposing of 
the same by sale, setoff, or otherwise and 
receiving and paying over money, commis- 
sions of 3 per centum on the first $1,000 
of the amounts collected and 114 per centum 
of sums in excess of $1,000. If not disposed 
of by marshal’s sale, the commission shall 
be in such amount as may be allowed by the 
court. In all cases in which the vessel or 
other property is sold by a public auction- 
eer, or by some party other than the marshal 
or his deputy, the commission herein au- 
thorized to be paid to the marshal shall be 
reduced by the amount paid to said auction- 
eer or other party; 
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“For the keeping of property attached (in- 
cluding boats, vessels, or other property at- 
tached or libeled) actual expenses incurred, 
such as storage, moving, boat hire, or other 
special transportation, watchmen’s or keep- 
ers’ fees, insurance, and $3 per hour for each 
deputy marshal required for special services, 
such as guarding, inventorying, moving, and 
so forth. The marshals shall collect, in ad- 
vance, a deposit to cover the initial expenses 
for such services and periodically thereafter 
such amounts as may be necessary to pay 
such expenses until the litigation is con- 
cluded; 

“For copies of writs or other papers fur- 
nished at the request of any party, 30 cents 
per folio of 100 words or fraction thereof; 

“For necessary travel in serving or endeav- 
oring to serve any process, writ, or order, 12 
cents per mile, or fraction thereof, to be 
computed from the place where service is re- 
turnable to the place of service or endeavor; 
or, where two or more services or endeavors, 
or where an endeavor and a service, are made 
in behalf of the same party in the same 
case on the same trip, mileage shall be com- 
puted to the place of service or endeavor 
which is most remote form the place where 
service is returnable, adding thereto any 
additional mileage traveled in serving or en- 
deavoring to serve in behalf of that party. 
When two or more writs of any kind, re- 
quired to be served in behalf of the same 
party, on the same person, in the same case 
or proceeding, may be served at the same 
time, mileage on only one such writ shall 
be collected; 

“No mileage fees shall be collected for 
services or endeavors to serve in the District 
of Columbia; 

“The marshal may require a deposit to 
cover all fees and expenses herein pre- 
scribed.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1920 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding thereto, 
immediately following the paragraph desig- 
nated “(5)”, a new paragraph designated 
“(6)”, as follows: 

“(6) As fees for all marshals’ services in a 
criminal case except for the summoning of 
witnesses, a sum to be fixed by the court, 
not exceeding $25 where conviction is for a 
misdemeanor and not exceeding $100 where 
conviction is for a felony.” 

Sec. 3. Section 1112 of the Act of March 
8, 1901, entitled “An act to establish a code 
of law for the District of Columbia” (31 Stat. 
1189, 1365; sec. 11-1510, D. C. Code, 1951 edi- 
tion), as amended, is repealed. 

SEC. 4. This act shall become effective 90 
days after enactment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HEINZ FARMER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2052) for the relief of Heinz 
Farmer, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That, notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Heinz Farmer may be is- 
sued a visa and be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of that act: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by sec- 
tion 213 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, if the beneficiary is not entitled to med- 
ical care under the Dependents’ Medical Care 
Act (70 Stat. 250): And provided further, 
That the exemption granted herein shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
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of Justice has knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SALVADOR MIRANDA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2989) for the relief of Salvador 
Miranda which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Salvador Miranda 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WENDY LEVINE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3615) for the relief of Wendy 
Levine, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, in line 7, after the words 
“United States”, to insert a colon and 
“Provided, That no natural parent of 
Wendy Levine, by virtue of such rela- 
tionship, shall be accorded any right, 
status, or privilege under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act.”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Wendy Levine, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Martin A. Levine, citizens 
of the United States: Provided, That no nat- 
ural parent of Wendy Levine, by virtue of 
such relationship, shall be accorded any 
right, status, or privilege under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MARIE SILK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3790) for the relief of Marie 
Silk, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment on page 1, line 11, after the 
word “available,” to insert a colon and 
“Provided, That a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 213 of the said act.”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Marie Silk shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available: Provided, 
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That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the said act, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELOCATION OF NATIONAL TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3876) to provide for the reloca- 
tion of the National Training School for 
Boys, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment on 
page 1, line 7, after the word “sale”, to 
insert “at current fair market value,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of General Services, in accordance with the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 is hereby authorized and em- 
powered in the best interests of the Govern- 
ment to sell and convey at public or nego- 
tiated sale at current fair market value the 
real estate now owned by the Government in 
the District of Columbia and occupied and 
used by the National Training School for 
Boys: Provided, That there shall be excluded 
from such sale that portion of the property 
which, pursuant to the provisions of section 
2 of the act of June 6, 1924 (renumbered as 
sec. 11 by the act of July 19, 1952), shall 
have been determined by the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission as necessary and 
desirable for the proposed extension of the 
Fort Drive for the suitable development of 
the National Capital Park, Parkway, and 
Playground System, which excluded portion 
shall be transferred to the Department of 
the Interior and become a part of the Na- 
tional Capital Park System, without ex- 
change of funds, at the earliest practicable 
date. 

Sec. 2. Sale of such property may be upon 
terms providing that the possession thereof 
shall not be surrendered by the United States 
until the actual or expected date of occu- 
pancy of the institution authorized by this 
act to be acquired or constructed. 

Sec. 3. The proceeds of such sale are hereby 
appropriated, and the appropriation of such 
additional sums as may be necessary is hereby 
authorized, for the acquisition of a site and 
the construction of the necessary buildings 
to replace the said National Training School 
for Boys. 

Sec. 4. The Attorney General is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to select a site for the 
National Training School for Boys and con- 
struct the proper buildings thereon. The 
Administrator of General Services is hereby 
authorized to cause the plans, drawings, de- 
signs and specifications for the construction 
of the necessary buildings to be prepared by 
the Public Buildings Service and the work 
of constructing the said buildings to be su- 
pervised by the field force of said service: 
Provided, That the proper appropriations for 
the support and maintenance of the Public 
Buildings Service be reimbursed for the cost 
of preparing such plans, drawings, designs, 
and specifications, and the supervision of the 
construction of said buildings. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REVISION OF THE CANAL ZONE CODE 


The bill (H. R. 11549) to provide for 
the preparation of a proposed revision of 
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the Canal Zone Code, together with ap- 
propriate ancillary material was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


ALBERT HYRAPIET 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill CH. R. 1574) for the relief of Albert 
Hyrapiet, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and- insert: 

That, for the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Albert: Hyrapiet shall be 
held and considered to be the minor alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. George Hyrapiet, 
citizens of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


ADMISSION FOR PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 11874) to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of 
certain aliens who entered the United 
States prior to June 28, 1940, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment 
on page 1, at the beginning of line 10, to 
insert “or, if entry occurred prior to 
July 1, 1924, as of the date of such 
entry.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
CODE RELATING TO PENITEN- 
TIARY IMPRISONMENT 


The bill (S. 3874) to amend sec. 4083, 
title 18, United States Code, relating to 
penitentiary imprisonment was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4083, title 
18, United States Code, relating to peniten- 
tiary imprisonment, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$ 4083. Penitentiary imprisonment; con- 
nt 


se: 

“Persons convicted of offenses against the 
United States or by courts-martial punish- 
able by imprisonment for more than one 
year may be confined in any United States 
penitentiary. 

“A sentence for an offense punishable by 
imprisonment for 1 year or less shall not 
be served in a penitentiary without the con- 
sent of the defendant.” 


RECONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
FOR THE ALBENI FALLS RESER- 
VOIR PROJECT, IDAHO 


The bill (H. R. 13209) to provide for 
adjustments in the lands or interests 
therein acquired for the Albeni Falls 
Reservoir project, Idaho, by the recon- 
veyance of certain lands or interests 
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therein to the former owners thereof was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief comment on 
Calendar No. 1940, House bill 13209, 
which was reported from the House 
Committee on Public Works on July 3, 
1958, and passed the House on July 21, 
1958. 

A similar bill, S. 1003, introduced by 
me, passed the Senate on August 5, 1957, 
and was referred to the House Commit- 
tee on Public Works. That committee 
amended the Senate bill by changing one 
word, but reported and passed a House 
bill. 

This bill is agreeable. The House 
amendment changes “for project pur- 
poses” as in the Senate bill, to “for 
public purposes.” 


FIXING OF SIZE OF FARM UNITS ON 
THE SEEDSKADEE RECLAMATION 
PROJECT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3448) to permit the Secretary of 
the Interior to fix the size of farm units 
on the Seedskadee reclamation project 
at more than 160 irrigable acres in cer- 
tain circumstances, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with an amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That, for the purpose of assisting in the 
permanent settlement of farm families, pro- 
tecting project land, facilitating project 
development, and other beneficial purposes 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to acquire in the name of the 
United States such lands or interests in 
lands on the Seedskadee reclamation proj- 
ect, Wyoming, authorized by the act of 
April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 105), as he deems 
appropriate to accomplish the purposes 
above enumerated. Such lands which can- 
not practically be acquired by exchange of 
public lands of equal value outside the ir- 
rigable area to be served may be acquired 
by purchase, at prices satisfactory to the 
Secretary without reference to increment on 
account of the construction of the project, 
or by donation. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary is further authorized 
to administer the public and acquired lands 
on the Seedskadee reclamation project, to 
sell, exchange, lease, or otherwise dispose of 
such lands and any improvements thereon, 
to establish townsites and to dedicate por- 
tions of said lands for public purposes, to 
the extent, in the manner, and on terms that 
in his Judgment are in keeping with sound 
project development: Provided, That all the 
lands included in any farm units and made 
available for settlement, irrespective of 
whether said farm units are composed of 
public lands, acquired lands, or both, shall 
be sold at prices per acre established by the 
Secretary that in his judgment will, as 
nearly as practicable, equitably provide for 
the return in a reasonable period of years 
of the costs of acquisition and disposition 
of all settlement lands on the project. 

Sec. 3. Beginning at such date or dates 
and subject to such provisions and limita- 
tions as may be fixed or provided by regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary under the au- 
thority of this act, any public lands and any 
lands acquired under this act shall be, after 
disposition thereof by the United States by 
contract of sale and during the time such 
contract shall remain in effect, (i) subject to 
the laws of the State of Wyoming relating to 
the organization, government, and regula- 
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tion of conservancy and other similar. dis- 
tricts, and (ii) subject to legal assessment or 
taxation by such district and by said State 
or political subdivisions thereof, and to liens 
for such assessments and taxes and to all 
proceedings for the enforcement thereof, in 
the same manner and to the same extent as 
privately owned lands: Provided, however, 
That the United States shall not assume any 
obligation for amounts so assessed or taxed: 
And provided further, That any proceedings 
to enforce said assessments or taxes shall be 
subject to any title then remaining in the 
United States, to any prior lien reserved to 
the United States for unpaid installments 
under land sale contracts made under this 
act, and to any obligation for any other 
charges, accrued or unaccrued, for special 
improvements, construction, or operation 
and maintenance costs of said project. 

Sec. 4. No water shall be furnished from, 
through, or by means of project works to 
lands which are held in private ownership by 
any one owner in excess of the equivalent of 
160 acres of class 1 lands unless the owner 
thereof shall haye executed a valid record- 
able contract with respect to the excess in 
like manner as is provided in the third sen- 
tence of section 46 of the act of May 25, 
1926 (44 Stat. 636, 649). Computing “the 
equivalent of 160 acres of class 1 lands” un- 
der this section, each acre of class 2 land 
shall be counted as eighty-eight one-hun- 
dredths of an acre, each acre of class 3 land 
shall be counted as seventy-one one-hun- 
dredths of an acre, and each acre of class 4 
land shall be counted as forty-three one- 
hundredths of an acre. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized to per- 
form such acts, to make such rules and regu- 
lations, and to include in contracts made 
under the authority of this act such pro- 
visions as he deems proper for carrying out 
the provisions of this act; and in connection 
with sales or exchanges under this act, he is 
authorized, in his discretion, to effect con- 
veyance without regard to the laws govern- 
ing the patenting of public lands. 

Sec. 6. This act shall be deemed a supple- 
ment to and part of the act of April 11, 
1956 (70 Stat. 105). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the acquisition and 
disposition of certain private lands and 
the establishment of the size of farm 
units on the Seedskadee reclamation 
project, Wyoming, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement which I have 
prepared on the Seedskadee reclama- 
tion project. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BARRETT 

I am pleased that my bill, S. 3448, has 
received favorable consideration because I 
have felt for some time now that the Con- 
gress would have to take a realistic approach 
to the question of acreage limitations with 
respect to the Seedskadee project. 

Fifty years ago a number of the more 
highly desirable areas in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region were opened for development 
and the 160-acre limitation worked out sat- 
isfactorily. However, the fact is that this 
project is at a high altitude where the 
growing season is very short and where the 
soil is suitable only to the growing of crops 
which are supplemental feeds for livestock. 
The elevation of Seedskadee is about 6,200 
feet above sea level and the growing season 
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averages about 109 days a year. The 160- 
acre limitation law no longer provides the 
settlers with an economic unit. 

I would like to point out as I have on 
other occasions when speaking to my distin- 
guished colleagues, that my State of Wyo- 
ming has contributed more to the reclama- 
tion fund than any other State in the entire 
country. These contributions come into the 
reclamation fund in the form of oil and gas 
royalties produced from public lands within 
the State. 

It does seem to me that we should have 
the opportunity to develop this project and 
it is going to require larger units than those 
now provided under our reclamation laws. 
After all, these settlers—most of whom are 
veterans—must invest practically every cent 
they have managed to save up in order to 
turn these farms into economical units. 

The bill S. 3448, which has just passed 
the Senate, will enable the Secretary of the 
Interior to establish economical units on the 
Seedskadee project. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has devised a formula for determining 
the size of units on projects where the 
160-acre limitation is not economically feasi- 
ble. The formula is set out in the bill. The 
basis of the formula is that the lands on the 
project are divided into 4 classifications, with 
class 1 lands being those in which units of 
160 acres make up an economical family farm 
unit. In computing the size of the units in 
the 3 other classifications, each acre of class 2 
land shall be counted as eighty-eight one- 
hundredths of class 1 land, each acre of 
class 3 land shall be counted as seventy-one 
one-hundredths of an acre, and each acre 
of class 4 land shall be counted as forty- 
three one-hundredths of anacre. Studies by 
the Bureau of Reclamation indicate that the 
application of this formula would result in 
182 acres of class 2 land being the equivalent 
of 160 acres of class 1 land. Of class 3 land, 
225 acres would be the equivalent; and of 
class 4 land, 372 acres would be the equiva- 
lent. 

I believe the passage of this bill will prove 
to be of great benefit to the settlers on the 
Seedskadee project. 


AMENDMENT OF RECLAMATION 
PROJECT ACT OF 1939 


The bill (H. R. 8645) to amend sec- 
tion 9, subsection (d) of the Reclama- 
tion Project Act of 1939, and for other 
related purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
“objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr.HRUSKA. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, this 
is a bill which was suggested by the De- 
partment of the Interior in order to pro- 
vide variable repayment formulas which 
would provide relief for individual recla- 
mation projects without the necessity of 
coming to Congress for relief legislation. 

For example, I have had a bill for the 
relief of the Tucumcari project in my 
State of New Mexico. Various other 
Senators have had bills for the relief of 
different projects. The Department of 
the Interior—very wisely, I think—said, 
“Let us make provision for variable pay- 
ments on reclamation projects, and per- 
mit the Department of the Interior to 
administer them, on the basis of the peo- 
ple’s ability to pay within the 40-year 
period provided by law.” 
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I think this is a meritorious measure, 
and I am happy to say that I join in sup- 
port of the House bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. As I understand, the 
bill does not amend any of the basic 
legislation relating to projects of this 
kind. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, except to pro- 
vide, in connection with projects with 
respect to which payments have been a 
problem, instead of treating each one, 
one after another by legislation, and 
saying, “They may be postponed for fu- 
ture payment,” the Secretary of the In- 
terior can establish a system of variable 
payments. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is enabling in char- 
acter, rather than mandatory. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


CARL A. WILLSON 


The bill (H. R. 2083) for the relief of 
Carl A. Willson was conisdered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ALBERT H. RUPPAR 


The bill (H. R. 5062) for the relief of 
Albert H. Ruppar was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ARNIE W. LOHMAN 


The bill (H. R. 6405) for the relief of 
Arnie W. Lohman was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MAJ. HAROLD J. O'CONNELL 


The bill (H. R. 6492) for the relief of 
Maj. Harold J. O’Connell was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


FAMILY OF JOSEPH A. MORGAN 


The bill (H. R. 6824) for the relief of 
the family of Joseph A. Morgan was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


EDWARD J. DOYLE AND MRS. ED- 
WARD J. (BILLIE M.) DOYLE 


The bill (H. R. 7375) for the relief of 
Edward J. Doyle and Mrs. Edward J. 
(Billie M.) Doyle was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DAN HILL 


The bill (H. R. 7660) for the relief of 
Dan Hill was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
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HERBERT H. HOWELL 
The bill (H. R. 9181) for the relief of 
Herbert H. Howell was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DR. EDGAR SCOTT 
The bill (H. R. 9222) for the relief of 
Dr. Edgar Scott was considered, ordered 


to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FRANK A. GYESCEK 
The bill (H. R: 9885) for the relief of 
Frank A. Gyescek was considered, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


HUGH LEE FANT 


The bill (H. R. 10142) for the relief 
of Hugh Lee Fant was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


NATALE H. BELLOCCHI AND OSCAR 
R. EDMONDSON 


The bill (H. R. 10260) for the relief 
of Natale H. Bellocchi and Oscar R. 
Edmondson was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


S. SGT. EDWARD R. STOUFFER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2677) for the relief of former 
S. Sgt. Edward R. Stouffer, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment, on 
page 2, line 4, after the word “Act,” to 
strike out “in excess of 10 percent there- 
of.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


HARRY F. LINDALL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2966) for the relief of Harry 
F. Lindall, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That sections 15 to 20, inclusive, of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for employ- 
ees of the United States suffering injuries 
while in the performance of their duties, and 
for other purposes,” approved September 7, 
1916, as amended (5 U. S. C. 765-770), are 
hereby waived in favor of Harry F. Lindall 
of Port Orchard, Wash., and his claim for 
compensation for disability allegedly caused 
by his employment in the Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard beginning in May 1946 is authorized 
and directed to be considered and acted upon 
under the remaining provisions of such act, 
as amended, if he files such claim with the 
Department of Labor (Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation) not later than 6 months after 
the date of enactment of this act: Provided, 
That no benefits except hospital and medical 
expenses actually incurred shall accrue for 
any period of time prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN PERSONS WHO 
SUSTAINED DAMAGES IN THE 
FLUCTUATIONS IN WATER LEVEL, 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill CH. R. 10805) for the relief of certain 
persons who sustained damages by rea- 
son of fluctuations in the water level of 
the Lake of the Woods, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 2, after the word “Act”, to strike 
out the colon and “Provided, That the 
payment of those amounts shall be in 
full and final settlement of all claims 
of the claimants and their successors in 
title for damages arising from the fluc- 
tuations of the water level of the Lake 
of the Woods occurring both before and 
after the effective date of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


ANNA L. PROVENCAL 


The resolution (S. Res. 341) to pay a 
gratuity to Anna L. Provencal was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Anna L, Provencal, widow of Honore J. 
Provencal, an employee of the Senate at the 
time of his death, a sum equal to 1 year’s 
compensation at the rate he was receiving by 
law at the time of his death, said sum to 
be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 
and all other allowances, 


FINDING BY COURT OF CLAIMS 
RELATIVE TO COMPENSATION TO 
CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS AS REIM- 
BURSEMENT FOR DAMAGES SUS- 
TAINED 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1450) conferring jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to make a certain 
finding with respect to the amount of 
compensation to which certain indi- 
viduals are entitled as reimbursement 
for damages sustained by them as a re- 
sult of the cancellation of their grazing 
permits by the United States Air Force, 
and to provide for payments of amounts 
so determined to such individuals, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment, 
on page 2, after line 4, to strike out: 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of determining the 
amount of compensation to which the per- 
sons referred to in the first section of this 
act are entitled, jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred upon the Court of Claims to hear the 
claims of such persons, filed within 1 year 
after the date of enactment of this act, to 
determine the amount of compensation to 
which such persons are equitably entitled 
for damages sustained because of the can- 
cellation of their grazing permits. 

Sec. 3. The court shall cause such finding 
to be certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury who is hereby authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to such persons the 
amount of compensation to which, under 
such finding, they are equitably entitled. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Air Force is 
hereby authorized and directed to deter- 
mine and pay the amount of compensation 
to which such persons are equitably en- 
titled for damages because of the cancella- 
tion of their grazing permits. Such deter- 
mination shall be made in accordance with 
criteria established in the usual cases where 
grazing permits are canceled as the result 
of withdrawals by a Federal department or 
agency. 

So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress 
hereby finds and declares that Claudius C. 
Toone, of Morgan, Utah; W. E. and David 
Dearden, of Henefer, Utah; Robert Byram & 
Sons, of Ogden, Utah; Joseph O. Fawcett, of 
Henefer, Utah; and Alma E. Richins & Sons, 
of Henefer, Utah, are equitably entitled to 
compensation for damages sustained by them 
because of the cancellation of their grazing 
permits by the United States Air Force as a 
result of a need for additional land for the 
Wendover bombing range. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Air Force is 
hereby authorized and directed to determine 
and pay the amount of compensation to 
which such persons are equitably entitled for 
damages because of the cancellation of their 
grazing permits. Such determination shall 
be made in accordance with criteria estab- 
lished in the usual cases where grazing per- 
mits are canceled as the result of with- 
drawals by a Federal department or agency. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill providing a method for determin- 
ing the amount of compensation to which 
certain individuals are entitled as reim- 
bursement for damages sustained by 
them due to the cancellation of their 
grazing permits by the United States Air 
Force.” 


SIGFRIED OLSEN SHIPPING CO. 


The bill (H. R. 1772) for the relief of 
Sigfried Olsen Shipping Co. was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


INVESTIGATION OF “RELATION- 
SHIPS OF RIVER AND RELATED 
WATER RESOURCE DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS” 


The resolution (S. Res. 248) to investi- 
gate ‘Relationships of River and Related 
Water Resource Development Pro- 
grams,” was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after “Resolved” and insert “That it is 
the sense of the Senate that the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and the Committee on Public Works con- 
tinue the joint study and submit their 
findings and recommendations of ways 
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and means to accelerate the development 
and utilization of the natural resources 
of the United States.” 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I do 
not rise to oppose this measure; I merely 
wish to make a brief statement about it. 

While I supported a move in the Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee to reduce this resolution to a one- 
paragraph statement authorizing con- 
tinuation of the joint study, I voted to 
approve the resolution and shall sup- 
port it today. 

Each of the committees involved in the 
resolution has the inherent authority to 
conduct such a study of resource devel- 
opment within its jurisdiction and to 
make appropriate recommendations to 
the Senate. This resolution therefore 
merely grants the committees the au- 
thority to jointly study subjects which 
they are already authorized to study 
separately. 

I commend the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Cuavez], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works for their initi- 
ative and interest in keeping us informed 
as to the progress being made in resource 
development by Russia and Red China. 
We can profit from the technological ad- 
vances made by these nations—in fact, 
those made by any other country—and 
it is incumbent upon our committees, as 
well as the executive branch, to keep in- 
formed of such progress and to reflect 
this information in recommendations to 
the Congress. 

My only reservation in this study was 
that the concentration on advances 
made in the the two major Communist 
countries might be misinterpreted in the 
national and international press to mean 
that our committees felt that those 
countries had been making amazing 
progress, while we have been doing noth- 


g. 

I am sure that it was never the inten- 
tion of these two committees or their 
staffs to leave such an impression, but 
such a result sometimes occurs from a 
concentrated approach to a subject of 
this kind. And in the current world 
situation, we should not allow such mis- 
interpretations to be made in any sig- 
nificant field. 

With the full cooperation of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY], 
who conducted the hearings, I sought to 
broaden the inquiry to present a report 
on what the United States had been 
doing in recent years in water resource 
development. 

In individual views contained in the 
committee report, I summarized the ob- 
servations made by witnesses at a hear- 
ing session devoted to United States 
progress, Since press coverage on this 
aspect of the hearings was virtually nil, 
I herewith request unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of these remarks my summary 
of this hearing. 

This analysis will, I believe, not only 
help us appreciate our own progress, but 
also help us maintain our perspective as 
we continue our joint study of this im- 
portant subject, in which, I agree, there 
should be no complacency on our part. 
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There being no objection, the individ- 
ual views were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


INDIVIDUAL Views OF SENATOR ARTHUR V. 
WATKINS 


This committee has a justifiable interest 
in the progress being made in water-resource 
development anywhere in the world, and I 
commend Chairman Murray for ordering a 
committee study—later expanded into a joint 
committee study—on developments in Russia 
and Red China. 

However, as the study progressed, it ap- 
peared that the concentration on develop- 
ments in Russia and China might give a dis- 
torted picture of progress in those countries, 
if comparable gains made in this country 
were not given equal attention. 

Consequently, I requested permission of the 
subcommittee chairman to devote hearing 
time to a review of recent water-resource 
developments in this country. This permis- 
sion was readily granted and a hearing ses- 
sion was conducted on May 16 of this year. 

The report of this session is contained on 
pages 143 to 186, inclusive, of the hearings of 
the 2 committees. In addition, I incorpo- 
rated in the record, by reference, compara- 
tive studies of economic development in the 
United States and in Russia published by the 
Joint Economic Committee in 1954 and 1957. 
Excerpts from these studies also were intro- 
duced into the record as an exhibit on pages 
274 through 287, inclusive, of the hearing 
record. 

This record speaks for itself, but, in order 
that this report will be balanced, I wish to 
summarize the highlights of this testimony 
in the following extracts: 

“Senator WATKINS. In the previous hearing 
sessions, I felt that some participants and 
reporters had gleaned the impression that 
Soviet Russia was going ahead full steam on 
water and power development, while we in 
the United States were doing absolutely 
nothing. 

“T am sure that none of my colleagues on 
these two Public Works Committees is labor- 
ing under the delusion, but, in order to make 
it clear in the record, I invited Solicitor 
Elmer Bennett, of the Department of the In- 
terior, to come before us and discuss the 
manifold water-resource development activi- 
ties in that Department. 

“Supplementary to his remarks, I request 
permission at this time to introduce at the 
close of my remarks a summary of new con- 
struction starts and resumptions in the Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
in the past 5 fiscal years. 

“Senator CHURCH. That summary may be 
included in the record of the proceedings fol- 
lowing your remarks, Senator WATKINS. 

“Senator WATKINS. Some people who are 
not members of these committees will be sur- 
prised to learn that there have been 461 new 
starts or resumptions of projects under these 
2 programs in that 5-year period. A total of 
424 of these new starts were in the corps’ 
civil-works program and 37 in reclamation. 

“The latter program, incidentally, includes 
units of one basinwide development—the 
Colorado River storage project—which was 
approved in 1956, with multiple-project au- 
thorizations included, at a total project cost 
ceiling of $760 million. 

“This is the largest single-package water- 
resource project appropriation ever author- 
ized. I do not recall anything comparable 
to this four-State program described in Rus- 
sian developments reported to these commit- 
tees. 

“These 461 newly initiated projects will be 
built at a total cost of $5,020,187,000. This 
means that, in addition to carrying forward 
a total program costing $3,723,300,000, for the 
5 years from 1954 to 1958, we have initiated 
new projects that will add, roughly, another 
$5 billion to the costs of completing and 
operating and maintaining the regular pro- 
gram in these important resource-develop- 
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ment fields. And that, my friends, is a very 
considerable water-resource program. 

“We who are well informed on what these 
programs mean to the economic development 
of this country probably will never feel that 
even this imposing 5-year program is ade- 
quate—and I am one of the supporters of an 
expanded reclamation program—but I think 
we should, in all fairness, recognize what we 
have been doing—especially when we are 
making comparisons with what is being done 
in a competing country.” 

Solicitor Elmer Bennett, United States De- 
partment of the Interior: 

“It is important that we take into account 
our relatively different positions with regard 
to water resources. 

“I would not want to be understood as re- 
fiecting a complacent attitude on economic 
development in Soviet Russia. There can 
be no question but what greater stress than 
ever is being laid by the Soviets on the de- 
velopment of an economic and industrial 
base from which to conduct a program of 
economic penetration. 

“Khrushchev has been quoted as stating 
their goal to be: ‘Catching up and surpass- 
ing the United States in per capita produc- 
tion within the shortest possible historical 
period of time.’ 

‘This concept provides both internal prop- 
aganda and the propagation of the Commu- 
nist faith elsewhere. 

“There is little doubt of the high rate of 
economic growth in Russia. In 1950 their 
gross national product was about one-third 
of ours. 

“In 1952 it may be about one-half of ours, 
according to expert observers. 

“The committee print notes many reports 
of Soviet progress in the field of water de- 
velopment. Let us also note progress in the 
United States under the American way of life. 

“In the field of power production, despite 
reported large percentage increases in 
U. S. S. R. production, their annual net per 
capita power consumption in 1956 was about 
900 kilowatt-hours, while in the United 
States it was about 4,070 kilowatt-hours. 

“Electric power generating capacity in the 
United States in 1956 was more than 3 times 
the capacity of the U. S. S. R., and the total 
power generation in the United States was 
likewise more than 3 times that of the 
U.S.S.R. (See table II.) 

“In the United States, almost four-fifths of 
the generating capacity is thermal, since 
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our potential hydroelectric capacity would 
supply only a relatively small proportion of 
our power requirements, even if all econom- 
ically feasible hydroelectric power sites were 
fully developed. 

“It has not been the policy of the Federal 
Government to build thermal electric plants, 
except experimental nuclear plants or steam 
plants to firm up Federal hydro plants in the 
TVA region. Most of the power-generation 
facilities in the United States, therefore, are 
owned by private power companies, munici- 
palities, public-utility districts, or State 
power authorities, as opposed to complete 
Central Government ownership in the 
US.S.R. (See table I.) 

“(Table I is as follows: ) 


TaBLe I—United States total electric power 
industry, Dec. 31, 1956 


Capacity in | Annual total 


megawatts generation ! 
Ownership Siri pee ah) a a 
Total | Hydro |Total) Hydro 
Privately owned 
utilities... .-........ 55.0 
Federal (TVA, aie 
of Engineers, U 


Bureau of Reclama- 


1 Billions of kilowatt-hours. 
Norte.—Data from Federal Power Commission, 


Mr. BENNETT. During the 6-year period, 
1952-58, the power-generating capacity and 
the generation of electric power in both the 
United States and the U. S. S. R. increased 
significantly. The percentage increase in 
capacity in the U. S. S. R. was somewhat 
greater than in the United States. 

Total generation in individual years in 
the United States, however, ranged from be- 
tween 3.5 to 3.9 times the generation in the 
U. 5. S. R. during this period, with no sig- 
nificant downward trend. (See table II.) 

(Table II is as follows) : 


TABLE IIl.—Comparison of total electric pore industry, United States and Communist 
Ussta 


Capacities in megawatts} Generation (billion 
kilowatt-hours) 


United ba org United Garmant 
Russia ussia 


$2 99 99 90 Go 50 99 
AAAIASADoO 


1 Ratio of United States 
2 Estimated on basis of FPC forecasts, 


Mr. BENNETT. Soviet irrigation is reported 
to have expanded, yet that country is still 
experiencing an inadequate diet while the 
United States has exportable surpluses. 

The relative aridity of the U. S. S. R. places 
a greater importance on irrigation in that 
country. Most of the good land in that 
country is in a semiarid climatic zone. Even 
so, the area of irrigated land in the United 
States still exceeds the 11 million hectares— 
about 25 million acres—reported in the com- 
mittee print as irrigated in the U. S. S. R. in 
1956. 


eration to Communist Russia generation. 


According to the Bureau of the Census, 
29,552,000 acres were irrigated in the United 
States in 1955. Of this area, almost 27 million 
acres were in the 17 Western States, and of 
the 17-State total, 6,120,000 were in the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation projects. 

The irrigated area in the United States has 
increased steadily. In 1955 it was 8 times 
the irrigated area in 1890. The acreage in- 
crease during the 10-year period, 1945-55, 
was greater than in any previous 10-year 
period. (See table II.) 


1958 


TABLE III.—Irrigation in United States 
[Area in aeres] 


” | 28 States | 48 States 


——— A S O 
i Estimated. Published value corrected for drought 
Rong ara for duplications, or supplied for lack of de- 


ata, 
2 Of this total, Bureau of Reclamation says its projects 
cover 6,126,000 acres. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, except as noted. 


“Mr. BENNETT. Correspondingly, while Rus- 
sia has expanded her inland navigation fa- 
cilities, it still does not have a transporta- 
tion system comparable to ours. By their 
own reports there appears to be underutili- 
zation of the newly built facilities as, for 
example, the Volga-Don Canal. 

“It has no highway network worthy of the 
name. 

“In the United States the transportation 
of goods and people is one of the outstanding 
features of our economy. Our highway net- 
work has no counterpart in Russia and 
China, yet we are embarking upon a major 
improvement of the system. 

“This will include over 41,000 miles of 
superhighway. 

“Our railroad system, unsurpassed 
throughout the world has approximately 
three times the mileage of theirs, even 
though their land area far exceeds our own. 

“United States efforts to relieve the water- 
pollution problem finds no counterpart in 
Russia. We are insuring sound water con- 
servation, while in contrast water pollution 
in the U. S. S. R., particularly industrial pol- 
lution, is reported to be very serious. 

“Municipal water supplies in this country 
now serve roughly 72 percent of the popu- 
lation with ample quantities of safe water. 

“In the U. S. S. R. domestic water service 
is notoriously inadequate by American 
standards. 

“Between 1947 and 1956 we built in the 
United States over 115,000 acre-feet of res- 
ervoir capacity, a gain of 71 percent in these 
facilities for water conservation. These data 
do not include reservoirs of less than 5,000 
acre-feet capacity, of which there were many. 
This kind of water development and con- 
servation can hardly be viewed as laggard. 

“The United States has made great efforts 
to protect fishery resources especially in the 
Columbia River Basin. 

“On the other hand, it is a matter of record 
that the Volga development and industrial 
pollution have done great harm to Caspian 
fisheries. 

“The United States has major programs of 
flood protection and control which have saved 
much loss of life and untold millions of 
dollars in property loss. 

“The U. S. S. R. has no counterpart pro- 
grams. Instead, it takes either its losses 
or arbitrarily decrees flood zoning to elimi- 
nate the flood hazard.” 

Francis L. Adams, Chief, Bureau of Power, 
Federal Power Commission: 

* 7 . ka > 

“The table indicates that, by 1975, the total 
generating capacity in the United States is 
expected to increase from 145,700,000 kilo- 
watts, with annual production of 716 billion 
kilowatt-hours, to 351 million kilowatts, with 
annual production of 1,631 billion kilowatt- 
hours, 

“Such an increase would require within the 
next 18 years the installation of more than 
205 million kilowatts of new generating ca- 
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pacity, plus sufficient capacity to cover any 
plant retirements, to meet expected load 
demands, and provide the necessary reserve 
capacity. 

“The projections given in table 1 are those 
of the Federal Power Commission’s Bureau 
of Power, made in connection with the Com- 
mission’s regular activities. 

“It might be noted that projections made 
by the Electrical World and by the manu- 
facturers of electrical equipment are 20 to 30 
percent higher than those of the Commission. 

* . . 


Mr. Apams. The per capita energy produc- 
tion in 1957 for the country amounted to 
4,202 kilowatt-hours, ranging from a low of 
2,490 kilowatt-hours in region VI, which is 
the northcentral region to a high of 8,667 
kilowatt-hours in region VII, which is the 
Pacific Northwest. Based on the Bureau of 
the Census population estimate of 228,500,000 
in 1975, and the electric energy production 
estimate stated above, the per capita produc- 
tion for the United States in that year will 
be 7,140 kilowatt-hours. 

. . * 7 . 

The latest Federal Power Commission esti- 
mates, as of January 1, 1957, place the total 
undeveloped hydroelectric power in the 
United States at about 90 million kilowatts 
capacity, with average annual generation of 
approximately 367 billion kilowatt-hours. 
This estimate includes projects concerning 
which only limited data are available. Some 
56 percent of the Nation’s undeveloped power 
is in the area west of the Continental Divide, 
and 35 percent is in the Columbia River 
Basin. 

Combining the undeveloped with the total 
developed hydroelectric capacity indicates a 
total potential hydro capacity in the United 
States of more than 117 million kilowatts, 
with average annual production of some 500 
billion kilowatt-hours. 

Thus, approximately 23 percent of the po- 
tential hydro of the country has been de- 
veloped to date. 

As of January 1, 1958, nearly 30 million 
kilowatts of potential hydro capacity was 
either under construction or in various stages 
of planning and authorization, as summa- 
rized in the following: 

1, Under construction by Federal agencies 
as parts of multiple-purpose river-develop- 
ment programs, 5,800,000 kilowatts. 

2. Under construction by non-Federal in- 
terests under Federal Power Commission 
licenses, 5,300,000 kilowatts. 

8. Under Federal Power Commission li- 
censes, but not under construction, including 
additional units at existing projects, 3,800,000 
kilowatts. 

4, Included in applications for licenses or 
amendments pending before the Commis- 
sion, 5 million kilowatts. 

5. Included in preliminary permits out- 
standing or in applications for preliminary 
permits pending before Commission, 4,200,000 
kilowatts. 

6. Authorized for construction by Federal 
agencies, but not under construction, includ- 
ing additional units at existing projects, 
5,600,000 kilowatts. 

These amounts total 29,800,000 kilowatts. 

Completion of the installations listed 
above would more than double the hydro- 
electric capacity in the United States. 

The period within which this may be ac- 
complished cannot be determined with ac- 
curacy, but it appears likely that most of 
this potential capacity will be constructed 
within the next 20 years, possibly by 1975. 

At that time the developed hydro capacity 
would amount to 57,500,000 kilowatts, or 
nearly 50 percent of the total potential hy- 
dro of some 117 million kilowatts capacity, 
including both developed and undeveloped. 

This may be compared with the 23 percent 
noted above as the part of our total poten- 
tial hydro that is now developed. 
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Available information indicates that the 
total installed generating capacity in Russia 
at the end of 1956 amounted to 42,785,000 
kilowatts, including 34,425,000 kilowatts of 
thermal capacity, and 8,370,000 kilowatts of 
hydro capacity. 

Generation in 1956 amounted to about 192 
billion kilowatt-hours, of which 163 billion 
kilowatt-hours was generated in thermal 
plants and 26 billion in hydro plants. 

With a population of around 200 million, 
the capacity per capita in Russia amounted 
to 0.214 kilowatts and the annual energy 
production per capita amounted to 959 kilo- 
watt-hours. 

These figures may be compared with the 
following for the United States, with a 1956 
population of 168 million: 

Capacity per capita, 0.816 kilowatts. 

Annual energy production per capita, 4,069 
kilowatt-hours. 

The United States energy production per 
capita is over four times the Russian per 
capita energy production. 

> = . s . 

The total estimated potential hydroelectric 
power in Russia has been reported as 340 
million kilowatts of capacity with annual 
production of some 2,978 billion kilowatt- 
hours, which is 3 to 5 times the estimated 
hydro potential of the United States. 

On the basis of these figures, it appears 
that about 21% percent of the total Russian 
potential has been developed as compared 
with 23 percent development in the United 
States. 

+ . . * * 

It will be noted that the United States 
superiority has more than doubled since 
1940, having increased from 39,962,000 kilo- 
watts in 1940, to 94,547,000 kilowatts in 1956: 


Kilowatts 


superiority 


1940. 39, 962, 000 
1945. 52, 168, 000 
1950. 60, 450, 000 
1956......-- 94, 547, 000 


As can be seen from the table, over that 
16-year period, our superiority in terms of 
kilowatts in excess of those available in 
Russia has increased from about 40 million 
to 94 million. 

The following tabulation shows the aver- 
age annual growth of installed electric gen- 
erating capacity in the United States and 
Russia from 1940 to 1956. In the last 6 
years, the United States has been adding 
capacity at an average rate nearly 3 times 
that of Russia. 


Average annual growth in kilowatts 


Nore.—Maximum year (United oe 11,529,000; 
maximum year (U. S. 8. R.), 5,564,000 

You will note, for instance, our rate has 
been 9,082,000 kilowatts per year during that 
6-year period, whereas Russia’s has been 
3,399,000 kilowatts. 

Russia’s maximum year, which was 1956, 
was 5,564,000 kilowatts; our maximum year, 
1955, was 11,529,000 kilowatts. 

I might note, parenthetically there, that 
we have scheduled for the present year over 
16 billion kilowatts which should be. in- 
stalled. That may be compared with Rus- 
sia’s maximum year to date of 5,564,000 
kilowatts. 
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The accompanying chart shows a compari- 
son of total generating capacities in the 
United States and Russia for the years 1940 
to 1956, with projections to 1975. It shows 
graphically how the United States has been 
outdistancing Russia in the installation of 
electric generating capacity. 

{Chart omitted in the Recorp.] 

As shown in the lower curve, if Russia is 
to catch up with the United States by 1975, 
it must install new capacity at the unprece- 
dented rate of 16,200,000 kilowatts annually, 
or at a rate more than 4 times their actual 
rate—3,339,000 kilowatts—during the 6-year 
period 1950-56, and nearly 3 times their 
maximum annual rate of installation (5,564,- 
000 kilowatts) during that period. 

. * . . . 

Mr. Apams. I do not know the reason why 
they [Russia] have only recently started ex- 
tensive hydroelectric development programs, 
but it appears from information given by 
General Itschner in his testimony that they 
have planned now, either existing, under 
construction, or planned, something on the 
order of 25 million kilowatts of hydro. 

So they are now moving to an emphasis 
on hydroelectric development. Just how 
fast that 25 million kilowatts of capacity 
may come in, I don't know, but it appears 
that it might take a 10-year period for full 
development of the tremendous projects de- 
scribed in that testimony. 

I would expect for the future, for some 
years yet, the emphasis in Russia will be on 
waterpower. 

Senator Warxins. They certainly have 
been rather slow in that development until 
very recently. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; that is correct. I 
think these figures would indicate that. 

George R. Phillips, Chief, River Basins 
Branch, Soil Conservation Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture: 

. . J . . 

Soil Conservation Service records show 
that, as of December 31, 1957, technical as- 
sistance had been furnished by that agency 
through soil-conservation districts in the 
planning and construction of various meas- 
ures and practices for water conservation 
and use. Included were over 885,000 farm 
ponds, nearly 22,000 small irrigation reser- 
voirs, and over 45,000 farm sprinkler irriga- 
tion systems. 

‘Technical assistance also was furnished in 
planning and applying improved irrigation 
water application and management practices 
on over 12,775,000 acres of irrigated farm- 
land and improved drainage on over 20 
million acres of farmland. 

As of May 1, a total of 852 applications for 
Public 566 watershed planning and construc- 
tion assistance had been received in Wash- 
ington from local groups. 

Of those, 351 in 46 States and Hawaii had 
been authorized for planning assistance, of 
which 83 in 36 States had been authorized 
for actual operations. 

Also, a report on March 21 on the new 
Great Plains conservation program showed 
that since December 1957, about 1,565 farm- 
ers and ranchers either had signed contracts 
or filed applications for participation. 

* . . . . 

Senator Warkrns. Mr. Phillips, that is a 
very fine paper on the way the development 
of soil and water conservation in the United 
States is being taken care of under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Do you know whether Russia has anything 
comparable to our water development under 
the Soil Conservation Service small water- 
shed program? 

Mr. Putuures. According to the informa- 
tion we have there is nothing of that sort. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
was very glad to hear the remarks of the 
Senator from Utah with respect to the 
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resolution now before the Senate. I 
should like to point out that in the tes- 
timony presented to the committee a 
statement was made by the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
who personally has visited Soviet Rus- 
sia on several occasions during the past 
few years. He reported to the commit- 
tee the great advance the Russians have 
been making. In addition, General 
Itschner, the head of the Corps of Army 
Engineers, also gave testimony to the 
committee. Finally, there was placed 
in the Record a speech delivered by Al- 
len W. Dulles, the head of CIA, before 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce earlier in the year. The speech 
was entitled “Khrushchev’s Challenge.” 

It is quite true, as the Senator from 
Utah has stated, that the record shows 
that the United States still is ahead of 
Russia in the production of electric 
power and energy. The fact remains, 
however, that Khrushchev, as Allen 
Dulles has stated, has distinctly said that 
it is his purpose to outproduce the 
United States. In the course of this 
speech Mr. Dulles said: 

The Soviet economy has been growing and 
is expected to grow throughout 1962 at a 
rate roughly twice that of the economy of 
the United States. 


While it is true that Soviet Russia is 
not outproducing us, since we are en- 
gaged in an economic cold war it was 
the feeling of both committees, namely, 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and the Committee on Public 
Works, that the two committees should 
continue their study in order to make 
certain that we overlook no opportunity 
to keep ahead of Soviet Russia in this 
economic production race. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was amended, so as to 
read: 

Whereas in committee print dated Decem- 
ber 20, 1957, the chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs transmitted 
a summary of available information on the 
“Relationships of River and Related Water 
Resource Development Programs of United 
States, Soviet Russia, and (Red) China,” 
which on January 23, 1958, was referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and the Committee on Public Works 
for joint hearings; 

Whereas testimony at joint hearings again 
established the fact that the United States 
is still the leading nation of the world in 
the production of hydroelectric power, nev- 
ertheless the testimony of competent wit- 
nesses on the progress of Soviet Russia's 
water resource development programs is a 
stern warning that this Nation must not 
adopt a complacent attitude that would al- 
low us to drift with a false assumption of un- 
assailable superiority: Now, therefore, be it 


ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRI- 
ATIONS 


The resolution (S. Res. 315) authoriz- 
ing additional expenditures by the Com- 
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mittee on Appropriations was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations hereby is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, dur- 
ing the Eighty-fifth Congress $15,000 in 
addition to the amounts, and for the same 
purposes, specified in section 134 (a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, approved 
August 2, 1946, Senate Resolution 154, 
agreed to August 5, 1957, and Senate Resolu- 
tion 187, agreed to August 26, 1957. 


PRINTING OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
HISTORY OF THE CO ON 
FOREIGN RELATION eee 


The resolution (S. Res. 325) authoriz- 
ing the printing of the legislative history 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, 85th Congress, as 
a Senate document was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the “Legislative History of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate, 85th Congress” be printed as 
a Senate document, and that 1,000 addi- 
tional copies be printed for the use of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


INCREASE IN EXPENDITURES FOR 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS 


The resolution (S. Res. 326) authoriz- 
ing an increase in expenditures for the 
Committee on Foreign Relations was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations hereby is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, dur- 
ing the 85th Congress, $10,000, in addition 
to the amounts, and for the same purposes, 
specified in section 134 (a) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act, approved August 2, 1946, 
and Senate Resolution 152, agreed to July 
3, 1957, and Senate Resolution 272, agreed 
to March 17, 1958. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE REPORT 1477 


The resolution (S. Res. 337) to print 
additional copies of Senate Report 1477, 
85th Congress, entitled “Report of the 
Subcommittee To Investigate the Ad- 
ministration of the Internal Security 
Laws” was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
3,500 additional copies of Senate Report No. 
1477, 85th Congress, 2d session, entitled “Re- 
port of the Subcommittee To Investigate the 
Administration of the Internal Security 
Laws” for the year 1957. 


PRINTING OF REVISED EDITION OF 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTOR 
OF THE AMERICAN CONGRESS 
The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 

Res. 344) authorizing the printing of a 

revised edition of the Biographical Di- 

rectory of the American Congress up to 

and including the 86th Congress was 
considered and agreed to. 


REVISION OF TITLE 23, UNITED 
STATES CODE, ENTITLED “HIGH- 
WAYS”—BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 3953) to revise, codify, and 

enact into law, title 23 of the United 
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States Code, entitled “Highways,” was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
Calendar No. 1971, Senate bill 3953, the 
House has passed a similar bill, H. R. 
12776. The Committee on Public Works 
amended and reported the Senate bill. 
Before the third reading of the Senate 
bill I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee be discharged from further 
consideration of the House bill, that the 
language of the Senate bill be substituted 
for that of the House bill, and that the 
House bill as thus amended be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr.HRUSKA. There is objection, Mr. 
President. I ask that the bill go over, 
as not properly calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will be passed 
over. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE IN CON- 
STRUCTION AND OPERATION OF 
SCHOOLS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 11378) to amend Public Laws 
815 and 874, 81st Cong., to make perma- 
nent the programs providing financial 
assistance in the construction and oper- 
ation of schools in areas affected by Fed- 
eral activities, insofar as such programs 
relate to children of persons who reside 
and work on Federal property, to extend 
such programs until June 30, 1961, inso- 
far as such programs relate to other chil- 
dren, and to make certain other changes 
in such laws, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, with amendments, on page 
31, after line 6, to strike out: 

(2) by adding after the end of clause (B) 
of paragraph (2) thereof the following. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (B) of paragraph (2) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a comma and the follow- 
ing: “except that such 3 percent requirement 
need not be met by such agency for any 
period of 2 fiscal years which follows a fiscal 
year during which such agency met such 
requirement and was entitled to payment 
under the provisions of this section to such 
agency for the second fiscal year of any such 
2-year period during which such require- 
ment is not met, shall be reduced by 50 
percent of the amount thereof. 


On page 32, line 5, after the word 
“and”, to strike out “those provisions” 
and insert “the provisions of the last 
sentence”; on page 33, after line 22, to 
insert: 

(e) Section 3 (e) of such Act is amended 
by adding the word “actually” after the 
keai “(as defined in section 2 (b) (1)) 
and.” 


On page 34, line 1, after “Sec. 203.”, to 
insert “(a)”; at the beginning of line 
2. to insert “(1)”; in line 3, after the 
numerals “1961”, to insert “and (2) by 
inserting after “50 percent of such prod- 
uct” the following: ‘reduced by the 
amount of such product which is attrib- 
utable to children with respect to whom 
such agency is, or upon application 
would be, entitled to receive any pay- 
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ment under section 3 for such fiscal 
year’ ”, and, after line 8, to insert: 

(b) Subparagraph (A) of section 4 (c) of 
such act is amended by striking out “year, 
and” and inserting in lieu thereof “year: 
Provided, That the Commissioner shall count 
for such purposes as an increase directly re- 
sulting from activities of the United States, 
an increase in the number of children who 
reside on Federal property or reside with a 
parent employed on Federal property, if the 
local educational agency files, in accordance 
with regulations of the Commissioner, its 
election that such increase be counted for 
such purposes instead of for the purposes of 
section 3; and.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MALONE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp preceding 
the passage of Calender No. 1972, H. R. 
11378, a statement and a resolution con- 
cerning the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT CONCERNING PusLic Law 874 IN 

NEVADA 

Public Laws 815 and 874 are of vital and 
special interest to the State of Nevada. 
There are 17 counties in the State and each 
is organized as a school district. Five of the 
17, or 29 percent of the school districts in 
Nevada, are presently receiving part of their 
operating revenues from Public Law 874 be- 
cause of the impact of Federal activities in 
the State. Because of the importance of 
Public Law 874 to the financing of the 
schools of Nevada this report is being made 
and the Congress of the United States is 
urged to renew Public Law 874 so that the 
present standard of education in the State 
of Nevada can be maintained. 

Presently these five districts qualify for 
Federal funds for children whose parents 
both work on and live on Federal property 
and for children whose parents either live on 
or work on Federal property. In addition 
there are several hundred children whose 
parents work for contractors who are doing 
Federal work for whom no entitlement is 
allowed under the present terms of the law. 
We urge that the Federal Government con- 
tinue to assist school districts in educating 
children who fall in all these categories and 
that the formulas for Federal assistance to 
school districts not be reduced. 

Below are statistical data showing the im- 
portance of Public Law 874 funds to the af- 
fected school districts in Nevada. 


Number of federally connected pupils 


Cate- 
gory |Total 
4A 


County school district | gory A | gory B 


Total 
County school county Law 874 Law 874 
district education funds funds to 
budget received to 
budget 


These tables show that the percentage of 
federally connected children in relation to 
the total enrollment of all children in the 
five county school districts is 20.3 percent 
while the Federal funds received under Pub- 
lic Law 874 in payment for these children 
in relation to the total budgets in these 


school districts is 3.9 percent. In other 
words, the federally connected children 
comprise one-fifth of the total number of 
children enrolled in these school districts 
for which the districts receive only about 
one twenty-fifth of their support from 
Public Law 874. 

It is emphasized that each of the affected 
counties is doing all that it can to support 
the educational program in its schools by 
levying the maximum tax rate allowed by 
the constitution of the State of Nevada. 


Resolution 34 


Whereas 29 percent of the school children 
in Clark County come from homes where 
one or both parents are connected with 
Federal activities; and 

Whereas the costs of providing school serv- 
ices for the children of personnel connected 
with Federal activities should be a respon- 
sibility of all taxpayers rather than only 
those property owners in the area of the ac- 
tivities; and 

Whereas the United States has recognized 
the principle of spreading the tax burden 
herein expressed in legislation known as 
Public Law 874; and 

Whereas Public Law 874 will expire this 
year unless renewed by the Congress of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the expiration of Public Law 874 
would work great hardship on the Clark 
County School District in Nevada, a school 
district already overburdened from pupil in- 
creases and insufficient revenues to ade- 
quately maintain an educational program: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the superintendent of the 
Clark County School District is hereby di- 
rected to advise United States Senators 
GEORGE W. MALONE and ALAN BIBLE and 
United States Congressman WALTER S. BARING 
that the Clark County Board of School Trus- 
tees urgently requests that Nevada’s Con- 
gressional delegation give support to and 
work for the reenactment of Public Law 874. 

Dated this 9th day of January 1958. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE CLARK 
COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT, 

SHERWIN F, GaIsive, President. 

HELEN T. Hype, Clerk. 

CHESTER T. SEWELL, Member. 

PauL E. CULLEY, Member. 

C. W. WOODBURY. 

Jack B. NEON. 

DELL H. KILLISON. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
RR ee AERES 

e. 

The bill was read the third time, and 

Passed. 
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ADDITIONAL STAFF MEMBER, COM- 
MITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


The resolution (S. Res. 342) authoriz- 
ing the employment by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration of an addi- 
tional professional staff member was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration is authorized to employ 
one additional professional staff member to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate at a rate of compensation to be 
fixed by the chairman in accordance with 
section 202 (e), as amended, of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

Sec. 2. Such additional professional staff 
member shall be a person experienced in 
Congressional editorial and printing work 
whose major responsibility shall be the prep- 
aration of materials for the Senate Manual, 
but who shall be available for the perform- 
ance of other committee duties. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT TO 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


The bill (S. 3112) to provide for the 
appointment of an assistant to the Sec- 
retary of State to be known as the As- 
sistant for International Cultural Rela- 
tions was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) there shall 
be in the Department of State an assistant to 
the Secretary of State to be known as the 
Assistant for International Cultural Relations 
(hereafter referred to in this act as the 
“assistant’’), who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

(b) The annual rate of basic compensa- 
tion for the position of assistant created by 
subsection (a) of this section shall be estab- 
lished by the Secretary of State in an amount 
not to exceed the annual rate of basic com- 
pensation established by section 106 (a) of 
the Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956 for 
Assistant Secretaries of State. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the assist- 
ant, under the general direction of the 
Secretary of State, (1) to coordinate the in- 
ternational exchange programs of the De- 
partment of State under section 32 (b) (2) 
of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended, the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as amend- 
ed, the Mutual Security Act of 1954, the In- 
ternational Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair 
Participation Act of 1956, or other provisions 
of law relating to the exchange of persons, 
with a view to assuring joint policy and plan- 
ning and equitable budgeting of such pro- 
grams, and administrative cooperation be- 
tween staffs engaged in carrying out such 
programs, and (2) to perform such other 
functions as may be assigned by the Secre- 
tary of State or prescribed by law. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED ICEBREAKING 
VESSEL—BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 9196) to authorize the 
construction of a nuclear-powered ice- 
breaking vessel for operation by the 
United States Coast Guard and for other 
purposes was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, over, 
as not being properly calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 
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ROSE C. FISKE AND OTHERS 


The resolution (S. Res. 343) to pay a 
gratuity to Rose C. Fiske, Thomas P. 
Robinson, and James J. Robinson was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, to Rose 
C. Fiske, sister of Mary Louise Robinson, and 
Thomas P. Robinson and James J. Robinson, 
brothers of Mary Louise Robinson, an em- 
ployee of the Senate at the time of her death, 
a sum to each equal to three and two-thirds 
months’ compensation at the rate she was 
receiving by law at the time of her death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COPIES OF 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The bill (S. 4174) to authorize the 
distribution of copies of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp to former Members of 
Congress requesting such copies was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 73 of the 
Printing Act, approved January 12, 1895, as 
amended (44 U. S. C. 183), is amended by 
inserting after the paragraph relating to ex- 
Presidents and ex-Vice Presidents a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“To each former Senator, Representative 
in Congress, Delegate from a Territory, or 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico, upon re- 
quest to the Public Printer, one copy of the 
daily.” 


INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURE FOR INVESTIGATION OF 
PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS 


The resolution (S. Res. 329) increas- 
ing the limit of expenditure for investi- 
gation of problems of American small 
and independent business was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That section 4 of Senate Reso- 
lution 209, agreed to January 29, 1958, is 
hereby amended by striking out the figure 
“$90,000" where it appears therein and by 
inserting in leu thereof the figure 
“$102,500.” 


RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 330) authoriz- 
ing a study of United States relations 
with the American republics, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over; 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be passed over. 


not calendar 


STUDY OF PROBLEMS OF WORLD 
DISARMAMENT 


The resolution (S. Res. 335) to con- 
tinue study on the problems of world 
ament was considered and agreed 

to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134 and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV 
of the standing rules of the Senate to make 
a full and continuing study of the problems 
of world disarmament. 
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Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from August 1, 1958, through 
January 31, 1959, is authorized (1) to make 
such expenditures; (2) to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Senate; (3) to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such cor- 
respondence, books, papers, and documents; 
(4) to take such testimony; (5) to employ, 
upon a temporary basis, technical, clerical, 
and other assistants and consultants; and 
(6) with the prior consent of the heads of 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government 
as it deems advisable. 

Sec, 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1959. 

Sec 4. The expenses of the committee, un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$35,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


STUDY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN POLICY—RESOLUTION 
PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 336) to au- 
thorize a study of United States foreign 
policy was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over, as not being 
calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be passed over. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON IMPROPER AC- 
TIVITIES IN LABOR OR MANAGE- 
MENT FIELD 


The resolution (S. Res. 339) authoriz- 
ing additional funds for the Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in Labor 
or Management Field was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the amount authorized in 
Senate Resolution 221, agreed to January 
29, 1958, 85th Congress, 2d session (author- 
izing and directing the committee to con- 
duct an investigation and study of the ex- 
tent to which criminal or other improper 
practices or activities are, or have been, en- 
gaged in in the field of labor-management 
relations or in groups or organizations of 
employees or employers to the detriment of 
the interests of the public, employers or 
employees, and to determine whether any 
changes are required in the laws of the 
United States in order to protect such in- 
terests against the occurrence of such prac- 
tices or activities), is hereby increased by 
the additional amount of $250,000. 


ACCEPTANCE OF STATUE OF DR. 
FLORENCE RENA SABIN 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 102) accepting the statue of Dr. 
Florence Rena Sabin to be placed in 
Statuary Hall was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the 
statue of Dr. Florence Rena Sabin, pre- 
sented by the State of Colorado, to be placed 
in the Statuary Hall collection, is accepted 
in the name of the United States, and that 
the thanks of the Congress be tendered such 
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State for the contribution of the statue of 
one of its most eminent citizens, illustrious 
for her work in the field of medicine; and 
be it further. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions, suitably engrossed and duly authenti- 
cated, be transmitted to the Governor of 
Colorado. 


PLACING OF STATUE OF DR. FLOR- 
ENCE RENA SABIN IN ROTUNDA 
OF CAPITOL 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 103) to place temporarily in the 
rotunda of the Capitol a statue of the 
late Dr, Florence Rena Sabin and au- 
thorizing ceremonies on such occasion 
was considered and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the State of 
Colorado is hereby authorized to place tem- 
porarily in the rotunda of the Capitol a 
statue of the late Dr. Florence Rena Sabin, 
of Colorado, and to hold ceremonies in the 
rotunda on such occasion; and the Architect 
of the Capitol is hereby authorized to make 
the necessary arrangements therefor. 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS IN 
CONNECTION WITH ACCEPTANCE 
OF STATUE OF DR. FLORENCE 
RENA SABIN 


The concurrent resolution. (S. Con. 
Res. 104) to print the proceedings in 
connection with the acceptance of the 
statue of Dr. Florence Rena Sabin was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the proceed- 
ings at the presentation, dedication, and 
acceptance of the statue of Dr. Florence Rena 
Sabin, to be presented by the State of Colo- 
rado in the rotunda of the Capitol, together 
with appropriate illustrations and other per- 
tinent matter, shall be printed as a Senate 
document. The copy for such Senate docu- 
ment shall be prepared under the supervision 
of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed 5,000 addi- 
tional copies of such Senate document, which 
shall be bound in such style as the Joint 
Committee on Printing shall direct, and of 
which 100 copies shall be for the use of the 
Senate and 1,600 copies shall be for the use 
of the Members of the Senate from the State 
of Colorado, and 500 copies shall be for the 
use of the House of Representatives, and 2,800 
copies shall be for the use of the Members of 
the House of Representatives from the State 
of Colorado. 


REFERENCE OF SENATE BILL 2394 
TO COURT OF CLAIMS 

The resolution (S. Res. 344) referring 
the bill S. 2394 to the Court of Claims 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 2394) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of R. M. Clark, an indi- 
vidual doing business as Lenoir City-Alcoa 
Bus Lines,” now pending in the Senate, to- 
gether with all the accompanying papers, is 
hereby referred to the Court of Claims; and 
the court shall proceed with the same in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 1492 
and 2509 of title 28 of the United States Code 
and report to the Senate, at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, giving such findings of fact and 
conclusions thereon as shall be sufficient to 
inform the Congress of the nature and char- 
acter of the demand as a claim, legal or equi- 
table, against the United States and the 
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amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN INTERESTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO DAVID 
J.CARLSON AND GERALD J. GEYER 


The bill (H. R. 7684) to provide that 
the Secretary of the Navy shall transfer 
to David J. Carlson and Gerald J. Geyer 
certain interests of the United States in 
an invention was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


PROTECTION OF TRADEMARKS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 8826) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the protec- 
tion of trademarks” approved July 5, 
1946, with respect to proceedings in the 
Patent Office, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 6, 
after the word “Office”, to strike out 
“employees of competent legal knowl- 
edge as may be designated by the Com- 
missioner” and insert “employees, desig- 
nated by the Commissioner and whose 
qualifications have been approved by the 
Civil Service Commission as being ade- 
quate for appointment to the position of 
examiner in charge of interferences.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
poren and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

passed. 


REFERENCE OF SENATE BILL 819 TO 
COURT OF CLAIMS—RESOLUTION 
PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 83) to refer 
to the Court of Claims the bill (S. 819) 
for the relief of Mary A. Ford was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, this 
bill would create a precedent. I think 
it should be called up on motion for de- 
termination by the Senate, rather than 
on the call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theres- 
olution will be passed over. 


ALALU DUNCAN DILLARD 


The bill (S. 2001) for the relief of 
AlaLu Duncan Dillard was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, 
inclusive, of the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act (5 U.S. C. 765-770), are hereby 
waived in favor of AlaLu Duncan Dillard as 
widow of Andrew B. Dillard, and her claim 
for compensation for the death of said An- 
drew B. Dillard, on February 13, 1938, which 
is alleged to have resulted from a personal 
injury suffered by him on February 10, 1938, 
while in the performance of his duties as 
a rural mail carrier at Mathews, Ala., is 
authorized to be considered and acted upon 
under the remaining provisions of such act, 
if filed with the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation within 6 months from the date 
of the enactment of this act: Provided, That 
no benefits except medical expenses shall 
accrue for any period prior to the enactment 
of this act. 
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KNUD ERIK DIDRIKSEN 


The bill (S. 3972) for the relief of 
Knud Erik Didriksen was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Knud Erik Didriksen shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


GEORGE P. E. CAESAR, JR. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 571) for the relief of George P. E. 
Caesar, Jr., which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That, notwithstanding any statute of limi- 
tations or lapse of time, claims, exclusive of 
interest, may be made for credit or refund of 
overpayments of income taxes for the taxable 
years 1951 and 1952 based on exemption from 
taxation of certain earned income received 
for personal services rendered outside of the 
United States by George P., E. Caesar, Jr., of 
Aldie, Va., on behalf of himself and Claudia 
U. Caesar (deceased) may be filed at any 
time within 1 year after the date of the en- 
actment of this act: Provided, That the pro- 
visions of sections 322 (b), 3774, and 3775 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 shall not 
apply to the refund or credit of any over- 
payment of tax for which a claim for credit 
or refund is filed under the authority of this 
act within such 1-year period. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SADIE LOBE 


The bill (H. R. 1331) for the relief of 
Sadie Lobe was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


TAX RELIEF TO HEAVY AND GEN- 
ERAL LABORERS’ LOCAL UNIONS 
472 AND 172, NEW JERSEY 
The bill (H. R. 5219) to provide tax 

relief to the Heavy and General Labor- 

ers’ Local Unions 472 and 172 of New 

Jersey pension fund and the contribu- 

tors thereto was considered, ordered to a 

third reading, read the third time, and 

passed. 


CHARLES J. JENNINGS 


The bill (H. R. 7267) for the relief of 
Charles J. Jennings was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 


SPERA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The bill (H. R. 7944) for the relief of 
the Spera Construction Co. was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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HARMO TIRE & RUBBER CORP. 


The bill (H. R. 8015) for the relief of 
Harmo Tire & Rubber Corp. was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


KENNETH W. LENGHART 


The bill (H. R. 8147) for the relief 
of Kenneth W. Lenghart was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 18, UNITED 
STATES CODE 


The bill (H. R. 8252) to amend section 
3237 of title 18 of the United States 
Code to define the place at which cer- 
tain offenses against the income-tax 
laws take place was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MR. AND MRS. GEORGE HOLDEN 


The bill (H. R. 8875) for the relief of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Holden was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed.. 


WILLIAM T. MANNING CO., INC, 


The bill (H. R. 9397) for the relief of 
William. T. Manning Co., Inc.,. of Fall 
River, Mass. was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ANNUNZIATA GAMBINI AND 
TOMAZO GAMBINI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1827) for the relief of Annun- 
ziata Gambini and Tomazo Gambini, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That, notwithstanding the limitations of 
time contained in section 33 of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended, with re- 
spect to the filing of claims and the insti- 
tution of suits for the return of property or 
any interest therein pursuant to section 9 
or 32 of such act, Annunziata Gambini and 
Tomazo Gambini, both nationals of Italy, 
may, within 6 months after the date of 
enactment of this act, file a claim or insti- 
tute a suit for the return, pursuant to sec- 
tion 9 or 32 of such act, of all real and 
personal property formerly owned by them 
(including the accumulated revenues de- 
rived therefrom) in the city of Galveston, 
Tex., which property was covered by and 
vested in the Alien Property Custodian for 
the benefit of the United States by vesting 
order numbered 1751, dated June 25, 1943. 
Any such claim or suit shall be received, 
considered, and determined as if such claim 
or suit had been filed within the time limi- 
tations prescribed in section 33 of such 
act. Any return made pursuant to au- 
thority conferred by this act shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 20 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 
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MRS. HARRY B. KESLER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 7941) for the relief of Mrs. 
Harry B. Kesler, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with amendments, on page 2, 
line 2, after the word “act”, to strike 
out “without regard to section 206 (b) 
(1) of the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ 
Survivor Benefits Act,”, and, after line 
6, to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. If Mrs. Harry B. Kesler is in receipt 
of, or is entitled to receive from the United 
States, any payments or other benefits 
(other than the proceeds of any insurance 
policy) under any other act of Congress by 
reason of the death and service of her hus- 
band, she shall not receive on her own be- 
half or on behalf of her child any benefits 
pursuant to the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, unless, within 1 year fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this act, 
she makes the election required by section 7 
of the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act, as amended (5 U. S. C. 757): Provided, 
however, That any award made pursuant to 
the provisions of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act for any period prior to the 
date of the enactment of this act shall be 
reduced by the amount of payments or bene- 
fits (other than the proceeds of any insur- 
ance policy) received by Mrs. Harry B. Kes- 
ler under any other act of Congress by rea- 
son of the same service and death of her 
husband. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The amendments were ordered to be 
hci and the bill to be read a third 
e. 
The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4166) to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go over as not being 
properly calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1959—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (H. R. 12738) making appro- 
priations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
over, as not being properly calendar 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


TENNESSEE RIVER BASIN WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL COMPACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6071) granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Tennes- 
see River Basin Water Pollution Control 
Compact, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Public Works, with 
amendments, on page 14, line 16, after 
the word “Commission”, to insert “who 
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shall be recognized by and admitted to 
said Commission”; on page 15, line 21, 
after the word “office”, to insert “or for 
staff assistance for the President in con- 
nection with special projects”; on page 
16, after line 4, to strike out: 


Sec. 4. No additional power or duty pro- 
posed to be conferred upon the Tennessee 
River Basin Water Pollution Control Com- 
mission by the party States under authority 
of article II of the compact set forth in the 
first section of this act, and no supplemen- 
tary agreement entered into pursuant to ar- 
ticle XI of such compact, shall be effective 
until specifically approved by the Congress 
of the United States. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 4. Any additional power or duty pro- 
posed to be conferred upon the Tennessee 
River Basin Water Pollution Control Com- 
mission by the party States or by the Con- 
gress of the United States under authority 
of article II of the compact as set forth in 
the first section of this act shall be one 
within the general authority granted by said 
compact and may be utilized only in fur- 
therance of the purpose described in article 
I of such compact, 


After line 20, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 


Sec. 5. Any supplementary agreement en- 
tered into pursuant to article XI of the Ten- 
nessee River Basin Water Pollution Control 
Compact as set. forth in the first section of 
this act shall be for the express purpose of 
controlling and reducing pollution and 
coordinating pollution control activities and 
programs in waters common to two or more 
of the party States, and the provisions of and 
procedures employed in any such supplemen- 
tary agreement shall be substantially similar 
to and in conformity with the provisions and 
procedures of such compact. 


On page 17, after line 5, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 6. Nothing contained in this act or 
in the compact herein approved shall be 
construed as impairing or affecting the sov- 
ereignty of the United States or any of its 
rights or jurisdiction in and over the area 
or waters which are the subject of the com- 
pact. 


And, at the beginning of line 11, to 
change the section number from “5” to 
sh” Sie 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS AND RECORDS OF 


THE SENATE—SPECIAL COMMIT- 
TEE 


The resolution (S. Res. 318) to estab- 
lish a special committee to consider the 
matter of preserving historical docu- 
ments and records of the Senate was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there is hereby established 
a special committee to be composed of 5 
Members of the Senate to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, of whom 2 shall 
be members of the minority party. The 
committee shall elect a chairman from among 
its members. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the function of the 
committee to conduct a full and complete 
study for the purpose of determining the 
desirability and feasibility of providing an 
appropriate means of preserving selected 
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documents, records, and memorabilia of the 
United States Senate having historical sig- 
nificance or value. In the event the com- 
mittee finds that it is desirable and feasible 
to preserve such documents, records, and 
memorabilia, the committee shall consider in 
its study practical means for determining 
what records, documents, and memorabilia 
should be preserved, and where such docu- 
ments, records, and memorabilia might be 
made available for public inspection. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee is authorized to (1) hold 
such hearings; (2) sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Senate; (3) require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
correspondence, books, papers, and docu- 
ments; (4) administer such oaths; (5) take 
such testimony either orally or by deposi- 
tion; (6) employ on a temporary basis such 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants, and with the prior consent of 
the executive department or agency con- 
cerned and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, employ on a reimbursable 
basis such executive branch personnel, as 
it deems advisable. 

Sec. 4. The committee shall report the re- 
sults of its study, together with such recom- 
mendations as it deems appropriate, to the 
Senate on or before February 1, 1959. Upon 
the filing of its report, the committee shall 
cease to exist. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $10,000, shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3290) to amend the Fed- 
eral Coal Mihes Safety Act in order to re- 
move the exemption with respect to 
certain mines employirg no more than 
14 individuals was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1081) to amend the act 
creating the City of Clinton Bridge Com- 
mission and authorizing said commission 
and its successors to acquire by purchase 
or condemnation and to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge or 
bridges across the Mississippi River at or 
near Clinton, Iowa, and at or near Ful- 
ton, Ill, in order to make certain 
changes in the authority of such com- 
mission, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


REFERENCE OF H. R. 6390 TO THE 
COURT OF CLAIMS 


The resolution (S. Res. 346) referring 
the bill H. R. 6390 to the Court of Claims 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 6390) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Bernard J. 
Hoffman, doing business under the trade 
name Pyro Guard Service Co.,” now pending 
to the Senate, together with all the accom- 
panying papers, is hereby referred to the 
Court of Claims; and the court shall proceed 
with the same in accordance with the provi- 
sions of sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28 of 
the United States Code and report to the 
Senate, at the earliest practicable date, giv- 
ing such findings of fact and conclusions 
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thereon as shall be sufficient to inform the 
Congress of the nature and character of the 
demand as a claim, legal or equitable, against 
the United States and the amount, if any, 
legally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimant. 


VINCENT N. CALDES 


The bill (H. R. 1298) for the relief of 
Vincent N. Caldes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it has 
come to the attention of the calendar 
committee that the bills beginning with 
Calendar No. 2012, House bill 1298, 
through Calendar No. 2024, House bill 
7177, deal with the same general situa- 
tion or subject matter. They consist of 
various claims of different kinds. 

May we have an explanation concern- 
ing the principle on which these bills are 
being recommended for passage? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
bills provide for the reimbursement of 
individual Government drivers who were 
sued in their own names for negligence 
occurring in the operation of Govern- 
ment vehicles. 

The committee has previously rejected 
the bills upon the ground that to pay 
these judgments would be to reimburse 
the drivers for their own negligence. 
Upon further consideration, however, 
the committee believes that the claim- 
ants should nevertheless be reimbursed 
for the following reasons: 

First. In virtually all other cases in 
which the negligence of Government 
drivers results in a judgment on behalf 
of the plaintiff the judgment obtained is 
against the United States. Apart from 
the isolated instances exemplified in the 
cases of these bills, the Government 
pays for the negligence of its own 
drivers. 

Second. This policy is in accord with 
the universal policy followed by private 
operators of motor vehicles. In the case 
of private employers operating automo- 
bile, bus, or truck fleets the unanimous 
practice required by law is that the com- 
pany indemnifies the drivers by obtain- 
ing insurance against any negligence 
committed by any of their employees. 

Third. It is impractical and exces- 
sively expensive for individual Govern- 
ment drivers to obtain individual insur- 
ance coverage against negligence in the 
operation of Government motor vehi- 
cles. Moreover, it is unfair to expect 
Government drivers to insure themselves 
while in most cases the law compels pri- 
vate employers to insure their drivers. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is any thought being 
given to the proposal to enact general 
legislation which would cover claims of 
this kind, rather than to have each claim 
considered and acted upon separately? 

Mr. EASTLAND. As the Senator from 
Nebraska knows, that matter has been 
under discussion in the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am aware it is under 
discussion. Can the Senator say 
whether there are any prospects for 
early approval or consideration of the 
proposed legislation? 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; two general 
bills are now pending in the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee and one is 
pending in the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 1298) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


BERNARD L. PHIPPS 


The bill (H. R. 1376) for the relief of 
Bernard L. Phipps was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JACK CARPENTER 


The bill (H. R. 1884) for the relief of 
Jack Carpenter was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EDWIN MATUSIAK 


The bill (H. R. 1885) for the relief of 
Edwin Matusiak was considered ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time; 
and passed. 


ERNEST C. ST. ONGE 


The bill (H. R. 4535) for the relief of 
Ernest C. St. Onge was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SCOTT BERRY 


The bill (H. R. 5441) for the relief of 
Scott Berry was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MANUEL MELLO 
The bill (H. R. 5855) for the relief of 
Manuel Mello was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


WILLIAM LAVALLO 
The bill (H. R. 5922) for the relief of 
William Lavallo was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ARTHUR L. BORNSTEIN 
The bill (H. R. 6530) for the relief of 
Arthur L. Bornstein was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JAMES E. DRISCOLL 
The bill (H. R. 8282) for the relief of 
James E. Driscoll was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LLOYD LUCERO 
The bill (H. R. 8444) for the relief of 
Lloyd Lucero was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
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WILLIAM V. DOBBINS 


The bill (H. R. 9015) for the relief of 
William V. Dobbins was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


EDWARD J. BOLGER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H, R. 7177) for the relief of Edward 
J. Bolger, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 2, at the beginning 
of line 2, to strike out “New Jersey. Such 
sum shall be paid only on condition that 
the said Edward J. Bolger shall use such 
sum to pay such judgment and costs in 
full” and insert “New Jersey.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


INCREASED USE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRIAL PUR- 
POSES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
torrt in the chair). The call of the cal- 
endar having been completed, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4100) to provide for the 
increased use of agricultural products 
for industrial purposes. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
THE LUMMI INDIAN TRIBE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1527, House 
bill 7681. I may say that this bill has 
been cleared on both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
7681) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain land with im- 
provements located thereon to the Lum- 
mi Indian Tribe for the use and benefit 
of the Lummi Tribe. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this bill 
would authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to quitclaim to the Lummi 
Indian Tribe a 2-acre tract of land with- 
out payment of consideration. The tract 
was acquired by the United States in 
1941 for $300. Thereafter buildings hav- 
ing an appraised value of $11,130 were 
placed on the tract for use by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs in its educational pro- 
gram. 

The professional staff of the Senate 
Interior Committee has directed my at- 
tention to the close similarity of H. R. 
7681 to Public Law 991 of the 84th Con- 
gress, approved August 6, 1956. In gen- 
eral, Public Law 991 authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to convey to an 
Indian tribe federally owned buildings or 
improvements situated on tribal lands 
when it appears that such buildings are 
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no longer required for the administration 
of Indian affairs. Under Public Law 991, 
the tribe to which the Federal property 
is conveyed may dispose of the property 
when authorized by the tribal conveying 
body; but while the tribe retains owner- 
ship the property must be adequately 
maintained or else it will revert to the 
United States. 

H. R. 7681, in addition to having simi- 
larities to Public Law 991, would consti- 
tute one aspect of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s guardianship responsibilities rela- 
tive to our Indian tribes. Its provisions 
would assist Indians in assuming their 
citizenship rights and obligations. An 
important feature of the bill is that it 
makes it clear that the land shall not 
be exempt from taxation because of 
Indian tribal ownership. 

For the foregoing reasons, it is recom- 
mended that this case be considered as 
one to which the Morse formula is not 
applicable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H. R. 7681) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The 


RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN JUDGES 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I call 
up my motion to reconsider the vote by 
which House bill 985, to provide that 
chief judges of circuit and district courts 
shall cease to serve as such upon reach- 
ing the age of 75, was read the third 
beens and passed by the Senate on July 8, 

t. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the 
vote by which the bill was ordered to a 
third reading and read the third time 
be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
offer amendments which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, in 
lines 6, 8, and 10, it is proposed to strike 
out “75” and insert “70.” 

On page 2, in lines 7, 9, and 11, it is 
proposed to strike out “75” and to sub- 
stitute “70.” 

On page 2, immediately before the 
period in line 17, it is proposed to insert 
@ comma and the following: “except 
that the amendment made by section 136 
shall not be effective with respect to any 
district having two judges in regular ac- 
tive service so long as the district judge 
holding the position of chief judge of 
any such district on such date of enact- 
ment continues to hold such position.” 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
first of these amendments will change 
the age at which Chief Judges will be re- 
lieved of their administrative duties to 
70 years instead of 75 years. The Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary reported the bill 
with a 75-year figure as it was passed by 
the House of Representatives. The 70- 
year figure is the figure recommended by 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States and which I believe is more ap- 
propriate to the factual situation than 
the 75 figure. 

Mr. President, the second amendment 
makes the provisions of H. R. 985 not 
effective with respect to any district hav- 
ing two judges in regular active service 
so long as the district judge holding the 
position of chief judge of any such dis- 
trict on such date of enactment con- 
tinues to hold such position. As my col- 
leagues know, the purpose of the legisla- 
tion is to relieve chief judges of the dis- 
tricts and circuits from their adminis- 
trative duties at a certain age. This was 
considered advisable because it is be- 
lieved that the judges at the age of 70 
have such a wealth of judicial experi- 
ence that that experience and knowledge 
should be devoted solely to judicial work 
rather than to attendant administra- 
tive work of the court, and that younger 
judges would be in a better position to 
handle those matters. 

Mr. President, this second amendment 
recognizes that in a district having only 
two judges, the administrative duties are 
not such a heavy burden upon the chief 
judge and do not require him to spend 
a substantial part of his time in pur- 
suing duties other than judicial. For 
this reason, it is deemed desirable not to 
change the present relationship of the 
judges in districts where there are only 
two judges in active service. 

It would appear that in courts having 
only two judges in active service a rela- 
tionship has existed which should not be 
abruptly changed. Attrition will take 
care of these situations, and upon the 
death, resignation of retirement of the 
chief judges now serving in such two- 
judge districts, the effect of the law will 
be uniform and the provision of H. R. 
985 will be enforced. 

These amendments meet the approval 
of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts and meet any known ob- 
jection to the bill. I, therefore, ask that 
the amendments be agreed to. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, let 
me ask the calendar number of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is not on the calendar; it is listed later in 
the calendar, under the heading “Mo- 
tions for Reconsideration.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 


E opens on page 25, under that head- 


Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
ti am vi and third reading of the 
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The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to provide that chief judges of 
circuit courts and chief judges of dis- 
trict courts having three or more judges 
shall cease to serve as such upon reach- 
ing the age of 70.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7576) to 
further amend the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, as amended, and for other 


purposes. 


NATIONAL CULTURAL CENTER FOR 
THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
bill, which I introduced in the Senate, 
S. 3335, to provide a National Cultural 
Center for the city of Washington, passed 
the Senate on June 20, 1958, by unani- 
mous consent. The bill is now pending 
before the Public Buildings Subcommit- 
tee of the Public Works Committee of 
the House of Representatives. I am 
hopeful this bill will not be lost in the 
legislative shuffie during the closing days 
of the 85th Congress. There is strong 
evidence of a great deal of public inter- 
est in this proposal. An article, written 
by Washington correspondent, Liz Car- 
penter, appeared in Variety on Wednes- 
day, July 23, 1958; the Washington Post 
for July 26, 1958, printed an excellent 
editorial entitled “Cultural Lag”; the 
Washington Post for Sunday, July 27, 
1958, carried an article on this subject, 
by Elsie Carper; and the Washington 
Sunday Star for Sunday, July 27, 1958, 
also contained a new story on the Cul- 
tural Center proposal, written by James 
D. Deane. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles and editorials I have mentioned be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Variety for July 23, 1958] 
CULTURE MAROONED IN WASHINGTON 
(By Liz Carpenter) 

WASHINGTON, July 22.—Culture doesn't cut 
much swath with Congress. 

This seems obvious by the stall now under 
way in the House Public Works Committee 
where the Fulbright-Thompson bill giving 
birth to a National Cultural Center is getting 
nowhere. 

Representative ROBERT Jones, Democrat, of 
Alabama, subcommittee chairman, promises 
hearings sometime in the future but he 
makes it clear that the further it is in the 
future the better he will like it. 

“I’m not one to get real excited about a 
cultural center,” Jones candidly confessed to 
Variety. 

Even its enthusiastic Senate sponsor, 
erudite Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, admits you have to “gimmick- 
it-up” to justify a Cultural Center to Capitol 
Hill lawmakers. 

“To win Senate approval, we had to justify 
it on another basis, namely the barbaric im- 
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pression we make on the rest of the world by 
having no auditorium for the performing arts 
in our Nation’s capital,” FULBRIGHT said. 

Another Cultural Center enemy is the Bur- 
eau of the Budget which wants to close the 
door now—in legislation—against any future 
subsidy to the center. 

“This is ridiculous,” FULBRIGHT declared. 
“There are few civilized nations in the world 
which do not subsidize the arts in one way 
or another.” 

Fulbright doesn’t expect the cultural cen- 
ter to require much annual appropriation 
because it will have a boxoffice take, unlike 
the National Art Gallery, which requires an- 
nual Federal funds of $1,500,000. 

FULBRIGHT and Representative Frank 
TuHompson, Republican, of New Jersey, are 
opposed to Budget’s desire to write into the 
law a stipulation forbidding Federal funds 
for the center's operation. 

While the bill has passed the Senate on the 
consent calendar, it will take real pushing 
on the House side to get it out of committee 
in the last frantic days of Congress. 


[From the Washington Post of July 26, 1958] 
CULTURAL Lac 


Representative ROBERT JONES ha- presented 
the District of Columbia with a challenge 
which it can ill afford to ignore. The reason 
for holding up House hearings on the Ful- 
bright-Thompson bill, he explains, is that he 
sees little community enthusiasm for the 
National Cultural Center, the bill would 
create. There is a modicum of merit in Mr. 
Jones’ observation. Perhaps the citizenry of 
Washington have been to diffident and too 
discreet about making their views known— 
forgetting that it takes a powerful whoop to 
win even a thin echo of response in the 
Halls of Congress. 

In this case, community leaders have la- 
bored long and diligently to make the cul- 
tural center a reality; they have made a 
sensible compromise with the Smithsonian 
Institution in order to insure broad support 
for a site for the center in Foggy Bottom. 
Further, it should be stressed that the city 
is asking the Government only for a loan of 
about $600,000 under the Capper-Crampton 
Act—money which must be repaid within 8 
years. Despite the obvious need for an ade- 
quate cultural center, despite wide commu- 
nity support, and despite the careful plan- 
ning labors, perhaps the citizens of Washing- 
ton have yet to apply the full force of 
opinion behind a project to give the city a 
cultural center befitting a world capital. 
The time to make that demand felt with the 
House Public Works Committee is now. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of July 27, 1958] 
SUPPORT PLEDGED FOR CENTER SITE 
(By Elsie Carper) 

Robert W. Dowling, chairman of the Amer- 
ican National Theater and Academy, pledged 
his support yesterday to a drive to raise funds 
for purchasing land necessary to round out 
the site for an opera house. 

In a telegram to District Commissioner 
Robert E. McLaughlin, Dowling said that he 
understood passage of legislation authoriz- 
ing the cultural center has been held up “by 
unavailability of funds.” 

The bill approved by the Senate and now 
pending before the House Public Buildings 
Subcommittee locates the center on approxi- 
mately 10 acres of land along the Potomac 
River in Foggy Bottom. All but one acre is 
now used by the Federal Government. Cost 
of the remaining acre has been estimated at 
$650,000. 

The National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission has said it could divert $300,000 
from funds available for park lands for the 
purchase. The Federal Government would 
have to appropriate the remainder. 
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PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION PLANNED 


Under terms of the bill, funds needed to 
construct the center—an estimated $25 mil- 
lion—would be raised through public sub- 
scription. 

Dowling, now president of the City Invest- 
ing Co. of New York, and former vice chair- 
man of the District Auditorium Commission, 
telegraphed: 

“I have stated at various times since 1951 
that it would be a privilege to help raise 
funds necessary to build a cultural center 
in the Nation's Capital worthy of our great 
country. 

“I am now amending this to read that I 
would also enthusiastically take part in any 
effort to raise the funds for the purchase of 
the one acre of land not in Federal owner- 
ship.” 

Dowling’s telegram followed a story in the 
July 23 issue of Variety, the newspaper of 
entertainment, which described the cultural 
cex.ter bill as “marooned.” 


STATES VIEW oF JONES 


Variety said that Representative ROBERT E. 
Jones, Jr., Democrat, of Alabama, chairman 
of the House Public Buildings Subcommittee, 
“promises hearings sometime in the future, 
but he makes it clear that the further it is in 
the future the better he will like it.” 

Variety quoted Jones as saying: “I'm not 
one to get real excited about a cultural 
center.” 

Jones told the Washington Post that be- 
cause of the press of other legislation it 
was unlikely that he will schedule hearings 
on the Senate bill this session. 

“I don't find too much manifestation of 
interest either from the public or in the 
House for the center,” JoNES said. 

He indicated that even if the Public 
Works Committee reported the bill, it would 
have little chance for House approval. 

Jones said the House Public Works Com- 
mittee “has been most generous” in ap- 
proving construction programs for the city 
and cited the Southwest redevelopment 
plan. 

[From the Washington Sunday Star of July 

27, 1958] 

BACKERS URGE ACTION Now ON CULTURE CEN- 
TER—DOWLING OFFERS AID IN CAMPAIGN FOR 
Pusiic FUNDS 

(By James G. Deane) 

A move to keep legislation for a Washing- 
ton National Cultural Center from being 
bypassed at this session of Congress devel- 
oped on several fronts yesterday. 

Rear Adm. Neill Phillips, retired, chair- 
man of the Committee of 100 on the Fed- 
eral City, made public a letter to members 
of a House subcommittee urging an immedi- 
ate hearing and favorable action on the 
project. 

Commissioner Robert E. McLaughlin dis- 
closed he will ask his two fellow Commis- 
sioners Tuesday to join in a similar appeal. 


DOWLING OFFERS AID 


And the office of Representative THomp- 
son, Democrat, of New Jersey, a sponsor of 
the legislation, made public an offer from 
Robert W. Dowling, New York theater leader, 
to help raise private funds to buy part of 
the land for the proposed center. The land 
question is apparently one of the stumbling 
blocks in the way of favorable Congressional 
action. 

The Senate already has approved a bi- 
partisan bill authorizing creation of the 
proposed center. The center for the per- 
forming arts under the bill would be 
located in Foggy Bottom, on a 10-acre site 
bounded by New Hampshire Avenue, 26th 
Street, Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway 
and approaches to the new Theodore Roose- 
velt Bridge. 

Most of this site already is owned by the 
District and Federal Governments. But one 
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acre in the middle is owned by the Heurich 
brewing family. This plot, appraised at 
some $650,000, would have to be purchased. 


BILL AWAITS HEARING 


The Senate-approved bill now is awaiting 
action by the Public Buildings and Grounds 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Public Works. Originally it was ex: 
that the unit would schedule a public hear- 
ing soon after the Senate action, which 
occurred on June 20. But so far the hear- 
ing has not materialized. 

Representative Jones, Democrat, of Ala- 
bama, the subcommittee chairman, could 
not be reached yesterday. Representative 
McGrecor, Republican, of Ohio, subcommit- 
tee member who is cosponsoring the bill 
with five other House Members, said he did 
not know Mr. Jones’ intentions. 

However, Mr. McGregor said he personally 
would be willing to participate in a hearing 
at anytime. He added: 

“It wouldn’t take much time to have a 
hearing and get a decision from the commit- 


In his letter to subcommittee members 
Admiral Phillips said his organization is 
greatly concerned that Congress might ad- 
journ before House action on the center. 

“We believe that it is urgent to get this 
bill on the floor of the House this session,” 
the Phillips letter said. 

The letter pointed out that failure to ob- 
tain such action now would necessitate start- 
ing the bill through Congress from scratch 
at the next session. 

“Even more important,” the letter stated, 
“is the fact, due to interest aroused all over 
the country as a result of the Brussels Fair, 
the cultural exchange programs with foreign 
countries, and the awakening interest in our 
national cultural standing, that there is at 
present an enthusiasm for a cultural center 
in Washington. 


CITES PUBLIC CONCERN 


“In fact there is deep concern on the part 
of the public over the fact that Washing- 
ton, among all the great capitals of the 
world, lacks a proper home for the perform- 
ing arts,” Admiral Phillips added. 

The District Commissioners already have 
told Congress they support the project and 
the site. They have also endorsed a pro- 
posal to acquire the privately held portion 
of the site with Capper-Cramton Act funds, 
used by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission in acquiring park land. Such an 
expenditure would have to be repaid later 
by the District. 

Mr. Dowling’s telegram, sent to Represent- 
ative THOMPSON, Mr. McLaughlin and other 
leaders Friday, apparently represented an 
alternative suggestion. The proposed use 
of Capper-Cramton funds reportedly has met 
objections within the Jones subcommittee. 

Mr. Dowling, who is chairman of the 
American National Theater and Academy 
and has been prominent in the cultural 
center planning, wired that he understood 
the bill was being held up in the House 
“by the unavailability of funds” to purchase 
the Heurich acre of land. 

The telegram said the New Yorker “would 
enthusiastically take part in any effort to 
raise funds” for the acre. 

The proposed center would be operated by 
a board of trustees including representatives 
of Congress and various Government agen- 
cies. Plans do not call for use of Govern- 
ment funds in its operation. The project 
has the backing of the Washington Board 
of Trade, Fine Arts Commission, planning 
commission, Interior Department and other 
influential organizations. 


CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, 13 
years ago at approximately this very 
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hour, those who constituted the United 

States Senate voted to adopt the char- 

ter of the United Nations. 

On that fateful day, only that great 
Scandinavian, Senator Henrik Shipstad, 
of Minnesota, and I voted against it. 
Hiram Johnson, of California, who was 
ill in the hospital, was paired against it, 
and it was his last official action before 
his death, a short time later. 

Mr. President, 13 years have passed, 
and if ever a prediction came true, it 
was a prediction I made upon this 
floor—that the adoption of the charter 
would mean perpetual war. At that 
time I marveled how our great body of 
men—a great body of fine, scholarly 
men—could vote away a part of the sov- 
ereignty of the United States. I was 
amazed at the dexterity with which some 
of the Senators speaking in favor of the 
charter twisted words in a vain attempt 
to deceive themselves that they were 
not so doing. I could not conceive of a 
great patriotic body of Senators compar- 
ing the organization of the United Na- 
tions to the organization of the Thirteen 
Colonies under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I said then that the veto power given 
to any one or more States would have 
resulted in our not adopting our Consti- 
tution, and I prophesied how the veto 
power would wreck it. Somewhat sadly 
I say this today, because I have sup- 
ported the United Nations loyally ever 
since I voted against it. What I said 
then has been proven only too true, and 
there are no provisions available for 
amending the United Nations charter. 
Russia goes happily on her way, vetoing 
what does not suit the Communists. 

In perhaps the vain hope that in some 
way the repetition of the short talk I 
gave upon this floor 13 years ago today 
may in some mysterious way help those 
now in authority to stop this hideous 
sending of our boys to all corners of the 
earth and the wasting of our billions of 
dollars, I now ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed at this point in my 
remarks what I said on this floor on 
July 28, 1945, as it appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER—SPEECH OF 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, or NORTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, JULY 
28, 1945 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, during my 

service in the Senate in behalf of the com- 

mon people, I have never sold the truth to 
serve the hour. I have no quarrel with the 
vote of any honest Senator upon this floor. 

Each one took the same oath that I took, 

namely, to defend and uphold the Constitu- 

tion of the United States of America. 

Practically all Members of this body have 
indicated that they will vote for the charter. 
Under my oath, Mr. President, and under 
my conscience, I cannot so vote. If I did 
I would feel that I was betraying the hun- 
dreds of thousands who have died in this 
war for the United States, and the hundreds 
of thousands who have sacrificed their loved 
ones and their treasure. I would be willing 
to vote for the appropriation of the last 
dollar in the United States Treasury, and 
the last dollar that we could borrow if, by 
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spending that money, we could eliminate 
war, which we all abhor and hate. I would 
unhesitatingly vote for the charter if I felt 
that it offered even the tiniest hope of a 
permanent peace. But, in spite of that, Mr. 
President, I feel from the bottom of my 
heart that the adoption of the charter— 
and, make sure, we are going to implement 
it—will mean perpetuating war. I feel that 
it will mean the enslavement of millions of 
people from Poland to India, from Korea to 
Java, as well as people in many other places 
on this earth. 

Mr. President, I feel that the adoption of 
the charter will be one step more toward 
compulsory and military conscription, and 
all that which goes with war. 

In my opinion, the charter is not at all 
similar to the Constitution of the United 
States which was adopted by the Original 
Colonies. I may say at this point that I 
agree with what the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] said 
earlier in the day, when he stated: 

Most important of all, the American Con- 
stitution went to great length to guarantee 
genuine equality to States entering into the 
Union. Neither Ben Franklin nor the other 
members of the Constitutional Convention 
would have tolerated a constitution by 
which two or three or five of the States 
were given a veto power over all of the rest. 

Mr. President, I say to you and to the 
other Members of the Senate that, in my 
judgment, if the charter had been in effect 
when the American Revolution took place, 
France and all other countries who came to 
help us would not have been able to come, 
and today we would still be a colony under 
the rule of England. 

Mr. President, in my campaign for the 
senatorship 5 years ago I pledged to the 
fathers and mothers of North Dakota that I 
would never vote to send our boys away to 
be slaughtered upon the battlefields of Eu- 
rope. I kept that pledge on this floor. I 
promised in that campaign to vote in the 
Senate to expend the last dollar, if neces- 
sary, in order to defend the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Again I say, Mr. President, that I 
kept that pledge to the people of North 
Dakota. 

Having so pledged myself, and having 
been elected to my senatorship upon such 
pledge, and not having been elected to cre- 
ate an organization to which we would give 
a promise, either express or implied, that it 
would have authority to send our boys all 
over the earth, I cannot support the charter. 
I believe it is fraught with danger to the 
American people, and to American institu- 
tions. I further believe that when a candi- 
date for office pledges himself by specific 
promises, those promises should be honored, 
regardless of the political consequences 
which may follow to the candidate who 
made them. 

Furthermore, Mr, President, I reiterate 
that we ought not to vote on this charter 
in the absence of our 11,000,000 fighting 
men and women. They are now away, and 
we do not know what their attitude will be 
upon their return, after having been to the 
four corners of the earth and after having 
fought upon the seven seas. We sit here, 
Mr. President, in our fine offices and upon 
this senatorial floor, blissfully ignorant of 
what those 11,000,000 veterans may be 
thinking. After all, they constitute the 
backbone of the common people of America. 
Certainly there is no reason for such a 
hurry to pass this charter that some steps 
could not have been taken to have referred 
the matter to the people of the country, in- 
cluding the men and women in the Armed 
Forces, before the final vote was taken upon 
it. As their representative here in the Sen- 
ate, I cannot, I will not, God helping me, 
vote for a measure which I believe to be un- 
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lawful under our Constitution, a measure 
which, in my opinion, betrays the very peo- 
ple who sent us to the Senate as their repre- 
sentatives, 


INCREASED USE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRIAL PUR- 
POSES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 4100) to provide for the increased 
use of agricultural products for indus- 
trial purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, last 
week the Senate considered this bill for a 
short while. There was some discussion 
of it. Consideration of it was postponed 
because some Members of the Senate de- 
sired to make a few remarks about the 
bill. 

Mr. President, at this point in the Rec- 
orp I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed a report from the Department 
of Agriculture in the form of a letter ad- 
dressed to me as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
dated July 11, 1958, signed by E. L. Peter- 
son, Assistant Secretary. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., July 11, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: We are bringing 
to your attention our views concerning S. 
4100, a bill “to provide for the increased use 
of agricultural products for industrial pur- 
poses.” During the course of consideration 
by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the general subject with which 
S. 4100 is concerned, representatives of this 
Department outlined for the committee the 
general views with respect thereto which are 
held by this Department. 

The Department of Agriculture emphati- 
cally supports research as a means of widen- 
ing the uses of farm-produced commodities. 
Specifically we believe research is the most 
effective means of broadening the use of 
such commodities for industrial purposes. 

The Department would welcome the op- 
portunity to undertake an expanded program 
of utilization research. We made a request 
in our 1959 budget presentation to the Con- 
gress for further expansion of our on-going 
research work in this field. That request 
was substantially reduced by the Congress. 
Were the Congress now to create a new 
agency to undertake what the Department 
is now doing or what the Department can 
do, such an agency would likely have the 
same source of funds as the Department 
now has; namely, appropriations. 

The fact is, no new administrative entity 
as proposed in S. 4100 is needed. We trust 
therefore that the bill will not be enacted. 

Research on the development of new uses 
for agricultural products is now conducted in 
a separate unit in the Department. This 
unit has no other responsibilities. The uti- 
lization research unit is separately budgeted 
and separately directed but its efforts are 
coordinated with all other research in the 
Department through the Administrator of 
the Agricultural Research Service and an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Coordination of utilization research with 
related research is essential to effective utili- 
zation research. 

Utilization, production, and marketing re- 
search are complimentary. No one field can 
be neglected without adversely affecting the 
others. 

Successful industrial uses are dependent 
upon efficient marketing practices and upon 
availability of raw materials of high quality 
in adequate supply. This, in turn, is de- 
pendent upon production research on prob- 
lems that may affect raw material supply, 
and improved production practices to lower 
raw material costs. Utilization research can- 
not operate in a vacuum of other agricul- 
tural knowledge. 

The utilization research unit has modern 
facilities that can be enlarged to conduct any 
expanded program that is visualized. These 
laboratories are staffed with the most ca- 
pable professional personnel in their fields 
in the country today, who are ready and 
eager to assume the responsibility for staffing 
and directing an expanded program in this 
area, The laboratories operate with the 
close counsel of more than 500 of the coun- 
try’s experts in the agricultural, industrial, 
and academic fields. They enlist the aid, 
through contract and other agreements, of 
universities, research institutions, and indus- 
trial users wherever such cooperation can 
further their programs. The laboratories 
have developed intimate working relation- 
ships with the industries that can best and 
most promptly accept and commercialize 
their successful research developments. 

Furthermore, we are now engaged in 
utilizing foreign research resources to com- 
plement our own domestic utilization re- 
search work. Public Law 480 generated 
foreign currencies are being used for this 
effort. 

The Department can effectively conduct 
a utilization research program of whatever 
magnitude and complexity the Congress may 
desire without the delay and confusion that 
would be inevitable with the creation of a 
separate agency even though such an agency 
is within the Department of Agriculture. 

Present Department programs are closely 
coordinated with the research programs of 
the State agricultural experiment stations 
and with other public and private research 
agencies. These established, day-to-day 
working relationships are vital to the suc- 
cess of the research and must be maintained 
if our research is to continue to be most 
effective. To establish a new and separate 
administrator for utilization research would 
tend to destroy the present relationships 
without any compensating benefits. More- 
over, the new agency proposed would be in 
competition with present efforts—a compe- 
tition for which no benefit can be demon- 
strated. 

Much has been said of the need for a hard- 
headed, businessman's approach to the prob- 
lem of developing new industrial uses for 
farm crops—for a dramatic promotional ef- 
fort to encourage use of agricultural prod- 
ucts as industrial raw material—for employ- 
ing vigorous selling techniques and super- 
salesmanship to induce industry into accept- 
ing new products and processes. Properly 
timed and properly used each of these has 
its place. 

However, there are two steps in the com- 
mercialization of any new use or process 
and there is but one order in which they can 
occur. Research to discover what is to be ap- 
plied must come first. Then, and only then, 
can translation to industrial use take place. 

Research must be done by capable scien- 
tists under capable direction. It must be 
carried to the point where it can be shown 
that a product can be produced from agri- 
cultural raw materials to sell competitively 
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with like products and that supplies of 
proper quality raw material are assured for 
continuing production. When this stege is 
reached, alert industries can readily deter- 
mine whether manufacturing the product 
will provide enough profit to induce them 
to add it to their line or substitute it for 
existing items. If the product can be made 
profitably, industry will adopt it; if it can- 
not, industry will reject it and no salesman- 
ship will alter its position. 

Since this sequence of events in the com- 
mercialization of a new product or process is 
inescapable, premature promotional or sales 
campaigns can discredit research and be dis- 
astrous. On the other hand, promotional 
effort can be most effective if focused on 
accelerating the wide adoption of proven 
products and processes. This is precisely the 
present practice in the Department. Vig- 
orous action is taken to accelerate the wide 
industrial adoption of new developments. 
There is now no great lag between the com- 
pletion of research and industrial applica- 
tion of the results. 

We also object to the creation of an inde- 
pendent agency because it would be in direct 
conflict with widely accepted principles of 
sound administration. The Department of 
Agriculture has already in operation a 
thoroughly competent organization amply 
staffed and equipped in part to undertake 
the job. To set up a new agency headed by 
an Administrator, only nominally subject 
to the direction of the Secretary, would be 
to thwart the whole purpose of the Depart- 
ment reorganization to which this adminis- 
tration gave so much thought immediately 
upon assuming office. The Department's 
work is going forward smoothly and effi- 
ciently under the present organization. To 
erode the Secretary’s authorities by creation 
of a new and separate agency in the De- 
partment would serve no useful purpose. It 
would only weaken his oversight of Depart- 
ment affairs and his ability to discharge his 
obligations as the responsible head of a 
Government department. 

The bill contains certain other authorities 
that the Department does not regard as nec- 
essary or desirable. These are: 

Subsection 4 (e): Incentive payments to 
farmers and to industry to hasten the estab- 
lishment of a new crop or of a new indus- 
trial use. The general purposes of this pro- 
vision can be achieved through exercise of 
existing authority. A contract can be set up 
with a farmer, for example, to grow a new 
crop under typical conditions and deliver it 
at harvest to one of our research installations 
for further experimental work or to a manu- 
facturer for processing. The manufacturer, 
too, could, if need be, be paid through con- 
tract for manufacturing a newly developed 
product from the new crop or from any crop. 
Having acquired a supply of the new product 
it could be arranged through a third contract 
to place it experimentally in the various 
markets which might ultimately absorb it. 
It could thus be learned how it would be 
used and what it would bring in each such 
market, what its advantages and disadvan- 
tages might be as compared to related prod- 
ucts and how its disadvantages might be 
overcome. The incentive-payment provision 
of subsection 4 (e) is accordingly unneces- 


sary. 

Subsection 4 (g): Direct the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to make delivery of stocks 
of commodities to be used for research and 
other purposes. Extension of the responsi- 
bilities of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
as proposed by this subsection would impose 
a most difficult administrative load on the 
Corporation while accomplishing little or 
nothing toward attaining the objectives of 
the legislation. Furthermore a directive to 
the Corporation to make available stocks for 
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the broad purposes of subsection 4 (g) with- 
out reimbursement, except as might be de- 
rived from the use made, could result in huge 
losses to the Corporation which would have 
to be overcome by appropriations to restore 
capital impairment. It goes without saying 
that surplus stocks should be available under 
suitable safeguards for research purposes. 
Authority for making them available, how- 
ever, already exists in other legislation. The 
provisions under which they can be made 
available are adequate. Subsection 4 (g) in 
the bill is unnecessary and undesirable. 

Subsection 4 (1): Incentive payments to 
private citizens for suitable and acceptable 
suggestions to implement the program speci- 
fied in the bill. The payment of incentives 
to individuals in accord with this subsection 
would not contribute to the success of utili- 
zation research. Though the mobilization of 
every possible idea on utilization research is 
a most worthy objective it would not be at- 
tained by the proposed means. The prob- 
lems involved in administering such a system 
would be exceedingly difficult of solution. 
Primary protection is afforded the ideas of 
individuals through our long established and 
effective United States patent system. 
Through it ideas and inventions are charac- 
terized as property which can be sold, li- 
censed, or exercised for a return commen- 
surate with their worth. Since their value 
can seldom be assessed accurately at their 
inception it is clearly fairer to the inventor 
to let the return be based on actual use as 
would happen over a period of time under 
the patent system. The Department of Agri- 
culture’s files contain many research ideas 
of individuals submitted over the years. 
Many are good, though it is true the propor- 
tion is not great. Many, however, are al- 
ready being investigated or have been inves- 
tigated in the past and in many cases the 
same idea is submitted by several almost 
simultaneously. Administration of an in- 
centive system would require staff and rec- 
ords comparable to those of the Patent Office 
itself. It would be much more satisfactory 
to obtain the services and ideas of individuals 
through consulting arrangements under 
existing authority. 

S. 4100 does contain some provisions which 
would materially aid our. present research 
work. Under the authorities of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 and the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946, the 
financing of an expanded program of utili- 
zation research can be accomplished through 
regular appropriation processes should the 
Congress determine expansion is desired. 
However, there are certain additional au- 
thorities contained in S. 4100 that would 
materially aid in the conduct of our utiliza- 
tion and other research. These are: 

1. Subsection 4 (b): To make grants for 
limited periods to research institutions for 
conduct of new uses investigations. The 
science departments of the land-grant and 
other colleges and universities have experi- 
enced research people—professors and re- 
search assistants—that are capable of mak- 
ing substantial contribution to new uses 
research if provided support for their ef- 
forts. The Department does not now have 
authority to support the research of these 
individuals even though many are outstand- 
ing experts in their respective flelds and 
could bring to bear upon the new uses prob- 
lem unique experience and techniques. The 
Department’s program would benefit ma- 
terially by having opportunity to avail itself 
through grants of this pool of talent. 

2. Subsection 4 (k): To grant exclusive 
licenses for limited periods for the use of 
Government patents to carry out trial com- 
mercialization of new crops or new uses for 
agricultural products. Many patents are is- 
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sued each year as the result of the Depart- 
ment’s utilization research. These patents 
are assigned to the Secretary and are avail- 
able for use free of any licensing charge by 
a competent organization desirous of operat- 
ing under them. Under these circumstances 
many industrial organizations are reluctant 
to invest sizable sums in the developmental 
aspects of a new use or process covered by 
Government patent since they recognize that 
any other industrial organization can 
promptly take advantage of their experience 
and manufacture the same product. Were 
the Department able to grant an exclusive 
license for a limited period to a competent 
organization that is willing to undertake the 
expense of developmental studies on a Gov- 
ernment invention, we believe the time when 
agricultural raw materials will be used for 
this purpose would be materially shortened. 
The exclusive licensing would provide a lim- 
ited means for partially compensating indus- 
trial organizations for the cost of develop- 
ment studies. 

3. Section 5: To provide graduate scholar- 
ships and fellowships to individuals pursu- 
ing studies in sciences having application in 
agricultural research. Agricultural research 
needs top-flight scientists of practically 
every discipline—chemists, engineers, bac- 
teriologists, biologists. Expanding research 
programs in industry, medicine, and defense 
require such scientists, too, and competition 
for the best is brisk. Means for encourag- 
ing scientists to pursue graduate studies 
that fit them for research on new uses for 
agricultural products would insure a sup- 
ply of scientists capable of stepping into the 
Department's expanding programs after grad- 
uation. Many scientists are for the most part 
lost to agriculture under present circum- 
stances. We are planning to consult with the 
National Science Foundation regarding suit- 
able steps aimed at meeting this situation. 
We, therefore, believe that action on this 
matter should be deferred. 

4. Section 3: The part of this section that 
would fix the compensation of not more than 
10 positions, which require the services of 
especially qualified professional personnel, 
at rates above the Classification Act authority 
would help the Department materially in 
retaining and recruiting research leaders. 
Competition for top-flight scientists is vig- 
orous. An expanded utilization research pro- 
gram would require that we retain our pres- 
ent key scientists and recruit the best 
scientists we can obtain to assume leader- 
ship in new program phases. 

As in the past, the Department recognizes 
the profound import of utilization research 
and is prepared to administer such programs 
to the full extent they may be authorized 
and supported by the Congress. An ex- 
panded utilization research program is 
needed. We have approximately doubled our 
research work in 5 years. We asked that it 
be further expanded. The Congress did not 
provide all the funds for this purpose which 
we requested. 

Research can broaden current uses of agri- 
cultural commodities and it can develop new 
uses. But to do this most effectively, the 
program must be organized and conducted 
in a manner designed to make research 
effective. 

The Department has been doing research 
for 96 years. It has had nearly two decades 
of successful experience in utilization re- 
search. We believe we know how research 
should be conducted. We have developed our 
current organization for research after much 
experience. It is a good organization. 
Utilization research can be expanded in this 
organization more effectively than in any 
other arrangement. 

Key staff and facilities are available. We 
are ready to go. Expansion in this area will 
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bring within reach objectives that otherwise 
will require years to attain. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submissiom of 
this report, 

Sincerely, 
E. L. PETERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Department of Agriculture takes the po- 
sition there is now sufficient legislation 
on the statute books to carry out the 
purposes described in the pending 
measure. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry held hearings in 1956, and again 
this year, in respect to the various bills 
dealing with the subject of the bill; that 
is, research into new industrial uses for 
agricultural products. 

The committee has had before it a 
number of measures—S, 3503 was intro- 
duced and considered during the last 
Congress. During the present Congress 
we had S. 3697 introduced by my distin- 
guished friend from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] and other Senators; S. 724 
introduced by the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART] and other Senators; S. 
2306 introduced by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] and other Sen- 
ators; S. 1238 introduced by the Senators 
from South Dakota and North Dakota 
(Mr. Munpr and Mr. Youncl; S. 3215 
introduced by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munprt]; S. 3489 introduced 
by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and other Senators; and S. 2952 
introduced by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Proxmire]. 

The committee sought to take the good 
out of each of those bills and incorpo- 
rate it in one bill, which the committee 
reported to the Senate under the desig- 
nation of S. 4100. 

The committee let remain in the law 
what is now provided with respect to 
agricultural research. The committee 
did not in any manner change what was 
already in the law, nor did it modify it, 
but it added a few provisions which we 
thought were necessary in order to give 
to the Department of Agriculture ample 
authority to conduct research into new 
industrial uses of agricultural products, 
for the purpose of finding new articles to 
be made from such products, and thus 
provide a new means of disposing of our 
agricultural surpluses. 

There has been great demand in recent 
years for the expansion and acceleration 
of activities in this field, and many have 
expressed the belief that expansion along 
this line holds the solution to many of 
our agricultural problems. 

This bill is designed to provide for such 
expansion and acceleration. It creates 
a new agency in the Department of Agri- 
culture to coordinate and expedite efforts 
in this field. The new agency would be 
known as the Agricultural Research and 
Industrial Administration. 

I wish to say at this point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that, at the suggestion of my good 
friend from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
the committee saw fit to create this 
agency along the same lines followed in 
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the setting up of the agency which was 
created by the Congress in the early 
1930’s, when the REA bill was enacted. 

The bill provides the agency with au- 
thority to hire the best staff available, 
including an administrator at $20,000 a 
year, 3 deputy administrators at $17,500 
a year, 10 especially qualified scientific or 
professional personnel, at $19,000 a year, 
and temporarily to contract for special- 
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Act. 


ists without regard to the Classification 


The new agency will have all the au- 
thority of the Department in this field, 
plus considerable additional authority. 
A comparison of the existing authority 
of the Department, the authority pro- 
vided by the bill, and the authority pro- 
posed in various other bills studied by 
the committee, is set forth on pages 6 
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to 9 of the report. The authorities shown 


in boldface type are those not provided 


by existing law. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the part of the report to which 
I have just referred. 

There being no objection, the extract 
from the report (No. 1795) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Provision 


Administering 
agency. 


8. 724 


Independent Industrial 


Agricultural Products 
Administration (also 
creates Industrial Agricul- 
tural Products Agency 
within Department of 


of Agriculture, sub- 
to direction and con- 
trol of Administrator). 


Duties............-..| To conduct research, make 


field studies, conduct lab- 
oratory and field experi- 
ments, commercial test- 
ing procedures and main- 
tenance and operation of 
manufacturing facilities to 
rove the commercial 
feasibility of volume pro- 
duction and otherwise 
promote the finding, de- 
velopment, and commer- 
cial use of new, increased. 
extended and perfected 


Fonai and authori- | To nhs paecer existing facilities 


1 Assuming that this subsection authorizes use of Mv currencies under Public 
Law 480 for the general purposes of agricultural products research and development, 
then this authority adds to the present authority in sec. 104 (a) of Public Law 480 to 


personne! of 


mor other n 
employ technical or scien- 
tific personnel without re- 
gard to civil service laws, 
ODOT or retain on con- 

basis, individuals, 
public and private organi- 
zations, including land- 
grant colleges and uni- 
versities to conduct re- 


pensation or at not to 
exceed $50 per diem, 
make grants for fellow- 
ships and scholarships, 


conduct research in market development. 


8. 2306 


cultural 


Independent A; 
ndustrial 


Researeh and 
Board. 


To formulate, enter into 
contracts Kyss gsr ar- 
rangements for ing 
pai and coordinate pro- 


programs to find 
and develop new indus- 
trial uses and new crops 
for aaar i ne sa 


processes 
ain ri his agricultural ird 
ucts for Prep er Five's 
poses, pilot-scale tests, 
trial _ commercialization, 
market studies, and ac- 
tivities for commercial 
acceptance and utilization 
of results of research, in- 
centive payments to farm- 
ers for new crops and to 
industrial users for utili- 
zation of new crops, proć- 
esses and uses, expansion 

tural research 
facilities and equipment, 
and program to increase 
supply of trained scien- 
tists, 


To acy director and 
and scientific 

personnel without regard 
civil service laws and 
Classification Act, with 
unstated limitation on 
rates of compensation, to 
enter into contracts or 
other arrangements for 
research and development 
activities, including pilot- 
scale tons, by Leg ow 
corporations, nonprofit or 
research 


Law 480 are available for 


such purpose, to make 
loans or grants for acquisi- 
vhs or expansion of 

ies for research or 


8. 3697 


Independent . Agricultural 
Research and Industrial 
Board. 


To coordinate and expedite 
activities toward research, 
pilot-plant development, 
trial commercialization 
and industrial uses, with 
Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, educational in- 
stitutions, 


search tions, trade 
associations, individuals 
and industri corpora- 


tions in expanding indus- 
trial utilization of farm 
and forest products and 
development of new crops. 


Existing law 


Secretary of Agriculture..... 


To conduct and to stimulate 
research into the laws and 
rinciples underlying the 
buss roblems of agricul- 
ture its broadest as- 
pects, including research 
relating to development 
new and improved 
methods of utilization of 
plant and animal com- 
modities at all stages from 
original producer through 
to the ultimate consumer, 
research relating to devel- 
opment of present, new, 
and extended uses an 
markets for agricultural 
commodities and byprod- 
ucts in commerce, manu- 


home and a 
particular reference to sur- 
plus commodities, re- 
search on new cro) 
plants and animals, for- 
eign and native, particu- 
larly -crops and plants 
adapted to chemical and 
manufacturing use, Te- 
search relating to new 
and more profitable uses 
of agricultural resou 
sec. 1 of the Research an 
Marketing Act (7 U. 8. O. 
427); to conduct researches 
into and to develo; 
scientific, chemical and 
techni uses and new 
and extended markets and 
outlets for farm commod- 
ities and products and by- 
products thereof. Such 
research and development 
shall be devoted primar- 
ily to those farm com- 
modities in which there 
are regular or seasonal sur- 
pluses, a here) products 
icaltura Sec. 202, 
rn eared: “Adjustment 
Aot of 1938 (7 U. 8. O. 


292). 
To riper gid without paai To contract with publie or 


service laws and 
Classification Act, a direc- 
tor and technical, legal 
and other clerical em- 
ployees or consultants on 
a salary, rel 
diem 
stated limitation on 
amount of annual com- 


and other Federal agen- 
cies, land t institu- 
experiment 
stations, to contract with 
State agencies, State and 
other universities, and 
colleges, nonprofit or prof- 
it-making research organ- 
izations, and private cor- 
porstions, including agree- 
ments to share costs, to 
Sonnet with foreign indi- 

uals, organizations, in- 


rivate organizations or 

dividuals, without re- 
gard to R. $. 3709 or R. 8. 
3648, for research work to 
continue nat not more than 
4 years, to purchase 
rent land and construct or 


tem 
regard to civil service ar 
or Classification Act, to 
establish advisory com- 
mittees. (The pronome 
is authority contained in 
the Research and Mar- 
keting Act); to use Public 
Law 480 foreign currencies 
for research in market de- 
ene (see, 104 (a) of 
Pub! Law 480, 


h 


Committee bill 


A new Agricultural Re- 
search and Industrial Ad- 
ministration established in 
Department of Agriculture 
with Administrator exer- 


To coordinate and expedite 
efforts to develop, through 
» new indus 
uses, and increased use 
under existing processes, of 
agricultural Srodtions to 
develop new pe nag 
crops; and to reduce the 
stocks of CCC commodi- 


To utilize facilities of Federal 


out regard to 
imbursement require- 
side es to make contracts 

ments for com- 

ane market ac- 
cep cance and economic 
feasibility of industrial uti- 
lization; to extend incen- 
tives to farmers or industry 
for new crops a new in- 
dustrial uses; grant 
agricultural TELA iaer 
amortization tax certifi- 
cates; to direct CCO to 
deliver stocks of commod- 


2 This authority supplements the present authority in sec. 104 (a) of Public Law 
480 to conduct research in market development. 
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Existing law 


commodities avail- 
able on a reimbursable 
basis for new or byproduct 
uses or for other than 
arei use (CCC Ohar- 
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Committee bill 


ities for use in research, 

pilot plant tea trial 

of manufacture ion, epore 
aipg en 


or new or byproduct om 
with Goe paying handlin: 
and delivery charges an 
receiving funds, if any, 
obtain for commodities; 
to make contracts or leases 
for private operation of 
transi proi y or fa- 
cilities; to make 


loans or 
grants to 


Provision 8. 724 8. 2306 8. 3697 
Powers and authori- grant licenses for use of velopment activities, to ee al learning = 
ties—Continued patents resulting from re- make loans or payments private corporations and 

search with or without to farmers for conversion use Public Law 480 for- 
payment of royalty. to new crops, to make eign currencies for such 
processing or other pay- purposes, to provide re- 
Hons alising or Garry. | fellows scholarships 
ons for 0) ps 
ing out trial commercia and similar aids, to con- 
ization of new Lge proc- tract for Peele ag erg o of 

esses and uses, to provide research resul 
grants, student at fellowships commercial scale opera- 
scho! educatio: tions, to provide incentives 
institutions, cana to stu- to farmers or to industry 
dents for training of scien- for new crops or new in- 
tists, and to direct Secre- dustrial use, to grant cer- 
of Agriculture to tificates for tax amortiza- 
e available CCO sur- tion of new facilities over 
us cultural com- a period of 60 months, par- 
modities for research and ticularly for equipment 
trial commercialization on and facilities for produc- 
a reimbursable tion and processing of new 
ope and trial commer- 
ci aiton facilities, to 
direct CCC to deliver 
stocks of commodities for 
use in research, pilot plant 
operation, commer- 
cialization, export of man- 
ufactured crops or new or 
HEA Seca Kanes: with 
CCC paying han and 
delivery charges and re- 
ving funds, if any, ob- 
tained by Board for com- 
modities: to make con- 
ne — for private 
se m of acq or 
nsferred property, to 
publish results of research 
and application thereof, 
to provide in contracts for 
own p or use of in- 
ventions, to establish ad- 
visory committees on a 
compensated and to 
Petite rules and regula- 

ions. 

Financing--.........| $100,000,000 annual appro- | Permanent financing by use ermanent financing by use 

priation authorized. of custom receipts, in- of 15 percent of custom re- 
creasing from 5 percent in ceipts with carryover of 
1958 to 15 percent in 1960 $150,000,000. 
and thereafter, with a 
carryover of $150,000,000. 

Reports........-...-- Semiannual reports to Con- | Annual report to Congress | Annual report to Congress 
with recommendation for around January. 
additional legislation. 

E DEAN ER E EEE NE P Sl expressed that Board | Board may not directly con- 

1 not engage directly duct research, ged 
research or develop- plants or processes, 
on activities, piv has engage in bask 

ES ES RETR ay NEI SUMS NERA E AER Tra HSS OE A SN ‘Transfer of 2 alcohol plante 


directed, and transfer of 
other facilities for use un- 
der the aet authorized. 
Files and records of Yea 


turned over to Board. 


acq 

pansion of facilities and 
equipment; to provide in 
contracts for ownership or 
use of inventions; to grant 

exclusive licenses with or 
without payment BOAI 
for not to exceed 5 years; 
to make incentive awards 
to private citizens for useful 
suggestions; to test produc- 
tion ures on & com- 
mercial basis maintain 
and operate manufacturing 
facilities and acquire or 
build manufacturing plants 
and equipment; to provide 
auei ren iat ps and 
lowships; to fix the com- 
pensation for not more than 
10 scientific or professional 
gan at rates provided 
f Aug. 1, 1957; to 
contract for or temporarily 

employ special services, 


Annual cp Yn nse in oP 'such san authorization 
med of si 


amounts den 


uch ae as may be 
sy by Congress author: 


Annual report to Congress 
not later than Jan. 20. 


Definition of icultural 
oducts and farm and 
forest. products. Transfer 


of Governmen fa- 
cilities authorized not- 
withstanding any other 


vision of law (such as 
they be “excess” as 
uired for transfer under 

40 U. 8. O. 483). 


Mr. ELLENDER. In addition to uti- 
lizing the existing authority of the De- 
partment, the new agency would be em- 
powered—and this expresses in a few 
sentences the additional power proposed 
to be given to the Department—as fol- 
lows: 

First, to make research grants for 
periods not exceeding 5 years. 

Second, to use foreign currencies gen- 
erated under Public Law 480, 83d Con- 
gress, for any of its purposes without 
appropriation. 

Third, to make contracts for commer- 
cialization, market acceptance, and eco- 
nomie feasibility tests of industrial uses 
and processes. 

Fourth, to provide incentives for the 
establishment of new crops and new in- 
dustrial uses. 

Fifth, to grant certificates for the 
rapid amortization of new facilities for 
tax purposes. 

Mr. President, in regard to the fifth 
point I have just mentioned, I under- 
stand the Treasury Department has ob- 
jected to the language of the bill giving 


to the Department authority to grant 
certificates. I received a communica- 
tion through my good friend, the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], in respect 
to that section of the bill. There is no 
question that the bill seeks in certain 
instances an exemption from the pay- 
ment of certain taxes. All of us know 
that tax measures must originate in the 
House of Representatives. Rather than 
have any discussion about. it or any ob- 
jection to it, Mr. President, if it is agree- 
able to Senators who are very much in- 
terested in the bill, I move at this time 
that subsection (f) of section 4 be 
stricken from the bill. That is the por- 
tion of the bill which deals with tax 
amortization. I do not suppose there 
will be any objection to the motion. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I well understand the problem 
involving committee jurisdiction, but the 
matter goes further than that. It in- 
volves the inherent power of the House 
and of the Senate. The language would 
affect revenue. Therefore, for my part, 


I shall not resist the motion to strike out 
section 4 (f). 

I commend the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and its chairman, 
for giving attention to this particular 
phase of the measure. It is important. 
It will serve to further the program. It is 
my hope that the appropriate commit- 
tee, with the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House, will give the matter its 
attention. As this program becomes a 
reality, rapid tax amortization, in order 
to expedite the facilities needed to make 
a good, economic use of our surpluses, 
will be provided. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest to my good friend from Nebraska 
that when the bill goes to the House the 
particular subsection in question can be 
reincorporated in the bill, if the House 
determines that it should be included in 
the bill. 

Mr.CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would then be 
possible to place the subsection in the 
bill, if and when the bill is passed by 
the House, or it might be included in a 
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revenue measure originating in the 
House if that course should be deemed 
preferable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana to strike sub- 
section (f) from section 4 of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
now move that appropriate changes be 
made to renumber the remaining sub- 
sections of section 4, and that the clerk 
be authorized to make such technical 
changes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I continue the 
enumeration of the new powers which 
would be given to the Department: 

Sixth, to utilize commodities owned by 
Commodity Credit Corporation for re- 
search and other purposes; 

Seventh, to contract for the private 
operation of Government facilities 
transferred to it; 

Eighth, to assist those contracting with 
it, by loans or grants, in the acquisition 
of facilities; 

Ninth, to provide for the equitable dis- 
position of inventions produced under 
its contracts in a manner not incon- 
sistent with the patent laws; 

Tenth, to grant exclusive licenses for 
up to 5 years for patents controlled by 
the Department; 

Eleventh, to pay incentive awards to 
private citizens for program suggestions; 

Twelfth, to test production procedures 
on a commercial basis and acquire and 
operate manufacturing plants, and 

Thirteenth, to provide graduate schol- 
arships and fellowships in fields related 
to agricultural research. 

Mr. President, the bill authorizes the 
transfer to the new Agency of any Gov- 
ernment-owned facility needed by it, to- 
gether with related funds and personnel. 
The new Agency would report annually 
on its activities. The authority for the 
appropriation of whatever amount is 
needed to carry out the provisions of 
the act is included in the bill. 

Mr, President, I understand there will 
be some discussion by some of the au- 
thors of the original bill. If there are 
no questions, I am glad to yield the 
floor. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, first I 
wish to say I appreciate the instructive 
comments given by the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

This is indeed a happy day for the 
senior Senator from South Dakota, who, 
along with other Members of the Sen- 
ate, has been laboring in the direction 
of bringing a piece of proposed legisla- 
tion such as this before the Senate for 
a good long while. 

As the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry 
pointed out, we held extensive hearings 
with respect to a whole series of bills 
which were introduced, some of which 
were coauthored by the senior Senator 
from South Dakota. Some bills had 
the sponsorship of over half the mem- 
bership of the Senate. 
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Our hearings were held not on any 
specific bill, but instead on the general 
idea of stepping up industrial utilization 
of farm products in America. After the 
hearings were completed, we met many 
times in the committee room of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and tried to work out, from the 
various bills, a single piece of legisla- 
tion which would represent the best 
features of all of the bills under con- 
sideration and would add to those fea- 
tures the ideas brought out in the hear- 
ings which were not incorporated in 
any bill which was at that time before 
the committee for consideration. 

Consequently, Mr. President, S. 4100 
represents the labors of the committee, 
and places before the Senate, as a com- 
mittee bill, a piece of proposed legisla- 
tion which should justify the unanimous 
support of the United States Senate. 
We had a farm bill before us last week, 
Mr. President, which passed with an 
overwhelming vote. As I recall, only 11 
Members of the Senate voted against 
that bill, and some of those Members 
come from highly metropolitan areas 
far removed from the real farming op- 
erations of America. It was an unusual 
accomplishment to find so many Mem- 
bers of the Senate agreeing on any ap- 
proach to farm legislation, but I dare 
to hope, Mr. President, that today we 
shall pass this farm bill by even a 
greater vote in support of this bill than 
was recorded for the bill which passed 
last week. 

Mr. President, so that we can dem- 
onstrate to the House of Representa- 
tives, as I hope we will, the unanimity 
of support for this proposal, I ask 
unanimous consent that the yeas and 
nays be ordered on passage of S. 4100. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and the yeas and nays are or- 
dered on passage of S. 4100. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the real 
purpose of the proposed legislation has 
been brought out by the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 
I should like to point out for emphasis, 
however, a few of the provisions of the 
bill which were written in our committee 
action. 

The first to which I wish to refer was 
alluded to by the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
when he was kind enough to attribute 
to the senior Senator from South Dakota 
the authorship of a suggestion that such 
a division of activity in the Department 
of Agriculture should be dignified and 
elevated to the point that it would op- 
erate on the same basis of importance 
and independence as the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration has operated so 
successfully in this country for so long. 
I was happy that the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry accepted that 
suggestion of the senior Senator from 
South Dakota. I think it is an impor- 
tant matter. As the Department of 
Agriculture correctly says in its letter, 
in which it damns with faint praise the 
proposed legislation now before us and 
indicates it does not think such is neces- 
sary, and as the record shows, a lot of 
work is now being done by the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture in this general field 
today. The fact remains, however, that 
the work is not being adequately done 
and the work which is being done is not 
being adequately publicized. Im addi- 
tion, far from adequate use is being 
made of research conclusions and re- 
search productions already made at the 
laboratory at Peoria and the other re- 
search projects of the Department of 
Agriculture. Consequently we need this 
entirely new approach to this highly im- 
portant program. 

Therefore, I felt, and the committee 
felt, it was time to spotlight this activity 
in the Department of Agriculture—to 
spotlight it, in the first place, by elevat- 
ing it to the same administrative dignity 
as the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and to fix, specifically, the respon- 
sibility for its administration; to spot- 
light it, in the second place, by providing 
an Administrator appointed for the 
comparatively long term of 6 years and 
subject to the confirmation of the United 
States Senate; and to spotlight it, in the 
third place, by requiring that reports 
be made periodically to the Congress so 
that we can find out what is being done 
under the responsibility we repose in 
the new Administrator for Agricultural 
Research and Industrial Administration 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

I point that out as the first great, con- 
structive, new step which is to be 
achieved by the proposed legislation. 

In the various representations which 
were made to the Senate by the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee, Mr. 
President, he pointed out some of the 
specific powers and duties of the new 
Administrator and of the new Adminis- 
tration. I want to mention 1 or 2 of 
those powers and duties which I think 
are of special significance. 

Mr. President, the first is the fact that 
the legislation empowers the Adminis- 
trator to make contracts with foreign in- 
dividuals, organizations, institutions of 
learning, or private corporations where 
payment can be made in foreign currency 
accumulated under Public Law 480, 83d 
Congress. 

I think it is noteworthy to point out 
that in some foreign countries today 
greater progress has been made toward 
the utilization of farm products syn- 
thetically in industrial activity than has 
been accomplished in the United States. 
One illustration which is especially note- 
worthy in that connection is the highly 
successful experimental work being done 
in foreign countries in the utilization of 
commercial alcohol as an automotive 
fuel. Commercial alcohol made from 
farm products in other countries has 
been used very successfully, mixed with 
gasoline, for the propulsion of automo- 
biles and other gasoline-driven machin- 
ery abroad. 

Some time ago I reported to the Senate 
on legislation introduced about a year 
ago by Representative BENJAMIN F. JEN- 
sen of Iowa and myself to provide for 
such an experimental program in the 
United States, to provide the encourage- 
ment, direction, and implementation for 
a program which would compel or pro- 
vide tax concessions for utilization in 
interstate commerce of a certain mix- 
ture of commercial alcohol with gasoline 
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in our automotive fuel. That legislation 
is still pending before the Senate and 
the House. 

We appeared before the Welsh com- 
mittee, which studied industrial uses of 
farm products, and made a report to 
them. They included mention of the 
findings in their report. Studies are con- 
tinuing in this country, but I look with 
considerable optimism to the fact that 
this legislation provides that the Admin- 
istrator be directed to make contracts 
with foreign individuals, organizations, 
institutions of learning, and private cor- 
porations, payment to be made in Public 
Law 480 funds, to find out from them 
what their research and know-how have 
made available to the world in this field. 
From those sources I am confident that 
we shall learn much, and learn fast, with 
regard to the great potentiality for the 
consumption of American farm products, 
once a portion of them is reduced to com- 
mercial alcohol, to be mixed with gaso- 
line to be used as fuel in the propulsion 
of automotive equipment, trucks, trac- 
tors, and automobiles. 

Another feature of this legislation 
which appeals to me especially is the 
fact that it authorizes and directs the 
Administrator to make contacts, con- 
tracts, and cooperative agreements with 
institutions of learning and with com- 
mercial organizations in this country, not 
only for the scientific research work to 
be done, but also for procuring market 
acceptance, and for testing the economic 
feasibility of industrial utilization in the 
competitive market for agricultural 
products and processes with respect 
thereto. 

This is exceedingly important, because, 
as I said earlier, we already know more 
about what can be done than we know 
about how to use the information which 
is available. This legislation will pro- 
vide for pilot-plant demonstrations. It 
will provide for contracts with commer- 
cial organizations to stimulate the use 
of the research data already available, 
and to stimulate the use of the research 
data to be made available under the 
terms of the bill. I believe that that, 
in itself, offers great constructive good 
growing out of the proposed legislation. 

Like the Senator from Louisiana and 
the Senator from Nebraska, I hope and 
believe that subsection (f) of section 4 
will be restored to the act by the House 
of Representatives, to which the Consti- 
tution appropriately gives first claim on 
legislation dealing with taxation. I have 
discussed this phase of the bill with my 
former colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, who are interested, as are 
Members of the Senate, in the passage 
of legislation of this type. They have 
assured me that they will utilize their 
influence to restore this section of the 
act. It provides for the quick amor- 
tization, under tax legislation, of new 
facilities designed to advance the pur- 
poses of the act. That, in turn, will 
also speed up the utilization of the re- 
search data which will flow from the 
operation of this legislation. 

When we enact legislation, as we did 
last week, relating to the farm program, 
and when we continue to amend the basic 
Agricultural Act, which was passed orig- 
inally in 1938, we do so realizing that as 
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we do it, we are merely putting patches 
on a perfectly inadequate program. We 
are trying to provide temporary relief 
for a problem which requires a perma- 
nent solution. We recognize that any 
program which relies in part upon re- 
stricting the productive capacity of the 
country tends to curtail the income of 
the American farmer. 

Our goal is a fair price for a full crop 
for the farmers of America. To provide 
a fair price for a full crop, especially 
in this era of postwar surpluses, requires 
the discovery of new uses for the foods 
and fabrics produced on the farm. 

We must find new uses, other than 
those available through human and ani- 
mal consumption. Such new uses lie 
in the vast field of industrial usage. 
They lie in the vast resources of the 
chemical laboratories of the country. 
They lie in the fertile, imaginative minds 
of scientists all over America and 
throughout the world. They lie in the 
great capacity of Americans to arrive 
at new solutions to old problems and to 
find a way, through the processes of in- 
vention, research, and accommodation, 
to make of these God-given surpluses of 
ours an economic asset rather than an 
economic peril. 

This legislation, at long last, puts into 
legislative form the operations, the activ- 
ities, the capacities, and the resources of 
the United States to bring about a per- 
manent solution to the oldest domestic 
problem the country has, namely, the 
agricultural problem, a problem to 
which no final, permanent, continuing 
economic answer has ever been found; 
a problem which bobs up after every 
war, a problem which we have almost 
come to accept as being a part of a pe- 
riod of peace, a problem which disap- 
pears when wars come, and recurs when 
the blessings of peace are available. 

This is the greatest step the Congress 
can take toward moving in the direction 
of finding permanently a market for the 
great productive capacity of the farmers 
of the country. The reason I have asked 
for a yea-and-nay vote on this measure 
is that, first, I believe the Senate will 
pass the bill unanimously. Second, I 
believe that a yea-and-nay vote, with 
the names of a vast majority—and per- 
haps all Senators—voting for it will 
prompt the House, before this Congress 
adjourns, to take action on this impor- 
tant legislation. 

Perhaps we have only a fortnight left 
before Congress adjourns. I can think 
of nothing more important in the field of 
agriculture for the House to do than to 
pass this bill, so that it may be signed 
by the President and put into operation 
before the adjournment of Congress. 

I hope we can roll up behind it, in the 
forthcoming yea-and-nay vote, enough 
impetus, enough stimulus, enough en- 
thusiasm, enough energy, and enough 
overwhelming support so that, before the 
Congress adjourns, it will place its ap- 
proval on Senate bill 4100, and start the 
country off, at long last, toward the final 
and continuing solution of the problem 
which for so long has confronted the 
farmers of America—the answer to the 
question, “How can we produce profit- 
ably from all the acres available to us in 
our individual farming operations?” 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I certainly wish to 
say Amen to everything the able Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has said. I 
am grateful to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and its chairman 
for reporting the bill favorably to the 
Senate. I am grateful also to the Com- 
mission which was established by Con- 
gress a few years ago to study the prob- 
lem. At this time I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Recorp as a part of my remarks a state- 
ment I made before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry in respect to 
the proposed legislation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF SENATOR CAPEHART BEFORE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND 
FORESTRY WITH REFERENCE TO RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT Procram To DISCOVER 
AND PERFECT New INDUSTRIAL USES FOR 
PRODUCTS OF THE AMERICAN FARM 


To you, Mr. Chairman, and to all of the 
members of the committee I want to express 
my deep appreciation for the opportunity to 
appear here today in support of legislation 
which is and has for a long time been very 
close to my heart. 

That proposed legislation would provide 
for a research and development program 
under the sponsorship of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to discover and perfect new indus- 
trial uses for the everyday products of the 
American farm. 

Mr. Chairman, with the assistance of 

many top experts in the field, I first pro- 
posed such a program in the 84th Congress 
when I, together with more than 30 co- 
sponsors, introduced a bill on March 21, 
1956. Senate bill 724, which now is before 
this committee, is a duplicate of the original 
bill and it likewise is supported by more 
than 30 Senators who have joined as co- 
sponsors, 
. The committee has before it also Senate 
bill 3697 introduced by Senator OLIN D. 
JOHNSTON and Senate bill 2306 introduced 
by Senator Cart T. Curtis, implementing 
the recommendations of the Commission on 
Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural 
Products. 

The principle involved in all three bills is 
exactly the same and that principle has my 
wholehearted support despite some variance 
as to administrative details. I have been 
very happy and appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity to join with Senator CURTIS as a CO- 
sponsor of his bill and certainly I lend my. 
support to the principles incorporated in 
the bill introduced by Senator JOHNSTON. 

When I proposed the first bill in the 84th 
Congress, I told the Senate that I consid- 
ered this bill “the most important program 
I ever have sponsored” in my tenure in the 
Senate. 

I am now more convinced than ever that 


this is true. It is a program which is all 
pluses and no minuses. It is good for 
everybody. 


It is a matter of very great satisfaction to 
me that my belief in the program and in 
the benefits which all of our people would 
derive from it was confirmed by the findings 
of the Commission on Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products created, with 
the approval of this committee and of the 
Senate, in the 84th Congress. 

The able men who gave of their time, 
effort and resources to compile their find- 
ings in Senate Document No. 45 of the first 
session of this Congress have my heartiest 
congratulations, They performed a real 
public service. 

As I have said, bills implementing the 
findings and recommendations of that Com- 
mission now are pending before this com- 
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mittee. They have my wholehearted sup- 
port. 

I have no pride of authorship in this 
matter. My concern is to get the job done 
and get it done now, because what here is 
proposed is of vital importance to every 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States. 

It would produce hundreds of thousands 
of new jobs. It would substitute-a positive 
-approach for. a negative effort to solve: our 
farm problem. 

It would, in fact, solve our farm problem 
for all time to come because it would assure 
that a farmer would have a demand for 
everything he could grow on his acreage 
and thus receive a fair price for his products. 

It would end, once and for all, too, our 
costly farm surplus problem. 

Now, let's see what this alone would 
mean—the end of surplus accumulation. 

For purposes of discussing this point, let 
us assume that the Congress should follow 
the recommendation in Senate Bill 724 and 
appropriate $100 million to get the pro- 
gram under way. 

Gentlemen, $100 million is less than one- 
third of the amount the Government has 
been spending just to store the vast sur- 
pluses for the last few years. 

But, important as that financial saving 
would be, such a saving would be as a drop 
in the bucket when contrasted with the 
overall benefits accruing from such a pro- 
gram. 

For, I am conyinced that a properly di- 
‘rected research and development program 
‘would, within a few years, create a demand 


for farm products in industry at least equal- 


in amount to that now consumed for human 
co’ on and other purpose in the 
United States, 

In other words, I bélieve it is safe. to 
assume- that such @ en ror double 
-the farm market: 

No longer would it be necessary to. ex» 
pena billions: of dollars'a year of taxpayers 
money to acquire surpluses to sustain the 
farm economy. 

No longer would it be necessary to pay 
our farmers not. to produce their maximum, 
‘The demand would be there for everything 
a farmet could grow. It is obvious that such 
a situation would insure the farmer a good 
price for his maximum production. That 
is. what I mean. by. the positive. as opposed 
to the negative approach to the farm prob- 
lem. 

For the farmer, this would mean a whole 
new era of prosperity. 

But, this: again-is only ia part: of:the-bene+ 

- fit accruing from such # program. | 

Research would develop new products. 
New products would create demands for new 
production facilities. New production facil- 
ities would create new jobs. New jobs 
would create new wealth, a more stable 
economy and a better life for our people. 4 

New production. facilities, new factories, 

would create demands for more of every- 
thing—transportation, machinery, wholesale 
and retail outlets to meet the new demands 
for everything business has to sell. 
. There is no question that, the job can be 
done. -We know enough now about the. res 
sults of research in this fleld that the possi- 
bilities—at least to those who have studied 
them intensely—are almost limitless. 

Simply to develop to their ultimate’ possi- 
bilities the new uses we already know about 
would produce new activity almost stagger- 
ing the imagination. And, it has been fairly. 
well established that the surface of such 
possibilities has barely been scratched. ; 

What we must do is take the blinders off, 
as it were, of our agricultural research pro- 
gram, We must throw the full white light 
of technical research and development; ex- 
perimentation, test facilities, pilot plant op- 
erations, and.American. technical know-how 
into an all-out effort to discover and perfect 
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néw industrial uses for just the everyday 
products of our land. 

Now, I don’t want to be misunderstood 
about existing research. The Department 
has been doing some. Our fine agricultural 
and technical schools are working at it con- 
stantly. We have some very limited utiliza- 
tion research plants under Government 
management. Within their limited facilities, 
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gram is well spent by the Department of 
Agriculture and our great agricultural 
schools.. But we must, at the same time, be 
realistic enough to recognize that there must 
“be markets for every ounce of our production 
if we are to maintain a stable, healthy, pros- 
“perous farm industry. 

Let me give you one very simple, under- 
standable: ~enample- of What: F am: 


-all-of -these agencies: have been doing a-good— about: - 


job. 

But, what I am talking about here is a 
much more comprehensive effort, a job with 
top: priority under the direction of an ad- 
ministrator or administrative board with 
ample funds and the authority to knock 
heads together, if necessary, to get the job 
done, 

A good example of the type of operation 
I am talking about is the research program 
which brought us synthetic rubber during 
the war. The Government brought in Mr. 
WilHam R. Jeffers of railroad fame and said 
to him: “Here’s the money. Here's the 
authority. Get the job done.” 

As you all know, he did get the job done. 
And, with the enactment of legislation such 
as that pending before this committee, we 
can get this job done, too. Now is the time 
to start. 

It is my best judgment that we would 
begin to see tangible results of such a pro- 
gram within & reasonably short time. I be- 
lieve that the Department of Agriculture 
and our research people have enough tech- 
nical knowledge right now that, given a 
real opportunity to carry through; they can 
find industrial uses for 5 billion additional 
bushels of grain—corn, wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, rice, sorghum grains, and others—each 
year. 

Remember that: we produce.only about 6% 
billion bushels now ‘ard that ‘in some ‘years 


as much as one-third of that amount has 


‘been surpius.. > It takes about 180° million 


acres to produce our .present. output. Add 
another 5 billion aeieea to a real and con- 
tinuing demand for grains and you begin to 
see the almost fantastic possibilities of this 
program we are talking about. 

Then, we must face realistically another 
agricultural problem growing, ironically 
enough, from discoveries of our vast private 
industrial research programs. They are de- 
veloping substitutes, . particularly in the 
fabrics field—substitutes which can in the 
end only aggravate our surplus problems 
unless we create new markets to offset the 
substitute uses. 

oo The! great: chemical and: petroleum:indus- 
tries have: developed, through research :pro- 
grams, ways to make everything from rubber 
to clothing materials from substitutes. 

- These research programs have developed 
in substantially the same proportion to the 
amount of money industries have plowed 
back into research from their profits. Our 
most successful industries are those which 
have devoted and are devoting more and 
more attention to research. 

Now, some have said that our 6 million 

farmers ought to do this for themselves. 
I wish they could. But, I believe there is 
general agreement among 
studied the problem that here is a job the 
farmers simply cannot do for themselves. 
: Gentlemen, Government’ spends a great 
amount of money for agricultural research 
every year. But, what we are doing is teach- 
ing the farmer how to grow more and more 
without giving the proper attention to find- 
ing new. markets for -his ore ero 
production, 

‘It is simply a must that we spend at least 
as much money for research to develop new 
markets’as we do for the development of new 
production methods. 

At the same time, it is essential that we 
continue to find new ways to increase shots 
duction. The money we put into that pro- 
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‘age-wher the production power on the farm 


was restricted to animal power, horses and 
‘mules. It has been estimated that this ani- 
‘mal power consumed the production equiva- 
lent of some 80 million acres of feed grains. 

Now, the animal power is obsolete and 
there has been little or no research to de- 
-velop new markets for the production of that 
80 million acres. It's just as simple as that. 
Add to that the increased production from 
“better seeds, fertilizers, improved insecticides 
and you begin to see why, in the best fed 
-Nation in the world, we continue to have 
‘farm surpluses. 

These are some of the reasons we have 
found it necessary to pass laws curtailing 
‘production, the negative approach, instead 
of providing the Government leadership 
‘which would create the markets to encourage 
every farmer in the land to grow everything 
it is possible to get from his land. 

Since Congress long ago established as 
public policy the Federal Government’s re- 
sponsibility to nurture our vast agricultural 
‘industry, it seems crystal clear now that this 
Tesponsibility extends to the development of 
‘new. markets for what we grow. It is the 
only way I know or have heard of to end our 
‘farm problem and insure a sound, stable 
farm economy for the years ahead. 

There just can't be any question that this 
‘is the answer to the farm problem. It has 


‘to be the answer, 


In addition to solving the problem of sur- 
‘pluses, it would save billions of dollars in 
support programs, vastly increase farm in- 
come, boost tax revenues, stimulate business 
through increased purchasing power and 
create millions of new jobs. 

I believe you all are familiar with what 
research did for the citrus industry at 4 
time when it admittedly was in bad shape. 
‘The quick-freezing process, perfected in part 
through research conducted-by our own De- 
partment of Agriculture, reversed that eco- 
nomic trend. Not only was. the industry 
stabilized but new demands brought vast 
‘expansion, and every man, woman and child 
in the~United: States enjoyed’ a potential 
benefit because of. the greater accessibility of 
the healthful benefits of fresh citrus fruit 
juices. 

Then, have a look at what was once called 
the lowly soybean. The earliest records show 
that a Chinese emperor in 2838 B. C. wrote 
of the highly valued nutritional qualities of 
the soybean. Yet it was not until about 
1930 that research spearheaded by the late 
Henry Ford—research for industrial uses of 
the soybean—that this crop started the up- 
ward trend that has made it one of the great 
money crops of today. 
`- ‘Those are examples. we all. know piece ani 
none can deny. Examples of what? Exam- 
ples of just what we are here pines about— 
research, 

Some work has been done on the develop- 
ment of powdered whole milk. It would be 
difficult to estimate what perfection of that 
process to commercial practicability would 
mean to the dairy industry and, again, with 
humane benefits to every man, woman and 
child in the nation. 

I believe the perfection. of- the process 
would double the demand for milk, That 
means twice as many cows, twice as many 
dairy facilities, twice as much business. 
That means more jobs. There is example 
after example just as startling. 
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Now, of course, to develop most products 
to the state of commercial practicability 
would require pilot plants, new machinery 
types, fleld tests. 

Then, with the perfection of a new proc- 
ess, private industry would begin, under 
license, to produce the new product, bring- 
ing demands for new advertising, merchan- 
dizing and sales organizations. 

Now, gentlemen, let us for the purposes of 
this statement, discuss just exactly how S. 
724 would work: 

There is created in the executive branch 
of the Government an Industrial Agricul- 
tural Products Administration under the 
administrative direction of an Administrator, 
to be appointed by the President by and 
with the consent of the Senate. 

The Administration shall conduct re- 
search, both scientific and chemical, make 
field studies, conduct both laboratory and 
field experiments, test production proce- 
dures on a commercial basis, maintain and 
expand pilot plants whenever necessary, 
maintain and operate manufacturing fa- 
cilities where necessary to prove the com- 
mercial feasibility of volume. production, 
and otherwise promote the finding, develop- 
ment, and commercial use of new, increased, 
extended, and perfected processes, tech- 
-niques, and programs for industrial uses of 
greater quantities of agricultural products. 

The Administration would be empow- 
„ered to utilize existing facilities of the Gov- 
ernment to carry out the program. It could 
build, purchase or lease plant facilities, nec- 
essary equipment, pilot plant, manufactur- 
ing or other needs to carry out the pro- 


gram. 

. In. addition to this, however, the com- 
mission might employ private industry— 
individuals, firms, institutions and organi- 
zations—and the services of land grant 
colleges and universities to conduct research. 
Incentive awards are provided for, In- 
dustry advisory committees would cooperate. 
Consultants might be employed with only 
per diem pay. Grants to accredited schools, 
colleges and universities for fellowships and 
scholarships in research are authorized. 
The Administrator would be required to re- 
port semiannually to the Congress. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, at this point the bill 
makes additional provisions for the partici- 
pation of private enterprise. It is pro- 
vided that the Industrial Agricultural Prod- 
ucts Agency of the Department of Agri- 
culture may license, at a fair and reasonable 
royalty, any person, firm, or corporation to 
use any process developed by the Agency or 
to make and sell under any patent, or ap- 
Plication for patent of the Agency. Such 
royalties shall be based upon fair compen- 
sation to the Government for its invest- 
ment and shall be nondiscriminatory. 
Whenever the Administrator finds it in the 
public interest to do so, he may grant roy- 
alty free licenses for processes developed 
under this act, including the right to make 
and sell under any patent or application for 
patent of the Agency. The members of this 
committee or Senators other than members 
of this committee, I am certain, may have 
additional constructive and worthwhile 
ideas on the subject. Certainly, I am 
amenable to and will welcome such sug- 
gestions. 

Yes, gentlemen, the possibilities are limit- 
less, the potentiality so great as to require 
every bit of the imagination which has made 
America the greatest Nation it is. 

Let me list a few more possibilities: 

1. A high protein cattle food that could 
consume an additional 150 to 160 millions 
of bushels of wheat a year, the production 
equivalent of 71/, million acreas. 

2. Metallurgical oils from grain. 

3. Oil, as a grain derivative, for use in the 
manufacture of paint. 

4. Ethyl alcohol, for use in producing syn- 
thetic rubber, from grain. One ton of rub- 
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ber would consume 350 bushels of grain. 
Multiply that by the 900,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber we produce a year and it comes 
up 315 million bushels of grain, the produc- 


tion equivalent of about 7 million acres. 


5. Microba rubber, a natural product, from 
the gluten in grain. 

6. Ethyl alcohol from grain to be blended 
with gasoline. If just 10 percent of the 
blend was ethyl alcohol made from grain, it 
would require more than 2 billions of bushels 
of grain a year. That alone would absorb the 
grain surplus. 

Now, there are many more potential uses 
we already know about. Some say, and cor- 
rectly so, that the cost of some of these uses 
would be so great as not to be practicable or 
competitive. Who knows? Finding ways to 
reduce the cost, make the uses practicable 
and the products competitive is just exactly 
what research programs—programs such as 
the one we here propose—are for. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listed a few of the 
better known possibilities for new industrial 
uses which we all know about, but I believe 
it might be helpful if I should record here, in 
order, the list of known uses given to me by 
the Department of Agriculture. The De- 
partment has estimated that these 11 uses 
would consume 2.6 to 2.7 billion bushels a 
year if fully developed by the program here 
proposed. They are as follows: 

1. High protein food by fermentation, 150 
million bushels a year. 

2. Paint from vegetable oil, if 5 to 10 per- 
cent of the potential market is reached, 15 to 
60 million bushels a year. 

3. Synthetic rubber, 365 million bushels a 
year. 

4. Microbia rubber, if 10 percent of the po- 
tential market is reached, 25 to 30 million 
bushels a year. 

5. Increased use of starch in paper, 40 to 
100 million bushels a year. 

6. Industrial exploitation of oxystarch, 10 
million bushels a year. 

7. Raising disease-free poultry for export, 
13 million bushels a year. 

8. New drug plants, 4% million bushels a 
year. 

9. Hardboard, boxboard, .and building 
board from wheat, 20 to 40 million bushels 
a@ year. 

10. Development of high amylose corn, 10 
million bushels a year. 

11, Blending 10 percent grain alcohol with 
gasoline, 2 billion bushels a year. 

There are a great many other possible uses 
which have been called to my attention. 
These include smokeless powder, plastics, 
medicinals, toilet preparations, soaps, clean- 
ers, anesthetics, antifreeze, dyes, varnishes, 
power, and fuel. 

Who knows, Mr. Chairman, but that a pro- 
gram such as this may some day solve the 
problem of our paper supply, now almost 
altogether limited to the pulpwood industry? 
I can foresee the day that we may raise our 
entire paper supply right on our farms. 

I could go on and on with possibilities. 
New ones are reported from time to time. 
But they are going to remain just possibili- 
ties unless we do something about it, and do 
it now. 

The Commission on Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products, to which I re- 
ferred previously, outlined 106 broad fields 
of research and development. They include 
cereal grains, cotton, oilseeds, meat and ani- 
mal byproducts, sugar, fruit, vegetables, edi- 
ble tree nuts, white potatoes, poultry and 
eggs, crop residues, forest products, and new 
crops. 

A program such as we here are discussing is 
gaining recognition in many circles and in 
some high places, including the office of 
President of the United States. Let me quote 
briefly from President Eisenhower's message 
on agriculture: 

“The scientific revolution in agriculture 
is irreversible and is continuing. It cannot 
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be avoided and it need not be feared. In rec- 
ognition of this basic fact, we must find ways 
of utilizing more completely the abundance 
that our farm people are now able to pro- 
duce; we must find ways of further expand- 
ing markets for this increased production, 
not only among our own citizens but among 
people all over the world who need the food 
and clothing we produce in such abundance.” 

Then, the President proceeded to include 
as 1 of his 9 recommendations for agricul- 
ture this quotation: 

“Research efforts aimed at increasing in- 
dustrial uses of farm products should be 
expanded. * * * Toa greater degree than at 
present, these raw materials can be used in 
industry, thereby broadening markets for 
our abundant farm products. New uses and 
new markets can be developed for our sur- 
plus crop. * * *” 

I am sure that most of you are familiar 
with and admire as I do the work of Mr. 
Wheeler McMillen, vice president of the 
Farm Journal and a recognized authority in 
this field. Called upon to comment in 1956 
on the first bill of which I was the principal 
author, Mr. McMillen said, in part: 

“If the Congress will adopt the principles 
of this bill and will provide adequate funds 
through the years, it will have taken the 
longest and soundest possible step toward 
making agriculture a permanently prosper- 
ous, expanding industry. 

“It will add new products for the Ameri- 
can standard of living. It will build new 
factories and create new jobs for years ahead. 

“It will provide for American industry un- 
failing sources of raw materials, materials 
which will ever be renewable, annually re- 
productive as long as soil and water are 
conserved. 

“It can in time remove, probably forever, 
the urgency of agricultural subsidies. 

“It will work toward making American 
agriculture the growth industry that farmers 
want it to be. It will provide expanding op- 
portunity for the family farm. It will make 
it possible for our fine farm boys and girls to 
live and prosper on the land they love. 

“This proposal offers, in short, an infallible 
plan toward ‘a richer rural civilization and, 
therefore, toward a better America.” 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot conceive of a finer 
tribute from a more qualified spokesman 
than this statement by Wheeler McMillen. 

In this position, he is joined by very dis- 
tinguished company, including the heads of 
our farm organizations, deans of schools of 
agriculture, farm publication policy makers, 
newspaper editorial writers, scientists, econ- 
omists and many others. 

The principle involved here has been sup- 
ported by the American Farm Bureau, the 
National Grange, National Council of Farmer 
Co-ops, National Farmers Union, Reed Re- 
search, Inc., National Cotton Council, Corn 
Industry Research Foundation, National 
Farm Chemurgic Council, various leaders of 
organized labor, leading research scientists, 
experts from agricultural colleges, the Farm 
Journal, the Chemurgic Digest, the Oil and 
Gas Journal, the Indiana Farmers Guide, the 
Washington (D. C.) Star, Chicago Tribune, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Indianapolis News, 
Indianapolis Times, Indianapolis Star, South 
Bend Tribune, Hammond Times, Plymouth 
(Ind.) -Pilot-News, Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Omaha World-Herald, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Standard, La Porte (Ind.) Herald-Argus, 
Kokomo Tribune, Lafayette Courier-Journal, 
and other farm magazines and newspapers. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the greatest ad- 
miration for our great schools of agriculture, 
one of the finest of which, Purdue Univer- 
sity, is in my home State of Indiana. They 
have been and are doing an outstanding job. 
They are doing a great job for our agricul- 
tural industry. 

So are our county agents, our extension 
schools, and our 4-H Clubs. They have 
helped immeasurably to make ours the best 
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fed nation in the world. Every cent spent 
on their activities has been well spent. We 
should continue their programs and make 
them ever expanding. The part they could 
play in the research program here suggested 
would be just as immeasurable—Just as valu- 
able. 

But again I want to say that we are faced 
with the practical necessity of finding mar- 
kets for the products of our agricultural 
industry. No industry can long thrive when 
it continues to produce more than it has a 
market for. The only way I know to solve 
that problem for agriculture is to find new 
uses for farm products in industry. We need 
to spend just as much money on that kind 
of program as we now spend to improve our 
production. 

As a businessman and a farm, I know of 
only two ways to increase business. One 
is to sell more goods to existing customers. 
The other is to find new customers. We 
are selling all we can of our farm produce 
to existing customers. So we must find new 
uses and new customers if we are going to 
solve permanently the farm problem. 

Again I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I 
have no pride of authorship in this matter. 
I have been very happy for the opportunity 
to join with Senator CURTIS as a cosponsor of 
his bill implementing the recommendations 
of the Commission on Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products. 

Thus, the administrative procedures, if 
they are sufficient, and the amount of appro- 
priation, if it is adequate, are not of primary 
concern to me. What is of concern to me 
and I believe to most professional men in the 
field is the necessity of getting this program 
under way at once. 

If at any time I can be of assistance to 
the committee in any way in this matter, I 
stand ready to do so. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have been advocating for a number of 
years the kind of measure we are now 
debating. I have introduced bills sub- 
stantially along the lines of the pending 
measure for a number of years. Those 
bills have been coauthored by from 30 
to 40 Senators on both sides of the aisle. 
I see in the Chamber the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Witt1aMs], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
and other Senators, who have been 
working to the same end, so that there 
may be enacted appropriate legislation 
along the line of the bill we are consider- 
ing today. 

The Senate has before it a measure 
which is important to everyone in Amer- 
ica—I might even say to everyone in the 
world—and from which everyone would 
profit. It is the kind of proposal which 
has made America great. It would cre- 
ate jobs and business, and increase the 
general economy of the Nation. It is 
the kind of legislation which has built 
up America, enabling it to find new 
things to produce and process and man- 
ufacture. It is the kind of legislation 
which is positive, in that it helps every- 
one. It not only helps the farmer, but 
it also helps everyone else. 

At this point I should like to place in 
the Record some figures which I believe 
to be accurate. If they are found to be 
not factual, I shall be very happy to cor- 
rect them. However, I believe they are 
correct figures. As Senators know, it is 
sometimes hard to get exact figures.. In 
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order that people may have some idea of 
how costly our so-called farm programs 
have been in the past, and how they 
have failed to work, I should like to give 
these figures. 

For example, during the past 25 years 
we have expended approximately $15 bil- 
lion for supporting farm prices. Ap- 
proximately $7.8 billion of that sum was 
expended during the years 1953, 1954, 
1955, 1956, and 1957. A little more than 
$7 billion was expended prior to that 
time. That makes a total of approxi- 
mately $15 billion. That takes us only 
to the end of fiscal year 1957, June 30, 
1957. There was expended in the last 
fiscal year, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $6 billion; I believe that figure 
is correct. There has been appropriated 
for the next 12 months—and I also be- 
lieve this figure to be accurate—$6.4 bil- 
lion. That makes a total of more than 
$12 billion. Adding the other sums to 
the $15 billion, the total is between $27 
billion and $28 billion which have been 
expended by the Federal Government 
during the past 27 years to support the 
farmers and to support prices. 

In spite of that we have today—and 
again I believe my figure is correct— 
more than $7 billion worth of surpluses 
in farm products on hand. The Federal 
Government has those surpluses in 
storage. 

These figures indicate the cost of 
supporting the agricultural programs, so 
far as the taxpayers are concerned. The 
costs, instead of becoming less, are con- 
stantly increasing. For example, let me 
show how they went up from 1954. The 
total amount of the losses or supports, or 
whatever we may wish to call them, were 
as follows: During fiscal year 1954, they 
were $964 million; in 1955, $1,349,000,- 
000; 1956, $1,936,000,000; 1957, $3,255,- 
000,000; fiscal 1958, $6 billion. The 
appropriation for the present fiscal year, 
beginning July 1, is in excess of $6 billion. 

The cost of the proposed legislation 
now being considered by the Senate, if 
it can be made to work—and I believe 
it can be made to work, although it is not 
possible to say in advance whether it will 
be effective, but I believe it will be— 
would be as little as $100 million a year 
for the next half dozen years. That is 
very little in comparision to the $27 bil- 
lion we have already spent. 

That expenditure of $27 billion could 
be eliminated. The $6 billion we will 
spend during the next fiscal year could 
be eliminated. In addition, the farmer 
would be enabled to till every acre of his 
land and sell everything he produced. 
The general income of the Nation would 
be increased. The railroads would haul 
more freight, as would the truckers. The 
retailers in the small towns would sell 
more to the farmers. The farmers would 
pay more taxes. Everyone would pay 
more taxes. We would get the Govern- 
ment out of the agricultural business. 

I know there are some who say it can- 
not be done. There are those who say 
that we who talk like this are dreaming. 
However, I say industry has expended 
millions of dollars to produce new things 
that America uses today, and employs 
hundreds of thousands of men—yes, mil- 
lions of men—because of the advances 
industry has made because of research. 
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If we are to solve the farm problem, 
other than by having the taxpayers spend 
many billions of dollars every year, and 
if we are to permit the farmer to till 
every acre of his land, we will have to do 
it on 1 basis, and 1 basis, namely, by 
finding new uses for farm products in 
industry. In addition, of course, our 
population will gradually increase, and 
that fact alone will absorb a part of the 
surpluses. 

The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is to do nothing more or less than 
what I have stated. It is to get the tax- 
payers out of the farm business. It is 
to get the Government out of the farm 
business. It is to find new uses and new 
markets for the farmer, so that he can 
till every acre of his land and sell his 
products at a fair price, and find a mar- 
ket for them. The farmer, as a result, 
will pay more taxes and will buy more 
things. He will buy more farm imple- 
ments. He will buy more of everything. 
That is the purpose of the bill. 

I say it is worth taking a chance on. 
I know how Senators feel about it. I 
will be very much surprised if even one 
vote is cast against the bill. I have 
talked to other Senators about this pro- 
posal for many years. We have tried to 
get it through Congress. I am hopeful, 
when it goes to the House, which I am 
certain will happen by this evening, the 
House will immediately hold hearings 
and pass the measure at this session. I 
have that much confidence in the mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. I know how the able chairman of 
that committee, Representative COOLEY, 
of North Carolina, feels about the bill, 
and how he feels about the idea of help- 
ing the farmer by seeing to it that he will 
have more markets because of new indus- 
trial uses for farm products. 

Mr. President, the passage of the bill 
today will make this a great day, in my 
opinion, for the farmers of America, a 
great day for the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica, a great day for general business. 
What we are doing today will expand the 
general economy. What we are seeking 
to do will not come about in 1 day or 
1 year. It will take some time; there 
can be no question about that. 

The agency which will be established 
in the Department of Agriculture to ad- 
minister the law will require men of 
vision and imagination. It will take men 
who want to solve the problems of agri- 
culture in an intelligent way, rather than 
merely to spend billions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money every year as subsidies. 

My campaign in 1956 was based to a 
great extent on proposed farm legislation 
of this nature. I know how the farmers 
of Indiana feel about it. I know how 
the businessmen feel about it. I know 
how the taxpayers feel about it. I know 
how the great agricultural colleges in the 
United States feel about a proposal of 
this kind. 

While the Government will supervise 
the research, the colleges and private en- 
terprises will primarily do the work. As 
new discoveries are made and new uses 
are found, private industry will manu- 
facture the products. 

There is nothing the least bit socialistic 
about the bill. Six million farmers can- 
not do all the research. They cannot be 
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expected to do all the things which will 
be necessary in order to accomplish the 
purpose we seek. 

I congratulate all other Senators who 
have sponsored this type of proposed leg- 
islation. I particularly praise the com- 
mission, and also Mr. Welsh, of Omaha, 
Nebr., who headed the commission which 
made the study of the problem over a 
period of a year, and recommended the 
passage, in substance, of the bill we are 
considering today. 

The able Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis] introduced a bill for this pur- 
pose; I introduced a similar bill; the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina {Mr. Jonnston] did likewise. 
be were all coauthors of one another’s 


I express my gratitude to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry for reporting the bill 
favorably. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I join with the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana in expressing ap- 
preciation that the proposed legislation 
has been reported from the committee. 
Many years ago, as the Senator may re- 
member, I told him that I would be a 
cosponsor when he introduced such a bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes, the Senator 
did; and I appreciate his assistance. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I desire to 
make a statement in support of the bill, 
if the Senator from Indiana has finished 
his own statement. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am happy to support S. 4100, the 
bill to provide for the increased use of 
agricultural products for industrial pur- 
poses. I was a cosponsor of S. 3503, in- 
troduced by the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] and others 
in 1956, and of S. 2306, introduced by the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis] and others in 1957. Both 
of these bills were utilized by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in drawing up 
S. 4100. 

The amazing productivity of the 
American farm is one of the marvels of 
this scientific age. It would have been 
difficult to persuade people 100 years ago 
that a rapidly growing Nation like the 
United States would attain such a situa- 
tion of overproduction. Experts, how- 
ever, agree that this Nation will be faced 
with this problem for some years to 
come. We are all familiar with attempts 
to solve the agricultural economic situa- 
tion caused by overproduction, and of 
the burdens and the unsatisfactory re- 
sults which have been achieved. 

A freer agricultural marketing econ- 
omy with fewer governmental supports 
and controls would correspond far more 
to the American philosophy than the 
present program. That is why I en- 
thusiastically support S. 4100. The pos- 
sibilities inherent in it give promise of 
going a long way toward a solution of 
our problem of overproduction. 

Second, Mr. President, if farm prod- 
ucts can be substituted for some of our 
rapidly diminishing resources, the 
strength and economic well being of the 
Nation will be enhanced for the indefinite 
future. 
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Finally, Mr. President, I refer to an 
instance in my own State of New Jersey 
where scientific and technological de- 
velopment has provided benefits both to 
the Nation as a whole and to the poultry 
farmers of New Jersey, and other States. 
The use of eggs in the production of the 
Salk antipolio vaccine, although not an 
industrial purpose, is an example of how 
scientific knowledge and agricultural 
production can be united for the general 
welfare. 

S. 4100 should provide a significant 
boost to measures now being taken to find 
greater industrial uses for agricultural 
products and wild plants. This is a field 
where a great deal remains to be ex- 
plored. 

I am happy to associate myself with 
the pending bill because it not only can 
aid the search for a solution to the farm 
economic problem, but it can enhance 
our national defense and open up broad- 
er possibilities in health and national 
development. 

Mr.CURTIS. Mr. President, I support 
S. 4100, to provide for the increased use 
of agricultural products for industrial 
purposes. I spoke on the bill when it 
was under consideration on July 21. My 
remarks at that time appear in the 
Recorp beginning on page 14372. 

Today I wish to supplement those re- 
marks. 

Mr. President, there are those who view 
with skepticism the attempt to make a 
new approach to the farm problem, 
They think perhaps it is merely an at- 
tempt to get Congress to pass another 
bill relating to agriculture. I should like 
to ask some questions of those doubting 
Thomases: Is it not about time for us 
to make a new, positive approach to the 
field of agriculture? How does it happen 
that the health of our people has so 
greatly improved and that man’s life span 
has been extended? The answer is the 
developments through research and ex- 
perimentation. How did it happen that 
the atom was split? That resulted from 
research work done in our laboratories, 
and then carrying out that experimental 
work in practical applications. 

Why do we have all the marvels in 
the modern mechanical world of auto- 
mobiles, jet airplanes, and television? 
They result from an approach by means 
of scientific study, research, and experi- 
mentation. That is the solution to 
which we shall have to come in the field 
of agriculture, if we are ever to make 
progress in it. 

Mr. President, 25 years ago the Con- 
gress was talking about surpluses and 
depressed prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts. The Government then was pay- 
ing farmers not to produce, and was 
struggling with the problem of what to 
do with the surpluses of agricultural 
commodities. Today, we are faced with 
the same problem, and we are doing the 
same thing. 

The total expenditures for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the present fis- 
cal year will be $6,500 million. Last 
year they were $5,200 million. Not 
longer ago than 1955 the expenditures 
for the Department of Agriculture were 
$4,600 million. They have increased by 
50 percent since 1955. I do not want 
those totals to be misleading; perhaps 
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half of those amounts should not be 
charged to agriculture, or at least should 
not be charged to the farmers, for they 
involved food sent abroad and expendi- 
tures which were a part of our foreign 
program, and involved action taken for 
the benefit of foreign customers. 

However, the fact remains that the 
costs of the Department of Agriculture 
have risen year after year, and this year 
they are reaching an all-time high. 

Today, we have the same problem of 
agricultural commodity  surpluses— 
whether in the case of corn, wheat, sor- 
ghum, potatoes, or whatnot. The prob- 
lem of surpluses of agricultural com- 
modities is still with us, after 25 years 
of very great expenditures and wide- 
spread programs, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor a table which has been prepared 
in regard to the surpluses of agricultural 
commodities. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bushels 
1958 United States wheat pro- 
duction =<. S. coetiepncoame 
Above 10-year 

through 1956_.-_--._-..-.. 
Total estimated wheat sup- 

plies as of July 1, 1958 (16 

percent above last year's 

supplies same date (1,866,- 

000,000 bushels) ).-.----.. 
Estimated carryover July 1, 

1958 (this is 19 million be- 

low last year) ~-.---------. 
Estimated domestic disap- 

pearance for year 1958-59 

slightly under_____------.. 
Exports estimated (under 

1957-58 because favorable 

crop prospect Europe) ----- 
This would leave a carryover 

July 1, 1959___--_- 
Above last year 
1958 United States corn pro- 

duction, estimated__._..._ 
Above 10-year 

through 19656_......---_... 
Corn stocks on farms July 1, 

OTS a aR Ie SEN a 
Above average 10 years 

through 1956--_._..-.-.-_. 
Normal disappearance of corn 

in United States yearly 


1, 340, 000, 000 
227, 000, 000 


2, 166, 000, 000 


890, 000, 000 


600, 000, 000 


375, 000, 000 


1, 200, 000, 000 
300, 000, 000 


3, 311, 000, 000 


170, 000, 000 
1, 025, 000, 000 
160, 000, 000 


2,600, 000, 000 

Yearly disappearance of corn 
decreasing as a result of 
increased use of antibiotics 
and substitution of other 
feed grains such as sor- 
ghums and barley. 

When acreage restrictions are 
removed our production of 
corn will probably exceed 
domestic consumption in 
excess yearly__......--.... 

1958 United States barley pro- 
duction, estimated, above 
10-year average through 
h oa EE I E 

Stocks of sorghums on farms: 
July FOSS ia cna 


1, 000, 000, 000 


120, 000, 000 


28, 000, 000 
8, 700, 000 


62, 400, 000 

42, 200,000 

Prior 10-year average._____._ 37, 000, 000 
No estimate on sorghums 

for 1958 but expected to be 

about 22 million acres—36 

percent above average through 

1956. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the 
pending bill represents the ideas of many 
persons. The other day, when I spoke 
on this subject, I paid tribute to the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER] the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
to the distinguished Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CAPEHART], and to all the other 
Senators who have introduced bills or 
have played vital parts in connection 
with this matter. Again I wish to ex- 
press my gratitude to them and my 
praise for them. 

Mr. President, what are we to do with 
this problem? Are we to continue to 
spend large sums of money and con- 
tinue to restrict the activities of the 
farmers? We could do so, but that 
would not solve the problem, although 
it is true that many persons would be 
helped, for the time being, by the money 
spent. 

Some say that we must seek new mar- 
kets. Some say we must seek additional 
foreign markets. Of course, we have 
about reached the peak of such activ- 
ities. Great and commendable efforts 
are being made to increase our exports 
of agricultural products, but that is 
proving to be very costly. For instance, 
we are subsidizing, to the extent of ap- 
proximately 75 or 80 cents a bushel, the 
export of wheat. But the real problem 
in the case of exports is that today the 
countries of the world are producing 
more of the foods they consume, where- 
as a few years ago many countries 
were short of the necessary food 
supplies. On the other hand, today 
many of those countries are producing a 
surplus of agricultural commodities. 

Today, much research work is being 
conducted in regard to all mankind’s 
activities, except agriculture. Agricul- 
ture today is spending perhaps one- 
twentieth of 1 percent of gross sales 
to find new uses for its products. 

For example, in the past 20 years the 
domestic use of paint, varnish, and 
similar items has increased 100 percent, 
in connection with the rapidly expand- 
ing economy of our Nation. But the use 
of linseed oil and other drying oils has 
increased only 25 percent. Synthetics 
have taken their place. If today linseed 
oil were used in paints at the same rate 
at which it was used in the early 1930’s, 
the United States would need 1 million 
more acres of flax. Per gallon of paint, 
the use of drying oils has dropped more 
than 40 percent in the past 20 years or 
so, as they. were progressively replaced 
by synthetic products. Tung oil is af- 
fected by the same trend. 

Agriculture has been left behind in the 
research activities, which not only in- 
volve the finding of new uses, but also 
involve adding to the markets we al- 
ready have. 

Nearly half of the market for natural 
fibers—cotton, wool, flax, and silk—has 
been taken over by synthetic fibers. Two 
out of three pairs of shoes are now made 
partly or wholly of leather substitutes. 
Two-thirds of the soap has been re- 
placed by detergents, which do not use 
natural fats. In fact, in the past 10 
years the use of detergents per person 
has increased from 1 pound a year to 
15 pounds a year, while the use of soap 
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has decreased from 23 pounds to 8 
pounds a year. 

It is estimated that the consumption 
of synthetic rubber will increase by 50 
percent in the next 5 years. If the 
American farmers were allowed to have 
the benefit of that increase, and if the 
rubber were made from alcohol made 
from farm products, an additional 200 
million bushels of grain would be re- 
quired. It is true that at the present 
time that process would be expensive, 
just as the first synthetic rubber, which 
was produced in World War II, was very 
expensive when its production began. 
But by means of research and commer- 
cial trial, synthetic rubber made from 
alcohol obtained from farm products 
can be made competitive. 

Mr. President, for a long time it has 
been my hope that some day alcohol 
made from agricultural commodities 
would be used as a motor fuel. Euro- 
pean countries have blended alcohol into 
their gasoline up to 25 percent. But in 
the United States, a very definite prob- 
lem is faced, for alcohol is more expen- 
sive than gasoline. In our free country 
we cannot pass a law requiring the pro- 
ducers to blend alcohol with other motor 
fuel—any more than we could pass a 
law providing that in order to add to the 
consumption of cotton, ladies’ garments 
must be made of cotton, instead of silk 
or synthetics. But we can provide re- 
search which will make the products of 
American agriculture competitive. 

Today, our great surpluses are in the 
starches, not the proteins. At the pres- 
ent time, when the starch is extracted 
and is made into alcohol, and then is 
made into one million and one different 
products, the residue is fit for consump- 
tion only by livestock. But it is believed 
that, as a result of more research, there 
will be developed a method to extract 
the starches from our food products, use 
them synthetically, and have a protein 
residue which will be a very fine food 
for human beings. That will make the 
alcohol, the resulting rubber, motor fuel, 
and other products competitive. When 
that time comes we still will not have 
any law to compel people or oil compa- 
nies to use any particular product. Peo- 
ple want to use the product which is 
the most economical, and they will buy 
the most economical motor fuel, regard- 
less of its components. So by research 
we can ultimately give a part of the 
motor fuel market to agriculture. It is 
one use that could practically wipe out 
our corn surpluses. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. 
Motor fuel, rubber, and like products 
are not the only products I have in 
mind. There are literally hundreds of 
possibilities for agricultural products to 
be used in industry. These include 
solvents, surface coatings, plastics, 
chemicals, fibers, films, explosives, ad- 
hesives, lubricants, insecticides, drilling 
muds, paints, varnishes, and even pav- 
ing materials. 

Think of it, Mr. President, in the gi- 
gantic highway program we are under- 
taking we shall be spending billions of 
dollars to build thousands of miles of 
road. Reasonable and sensible engi- 
neers are pointing out that from the 
starches substances can be developed 
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which will make the roads better. The 
Welsh Commission states, as an ex- 
ample, that about 35 percent of the corn 
processed by wet milling now goes to 
nonfood uses. The industry would like 
to expand this fifteenfold. The largest 
new outlets it envisages are for the use 
of starch metallugry, in insecticides, in 
defolients, and in paper. These uses 
alone might take up to 410 million 
bushels of corn annually. 

The Welsh task force report states 
that the industrial industry is confident 
these industrial uses will be developed 
to the extent of perhaps utilizing an 
extra million tons of sugar by 1965 and 
2 million tons by 1975. 

I desire to mention something which 
is almost fantastic. Perhaps the forage 
crops we produce have the highest value 
of any crops, since they furnish over 
half the feed for livestock. Yet it is 
likely that far greater values lie locked 
up in those crops, particularly the 
legumes, than those which have been 
exploited. At the present time, we ex- 
tract some chlorophyll and some xan- 
thophyll from legumes. But the Welsh 
Commission reports that the 55 million 
tons of legumes produced annually in 
the United States also contain some 
things that we have never developed. 
These include a billion dollars worth of 
protein, carotene worth 2% billion, vita- 
min E, 2 billion, vitamin K, 115 million, 
xanthophyll, 12% billion, and chloro- 
phyll worth 19 billion. Now, those 
figures may be a bit fantastic, but it 
shows that these materials are in our 
legumes, and are waiting there to be 
used and developed for medicinal and 
other nonfood uses. 

The task force report of the Welsh 
Commission states: 

The potato industry is confident that a 
materially enlarged research and develop- 
ment program would so expand the market 
that surpluses would disappear and it might 
even be necessary to increase production, 


In the effort to find new uses for farm 
surpluses and to put an end to the pro- 
gram of restriction of production, we 
shall also turn our attention to new 
crops. 

Mr. President, do you know how many 
different kinds of plants our Creator has 
put on this earth? Two hundred and 
fifty thousand. 

Mr. President, do you know how many 
plants we have used and domesticated? 
Only 150. The other plants exist for a 
purpose. 

I feel that their creation was not a 
matter of accident. I think it had a de- 
sign and a purpose. Let us get our 
laboratories to work to find out what 
these purposes are. Surpluses and re- 
strictions of acreage are not in accord- 
ance with the scheme of things, accord- 
ing to my thinking. 

The task group on new and special 
crops points out that while we produce 
only about 5,000 acres of castor beans 
in the country, within 20 years we could 
use the production of a million acres. 
These castor beans would be used for the 
production of oil used in industry. They 
can be produced throughout the South 
in lieu of the grain. 

We are short of paper in this country. 
The American people use more paper 
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products than anyone could ever im- 
agine. Our publishers sometimes get 
concerned about the shortage or the 
threat of a shortage of paper. The task 
group on new and special crops points 
out that we can make not only paper but 
furniture and specialties from bamboo. 
They further point out that we can pro- 
duce bamboo in the South from South 
Carolina to Texas and the coastal and 
Piedmont areas. This crop could be ex- 
panded for industrial purposes so that 
we could use a million acres of bamboo. 

Throughout the years our cordage and 
rope, particularly the cordage for marine 
use has been from abaca and sisal, which 
are imported products. The task group 
on new crops points out that sansevieria, 
@ commonly used house plant, known as 
the snake plant, can be used for cordage 
and rope. That this promises a market 
of a possible hundred thousand acres. 

Kenef, the task group points out, can 
be used to make fiber for post office 
twine, carpet yarn, camouflage, burlap, 
and other articles normally made of jute, 
which is imported. They point out that 
this new industrial use when fully de- 
veloped could require the production of 
200,000 acres. ; 

Another crop mentioned by this same 
task group was simmondisa, from which 
they would produce a wax, to be used as 
waxes and polish. It would be noncom- 
petitive, because wax is now in demand 
in industry. This has a possibility for 
150,000 acres. 

We use tannin in the leather industry. 
It is believed that we could use the pro- 
duction of 100,000 acres of canagriee 
to produce the tannin, and it would be 
competitive in price with our imported 
tannins. 


I could go on to mention many other 
possibilities for increased use of agri- 
cultural products. One journeying 
throughout agricultural areas today does 
not find farmers primarily concerned 
about prices; they are primarily con- 
cerned about the fact that they are re- 
stricted in what they can do. 

How can a farmer pay his high costs 
of operation, pay his taxes, and have 
something left over, if he can farm only 
one-third or one-fourth of his tillable 
acres? Is it any wonder that when we 
restrict acreage or lower agricultural 
prices, there is only one alternative for 
the farmer, which is to increase the num- 
ber of units he cultivates in order to have 
enough money to get along? 

In other words, we have gone around 
in circles. We have spent billions of 
dollars to cut down production, yet we 
have not cut down production. We have 
spent billions of dollars to relieve sur- 
pluses, but the surpluses have reap- 
peared. Let us find out what some of 
these products can be used for. Let us 
develop the 249,850 plants which our 
Creator put on the earth, and of which 
we have never made domestic use. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Is not the basic agricul- 
tural problem of this country a matter 
of arithmetic? The farmer has to pay 
100 percent of his cost for fuel, 100 per- 
cent of his cost for rent, 100 percent of 
his cost for insurance, 100 percent of his 
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cost for borrowed money, 100 percent of 
his cost for educating his children, 100 
percent of his cost for equipping his 
plant with machinery and buildings; and 
then the farmer is confronted with an 
agricultural program which requires him 
either to utilize 75 percent or 80 percent 
or 6634 percent of his acres, which gives 
him less than 100 percent of income; or 
to accept 60 percent or 70 percent or 80 
percent or 90 percent of parity, if he 
utilizes all his acres, which also leaves 
him deficient in income when it is 
matched against the 100 percent of cost 
he has to pay in order to remain in 
business. 

As a consequence of that fundamental, 
basic problem in arithmetic, our farm 
programs have been inadequate since 
their very inception. These conditions 
constantly throw the farmer on the 
horns of a dilemma. He must have in- 
complete production with a fairly good 
price, or complete production with a re- 
duced price, neither of which gives him 
the 100 percent of income which is re- 
quired to match the 100 percent of outgo. 
Consequently, neither system gives the 
farmer parity. 

This bill represents the type of legis- 
lation and the type of program by which 
we can develop a situation which will 
provide the farmer with a market which 
will consume 100 percent of what he is 
able to produce at a fair price and en- 
able him to stay in business and have a 
profit to which he is entitled. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator for 
his comments, and I agree with him en- 
tirely. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I compliment the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska for one of the most 
interesting and illuminating speeches I 
have heard in a long, long while. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. I hope the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry will con- 
sider the contents of the Senator’s 
speech. The committee already has 
made many investigations. 

Mr. CURTIS. The bill is now before 
us. 
Mr. LANGER. The distinguished Sen- 
ator’s analysis of the entire problem 
today is one of the finest presentations 
I have heard. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska for giving us a very fine 
talk. The farmers in my State time and 
time and time again have written to me 
asking, “Why is more research not pro- 
vided?” The Senator from Nebraska has 
certainly opened some new avenues 
today. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, in closing I desire to 
point out that the bill is designed pri- 
marily for research, but its provisions 
do not end there. Too much research 
has been done the results of which have 
been placed on the shelf, after which 
nothing has happened. The bill provides 
for research for greater use. That isim- 
portant. 

The second step is trial commercial- 
ization and pilot testing. For instance, I 
alluded to the rubber industry of World 
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War II. The first few pounds of rubber 
which were made were so expensive that 
the cost was prohibitive; it was almost 
scandalous; but, through the trial and 
error procedure, by doing what the lab- 
oratories say could be done, costs were 
lowered. It is important that we have 
trial commercialization. 

The third step involves subsidies to 
both farmers and industry to start the 
new uses on an educational and trial 
basis. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska] and 
I not only introduced some bills dealing 
with industrial uses, of agricultural 
products; but we have introduced a bill 
to transfer the Omaha alcohol plant and 
the Louisville, Ky., synthetic rubber 
plant to the Department of Agriculture 
for a program along the line of trial 
commercialization. The distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JoHNsSTON] incorporated those sugges- 
tions in his bill with respect to industrial 
uses. 

The bill which is before the Senate 
today, Mr. President, would make pos- 
sible the carrying out of such a mission. 
I refer to section 6 of the bill, which 
authorizes the transfer to the agency, 
without regard to any other provision of 
law, “the agency” meaning the new 
agency to be created by the bill—of any 
Government-owned facility useful in the 
program, together with personnel, and 
so on. 

Mr. President, it is not our purpose to 
suggest a Government program of the 
manufacture of industrial products from 
farm products, or any other Govern- 
ment-owned program. However, the 
Government should do the research, the 
trial commercialization and the pilot 
testing, and should provide the subsidies 
to get the program started. Then the 
benefits should be made available to our 
competitive private enterprise system. 

Mr. President, the other day I pointed 
out that the most important thing about 
the proposed legislation is the adminis- 
tration of the program. If the program 
is to be administered by individuals in 
the traditional departments who have no 
faith in the program, who are lacking in 
vision, and who do not wholeheartedly 
drive ahead according to the objectives 
stated, we cannot expect too much from 
the program. On the other hand, if the 
program has the proper administration, 
great things can be accomplished. 

A few days ago when I spoke in trib- 
ute not only to my colleagues who had 
been so active in this matter, but others, 
I mentioned Mr. Welsh, of the Welsh 
Commission, and the distinguished con- 
stituent of the Senator from Mississippi, 
Mr. Charles R. Sayre, and others whose 
names I listed. 

Mr. President, this fight goes back a 
long time. It was in 1945 that I took 
part in a Congressional hearing on this 
subject. At that time, Mr. J. Leroy 
Welsh, chairman of the President’s com- 
mission, was a witness, as was Dr. Leo 
Christensen, who at that early date was 
on the payroll of the State of Nebraska 
in respect to a project to develop this 
very idea. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
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statement of J. L. Welsh, president, 

Grain and Feed Dealers’ National Asso- 

ciation, Omaha, Nebr., and the state- 

ment of Leo M. Christensen, Chemurgy 
project, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 

Nebr., appearing at pages 2580 to 2588 of 

the hearing before the Committee on 

Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 

sentatives held May 11, 1945. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF J. L. WELSH, PRESIDENT, GRAIN 
& FEED DEALERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
OMAHA, NEBR. 

Mr. WELSH. My name is J. L. Welsh. My 
home is Omaha, Nebr. I am a partner and 
general manager of the Butler-Welsh Grain 
Co. at Omaha, and I have been in the grain 
business for the past 32 years. We operate 
four terminal elevators that store and han- 
dle cash grain from the farms and distribute 
that grain. 

I am also just completing my second year 
as president of the Grain & Feed Dealers’ 
National Association. 

During the past 2 years, in addition to 
my grain business, I have been connected 
with the new industrial alcohol plant at 
Omaha. Through this connection I have 
absorbed, from our scientists and from our 
chemists, a lot of knowledge that is di- 
rectly connected with our grain and agri- 
cultural problems. I am convinced these 
scientists are living a generation in ad- 
vance of us who are in industry. Strangely 
enough, it takes the necessities of war to 
force us to take advantage of most of their 
new ideas. 

Science and invention have increased the 
farmers’ ability to produce—I think more 
than most of us realize. Through such 
things as hybrid corn, improved machinery, 
better seed and soil preparation, and pres- 
ervation of the subsoil moisture our farm- 
ers have been able to greatly increase their 
average production. To give you some idea 
of what the net results of this improved 
farming situation is, I would like to call 
to your attention the fact that during 
World War I we increased our agricultural 
production about 5 percent and we did this 
by seeding our marginal land when it was 
profitable to produce upon these outlying 
acres. Of course, as soon as the war ended 
and prices declined, these marginal acres 
went out of production. 

Now in World War II, this last year, we 
had 23 percent greater production of agri- 
cultural products on § percent less seeded 
acres. With the return of our boys now in 
service, there will be a much improved man- 
power situation on the farm, and we already 
have a law that provides $2 billion for the 
maintenance of 90 percent of parity on farm 
products for 2 years after the next Janu- 
ary 1 following the close of the present 
war. 

I believe you will realize with this im- 
proved manpower situation, better scientific 
methods on farms, and a guaranty of high 
prices that there can be no other answer 
than big surpluses for America in the post- 
war years. 

Of course, it is going to be necessary for 
us to find some uses for these surpluses that 
can be applied at home. The piling up of 
these surpluses domestically lowers our price 
at home and when we move them into the 
markets of the world, this added pressure 
on the world’s market naturally lowers the 
world’s level of prices, and in the past we 
have resorted to subsidies in order that our 
exporters might sell our products in the 
world market at lower than our level of do- 
mestic prices. In the past this also resulted 
in the nations of Europe complaining that 
we were dumping our grain upon their mar- 
kets and that we were lowering their farm 
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values to such a point that it became un- 
profitable for their farmers to produce and 
they began to put up barriers against our 
grain coming into their nations. I believe at 
one time some of the nations of Europe had 
as much as 60 cents per bushel incoming 
tariff on wheat that was moving into their 
markets- in order to protect their own 
farmers. 

I do not have the evidence as to this, but 
from one of our recent local papers I clipped 
the statement that there had been stable 
money pacts signed in England, France, 
Netherlands, Belgium, and 7 of the coun- 
tries of Europe, that provided stabiliz- 
ing currency exchange rates and suspending 
all trade barriers between these 7 na- 
tions involved. It also provides that out- 
side of lend-lease shipments from America 
the new agreements will be a lockout of 
United States exports except for essentials 
that are unobtainable elsewhere. I suppose 
you gentlemen know more about that than I. 

With our surpluses that we know must 
start piling up immediately after the present 
war. we have two choices. One is stopping 
production, which we all know has been 
tried in the past 12 years at a very big ex- 
pense to the taxpayers, and has, I believe, 
proved itself unsatisfactory. The other 
choice we have is finding uses for our sur- 
pluses profitably at home. 

All of our farm problems are caused by 
surplus and never by scarcity in production. 

I am not a chemist and I am not a scien- 
tist, but I am convinced that these people 
have the answer to our agricultural problem 
in industrial alcohol. There are several hun- 
dred known uses for industrial alcohol today, 
such as smokeless powder, medicinals, an- 
esthetics, plastics, synthetic rubber, dry ice, 
power, and fuel. During the present war it 
is my understanding that some 60 percent 
of the synthetic rubber produced in America 
has been produced from industrial alcohol 
and I believe there was no other means of 
quickly expanding the production of alcohol 
in the war effort except through grains. Our 
prewar use of alcohol domestically was some 
110 million gallons. Last year we consumed 
approximately 625 million gallons and this 
year I understand it is the intention of ex- 
panding the production to where something 
over 700 million gallons will be available for 
industrial uses. Since the bulk of this ex- 
panded use is for synthetic rubber, you can 
readily see how important the production of 
synthetic rubber becomes in an effort to solve 
our agricultural problems. 

I have lived and worked with farmers all 
of my life and I know that the farmers of 
America do not want a subsidy and they 
do not want a dole. They only want a fair 
market price, which I think can be main- 
tained domestically in our Nation if we can 
continue to use some 400 million bushels of 
surplus grain that are produced here annu- 
ally. Out of 400 million bushels of grain 
we can produce approximately 1 billion gal- 
lons of industrial alcohol, and this year we 
are going to use about 725 million. If we 
can consume this amount of grain, it seems 
to me we would have no farm problem as a 
result of surpluses. I believe that we can 
use this amount of grain in alcohol profit- 
ably in the already known uses of alcohol 
and particularly in plastics and synthetic 
rubber. As I understand it, the normal con- 
sumption of rubber prior to the war was 
some 600,000 tons, and this alone could 
utilize somewhere around 200 million bush- 
els of our surplus grains. 

In our plant at Omaha, which was financed 
by the Defense Plant Corporation at a cost 
of $6 million and was originaly supposed to 
produce 50,000 gallons of alcohol per day, we 
are now consuming 30,000 bushels of grain 
daily and last week produced an average of 
78,400 gallons of alcohol each day, and 
through scientific methods that we now have 
in course of construction, we can expand 
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the total production to approximately 100,000 
gallons per day. 

We can produce in this plant a gallon of 
alcohol every second in the day. 

In addition to the above uses, we still 
have the problem of developing alcohol as 
a fuel. This is quite in its infancy at pres- 
ent, but there is a possibility of using alco- 
hol for this purpose and when that time 
comes, we can then expect our farmers to 
produce the increased yields that we know 
they are now able to produce on our present 
acres. I believe it would be an easy mat- 
ter to expand the total production of grain 
in America another billion bushels in the 
near future years. 

Under these conditions, gentlemen, it 
seems to me almost absurd that we should 
even consider not producing our domestic 
requirements of rubber out of surplus grain 
crops here at home. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before your committee. I do not come here 
to criticize but I do hope that I have stimu- 
lated your thinking along the line of turn- 
ing to our chemists and our scientists to 
find the solution of our agricultural prob- 
lems. 

The starch in our grain is produced by 
sunshine, air, and water. You will see that 
none of these come from the soil and we 
now have an ever-increasing production and 
there is an inexhaustible supply of starch 
that can be raised in every part of our 
Nation. 

Of course, the secret of working out this 
problem is being able to produce alcohol at 
a low enough price so that it will be com- 
petitive with other commodities and this 
can only be done by research that will not 
only recover the byproducts but will enable 
us to merchandise them at a larger return in 
dollars so that the cost of alcohol can suc- 
cessfully be reduced by these definite re- 
coveries. We and many others are carrying 
on this research at the present time and it 
may be many months before we can, through 
this research, lower the cost of alcohol to a 
competitive basis, but I am convinced that 
it can be done. In the meantime, it seems 
to me that it may be necessary for this infant 
industry to have some subsidy provided to 
enable this research to be completed and it 
also seems to me that it would be more 
profitable to sell our grain domestically to 
an infant industry of this sort under de- 
velopment at a subsidized price rather than 
to sell the grain at a discount to other 
nations in the world. In using our surplus 
grains at home for industrial purposes as I 
have outlined, we cannot only solve the agri- 
cultural problem and maintain parity for 
our farmers, but we can at the same time 
create security for our Nation in a supply of 
domestic rubber—the lack of which came so 
very nearly wrecking us in the present war. 

I spent yesterday in Akron, Ohio, going 
over the tire and rubber plant there, and I 
got a pretty good idea that they are better 
pleased with synthetic rubber, know how to 
handle synthetic rubber, and are making 
better synthetic rubber than we ever made 
out of natural rubber. And they are just 
nicely started with their research. They are 
confident that they can make synthetic rub- 
ber that will be at least twice as good as any 
natural rubber that was ever made. 

They have another problem in the rubber 
industry that I had not thought of until 
yesterday. In running a rubber plant in this 
country you have to ship the natural rubber 
many, many thousands of miles and natural- 
ly you have to have a big stock on hand. I 
saw yesterday immense warehouses with 
some of this natural rubber. In the past, 
when they had a stock of rubber of this sort 
on hand, and the price had advanced to 
where it was perhaps $1.50 a pound, as you 
said here, at one time, or $1.12 a pound— 
something like that—and suddenly the price 
was lowered to 5 cents a pound—you can see 
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the situation that developed in the making 
of rubber. 

They called our attention to that yester- 
day. If we make our synthetic rubber at 
home out of the farmers’ products, we can 
at least maintain a fairly stable price that 
will not fluctuate from 5 cents a pound up to 
$1.50 a pound or $1 a pound, or whatever it 
might do. It would be a help to the rubber 
industry to have some nearly fixed price upon 
which they can depend. 

I would judge, from my observations there 
yesterday, that they must have 50 times more 
of a rubber supply from natural rubber that 
has to be shipped this long distance than 
they have a supply of synthetic rubber, be- 
cause they can get all the synthetic rubber 
they want any day they want it, delivered to 
that plant. 

We can make alcohol out of any kind of 
grain that contains starch, and most of our 
grains do contain starch, so it is a simple 
matter to switch from wheat to corn, corn 
to barley, barley to sorghum grains, or with 
a mixture of any of these grains when they 
are found to be in surplus and depressing 
-our home markets. Out of a bushel of grain 
we are producing at our plant approximately 
2% gallons of 190-proof alcohol and in mak- 
ing alcohol from grain we use only the starch 
contained within that grain. Necessarily in 
the residue after we remove the starch in the 
form of alcohol there is left all of the food 
value that was in the original bushel of 
grain so that it is possible to recover this 
feed.as a byproduct and return to the farmer 
all of the feed value that he had in the 
original bushel of grain plus the fact that it 
is then cooked and there is yeast and barley 
malt added so that the actual feed is better 
than what the farmer brought to market in 
the original grain. 

I have made no study of the trade agree- 
ments in any way as they affect other indus- 
tries, but I do say that our Government 
should see to it that our synthetic-rubber 
industry is protected in the interests of our 
farming industry. 

Thank you very much, 

The CHARMAN., Under the unanimous- 
consent agreement previously entered into, 
we will now hear Mr. Christensen, following 
which both of these gentlemen may be ques- 
tioned by the committee. 

Mr. Christensen, give your name and ad- 
_dress and state whom you represent, for the 
record. 


STATEMENT OF LEO M. CHRISTENSEN, CHEM- 
URGY PROJECT, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. My name is Leo M. 
Christensen. I am research executive for 
the chemurgy project at the University of 
Nebraska, at Lincoln. We are particularly 
„interested in the industrial utilization of 
farm crops, and are trying to establish new 
markets for the products of our farms, in 
factories located in the farming areas. We 
need these new markets, and we need the 
factory payrolls that such a development 
can provide. 

Just as any other businessman does, the 
farmer has looked around to see what his 
competitors are doing. He has found that 
the United States is buying a great deal of 
farm products from farmers of other coun- 
tries. Most of our sugar, a large part of our 
fats and oils, an important amount of our 
industrial starches, and considerable quan- 
tities of celluloses of various kinds are ob- 
tained from farms in other countries. And 
of particular interest just now is the fact 
that before the war nearly all of our rubber 
and about three-fourths of the raw mate- 
rials for industrial alcohol came from farms 
in other countries. During the war the 
American farmer has obtained a large stake 
in the rubber and alcohol business. Now he 
is greatly concerned about the prospects of 
keeping this new business, because he knows 
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how important it can be to him in our post- 
war period. 

American agriculture has undergone a rev- 
olution during the past 3 years. At a rate 
no one eyer thought possible, the farmers 
have put to work the results of years of 
research in our experiment stations. New 
cultural practices, new varieties of crops and 
many other improvements have found al- 
most universal application. The American 
farmer is not only ready to take on new 
business; he must have it or close down 
quite a large part of his factory. He doesn’t 
want to do that, and in the interest of 
maintaining adequate employment opportu- 
nities, I do not think anyone wants him to 
follow such a course. Better living is not 
built by idle acres, men, money, or factories. 

What chance does American agriculture 
have to hold its stake in the industrial-alco- 
hol business? At the present time indus- 
trial-alcohol manufacturers are buying 200 
million bushels of grain per year, a business 
that was practically nonexistent only 3 years 
ago. This amounts to around 40 percent of 
the normal prewar cash corn movement. It 
is certainly worth keeping. 

In the normal prewar year, the production, 
and consumption of industrial alcohol was 
110 million gallons, three-fourths of which 
came from imported blackstrap molasses. 
Since a gallon of blackstrap yields 0.4 gallon 
of alcohol, some 188 million gallons of black- 
strap were used by our industry. This was 
practically all of the blackstrap that could 
be obtained for this use, and alcohol manu- 
facturers were becoming worried about the 
situation, because plastics and other chemi- 
cal industries were steadily increasing their 
consumption of alcohol while the available 
molasses supply was dwindling. Blackstrap 
is a byproduct of the manufacture of cane 
sugar, and technological advances have stead- 
ily worked toward a smaller yield of black- 
strap per ton of sugar. That is, of the total 
sugar in the cane, more could be recovered 
as sugar and less as blackstrap. Then, too, in 
the countries of origin, programs were being 
developed for the conversion of blackstrap 
to alcohol for motor fuel, to replace imported 
gasoline. It has been reported that Cuban 
motor fuel is now two-thirds alcohol, 

A new source of industrial alcohol was de- 
veloped during the decade preceding the war. 
In cracking petroleum to yield gasolines, 
there is a production of gases rich in ethylene 
as a byproduct. This ethylene can be con- 
verted to ethyl alcohol and if the ethylene 
is charged at fuel prices, the alcohol can 
compete wtih that made from molasses. Just 
before the war both synthetic and molasses 
alcohol sold at around $0.22 per gallon at the 
producing plant. 

The amount of ethylene available as a by- 
product is, of course, limited. More ethylene 
can be made from petroleum, but not at such 
a low price, and therefore, while it is techni- 
cally feasible to make a great deal of alcohol 
from petroleum, it is not economically sound 
to make more than that which is available 
from the ethylene that is produced as an 
inevitable byproduct in the manufacture of 
gasoline. Furthermore, such synthetic alco- 
hol plants can be operated successfully only 
where there is a considerable quantity of 
such ethylene. Several analysts have esti- 
mated that the production cannot ever be 
much more than the present, about 65 mil- 
lion gallons per year. 

No one knows just how much molasses 
we can get at the old price levels of around 
six cents per gallon at the seaboard, 
but it certainly will be less than that which 
was available in the prewar period. Prob- 
ably 75 to 100 million gallons of alcohol 
per year is all that can be counted on, and 
the total possible volume of both synthetic 
and molasses alcohol is around 150 million 
gallons per year. While no one can with 
any real assurance predict what will be the 
general economic situation in the postwar 


‘period, it seems likely that there will be 
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this amount Of alcohol available from these 
sources at about the prewar level of 22 
cents per gallon. Markets in excess of this 
volume will have to get alcohol from other 
sources, 

What are the postwar market prospects? 
Ethyl alcohol is an intermediate in many 
chemical operations and occupies a position 
of the first importance in this field. It en- 
ters into the manufacture or formulation 
of many plastics, medicinals, dyestuffs, and 
other chemical products. It is used in large 
volume as a solvent for protective coatings, 
as an antifreeze, and as a dehydrative agent. 
All of these are old markets, and, of course, 
all are using more alcohol today than they 
did in the prewar period. The use as a 
dehydrative agent in the manufacture of 
smokeless powder has had the largest in- 
crease, 

Since the general economic level will de- 
termine the magnitude of these old opera- 
tions, and there is considerable uncertainty 
about the kind of postwar economy we will 
have, no one can do more than guess the 
volume of alcohol these old chemical uses 
will require. Current guessing is running 
at 150 million to 250 million gallons per 
year, depending upon the degree of op- 
timism on the part of the individual doing 
the guessing. 

Two large new markets for alcohol have 
developed during the war. Two-thirds of 
the synthetic-rubber production to date, 
now approaching 1 million long or metric 
tons per year, has been derived from buta- 
diene made from alcohol. Nearly two-thirds 
of this alcohol has come from domestic farm 
crops, mostly grains. The production of 
synthetic rubber from petroleum has been 
considerably below the schedule of the 
Baruch committee report, while that from 
alcohol has fortunately exceeded expecta- 
tions. 

The second large new use is the employ- 
ment of alcohol as a supplementary fuel in 
certain large aviation engines. The alcohol, 
usually diluted with some water, is injected 
into the intake manifold when conditions 
leading to detonation and overheating oc- 
cur. The operation of this injector and the 
benefits realized are described in a recent 
technical report by A: T. Colwell and as- 
sociates, presented before the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. This type of equip- 
ment is also adaptable to truck and auto- 
mobile engines, with similar beneficial re- 
sults. This method of using alcohol as a 
motor fuel seems to have some advantages 
over the older and more common blending 
with gasoline, and is likely to find favor 
among truck- and taxi-fleet operators. Some 
engineers believe alcohol-gasoline blends 
will still be favored by individual automo- 
bile drivers because of the greater conveni- 
ence. The amount of alcohol currently used 
in aviation fuels is apparently a military 
secret. 

A number of engineers have tried to eval- 
uate alcohol in these two new markets, and 
their estimates naturally vary somewhat, 
but the value seems to be about that in 
the older markets, somewhere near $0.20 to 
$0.25 per gallon at the factory. At least that 
seems to be a good basis for present consid- 
erations. 

Can alcohol be made from grains and other 
domestic crops to sell in this price range? 
The cost of making alcohol depends upon 
many factors, such as the efficiency of the 
process used, the quality of the factory man- 
agement, the type and location of the fac- 
tory, the market values of the byproducts, 
and the cost of the raw materials. The effi- 
ciency of the process has been the particular 
concern of my associates and me and I want 
to say something about this factor. 

Only 5 years ago no one knew how to get 
more than 2.50 gallons of alcohol and 16 
to 18 pounds of protein concentrate from 
a bushel of grain. Today we know how to 
obtain 2.85 gallons of alcohol and 20 pounds 
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of protein concentrate from a bushel of the 
same grain. Until very recently it was neces- 
sary to use 10 pounds of expensive malt with 
each 90 pounds of grain; today we know how 
to get even better results from 3 or 4 pounds 
of low-cost wheat bran than we formerly 
obtained from 10 pounds of expensive malt. 
In many other respects, the modern method 
for producing alcohol is greatly superior to 
that of-only -a few years ago. 

. I do not want to bore you with a detailed 


cost estimate, but will summarize the mat-. 


ter by saying that with the completion of 
research that we in the chemical industry 
have been doing, we will know how to make 
alcohol, assuming a well-managed and well- 
located plant of economical size, to sell at 20 
to 25 cents per gallon at the plant, and pay 
the farmers a higher price for their grains 
than the prewar average. Research is con- 
tinuing, and we already know of several ad- 
ditional byprdoucts and some other possi- 
bilities for better plant economy. No one 
can say with assurance what the final result 
of such a program will be, except that costs 
will be reduced. 

It seems to me, gentlemen, that you are 
now faced with a problem almost identical 
to one that came before the Congress in 
1919 and 1920. When we went into World 
War I we had no chemical industry and were 
entirely dependent upon others for our me- 
dicinals, dyes, and other chemical products. 
By means of price wars, patent monopolies, 
and other unfair practices, foreign -cartels 
had prevented our making. our own chemical 
requirements. Then during the war, we 
built a chemical industry adequate to our 
needs, much as we have built a synthetic 
rubber industry during World War II. 

When the war was won, the Congress had 
the job of deciding what would be done 
with this new industry. A wise Congress 


decided. to. protect. and-preserve it; with a 
modest tariff, and a wise and just Supreme 


Court stopped an effort to renew the old 
patent monopolies. A great American, the 


late Francis P. Garvan, was the prime mover’ 


in bringing this matter to Congress and to 


the courts, and-we shall always.be grateful- 


to him and to them for the program that 
resulted. Today our chemical industry is 
one of the half dozen largest of our indus- 
trial activities, and it is the youngest and 
most virile: The tariff has not been needed 
for many years, but it was necessary when 
the industry was too small to stand alone. 
What would we have done in this war with- 
out it? It is not pleasant to think of such a 
situation. 

"And there, I might add a description of 
this price war which I think will be interest- 
ing. One of the chemical products that was 
used in considerable amount in the prewar 
World War I period was oxalic acid. It is 
used in laundries in fairly large volume. 
The process of making it is quite simple and 
quite well known. It can be made for about 
10 cents a pound. We were getting our 
whole supply from Germany and it was cost- 
ing us about 20 cents a pound. With that 
price inducement American manufacturers 
set out to make it several times. 

Typically the experience was this: They 
got the factory built. They got into produc- 
tion and the price was dropped to 9 cents a 
pound and stayed there until the Ameri- 
can firms were bankrupt. Then it rose to 30 
or 40 cents a pound until the foreign cartel 
had regained its losses, and then it fell to 
20 cents a pound. That was repeated sey- 
eral times, 

A similar situation existed in the case of 
synthetic rubber over a period since World 
War I. Synthetic rubber, you know, is nota 
very new thing, after all. It is only new in 
its present magnitude. During World War 
I, Germany, for example, developed synthetic 
rubber and England had a good start at it. 
When the war was over the price of natural 
rubber was dropped by the cartel in Ger- 
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many from 20 marks a pound to 2 marks a 
pound, and was kept there until the syn- 
thetic rubber was killed. The price was 
then advanced to about $1.12 a pound and 
was there in 1924. 

In this country. we had been doing @ lot of 
research on guayule rubber and found that 
we could produce it and sell it at a price, 
profitably, around 50 or 60 cents. a pound. 

In 1924 we planted 100,000 acres of .guay- 
ule in our .Southwestern. States. . In 1925 
the cartel dropped the price of rubber to 
about 3 cents a pound and kept it there 
until 100,000 acres of guayule were plowed 
under. They advanced it then to some 50 
or 60 cents a pound, where it held until 
there was again a threat of synthetic rub- 
ber production in America, which forced it 
down to around 20 cents a pound, where it 
was when our supply was cut off. 

Your problems here are much like those 
of the post World War I Congress, and we 
who have worked so hard to build up the 
American synthetic rubber industry have 
confidence that there is the same wisdom 
and foresight here that was in evidence 25 
years ago. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the 
farmers are anxious to have action, and 
urge that the Government get busy on 
this program which is designed to lessen 
the ‘cost of their agricultural programs 
and to really deal with solving the agri- 
cultural problem. 

. Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President,. will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Did the Senator put 
in the Recorp the other day the names of 
the members of the commission? 

Mr. CURTIS. I did. 

| Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
have that information at the present 
time? 

Mr. CURTIS.. I also listed the name-of 
every Senator who had been a coauthor 
of the bil. Those items are to be found 
in my remarks, which begin on page 
14372 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
July 21, 1958. 

Mr. President, I urge a unanimous: 
vote on the bill, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
we should: especially commend Senators 
who have worked on this bill. Several 
have shared authorship and have sought 
to obtain action over the years. I refer 
particularly to the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry [Mr. ELLENDER], and 
others who have made a contribution to 
this far-reaching piece of legislation, 
which I believe will be a landmark. I 
had the privilege of being one of the 
cosponsors of one of the bills this year, as 
well as one introduced on a previous 
occasion: 

I believe that the bill before us today, 
Senate bill 4100, really gets at some of 
the basic problems of American agricul- 
ture, and lays a real foundation to over- 
coming what has been so frequently 
termed the “Farm Problem.” It aims 
toward a competitive position for agri- 
cultural products with the products of 
industry—a position made competitive 
by the improved qualities and reduced 
cost of those agricultural products. 

Mr. President, I cosponsored one of 
the original bills (S, 2306) designed to 
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provide more adequate research for in- 
dustrial use of agricultural products. 
This program is needed by farmers; it 
is a constructive attempt to solve the 
basic problems of farm surpluses. 

This bill would authorize within the 
Department of Agriculture a new Agri- 
cultural -Research- and Industrial Ad- 
ministration which would coordinate 
this type of research. It would 
strengthen and extend the authorities of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture on behalf of farm commodities. 
This proposed legislation is the result of 
very careful study by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and prior to 
that by a bipartisan commission espe- 
cially appointed to study the problem of 
finding new uses for our agricultural 
products. The Commission was served 
by 18 task groups drawn from a wide 
range of public and private agencies and 
served by 188 outstanding leaders in 
agriculture, industry, and science. The 
purposes of this bill have been widely 
endorsed by farm and farm commodity 
organizations. 

Reference has been made to research 
in connection with cotton. A few years 
ago there was a step forward in purely 
industrial research, which cost the 
American cotton growers a market for 
close to 1 million bales of cotton a year. 
Someone familiar with the problem says 
that cotton was not priced out of that 
market; it was researched out of the 
market. I think that pretty well de- 
scribes the situation which is happening 
too often to too many different agricul-, 
tural products. This time we are really 
getting to the bottom of some of the basic 
reasons for the trouble; and I hope the 


“administration of the new program: will 


go a long way toward providing the 
remedy. 

The record of the testimony before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
clearly has shown how this bill can 
strengthen agricultural research, reduce: 
the farmer’s cost and thus increase his 
income, expand markets for farm prod- 
ucts by cost reduction and quality im- . 
provement, and reduce the great burden 
of farm surpluses. While I am sure that 
these are facts which apply broadly to 
all of agriculture, some examples of the 
opportunities for cotton are particularly 
impressive. Within recent years, for 
example, cotton has experienced a ter- 
rific pressure from synthetic fibers which 
can be sold just enough below the cost of 
cotton to squeeze it out of its markets. 
This is in spite of the fact that cotton 
potentially is the most economical fiber 
which can be produced today. But to 
realize that economy of production, the 
farmer needs much more help in re- 
search than he has been given thus far. 
How long must the cotton farmer con- 
tinue paying up to $40 an acre to poison 
the boll weevil and other pests which 
responsible authorities tell us could be 
brought under .control by an. all-out 
research attack? Insects add 4 cents to 
the average cost of producing each 
pound of cotton in this country. 

How long must the cotton farmer 
spend an average of $20 an acre hoeing 
out weeds? This item of his cost—an-. 
other 4 cents on the average pound of 
cotton—could be converted instead to 
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income by sufficient research on herbi- 
cides. I have seen some of the results 
of this kind of research in the field. 
They are quite convincing. 

How long must the cotton farmer 
watch his crops wither and die because 
of diseases, when a really determined ef- 
fort-in research could prevent or at least 
greatly reduce these cost-producing 
losses? 

Mr. President, the opportunities re- 
search holds forth for the cotton farm- 
er—as it does for farmers in general— 
have been surveyed and studied and re- 
ported by experts time and time again. 
We all know it can be done—the real 
problem is getting it done. 

A basic purpose of this bill is to 
strengthen the ability of all farm prod- 
ucts to make a place for themselves in 
industrial markets. Cotton already is 
utilized widely—with the exception of 
the seed—in these markets. If support- 
ed by enough research, cotton can com- 
pete with any product of the laboratories 
of industry. Last year before a Missis- 
sippi television audience, I displayed an 
all-cotton wash-wear shirt—a shirt 
which can be washed by hand and worn 


without ironing. That shirt, a product: 


of research, matches the performance of 
the most highly touted synthetic mate- 
rial. The timely development of that 
new product acted to increase the use 
of cotton by preventing the loss of a 
great market to synthetics. 

It is perfectly clear that there are ex- 
cellent opportunities for research to re- 
duce the cost of growing cotton, and for 
it to improve and extend the quality of 
cotton products. Both of these will act 
to increase markets, to reduce surpluses, 
and to increase farm income. Can any- 
one imagine one of our great industrial 
firms, faced with such an opportunity 
to increase its markets and its profits, 
not making the necessary research in- 
vestment needed to accomplish that pur- 
pose? It is obvious that industry does 
make such investment, since estimates 
show that manufacturing industry in- 
vests about 3 percent of its gross sales in- 
come in research. Certain of the faster- 
growing industries spend from 4 to 7 
percent of gross sales on research. In 
contrast, the Federal Government’s re- 
search support for the farmer is only 
slightly over one-quarter of 1 percent of 
farmers’ total sales. Appropriations for 
utilization research are less than one- 
tenth of that. 

The farmers are so situated, as they 
are unorganized, and unlike a great com- 
mercial concern, have such limited re- 
sources, and the farming industry is 
split up into such small units of the econ- 
omy, that they cannot possibly carry on 
major research. All they need is the 
leadership, the basic material, and con- 
sideration of the basic questions, and 
they will apply the results of the research 
at their own expense. 

This bill, essentially, expresses a de- 
termination to be realistic about agri- 
cultural research. It recognizes that 
agricultural research must have the au- 
thorities and the powers and the capabil- 
ities that industry enjoys in research. It 
provides for a more direct responsibility 
for producing results, just as industry ex- 
pects results. 
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Much of the strength and- prosperity 
of our country stems from the vigor and 
growth of our great industries. The 
growth and prosperity of those industries 
were based on and today depend more 
and more on research. We must not 
deny agriculture, which is at least as im- 
portant to our entire economy and our 
total welfare, the same benefits of re- 
search. The need for a bold and imagi- 
native effort in research is ever present 
throughout agriculture. This bill offers 
a real. opportunity for coming to grips 
with many of our basic agricultural prob- 
lems. 

This bill is good business. Its pur- 
pose is sound. It is tremendously im- 
portant to agriculture and to the na- 
tional economy. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a letter dated 
July 11, 1958, addressed to Hon. GEORGE 
D: AIKEN by Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture E. L. Peterson, relating to Sen- 
ate bill 4100, which is now under consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR AIKEN: We are bringing to 
your attention our views concerning S..4100, 
a bill “to. provide for the increased use of 
agricultural products for industrial pur- 
poses.” During the course of consideration 
by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the general subject with which 
S. 4100 is concerned, representatives of this 
Department outlined for the committee the 
general views with respect thereto which are 
held by this Department. 

The Department of Agriculture emphat- 
ically supports research as a means of widen- 
ing the uses of farm produced commodities. 
Specifically we believe research is the most 
effective means of broadening the use of 
such commodities for industrial purposes. 

The Department would welcome the op- 
portunity to undertake an expanded pro- 
gtam of utilization research. We made a 
request in our 1959 budget presentation to 
the Congress for further expansion of our 
ongoing research work in this field. That 
request was substantially reduced by the 
Congress. Were the Congress now to create 
a new agency to undertake what the Depart- 
ment is now doing or what the Department 
can do, such an agency would likely have the 
same source of funds as the Department now 
has; namely, appropriations. 

The fact is, no new administrative entity 
as proposed in S. 4100 is needed. We trust 
therefore that the bill will not be enacted. 

Research on the development of new uses 
for agricultural products is now conducted 
in a separate unit in the Department. This 
unit has no other responsibilities. The 
utilization research unit is separately 
budgeted and separtely directed but its 
efforts are coordinated with all other re- 
search in the Department through the Ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Research 
Service and an Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Coordination of utilization research with 
related research is essential to effective utili- 
zation research. 

Utilization, production, and marketing re- 
search are complementary. No one field can 
be neglected without adversely affecting the 
others. 

Successful industrial uses are dependent 
upon efficient marketing practices and upon 
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availability of raw materials of high quality 
in adequate supply. This, in turn, is de- 
pendent upon production research on prob- 
lems that may affect raw material supply, 
and improved production practices to lower 
raw material costs. Utilization research 
cannot operate in a vacuum of other agri- 
cultural knowledge. 

The utilization research unit has modern 
facilities that can be enlarged to conduct 
any expanded program that is visualized. 
These laboratories are staffed with the most 
capable professional personnel in their fields 
in the country today, who are ready and 
eager to assume the responsibility for staffing 
and directing an expanded program in this 
area. The laboratories operate with the 
close counsel of more than 600 of the coun- 
try’s experts in the agricultural, industrial, 
and academic fields. They enlist the aid, 
through contract and other agreements, of 
universities, research institutions, and in- 
dustrial users wherever such cooperation can 
further their programs. The laboratories 
have developed intimate working relation- 
ships with the industries that ean best and 
most promptly: accept and commercialize 
their successful research developments. 

Furthermore, we are now engaged in utiliz- 
ing foreign research resources to complement 
our own domestic utilization research work. 
Public Law 480 generated foreign currencies 
are being used for this effort. 

The Department can effectively conduct a 
utilization research program of whatever 
magnitude and complexity the Congress may 
desire without the delay and confusion that 
would be inevitable with the creation of a 
separate agency even though such an agency 
is within the Department of Agriculture. 

Present Department programs are closely 
coordinated with the research programs of 
the State agricultural experiment stations 
and with other public and private research 
agencies. These established, day-to-day 
working relationships are vital to the success 
of the research and must be maintained if 
our research is to continue to be most effec- 
tive. To establish a new and separate ad- 
ministrator for utilization research would 
tend to destroy the present relationships 
without any compensating benefits. More- 
over, the new agency proposed would be in 
competition with present efforts—a competi- 
tion for which no benefit can be demon- 
strated. 

Much has been said of the need for a hard- 
headed businessman’s approach to the prob- 
lem of developing new industrial uses for 
farm crops—for a dramatic promotional 
effort to encourage use of agricultural prod- 
ucts as industrial raw material—for employ- 
ing vigorous selling techniques and super- 
salesmanship to induce industry into accept- 
ing new products and processes. Properly 
timed and properly used each of these has 
its place. 

However, there are 2 steps in the com- 
mercialization of any new use or process 
and there is but 1 order in which they can 
occur. Research to discover what is to be 
applied must come first. Then, and only 
then, can translation to industrial use take 
place. 

Research must be done by capable scien- 
tists under capable direction. It must be 
carried to the point where it can be shown 
that a product can be produced from agri- 
cultural raw materials to sell competitively 
with like products and that supplies of proper 
quality raw material are assured for con- 
tinuing production. When this stage is 
reached, alert industries can readily deter- 
mine whether manufacturing the product 
will provide enough profit to induce them 
to add it to their line or substitute it for 
existing items. If the produce can be made 
profitably, industry will adopt it; if It can- 
not, industry will reject it and no salesman- 
ship will alter its position. 

Since this sequence of events in the com- 
mercialization of a new product or process 
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is inescapable, premature promotional or 
sales campaigns can discredit research and be 
disastrous. On the other hand, promotional 
effort can be most effective if focused on ac- 
celerating the wide adoption of proven prod- 
ucts and processes. This is precisely the 
present practice in the Department. Vigor- 
ous action is taken to accelerate the wide 
industrial adoption of new developments. 
There is now no great lag between the com- 
pletion of research and industrial applica- 
tion of the results, 

We also object to the creation of an in- 
dependent agency because it would be in 
direct conflict with widely accepted princi- 
ples of sound administration. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has already in operation 
a thoroughly competent organization amply 
staffed and equipped in part to undertake the 
job. To set up a new agency headed by an 
Administrator, only nominally subject to the 
direction of the Secretary, would be to thwart 
the whole purpose of the Department re- 
organization to which this administration 
gave so much thought immediately upon as- 
suming office. The Department’s work is 
going forward smoothly and efficiently un- 
der the present organization. To erode the 
Secretary’s authorities by creation of a new 
and separate agency in the Department 
would serve no useful purpose. It would 
only weaken his oversight of Department 
affairs and his ability to discharge his obli- 
gations as the responsible head of a Govern- 
ment department. 

The bill contains certain other authorities 
that the Department does not regard as 
necessary or desirable. These are: 

Subsection 4 (e): Incentive payments to 
farmers and to industry to hasten the estab- 
lishment of a new crop or of a new indus- 
trial use. The general purposes of this pro- 
visicn can be achieved through exercise of 
existing authority. A contract can be set up 
with a farmer, for example, to grow a new 
crop under typical conditions and deliver 
it at harvest to one of our research installa- 
tions for further experimental work or to a 
manufacturer for processing. The manu- 
facturer, too, could, if need be, be paid 
through contract for manufacturing a newly 
developed product from the new crop or from 
any crop. Having acquired a supply of the 
new product it could be arranged through a 
third contract to place it experimentally in 
the various markets which might ultimately 
absorb it. It could thus be learned how it 
would be used and what it would bring in 
each such market, what its advantages and 
disadvantages might be as compared to re- 
lated products, and how its disadvantages 
might be overcome. The incentive payment 
provision of subsection 4 (e) is, accordingly, 
unnecessary. 

Subsection 4 (g): Direct the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to make delivery of stocks 
of commodities to be used for research and 
other purposes, Extension of the respon- 
sibilities of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion as proposed by this subsection would 
impose a most difficult administrative load 
on the Corporation while accomplishing little 
or nothing toward attaining the objectives of 
the legislation. Furthermore, a directive to 
the Corporation to make available stocks 
for the broad purposes of subsection 4 (g) 
without reimbursement, except as might be 
derived from the use made, could result in 
huge losses to the Corporation which would 
have to be overcome by appropriations to re- 
store capital impairment. It goes without 
saying that surplus stocks should be avail- 
able under suitable safeguards for research 
purposes. Authority for making them avail- 
able, however, already exists in other legis- 
lation. The provisions under which they can 
be made available are adequate. Subsection 
4 (g) in the bill is unnecessary and unde- 
sirable. 

Subsection 4 (1): Incentive payments to 
private citizens for suitable and acceptable 
suggestions to implement the program speci- 
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fied in the bill. The payment of incentives 
to individuals in accord with this subsec- 
tion would not contribute to the success of 
utilization research. Though the mobiliza- 
tion of every possible idea on utilization re- 
search is a most worthy objective it would 
not be attained by the proposed means. The 
problems involved in administering such a 
system would be exceedingly difficult of solu- 
tion. Primary protection is afforded the 
ideas of individuals through our long estab- 
lished and effective United States patent 
system. Through it ideas and inventions 
are characterized as property which can be 
sold, licensed, or exercised for a return com- 
mensurate with their worth. Since their 
value can seldom be assessed accurately at 
their inception, it is clearly fairer to the 
inventor to let the return be based on actual 
use as would happen over a period of time 
under the patent system. The Department 
of Agriculture’s files contain many research 
ideas of individuals submitted over the years. 
Many are good, though it is true the pro- 
portion is not great. Many, however, are al- 
ready being investigated or have been in- 
vestigated in the past and in many cases 
the same idea is submitted by several almost 
simultaneously. Administration of an in- 
centive system would require staff and rec- 
ords comparable to those of the Patent Office 
itself. It would be much more satisfactory 
to obtain the services and ideas of individuals 
through consulting arrangements under 
existing authority. 

S. 4100 does contain some provisions which 
would materially aid our present research 
work. Under the authorities of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 and the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946, the financ- 
ing of an expanded program of utilization 
research can be accomplished through regu- 
lar appropriation processes should the Con- 
gress determine expansion is desired. How- 
ever, there are certain additional authorities 
contained in S. 4100 that would materially 
aid in the conduct of our utilization and 
other research. These are: 

1. Subsection 4 (b): To make grants for 
limited periods to research institutions for 
conduct of new-uses investigations, The 
science departments of the land-grant and 
other colleges and universities have experi- 
enced research people—professors and re- 
search assistants—that are capable of mak- 
ing substantial contribution to new-uses re- 
search if provided support for their efforts. 
The Department does not now have authority 
to support the research of these individuals, 
even though many are outstanding experts 
in their respective fields and could bring to 
bear upon the new-uses problem unique ex- 
perience and techniques. The Department’s 
program would benefit materially by having 
opportunity to avail itself through grants of 
this pool of talent. 

2. Subsection 4 (k): To grant exclusive 
licenses for limited periods for the use of 
Government patents to carry out trial com- 
mercialization of new crops or new uses for 
agricultural products. Many patents are 
issued each year as the result of the De- 
partment’s utilization research. These pat- 
ents are assigned to the Secretary and are 
available for use, free of any licensing charge, 
by a competent organization desirous of op- 
erating under them. Under these circum- 
stances, many industrial organizations are 
reluctant to invest sizable sums in the de- 
velopmental aspects of a new use or process 
covered by Government patent, since they 
recognize that any other industrial organ- 
ization can promptly take advantage of their 
experience and manufacture the same prod- 
uct. Were the Department able to grant an 
exclusive license for a limited period to a 
competent organization that is willing to 
undertake the expense of developmental 
studies on a Government invention, we be- 
lieve the time when agricultural raw mate- 
rials will be used for this purpose would be 
materially shortened. The exclusive licens- 
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ing would provide a limited means for par- 
tially compensating industrial organizations 
for the cost of developmental studies. 

3. Section 5: To provide graduate scholar- 
ships and fellowships to individuals pursuing 
studies in sciences having application in 
agricultural research. Agricultural research 
needs topflight scientists of practically every 
discipline—chemists, engineers, bacteriolo- 
gists, biologists. Expanding research pro- 
grams in industry, medicine, and defense 
require such scientists, too, and competition 
for the best is brisk. Means for encouraging 
scientists to pursue graduate studies that 
will fit them for research on new uses for 
agricultural products would insure a supply 
of scientists capable of stepping into the 
Department's expanding programs after grad- 
uation. Many scientists are, for the most 
part, lost to agriculture under present cir- 
cumstances. We are planning to consult 
with the National Science Foundation re- 
garding suitable steps aimed at meeting this 
situation. We, therefore, believe that action 
on this matter should be deferred. 

4. Section 3: The part of this section that 
would fix the compensation of not more than 
10 positions which require the services of 
especially qualified professional personnel at 
rates above the Classification Act authority 
would help the Department materially in re- 
taining and recruiting research leaders. 
Competition for topflight scientists is vig- 
orous. An expanded utilization research 
program would require that we retain our 
present key scientists and recruit the best 
scientists we can obtain to assume leadership 
in new program phases. 

As in the past, the Department recognizes 
the profound import of utilization research 
and is prepared to administer such programs 
to the full extent they may be authorized 
and supported by the Congress. An expanded 
utilization research program is needed. We 
have approximately doubled our research 
work in 5 years. We asked that it be fur- 
ther expanded. The Congress did not pro- 
vide all the funds for this purpose which 
we requested. 

Research can broaden current uses of agri- 
cultural commodities and it can develop new 
uses. But to do this most effectively the 
program must be organized and conducted 
in a manner designed to make research effec- 
tive. 

The Department has been doing research 
for 96 years. It has had nearly two decades 
of successful experience in utilization re- 
search. We believe we know how research 
should be conducted. We have developed 
our current organization for research after 
much experience. It is a good organization. 
Utilization research can be expanded in this 
organization more effectively than in any 
other arrangement. 

Key staff and facilities are available. We 
are ready to go. Expansion in this area will 
bring within reach objectives that otherwise 
will require years to attain. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely, 
E. L. PETERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


UNLIMITED DEBATE—CLOTURE 
RULE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I hesi- 
tate to interrupt the deliberations on 
the bill under consideration, but the 
parliamentary situation is such that 
unless a few of us address ourselves at 
this point to a subject which we con- 
sider of very great importance, it is 
doubtful whether we can do so at any 
other time today. So I beg the indul- 
gence of the Senate to proceed with a 
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relatively brief speech with respect to 
our present situation in connection with 
rule XXII of the Senate. 

A number of Senators firmly believe 
that rule XXII, relating to cloture, needs 
to be amended to provide that after a 
reasonable period of time and full de- 
bate the Senate will be able to get down 
to the business of voting without the 
specter of unlimited debate preventing 
consideration on vital matters. 

Rule XXII as presently constituted is 
itself the most effective obstacle to any 
change in that rule. The threat of the 
filibuster to protect the filibuster is the 
fortress within the fortress. We who 
believe that the rule needs a reasonable 
modification are realists. I doubt that 
the majority Policy Committee will 
schedule Senate Resolution 17 for floor 
action at this session of the Senate even 
though it has been favorably reported by 
the Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration and has been on the calen- 
dar for nearly three months. The real 
battle will be fought in its final phases at 
the commencement of the next Con- 
gress. Today’s discussion is by way of 
the opening gun in the commencement 
of that battle. 

Let me explain that should we seek, 
by motion, consideration of Senate Reso- 
lution 17, which is on the calendar, and 
which is sponsored by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DovcLas] and a number of 
other Senators, including myself, the 
result would unquestionably be extended 
debate, seriously threatening to tie up 
the Senate in a long tangle, demon- 
strating, in a way which would be very 
conclusive and very damaging to the 
national interest, what happens when ex- 
tended debate is engaged in for the pur- 
pose of blocking a particular measure. 

In this instance, for example, it would 
block the Department of Defense ap- 
propriations for 1959; also appropria- 
tions for foreign aid, as well as other 
bills, such as the reciprocal trade bill. 
In short it would tie us up in discus- 
sion which would very seriously hurt the 
national interest. 

Mr. President, we believe that the na- 
tional interest will best be served by 
raising the question now and discussing it 
in great detail, and by inviting those 
who have another point of view to dis- 
cuss it, too. It is our thought that, by 
suggesting we debate the issue now, in 
July, come next January it will not be 
possible for anyone to say that no op- 
portunity was given to discuss the sub- 
ject; that no availability for a study of 
the subject was provided; and that, 
therefore, we cannot act next January 
because Senators are not prepared. 

This is July, and there is adequate time 
to discuss the matter fully and com- 
pletely in every aspect and in all its con- 
notations. Therefore, we are stating 
clearly on the Recorp that, when next 
January comes, we will be ready to vote, 
and that we hope those who take the 
opposite point of view will not feel them- 
selves deprived by any lack of discus- 
sion. The time for discussion is here and 
now. 

Senate Resolution 17 has been care- 
fully considered by a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, composed of the Senator from 
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Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] and myself. 
Our separate views were thereafter fully 
debated in the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. Senate Resolution 17 
was favorably reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration 
without amendment on April 30. It was 
reported by the full committee by a vote 
of 5 to 4; nevertheless it was favorably 
reported. The resolution, sponsored by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] 
and a number of other Senators, includ- 
ing myself, is now on the calendar. 

Senate Resolution 17 provides that de- 
bate may be limited by a vote of two- 
thirds of the Senators present and voting 
2 days after 16 Senators have filed a 
petition for this purpose. 

In short, it changes the rule to extend 
that right to two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting, instead of two-thirds 
of the elected membership, as is now pro- 
vided in the rules. 

Senate Resolution 17 makes these 
other significant changes. It provides 
that 15 days, exclusive of Sundays and 
holidays, after the presentation to the 
Senate of a petition signed by 16 Sena- 
tors, the Senate, by a majority vote of 
those “duly chosen and sworn”’—that is, 
49 of the 96 Senators—may also impose 
cloture. 

That change will effect a very con- 
siderable reform. I say that, because in 
the 22 cloture votes we have had in re- 
cent times we have had only 4 suc- 
cesses. Had the present rule—namely, 
the rule which has been in effect since 
1949—been in effect during all that time, 
we would have had only 3 successes, 
however, under the Douglas formula, 
which is contained in Senate Resolution 
17, we would have had 9 successes in 
those 22 cloture votes. 

I respectfully submit that the founda- 
tion of the Republic will not fall if those 
who feel that a measure ought to be voted 
on is voted on, instead of being discussed 
to death. Furthermore, those who feel 
otherwise would have a 50-50 chance of 
succeeding. I submit further that our 
proposal does not wipe away free speech, 
or the right to adequate debate, or any 
other action which it is represented will 
follow from a departure from the present 
rule XXII. 

One very important fact, as it bears 
upon our position next January, is that 
under rule XXII, as it presently stands, 
there is no provision by which debate 
in the Senate can be brought to a con- 
clusion and vote on any motion to 
change the rule itself. In short, as I 
said before, this is a built-in fortress 
within a fortress. Under the present 
rule, when a motion is made to change 
the rule itself, one Senator may speak 
for as long as he pleases without any 
cloture being possible. 

Senate Resolution 17 would, of course, 
eliminate that exception, and would 
make the rule to change the rule itself 
subject to the same cloture procedure 
as any other measure. 

I have set forth the practical situa- 
tion as it exists today. 

Before I enter into the details of my 
analysis, I should like to pay a tribute 
to the redoubtable Senators on both 
sides of the aisle who have been strug- 
gling for such a long time to bring 
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about a change. The first vote in an 
effort to establish a procedure whereby 
Senate rules may be changed was in 
1953. There has been one subsequent 
vote since then, in 1957. We hope that 
we will be able to have a successful vote 
in 1959. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DoucLas] has been a great 
leader in this fight. Indeed, it is his 
resolution which has been reported by 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. My dear friend, the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case], who sits 
next to me in the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, has also been in the 
middle of this fight during the time that 
he has been a Member of the Senate. 
The same must be said of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] on the 
other side of the aisle. Coming back to 
this side of the aisle, there is the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. 
There have also been other Senators who 
have taken a very deep and keen inter- 
est in the subject. I am proud to note 
that on this side of the aisle a very re- 
spectable vote was piled up in January 
1957, to change the rule. I hope very 
much that the vote may prove decisive 
in the next year. 

The resolution is a reasonable attempt 
to provide for orderly and responsible 
representative government. It is not a 
gag rule; it has no effect on free speech. 
All it does, and all it attempts to do, is 
to provide that a small group of deter- 
mined Senators shall not have the ar- 
bitrary veto power contained in the 
present rule over necessary action 
through threat of unlimited time-con- 
suming talk, simply to prevent the Sen- 
ate from voting on the question before 
it. 

Mr. President, what is very significant 
about all this is that extended debate, 
as it has been euphemistically called, 
prevents not only consideration of pro- 
posed legislation of the type I have de- 
scribed—if we should get into a filibus- 
ter now—consideration, particularly, of 
measures important to our national in- 
terest, but it also affects committee ac- 
tion on legislation. Furthermore, it re- 
sults in modified legislation which is so 
modified simply to avoid the threat of 
a filibuster. In this regard I should like 
to quote a statement of a very distin- 
guished Presiding Officer of the Senate, 
Vice President Dawes, who described the 
effect of a filibuster in the following 
words: 

The right of filibuster does not affect 
simply legislation defeated but, in much 
greater degree, legislation passed, continually 
weaving into our laws, which should be 
framed in the public interest alone, modi- 
fications dictated by personal and sectional 


interests as distinguished from the public 
interest. 


Going back some years to one of the 
Founding Fathers, Alexander Hamilton, 
himself a stanch conservative, stated in 
the Federalist Papers No. 22: 

The public business must, in some way or 
other, go forward. 


Let me repeat that statement. 


The public business must, in some way or 
other, go forward. If a pertinacious minority 
can control the opinion of a majority re- 
specting the best mode of conducting it, the 
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majority, in order that something may be 
done, must conform to the views of the 
minority; and thus the sense of the smaller 
number will overrule that of the greater, and 
give a tone to the national proceedings. 


Mr. President, the present rule XXII 
is the last citadel of those who can no 
longer rely on persuasion except that 
persuasion which stems from the reali- 
zation that a responsible majority is un- 
willing to put aside all the necessary de- 
cisions which government must take in 
order to reach a final determination on 
one particular measure. 

I have already described what rule 
XXII provides today. It provides that 2 
calendar days after presentation to the 
Senate of a written motion for cloture 
signed by 16 Senators, cloture may be 
imposed by affirmative votes of two- 
thirds of the Senators duly chosen and 
sworn; that is, by 64 Senators. That 
means two-thirds of all the Senators 
elected and sitting, not those present and 
voting. Hence, rule XXII prevents the 
imposition of cloture unless 64 Senators 
appear and vote in favor of it. It is very 
important to bear that in mind, because 
the absence of one Senator is automati- 
cally, therefore, a vote against cloture. 
All that is needed under the present rule 
to prevent a limitation of debate is for 
33 Senators either to vote against the 
cloture motion or to fail to be present to 
vote for it. Absence is made equivalent 
to a vote against cloture. 

The first formalized modern cloture 
rule was not adopted until March 8, 
1917. From 1917 until 1949, rule XXII 
provide that limitation of debate could 
only be imposed by two-thirds of those 
Senators voting. In 1949, this was in- 
creased to two-thirds of the constitu- 
tional membership. 

The 1949 revision also amended the 
rule to subject any measure, motion, or 
other matter, or the unfinished business, 
to cloture control. By such change the 
Senate was no longer bound by former 
decisions which had held, in brief, that 
limitation on debate could be had only 
ona pending measure. The 1949 revision 
thus eliminated correction of the Jour- 
nal and presentation of credentials, both 
highly privileged matters, as well as mo- 
tions to take up new business, as possible 
sources of filibusters. It also added sub- 
section 3 to rule XXII, which provides in 
effect that debate could not be limited on 
any proposal to amend the standing rules 
of the Senate. 

Since 1917, 22 votes have been had un- 
der rule XXII. On only 4 occasions was 
such cloture invoked, and never since 
1927. 

Never since 1927—31 years—has it 
been possible to effect cloture. Since 
1917 the Senate has had before it 22 mo- 
tions under rule XXII in its various 
forms. On only four occasions has clo- 
ture been invoked. Had the 1949 version 
of the rule been in effect during this time 
it would have been successful only three 
times. 

Had the so-called Douglas rule been 
in effect, our success would have been 
9 out of 22 times. I submit this is a rea- 
sonable, if major, departure from a rule 
which I deeply feel is invidious to the 
national interest. 
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Such a self-imposed obstacle to legis- 
lation is rare in the history of parlia- 
mentary development. All but 12 States 
of the Union expressly permit the mo- 
tion for the previous question to close 
debate in their upper legislative cham- 
bers, which generally are analogous to 
our Senate. Four of these 12 States have 
another form of cloture rule. Apparent- 
ly, only in the senate in Utah and Ver- 
mont is the use of the previous question 
specifically prohibited. 

The previous question is a motion 
which enables one to shut off debate at 
any time, if it is voted up by a majority. 
It is ironical that many of the Senators 
most opposed to a reasonable limitation 
on filibusters have the most effective 
rules for limiting debate in the upper 
chambers of their own State legislatures. 

This turned out to be a rather inter- 
esting consideration in our hearings, be- 
cause many of the Southern States were 
shown to have very strict limitation on 
debate in the upper chambers of the 
State legislatures. 

Turning for a moment to the meas- 
ures pending before this body whose 
course is today being determined by the 
presence of rule XXII I would list the 
following: 

First. Hawaii: Consideration of state- 
hood for Hawaii at this session is un- 
likely because of the threat of extended 
debate. There were mild indications in 
the debate on Alaska of this threat, and 
undoubtedly this prospect will have its 
effect upon the Majority Policy Com- 
mittee in determining whether to sched- 
ule action before the end of the session. 
Indeed, it would be reckless not to con- 
sider the possibility for putting aside 
other basic questions requiring Senate 
determination. It was rather symbolic 
and perhaps prophetic that the affirma- 
tive vote for admission of Alaska was 
64—just the amount necessary to invoke 
cloture. With the likelihood that two 
more Senators will be added to the pres- 
ent 96 after the commencement of the 
next session, rule XXII would then re- 
quire 66 Senators affirmatively voting 
for cloture in order for it to be imposed. 
Thus, it becomes increasingly more dif- 
ficult to get cloture following the admis- 
sion of any new State so long as the 
rule remains as it is. 

Federal aid to education is another 
proposed piece of legislation which I feel 
is being blocked by the threat of ex- 
tended debate. This is another vital 
measure which may face the prospect 
of a veto type filibuster, particularly if 
any provisions on aid to public school 
construction are included, with always 
the overtone present that the schools 
which are segregated will not receive aid. 

Third. Civil rights, of course, particu- 
larly the enactment of an effective part 
Il to the Civil Rights Act of last year to 
provide enforcement powers to the At- 
torney General in civil cases involving 
deprivation of constitutional rights, in- 
cluding the right to attend a desegre- 
gated public school, faces this ordeal of 
death by talk. 

This particular measure, adding part 
3, would face the ordeal of death by 
talk if an effort is made to bring it up 
at this session. This is certainly not a 
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complete list, but at least it gives a fair 
example of the situation we face. 

Although opponents of any rules 
change prefer to phrase the issue in 
terms of free speech, what is primarily 
involved is the unrestrained power of ob- 
struction. Senator Underwood of Ala- 
bama in exercising the power that flows 
from the filibuster during the de- 
bate in 1922 on the Dyer antilynching 
bill unmasked for all times the real rea- 
son for the tremendous opposition that 
any rules change faces. He said: 

We are not disguising what is being done 
on this side of the Chamber. It must be 
apparent, not only to the Senate but to the 
country, that an effort is being made to 
prevent the consideration of a certain bill, 
and I want to be perfectly candid about it. 
It is known throughout the country gen- 
erally as a force bill. * * + 

I do not say that captiously. I think all 
men here know that under the rules of tHe 
Senate when 15 or 20 or 25 men say that 
you cannot pass a certain bill, it cannot be 


How right he was, and how dangerous 
was that situation. 

I want to say right now to the Senate that 
if the majority party insists on this pro- 
cedure they are not going to pass the bill, 
and they are not going to do any other 
business. * * * 

You know you cannot pass it. Then let 
us go along and attend to the business of 
the country. 


Shortly thereafter he posed the di- 
lemma which the Senate faced even 
more concisely: 

There is but one way for the Senate now 
to get down to work and transact the busi- 
ness of the Government before the 4th of 
March, and that is to get a final disposition 
of this force bill before anything else is done. 
Pass it if you can; abandon it if we force 
you to do so, * + + 

So long as the Senate has the rules that it 
has now, you know just as well as I know 
that I am standing here that you cannot 
pass it; and, more than that, the country 
does not want you to pass it, 


This is the power which those who be- 
lieve as I do feel should not be retained 
in the hands of a relatively small 
sie: in the Senate in this modern 

y. 

The reality of the use of the filibuster 
as a veto has been borne out by the 
experience of the intervening years. 

Only last week the Senate was debat- 
ing a reciprocal trade bill which con- 
tained a startling provision as reported 
by the Senate Committee on Finance. It 
deserves much greater attention than it 
received at the time—and for reasons not 
directly related to reciprocal trade. The 
Senate Finance Committee bill, although 
it did not pass as reported, contained 
provisions — very strict provisions — 
against the possibility of the veto-type 
filibuster being exercised against action 
by the Senate which would be required 
to support the President’s determination 
to overrule the Tariff Commission. It 
provided as follows: 

(e) (1) When the committee has reported, 
or has been discharged from further consid- 
eration of, a resolution with respect to an 
investigation it shall at any time thereafter 
be in order (even though a previous motion 
to the same effect has been disagreed to\ 
to move to proceed to the consideration of 
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such resolution. Such motion shall be highly 
privileged and shall not be debatable. No 
amendment to such motion shall be in order 
and it shall not be in order to move to 
reconsider the vote by which such motion 
is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(2) Debate on the resolution shall be 
limited to not to exceed 10 hours, which 
shall be equally divided between those favor- 
ing and those opposing the resolution. A 
motion further to limit debate shall not be 
debatable. No amendment to, or motion to 
recommit, the resolution shall be in order, 
and it shall not be in order to move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution is 
agreed to or disagreed to. 

(f) (1) All motions to postpone, made with 
respect to the discharge from committee, 
or the consideration of, a resolution with 
respect to an investigation, and all motions 
to proceed to the consideration of other busi- 
ness, shall be decided without debate. 

(2) All appeals from the decisions of the 
chair relating to the application of the rules 
®f the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution with respect to an 
investigation shall be decided without debate. 


What is amazing about this recommen- 
dation was its recognition that as the 
President needed concurrence of the two 
houses by a majority vote in order to 
override the Tariff Commission it was 
reasonable to provide some protection 
against the filibuster in order to give as- 
surance the decision could be made on 
the merits. The language of the com- 
mittee report is frank: 

A set of rules is provided for the considera- 
tion of concurrent resolutions referred to in 
section 6 of the bill. The rules have the 
underlying purpose of permitting those in 
favor of such a resolution to get a vote on 
the merits within the 90-day period without 
parliamentary technicalities of filibusters. 
(Senate Rept. No. 1838, p. 9.) 


This was inserted in order to come 
within the 90-day period, which was the 
only justification for the provision at 
all by its proponents. 

No one demurred to this statement. 
Some of the most ardent opponents of a 
change in rule XXII voted to sustain 
the Kerr amendment which contained 
these strict cloture rules. 

Yet one might logically ask—why just 
reciprocal trade? How about the merits 
of the admission of Hawaii, of Federal 
aid to education, or civil rights? Ought 
not the Senate be able to get to a vote 
on these matters, too? Important as 
reciprocal trade legislation and as im- 
portant to our foreign policy and na- 
tional welfare as it might be to override 
the Tariff Commission, surely there are 
other legislative needs which require and 
demand at least an equal chance for 
final action by this body. Questions of 
war, questions of peace, questions of 
vital foreign policy are now, at least, 
subject to veto by an arbitrary minority. 
The Finance Committee report was an 
important recognition by an influential 
committee of the need which the Mem- 
bers of the Senate should ponder long. 
Why must we provide against obstruc- 
tion only in this case of reciprocal trade 
resolutions needing a majority of both 
Houses with the approval of the Presi- 
dent. After all, every law we pass only 
requires a majority of both Houses and 
approval of the President and many bills 
on the calendar are subject to time exi- 
gencies far more limited than 90 days. 
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Yet in this 90-day provision the 
authors clearly say that unless they pro- 
vided for a very strict rule on cloture, 
their whole design could be frustrated. 
How much more true this is of the major 
issues of national policy which are now 
awaiting our decision. 

I have not made an exhaustive study 
of this Senate recognition of the diffi- 
culty and unworkability of rule XXII in 
particular cases, but there are other cases 
in which the Senate has acted similarly. 
For example, in the Government Re- 
organization Acts of 1945 and 1949, care 
was taken to provide that there could be 
no filibuster against resolutions opposing 
the President’s proposal for reorganiza- 
tion. These acts contained Senate rules 
restricting debate, similar to those pro- 
posed by the Finance Committee on the 
reciprocal trade bill. 

In short, in specific fields where action 
has been considered as being necessary 
in the public interest, the Senate com- 
mittees and the Senate itself have not 
hesitated to limit drastically the applica- 
tion of rule XXII. 

When the next Senate convenes in 
January, a concerted effort will probably 
be made to amend rule XXII. The first 
vote to be faced will probably be on some 
phase of a motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the Senate rules, on the 
assumption that the prior rules do not, 
of their own force, carry over from Sen- 
ate to Senate. A great deal of work has 
been done on the legal analysis of the 
question of whether the rules from the 
prior Congress govern, or whether at the 
outset of a Congress the Senate is subject 
only to general parliamentary rules. 
The importance of this decision lies in 
the fact that if general parliamentary 
rules control, then it is possible to close 
debate by moving the previous question, 
thus making it possible to close debate by 
the affirmative votes of a simple majority 
of those present and voting. In this 
connection, it is important to consider 
the advisory ruling of the Vice President. 
That ruling was, in part, as follows: 

The Constitution also provided that “each 
House may determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings.” This constitutional right is 
lodged in the membership of the Senate, and 
it may be exercised by a majority of the Sen- 
ate at any time. When the membership of 
the Senate changes, as it does upon the elec- 
tion of each Congress, it is the Chair’s opinion 
that there can be no question that the major- 
ity of the new existing membership of the 
Senate, under the Constitution, have the 
power to determine the rules under which the 
Senate will proceed. 

Any provision of Senate rules adopted in a 
previous Congress which has the expressed 
or practical effect of denying the majority 
of the Senate in a new Congress the right 
to adopt the rules under which it desires to 
proceed is, in the opinion of the Chair, un- 
constitutional. It is also the opinion of the 
Chair that section 3 of rule XXII in practice 
has such an effect. 


As the Vice President pointed out, his 
ruling is only advisory. Only the Senate 
itself may determine such questions of 
constitutionality, but the rationale of the 
opinion will have a considerable per- 
suasive effect on that determination. 

Subsection 3 deserves attention, for it 
is a built-in filibuster device, and, if held 
valid, makes the whole rule so unjust, so 
absurd, and so unfair as to require it to 
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fall of its own weight. Difficult as it is to 
obtain the affirmative vote of 64 Senators 
to limit a filibuster on the usual subjects, 
in connection with a motion to change 
rule XXII itself—or, for that matter, any 
rule of the Senate—because of this pro- 
vision, unanimous consent is required— 
short of forcing physical exhaustion. It 
raises minority control to such a degree 
that the Vice President found it even 
offended the Constitution. 

However, it is important to analyze 
other possible implications of the Vice 
President’s opinion. In January, the 
cause of those who seek a modified rule 
XXII will require not only that subsec- 
tion 3 be held invalid but, much more 
important, a decision that rule XXII 
does not exist as a rule of the Senate 
at that time, for if only subsection 3 be 
held invalid, subsection 2, which requires 
64 affirmative votes, in order to close off 
filibuster, will remain as an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle to any change in the 
rule. In order to have a reasonable 
chance of success, it is necessary to es- 
tablish that the Senate at that time is 
subject only to general parliamentary 
law—in short, that the rules do not carry 
over from Congress to Congress. 

Pursuant to the Constitution, each 
House determines its own rules of pro- 
cedure; and, in this context, action by 
each House means a majority of each 
House. A practical delegation of that 
power to 1 Senator or to 33 Senators is 
beyond the power of this body. Its re- 
sponsibilities are derived from the Con- 
stitution; and, short of amending that 
document, there is no way to qualify this 
power. 

The Supreme Court has held that a 
House of Congress “may not by its rules 
ignore constitutional restraints’—U. S. 
v. Ballin (144 U. S. 1, 5). 

To illustrate, let us assume that Con- 
gress were to pass a statute which, by its 
terms, provided that it could not be 
amended except by unanimous consent 
of both Houses. Surely no one would 
thereafter contend that that law might 
not be amended by a simple majority 
vote. In other words, Congress cannot 
impose on itself or on future Congresses 
such a limitation which is not imposed by 
the Constitution. The proposition that 
one Congress cannot bind another is al- 
most hornbook law. 

In Newton v. Board of County Com- 
missioners (100 U. S. 548), the Supreme 
oe has held in reference to legisla- 

on: 

Every succeeding legislature possesses the 
same jurisdiction and power with respect to 
them as its predecessors, The latter have 
the same power of repeal and modification 
which the former had of enactment, neither 
more nor less. All occupy, in this respect, 
a footing of perfect equality. This must 
necessarily be so in the nature of things. It 
is vital to the public welfare that each one 
should be able at all times to do whatever 
the varying circumstances and present 
exigencies touching the subject involved may 


require. A different result would be fraught 
with evil. 


As a matter of power, a majority of a 
quorum of this body may at any time 
abolish its rules or change its rules. 
Whatever the rules may say, they can be 
changed by the same power that adopted 
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them. As a matter of power, this is 
necessarily so. The fact that it exists is 
shown by the fact that on the two most 
recent occasions, efforts to change the 
rules—those in 1953 and 1957—were de- 
feated by motions to lay on the table, 
and both were decided by majority vote. 
Of course, Senators may choose to be 
bound by any restrictions they care to 
follow; but in that connection the Sen- 
ate should not be limited by archaic rules 
of procedure and debate. 

I recognize that the problem cannot be 
solved on the basis of constitutional 
power alone, but must be worked out 
within both the parliamentary law and 
the traditions of this body. I am con- 
vinced that this can be done, but I think 
it is important to set at rest any possible 
question of power to change the rules. 

The basic issue underlying the problem 
of cloture is whether we shall permit the 
Senate—resting, as it does, on the pre- 
mise of majority rule—to function at all, 
in order to fulfill its legislative purpose; 
or whether we shall permit the Congres- 
sional power to be nullified by, in essence, 
the unparliamentary device of filibuster 
in the Senate. 

Much of the discussion on this subject 
has invoked the traditions of this body. 
Careful research on the development of 
the United States Government—from its 
initial period, under the Articles of Con- 
federation, through the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787—when studied in the 
light of the contemporaneous writings of 
the Founding Fathers, convinces me that 
the power which now stems from rule 
XXII was not even contemplated at that 
time. On the contrary, from the ex- 
pressed views of Madison, Hamilton, and 
others, a method of parliamentary pro- 
cedure premised on rule XXII would 
have been violently opposed, had it been 
suggested, for the premise of rule XXII 
violates fundamental parliamentary law. 
It is at odds with early Senate pro- 
cedures, British parliamentary practice; 
and, almost without exception, it is con- 
trary to all our State legislative rules 
of procedure. 

In the early Senate, simple majority 
cloture was used; and the previous ques- 
tion, as a parliamentary device, was 
available under Senate rules and in Jef- 
ferson’s Senate Manual, to close debate. 
Even after reference to the previous 
question was dropped from the standing 
rules—in 1806—the Presiding Officer’s 
power to rule on questions of relevancy 
and order could have prevented abuse 
through unrestrained irrelevancies. The 
conjunction of the lack of cloture and 
the lack of enforcement of a rule of 
relevancy made possible, after 1872, the 
modern veto-type filibuster. 

Its fullest development and its most 
flagrant abuses have occurred following 
the Civil War, in opposition to the enact- 
ment of civil-rights legislation. Most 
have occurred in the last 35 years. 

I do not believe that the present rule 
XXII serves the purpose of deliberation 
within the Senate or of education of the 
public generally. No one questions the 
desirability of those two objectives. 
What I do question is a delegation of the 
power and responsibility of the majority 
to a determined minority, which has 
been, and can be again and again, an 
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arbitrary block to action, contrary to 
the will of the majority of this body and 
of the people to whom they are re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. President, I analyzed, in my views 
on Senate Resolution 17—and the com- 
mittee was kind enough to print my in- 
dividual views—how enactment of part 
III of the civil-rights bills of last year 
was completely frustrated by the over- 
hanging threat of filibuster, notwith- 
standing what I am convinced was the 
clear view of a majority of the Members 
of this body.. Part III would give the 
Attorney General the power to intervene 
in all civil-rights cases, by way of civil 
action—a right which is absolutely in- 
dispensable to the most elementary en- 
forcement of civil rights. 

But, Mr. President, we see, by the dif- 
ficulty we are having today in connec- 
tion with the enforcement of the Su- 
preme Court’s mandate against segre- 
gation in public education, that we are 
now reaping the difficulties, disadvan- 
tages, frustrations, and national defi- 
ciencies which are inherent in the fact 
that last year a majority of the Senate 
was inhibited from acting in respect to 
part III by the overhanging filibuster, 
due to the nature of rule XXII. 

The events which challenge us are pre- 
cisely so mortally dangerous beceuse of 
the speed with which their consequences 
may destroy us. In such a time—and 
there is nothing temporary about this 
time, as all of us know; it is right now— 
there is a justifiable demand to make 
our governmental organs of decision 
conform to the challenge. How appro- 
priate, then, to consider now a rule of 
debate which can and has paralyzed de- 
cision in the Senate, and which can be 
used by a determined minority to par- 
alyze it on any subject—not alone civil 
rights, I hasten to add. 

Rule XXII, as now written, was ar- 
chaic long before the first Russian earth 
satellite was launched, and long before 
the present Mid-East crisis. It is even 
more archaic now. 

The deep responsibility which rests 
on the Senate in connection with this 
matter is highlighted by the emergency 
character of issues facing our country, 
issues of peace or oblivion, issues in re- 
solving which the United States Senate 
must play a leading role. As our coun- 
try and our world move forward at this 
rapid pace, we should no longer permit 
a procedural roadblock that can paralyze 
the functioning of the Senate. 

Mr. President, with all my interest in 
great international affairs and in the 
domestic affairs of our country, I deeply 
feel that in joining ‘in this fight with 
my great colleague, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], my great col- 
league, the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case], and others of my colleagues 
in the Senate, I am waging a fight for 
what underlies the fundamental efforts 
to obtain the enactment of legislation 
in all these other fields. 

I think it represents the springing of 
the Senate from the archaic past to the 
modern present. 

The majority leader has been cross 
examining the Secretary of Defense and 
other public officials, urging them to 
come abreast of the times in respect of 
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defense and the competition which the 
Russians pose to us. 

I respectfully feel that in engaging in 
this struggle—and I am glad to acknowl- 
edge the presence in the Chamber of, 
and the inestimable help of, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. -CLARK], 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ProxMIRE]—we are giving a sense of ur- 
gency to the American deliberative 
process in respect of legislation, which 
is needed just as urgently as this coun- 
try needs it in the question of defense. 

Mr. -President, I wish. to have. the 
Recorp show the names of the sponsors 
of Senate Resolution 17: In addition to 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doucras] 
and myself, they are my senior colleague 
from New York [Mr. Ives]; the Senator 
from Montana [Mr, Murray]; the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]; 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE]; 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], whose contributions to this 
whole effort have been magnificent, as 
was so properly stated by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas]; the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico (Mr. CHAVEZ]; 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson]; the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Potter]; the junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], 
who spoke a few minutes ago; my friend 
and colleague, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case], who is about to ad- 
dress the Senate; the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. NEUBERGER]; the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL]; and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I wish to 
join my dear friend, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctias], in the pledge of 
complete bipartisanship and the pledge 
never consciously to seek any opening 
or opportunity to capitalize upon this 
issue for any partisan purpose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I want 
to congratulate the Senator from New 
York for the very able and moving state- 
ment which he has just made. 

The Senator from New York combines 
rare qualities which are seldom found 
together. He has a deep social concern. 
He has a thorough understanding of 
parliamentary procedure. He is ex- 
traordinarily well versed in the history of 
the law and the development of parlia- 
mentary procedure. He has an ex- 
tremely able and sharp mind. It is sel- 
dom that all of these qualities are 
brought to bear on a single question in 
the way that the Senator from New 
York has done. 

We owe a great debt to him for help- 
ing to conduct the hearings on Senate 
Resolution 17 and for his indomitable 
courage in being the moving spirit and 
in helping to get the final approval of 
the Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration for that resolution. 

I wish to express very sincerely my 
deep appreciation to him for his mag- 
nificent efforts, and I am sure I express 
the appreciation of all of us who feel 
similarly. 

I also wish to thank the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, the senior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. HENNINGS], who has been a tower 
of strength to us in this struggle, who 
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also is a very able lawyer, and an ex- 
tremely good constitutional lawyer, for 
the great help which he has given us. 

Mr. President, I rise today to join with 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
in support of Senate Resolution 17, a 
resolution establishing majority rule in 
the Senate of the United States after 
full and fair debate. I want to empha- 
size that point—we want full and fair 
debate, but after we have had full de- 
bate, we believe the Senate should be 
able to make its decision on a matter 
upon vote of a majority of the Members 
of the Senate. 

This resolution, which I had the honor 
to help sponsor, along with 14 other 
Senators on both sides of the aisle, was 
reported favorably by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration some 3 months 
ago; it is on the calendar of this body, 
awaiting action. I join with my col- 
leagues in asking the leadership to bring 
this resolution to the floor before we 
adjourn and to work for its adoption 
with all their well-known efficiency. 

Ever since the present unworkable 
rule XXII was adopted in 1949, we have 
been on a legislative merry-go-round in 
our efforts to have the rule amended 
and made workable. When the sup- 
porters of a change in rule XXII bring 
this matter before the Senate at the 
opening of a new Congress, we are told 
to work for a change in regular course 
during the forthcoming sessions. This 
is usually claimed to be in the interest 
of orderly procedure. When we bring 
up the matter of changing the rule in 
regular course during the sessions, we 
are told that there is no time for action. 

Yes, Mr. President, to paraphrase 
Lewis Carroll, we might say: 

A rule XXII change every other day 
A rule XXII change yesterday 
A rule XXII change tomorrow 
But never a rule XXII change today. 


But let me make one point crystal 
clear at the outset of my remarks. I 
hope the leadership of this body will 
bring this matter to the Senate floor 
before adjournment; but if it does not, 
I hope we shall hear no single word 
at the opening of the 86th Congress 
about how the Senate can accomplish 
a change in rule XXII in regular course 
during the sessions. 

SENATE OF FOUR CONGRESSES FAILS TO CHANGE 
RULE XXII 

A review of the Recorp of the last four 
Congresses will show that we have failed 
to change rule XXII. 


EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRES- 


In the 82d Congress a number of Sen- 
ators, recognizing that the existing rule 
XXII adopted by the 81st Congress in 
1949 was not only the gravedigger of 
civil-rights legislation but also the com- 
promiser and the leveler of other contro- 
versial legislation, sought to amend rule 
XXII through the regular procedures of 
this body. Hearings were held, a resolu- 
tion for a slight improvement was fav- 
orably reported, and a report was filed— 
but that was the end of the matter. 
Nothing further was done. 


EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS 


On January 3, 1953, at the opening of 
the 83d Congress, a bipartisan group of 
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Senators moved, under article I, section 
5 of the Constitution, to take up for 
immediate consideration the adoption of 
rules for the Senate of the 83d Con- 
gress. During the debate on this mo- 
tion to take up the rules, we heard time 
and again that rule XXII could be and 
would be modified during the course of 
the 83d Congress. Arguing in support 
of his motion to table the proposal to 
adopt new rules, the then majority 
leader, Senator Taft, assured the Senate 
that this question of the rules would be 
considered in due course. The Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] the then 
chairman of the Rules and Administra- 
tion Committee, told the Senate that he 
had already prepared a resolution to 
amend the cloture rule and that he 
would offer that resolution at the first 
opportunity. The Senate thereupon 
voted to table the motion to take up new 
rules. 

Despite these assurances, however, and 
although another resolution for a mild 
change in rule XXII was favorably re- 
ported, the Senate of the 83d Congress 
was never given an opportunity to vote 
on the strengthening of the cloture rule. 

EIGHTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 


At the opening of the 84th Congress in 
January 1955 the Senators who had 
sought to bring up new rules at the 
opening of the 83d Congress 2 years 
earlier were urged not to repeat that ef- 
fort, but rather to try and change rule 
XXII through regular procedures dur- 
ing the course of the sessions. We did 
just that. We did not move at the open- 
ing of the 84th Congress to take up rules 
for the Senate of that Congress; instead, 
we let the old rules carry over by acqui- 
escence. But our efforts to change rule 
XXII in regular course during the ses- 
sions came to naught. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to make a 
personal confession of error. I was one 
of those who, in order to preserve har- 
mony in my party in 1955, agreed not to 
present at the opening of Congress the 
motion to change rule XXII. As I look 
back upon that decision, I feel it was a 
mistake. We, on our side of the aisle, 
made the decision in the interest of 
party harmony and in the hope that if 
we refrained from pushing this measure 
at the opening of the session, possibly 
some action would follow during the 
course of the regular session. 

As I have said, it developed that this 
decision was in error, that nothing hap- 
pened, and that in effect we lost 2 years 
in bringing this issue before the coun- 
try. I therefore feel that we made a 
mistake, as it turned out, in our effort to 
cooperate, although it was done with the 
best of motives. 

I believe we cannot in good conscience 
be asked to put our heads into the trap 
a second time. This, therefore, is both 
@ personal confession of error and a 
statement that this error which we made 
before will not occur again. I am stat- 
ing my desire and sense of obligation to 
push for action both now and, if action 
is not possible now, at the opening of 
the new Congress in January. 

EIGHTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 

On January 3, 1957, at the opening of 

the 85th Congress, a greatly augmented, 
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bipartisan group of Senators moved to 
take up for immediate consideration 
the adoption of rules for the Senate of 
the 85th Congress. Throughout the 
6-hour debate on the motion to table 
we heard the old refrain that rule XXII 
could be amended by regular procedures 
during the course of the sessions of the 
85th Congress. 

For example, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Massachusetts, opposing 
our motion, stated that he was “person- 
ally very anxious to see rule XXII 
amended” and “there is an opportunity 
by observing the proper legislative pro- 
cedures to amend rule XXII.” Likewise 
in opposition, my junior colleague from 
Illinois, who speaks with considerable 
authority and who is rumored in knowl- 
edgeable circles as the probable next 
leader of his party in this body, flatly 
stated that “I am only too glad to serve 
under majority rule” and announced 
that he was “prepared to go along with 
some reasonable and decent modifica- 
tion of rule XXII.” 

The distinguished minority leader, the 
senior Senator from California, opposed 
the action to take up rules at the open- 
ing of the new Congress because such 
action would turn the Senate into a 
jungle. But he promised to ask all of 
his colleagues and many on the other side 
of the aisle to join with him in seeking 
to amend rule XXII during the course 
of the 85th Congress. 

The distinguished majority leader 
from Texas, the leader of the opposition 
to our proposal, although more guarded 
in his statements about what would hap- 
pen during the forthcoming sessions, 
nevertheless stated categorically that the 
Senate “can, of course, change the rules 
at any time a sufficient number of Sena- 
tors desire to do so.” 

With all of these assurances before it, 
the Senate once again voted to lay on the 
table the motion to take up the rules. 
Once more hearings were held in the 
regular course, and the Rules Committee 
has reported favorably a resolution, 
Senate Resolution 17, to amend rule 
XXII. But the resolution languishes on 
the calendar. 

I do not know what the majority 
leader believes a sufficient number of 
Senators to be. But I venture the sug- 
gestion that, apart from our southern 
colleagues, there are hardly a dozen Sen- 
ators apparently prepared to state pub- 
licly, at least, that they believe the 
present rule XXII to be a satisfactory 
method of conducting the business of 
this assembly. 

If all except the representatives of a 
single region of our country and the 
merest handful of open allies desire a 
change in this rule, is that not a suf- 
ficient number of Senators to warrant 
Senate consideration of such a change? 
And yet we stand here today, a year and 
a half after our motion to take up the 
Tules was tabled amidst promises and 
predictions of action during the present 
Congress, unable to bring this great issue 
to the floor for action, with the session of 
Congress nearing its end. 

This is the sorry record of the 82d, the 
83d, the 84th, and—to date—the 85th 
Congresses on the vital issue of reason- 
able and effective limitation of debate. 
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We struggle in every way we know to 
amend rule XXII, but nothing ever hap- 
pens. We are told not to act at the open- 
ing of the new Congress, for action will 
come later on. And later on we are told 
it is too late for action. 

This is, indeed, the legislative never, 
never land. 

ACTION NOW OR AT THE OPENING OF THE 86TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr. President, if I accomplish nothing 
else this afternoon I want to make just 
one point unmistakably clear—and this 
is a promise—if the Senate of this 85th 
Congress does not adopt Senate Resolu- 
tion 17 prior to adjournment, we will 
bring up the matter of rules at the 
opening of the 86th Congress on Janu- 
ary 3, 1959, and I believe when we do at 
that time we shall win. 

The portents are all that way. In 1953, 
only 21 Senators voted against the mo- 
tion to table. 

At the end of 1956, as the bipartisan 
group began to caucus, the “wiseacres” 
of the press announced that a pitifully 
small group of liberals was going to be 
ingloriously defeated and was going to 
be crushed by the massive power of the 
leadership on both sides of the aisle. 

When the roll was called in January 
1957, however, 41 Senators opposed the 
motion to table: namely, 38 Senators 
who so voted, and the Senator from Wis- 
consin, Mr. Wiley, the late Senator from 
West Virginia, Mr. Neely, and the Sen- 
ator from New York, Mr. Javits, who 
were unable to be in attendance but 
who so expressed themselves. A shift of 
7 votes will be enough to defeat a mo- 
tion to table in January 1959. I may 
be overoptimistic, but I believe the seven 
votes will be added to this bipartisan 
roster which made the fight in January 
a year ago. 

I want to say further that the only 
way such a movement as this can suc- 
ceed is if the movement is bipartisan in 
nature. I want to pledge for myself that 
we will not attempt to monopolize the 
issue so far as the Members on this side 
of the aisle are concerned, and I am sure 
the same thing is true with respect to 
my colleagues on the other side. We 
will work together from the very be- 
ginning, and we intend to stand together 
regardless of party. 

There has been a bipartisan alliance on 
this and other matters which has worked 
against our group. We intend, if we 
can, to forge a bipartisan alliance strong 
enough so that the Senate at last will 
be freed from the chains which now load 
it down and which prevent its action. 

We want everyone to understand the 
depth of our convictions and determina- 
tion on this matter. 

I repeat: If Senate Resolution 17 is 
not now brought up and agreed to, the 
motion to take up the rules will be made 
at the next Congress, and if our efforts 
should then fail of success—I do not 
believe they will, but if they should fail 
of success—the same motion will be 
made at the opening of the next Con- 
gress, and of the next Congress, until 
one day the shackles of rule XXII will be 
struck from this fettered assembly. 

Some of us may not be present in this 
body when the final victory is won, but 
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there will be others who will take up the 
battle, we know, and who will carry it 
on to conclusion. There may be casual- 
ties in this battle. There may be some 
who will fall on the outskirts of the forti- 
fications, but for those of us who may 
fall we repeat those lines of the Victorian 
poet Matthew Arnold: 

Charge once more and then be dumb 

Let the victors, when they come, 

When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall. 


We will try and try again and again 
as long as it takes to make the Senate 
of the United States not only a delibera- 
tive assembly and talking body, but a 
legislative assembly as well, which has 
power of decision. The people of this 
country are not forever going to accept 
a horse-and-buggy Senate in an atomic 
age. We are determined to carry on 
this campaign until one day success will 
crown our efforts. 

LET US ACT NOW 


So I plead with the distinguished 
majority leader and his distinguished 
colleagues on the majority policy com- 
mittee: Bring up Senate Resolution 17 
and help us pass it. Let us face the 
filibuster, if one there will be, and let us 
find out if there is any way of changing 
rule XXII other than by action at the 
opening of a new Congress. Let us get 
this question settled before we adjourn. 

It will be objected that the time is 
short and that there is much pressing 
business to be completed. This is true. 
But it is also true that freeing the Sen- 
ate’s right to vote from the filibuster 
gag is one of the most pressing matters 
this body could consider. 

I note publicized appeals to our lead- 
ership to take up the so-called Butler- 
Jenner bill. Surely if there is time to 
consider the questionable provisions of 
that bill to reverse the civil liberties de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, the Sen- 
ate can also find time to act now in the 
interest of a more democratic Senate— 
with a small “d”’—a more democratic 
Congress and a more democratic Nation. 

I make this plea to the majority 
leader and the majority policy commit- 
tee with hope, but not with any great 
degree of expectation. Hope springs 
eternal, but expectation is damped down 
by bitter experience, 

What I say in the rest of my remarks 
is therefore based on the assumption 
that our efforts to bring up a meaning- 
ful change in rule XXII before we ad- 
journ will be no more successful than 
our efforts in the 82d Congress, the 83d 
and the 84th. The refusal once more to 
bring up Senate Resolution 17 will be 
the final proof that it is impossible to 
change rule XXII through the normal 
procedures even though a very substan- 
tial majority of Senators oppose the 
existing rule and desire to see it 
changed. 

Let no one say, when on January 3, 
1959, the motion is made to take up the 
rules of the Senate of the 86th Congress, 
that this is no time to act and that we 
will change rule XXII through the 
normal processes during the course of 
the Senate sessions. At least let no 
one who says it expect to be given any 
credence. 
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Promises and predictions of action on 
this issue during the following sessions 
have always had a hollow ring. But, if 
there is no action once more in this 
Congress, I would hope that no Senator 
would have the brashness to take the 
floor next January 3 and repeat a prom- 
ise or a prediction so often unfulfilled. 

THE SITUATION ON JANUARY 3, 1959 


Mr. President, I project myself for- 
ward to next January 3, when a bipar- 
tisan group of Senators will move under 
the Constitution to take up the rules of 
the Senate of the 86th Congress. What 
will be the situation on that date? 

So far as the newly elected Democrats 
are concerned, I hope and confidently 
expect that they will follow the platform 
of our party. 

I had always understood that party 
platforms were made to stand on, and 
not merely to get in on. I remind mem- 
bers of my party that the 1956 Demo- 
cratic platform, like the 1952 platform 
before it, contains this pledge: 

We urge that action be taken at the be- 
ginning of the 85th Congress to improve 
Congressional procedures, so that majority 
rule prevails, and decisions can be made 
after reasonable debate, without being 
blocked by a minority in either House. 


This pledge to work for majority rule 
at the opening of Congress will, I am 
confident, be deemed binding on every 
newly elected Democratic Senator ex- 
cept those few of our southern colleagues 
who have made clear from the first their 
inability under existing political condi- 
tions to accept the Democratic platform. 

So far as the newly elected Republi- 
cans are concerned, I hope and confi- 
dently expect that they will support Vice 
President Nrxon’s historic ruling of Jan- 
uary 4, 1957, and join in the move to 
bring up new rules for the Senate of the 
86th Congress. 

Bound together—Republicans in sup- 
port of the Vice President and Demo- 
crats in support of their platform—we 
will not fail. 

THE ARGUMENT NEXT JANUARY 


What arguments will our opponents 
use next January in their efforts to table 
our motion to take up rules for the 86th 
Congress or otherwise to defeat our mo- 
tion? What arguments will be left to 
them? 

Certainly those who oppose action on 
the rules at the opening of Congress can 
no longer confidently promise or predict 
action through the regular course of 
Senate proceedings. After the unsuc- 
cessful efforts to change rule XXII in 
four Congresses, such promises or pre- 
dictions could no longer be advanced 
seriously—or with any expectation that 
they would be believed. 

No doubt our opponents will once 
again make the irrelevant argument that 
the Senate is a continuing body, and 
therefore the old rules carry over from 
Congress to Congress regardless of the 
wishes of a majority of the Senate of the 
new Congress. I expect that our oppo- 
nents will repeat the circular reasoning 
that the Senate is a continuing body 
because the rules carry over, and the 
rules carry over because the Senate is a 
continuing body. But this irrelevant 
and circular argument has long since 
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been exposed as an academic exercise 
unrelated to the great issue that faces 
the Senate. 

Under article I, section 5, of the Con- 
stitution, which provides that each 
House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, a majority of this body 
has the power to act at the opening of 
a new Congress, whether the Senate is 
a continuous body or not. The past 
cannot bind the present, no matter how 
hard it may try, nor how many lawyers 
it uses to preserve the effect of its dead 
hand. 

The Senate may be a continuous body 
for some purposes, but it certainly does 
not act as a continuous body for most 
purposes, All consideration of bills, res- 
olutions, treaties, and nominations starts 
completely fresh at the beginning of 
each new Congress. 

Furthermore, while many Senators 
have used the word “continuous,” every 
time the issue has arisen in concrete 
form the Senate has voted “discon- 
tinuous.” Thus in 1841 the Senate voted 
to dismiss the printer chosen by a pre- 
vious Senate over the arguments of those 
who contended that the continuing body 
theory prevented the change. In 1876, 
the Senate treated the joint rules with 
the House as no longer in effect, despite 
arguments as to the continuity of the 
Senate and acquiescence in these rules 
for the better part of a century. And 
in 1917, when Senator Thomas J. Walsh 
raised this same point at the opening of 
the new Congress, the Senate immedi- 
ately agreed to the cloture rule he was 
seeking rather than face the issue. 

I invite all Senators to study the 1917 
debate which was then initiated by Sen- 
ator Walsh. If they do, it will be made 
perfectly clear to them that the cloture 
rule was adopted only after Senator 
Walsh threatened to bring up the ques- 
tion of the adoption of rules and argued 
that the Senate had the right to adopt 
its rules at the beginning of the session. 
He took this action because, as we are 
well aware, there had been a filibuster in 
the concluding days of the previous Con- 
gress, from March 3 to March 4, which 
defeated the armed merchantmen bill of 
President Wilson. 

President Wilson immediately called 
the new Congress into session, and at the 
opening of the new Congress, Senator 
Walsh, of Montana, declared that he 
proposed to move for the adoption of 
rules which in the future would prevent 
a filibuster from tying up the Senate. 
Rather than face that issue, Senators 
agreed to the rule for a limitation of 
debate which was on the books of the 
Senate from 1917 to 1949, namely, that 
debate could be concluded after a given 
period of time, upon motion by 16 Sena- 
tors, provided that it obtained the vote 
of two-thirds of the Senators present 
and voting. 

It was that rule, existing from 1917 to 
1949, which was made still more restric- 
tive in 1949, by a requirement that the 
vote for cloture must obtain two-thirds 
of the total membership of the Senate in 
order to prevail, and that there could be 
no cloture at all on any motion to pro- 
ceed to consider a change in the rules, 
including, of course, rule XXII. 
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It is that 1917 rule, which was itself 
demonstrated by experience to be inade- 
quate, to which some people would like 
now to return, 

The 1917 rule is not good enough. We 
believe not merely in restoring the power 
of two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting to bring an issue to a vote after 
reasonable and full debate, but we be- 
lieve that a majority of the entire mem- 
bership of the Senate should have the 
right to do so. 

It is most significant that both in 1953 
and 1957, our opponents refused to raise 
the issue of continuity directly by a point 
of order and instead, by moving to table 
the proposal to take up the rules, indi- 
rectly recognized the right of the Senate 
of a new Congress to take up new rules 
unfettered by the past. It is perfectly 
clear that, while some Senators have 
talked continuity, the Senate acts and 
has always acted the other way. 

WILL OF THE MAJORITY SHOULD NOT BE 
THWARTED BY AN ADJECTIVE 

The question whether the Senate is a 
continuous body may have importance 
in academic circles; it has no signifi- 
cance here. The term “continuous” is 
simply an adjective used to describe the 
fact that two-thirds of the Members of 
the Senate carry over from Congress to 
Congress. It is an adjective resulting 
from this one aspect of the Senate; it is 
not a cause of anything insofar as the 
rules are concerned. As far as is known, 
this is the only case in American history 
in which anyone has tried to thwart the 
will of the majority of the Senate with 
an adjective. 

This is the view of the Vice President 
of the United States and was the view 
of his predecessor, Vice President Alben 
Barkley, the only two Presidents of the 
Senate who appear to have had this 
problem under consideration. 

At the opening of Congress on Janu- 
ary 3, 1953, Vice President Barkley was 
reliably reported as ready to rule that 
the Senate could then adopt new rules 
just as the House of Representatives 
does. 

Our opponents, however, instead of 
making a point of order and allowing 
Vice President Barkley to hand down 
this ruling, moved to table the motion 
to take up the new rules. They knew 
what was in store for them; therefore, 
they tried to avoid the question of over- 
ruling the Chair by moving instead to 
table. Fortunately, this tactic did not 
prevent Vice President Barkley from ex- 
pressing his opinion during the 1953 de- 
bate that “the organization of the Sen- 
ate is an inherent right of the Senate, as 
it is of any sovereign body.” 

In 1957 our opponents once again re- 
fused to make a point of order against 
the motion to take up the new rules and 
thus allow the Vice President to give a 
direct ruling on the power of the Senate 
of a new Congress to take up rules un- 
fettered by the past. 

But Vice President Nrxon, responding 
to a parliamentary inquiry from my able 
colleague in arms, the junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], made 
his position abundantly clear in a bril- 
liant and historic opinion. While con- 
ceding that the method of election of 
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Senators indicated the intention of the 
framers that the Senate should be a 
continuing parliamentary body for some 
purposes, he stated his opinion categori- 
cally that “there can be no question 
that the majority of the new existing 
membership of the Senate, under the 
Constitution, have the power to deter- 
mine the rules under which the Senate 
will proceed.” The Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] has previously quoted 
from this opinion. Nevertheless, I shall 
read this part of it again. The Vice 
President then continued: 

It is the opinion of the Chair that while 
the rules of the Senate have been continued 
from one Congress to another, the right of 
a current majority of the Senate at the be- 
ginning of a new Congress to adopt its own 
rules, stemming as it does from the Consti- 
tution itself, cannot be restricted or limited 
by rules adopted by a majority of the Senate 
in a previous Congress. 

Any provision of Senate rules adopted in 
a previous Congress which has the expressed 
or practical effect of denying the majority 
of the Senate in a new Congress the right to 
adopt the rules under which it desires to 
proceed is, in the opinion of the Chair, un- 
constitutional. It is also the opinion of the 
Chair that section 3 of rule 22 in practice has 
such an effect. 


In the light of this history, I ask: Are 
we Senators or are we professors of 
crooked semantics? Are we prepared 
to follow our own past practices, or shall 
we yield to an adjective? Are we pre- 
pared to act under our Constitution? 
Are we prepared to accept the views of 
our present and previous Vice Presi- 
dent? Yes, I think we are; I think we 
are ready to bury the misleading adjec- 
tive “continuous” which has for too long 
buried the Senate. 


THE BASIC ISSUE 


So, unable any longer to contend that 
rule XXII can be amended in the nor- 
mal course of Senate proceedings and 
driven out from behind the cover of an 
adjective, where will our opponents 
focus their argument on January 3, 
1959? All that remains to be argued is 
the very question we have always con- 
tended was at stake at the opening of 
a new Congress: Should rule XXII be 
changed or is it satisfactory as it 
stands? 

The issue on January 3, 1959, will be 
simple: A vote to table the motion to 
take up new rules for the Senate of the 
86th Congress will be, in both practice 
and legal effect, a vote to support rule 
XXII 


G). It will be so in practice because 
there will be no other way to amend 
rule XXII. 

Gi) It will be so in legal effect be- 
cause the tabling of the proposal to take 
up new rules will amount to nothing 
less than an adoption of the old rules 
for the Senate of the new Congress. As 
the Vice President stated in his Janu- 
ary 4, 1957, opinion, “if the motion to 
table should prevail, the majority of 
the Senate by such action would have 
indicated its approval of the previous 
rules of the Senate, and those rules 
would be binding on the Senate for the 
remainder of this Congress unless sub- 
sequently changed under those rules.” 

It is thus clear beyond any doubting 
that the issue when we move to take up 
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new rules at the opening of the next 
Congress will be the simple one whether 
we are for or whether we are against 
rule XXII as now written. The issue 
will clearly be before us. It will be 
joined where it should be—on rule XXII 
itself. Let each Senator then take his 
stand. 

RULE XXII IS SAND IN THE GEARS OF DEMOCRACY 

Whether we look back or whether we 
look forward, rule XXII is sand in the 
gears of democracy. 

Rule XXII slows down, compromises, 
weakens and prevents legislation. My 
good friend the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis] made almost this exact 
point in defending the present cloture 
rule: I quote from his minority report 
opposing Senate Resolution 17: 

I believe— 


Wrote Senator Curtis— 


that unlimited debate in the Senate tends 
to slow down and prevent the passage of 
legislation, thereby retarding the growth of 
big government and lessening the burdens 
of government on our people. 


I applaud the Senator’s honest and 
forthright statement in defense of rule 
XXII. But I beg leave to disagree with 
his statement with all the force at my 
command. This is the voice of those 
who would perpetuate the past. This is 
the voice of those who want time and 
the legislative mill to stand still. This 
is the call to prevent social legislation 
by any and all means, to prevent it by 
talking it to death, to prevent it by de- 
fending rules that keep a majority from 
acting. 

Others will speak on the disastrous 
effects of the cloture rule in detail. 
They are made clear in the committee 
report, in the hearings, and in the com- 
prehensive individual views of the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] in the 
report on Senate Resolution 17. I do 
not want to repeat their arguments in 
my remarks here. But this much I must 
and will say: Rule XXII in my opinion 
is the direct lineal ancestor of the mob 
violence and resulting troop action at 
Little Rock in September 1957. 

Think back for a moment to the sum- 
mer of 1957 and the civil-rights bill that 
came over to us from the House. Every- 
where we heard the refrain “Knock out 
part III, avoid a filibuster and we can 
get a civil-rights bill.” King Filibuster 
thus helped to write the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957, and King Filibuster knocked out 
part II in the writing. 

The day that part III went out of the 
civil-rights bill, the day that the Senate 
of the United States refused to give the 
Attorney General power to ask court 
action to carry out school desegregation, 
that day Governor Faubus took heart, 
the White Citizens Councils took heart, 
and the mob took heart. Yes, King 
Filibuster helped to write the Civil 
Rights Act, and it helped to write the 
terrible tragedy at Little Rock. 

Some will argue that we do not need 
to change rule XXII because we showed 
that we could pass a civil-rights bill in 
1957 without amending the cloture rule. 
But I believe, to the contrary, that the 
fatal weakening of that measure, hailed 
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by the brilliant southern leadership as 
one of the greatest victories in legisla- 
tive history, demonstrated once again 
the virtual stranglehold that filibusters 
or the threat of filibusters have on 
meaningful civil-rights legislation. 

I shall not list all the other bills which 
King Filibuster has written or prevented 
from being passed. No one could com- 
pile such a list in a lifetime of work. 
For there are few highly controversial 
measures that are not tailored to meet 
a threatened “lengthy” debate. 

I cannot conclude this portion of my 
remarks without reminding my col- 
leagues how well the people of Alaska 
came to know the effect of rule XXII. 
For more than a decade King Filibuster 
kept these worthy citizens from partici- 
pating in the Union, though, as the re- 
cent vote clearly shows, 75 percent of 
the Senate favored statehood. Even to- 
day Hawaii stands a stranger outside the 
fold because some group may talk too 
long and the Senate has no way of deal- 
ing with this problem. 

I hope we shall not have the invisible 
crown of King Filibuster hanging over 
the head of the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate and helping to transform what 
should be a democratic assembly into an 
assembly which can be ruled for negative 
purposes, at least, by a small minority. 

We dethroned the King of England. 
We took the crown of England off the 
coat of arms of the Colonies of this 
country. But we have the invisible 
crown of King Filibuster suspended 
above the seat of the Presiding Officer of 
the Senate. It may not be visible, but it 
is there, nevertheless, and it is the rule 
which, above all others, serves to pre- 
vent much-needed legislation, desired by 
the people of the country, from being 
enacted. 

THE FUTURE OF CIVIL RIGHTS IN AMERICA 


But now, Mr, President, I lay aside the 
past and look ahead to the future. The 
greatest domestic problem of our time— 
and it has become a critical interna- 
tional problem in a world two-thirds 
colored—is how we shall give our Negro 
citizens equal rights in a Nation whose 
Constitution and basic moral teachings 
clearly promise such rights. My friends 
of the Senate, this overriding task of 
20th-century America can never be ac- 
complished while we have rule XXII in 
its present form, for that rule gives the 
Senators from the region most directly 
involved (though the problems are na- 
tional in scope) a veto pistol to point at 
the head of this great assembly. 

Mr. President, we would be unrealistic 
to ask our friends from the South vol- 
untarily to relinquish this veto pistol. 
We might well be asking them to com- 
mit political suicide. But we can ask 
the Members of this body—Senators 
who comprise more than 70 percent of 
the Senate membership and represent 
70 to 80 percent of the population of 
this country—to take this veto pistol 
away. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that the 
day we take this veto pistol away from 
those who would thwart majority rule 
will be the day we start on the road 
toward solving the great civil rights 
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problem of 20th-century America. I 
say this not because on that day we 
shall begin to pass harsh and oppres- 
sive legislation—that we will never do— 
but because on that day the Southern 
Senators who are perhaps most knowl- 
edgeable about this grave problem will 
be required to put their minds to its so- 
lution. Deprived of their wholly nega- 
tive right to veto the proposals of others, 
these men, who are well-fitted by knowl- 
edge and experience to solve the prob- 
lems of a race-ridden society, will be 
freed to assist in the drafting of posi- 
tive measures to speed the process of un- 
derstanding, cooperation, and respect 
for human rights. . 

Who more than the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
who more than the dynamic senior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. JoHNson], who 
more than the two great Senators from 
Alabama [Mr. Hm. and Mr. SPARK- 
man] and others in this body, can help 
us solve these problems? Who more 
than they and their colleagues can as- 
sist in working out the positive legis- 
lative measures necessary to end the 
blight of inequality and segregation in 
America? Once deprived of their rule 
XXII veto pistol, they will be in a po- 
litical position to aid in the orderly prog- 
ress toward equal justice under law, 
without regard to race, color, or religion. 

Out from the darkness of the past, 
with the shackles of rule XXII stricken 
from them, as well as from the rest of 
the Senate, they can move into the 
broad sunlight of day and help to create 
a nation which will more closely ap- 
proximate the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that all men are 
created equal and are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
and that among those inalienable rights 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

It is a happy chance that we who 
make this appeal today do so on the 
90th anniversary of the final adoption 
of the 14th amendment to the Consti- 
tution, Actions to bring into effect the 
basic human rights guaranteed by that 
amendment can be most appropriately 
urged and started on this anniversary. 
Freeing the Senate’s right to vote from 
the gag of rule XXII would give us a 
reasonable opportunity to take up and 
approve a measure like the Civil Rights 
Act of 1958, which would help to carry 
out the promises of the 14th amend- 
ment to the American people, I can 
think of no better way to mark this 
anniversary. 

On the day that majority rule is es- 
tablished in the Senate of the United 
States, on that day we shall see the be- 
ginning of the end of inequality and seg- 
regation in America, On that day every 
Senator will be able to bend his mind 
to bringing about an America where all 
are truly equal under law. On that day 
the sky above this Chamber will shine 
with a rainbow of brotherhood. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I compliment the 
Senator from Illinois on his brevity and 
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on the moderation which he has dis- 
played in this presentation. I have had 
the honor of following the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois in his efforts to 
secure action in this area since I have 
been in the Senate, which has been a 
comparatively short time. I praise him 
for the fine speech he has made today 
without catering to emotions, but speak- 
ing strictly on the basis of legislative 
process. I pledge my continued efforts 
with him in this field. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. The Senator from 
Michigan is a doughty fighter. He never 
runs under fire. He never quits. He 
cannot be bluffed. He cannot be bullied. 
He cannot be flattered into doing any- 
thing which violates his conscience. 

It is a great inspiration to fight side 
by side with the Senator from Michigan, 
because we know he never runs away. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the brief which a group of us 
at the opening of this Congress submit- 
ted to the Vice President of the United 
States in support of our proposal that 
a motion to take up the rules of the 
Senate of the 85th Congress was in order 
and in accordance with the Constitution 
of the United States. 

There being no objection, the brief was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

In THE MATTER OF THE VICE PRESIDENT'S DE- 
CISION ON MoTION To TAKE UP RULES— 
Brier IN SUPPORT OF PROPOSITION THAT 
Motion To TAKE Up RULES OF SENATE OF 
851TH CONGRESS Is IN ORDER AND IN ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES— BEFORE THE VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, ACTING AS PRESIDENT 
OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, DE- 
CEMBER 31, 1956 

QUESTIONS PRESENTED 

1. Whether the motion to be presented by 
certain Senators on January 3, 1957, to take 
up for immediate consideration the adoption 
of rules for the Senate of the 85th Congress, 
is in order? 

2. Whether the Constitution, and particu- 
larly article I, section 5 thereof, authorizes 
the Senate of each new Congress to deter- 
mine its own rules? 

3. Whether action by the Senate of an 
earlier Congress can prevent the Senate of 
the 85th Congress from adopting the rules 
which the majority of the duly elected Sen- 
ators of the 85th Congress believe will best 
facilitate the business of the Senate and 
the implementation of the mandate of the 
electorate? 

(The question is not whether the Senate 
is a continuing or continuous body. As we 
shall show in this brief, the terms continu- 
ing and continuous are simply adjectives 
used to convey the fact that two-thirds of 
the Members of the Senate carry over from 
Congress to Congress. They are adjectives 
resulting from this one aspect of the Senate; 
they are not a cause of anything. The ques- 
tion is not whether the words continuing 
and continuous are appropriate adjectives 
to describe the Senate of the United States, 
but whether the majority of Senators meet- 
ing for the first time in the new Congress 
have the power to adopt their own rules 
free from obstructions laid down many years 
earlier. While we are confident that this 
brief successfully disproves the general ap- 
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plicability of these adjectives to the Senate,* 
our case does not depend upon proving, as 
an academic exercise, that those who take 
comfort in references to the Senate at a con- 
tinuing or continuous body have used the 
wrong adjectives. In sum, the question is 
not whether the Senate is a continuing or 
continuous body, but whether the majority 
of the Senate of the 85th Congress may 
adopt its own rules free of the fetters of 
earlier Senatorial actions and rules.) 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RULING 


The decision of the Vice President upon 
the motion to take up the rules of the Sen- 
ate of the 85th Congress may well prove to 
be the most significant ruling ever made by a 
Presiding Officer of the Senate. For the Vice 
President’s ruling may determine whether 
the Senate of the United States will, in the 
critical years ahead, be in a position to reflect 
the views of the majority of its Members and 
of the people who elected them, or will be 
chained to inaction by the veto power of an 
unyielding minority representing special and 
sectional interests. What is at stake is far 
more than civil rights legislation, important 
as that is; what is at stake is the ability of 
the Senate to function as a democratic legis- 
lative body in the interests of justice and 
peace. 

The question that will be placed before the 
Vice President by the motion to take up rules 
has never been placed squarely before the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate. No doubt it 
was because Vice President Barkley was pre- 
pared to rule the Anderson motion in order 
in 1953 (see, e. g., Newsweek, January 19, 
1953) that no point of order was made 
against the motion and no opportunity was 
given him to make the ruling in question 
here. However that may be, no direct prece- 
dent is presently available to guide the Vice 
President in reaching his historic decision. 
He must therefore be guided by the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution and by the 
precedents on related issues; so guided he 
can only reach the decision which accords. 
with the fundamental principle that the liv- 
ing shall determine the destinies of the liv- 
ing and that a democracy rests upon the 
majority will of the governed. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 

The Senate of the 85th Congress will con- 
vene at 12 o'clock meridian on January 3, 
1957. Immediately after the prayer, the for- 
malities of administering the oath to new 
Members, and the election of officers, the 
following motion will be made: 

“In accordance with article I, section 5 
of the Constitution which declares that 
‘* * * Each House may determine the rules 
of its proceedings * * *,’ I now move that 


1 Upon request the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress has pre- 
pared two briefs (one on each side) on the 
question “Is the Senate a Continuing Body?” 
While the briefs are helpful on this aca- 
demic issue, they are not directed at the 
real questions before the Vice President. 

2 Vice President Barkley was undoubtedly 
influenced by the brief of the Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights which was made 
available to him prior to the opening of Con- 
gress in 1963. This brief is the most com- 
plete study ever made of the power of the 
Senate of a new Congress to adopt its own 
rules unfettered by the actions or rules of 
the Senate of any preceding Congress. We 
urge the Vice President to give careful con- 
sideration to this brief and to facilitate his 
review of the brief we are appending the full 
debates in 1953 which include the leadership 
conference brief (see 99 CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp 181-201). We have also borrowed liber- 
ally from that document in the preparation 
of this brief. 
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this body take up for immediate considera- 
tion the adoption of rules for the Senate of 
the 85th Congress.” 

Consideration has been given to present- 
ing the motion to take up rules before the 
election of officers. Indeed, strict logic 
might appear to demand such action since 
officers are customarily elected under rules 
which have already been adopted. We have, 
nevertheless, deemed it appropriate to with- 
hold the motion to take up the rules until 
the officers have been elected. This order 
of proceeding would appear to be in the 
interest of the organization and expeditious 
operation of the Senate. It has been the 
order of proceeding generally in the House 
of Representatives, It is also the procedure 
that was followed in 1953. Furthermore, at 
that time Vice President Barkley, after the 
election of officers had been completed, an- 
swered a query as to the rules governing the 
election with the statement that “the or- 
ganization of the Senate is an inherent right 
of the Senate, as it is of any sovereign body, 
and all that has taken place up to date 
has been under that inherent right” (99 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 10). In the same 
vein, Senator Taft stated that “it is fair to 
say that none of the matters that have been 
acted on today have been taken up under 
the provisions of any particular rules” (99 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 10). In light of 
these considerations, we do not believe that 
proceeding to the election of officers by 
unanimous consent could possibly consti- 
tute an acquiescence in the rules of the 
Senate of the 84th Congress or a waiver of 
the right to move to take up the rules of 
the Senate of the 85th Congress. If the Vice 
President should not agree with this analy- 
sis and the proposed timing of the motion 
to take up rules, it is requested that he in- 
dicate such disagreement before January 3. 
Otherwise the motion will be made as set 
forth above. 

Once the motion to take up rules has 
been made, those supporting the filibuster 
and opposing new rules may either: 

(a) raise a point of order against the 
motion; or 

(b) move to table it, first allowing reason- 
able debate as Senator Taft did in 1953 

If those opposing the motion raise a point 
of order against the motion on the ground 
that the Senate of the 85th Congress al- 
ready has rules (carried over from the Sen- 
ate of the previous Congress), the Vice 
President will be called upon to make a 
ruling upon the question whether the old 
rules carry over to the Senate of the 85th 
Congress Actually, such a point of order 
rather than a motion to table would appear 
to be the appropriate method of determin- 
ing whether the old rules carry over to the 
Senate of the 85th Congress. For, if the 


3 Senator Taft made his motion to table 
after substantial debate on the motion to 
take up rules had been permitted. Presum- 
ably this same courtesy would be shown this 
time despite reports circulating in the press 
to the contrary. Certainly those who de- 
fend the principle of unlimited debate would 
hardly want to be in the position of pre- 
venting their opponents from even making 
a full statement of their position on the 
floor of the Senate. 

* Although it would be technically possible 
for the Vice President to avoid a ruling by 
placing the point of order before the Sen- 
ate for a vote without rendering a decision 
upon the point of order himself, it is not 
believed that the Vice President, acting in 
his constitutional role as President of the 
Senate, would deprive the body of guidance 
from its presiding officer on so vital and 
significant an issue. 
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old rules do not carry over and the motion 
to take up rules is in order, as we believe 
it to be, the motion ought not be tables 
as tabling would leave the Senate without 
permanent rules for the 85th Congress and 
would actually not even settle the question 
whether the rules carry over.’ 

If the motion to take up rules is held in 
order and is then adopted by the Senate, a 
motion will be made to adopt, as the rules 
of the Senate of the 85th Congress, the old 
rules with a revised rule XXII. The new 
rule XXII might provide for a limitation on 
debate if, after 2 days’ notice, two-thirds of 
the Senators present and voting supported 
cloture or if, after 15 days’ notice, a majority 
of the Senators present and voting supported 
cloture. The proposal would permit prompt 
action on emergency measures supported by 
two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting, while, at the same time, it would 
assure no less than 2 weeks of debate on 
legislation before a majority of Senators 
present and voting could obtain cloture. An 
alternative would be to allow cloture after 
15 days only upon a majority vote of the 
entire membership of the Senate (that is, 
49 Senators). Other alternatives the Senate 
will likely have presented to it are to allow 
cloture only by two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting or to retain the existing 
rule XXII or even to do away with cloture 
entirely (i. e., recognize the practicalities 
of the existing situation). All the proposals 
for a new rule XXII that have been made 
allow full debate before cloture can be ap- 
plied and all Senators supporting the motion 
to take up rules for the Senate of the 85th 
Congress are strongly committed to the 
proposition that eloture should only be ap- 
plied after full debate. 

But the question as to which cloture rule 
will ultimately be adopted is irrelevant to 
the question whether the motion to take up 
rules is in order. What is at issue here is 
the power of a majority of the Senators of 
the 85th Congress to make the decision on 
the rules that will bind them in their work 
in that Congress. The existence of that 
power is clear. It resides in the Constitu- 
tion itself. 

ARGUMENT 
I. The majority of the Senate in each Con- 
gress has a constitutional right to adopt 
rules of proceedings for the Senate of that 

Congress unfettered by action or rules of 

the Senate of any preceding Congress 

Article I, section 5 of the Constitution of 
the United States declares that “each House 
may determine the rules of its proceedings.” 
Although there are no directly relevant ju- 
dicial or legislative precedents interpreting 
this provision of the Constitution, it seems 
quite clear from the language and context 
that each House means not only the sep- 
arate branches of the Congress—that is, the 
House and the Senate—but also the sep- 
arate branches of each succeeding Congress. 
No reason has been or can be adduced to 


sIf the motion to take up rules for the 
Senate of the 85th Congress is tabled, it 
will still be open to Senators to raise the 
question whether the rules of the earlier 
Congresses carry over to the Senate of the 
85th Congress. After tabling, a Senator 
might arise and ask the Vice President to 
state under what rules the Senate was pro- 
ceeding; one side or the other could then 
appeal from the Vice President's ruling. 
Another method of accomplishing the same 
result would be for a Senator to make a 
point of order against a particular action 
of the Senate under the old rules on the 
ground that they did not carry over and 
then either side could appeal from a ruling 
on that point of order. 
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interpret this constitutional provision as a 
grant of rule-making authority to the Mem- 
bers of the House and the Senate meeting 
for the first time in 1789 and a withholding 
of this same authority from the Members of 
the House and the Senate of later Con- 
gresses. Both language and logic lead to the 
conclusion that the constitutional authority 
to make rules is granted to each House of 
each Congress. 

It is significant that article I, section 5, 
is an identical grant of rulemaking author- 
ity to each House of Congress. It is not 
disputed that the House of Representatives 
of each new Congress has the power to, and 
does, adopt new rules at the opening of 
each Congress (see point V). The identical 
constitutional provision cannot reasonably 
be given a different interpretation as ap- 
plied to the Senate, a coordinate branch of 
the Congress of the United States. Article 
I, section 1. For, not only do the two 
bodies act as a team in the Congress, but 
the rulemaking authority of the House can 
be rendered meaningless if the Senate is not 
also in a position to adopt rules that will 
make possible the expression of the majority 
will of the Senate and thus of the Congress. 

Every principle of constitutional con- 
struction supports the interpretation of 
article I, section 5, which gives the ma- 
jority of the Senate present on January 3, 
1957, the right to determine the rules of 
its proceedings unfettered by action or rules 
of the Senate of any preceding Congress. 
The Constitution of the United States 
should be interpreted in the light of the 
intention of its framers to build a demo- 
cratic Government reflecting the will of the 
governed not only for the day but for an 
enduring future. What Chief Justice 
Marshall said in McCulloch v. Maryland (4 
Wheat. 316, 415) of the Congressional power 
to pass necessary and proper legislation, is 
equally applicable to its power to make its 
own rules without the impediments of the 
past: 

“The subject is the execution of those 
great powers on which the welfare of a 
nation essentially depends. It must have 
been the intention of those who gave these 
powers, to insure, as far as human prudence 
could insure, their beneficial execution. 
This could not be done by confiding the 
choice of means to such narrow limits as 
not to leave it in the power of Congress to 
adopt any which might be appropriate, and 
which were conducive to the end. This 
provision is made in a Constitution intended 
to endure for ages to come, and, conse- 
quently, to be adapted to the various crises 
of human affairs. To have prescribed the 
means by which government should, in all 
future time, execute its powers, would have 
been to change, entirely, the character of 
the instrument, and give it the properties 
of a legal code. It would have been an 
unwise attempt to provide, by immutable 
rules, for exigencies which, if foreseen at 
all, must have been seen dimly, and which 
can be best provided for as they occur. To 
have declared that the best means shall not 
be used, but those alone without which the 
power given would be nugatory, would have 
been to deprive the legislature of the ca- 
pacity to avail itself of experience, to exer- 
cise its reason, and to accommodate its 
legislation to circumstances.” 

The suggestion that rules enacted by men 
long since dead or retired from public life 
should prevent the majority of the Senate 
of the 85th Congress from adopting its own 
rules is contrary to the very spirit of democ- 
racy upon which the Constitution is predi- 
cated. There is no more basic principle of 
democracy than that the living shall de- 
termine their own destinies unhampered by 
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the dead hand of the past. It becomes an 
absurdity to argue that rules adopted years 
or even generations earlier can bind new 
Senators who are elected on pledges to par- 
ticular programs which the old rules make 
impossible. 

We cannot state this proposition as well 
as Thomas Jefferson did many years ago: 

“Can one generation bind another, and all 
others, in succession forever? I think not. 
The Creator has made the earth for the liv- 
ing, not the dead. * * * A generation may 
bind itself as long as its majority continues 
in life; when that has disappeared, another 
majority is in place, holds all the rights and 
powers their predecessors once held, and may 
change their laws and institutions to suit 
themselves. Nothing, then, is unchangeable 
but the inherent unalienable rights of man” 
bog Jefferson Cyclopedia, vol. VII, pp. 377, 

As one generation cannot bind another, so 
one legislature cannot bind its successor. 
This fundamental principle of the independ- 
ence and full authority of each new legisla- 
ture, recognized by all authorities, has been 
well stated by Judge Cooley (Constitutional 
Limitations, 6th ed., 1890, pp. 146-147) : 

“To say that the legislature may pass irre- 
pealable laws is to say that it may alter the 
very Constitution from which it derives its 
authority; since, insofar as one legislature 
could bind a subsequent one by its enact- 
ments, it could in the same degree reduce 
the legislative power of its successors; and 
the process might be repeated until, one by 
one, the subjects of legislation would be 
excluded altogether from their control, and 
the constitutional provision that the legisla- 
tive power shall be vested in two houses 
would be to a greater or less degree rendered 
ineffectual.” 

The inherent right of legislative bodies to 
be unfettered by previous assemblies has 
been forcefully recognized by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in cases dating 
back over a long period. This right, as ana- 
lyzed by the Supreme Court, does not arise 
from any particular phraseology in Federal 
and State constitutions; it arises from the 
very nature of successive legislatures in a 
democratic society. 

In one of the leading cases dealing with 
this problem, the Supreme Court stated: 

“Every succeeding legislature possesses the 
same jurisdiction and power with respect to 
them as its predecessors. The latter have 
the same power of repeal and modification 
which the former had of enactment, neither 
more nor less. All occupy, in this respect, a 
footing of perfect equality. This must ne- 
cessarily be so in the nature of things. It is 
vital to the public welfare that each one 
should be able at all times to do whatever 
the varying circumstances and present exi- 
gencies touching the subject involved may 
require. A different result would be fraught 
with evil” (Newton v. Board of County 
Commissioners of Mahoning County, Ohio 
(100 U. S. 548, 599) .) 

Again, in response to the argument that 
Congress could not change the use of certain 
public lands, Mr. Justice (later Chief Jus- 
tice) Stone said: 

“By dedicating the lands thus acquired to 
a particular public use, Congress declared a 
public policy, but did not purport to deprive 
itself of the power to change that policy by 
devoting the lands to other uses. The dedi- 
cation expressed no more than the will of a 
particular Congress which does not impose 
itself upon those to follow in succeeding 
years. (See Newton v. Mahoning County 
Commissioners (100 U. S. 548, 559); Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. v. Sprat- 
ley (172 U. S. 602, 621.)” (Reichelderfer v. 
Quinn (287 U. S. 315, 318.) 
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This principle, that no legislature can act 
so as to fetter its successors in expressing 
public policy and public will, has been re- 
peatedly . See Town of East Hart- 
jord v. Hartford Bridge Co, (10 How. 511, 
533); Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Co. v. 
Debolt (16 How. 416, 431); Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. v. Spratley (172 U. S. 
602, 621); Toomer v. Witsell (334 U. S. 385, 
393; n. 19).) 

Article I, section 5 of the Constitution, 
empowering each House to “determine the 
rules of its proceedings” must be in- 
terpreted in the light of these fundamental 
democratic principles upon which the Con- 
stitution is based; so interpreted, it can only 
be read to give each branch of each suc- 
ceeding Congress the same power of making 
its own rules that the branches of the first 
Congress had when they met in 1789. Any 
other interpretation would lead to the anti- 
democratic formulation that one legislature, 
whose members were long since dead and 
gone, could prevent action by the duly- 
elected and existing representatives of the 
people. This, as we have seen, cannot be 
done. 

What we have here is a clear illustration 
of the evils inherent in the members of a 
legislative body seeking to bind their suc- 
cessors. What we have here is not simply a 
rule of the past whose incidental effect is to 
bind the present and the future; what we 
have here is a purposeful effort to restrict 
the authority of future Congresses by pre- 
venting changes in the rules. Clause 3 of 
the Hayden-Wherry resolution of 1949, which 
amended rule XXII, provides that there shall 
be no cloture whatever on any proposal to 
change the rules of the Senate. The Senate 
of the Eighty-first Congress thus attempted 
to fasten its will on the Senate of all future 
Congresses; it attempted to perpetuate the 
present rule XXII for all time. This was 
not a simple effort by the Senate of the 
Eighty-first Congress to provide rules for its 
own government, but was rather a deliberate 
attempt to foist those rules upon the Senate 
of all future Congresses. As Senator RUSSELL 
so aptly said of Clause 3, “the rules of the 
Senate hereafter are not subject to cloture 
on a motion to proceed to the consideration 
of a change in the standing rules * * * it 
[clause 3] permits Senators who have the 
courage to do so to protect the parliamentary 
integrity of this body from assaults that 
will come in the days that lie ahead” (95 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 2722). See also 95 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 2230, 2415, 2582-2584, 
2673-2675. Clause 3 was, in a word, a delib- 
erate effort boldly stated to flout the basic 
principle that the Members of one Congress 
cannot bind their successors, It cannot be 
that such a strategem has effectively given 
a minority of Senators a perpetual veto 
power over the national legislative process. 

It might be helpful and clarifying to con- 
sider some other possible courses that the 
Senate of the 8lst Congress might have fol- 
lowed to perpetuate rule XXII. Suppose 
that, instead of adopting clause 3 of rule 
XXII, the Hayden-Wherry resolution had 
provided that rules of the Senate may be 
amended hereafter only by unanimous con- 
sent. Certainly no one would contend that 
the Senators meeting on January 3, 1957, 
would be bound by any such rule and yet 
this is exactly the purpose and effect of 
clause 3 of rule XXII. As long as there is 
one Senator on his feet and ready to talk, 
there can be no change in the rules of the 
Senate, 

Or let us take a second case. Suppose the 
Senate in 1949 instead of enacting clause 3 
of rule XXII had adopted a rule that no 
civil-rights legislation could be considered 
for 25 years or some other term of years. 
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Again no one would dream of g that 
this rule would bind a majority of the Sen- 
ate of the incoming 85th Congress. Yet, 
again as a practical matter, that is exactly 
the purpose and effect of the action of the 
Senate of 1949. 

The Senate of 1949, by clause 3 of rule 
XXII, tried to bind the future just as much 
as if it had required unanimous consent to 
any change in the rules or had provided that 
the Senate of no future Congress could take 
up civil-rights legislation. Its efforts to pre- 
vent the Senate from responding to the will 
of the people cannot succeed under the au- 
thorities cited and principles outlined above. 

Rule XXII is substance masquerading as 
procedure. Rules are generally intended to 
make business possible, not to prevent its 
consummation. The purpose of rules is 
to facilitate and provide, by orderly proced- 
ures, what a legislative body desires to do; 
a rule which defeats the purpose for which 
rules are established is hostile to democratic 
processes. 

Rule XXII is not a procedural means of 
getting business done; it is a substantive 
means of preventing business from being 
done. 

It is a means of the Senate of one Congress 
seeking to bind its successors to its own rules 
and its own inaction. 

It is a means of keeping the majority of 
the Senate and of the people from determin- 
ing vital substantive issues. 

The answer to this attempt to bind the 
future lies in article I, section 5, which gives 
the majority of the Senate of the 85th Con- 
gress, meeting for the first time on Jan- 
uary 3, 1957, the power and the duty to 
make its own rules, unfettered by efforts 
of the Senate of an earlier Congress to de- 
prive this majority of its constitutional 
power and responsibility. Man-made rules 
cannot prejudice the explicit constitutional 
authority in article I, section 5. 


II. The three closest precedents in the his- 
tory of the Senate all support the proposi- 
tion that a majority of the Senate of a 
new Congress can act to adopt its own rules 
without the obstruction of actions and 
rules of the Senate of an earlier Congress 

A. Precedent 1—the Dismissal of the Senate 

Printer in 1841 

A joint resolution of 1819 authorized each 
House of Congress to choose the printer for 
the next succeeding House; it provided the 
method, rights of pay, and other matters 
of detail. Pursuant to this joint resolu- 
tion, the Democratic Senate in 1840 chose 
as printer for the Senate of the following 
Congress (the 27th Congress) the firm of 
Blair & Rives. Mr. Blair was editor of the 
Washington Globe, an intensely partisan 
newspaper which supported the Democratic 
administration. The Whigs had given no- 
tice during the last days of the 2d session 
of the 26th Congress that they did not con- 
sider that the Democrats had any constitu- 
tional or moral right to choose a printer for 
the next Congress. Despite these warn- 
ings, the Democratic Senate awarded the 
contract for the printing for the next Sen- 
ate to Blair & Rives. 

Immediately upon the opening of a special 
session of the Whig-controlled 27th Congress, 
Senator Mangum, of North Carolina, intro- 
duced a resolution that Blair & Rives be dis- 
missed as printer to the Senate (9 Congres- 
sional Globe, p. 236). The resolution was 
heatedly opposed, largely on the authority of 
the established usage under the Joint Reso- 
lution of 1819. The opponents argued that 
a printer had been elected 10 times under the 
authority of the resolution and that now, on 
the occasion of the 11th election, the uncon- 
stitutionality of the authorizing resolution 
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was claimed too late. Senator Allen, of Ohio, 
in a statement quoted several times during 
the 1953 Senate debates, summed up the 
position of those contending for the binding 
effect of the action of the previous Senate 
in these words: 

“And as to the assertion that this was a 
new Senate, he denied the fact. * * * There 
was no such thing as a new Senate known 
to the Constitution of this Republic. They 
might as well speak of a new Supreme Court 
as of a new Senate.” 

Senator Buchanan and others supported 
Senator Allen, arguing for the theory of the 
Senate as a permanent and continuous body 
bound by the actions of the Senate of an 
earlier Congress. 

Rejecting the appeals of Senators Allen, 
Buchanan, and the other Democrats, those 
in favor of the dismissal of the printer 
designated the resolution of 1819 as a nullity 
because it attempted to bind the actions of 
future Houses of Congress. The argument 
that the Senate of one Congress could not 
bind its successors prevailed; the resolution 
to dismiss the printer was adopted 26 to 18. 

In a word, the Senate of 1841 rejected the 
theory that the action of the Senate of one 
Congress could bind the Senate of a later 
Congress. The Senate rejected this theory 
in the face of the same arguments of per- 
manence and continuity that are now being 
made by the supporters of rule XXII. In- 
deed, it is significant that Senator Taft, 
leading the battle against the Anderson mo- 
tion in 1953, relied heavily upon the quota- 
tion from Senator Allen in the 1841 debate, 
despite the fact that Senator Allen’s state- 
ment and his theory had been repudiated by 
a majority of the Senate when it voted to 
dismiss the printer. In other words, those 
who relied upon the statements of Senators 
Allen, Buchanan, and their colleagues were 
relying upon the arguments of the defeated 
side; it was as though, in arguing to a court, 
a lawyer had relied upon a decision that had 
been overruled. 

B. Precedent 2—Abrogation of the Joint 
Rules in 1876 

The story of the abrogation of the Joint 
Rules and their relevance to the present 
issue was well stated in the Leadership Con- 
ference Brief, 99 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 187, 
and we quote that statement in full. 

“In the first Congress the Senate and 
House adopted joint rules to govern the re- 
lationship and necessary business between 
them (Annals of Congress, 57-58, 987). 
Thereafter, these joint rules of the two 
Houses were treated as in force and revised 
and amended, although the Senate and 
House did not adopt them at the beginning 
of each Congress. 

“In 1865, rule XXII of the joint rules was 
adopted in an attempt to settle the long- 
standing controversy on the method of 
counting electoral votes. In 1869, there was 
& violent quarrel between the two Houses of 
Congress over the effect of this particular 
joint rule. This led to a determination by a 
portion of the Senate to rescind that rule, 
in anticipation of any problems over the 
counting of electoral votes which might 
arise from the 1876 Presidential election 
(Haynes, op. cit. supra, p. 245 et seq.). The 
desire of the Senate to eliminate joint rule 
XXII led to the end of acquiescence of each 
new Senate in the continuation of the joint 
rules and the Senate in the ist session of 
the 41st Congress, after 87 years of unbroken 
historical usage, demonstrated its right to 
adopt new joint rules at the beginning of 
each new Congress. 

“On December 15, Senator Edmunds, of 
Vermont, introduced a resolution to adopt 
the joint rules in force at the close of the 
last session of Congress. Senator Bayard, of 
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Delaware, asked whether this was necessary, 
and Senator Edmunds answered: 

“*That, as a celebrated Englishman said, is 
past finding out. The object of this reso- 
lution is to ascertain from the proper Com- 
mittee on Rules (which had jurisdiction over 
the joint rules as well as the Standing Rules 
of the Senate) whether the joint rules that 
were in force at the last session of Congress 
are in force now without any vote; and, if 
so, upon what principle of law or joint pro- 
ceeding; and, if not, of course to take some 
steps to have some joint rules between the 
two Houses’ (4 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 220). 

“The resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, which feported it back 
favorably with a technical amendment mak- 
ing it a concurrent resolution. Senator 
Hamlin argued that the joint rules operated 
only by acquiescence (4 CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, p. 309). Considerable heated discussion 
ensued, in which widely different theories as 
to the effect and validity of the joint rules 
were stated. The one point receiving con- 
stant reiteration was that the joint rules 
had operated by acquiescence, and must be 
subject to change. Senator Hamlin, as he 
gave the committee report, stated it as fol- 
lows: 

“It is only by acquiescence in long years 
that they have been treated and regarded as 
rules, and not by an affirmative vote either 
of the House or of the Senate’ (4 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 309). 

“Recognition that common consent or ac- 
quiescence could give validity to that which 
was otherwise doubtful only so long as the 
acquiescence continued was voiced by Sena- 
tor Merrimon, who said in the course of this 
debate (4 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 431-432): 

“'It seems, as the venerable Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Hamlin) stated on a former oc- 
casion, that this matter has passed uniformly 
from the beginning of the Government down 
to this time without question. The question 
is now raised, and if today some action of 
Congress should be required under the joint 
rules, and a Senator should rise and say “I 
object,” there would be the end of it. It is 
only by common consent that the practice 
to which I have referred has prevailed.’ 

“Despite the appeals to history, long- 
standing practice, and the venerability of 
the joint rules, the Senate voted to reject 
a substitute resolution which would have 
treated the rules as in force and provided 
for an amendment of those rules, and ac- 
cepted the initial resolution which was 
framed on the theory that no joint rules 
existed at the opening of the new Congress 
(4 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 519). 

“Thus, the Senate passed a concurrent 
resolution adopting the joint rules anew for 
the 44th Congress. The House never passed 
this resolution. The Senate at various times 
since then has made an effort to have joint 
rules passed but they never have succeeded 
(Gilfrey, Precedents, 1914, p. P-441; Hinds, 
sections 6782-6787). In most respects the 
House and Senate now operate in the same 
manner as they did under the joint rules on 
some theory of usage. 

“The decision, by vote of the Senate, that 
the joint rules were not in effect demon- 
strated that the joint rules had existed only 
by acquiescence and that the acquiescence 
of even 87 years was in no way binding 
when a majority manifested its will to the 
contrary. It also showed conclusively that 
the method by which the majority in such 
a situation manifests its will is by the adop- 
tion of new rules and not by amendment of 
the old ones.” 

C. Precedent 3—Senator Walsh's Resolution 
and Arguments in 1917 

At the opening of the 65th Congress in 
March 1917, Senators Owen of Oklahoma 
and Walsh of Montana raised the question 
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whether the rules of the preceding Senate 
were binding upon the new body. 

Senator Owen, on the first business day 
of the Senate of the new Congress, March 
6, 1917, refused to permit a bill to be re- 
ferred to committee on the ground that 
committees were not in existence at the be- 
ginning of this new Congress, and Senator 
Walsh supported Senator Owen's contention. 

On March 7, Senator Walsh presented a 
resolution squarely raising the issue whether 
the rules carried over from Senate to Sen- 
ate and presented his now famous argument 
against the old rules being applied to the 
Senate of the new Congress. Said the Sen- 
ator: “A majority may adopt the rules in 
the first place. It is preposterous to assert 
that they may deny to future majorities the 
right to change them.” 

On the evening of March 7, after Senator 
Walsh’s resolution and speech, caucuses of 
both parties voted to approve a change in 
rule XXII to provide for cloture by a two- 
thirds vote. The resolution was debated by 
unanimous consent without ever being re- 
ferred to committee and was adopted on 
March 8, 1917 (76 yeas, 3 nays). Senator 
Waish, who had accomplished his purpose of 
obtaining the cloture rule he sought, dropped 
his resolution. 

. . . . . 


Thus, in the three closest precedents, the 
Senate, while some of its Members talked 
continuous body and others talked in a con- 
trary vein, each time decided against being 
bound by the dead hand of the past. The 
printer was dismissed despite the argument 
that this could not be done in the face of 
the action of the Senate of the earlier Con- 
gress; new joint rules were adopted despite 
the action and acquiescence of the Senate 
of the earlier Congresses; and a new cloture 
rule was adopted by overwhelming agree- 
ment once the argument was made that the 
old rules did not carry over. 

The action of the Senate in 1953, while 
admittedly not free from ambiguity, would 
also appear to be a favorable precedent. On 
January 3, 1953, Senator ANDERSON on be- 
half of himself and 18 other Senators moved 
that the Senate take up for immediate con- 
sideration the adoption of rules for the Sen- 
ate of the 83d Congress. If, in fact; the 
rules for the Senate of the earlier Congress 
had automatically carried over, this motion 
was out of order. Yet not a single member 
of the majority opposing the motion to take 
up rules raised a point of order against the 
motion despite the fact that this would 
have been the proper parliamentary proce- 
dure if the group had cared to test out the 
question whether the old rules carried over. 
Instead of a point of order, the then ma- 
jority leader, Senator Taft, moved to lay 
the motion on the table, an implicit recog- 
nition of the fact that the motion had been 
in order. Many Senators undoubtedly voted 
for the tabling motion because they sought 
to avoid any direct issue on the rules at that 
time, even though they would have support- 
ed a ruling by the Vice President that the 
resolution was in order.® Indeed, one such 


*It is generally believed that such a ruling 
would have been forthcoming had a point 
of order been raised and the Vice President 
given the opportunity to rule. Actually Vice 
President Barkley made a partial ruling to 
this effect when he stated, in connection 
with the election of officers, that “the organ- 
ization of the Senate is an inherent right of 
the Senate, as it is of any sovereign body, 
and all that has taken place up to date has 
been under that inherent right.” 99 Cong. 
Rec. 10. Had the rules actually carried over 
from the previous Congress, the election of 
officers would have taken place under these 
rules, not under “inherent right.” 
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Senator, Senator Porrer, has stated recently 
that he voted to table because he did not 
want anything to interfere with the organi- 
zation of the new administration and the 
confirmation of the new Cabinet. New York 
Times, December 12, 1956, page 31. No such 
issue is presently before the Senate. 

The effect of the motion to table was well 
stated by Senator Lehman at the conclusion 
of the debate in 1953: 

“The adoption of the motion to table the 
resolution of the Senator from New Mexico 
is implicit recognition of the fact that our 
main contention that each Senate has the 
constitutional right to adopt its own rules 
is sound.’ No point of order was raised 
against the Anderson motion. A majority 
of the Senate has laid that motion on the 
table. I believe the opposition did not dare 
to raise a point of order because of the fear 
that such a point against the Anderson mo- 
tion would have been overruled. * * * I þe- 
lieve it to be an incontrovertible fact that 
the Senate has the constitutional right— 
even the obligation—to adopt its own rules 
at the beginning of a new Congress. It is 
incontrovertible because the right to do so 
is expressly set forth in the Constitution. 
It is, moreover, basically inherent in the 
nature of a democratic parliamentary body.” 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 99, part 1, 
page 232. 


III. The Senate of each new Congress makes 
a fresh start on all activities; it has a right 
to make a fresh start on its rules 
In every major activity the Senate recog- 

nizes a constitutional right of the Senate of 
each new Congress to determine both legis- 
lative and executive business anew. All 
consideration of bills,’ resolutions, treaties 
and nominations starts at the beginning of 
each Congress without reference to or con- 
tinuation of what has taken place in the 
past; new officers and committee members 
are elected in the Senate of each new Con- 
gress; when the Senate adjourns, it adjourns 
sine die. The slate is wiped clean, the pro- 
ceedings begin again. 


1 Senator Lehman’s interpretation of the 
action of the Senate in 1953 appears to be 
more accurate than that contained in the 
Watkins Committee report in 1954. Fur- 
thermore, the entire discussion of the ques- 
tion of continuing body in the Watkins re- 
port was irrelevant to its conclusion that a 
Senator can properly be censured for actions 
occurring during a prior term as Senator. 
The Senate’s power to censure arises from 
the necessity of maintaining the dignity and 
good repute of the Senate and, therefore, the 
authority to censure exists as long as a 
Senator is a Member of the Senate and exists 
by virtue of his presence in the Senate. In- 
deed, the same rule that past conduct may 
be considered for censure and expulsion pur- 
poses applies in the House (2 Hinds, Prece- 
dents, § 1286; House Report No. 570, 63d 
Cong., 2d Sess., 1914), whose rules do not 
carry over from Co: to Congress. 

$ As was well said in the brief of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress, in referring to the fact that no 
action in connection with bills carries over 
from the Senate of one Congress to the Sen- 
ate of the next Congress: 

“This necessary practice is not grounded 
upon a rule only but upon article I, section 
1, of the Constitution of the United States 
which vests all legislative power in the Con- 
gress. As the legislative business of one 
Congress cannot carry over to a subsequent 
Congress, a fortiori, the legislative business 
of one part of the Congress cannot carry over 
to that part of a subsequent Congress.” 
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For convenience, we present the following analysis of the operations of the United States Senate in tabular form: 


Analysis of the operations of the United States Senate 


Activity 
1, Introduction of bills. -_-.--.--.- 
2, Committee considera 


3. Debate on bills. 
4. Voting on bills._ 
5. Election of officers... 


6. Consideration of validity of sena- 
torial elections, 


7, Consideration of treaties............-. 

8. Submission and consideration of 
nominations. 

9. Election of committee members... 


KA KO khk 


a «| 


See Senate rule XX XT, 
Do. 


over, 


and not before 
See Senate rule XX XVII (2). 
See Senate rule XXX VIL (6). 


prove rules carr: 
the new one is e! 
Adjourns sine die. 


feasion. 


Congress se vote of them: 
pon deji berety assem 


Comment 


Do. 
While the old officers carry over until new ones are elected, the carryover does not prove rules carry 
It is a mere convenience, Even in the House, the Clerk carries over until the new one is 
elected. Obviously this does not prove that House rules carr 
Although credentials of a Senator-elect are often presented to the Senate prior to the beginning of his 
term, the validity of the credentials can only be considered by the Senate to which he was elected 


over; they do not.! 


See rule XXV. While old committees carry over until new ones are elected, the carryover does not 
over. It isa mere convenience. Even in the House, the Clerk carries over until 
ted. Obviously this does not pore that House rules carry over; they do not. 
When Congress ends at noon of a 

of the new Congress is called, the Senate adjourns at noon, and 1 minute afterward opens the new 


particular day, and a special session of the Senate 


Practice of Senate on rules can be explained as acquiescence, which can be ended at the creas of each 
a bay A In order to give some logie and rationale to the pin 
ly in the world, 
ich can be refused at opening of the Senate o any new Congress: by the adoption: of ow 


ures of the 
ractice on rules should be. exp! 


Si baatiriy, the fact that the President pro tempore carries over until there is a 
ty control of the Senate is no evidence of rules carryover. On the 
the fact that an election of a President pro tempore automatically follows 


change of 
contrary, t 


The thing that stands out in the above 
analysis is that everything starts afresh ex- 
cept the rules.® And these, too, can start 
afresh the moment a majority of the Sena- 
tors at the opening of the Senate of a new 
Congress so wills it and so votes. All that 
has happened over the past years is that 
there has been acquiescence in the carryover 
of rules. of the Senate from Congress to Con-- 


Absent acquiescence, the wales. do not carry: 
over and the Senate of the new Congress 
must adopt new rules. or readopt. the old. 
The acquiescence will be ruptured and will 
end by the motion to take up new rules on 
January 3, 1957. 


IV. The talk about the Senate being a con- 
tinuing body is both. misleading and irrele- 
vant; whether or not the Senate is prop- 
erly termed a continuous body as an 
academic matter does not determine 
whether a majority of the Senate of the 
85th Congress may adopt its own rules 
` unobstructed. by the actions and. rules. of 
the Senate of earlier Congresses 

As we have seen in points II and III, the 


Senate has not in the past acted as a con- 
tinuous body. 


12 It has been suggested that the very fact 
that the Senate rules referred to in the above 
analysis provide that Senate bills, resolu- 
tions, treaties, nominations, etc., start afresh 
is evidence that, in the absence of these 
rules, Senate activities and business would 
not start afresh. There are several answers 
to this suggestion: (i) The rules codified 
rather than reversed “practice. (it)~ 


-At least with respect to legislative business, 


starting afresh is a constitutional necessity. 
See note 8, supra. (iii) Senate rule XXXII 
provides for the continuation of legislative 
business from session to session of the same 
Congress; the existence of this rule hardly 
proves that the opposite would be true in 
the absence of rule XXXII. No more doés the 
existence of the various rules providing that 
Senate business and activities start afresh 
in a new Congress prove that the opposite 
‘would be true in the absence of these rules. 

n Except, of course, in 1917, when Senators 
Walsh and Owen refused to acqulesce until 
the Senate adopted the cloture rule they 
sought. 


that the 
Senate o. that Congress. 


Tt did not act as a continuous body in 1841 
when it dismissed the printer chosen by the 
Senate of the earlier Congress; it did not act 
as a continuous body in 1876 when it 
adopted new joint rules; and it did not act 
as a continuous body in 1917 when it yielded 
to the contrary arguments of Senator Walsh 
and adopted the cloture rule he demanded 
(point ID. 

--It does- not today act as a continuous: 


lutions, 


, treaties, and nominations at the be- 
ginning of each new Congress (point III). 
- It would be circular reasoning indeed, to 
argue that, despite these actions, the Senate 
is a continuous body because it has acqui- 


esced in the carryover of rules in’ the past 


and is: now bound to continue to acquiesce 
in the carryover of rules because it is a 
continuous body; 

No one would deny that many Senators 
have talked: in terms of a continuous body 
and that textbook writers have accepted this 
talk in their academic works. But the talk 
has been largely by those who tried to use 
the phrase to prevent Senate action depart- 
ing from’ that of the Senate ‘of an«earlier: 
Congress ` and who Nave ‘failed’ in their’ 
efforts.* Success has crowned the efforts of 
those who argued against the use of the aca- 
demic term “continuous body.” 

The essence of the matter, of course, is 
that the term “continuous” is an adjective 
resulting from the two-thirds carry over of 
Senators, not a cause of any thing. Also, 
being an adjective, it can be appropriate 
when considering one aspect of the Senate 
and inappropriate when considering an- 
other. The adjective may, for example, be 
well used when it is simply meant to con- 


vey the fact that two-thirds of the Mem-~ 


bers of the Senate carry over to the succeed- 
ing Congress, but, equally clearly, the adjec- 
tive “continuing” is inappropriate when it 
is intended to convey the idea. of a body 
which wipes the slate clean in regard to bills, 
treaties, nominations, etc. (see point III). 
But whether or not the term “continuing” is 
a good or a bad adjective,” it has not been 


2 We have already seen (point IJ, A) how 
Senator Taft and others quoted Senator 
Allen and his colleagues who were on the 
losing side in the 1841 debate over the dis- 
missal of the printer. 

3 The’ passing reference to the Senate as 
a continuing body in McGrain v. Daugherty 


a shift in party control (see 99 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 9, Jan 
mate of eaeh new Congress responds to the will of 


3, 1953) is evidence 
“the majority of the 


a successful adjective when utilized against 
concrete proposed action. It cannot prevail 
over article I, section 5, of the Constitution 
empowering each House “to determine the 
rules. of. its proceedings” nor sanction. a de=- 
vice by which the Senate of a previous Con- 
gress attempted to fasten its will upon the 
future. Whether the Senate be continuous 
or not. for. other purposes, its. bylaws. (rules). 
are void where they conflict with its char- 
ter (Constitution), If, by ‘that. the 
Senate ts a continuous body, it is intended 
to assert that the rules of yesterday can 
bind the Senate of the Congress of today, 
the simple answer is that the first obliga- 
tion of the Senate is not to its rules but to 
the people and the Constituion from whence 
is power derives. There cannot be a consti- 
tutional obligation of this House to. observe 
rules whose purpose and effect is to deprive 
it of its constitutional right to make its own 
rules. 

Actually, parliamentary bodies generally 
have both continuous and discontinuous as- 
pects. The House of Representatives, as we 
shall show in Point V, has continuous. as-, 
pects and yet no one. refers to itas a con- 
tinuous body and no one disputes its right 
to adopt new rules at the beginning of each 
Congress. By the same token, the Senate 
has both continuous and discontinuous as- 


(273 U. S. 135), is much discussed and little 
analyzed, That case involved an investiga- 
tion into the malfeasance of Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty, which was begun in the 68th 
Congress, and the validity of a subpena to 
the Attorney General's. brother which had 
been issued during the life of that Con- 
gress. Before the Supreme Court. handed 
down its decision, the 68th Congress had ex- 
pired. In considering whether the case had 
become moot as a result of this fact, the Su- 
preme Court pointed out that the Senate 
could now revive the committee “by a motion 
to that effect” and therefore there was a po- 
tential need for the information sought from 
Daugherty. All the Court held was that the 
Senate had power to revive a committee 
started in one Congress by action taken. by 
the Senate in the next Congress. This de- 
cision did not involve the determination 
that the Senate was a continuing body, since 
& truly continuing body would not require 
a new motion to continue the work of the 
committee. In a word, the Court disproved 
its own dictum. 


1958 


pects; its limited continuous aspects do not 
support the proposition that its rules carry 
over to the Senate of a new Congress if a 
majority of the Senators desire to adopt new 
rules. 

The relevant difference between the House 
and the Senate, which causes the latter to 
be described in the textbooks as a continuous 
body, is the fact that two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators carry over from Congress to Congress. 
But the fact that two-thirds of the Senators 
carry over to the new Congress is not relevant 
to the question whether the rules of the 
Senate of one Congress bind the Senate of 
the next Congress. What is relevant is the 
fact that one-third of the Senators do not 
carry over and that, in the course of a very 
few years, a majority of the Senators do not 
carry over; and in the course of a little more 
than a generation, no Senator carries over. 

The argument for the carryover of the 
Tules seems to come down to this: Because 
two-thirds of the Senators carry over, the 
Senate is a continuous body; because the 
Senate is a continuous body, the rules carry 
over. Striking the words “continuous body” 
out of this formula,“ the argument comes 
down to this: Since two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators carry over, the rules carry over. But 
this is a patent non sequitur. It assumes 
that the carryover of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate always carries over a majority in favor 
of the rules. The infusion of one-third new- 
ly elected Senators may very well change the 
majority view on rules and it is this majority 
view that is determinative under our con- 
stitutional democracy, not who carries over. 
That the new one-third may change the 
majority on any matter is well illustrated 
by the shifting of the Senate from party to 
party over the years, The argument that the 
two-thirds carryover prevents the new ma- 
jority from acting on the rules disenfran- 
chises not only the newly elected one-third, 
but the new majority who are prevented from 
exercising their powers and duties to make 
the rules for their own work and laws for the 
people. 

Furthermore, the initial two-thirds which 
carry over to the next succeeding Congress 
will be dissipated in later Congresses until 
the initial two-thirds is less than a majority 
and finally is gone entirely. The chain does 
not last forever. To say that the Senate of 
the 85th Congress in 1957 is the same as the 
Senate of the First Congress in 1789 because 
two-thirds of its Members carried over to 
the Senate of the Second Congress is to pre- 
fer romantic form to rational substance and 
dubious academic theory to practical reality. 

Some Senators genuinely believe the Sen- 
ate is a continuous body. Others genuinely 
believe that it is not, that it acts as a 
discontinuous body. Both have the right 
to their opinions. But when a descriptive 
term resulting from nothing more than the 
carryover of two-thirds of the Senators is 
used as a reason for preventing the majority 
of the body from determining the Senate’s 
actions, then they are confusing an adjec- 
tive with a reason and an effect with a cause. 
They are, in a word, allowing a myth to 
conquer and rule the Senate of the United 
States. The Vice President should not lend 


™ Here is the argument for the carryover 
stated as a mathematical equation: Two- 
thirds carryover equals continuous body; 
continuous body equals rules carryover; two- 
“thirds carryover equals rules carryover. 

*Senator O’MAHONEY summed up the 
argument well on December 2, 1956: “I 
think that the present rule which makes it 
impossible to apply cloture to a debate upon 
a rule is just absurd. The Wherry amend- 
ment, which requires a two-thirds vote of all 
the members of the Senate was passed long 
before any Member of the Senate had the 
opportunity last to go before the people. 
Senator HAYDEN, now the dean of the Sen- 
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his great office to that myth; harmless 
enough as an abstraction, but stultifying 
and destructive of the power of the Senate 
and of the entire Congress when used to 
trap the present in the parliamentary dead- 
fall dug by the Senate of a dead Congress. 


V. The practice of the House of Representa- 
tives in readopting its rules in each new 
Congress is a relevant precedent for the 
Senate 


As we have noted many times in this 
brief, article I, section 5 of the Constitution 
provides that “each House may determine 
the rules of its proceedings.” Article I, 
section 1 provides that “all legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of 
a Senate and House of Representatives.” 
The Constitution contains reference after 
reference to the Congress of which the Sen- 
ate is a coordinate part. Where any differ- 
ences in the conduct or authority of the 
two Houses are intended, they are set forth 
in express terms in the Constitution and 
no difference is expressed in relation to the 
determination of rules. We believe, there- 
fore, that the Vice President, in arriving at 
his decision, can properly consider the his- 
tory and practice of the House of Represent- 
atives in the adoption of its rules. 


A. Brief History of House Practice on 
Adoption of the Rules 

The House in the First Congress, as one of 
its first acts, adopted rules of procedure, 
based on those used in the Continental Con- 
gress (Galloway, Congress at the Crossroads 
(1946), p. 13; Annals of Congress 121). The 
House of the Second Congress instituted the 
system, now in use, of adopting the rules of 
the prior House at the beginning of the ses- 
sion (3 Annals of Congress 143). This prac- 
tice apparently continued until 1860. How- 
ever, for the 30-year period from 1860 to 
1890, the House operated under a system of 
acquiescence in past rules, without neces- 
sarily formally adopting new rules at the 
beginning of each Congress. During this pe- 
riod the House operated under a resolution 
providing that the 1860 rules of the House 
should be the rules “of the present and 
subsequent Congresses unless otherwise or- 
dered.” ‘This rule remained in existence un- 
til 1890 and operated as the source of au- 
thority for the rules of the House. 

In 1890, there occurred perhaps the most 
famous example of a change in basic legisla- 
tive procedure in our country. Speaker 
Reed ruled that at the beginning of each 
new Congress the House operates under gen- 
eral parliamentary law until new rules are 
adopted. By so ruling, he made it possible 
for the majority of the House to adopt new 
rules which were designed to promote effec- 
tive majority exercise of legislative functions 
and to prevent minority obstructionism (21 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 1347; 99 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 188, 189). Since 1890, House 
rules haye been adopted anew by each in- 
coming Congress, The 1890 episode demon- 
strates that acquiescence in the carryover 
of rules does not prevent the majority from 
acting when they no longer deem such ac- 
quiescence in the public interest. 


B. Current House Practice on Adoption of 
the Rules 


Very early in the first session of each new 


-Congress, on the first or second day, the 


member of the (old) Committee on 
Rules offers a resolution adopting rules for 
the new Congress (Galloway, Legislative 


ate, was elected in 1956 and the Wherry 
amendment was adopted, as I recall, in 1949. 
So there is not a sitting Member of the Sen- 
ate who has not been before the people for 
election since the rule was passed, and I 


don't believe the Senate is bound by the 


rule—it’s not the law of the Medes and the 


“Persians—it can be changed.” 
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Procedure in Congress, (1955) p. 15). The 
resolution often is phrased in terms of ref- 
erence to the rules of the preceding Con- 


“gress, although the rules are sometimes set 


out in full (see 99 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
15-24). Unless a major change is proposed, 
debate is non-existent or perfunctory and 
the rules are adopted within a few minutes. 
Even when a controversial change has been 
proposed, the debate does not run on un- 
duly (see adoption of new rules for the Bist 
and 82d Congresses at 95 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 10; 97 CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp 9). 
During the period preliminary to the adop- 
tion of the rules, the House operate under 
general parliamentary procedure (21 CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 740-749; 99 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 24) and under general par- 
liamentary procedure debate on the rules 
can always be effectively closed by a call for 
the previous question (99 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 24). The experience of the House 
within the last fifty years in adopting rules 
has proved conclusively that the necessity 
for periodic adoption every two years at the 
opening of each new Congress does not delay 
either the organization of the legislative 
body or the prompt consideration of legis- 
lative business. 


C. Carryover of House Clerk 


Perhaps the most striking example of a 
House procedure which, at first glance, is 
inconsistent with the House's view of itself 
as a discontinuous body is the carryover 
of the Clerk of the old House for the pur- 
pose of opening the new session of Con- 
gress in the new House. This procedure is 
described as 100 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 188. 
(see also Cannon's Procedure in House of 
Representatives, sec. 175). It is now au- 
thorized by statute, although, of course, 
that statute, like the provisions of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, is subject to 
change by the House in the exercise of its 
constitutional right to make its own rules. 
That statute, moreover, merely codifies a 
long-standing custom and House rule, un- 
der which the House operated prior to the 
statute. The carryover procedure is not 
limited solely to the Clerk, for, in case the 
Clerk is absent, the duty falls upon the 
Sergeant at Arms and next on the Door- 
keeper (Hinds, Precedents, sec. 15). This 
well-known and unquestioned procedure of- 
fers a further convincing demonstration that 
necessary procedural carryovers, acquiesced 
in over a long period of time, do not change 
the nature of a legislative body and cannot 
obliterate nor diminish the constitutional 
and moral right of a majority of an Ameri- 
can legislative body to make its own rules. 

The House also carries over certain other 
functions. These are listed in sections 6748— 
6754 of Hinds, Precedents. Hinds, in sum- 
marizing these carryover procedures, points 
out that, although the House becomes 
functus officio at the end of its term, in 
practice certain rules extend into the new 
Congress, But the carryover of the Clerk 
and of other items by acquiescence does 
not deprive the House of its right to make 
new rules at the opening of a new Congress; 
no more does past acquiescence of the Senate 
in rules carryover deprive it of the right 
to make new rules at the opening of a new 
Congress when a majority of the Senators 
then elected and present so decide. 

* . . . * 


These practices and procedures of the 
House of Representatives are relevant to the 
debate concerning the adoption of new rules 
by the Senate. Because the House and the 
Senate operate as a team in a 2-year Con- 
gress, the Senate in each Congress starts 
anew with respect to legislative business. 
So does the House. (The Senate also starts 
anew in each new Congress the business 


relating to its special functions in connection 


with nominations and treatymaking.) Both 
organize their activities on a 2-year basis. 
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The sole significant difference between the 
2 legislative bodies in our Congress is the 
duration of the individual Senators’ terms 
and the rotation of one-third of the number 
of Senators every 2 years. The historical 
materials demonstrate that the longer term 
for Senators was established in order to pro- 
vide a moderating force in Congress, a body 
which would have stability and the oppor- 
tunity via its longer term to acquire spe- 
cialized knowledge in the field of foreign 
affairs and some independence from the 
pressures of politics. See Prescott, Drafting 
the Federal Constitution, pages 247-260. It 
is equally clear from the debates in the 
Constitutional Convention that there was a 
firm desire to avoid the establishment of a 
permanent upper house similar to the House 
of Lords. Thus the Convention dismissed 
without even a vote a suggestion made that 
tenure might be for life. It rejected the 
proposal of a 9-year term in favor of the 
shorter, 6-year term. The fact that the 
Founding Fathers desired to give a measure 
of stability to one branch of the Congress 
cannot support any artificial theories abro- 
gating the right of new Senators in each 
new Congress to have an equal voice in 
establishing the rules of its proceedings. If 
the rules cannot as a matter of actual fact 
be changed at the will of the majority, as 
in the House, the Senate will have been 
converted into that permanent, undemocratic 
and irresponsive body which it was the par- 
ticular intention of the drafters of the Con- 
stitution to prevent. 


VI. Majority rule is the basic principle of 
legislative action prescribed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States: The ruling 
of the Vice President should be made in 
the light of the fact that his decision may 
well determine whether constitutional ma- 
jority rule is to be regained in the Senate 
of the United States 


Majority rule has not existed In the Sen- 
ate of the United States for many years. 
The filibuster and the threat of filibuster 
have prevented the majority from carrying 
out its will in the Senate and thus in the 
Congress. This is in direct opposition to the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution which 
established majority rule as the basic prin- 
ciple of our Government, and the basis of 
the enacting power of the Houses of Con- 
gress. The Supreme Court has aptly de- 
scribed the principle of majority rule as one 
“sanctioned by our governmental practices, 
by business procedure, and by the whole 
philosophy of democratic institutions.” 
N. L. R. B. v. A. J. Tower Co. (329 U. S. 
324, 331). 

The pervasive need for majority rule was 
recognized at the Constitutional Convention. 
Alexander Hamilton, writing in the Fed- 
eralist, No. XXII, strongly emphasized this 
need as follows: “To give a minority a nega- 
tive upon a majority (which is always the 
case where more than a majority is requisite 
to a decision) is, in its tendency, to subject 
the sense of the greater number to that of 
the lesser. * * * If a pertinacious minority 
can control the opinion of a majority, re- 
specting the best mode of conducting it, the 
majority, in order that something may be 
done, must conform to the views of the mi- 
nority; and thus the sense of the smaller 
number will overrule that of the greater, 
and give a tone to national proceedings.” 

The authors of the Constitution prescribed 
majority rule as the rule for Congressional 
action by expressly enumerating all the in- 
stances in which more than a majority vote 
was to be required. These special cases were 
limited to five. There are two-thirds re- 
quirements in connection with (1) the power 
of Congress to override the veto, (2) sena- 
torial ratification of treaties, (3) the initia- 
tion by Congress of proposals to amend the 
Constitution, (4) the impeachment power, 
and (5) the expulsion of Members of Con- 
gress. In these rare instances, where it was 
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felt necessary to make exceptions to ma- 
jority rule, the Constitution expressly said 
so (art. I, sec. 7; art. II, sec. 2; art. V; art. I, 
sec. 3; art. I, sec. 5). 

This detailed specification of the two- 
thirds requirement in connection with par- 
ticular powers demonstrates that, when 
Congress was to operate other than by 
majority rule, it was so instructed by defi- 
nite language in the Constitution. When 
a document, as carefully drafted and con- 
sidered as was the Constitution, enumerates 
particular exceptions to a general rule, it 
must be concluded that no other exceptions 
were intended to be made. As the Supreme 
Court said in Addison v. Holly Hill Co. (322 
U. S. 607 at 617): “Exemptions made in 
such detail preclude their enlargement by 
implication.” 

The framers of the Constitution gave fur- 
ther evidence of their intent that the ma- 
jority rule should govern in all except the 
five specified instances by the great care 
with which they limited the two-thirds re- 
quirement. At least two separate instances 
are recorded in which the Convention re- 
jected efforts to impose a two-thirds require- 
ment on legislation: 

(1) On August 29, a motion to limit the 
national power over interstate and foreign 
commerce by a two-thirds provision was 
made and rejected. Mr. Sherman, in argu- 
ing against the motion, stated that "to re- 
quire more than a majority to decide a 
question was always embarrassing, as had 
been experienced in cases requiring the votes 
of nine States in Congress” (referring to the 
Congress under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion). 

(2) On September 15, another attempt to 
fetter Congress’ control over navigation by 
a two-thirds limitation was unsuccessful 
(Farrand, Records of the Federal Conven- 
tion of 1787). 

In addition to the rejected attempts that 
were made to limit the majority principle 
in connection with substantive powers, the 
motion in the Constitutional Convention to 
raise the quorum provision (art. I, sec. 5) 
from a majority to two-thirds was over- 
whelmingly put down. Some members of 
the Convention even feared that a majority 
was too large a number. George Morris 
pointed out that “the secession of a small 
number” might “in the national councils 
* * + be fatal,” and this fear of his was 
concurred in by a number of others who 
spoke on the subject (Prescott, Drafting the 
Federal Constitution, p. 425 et seq.). Ac- 
cordingly, the Congress was given power to 
compel the attendance of absent Members 
so that a majority could be gathered to- 
gether and the business of the Congress dis- 
patched, 

Majority rule is the constitutional measure 
for legislative action. As Senator Thomas 
of Colorado pointed out in debating the clo- 
ture rule of 1917, “majority rule is an essen- 
tial principle in American Government” 
(55 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 33). Yet this 
fundamental constitutional principle can 
only be reestablished in the United States 
Senate through the route of a motion to take 
up rules at the opening of the Senate of 
a new Congress. If this route is blocked by 
a ruling of the Vice President or otherwise, 
there will be no way to carry out this basic 
principle of the Constitution and to imple- 
ment the Supreme Court’s statement that 
a House of Congress “may not by its rules 
ignore constitutional restraints.” United 
States v. Ballin (144 U. S. 1, 5). 


VII. Conclusion 


Article I, section 5, of the Constitution 
gives the Senate of each succeeding Con- 
gress, Just as it gives the House of each suc- 
ceeding Congress, the power to make its own 
rules and this power exists without regard 
to anything that the Senate of an earlier 
Congress may have done (point I). We have 
seen how the fundamental principles of 
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democratic government require that the ma- 
jority of the Senators of each new Congress 
have the right to act unfettered by an ear- 
lier majority (point I). We have seen how 
the Senate has refused to be bound by the 
action of the Senate of earlier Congresses 
whenever its own majority desired to take 
action (point II). We have seen how the 
Senate wipes the slate clean at the opening 
of each new Congress (point ITI). We have 
seen how the Senate has talked continuity 
and acted discontinuously (point IV). We 
have seen that the history and practice of 
the House of Representatives is a relevant 
precedent in favor of a ruling that the mo- 
tion to take up rules of the Senate of the 
85th Congress is in order (point V). Finally, 
we have seen that this is the only method 
to restore the constitutional principle of 
majority rule. to the Senate of the United 
States (point VI). 

For all these reasons we urge the Vice 
President, acting as President of the Senate, 
to hold the motion to take up rules in order 
and thus to make possible a return to the 
constitutional principle of majority rule. 

Respectfully submitted. By Senators join- 
ing in motion to take up rules. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I, 
too, commend the great Senator from 
Illinois for a superb, extremely stirring, 
and important speech. Iam very happy 
that I had the opportunity to read it 
carefully and to hear it delivered. 

I also commend the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] for a perfectly brilliant analysis 
of the whole situation. His analysis 
adds great substance to the argument 
for the resolution. 

Mr. President, I take my stand along- 
side the senior Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Douctas], the senior Senator from 
Missouri (Mr, HENNINGS], the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
and other Senators who have joined in 
the bipartisan effort to change the rules 
of the Senate so as to place a reasonable 
limitation of debate within the reach of 
any substantial majority in the Senate. 

The great unfinished business of 
America is to assure equal treatment 
under the law to all our citizens—with- 
out regard to race, creed, or color. This 
is the minimum requirement of democ- 
racy, and we have not fulfilled it. 

I have no doubt that it will be ful- 
filled. No one who has paid any atten- 
tion to the march of events in this gen- 
eration can doubt that the conscience 
of America has been moved and troubled 
by our failure to meet the unequivocal 
guaranties of our basic law. When the 
Supreme Court struck down legal segre- 
gation in the public schools it spoke the 
overwhelming sentiment of the Ameri- 
can people. No other decision would 
have been tolerated. 

We must push ahead with the job. 
We must not rest in our fight to bring 
equality—social equality, economic 
equality, political equality, legal equal- 
ity—to all our people. The Senate of 
the United States must play an honor- 
able part in this fight. 

Mr. President, I have great veneration 
and respect for the tradition and rule 
of unlimited debate in the Senate. 

Many persons, no doubt, recall the 
phrase from Shekespeare’s Macbeth: 
Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time 


And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 
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Many persons, hearing endless Sen- 
ate debate, are reminded of that, and 
are also reminded of the last phrase 
in the speech Macbeth made concern- 
ing the death of his wife: 

Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage 

And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 


This is not the reason why I oppose un- 
limited debate. This is not the reason 
why I think a reasonable limitation is 
absolutely necessary. I think the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has brought up to 
date, in quoting the remarkable state- 
ment by Senator Curtis, the feeling 
which many of us have of “tomorrow, 
and tomorrow, and tomorrow,” and of 
“the petty pace.” 

I wish to repeat it, because it is a re- 
markable statement by an opponent of 
this proposal. In opposing the resolu- 
tion, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis! said: 

Unlimited debate in the Senate tends to 
slow down and prevent the passage of legis- 
lation, thereby retarding the growth of big 
government and lessening the burden of 
government on our people. 


Mr. President, under our system, we 
have two Houses of Congress, and there 
also exists the right of Presidential veto; 
and, under our Constitution, there are 
all sorts of additional safeguards, in- 
cluding the powers given the Supreme 
Court, of protection of the rights of 
minorities. 

In this day and age it is extremely 
important that our country and its 
Government be able to move rapidly, in 
response to changing events. There is 
no question that rule XXII stands in 
the way and prevents the functioning of 
the Senate as a great forum in which 
issues can be promptly acted upon. 
Certainly it is extremely important in a 
democratic society to preserve a great 
forum where issues can receive complete 
consideration. The Senate is the only 
important forum of that sort in the 
United States, and I do not think the 
opportunity of the Senate to function 
in that way should be lightly discarded. 

Mr. President, all good things have 
their price; but sometimes the price is 
too high. In this case the price is the 
opportunity on occasion to make it pos- 
sible for a determined minority to ren- 
der futile the will of a majority of the 
Senate. The price has been the power 
of veto, by a minority of the Senate, of 
civil-rights proposals. What a price 
that is. The very heart and soul of 
American democracy is freedom, under 
the Bill of Rights, the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution. They consti- 
tute the very essence of our way of life, 
the very essence of what makes the 
United States of America unique. It is 
this aspect of American democracy that 
unlimited debate in the Senate has been 
able forcibly to deny to many of our 
citizens. That is why I think the price 
is too high; and that is why I believe it 
should be possible, after long and free 
debate in the Senate, to bring the issue 
under discussion to a vote. 
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Mr. President, last year the Senate 
voted approval of a civil-rights bill for 
the first time in 83 years of the history 
of this body. There is no doubt that 
civil-rights legislation would have passed 
this body long ago if there had been a 
way for the will of the majority to make 
itself effective. The rules.change pro- 
posed here would make it possible to give 
effect to the will of a majority—after 
long and searching debate. This is a rea- 
sonable change. It would not gag debate. 
But it would give point to debate. It 
would assure that, at the end, action 
could be taken. 

Today, as America competes for the 
confidence and support of newly awak- 
ened national groups, we must be able to 
present untarnished two great aspects of 
the democratic way of life. One is the 
guaranty of genuine equality to all its 
people. Nothing matters more to the 
colored races, with long experience with 
colonialism, than that. The second as- 
pect of democratic life which we must 
demonstrate is the ability of a free peo- 
ple to bring about social change through 
peaceful, orderly, constitutional means. 

But, Mr. President, as our good friend 
and very able colleague, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], has pointed out, 
the present unlimited opportunity for a 
minority to frustrate debate and prevent 
action stands squarely in the way of so- 
cial change through peaceful, orderly 
means. 

Mr. President, both of these impera- 
tives are bound up in the change which 
is being proposed in the Senate rules. 
We cannot bring equality to our people 
if the threat of filibuster can block or 
water down any civil-rights proposal. 
And we cannot stand before the world 
as a self-governing assembly if we can- 
not, in the end, pass measures that a 
majority of the Senate favors. 

Mr. President, I hail the efforts of my 
colleagues to end the bugaboo of the 
filibuster, and I assure them of my 
wholehearted support. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Potter], who is unable to be present to- 
day, I desire to read at this time a 
statement by him: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR POTTER 

This resolution is a well-thought-out and 
carefully studied effort to provide efficiency 
and flexibility in the parliamentary func- 
tioning of the United States Senate. 

Certainly, in the light of the world situa- 
tion, flexibility is needed in every operation 
of our Federal establishment. The Middle 
East is a tinderbox. Developments among 
our NATO allies are highly fluid. Commu- 
nist and satellite nations, through totalitar- 
ianism, are geared to act with alarming 
swiftness. The United States, therefore, is 
under continuing pressure to react with 
speed and national poise. 

In the light of this, it is necessary that we 
improve and perfect our legislative opera- 
tions wherever possible. Every word we say 
here is transmitted within minutes to the 
peoples who populate the farthest corners of 
the earth. We are men of good will, but 
surely, unless we demonstrate that to the 
world with speed and assurance, the message 
will never reach those for whom it is in- 
tended, or it may reach them too late. 
Therefore, legislative flexibility becomes as 
rae and necessary as the republican process 
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Senate Resolution 17 would rectify a situ- 
ation which has long hamstrung Senate ac- 
tion. It would prevent a minority from 
blocking a Senate vote by the discredited 
tactic of the filibuster. I am proud to be a 
eosponsor of the resolution. 

It is my hope that the Majority Policy 
Committee, cognizant of the responsibilities 
placed upon this Nation by its role of world 
leadership, will schedule consideration of 
this vital resolution with all possible speed. 

In December of 1956, before the opening 
of the 85th Congress, I publicly stated my 
support for the move then developing to 
adopt new Senate rules and specifically to 
alter rule XXII. I made those views known 
to the Vice President of the United States 
who showed his statesmanship by supporting 
those of us who favored such a rules change. 
I believe that the show of determination and 
strength we made at that time was an essen- 
tial factor in the success of the civil-rights 
legislation which came later. 

At that time I said, “By permitting a mi- 
nority of Senators to kill * * * legislation, 
rule XXII jeopardizes the public interest.” 

Later, in January of 1957, speaking before 
this body, I called upon all “right-thinking 
Senators to sweep away the rule XXII road- 
block so that important Senate business can 
receive prompt action.” 

There is no question in my mind that rule 
XXII in its present form is not a positive 
procedural method of conducting Senate 
business. It is a means of preventing the 
majority of the Senate—and, therefore, of 
the people of the United States—from deter- 
mining vital substantive issues. 

Adequate debate on the merits of all leg- 
islation must always be permitted in the in- 
terests of sound and wise legislation. It is 
necessary to insure complete protection of 
the rights of minorities. Unfortunately, 
however, rule XXII has been employed too 
often to achieve a purpose for which it was 
not designed. A rule which permits a small 
minority to thwart the will of the Senate, so 
that a vote may not be taken, destroys the 
very concept of our republican form of gov- 
ernment. 

The Senate, as the greatest deliberative 
body in the world, cannot endure as such 
and perform its constitutional responsibili- 
ties under the ever-present threat of 
filibuster. 

Rule XXII in its present form is a road- 
block to progress that should be removed as 
soon as possible. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before commencing my more for- 
mal remarks, I wish to express my deep 
appreciation to the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovuctas], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], and also, of course, to 
my other colleagues who are joining in 
this effort. Both the Senator from Ili- 
nois and the Senator from New York 
constitute, very properly, a sort of con- 
science of the Senate. Mr. President, the 
Senate needs a conscience, and it needs 
Members like them. Not only do they 
have a conscience, but they also have 
persistence, courage, and great ability. 
Certainly it is a privilege to be associated 
with them in connection with this effort 
as it has been to be associated with them 
on similar occasions in the past. On all 
occasions of this sort, I have both a feel- 
ing of great benefit to myself and a feel- 
ing of deep satisfaction at being a Mem- 
ber of a body which has such outstand- 
ing Members. 

Mr. President, I join my colleagues in 
calling attention to the fact that we are 
nearing the end of the second session of 
the 85th Congress without having acted 
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to amend the Senate rules so as effec- 
tively to prevent filibustering and the 
subtle, but pernicious, effects of the 
threat of filibusters. 

At least 53 Senators in this Congress 
have expressed themselves as in favor 
of amending rule XXII of the standing 
rules of the Senate, in order to make it 
easier to control filibusters. Thirty- 
eight Senators were cosponsors of Senate 
Resolution 30, submitted by the distin- 
guished Senate minority leader, Mr. 
KNOWLAND, in behalf of himself, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, Mr. JOHN- 
son of Texas, and 36 other Senators. 
The senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas] submitted Senate Resolution 
17, on behalf of himself and 14 other 
Senators, including the junior Senator 
from New Jersey. In short, a majority 
of the Members of the Senate are in favor 
of amending rule XXII in one way or 
another, having in mind the general ob- 
jective of strengthening the control of 
the Senate over debate. 

Senate Resolution 17 was reported 
from the Rules Committee on April 30, 
1958, and, therefore, has been a pend- 
ing item on the Senate Calendar for 
nearly 3 months. 

Under the present wording of rule 
XXII, a limitation on debate may be 
imposed only by the affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of the Senators duly chosen 
and sworn; that is, 64 Senators at the 
present time. This means that in order 
to prevent the imposition of cloture, only 
33 Senators need to vote against it or to 
fail to appear in the Senate, to vote 
either way. An absent Senator in effect 
votes against cloture, under the present 
wording of rule XXII. 

Senate Resolution 30 provides that clo- 
ture may be imposed on the affirmative 
votes of two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent and voting. Senate Resolution 17, 
on the other hand, provides two routes to 
cloture. One route, similar to that un- 
der Senate Resolution 30, is that two- 
thirds of the Senators present and vot- 
ing may impose cloture. The other 
route is that cloture may be provided 
after a waiting period of 15 days on the 
affirmative vote of a majority of the 
Senators duly chosen and sworn, a con- 
stitutional majority which at the present 
time would be 49 Senators. The diffi- 
culty with Senate Resolution 30, so far 
as the voting requirement is concerned, 
is that it would not constitute any sig- 
nificant change from the present rule. 
A further difficulty with Senate Reso- 
lution 30, which I only mention at this 
point, is that it would attempt to nullify 
the constitutional power of each Senate 
to make its own rules. 

We know from the history of efforts 
to impose cloture from the beginning of 
the cloture rule in 1917 up to 1949—-when 
the wording of rule XXII was changed 
from “two-thirds of those present and 
voting” to “two-thirds of those duly 
chosen and sworn”—that out of the 19 
attempts to invoke cloture, only 4 were 
successful, Since 1949, 3 more attempts 
to impose cloture failed, and would have 
failed even if the rule had been “two- 
thirds of those present and voting,” as it 
read prior to 1949. Since 1927, 12 at- 
tempts have been made to impose clo- 
ture. All of them failed, 
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In summary, since 1917, in 22 attempts 
to adopt cloture, 4 succeeded under the 
requirement that two-thirds of those 
Senators present and voting favor it. 
If rule XXII had always required two- 
thirds of the entire membership of the 
Senate, the successful attempts to im- 
pose cloturé would have numbered 3— 
only 1 less than under the former rule 
requiring two-thirds of those Senators 
present and voting. This is the same 
wording as that contained in Senate 
Resolution 30. On the other hand, if 
rule XXII had, from 1919 on, permitted 
cloture on the basis of a majority of the 
entire membership of the Senate—49 
Senators—the successful attempts to im- 
pose cloture would have numbered 9. 
These facts indicate the insignificance 
of the change proposed in Senate Reso- 
lution 30. 

The change proposed in S. Res. 17 
would provide at least a modicum of 
control of debate in the Senate, and per- 
mit a fair application of majority rule 
in the deliberations of the Senate. 

It or any other proposal to provide ef- 
fective cloture and put an end to legis- 
lative frustration through filibuster or 
the threat of filibuster must be meas- 
ured, I believe, against two cardinal 
principles: 

First. An opportunity should be af- 
forded the minority on any question to 
debate adequately and fully controver- 
sial questions; 

Second. After adequate debate, a ma- 
jority of the Senate, if it so desires, 
should be able, under the rules, ultimate- 
ly but effectively to reach a vote on any 
question before it. 

Article I, section 5, clause 2 of the 
Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that each House may determine the 
rules of its proceedings. A majority of 
the Senate in the first instance adopted 
the Senate rules, and a majority of the 
Senate may amend the Senate rules. In 
view of this, is it not rather ludicrous to 
require two-thirds of the entire mem- 
bership to vote affirmatively in order to 
close a debate on any measure? Remem- 
ber, too, that under the present rules 
there can be no limitation at all on any 
motion to change the rules, including 
the so-called cloture rule, rule XXII. 

A substantial number of Senators, in- 
cluding the junior Senator from New 
Jersey, have been of the opinion that a 
majority of Senators may adopt rules, 
in fact, do adopt rules, at the commence- 
ment of the first session of each Con- 
gress. We who hold this position be- 
lieve the majority of any Senators of a 
new Congress must have this right under 
the Constitution, and that throughout 
the years the Senate has in fact tacitly, 
if not explicitly, adopted rules at the be- 
ginning of each new Congress. This 
basic position was set forth by the Vice 
President in his historic decision at the 
opening of this Congress in January 
1957. Forty-one Senators took this posi- 
tion at the beginning of the 85th Con- 
gress in January 1957. And, in the ab- 
sence of action on rule XXII in this 
Congress, another move to adopt rules 
at the beginning of the 86th Congress 
will undoubtedly be undertaken. This 
time I trust we will be successful. 
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The failure of the Senate to adopt an 
adequate cloture rule up to this time 
stems from three factors, as I see it: 
First, the great inertia of the Senate to 
accept change; second, the power the 
present rule provides each individual 
Senator, when acting alone or as a mem- 
ber of a small but determined minority; 
and third, the acceptance generally of 
the myth that the license of unrestrained 
and irrelevant speech has been an an- 
cient right of Senators from the begin- 
ning of the first Congress. 

In Senate Report 1509, on Senate 
Resolution 17, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] in his individual views 
outlined in considerable part the histori- 
cal facts concerning the myth of un- 
limited debate. At the time the report 
on Senate Resolution 17 was filed in the 
Senate by the Rules and Administration 
Committee, it was my intention to in- 
clude as a part of my own individual 
views an even more detailed history of 
this question. My preparation of this 
historical material had not been com- 
pleted at the time the first part of the 
committee’s report was filed, and my 
own individual views, including this his- 
torical material, will be filed within a 
short time as part 2 of the committee's 
report on Senate Resolution 17. How- 
ever, as my principal contribution to the 
common effort being made today, I shall 
briefly cite chapter and verse of this his- 
tory, in an effort to dispel the myth 
concerning the unrestrained right of 
Senators to speak and debate in the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, a few moments ago I 
stressed two basic principles which in 
my opinion should govern control of 
debate in the Senate: 

First. An opportunity should be afford- 
ed the minority on any question to debate 
adequately and fully controversial 
questions; 

Second. After adequate debate, a ma- 
jority of the Senate, if it so desires, 
should be able, under the rules, ulti- 
mately but effectively to reach a vote on 
any question before it. 

The term filibuster has come to be 
used very loosely. It is sometimes used 
to describe any lengthy speech whose 
purpose is in part to consume time. 

When one analyzes closely the various 
kinds of lengthy speeches which have 
popularly come to bear the label “fili- 
buster”, one finds that there is only one 
kind that is so basically destructive of 
democratic procedures as to require its 
prevention through a reform of the Sen- 
ate rules, This kind of filibuster is de- 
signed either to prevent the passage of, 
or alter basically, legislation desired by 
a majority in the Senate and opposed 
strongly by a determined minority—a 
filibuster to stultify the Senate. 

The ever-present possibility of this 
kind of filibuster under the present Sen- 
ate rules is the evil which a majority of 
Senators desire to root out. Filibusters 
which are staged by one or more Sena- 
tors merely for the purpose of delaying 
a vote in the Senate for a time and to 
bring the question dramatically to the 
attention of the country may or may not 
be justified in particular instances, de- 
pending on one’s point of view, but these 
filibusters do not prevent the majority 
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from ultimately acting and are not the 
kind of conduct against which Senate 
Resolution 17 is aimed. 

From my examination of the historical 
material relating to debates in the Sen- 
ate, I conclude that the rules, the tradi- 
tions, and the customs of the Senate 
from the earliest days of the First Con- 
gress down to the Civil War deterred 
Senators from using the stultifying type 
of filibuster—at least insofar as employ- 
ing unlimited and irrelevant speech as 
the principal device of the filibuster. 
One of the principal indicia of a stultify- 
ing filibuster is, of course, the success of 
a filibuster. This is so almost by defini- 
tion. 

In Public Affairs Bulletin No. 64, Re- 
vised, November 1956, written by Dr. 
George B. Galloway, and published by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress under the title 
“Limitation of Debate in the United 
States Senate,” Dr. Galloway set forth 
on page 24 an incomplete list of legisla- 
tive items defeated by filibuster. It is 
significant that, chronologically speak- 
ing, the earliest item in that list was a 
bill defeated in 1865. Dr. Galloway notes 
that many appropriations bills have ei- 
ther been lost in the jam that resulted 
from filibusters or were talked to death 
on their own because they failed to in- 
clude items that particular Senators de- 
sired for the benefit of their States or for 
other reasons. 

There may have been some stultifying 
filibusters prior to the Civil War period, 
but I have not discovered them. We 
must remember that prior to the adop- 
tion of the 20th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States every 
other session of the Congress ended on 
the 4th of March and this circumstance 
made it very easy for Senators to pre- 
vent a vote on a measure before the Sen- 
ate by merely adopting dilatory tactics, 
including lengthy speech, a few days or 
even a few hours before the hour set 
for adjournment sine die. These tactics, 
however, up to the Civil War period did 
not involve days and days of unre- 
strained and irrelevant speech. That is 
my point. It is myth, pure myth, that 
Senators prior to the Civil War period 
had a right to defy the majority by the 
indignities of lengthy and irrelevant 
speeches. As Senators will note from a 
later recitation of this history, irrelevant 
and lengthy speeches did occur, but not 
filibusters in the modern sense—these 
did not develop until after the Civil War. 
On the other hand, Senators were called 
to order for speaking irrelevantly even 
long after the Civil War period. 

Now, Mr. President, let us turn to the 
items of the history of the control over 
debate in the United States Senate since 
1789 down to the time when, because the 
Senate had no cloture device and ceased 
enforcing Jefferson's parliamentary rule 
of irrelevance, it became a victim of the 
frustrating filibuster. 

Mr. President, in an effort to shorten 
the time needed to present this history, 
I now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at the appropriate points in my remarks 
numerous items which I shall identify 
more fully as I come to them in the 
course of these remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the first item I wish to introduce 
into the Recorp is a copy of the Original 
Standing Rules of the Senate adopted 
in 1789 at the beginning of the first 
session. 

The rules of 1789 are as follows: 


The report of the committee appointed to 
determine upon rules for conducting busi- 
ness in the Senate, was agreed to. Where- 
upon, 

Resolved, That the following rules, from 
No. I, to XIX, inclusive, be observed. 

I. The President having taken the chair, 
and a quorum being present, the journal of 
the preceding day shall be read, to the end 
that any mistake may be corrected that shall 
have been made in the entries. 

II. No Member shall speak to another, or 
otherwise interrupt the business of the Sen- 
ate, or read any printed paper while the 
journals or public papers are reading, or 
when any Member is speaking in any debate. 

III. Every Member, when he speaks, shall 
address the Chair, standing in his place, and 
when he has finished, shall sit down, 

IV. No Member shall speak more than 
twice in any one debate on the same day, 
without leave of the Senate. 

V. When two Members rise at the same 
time, the President shall name the person 
to speak; but in all cases the Member first 
rising shall speak first. 

VI. No motion shall be debated until the 
same has been seconded. 

VII. When a motion shall be made and 
seconded, it shall be reduced to writing, if 
desired by the President, or any Member, 
delivered in at the table, and read by the 
President, before the same shall be debated. 

VIII. While a question is before the Sen- 
ate, no motion shall be received unless for 
an amendment, for the previous question, or 
for postponing the main question, or to com- 
mit it, or to adjourn. 

IX. The previous question being moved 
and seconded, the question from the Chair 
shall be: “Shall the main question be now 
put?” And if the nays prevail, the main 
question shall not then be put. 

X. If a question in debate contain several 
points, any Member may have the same di- 
vided. 

XI. When the yeas and nays shall be 
called for by one-fifth of the Members pres- 
ent, each Member called upon shall, unless 
for special reasons he be excused by the Sen- 
ate, declare, openly and without debate, his 
assent or dissent to the question. In taking 
the yeas and nays, and upon the call of the 
House, the names of the Members shall be 
taken alphabetically. 

XII. One day’s notice at least shall be 
given of an intended motion for leave to 
bring in a bill. 

XIII. Every bill shall receive 3 read- 
ings previous to its being passed; and the 
President shall give notice at each, whether 
it be the first, second, or third; which read- 
ings shall be on 3 different days, unless 
the Senate unanimously direct otherwise. 

XIV. No bill shall be committed or 
amended until it shall have been twice read, 
after which it may be referred to a com- 
mittee. 

XV. All committees shall be appointed by 
ballot, and a plurality of votes shall make a 
choice. 

XVI. When a Member shall be called to 
order, he shall sit down until the President 
shall have determined whether he is in order 
or not; and every question of order shall be 
decided by the President, without debate; 
but, if there be a doubt in his mind, he may 
call for the sense of the Senate. 
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XVII. If a Member be called to order for 
words spoken, the exceptionable words shall 
be immediately taken down in writing, that 
the President may be better enabled to judge 
of the matter. 

XVIII. When a blank is to be filled, and 
different sums shall be proposed, the ques- 
tion shall be taken on the highest sum first. 

XIX. No Member shall absent himself 
from the service of the Senate without leave 
of the Senate first obtained. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it will be noted that these rules 
provide for use of the previous question 
to close debate. It will also be noted 
that these rules contain no specific pro- 
vision for their amendment. In other 
words, in the original Senate a majority 
could and did amend their rules as they 
chose to. 

It has been argued that a motion for 
the previous question was itself subject 
to debate and, therefore, that this motion 
was no bar to a right of unlimited speech. 
But those who so reason neglect the fact 
that a motion for the previous question, 
while subject to reasonable debate, could 
not be debated without let or hindrance. 
Section XVII of Jefferson’s manual pro- 
vided: 

No one is to speak impertinently or beside 
the question, superfiuously, or tediously. 


Furthermore, until 1828 the Senate 
rules gave the Vice President authority 
to decide all questions of order, without 
appeal. 

But it is argued that the Senate never 
adopted Jefferson’s manual as a part of 
its rules. I think the historical record 
which I shall lay before the Senate will 
prove beyond doubt that Jefferson’s 
manual had the effect of common law 
on all points not specifically covered by 
the Senate rules and was regarded as a 
part of the rules for most of the period 
down to the Civil War. 

I next want to introduce into the REC- 
orp excerpts from the preface of Jeffer- 
son’s manual, which will make it clear 
that he regarded the rules of parliament 
as interpreted in his manual as the law 
of proceedings in the Senate. 

The excerpts are as follows: 


The Constitution of the United States, es- 
tablishing a legislature for the Union under 
certain forms, authorizes each branch of it 
to determine the rules of its own proceedings. 
The Senate has accordingly formed some 
rules for its own government but these going 
only to few cases, it has referred to the de- 
cision of its President, without debate and 
without appeal, all questions of order arising 
either under its own rules or where it has 
provided none. This places under the dis- 
cretion of the President a very extensive field 
of decision and one which, irregularly exer- 
cised, would have a powerful effect on the 
proceedings and determinations of the 
House. * * * 

Considering, therefore, the law of proceed- 
ings in the Senate as composed of the pre- 
cepts of the Constitution, the regulations of 
the Senate, and, where these are silent, of 
the rules of Parliament, I have here en- 
deavored to collect and digest so much of 
these as is called for in ordinary practice, 
collating the parliamentary with the sena- 
torial rules, both where they agree and where 
they vary. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 


dent, so far as I know, no one has ques- 
tioned that both John Adams and 
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Thomas Jefferson were efficient presid- 
ing officers who presided with firmness 
and dignity over the Senate during their 
respective terms. Certainly they did not 
tolerate, and no one thought of attempt- 
ing, the modern type of filibustering dur- 
ing their terms as Vice President. In 
the case of Adams, one can find com- 
plaints that he talked more than any 
Senator and lectured Senators whenever 
he felt it advisable to do so. 

In the case of Aaron Burr, the next 
Vice President, some advocates for re- 
taining the present rules have suggested 
that it was at his initiative that refer- 
ence to the previous question was de- 
leted in the first general revision of the 
rules in March 1806. I have found no 
evidence to support this claim. In any 
case, the evidence we have indicates that 
Burr presided over the Senate in the 
tradition set by Adams and Jefferson and 
that if he suggested the deletion of the 
previous question from the rules it was 
because it was not needed. No one 
thought of filibustering in the modern 
sense of that term. Furthermore, we 
know from his farewell address to the 
Senate that Aaron Burr was no advo- 
cate of unlimited and irrelevant debate. 
On page 71, volume 14 of the Annals of 
Congress—8th Congress, 2d session, 
March 2, 1805—the editor of the debates 
gave the following account: 

He (Vice President Burr) doubted not but 
that they (the Members of the Senate) 
found occasion to observe, that to act with- 
out delay was not always to act without 
reflection; that error was often to be pre- 
ferred to indecision. * * * 

That his errors whatever they might 
have been, were those of rule and principle 
and not of caprice. tinai 

That if, in the opinion of any, the dis- 
cipline which had been established ap- 
proached to rigor, they would at least ad- 
mit that it was uniform and indiscrimi- 
nate. 9 * * 

That the ignorant and unthinking affected 
to treat as unnecessary and fastidious a 
rigid attention to rules and decorum. * * * 

But he thought nothing trivial which 
touched, however remotely the dignity of 
that body, and he appealed to their experi- 
ence for the justice of this sentiment and 
urged them in language the most impres- 
sive, and in a manner the most command- 
ing to avoid the smallest relaxation of the 
habits which he had endeavored to inculcate 
and establish. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
we have order in the Senate? The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is making a very 
important speech, and I think he de- 
serves to be heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order, so that the Sen- 
ator may be heard. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
respectfully request that the Senator 
speak so that we will be able to hear 
him. Some of us have been trying to 
hear the Senator, but I think the Sena- 
tor should endeavor to speak so that 
he may be heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey may proceed. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, further evidence that Burr was no 
friend of irrelevant speech is provided 
by William Plummer, a Senator from 
New Hampshire at the time, and of the 
opposite political party from Burr, who 
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recorded in his private journal that 

“Mr. Burr, the Vice President presides 

in Senate with great ease, dignity, and 

propriety. He preserves grand order, 
silence, and decorum in debate—he con- 
fines the speeches to the point.” 

The next group of items I desire to 
insert into the Recorp are excerpts from 
a debate over amending the Rules of 
the Senate that occurred on February 11 
and 12, 1828. 

In order to place these bits of speeches 
in proper perspective it may be well for 
me to make a few explanatory remarks 
about them. 

John Randolph of Roanoke, who first 
taught the House of Representatives to 
filibuster and caused the House to revise 
its precedents and change its rules to 
provide that a motion for the “previous 
question” closed debate, came to the 
Senate in 1825 and drove the Senate to 
the point of desperation by endless days 
of talks for hours at a time without the 
slightest reference to the pending busi- 
ness, a state of affairs until then un- 
known to the punctilious and formal 
Senate. The then Vice President, John 
C. Calhoun—who never himself engaged 
in irrelevant speech—would not call Mr. 
Randolph to order, holding that the 
right to call to order on a question of 
the latitudes of debate was the exclusive 
right of Senators. It was this crisis 
which brought on the debate in 1828. 
As a result of Calhoun’s failure to con- 
trol irrelevant and tedious debate, the 
Senate amended the rule to provide ex- 
plicitly that the Vice President had such 
authority on his own initiative, and made 
his rulings subject to appeal. In mak- 
ing the Vice President’s rulings appeal- 
able the Senate intended two things: 
First, to strengthen Senate discipline by 
adding the weight of the majority to 
the decision of the Chair on questions 
of order when an appeal was taken; sec- 
ond, to provide protections against any 
possible arbitrariness on the part of a 
presiding officer. 

Mr. President, I desire to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point of my re- 
marks the excerpts from the debate of 
1828. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From Gales and Seaton’s Register of De- 
bates in Congress, 20th Cong., Feb. 11, 
1828, pp. 295-296] 

Senator WILLIAM SMITH, South Carolina. 
* * * It was a rule of the Senate for 35 
years, for the President to call to order, and 
he, himself, had been the subject of it. He 
had been called to order by his late venerable 
friend, Mr. Gaillard. He had appealed to the 
Senate to say whether he was out of order, 
and the decision was, that there could be no 
appeal. It seemed to be assumed by some 
gentlemen, that they were going to place a 
tyrant in the chair, and that against his 
lawless rule it was necessary to provide. 
This did not produce any effect on his mind. 
* * * Or, suppose that a Senator were to go 
at length into the consideration of a subject 
entirely foreign to the question in hand, and 
talk of the Army or the Navy when the ques- 
tion of the proper location of a road was be- 
fore the Senate? Or discuss the expediency 
of an appropriation, when no appropriation 
was contemplated? Would the Chair sit si- 
lent and permit this irrelevancy? Certainly 
not. If he did, an individual might talk 
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here a whole day, and arrive at nothing. 
There were rules, the enforcement of which 
could not be taken from the Chair without 
making the Senate a mere nullity. It would 
be, in fact, throwing a new and inconvenient 
duty into the hands of the Members, by 
setting them to watch over and administer 
the rules, which, in reality, belongs to the 
President.* * * He believed that every de- 
liberative body must have a presiding officer, 
and that individual ought to have the req- 
uisite authority for conserving the order of 
the meeting, and advancing the progress of 
the public business. 


[From Gales and Seaton’s Register of De- 
bates in Congress, 20th Cong., February 12, 
1828, p. 305] 

Senator Dav Barton—WMissouri. * + * 
Let me suppose, said Mr. B., that this Sen- 
ate, being a permanent and continuous body 
of but a small number of men, had gone 
on, as it might have done, without any 
written rules at all for its government, to 
perform the duties imposed upon it by the 
Constitution, what then would have been 
the power and the duty of the presiding 
Officer? The Constitution says in one brief 
sentence applicable to both Houses, “Each 
House may determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings.” It does not say how the determi- 
nation shall be made; whether the decisions 
of the Senate on each case as it might arise, 
growing up at length like the common law 
itself, into a code for the government of the 
body, shall be the rules of its proceedings; 
or, whether a set of arbitrary rules written 
a priori, and liable to be found either good 
or bad, upon experience, shall govern its 
proceedings. Either mode would be equally 
the determinations of the Senate, and 
equally obligatory on the Members and the 
President. Nay, sir, the long-settled prac- 
tice of this body, that has gone on with the 
sanction of many years, might be consid- 
ered a more deliberate determination of 
the Senate than any literal rule, even were 
there a literal rule to the contrary. Upon 
what principle is it that we daily hear the 
chair declare that the unanimous consent 
of the Senate will dispense with a written 
rule, even in cases where there is no written 
rule to authorize such dispensation? Is it 
not upon the plain principle that the power 
that can create, can dispense with the rule? 
This Senate has the same right to form for 
itself a parliamentary law or code for its 
own government, that the British Parlia- 
ment or any other legislative body has. 
Precedents made in good times were the 
materials of which the great system of the 
common law itself, so highly and so justly 
eulogized the other day by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Rowan] was composed. Mr. 
B. said, it is an axiom derived from the 
experience of mankind, that we are not to 
look for those precedents that are worthy 
of being followed, or of entering into a 
code for our guide, to times of the highest 
and the worst of party excitements, such as 
the session of 1825-26 was. He chould 
therefore look beyond that epoch to the 
halcyon days of the predecessor of the pres- 
ent presiding officer, and see what he [Mr. 
Gaillard] did. He was placed in a situation 
that gave him decided advantages over the 
present presiding officer—a situation that 
gave peculiar weight and dignity to his de- 
cisions, and to the practice of the Senate 
under his long and benign administration. 
He presided in a time when the present 
rancor of party strife was unknown, He 
stood aloof, in that chair, from the parties 
of the day. He was not looked to as the 
head of any great party in this Nation, con- 
tending for rule; nor were his decisions 
subjected to the illiberal imputation of hav- 
ing any ulterior object in view. Drawing 
precedents, then, from those times, (for his 
experience, he said, did not enable him to 
go back beyond: that administration) he 
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considered the law of the Senate clearly 
settled, that the Vice President possessed, 
and ought to have exercised, the power of 
restraining the wholly irrelevant latitude of 
debate of that period, which has been so un- 
necessarily drawn into review upon the dis- 
cussion of this amendment. 

The officer to whom he had alluded [Mr. 
Gaillard] was in the constant practice of pre- 
serving order in the body, by calling back 
a rambling Member to the subject before the 
Senate, when he had gone entirely from it, 
even in language of the most decent and or- 
derly style. True, he did those things in so 
mild and affable manner that the Member 
himself did not feel that he had been re- 
proved; and the audience who witnessed the 
exercise of the power, left the Senate Cham- 
ber without the impression that any Mem- 
ber had been out of order. His authority 
was the long practice of the Senate, sanc- 
tioning Mr. Jefferson’s Manual as their par- 
liamentary law, in conjunction with their 
few positive rules and practical determina- 
tions. Those long practices of the body, in 
its best days, with the uninterrupted sanc- 
tion of the Senate, he contended, were as 
fair and as constitutional a determination of 
our rules of proceedings as if they had been 
written down and printed upon paper or 
parchment, subject to constant change, as 
experience should afterward either approve 
or condemn them. He thought, indeed, such 
long practice was the best mode of forming 
a code for the government of the Senate. He 
went on to instance some cases in which 
the present Presiding Officer had, as he 
thought, exercised the general power of pre- 
serving order in the cases where the written 
rules of the Senate were silent, as if an in- 
numerable train of amendments should be 
offered consecutively to each other; and in 
cases of considering votes carried or rules 
dispensed with, where no objection was 
heard; all of which owed its authority to the 
unwritten practice or determination of the 
body. 

. . . . * 

He did not think the political friends of 
the Vice President ought to reject the of- 
fer to the other side of this House to settle 
the disputed power: and duty of the Chair; 
to restrain the irrelevant or disorderly lati- 
tude of debate, restoring, at the same time, 
the right of appeal to the Senate, as a check 
upon the decisions of the Presiding Officer. 
He should, therefore, give to this amend- 
ment the support of his vote. 

Senator SAMUEL BELL, of New Hampshire. 
The Constitution creates the office of Vice 
President, and expressly imposes upon him 
the specific duty of presiding over the delib- 
erations of the Senate. That duty cannot 
be performed, either usefully or efficiently, 
without the power of preserving order. The 
power to preserve order must therefore be 
necessarily incident to the office. The Sen- 
ate itself cannot divest the Vice President of 
this power, because he holds it from the 
Constitution; but they may enlarge, or limit, 
or modify it, because this power is expressly 
vested in the body by the Constitution. 
When the Constitution gives to the Vice 
President the power of presiding over the 
Senate, it refers him to the well known 
usages of all legislative bodies for the extent 
and nature of his powers and duties. It was 
necessary that he should be invested with 
this power, because it was to be : xercised 
from the first moment the Senate assem- 
bled, and before it was possible that they 
could establish rules for this purpose. There 
could be no assignable motive why the power 
so universally held and exercised by the 
presiding officers of all other deliberative 
bodies, should be withholden from the Vice 
President, since the Constitution gives to the 
Senate the power of modifying the rules he 
should adopt, or establishing others, as this 
body should think fit. The Vice President 
is required by the Constitution to conform 
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to, and regulate his conduct, as a presiding 
officer, by the rules so amended or modified. 
Should he, from culpable motives refuse or 
neglect to conform to rules so established, he 
would be liable to impeachment and removal 
from office. Every exercise of the power of 
preserving order, however different in char- 
acter, rests on the same principle for sup- 
port. When the presiding officer calls the 
attention of the Members to business, or 
commands silence, he is performing an act 
of preserving order, equally as when he re- 
quires a Member to adhere to the rules of 
decorum in debate. The same power which 
authorized the one, authorizes the other; 
any attempt to distinguish between them is 
destitute of even a colorable foundation. 

But should we believe that the language of 
the Constitution, which invests the Vice 
President with the power of preserving order 
in the Senate, to be ambiguous, has not that 
ambiguity been removed, and its meaning 
long since settled by the uniform practice of 
all the presiding officers of the Senate, and 
that, too, by the assent and approbation of 
the Senate? That construction of the Con- 
stitution which gives to the Vice President 
the power of preserving order in cases where 
the Senate have not established any rules, is 
not of modern date, nor established with a 
view to any temporary object, but is as old 
as the Constitution itself. It commenced 
with the existence of this Government, and 
was continued without interruption for 35 
years. Within that time, some of the ablest 
men this country has ever produced have 
presided in the Senate. When I name Jef- 
ferson and Gaillard as of the number of 
those presiding officers of the Senate, who 
believed that the Constitution invested the 
Vice President with this power, no man will 
have occasion to blush when he admits that 
he holds the same opinion. These were not 
of that class of men who are prone to claim 
or exercise powers which do not legitimately 
belong to them. 

Mr. Jefferson, in his Manual, compiled ex- 
pressly for the use of the Senate, declares 
expressly, that the Vice President possesses 
this contested power and gives ùs to under- 
stand distinctly that such had been the uni- 
form practice in the Senate. Mr. Gaillard 
was a Member of the Senate more than 20 
years, and for a great length of time dis- 
charged the duties of a presiding officer in 
it. His character is well known to every 
Member of this body. It will not be denied, 
that. to an unassuming and discriminating 
mind, he united a knowledge of the rules of 
proceeding in legislative bodies seldom 
equaled. That he not only adopted, but 
carried into practice, constant and uniform 
practice, the power of preserving order in 
the Senate, which Mr. Jefferson affirmed, but 
which is now denied to be constitutionally 
vested in the Vice President, is known to 
many of the Members of this body. It is true 
that all these distinguished men may have 
entertained erroneous opinions on this ques- 
tion, but I cannot admit it, unless upon 
stronger evidence than any I have yet heard 
If the question were to be settled by the 
authority of names—and questions seem to 
be sometimes so settled—it would require no 
ordinary weight of such authority to out- 
weigh that of such men as I have named, 
and several others that I might have named. 
I do not contend that this is the only way in 
which it should be settled, but I must be 
permitted to say that a construction of the 
Constitution so long and satisfactorily set- 
tled, and by such men, should not be over- 
turned without great deliberation and re- 
flection upon the consequence likely to re- 
sult from it. By the unexpected course which 
the discussion of this question has taken, I 
have felt myself called upon to express my 
opinion on this question, and the grounds of 
that opinion. I have done it with reluctance, 
and with great respect for those who enter- 
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tain a different opinion. It is a question on 
which an honest difference of opinion may 
exist, and as such it should be considered 
and treated. I do not feel any deep interest 
in the adoption of the amendment under 
consideration; yet, as I believe it will con- 
duce to the better preservation of order under 
the present construction of the powers of 
the presiding officer of the Senate, I will give 
it my support. 

[From Debates in Congress, 20th Congress, 
1st session, 1827-28, vol. 4, pt. 1, pp. 313- 
314-315] 

Mr. Wurm Smr, Senator from South 
Carolina. For his own part, he never had a 
doubt but that the President of the Senate 
had the right to call to order. The very 
nature of his office implies that power. He 
was not one of those who relied upon con- 
structive powers where they were not ex- 
pressly given, but in this case he had the 
invariable practice of the Senate, from its 
commencement in 1789, up to the session of 
1825,.a term of 36 years, to sanction this 
opinion. He recollected very well that he 
had himself been called to order by the 
President of the Senate, more than once. 
On one occasion, a gentleman in the chair 
[Mr. Gaillard] for whose memory he enter- 
tained the most profound respect, had called 
him to order for words spoken in debate, 
when he, Mr, S. himself, conceived he was 
correct, which induced him to appeal to the 
Senate, and was again told by the Chair, 
there was no appeal from his decision; and 
the Senate supported the Chair. 

. . . * * 

It is the invariable practice of the presid- 
ing officer in every legislative body in the 
United States, to keep order in their respec- 
tive bodies, and if a member wanders. from 
the question in debate, to call him to order. 

If the uninterrupted practice of the Sen- - 
ate for the 36 first years of its existence, for 
the President, in all cases, and more espe- 
cially if a Member wanders from the question 
before the Senate, in debate, to call him to 
order, and bring him back to that question, 
can weigh anything, or if the analogy of 
the universal usage in all other legislative 
bodies, and all public assemblies whatever, 
that look to their presiding officers to per- 
form the office of calling to order, as an 
official duty, can have any weight in bringing 
us to a fair conclusion, we cannot doubt but 
that it belongs to the Chair, ex vi termini, 
to call to order. What higher duty can be 
required of the Chair? Merely putting the 
question upon bills and resolutions, is cer- 
tainly a minor duty. Such a duty as could 
well be discharged by an additional Clerk, 
as the reading is now by the Secretary. 

One gentleman had said, there was 48 
Senators in this House, either of whom could 
call to order. It is admitted. But suppose 
any one Senator should so far forget him- 
self as to make, in the course of his argu- 
ment, indecorous and unkind remarks upon 
any other Member to whom he might be 
opposed, that were foreign to the subject 
before the Senate; could it be expected that 
the Member assailed would rise to call the 
other to order in his own defense? There 
is no man of delicate sensibility who would 
do so. It would be a task too invidious for 
a Member who was not assailed, to take up 
the subject. And to what extravagance 
would it not lead, were the President to fold 
his arms and sit silent? Or suppose the 
question before the Senate to be upon an 
appropriation for a turnpike road, and a 
Senator should rise in his place, and address 
the Chair upon the subject of an Indian 
treaty, or upon a naval expedition, for an 
hour, without once touching the subject sub- 
mitted by the Chair, for the consideration 
of the Senate; could the President of the 
Senate sit in dignified silence? It is impos- 
sible to imagine he would, 
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[From Debates in Congress, 20th Cong. tst 
sess., 1827-28, vol. 4, pt. 1, pp. 318-319, 
322) 

Mr. EZEKIEL F. CHAMBERS, Senator from 
Maryland: * * * Then we are in this dilem- 
nia: We have rules, but no one has authority 
to call them into action. Our predecessors 
must have differed widely from ourselves 
on these matters, or they have applied their 
time and their talents to small account. 
The illustrious author of this book (Jeffer- 
son's Manual) had intimated a very different 
opinion on this subject. He had prepared 
and presented to the Senate for their use 
a parliamentary rule, sanctioned by its usage 
for more than 200 years, which pointed to 
the Presiding Officer as the individual to 
move in questions of order. He then alluded 
to what had been called by the honorable 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. McLane] and 
he must be permitted to think very incor- 
rectly called, inherent power. If the honor- 
able gentleman had reference to power of 
the Presiding Officer, not derived from the 
Constitution or laws of the United States, or 
rules of the Senate, he knew of none such, 
and utterly denied that they existed. If, on 
the contrary, he had reference to powers de- 
rived from these sources, he could not well 
perceive with what propriety the term “in- 
herent” could be applied to them. 

* : s . + . 

With the conviction of the constitutional 
„existence of these powers in the Presiding 
Officer, and an entire willingness to rely on 

their exercise, the Senate, at an early period, 

“formed,” to use Mr. Jefferson’s language, 

some rules for its own government, but these 

going only a few cases, they have referred 
to the decision of their President, without 
debate and without appeal, all questions of 
order arising under their own rules, or where 
they have provided none: 

“ander his discretion,” as he continues, 

very extensive field of decision.” 

On some of the plainest as well as the 
most important items of legislative order, 
the Senate had no written rule whatever. 


“a 


He believed in every legislative body it was’ 


held nec to restrain the speaker from 
subjects wholly and obviously foreign and 
irrelevant to the matter in hand. But yet, 
unless it had eluded his research, there was 
no written rule of the Senate to secure this 
necessary result. Not- one word-on the sub- 
ject. If he were now to leave the subject 
of the rules and practice of this body, and 
indulge himself in a history of the beauty, 
the splendor, and the utility, of the Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canal, he would deny the 
authority of any individual in this Chamber, 
whether President or Member, to charge 
upon him a violation of order, on the hy- 
pothesis, that the lex scripta is the only 
rule of this House. If the lex non scripta, 
if anything beside the Constitution, laws of 
Congress, or written rules of the Senate 
could restrain me, I ask (said Mr. C.), where 
is it found, and when found I ask, does it 
confine the primary call to the Member, 
and refuse it to the President except on 
appeal? This is the question, and we must 
not lose sight of it, and gentlemen will 


find the same argument which proves the’ 


authority of the Member, proves the au- 
thority of the President; and if they deny 
the authority of either or both, they leave 
us in a miserable condition, totally unable 
to secure the preservation of order or de- 
corum at all. This is a state of things from 
which we wish to escape, and the interest- 
ing inquiry is, by what mode can we do so? 

Mr. Jostan 5. JOHNSTON, Senator of Louisi- 
ana; I-believe the right of calling to order, 
preserving order, and deciding on all ques- 
tions of order, belongs to the presiding of- 
ficer. The Chair declines to exercise the 
power. [The Vice President rose and ex- 
plained, that he stated specifically that he 
did call to order in all cases, except for 
words spoken.] I take the distinction of 


thus placing’ 
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the Chair.. As far as the decision goes it. 
is correct. But it supports the very argu- 
ment I have endeavored to maintain—that 
power by which you call to order in any 
case, which you distinguish as ministerial, 
is by virtue of a right inherent in the of- 
fice. There is no rule that vests that power, 
in any case, in the Chair. But assuming 
that power, how is the distinction taken 
between those cases, where you can act from 
cases of disorder arising from words 
spoken? There is none in the rules. The 
distinction seems to be artificial. My mind 
cannot perceive the criterion on which the 
discrimination is made. The delicacy which 
declines the exercise of power, because it is 
doubtful, is meritorious. But I am sure 
the Chair will never avail itself of the 
pretence which has been urged in this de- 
bate, that the surrender of power is fa- 
vorable to liberty. Power is delegated to 
be exercised for the security of liberty. Lib- 
erty depends not on its being without limits 
and without control, but on its being regu- 
lated. The power of the presiding officer 
is nece: to the despatch of business, 
and the order and dignity of the body. To 
release every member from the restraints of 
the rules, and restore him his liberty to say 
and do what he pleases, instead of being 
favorable, will be fatal to liberty. It is not 
liberty in that sense for which Government 
was instituted; it was regulated liberty se- 
cured by law (pp. 336-337). 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. In further 
support of my position that by its rules 
and precedents the Senate could prevent 
a Senator or group of Senators from 
speaking endlessly in order to delay a 
vote, I quote the following excerpts 
from Dr. Frankling L. Burdett’s book 
Filibustering in the Senate. On page- 
16 he said: 

In any event, it seems likely that there 
were no major or extended, filibusters in 
the dignified Senate prior to the advent of 
the remarkable.John.Randolph of Roanoke. 


. On page.19 he said: 


One is inclined strongly to suspect that 


the Senate’s first extended and spectacular 
filibusters. were staged by that Southern 
opponent of the Adamses. (John Ran- 
dolph). * * * If men filibustered in the- 
years immediately following, they at least 
did so with gravity and beneath the cloak 
of relevancy. 


In 1837 the-opponents of the resolu-» 
tion to expunge from the Senate records 
the 1834 Resolution of Censure against 
President Jackson attempted an “incipi- 
ent filibuster,” in the words of Dr. Bur- 
dette. But an incipient filibuster is far 
short of the object of our attention 
today. 

In the course of debate on July 3, 
1840, Senator Oliver H. Smith, of In- 
diana, called Senator Tappan to order— 
in the words of the editor of the de-. 
bates—“for digressing from the question™ 
immediately before the Senate.” The 
Chair ruled Senator Tappan out of or-. 
der and he agreed that the entire de- 
bate was out of order. 
page 504 of volume 8 of. the Congres-. 
sional Globe. 

A few minutes later Senator Robert 
Strange of North Carolina, speaking of 
the Senate rules said: 


When we met here at the beginning of 


this session, we adopted the rules lying upon ` 
our tables (p. 505, id.) and thereafter Sen- - 
ator Albert S. White, of Indiana, is quoted» 


as follows: 
“Mr. White said that the rules of the 
Senate were adopted every session, and the 


This appears at: 


July 28 


same power which adopted could modify 
or abrogate them at its pleasure. It had 
been frequently asserted in the discussion 
that the rules of the body were designed for 
the protection of the minority. This he 
denied. The protection thus afforded was 
only incidental. They were framed for the 


regulation of our proceedings and the guid- 
ance of our presiding officer.” 


Neither Senator was refuted by any- 
one at the time or thereafter. 

I do not attach any particular signif- 
icance to these remarks but perhaps 
those who contend that the Senate is a 
continuing body with respect to the 
rules may want to ponder them. 

In Dr. Galloway’s pamphlet on Limi- 
tations of Debate, previously referred to, 
a list of outstanding filibusters begins 
with the year 1841. I submit that a 
close study of the course of the debate 
on the rechartering of the National 
Bank in that year will not leave one 
convinced that a genuine filibuster oc- 
curred—at least not the destructive kind 
I am talking about. In fact, the bank 
bill passed and was vetoed by President 
Tyler. In speaking of this debate, Dr. 
Burdette said in his book at page 24: 

Not yet was filibusterism so organized that 


it could completely paralyze the program of 
the Senate. 


That 1841 debate is significant, how- 
ever, in supporting. my..main conten-. 
tion that the gentlemen of the old 
school—pre-Civil War days, did not and 
could not under the Senate rules and 
precedents filibuster. 

At various stages of the:debate Henry- 
Clay. complained. that the Democrats. 
were engaging in protracted talk and- 
were delaying the progress of the Sen- 
ate’s business. In answer to these 
charges John C. Calhoun and other Sen- 
ators were vigorous in their denial of 

‘speech and ‘also affirmed the 


“dilatory” 
traditions of the Senate for pertinent 


speech in the dispatch of public busi- 
ness. Excerpts from their remarks are - 
given here: 


JoHN C. CALHOUN, of South Carolina. 
* + * but he must express his hope that 
the Senator would: not: depart: ‘from that - 
generous, liberal, and “courteous: habit of* 
proceeding, which was the real honor of the 
Senate. Very rarely was such a thing wit-° 
nessed as the attempt to thwart a measure 
by the. mere consumption of time, or by a 
resort to the technicality of rules. Seldom ` 
had it been attempted to stop debate by 


_ sitting out the question * * * (June 12, 


1841, vol. 10, Congressional Globe, p. 46). 

It was not his intention, and he knew it 
could not be the intention of any of his 
friends, to waste unnecessarily one particle’ 
of the time of this session; but time they 
would require to amend the bill, and that- 
was all they asked. Certain he was, that no 
other than a fair and open opposition, on™ 
principle, was meant. As long as discussion 
was necessary, they should have it—beyond 
that, they did not look (July 12, 1841, vol. 
10, Congressional Globe, p. 184). 

-There never had been a body in this or 
any other country, in which, for such a 
length of time, so much dignity and deco- 


_ rum of debate had been maintained. It was 


remarkable for the fact the range of dis- 
cussion was less discursive than in any other 
similar body known. Speeches were uni- 
formly confined to the subject under debate 
(July 15, 1841, vol. 10, Congressional Globe, 
p. 205). 

WILLIAM R. KING, of Alabama. Nobody on 
his side of the House wished to see the 


1958 


session prolonged; all concurred, he was sure, 
in desiring an early period of adjournment. 
Mr. K. never had concurred in any attempt 
to defeat measures by mere delay. * * * 

WILLIAM ALLEN, of Ohio. I have ever been 
unwilling to break the silence of the body 
(the Senate) for the mere purpose of talk- 
ing * * * (June 12, 1841). 

‘THomas Hart BENTON, of Missouri. With 
respect to debates, Senators have a constitu- 
tional right to speak; and while they speak 
to the subject before the House, there is no 
power any where to stop them. It is a con- 
stitutional right. When a member departs 
from the question, he is to be stopped: it is 
the duty of the Chair—your duty, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to stop him—and It is the duty of the 
Senate to sustain you in the discharge of 
this duty. We have rules for conducting 
the debates, and these rules only require to 
be enforced in order to make debates decent 
and instructive in their import, and brief 
and reasonable in their duration. The 
Government has been in operation above 
50 years, and the freedom of debate has been 
sometimes abused, especially during the last 
12 years, when those out of power made the 
two Houses of Congress the arena of politi- 
cal and electioneering combat against the 
Democratic administration in power. The 
liberty of debate was abused during this 
time; but the Democratic majority would not 
impose gags and muzzles on the mouths of 
the minority; they would not stop their 
speeches; considering, and justly consider- 
ing, that the privilege of speech was inesti- 
mable and inattackable—that some abuse of 
it was inseparable from its enjoyment—and 
that it was better to endure a temporary 
abuse than to incur a total extinction of this 
great privilege. 

But, sir, debate is one thing, and amend- 
ments another. A long speech, wandering 
off from the bill, is a very different thing 
from a short amendment, directed to the 
texture of the bill itself, and intended to 
increase its beneficial, or to diminish its 
prejudicial, action, These amendments are 
the point to which I now speak, and to the 
nature of which I particularly invoke the at- 
tention of the Senate. 


At the end of the session Clay and Cal- 
houn and King had a colloquy which I 
desire to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the colloquy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Calhoun hoped the country would now 
be satisfied that there had been gross de- 
lusion in the attempt made to throw all 
the blame of delaying the business of this 
extra session on the opposition. On Satur- 
day week he (Mr. Calhoun) and his friends 
proposed to take the final vote on the suc- 
ceeding Monday; and who had delayed the 
bill ever since? Was it not the gentlemen 
themselves? But further delay is now asked 
for amendments that have been gone over 
twice already—in the Senate and in com- 
mittee—with all the consideration that could 
be given to them. It was now surely obvi- 
ous that the consent of the Senate had gone 
as far as the Senator from Kentucky could 
expect. The Senate was now full, and no 
good reason could be urged why the vote 
should not be taken on the engrossment, 
with a view of coming to the final vote 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Clay of Kentucky said there was such 
a thing as a ruse de guerre. He would put 
it to the candor of the gentlemen on the 
other side to say if such was not the case 
in the proposition made on Saturday week 
to go to the final vote on the succeeding 
Monday He (Mr. Clay) was, however, will- 
ing to admit that his side of the Senate had 
occupied its share of time; but it was hardly 
fair to him and his friends with the 
whole of the delay. The gentlemen them- 
selves, in 1 day, had made 7 speeches in 
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succession. But he would not now go into 
these matters. He had risen to say he would 
propose to the gentlemen to take the ques- 
tion tomorrow, at 12 o’clock, without debate. 

Mr. King said he had understood, when he 
made the proposition on Saturday week to 
take the question on the succeeding Mon- 
day, that the ostensible reason for delay 
arose out of the absence of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Graham] but knowing 
that could make no difference, he had acted 
in good faith; for he believed it was by 
arrangement that that Senator and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Rives], who was 
understood to be opposed to the bill, were 
both absent, having paired off, so that they 
could, without affecting the vote on this bill, 
attend to the necessary call for their ab- 
sence. Why, they, if the gentlemen oppo- 
site were in earnest in their ed de- 
sire of coming to the vote on the Bank bill— 
why did they introduce their loan bill, and 
their bankrupt bill, not to interfere, but for 
the purpose of delaying the final vote on 
this Bank bill? As to the imputation that 
the amendments offered by his (Mr. King's) 
friends were intended to embarrass the 
measure, he could with confidence say that 
there was not one of these amendments 
which had not been offered in good faith. 

The Senator from Kentucky had alluded 
to the number of speeches made in defense 
of these amendments by the Senators in 
the opposition; but the Senator seemed to 
forget that he himself had made nearly as 
many speeches as the whole of them put to- 
gether. He and his friends had consumed 
by far the greater part of the time devoted 
to the discussion of this bill. The Senator 
has the command of a sufficient majority. 
He has been offered the immediate oppor- 
tunity of acting with that majority. What, 
then, can be the reason that, instead of act- 
ing at once, further delay is asked for on the 
pretense of having more amendments to 
offer? He (Mr. King) now wanted the coun- 
try to understand truly who it was that was 
causing the delay of business in this extra 
session of Congress, He wished the coun- 
try to understand that the cause of delay 
does not rest with the minority. 

Mr. Berrien renewed the motion for ad- 
journment. 

Mr. Linn demanded the yeas and nays. 

The question was then taken by yeas and 
nays, as follows: 

Yeas: Messrs, Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bay- 
ard, Berrien, Choate, Clay of Kentucky, 
Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, Hunting- 
ton, Ker, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, More- 
head, Phelps, Porter, Preston, Rives, Sim- 
mons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tall- 
madge, White, and Woodbridge—27. 

Nays: Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, 
Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, 
King, Linn, McRoberts, Nicholson, Pierce, 
Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, 
Tappan, Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, 
and Young—21, 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The next 
outstanding filibuster listed by Dr. Gal- 
loway occurred in 1846. The debate 
over this bill, relating to the Oregon ter- 
ritorial dispute with Great Britain took 
up about 2 months’ time but the bill 
did pass. Time was spent but the Sen- 
ate was not frustrated. 

As an indication that Senate tradi- 
tion was holding firm I cite the fact 
that on July 5, 1848, the presiding offi- 
cer ruled Senator Clayton, of Delaware, 
out of order for speaking on matters 
not pending before the Senate. Sena- 
tor Clayton at first appealed but after 
some discussion withdrew his appeal. 

Again on August 12 of the same ses- 
sion the Chair by a vote of 27 to 2 was 
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overruled on a ruling that a Senator 
had not been irrelevant in his remarks. 
This was indeed a strong demonstration 
that the Senate meant to live by its 
rules. 

On April 3, 1850, Vice President Fill- 
more took occasion to address the Sen- 
ate on the subject of decorum in de- 
bate in which he stated the rules re- 
lating to debate in its various aspects 
and in which he traced the precedents 
of the subject. Parts of his remarks and 
those of Senator William R. King of 
Alabama I wish to place in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DECORUM IN DEBATE 


The Vice PRESIDENT, There being no fur- 
ther morning business, the Chair claims the 
indulgence of the Senate to submit a few 
remarks in relation to his own powers and 
duties to preserve order. 

On assuming the responsible duty as pre- 
siding officer of this body, I trusted that no 
occasion would arise when it would become 
necessary for the Chair to interpose to pre- 
serve order in debate. I could not disguise 
the fact that, by possibility, such a neces- 
sity might arise. I therefore inquired of 
some of the Senators to know what had 
been the usage on this subject, and was 
informed that the general practice had been, 
since Mr. Calhoun acted as Vice President, 
not to interfere unless a question of order 
Was made by some Senator. I was in- 
formed that that distinguished and now 
lamented person had declined to exercise 
the power of to order for words 
spoken in debate, on the ground that he had 
no authority to do so. Some thought the 
Tule had been since changed, and others 
not; but then there still seemed to be a 
difference of opinion as to the power. Un- 
der these circumstances, though my opinion 
was strongly in favor of the power, with or 
without the rule to authorize it, I thought 
it most prudent not hastily to assume the 
exercise of it, but to wait until the course 
of events should show that it was necessary. 
It appears to me that that time has now ar- 
rived, and that the Senate should know my 
opinion on this subject, and the powers 
which, after mature reflection, I think are 
vested in the Chair, and the corresponding 
duties which they impose. If I am wrong 
in the conclusion at which I have arrived, 
I desire the advice of the Senate to correct 
me. I therefore think it better to state 
them now, when there is the opportunity for 
a cool and dispassionate examination, rather 
than wait until they are called into action 
by some scene of excitement which may be 
unfavorable to dispassionate deliberation 
and advice; for while I should shrink from 
no responsibilities which the office with 
which I am honored imposes upon me, I 
would most scrupulously avoid the assump- 
tion of any power not conferred by the 
Constitution and rules of this body. 

The question then presents itself, “Has 
the Vice President, as presiding officer of 
this body, the power to call a Senator to 
order for words spoken in debate?” 

The sixth rule of the Senate is in the 
following words: 

“When a Member shall be called to order 
by the President or a Senator, he shall sit 
down, and every question of order shall be 
decided by the President without debate, 
subject to an appeal to the Senate; and the 
President may call for the sense of the 
Senate on any question of order.” 

It will be seen that this rule does not 
expressly confer the power of calling to 
order either upon the President or a Sen- 
ator, but impliedly admits that power in 
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each, and declares the consequences of such 
call. 

The constitutional provisions bearing 
upon this subject are very brief. The first 
is: 

“The Vice President of the United States 
shall be President of the Senate, and shall 
have no vote unless they be equally 
divided.” 

The next is: 

“Each House may determine the rules of 
its proceedings, punish its Members for dis- 
orderly behavior, and with the concurrence 
of two-thirds, expel a Member.” 

The first clause which I have quoted, con- 
fers no express powers, yet the general 
powers and duties of a presiding officer, in a 
parliamentary debate, were well understood 
by the framers of the Constitution, and it 
can hardly be doubted that they intended 
to confer upon the Vice President those 
powers, and required of him the perform- 
ance of those duties. But the power ex- 
pressly conferred to make rules to regulate 
its proceedings, clearly conferred upon the 
Senate authority to make rules regulating 
the conduct of its Members, including its 
presiding officer. What, then, are we to 
understand from this rule? 

I have availed myself of the leisure 
afforded by the last recess, to look into the 
history of this rule, that I might, if possible, 
gather from it the intent of the Senate in 
adopting it. I find that one of the first acts 
of this body, in 1789, was to appoint a com- 
mittee to prepare a system of rules for con- 
ducting business in the Senate. 

That committee reported a number of 
rules, which were adopted, and among the 
rest the two following: 

“Sixteenth. When a Member shall be called 
to order, he shall sit down until the Presi- 
dent shall have determined whether he is in 
order or not. Every question of order shall 
be decided by the President without debate; 
and if there be a doubt in his mind, he may 
call for a sense of the Senate. 

“Seventeenth. If a Member be called to 
order for words spoken, the exceptionable 
words shall be immediately taken down in 
writing, that the President may be better 
enabled to judge of the matter.” 

These rules remained the same until 1828; 
but in 1826, Mr. Calhoun, then Vice Presi- 
dent, declared that, in his opinion, he had 
no authority to call a Senator to order for 
words spoken in debate. In 1828, the rules 
were referred to a committee for revision, 
and were reported without any amendment 
to these rules; but when they came up for 
consideration in the Senate, they were 
amended so as to read as they now do, 
namely: 

“Sixth. When a Member shall be called to 
order by the President or a Senator, he shall 
sit down; and every question of order shall 
be decided by the President without debate, 
subject to an appeal to the Senate; and the 
President may call for the sense of the Sen- 
ate on any question of order. 

“Seventh. If a Member be called to order 
by a Senator for words spoken, the excep- 
tionable words shall immediately be taken 
down in writing, that the President may be 
better enabled to judge of the matter.” 

It will be seen by the comparison, that the 
proposed rule expressly recognized the au- 
thority in the President to call to order, and 
gave an appeal from his decision, which the 
former rules did not. 

It also made a distinction between a call 
to order for words spoken by the President, 
and by a Senator for words spoken, by re- 
quiring in the latter case that the objec- 
tionable words should be reduced to writing, 
but not in the former. On this amendment, 
a long and interesting debate sprung up, 
which may be found in Gales and Seaton’s 
Register of Debates, volume 4, part 1, pages 
278 to 341; and in this debate, thouth Sen- 
ators differed widely as to the power of the 
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President to call to order without the amend- 
ment, and as to the policy of adopting it, 
yet all seemed to conclude that, if adopted, 
he would have less power, and the amend- 
ment was finally agreed to by a vote of 
more than 2 to 1; and thereupon it is re- 
ported that Mr. Calhoun— 

“The Vice President then rose and said 
that he took this opportunity to express his 
entire satisfaction with that portion of the 
amendment giving to Senators the right of 
appeal from the decision of the Chair, as 
it was not only according to strict principle, 
but would relieve the Chair from a most deli- 
cate duty. As to the power conferred upon 
the Chair, it was not for him to speak, but 
he assured the Senate that he should always 
endeavor to exercise it with strict impar- 
tiality.”” 

It appears to me, then, with all due re- 
spect to the opinions of others, that this 
rule recognized the power to call to order 
in the Vice President, and, by implication at 
least, conferred that power upon him. 

The next question is, Does the possession 
of the power impose any duty to exercise it? 

The power, it will be seen, is conferred 
equally upon the Chair and every Member of 
the Senate, and in precisely the same lan- 
guage. Is the duty, then, more imperative 
upon the President than upon any and every 
Member of the Senate, to perform the un- 
pleasant but necessary task of exercising it? 
There is a marked distinction between this 
rule and the corresponding rule of the House 
of Representatives. By the 22d rule of that 
body, a Member may call to order, but it is 
made the imperative duty of the Speaker to 
do so. The words are: 

“If any Member in speaking or otherwise 
transgresses the rules of the House, the 
Speaker shall, or any Member may, call to 
order,” and so forth. 

It is perhaps to be regretted, if the Sen- 
ate desires that its presiding officer should 
perform this delicate and ungracious duty, 
that its rule had not been equally explicit 
with that of the House. 

The reason why Senators so seldom inter- 
fere by calling each other to order, is doubt- 
less because they fear that their motives may 
be misunderstood. They do not like to ap- 
pear as volunteers in the discharge of such 
an invidous duty. The same feeling must, 
to some extent, operate upon the Chair, un- 
less his duty be palpable. But upon mature 
reflection, I have come to the conclusion, 
though the authority be the same, yet that 
the duty may be more imperative upon the 
Chair than upon the Senate, and that if the 
painful necessity shall hereafter arise, I shall 
feel bound to discharge my duty accordingly. 
I shall endeavor to do it with the utmost 
impartiality and respect. I know how diffi- 
cult it is to determine what is and what is 
not in order, to restrain improper language, 
and yet not abridge the freedom of debate. 
But all must see how important it is that 
the first departure from the strict rule of 
parliamentary decorum be checked, as a 
slight attack, or even insinuation of a per- 
sonal character, often provokes a more se- 
vere retort, which brings out a more disor- 
derly reply, each Senator feeling a justifica- 
tion in the previous aggression. There is, 
therefore, no point so proper to interpose for 
the preservation of order as to check the 
first violation of it. 

If, in my anxiety to do this, I should some- 
times make a mistake, I am happy to know 
that the Senate has the remedy in its own 
hands, and that, by an appeal, my error may 
be corrected without injury to anyone. Or 
if I haye wholly mistaken my duty in this 
delicate matter, the action of the Senate will 
soon convince me of that fact, and in that 
event I shall cheerfully leave it to the dis- 
position of the Senate. But I have an un- 
doubting confidence that while I am right, 
Ishall be fully sustained. 

I trust I shall be pardoned for making one 
or two suggestions on some points of minor 
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importance. This body has been so long 
and so justly distinguished for its dignity 
and decorum, that I cannot but apprehend 
that some neglect on my part renders these 
remarks necessary. We all know that many 
little irregularities may be tolerated in a 
small body that would cause much disorder 
in a large one. The Senate has increased 
from 26 to 60 Members. The natural ten- 
dency of the increase of Members is, to relax 
the discipline—that when the strict observ- 
ance of rules is most essential to the dignity 
and comfort of the body, it is the most 
difficult to enforce. 

The second rule isa very salutary one, but 
perhaps too stringent to be always observed 
in practice. It reads as follows: 

“No Member shall speak to another, or 
otherwise interrupt the business of the Sen- 
ate, or read any newspaper while the 
Journals or public papers are reading, or 
when any Member is speaking in any de- 
bate.” 

Mr. Jefferson, in his Manual (p. 140), 
which seems to be a code of common law 
for the regulation of all parliamentary de- 
bates in the country, says that no one is to 
disturb another in his speech, etc., nor to 
pass between the Speaker and the speaking 
Member. These are comparatively trifling 
matters, and yet the rules and law of the 
Senate would seem to require that its Pre- 
siding Officer should see them enforced. I 
trust, however, that it is only necessary to 
call attention to them to insure their ob- 
servance by every Senator. But the practice 
seems to have grown up of interrupting a 
Senator when speaking, by addressing him 
directly, instead of addressing the Chair, as 
required by the rule. 

The Manual declares that it is a breach 
of order for one Member to interrupt an- 
other while speaking, unless by calling him 
to order, if he departs from it. It seems 
to me that the objection should be a very 
urgent one, indeed, that can justify one 
Member in interrupting another while 
speaking, and that all would find it to their 
advantage if this rule were more strictly 
enforced than it has been, and that in all 
cases the Senator rising to explain should 
address the Chair, as required by the rule. 

As presiding officer of the Senate, I feel 
that my duty consists in executing its law, 
as declared by its rules and by its practice. 
If these rules are too strict, it would be 
better to modify than violate them. But 
we have a common interest and feel a com- 
mon pride in the order and dignity of this 
body, and I therefore feel that I can appeal 
with confidence to every Senator to aid me 
in enforcing these salutary regulations. I 
feel it my duty to say thus much before 
proceeding to the course of action I have 
decided upon. 

= . e. . . 

Mr. Kine. I have listened with great at- 
tention to the statement of the presiding 
officer, and entirely concur in the views he 
expresses of the rights and duties apper- 
taining to that position. It is necessary— 
it is essentially necessary, that those duties 
should be strictly performed by the Vice 
President, or any other presiding officer 
whom the Senate may select in his absence. 
They should feel it to be their imperative 
duty to enforce order, to protect persons in 
debate, and put down every species of dis- 
order. I hope, therefore, that we may have 
this statement placed on the Journal, as a 
guide to other presiding officers, and I move 
that it be placed there, if it meets, as I 
trust it will, the full approbation of the 
Senate. 

The motion to enter the Vice President's 
statement on the Journal was agreed to 
unanimously. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. In 1856 the 
question of Senate decorum again be- 
came a matter of debate. A Senate 
committee reported a motion to amend 
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the rules to provide, among other things, 
that Senators when speaking were to 
confine themselves to the question under 
debate. The suggested amendment was 
not adopted by general assent, but the 
Senators for the most part also agreed 
that the suggested amendment merely 
recited the rule which had been con- 
trolling since the beginning of the Con- 
gress in 1789. 

The pertinent parts of the 1856 debate 
I shall insert in the Recor at this time. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Congressional Globe of June 26, 
1856, pp. 1477-1484] 

Jesse D. Bricut, Senator of Indiana (the 
President pro tempore). The Secretary read 
the proposed amendments to the 3d and 6th 
rules; which are, to amend the 3d rule by 
inserting, after the word “place,” in line 2, 
“and shall confine himself to the question 
under debate. He shall avoid personality, 
and shall not reflect improperly upon any 
State;” so that the rule will read: 

“3. Every member, when he speaks, shall 
address the Chair, standing in his place, and 
shall confine himself to the question under 
debate. He shall avoid personality, and 
shall not reflect improperly upon any State; 
and when he has finished shall sit down.” 

Mr. JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, Senator of Louisi- 
ana, I have no objection to these amend- 
ments except to the first clause, which I deem 
to be entirely unnecessary, and will probably 
give rise to more confusion and difficulty 
than would occur in its absence. The first 
clause, which requires the person speak- 
ing to confine himself to the subject under 
debate, will give opportunities for constant 
calls to order; but we all very well know 
that the Senate will never refuse to hear a 
gentleman in any line of remark that he 
thinks proper to make on any public sub- 
ject, if he is not guilty of any indecorum 
or impropriety of speech. I think the pro- 
vision useless—entirely so. It is a rule 
which will merely give opportunities for 
calls to order and wrangling, as to whether 
or not a gentleman is in order, and is con- 
fining himself to the subject under debate— 
one of the most difficult questions on earth 
to determine. I think we had better leave 
that out. 

Mr. CHARLES E. STUART, Senator of Michi- 
gan. I will only suggest, in reply to the 
honorable Senator, that I understand this to 
be the rule and the parliamentary law now. 
I understand the same thing of every amend- 
ment which is proposed by the committee 
to our rules. There has been a difference 
among gentlemen as to what is the strict 
law, and as to what is the duty of the Presid- 
ing Officer of the Senate in enforcing the 
rules. Every amendment, I believe, except 
that which relates to reflecting on a State, 
is, in my opinion, the true construction of 
the rules now. The committee were in- 
duced to present this report to make the 
matter certain, For myself, I have no so- 
licitude about it. 

Mr. JOHN J. CRITTENDEN, Senator of Ken- 
tucky. Mr. President, I do not think the 
rules require any amendment whatever, and 
it is a dangerous experiment to attempt it. 
I can say, for one, without entering into the 
subject, that I am unwilling that the rules 
of this body shall be changed. They have 
grown up from the experience of a thousand 
years. Ifa gentleman supposes he can now, 
by some 20 or 30 lines, add to those rules 
which have grown out of the experience and 
wisdom of a thousand Parliaments and 
Senate, I think he is mistaken. I hope we 
shall make no innovation on them; and I 
concur witu what the gentleman from 
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Louisiana has suggested, that we shall have 
more controversies and disputes growing 
out of it than now exist. We have enough 
already. I do not want any amendments 
whatever to the general rules of our pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Joun P. Hate, Senator of New Hamp- 
shire. I rise to express the hope that these 
amendments will not prevail, and that we 
shall not meddle with the rules. There is 
great danger, at a time when anything ex- 
citing occurs, of running into hasty legisla- 
tion in passing rules or laws growing out of 
such events. If this is the parliamentary law 
now, it is well enough as it is, without an 
additional rule. 

- . a * . 


Mr. ANDREW P. BUTLER, Senator of South 
Carolina. I do not rise to add anything to 
what has been said by the Senator from 
Kentucky, or by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, on the point before the Senate, 
but simply to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to what I think was a very distinct dec- 
laration of this body in Mr. Fillmore's 
time, while he was Vice President, that the 
Chair had fully the power on any occasion 
to call any Member to order, when, in the 
opinion of the Chair, he was out of order. 
That right being conceded to the Chair—and 
I am willing that some declaration of the 
kind shall be made now—it is not likely to 
lead to abuse; because, if an appeal is taken 
from the Chair, we shall always have the 
opinion of the Senate on the point raised. 

My judgment is different from yours, Mr. 
President, and Mr. Calhoun’s. I believe that 
the Chair has the power. Such certainly was. 
the opinion of the Senate when Mr. Fillmore 
made the communication to which I allude, 
in reference to his powers. Mr. King, who 
was then on the floor—a very experienced 
parliamentarian—said at once that certainly 
was his understanding, and he moved that 
the paper communicated by the Vice Presi- 
dent be filed as the opinion of the Senate. 
If any Member uses language out of order, 
it is almost impossible for another Member 
to be placed in such circumstances as to be 
able to call him to order, without being sub- 
jected to the imputation of shrinking from 
an investigation where his party or himself 
are concerned, or placing himself in a situa- 
tion to provoke controversy. 

. . * . . 

Mr. Jonn M. Crayton, Senator from Dela- 
ware. * * * In the days when Gaillard oc- 
cupied that seat, the order preserved in the 
Senate was vastly better than it has been 
since, as men were more cautious of what 
they said to each other in debate. 

* * . * > 


I would dispense with that part of the 
report pointed out by the gentleman from 
Louisiana, I feel the force of his objec- 
tion, that it is dificult to say when a man 
is confining himself to the subject. Very 
often a gentleman commences an argument 
aiming at the very point in issue before the 
Senate; and yet he takes such a range, and 
commences at such a distance from his con- 
clusion, that, though he may eventually 
reach it step by step, you cannot at first 
see at what he is aiming, or where he will 
arrive. To call him to order under such 
circumstances would be very improper. I 
would rather that part of the proposed 
change of the rules should be omitted. It 
is generally understood by every Member, 
when he rises in debate here, that he should 
confine himself to the subject before the 
Senate. It is a matter that I think may 
very well be left to the sense of propriety and 
dignity of every gentleman here. 

> . La . . 

Mr. STEPHEN Apams, Senator from Missis- 
sippi. Mr. President, the first objection made 
to this amendment is to the first clause, pro- 
viding that a Member shall confine himself 
to the question under debate. No one whom 
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I have heard speak objects to the propriety 
of the debater confining himself to the sub- 
ject matter under consideration, All expe- 
rience in legislation has shown the propriety 
and necessity of such a rule. I understand 
it to be the parliamentary law by which we 
are already governed, and yet it is not defi- 
nite, fixed, and certain; it is not provided 
for by our rules or by the parliamentary law 
in such a manner as to give it practical 
effect. For this reason it is proposed to give 
effect to that which is recognized by every 
Senator, as proper in itself, by placing it in 
our rules. 

It is said, however, that Senators will be 
liable to be called to order when they are 
wandering from the subject, and others do 
not directly understand their meaning. 
Why, sir, the presumption is, that Senators 
will not intentionally violate a rule of the 
body. No one will say that it is wrong to 
require conformity to the rule, whether the 
departure be intentional or unintentional. 
Our experience proves, that Senators will sit 
by and listen under all circumstances, and 
interfere with reluctance. Our experience 
proves, also, that the Chair with reluctance 
interrupts a Senator, when he is speaking, 
and particularly when he is in the heat of 
debate. He must be guilty of a palpable 
violation, before either the Chair or any 
Senator will call him to order. I think that 
the confusion which Senators apprehend 
will not result from the proposed rule, but 
that good will ensue from its adoption. 

= * . . . 

Mr. Lewis Cass, Senator from Michigan. I 
say, then, we ought to do something. I am 
not very conversant with the rules; but if I 
understand the changes now proposed, I 
think they are very reasonable and proper. 

* » . . . 


Mr. Isaac Toucey, Senator from Connecti- 
cut, * * * These provisions will conduce to 
the facility of business, and to the decorum 
of debate, very much indeed. The only 
danger, in my judgment, is that they may 
not be enforced. If every Member who rose 
in his place to speak to any subject confined 
himself to that subject—if he abstained from 


personalities and reflections on any 
State +... 
. . . hd * 


Mr. JOHN P. Hare, Senator of New Hamp- 
shire, * * * If it be, I should not like to see 
the liberty of debate infringed upon here. 
And when I speak of the liberty of debate, 
I do not mean the license of debate, for I 
will go as far as anybody to restrict and re- 
strain that. But, sir, I would say of this 
liberty of debate, this freedom of speech 
(distinguishing it always from license), as 
was said in olden times, and as every man can 
say, with a great price it has been obtained; 
with a very great price it has come down to 
us through the struggles of our ancestors in 
thousands of years; it has been baptized in 
the blood of martyrs on the scaffold, and 
comes to us canonized by the blessings of 
the good and the true, who have manifested 
their fidelity to the great principles of civil 
liberty in the history of our country ages 
and ages back. 

Now, sir, while I will be second to no man 
in restraining license and doing what may be 
done to keep debate within its legitimate, its 
constitutional limits of propriety, I am un- 
willing to do anything which shall have a 
tendency to deprive the representatives of 
the people or of the States * * +, 

* * > . . 

Mr. JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, Senator from Loui- 
siana. * * * We have had no trouble here 
during the time I have been a Member of 
this body—I do not remember a single in- 
stance where the Senate has had the slightest 
difficulty in conducting its deliberations— 
from the fact that any gentleman was going 
out of the subject under discussion * * *, 

. » . . . 
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Mr. Jupan P. BENJAMIN, Senator from Loui- 
siana. * * * The Senator, at the same time 
that he says this, declares his willingness to 
lay down, as broadly and clearly as any man 
can desire, the proposition, that freedom of 
debate is not to degenerate into license or 
licentiousness of debate, and that under free- 
dom of debate he does not claim license, 
Well, sir, that distinction is as old as freedom 
of debate itself is. 


Mr. CHARLES E. STUART, Senator of Michi- 
gan. Mr. President, I have listened for some- 
time with, I confess, no little surprise, to the 
various discussions on the meaning of these 
amendments, and the meaning of the rules. 
Now, so far as I know, there is no single item 
in the amendments proposed that changes 
the parliamentary law which governs all de- 
liberative assemblies. That is my under- 
standing of it, I repeat, there is not a rule 
of the Senate which regards debates, there 
is not anything in the amendments pro- 
posed, that affects this body differently from 
what it would be if it sat without a rule, 
under the parliamentary law. 

. . a . . 


Every amendment that is proposed here, 
except that referring to reflections on a State, 
is copied from the rules of the House of 
Representatives. The precise language of 
the rules of the House of Representatives is, 
“that a Member shall confine himself to 
the question under debate, and shall avoid 


personalities.” It is the language, I believe, 
of every rule on that subject. 
. . . . . 


Iam willing that they shall strike out the 
portion in reference to confining a Member 
to the subject under debate. It will not 
change the law in my opinion; but it will 
still remain in the privilege and power of 
the Presiding Officer to call a Senator to order 
whenever he thinks he is wandering from 
the question under debate, without these 
words as well as with them. 

s . . . . 


Mr. JOHN J. CRITTENDEN, Senator from Ken- 
tucky. * * * I simply rise to ask him if he 
is of that opinion, and will withdraw all the 
rest he has proposed, which, he says, is but 
a repetition of rules already existing? If he 
will do this, we can have the question dis- 
posed of at once, I hope he will do it. 

-> . -. . >. 

Mr. James A. Pearce, Senator from Mary- 
land. The rules of the Senate are not what 
are ordinarily so called. The few printed 
rules which we have were adopted for the 
purpose of varying, in some instances, the 
parliamentary law, and adding to that law in 
other particulars. The law which governs 
the proceedings of the Senate is generally the 
parliamentary law as laid down in the man- 
ual of Mr. Jefferson. The rules of the Senate, 
ordinarily so called, are altogether inade- 
quate to the exigencies which arise in the 
transaction of the business of the Senate. 

>. » s . . 

This is an indecency for which he may and 
should be called to order. No Member shall 
digress from the subject matter to utter per- 
sonality. If he does, says the parliamentary 
law, “Mr. Speaker shall repress him,” that 
is the language. 

s * * . Ka 

Mr. WILLIAM BIGLER, Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. * * * I think it would be clearly 
right to infer that the parliamentary law, 
as defined by Mr. Jefferson, is the rule gov- 
erning the Presiding Officer. He has a large 
discretion here in calling a Member to order. 
In arriving at a conclusion as to the per- 
formance of that duty, I take it for granted 
that it is intended that the parliamentary 
law, as defined by Mr. Jefferson, shall be his 
rule of action. I merely desire to suggest 
whether it would not be well to say so in 
express terms. I make this suggestion to the 
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Senator from Tennessee, whose motion is 
pending. 

Mr. James C. Jones, Senator from Tennes- 
see. I do not know that any such provision 
is necessary. I understood the Senator from 
Maryland to assume, and I have heard no 
dissent from his position, that the parlia- 
mentary law, as defined by Mr. Jefferson, is 
the rule of the Senate, with such additions 
as the Senate has chosen, or may choose, to 
make for itself. I take it for granted that 
that parliamentary law is the rule of the 
Senate. It seemed to be the general impres- 
sion of this body, as far as I could see, or 
hear, or ascertain, that they only desired the 
single question settled, that the Presiding 
Officer had the power and the right and the 
duty of calling a Member to order. * * + 
I take it for granted that the parliamentary 
law, as laid down by Mr. Jefferson in his 
manual, is the law of the Senate, unless 
where it conflicts with some special rule of 
this body. If it were necessary, I should 
be willing to so define it, but I do not think 
it mecessary. I desire to arrive at a practical 
result, to give the power to the Presiding 
Officer, to whom, in my opinion, it belongs; 
but it would be as well to say so expressly, 
and thus to relieve him from all embarrass- 
ment. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The mate- 
rial I have placed in the Recorp, I think, 
clearly shows that the early Senate rules 
and tradition did not provide unlimited 
debate. 

Sometime between 1856 and 1872 the 
custom of requiring that Members be 
relevant went into disuse. When in 1872 
Vice President Schuyler Colfax ruled 
that “under the practice of the Senate 
the Presiding Officer could not restrain a 
Senator in remarks which the Senator 
considers pertinent to the pending is- 
sue.” With this ruling the Senate aban- 
doned its effective control over debate. 

From 1872 to 1917, there was neither 
any cloture rule nor any enforced rule 
of relevancy. It was during this period 
that the filibuster matured more or less 
into its present form. 

But as late as 1925, according to Dr. 
Galloway at page 15 of his pamphlet, 
Senator Joseph Robinson, of Arkansas, 
a former Democratic floor leader, con- 
tended: 

No change in the written rules of the Sen- 
ate is necessary to prevent irrelevant debate. 
Parliamentary procedure everywhere con- 
templates that a speaker shall limit his re- 
marks to the subject under consideration. 
The difficulty grows out of the failure of the 


Presiding Officer of the Senate to enforce 
this rule. 


The point about this is that it is very 
difficult to carry on a lengthy filibuster 
without becoming irrelevant in the de- 
bate. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish to 
note that even today the Senate does 
not have free debate in many aspects of 
its work. By providing that an amend- 
ment may be tabled without prejudicing 
the principal measure under debate the 
Senate placed a forceful check on de- 
bate—and one that was resisted for 
years. 

Another instance is found in the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1949. It 
provides that debate on Presidential re- 
organization plans shall be limited to 5 
hours on each side. Yes, Mr. President, 
we have forceful checks on debate in sev- 
eral important areas of our legislative 
work, Indeed, it seems that we do not 
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hesitate to restrict ourselves except per- 
haps in one field—that of civil rights. 
Then it is that we hear about the his- 
toric tradition of unlimited debate. AsI 
said earlier, Mr. President, this is a 
myth. It is time that the opponents of 
civil rights cease taking refuge in that 
argument and debate the issue on its 
merits. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to congratulate 
the Senator from New Jersey for his 
amazingly able and scholarly address. 
The Senator from New Jersey has such 
a winsome manner and such a modest 
bearing that we sometimes do not realize 
the sinew and muscle of his reasoning 
or the profundity of the research which 
lies behind his statements. 

I have gone into the question of par- 
liamentary procedure in the British Par- 
liament quite thoroughly, and I thought 
I knew a great deal about the early pro- 
cedures of the United States Senate. 

However, I wish to say that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has brought forth 
a wealth of material of which I was 
ignorant and which I believe constitutes 
a tremendous contribution to the discus- 
sion of this whole subject. 

He shows that those of us who are try- 
ing to help the Senate reach a decision 
on matters of importance affecting the 
rules are not violating the historic pro- 
cedures of the Senate, but, rather, are 
moving in conformity with them. I 
hope the address of the Senator from 
New Jersey may be printed in large 
quantities and distributed all over the 
Nation. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Illinois. I appreciate 
his remarks. I wish to express my grat- 
itude and appreciation to the staff of 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. The members of the staff have 
been very helpful in drawing this mate- 
rial together. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, the staffs 
of the committees and the staffs of the 
Senators are the unsung heroes of the 
Senate. They perform their duties, but 
are seldom mentioned. Yet we could not 
live without them. The Senator from 
New Jersey shows his characteristic 
modesty in sharing the credit which is 
properly his with those who have helped 
him. I wish that more of us would fol- 
low his example. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to join very briefly in what the 
Senator from Illinois has said in con- 
gratulating the Senator from New Jer- 
sey on the very able and informative 
address he has delivered today. I know 
he has enlightened and informed me 
concerning the long background of tra- 
dition and history of debate in the Sen- 
ate, and to what extent it should be pro- 
longed before the Senate arrives at a 
vote. 

I shall not say much more, because I 
doubt if it would be seemly to talk very 
long in a cause in which we seek bounds 
and limitation on debate and discussion. 

I merely wish to assure the Senator 
from New Jersey and the other Senators 
on the floor who join with him in this 
cause including the Senator from New 
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York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT], and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], that I 
stand ready to serve as a private in the 
ranks when an effort is made to bring 
about a rule which eventually, after a 
reasonable period of discussion, will per- 
mit the Senate to vote on a major issue, 
when a majority of the Senators decide 
to reach such a vote. Again I wish to 
congratulate the Senator from New Jer- 
sey on his very able address. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I also 
would like to commend, very briefly, the 
very scholarly exposition of the Senator 
from New Jersey this afternoon. Those 
of us who have followed the situation 
closely in the Senate know that we may 
be no closer to resolving the question 
than we were 4 years ago. Yet the ques- 
tion of itself is rather simple. It is 
whether, first of all, we can in fact have 
the means at hand to bring to a close a 
debate which has prolonged itself beyond 
all reason. 

No one, I believe, will suggest for a 
moment that any Senator should be lim- 
ited unreasonably in debate. In debat- 
ing a modification of rule XXII, it is nec- 
essary to be very careful in what we do. 
I recall one instance this spring when I 
had a point of view which was shared 
by very few other Senators, but I had 
the opportunity to discuss that question 
in which I was interested for 4% or 5 
hours. 

Certainly, as subsequent events have 
shown, that analysis by me was taken to 
heart by the House of Representatives, 
and consideration to the questions in- 
volved was given by the House, rather 
than by the Senate. 

However, we do not want to stop any 
Senator from having a completely rea- 
sonable and even a lengthy time in which 
to discuss any issue; but we do not want 
to permit any Senator to keep the Senate 
from being effective in the operation of 
its business. 

While we are talking about the things 
that might be done to improve the pro- 
cedure of the Senate, I wish to add a 
suggestion to the one offered by the 
senior Senator from Vermont. It seems 
to me that we would not have as many 
abuses of the time of the Senate as we 
do have—and I believe we will all be 
frank enough to say that there are abuses 
of the time of the Senate, constantly and 
continuously—if more Senators were re- 
quired to be on the floor more of the 
time. I am sure if we had a few more 
quorum calls, requiring a quorum of Sen- 
ators to be on the floor, the sentiment 
of the Senate would soon express itself 
to stop what I believe amount to short- 
distance filibusters, for the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose ulterior to the purpose 
of the measure actually being debated. 

With these things we could all concern 
ourselves, because in a body like the Sen- 
ate it is bound to happen that the rules 
and practices and customs become bent 
slightly as we go along. It is the duty 
of all of us to bring them back to their 
true course and to the right course, the 
one in conformity with and in behalf 
of the accomplishment of the purposes 
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for which we have been elected and for 
which we are in attendance in the 
Senate. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JAVITS. Myr. President, I join 
with my colleagues in commending what 
I know to be a scholarly address of the 
first order, having done research on the 
subject myself and through my own staff. 
I am delighted to tell the Senator from 
New Jersey that he has stated some fac- 
tors which have a bearing upon the field 
of our joint cause which others of us did 
not find in our research. I am delighted 
that the Senator from New Jersey has 
done this in his typical, scholarly, skilled 
way. I am very grateful to him, and I 
think the country should feel the same 
way. 

This is a massive undertaking, and 
when one has the brotherhood of coop- 
eration of such distinguished Senators as 
my colleague from New Jersey and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], who 
has taken such a great lead in this fight, 
one feels not only uplifted by the work, 
but also uplifted by the brotherhood in 
arms which is reflected in such an asso- 
ciation. 

Iam very grateful to the Senator from 
New Jersey. I hope very much that the 
people of his State will take the same 
pride in him which we in the Senate take 
in him, regardless of party. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I too 
congratulate the very able junior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. In doing so, I com- 
mend also the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits], on this 
side of the aisle, and our distinguished 
friends on the other side of the aisle, like 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas], the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. NEUBERGER], and other Sena- 
tors, who in days past have indicated 
their constant, devoted desire to have 
the rules of the Senate permit Senators 
ultimately to vote for or against the im- 
portant questions which come before 
them. 

CLIFF Case has been a truly progres- 
sive Republican Senator. He has devoted 
himself to the business of sound, for- 
ward-looking, American Government. I 
am glad to call him a friend in this fight 
to change the rules so as to eliminate 
from our proceedings the ugly filibuster. 
There will be equal credit both for Demo- 
cratic and Republican Senators when the 
time comes, as I now believe it will 
come—next year—that this undemo- 
cratic, archaic, unjustifiable rule shall 
be abolished by the Senate. 

I congratulate the junior Senator from 
New Jersey for the constructive and 
valiant efforts which he is making in be- 
half of a cause which I am certain will 
be a victorious one. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank my 
colleague, the distinguished Senator from 
California, most heartily. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, first, I 
join in the commendation by my col- 
leagues of the splendid address which 
has just been delivered by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case]. I also commend the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New York 
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(Mr. Javits] and my good friend, with 
whom I fight so many battles on this side 
of the aisle, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovcras] for the 
splendid addresses which they have 
made in the Senate this afternoon on 
this most important subject of a change 
in Senate rule XXII. They have made 
an incontrovertible case for a change in 
the rule based on legal and historical 
grounds. 

I shall not attempt to repeat what 
they have said or to emulate their effec- 
tive research. As a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Resolution 17, and as one who feels 
deeply the need for its prompt adoption, 
I should like to make only two major 
points. 

The first is that the present rule is 
the most obvious, outright, visible sign 
of a near failure of the procedures of 
the Senate to meet the needs of the 
modern world. 

To permit so small a group of deter- 
mined Senators to prevent the Senate 
from taking action on any one of a host 
of measures which are desired by the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people is to perpetuate a discredited, 
undemocratic procedure at a time when 
it is not only unfair but is positively 
dangerous to the national security and 
the future of the country. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] spoke of horse- 
and-buggy procedures in a modern world. 
He spoke well. But I think we should 
go beyond that concept and realize the 
enormous lag between the needs of the 
day and the procedures of the Senate, 
which so frequently prevent the prompt 
and efficient consideration of proposed 
legislation. 

Rule XXII, I think, is the most out- 
standing example. I point out to the 
handful of Senators who are now in the 
Chamber that we are at this moment 
engaged in a procedure which is itself 
unsound, because we are speaking about 
rule XXII at a time when the business 
pending before the Senate has nothing 
whatever to do with rule XXII. We do 
that despite the feeling of practically all 
of us now on the floor that the procedures 
of the Senate would be immeasurably im- 
proved if there were a rule of germane- 
ness. If there were a rule of germane- 
ness, we could not now be talking about 
rule XXII. 

I suggest that in addition to pressing 
forward for a change in rule XXII, which 
would be made by Senate Resolution 17, 
we should give some careful thought in 
the 86th Congress to a revision of some 
of the other rules of the Senate, which 
also, I believe, tend to make difficult, in- 
deed, the prompt and efficient considera- 
tion of proposed legislation which is 
needed in the national interest. 

So my first point is to stress the argu- 
ment made by my colleagues that rule 
XXXII is obsolete and dangerous in the 
modern world. 

My second point is that the old rule, 
the rule which was in existence before 
the present version of rule XXII, was 
clearly not good enough. That rule, I 
suspect, would have hovered over the 
Senate as a ghost, much as the present 
rule hovered over the Senate as a ghost 
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when we failed to adopt part III of the 
civil-rights bill last year. That failure 
was not due to the fact, in my judgment, 
that a majority of the Senate was op- 
posed to part III of the bill; but it was 
due to the fact that a sufficient number 
of Senators felt that if part III were 
adopted, there would have been a fili- 
buster, which would have prevented any 
civil-rights bill at all from being passed. 
That, I think, is a historical fact which 
can be documented, and should be. 

Civil rights is, of course, the primary 
reason why we in the Senate who believe 
in a stronger civil-rights bill are desirous 
of having rule XXII amended. But I 
suggest that those of us who come from 
the urban areas and who represent in the 
Senate the overwhelming majority of the 
people of the United States have another 
equally valid reason for wishing to 
change rule XXII. 

There are 17 States which have 34 
votes in the Senate, or more than one- 
third of the total vote, even after Alaska 
shall be admitted. Those 17 States have 
a total population of 12,600,000. 

The population of the United States, 
according to official estimates made as 
of the end of 1956 by the Department of 
Commerce, is 167 million, so 34 votes in 
the Senate represent only 7 percent of the 
total population of the United States, 
and those 34 votes can today prevent, by 
the use of the filibuster, any legislation 
from ever passing this body. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PrROXMIRE in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
at the present time the population of 
Pennsylvania is probably in excess of 
12,500,000? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Illi- 
nois has given a figure which is quite 
close to being accurate; the present pop- 
ulation of Pennsylvania is in the neigh- 
borhood of 11,500,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
population of Pennsylvania—the popu- 
lation of only one State—is equal to the 
combined population of, let us say, 15 
considerably smaller States. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; and the population 
of both New York and California ex- 
ceeds the population of 17 States which 
have 34 votes in the Senate, as I have 
previously stated. 

So, Mr. President, I believe that the 
present composition of the Senate, as 
provided by the Constitution, as first 
adopted in 1789, in a way which never 
can be changed, is making it even more 
difficult for the urban areas of the coun- 
try to have a proper voice in this body; 
and so long as procedures such as those 
under rule XXII are perpetuated, that 
situation will be made worse, instead of 
better. 

The wise self-restraint of our esteemed 
colleagues who represent the less popu- 
lous States has prevented this situation 
from becoming the kind of scandal it 
became in England before the first re- 
form bill abolished the rotten boroughs 
in 1834. But, Mr. President, I suggest 
that we are entitled to more than wise 
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self-restraint by able Senators, in con- 
nection with protection of the rights of 
the overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation of the United States with respect 
to expeditious action on proposed legis- 
lation in which they have a very real 
interest and which now can so easily be 
thwarted. 

I am about to conclude my remarks in 
connection with this debate. However, 
perhaps I should not call it debate, be- 
cause it has not really been a debate; in- 
stead, it has been a statement of the case 
for the plaintiff. In my judgment, the 
defendant does not have a very good case. 
But, regardless of whatever kind of case 
the defendant may have, it should be 
stated for the Record before the end of 
the 85th Congress, so that when the 86th 
Congress convenes, Senators on our side 
of the issue will be able to say, “This 
issue was debated during the last session 
and during the session before that, and 
everything worthwhile that can be said 
about it has been said; and now the time 
has come, early in January 1959, for the 
Senate to vote to eliminate a Senate pro- 
cedure which is not in line with pro- 
cedures of the modern world, and is pre- 
venting the enactment of desired and 
needed legislation. If this body is to 
continue to be the greatest deliberative 
body in the world, the opportunity to 
engage in such procedure must be elimi- 
nated, in the interest of having the Sen- 
ate take efficient action on proposed leg- 
islation.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield to me? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my good friend the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I welcome the coopera- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
into this fight—in which he has been en- 
gaged ever since he has been a Member 
of the Senate. I deeply appreciate his 
contribution, which, as always, is pro- 
vocative, thorough, and wise. 

Furthermore, what the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has said about the debate 
is 100 percent correct: Its purpose is to 
provide an opportunity for an exposition 
of the subject. If the foes of a change 
in rule XXII do not choose to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to participate 
in the exposition of the subject, I do not 
think any of us on our side of the issue 
can be blamed for arguing, come next 
January, that they have had the same 
chance that we have had. Therefore, I 
do not believe it would then be proper 
for them to say, “This matter has not 
been debated, and other Senators must 
wait until we have had an opportunity 
to debate it.” 

We now offer them the same oppor- 
tunity; and if they do not choose to avail 
themselves of it, it will not then be 
proper for them to argue—merely be- 
cause today they do not choose to take 
advantage of the opportunity to debate 
it—that the issue or the proposal has 
not been debated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, in 
connection with my remarks, excerpts 
from my individual views, as included 
in the report of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, and various other 
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data in connection with the subject of 
my remarks today. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1509), resolution, 
memorandum, list of votes, and letter 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS From INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OFP SENATOR 
Jacos K. Javits, FROM RULES COMMITTEE 
Report No. 1509—THE POWER OF THE FILI- 
BUSTER AS A VETO, WITH A CASE HISTORY OF 
THE CIvIL RIGHTS BILL oF 1957 


The ability to carry on a filibuster can af- 
fect the kind of legislation passed by the 
Senate even though no actual filibuster is 
undertaken. The incidence of a filibuster or 
the certain knowledge that a filibuster would 
be organized has made the majority come to 
terms before. The mere threat that a fili- 
buster of great length would be undertaken 
against some proposal or unless amendment 
to a bill was accepted has in effect resulted 
in the majority of the Senate acquiescing in 
changes in legislation which otherwise they 
would probably not have considered wise or 
desirable. 

Careful study of the legislative background 
and history of the civil rights bill of 1957 and 
the changes that occurred during the long 
Senate debate bears out this conclusion and 
illustrates the pervasive and subtle effect of 
rule XXII. The bipartisan effort which by- 
passed the usual procedure of referral of the 
House bill to committee clearly showed that 
the majority of Senators were determined to 
act upon civil-rights legislation. It was gen- 
erally conceded that a reasonable time would 
be allocated to the discussion of whether the 
Senate should adopt the procedure of by- 
passing the committee. No actual filibuster 
took place at this point—although, clearly, 
the possibility had to be reckoned with. The 
vote for direct Senate consideration of the 
House bill as opposed to committee referral 
was 45 to 39. 

Following this vote, it became apparent 
that a bloc of Senators had selected part III 
as the most objectionable feature of the bill 
from their viewpoint; and that they were 
prepared to use every parliamentary device 
to prevent the enactment of a law which 
would contain the authorization for the At- 
torney General on his own motion to enforce 
through civil action (as an alternative to 
criminal prosecutions in existing law) the 
provisions of the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution. I believe that a number of 
Senators, among whom were some who fa- 
vored the retention of part III, felt that 
insistence on part III would inevitably force 
the Senators from the South into a filibuster, 
with the ensuing possibility that no bill at 
all might be passed. That may well have 
been the case, although personally I believed 
then, and I believe now, that the risk should 
have been taken. In my mind it had become 
clear that the Federal Government had the 
responsibility of assuring reasonable civil en- 
forcement powers under the 14th amend- 
ment; especially since a number of States 
in the South had passed laws which had the 
effect of making privately initiated litigation 
very difficult—the so-called antibarratry and 
similar statutes. Thus, I felt that justice and 
conscience required the issue to be met on 
principle; and not on the sole ground of pro- 
cedural difficulties which such a fight would 
entail. The vote which struck part III was 
52 to 38. 

The reasons which motivated the Senators 
to vote against part III undoubtedly were 
many and varied. Certainly no one can say 
for sure that without the threat of organized 
filibuster part IIT would have been retained; 
but it is my belief that a critical number of 
Senators did become convinced of the im- 
possibility—or, at least, the improbability— 
of passing a bill with part III and that their 
views were necessarily affected by this con- 
sideration. It must remain conjectural why 
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part III was lost to the legislation. I have 
no doubt that if part III had been retained 
in the bill the Senate would have faced the 
necessity of a long filibuster which could 
be blocked only if a large majority were suffi- 
ciently determined to sit out the long, dreary 
months that would have been involved. In 
that interim, no other business could have 
been transacted and Congress would have 
been at a standstill. In these times, with 
important pending legislation, this was a 
risk to which, naturally, Members of the Sen- 
ate should give thoughtful consideration. 
The determined proponents of part III were 
fully aware of consequences of insisting upon 
it. Schedules were worked out for around- 
the-clock coverage of the Senate floor, Mem- 
bers had beds installed in their offices, the 
staff details were worked out for a 24-hour 
operation. Senator RUSSELL, of Georgia, the 
leader of the southern bloc of Senators, was 
interviewed on a nationwide television pro- 
gram, Face the Nation, on July 21, 1957. Per- 
tinent excerpts of the interview transcript 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 22, 1957, indicate clearly the position 
of the minority: 

“Mr. SHApEL. But, Senator, is there any 
feeling in the Senate that this bill is going 
to go through as is, without modifications? 

“Senator RUSSELL, Not on my part, because 
I will certainly die fighting it in my tracks 
before this vicious bill could go through, and 
I would feel the same way if it were aimed 
at any section of the country, * * * 

. * . . . 

“Mr. LAWRENCE. Well, would it be the in- 
tention of the South, under the circum- 
stances that I can foresee and that you can 
foresee at the moment, to talk this bill to 
death? 

“Senator RUSSELL. I can’t say that, Mr. 
Lawrence, without seeing the bill; and if it 
has these very vicious provisions in it, well, 
you may be sure that we will use every means 
at our command to fight it to the very death 
because it is a very viclous piece of legislation 
in its present form.” 

Decision by ordeal was imminent. 

No one who participated in the Senate’s 
deliberations could escape the sense of drama, 
or the mounting tension and concern over 
the threat inherent in a filibuster. It was in 
this atmosphere that crucial decisions were 
made resulting in a number of changes in the 
legislation, including the elimination of 
part III, 

There were other amendments to the civil- 
rights bill, although not as vital as part III, 
which demonstrated the power of the fili- 
buster possibilities inherent in rule XXII 
to condition and to modify legislation. Even 
the proponents of a strong civil-rights bill 
joined in amending the bill to grant addi- 
tional power over Commission staff selection 
to the Senate or remove certain features 
which were felt most objectionable to the 
southern Members. These amendments, al- 
though they have not yet proved crucial, re- 
flected again the power of the filibuster 
threat. They included striking out of the 
specific power of the President to enforce 
Federal court decrees. As demonstrated by 
developments in Little Rock, this specific 
grant of power was unnecessary. The Presi- 
dent retained the power as a necessary inci- 
dent of his Executive responsibility. The 
appointment of the Executive Director of the 
Commission was made subject to Senate con- 
firmation, with the practical effect of giving 
additional authority to the opponents of civil 
rights who are powerful members of the com- 
mittee which will initially pass upon his 
selection. These amendments were ap- 
proved, among other reasons, to help insure 
no filibuster. 

Once part III had been eliminated and 
the other concessions given, and even after 
the Senate had interposed the jury-trial re- 
quirement in the voting-rights provision, 
it was not at all clear that there would 
not be a filibuster against the remaining bill. 
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But, ironic as it may seem, at this point 
rule XXII well may have had an unexpect- 
ed effect upon the chances for passage of the 
bill. Rule XXII is the final inner citadel of 
the opponents of civil-rights legislation. It 
is the last fortress in the legislative arm for 
a determined minority to prevent altogether 
or to water down substantially legislation 
that they violently oppose. As a conse- 
quence, there came a point at which the mi- 
nority had to face the realization that reck- 
less opposition to a very mild civil-rights 
bill would build up tremendous forces for a 
direct assault on rule XXII itself. Having 
drawn a number of teeth from the civil- 
rights bill the decision was seemingly made 
to keep rule XXII as impregnable as possible 
by permitting the bill to come to a vote. 

On the one hand, without question the 
southern Senators on the civil-rights issue 
had accomplished a great deal from their 
point of view. Senator RUSSELL, of Georgia, 
summed up this matter for the opposition in 
retrospect on August 30, 1957, when he said 
in the Senate: 

“When it is considered that there were 
only 18 out of 96 Senators, all of us suspect 
because we were from the South, who were 
willing to wage an all-out fight on this bill, 
I think that I can, in all modesty, say for 
myself and my associates that the legisla- 
tive history of the Senate does not reveal as 
great a victory from so small a group as the 
one we attained.” 

At the same time, Senator RUSSELL ad- 
mitted that the use of the filibuster was 
often discussed by the southern bloc, but 
that it was generally decided to avoid it. 
This decision was not universally accepted. 
Senator THURMOND established a record of 
speaking for over 24 hours—a feat which 
turned out to be completely unrelated to 
effective opposition to the final version of 
the bill. It did, however, serve to emphasize, 
if it were necessary, that rule XXII contains 
a coercive power that could not be under- 
estimated. The other southern Members 
who did not join in a filibuster had appar- 
ently weighed its use against graver conse- 
quences. My cochairman, Senator Tat- 
MADGE, following Senator THuRMOND’s rec- 
ordbreaking stint, stated the dilemma thus 
(on August 30, 1957) : 

“Because of the present complexion of the 
Rules. Committee, it is well known that any 
filibuster attempt would result in the re- 
porting of one or more of these pending 
resolutions and the imposition of a much 
stronger cloture rule, which would further 
limit the ability of individual Senators to 
protect their constituents.” 

On August 7 in the Senate, Senator Mc- 
Namara, of Michigan, stated the case some- 
what differently: 

“The defenders of segregation have won 
a great defensive victory which, in the opin- 
ion of some of us, will cost our country 
dearly, internally, and in our standing among 
the nations and peoples of the world. 

“The defenders of segregation fought with 
skill and determination. They were united. 
They were able to win the support of many 
who were and, I believe, still are, opposed 
to the continuance of segregation and first- 
and second-class citizenship in this country. 
Why? 

“Without attempting to detract from the 
skill, stamina, and success of those who are 
opposed to civil-rights legislation, it must 
be said that their victory was won not on 
July 24, when part II was stricken from the 
House bill by a vote of 52 to 38, nor on Au- 
gust 1 when part IV was largely nullified for 
Negroes in large areas of the South by the 
51-to-42 vote for the so-called jury-trial 
amendment, but on January 4, 1957, That 
was when the Senate voted, 55 to 38, to put 
King Filibuster back on his invisible but very 
real throne overlooking and dominating this 
Chamber.” 

I believe that the Senate will not pass 
needed civil-rights legislation until rule 
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XXII has been modified so that it no longer 
holds its effective restraint on this body in 
the area of enforcing constitutional rights. 

In closing on this point, I should like to 
add that Little Rock has demonstrated that 
the decision taken by the Senate to elimi- 
nate part III was unwise and that the risk 
of a stubborn filibuster should have been 
faced in the last session. 

Close observers of the legislative process in 
Congress are aware of this force—of the fili- 
buster—in other legislative compromises 
which have been adopted, and could cite 
other examples of the effect of the filibuster 
on legislation. Vice President Charles G. 
Dawes, a keen student of Senate proceed- 
ings, described the effect of the filibuster in 
the following words: 

“The right of filibuster does not affect 
simply legislation defeated but, in much 
greater degree, legislation passed, continually 
weaving into our laws, which should be 
framed in the public interest alone, modifica- 
tions dictated by personal and sectional in- 
terest as distinguished from the public in- 
terest.” 

It is no answer to say, as some do say, 
that such power prevents or softens bad leg- 
islation. Of course, it may do that; because 
legislative proposals subject to a successful 
filibuster do not get enacted. If any specific 
action is bad, inaction may be preferred. If 
all change were bad, then whatever inhibited 
it would be wise. But the millennium is not 
here and events do not wait, even if govern- 
ments do. This built-in stalemate as a per- 
manent method of procedure is opposed to 
our American spirit and genius, 

If the men who conceived our Constitu- 
tion had thought we needed the concur- 
rence of the majority of two Houses, the 
assent of the President, and, in addition, the 
forbearance of 33 Senators to make law, I 
assume they would have said so. If this 
additional check on governmental action is 
necessary, let us amend the Constitution. 
The standing rules of the Senate were not 
drafted in Philadelphia in 1787. The Ameri- 
can people neither concurred in them nor 
agreed to be bound by them, nor did the 
States. In each Congress, as adopted or ac- 
quiesced in, and to the extent they are con- 
stitutional, they bind our Senate procedure 
so long as they remain unchanged, but they 
are not the supreme law. They are not the 
bulwark of free speech and States rights, nor 
are they immutable. 


IN ANSWER TO PRINCIPAL ARGUMENTS 
FAVORING RULE XXII 

In my study I have given close attention 
to the arguments put forward by many of 
those opposed to any change in rule XXI 
and who appeared before our subcommittee. 
Some of these are superficial and based upon 
an erroneous conception of our Government, 
However, there are impressive lines of rea- 
soning employed in defense of the present 
wording of rule XXII, and much of this, too, 
was brought out during the hearings. One 
of the most distinguished arguments in op- 
position to a change in the rule, in my opin- 
ion, was made by my colleague, Senator 
STENNIS, of Mississippi. Excerpts from his 
testimony follow: 

“Now, the phrase “State rights” is often 
used. I am thinking of this in terms of 
States powers. We are down to the last nub 
of representation of States as States. * * * 

“It is only in the Senate that the States 
as such have representation. Their rights 
and powers are deposited in the Senate 
Chamber. It is their only forum in Gov- 
ernment. It is the only place where their 
rights and powers, which were not delegated 
but were reserved under the 9th and 10th 
amendments, find their protectors. 

“If this be true, and it is true, then it must 
follow that the Senators elected from their 
States are the trustees of their States rights 
and powers. 
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“Members of the Senate had nothing to do 
with creating these rights and powers. That 
was accomplished when the Bill of Rights was 
adopted. 

“They have a responsibility, where legisla- 
tion involves the creation of new Federal 
power, to see that their States rights are 
protected * * + 

“They have a duty to go forward in pro- 
tecting the rights of States which have en- 
trusted them with the power of a senatorial 
vote. 

“On the specific issues which come before 
the Senate, I feel that the question of sup- 
port or opposition to any measure should de- 
pend not only on the individual Member's 
opinions on the effect of this legislation at 
the national level, but should also reflect the 
searching of his conscience as to whether the 
power of the State he represents would be 
effectively diminished in derogation of the 
constitutional balance and whether, in effect, 
he is violating the trust placed in him by the 
people of the State he represents by assenting 
to a loss of some incident of sovereignty of 
the State * * > 

“I think that the Government must be 
kept close to and responsible to the people, 
and that the effectiveness of local and State 
government should not be further dimin- 
ished by ill-considered and unwise legisla- 
tion . »%. >. 

“This rule, and the underlying principle 
of full and free discussion of major national 
issues, more than any other single thing de- 
termines the power of the States in their 
representation in the Senate. As much as 
any other single thing, the principle of free 
discussion without the threat of a gag rule 
determines the nature of the Senate and con- 
tributes to its stability. 

“Now there is your Senate as an institution. 

“If this rule were eliminated and cloture 
were made possible by a mere majority vote 
of the Senate, the deliberative function of 
the Senate would be destroyed. It would be 
a mere annex of the House of Representa- 
tives, and would be merely another legislative 
body.” 

The heart of this argument against amend- 
ment is contained in the rhetorical questions 
(1) whether the power of the State he [a 
Senator] represents would be effectively di- 
minished in derogation of the constitutional 
balance and whether, in effect, he is violating 
a trust by assenting to a loss of some incident 
of sovereignty of the State; (2) whether the 
deliberative function of the Senate would be 
destroyed. 

On the first question, one may, of course, 
argue that the existence of rule XXII by 
which any substantial group of Senators can 
conduct a filibuster so as to act as a veto, 
constitutes a power which may be exercised 
on behalf of the States represented by the 
filibustering Senators; but it is the power 
neither of persuasion nor of public educa- 
tion. It is an arbitrary power unsanctioned 
by the Constitution and indeed in direct 
conflict with its spirit. 

Far from securing any constitutional bal- 
ance, rule XXII seriously disturbs it. The 
Constitution, in article I, section 5, clause 1, 
states that: 

“A majority of each [House] shall consti- 
tute a quorum to do business.” 

That is, 49 Senators are sufficient for the 
transaction of legislative business. A ma- 
jority of this quorum is required to assent 
to the passage of a normal bill. Yet cloture 
may not be invoked unless at least 64 Mem- 
bers are present and vote for cloture. Legis- 
lation of the most profound national effect 
requires the assent of fewer than half of 
those required to bring a filibuster to a rea- 
sonable close so that that very legislation 
may be acted upon. I fail to see what bal- 
ance is here maintained by continuance of 
the present rule. Alexander Hamilton in 
arguing, in the Federalist Papers, for the 
adoption of the Constitution he had helped 
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frame, set forth the need for a totally dif- 
ferent balance (Federalist Papers No. 22) : 

“To give a minority a negative upon the 
majority (which is always the case where 
more than a majority is requisite to a deci- 
sion), is, in its tendency, to subject the 
sense of the greater number to that of the 
lesser * * * , This is one of those refine- 
ments which, in practice, has an effect the 
reverse of what is expected from it in theory. 
The necessity of unanimity in public 
bodies, or of something approaching toward 
it, has been founded upon a supposition that 
it would contribute to security. But its 
real operation is to embarrass the adminis- 
tration, to destroy the energy of the Govern- 
ment, and to substitute the pleasure, ca- 
price, or artifices of an insignificant, turbu- 
lent, or corrupt junto, to the regular delib- 
erations and decisions of a respectable ma- 
jority * * *. The public business must, in 
some way or other, go forward. If a per- 
tinacious minority can control the opinion of 
a majority respecting the best mode of con- 
ducting it, the majority, in order that some- 
thing may be done, must conform to the 
views of the minority; and thus the sense of 
the smaller number will overrule that of the 
greater, and give a tone to the national pro- 
ceedings. Hence, tedious delays; continual 
negotiation and intrigue; contemptible 
compromises of the public good, and yet, 
in such a system, it is even happy when 
such compromises can take place: for upon 
some occasions things will not admit of ac- 
commodation; and then the measures of 
government must be injuriously suspended, 
or fatally defeated. It is often, by the im- 
practicability of obtaining the concurrence 
of the necessary number of votes, kept in a 
state of inaction. Its situation must al- 
ways savor of weakness, sometimes border 
upon anarchy * * +, 

“When the concurrence of a large num- 
ber is required by the Constitution to the 
doing of any national act, we are apt to 
rest satisfied that all is safe, because noth- 
ing improper will be likely to be done; but 
we forget how much good may be prevented, 
and how much ill may be produced, by the 
power of hindering the doing what may be 
necessary; and of keeping affairs in the 
same unfavorable posture in which they 
may happen to stand at particular periods.” 

To be sure, there are times when more 
than a majority is required under the Con- 
stitution; but even in these instances only 
two-thirds of those present is required on 
any vote. Strangely enough it takes more 
Senators to shut off a filibuster by one Sen- 
ator than it takes to expel a Member from 
the Senate. 

There was a great question of the proper 
balance of State representation in the Con- 
gress in 1787. A study of the debates of the 
Constitutional Convention shows very clearly 
that the decision to establish two Houses, 
one to be based on a reference to population, 
and the other to have two Senators from each 
State regardless of size or population, was 
the compromise between the delegates from 
big States and the delegates from the small 
States. This was the only basis on which 
the small States would agree to join the 
Federal Union. This was the great compro- 
mise that gave the small States an equal 
measure of legislative power with the more 
populous States in this body. 

As far as the big States are concerned, ac- 
cording to Madison and others devoted to 
the principle of proportional representation, 
they had given enough and more than 
enough when they finally agreed that each 
State should have two votes in the Senate. 
No one then dreamed that in the future Sen- 
ators would want to upset this balance and 
add an additional check by a small minority 
of one-third upon the power of a majority of 
the Senate as- so constituted. This, of course, 
was long prior to the time when John C. 
Calhoun developed his theory of concurrent 
majorities under which legislation favored by 
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a majority in the country as a whole or in the 
Congress would be subject to the veto of a 
majority of each and every sectional inter- 
est in the country. 

This kind of balance, which the opponents 
of civil-rights legislation wish to retain in 
the Senate, is a modern version of Calhoun’s 
“concurrent majorities.” It was such a sec- 
tional right of veto and interposition that 
Calhoun and other States rights advocates 
urged during the debates, in and out of Con- 
gress, that led up to the Civil War. This type 
of imbalance, however, finds no support in 
the Constitution nor in current practice 
outside of rule XXII* 

On Senator Stennis’ second point: that to 
make cloture easier would bring about “gag 
rule” and destroy the unique characteristic 
of the Senate—its role as a deliberative 
body—I wish to first note that I, too, con- 
sider the United States Senate a great delib- 
erative body and with great pride serve as 
a Member. 

I submit, however, that the Senate is a 
distinguished body, not because of filibusters 
or the license to engage in them enjoyed 
under the present rules, but in spite of 
them and in spite of the present license 
to engage in them. No one who has exam- 
ined some of the filibusters in the Senate 
would seriously describe them as scenes of 
great deliberation in keeping with the dig- 
nity and prestige of the Senate. 

Those who have used the filibuster as an 
instrument of veto have been under no il- 
lusion that they were always thereby con- 
tributing to a “full and free discussion” of 
national issues. Some former Senators have 
been quite candid about the purpose of the 
filibuster. In 1922 Senator Underwood of 
Alabama said, with respect to the filibuster 
against the Dyer antilynching bill, as fol- 
lows: 

“We are not disguising what is being done 
on this side of the Chamber. It must be 
apparent, not only to the Senate but to the 
country, that an effort is being made to 
prevent the consideration of a certain bill, 
and I want to be perfectly candid about it. 
It is known throughout the country gen- 
erally as a ‘force’ bill, * * © 

“I do not say that captiously. I think 
all men here know that under the rules of 
the Senate when 15 or 20 or 25 men say 
that you cannot pass a certain bill, it can- 
not be passed. * * * 

“I want to say right now to the Senate 
that if the majority party insists on this 
procedure they are not going to pass the 
bill, and they are not going to do any other 
business. * * * 

“You know you cannot pass it. Then let 
us go along and attend to the business of 
the country.” 

Shortly thereafter he posed the dilemma 
which the Senate faced even more con- 
cisely: 

“There is but one way for the Senate now 
to get down to work and transact the busi- 
ness of the Government before the 4th of 
March, and that is to get a final disposition 
of this force bill before anything else is 
done. Pass it if you can; abandon it if we 
force you to do so. * * + 

“So long as the Senate has the rules that 
it has now, you know just as well as I 
know that I am standing here that you can- 
not pass it; and, more than that, the coun- 
try does not want you to pass it.” 

The reality of the use of the filibuster as 
a veto has been borne out by the experience 
of the intervening years. 

As my colleague, Senator KUCHEL, of 
California, put it last summer in the hear- 
ings before this subcommittee: 

“How can any reasonable person uphold 
such tactics as those which occurred some 
years ago when the Senate ludicrously de- 


1 The paralyzing effect of the minority veto 
is clearly evident in the deliberations of the 
United Nations Security Council. 
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bated for 2 weeks a motion to amend the 
Chaplain’s prayer?” 

Permitting a Senator or a group of Sen- 
ators to talk for hours and days on any 
conceivable subject or on no subject in 
order to consume time and prevent the 
Senate from voting, affords no dignity to 
the Senate and adds nothing to its delibera- 
tive functions. Reading recipes for “pot 
licker,” “fried oysters,” quoting from Aesop’s 
Fables, and otherwise talking in utter ir- 
relevancies does nothing to enhance the 
Senate's standing as a great deliberative 
body. 

Senators have a right—and freely exercise 
it—to express their views on any question 
before the Senate or before the country. 
Without doubt it would be a violation of 
the letter and the spirit of the Constitution 
to deny or even seriously abridge the right 
of debate. But, it is also a most flagrant 
violation of the spirit of the Constitution 
to clothe this body with forms of procedure 
by which it may be blocked in the exercise 
of the legislative powers, and thereby sus- 
pended of every other function except that 
of Speaking. The Senate has a duty to de- 
bate, but it is likewlse a constitutional duty 
of a majority of this body to act, and with 
some reasonable expedition. We are obli- 
gated not only to pass laws, but also to 
pass them in time to meet the public need 
and the general welfare of the country. 

Some observers have declared that, far 
from enhancing the Senate’s deliberative 
function, the right to filibuster has all but 
destroyed it. Vice President Dawes, for ex- 
ample, said of the veto power of the fili- 
buster: 

“The Senate is not and cannot be a prop- 
erly deliberative body, giving due considera- 
tion to the passage of all laws, unless it allots 
its time for work, according to the relative 
importance of its duties, as do all other great 
parliamentary bodies. It has, however, 
through the right of unlimited debate sur- 
rendered to the whim and personal purposes 
of individuals and minorities its right to 
allot its own time. Only the establishment 
of majority cloture will enable the Senate to 
make itself a properly deliberative body. 
This is impossible when it must sit idly by 
and see time needed for deliberation 
frittered away in frivolous and irrelevant 
talk, indulged in by individuals and minori- 
ties for ulterior purposes.” 

Yet, the Senators who argue that rule 
XXII should be retained in its present form 
support this retention as necessary to its 
deliberative character. I certainly agree that 
the Senate is a forum of great debate, de- 
liberation, and revision; but I submit that it 
owes nothing to rule XXII for achieving this 
distinction. It has achieved that eminence 
despite the rule, 


Text oF SENATE RESOLUTION J7, 85TH 
CONGRESS, Ist SESSION 
Resolved, That section 2 of rule XXII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate is amended 
to read as follows: 
“2. (a) If at any time, notwithstanding 
the provisions of rule III or rule VI or any 


2 During the filibuster against the exten- 
sion of a skeletonized NRA, Senator Long 
discussed various recipes at great length. 
This talk continued for 1544 hours and in- 
cluded the reading of long passages from 
works of Victor Hugo and a reading and 
discussion of the United States Constitu- 
tion, article by article, without any necessary 
reference to the pending business. (See voL 
79, pt. 8, pp. 9122 et seq.) 

On June 20, 1936, Senator Rush D. Holt 
of West Virginia successfully filibustered 
against passage of a coal conservation bill 
by reading Aesops Fables to the Senate. The 
Senate finally adjourned, sine die, without 
ever voting on the bill. 
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other rule of the Senate, a motion, signed 
by 16 Senators, to bring to a close the debate 
upon any measure, motion, or other matter 
pending before the Senate, or the unfinished 
business, is presented to the Senate pur- 
suant to this subsection, the Presiding 
Officer shall at once state the motion to the 
Senate, and 1 hour after the Senate meets on 
the following calendar day but one, he shall 
lay the motion before the Senate and direct 
that the Secretary call the roll, and, upon 
the ascertainment that a quorum is present, 
the Presiding Officer shall, without debate, 
submit to the Senate by a yea-and-nay vote 
the question: 

“Is it the sense of the Senate that the 
debate shall be brought to a close?’ 

“And if that question shall be decided in 
the affirmative by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senators present and voting, then said meas- 
ure, motion, or other matter pending before 
the Senate, or the unfinished business, shall 
be the unfinished business to the exclusion 
of all other business until disposed of. 

“Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled to 
speak in all more than 1 hour on the meas- 
ure, motion, or other matter pending before 
the Senate, or the unfinished business, the 
amendments thereto, and motions affecting 
the same, and it shall be the duty of the 
Presiding Officer to keep the time of each 
Senator who speaks. Except by unanimous 
consent, no amendment, shall be in order 
after the vote to bring the debate to a close, 
unless the same has been presented and read 
prior to that time. No dilatory motion, or 
dilatory amendment, or amendment not 
germane shall be in order. Points of order, 
including questions of relevancy, and ap- 
peals from the decision of the Presiding OM- 
cer, shall be decided without debate. 

“(b) If at any time, notwithstanding the 
provisions of rule III or rule VI or any other 
rule of the Senate, a motion, signed by 16 
Senators, to bring to a close the debate upon 
any measure, motion, or other matter pend- 
ing before the Senate, or the unfinished busi- 
ness, is presented to the Senate pursuant to 
this subsection, the Presiding Officer shall at 
once state the motion to the Senate, and 
1 hour after the Senate meets on the 15th 
calendar day thereafter (exclusive of Sun- 
days and legal holidays, he shall lay the mo- 
tion before the Senate and direct that the 
Secretary call the roll and, upon the ascer- 
tainment that a quorum is present, the 
Presiding Officer shall, without further de- 
bate, submit to the Senate by a yea-and-nay 
vote the question: 

“Ts it the sense of the Senate that the 
debate shall be brought to a close?’ 

“And if that question shall be decided in 
the affirmative by a majority vote of the Sen- 
ators duly chosen and sworn, then said meas- 
ure, motion, or other matter pending before 
the Senate, or the unfinished business shall 
be the unfinished business to the exclusion 
of all other business until disposed of. 

“Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled to 
speak in all more than 1 hour on the meas- 
ure, motion, or other matter pending before 
the Senate, or the unfinished business, the 
amendments thereto, and motions affecting 
the same, and it shall be the duty of the 
Presiding Officer to keep the time of each Sen- 
ator who speaks. Except by unanimous con- 
sent, no amendment shall be in order after 
the vote to bring the debate to a close, un- 
less the same has been presented and read 
prior to that time. No dilatory motion, or 
dilatory amendment, or amendment not ger- 
mane shall be in order. Points of order, 
including questions of relevancy, and ap- 
peals from the decision of the Presiding Offi- 
cer, shall be decided without debate.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of rule XXII of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate is repealed. 
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PREFACE 

This report is in effect a revision of an 
earlier Public Affairs Bulletin prepared in 
response to the request of several Senators 
for an historical study of filibustering in the 
United States Senate and of efforts to control 
it. It contains the following material: 

1. Present Senate rules relating to debate. 

2. A chronological history of efforts to 
limit debate in the Senate, 1789-1956. 

3. A list of outstanding Senate filibusters, 
1841-1955. 

4. Legislation delayed or defeated by fli- 
busters—a list of 36 bills between 1865 and 
1950 which were delayed or defeated by ob- 
struction in the Senate. 

5. Senate votes on invoking the cloture 
role—a record of the 22 votes on cloture peti- 
tions in the Senate since 1917. 

6. A summary of the arguments for fili- 
bustering. 

7. A summary of the arguments against 
filibustering. 

8. A list of remedies for obstructive tactics 
in the Senate which have been proposed by 
Senators in the past. 

9. Limitation of debate in the House of 
Representatives. 

The text of the present Standing Rules 
of the Senate relating to debate is taken 
from the current edition of the Senate 
Manual. 

The choronological history of efforts to 
limit debate in the Senate since 1789 is 
based, for the most part, upon the Senate 
Journal, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and the 
article on Legislative History of Cloture 
Rules in the Senate, from the Congressional 
Digest for November 1926. This history 
sketches the principal developments in the 
Senate on this question during the inter- 
vening period. 

The list of outstanding fillbusters men- 
tions more than 40 famous examples of this 
device during the past century. 

The list of bills delayed or defeated by fili- 
busters in the past, while incomplete, in- 
cludes the major legislation in this category. 
There have been at least 36 such bills of 
varying degrees of importance. In addition, 
many appropriation bills have either been 
lost in the last-minute jam caused by fili- 
busters or were talked to death because they 
failed to include items desired by particu- 
lar Senators or because their grants were 
considered excessive. A list of 82 such ap- 
propriation bills that failed of passage be- 
tween 1876 and 1916 appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for June 28, 1916, on 
pages 10152-10153. 

Analysis of the 22 cloture votes since 1917, 
when a cloture rule was first adopted, in- 
dicates that 4 petitions received the re- 
quired two-thirds majority; 9 obtained a 
majority of the entire membership of the 
Senate; 15 obtained a majority of those 
present and voting; 6 obtained only a mi- 
nority of those present and voting; and 1 
resulted in a tle vote. The cloture rule of 
1917 was drafted by a conference committee 
of 5 Democrats and 5 Republicans named by 
their respective party organizations: This 
committee stated that its purpose was to 
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formulate a rule that would “terminate suc- 
cessful filbustering.” 

If the purpose of the cloture rule is “to 
terminate successful filibustering,” experi- 
ence shows that it has failed to achieve its 
purpose in 18 out of 22 times, Experience 
also shows that a majority (of the entire 
membership) cloture rule would have failed 
of such a purpose 13 out of 22 times, Ex- 
perience further shows that a simple ma- 
jority cloture rule would have failed to stop 
successful filibusters in one-third of the 
cases in which cloture has been invoked 
since 1917. 

The summary of the arguments for and 
against filibustering indicates that there is 
much to be said on both sides, 

Review of proposed remedies for obstruc- 
tion in the Senate reveals the repetition of 
the same basic suggestions for more than a 
century. They boil down to four: majority 
cloture, the previous question, a rule of 
relevancy, and more effective enforcement of 
existing rules. 

The principal sources of information on 
the limitation of debate in the Senate, used 
in this report, are: 

Bendiner, Robert, Battle of filibustering: 
new round opens. New York Times maga- 
zine, September 14, 1952. 

Burdette, Franklin, Filibustering in the 
Senate (1940), 252 pages. 

Douglas, Paul H., The fight against the 
filibuster. New Republic, January 12, 1953, 
pages 6-8. 

Furber, George P., Precedents relating to 
the privileges of the Senate of the United 
States (1893), Senate Miscellaneous Docu- 
ment No. 68, 52d Congress, 2d session, 
“Limitation of Debate,” pages 217-230. 

Gilfry, Henry H., Senate Precedents, 1789- 
1909, pages 334-342. 

Harris, Senator Isham Green, speech in 
Senate reviewing movement to limit Senate 
debate, 1806-91. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
5lst Congress, 2d session, January 22, 1891, 
pages 1669-71. 

Haynes, George H., The Senate of the 
United States (1938), vol. 1, chapter VIII, 
“Debate in the Senate.” 

Maslow, Will, “PEPC—A case history in 
Parliamentary Maneuver.” University of 
Chicago Law Review, June 1946, pages 407- 
445. 

Maslow, Will, Limitation of debate in 
State legislatures. (In extension of remarks 
of William Benton, of Connecticut, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 98, pt. 10, p. A3491.) 

Rogers, Lindsay, The American Senate 
(1926), chapter V. 

Willoughby, W. F., Principles of Legisla- 
tive Organization and Administration 
(1934), pages 486-500. 

Congressional Digest, 
February 1953. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, passim. 

Control of Obstruction in Congress, Edi- 
torial Research Reports, April 4, 1935. 

Majority Cloture for the Senate, Editorial 
Research Reports, March 19, 1947. 

Senate Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. Hearings and/or reports on limi- 
tation of debate in the Senate. 80th, 8lst, 
82d, and 83d Congresses. 

Senate Journal, passim. 

Senate Rules and the Senate as a Con- 
tinuing Body. Senate Document No. 4, 83d 
Congress, 1st session. 

This report has been prepared by George 
B. Galloway. Copies are available to Sen- 
ators upon request. 


Ernest S. GRIFFITH, 
Director, Legislative Reference Service. 


PRESENT SENATE RULES RELATING TO DEBATE 
Rule VII —Morning business 

3. Until the morning business shall have 

been concluded, and so announced from the 

Chair, or until the honor of 1 o'clock has 

arrived, no motion to proceed to the consid- 


November 1926- 
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eration of any bill, resolution, report of a 
committee, or other subject upon the calen- 
dar shall be entertained by the presiding 
officer, unless by unanimous consent; and 
if such consent be given, the motion shall 
not be subject to amendment, and shall be 
decided without debate upon the merits of 
the subject proposed to be taken up. Pro- 
vided, however, That on Mondays the calen- 
dar shall be called under rule VIII, and dur- 
ing the morning hour no motion shall be 
entertained to proceed to the consideration 
of any bill, resolution, report of a commit- 
tee, or other subject upon the calendar ex- 
cept the motion to continue the considera- 
tion of a bill, resolution, report of a 
committee, or other subject against objec- 
tion as provided in rule VIII (Jefferson's 
Manual, sec. XIV.) 

5. Every petition or memorial shall be 
signed by the petitioner or memorialist and 
have indorsed thereon a brief statement of 
its contents, and shall be presented and re- 
ferred without debate But no petition or 
memorial * or other paper signed by citizens 
or subjects of a foreign power shall be re- 
ceived, unless the same be transmitted to 
the Senate by the President. (Jefferson's 
Manual, sec, XIX.) 

7. The presiding officer may at any time 
lay, and it shall be in order at any time for 
a Senator to move to lay, before the Senate, 
any bill or other matter sent to the Senate 
by the President or the House of Represent- 
atives, and any question pending at that 
time shall be suspended for this purpose.’ 
Any motion so made shall be determined 
without debate. (Jefferson's Manual, sec. 
XIV.) 

Rule VilI—Order of business 


At the conclusion of the morning business 
for each day, unless upon motion the Sen- 
ate shall at any time otherwise order, the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration of 
the Calendar of Bills and Resolutions, and 
continue such consideration until 2 o'clock,’ 
and bills and resolutions that are not ob- 
jected to shall be taken up in their order, 
and each Senator shall be entitled to speak 
once and for 5 minutes only upon any ques- 
tion and the objection may be interposed at 
any stage of the proceedings, but upon mo- 
tion the Senate may continue such consid- 
eration; and this order shall commence im- 
mediately after the call for concurrent and 
other resolutions, and shall take precedence 
of the unfinished business and other special 
orders. But if the Senate shall proceed with 
the consideration of any matter notwith- 
standing an objection, the foregoing provi- 
sions touching debate shall not apply. (Jef- 
ferson’s Manual, sec. XIV.) 

All motions made before 2 o’clock to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of any matter shall 
be determined without debate.’ (Jefferson's 
Manual, sec. XIV.) 


1As amended Senate Journal 548, 59-1, 
May 31, 1906. 

2 As amended Senate Journal 427, 428, 50- 
1, March 6, 1888. 

*On motion by Mr. Manderson: Ordered, 
That when petitions and memorials are or- 
dered printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the order shall be deemed to apply to the 
body of the petition only, and the names 
attached to said petition or memorial shall 
not be printed unless specially ordered by 
the Senate. (Senate Journal 280, 49-2, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1887.) 

*As amended Senate Journal 431, 48-1, 
March 17, 1884. 

*Mr. Hoar submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to: Resolved, That after 
today, unless otherwise ordered, the morning 
hour shall terminate at the expiration of 2 
hours after the meeting of the Senate. (Sen- 
ate Journal 1266, 50-1, Aug. 10, 1888.) 

“As amended, Senate Journal 442, 48-1, 
Mar. 19, 1884. 
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Rule 1X—Order of business 


Immediately after the consideration of 
cases not objected to upon the calendar is 
completed, and not later than 2 o'clock if 
there shall be no special orders for that time, 
the Calendar of General Orders shall be 
taken up and proceeded with in its order, be- 
ginning with the first subject on the cal- 
endar next after the last subject disposed of 
in proceeding with the calendar; and in such 
case the following motions shall be in order 
at any time as priviliged motions, save as 
against a motion to adjourn, or to proceed 
to the consideration of executive business, or 
questions of privilege, to wit: 

First. A motion to proceed to the consid- 
eration of an appropriation or revenue bill. 

Second. A motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of any other bill on the calendar, 
which motion shall not be open to amend- 
ment. 

Third. A motion to pass over the pending 
subject, which if carried shall have the effect 
to leave such subject without prejudice in 
its place on the calendar. 

Fourth. A motion to place such subject 
at the foot of the calendar. 

Each of the foregoing motions shall be de- 
cided without debate and shall have preced- 
ence in the order above named, and may be 
submitted as in the nature and with all the 
rights of questions of order. (Jefferson's 
Manual, secs. XIV, XXXIII.) 


Rule X—Special orders 


2, When two or more special orders have 
been made for the same time, they shall 
have precedence according to the order in 
which they were severally assigned, and that 
order shall only be changed by direction of 
the Senate. 

And all motions to change such order, or 
to proceed to the consideration of other 
business, shall be decided without debate.’ 
(Jefferson’s Manual, secs. XVIII, XXXIII.) 


Rule XI—Objection to reading a paper 


When the reading of a paper is called for, 
and objected to, it shall be determined by a 
vote of the Senate, without debate. (Jeffer- 
son’s Manual, sec. XXXII.) 


Rule XIX—Debate 


1. When a Senator desires to speak, he 
shall rise and address the Presiding Officer, 
and shall not proceed until he is recognized, 
and the Presiding Officer shall recognize the 
Senator who shall first address him. No 
Senator shall interrupt another Senator in 
debate without his consent, and to obtain 
such consent he shall first address the Pre- 
siding Officer; and no Senator shall speak 
more than twice upon any one question in 
debate on the same day without leave of the 
Senate, which shall be determined without 
debate. (Jefferson’s Manual, secs. XVII, 
XXXIX.) 

2. No Senator in debate shall, directly or 
indirectly, by any form of words impute to 
another Senator or to other Senators any 
conduct or motive unworthy or unbecoming 
a Senator’ (Jefferson's Manual, sec. XVII.) 

3. No Senator in debate shall refer offen- 
sively to any State of the Union.’ 

4. If any Senator, in speaking or othewise, 
transgress the rules of the Senate, the Pre- 
siding Officer shall, or any Senator may, call 
him to order; and when a Senator shall be 
called to order he shall sit down, and not 
proceed without leave of the Senate, which, 
if granted, shall be upon motion that he be 
allowed to proceed in order, which motion 
shall be determined without debate. (Jef- 
ferson’s Manual, sec. XVII.) 


‘As amended Senate Journal 442, 48-1, 
March 19, 1884. 

s As amended Senate Journal 301, 57-1, 
April 8, 1902. 

*As amended Senate Journal 71, 63-2, 
January 14, 1914. 
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5. If a Senator be called to order for words 
spoken in debate, upon the demand of the 
Senator or of any other Senator, the excep- 
tionable words shall be taken down in writ- 
ing, and read at the table for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. (Jefferson’s Manual, 
sec. XVII.) 

Rule XX—Questions of order 

1. A question of order may be raised at 
any stage of the proceedings, except when 
the Senate is dividing, and, unless submitted 
to the Senate, shall be decided by the Pre- 
siding Officer without debate, subject to an 
appeal to the Senate. When an appeal is 
taken, any subsequent question of order 
which may arise before the decision of such 
appeal shall be decided by the Presiding 
Officer without debate; and every appeal 
therefrom shall be decided at once, and 
without debate; and any appeal may be laid 
on the table without prejudice to the pend- 
ing proposition, and thereupon shall be held 
as affirming the decision of the Presiding 
Officer. (Jefferson's Manual, sec. XXXIII.) 


Rule XXII—Cloture 


2. Notwithstanding the provisions of rule 
III or rule VI or any other rule of the Sen- 
ate, except subsection 3 of rule XXII, at any 
time a motion signed by 16 Senators, to 
bring to a close the debate upon any meas- 
ure, motion, or other matter pending before 
the Senate, or the unfinished business, is 
presented to the Senate, the Presiding Offi- 
cer shall at once state the motion to the 
Senate, and 1 hour after the Senate meets 
on the following calendar day but one, he 
shall lay the motion before the Senate and 
direct that the Secretary call the roll, and, 
upon the ascertainment that a quorum is 
present, the Presiding Officer shall, without 
debate, submit to the Senate by a yea-and- 
nay vote the question: 

“Is it the sense of the Senate that the de- 
bate shall be brought to a close?” 

And if that question shall be decided in 
the affirmative by two-thirds of the Senators 
duly chosen and sworn, then said measure, 
motion, or other matter pending before the 
Senate, or the unfinished business, shall be 
the unfinished business to the exclusion of 
all other business until disposed of. 

Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled to 
speak in all more than 1 hour on the meas- 
ure, motion, or other matter pending before 
the Senate. or the unfinished business, the 
amendments thereto, and motions affecting 
the same, and it shall be the duty of the 
Presiding Officer to keep the time of each 
Senator who speaks, Except by unanimous 
consent, no amendment shall be in order 
after the vote to bring the debate to a close, 
unless the same has been presented and read 
prior to that time. No dilatory motion, or 
dilatory amendment, or amendment not ger- 
mane shall be in order, Points of order, in- 
cluding questions of relevancy, and appeals 
from the decision of the Presiding Officer, 
shall be decided without debate. 

3. The provisions of the last paragraph of 
rule VIII (prohibiting debate on motions 
made before 2 o'clock) and of subsection 2 
of this rule shall not apply to any motion 
to proceed to the consideration of any mo- 
tion, resolution, or proposal to change any of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate. 

Rule XXVII—Reports of conference 
committees 

1. The presentation of reports of commit- 
tees of conference shall always be in order, 
except when the Journal is being read or a 
question of order or a motion to adjourn is 
pending, or while the Senate is dividing; 
and when received the question of proceed- 
ing to the consideration of the report, if 
raised, shall be immediately put, and shall 
be determined without debate. (Jefferson's 
Manual, sec. XLVL) 


1 As amended, Senate Journal, 173, 81-1, 
March 17, 1949. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF EFFORTS TO LIMIT 
DEBATE IN THE SENATE 


In 1604 the practice of limiting debate in 
some form was introduced in the British 
Parliament by Sir Henry Vane. It became 
known in parliamentary procedure as the 
“previous question” and is described in sec- 
tion 34 of Jefferson’s Manual of Parliamen- 
tary Practice, as follows: 

“When any question is before the House, 
any Member may move a previous question, 
whether that question (called the main 
question) shall not be put. If it passes in 
the affirmative, then the main question is to 
be put immediately, and no man may speak 
anything further to it, either to add or alter.” 

In 1778 the Journals of the Continental 
Congress also show that the “previous ques- 
tion” was used. Section 10 of the Rules of 
the Continental Congress reading: “When 
a question is before the House no motion 
shall be received unless for an amendment, 
for the previous question, to postpone the 
consideration of the main question, or to 
commit it.” In the British Parliament and 
the Continental Congress the “previous ques- 
tion” was used to avoid discussion of a deli- 
cate subject or one which might have inju- 
rious consequences. 


1789 


The first Senate adopted 19 rules, of which 
the following relate to debate in, and taking 
the time of, the Senate: 

2. No Member shall speak to another, or 
otherwise interrupt the business of the Sen- 
ate, or read any printed paper while the 
Journals or public papers are reading, or 
when any Member is speaking in any debate. 

3. Every Member, when he speaks, shall 
address the Chair, standing in his place, and 
when he has finished shall sit down. 

4. No Member shall speak more than twice 
in any one debate on the same day, without 
leave of the Senate. 

6. No motion shall be debated until the 
same shall be seconded. 

8, When a question is before the Senate, 
no motion shall be received unless for an 
amendment, for the previous question, or 
for postponing the main question, or to com- 
mit, or to adjourn. 

9. The previous question being moved and 
seconded, the question from the Chair shall 
be: “Shall the main question be now put?” 
And if the nays prevail, the main question 
shall not then be put. 

11. When the yeas and nays shall be called 
for by one-fifth of the Members present, 
each Member called upon shall, unless for 
special reasons he be excused by the Senate, 
declare, openly and without debate, his as- 
sent or dissent to the question. 


1806 


When the rules were modified in 1806, 
reference to the previous question was omit- 
ted. It had been moved only 4 times and 
used only 3 times during the 17 years from 
1789 to 1806. Its omission from the written 
rules left its status in general parliamentary 
law unchanged, 

1807 

In the following year, 1807, debate on an 
amendment at the third reading of a bill 
was also forbidden and from this time until 
1846 there were no further limitations on 
debate in the Senate. 

1841 

On July 12, 1841, Henry Clay brought forth 
a proposal for the introduction of the “pre- 
vious question,” which he stated was neces- 
sary by the abuse which the minority had 
made of the privilege of unlimited debate. 
In opposing Clay’s motion, Senator Calhoun 
said, “There never had been a body in this 
or any other country in which, for such a 
length of time, so much dignity and decorum 
of debate had been maintained.” Clay’s pro- 
position met with very considerable opposi- 
tion and was abandoned. Clay also proposed 
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adoption of the “hour rule” for the same 
purpose, but his proposal was not accepted. 


1846 


A species of cloture is the unanimous con- 
sent agreement. This is a device for limiting 
debate and expediting the passage of legisla- 
tion which dates back to 1846 when it was 
used to fix a day for a vote on the Oregon 
bill. Such agreements are frequently used 
to fix an hour at which the Senate will vote, 
without further debate, on a pending pro- 
posal, 

1850 

On July 27, 1850, Senator Douglas sub- 
mitted a resolution permitting the use of 
the “previous question.” The resolution was 
debated and laid on the table after consid- 
erable opposition had been expressed. 


1862 


As the business to be transacted by the 
Senate increased, proposals to limit debate 
were introduced frequently in the following 
Congresses, but none were adopted until the 
Civil War. On January 21, 1862, Senator 
Wade introduced a resolution stating that 
“in consideration in secret session of subjects 
relating to the rebellion, debate should be 
confined to the subject matter and limited 
to 5 minutes, except that 5 minutes be al- 
lowed any member to explain or oppose a 
pertinent amendment.” On January 29, 
1862, the resolution was debated and adopted. 


1868 


In 1868 a rule was adopted providing that: 
“Motions to take up or to proceed to the 
consideration of any question shall be de- 
termined without debate, upon the merits 
of the question proposed to be considered.” 
The object of this rule, according to Sen- 
ator Edmunds, was to prevent a practice 
which had grown up in the Senate, “when 
a question was pending, and a Senator 
wished to deliver a speech on some other 
question, to move to postpone the pending 
order to deliver their speech on the other 
question.” According to Mr. Turnbull the 
object of the rules was to prevent the con- 
sumption of time in debate over business 
to be taken up. The rule was interpreted 
as presenting debate on the merits of a 
question when a proposal to postpone it 
was made. 

1869 


A resolution pertaining to the adoption of 
the previous question was introduced in 
1869, and 3 other resolutions limiting debate 
in some form were introduced in the first 
half of 1870. 

1870 


Senate, on appeal, sustained decision of 
Chair that a Senator may read in debate a 
paper that is irrelevant to the subject mat- 
ter under consideration (July 14, 1870). 

On December 6, 1870, in the 3d session 
of the 41st Congress, Senator Anthony, of 
Rhode Island, introduced the following 
resolution: “On Monday next, at 1:00, the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration of 
the calendar and bills that are not objected 
to shall be taken up in their order; and each 
Senator shall be entitled to speak once and 
for 5 minutes, only, on each question; and 
this order shall be enforced daily at 1:00 
till the end of the calendar is reached, 
unless upon motion, the Senate should at 
any time otherwise order.” On the follow- 
ing day, December 7, 1870, the resolution 
was adopted. This so-called Anthony rule 
for the expedition of business was the most 
important limitation of debate yet adopted 
by the Senate. The rule was interpreted 
as placing no restraints upon the minority, 
however, inasmuch as a single objection 
could prevent its application to the subject 
under consideration. 

1871 


On February 22, 1871, another important 
motion was adopted which had been in- 
troduced by Senator Pomeroy and which 
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allowed amendments to appropriation bills 
to be laid on the table without prejudice to 
the bill, 
1872 
Since a precedent established in 1872 the 
practice has been that a Senator cannot be 
taken from the floor for irrelevancy in de- 
bate, 
1872 
On April 19, 1872, a resolution was intro- 
duced, “that during the remainder of the 
session it should be in order, in the consider- 
ation of appropriation bills, to move to con- 
fine debate by any Senator, on the pending 
motion to 5 minutes.” On April 29, 1872, 
this resolution was finally adopted, 33 yeas 
to 13 nays. The necessity for some limita- 
tion of debate to expedite action on these 
annual supply measures caused the adoption 
of similar resolutions. at most of the suc- 
ceeding sessions of Congress. 
1873 
In March 1873, Senator Wright submitted 
a resolution reading in part, that debate shall 
be confined to and be relevant to the subject 
matter before the Senate, etc., and that the 
previous question may be demanded by a 
majority vote or in some modified form. 
On a vote in the Senate to consider this 
resolution the nays were 30 and the yeas 25. 


1879 


Chair counted a quorum to determine 
whether enough Senators were present to 
do business, 

1880 

From 1873 to 1880, 9 other resolutions were 
introduced confining and limiting debate in 
some form. On February 3, 1880, in the 2d 
session of the 46th Congress, the famous 
Anthony rule which was first adopted on 
December 7, 1870, was made a standing rule 
of the Senate as rule VIII. In explaining 
the rule, Senator Anthony said “That rule 
applies only to the unobjected cases on the 
calendar, so as to relieve the calendar from 
the unobjected cases. There are a great 
many bills that no Senator objects to, but 
they are kept back in their order by dis- 
puted cases. If we once relieve the calendar 
of unobjected cases, we can go through with 
it in order without any limitation of debate. 
That is the purpose of the proposed rule. 
It has been applied in several sessions and 
has been found to work well with the general 
approbation of the Senate.” 

1881 

On February 16, 1881, a resolution to 
amend the Anthony rule was introduced. 
This proposed to require the objection of at 
least five Senators to pass over a bill on the 
calendar, The resolution was objected to 
as a form of “previous question,” and de- 
feated. Senator Edmunds in opposing the 
resolution said, “I would rather not a single 
bill shall pass between now and the 4th 
day of March than to introduce into this 
body, which is the only one where there is 
free debate and the only one which can un- 
der its rules discuss fully. I think it is of 
greater importance to the public interest 
in the long run and in the short run that 
every bill on your calendar should fail than 
that any Senator should be cut off from the 
right of expressing his opinion * * * upon 
every measure that is to be voted upon 
here.” 

1881 

Senate agreed for remainder of session to 
limit debate to 15 minutes on a motion to 
consider a bill or resolution, no Senator to 
speak more than once or for longer than 5 
minutes (February 12, 1881). 

1882 

On February 27, 1882, the Anthony rule 
was amended by the Senate, so that if the 
majority decided to take up a bill on the 
calendar after objection, was made, that 
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then the ordinary rules of debate without 
limitation would apply. The Anthony rule 
could only work when there was no objec- 
tion whatever to any bill under considera- 
tion. When the regular morning hour was 
not found sufficient for the consideration 
of all unobjected cases on the calendar, spe- 
cial times were often set aside for the con- 
sideration of the Calendar under the An- 
thony rule. 

On March 15, 1882, a rule was considered 
whereby “a vote to lay on the table a pro- 
posed amendment shall not carry with it the 
pending measure.” In reference to this rule 
Senator Hoar (Massachusetts, Republican) 
said: “Under the present rule it is in the 
power of a single Member of the Senate to 
compel practically the Senate to discuss any 
question whether it wants to or not and 
whether it be germane to the pending meas- 
ure or not * * * . This proposed amend- 
ment to rules simply permits, after the mover 
of the amendment, who of course has the 
privilege, in the first place, has made his 
speech, a majority of the Senate if it sees fit 
to dissever that amendment from the pend- 
ing measure and to require it to be brought 
up separately at some other time or not at 
all.” This proposed rule is now rule XVII, 
of the present standing rules of the Senate. 


1883 


On December 10, 1883, Senator Frye, of 
Maine, chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
reported a general revision of the Senate 
rules. This revision included a provision for 
the “previous question.” Amendments in 
the Senate struck this provision out. 


1884 


On January 11, 1884, the present Senate 
rules were revised and adopted. 

On March 19, 1884, two resolutions intro- 
duced by Senator Harris were considered and 
agreed to by the Senate as follows: 

(1) “That the eighth rule of the Senate 
be amended by adding thereto: All motions 
made before 2 o'clock to proceed to the con- 
sideration of any matter shall be determined 
without debate.” 

(2) “That the 10th rule of the Senate be 
amended by adding thereto: And all mo- 
tions to change such order or to proceed to 
the consideration of other business shall be 
decided without debate.” 

From this time until 1890 there were 15 
different resolutions introduced to amend 
the Senate rules as to limitations of debate, 
all of which failed of adoption. 

Senate agreed (March 17) to amend rule 7 
by adding thereto the following words: 

“The Presiding Officer may at any time lay, 
and it shall be in order at any time for a 
Senator to move to lay, before the Senate 
any bill or other matter sent to the Senate 
by the President or the House of Representa- 
tives, and any question pending at that time 
shall be suspended for this purpose. Any 
motion so made shall be determined without 
debate.” 

1886 


Senate agreed to strike out the words, 
“without debate,” from that part of rule 13 
which provided that “every motion to re- 
consider shall be decided by a majority vote” 
(June 21, 1886). 

1890 


Hoar, Blair, Edmunds, and Quay submitted 
various resolutions for limiting debate in 
various ways (August 1890). 

On December 29, 1890, Senator Aldrich in- 
troduced a cloture resolution in connection 
with Lodge’s “force bill,” which was being 
filibustered against. The resolution read, in 
part, as follows: “When any bill, resolution, 
or other question shall have been under 
consideration for a considerable time, it shall 
be in order for any Senator to demand that 
debate thereon be closed. On such demand 
no debate shall be in order, and pending 
such demand no other motion, except one 
motion to adjourn, shall be made * + +” 


July 28 


There were five test votes on the cloture 
proposal which “commanded various major- 
ities, but in the end it could not be carried 
in the Senate because of a filibuster against 
it which merged into a filibuster on the 
‘force bill.’” 
1893 

Platt, Hoar, Hill, and Gallinger intro- 
duced resolutions for cloture by majority ac- 
tion during a filibuster against repeal of 
the silver purchase law, which evoked ex- 
tended discussion. 

Sherman (Ohio) urged a study of Senate 
rules with a view to their revision and the 
careful limitation of debate. 


1897 


Chair ruled on March 3, 1897, that quorum 
calls could not be ordered unless business 
had intervened. 

1902 

Senate agreed (April 8) to amend rule 19 
by inserting at the beginning of clause 2 
thereof the following: 

“No Senator in debate shall directly or in- 
directly by any form of words impute to 
another Senator or to other Senators any 
conduct or motive unworthy or unbecoming 
a Senator. 

“No Senator in debate shall refer offen- 
sively to any State of the Union.” 


1908 


Three important interpretations of the 
rules were adopted in the course of the fili- 
buster against the Aldrich-Vreeland currency 
bill: (1) the Chair might count a quorum, 
if one were physically present, even on a 
vote, whether or not Senators answered to 
their names; (2) mere debate would not be 
considered business, and therefore more than 
debate must take place between quorum 
calls; (3) Senators could by enforcement of 
the rules be restrained from speaking on the 
same subject more than twice in the same 
day. 

1911 

April 6, 1911, Senator Root, of New York, 
submitted a resolution requesting the Com- 
mittee on Rules to suggest an amendment to 
the Senate rules whereby the Senate could 
obtain more effective control over its proce- 
dure. No action was taken on the resolu- 
tion. 

1914 

Smith (Georgia) proposed a rule of rele- 
vancy. 

Senate decreed, September 17, that Sena- 
tors could not yield for any purpose, even for 
a question, without unanimous consent; but 
reversed itself on this ruling the next day, 
September 18. 

1915 

February 8, 1915, Senator Reed, of Mis- 
souri, introduced a resolution to amend rule 
XXII whereby debate on the ship purchase 
bill, “S. 6845 shall cease, and the Senate shall 
proceed to vote thereon * * *.” The resolu- 
tion did not pass in this session. 

1916 

From December 1915 to September 8, 1916, 
the first or “long” session of the 64th Con- 
gress, there were 5 resolutions introduced 
to amend rule XXII. The resolutions acted 
upon were Senate Resolution 131 and Senate 
Resolution 149. On May 16, 1916, the Com- 
mittee on Rules reported out favorably (S. 
Res. 195) as a substitute for Senate Resolu- 
tion 131 and Senate Resolution 149, which 
had been referred to it, and submitted a 
report (No. 447). The resolution was de- 
bated but did not come to a vote. 

1916 AND 1920 

Democratic national platforms for both 
years included a statement that: “We favor 
such alteration of the rules of proceedure of 
the Senate of the United States as will 
permit the prompt transaction of the Na- 
tion’s legislative business.’ 
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1917 


March 4, 1917, President Wilson made a 
speech in which he referred to the armed 
ship bill, defeated by filibustering. The 
President said, in part, “The Senate has no 
rules by which debate can be limited or 
brought to an end, no rules by which debat- 
ing motions of any Kind can be prevented. 
* * * The Senate of the United States is the 
only legislative body in the world which can- 
not act when its majority is ready for ac- 
tion. * * * The only remedy is that the 
rules of the Senate shall be altered that it 
canjact, Coe en 

On March 5, 1917, the Senate was called 
in extraordinary session by the President be- 
cause of failure on the armed ship bill in 
the 64th Congress. 

On March 7, 1917, Senator Walsh, of Mon- 
tana, introduced a cloture resolution (S. 
Res. 5) authorizing a committee to draft a 
substitute for rule XXII, limiting debate. 
Senator Martin also introduced a resolution 
amending rule XXII similar to S. 195, favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on Rules in 
the 64th Congress. The Martin resolution 
was debated at length and adopted March 8, 
1917, 76 yeas, 3 nays, as the current amend- 
ment to rule XXII. 

1918 


On May 4, 1918, Senator Underwood intro- 
duced a resolution (S. Res. 235) further 
amending rule XXII, reestablishing the use 
of the “previous question” and limiting de- 
bate during the war period. 

On May 31, 1918, the Committee on Rules 
favorably reported out Senate Resolution 235 
with a report (No. 472). 

June 3, 1918, the Senate debated the reso- 
lution and Senator Borah offered an amend- 
ment. 

June 11, 1918, the Senate further debated 
the resolution and a unanimous consent 
agreement was reached to vote on the meas- 
ure. 

June 12, 1918, the resolution was further 
amended, by Senator Cummins. 

June 13, 1918, the Senate rejected the 
resolution, nays 41 and yeas 34. 


1921 


From March 4, 1921, to March 4, 1923, dur- 
ing the 67th Congress, five resolutions were 
introduced to limit debate in some form, 
These were referred to the Committee on 
Rules. 

1922 

On November 29, 1922, upon the occasion 
of the famous filibuster against the Dyer 
antilynching bill, a point of order was raised 
by the Republican floor leader against the 
methods of delay employed by the obstruc- 
tionists which, had the Chair sustained it, 
would have established a significant prece- 
dent in the Senate as it did in the House. 
The incident occurred as follows: 

Immediately upon the convening of the 
Senate, the leader of the filibuster made a 
motion to adjourn. Mr. Curtis made the 
point of order that under rule III no motion 
was in order until the Journal had been 
read. He also made the additional point of 
order that the motion to adjourn was dila- 
tory. To sustain his point, Mr. Curtis said: 
“I know we have no rule of the Senate with 
reference to dilatory motions. We are a 
legislative body, and we are here to do busi- 
ness and not to retard business. It is a 
well-stated principle that in any legislative 
body where the rules do not cover questions 
that may arise general parliamentary rules 
must apply. 

“The same question was raised in the 
House of Representatives when they had no 
rule on the question of dilatory motions, 
It was submitted to the Speaker of the 
House, Mr. Reed, Mr. Speaker Reed held 
that, notwithstanding there was no rule of 
the House upon the question, general par- 
liamentary law applied, and he sustained 
the point of order.” 
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The Vice President sustained Mr. Curtis’ 
first point of order in regard to rule III but 
did not rule on the point that the motion 
was dilatory. 

Senate Republicans voted 32 to 1 in party 
conference on May 25 for majority cloture 
on reyenue and appropriation bills, 


1925 

On March 4, 1925, the Vice President, 
Charles G. Dawes, delivered his inaugural 
address to the Senate, in which he recom- 
mended that debate be further limited in 
the Senate. 

On March 5, 1925, Senator Underwood in- 
troduced the following cloture resolution 
(S. Res. 3) embodying the Vice President's 
recommendation on further limitation of 
debate, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

“Resolved, That the rules of the Senate be 
amended by adding thereto, in lieu of the 
rule adopted by the Senate for the limita- 
tion of debate on March 8, 1917, the follow- 
ing: 
“1. There shall be a motion for the pre- 
vious question which, being ordered by a 
majority of Senators voting if a quorum be 
present, shall have the effect to cut off all 
debate, and bring the Senate to a direct 
vote upon the immediate question or ques- 
tions on which it has been asked and or- 
dered. The previous question may be asked 
and ordered upon a single motion, a series 
of motions allowable under the rules, or an 
amendment or amendments, or may be 
made to embrace all authorized motions or 
amendments and include the bill to its 
passage or rejection. It shall be in order, 
pending the motion for, or after previous 
question shall have been ordered on its 
passage, for the presiding officer to entertain 
and submit a motion to commit, with or 
without instruction, to a standing or select 
committee, 

“2. All motions for the previous question 
shall, before being submitted to the Senate, 
be seconded by a majority, by tellers if de- 
manded. 

“3. When a motion for the previous ques- 
tion has been seconded, it shall be in order, 
before final vote is taken thereon, for each 
Senator to debate the proposition to be 
voted for 1 hour.” 

Other resolutions introduced in the 1st 
session of the 69th Congress limiting debate 
were Senate Resolution 25; Senate Resolu- 
tion 225; Senate Resolution 217; Senate Res- 
olution 59; Senate Resolution 77; Senate 
Resolution 76, which were also referred to 
the Committee on Rules. 


1925 


Robinson (Arkansas) said: “No change in 
the written rules of the Senate is necessary 
to prevent irrelevant debate. Parliamentary 
procedures everywhere contemplates that a 
speaker shall limit his remarks to the sub- 
ject under consideration. The difficulty 
grows out of the failure of the presiding 
officer of the Senate to enforce this rule.” 

Jones (Washington) proposed a threefold 
plan of reform: (1) Extend the existing 
rule which forbids amendments not germane 
to appropriation bills to general legislation; 
(2) compel Senators to confine their remarks 
to the subject under consideration unless 
permitted by unanimous consent to do oth- 
erwise; (3) limit debate on measures other 
than revenue or appropriation bills after 
they have been under consideration 10 days 
and it has been impossible to reach a unani- 
mous-consent agreement for their disposal. 

Fess and Jones introduced resolutions for 
& rule of relevancy. 

1926 

Underwood (Alabama) offered a resolution 
to limit debate by majority vote to appro- 
priation and revenue bills, 

1933 


Adoption of 20th amendment (February 
6, 1933), by doing away with short sessions, 
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would eliminate filibusters, so Norris be- 
lieved. But subsequent events demonstrated 
that filibustering minorities are still able 
to delay urgent legislation. The final ses- 
sions of the 73d and 74th Congresses, the first 
2 to function under the amendment, ended 
in filibusters. 
1935 

Chair ruled that a quorum call is the 
transaction of business and that Senators 
who yield for that purpose lose the floor. 
Under this ruling, a speaker yielding twice 
for quorum calls, if they are in order, while 
the same question is before the Senate, is 
unable to regain the floor on that question 
during the same legislative day. 

1939 

Reorganization Act of 1939 (Public Law 
19, 76th Cong., 1st sess.) limited debate to 
10 hours, to be divided equally between 
those for and against, upon a resolution to 
disapprove a Presidential reorganization pro- 
posal. 

1945 

The Reorganization Act of 1945 (Public 
Law 263, 79th Cong. lst sess.) contained 
the same “antifilibuster rule” as the Re- 
organization Act of 1939. This rule reads: 
“Debate on the resolution shall be limited 
to not to exceed 10 hours, which shall be 
equally divided between those favoring and 
those opposing the resolution. A motion 
further to limit debate shall not be de- 
batable. No amendment to, or motion to 
recommit, the resolution shall be in order, 
and it shall not be in order to move to re- 
consider the vote by which the resolution is 
agreed to or disagreed to.” 

1946 

Republican steering committee delegated 
Senator Saltonstall to prepare an amend- 
ment to rule 22 “so that the various dila- 
tory methods of preventing its application 
can be eliminated” (May 21, 1946). 

Knowland proposed (S. Res. 312) new 
standing rule prohibiting the receipt or con- 
sideration of any amendment to any bill or 
resolution which is not germane or relevant 
to the subject matter thereof. Referred to 
Rules Committee (July 25, 1946). 

Moses urged thorough study of the rules 
of the Senate “to the end of completely 
revising them.” He also submitted a res- 
olution (S. Res, 314) directing the Parlia- 
mentarian of the Senate to “prepare a 
complete and annotated digest” of its prece- 
dents (July 25, 1946). Referred to Rules 
Committee. (The Parliamentarian is com- 
Piling the precedents of the Senate under 
authority of a similar resolution passed sey- 
eral years ago.) 

1947 

Saltonstall, Knowland, Morse, and Pepper 
introduced resolutions to amend rule 22 so 
as to make cloture apply to any measure or 
motion or other matter pending before the 
Senate by a majority vote of those voting or 
by a majority vote of the entire member- 
ship of the Senate. Rules Committee on 
April 3, 1917, reported a resoluiton (S. Res. 
25) amending rule 22 by making cloture ap- 
ply to “any measure, motion, or other mat- 
ter pending before the Senate or the un- 
finished business,” but making no change 
in the current voting requirements of rule 
22 or in the limitation of debate after clo- 
ture is invoked. 

Pepper (Florida) revived suggestion that 
Senate adopt a new rule making irrelevant 
‘debate out of order. He also proposed to 
limit debate on a motion to make any sub- 
ject the unfinished business of the Senate, 
to make such a motion privileged, and have 
it decided by majority vote. 

Hotianp (Florida) suggested that majority 
cloture be adopted only for the closing day or 
days of a session and that two-thirds cloture 
be required at other times. 
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1948 


On July 28 Tobey introduced a resolution 
(S. Res. 270) “that during the present special 
session of the Congress, in the interests of 
efficiency and conservation of time, no Sen- 
ator shall speak more than once, on any sub- 
ject, and no more than 30 minutes thereon.” 
No action. 

Vandenberg, President pro tempore, in sus- 
taining point of order against petition to 
close debate on motion to consider the anti- 
poll tax bill, expressed his belief that: 

“s © + in the final analysis, the Senate has 
no effective cloture rule at all * * * a small 
but determined minority can always prevent 
cloture, under the existing rules * * * a 
very few Senators have it in their power to 
prevent Senate action on anything * * * the 
existing Senate rules regarding cloture do 
not provide conclusive cloture. They still 
leave the Senate, rightly or wrongly, at the 
mercy of unlimited debate ad infinitum” 
(August 2, 1948). 

Republican conference appointed commit- 
tee of 10 Senators to consider and recommend 
Tevision of existing cloture rule (August 
1948). Members of this committee were: 
Brooks (chairman), Wherry, Hickenlooper, 
Knowland, Lodge, Jenner, Bricker, Ives, 
Ferguson, Saltonstall. 


1949 


During the 81st Congress 8 resolutions were 
introduced to amend the cloture rule, 5 in 
the ist session and 3 in the 2d session. Nine- 
teen Senators joined in sponsoring these 
resolutions: Myers, Morse, Saltonstall, Know- 
land, Ferguson, Ives, Hayden, Wherry, Pepper, 
Humphrey, Lehman, Murray, Thomas of 
Utah, Magnuson, McMahon, Kilgore, Neely, 
Douglas, and Benton. The resolutions were: 
Senate Resolutions 11, 12, 18, 15, 19, 283, 322, 
336. All were referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration which held public 
hearings on the first 5 resolutions on January 
24, 25, 26, 28, 31, and February 1, 1949. After 
a move to discharge the committee, it re- 
ported (Rept. No. 69) without amendment 
the Hayden-Wherry resolution (S. Res. 15) 
on February 17. A motion to take up Senate 
Resolution 15 was considered in the Senate 
at intervals from February 28 to March 17, 
1949, when it was amended and agreed to. 
On March 10 a motion was presented to close 
debate on the motion to consider Senate 
Resolution 15. Mr. RUssELL made a point of 
order against the cloture motion which was 
overruled by the Chair. On appeal from the 
decision of the Chair, the decision of the 
Chair was not sustained on March 11 by a 
vote of 41 to 46. 
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1950 

During the 2d session of the 81st Congress 
3 resolutions were introduced to liberalize 
the cloture rule adopted in 1949. They were 
Senate Resolution 283, by Mr. Saltonstall, 
on May 22, 1950; Senate Resolution 322, by 
Mr. Morse and Mr. Humphrey, on August 2, 
1950; and Senate Resolution 336, by Mr. 
Lehman and 9 others, on August 24, 1950. All 
these resolutions were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, which 
took no action upon them, 

On May 5, 1950, Senator Lucas moved to 
proceed to the consideration of the FEPC 
bill (S. 1728). On May 19 a motion to close 
debate on the motion to take up the FEPC 
bill was defeated by a vote of 52 yeas to 32 
nays. Under the 1949 cloture rule it would 
have required the votes of 64 Senators— 
two-thirds of those duly elected and sworn— 
to close debate. This was the first test of 
the cloture rule as amended in 1949. Re- 
publicans voted 33 for cloture, 6 against. 
Democrats voted 19 for cloture, 26 against. 
Twelve Senators were absent, of whom 9 
were Democrats and 3 were Republicans. 
One of the absentees—Senator Withers, 
Democrat, of Kentucky—was formally an- 
nounced as opposing application of cloture. 
(For discussion of the failure of the new clo- 
ture rule on its first try, see CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 96, pt. 6, pp. 7300-7307.) 

On July 12, 1950, a second attempt to in- 
voke cloture on the motion to permit con- 
sideration of the FEPC bill (S. 1728) was 
defeated by a vote of 55 to 33, 9 votes short 
of the required number. (For further dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of the 1949 
cloture rule, see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
96, pt. 8, pp. 9976-9985.) 

1951-52 

During the 82d Congress four resolutions 
to amend the Senate cloture rule were intro- 
duced: 

Senate Resolution 41, by Mr. Morse and 
Mr. Humphrey, providing for simple ma- 
jority cloture; 

Senate Resolution 52, by Mr. Ives and Mr. 
Lodge, providing for constitutional majority 
(49) cloture; 

Senate Resolution 105, by Mr. Lehman and 
10 others, providing for simple two-thirds 
cloture after a waiting period of 48 hours or, 
alternatively, for simple majority cloture 
after 15 days of debate; and 

Senate Resolution 203, by Mr. Wherry, pro- 
viding for cloture by two-thirds of those 
present and voting. 


Cloture rule and resolutions compared 


Resolution 


5. 


8. Res. 203 
S. Res. 41 and 105. 


-1 Since 1917, 
2 Potentialeffectiveness, had this been the rule since 1917, 


These resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
which held hearings on them on October 2, 
3, 9, and 23, 1951. On March 6, 1952, the 
committee reported favorably on Senate Res- 
olution 203, with an amendment lengthen- 
ing the time limit between the filing of a 
cloture motion and the vote thereon from 1 
to 5 intervening calendar days (S. Rept. No. 
1256, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) . 

` Senate Resolution 203, if adopted, would 
restore the voting requirement for cloture 
which was in effect from 1917 to 1949, i. e. 
two-thirds of those Senators present and 
voting instead of two-thirds of those duly 
chosen and sworn. Senate Resolution 203 
leaves subsection 3 of the present rule XXII 


Voting requirement Effectiveness in clos- 
ing debate 


unaltered, which means that debate would 
remain unlimited on proposals to change any 
of the standing rules of the Senate. 

Dissenting views were filed by Mr. Lodge 
who felt that Senate Resolution 203 “will 
make no practical difference insofar as the 
prevention of future filibusters is con- 
cerned”; by Mr. Hendrickson who urged 
adoption of a simple majority cloture rule; 
and by Mr. Benton who favored Senate Reso- 
lution 105. No further action was taken on 
the subject during 1952. 


1953-54 


During the 83d Congress four resolutions 
to amend the Senate cloture were intro- 
duced. 


July 28 


Senate Resolution 20, by Mr. JENNER, pro- 
viding for cloture by two-thirds of those 
present and voting; 

Senate Resolution 31, by Mr. Ives, provid- 
ing for cloture by a majority of the Senate's 
authorized membership; a 12-day interval 
(exclusive of Sundays and legal holidays) 
between the filing of a cloture petition and 
the vote thereon; and deleting subsection 3 
of rule 22 and all reference to it in subsec- 
tion 2; 

Senate Resolution 63, by Mr. Lehman and 
7 others, repealing subsection 3 of rule XXII 
and providing 2 methods of cloture: by two- 
thirds of those voting after 1 intervening day 
following filing of the petition, or, if this 
failed, by a majority of those voting follow- 
ing an interval of 14 days; and 

Senate Resolution 291, by Mr. MORSE, pro- 
viding for cloture by a majority of those 
voting and repealing subsection 3 of rule 
XXII 


These resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
which, after consideration, favorably re- 
ported. Senate Resolution 20 to the Senate 
with an amendment (S. Rept. 268). The 
resolution was placed on the calendar, but 
no further action was taken. Senate Reso- 
lution 291 was ordered to lie on the table, 
July 22, 1954. Individual views were filed 
by Mr. Green and Mr. Hennincs (S. Rept, 
268). Floor consideration of Senate Resolu- 
tion 20 was objected to on 4 calendar calls 
during the Ist session and on 6 calendar 
calls during the 2d session of the 83d Con- 
gress. 

The major event of the 83d Congress as 
regards efforts to limit debate in the Senate 
was the Anderson motion. At the opening 
of the 83d Congress advocates of majority 
rule in the Senate challenged the concep- 
tion of the Senate as a continuing body, 
They based their strategy on the contention 
of Senator Walsh in 1917 that each new Con- 
gress brings with it a new Senate, entitled 
to consider and adopt its own rules. They 
proposed to move for consideration of new 
rules on the first day of the session and, 
upon the adoption of this motion, to pro- 
pose that all the old rules be adopted with 
the exception of rule XXII. Rule XXII was 
to be changed to allow a majority of all 
Senators (49) to limit debate after 14 days 
of discussion. 

Accordingly, on January 3, 1953, Senator 
ANDERSON, On behalf of himself and 18 other 
Senators, moved that the Senate immediately 
consider the adoption of rules for the Sen- 
ate of the 83d Congress. Senator Taft then 
moved that the Anderson motion be tabled. 
In the ensuing debate the Anderson motion 
was supported by Senators Douglas, Hum- 
phrey, Lehman, Ives, Hendrickson, Neely, 
Morse, and Murray. 

Senator DovcLas told the Senate that the 
Anderson proposal was the only method with 
any hope of success. The 1949 rule, he said, 
“ties our hands once the Senate is fully or- 
ganized. * * * For under it any later pro- 
posal to alter the rules can be filibustered and 
never permitted to come to a vote * * *, 
Therefore, if it be permanently decided that 
the rules of the preceding Senate apply 
automatically as the new Senate organizes, 
we may as well say farewell to any chance 
either for civil rights legislation or needed 
changes in Senate procedure” (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 1, p. 203). 

Opponents of the Anderson motion cen- 
tered principally on the argument that the 
Senate is a continuing body, bound by the 
rules of earlier Senates. They said that this 
thesis was proved because— 

1. Only one-third of the Senate is elected 
every 2 years. 

2. The Constitution did not provide for the 
adoption of new rules every 2 years. 

3. If the Senate had had the power to 
adopt new rules, it had lost that power 
through disuse. 


1958 


4. The Supreme Court, they said, had de- 
cided that the Senate was a continuing 
body. 

Debate against the rules change was led 
by Senator Taft, who announced that the 
Republican policy committee had voted to 
oppose it in caucus; and by Senators Rus- 
sell, Saltonstall, Stennis, Ferguson, Smith 
(New Jersey), Butler (Maryland), Maybanks, 
and Knowland. 

The Anderson motion was finally tabled 
by a vote of 21 to 70, taken on January 7, 
1958. Taft was opposed by 15 Democrats, 5 
Republicans, and 1 Independent. He was 
supported by 41 Republicans and 29 Demo- 
crats. One additional Democrat was paired 
against the Taft motion; and one additional 
Republican was paired for it. 


1955-56 


During the 84th Congress only one resolu- 
tion to amend the cloture rule was presented 
to the Senate. This was Senate Resolution 
108, by Mr. Lehman, on June 14, 1955. On 
that day it was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration; and on June 
29 to the Subcommittee on Rules. No fur- 
ther action was taken on the Lehman resolu- 
tion, Senate Resolution 108 provided (a) 
for cloture by a two-thirds vote of those vot- 
ing “on the following calendar day but one” 
after the presentation of a petition to close 
debate; and (b) for cloture by a majority of 
those voting “on the 14th calendar day there- 
after.” 


OUTSTANDING SENATE FILIBUSTERS FROM 1841 
TO 1955 


1841: A bill to remove the Senate printers 
was filibustered against for 10 days; a bill 
relating to the Bank of the United States 
was filibustered for several weeks and caused 
Clay to introduce his cloture resolution. 

1846: The Oregon bill was filibustered for 
2 months. 

1863: A bill to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus was filibustered. 

1876: An Army appropriation bill was fili- 
bustered against for 12 days, forcing the 
abandonment of a rider which would have 
suspended existing election laws. 

1880: A measure to reorganize the Senate 
was filibustered from March 24 to May 16 by 
an evenly divided Senate, until two Senators 
resigned, giving the Democrats a majority. 

1890: The Blair education bill was filibus- 
tered. The Force bill, providing for Federal 
supervision of elections, was successfully fili- 
bustered for 29 days. This resulted in the 
cloture resolution introduced by Senator 
Aldrich which was also filibustered and the 
resolution failed. 

1893: An unsuccessful filibuster lasting 42 
days was organized against a bill for the re- 
peal of the Silver Purchase Act. 

1901: Senator Carter successfully filibus- 
tered a river and harbor bill because it failed 
to include certain additional appropriations. 

1902: There was a successful filibuster 
against Tri-State bill proposing to admit 
Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Mexico to state- 
hood, because the measure did not include 
all of Indian Territory according to the orig- 
inal boundaries. 

1903: Senator Tillman (South Carolina) 
filibustered against a deficiency appropria- 
tion bill because it failed to include an item 
paying his State a war claim. The item was 
finally replaced in the bill. 

1907: Senator Stone fillbustered against a 
ship-subsidy bill. 

1908: Senator La Follette led a filibuster 
lasting 28 days against the Vreeland-Aldrich 
emergency currency law. The filibuster 
finally failed. 

1911: Senator Owen filibustered a bill pro- 
posing to admit New Mexico and Arizona to 
statehood. The House had accepted New 
Mexico, but refused Arizona because of her 
proposed constitution. Senator Owen fill- 
bustered against the admission of New Mex- 
ico until Arizona was replaced in the 
measure. 
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The Canadian reciprocity bill passed the 
House and failed through a filibuster in the 
Senate. It passed Congress in an extraor- 
dinary session but Canada refused to accept 
the proposition. 

1913: A filibuster was made against the 
omnibus public building bill by Senator 
Stone of Missouri until certain appropria- 
tions for his State were included. 

1914: Senator Burton (Ohio) filibustered 
against a rivers and harbors bill for 12 hours. 

Senator Gronna filibustered against ac- 
ceptance of a conference report on an Indian 
appropriation bill. 

In this year also the following bills were 
debated at great length, but finally passed: 
Panama Canal tolls bill, 30 days; Federal 
Trade Commission bill, 30 days; Clayton 
amendments to the Sherman Act, 21 days; 
conference report on the Clayton bill, 9 days. 

1915: A filibuster was organized against 
President Wilson's ship-purchase bill by 
which German ships in American ports would 
have been purchased. The filibuster was suc- 
cessful and as a result three important ap- 
propriation bills failed. 

1917: The armed ship bill of President Wil- 
son was successfully filibustered, and caused 
the defeat of many administration measures. 
This caused the adoption of the Martin reso- 
lution embodying the President's recommen- 
dation for a change in the Senate rules, on 
limitation of debate. 

1919: A filibuster was successful against 
an oil and mineral leasing bill, causing the 
failure of several important appropriation 
bills and necessitating an extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress. 

1921. The emergency tariff bill was fili- 
bustered against in January 1921, which led 
Senator Penrose to present a cloture petition. 
The cloture petition failed, but the tariff bill 
finally passed. 

1922: The Dyer antilynching bill was suc- 
cessfully filibustered against by a group of 
southern Senators. 

1923: President Harding’s ship-subsidy bill 
was defeated by a filibuster. 

1925: Senator Copeland (New York) talked 
at length against ratification of the Isle of 
Pines Treaty with Cuba, but the treaty was 
finally ratified. 

1926: A 10-day filibuster against the World 
Court protocol was ended by a cloture vote of 
68 to 26, the second time cloture was adopted 
by the Senate. A bill for migratory bird 
refuges was talked to death by States rights 
advocates in the spring of 1926, a motion for 
cloture failing by a vote of 46 to 33. 

1927: Cloture again failed of adoption in 
1927 when it was rejected by 32 yeas against 
59 nays as a device to end obstruction against 
the Swing-Johnson bill for developing the 
Lower Colorado River Basin. 

One of the fiercest filibusters in recent dec- 
ades succeeded in March 1927, in preventing 
an extension of the life of a special campaign 
investigating committee headed by James A. 
Reed, of Missouri. The committee’s exposé 
of corruption in the 1926 senatorial election 
victories of Frank L, Smith, of Illinois, and 
of William S. Vare, in Pennsylvania, had 
aroused the ire of a few Senators who re- 
fused to permit the continuance of the in- 
vestigation despite the wishes of a clear ma- 
jority of the Senate. 

1933: Early in 1933, a 2-week filibuster 
was staged against the Glass branch banking 
bill in which Huey Long first participated as 
a leading figure. “Senators found him im- 
pervious to sarcasm and no man could silence 
him.” Cloture was defeated by the margin 
of a single vote. Finally, the filibuster was 
abandoned and the bill passed. 

1935: The most celebrated of the fili- 
busters was staged on June 12-13, 1935. Sen- 
ator Long spoke for 15% hours, a feat of 
physical endurance never before excelled in 
the Senate, in favor of the Gore amendment 
to the proposed extension of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. But the amend- 
ment was finally tabled. 
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1938: A 29-day “feather duster” filibuster 
in January-February 1938 defeated passage 
of a Federal antilynching bill, although an 
overwhelming majority of the Senate clearly 
favored the bill. 

1939: An extended filibuster against adop- 
tion of a monetary bill, extending Presi- 
dential authority to alter the value of the 
dollar, continued from June 20 to July 5, 
1939, but finally failed by a narrow margin. 

1942, 1944, 1946, 1948: Four organized fili- 
busters upon the perennial question of Fed- 
eral anti-poll-tax legislation were successful 
in these years. An attempt to pass fair-em- 
ployment-practice legislation in 1946 was also 
killed by a filibuster. The Senate cloture 
rule proved ineffective in these cases as a 
device for breaking filibusters. 

1949: A motion to take up a resolution 
(S. Res. 15) to amend the cloture rule was 
debated at intervals in the Senate from 
February 28 to March 17, when it was amend- 
ed and agreed to. 

1950: A motion to take up the FEPC bill 
(S. 1728) was debated in the Senate, May 8-19, 
1950, a total of 9 days. Ten Senators spoke 
in favor of the motion to take up (really in 
support of the bill) and 8 Senators spoke 
against the motion. According to a rough 
calculation, the proponents of the motion 
and the bill used 35 percent and the op- 
ponents used 65 percent of the space in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD devoted to the sub- 
ject. During the 9-day period, 3,414 inches 
of the REcorp were consumed with discus- 
sion of FEPC and 2,835 inches with other 
matters. 

Mr. Matone filibustered for 11 hours 
against the conference report on the slot- 
machine bill (S. 3357) in September 1950. 

1953: A prolonged debate took place on 
the so-called tidelands offshore-oil bill. It 
began April 1 and ended May 5. The tide- 
lands debate lasted for 35 days, one of the 
longest on record. During this debate, Sen- 
ator Morse established a new record for the 
longest single speech. On April 24-25 he 
spoke for 22 hours and 26 minutes, 

1954: An extended debate occurred in July 
1954 on a bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 (S. 3690). The debate lasted 
13 days. On July 26 Senator KNOWLAND 
sought to invoke cloture on S. 3690, but his 
motion failed by a vote of 44 yeas to 42 nays. 


Legislation delayed or defeated by 


filibusters* 

Bills: Years 
Reconstruction of Louisiana..-.... 1865 
Repeal of election laws-.-.----- -~ 1879 
Force bill (Federal elections) .-.. 1890-91 


River and harbor bills (3). 1901, 1903, 1914 
Tristate bill...-.....-....---..---< 1903 


1 Thirty-six bills appear in this incomplete 
list, not including the many appropriation 
bills that have either been lost in the jam 
that resulted from filibusters or were talked 
to death because they failed to include items 
that particular Senators desired for the ben- 
efit of their States or because grants they 
made were considered excessive. Several 
successful filibusters have sought and 
achieved the enactment of legislation favored 
by the filibusters. Filibusters have succeeded 
not only in preventing the passage of legis- 
lation, but also in preventing the organiza- 
tion of the Senate, the election of its officers, 
and the confirmation of Presidential ap- 
pointees. They have also succeeded in mod- 
ifying the terms of legislation; in delaying 
adjournment of Congress; in forcing special 
sessions, the adoption of conference reports, 
of neutrality legislation, and of a ship sub- 
sidy; in postponing consideration of legisla- 
tion, and in raising the price of silver. 
Legislation has also often been defeated or 
modified by the mere threat of a filibuster. 
All the bills listed above, however, except the 
force bill, the armed ship resolution, and the 
so-called civil-rights bills, were eventually 
enacted, in some form. 
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Legislation delayed or defeated by 


filibusters—Continued 
Bills—Continued Years 
Colombian Treaty (Panama Canal). 1903 
Ship subsidy bills (2)------ 1907, 1922-23 
Canadian reciprocity bill_..-----.. = 1911 
Arizona-New Mexico statehood... 1911 
Ship purchase bill................ 1915 
Armed ship resolution........----. 1917 


Oil and mineral leasing bill and 
several appropriation bills.....-- 1919 
Antilynch bills (3)---. 1922, 1935, 1937-38 
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Legislation delayed or defeated by 


filibusters—Continued 
Bills—Continued Years 
Emergency officers retirement bill.. 1927 


Washington public buildings bill... 
National-origins provisions in immi- 
shat laws, resolution to post- 


1927 


1929 
1931 
1935 


pone 
Oil industry investigation___ 
Supplemental deficiency bill... 
Work relief bill (“prevailing wage” 
amendment) -----...-.---.--.-.. 
Flood-control bill_.....-..-...-.-. 


July 28 


Numerous appropriation bills. (For a par- 
tial list of 82 such bills filed from 1876 to 
1916, see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 28, 
1916, pp. 10152-10153.) 


Of the 36 measures listed above, all but 
11 eventually became law, in some cases 
after compromises had been made in their 
provisions following the failure of cloture. 
The table below, prepared at the direction 
of Senator Haypsen, shows the later action 
on 35 filibustered bills. 


Migratory bird bill_-------~------- 1926 Coal conservation bill------------- 1936 

Campaign investigation resolution. 1927 Antipoll tax bills (4) _ 1942, 1944, 1946, 1948 The 36th measure (the second FEPC bill) 

Colorado River bills (Boulder Dam Fair employment practices bills was filibustered in 1950, subsequent to the 

project) (8). 25.22.5.0204.-5 1927, 1928 (A) panko see sechi a 1946,1950 table that follows: 
Later action on 35 filibustered bills 
Not Not 
Bills Filibustered Bills Filibustered Passed 

Reconstruction of Louisiana Colorado River bills (2) 
Election laws. ..--..--.----- Emergency officers retirement bill.. 
aane SaaS, Wash poop public buildings bill.. 
River and harbor bills (3) Resolution = pospone national- 
‘Tristate bill.....---.---..- iets provision of immigration 


te 
Colombian Treaty... 
Ship subsidy bills (2)... 
Canadian reci ty bill. 
Arizona-New i stat 


‘Antilyneh bills ‘3) 7 
M bird conservation bill... 
Campaign investigation resolution. 


Oil industry investigation... 
Supplemental deficiency bill 


work relief bill. 


Prevailing wage amendment to 


1 In special or subsequent sessions. 


Note.—Numerous appropriation bills—at intervals—passed in special or later 


sessions, 


Rules and Administration, 
p. 42 


Senate votes on invoking cloture rule ! 


Source: Limitation on Dee in the Senate. Hearings before coe Committee on 


S. Senate, 8ist Cong., Ist sess. resolutions rela- 


tive to amending Senate rule x II relating to cloture. January and February 1949, 


Congress, session, and date Subject 
66th, ist, Nov. 15, 1919....| Treaty of Versailles......-... 
66th, ‘eb. 2, 1921._..-. Riereeney O eae 
67th; 2d, July RA- Fordney-MeCumber tariff.. 
yan.’ 25, 1926. World Court......... 
RES g 1, 1926. Migratory-bird refuges. 
Feb. 15, 1927- Branch banking_.__.....-.. 
Feb, 26, 1 Retirement of disabled emergency officers of the World War. 
Sy Colorado River development. 
Feb, 28, 1927. Public buildings in the District of Columbia 
DT: es Creation of Bureau of Customs and Bureau of Prohibition 


Banking Act. 
Anag 


nth 


77th, 2d, Nov. 23, 1942. poll tax- 


78th, 2d, May 15, 1944.....]_..-. 
Fe. 9, 1948, annnno-- 


British loan 
Labor disputes 
Antipoll tax... 


Fair Sager dimer Practices Commission. 


Aaa Energy Act..-....... 


Fair res Prections Coniston eo eccmonnoncenwwavenesaneneloscas 


1 Many cloture petitions have also been withdrawn or held out of order since 1917. 


ARGUMENTS FOR FILIBUSTERING 


1. Minorities have rights which no major- 
ity should override. Government is consti- 
tuted to protect minorities against majori- 
ties. Obstruction is justifiable as a means 
of preventing a majority from trampling 
upon minority rights until a broad political 
consensus has developed. 

2. A Senate majority does not necessarily 
represent a consensus of the people or even 
of the States. Frequently popular opinion 
upon a question has not been formulated 
or, if it has been, it is often not effectively 
expressed. Prolonged debate may prevent 
hasty majority action which would be out 
of harmony with genuine popular consensus. 


3. It is the special duty of the Senate, sit- 
ting in an appellate capacity, carefully to 
inspect proposed legislation, a duty not read- 
ily performed without freedom of debate. 
In our system of government, where legisla- 
tion can be gaveled through the House of 
Representatives at breakneck speed with only 
scanty debate under special rules framed by 
a partisan committee, it is essential that one 
place be left for thorough-going debate. 

4. Filibusters really do not prevent needed 
legislation, because every important meas- 
ure defeated by filibuster has been enacted 
later, except the civil rights bills. No really 
meritorious measure has been permanently 
defeated and some vicious proposals have 


Senator offering motion 


al Jonea'¢ (Washington) ~- 
Robinson. 
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been killed. The filibuster has killed more 
bad bills than good ones. 

5. It is the unique function of the Senate 
to act as a check upon the executive, a re- 
sponsibility it could not perform without full 
freedom of debate. Unrestricted debate in 
the Senate is the only check upon Presiden- 
tial and party autocracy. It is justified by 
the nature of our governmental system of 
separated powers. 

6. The constitutional requirement for re- 
cording the yeas and nays is a protection 
of dilatory tactics. The provision of the Con- 
stitution which requires the yeas and nays 
to be recorded in the Journal at the desire 
of one-fifth of the Members present is an 
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intentional safeguard allowing the minority 
to delay proceedings. 

7. Majority cloture in the Senate would 
destroy its deliberative function and make 
it a mere annex of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

8. Simple majority cloture would have 
brought many a decision which would have 
accorded ill with the sober second thought of 
the American people. 

9. The Senate, without majority cloture, 
actually passes a larger percentage of bills 
introduced in that body than does the House 
of Representatives, with cloture. 

10. To enforce cloture by vote of a chance 
majority in the Senate might bring greater 
loss than gain, 

11. Filibusters are justifiable whenever a 
great, vital, fundamental, constitutional 
question is presented and a majority is try- 
ing to override the organic law of the United 
States. Under such circumstances, Senators 
as ambassadors of the States in Congress have 
a duty to protect the rights of the States. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST FILIBUSTERING 


1. Under the practice of filibustering, the 
basic American principle of majority rule is 
set at naught. Not only is the majority 
thwarted in its purpose to enact public 
measures, it is also coerced into acceptance 
of measures for which it has no desire or 
approval. 

2. The Senate should legislate efficiently, 
with responsibility only to the people. If 
the Senate is to be efficient, time should not 
be wasted in unnecessary delay merely for 
the sake of obstruction. Filibusters some- 
times make special sessions of Congress im- 
perative, with resulting unnecessary expense 
to the people and business uncertainty in 
the country. They also destroy responsi- 
bility of the majority party to the people. 

3. Experience abroad and in the State 
legislatures indicates that debate can be 
limited without undemocratic results. 

4. The constitutional provision that “the 
yeas and nays of the Members of either 
House on any question shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those present, be entered on the 
Journal” requires an immediate vote when 
the yeas and nays have been properly de- 
manded. 

5. Filibustering gives one Senator or a little 
group of Senators a veto power. It enables 
a handful of men in the Senate to prevent 
the passage of legislation desired by the 
overwhelming majority of the Members of 
Congress and the country. It permits one 
Senator to hold up needed appropriations 
until he extorts the favor that he demands 
for his State. 

6. Filibusters have delayed for decades the 
enactment of social legislation passed by the 
House of Representatives and desired by a 
majority of the American people. Many peo- 
ple are losing faith in American democracy 
because of its repeated and prolonged fail- 
ures to perform its implicit promises. Re- 
sponsibility for these failures lies in large 
part at the door of Senate filibusters. 

7. They arouse popular resentment and 
bring the Senate into disrepute at home and 
abroad. 

8. Filibusters cost the taxpayers thousands 
of dollars, consuming days and weeks of 
valuable time and many pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at $80 a page. 

9. They tmpose upon the Senate an in- 
dignity which would not be tolerated in any 
other legislative chamber in the world. 

10. The present cloture rule (rule XXII) 
is so cumbersome as to be unworkable. It 
has been successfully invoked only 4 out of 
22 times in 39 years, the last time being in 
1927. 

11. Free speech would not be abolished in 
the Senate by majority cloture because, un- 
der the proposed amendment, adequate op- 
portunity to deliberate upon a measure would 
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be afforded during the prepetition stage plus 
the 2-day interval between the presentation 
of the cloture petition and the vote upon it, 
plus the 96 potential hours of debate 
allowed after cloture has been invoked. 

12. Scores of appropriation bills and much 
meritorious legislation have been defeated or 
delayed by filibusters in the past. 

13. Filibusters are undemocratic in that 
they permit one-third of the Senators pres- 
ent, plus one, to obstruct the majority. This 
group of Senators may be from only one 
section of the country, they may be from 
only one political party, and none of them 
may have been recently elected. It is a 
dubious argument to defend the filibuster on 
the ground that it protects the minority 
when actually its principal use, actual or 
potential, is to deny fundamental democratic 
rights to certain minorities. Most of the 
really undemocratic conditions in our coun- 
try today exist because of the threat or use 
of the filibuster. 

14. An effective antifilibuster rule ought 
to exist because (a) it is the imperative duty 
of a legislature not merely to debate but to 
legislate and, therefore, to tolerate no course 
of action by any of its members which will 
absolutely prevent legislation; (b) the ma- 
jority is and must be held responsible for the 
conduct of affairs and is, therefore, entitled 
to use all means proper and necessary for the 
conduct of affairs; and (c) the vast and 
steadily increasing volume of business thrust 
on Congress renders it essential that not one 
moment of time be consumed uselessly. 


REMEDIES FOR OBSTRUCTION IN THE SENATE 1 


1. Amend rule XXII to provide for cloture 
by majority vote of the total membership of 
the Senate, or by a majority of those present, 
applicable to any motion, measure, or other 
matter pending, after unlimited debate for a 
specified minimum number of days. 

2. Adopt a rule providing for use of the 
motion for the previous question (as the 
House does) by which all further debate upon 
a matter may be terminated by a majority 
vote of the Chamber. 

3. Adopt a rule that debate and amend- 
ments must be germane to the subject under 
consideration. 

4. Limit duration of debate on bills by 
special orders as the House does. 

5. Enforce the existing rules of the Senate 
by— 

(a) Requiring the speaker to stand and 
not to sit or walk about. 

(b) Taking a Senator “off his feet” for 
using unparliamentary language. 

(c) Making a point of order against fre- 
quent quorum calls that no business has 
intervened since a rollcall disclosed the pres- 
ence of a quorum, 

(d) The Chair making drastic rulings 
against dilatory motions, on points of order 
raised from the floor. 

(e) Objecting to reading a paper (rule XI). 

6. Enforce rule XIX that “no Senator shall 
speak more than twice upon any one ques- 
tion in debate on the same day without leave 
of the Senate, which shall be determined 
without debate.” 

7. Enforce the provision of Jefferson’s Man- 
ual that “No one is to speak impertinently or 
beside the question, superfluously, or tedious- 
ly.” 

8. Let the Chair reverse the precedent, es- 
tablished in 1872, that a Senator cannot be 
called to order for irrelevancy in debate. 

9. Let the Chair make a wise use of the 
power of recognition as between simultane- 
ous claimants (rule XIX, clause 1). 

10. Let there be objection to yielding the 
floor, even though the Senator who has the 
floor consents to an interruption. 

11. Resort to prolonged or continuous ses- 
sions. 


2As proposed by United States Senators 
from time to time through the years. 
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LIMITATION OF DEBATE IN THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 

1. Debate in the House of Representatives 
is prohibited on a large number of parlia- 
mentary motions. Cannon lists 30 questions 
and motions which are not debatable at pages 
143-144 of this Procedure in the House of 
Representatives, fourth edition. 

2. General limitations: 

(a) Since 1789 no Member has been al- 
lowed to speak more than once to the same 
question without leave of the House unless 
he be the mover, proposer, or introducer of 
the matter pending (rule XIV, clause 6). 

(b) Since 1841 no Member has been al- 
lowed to occupy more than 1 hour in debate 
on any question in the House or in Commit- 
tee of the Whole (rule XIV, clause 2). 

(c) Since 1789 it has been possible to shut 
off debate and bring the matter under con- 
sideration to an immediate vote by the mo- 
tion for the previous question (rule XVII). 

(d) Since 1789 Members engaging in de- 
bate have been required to confine them- 
selves to the question under consideration, 
except during general debate in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the State of the Union 
(rule XIV, clause 1). 

(e) Since 1789 no Member has been per- 
mitted to take the floor or engage in debate 
until he has been recognized by the Chair 
(rule XIV, clause 2). 

(f) Since 1883 time for general debate in 
Committee of the Whole has been limited by 
special orders reported by the Committee on 
Rules and adopted by the House (rule XXIII, 
clause 5). 

(g) Since 1847 and 1850 debate upon 
amendments to a pending bill has been lim- 
ited by the 5-minute rule (rule XXIII, clause 
5). 

(h) Since 1880 debate has been limited to 
40 minutes under suspension of the rules 
(tule XXVII). 


ROLLCALL VOTE IN THE SENATE, MARCH 11, 
1949, ON APPEAL FROM RULING OF VICE PRES- 
IDENT BARKLEY THaT CLOTURE RULE (RULE 
XXII) Dors APPLY TO A Morion To TAKE 
Up a MEASURE 


[“Yea" vote is a vote to sustain the ruling] 

Yeas, 41: Aiken, Republican, of Vermont; 
Baldwin, Republican, of Connecticut; Brew- 
ster, Republican, of Maine; Chavez, Demo- 
crat, of New Mexico; Douglas, Democrat, of 
Illinois; Downey, Democrat, of California; 
Ferguson, Republican, of Michigan; Flanders, 
Republican, of Vermont; Frear, Republican, 
of Delaware; Green, Democrat, of Rhode 
Island; Hendrickson, Republican, of New 
Jersey; Humphrey, Democrat, of Minnesota; 
Hunt, Democrat, of Wyoming; Ives, Repub- 
lican, of New York; Johnson, Democrat, of 
Colorado; Kefauver, Democrat, of Tennessee; 
Kilgore, Democrat, of West Virginia; Know- 
land, Republican, of California; Lodge, Re- 
publican, of Massachusetts; Lucas, Demo- 
erat, of Illinois; McCarthy, Republican, of 
Wisconsin; McGrath, Democrat, of Rhode 
Island; McMahon, Democrat, of Connecticut; 
Magnuson, Democrat, of Washington; Miller, 
Democrat, of Idaho; Morse, Republican, of 
Oregon; Myers, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; 
Neely, Democrat, of West Virginia; O'Conor, 
Democrat, of Maryland; O'Mahoney, Demo- 
crat, of Wyoming; Pepper, Democrat, of 
Florida; Saltonstall, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts; Smith, Republican, of Maine; 
Smith, Republican, of New Jersey; Taft, Re- 
publican, of Ohio; Taylor, Democrat, of 
Idaho; Thomas, Democrat, of Oklahoma; 
Thomas, Democrat, of Utah; Tydings, Demo- 
crat, of Maryland; Wiley, Republican, of 
Wisconsin; Withers, Democrat, of Kentucky. 

Nays, 46: Bricker, Republican, of Ohio; 
Bridges, Republican, of New Hampshire; But- 
ler, Republican, of Nebraska; Byrd, Democrat, 
of Virginia; Cain, Republican, of Washing- 
ton; Capehart, Republican, of Indiana; Chap- 
man, Democrat, of Kentucky; Connally, 
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Democrat, of Texas; Cordon, Republican, of 
Oregon; Donnell, Republican, of Missouri; 
Eastland, Democrat, of Mississippi; Ecton, 
Republican, of Montana; Ellender, Democrat, 
of Louisiana; Fulbright, Democrat, of Arkan- 
sas; George, Democrat, of Georgia; Gurney, 
Republican, of South Dakota; Hayden, Demo- 
crat, of Arizona; Hickenlooper, Republican, of 
Iowa; Hill, Democrat, of Alabama; Hoey, 
Democrat, of North Carolina; Holland, Demo- 
crat, of Florida; Jenner, Republican, of Indi- 
ana; Johnson, Democrat, of Texas; Johnston, 
Democrat, of South Carolina; Kem, Republi- 
can, of Missouri; Kerr, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa; Langer, Republican, of North Dakota; 
Long, Democrat, of Louisiana; McCarran, 
Democrat, of Nevada; McFarland, Democrat, 
of Arizona; McKellar, Democrat, of Tennes- 
see; Malone, Republican, of Nevada; May- 
bank, Democrat, of South Carolina; Millikin, 
Republican, of Colorado; Mundt, Republican, 
of South Dakota; Reed, Republican, of Kan- 
sas; Robertson, Democrat, of Virginia; Rus- 
sell, Democrat, of Georgia; Schoeppel, Repub- 
lican, of Kansas; Sparkman, Democrat of 
Alabama; Stennis, Democrat, of Mississippi; 
Thye, Republican, of Minnesota; Vandenberg, 
Republican, of Michigan; Watkins, Repub- 


lican, of Utah; Wherry, Republican, of 

Nebraska; Young, Republican, of North 
Dakota. 

Summary 

Yeas | Nays 

PRADO DUGG ATTE OEEO S 16 23 

ONES RITES PES A A CE 25 23 

a A A ED E SE 41 46 


ROLLCALL VOTE IN THE SENATE, JANUARY 7, 
1953, ON MOTION OF SENATOR Tarr To Lay 
‘ON THE TABLE THE MOTION OF SENATOR AN- 
DERSON To PROCEED TO THE CONSIDERATION 
OF THE ADOPTION OF RULES FOR THE SENATE 
OF THE 83D CONGRESS 


Yeas, 70: Aiken, Republican, of Vermont; 
Barrett, Republican, of Wyoming; Beall, Re- 
publican, of Maryland; Bennett, Republican, 
of Utah; Bricker, Republican, of Ohio; 
Bridges, Republican, of New Hampshire; 
Bush, Republican, of Connecticut; Butler, 
Republican, of Maryland; Butler, Republican, 
of Nebraska; Byrd, Democrat, of Virginia; 
Capehart, Republican, of Indiana; Carlson, 
Republican, of Kansas; Case, Republican, of 
South Dakota; Clements, Democrat, of Ken- 
tucky; Cooper, Republican, of Kentucky; 
Cordon, Republican, of Oregon; Daniel, Dem- 
ocrat, of Texas; Dirksen, Republican, of Illi- 
nois; Dworshak, Republican, of Idaho; East- 
land, Democrat, of Mississippi; Ellender, 
Democrat, of Louisiana; Ferguson, Republi- 
can, of Michigan; Flanders, Republican, of 
Vermont, Frear, Democrat, of Delaware; Ful- 
bright, Democrat, of Arkansas; George, Demo- 
crat, of Georgia; Gillette, Democrat, of Iowa; 
Goldwater, Republican, of Arizona; Gore, 
Democrat, of Tennessee; Hayden, Democrat, 
of Arizona; Hickenlooper, Republican, of 
Iowa; Hill, Democrat, of Alabama; Hoey, 
Democrat, of North Carolina; Holland, Demo- 
crat, of Florida; Jenner, Republican, of In- 
diana; Johnson, Democrat, of Colorado; John- 
son, Democrat, of Texas; Johnston, Democrat, 
of South Carolina; Kerr, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa; Knowland, Republican, of California; 
Langer, Republican, of North Dakota; Long, 
Democrat, of Louisiana; Malone, Republican, 
of Nevada; Martin, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Maybank, Democrat, of South Caro- 
lina; McCarran, Democrat, of Nevada; Mc- 
Carthy, Republican, of Wisconsin; McClellan, 
Democrat, of Arkansas; Millikin, Republican, 
of Colorado; Monroney, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa; Mundt, Republican, of South Dakota; 
Payne, Republican, of Maine; Potter, Repub- 
lican, of Michigan; Purtell, Republican, of 
Connecticut; Robertson, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia; Russell, Democrat, of Georgia; Salton- 
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stall, Republican, of Massachusetts; Smath- 
ers. Democrat, of Florida; Smith, Republican, 
of Maine; Smith, Republican, of New Jersey; 
Smith, Democrat, of North Carolina; Spark- 
man, Democrat, of Alabama; Stennis, Demo- 
crat, of Mississippi; Taft, Republican, of 
Ohio; Thye, Republican, of Minnesota; Wat- 
kins, Republican, of Utah; Welker, Repub- 
lican, of Idaho; Wiley, Republican, of Wis- 
consin; Williams, Republican, of Delaware; 
Young, Republican, of North Dakota. 

Nays, 21: Anderson, Democrat of New Mex- 
ico; Douglas, Democrat of Illinois; Duff, Re- 
publican of Pennsylvania; Green, Democrat 
of Rhode Island; Hendrickson, Republican of 
New Jersey; Hennings, Democrat of Mis- 
souri; Humphrey, Democrat of Minnesota; 
Hunt, Democrat of Wyoming; Ives, Repub- 
lican of New York; Jackson, Democrat of 
Washington; Kennedy, Democrat of Massa- 
chusetts; Kilgore, Democrat of West Virginia; 
Kuchel, Republican of California; Lehman, 
Democrat of New York; Mansfield, Democrat 
of Montana; Morse, Independent of Oregon; 
Murray, Democrat of Montana; Neely, Demo- 
crat of West Virginia; Pastore, Democrat of 
Rhode Island; Symington, Democrat of Mis- 
sourl; Tobey, Republican of New Hampshire. 


Summary 


BSDUDUOES Seance ocdancancedenecconen> 
Democrats... 
Independent... 


ROLLCALL VOTE IN THE SENATE, JANUARY 4, 
1957, ON MOTION or SENATOR JOHNSON OF 
Texas To Lay ON THE TABLE THE MOTION OF 
SENATOR ANDERSON TO TAKE UP FOR IMME- 
DIATE CONSIDERATION THE ADOPTION OF 
RULES FOR THE SENATE IN THE 85TH CON- 
GRESS 


Yeas, 55: Barrett, Republican of Wyoming; 
Bennett, Republican of Utah; Bible, Demo- 
crat of Nevada; Bricker, Republican of Ohio; 
Bridges, Republican of New Hampshire; 
Butler, Republican of Maryland; Byrd, Dem- 
ocrat of Virginia; Capehart, Republican of 
Indiana; Carlson, Republican of Kansas; 
Case, Republican of South Dakota; Cotton, 
Republican of New Hampshire; Curtis, Re- 
publican of Nebraska; Daniel, Democrat of 
Texas; Dirksen, Republican of Illinois; 
Dworshak, Republican of Idaho; Eastland, 
Democrat of Mississippi; Ellender, Democrat 
of Louisiana; Ervin, Democrat of North 
Carolina; Frear, Democrat of Delaware; Ful- 
bright, Democrat of Arkansas; Goldwater, 
Republican of Arizona; Gore, Democrat of 
Tennessee; Green, Democrat of Rhode Island; 
Hayden, Democrat of Arizona; Hickenlooper, 
Republican of Iowa; Hill, Democrat of Ala- 
bama; Holland, Democrat of Florida; Hruska, 
Republican of Nebraska; Jenner, Republican 
of Indiana; Johnson, Democrat of Texas; 
Johnston, Democrat of South Carolina; Kerr, 
Democrat of Oklahoma; Knowland, Repub- 
lican of California; Langer, Republican of 
North Dakota; Long, Democrat of Louisiana; 
Malone, Republican of Nevada; Martin, Re- 
publican of Pennsylvania; McCarthy, Repub- 
lican of Wisconsin; McClellan, Democrat of 
Arkansas; Monroney, Democrat of Okla- 
homa; Mundt, Republican of South Dakota; 
Revercomb, Republican of West Virginia; 
Robertson, Democrat of Virginia; Russell, 
Democrat of Georgia; Saltonstall, Republican 
of Massachusetts; Schoeppel, Republican of 
Kansas; Scott, Democrat of North Carolina; 
Smathers, Democrat of Florida; Sparkman, 
Democrat of Alabama; Stennis, Democrat of 
Mississippi; Talmadge, Democrat of Georgia; 
Thurmond, Democrat of South Carolina; 
Watkins, Republican of Utah; Williams, Re- 
publican of Delaware; Young, Republican of 
North Dakota. 


July 28 


Nays, 38: Aiken, Republican of Vermont; 
Allott, Republican of Colorado; Anderson, 
Democrat of New Mexico; Beall, Republican 
of Maryland; Bush, Republican of Connecti- 
cut; Carroll, Democrat of Colorado; Case, Re- 
publican of New Jersey; Chavez, Democrat of 
New Mexico; Church, Democrat of Idaho; 
Clark, Democrat of Pennsylvania; Cooper, 
Republican of Kentucky; Douglas, Democrat 
of Illinois; Flanders, Republican of Ver- 
mont; Hennings, Democrat of Missouri; 
Humphrey, Democrat of Minnesota; Ives, Re- 
publican of New York; Jackson, Democrat of 
Washington; Kefauver, Democrat of Tennes- 
see; Kennedy, Democrat of Massachusetts; 
Kuchel, Republican of California; Lausche, 
Democrat of Ohio; Magnuson, Democrat of 
Washington; Mansfield, Democrat of Mon- 
tana; Martin, Republican of Iowa; McNa- 
mara, Democrat of Michigan; Morse, Demo- 
crat of Oregon; Morton, Republican of Ken- 
tucky; Murray, Democrat of Montana; Neu- 
berger, Democrat of Oregon; O'Mahoney, 
Democrat of Wyoming; Pastore, Democrat of 
Rhode Island; Payne, Republican of Maine; 
Potter, Republican of Michigan; Purtell, Re- 
publican of Connecticut; Smith, Republican 
of Maine; Smith, Republican of New Jersey; 
Symington, Democrat of Missouri; Thye, Re- 
publican of Minnesota. 


Summary 


Republicans 
mocrats. 


LETTER FROM THE DISTINGUISHED HISTORIAN, 
IRVING Brant, SUPPLEMENTING His TESTI- 
MONY BEFORE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CHANGES IN CLOTURE 

DECEMBER 21, 1957, 

Dear Senator Javits: I should like to 
supplement my testimony of June 28, 1957, 
on the previous question as a method of 
cloture in the British House of Commons, 
by reporting on the origin of the long- 
prevalent belief that it was used primarily 
in early years to postpone the main question. 
Apparently this misconception resulted from 
a total misunderstanding, by later American 
and British parliamentarians, of a footnote 
in Hatsell’s Precedents, published in 1781. 
Stating that he had found an instance of 
putting the previous question in 1604, Hat- 
sell said in his note: 

“Sir Thomas Littleton therefore was mis- 
taken, when he says, in Grey's Debates, 
volume II, page 113, ‘Sir Henry Vane was the 
first, that ever proposed putting a question, 
“Whether the question should be now put”; 
and since, it has always been the forerunner 
of putting the thing in question quite out.’ 
Sir Robert Howard, in the same debate, says, 
‘This previous question is like the image of 
the inventor, a perpetual disturbance’.” 

That footnote was cited though not quoted 
in Jefferson’s Manual, as an indication that 
the only proper use of the previous question 
was to postpone the main question. It was 
quoted by John Randolph in his 1812 news- 
paper controversy with Henry Clay over 
Clay’s systematic use of the previous ques- 
tion to cut off debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is quoted in Sir Thomas 
Erskine May's Law and Usage of Parliament 
to indicate that postponement of the main 
question was the sole purpose of the previous 
question in early English usage. 

Apparently none of these gentlemen ever 
looked up Sir Thomas Littleton’s remarks, 
which were made in the House of Commons 
on March 15, 1672. If he had meant what 
his words have been interpreted to mean, 
his statement would have been utterly pre- 
posterous. Both he and his listeners knew 
that in the preceding 32 years, the motion 
for the previous question had produced 
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cloture nearly 500 times, and had resulted 
in postponement less than 200 times. What 
Littleton was talking about was the nature 
of the postponement when the motion for 
the previous question was defeated. Was it 
certain that the main question could be 
called up again or would it be, in fact, 
“quite out”? 

The House at that time was considering 
Charles II's naval supply bill. The King 
had declared war on Holland. A Dutch 
fleet was reported to be approaching. Un- 
paid British seamen were deserting. Many 
House members were angry because King 
Charles had kept Parliament out of session 
from April until February by proroguing 
it twice, and then suddenly demanded 
money for the war he had started. The 
naval bill could not be passed on March 15 
because it was not engrossed. The session 
was to end on March 29, the day before 
Easter. Government supporters demanded 
that an early day be fixed for taking up the 
engrossed bill. Opponents wanted to post- 
pone it by the previous question. Their 
secret purpose, the Stuart supporters be- 
lieved, was to stall off a vote until the 
Easter adjournment. Sir Thomas Littleton 
blocked their maneuver by his assertion 
that the motion for the previous question 
“has always been the forerunner of put- 
ting the thing in question quite out.” 

So, for a century and a half, American 
and British commentators have been using 
a fallacious interpretation of 1672 remarks 
to misconstrue the early history of a power- 
ful instrument of cloture. For a hint of 
the power that lay in this motion in the 
17th century, consider the other remark 
quoted by Hatsell—the statement of Sir 
Robert Howard in the same debate that 
“This previous question is like the image 
of the inventor, a perpetual disturbance.” 
The inventor, it had just been (erroneously) 
said, was Sir Henry Vane. The image of the 
inventor, therefore, was his son, Sir Henry 
Vane II, who had recently been hanged for 
treason—not that he was guilty of it, but 
because, as King Charles remarked to the 
Earl of Clarendon, “he is too dangerous a 
man to let live, if we can honestly put him 
out of the way.” The younger Vane had 
been the most powerful man in the Crom- 
wellian Parliament. Richard Baxter wrote 
of him: “He was that within the House which 
Cromwell was without.” 

Here then, in that 1672 debate, is evidence 
that the motion for the previous question 
was regarded during the Puritan Revolution 
as an instrument of power that could be 
compared with the power of Cromwell. It 
was used hundreds of times, under the guid- 
ing hand of “the Cromwell within the 
House,” to stop debate and force the main 
question to a vote. It is so used today in 
American parliamentary practice, and, under 
the altered name of closure, in the British 
House of Commons. It can be so used in the 
United States Senate, whenever that body is 
operating under general parliamentary rules, 
with the full support of contemporary prac- 
tice and historic precedent. 

Yours sincerely, 
IRVING BRANT, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
a Penetor from Pennsylvania yield to 
me 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend, the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I, too, wish to com- 
mend the Senator from Pennsylvania 
for his very able address. 

I believe his second point needs to be 
considered much more thoroughly than 
it has been. The large States, which 
comprise the vast proportion of the 
population of the Nation, are in a very 
decided minority in the representation 
in the Senate. In a sense, they are con- 
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quered provinces; and control of the 
Senate is lodged in the hands of small 
States and, generally, of an alliance be- 
tween the Southern States and the 
small States which lie between the Great 
Plains and the Pacific Northwest range. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to point 
out here that, although I agree with the 
Senator from Illinois, there are also to 
be mentioned four of the small States 
which are in the oldest part of the 
country, namely, New England; and I 
believe that, in lighter vein, I may sug- 
gest that, with the distinguished excep- 
tion of Rhode Island, those States have 
had a tendency to send to the Senate 
Members, on the other side of the aisle, 
whose views have not always been in 
accord with those of the Members from 
the larger States, any more than they 
have been in accord with those of the 
Members from the Mountain States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The point is that, 
under present rule XXII, or even under 
rule XXII as it existed prior to 1949, a 
small minority of the Members of the 
Senate—representing a still smaller mi- 
nority of the population—could tie up 
and thwart the will, not only of a ma- 
jority of the Members of the Senate, 
but also of the overwhelming majority 
of the population. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree. But I believe 
that, in all fairness, I should point out 
that that has not been done since I per- 
sonally have been a Member of the 
Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the power al- 
ways is there. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; and in my judg- 
ment the power should be curtailed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But at times—al- 
though it lies beneath the surface—that 
power makes itself manifest in connec- 
tion with appropriation bills, particu- 
larly toward the end of a session. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure the Senator 
from Illinois is correct. 

As I said a moment ago, such power 
under rule XXTI hovers over the Senate 
every day this body attempts to take 
action. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has made a very sig- 
nificant contribution on a point which, 
prior to the speech he has made this 
afternoon, has not been adequately re- 
ferred to in recent years. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend, the 
Senator from Illinois, for his comments. 


INCREASED USE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRIAL PUR- 
POSES—ORDER FIXING TIME FOR 
YEA-AND-NAY VOTE 


During the delivery of the speech of 
Mr. Case of New Jersey, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an interruption by 
the acting majority leader [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD]? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a unanimous-consent re- 
quest, which I ask to have follow the 
colloquy on the part of the various Mem- 
bers this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that at the conclusion of routine 
morning business on Tuesday, July 29, 
1958, the Senate proceed to a yea-and- 
nay vote on the final passage of S. 4100, 
to provide for the increased use of agri- 
cultural products for industrial pur- 


poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The remarks of the act- 
ing majority leader prompt me to say 
that I agree with the Senator from New 
Jersey and other Senators who have 
spoken this afternoon on the evils of 
the filibuster. 

However, I wish to point out another 
evil which has been growing in use 
lately. I refer to the practice of 2 or 
3 or 4 Members—less than 10, at any 
rate—on the floor of the Senate, by 
unanimous-consent procedure, commit- 
ting the entire membership of the Sen- 
ate to a future course of action, as has 
been done several times lately. Unani- 
mous-consent requests have been made 
for yea-and-nay votes on particular 
questions. We know that there should 
be at least 10 Members present before 
a yea-and-nay vote is ordered; but by 
the unanimous-consent procedure I un- 
derstand that even 2 Members can order 
it. That is an evil which will prove 
to be almost as great an evil as the fili- 
buster if we do not stop it before long. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say that 
this is a practice which has apparently 
been exercised on both sides of the aisle 
fairly recently. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is about 2 weeks old. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am inclined to 
agree fully with the Senator from Ver- 
mont, and in the future, personally, as 
minority leader, I feel that we should fol- 
low the customary practice of asking for 
a show of hands before the yeas and nays 
are ordered, and that our action should 
comply with the rule. I shall feel con- 
strained to object, and I shall ask any 
Senator acting as minority leader in my 
absence to object hereafter when a 
unanimous-consent request is made for 
the yeas and nays. I think the more 
proper procedure is by a show of hands, 
as is customery. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On behalf of the 
majority leader, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Jounson], I should like to 
inform the Senate that he has said from 
now on he will object to any unanimous- 
consent request for a yea-and-nay vote. 
I am happy to note that the minority 
leader feels the same way. Therefore I 
assume the Senate is now on notice that 
from now on no unanimous-consent re- 
quest for a yea-and-nay vote will be 
granted. 

Mr. AIKEN. If we do not put a stop 
to it we will find that the Senate, in the 
absence of most Members, may have 
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committed itself to other procedural 
matters as well. I do not know what 
they might be. But certainly this is a 
practice which should be stopped before 
it grows to any greater size. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
thank the Senator from Vermont and 
the Senator from California for their 
statements on this subject. I believe it 
will be a bad thing if we go along with 
a practice of ordering yea-and-nay votes 
by unanimous consent. We should put 
a stop to the practice. I also thank the 
acting majority leader for his statement. 
So far as Iam concerned, I now serve no- 
tice on the Senate that if I am not on 
the floor I wish the majority leader and 
the acting majority leader to object in 
my behalf if a Senator tries to get per- 
mission for a yea-and-nay vote by unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator 
from New Jersey will yield further, I 
should respectfully request the Chair to 
make note of the discussion among the 
senior Senator from Vermont, the senior 
Senator from South Carolina, the mi- 
nority leader, and the acting majority 
leader expressing the wishes of the ma- 

` jority leader, that from now on objec- 
tions will be raised to any unanimous- 
consent request for a yea-and-nay vote 
on any measure. 


BASIC WESTERN AIMS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this 
morning there was published in the New 
York Times, on the editorial page, an 
extremely able comment, by Mr. C. L. 
Sulzberger, on the “Basic Western Aims 
in the Middle East.” I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bastc WESTERN AIMS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

WASHINGTON, July 27.—The latest notes 
from the United States and British Govern- 
ments remind us they were drafted primarily 
by Messrs, Dulles and Lloyd, two veterans 
of the legal craft. Francois de Calliéres, 
who more than two centuries ago composed 
the best manual on negotiating, observed: 
“In general the training of a lawyer breeds 
habits and dispositions of mind which are 
not favorable to the practice of diplomacy.” 

Surely the time for quibbling is past. 
It is evident that some form of summit 
talks are now to be held, that world opinion 
demands this and that our own position in 
the Middle East requires it. We have 10,000 
bayonets in Lebanon and in a purely static 
position. Somehow they must be maneu- 
vered gracefully out. For you can do any- 
thing with a bayonet save sit on it. 

At this juncture there is slight point in 
continuing to exchange harsh recriminations 
or to address bitter sallies at the State De- 
partment for any apparent confusion of pol- 
icy. What is now needed is to elaborate a 
policy as swiftly as possible: a policy that 
will bear close scrutiny at the forthcoming 
conference. 

This must not be just another crash pro- 
gram, a reaction to events. It is high time 
we set about defining the peculiar regional 
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attributes of the Middle East and adjusting 
our national interests to these special fea- 
tures. 

The first thing to recognize is that there 
are no natural frontiers and few stable 
countries in the area, Consequently, it is 
impossible to arrange a status quo where 
none exists. Nor can we agree with Moscow 
on some form of international armistice 
lines, as in other East-West deals over Ber- 
lin, Austria, Trieste, Korea, or Vietnam. 

South of Turkey and Iran, excepting Is- 
rael, lies what we call the Arab world. Its 
people are bound by common Semitic race, 
the same approximate language and similar 
religion, although this is divided by sec- 
tarianism. The so-called countries in which 
they dwell are relatively new creations. 


OIL AND THE WEST 


The wealth of this region is oil. And the 
only natural market for that oil in the fore- 
seeable future lies in Western Europe. Nei- 
ther Russia nor the United States can use- 
fully absorb it. 

Roughly speaking, the Middle East forms 
a peninsula joining two continents, Eurasia 
and Africa, thus enjoying particular strate- 
gic importance. The peninsula's base lies in 
the U. S. S. R., whose southern republic in 
the Caucasus and central Asia include mil- 
lions of people who might almost be called 
Middle Eastern. Near its southern apex is 
one of the globe’s most important canals. 

Thus there is an interesting superficial 
resemblance to the position of Central 
America. The base of the Central American 
peninsula lies among the Spanish-speaking 
ethnic groups of our own Southwest. It 
joins two great continents and a canal bi- 
sects it. We have always been vitally inter- 
ested in Central America. Indeed, when a 
regime sympathetic to our opponents was 
installed in Guatemala we ousted it. 

Likewise, although hitherto without real 
voice, Russia has eyed the Middle East 
avidly. In 1940, during the era of Moscow- 
Berlin cooperation, Molotov memorialized 
Hitler demanding: “The area south of 
Batum and Baku in the general direction of 
the Persian Gulf should be recognized as the 
center of the aspirations of the Soviet 
Union.” 

For decades British policy sought success- 
fully to keep the Russians from applying 
such aspirations. We inherited this policy 
when Britain weakened after World War II. 

But the disagreeable fact is that the 
U. S. S. Rs influence has now been ex- 
tended diplomatically, economically, and 
(through arms deals) militarily into the 
Arab world. After 3 years of self-deception, 
we must admit this. When the summit par- 
ley convenes it will inferentially set the seal 
of recognition upon Moscow's right to a say 
in the area's destiny. 

This does not mean we must abandon it to 
Soviet hegemony. Nasser emphatically 
agrees with us on that. Nevertheless, it 
does mean we can no longer pretend to ex- 
clusive influence of our coalition in the 
Middle East. 

Thus one purpose of the forthcoming ne- 
gotiations will ultimately be to keep the 
important region concerned from belonging 
to either power bloc. This is a political 
aim. Economically we must insure that its 
oil continues to flow toward Western Europe, 
the only rational market. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there has 
been so much complexity in connection 
with discussions of the Middle East—in 
fact, the subject has been made to ap- 
pear so extremely complex, indeed— 
that it is most refreshing to have the 
benefit of so clear and concise a sum- 
mary of the problems in that area as 
the one Mr. Sulzberger has had pub- 
lished. He makes it very clear that the 
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distinctive fact which confronts us is 
that the Soviet Union already is in the 
Middle East, and that we shall not be 
able to throw the Soviet Union out of it. 
He also makes clear that Arab nation- 
alism is here to stay, and that we had 
better make up our minds to get along 
with it, instead of trying to fight it. 
Finally, he makes clear that we must 
make some arrangements for Western 
Europe to obtain oil from the Middle 
East, even if in the long run Western 
Europe has to purchase it. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Pennsylvania—— 


The 


CONFERENCE IN LONDON OF THE 
BAGHDAD PACT NATIONS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there 
appeared, this morning, in the New 
York Times an excellent editorial which 
has to do with the conference of the 
Baghdad Pact powers in London, which 
Secretary Dulles is attending. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, in 
connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONFERENCE IN LONDON 


Today's meeting in London of Secretary 
Dulles with the representatives of four Bagh- 
dad pact nations is of exceptional impor- 
tance. Britain, Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan 
are the members. Iraq will presumably not 
be represented, although she is still tech- 
nically in the alliance. The United States 
still maintains its role of sympathetic ob- 
server and member of the major commit- 
tees, but not of the alliance itself. It is, 
however, the role of the United States that 
will be one of the chief topics of discussion. 

Naturally, the critical situation in the 
Middle East must dominate all the think- 
ing and any action that is taken. The re- 
volt in Iraq will, sooner or later, take Iraq 
out of the alliance in which she was the 
only Arab State. This presumption is based 
on President Nasser’s implacable opposition 
to the pact and his determination to wean 
Iraq away from it. It was assumed at first, 
with the loss of this signatory, that the 
pact would become meaningless. 

Apparently the remaining members are 
determined that this must not be the case. 
Iraq’s defection will, of course, put a heavier 
burden upon them but they have indicated 
a willingness to assume it. This turns the 
spotlight, now, upon the strongest of the 
Asian States in the pact, Turkey. 

The Turks, ın turn, are outspoken in 
their eagerness to have the United States 
become a full-fledged member of the alli- 
ance. The United States has not hesitated 
to give economic and military assistance to 
the pact members, but the Turks feel that 
the moral support involved in membership 
could be equaliy important as a stabilizing 
factor at this time. 

Mr. Dulles will thus undoubtedly be asked 
about the possibility of any revision of the 
previously held position, and if he says that 
the United States still proposes to remain 
aloof he will be asked to give the reasons 
in some detail. This will be a heavy diplo- 
matic task and every word that Mr. Dulles 
utters will be studied. 


Mr. CLARK. The editorial points out 
that Mr. Dulles will undoubtedly be 
asked about the possibility of revising his 
previously held position with respect to 
the Baghdad Pact. That position, as I 
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understand it, is something like the old 
nursery rhyme: 
Mother, may I go in to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter. 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water. 


Mr. Dulles apparently wants us to be 
a part of the Baghdad Pact, but not 
legally in it. I am not at all sure we 
should join the Baghdad Pact as an ac- 
tive member, but I do hope the excuse 
of the Congress of the United States in 
general, and the Senate in particular, 
will not be used by the Secretary of State 
any further as the reason for our not 
joining that pact. 

In my judgment, it is not a proper 
argument for the Secretary to be making 
that his reason for not taking the posi- 
tion urged on him by our allies is the 
Congress of the United States, because, 
so far as I know, he has not asked for 
action by the Congress to give such au- 
thority. If it is right for this country 
to join the Baghdad Pact, the Secretary 
should come forward and tell us, and 
let us go into the question. If it is not, 
let us not join the pact. But let not the 
blame be placed on the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The news ticker 
has carried an item to the effect that the 
Secretary of State had made a very 
strong statement in London relating to 
the Baghdad Pact, and had said that, of 
course, we had no intention of joining 
it, but we were going to give commit- 
ments to each member of the Baghdad 
Pact as to aid on our part for their de- 
fense. The members of the Baghdad 
Pact are Great Britain, Turkey, Iran, and 
Pakistan. 

I am sorry I do not have the news 
item before me at this time. Possibly 
one of the pages can get it for me. 

Mr. CLARK. I assume the Senator 
from Minnesota assumes Iran has with- 
drawn from the Baghdad Pact. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I note that 
we already have the most firm kind of 
alliance with Great Britain. I cannot 
think of anything more we could do to 
tie ourselves to Great Britain, or Great 
Britain to ourselves, except a federation. 
I doubt that the Secretary is proposing 
that. 

Second, we have a firm alliance with 
Turkey, who is a member of NATO, and 
we have a security pact with her. There 
is not much more we can do to tie Turkey 
to us, or us to Turkey, unless our ar- 
rangement becomes a federation. 

Third, Pakistan is a member of SEATO. 
SEATO was a mutual-defense pact which 
was negotiated in about 1953-54, and is 
a firm alliance with the respective coun- 
tries of SEATO, insofar as alliances can 
be made by our country. 

Tran, though not a member of SEATO 
or NATO, has a security pact with the 
United States. So I gather there is not 
much more of a commitment which can 
be made to Iran by our country. 

I cite these facts because again I real- 
ize the importance of the Secretary of 
State assuring our friends of our dedica- 
tion to their defense and their mutual 
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responsibility for our defense; but it 
seems to me to be misleading to pretend 
that we can give any more of a commit- 
ment than the commitment that an at- 
tack upon one is an attack upon all. 
That is the commitment made with re- 
spect to SEATO and NATO. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand now 
the news ticker to which I had made ref- 
erence, and I should like to read from it: 

Secretary of State Dulles tonight com- 
mitted the United States to defense of Iran, 
Turkey, and Pakistan as a virtual partner 
in the Baghdad Pact. 

The pact is being realined to take into 
account the apparent loss of its only Arab 
member, Iraq, and Iraq's nominal capital 
city, Baghdad. 

Dulles signed up after twice talking with 
President Eisenhower in Washington by tele- 
phone. American backing was thus pledged 
for security of Western-allied Moslem na- 
tions on or near the Soviet southern fron- 
tiers. 

Automatically, the United States became 
more deeply involved in the Middle East 
than ever before. 

Without technically joining the pact, the 
United States virtually became a member 
through the new obligations undertaken in 
the declaration that Dulles signed with lead- 
ers of the four active members—Iran, 
Turkey, Pakistan, and Britain. 

With this stroke, the United States im- 
mensely increased the strength and power of 
the alliance weakened so badly after the vio- 
lent overthrow of the pro-Western royal gov- 
ernment of Iraq, the fifth member, 


I ask, most respectfully, without being 
critical of the action of the Secretary— 
that is not my purpose—what more can 
we do to assure Great Britain of our in- 
terest in her security than NATO? 
Nothing we could sign would be more 
of a commitment than the commitment 
under NATO. What more can we do to 
assure the security of Pakistan than 
SEATO? There is nothing more than 
that, because it is a firm commitment of 
mutual defense. What more assurance 
can we give to the security of Turkey 
than NATO and the commitment that 
an attack on one is an attack on all? 

The only weak link was Iran. I recog- 
nize that as to Iran there was not the 
kind of firm treaty agreement we have 
with the other parties, but there is in 
effect an executive agreement; namely, 
a mutual defense pact and military as- 
sistance under the terms of our Mutual 
Security Act. 

Senators will note that we are coming 
right to the brink of joining the pact. 
We are the only non-dues-paying mem- 
ber of that organization—— 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will yield, 
we are pretty much the only dues-paying 
member. We have the habit of picking 
up the check. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Maybe I should 
have said we are the only non-card- 
carrying member. I accept the techni- 
cal revision of my remarks. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 


INCREASED USE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRIAL PUR- 
POSES 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (S. 4100) to provide for the 

increased use of agricultural products for 
industrial purposes, 
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Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, it is 
with a great deal of pleasure that I speak 
in support of S. 4100, which would es- 
tablish the Agricultural Research and 
Industrial Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The program that this legislation 
would set into motion could easily be- 
come the single most important event in 
the growth and progress of agriculture in 
the 20th century. 

Since World War II, American agri- 
culture has been forced to jump from 
one crisis to another. There has been no 
such thing as normalcy or stability. 

Most of the problems that have con- 
fronted farmers have been brought about 
because of overproduction. Repeated 
advances in farm technology, combined 
with the introduction of many improved 
and higher-yielding crop varieties, have 
been accompanied by a leveling off in 
both domestic and foreign market de- 
mands. Under such circumstances, the 
blessing of abundance has become a bur- 
den on our farm economy. 

The effects have been revolutionary. 
In the face of increased production costs, 
farmers have been forced to take less 
and less in the market place for what 
they produce, because of mounting sur- 
pluses. In an effort to offset this, farm- 
ers have made repeated efforts to curtail 
excessive production. 

Such a set of circumstances has 
brought on grave problems for the fam- 
ily-size farms of the Nation. Many, 
many thousands of dedicated farm fami- 
lies have been forced to pull up stakes 
and leave their homes because of the 
changes that are taking place in the 
complexion of agriculture. 

To say that those who can no longer 
make a go of it on the farm are expend- 
able marginal farmers is unfair. A good 
farmer does not have to be a big farmer. 
Too often, I think, we forget that family 
farming in the United States is a way of 
life, and to destroy it is to destroy a 
basic ingredient of America. 

Since many of today’s farm problems 
have been brought on or encouraged by 
overproduction, it is absolutely essential 
to find new ways and means to utilize 
the things we know how to produce. In 
the past, the bulk of our farm research 
efforts have gone into higher production 
and disease control. 

I am convinced that research is the 
key to the situation. Test tubes and 
laboratories pointed the way for us to 
increase our production to the point it is 
today, and I am confident that test tubes 
and laboratories can also unlock the 
mysteries of new and different uses for 
farm commodities. 

The possibilities for new uses for farm 
commodities are almost unlimited. They 
cover everything from the use of grain 
in the manufacture of rubber to the use 
of tobacco in perfume. 

In these and other fields, we need fear- 
less and far-reaching farm research pro- 
grams. In the past we have been too 
hesitant about such research. 

The bill that is before us offers a way 
to start badly needed work. It would 
set up a separate agency within the De- 
partment of Agriculture that would co- 
ordinate current research in this field 
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and originate and guide new research 
projects. 

In spite of the fact I would like to see 
a more aggressive and concentrated pro- 
gram than the measure proposes, I think 
it is a constructive bill and a definite 
step in the right direction. 

I hope each and every Member of the 
Senate will support the bill as a modest 
beginning toward the solution of one of 
the greatest problems—and challenges— 
that faces our farm economy. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, over 
the weekend I have been home in Wis- 
consin for a brief visit. I have talked 
with a number of farmers about the farm 
bill which was passed by the Senate 
shortly before midnight Friday. 

Mr. President, the farmers of my State 
are simply furious about the farm bill 
which was passed by the Senate. They 
simply cannot understand how the Sen- 
ate of the United States could have been 
on the brink of taking action to do some- 
thing worth while for the farmers only 
last March, and were prepared—or 
almost prepared, I should say—to over- 
ride a Presidential veto, yet now cave in 
before Secretary Benson. The farmers 
cannot understand why the Senate has 
agreed to a Benson bill to lower price 
supports for the farmers. The bill does 
not increase supports and does not sup- 
port farmers’ prices; the bill lowers 
supports. 

How the Senate of the United States 
could take such action is a mystery to 
the Wisconsin farmers. I might say, if 
it is any news to my colleagues in the 
Senate, there is no man in America who 
is more unpopular with the Wisconsin 
farmers than Secretary Benson. I do 
not say that as a Democrat attacking a 
Republican Secretary of Agriculture; I 
say it as a matter of fact. The polls 
show that 1 farmer out of 25, or only 
4 percent, thinks Secretary Benson is 
doing a good job. 

Mr. President, the present fury is as 
a gentle zephyr compared to the hurri- 
cane of indignation the farmers will feel 
when the consequences of the farm bill 
are translated, as they inevitably will be, 
into lower and lower and lower prices. 
It is a tragedy for American agriculture, 
and a complete shutout defeat for the 
dairy farmers. 

The bill, Mr. President, represents a 
victory by Ezra Taft Benson over the 
family-sized farmers of America. 

For the farm families who produce 
dairy products in my own State, the de- 
feat of the self-help plan which has 
been developed by the dairy farmers 
themselves represents a decisive victory 
by Secretary Benson over the dairy 
farmers. 

The bill, Mr. President, does abso- 
lutely nothing that will improve the sit- 
uation of dairy farmers—who are among 
the most poorly paid people in our en- 
tire economy. 

On the contrary, the bill will result 
in direct threats to the dairy farmers. 
It guarantees farmers nothing but 
deeper economic difficulties than ever 
before in the years immediately ahead. 
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For one thing, there will be stimu- 
lated an enormous increase—about 40 
percent—in the production of cottonseed 
oil. This will mean cheap competition 
for producers of butterfat. 

For another thing—and this is far 
more serious—there will be stimulated a 
vastly increased production of feed 
grains, at seriously reduced price levels. 
This enormous glut of cheap feed will 
mean vastly expanded dairy production 
in the grain-producing States in the 
near future, 

This will mean there will be a vastly 
increased production of all livestock and 
livestock products in the immediate fu- 
ture. As I warned during the debate on 
the bill, the bill will lead directly to a 
tragic collapse of the entire livestock 
economy in 1959 and 1960. 

Mr. President, there is nothing that 
the farmers can do, with cheap feed, 
other than to convert it into livestock 
and livestock products. The cheap 
grain which the bill assures in such 
tremendous quantities will be sold out 
of the milk pails, and it will drive down 
the prices for dairy products. Cheap 
feed, Mr. President, inevitably becomes 
cheap milk. 

Cheap feed also means cheap live- 
stock. The enormous quantity of cheap 
grain that is already in the making, and 
which will be added to so tremendously 
as a result of the policies of this ad- 
ministration, will be converted into hogs 
and fat cattle and chickens and tur- 
keys. 

Mr. President, the cheap grain which 
the bill guarantees will go to market on 
the hoof—and in the milk can. And it 
will march to market to the tune of de- 
pressed prices which will shake our en- 
tire economy—not simply the farm 
economy, but the entire economy—to 
its very foundations. 

Mr. President, I rise in protest on be- 
half of the dairy farmers of Wisconsin. 
Senators should believe me when I say 
that the farm bill passed by the Senate, 
if it should pass the House of Representa- 
tives and be signed into law, will cast 
a great blight on farmers all over the 
country and will be a tragedy the farm- 
ers will never forget. 

It is a great shame that only 11 Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate—most 
of whom I observe present in the Cham- 
ber now—opposed that farm bill and 
voted against it. I am especially proud 
to be able to pay particular tribute to the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY ], who led the fight against the bill. 
A very eloquent statement was also made 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAs] in opposition to the bill, in the clos- 
ing hours of debate. 

Mr, President, there is one other item 
to which I should like to address myself 
before I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that under the unan- 
imous consent agreement following 
morning business tomorrow we shall 
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have a yea-and-nay vote on Calendar 
No. 1831, S. 4100, to provide for the in- 
creased use of agricultural products for 
industrial purposes. 

I also want to give notice to the Sen- 
ate that we expect to proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1759, 
H. R. 8308, the humane-slaughter bill; 
as well as Calendar No. 2028, H. R. 13015, 
the military public-works bill, reported 
from the Committee on Armed Services; 
and Calendar No. 1669, S. 3493, to amend 
the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1935, as amended. 

I do not mean we shall necessarily 
proceed to the consideration of these 
bills in the order named, but I should 
like for the Senate to be on notice that 
we expect tomorrow and the next day 
to be considering the bills I have out- 
lined. 

Of course, conference reports always 
have a privileged status. When we can 
adjust ourselves to the convenience of 
the minority Members and the chairman 
of the committee we will call up any con- 
ference reports which may be available. 

I thank my friend from Wisconsin for 
yielding to me. 


INCREASED USE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
PURPOSES 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 4100) to provide for 
the increased use of agricultural prod- 
ucts for industrial purposes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
program of research, laboratory and pi- 
lot plant development, and trial com- 
mercialization that the bill under con- 
sideration proposes can do a great deal 
to expand markets for agricultural com- 
modities. 

Increased industrial utilization of 
surplus farm and forest products is not 
a complete solution for the farmers’ 
income and price problems. This is not 
a substitute for an adequate program 
of price and income protection. But 
this can be a valuable supplement, and 
can be of immense benefit to our entire 
economy, as well as to our agriculture. 

The farmers of Wisconsin will bene- 
fit in many ways from the program pro- 
vided in the bill. It will help our corn 
producers and our dairy producers, for 
there are many new industrial uses, cer- 
tainly, which can be added to those 
already developed in recent years, for 
these raw materials. 

The biggest surplus crop in my State 
of Wisconsin is its surplus low-grade 
trees. 

TIMBER SUPPLIES 


The recent Timber Resources Review 
of the United States Forest Service has 
made it abundantly clear that while we 
face a near shortage of higher quality 
conifers and hardwoods, there is a sub- 
tantial surplus of lower grade hard- 
woods over most of the eastern United 
States. 

In Wisconsin alone we have an annual 
growth of 296 million cubic feet of hard- 
woods and are currently utilizing only 
130 million—less than half, Located 
near Many small rural communities this 
great resource can supply the raw mate- 
rial for much new industry. 
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Utilization under proper cutting prac- 
tices will not only provide much woods 
employment but will stimulate tree 
growth in the woods and result in better 
future stands. Independent timber 
farmers who harvest pulpwood for a liv- 
ing are seriously in need of widened 
markets for lower grades of timber. 

TECHNICAL FEASIBILITY 


Recent developments in paper chem- 
istry have demonstrated clearly that low 
grade hardwoods can be efficiently uti- 
lized by the cold soda and semichemical 
processes of pulp manufacture, and con- 
verted into printing papers of many 
qualities. 

The Commission on Increased Use of 
Agricultural Products included a task 
force with a membership of J. Alfred 
Hall, director of the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory, Paul M. Dunn of 
the St. Regis Paper Co. and other promi- 
nent scientists and industrialists. In 
their statement they said: 

Further use of hardwoods is being made 
possible by the cold-soda process of pulping 
which is in the advanced experimental stage. 
* + * This development requires a contin- 
uous pilot-plant study to extend the useful- 
ness of the cold-soda process, and laboratory 
and engineering research aimed at increasing 
the efficiency and lowering capital require- 
ments for this new approach, 


In 1954 the Department of Commerce 
in cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture submitted to the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a report entitled “Newsprint 
From Hardwoods” in which the cold soda 
process has been set forth as a complete- 
ly sound method for newsprint produc- 
tion. 

In the March issue of the Pulp and 
Paper Journal Prof. R. A. Diehm of 
Western Michigan University stated at a 
technical conference on pulping that 
“more cold soda will be made—high 
yield processes will be improved.” 

The evidence is clear that the cold 
soda process is technically feasible for 
the manufacture of newsprint and that 
improvements can be developed by addi- 
tional research carried on at a com- 
mercial scale. 

Mr. President, if these new methods 
for manufacturing paper can be tested 
and proved and put into commercial op- 
eration, it will create a tremendous eco- 
nomic boon to many areas of the States 
of the upper Great Lakes Basin and 
other northern forested areas. 

Almost one-half of the entire land 
area of Wisconsin is covered with 
forest—16'% million acres of it. Of this 
acreage, 1342 million is in hardwoods. 
As the Timber Resources Review pointed 
out, most of this hardwood forest is of 
low quality, for which little or no market 
exists at present. 

The new technical developments 
which I have mentioned could make this 
vast acreage of low-quality hardwood 
forest into a potential billion-dollar re- 
source, providing thousands of new jobs 
for people in the area, and creating a 
tremendous economic boost to all busi- 
ness in the area. 

The main problem which remains— 
beyond the finishing touches on the re- 
search work—is to give private enter- 
prise a push into active commercial de- 
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velopment of this potential new in- 

dustry. 

Mr. President, this would be made 
possible by the bill which is before us 
today. 

Mr. President, exactly the kind of 
project which I have called for to de- 
velop Wisconsin’s potential new hard- 
wood papermaking industry was pro- 
posed by the Commission on Increased 
Industrial Use of Agricultural Products, 
a bipartisan commission appointed by 
President Eisenhower pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 540, enacted by the 84th Con- 
gress in 1956. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks the description of this project, 
as described by the Commission in its 
report. 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

EXCERPT FROM THE REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 
FROM THE COMMISSION ON INCREASED IN- 
DUSTRIAL USE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

R-56 
Agricultural product: Timber. 

Proposed use: Pulp products, including 
newsprint. 

The probiem: To conduct pilot-plant 
studies of a new pulping process that holds 
promise for profitable use of hardwoods 
from farm woodlands in papermaking. 

Objectives of research: Farm woodlands 
constitute an important potential source of 
revenue, especially from off-season work. A 
considerable part of the mixed hardwoods in 
the woodlands is not suitable for saw logs, 
but could be used as pulpwood for paper- 
making. 

The semichemical pulping process devel- 
oped by the USDA has made possible the 
use of various species of hardwoods that 
were formerly considered unsuitable for 
papermaking. Further use of the hardwoods 
is being made possible by the cold soda proc- 
ess of pulping, which is in the advanced ex- 
perimental stage. Important problems re- 
main, however, such as improvement of con- 
tinuous pulping; reuse of pulping chemicals 
or development of byproducts to avoid loss 
and stream pollution and reduce capital 
outlays; and increasing the variety of types 
of paper products that can be manufactured 
from hardwoods, including newsprint. This 
development requires a continuous pilot- 
plant study to extend the usefulness of the 
cold soda process, and laboratory and engi- 
neering research aimed at increasing the 
efficiency and lowering the capital require- 
ment for this new approach to the pulping 
of hardwoods. 

Relation to current or past research: As 
noted, this work is a large-scale develop- 
ment, expansion, and evaluation of the cold 
soda process developed by the USDA. The 
process is now in use in two large plants, 
but its broader applicability will require the 
investigation outlined. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
encouraging outlook for such a project— 
which would do so much for a section of 
my State and others which are now 
suffering seriously depressed economic 
conditions—led me to propose legislation 
to authorize this kind of program early 
in this session. 

One of the main titles of my compre- 
hensive farm bill, which I introduced on 
the first day of the session for the in- 
troduction of bills, provided for almost 
exactly the same program as would be 
made possible by the bill before us. I 
have repeatedly stressed the desirability 
of such a project on the Senate floor, 
and it has received warm support from 
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many interested in promoting the eco- 
nomic development of my State. 

It is my hope, if this bill is passed, that 
a trial commercialization project such as 
was suggested by the Welch commission 
will be approved by the Industrial Utili- 
— Board, at the earliest possible 

ate. 

At my request, the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations approved funds for a 
preliminary feasibility survey by the 
United States Forest Service of such a 
project. This survey is now under way. 
It should be completed within a few 
months, so that such a project can be 
ready to go very soon after the board is 
organized and ready to start its work. 

There is considerable evidence, Mr. 
President, that the new papermaking 
processes which I am discussing are 
economically feasible. 

ECONOMIC FEASIBILITY 

Only a limited amount of cost infor- 
mation is available on the cold soda 
process, but a paper reported at the sec- 
ond annual pulp and paper conference 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., given by Prof. R. 
A. Diehm indicated that cold soda pulp 
could be produced at a cost of about $60 
per ton. This was based on experi- 
mental studies already under way. Add 
to this pulpmaking cost about $40 per 
ton for finishing it into newsprint and 
the total manufacturing cost amounts 
to $100 per ton. That this figure is 
clearly within the limits of economic 
operation is indicated by the selling 
price of newsprint at over $130 per ton. 
These costs include direct operating 
costs, raw materials and overhead. 

The same paper also estimated the 
capital construction costs for building 
a mill to produce 100 tons per working 
day. The cost per ton for the construc- 
tion of a mill to produce semibleached 
cold soda were estimated at $34,000 plus 
working capital of $16,000. Thus the 
construction and capital needed for fi- 
nancing operations amounted to a total 
of $50,000 per ton, or a total of $5 mil- 
lion for a plant producing 100 tons per 
day for 200 working days per year. To 
these costs would be added investment 
needed for finishing the paper, running 
to several more million depending upon 
the type and quality of paper to be pro- 
duced. 

These figures clearly show that the 
costs of establishing a number of paper 
mills to produce newsprint and other 
volume papers are relatively low when 
compared with the traditional sulfite, 
sulfate, and other chemical processes. 
Furthermore, waste disposal and pollu- 
tion problems are nearly nonexistent be- 
cause it is economical to recover the 
spent chemicals from the waste-paper- 
mill liquor. 

Clearly then the financing of con- 
struction of a number of cold soda news- 
print mills is well within the realm of 
possibility of a large number of com- 
munities needing new industry. With 
the kind of assistance provided for in 
this bill by the Federal Government a 
real incentive will be developed for the 
establishment of a number of locally 
owned and controlled papermills which 
can continue to assure the free press of 
the United States with adequate supplies 
of paper. 
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FUTURE DEMAND AND MARKETS 


Ever since World War II the press of 
this country has been subjected to seri- 
ous shortages of newsprint and a price 
spiral considerably in excess of the gen- 
eral rise in commodity prices. The ex- 
tent of these price rises is shown in a 
table for which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Relations of rise in newsprint prices to all 
wholesale commodities * 


Increase 
All whole- | in news- 
Price per | 1945 price} sale com- |print over 
ton modities | wholesale 
prices 


————| O —_—____. 


Year 


100 0 
138 +30 
154 +36 
156 +42 
170 +54 


1 Data obtained from Survey of Current Business, 
U. 8. Papert of Commerce and from Newsprint 
Bulletin No. 16, Feb. 28, 1957, published by American 
Newsprint Publishers Association. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
substance, this table means that while 
all wholesale commodity prices have 
gone up 70 percent from the 1945 price, 
newsprint prices have increased a whop- 
ping 124 percent. This has not been 
due to a shortage of wood, but rather 
a shortage of production capacity which 
has enabled manufacturers to raise 
prices at an accelerating speed. 

That there will be a growing shortage 
of newsprint unless we install added ca- 
pacity is the finding of a 1957 survey 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce.’ Newsprint demand is grow- 
ing so rapidly that the estimated de- 
mand in 1965 will be 8.5 million tons 
per year compared with 7 million tons 
at present. This increased consumption 
will amount to more than 20 percent 
above our present level (75 new mills 
producing 100 tons per day). The 
chances of our importing this quantity 
from Canada are decreasing, but the 
opportunity for producing newsprint 
here at home from low-grade hardwoods 
is well assured. Since the American 
paper industry has not found it profita- 
ble to supply a large proportion of our 
domestic needs for newsprint but has 
tended to manufacture higher grades of 
paper, it is unlikely that private enter- 
prise alone without some sort of stim- 
ulus as provided in this bill is likely to 
install the needed capacity in time to 
meet the demands. 

NEED FOR NEW INDUSTRY 


The Industrial Development News 
carried a list of 7,000 locally organized 
industrial development committees in its 
October 1957 issue. Few of these com- 
munities needing industry will be suc- 
cessful in enticing many of our giant 
corporations to move their facilities— 
opens as many of these areas may have 

offer. 


1This is reported in the Technical Guide 
to Pulp, Paper and Board Supply-Demand 
(Demand Projects to 1965), U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 1957, H. Rept, No. 573. 
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Our rural communities need industry 
badly if they are to provide opportuni- 
ties for young people and if we are to 
stem the tidal drift toward ever larger 
and more crowded metropolitan centers. 
Every community in America which 
needs industry has either the initiative, 
the raw materials, or the skilled man- 
power or all three to make the estab- 
lishment of locally owned industry en- 
tirely economic. Very few have the cap- 
ital needed to build increasingly com- 
plex production facilities demanded by 
today’s technology. 

This bill gives great hope to many 
communities which hope to utilize their 
manpower and raw materials and avail- 
able capital. And it can stimulate new, 
locally owned and controlled enterprises 
which have been the backbone of the 
American economic system until the re- 
cent great wave of mergers. 

ASSURANCE OF FREEDOM FROM MONOPOLY 
PRICING 


The Congress of the United States has 
investigated the rise in newsprint prices 
and the recurrent shortages no less than 
four times since World War II. The 
most recent was in the spring of 1957. 
An expansion of production facilities ap- 
pears to me to be the only permanent 
answer. Four new mills have been built 
in the South, with assistance in financ- 
ing by the press. But the figures given 
above demonstrate that newsprint has 
been subject to monopolistic action be- 
yond the slightest shadow of a doubt. 
The establishment of a series of regional 
independently owned and locally-con- 
trolled newsprint mills based upon low- 
grade hardwoods would have a beneficial 
influence throughout America. 

Mr. President, I want to stress again 
the great need for new industry and new 
job opportunities in the northern for- 
ested areas of our Nation, including 
those of Wisconsin. These areas have 
suffered chronic depressed conditions al- 
most invariably since the original virgin 
stands of white pine and other high- 
value trees were logged off generations 
ago. 

Development of a new newsprint paper 
industry in these regions will tie in very 
well with the present economic and busi- 
ness interests that are now located there. 
It will complement—rather than com- 
pete—with development of the other re- 
sources closely associated with these 
forests. 

These forests are located in one of the 
most wonderful vacation areas in the 
United States. This valuable recrea- 
tional resource is bound to become more 
and more important as the years go by— 
as our population continues to expand, 
and as our people have more and more 
leisure time, and as a growing propor- 
tion of our workers achieve incomes suf- 
ficient to enable them to take vacation 
trips and to enjoy summer camping, fish- 
ing, boating, and other activities. 

This underdeveloped forest resource is 
also closely associated with an important 
agricultural resource. There are millions 
of acres of good, fertile cropland and 
pasture intermixed with the wooded 
areas. 

This region is endowed also with tre- 
mendously important social resources— 
communities for people to live in, which 
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are equipped with schools, churches, 
housing, roads, utility services, and po- 
litical institutions and traditions. All 
too often we overlook the importance of 
this social equipment, without which it is 
impossible to provide the civilized and 
happy living that is the very reason for 
all of our economic strivings. 

Most important of all, this region con- 
tains a human resource of the very finest 
quality. This resource, like many of the 
others in this region, is tragically under- 
employed. The people of the forested 
country in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Michigan are self-reliant, resourceful, 
energetic, and imaginative. But too 
many of them do not have jobs that en- 
able them to perform at their full poten- 
tial ability. ‘There is no waste that is 
more tragic and inexcusable than the 
waste of human talent, skill, and enter- 
prise. 

There are other industries in the area, 
of course, which contribute greatly to- 
ward the well-rounded economic and so- 
cial development which is our goal. 
There are mines, forest products indus- 
tries, agriculture, recreation, manufac- 
turing, shipping, and commerce. But 
the gaps need to be filled out to provide 
jobs and better opportunities and in- 
comes for all. 

The complex of resources in the upper 
Great Lakes Basin—forests, agriculture, 
mines, recreation, the social and human 
resources—need to be considered as a 
unity, and made to fit together into the 
best possible relationship with each 
other. 

Utilization of the extensive forest areas 
which now yield so little of their poten- 
tial wealth so people of this region can go 
a long way toward filling out the returns 
from other resources in the area, to yield 
a new level of prosperity and productivity 
for its people. In many ways, this kind 
of forest industry can be a marvelous 
supplement to the other industries in the 
area, providing part-time and seasonal 
work in the woods to supplement the jobs 
now available in farming, the vacation 
and recreation industry, and others. It 
can create additional income for mer- 
chants and service trades already estab- 
lished in the area. It can stimulate new 
job opportunities for the young people 
who now must often leave their home 
communities in search of employment 
elsewhere. It can expand the tax base to 
help support local governments, schools, 
and other public services. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want the Recorp 
to note that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, in the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, worked diligently to obtain the 
favorable report on the bill to provide 
pora industrial uses of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

It is an item of legislation which was 
of keen interest to the Senator from 
Wisconsin, as well as others. The bill 
which came before us, and which will 
be voted upon tomorrow, is the result of 
many suggestions which were brought to 
the attention of the committee, among 
which were proposals made by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. I know he takes 
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the same satisfaction I do in seeing the 
bill reported unanimously by the com- 
mittee. I am confident that it will be 
passed by an overwhelming majority of 
the Senate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. In connection 
with this proposed legislation, as with all 
agricultural legislation, he is my leader. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


CLOTURE—PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
OF RULE XXII 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
had intended during the day to partici- 
pate in the very constructive discussion 
which took place with respect to rule 
XXII. Other work of the Senate kept 
me away from the Chamber a part of 
the time. When I returned I listened to 
a portion of the speech by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. I heard a 
part of the address by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], and, of course, 
heard the remarks of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. I regret 
that I was not present to hear the fine 
presentation of my good friend and 
esteemed colleague, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doucias], but I have been 
“filled in” on the content of the Sen- 
ator’s remarks, and I wish to associate 
myself with his presentation and the 
presentation of other Senators who 
have participated today in this very 
constructive—and I think helpful—dis- 
cussion. 

The theme of this discussion has 
centered around the Senate’s taking the 
necessary action to remove the roadblock 
in the way of passage of constructive 
legislation. Second, and of equal im- 
portance, is taking action in the chang- 
ing of rule XXII so that the Senate can 
really govern itself in the determination 
of its rules. 

The greatest weakness of rule XXII is 
that it denies a majority of the Senate— 
in fact, an overwhelming majority of the 
Senate—the opportunity to be masters 
of the household of the Senate. 

Through a most unfortunate set of 
circumstances back in 1949, involving po- 
litical expediency and political conni- 
vance, handcuffs were fastened upon the 
Senate, so far as our capacity and ability 
to change the rules is concerned, unless 
it is done on the opening of a session of 
Congress before other business is trans- 
acted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would not interrupt 
the Senator from Minnesota for a mo- 
ment, but, as the Senator knows, the 
Republican Members are giving a dinner 
tonight to honor our minority leader, and 
I am very desirous of being present. 

When I spoke I identified the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota in a 
rather important way with this effort, 
and I wish to emphasize that while he is 
speaking. He came to the Senate long 
before I did. I am a newcomer to this 
struggle. It so happens that I am a 
member of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. I am deeply interested 
in the subject, Iam something of a law- 
yer, and so I picked up the ball. 
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I would not want the Recorp to show 
anything other than the real tribute 
which is due to the leaders in this fight, 
such as the Senator from Illinois {Mr. 
Dovuctas], whose resolution is before the 
Senate, for which resolution I had the 
great honor to fight in my committee, 
and to prevail. 

The Senator from Minnesota has been 
a distinguished leader in those phases of 
the struggle which arose on the opening 
of the Congress. Without the leadership 
of seniors such as the Senators I have 
named, with the following they have in 
the Senate, our fight would be unavailing. 

I wish to make that very clear. We 
may study the subject and know it thor- 
oughly, and work hard for some phase of 
it, but when it comes to the payoff and 
the showdown on the floor, it is leaders 
like our colleagues from Illinois and Min- 
nesota who are very important. in car- 
rying the day. 

On my side of the aisle, the senior 
Members carried this ball long before I 
came here. They, too, deserve recogni- 
tion, because if anything is done, credit 
will be due them. 

I wish to make the Recorp clear on 
that point. I have no illusions about my 
own role. I hope to do a thorough, help- 
ful job, but I have no illusions as to 
where the drive will come from to carry 
the ball across the goal line. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York. He is exceedingly 
generous. I have read every word of 
his speech. It is a powerful presenta- 
tion by an able Senator. 

In this fight to relieve the Senate 
from its own obstructions, there is need 
for the closest type of cooperation, such 
as is exemplified here today. There is 
room for effective bipartisanship. This 
is not a partisan measure. It is a meas- 
ure which requires the thoughtful atten- 
tion and active participation of every 
Member of the Senate who really be- 
lieves that the duty of Congress is to 
legislate. I wish to direct my comments 
for a moment to the constitutional re- 
sponsibility which seems to me to be 
overriding. 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides that a majority shall consti- 
tute a quorum, and that a quorum is 
sufficient to transact business. The 
emphasis in the Constitution is upon 
action, not procrastination. Emphasis is 
upon action, not inaction. The duty of 
Congress is to legislate, not to procrasti- 
nate. I believe that those of us who 
have tried to modify rule XXII so that 
there could be, first of all, protection 
for the right of free speech and ample 
debate—and Senate Resolution 17, sub- 
mitted by my colleague, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doucias] and other 
Senators, surely so provides—realize 
that while we must protect the right to 
debate, it is also the duty of Congress 
to see to it that debate results in action. 
It may be the action of voting some- 
thing down. It may be the action of 
rejecting proposals, but it should be ac- 
tion on the subject, and not action as 
the result of obstruction, or what we 
call filibustering, which is the process 
of legislation through attrition, denying 
the majority the right to act, not by a 
vote upon the issue, but rather, by the 
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means and methods of prolonged debate 
and discussion, which may be relevant 
or otherwise, depending upon whatever 
the speakers may desire. 

The history of rule XXII has been 
cited today by several Senators. I recall, 
however, the day it was amended. I was 
a Member of this body in 1949. That 
was the first really important vote that 
some of us who were newcomers in 
the 81st Congress had the privilege to 
cast, I remember we were hopeful that 
we would be able to change the rules 
of the Senate on that occasion so that, 
on the one hand, we would protect every 
right of the minority to be heard and to 
make its case, and, on the other hand, 
provide machinery to enable the ma- 
jority to act in the public interest. 

That debate continued for days. 
There was a filibuster; but during those 
days of filibustering there was the so- 
called Wherry compromise. It com- 
promised away the right of the United 
States Senate to govern itself. I believe 
that the Vice President of the United 
States, in his advisory opinion in the first 
session of the 85th Congress, pointed out 
that the Senate had gone beyond its own 
powers in denying itself the power and 
the right to change its own rules. I con- 
curred in that advisory opinion, and I 
concur in it now. 

The hour is late, Mr. President. My 
views on this subject are well known. 
The truth is that the only purpose of 
the discussion today is to serve notice 
that those of us who believe in respon- 
sible legislation, those of us who be- 
lieve in responsible debate, those of us 
who believe the duty of Congress is to 
act, and those of us who believe in the 
right of a minority to be heard, and 
heard extensively, and the right of a 
majority to take decisive action, will 
press for a modification of rule XXII 
at the proper time. 

I wish we could do it. I wish we could 
change the rules through the procedure 
outlined in Senate Resolution 17. That 
resolution was not hastily conceived. I 
know the Senator from Illinois, in con- 
sultation with other Senators, spent a 
good deal of time measuring every word 
and every provision in that resolution. 
The Senator from New York, the Senator 
from Illinois, and others have discussed 
it today. Therefore we know what its 
terms are. 

There is ample opportunity for debate 
contained in that resolution. There is 
ample protection for the minority point 
of view to be expressed, and, indeed, to 
be expressed over a sufficient period of 
time and length to be convincing. 

It is inconceivable that any public 
body such as the Senate of the United 
States should handicap or handcuff it- 
self by the imposition of a rule which 
defies progress. That is exactly what 
rule XXII does now. 

I like what the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] had to say in the 
OPENDE part of his speech today. He 
said: 

Rule XXII as presently constituted is 
itself the most effective obstacle to any 
change in that rule. The threat of a fili- 
buster to protect the filibuster is the for- 
tress within the fortress. 


That puts it concisely. 
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We will be looking forward to Jan- 
uary 1959, the 1st session of the 86th 
Congress, at which time those of us who 
in the past have indicated our interest 
about participation in the debate for a 
change of the rule, will again proceed, 
according to what we believe to be the 
rules of the new body, as of the 86th 
Congress, and having the right to debate 
the new rules, under that thesis and in 
that belief, to offer an appropriate 
motion on the occasion of the opening 
of Congress for the purpose of prepar- 
ing new rules for the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Minnesota does not need any praise or 
commendation from any other Member 
of the Senate for the part he has his- 
torically played in the struggle both for 
civil rights and for better procedures in 
the Senate. No one has been more effec- 
tive, no one has been more vigorous, and 
no one has been more skillful in this 
cause than he. 

I well remember the first time I ever 
saw the Senator from Minnesota. It was 
in July 1948, at the national convention 
of our party. The Senator from Minne- 
sota stood alone in the Resolutions Com- 
mittee for an adequate civil-rights plank 
and brought that resolution out on the 
floor of the convention with what I think 
was probably the most moving political 
speech of modern times, a speech which 
perhaps could only have been surpassed 
by William Jennings Bryan’s speech in 
1896 on the so-called Cross of Gold. 

I was a delegate to that convention. 
It was the first convention I attended as 
a delegate. The Illinois delegation, as 
has been the practice in recent conven- 
tions, sat directly underneath the stand 
of the presiding chairman. I turned to 
the chairman of our delegation, the late 
Mayor Kelly. I said that after that 
speech, the Illinois delegation ought to 
lead the parade. Mayor Kelly was good 
enough to agree with me, and put the 
standard of the Illinois delegation in my 
hands. 

One of the memories which I shall 
always cherish is taking that standard 
and leading the parade around the hall. 
In connection with that occasion, I wish 
to pay a tribute to a man who sometimes 
has not been treated with the full meas- 
ure of approval that he deserves, namely, 
Mr, James C. Petrillo, then president of 
the American Federation of Musicians. 
Mr. Petrillo had a band at the conven- 
tion. When I motioned to him, he 
brought his band out, and the band fell 
in on the movement around the hall. 
The New York and Pennsylvania delega- 
tions fell in line. California fell in line. 
It became apparent that the great in- 
dustrial States of the country were in 
support of the resolution of the Senator 
from Minnesota. Other States fell in 
line. All the efforts made later to derail 
us, which frequently happens in conven- 
tions of our party, were unsuccessful. 

The final plank which was adopted 
was that of the Senator from Minnesota. 
The Senator from Minnesota has always 
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seemed to me, ever since then, to be a 
knight in shining armor on this question. 
When he gets up to speak on these mat- 
ters I look at him with affection and 
with memories not only of the past, but 
of the other marvelous battles which he 
has fought in this cause. 

As the Senator from New York has 
said, none of us is indispensable; we are 
all of us fortunate to the degree that we 
are faithful servants of the cause which 
is greater than ourselves. We should 
pray for strength, we should pray for 
modesty, and we should always pray for 
determination. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am grateful to 
the Senator from Illinois for his gen- 
erous and friendly remarks. I recall that 
early morning at the convention, when 
it was as hot in Philadelphia as it is in 
Washington today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And we did not have 
an air-conditioned room. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We did not have 
any air conditioning. I recall vividly 
that the strong and stalwart leader in 
the demonstration and in the parade of 
the States in behalf of the resolution 
was the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Douctas]. We were talking about it only 
the other day, the Senator may recall, 
Those memories will live forever in one’s 
mind. They are the kind of memories 
which give us new strength when the 
struggle is made anew, because the 
struggle for a set of rules in the Senate 
which permits the Senate to act will be 
carried on until we are successful. I 
believe that should be a matter of faith 
and an article of our creed, so to speak. 

As has been said here, in the next Sen- 
ate, which convenes in January, a real 
effort will be made to change rule XXII. 
The last time we came very close to suc- 
ceeding. I believe the next time we will 
break through the barrier. 

Second, we do not only want to change 
the rules. While the rules are important, 
and in a sense provide for orderly proce- 
dure, what is most important is sub- 
stance. Legislative substance is impor- 
tant. The Senator from Illinois has this 
year taken the lead in presenting amend- 
ments to the Civil Rights Act of 1958, I 
have a statement in my folder which I 
am presenting to the House Committee 
on the Judiciary on the civil-rights pro- 
posal. 

The junior Senator from Minnesota 
joins the Senator from Illinois in what 
are forward-looking proposals and a 
constructive effort, rather than one 
which is punitive and restrictive. I am 
confident that we will make progress. 
That is my belief. I notice progress 
throughout the land. Although there 
seems to be little setbacks, from time 
to time, yet when we take the long- 
term look, we note that considerable 
progress has been made. Attitudes in 
the Senate are changing also, and some- 
times not so slowly. They change ap- 
preciably from year to year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I well 
remember one of the many striking sen- 
tences uttered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota in his marvelous speech. I think 
it needs to be remembered and really 
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engraved on the consciousness of Ameri- 
cans. He said: 

We should move from the darkness of 
States rights, into the bright sunlight of 
human rights. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. I 
still believe it. I believe it even more 
determinedly now than I did then. Asa 
man grows older, he has more experi- 
ence. When one sees the necessity for 
the protection of human rights at home 
and abroad, he realizes that the oratory 
of 10 years ago was the heart and soul 
of that time as well as of this. That is 
my belief. I shall work and stand in 
that belief. 


INCREASED USE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRIAL PUR- 
POSES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4100) to provide for the 
increased use of agricultural products 
for industrial purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that a unanimous- 
consent agreement has been obtained for 
a yea-and-nay vote on the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Immedi- 
ately upon the conclusion of the morn- 
ing business tomorrow. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the vote will be the first 
item of business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; at 
the conclusion of the morning business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move, in accordance with the order pre- 
viously entered, that the Senate stand 
in recess until 11 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that the or- 
der previously entered was for an ad- 
journment of the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is my under- 
standing, according to the information 
I have from the majority leader, that the 
Senate is to recess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed by the Parliamen- 
tarian that an order was entered earlier 
in the day that the Senate should ad- 
journ out of respect for the late former 
Senator Millikin, of Colorado, until 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If that is the un- 
derstanding based on the previous order, 
I so modify my motion. 

I also have been given to understand 
that at 11:30 o’clock tomorrow morning 
the Prime Minister of Italy, Mr. Fanfani, 
is to address the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that that is correct. 
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AMENDMENT OF ROBINSON-PAT- 
MAN ACT AND ANTITRUST LAW 
PROHIBITING PRICE DISCRIMI- 
NATION—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
withhold my motion for adjournment to 
permit the Senator from Tennessee to 
make a request. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I report favorably, with an amendment, 
the bill (S. 11) to amend the Robinson- 
Patman Act with reference to equality 
of opportunity, and I submit a report 
(No. 2010) thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report may be printed, 
together with the supplemental views 
of Senators O’MAHONEY, CARROLL, WILEY, 
and myself, and individual views of Sen- 
ators WILEY, DIRKSEN, JENNER, BUTLER, 
and HRUSKA. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was given to understand by the major- 
ity leader that an agreement had been 
entered into by the minority leader and 
the majority leader that no unanimous- 
consent requests were to be granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that that 
agreement had reference only to the yea- 
and-nay votes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am simply filing 
a report. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Presid- 
ing Officer give me an interpretation of 
the statement which was made at the 
time the unanimous-consent agreement 
was entered earlier today? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair, who was 
in the Chamber at the time the agree- 
ment was entered, that the statement 
was confined to preventing unanimous- 
consent requests for yea-and-nay votes 
on any particular pending measure, and 
was not any broader than that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall not object 
to the request of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed, to- 
gether with supplemental and individual 
views, as requested by the Senator from 
Tennessee. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the late former Senator Millikin, of 
Colorado, and in accordance with the 
order previously entered, I move that 
the Senate adjourn until 11 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 6 o’clock and 54 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, July 29, 1958, at 11 
o’clock a. m., the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, out 
of respect to the memory of Eugene D. 
Millikin, former Senator from Colorado. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Jury 28, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. James G. Harris, pastor, Univer- 
sity Baptist Church, Fort Worth, Tex., 
offered the following prayer: 


Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling 
place in all generations. Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or even 
Thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlast- 
ing, Thou art God. 

Give these in positions of great trust 
and responsibility Thy truth and wis- 
dom, that they may be honest in their 
motives, pure in their hearts, fair in their 
judgments, and tolerant toward those 
who disagree. Help them to remember 
those at home who trust them, but lift 
them beyond petty partisanship and lo- 
cal considerations to the interests of our 
Nation and our world. Help them to look 
to Thee even as men look to them. 

We would remember our President. 
We would pray for those who serve God 
and country in distant lands. We pray 
for the understanding of our neighbors, 
but, more than that, we pray for Thy 
divine approbation. 

In the name of Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, July 25, 1958, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On July 18, 1958: 

H. R. 7349. An act to amend the act regu- 
lating the business of executing bonds for 
compensation in criminal cases in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H. R. 7452, An act to provide for the desig- 
nation of holidays for the officers and em- 
ployees of the Government of the District 
of Columbia for pay and leave purposes, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 7963. An act to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953, as amended; 

H. R. 8439. An act to cancel certain bonds 
posted pursuant to the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended, or the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; 

H. R.9285. An act to amend the charter of 
St. Thomas’ Literary Society; 

H. R. 10347. An act to amend section 73 
(q) of the Hawaiian Organic Act; to approve 
and ratify joint resolution 32, session laws 
of Hawaii, 1957, authorizing the issuance of 
$14 million in aviation revenue bonds; to 
authorize certain land exchanges at Hono- 
lulu, Oahu. T. H., for the development of 
the Honolulu airport complex; and for other 

es; 

H. R. 10504. An act to make the provisions 
of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Worker’s 
Compensation Act applicable to certain 
civilian employees of nonappropriated fund 
instrumentalities of the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes; 
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H.R.11077. An act to incorporate the 
Veterans of World War I of the United States 
of America; 

H. R. 12643. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to consolidate the police court 
of the District of Columbia and the munici- 
pal court of the District of Columbia, to be 
known as the municipal court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to create the municipal 
court of appeals for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” approved April 1, 
1942, as amended; 

H. R. 13366. An act to provide for the ad- 
vancement of Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault, 
United States Air Force, retired, to the grade 
of lieutenant general on the retired list; 

H. J. Res. 479. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate the Ist day of May of each year as 
Loyalty Day; and 

H.J. Res. 576. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens, 

On July 22, 1958: 

H. R. 11414. An act to amend section 314 
(c) of the Public Health Service Act, so as 
to authorize the Surgeon General to make 
certain grants-in-aid for provision in pub- 
lic or nonprofit accredited schools of public 
health of training and services in the fields 
of public health and in the administration 
of State and local public health programs. 

On July 25, 1958: 

H. R. 1045. An act to amend the Soil Con- 

servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 


-amend 


H. net An act for the relief of the Com- 
mittee of Reference and Counsel of the For- 
eign Missions Conference of North America; 

H.R. 3261. An act for the relief of the 
Oceanside-Libby Union School District, San 
Diego County, Calif.; 

H. R. 3720. An act for the relief of Carl J. 
Warneke; 

H. R. 4044. An act for the relief of Mirko J. 
Pitner; 

H. R. 4330. An act for the relief of Lucia 
(Castaneda) Sayaan and Gloria (Castaneda) 
Sayaan; 

H.R. 5084. An act for the relief of Maria 
Alma Dizon; 

H. R. 7863. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act; 

H.R. 7987. An act for the relief of Maria 
Giannalia; 

H.R. 10069. An act to amend the act of 
August 5, 1953, creating the Corregidor- 
Bataan Memorial Commission; 

H.R. 10320. An act to provide for addi- 
tional charges to reflect certain costs in the 
acceptance of business-reply cards, letters 
in business-reply envelopes, and other mat- 
ter under business-reply labels for trans- 
mission in the mails without prepayment of 
postage, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11033. An act to authorize the crea- 
tion of record of admission for permanent 
residence in the case of certain Hungarian 
refugees; 

H. R. 11102. An act amending the jurisdic- 
tion of district courts in civil actions with 
regard to the amount in controversy and 
diversity of citizenship; and 

H. J. Res. 582. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to promulgate special regulations for the 
period of the Middle Atlantic Shrine Associa- 
tion meeting of AAONMS in September 1958, 
to authorize the granting of certain permits 
to Almas Temple Shrine Activities, Inc., on 
the occasions of such meetings, and for other 
purposes. 

On July 28, 1958: 

H. R. 8850. An act to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act to author- 
ize additional deferments in certain cases; 

H.R. 10321, An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to exchange lands com- 
prising a portion of the Estes Park Adminis- 
trative Site, Roosevelt National Forest, Colo., 
and for other purposes; 
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H.R. 11253. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to exchange land and im- 
provements with the city of Redding, Shasta 
County, Calif., and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 12162. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 to require 
the stadium to be constructed substantially 
in accordance with certain plans, to provide 
for a contract with the United States with 
respect to the site of such stadium, and for 
other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

§.4071. An act to provide more effective 
price, production adjustment, and marketing 
programs for various agricultural commodi- 
ties, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 13132) entitled “An act 
to amend the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955,” disagreed 
to by the House; agrees to the confer- 
ence asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses, there- 
on, and appoints Mr. FREAR, Mr- PROX- 
MIRE, Mr. Morse, Mr. BEALL, and Mr. 
Morton to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 2239) entitled 
“An act for the relief of Wadiha Salime 
Hamide,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. JOHNSTON of South Car- 
olina, and Mr. WATKINS to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agreees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13066) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of 
the House to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 16 and 56 to the above- 
entitled bill. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SESSION OF HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the subcommit- 
tee on Donable Property of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations may have 
permission to sit during general debate 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


BOSSIER, LA., BEAUTY 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, Louisiana does not have the 
propaganda machines of California, 
Florida, and Texas; and we do not have 
the biggest and the best of everything as 
is claimed by others. We do have the 
prettiest and loveliest girls in the United 
States and we are able to prove this. 

Miss Eurlyne Howell, of Bossier City, 
La., a striking blond, blue eyes, light hair 
and smooth complexion, proved this to 
the satisfaction of the judges of the Miss 
Universe Contest at Long Beach, Calif., 
last Thursday night in the qualifying 
match for the title of Miss United States. 
She also won the trophy for the best 
speech from continental North America. 
The fact that she failed in her try for the 
title of Miss Universe detracts in no way 
from the honor of being Miss United 
States which is justly and properly hers. 

Eurlyne is a sophomore at Centenary 
College in Shreveport, La. She has 
brains as well as beauty, and points the 
way to those things which the Pelican 
State is justly proud of in its young 
womanhood. She was proclaimed Miss 
Louisiana in a recent contest, and since 
then her way has been one of triumph. 
It is no wonder that the presiding judge 
referred to this Bossier Beauty as “you 
fall in love with her the moment you see 
her.” 


STATE DEPARTMENT ETHICS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there appeared in a local newspaper an 
editorial concerning an inquiry I made 
of the Secretary of State about the pre- 
cipitous issuance of passports to known 
Communists. Mindful as I am that ours 
is a government of law, I just could not 
understand why the Department of 
State was issuing passports and sending 
them by special delivery to Communist 
agents before the order of the Supreme 
Court became effective. That uncalled 
for haste of the eager-beaver variety, 
did disturb me. 

Another disturbing thing is the fact 
that my letter of inquiry addressed to 
the Secretary of State was published in 
the New York Times, and an editorial 
concerning my letter was published in 
a Washington paper before I was ac- 
corded the courtesy of a reply to my let- 
ter. 


THE LATE EUGENE D. MILLIKIN 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, in the death 
of former Senator Eugene D, Millikin 
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last Saturday, we of the West, especially 
Colorado, lost one of the great men of 
the age. 

One of the giants of the Congress, Sen- 
ator Millikin was an outstanding legisla- 
tor, a hard-working public servant, and a 
personal friend of mine. 

Senator Millikin entered the Senate 
in 1941 and for 15 years served with 
distinction. He was a lawmaker of un- 
usual ability, and his great stabilizing in- 
fluence has been sorely missed since ill 
health forced his retirement in 1956. 

Studious, conservative, and under- 
standing, Senator Millikin was foremost 
in the ranks of Republican leaders. Ap- 
pointed to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, he rose rapidly to leadership 
because of his knowledge of finance 
and constitutional law as well as his 
ability to compromise differences of 
opinion. 

He showed great skill as a debater and 
was considered by many of his col- 
leagues in the Senate to have no equal 
in the rough and tumble of give-and- 
take exchange on the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to express 
in words my deepest and most sincere 
sympathy to his wife and family at the 
loss of their loved one. 

As part of my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald and an article from the 
Washington Sunday Star, reviewing his 
great service to his country, as follows: 
[From the Washington Star of July 27, 1958] 


EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, 67, FORMER SENATOR, 
Dres 

Former Senator Eugene D. Millikin, Re- 
publican of Colorado, died yesterday of 
pneumonia in his Denver apartment. He 
was 67. 

The Denver attorney, who was bedridden 
with arthritis for the past several months, 
had been placed in an oxygen tent. 

Mr. Millikin was appointed to the Senate 
in 1941 and elected to a short term in 1942 
before being reelected in 1944 and 1950. 
Ill health forced him to retire in 1946. He 
had been confined to a wheelchair since 
January of that year. 

Sometimes called the Irvin Cobb of the 
Senate because of his ability as a storyteller, 
Mr. Millikin said it wasn’t modesty that kept 
him silent usually. He just thought the less 
talk, the more action. 

“Every time I start to say something, I 
Just think, ‘Well, if I can wait a minute, 
somebody else will say it,' and they usually 
do,” he once explained. 


CALLED “WILIEST DEBATER” 


But when he did take the floor, he showed 
great skill in the give-and-take of debate. 
Democratic Senator Dovucnas of Mlinois 
called him “the wiliest debater in the 
Senate.” 

Once the question was raised as to whether 
a Democratic Senator knew that former 
President Harry Truman was in his vacation 
retreat at Key West. Stanch Republican 
Millikin interrupted to say: “I'll tell the 
Senator where the President is—he is in a 
hell of a fix.” 

Mr. Millikin was barely known in Colorado 
political circles when Gov. Ralph L, Carr ap- 
pointed him to the Senate on December 20, 
1941, to succeed Senator Alva B. Adams, who 
had died. The people elected Mr. Millikin 
to complete Mr. Adams’ term, reelected him 
to a full term in 1944 and to another term in 
1950. 

In 1952 Senator Millikin served as chair- 
man of the platform committee of the Re- 
publican National Convention. After the 
election of President Eisenhower, Mr. Milli- 
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kin was mentioned as a possible choice for 
Secretary of State, but he said he did not 
want the post. 

He served as chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee in 1953-54, as he had 
done when the Republicans were in control 
in 1947-48. In January of 1947 he was 
chosen chairman of the Republican confer- 
ence of Senators. 

Born in Hamilton, Ohio, February 12, 1891, 
Mr. Millikin was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Law School in 1913. A 
thorough westerner, he was regarded as a 
leading authority on irrigation and water 
law affecting Colorado. 

From 1915 to 1917, Mr. Millikin was execu- 
tive secretary to Colorado Gov. George Carl- 
son. In World War I he went to France with 
the 42d Division, later attending the gen- 
eral staff school at Langres, France. He re- 
turned to Denver as a lieutenant colonel 
with the engineers. 

MARRIED SENATOR'S WIDOW 

He came to Washington in 1933 as an 
assistant to Colorado Senator Karl Schuyler, 
but returned home after Mr. Schuyler's death 
that same year. He married Mr. Schuyler’s 
widow in 1935. She survives him, Mr. 
Millikin then served as a president of an oil 
company and attorney to several others until 
his Senate appointment in 1941, 

{From the Washington Post of July 28, 
1958] 
Evcene D. MILLIKIN 

Former Senator Eugene D. Millikin of 
Colorado will be remembered as a conscien- 
tious, likable and hardworking legislator 
who came to occupy a position of great re- 
sponsibility in the Republican hierarchy in 
Congress. He was not a headline seeker; 
indeed, he was noted in the Senate for his 
capacity for silence, Yet he exercised great 
influence among his colleagues in matters 
of taxation and international trade, and 
this was not confined to members of his 
own party. 

His conservative political orientation did 
not prevent him from working effectively 
with all groups in the Senate. In his own 
party he often emerged in the role of con- 
ciliator. His humor, which frequently 
came to light in the generally stodgy pages 
of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, his amia- 
bility and his vast knowledge of the Gov- 
ernment and its problems gave him com- 
mand of many situations. After the death 
of Senator Taft, Mr. Millikin came to the 
front as the chief stabilizing influence in the 
Senate on the Republican side. His de- 
cision to retire in 1956 because of ill health 
brought a chorus of regret in and out of 
the Senate; now his death reemphasizes 
the loss the country sustained on that oc- 
casion. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the gentleman from Colorado in 
expressing my deep regret and sincere 
sorrow at the death of Eugene Millikin, 
He was one of the ablest legislators 
I have seen in my years ir Congress. 
He was a man of outstanding ability, 
he had a thorough knowledge of fi- 
nances and tariff and of the many other 
subjects which demand our attention. 
Above all, he was a rare diplomat. He 
could expertly guide the legislation in 
which he was interested. He was able 
to bring to the Senate not only a deep 
understanding or the national problems 
but presented that knowledge in a most 
persuasive way. I join with the gentle- 
man from Colorado in expressing my 
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deep regret at his passing. Colorado 
and the country have sustained a great 
loss and I a warm personal friend. 

I offer my deepest sympathy to his 
wife and family in their hour of sorrow. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I also de- 
sire to join with the gentleman from 
Colorado in expressing my profound sor- 
row and a deep sense of personal loss at 
the passing of the late Senator Millikin 
and to express to those loved ones he has 
left behind my very deepest sympathy in 
this hour of greatest loss. 

It was my privilege to serve with Sena- 
tor Millikin on many conferences involv- 
ing the Finance Committee of the Senate 
and the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House. I served with him for a suf- 
ficient length of time to have a very high 
regard and esteem for the tremendous 
ability of this very able statesman. He 
was a man of great personal courage and 
a wise legislator who possessed a deep 
and thorough knowledge of taxation and 
finance. I know of no one with whom I 
have been in touch or in contact who 
had any greater knowledge in these fields 
than did Senator Millikin. His was the 
grace of quiet and dignified leadership 
that was dedicated to the best interests 
of our Nation. May his example continue 
to inspire us as we face the stern and 
difficult tasks ahead. 

Certainly, we have been missing him 
as an outstanding Member of the Senate 
since his retirement from the Congress. 
We shall miss him even more now as a 
man among men. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with a sad heart that 
we in Colorado and the Nation learned 
of the passing of a great leader, the 
Honorable Eugene Millikin. It was my 
happy pleasure to know our beloved Sen- 
ator for many years prior to the time that 
he came to the Capitol in 1941. After 
his election to the Senate from Colorado 
we learned to know him as an outstand- 
ing leader in many of the Nation’s af- 
fairs. His understanding and knowledge 
of finance and taxation was recognized 
throughout the Nation. He was respon- 
sible for many of the legislative acts now 
on the books of this Nation. We in Colo- 
rado know what a tremendous force he 
was. Having served in World War I, en- 
listing as a private and coming out as a 
lieutenant colonel, is one evidence of his 
ability in dealing with men. We in Colo- 
rado will miss him. Colorado and the 
Nation have lost an outstanding states- 


man. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
late Senator Millikin was a legislator of 
unusual ability. Coupled with that he 
had great stability. When you have a 
legislator of outstanding ability and 
great stability, you have one of the fin- 
est legislators that could serve in any 
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legislative body. And, Gene Millikin 
certainly met those two high tests. 
During his and my years of service we 
got to know each other very well. I ad- 
mired and respected him very much not 
only as an outstanding legislator but as 
a great American. Gene Millikin, dur- 
ing his years of service in the Congress 
of the United States, has made a marked 
contribution to the legislative history of 
our country. I felt very keenly when I 
heard of his death. To Mrs. Millikin 
and her beloved ones I extend my pro- 
found sympathy. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join in paying tribute to our de- 
departed colleague from Colorado. I was 
greatly shocked and saddened when I 
learned of the passing of the Honorable 
E. D. Millikin. I knew that Senator 
Millikin had been seriously ill over a pe- 
riod of several years. I saw him just a 
few months ago, and I have tried to keep 
in touch with him. I could see that his 
condition was not improving, which was 
a matter of great distress to all of us. 
While his passing was not unexpected, 
we are never ready to lose a friend like 
Senator Millikin. He was truly a great 
statesman and an outstanding Ameri- 
can. We shall not see his like again. I 
was very close to Senator Millikin and I 
admired his sterling qualities. I had 
the great honor of nominating him on 
each of the three occasions when he was 
elected to the United States Senate. 
I have some very happy memories in 
connection with my association with 
Senator Millikin which I shall always 
cherish. I considered Senator Millikin 
one of the great Senators of our time. I 
think he deserves a place among the 
leading Senators of all time. He was 
a man of unusual ability and possessed 
a gracious personality. After his elec- 
tion his wit, his humor, and his general 
qualities were soon recognized by his col- 
leagues in the Senate, who honored him 
repeatedly. Senator Millikin never 
sought publicity or the limelight. He 
was modest, unassuming, and always 
willing to help others. The Senate 
quickly observed his great abilities and 
they were put to work, not alone for the 
benefit of Colorado, but the entire Na- 
tion. He became chairman of the pow- 
erful Committee on Finance, and he was 
recognized as an authority on taxation 
and social security problems. However, 
he never forgot the West. He was 
keenly aware of our problems in Colo- 
rado, where irrigation, reclamation, and 
mining are so important. He retained 
his membership on the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
was twice chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. He 
made a most valuable contribution to the 
growth and development of the West. I 
recall that he was always a very stanch 
supporter of the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project, and sponsored this project in the 
Senate. He also supported the Colorado 
River storage project, and all other rec- 
lamation projects in our Western States. 
He was an authority on water matters 
and problems relating to mining. 
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Mr. Speaker, the passing of Senator 
Millikin is an irreparable loss to the State 
of Colorado, to our country, and to me, 
personally. Mrs. Chenoweth joins mein 
extending our deep personal sympathy 
to Mrs. Millikin. We are deeply sad- 
dened over the untimely passing of this 
great American. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am deeply grieved at the 
passing of Senator Millikin. I knew him 
and his lovely wife very pleasantly and 
enjoyed them so thoroughly. I worked 
with him for many years. 

He was one of the most modest men 
of great attainments I have ever seen, 
and his mirth and humor were a joy. 
When he and I were conferees of the 
House and Senate, how he would take 
a very difficult and controversial bill, iron 
out the difficulties and help secure the 
passage of a very fine and just measure. 
He was a man of great mentality and 
capacity and a great statesman and 
patriot. ~ 

He was devoted to his own State of 
Colorado and to the West, and yet never 
forgot the welfare of the entire country, 
the East, the West, the North, and the 
South. There have been few men like 
Senator Millikin whom I have had the 
pleasure of knowing. He never refused 
to listen no matter how busy he was, 
never refused his assistance. I am sure 
he was proud of his colleagues in the 
House. He liked people and he wanted 
to help everyone, great or small, and he 
fought for them all. 

I mourn with his family and with 
the State of Colorado. I know that he 
has gone to a just and a happy reward. 
We cannot say enough about him or 
pay sufficient tribute to such a very 
great man and a great statesman. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may extend their 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, the passing 
of Hon. Eugene Millikin, the distin- 
guished former United States Senator of 
Colorado, is a severe blow to me. Few 
men in my lifetime have found a firmer 
place in my heart than Senator Millikin. 
The country has lost a great American 
who has met every civic responsibility 
placed upon him. 

It has been my pleasure and honor to 
work with this distinguished legislator 
and to observe at close range his char- 
acter and extraordinary ability. Here 
was a statesman of the highest order. 
I deplore the untimely death of my dear 
friend and mourn with the legion of 
friends throughout the country who ad- 
mired and loved this great man. 

I extend the heartfelt sympathy of 
Mrs. Reed and me to Mrs. Millikin. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, as I 
join with my colleagues of the House in 
paying a final tribute to the life and 
services of the late former United States 
Senator Eugene D. Millikin, from Colo- 
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rado, it is with a heart more heavily 
saddened than usual on such occasions. 
Eugene D. Millikin was not only a fel- 
low public servant and coworker of mine 
but he was an understanding friend 
whose friendship was appreciated more 
by me than mere words of mine can 
convey. 

When I came to Washington with the 
beginning of the 81st Congress, although 
I was of different political faith, he im- 
mediately made available to me his sea- 
soned and wise counsel and the orderly 
services of his office. When such help 
was added to like aid from his senior 
colleague, United States Senator Edwin 
C. Johnson, I received help such as few 
freshman Congressman are fortunate 
enough to obtain. This mueh desired 
and highly appreciated relationship was 
terminated only by his retirement from 
office because of ill health. For this 
friendly attitude toward me and my staff 
I shall always be grateful. Very few 
individuals entrusted with heavy re- 
sponsibilities have possessed the combi- 
nation of desirable attributes of char- 
acter and personality as did Eugene D. 
Millikin. In the first place, he was abso- 
lutely honest. His word was his bond 
and there was no shading of his mean- 
ing when he gave it. What he voiced 
was accepted always without question 
or controversy. One could always de- 
pend on the fact that considered judg- 
ment had been used before the statement 
was made or advice given. This was 
true whether he was working with po- 
litical friend or political foe. To the 
best of my knowledge he had no foes 
other than those political. His was a 
friendly personality for all of those with 
whom he came in contact. A pleasant 
smile was his constant armor even when 
frightful pain was wracking his en- 
feebled body. Well-balanced humor was 
his answer to misunderstanding and 
heightened tempers. While he was a 
most formidable antagonist in debate he 
left no bitterness at its conclusion 
whether he was victor or vanquished. 
He was more than conciliator because he 
was able to build constructively from 
that on which conciliation was based. 
It was no mere happenstance that his 
great intellect was signally recognized 
in a group where able minds are easy to 
find. That he used his always for what 
he thought was in the best interests of 
his fellowmen is his best epitaph. The 
world is a better place because he 
walked upon it. Those of us who were 
fortunate to be his associates and bene- 
factors shall be his debtors throughout 
the days to come. 

To his widow, loved ones and friends, 
I extend the sympathy of Mrs. Aspinall 
and myself. May God rest his soul. 


ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL FLOOD 
INDEMNITY ADMINISTRATION— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 426) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
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Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
section 21 of Public Law 1016, 84th Con- 
gress, approved August 7, 1956, I trans- 
mit herewith for the information of the 
Congress the final report by the Admin- 
istrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, on the activities of the Federal 
Flood Indemnity Administration, which 
was abolished on July 1, 1957. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, July 28, 1958. 


ADDITION TO THE PROGRAM FOR 
THIS WEEK 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to announce that in addition to 
the bills that may be called up under 
suspension on tomorrow, the following 
bills will be eligible for recognition by the 
Speaker to be considered under suspen- 
sion of the rules: 

H. R. 12217, to amend section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

S. 25, relating to the effective dates for 
wage adjustment. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia day. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TAXICAB 
INSURANCE ACT OF 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the bill (H. R. 13531) to amend 
the act of June 29, 1938, as amended, to 
increase the insurance coverage required 
to be carried by cabs for hire in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the protection of 
passengers and others, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “District of Columbia Taxicab 
Insurance Act of 1958.” 

Sec. 2. The act entitled “An act to provide 
that all cabs for hire in the District of Co- 
lumbia be compelled to carry insurance for 
the protection of passengers, and for other 
purposes”, approved June 29, 1938, as 
amended (D. C. Code 44-301), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“That the Public Utilities Commission of 
the District of Columbia (hereafter referred 
to in this act as the ‘Commission’) is hereby 
directed to require any and all corporations, 
companies, associations, joint-stock com- 
panies, associations, joint-stock companies 
or associations, partnerships, and persons, 
their lessees, trustees, or receivers, appointed 
by any court wahtsoever, operating, control- 
ing, managing, or renting any passenger mo- 
tor vehicles for hire in the District of Co- 
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lumbia, except as to operations licensed un- 
der paragraph 31 (b) of the act approved 
July 1, 1932, known as the License Act, and 
except such common carriers as have been ex- 
pressly exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the Commission, to file with the Commission 
for each such motor vehicle to be operated, 
evidence, in such form and on such terms 
and conditions as the Commission may pre- 
scribe with the approval of the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of the District of Columbia 
(hereafter referred to in this act as the 
‘Superintendent’), that such motor vehicle 
is covered by a bond or liability insurance 
in a surety or insurance company authorized 
to do business in the District of Columbia, 
conditioned for the payment to any person 
of any legal obligation of, or judgment re- 
covered against, such corporations, com- 
panies, associations, joint-stock companies 
or associations, partnerships, and persons, 
their lessees, trustees, or receivers, appointed 
by any court whatsoever, or renters of their 
cabs, for death or for injury to any person or 
damage to any property, or both, arising out 
of the ownership, maintenance, or use of such 
motor vehicle by any person for any purpose 
within the United States. Such bond or 
insurance may limit the liability of the 
surety or insurer on any one judgment to 
$10,000, for bodily injuries or death, and 
$5,000 for damage to property, and on all 
judgments recovered upon claims arising out 
of the same subject of action to $20,000 for 
bodily injuries or death, and $5,000 for dam- 
age to property, to be apportioned ratably 
among the creditors according to the amount 
of their respective legal obligations. Whether 
or not it is a provision contained in the bond 
or policy, the liability of the surety or in- 
surance carrier with respect to the bond or 
insurance required by this act shall be 
absolute whenever injury or damage covered 
by such bond or insurance occurs. 

“Sec. 2. (a) Any policy of liability insur- 
ance required by this act shall be issued only 
by such insurance companies as may have 
been authorized to do business in the District 
of Columbia, and any bond or undertaking 
required by this act shall be secured by a 
corporate surety approved by the Superin- 
tendent. 

“(b) No insurance company or corporate 
surety shall engage in or conduct the busi- 
ness of insuring or bonding any risk arising 
out of the operation of any passenger motor 
vehicle for hire required to be insured or 
bonded under this act unless the Superin- 
tendent shall find that the management of 
such company is capable, by experience or 
otherwise, of conducting such business in the 
public interest and unless such insurance 
company or corporate surety shall possess a 
certificate of approval issued by the superin- 
tendent for such business. Every such in- 
surance company or corporate surety, 
whether or not it shall be a mutual company, 
shall have and shall at all times maintain 
reserves for losses, unearned premiums, and 
all other liabilities as will meet the require- 
ments of any regulation issued by the Su- 
perintendent applicable to such company or 
such classifications of companies. The Su- 
perintendent is empowered to make reason- 
able rules and regulations governing the 
writing of such insurance, and the making 
of such bonds, and the business of insuring 
or bonding such risks, including the ex- 
penses of management, administration, and 
acquisition of business and the rates to be 
charged. 

“(c) The Superintendent is authorized 
and empowered, after hearing, to withdraw 
his certificate of approval of the business of 
insuring or bonding taxicab risks of any in- 
surance company or corporate surety vio- 
lating any provision of this act or the rules 
and regulations promulgated hereunder. 

“(d) No bond or policy of insurance re- 
quired by this act may be canceled unless, not 
less than 20 days prior to such cancellation 
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or termination, notice of intention so to do 
has been filed in writing with the Commis- 
sion, unless such cancellation is for nonpay- 
ment of premiums, in which event 5 days’ 
notice as above provided shall be given. 

“Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful to operate 
any vehicle subject to the provisions of this 
act unless such vehicle shall be covered by 
an approved bond or policy of liability in- 
surance as provided in this act. 

“Sec. 4. The Commission is empowered to 
make all reasonable rules and regulations 
which, in its opinion, are necessary to make 
effective the purposes of this act. 

“Sec. 5. (a) Any owner of a public vehicle 
required by this act to file a bond or policy 
of insurance may, in lieu thereof— 

“(1) file with the Commission a blanket 
bond or a blanket policy of liability insur- 
ance, in an amount to be approved by the 
Commission, but not less than $100,000, or 
more than $150,000, conditioned as required 
by this act, and covering all vehicles law- 
fully displaying the trade name or identify- 
ing design of any individual, association, 
company, or corporation; or 

“(2) create and maintain a sinking fund 
in such amount as the Commission may 
require, but not less than $100,000, or more 
than $150,000, and deposit the same, in trust, 
for the payment of any judgment recovered 
against such owner, as provided in this act, 
with such person, official, or corporation as 
the Commission shall designate. Such sink- 
ing fund shall not be created unless the 
Commission is satisfied that such owner is 
possessed and will continue to be possessed 
of financial ability to pay judgments ob- 
tained against such owner. If such a fund 
has been created, the Commission shall have 
authority to require whatever evidence of 
such owner's financial status may be nec- 
essary to satisfy the Commission that such 
owner is possessed and will continue to be 
possessed of financial ability to pay judg- 
ments obtained against such owner, and 
may at such time or times as, in its discretion 
may be necessary, require such owner to 
submit in affidavit form detailed informa- 
tion from which such ability may be deter- 
mined. When upon not less than 5 days’ 
notice and a hearing pursuant to such 
notice (unless the right to such hearing is 
waived in writing by such owner) the Com- 
mission finds that any such owner having 
created and maintained a sinking fund is 
not possessed or probably will not continue 
to be possessed of financial ability to pay 
judgments obtained against such owner the 
Commission shall require that such owner 
file with the Commission a bond or policy 
of insurance as described in this act in lieu 
of such sinking fund and shall thereafter 
return to the owner the amount of such 
sinking fund when the Commission is satis- 
fied that the maintenance thereof is not 
needed to assure the payment of any claim 
or judgment then outstanding against such 
owner. Failure to pay any judgment within 
30 days after such judgment shall have be- 
come final shall constitute a reasonable 
ground for a finding by the Commission 
that the owner is not possessed of financial 
ability to pay judgments. 

“(b) If any owner elects to comply with 
paragraph (1) or (2) of subsection (a) of 
this section, he shall first file with the Com- 
mission an admission of liability, in con- 
formity with the principle of respondeat 
superior, for the tortuous acts of the driver 
or drivers of such vehicle or vehicles dis- 
playing the trade name or identifying design 
of the company or owner. 

“(c) Any cash or collateral deposit and/or 
any sinking fund provided for in this act 
shall be exempt from attachment or levy 
for any obligation or liability of the deposi- 
tor except as provided in this act. 

“Sec. 6. Within the meaning of this act, 
the word ‘owner’ shall include any corpora- 
tion, company, association, joint-stock com- 
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pany or association, partnership or person, 
and the lessees, trustees, or receivers ap- 
pointed by any court whatsoever, permitting 
his, their, or its trade name and/or identi- 
fying design to be displayed upon vehicles 
governed by this act. 

“Sec. 7. Each violation of this act or of 
the regulations lawfully promulgated there- 
under shall be deemed a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction shall be punishable by a 
fine of not more than $300 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than 90 days, and/or 
cancellation of license.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 7 of the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District of 
Columbia (D. C. Code, sec. 40-423) is 
amended by inserting “(a)” immediately 
after “Nonresident.—.” 

(b) The last paragraph of section 7 of the 
Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act of 
the District of Columbia (D. C. Code, sec. 
40-423) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) The term ‘operation’ as used in con- 
nection with a motor vehicle includes any 
use as well as any operation of such vehicle. 

“(2) The term ‘nonresident’ shall include 
any person who is not a resident of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and who was the owner 
or operator of a motor vehicle at the time 
such vehicle was involved in an accident or 
collision in the District of Columbia, and 
includes any such person who was a resident 
of the District of Columbia at the time such 
motor vehicle was involved in such accident 
or collision but who subsequently became a 
nonresident of the District of Columbia and 
1s a nonresident thereof at the time process 
is sought to be served on him as a result of 
such accident or collision. 

“(c) The appointment of the Commis- 
sioners or their successors in office to be the 
true and lawful attorney for such nonresi- 
dent as provided by this section shall be 
irrevocable and binding upon the executor, 
administrator, or other personal representa- 
tive of such nonresident. Where a nonresi- 
dent has been served in accordance with 
this section and he dies thereafter, the court 
must allow the action to be continued 
against his executor, administrator, or other 
personal representative upon motion, and 
with such notice as the court deems proper. 
Except as otherwise provided in the two pre- 
ceding sentences, service of process may be 
made on the executor, administrator, or 
other personal representative of a nonresi- 
dent in the same manner as is provided in 
this section in the case of a nonresident.” 

Sec. 4. Section 78 of the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District of 
Columbia (D. C. Code, sec. 40-493) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 78. Exception in relation to vehicles 
insured under other laws: Except for sec- 
tions 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15, this act 
shall not apply to any vehicle the owner of 
which has complied with the requirements 
of existing laws of the District of Columbia 
requiring insurance or other security on 
motor vehicles.” 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect on such 
date as shall be designated by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill (H. R. 13531) increases the mini- 
mum insurance coverage required of 
taxicabs in the District of Columbia from 
the present $5,000, $10,000, and $1,000 
to $10,000, $20,000, and $5,000, thereby 
placing taxicabs on the same basis as 
private passenger automobiles in the 
amount of required insurance coverage 
and on a uniform basis with taxicabs 
in nearly all surrounding jurisdictions in 
Maryland and Virginia. In addition the 
bill extends the scope of insurance cov- 
erage so as to cover the operation of 
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a taxicab for any purpose any place 
within the United States. It also pro- 
vides more strict requirements for those 
who operate as self-insurers and invokes 
some sections of the Safety Responsibil- 
ity Act not presently applicable to taxi- 
cabs. 

In my judgment prompt action is re- 
quired if the public is to receive this 
added protection for injuries caused by 
District of Columbia taxicabs in the 
Washington metropolitan area. What 
appears to be hasty action in the con- 
sideration of this bill does not result 
from the fact that its provisions have not 
been thoroughly considered. The sub- 
committee, of which I am chairman, held 
extensive hearings on all phases of the 
taxicab transportation system from June 
24 to July 24, 1957. The printed hear- 
ings on that subject cover nearly 500 
pages and I believe that most any ques- 
tions Members of the House may have 
are answered in the published hearings. 

In addition to the hearings we held 
numerous conferences with all segments 
of the taxicab industry, appropriate 
Government agencies and civic groups. 
I believe the committee has had the bene- 
fit of every viewpoint and that this bill 
is a result of our best thinking on the 
subject. 

Since the conclusion of those hearings 
our committee has delayed action on 
formal legislation because of the fact 
that other groups have been studying 
various problems of the metropolitan 
area, including all types of transporta- 
tion and all phases of the taxicab in- 
dustry. Public Law 24 of the 84th Con- 
gress appropriated funds to enable the 
National Capital Planning Commission 
and the National Capital Regional Plan- 
ning Council to jointly conduct a sur- 
vey of the present and future mass 
transportation needs of the National 
Capital region. In addition, the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Regional Confer- 
ence has been actively engaged in seek- 
ing solutions to many area problems of 
the taxicab industry. 

Since it now appears that these studies 
will not result in corrective legislation 
during this Congress, it is my belief that 
we must act promptly to approve this 
bill and thereby extend to the public the 
additional protection that is so urgently 
required. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HYDE. I have served with the 
gentleman from Texas on this subcom- 
mittee. This is a very worthwhile piece 
of legislation. I commend the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] on the 
hard work and long hours he has put 
rm A this very, very troublesome sub- 

ect. 

I have been close to these metropoli- 
tan area studies the gentleman from 
Texas has mentioned. I am a member 
of the Joint Committee to investigate 
transportation and other problems in 
the Washington metropolitan area. I 
am also a member of the Washington 
Metropolitan Regional Conference, 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress can very 
well enact this legislation without in any 
way interfering with any plan that these 
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other study groups may have. More- 
over, I think it is very necessary that 
this legislation be enacted immediately 
in order to give the passengers in taxi- 
cabs in the District of Columbia the pro- 
tection and coverage to which they are 
entitled. I hope this bill will be prompt- 
ly enacted into law. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. Can the chairman tell 
the Members how much money is paid 
by the taxicab companies to the insur- 
ance companies annually on the present 
schedule of rates? 

Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. It is $182 per 
year. 

Mr. EVINS. Did the gentlemen or 
members of his committee determine 
how much money is paid to the insur- 
ance companies on an annual basis by 
the same 10,000 taxicab operators each 
year? Does the chairman have the 
round figures of the insurance premium 
costs? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am sorry, 
I do not have the total amount of in- 
surance premiums paid to taxicab in- 
surance companies and I think such a 
figure would be meaningless. If the gen- 
tleman means the annual premium for 
insuring each taxicab the amount is $182 
as I have stated. 

Mr. EVINS. Could my friend tell us 
how much the estimated increased cost 
would amount to? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The cost of 
insurance is based on experience. If the 
gentleman will refer to the report he will 
find the cost of identical coverage varies 
widely in each of the major cities and 
ranges from $990 annually in Cleveland 
to a low of $182 annually in Washington. 
It therefore seems obvious that experi- 
ence in other cities does not provide any 
basis for making cost estimates in the 
city of Washington. 

Mr. EVINS. I understand each taxi- 
cab driver pays some $3.50 a week in- 
surance—multiply this amount times 
52 weeks a year—then times 10,000 cabs 
in the city, and one can arrive at an ap- 
proximate annual insurance premium 
payment to the insurance companies at 
the present time and under present 
rates. If you multiply those figures, you 
will see that the annual total payment 
is rather substantial. And if you in- 
crease it to the rate that the gentleman’s 
bill proposes, it would go to an even 
larger amount. I think it would be wise 
to consider this matter further. I hold 
no brief for the insurance companies 
and I hold no brief for the taxicab com- 
panies, but it seems to me it would be 
wise to let the studies under way con- 
tinue before we legislate since we do not 
have all the facts at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I would say 
to the gentleman from Tennessee that 
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the District of Columbia has one of the 
cheapest insurance rates of any area in 
the United States. 

Mr. EVINS, Can the gentleman give 
us the figures on the number of acci- 
dents and casualties? They are very 
small, too, I understand. Is there a real 
and genuine justification for an increase 
in the insurance rates since the casualty 
rate is very low? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I would re- 
mind the gentleman the bill does not 
provide for any increase in the insur- 
ance rates. It provides for an increase 
in the insurance coverage and no doubt 
the District Insurance Department will 
authorize an increase in the rates or 
cost of the insurance because of the 
increased coverage. If the number of 
accidents is very small, as the gentle- 
man has stated, then no doubt the in- 
crease in rates will not be excessive. 

Mr. EVINS. Well, the number of 
casualties is less than that of private 
companies or private individuals. I do 
not wish to object to the gentleman’s 
bill, but it is my considered judgment 
that a further study of this matter 
should be gone into since all the facts 
do not seem to be available. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. There is a 
volume of committee hearings here of 
500 pages. I will say to the gentleman 
from Tennessee that this committee, in- 
cluding the gentleman from New York 
[Mr Mutter], the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Hyper], the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Wier], the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. KEARNS], 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BROYHILL], have made a study of this 
matter. 

Mr. EVINS. I know that the insur- 
ance companies are very much inter- 
ested in this bill, but the gentleman 
has been unable to tell us how much the 
cost of insurance coverage is on an an- 
nual basis at the present time. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I have told 
the gentleman the cost of the present 
coverage is $182 per year. If he is re- 
ferring to an estimate of increased cost 
for the coverage provided by this bill 
then the gentleman has asked for cer- 
tain figures which if he knows the 
insurance business, he knows it is im- 
possible for me or any other member of 
the committee to give. 

Mr. EVINS. It would seem that the 
committee would have calculated the 
number of cabs and multiplied the num- 
ber of cabs by the rate per week and 
arrived at some estimates of the in- 
creased insurance costs. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. As I have 
previously stated I consider such a fig- 
ure to be meaningless but if the gentle- 
man is interested in it, then it seems it 
would be a simple matter for him to 
make the mathematical calculation. 
Of course, the gentleman knows there 
are different insurance companies and 
different rates and there are self- 
insurers in the District that are also 
involved. 

Mr. EVINS. Why would it not be 
possible to let this go over until after 
these studies that the gentleman refers 
to are completed. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland, 

Mr. HYDE. The first reason why we 
should not let this matter go over is be- 
cause the riding public are today not 
getting adequate protection and this bill 
has for its purpose, first and foremost, 
adequate protection and adequate cover- 
age for the taxicab riding public. 

Mr. EVINS. Does the gentleman 
think that the 1-5-10 insurance cover- 
age is not adequate protection at the 
present time when you are unable to 
give the numbers of casualties at the 
present time? 

Mr. HYDE. I think the 1-5 and 10 is 
certainly not adequate coverage when 
one realizes and can take notice of the 
fact that judgments for injuries now 
run much higher than they did at the 
time the existing rates were established. 
The District of Columbia is behind other 
communities in requiring taxicabs to 
carry additional coverage which will be 
adequate to protect the public. 

Mr. EVINS. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows that these increased pay- 
ments to the insurance companies will 
be reflected in increased costs to the 
travelling public. I hold no brief, as I 
say, for the insurance companies or the 
taxicab operators either, but I think the 
matter should be further considered and 
held over. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee is quite mis- 
taken when he thinks that this matter 
requires further study. As the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee has 
already indicated, the matter has had 
very full and lengthy hearings. In ad- 
dition to the hearings, there have been 
conferences conducted with everybody 
and anybody in both private and public 
life who could shed any light on this 
problem. The principal purpose of this 
bill is to increase the amount of cover- 
age to what is required on the average 
throughout this area. This bill will in- 
crease the coverage required for taxicab 
insurance, not to the maximum re- 
quired in this area but what is required 
on the average throughout this area. In 
Arlington, Va., they are required to carry 
almost twice as much as we are requir- 
ing by this bill. This bill simply makes 
the same amount of insurance coverage 
compulsory for taxicabs as is required in 
Maryland, in most of Virginia, and in 
the District of Columbia for private auto- 
mobiles. 

There is no doubt that the lowest taxi- 
ecab-insurance rate available is in the 
District of Columbia. If you will look 
at the committee report on page 2, you 
will find the rates set forth for other 
jurisdictions for taxicab liability insur- 
ance. It is about $182 in the District. 
The nearest comparable rate in any 
other city is $371, and it goes as high 
as $990 for the same kind of insurance. 
There is not any doubt that the public, 
the riding public and the walking public, 
in the District of Columbia and in the 
metropolitan area of the District of Co- 
lumbia are entitled to this protection. 
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This is the best protection we can supply 
them today. The fact that the chair- 
man does not have the figure of the ag- 
gregate amount paid by all taxicabs for 
insurance in the District of Columbia is 
quite unimportant. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Mutter] 
has expired. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman may 
have 3 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. EVINS. I do not consider it to- 
tally unimportant to know the amount 
of premiums paid to the insurance com- 
panies. I do not agree with the gentle- 
man. It seems to me that in the hear- 
ings they should have found out how 
much they pay at the present time and 
how much the increased figure will cost. 
We should have full information which 
does not seem to be available at present. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman from 
Tennessee has already made an approx- 
imation by saying there are ten thou- 
sand taxicabs in operation; multiply 
that by 182 and you have an approxi- 
mation of the aggregate amount of 
premiums. I repeat that the aggregate 
amount is unimportant. The fact is 
that the public is entitled to this pro- 
tection. They are not getting it today. 
The question of whether or not you may 
have to increase the rate of taxi fare 
that you and I and everybody pays will 
be a matter for the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to consider if and 
when the taxicab industry may apply 
for an increase in rates. 

Mr. EVINS. Does the gentleman 
know how much the increased cost 
would amount to? 

Mr. MULTER. The insurance com- 
panies have refused to tell us or to give 
us any approximation, 

Mr. EVINS. Does the gentleman 
mean you are legislating in the dark? 

Mr. MULTER. If you will let me an- 
swer, we have consulted with casualty 
insurance companies all over the coun- 
try. We have to look to them for guid- 
ance. 

Mr. EVINS. You look to them for 
guidance but you do not get any infor- 
mation? 

Mr. MULTER. They have refused to 
come forward and say it will cost X dol- 
lars, or any other sum. They will not 
give any estimate unless and until a 
law is enacted. They will then have to 
fix a rate in the light of the exact provi- 
sions of the law. 

Mr. EVINS. Will the gentleman not 
admit that this bill will be a bonanza for 
the insurance companies? 

Mr. MULTER. No, I do not admit 
that at all. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Can the gentle- 
man think of any reason why the insur- 
ance companies will not give this infor- 
mation? 

Mr. MULTER. Most insurance com- 
panies refuse to come into the District 
of Columbia to write this type of insur- 
ance. Most of the taxicab insurance is 
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carried by mutual companies organized 
and existing within the District of Co- 
lumbia and by self-insurers who create a 
trust fund in lieu of insurance, the 
amount of which, incidentally, is in- 
creased by this bill. I have consulted 
with any number of insurance com- 
panies, as well as the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies, which is an 
association representing all of the com- 
panies throughout the country, and they 
say they do not want to come into the 
District of Columbia to write this kind of 
insurance. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further con- 
sideration of this bill be postponed until 
Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ACQUISITION OF REMAINING PROP- 
ERTY IN SQUARE 725, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, AND CONSTRUCTION 
THEREON OF ADDITIONAL FACIL- 
ITIES FOR THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the resolution (H. Res. 645) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
495) to authorize the acquisition of the re- 
maining property in square 725 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the purpose of extension 
of the site of the additional office building 
for the United States Senate or for the pur- 
pose of addition to the United States Capitol 
Grounds. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Public 
Works, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


as 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 143] 
Abbitt Fulton Perkins 
Addonizio Gary Philbin 
Glenn Pilcher 
Andersen, Gordon Poage 
H. Carl Green, Pa. Powell 
Anfuso Gwinn Preston 
Ashley Halleck Prouty 
Bass, N. H. Hays, Ark. Radwan 
Bates Healey Reece, Tenn 
Baumhart Hemphill Riehlman 
Bentley Holtzman Robeson, Va. 
Blatnik Jackson Rodino 
Boggs James Rooney 
Bolling Jenkins Sadlak 
h Jennings Santangelo 
Bow Jones, Mo St. George 
Brown, Mo Kearney Scott, Pa. 
Brownson Keating Shelley 
Buckley Kelly, N. Y Shuford 
Burdick Keogh Sieminski 
Carnahan Lafore Sisk 
Celler Landrum Smith, Kans. 
Chamberlain Latham Spence 
Christopher Lesinski Staggers 
Clark McCarthy Talle 
Coad McCulloch Taylor 
Collier McIntire Teller 
Corbett McMillan Tewes 
Coudert Machrowicz Thompson, La. 
Cretella Marshall Thompson, N. J. 
Dawson, Ill May Tollefson 
Delaney Merrow Trimble 
Dellay Michel Tuck 
es Miller, Md. Utt 
s Miller, N. Y Vursell 
Dollinger Minshall Wainwright 
Donohue Mitchell Watts 
Dooley Moore Whitener 
Dorn, N. Y. Morano Widnall 
Morris Wier 
Doyle Morrison Wigglesworth 
Eberharter Moulder Willis 
Farbstein Neal Wilson, Calif. 
Feighan Nix Withrow 
Fogarty Norblad Zelenko 
Frelinghuysen Osmers 
el Passman 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 287 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ACQUISITION OF REMAINING PROP- 
ERTY IN SQUARE 725, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, AND CONSTRUC- 
TION THEREON OF ADDITIONAL 
FACILITIES FOR THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 645 makes in order the 
consideration of S. 495, a bill to acquire 
additional property for the United States 
Senate. The resolution provides for an 
open rule and 1 hour of general debate 
on the bill. 

The bill authorizes the Architect of the 
Capitol, under the direction of the Sen- 
ate Office Building Commission to ac- 
quire approximately 60 percent of the 
privately owned properties in the east 
half of square 725, on which the new 
Senate Office Building has been built. 
The property of the National Women’s 
Party, an apartment building, and some 
improved properties in Schotts Court are 
not included in the authorization. 
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The property which will be acquired 
under the terms of the bill will cost ap- 
proximately $625,000 and will be held in 
reserve for future Senate expansion. In 
the meantime, it will be converted to a 
parking lot for about 285 cars. 

The property owners in the area are 
anxious to have the matter settled and I 
urge the adoption of House Resolution 
645. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield such time as 
he may desire to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
addition to the other bills heretofore 
announced for suspensions on Friday 
last and also today, I want to announce 
that H. R. 13482, to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, will also be capable 
of and subject to suspension tomorrow. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. May I inquire 
of the majority leader about the bill 
H. R. 10045, on which we gave a rule 
about 2 weeks ago? 

Mr. McCORMACK. What is that bill? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. That has to 
do with the acquiring of property out 
at Burke Airport. Several Members 
have asked when that is going to be 
scheduled for consideration. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was aware that 
a rule had been reported out on that 
bill, but there was other legislation that 
I thought took precedence over it. My 
friend from Illinois is a member of the 
Rules Committee. Do I understand his 
inquiry to be tantamount to a request 
that I program the bill? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. That is true. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
the gentleman very courteously asks me 
to program the bill rather than directly 
indicate that he might resort to calling 
it up as a preferential matter under the 
rules. I appreciate that fact very much. 
Under the circumstances I will program 
the bill for next week. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no one that is 
opposed to the rule, although I under- 
stand there are some who are opposed to 
the bill itself. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


INCREASE IN THE DEBT LIMIT— 
COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 425) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read and referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 28, 1958. 
The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: The Secretary of 

the Treasury and the Director of the Bu- 
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reau of the Budget have advised me that 
contemplated revenues and expenditures 
for fiscal 1959 make it necessary to re- 
quest an increase in the debt limit. Ac- 
cordingly, the administration is at this 
time asking the Congress to increase the 
regular statutory debt limit to $285 bil- 
lion and also to provide an additionai 
temporary increase of $3 billion to run 
through June 30, 1960. 

Advices from the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget indicate clearly that the 
increase of the regular limit is needed 
because of the deficit outlook for the 
current fiscal year, which makes it evi- 
dent that the debt cannot be reduced to 
the present $275 billion limitation by 
June 30, 1959. In addition, it is clear 
that the requested temporary increase 
would provide needed flexibility to allow 
more efficient management of the debt, 
as well as to provide for contingencies 
which may cause unforeseeable demands 
upon the Treasury. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget will 
be glad to provide details in support of 
this request. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1958 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night tonight, July 28, to file a report, 
including all minority and supplemental 
views, on the bill (H. R. 13549) to in- 
crease benefits under the Federal old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system, to improve the actuarial status 
of the trust funds of such system, and 
otherwise improve such system; to 
amend the public assistance and ma- 
ternal and child health and welfare pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act; and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY FOR 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 495) to authorize the 
acquisition of the remaining property in 
square 725 in the District of Columbia 
for the purpose of extension of the site 
of the additional office building for the 
United States Senate or for the purpose 
of addition to the United States Cap- 
itol Grounds. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 495, with Mr. 
Brooks of Louisiana in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the further 
Treading of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr, Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes, 
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Mr. Chairman, S. 495 authorizes the 
Architect of the Capitol, under the direc- 
tion of the Senate Office Building Com- 
mission, to acquire approximately 60 
percent of the privately owned properties 
in the east half of square 725 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. ‘These properties are 
located in the east half of the square on 
which the New Senate Office Building 
has been erected. The only properties 
excluded from the bill are the property 
owned by the National Woman’s Party, 
an apartment building, and properties 
recently improved in Schotts Court. 

The total area of the square is 130,159 
square feet. The total area, excluding 
alleys, is 117,159 square feet. Of the 
latter total, it is proposed to acquire 
70,500 square feet of privately owned 
land, with existing improvements, at an 
estimated cost of $625,000. This esti- 
mate is arrived at on the basis of recent 
experience gained in the Congressional 
acquisition of properties in several 
squares on the House side of the Capitol 
Grounds, 

A house-to-house survey was made 
after several owners registered pleading 
complaints with the Architect and var- 
ious Members of the Senate. Most of 
the houses are owner-occupied and they 
all feel that Congress placed an undue 
burden upon them some time ago and 
that they cannot be relieved of it, as 
long as there is a Congressional attitude 
to take their property, until the time 
when the property is taken. Most of the 
buildings are in serious need of extensive 
repairs if they are to be occupied, but 
the owners hesitate or cannot afford to 
spend large amounts doing so when such 
costs probably would not be recovered 
in condemnation by or sale to the Gov- 
ernment. The property owners feel the 
Government should be fair and take 
their property now. 

The land will be held in reserve for 
future Senate expansion and will con- 
stitute an addition to the Capitol 
Grounds. It is proposed to convert it 
temporarily into parking accommoda- 
tions for approximately 285 automobiles. 

The acquisition of this property at the 
present time will tend to prevent further 
assemblages of individual parcels of 
property in this square for the purpose 
of erection of costly private structures. 

Acquisition at this time will save the 
added costs of future acquisition due to 
rising land values and inevitable im- 
provements which otherwise would occur 
in these areas, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, as I un- 
derstand this proposition it involves the 
expenditure of $625,000 for less than 
half a block or square east of the New 
Senate Office Building. It is entirely 
fitting that the message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was read a 
few minutes ago; entirely fitting that it 
was read preceding the calling up of 
this bill. The message from the Presi- 
dent called for an increase of several 
billion dollars in the debt limit of this 
country, and that is one of the best 
arguments against this spending. 
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I opposed this bill before and I am 
still opposed to it. I know of no reason 
why we should dig into the United States 
Treasury at this time for $625,000 to buy 
less than half a square of land east of 
the New Senate Office Building. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Jones], says it is for the purpose of a 
parking lot. When the bill was before 
the House recently, the element of at- 
mosphere and environment entered into 
it. There was also the element of com- 
ity between the House and Senate. I 
take it that this thing called comity is 
supposed to operate on a two-way street. 
Yet I find in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 25, 1958, page 12189, a charge 
that Members of the House “quibble”; 
that they are “shortsighted”; that they 
are “parsimonious,” and they “lack per- 
spective.” 

That is quite an indictment and be- 
littlement of Members of the House, and 
what is the alleged reason? Because 
the House refused to approve $1 million 
for liquor for the State Department. 
The House said $750,000 was enough for 
liquor and entertainment for the State 
Department in any 1 year and refused 
to go along with the compromise on the 
part of the other body for $850,000. In 
other words, if the House Members had 
been willing to reach into the taxpayers’ 
pockets for a million dollars or $850,000, 
instead of $750,000, to underwrite the 
social life and high jinks in the State 
Department—it is to be assumed that 
comity would have prevailed in the other 
body and the Members of this body 
would not have been criticized or char- 
acterized as shortsighted quibblers and 
lacking in perspective. 

I am sure comity is something we can 
all use, both in and out of Congress, but 
it must never become a substitute for 
common sense. That is what I am ap- 
pealing to you to practice here today— 
common sense in handling the taxpayers’ 
money. 

I wonder why this less than half a 
square was not purchased when the new 
Senate Office Building was originally 
programed for construction. Can the 
gentleman tell me why? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man from Alabama cannot inform the 
gentleman from Iowa as to why the Sen- 
ate Commission did not make a request 
to obtain the property. The committee 
did not feel they were warranted in 
making inquiries into the action of the 
Senate Commission. 

Mr. GROSS. I have in my hand a 
copy of the hearings on the part of the 
other body, under date of May 21 and 22, 
1956. Perhaps this will shed a little 
light on why the land was not purchased 
at that time. Senator Hruska, ques- 
tioning the Architect of the Capitol, Mr. 
Stewart, asked him why this property 
had not then been acquired. Mr. 
Stewart said: 

I imagine it was a sort of compromise in 
order to get the building on half the lot and 
not fight for all of it at that time. 


In other words, it was the nose of the 
camel under the tent. They apparently 
wanted to hold the cost down as much as 
they could, then come along and do 
precisely what they are doing today, 
spending $625,000 for a parking lot. 
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Let me ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama this question: Do you know wheth- 
er there are 200 parking spaces in the 
New Senate Office Building? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I do not 
know the number of parking spaces in 
the New Senate Office Building, or the 
Old Senate Office Building. The esti- 
mate was made that this area, if it were 
acquired, could accommodate some 285 
automobiles. 

Let me say to the gentleman from 
Iowa that the purpose of this land ac- 
quisition is not to get a parking lot. It 
should be acquired in the judgment of 
the Senate Office Building Committee for 
future needs of the Senate, and the most 
immediate use of the property will be 
to accommodate vehicles of the em- 
ployees of the Senate. As I said to the 
gentleman when the bill was before the 
House under a suspension of the rules, 
there were several reasons why this 
property was being acquired. The gen- 
tleman has enumerated all of the rea- 
sons, I think those reasons are sufficient 
to justify the House going along with the 
Senate and acquiring this property. 

Mr. GROSS. I think we can well un- 
derscore the phrase “atmosphere and 
environment.” As I said before, I think 
$625,000 is a pretty steep price to pay 
for “atmosphere and environment.” Two 
hundred parking spaces on top of what 
they now have in the present Senate 
garage ought to be sufficient. It seems 
to me that the 96 Members of the other 
body could accommodate themselves 
very nicely with existing facilities as far 
as parking is concerned. So I think the 
Members should be on notice that in 
voting for this bill they will be voting 
$625,000 for “atmosphere and environ- 
ment.” 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I would again 
remind the gentleman that this is more 
than providing atmosphere and environ- 
ment; it is the acquisition of property, 
as I stated, that will ultimately be used 
by the Senate Office Building Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman this question: How much 
more does he think 96 Members or even 
98 Members, as there apparently will be 
soon in the other body, will need in the 
way of offices and garages in view of the 
$300 billion Federal debt? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man is asking several questions in one. 
First, let me say to the gentleman that 
I have not studied the ultimate needs of 
the Senate of the United States with 
respect to their office space and office 
accommodations, because my vision is 
not such that I can very wisely make 
that estimate and answer the gentle- 
man’s question. 

But I would remind the gentleman 
that we are faced with a lot of urban 
renewal and development projects near 
this Capitol Building. We have per- 
mitted costly commercial structures to 
be erected and we have permitted 
blighted areas to remain far too long. 
These situations should not have been 
permitted to arise. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if all the 
so-called blighted areas contiguous to 
the Capitol are to be purchased, razed 
and converted into parking lots we will 
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be embarked upon a program that will 
cost many, many millions of dollars. 
This Government is ridden with debt 
and the time has come to reduce spend- 
ing to essentials. The spending of more 
than a half million dollars for this pur- 
pose is not essential and I cannot vote 


for it. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for 
time. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in addition to the 
real property contained in square 725 in the 
District of Columbia heretofore acquired as 
a site for an additional office building for 
the United States Senate under the provi- 
sions of the Second Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, 1948, approved June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1028), the Architect of the Capitol, under 
the direction of the Senate Office Building 
Commission, is hereby authorized to acquire 
on behalf of the United States, by purchase, 
condemnation, transfer, or otherwise, for 
purposes of extension of such site or for ad- 
ditions to the United States Capitol grounds, 
all other publicly or privately owned real 
property (including alleys or parts of alleys 
and streets) contained in said square 725 in 
the District of Columbia, except lots 863, 
864, 885, 892, 893, 894, and 905: Provided, 
That upon the acquisition of such real prop- 
erty by the Architect of the Capitol on be- 
half of the United States such property shall 
be subject to the provisions of the act of 
July 31, 1946 (60 Stat. 718), in the same 
manner and to the same extent as the pres- 
ent Senate Office Building and the grounds 
and sidewalks surrounding the same. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act and of 
such act of June 25, 1948, square 725 shall 
be deemed to extend to the outer face of 
the curbs surrounding such square. 

Sec. 3. Any proceeding for condemnation 
brought under this act shall be conducted in 
accordance with the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the acquisition of land in the 
District of Columbia for the use of the 
United States,” approved March 1, 1929 (16 
D. C. Code, secs, 619-644). 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, any real property owned by the 
United States and contained in square 725 
shall, upon request of the Architect of the 
Capitol, made with the approval of the Sen- 
ate Office Building Commission, be trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction and control of the 
Architect of the Capitol, and any alley, or 
part thereof, contained in such square, shall 
be closed and vacated by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia in accordance 
with any request therefor made by the Ar- 
chitect of the Capitol with the approval of 
such Commission. 

Sec. 5. Upon acquisition of any real prop- 
erty pursuant to this act, the Architect of 
the Capitol, when directed by the Senate 
Office Building Commission to so act, is au- 
thorized to provide for the demolition and/or 
removal of any buildings or other structures 
on, or constituting a part of, such property 
and, pending demolition, to lease any or all 
of such property for such periods and under 
such terms and conditions as he may deem 
most advantageous to the United States and 
to provide for the maintenance and protec- 
tion of such property. 

Sec. 6. The jurisdiction of the Capitol 
Police shall extend over any real property 
acquired under this act. Upon completion 
of the acquisition of all properties in square 
725, herein authorized to be acquired, the 
following streets shall become a part of the 
United States Capitol grounds and as such 
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shall be subject to the provisions of Public 
Law 570, 79th Congress, as amended: First 
Street NE., between Constitution Avenue 
and C Street; C Street NE., between First 
and Second Streets. Such streets shall con- 
tinue under the jurisdiction and control of 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia and said Commissioners shall continue 
to be responsible for the maintenance and 
improvement thereof, except that the Capi- 
tol Police Board shall have exclusive charge 
and control over the parking and impound- 
ing of vehicles on such streets and the Capi- 
tol Police shall be responsible for the en- 
forcement of such parking regulations as 
may be promulgated by the Capitol Police 
Board. 

Sec. 7, The Architect of the Capitol, under 
the direction of the Senate Office Building 
Commission, is authorized to enter into con- 
tracts and to make such other expenditures, 
including expenditures for personal and 
other services, as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 8. The appropriation of such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act is hereby authorized. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Brooxs of Louisiana, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (S. 495) to authorize 
the acquisition of the remaining prop- 
erty in square 725 in the District of Co- 
lumbia for the purpose of extension of 
the site of the additional office building 
for the United States Senate or for the 
purpose of addition to the United States 
Capitol Grounds, pursuant to House Res- 
olution 645, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings on the bill (S. 495) be post- 
poned until Wednesday next, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


SMALL BUSINESS HANDICAPS 
UNDER THE RENEGOTIATION ACT 
OF 1951, AS AMENDED 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
oT point in the Recorp and to include a 

ill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House has 
announced it will hold hearings on July 
29 on a 2-year extension of the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951, as amended—Public 
Law 870, 84th Congress, 2d session. In 
order that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee may have before it certain desir- 
able amendments to the Renegotiation 
Act designed to assist small and inde- 
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pendent business, I am today introduc- 
ing a bill. In this action I am joined 
by a number of my colleagues on the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business who 
are introducing identical bills. These 
members are Hon. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, 
Republican, New York; Hon. Horace 
SEELY-Brown, Jr., Republican, Con- 
necticut; Hon. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH, 
Republican, Ohio; Hon. TIMOTHY P. 
SHEEHAN, Republican, Illinois; Hon. ARCH 
A. Moore, Jr., Republican, West Virginia; 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. Mutter, Democrat, 
New York; Hon. Tom Steep, Democrat, 
Oklahoma; Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Democrat, California; and a former 
member of our committee, Hon. Craic 
HOSMER. 

We sincerely hope that the Ways and 
Means Committee will consider our 
suggested amendments in its consider- 
ation of the extension of the Renego- 
tiation Act. The purpose of our amend- 
ments is: First, to encourage subcon- 
tracting in Government procurement to 
provide incentives for small and inde- 
pendent business concerns; second, to 
encourage prime contractors and sub- 
contractors to subcontract the maximum 
proportion of their contracts and sub- 
contracts to provide the proper profit 
motives for small and independent busi- 
ness concerns; and third, to expand the 
Government procurement base by pro- 
viding incentives and encouragement to 
small and independent business con- 
cerns. 

The principles enumerated above were 
embodied in bills introduced by several 
members of the Select Committee on 
Small Business in the 84th Congress. 
These identical bills also recommended 
the increase of the minimum amount 
subject to renegotiation which was 
adopted by the House Ways and Means 
Committee in that Congress. This in- 
crease of from $500,000 to $1 million 
probably should now be increased to $5 
million since rising labor and material 
costs have somewhat nullified the bene- 
ficial effects of the million dollar ex- 
emption. 

The 1956 amendments to the Rene- 
gotiation Act, in part, were of some 
benefit to smaller manufacturers since 
section 105 (f) (3) was amended by in- 
creasing the minimum amount subject to 
renegotiation from $500,000 to $1 mil- 
lion, and section 106 of the Renegotiation 
Act contained limited benefits relating to 
mandatory exemption for standard com- 
mercial articles and services. 

We believe that one of the reasons 
why small manufacturers engaged in 
defense work find it increasingly difficult 
to continue profitable operations is be- 
cause of certain handicaps which have 
become imbedded in our procurement 
system beginning with our preparation 
for World War II and followed by simi- 
lar preparations for the Korean war. 
The continuing cold war and the ne- 
cessity for constantly strengthening our 
defenses has caused us to either ignore 
or overlook some of the fundamentals 
which are absolutely necessary to the 
health and welfare of the smaller manu- 
facturer engaged in defense production. 
The number one handicap of the smaller 
manufacturer in this respect is the “free” 
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plant and equipment available to the 
large prime contractor; the number two 
handicap is the Renegotiation Act of 
1951, as amended; and, of course, the 
additional handicap imposed by the in- 
ability to plow back into the business an 
equitable portion of earnings. 

There are also other contributing fac- 
tors due primarily to the continuance in 
effect of certain wartime legislation. 
This is not to say that these acts are 
not necessary or desirable in our pres- 
ent situation, but we do say that from 
the very beginning of the enactment of 
some of these laws they have worked 
hardships on smaller manufacturers in 
defense work. For example, title II of 
the First War Powers Act—reinacted in 
the 8lst Congress and renewed several 
times since, Public Law 306, 85th Con- 
gress, lst session—which permits con- 
tracts to be amended without considera- 
tion, has militated against the small 
manufacturer. This act expired on 
June 30, 1958; however, the Committee 
on the Judiciary has reported a bill— 
H. R. 12984, by Mr. CELLER—With 
amendments—House Report No. 2232. 
The amended version as reported by 
the Committee on the Judiciary is a 
great improvement over prior legislation 
and, we believe, will have beneficial ef- 
fects in the effort to secure a more equi- 
table share of defense contracts for 
small-business concerns. In keeping 
the essentials provided in title II of the 
First War Powers Act, the Committee 
on the Judiciary at the same time states 
in part that it “has welcomed and rec- 
ommends to the House the proposal of 
the Department of Defense to enact as 
permanent legislation, effective during a 
period of national emergency, the pro- 
visions of title II with certain additional 
restrictions which would prevent the 
occurrence of unjustified deviations 
from normal procurement law”—House 
Report No. 2232, 85th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion. 

The smaller manufacturer has bene- 
fited very little from the rapid tax 
amortization program. In the past two 
decades innumerable certificates of ne- 
cessity were issued to large concerns 
in many industries which were of doubt- 
ful value to the national defense. In 
addition to basic industries such as steel, 
aluminum and other nonferrous metal 
production, tax-amortization certificates 
were extended to include a multitude 
of categories which, in all probability, 
were of greater benefit to the commer- 
cial activities of the concern involved 
than to the national defense. It is true 
that the program now has been dras- 
tically curtailed, but it is fair to point 
out that for the many years the rapid 
tax amortization program has been in 
effect, smaller manufactures directly re- 
lated to our defense effort had a very 
small share in the program, 

SMALL BUSINESS AMENDMENTS TO THE 
RENEGOTIATION ACT 

The Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business took cognizance of the deter- 
rent to subcontracting embraced by the 
principles of the Renegotiation Act, and, 
at the direction of the President, the 
Renegotiation Board issued a modifica- 
tion of its rules by the addition of the 
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following sentence in paragraph 1460.14 
(b) (3): 

In other words, although a contractor who 
subcontracts work may not reasonably ex- 
pect to be allowed as large a profit thereon 
as if it had done the work itself, subcon- 
tracting of the kind described in this para- 
graph, especially the extent to which sub- 
contracts are placed with small-business con- 
cerns, is given favorable consideration in 
determining excessive profits. 


Due to the fact that the large prime 
contractors did not embrace the spirit 
of the rule as amended, it has not had 
the desired effect of increasing subcon- 
tracting in defense work to the extent 
which was intended. In any military 
cancellation or stretchout program, the 
large prime contractors have a habit of 
not only canceling every possible subcon- 
tract but engaging directly in competi- 
tion with their former subcontractors. 
This is done on the theory that with every 
dollar’s worth of work that could be done 
in their own shop—more often than not 
with free plant and equipment—they 
stand a chance of more favorable profits 
in the renegotiation allowances. This 
has happened many times in the past 
not only when military buying slows 
down but when the large concern lacks 
defense contracts. This policy of the 
large prime contractors aided by the 
Renegotiation Act has been responsible 
for hundreds of small contracting con- 
cerns either curtailing operations or go- 
ing out of business. This is a tremen- 
dous loss to the economy. The skills, 
the ingenuity, the inventiveness and, in 
part, the competition so necessary to our 
defense effort are all completely lost 
when a small subcontractor is forced out 
of business. Not only that, but our de- 
fense base is narrowed and becomes de- 
pendent upon fewer and fewer manu- 
facturers. 

It is national policy to urge maximum 
contracting with small business. It is 
the policy of the Congress, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, the official policy of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, of course, and other 
Government agencies engaged in defense 
activities. 

In the overall sense our basic incentive 
is survival. From the standpoint of 
American business, large and small, the 
incentive is not only to survive as a na- 
tion but carries the corollary incentive 
to survive as a business which under our 
free competitive system must necessarily 
mean a business structure which creates 
profits. 

In specific terms with particular ref- 
erence to the smaller manufacturer en- 
gaged in defense work either as a prime 
or subcontractor, we believe that some of 
the existing impediments which have be- 
come, as we noted before, imbedded in 
our procurement system must be re- 
moved. Among these impediments is the 
Renegotiation Act, as amended, and un- 
til it is either terminated or modified for 
the encouragement of subcontracting as 
proposed by the bill we introduced today, 
we will continue to see independent busi- 
ness disappearing from the defense pro- 
duction picture. 


MINIMUM AMOUNTS SUBJECT TO RENEGOTIATION 


The extension of the act 2 years ago 
provided for raising the minimum from 
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$500,000 to $1 million. We are of the 
opinion that the only value of renegotia- 
tion will be found in its application to the 
hundred or so largest military contrac- 
tors who traditionally serve as sole 
source—noncompetitive—suppliers on 
complex items of defense material. For 
all other companies, where competition 
is present, renegotiation serves little pur- 
pose other than to increase the burdens 
of accounting and administration. An 
examination of the records of the Re- 
negotiation Board would reflect that only 
the most meager portion of dollars re- 
captured come from other than the top 
100 defense contracting firms. For this 
reason, we think the country would be 
better off if the minimum amount were 
raised as high as $5 million. At the 
same time, we would not press for such 
an amendment because there is not suf- 
ficient time to gather the detailed evi- 
dence necessary to prove the point, there- 
fore, it has not been included in our bill. 
EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN CONTRACTS AND SUB- 

CONTRACTS SUBJECT TO PRICE REDETERMINA= 

TION OR AWARDED TO LOWEST BIDDERS 

The Renegotiation Act, when applied 
to contracts subject to price redetermi- 
nation, or to contracts won as a result 
of competitive bidding, involves double 
jeopardy to every business subjected to 
this law. 

Contracts subjected to price redetermi- 
nation—a military service procedure 
which lowers the price following an eval- 
uation of cost experience—are surely 
free of any excess profit within the 
meaning and intent of the Renegotiation 
Act. It should be remembered that the 
purpose of this act was to strike at profit- 
eering—unconscionable profits wrung 
from public moneys during periods of 
emergency production. Again, the words 
advanced in support of this act made 
note of the fact that free competition did 
not exist during a period of war and 
that suppliers in wartime were able to 
extract unwarranted concessions from 
the Government, if what they produced 
was essential for wartime supply. These 
circumstances are not present at the 
moment. We are at a time when compe- 
tition for available markets is, to say the 
least, visible. We are also at a time when 
we obviously need every possible incen- 
tive to encourage technological progress 
and to gain for the country the greatest 
possible advances in our weapons sys- 
tems. 

The normal incentive of the free-enter- 
prise system is the chance to make a 
profit. It has been pointed out that 
competition is the most effective means 
of limiting profits. What has been 
missed is the corollary that an artificial 
limitation on profits is the most effective 
means of destroying competition. With 
these considerations in mind, if the Re- 
negotiation Act is to be continued, we 
should be seeking every possible means 
to limit its applicability, every means to 
broaden the area in which profit incen- 
tives will increase competition and re- 
duce costs to the Government. This is 
why we are strongly recommending the 
provision to exempt certain contracts as 
indicated by the above subheading. 

In amending section 106 (a) we pro- 
pose to make the provision “at the option 
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of the contractor or subcontractor” be- 
cause there will obviously be circum- 
stances in which a company could be 
subject to renegotiation by virtue of 
other contracts held, and it should be 
able to include for consideration those 
contracts of the type described in the 
proposed subparagraphs (10) and (11) 
if it finds that the low profits or lack of 
profits on such contracts would weigh 
favorably in consideration of its total 
performance. This provision is in accord 
with the principles embraced by the act, 
permitting a contractor’s total business 
to be weighed in the balance, rather than 
to merely recover excess profits on suc- 
cessful contracts and ignore losses on 
others. 

MANDATORY EXEMPTION FOR STANDARD COM- 

MERCIAL ARTICLES AND SERVICES 

Section 106 of the 1951 act was amend- 
ed by section 9 of Public Law 870—84th 
Congress, 2d session—to insert a new 
description of standard commercial arti- 
cles and services and to provide new 
means for determining what would be 
considered in this category. 

A basic premise in the revision was the 
definition which required that an item 
not only be maintained in stock and of- 
fered for sale in accordance with a regu- 
lar price schedule but also be sold in 
amounts equal to at least 35 percent of 
sales to nondefense users. 

We have felt this provision works a 
particular hardship on those companies 
who have built up their skills in the 
specialized techniques required by the 
military. It is unfair to companies who 
make items that would normally have a 
commercial market, but whose sales pat- 
terns do not happen to reach 35 percent 
among commercial users—many aircraft 
parts, for example. 

We would suggest that this unfair 
situation could be mitigated by changing 
paragraph (4) (B) of subsection 106 (e) 
to read: 

(B) the term “standard commercial arti- 
cle” means, with respect to any fiscal year, 
an article— 

(i) which either is customarily maintained 
in stock by the contractor or subcontractor, 
or is offered for sale in accordance with a 
price schedule regularly maintained by the 
contractor or subcontractor; and 

(ii) with which two or more competitors 
can be shown to maintain in stock, or offer 
for sale in accordance with regularly es- 
tablished price lists, substantially similar 
articles. 


In order to correct some of the inequi- 
ties which we have set forth above, we 
are today introducing the following bill 
to amend the Renegotiation Act of 1951, 
as amended: 

A bill to amend the Renegotiation Act of 1951 
to assist small business, and for other pur- 


poses 
Be it enacted, etec— 
DECLARATION OF PURPOSE AND POLICY 
Section 1. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress, and the purpose of 
this act— 


- (1) to encourage subcontracting in Gov- 
ernment procurement to provide incentives 
for small and independent business con- 


cerns; 

(2) to encourage prime contractors and 
subcontractors to subcontract the maximum 
proportion of their contracts and subcon- 
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tracts to provide the proper profit motives 
for small and independent business concerns 
as the cornerstone of our free-enterprise 
system; and 

(3) to expand the Government procure- 
ment base by providing incentives and en- 
couragement to small and independent busi- 
ness concerns, 
The Congress hereby reaffirms its long- 
standing policy of assuring to small and in- 
dependent business concerns a maximum 
proportion of the contracts for goods and 
services awarded by the various departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF SUBCONTRACTING 


Sec. 2. Section 103 (e) of the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951, as amended (setting forth 
factors to be taken into account in determin- 
ing whether profits are excessive), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “In determining excessive profits, 
favorable recognition must be given to sub- 
contracting to small and independent busi- 
ness concerns; and a contractor or subcon- 
tractor who achieves economies through the 
program of the Department of Defense and 
the Small Business Administration to in- 
crease the share of small and independent 
business concerns in military procurement 
shall, subject to other considerations set 
forth in this subsection, be provided incen- 
tive rewards through proportionately higher 
profit allowances. For purposes of the pre- 
ceding sentence, the term ‘small and inde- 
pendent business concerns’ as of any time 
has the meaning then agreed to by the De- 
partment of Defense and the Small Business 
Administration.” 


EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN CONTRACTS AND SUB- 
CONTRACTS SUBJECT TO PRICE REDETERMINA- 
TION OR AWARDED TO LOW BIDDERS 
Sec. 3. Section 106 (a) of the Renegotiation 

Act of 1951, as amended (relating to manda- 

tory exemptions from the act) , is amended by 

striking out the period at the end of para- 

graph (9) and inserting in lieu thereof a 

semicolon and the word “or” and by adding 

at the end thereof the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(10) any fixed price or incentive-type 
contract or subcontract, except at the op- 
tion of the contractor or subcontractor, if 
such contract or subcontract, by its terms, 
is subject to price redetermination or price 
revision; or. 

“(11) any contract or subcontract which 
has been the subject of competitive bidding, 
except at the option of the contractor or 
subcontractor, if such contract or subcon- 
tract has been awarded to the low bidder 
among three or more responsive and com- 
petitive bidders.” 


MANDATORY EXEMPTIONS FOR STANDARD COM- 
MERCIAL ARTICLES AND SERVICES 

Sec. 4. Section 106 (e) (4) (B) of the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951, as amended (relat- 
ing to mandatory exemption for standard 
commercial articles and services) , is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(B) the term ‘standard commercial 
article’ means, with respect to any fiscal 
year, an article— 

“(1) which either is customarily main- 
tained in stock by the contractor or subcon- 
tractor or is offered for sale in accordance 
with a price schedule regularly maintained 
by the contractor or subcontractor, and 

“(ii) with which two or more competitors 
can be shown to maintain in stock, or offer 
for sale in accordance with regularly estab- 
lished price lists, substantially similar 
articles;’’. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 5. The amendments made by sections 
2 and 4 of this act shall apply only in re- 
spect of contracts with the Departments and 
subcontracts made after June 30, 1958. 
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FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ACT OF 
1950 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 7576) to 
further amend the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, as amended, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 2, line 22, after “expenses” insert 
“Provided further, That the authority to 
pay travel and per diem expenses of stu- 
dents as authorized by this subsection shall 
terminate on June 30, 1964.” 

Page 3, line 3, after “That” insert “until 
June 30, 1964.” 

Page 3, line 15, after “land”, insert “Pro- 
vided further, That after June 30, 1964, no 
contribution shall be made for the pur- 
chase of personal equipment for State or 
local civil defense workers.” 

Page 5, line 24, after “director” insert, “or 
deputy director.” 

Page 7, line 23, strike out “(g)"” and 
insert “(g).” ““(h) The provisions of this 
section terminate on June 30, 1964” ” 

Page 9, after line 2, insert: 

“Sec. 6. Section 408 of the act is amended 
by striking the period at the end thereof and 
inserting a colon and the following: ‘Pro- 
vided further, That appropriations for the 
payment of travel and per diem expenses for 
students under section 201 (e) shall not 
exceed $300,000 per annum; appropriations 
for expenditures under the fourth proviso 
of section 201 (h) (donation of radiological 
instruments, et cetera) shall not exceed 
$35 million per annum; appropriations for 
contribution to the States for 
equipment for State and local workers, un- 
der section 201 (i) shall not exceed $2 mil- 
lion per annum; appropriations for contri- 
butions to the States for personnel and ad- 
ministrative expenses under section 205 shall 
not exceed $25 million per annum.’” 

Page 9, after line 2, insert: 

Sec. 7. Title IV of the act is amended 
by adding the following new section thereto: 


“ ‘APPLICABILITY OF REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 

“ “Sec, 413. The applicability of Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1 of 1958 (23 F. R. 4991) 
shall extend to any amendment of this act 
except as otherwise expressly provided in 
such amendment.’ ” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AGED 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. HASKELL] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most heart-warming recent develop- 
ments in America has been the remark- 
able extension of the average citizen’s 
life. Many more Americans than ever 
before are now able to enjoy the pleas- 
ures which life can hold after retire- 
ment. The Biblical three score years 
and ten which even a few decades ago 
was a milestone reached by only a few 
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is now attained by a large proportion of 
our citizens. 

Life expectancy at birth has increased 
by 20 years since 1900. This, of course, 
is a wonderful accomplishment. Essen- 
tially, this advance is a result of the 
great strides which our medical profes- 
sion has been able to make. 

In 1930, the United States had only 6.6 
million people 65 or over. Today there 
are over 14 million, or roughly 1 out of 
every 12 people. By 1975, some 21 mil- 
lion persons, or nearly 1 of 10, will be 65 
years of age or older. Since the turn of 
the century, the Nation’s total popula- 
tion has a little more than doubled. 
During the same span of years, its senior 
citizens have had better than a 344-fold 
increase. 

The remarkable extension in the life 
span of the average American has 
brought with it opportunities and prob- 
lems which are impossible or, at best, 
difficult to solve without assistance. It 
is clearly the responsibility of society to 
assist these older people in dealing with 
the problems that confront them. If we 
fail to do this the experience and wisdom 
of some of our best people will be lost to 
us, and a great injustice will come to 
pass. Many of these people, through no 
fault of their own, need help. 

Under this administration we have 
made great progress in programs to as- 
sist our older citizens. We have in- 
creased payments to persons under 
social security. We have expanded the 
coverage of that social security system. 
We have inaugurated a successful pro- 
gram to meet the housing needs of older 
people. We have undertaken broad re- 
search programs dealing with the health 
problems of the aged. We have initiated 
a special program designed to assist 
older workers. We have established a 
Special Staff on Aging to spur and co- 
ordinate programs of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare that 
deal with older citizens. We have estab- 
lished a Federal Council on Aging to 
oversee on an interdepartmental basis 
the planning and operation of the many 
Federal programs which deal in various 
ways with our older citizens. In addi- 
tion to these activities by the Federal 
Government itself, this administration 
has consistently encouraged and as- 
sisted State and local governments and 
private organizations in carrying out ef- 
fective programs of assistance to the 
aged. The overall picture which emerges 
from a survey of this administration’s 
approach to the situation of our older 
people makes it clear that the Repub- 
lican Party has scored many advances 
for our aging and aged citizens since 
1953. And we have not lost sight of the 
fact that by far the greatest responsi- 
bility in this area rests with the 
leadership of our States and local 
communities. 

_ Before outlining some specific points 
of the many steps forward which this 
administration has made in programs 
particularly designed to assist older citi- 
zens, I want to point out that these 
specific programs are in fact only one 
portion of the picture. Every broad 
program of our Government, every gen- 
eral trend in our economic policy af- 
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fects our aged at the same time it 
affects other citizens. Some of these 
general policies are of particular con- 
cern to our older citizens and of these 
the fight against inflation may well rank 
at the top. 

Mr. Speaker, this administration and 
the Republican Party have fought a hard 
fight in recent years to resist the pres- 
sures that would eat away the value of 
the dollar through runaway inflation. 
This anti-inflation fight has been vital 
for the preservation of America’s sta- 
bility but it has required political cour- 
age of a high order. The pressures which 
come to bear on every one of us in this 
House, Mr. Speaker, seem to call for 
more and more spending and less and less 
taxing, and the easy path would have 
been to give in to these demands. Spend- 
ing bills for billions and billions of dol- 
lars, which are at least superficially at- 
tractive, have been submitted in this 
House during this session alone. Dozens 
of ways to cut taxes have been dreamed 
up and dangled before us. I say that 
the easy course in the short run would 
be to give in to these enticements, but 
if the Nation ever was taken down that 
road which could be paved with spend- 
more and tax-less bills that are sub- 
mitted here, the result would be disas- 
trous for America and particularly cruel 
to our older citizens. 

As Vice President Nrxon said in a 
speech to a meeting of American news- 
paper publishers last April, one of the 
most vicious results of inflation is the 
way it robs the aged of their savings. 
The millions and millions of Americans 
who have worked for years to accumu- 
late a little nest egg deserve a better 
fate than to have the value of their sav- 
ings sliced away by inflationary Govern- 
ment programs. When Americans retire 
on pensions earned by having worked 
hard at some job for many years they 
deserve to have the value of that pen- 
sion preserved. Mr. Speaker, if this ad- 
ministration and its supporters in Con- 
gress had given in to the calls for gar- 
gantuan spending and irresponsible tax 
cuts which have been heard so frequently 
and loudly for many years, and this year 
in particular the savings of every older 
American would have been sharply and 
tragically reduced in value. For this 
reason I submit that the Republican 
fight to hold down the cost of living and 
check inflation is as important as any 
other item in the long list of programs 
we are operating for the benefit of our 
older citizens. 

An early evidence of this administra- 
tion’s concern for problems of the kind 
which confront our older people came 
with the creation of the new Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
1953. After the Democrats had made 
speeches for years about how welfare 
activities deserved a place in the Cabi- 
net, it was the Republicans who actually 
established it. 

The new administration recognized at 
once the growing magnitude of the prob- 
lems of aging and the involvement of 
Federal agencies in meeting the needs of 
older people. It was impressed also with 
the need to provide some method of co- 
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ordinating programs among the dozen 
or more departments and agencies con- 
cerned, to facilitate a continuing review 
of activities to more clearly define the 
Federal responsibility, and to avoid du- 
plication of effort. 

Accordingly in the spring of 1955, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare took the initiative in setting up 
an interdepartmental working group 
on aging. This interdepartmental 
group was immediately effective in serv- 
ing as an interagency clearinghouse and 
in the development of common policies 
and joint programs. One year later, 
President Eisenhower by Executive 
memorandum converted the group into 
the Federal Council of Aging comprised 
of 13 departments and agencies. 

The Council has continued to be active 
in developing a joint approach to the 
entire field, in bringing agencies together 
on projects or programs of mutual inter- 
est, and in improving working relation- 
pre between Federal and State agen- 
cies. 

Many of the programs conducted by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare are concerned with our 
older citizens but for a time there was 
no special arrangement to coordinate 
these programs. In order to fill this 
need this administration in 1956 estab- 
lished a Special Staff on Aging within 
HEW to give overall consideration to the 
Department’s programs dealing with the 
aged. This staff provides supervision 
and coordination of HEW’s many pro- 
grams which serve the aged, and con- 
tinually carries on research studies on 
the problems of our older citizens. 

The Special Staff on Aging publishes 
a monthly news bulletin, Aging, which 
serves as a source of information to 
hundreds of professional and lay workers 
in the field. The news bulletin includes 
a Fact Book on Aging, a catalog of films 
and recordings, a bibliography, digests 
of current legislation, reviews of depart- 
mental and Federal programs. This is 
much in demand as program aids 
throughout the country. 

The administration has shown its con- 
cern for the economic security of older 
people in several important ways. It was 
my privilege to see at firsthand this 
concern when I worked for the Secretary 
of HEW in 1953 and 1954. There can 
be no question but that the incomes of 
retired workers and their dependents 
are considerably higher than they were 
in the years before the present adminis- 
tration took office. 

The 1954 administration amendments 
to our social-security system—old-age 
and survivors insurance—extended the 
protection of the system to some 10 mil- 
lion additional workers, including farm- 
ers and additional farmworkers. To- 
gether with the additional extended 
coverage recommended by President 
Eisenhower and enacted in 1956, the 
social-security system now has become 
essentially universal in scope. This is in 
contrast to the great gaps in coverage, 
especially in rural areas, which were 
permitted to exist during the first 16 
years of social security. Over 90 per- 
cent of the population is now eligible 
for OASI coverage. 
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In 1954 amendments increased social- 
security payments for all present and 
future retired persons. Under the new 
benefit formula, people retiring today 
can receive 25 or 30 percent more in 
monthly benefits than they would have 
under the formula enacted by the Demo- 
cratic Congress in 1952. For example, a 
retired couple, with a husband who has 
been earning $4,200 a year, may now re- 
ceive $162.80 per month, as compared 
with $127.50 under the old law. This is 
an increase of $35 per month, or 28 per- 
cent. 

In addition, the 1954 amendments in- 
eluded provisions, first, permitting the 
elimination of up to the 5 lowest years, 
and, second, preserving the benefit rights 
of disabled persons so that their old-age 
benefits would not be reduced by the 
years of inability to work. 

Many of the far-reaching social-secu- 
rity improvements enacted under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had been recommended 
by advisory groups as early as 1949, but 
had not been enacted under the previous 
administration. 

As a result of these changes and the 
normal growth of the system, during the 
5 years of the Eisenhower administration 
aggregate old-age and survivors pay- 
ments have more than tripled—an in- 
erease from $2.4 billion to $7.4 billion. 
The number of persons receiving month- 
ly OASI benefits has increased more than 
100 percent—from about 5 million to over 
11 million. Of this number some 9.1 
million are aged persons who received 
total payments of $6.3 billion in 1957. 
The remaining 2 million beneficiaries are 
largely widows and dependent children 
of deceased workers who are receiving 
an aggregate amount of over a billion 
dollars a year. 

The 1956 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act proposed by the administra- 
tion provided separate matching funds 
for medical-care payments for old-age 
assistance recipients. At the present 
time 39 States have provision for making 
such payments and the monthly expendi- 
tures on the part of Federal and State 
Governments amount to $13.6 million. 

Beyond these measures, the 1954 re- 
vision of income tax laws eased the bur- 
dens of many retired people. A tax 
equalization was given for retirement 
imcome from public and private pension 
plans, comparable to the tax exemption 
already accorded for social security 
benefits. Liberal medical expense de- 
ductions and double personal exemp- 
tions also included in the 1954 tax 
amendments are particularly favorable 
to older people. An elderly couple with 
an income of $2,675 for the year will 
pay no Federal income tax, so that the 
gross income of most such households is 
available for spending. 

Finally, during the Eisenhower pros- 
perity, private pension plans have grown 
by leaps and bounds and personal say- 
ings have soared. Thus, the assurance 
of basic income in retirement, from both 
public and private sources, now far sur- 
passes anything existing under Demo- 
crat administration. 

No part of the field of aging has re- 
ceived more attention than that of 
health. Added years of life have little 
meaning unless they can be free from 
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long-term, debilitating diseases. ‘The 
administration has been acutely aware 
of the importance of increasing knowl- 
edge of health and disease with special 
reference to older people and of the 
need to make services available to peo- 
ple. It has taken a number of important 
steps in both of these directions. 

Last year a Center for Aging Research 
at the National Institutes of Health was 
established to stimulate further re- 
search. Some 325 research projects on 
aging are being supported currently by 
the National Institutes of Health. 

Research requires buildings and lab- 
oratories. The Public Health Service is 
now in its third year of a 3-year pro- 
gram of grants for the construction of 
medical research facilities. Total grants 
have amounted to $30 million each year. 
The administration is now requesting 
the Congress to expand this program to 
provide for the expenditure of $225 mil- 
lion for construction of medical research 
and teaching—the latter a new propo- 
sal—facilities over a 5-year period. 

Construction grants are available also 
for helping communities build hospitals 
and related health facilities. The hos- 
pital and medical facilities survey and 
construction legislation, as originally 
passed in 1946, provided mainly for 
building general hospitals. The present 
administration saw, however, that the 
great deficits existed in the number of 
facilities for chronic disease and reha- 
bilitation. Accordingly, in 1954 the act 
was amended to make specific provi- 
sion for construction of hospitals for 
the chronically ill, diagnostic and treat- 
ment facilities, rehabilitation facilities, 
and nursing homes, the kind of facilities 
particularly needed by older people. 

Annual appropriations for this new 
phase of the program have amounted to 
$21 million or more. Since its inception 
more than 8,000 new beds have been 
provided in chronic and geriatric hospi- 
tals and more than 5,000 beds in nurs-~ 
ing homes, more than 75 rehabilitation 
facilities and 200 diagnostic and treat- 
ment centers have been created. 

Following an extensive survey of needs 
and an appraisal of the operation of this 
program by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the administra- 
tion proposed extending the present 
support to general hospitals and amend- 
ments to focus more attention on build- 
ing long-term care facilities. HEW 
requested $40 million annually from the 
Congress for this purpose. It proposed 
also, that additional funds be made 
available for the development of experi- 
mental facilities for the care of our 
chronically ill older people. 

The program has been extended for 3 
years but without the expansion and im- 
provement which Republicans had tried 
to institute in order to deal more effec- 
tively and directly with the needs of 
the aged. 

The Eisenhower administration almost 
revolutionized the program in vocational 
rehabilitation, through the amendments 
of 1954. For the first time the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation has become 
able to offer financial assistance for 
training rehabilitation workers, medical 
specialists in physical medicine and re- 
habilitation, physical and occupational 
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therapists, counselors, and other special- 
ized personnel. 

In addition, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation has been able, under the 
present administration, to support more 
than 100 special demonstration projects 
designed to improve rehabilitation pro- 
cedures and to test new discoveries. 
One of these happily is under way in my 
State. Perhaps most significant for 
older people are the projects which are 
now demonstrating that many of the 
helpless patients in county old-age 
homes and private nursing homes can be 
restored to a good deal of activity, self- 
care, and in some cases to actual paid 
employment. 

Vocational rehabilitation is one of the 
best services offered, in terms of human 
welfare and happiness and in terms of 
financial return to the community. Dur- 
ing the past year more than 71,000 per- 
sons were rehabilitated, 22,000 more 
than in any year prior to the adminis- 
tration’s new program. More than 50,- 
000 of these persons were unemployed 
when their rehabilitation began. It has 
been estimated that these rehabilitated 
workers will earn close to a total of $100 
million during their first year of employ- 
ment. Further, that during the re- 
mainder of their working lives they will 
repay an average of $10 each in income 
taxes for each $1 expended on their 
rehabilitation. 

Today, 27 percent of all persons who 
receive vocational rehabilitation are 45 
years of age or over, compared with but 
17 percent a decade ago. 

The Eisenhower administration has 
been acutely conscious of the unfavor- 
able housing circumstances of many 
older people and is actively stimulating 
construction of housing and provision of 
living arrangements suited to their needs 
and preferences. 

In 1956 President Eisenhower recom- 
mended that Congress revise housing 
laws to “meet the needs of the growing 
number of older people.” This recom- 
mendation resulted in a three-point pro- 
rey written into the Housing Act of 

56. 

Under this new law individual home 
ownership is made available to an elderly 
person under the FHA—section 203— 
mortgage insurance plan even though he 
does not have enough money to meet the 
required down payment and closing cost 
requirements. The elderly person must 
be financially able to make his regular 
mortgage payments and to maintain 
property, but a person who has reached 
60 may borrow the necessary down pay- 
ment and the closing costs from a mem- 
ber of his family, from his employer, 
from a charitable institution, or from 
any other source acceptable to FHA. 

A second provision of the 1956 Hous- 
ing Act, FHA section 207, provides that 
apartment-style living specially designed 
for elderly people can be financed with 
an FHA-insured mortgage representing - 
90 percent of the replacement cost of the 
project. The sponsor—mortgagor—must 
be a nonprofit organization and must be 
otherwise acceptable to the Commis- 
sioner. What this means is that quali- 
fied sponsors, such as churches, unions, 
State, or county governing bodies, or 
other nonprofit organizations may use 
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FHA-insured mortgages to develop 
apartment projects with infirmary fa- 
cilities, community dining, and recrea- 
tional facilities, and other special fea- 
tures designed to provide comfort and 
convenience for elderly people. 

After less than a year and a half of 
operation of this program the FHA is 
able to report that it has under review 
27 applications for projects of this type 
which are to be built by nonprofit agen- 
cies and will provide 3,400 dwelling units. 

A third provision of the Housing Act 
of 1956 makes low income, elderly single 
persons eligible for admission to pub- 
lic housing and gives preference to el- 
derly persons for housing designed for 
their use, subject to local decision. With 
the adoption of this legislation accom- 
modations for 5,200 elderly single per- 
sons became available immediately and 
since the law has been in effect building 
of housing units especially designed for 
the aged has proceeded rapidly. At the 
present time there are under construc- 
tion approximately 5,500 public hous- 
ing living units designed for older people. 
When they are completed they will bring 
the total of such dwellings for older peo- 
ple to 50,000. 

A major problem which confronts 
many. older persons stems from the 
prejudice which has made it difficult for 
an older worker to find a job. Em- 
ployers not only have tended to hire 
younger applicants in preference to older 
persons, but frequently put arbitrary 
limits on the maximum age of people 
who could even apply for jobs with them 
or be referred to them by public em- 
ployment service agencies. 

In the face of this disheartening dis- 
crimination against older job seekers the 
Labor Department under this Republi- 
can administration has undertaken a 
special program designed to increase job 
placement of older workers. 

Workers in all employment offices have 
been given special training in older 
worker placement and more than 170 
offices now have at least one staff member 
who specializes in placing older workers. 
This program is paying off. During the 
past year public employment offices have 
placed well over three-fourths of a mil- 
lion job seekers 45 years of age and over 
and about 32,500 of these were 65 years or 
more. Despite the decline of job op- 
portunities in the past year, older worker 
placements increased from 18 percent 
to 20 percent of all placements. 

One of the first acts of the Federal 
Council on Aging was to call a Federal- 
State Conference on Aging, a 3-day meet- 
ing primarily of Federal and State of- 
ficials concerned with providing pro- 
grams for older people. The conference 
was planned and conducted jointly with 
the Council of State Governments which 
had already committed itself to urging 
the State to accept their share of respon- 
sibility for program development in this 
field, 

This philosophy coincided completely 
with that of the administration and the 
Federal Council on Aging. In the last 
analysis, in a free society, the individual 
himself bears primary responsibility for 
making his own decisions and adjust- 
ments to life. The responsibility of so- 
ciety is that of providing the framework 
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of conditions and opportunities within 
which the individual is free to act. In 
our country, the responsibility of society 
is exercised by voluntary organizations 
and public agencies at all levels. Thus, 
the programs of the Federal Council on 
Aging and of each of its members em- 
phasized the primary importance of State 
and local activity on behalf of older peo- 
ple and most of their own activities were 
focused in this direction. 

At the time of the Federal-State Con- 
ference on Aging—June 1956—15 States 
had set up official commissions or coun- 
cils on aging. Within 1 year the number 
rose to 31 and now stands at 33. 

Following the Conference, a joint Fed- 
eral-State committee was established to 
facilitate further cooperation between 
Federal and State officials in aging. 
This committee has conducted in co- 
operation with the council of State gov- 
ernments three regional conferences 
which have been highly successful in 
clarifying program objectives, stimu- 
lating the States to further action, and 
promoting more effective working rela- 
tionships. Additional meetings of this 
nature are planned. 

Mr. Speaker, we members of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee have now 
completed hearings on a bill which pro- 
vides for a White House Conference on 
Aging to be held in 1960, preceded by 
preliminary conferences in each of the 
States. This bill should be before the 
House shortly. I hope that this meas- 
ure is passed at this session in order that 
the advance planning which must go 
into conferences of this type can be be- 
gun in time to hold these conferences as 
they should be held. 

The problems confronted by many of 
our older citizens are serious. They de- 
serve assistance. As I have pointed 
out, this administration has made great 
advances in this fleld. Its deep-seated 
and heartfelt concern for the welfare of 
these people has led to the introduction 
of a great number of innovations which 
have improved conditions for these 
senior citizens of our Nation. With 
such general programs as the fight to 
preserve the value of the dollar in re- 
spect to savings, insurance, and pen- 
sions on which our old folks depend, 
they are living up to their responsibility. 

We have made great progress, but the 
job is not done. When the White House 
Conference is held it will provide the 
opportunity to bring the total problem 
into focus. One of the greatest prob- 
lems of the day. Although we Republi- 
cans are proud of our party’s record in 
dealing with problems of the aged, we 
shall continue to search for ways of deal- 
ing still more effectively with them. We 
shall have an impressive report to de- 
liver to this White House Conference, 
and shall welcome the guidance for the 
future which is sure to come from its 
deliberations. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to advise 
the distinguished gentleman from Dela- 
ware that the legislation to which he has 
been referring is on the schedule for 
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action by the House tomorrow under 
suspension of the rules. 

Mr. HASKELL, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman is 
speaking of the Fogarty bill, which was 
cleared by our committee, I assume. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr.Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity of congratulating 
the distinguished gentleman for his very 
informative, very interesting and forth- 
right presentation of what I believe to be 
one of the principal problems facing our 
Nation today. That is the question with 
regard to the welfare of our senior 
citizens. I think we should make maxi- 
mum usage of the talent of their expe- 
rience in our economy. Also I believe the 
problem of the senior citizen is one of the 
fundamental questions facing our Na- 
tion today as it principally relates to the 
problem of inflation. 

There is no group in this Nation that 
feels to a greater extent the inflationary 
results of the lack of fiscal responsibility, 
a large portion of which I believe has 
been shown by this Congress in particu- 
lar, than do the senior citizens. This 
applies particularly to those who are re- 
tired, who are on fixed incomes, who are 
on social security or who are on pen- 
sions and annuities. 

Does not the gentleman agree with me 
that they are between inflation and fixed 
incomes along with supplemental out- 
side earnings limitations, and the people 
are being pinched as the result of the 
dollar being shrunk by this continued 
activity on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that tends toward inflation 
which, of course, is largely related to the 
question of fiscal responsibility as prac- 
ticed by the Congress? 

Mr. HASKELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. The statistics clearly show that it 
is probably the greatest problem with our 
older citizens. 

Mr. CRAMER. I introduced at this 
session a resolution, H. R. 6976, which 
would have established a Federal Bureau 
of Senior Citizens. I prefer the term 
“senior citizens” to that of “aging.” I 
think that more aptly and more kindly 
describes them. I introduced such a bill 
and similar bills have been introduced 
by others. I presume the gentleman’s 
committee did consider them and se- 
lected the alternative of a White House 
conference? 

Mr. HASKELL, I am not on that 
subcommittee. I cannot answer that. 
Maybe the gentleman from Arizona can 
answer it. I shall find out for the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. For the gentleman's 
information and for the information of 
the Members of the House, I did intro- 
duce a resolution that would have es- 
tablished a Bureau of Senior Citizens, 
the ranking head of that bureau to have 
the status of Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, feeling 
it should be an agency with the author- 
ity, the personnel, and adequate funds to 
consider the overall, broad question 
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which the gentleman has so ably pre- 
sented to this House today; that is all 
the problems of our senior citizens. 

I trust the committee will give serious 
consideration to that inthe future. The 
only reservation I have concerning the 
present resolution, H. R. 9822, which I 
intend to support as a step in the right 
direction, and its present approach is, I 
am afraid it will stall concrete affirma- 
tive action for some time to come on 
such other proposals as the one I sug- 
gest. The gentleman also pointed out 
that we have reason to be proud of the 
Republican administration’s record in 
this particular field, as far as it has gone. 
I know the gentleman is familiar with the 
fact that in the 83d Republican Con- 
gress social security was increased, the 
permitted outside earnings under social 
security were raised from $900 to $1,200. 
I have introduced a bill to increase the 
outside earnings to $1,800, feeling that 
with the increased cost of living our sen- 
ior citizens should have a greater oppor- 
tunity to earn more than the present 
limit of $1,200. May I ask the gentleman 
his feeling in regard to that? 

Mr. HASKELL. When we raised the 
figure to $1,200, it was quite an accom- 
plishment. 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman, if he will yield further, that I 
agree with him that this is one of the 
major problems facing this country. 
We have a big and valuable asset in the 
know-how, the experience, and the abil- 
ity of these senior citizens, and it ap- 
pears to me at this particular time, when 
we are looking for technical and scien- 
tific know-how, that there should be a 
way of taking advantage of this already 
available asset, of the know-how that 
the senior citizens have, and should en- 
courage, making it available to the Fed- 
eral Government, as well as to private 
enterprise. Today, however, they are 
limited in making use of it by this out- 
side earning provision, if for no other 
reason, and I think that these people 
should be encouraged to use these talents 
instead of discouraged by earnings limi- 
tations and job-hiring policies which has 
been the past history. I congratulate 
the gentleman on his remarks in this 
regard. 

Mr. HASKELL. I think the gentle- 
man has put his finger on one of the 
major problems that certainly would be 
on the agenda of the White House con- 
ference. Many of these people, skilled 
and unskilled, employed by large corpo- 
rations are retired at the age of 65, and 
all of a sudden these people are chopped 
off from making their full contribution 
to society. This is certainly a major 
problem. With medical research and 
Science coming along in recent years, 
progressing as it has, we know that peo- 
ple at 65 are probably physically and 
mentally better quite often than they 
were in preceding years. They may 
be at their peak at 65. The gentleman 
has put his finger on a major problem. 

Mr. CRAMER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, there is another aspect. 
There are many, many inequities in the 
present law with regards to the often 
discriminatory manner in which these 
people who have retired are treated. 
‘The ones affected are largely within the 
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senior citizens’ group. There are many 
inequities in the existing law concern- 
ing the treatment they get at the hands 
of the Federal Government. I cited in 
a bill introduced in this Congress the 
example of the widow of a disabled vet- 
eran who is not treated on an equal basis. 
Also, in some instances retirees’ pensions 
are taxable; in other instances they are 
not taxable; such as railroad retirees are 
not taxable, and in some instances out- 
side earnings are not limited at all, and 
in other instances they are limited, and 
so forth. Does not the gentleman feel 
that this type of study is needed, that 
is, to provide uniformity of treatment, 
or possibly that could be one of the things 
the conference would consider, uniform- 
ity of treatment of all senior citizens 
where their rights, benefits, and/or wel- 
fare are affected by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. HASKELL. Iam certain the gen- 
tleman is correct in what he says. He 
has had more experience than I have in 
that field. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis], sitting beside you, 
I am sure, would agree with you on 
this also. 

Mr. CRAMER. I admit there are 
many different problems involved in 
bringing about that result, but the point 
is if a study is not made concerning it, 
then we will never get what I think 
should be the result of equal treatment 
on the part of the Federal Government 
of these senior citizens, as well as proper 
consideration of all their problems. 
Does not the gentleman agree with me? 

Mr. HASKELL. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I think he makes an excellent 
statement. 

Mr. CRAMER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that was one objective of my in- 
troducing the bill setting up a Bureau of 
Senior Citizens, an agency that would 
have that authority and, yes, the duty 
to consider the question of how senior 
citizens are affected by not only existing 
but proposed legislation at the hands of 
the Federal Government, as well as to 
make recommendations for additional 
legislation. I include at this point a 
statement of fact and policy contained 
in my bill, H. R. 6976, which I believe 
sets forth succinctly some of the prob- 
lems I refer to, to wit: 

Sec. 101. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that the public interest requires 
the enactment of legislation to aid in the 
study of gerontology and geriatrics and in 
meeting the problems of senior citizens in 
our population because— 

(1) the tremendous increase in the total 
population of the United States in the last 
half century has caused profound changes 
in the age structure of our population, par- 
ticularly in the sharply increased life ex- 
pectancy of the individual and the resulting 
increase in the number of senior citizens; 

(2) it is now quite apparent that the fast- 
est growing segment of our population con- 
sists of persons 65 years of age and over, the 
number of whom totaled approximately 3 
million in the year 1900 and whose number 
increased to 15 million in 1956, a growth 
which is expected to continue and to reach 
approximately 21 million in 1975; and 

(3) during the last 50 years, our national 
economy has moved from one based pri- 
marily upon agriculture to one of huge in- 
dustrialization, creating many new and un- 
anticipated social problems, particularly 
with respect to our senior citizens; these 
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have been shunted more and more to an in- 
secure, dependent, and much too hopeless 
and helpless a position in our society, 
through the deprivation, because of their 
age, of their opportunity for gainful work, 
by compelling them to retire prematurely 
and by failure to assist them in rehabilitat- 
ing themselves; 

(4) as a result, many of our senior citi- 
zens have inadequate financial resources to 
maintain themselves and their families as 
independent and self-respecting members of 
their communities, are unable to find ade- 
quate housing and healthful recreation ac- 
tivities for themselves and their familles, 
are confronted with disabling health and 
medical problems, are driven by frustration 
and despair to private and public mental 
institutions and general hospitals, are forced 
into positions of frustration, isolation, and 
lonesomeness, are placed in increasing num- 
bers on old-age assistance rolls; and 

(5) it is therefore essential that such 
trends be determined by further study and 
checked by concerted and comprehensive 
efforts to formulate, and put into operation, 
projects which will permit our older people 
to continue to lead productive, proud and 
independent lives which will restore and re- 
habilitate many of them to useful, happy, 
and dignified positions among their neigh- 
bors; which will enhance the vigor and. 
vitality of the communities; and which will 
prevent further growth and aggravation of 
their problems with resulting increased 
social, financial, and medical burdens. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 102. (a) The primary responsibility 
for caring for and working out the problems 
of our older persons is that of the States; 
however, it is the policy of this act to aid 
and advise the States in developing long 
range plans, and so far as practicable, in 
helping to solve the problems of senior citi- 
zens through projects, consistent with sub- 
section (b) of this section, which will help— 

(1) to assure to senior citizens an equal 
opportunity with others to engage in gainful 
employment which they are physically and 
mentally able to perform; 

(2) to enable senior citizens to achieve a 
retirement income sufficient for healthful 
living on a reasonable standard and for 
participation in community life as happy 
self-respecting citizens; 

(3) to provide senior citizens, so far as 
possible, with the opportunity of living in a 
community of their own choosing in their 
own homes or, when this is not feasible, in 
suitable substitute private homes; and in 
the case of such persons who need care that 
cannot be given them in their own or other 
private homes, to provide them with the 
opportunity to live in cooperative service 
projects or institutions that are as homelike 
as possible and have high standards of care; 

(4) senior citizens to receive adequate 
nutrition, preventive medicine, and medical 
care adapted to the conditions and economic 
ability of their years; 

(5) to rehabilitate and to restore to in- 
dependent, useful lives in their homes, to the 
fullest extent possible, senior citizens who 
are chronically ill, physically disabled, men- 
tally disturbed, or incapacitated for other 
reasons; 

(6) to assist senior citizens to have access 
to social groups and to participate with 
those of other ages in recreational, educa- 
tional, cultural, religious, and civic activities; 

(7) to assure that senior citizens, in plan- 
ning for retirement and in meeting the 
crises of their later years, will have the bene- 
fits of such services as counseling, informa- 
tion, vocational retraining, and social case- 
work; and 

(8) to relieve the problems of senior citi- 
zens through an increase of research on the 
various aspects of aging and the develop- 
ment of special courses in schools and de- 
partments of medicine, nursing, clinical 
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psychology, and social work to train pro- 
fessional workers in the field of aging, geriat- 
rics, and gerontology. 

(b) It is further declared to be the policy 
of this act that in the projects referred to in 
this section there should be emphasis upon 
the right and obligation of such senior citi- 
zens to free choice, self-help, and planning 
their own futures. 


I again congratulate the gentleman 
on a very excellent address. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I want to 
congratulate the gentleman and compli- 
ment him on a very fine job. The gen- 
tleman from Delaware has had rather 
wide experience as an official of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment and has brought that experience 
with him to the Congress. I might also 
say that the gentleman is one of the 
most active and I think one of the most 
valuable members of this great Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, and I con- 
gratulate him for his work and for all 
of the other tasks which he has per- 
formed so ably as a member of that 
committee. 

Mr. HASKELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
join with the gentleman from Arizona 
in the compliments paid the gentleman 
from Delaware and add my own and 
state that there is no more important 
subject that faces the Nation, as the 
gentleman from Delaware has said, than 
this subject of the problem of the aged 
people. This is an appropriate matter 
to discuss, for one particular reason. 
There are many of us in the House on 
both sides of the aisle who have been 
classified as being in what is called the 
economy bloc. As far as Iam concerned, 
I pride myself in the fact that I have 
been in the economy bloc for many 
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years. 
Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman has 
been a leader in this area. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. And, the purpose of it is 
not that we are not interested in the 
objectives of all these programs that are 
supposed to do all this good for our 
various groups of citizens, but the fact 
is, just as the gentleman has pointed 
out in his speech, inflation is the most 
damaging form of tax—and it is a form 
of tax—and it hits the older people the 
most. ‘There is only one way of stop- 
ping inflation and that is to be sure 
that our Federal budget is in balance. 
On April 29, 1958, the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council issued a widely publicized 
call for a multi-billion dollar cut in 
taxes. They advocated tax cuts in all 
respects. The objectives were fine, be- 
cause they thought by doing that they 
would stimulate the economy. But at 
the same time they forgot that if their 
theories on economics were wrong, they 
were going to feed the fires of inflation 
through such a process, because you 
have to pay for these things some way; 
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you have to pay for these Federal pro- 
grams. And if we cut the traditional 
forms of tax, we are going to have to 
pay for it in the form of inflation which 
I say again is a tax. It transfers pur- 
chasing power from the private sector of 
the economy, and out of the pockets of 
our people, to the Federal sector. 

In advocating this, which, in my judg- 
ment—and I think the times have now 
shown that judgment to be correct that 
that was not a proper method of solv- 
ing the economic problem we were in— 
had they gone ahead with that, the 
situation facing the older citizens would 
have been aggravattéd even more than it 
is now. 

I am happy to state at this point that 
the economy now, for the third month, 
has shown an upturn and it has done 
that without the need of all this tax- 
cutting that was supposed to produce 
these economic effects, without any 
massive Federal spending program, be- 
cause the Federal expenditures during 
the past few months have not been 
greater than they were in previous 
months. It has been done because this 
administration had faith in our econ- 
omy. 

Getting back to this problem to which 
the gentleman from Delaware has ad- 
dressed himself confronting the older 
citizens, there are many, many ways of 
solving problems, and I suggest that only 
one way is to come to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I also suggest that it is the 
most dangerous way, because it is the 
most rigid. We are seeing it right now 
because the committee I have the honor 
to serve on, the Committee on Ways and 
Means, voted out just a few minutes ago 
the clean bill for improving the social- 
security system, increasing benefits. 
Why increase benefits? The only rea- 
son behind increasing benefits was the 
effect of inflation on the living standards 
and the purchasing power of these older 
people. If we could handle our fiscal 
affairs in such a way that we could keep 
inflation down we would not have to be 
eonstantly tampering with the social- 
security system. 

Mr. HASKELL, If I may make this 
one point, when we provide an increase 
in social security, the people do not 
realize that the social-security pay-in 
system does not increase percentagewise 
to maturity until 1980. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right. j 

Mr. HASKELL. So that our payroll 
tax is not up to our paying out until 1980, 
so we are not going to really feel it until 
then. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right. 

Mr. HASKELL. When we vote in- 
creased social-security benefits we have 
to pay the money in. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is ex- 
actly right. This generation has been 
taxing—and it is in black and white— 
the future generations to pay for the 
benefits we are receiving now. Isay that 
as adverse criticism, but not in com- 
plete balance, because you have to start 
a system some way. But I think our 
present generation must recognize that 
that is what they have been doing. And 
when they come to the Congress asking 
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for increased benefits they ought to real- 
ize that they have been passing the pay- 
ment of those benefits on to their chil- 
dren and their grandchildren. This bill 
that will come before the House this 
week I am happy to recommend, because 
we do grapple with this fiscal problem, 
we do increase the taxes, and we are ac- 
celerating the taxes so that this genera- 
tion is going to be paying more of them, 
and it will drive home, I believe, to the 
people the fact that if they want to in- 
crease benefits they are going to have to 
pay for them in taxes. 

Mr. HASKELL. When the day comes 
that we change the original concept of 
social security which was to have a so- 
cial-security program to take care of the 
basic necessities of our people, and turn 
it into a pension plan, we destroy the sys- 
tem. In my opinion, retirement for oth- 
er than bare necessities ought to be done 
by pension plans of private corporations 
and by our private free enterprise sys- 
tem. The basic thing for social security 
was to take care of the basic necessi- 
ties—when we move that concept out of 
it and try to make a pension plan of it, 
we are going to put the whole thing 
down the drain. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I agree with 
the gentleman. There are certain fea- 
tures I hope to discuss when we bring 
out the social-security system bill this 
week, where we have the seeds of the de- 
struction sowed in the social-security 
system, merely seeds and only a danger, 
but nonetheless seeds that should be rec- 
ognized so that we do not allow them to 
grow and actually do the damage the 
gentleman points out. 

There is one other aspect to which I 
should like to direct the gentleman’s at- 
tention. I think he is aware of it. He 
points out that there is more than one 
way of accomplishing the results for the 
benefit of our older people. I proposed 
an amendment which contains a new 
concept to assist the financing of private 
nursing homes. Behind that lies this 
problem. Here we have kept these older 
people alive for an extra 10 years, which 
should be the greatest boon that could be 
granted to them, yet that boon in many 
instances has become a bane because 
they do not have the retirement benefits 
to take care of that additional 10 years 
of life they have been given. Further- 
more, the cost of medical attention and 
drugs is such that it is very expensive 
just to stay alive. 

Mr. HASKELL. I think it is a private 
responsibility to build the homes that are 
required. In my State right now we are 
building three different homes, Episco- 
pal, Jewish, and a very large Methodist 
home participated in by all denomina- 
tions. The total would be a $3 million 
operation. You could not, or should 
not, come down here and get that from 
the Federal Government. When you 
consider that we have only 450,000 peo- 
ple in our State, this is not a bad record. 
The solution must come from the local 
concern for these persons’ physical and 
spiritual health. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right. Another reason it should come 
from there is, Who can say what kind 
of home the older people want? One 
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group of older people would like a par- 
ticular type, another, another. There 
must be variety. It is the private enter- 
prise system that can provide the variety. 

But to get back to the fiscal aspect, 
the way the shortage of nursing homes, 
of homes for the aged, is today, when an 
older person gets sick or needs some 
medical attention he is confronted with 
a choice of staying at home or going to 
a hospital, which he does not need. The 
doctors will say he does not need full 
hospital treatment, yet he has only that 
choice. If he goes to the hospital it 
costs five times what it would cost that 
person to go to a nursing home, which is 
really all he might need. 

We would solve two problems by in- 
creasing the number of adequate nursing 
home facilities: First, our hospitals are 
overloaded, and they are overloaded with 
convalescents and older people who do 
not really need full hospitalization. 
That one problem it solves. It eases the 
problem that confronts the hospitals. 

Secondly, we would ease the financial 
problem of the individual older person 
who does not need to spend $5 when he 
could spend $1 and get what he needs. 

It is for that reason that it seems to 
me a great deal can be done in this 
private nursing home field. This amend- 
ment that is suggested, which I believe 
will be part of the housing bill, states 
that the Federal Government will grant 
FHA-type loans to private nursing homes 
in the same manner in which we now 
guarantee loans in other FHA areas, 
provided they meet certain health 
standards. 

But, the important thing is that at 
the present time our lending institutions 
are reluctant to lend money on what 
they now call a single-purpose-type 
building. Most of the nursing homes, it 
is found, are usually made-over buildings 
that may be old mansions or something 
of the sort, and are really inadequate. 

I was very interested in these figures 
that one of the persons in the nursing- 
home business told me. He told me that 
they could charge one-third less if they 
were taking care of their older people in 
buildings designed and constructed for 
the care of older people. In other words, 
the cost of these multistory buildings 
that have been adapted to nursing-home 
facilities, the cost of maintenance and so 
on, that they have to pass on to the older 
people is considerably more than it would 
be if they were utilizing a building de- 
signed for the specific purpose of caring 
for old folks. So we would be helping 
the aged persons in this respect, too. I 
would like at this time, Mr. Speaker, to 
place in the Recorp a copy of the state- 
ment I made before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Subcommittee and also 
the House on this matter. But, again I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Delaware for taking the floor on this 
very important subject and discussing it 
in this fashion. I think we need more of 
such discussions today and, certainly we 
need to get away from this, what I call, 
the crazy idea that there is only one 
way that our society can solve problems 
ani that is to come down to the Federal 
Government. Actually instead of solv- 
ing the problems we are aggravating 
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those problems because we feed the fires 

of inflation which is a form of tax which 

tes the very people we are trying to 
elp. 

Mr. HASKELL. I thank the gentle- 
man, and in that connection it seems 
to me that what needs to be done is to 
clearly define Federal responsibility, and 
when there is a clear Federal responsi- 
bility to take care of that responsibility. 
But, when it is not a Federal responsi- 
bility, then it is not our job to do. Is 
that what the gentleman has in mind? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. It certainly 
is. Let us take an example. This is 
something that is hanging over our heads 
right now, this community facilities bill. 
It is going to cost the Federal Govern- 
ment billions of dollars. Every one of 
those items are things that the com- 
munities of this country can take care 
of and should take care of and, as a 
matter of fact, most communities have 
taken care of. If we bring up that kind 
of legislation and enact it into law, we 
are going to feed the fires of inflation 
and we are going to take this away from 
these local communities and also be tax- 
ing these older people the most. I think 
that is one example. We have had ex- 
amples ever since I have been in the 
Congress of that kind of wild spending, 
and this idea, again getting back to what 
I mentioned before, that we can solve 
these problems here in Washington in- 
stead of going about it as it should be 
gone about, by trying to work it out in 
our local communities and having the 
Federal Government be in a position of 
assisting, perhaps. Certainly, we should 
always be in that position. But, the 
main burden and the main problem is 
with the local communities throughout 
the country. 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THOMAS B. Cur- 
TIS BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING OF 
House COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY, JULY 14, 1958 
I want to thank the chairman for the op- 

portunity of testifying before the committee 

on this important subject of adequate facili- 
ties for the aged. 

No subject seems to be receiving more at- 
tention today than the problems that face 
our older citizens, It is very important that 
their problems receive attention. Indeed, 
the point has been raised of what value has 
been this increased life span given to us 
through the achievements of our medical and 
pharmaceutical professions if the years added 
to the lives of our people are to be spent in 
unhappiness. 

What should be one of the greatest boons 
to mankind has in some respects become 
a bane. I believe it is well within our power 
to give the boon real meaning. However, 
it requires some clear thinking of what 
should be done. What has been done, al- 
though done with good intentions, has often 
produced poor results. 

The problem of the aged is to a large de- 
gree a financial problem, Most older people 
are on fixed incomes, pensions, social secur- 
ity, or retirements of some sort. Their plans 
for financing their retirement have been 
thrown out of kilter by two major economic 
and social forces. 

1. Instead of living 10 years longer they 
now are living 20 years. This is the boon 
that has become a bane, because they have 
not prepared themselves for this financial 
burden. The cost of staying alive is great— 
unnecessarily great. The drugs and medical 


care are available, but their cost is burden- 
some. 
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2. Inflation has hit this group of people 
most cruelly. What they had set aside has 
been cut in half. Although we have sought 
to alleviate this damage through granting 
double personal exemptions to persons over 
65 in our income-tax laws, and in other ways, 
this has amounted to too little for those who 
get it and has been of no help to those in 
the lower economic brackets who do not have 
enough income to be on the income-tax rolls. 

One way in which we can help these older 
citizens is to analyze with some care just 
what their needs are and see if we cannot 
provide the facilities that are tailored to their 
needs. What we have been doing, I suggest; 
is trying to convert the facilities that already 
exist in our society to fit their needs or, 
equally as bad, to distort their needs to fit 
what facilities exist. This does not work, and 
it is costly. From a physical plant stand- 
point this fact is clearly demonstrated. A 
large number of our nursing homes are re- 
modeled, old, multistoried mansions. This 
type of facility demands a sizable portion of 
the nursing home’s budget. Overhead costs 
are high. I discussed this point recently with 
a nursing-home operator back home in Mis- 
souri and he advised that if funds could be 
made available for both rehabilitation and 
new construction they could build one-story 
structures and reduce costs to one-third of 
their present costs. This is extraordinary but 
true. So much can be done in this area for 
so little. 

I repeat, we must provide facilities that are 
tailored to meet the needs of our older citi- 
zens. Allow me to illustrate further. Older 
people need more medical attention than 
younger people but do not need constant doc- 
tor care, nor do they need constant nursing 
care. Yet, ofttimes, they are confronted with 
the choice of either staying at home or go- 
ing to a hospital. They do not need hospi- 
talization. They need something much less 
expensive, something in between. The re- 
sult is we tend to overload our hospitals and 
inadequately meet the needs of the aged and 
unnecessarily burden them financially. 

Iam going to make a confession. I was the 
first member of the male sex to serve on the 
board of the Visiting Nurses Association of 
St. Louis. I was deeply interested in the 
work that the visiting nurses were doing. I 
observed how their caseload had changed 
over the years. The primary caseload of the 
visiting nurses used to be instructing young 
mothers in prenatal and postnatal care, be- 
cause most births took place in the homes, 
and not in the hospitals, Today there are 
very few maternity cases in the home. In 
place of maternity care, the visiting nurses 
now find their primary caseload is geriat- 
rics—teaching the families of older people in 
the home how to care for the aged person in 
the home; how to administer a hypodermic 
shot; how to handle other problems of chron- 
ic illness or just old age. 

I regret to state that the use of the visiting 
nurse approach, which is so must less costly 
than the hospital approach and much more 
suitable, has not received the attention and 
the development that it should. But it illus- 
trates the point I am trying to make that 
facilities geared to the problems of the aged 
should be set up specifically for them rather 
than to try to make the aged problems fit 
into the facilities we have been using for the 
general society. 

So I come to the specific question at hand— 
the encouragement and implementation of 
nursing homes designed to take care of the 
aged. Asa matter of fact, the very terminol- 
ogy I am using—‘“nursing homes"—confesses 
that Iam guilty of the very thing I am urging 
that we avoid. What we need is not nursing 
homes in the traditional way we know nurs- 
ing homes to be. Nor do we need old folks’ 
homes as we have known them. We need an 
entirely new type of facility. It may be a vil- 
lage of old folks, such as I have read has been 
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established in Arizona. It may be just homes 
clustered around a medical facility that is 
set up to care for older people. Frankly, Iam 
not certain just what kind of facilities we 
should be talking about. 

And so we come closer to the question at 
hand. How do we go about providing the 
type of facilities that will most adequately 
fit the problem of our aged citizens? Do we 
do it by establishing a commission to study 
the matter or a Congressional committee? 
All this may help, but I suggest that there is 
a more direct way, a quicker way, a more 
satisfactory way—indeed, a way which is 
being followed to some extent in the natural 
course of events—whether the Government 
is aware of it or not. 

The way is the private enterprise system. 
What Government should be doing is en- 
couraging what is already coming about. 

So many people misunderstand the 
private-enterprise system. To me it is es- 
sentially a trial-and-error system, a system 
which permits individual citizens or groups 
of citizens to follow out their ideas of how 
to sell to or service certain social needs. 
The best way I know to provide adequate 
facilities to the older people is to allow 
various people to go ahead and provide what 
they think the older people would like at 
the price they can best afford to pay. 

Ninety-seven percent of the nursing homes 
for the aged today are private institutions. 
These institutions are under State regula- 
tions, and the regulations are improving as 
experience with the operation of nursing 
homes grows. All that is needed now is to 
give some encouragement to private enter- 
prise to move more effectively into the area 
of administering to the needs of our aged 
people. The Federal Government is in a very 
logical position to do just this through the 
FHA program. 

I am familiar with the testimony that 
George T. Mustin, immediate past president 
of the American Nursing Home Association 
and chairman of the legislative study com- 
mittee, will present to your committee on 
July 18, 1958. I want to endorse this state- 
ment, It is an excellent one. It contains 
many cogent reasons for Federal encourage- 
ment in this area. 

I believe that in this area the most can 
be done for the money to assist our older 
people, and this can be done right now. 
The plans, thousands of them, are in exist- 
ence; all they need is financial implementa- 
tion. Why we have not extended the FHA 
program to include private nursing homes 
before now is hard for me to understand. 
These are not fly-by-night operations. They 
all must qualify under State standards. In- 
deed, the Federal Government through the 
use of FHA funds can encourage the growth 
of the State-approved “Nestorian” facili- 
ttes—I am coining a new term; Nestor was 
the respected older citizen in Homer's 
Tiiad—and give impetus to the growth of 
qualified private facilities for our older citi- 
zens. 

I urge this committee to either reaffirm 
the recent action taken by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency which has 
recommended the addition of the new sec- 
tion 229 to the National Housing Act to pro- 
vide a new program of housing for the 
elderly; or to give consideration to what, in 
this subcommittee’s opinion, would be the 
most appropriate legislation for the encour- 
agement of the growth of the important 
proprietary Nestorian facilities that meet 
adequate State standards. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. HASKELL. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I wish to commend 
the gentleman from Delaware on his very 
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able and authoritative statement. It be- 
comes evident to those of us who have 
not known him as long as some of our 
other colleagues that the gentleman is 
indeed an authority on this subject of 
senior citizens. It hits me particularly, 
representing a district where such a high 
percentage of the population might be 
so classified. I have much correspond- 
ence from these people depicting the 
tragedy that they are facing, as the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has discussed, with 
the cost of living as a result of this infla- 
tion being driven upward while they are 
on fixed incomes. There is one added 
thought that I would like to supply to 
the discussion. I am sure the gentleman 
from Missouri knows perfectly well how 
it applies to his thinking on the subject. 
But have we thought who is going to pay 
for these additional, gigantic projects 
which are so screamed for by some of the 
people who are not thinking the thing 
through? Who is going to pay for them? 
We cannot raise taxes at this point. All 
of the present cost of the Government 
takes up all the taxes that are available. 
How do we pay for them? We pay for 
them, as the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Curtis] so well stated, by inflation. 
But who pays for the inflation? The 
people in the lower income group, and it 
is particularly tragic to the pensioners, 
So they pay for it by this invisible taxa- 
tion, the store cash register. That is 
where the tragedy of this thing comes. 
That is due to irresponsible spending. 

I thank the gentlement for allowing 
me to add this thought. 

Mr. HASKELL. I thank the gen- 
tleman, 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield. 

Mr. AVERY. I would like to associate 
myself with my colleagues who have 
complimented the gentleman from Dela- 
ware for making these observations this 
afternoon on this, one of our important 
national problems. I do not think I can 
add much, particularly from an eco- 
nomic point of view, to what has been 
said by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Curtis], who is recognized not only 
among the Members of Congress but all 
over the land as an exponent of sound 
economic philosophy. 

I might call the attention of the gen- 
tleman to the fact that some of us have 
been faced with the problem of increas- 
ing annuities for retired civil-service 
employees. Now, we are faced with the 
problem of increased retirement for 
railroad employees. There are at least 
two other bills in that category, one for 
the widows of Spanish-American War 
veterans, These are three examples of 
responsibilities that fall directly into the 
lap of Congress. Even though the re- 
tired railroad employees have their own 
retirement fund, the Government does 
not contribute to their retirement fund, 
but those are three proposals that the 
Congress must face responsibility for. 
It is a responsibility that thousands of 
others must face. The widows in many 
cases are less favorably situated than 
the retirees themselves. So it is a na- 
tional problem, not only one that faces 
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the South and the great State of Cali- 
fornia, but it applies in some degree to 
every community in this Nation. It is 
one that Congress from the standpoint 
of furnishing leadership is going to have 
to at least suggest an answer for. 

Again let me thank the leadership 
and express my appreciation to the 
gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. HASKELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL, I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
was in Massachusetts over the weekend 
for work, and I had a great many in- 
quiries about the railroad employees re- 
tirement fund. There were a great 
many expressions of hope that some- 
thing would be done for them. 

Mr. HASKELL. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 


MEETING THE THREAT TO REA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. McGov- 
ERN] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the satisfactions that I have had since 
I became a Member of the House of 
Representatives has been to lend support 
to the rural electrification program. I 
am sure every Member of this body will 
agree that the REA program has ren- 
dered an outstanding service during the 
23 years since its inception in 1935. The 
tremendous expansion in the number of 
farms with electric service is dramatic 
evidence of what REA has done—only 
10 percent of the farms electrified in 
1935 and more than 95 percent today. 

In my State of South Dakota we have 
34 outstanding rural electric coopera- 
tives. In an area where the experts said 
electric power lines could never be built 
because of the distances between farms, 
these rural electric cooperatives have 
done the impossible. They have brought 
the blessings of electricity to the farms 
and rural establishments of South 
Dakota. 

The REA program has been well re- 
garded by Members on both sides of the 
aisle in the Congress. This has been the 
result, I am convinced, of the foresight 
of the authors of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act. They sought to make adminis- 
tration of REA a strictly nonpartisan 
matter. 

The success of this principle in the 
fine record of REA is a real tribute to 
our distinguished and beloved Speaker 
[Mr. RAYBURN], who with Senator George 
W. Norris wrote the REA act and pushed 
it through to final passage in 1936. 

Now I am beginning to wonder if this 
principle of nonpartisan administration 
is being discarded. If so, I cannot help 
but have great apprehension for REA’s 
future. 

I have just received a copy of the 
South Dakota High-Liner, a monthly 
newspaper circulated among the rural 
electric consumers of South Dakota, 
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On page 19 of the South Dakota 
High-Liner for July there appears this 
news item: 

REA Curer To SPEAK AT OAHE DAM CLOSURE 

REA Administrator David Hamil will be 
one of the main speakers at the ceremony 


marking the closing of Oahe Dam near 
Pierre August 3. 


I am continuing the quotation: 

Hamil will first address a group of Re- 
publican farmers and ranchers at noon, at 
a political meeting, then give an address at 
the closure ceremony. 


Please note: Hamil will first address 
Republicans at a political meeting spon- 
sored by a Republican organization. 

Is this in keeping with the nonparti- 
san spirit of the Rural Electrification 
Act that has been supported by Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike through the 
last 23 years? 

The United Press service also carried 
a story about the plans for the August 3 
festivities. This item was printed in the 
Huronite and the Daily Plainsman on 
page 3. It describes details of the pro- 
gram for the Oahe closure ceremony and 
comes to this paragraph. I quote: 

Also on the program is a beef barbecue 
sponsored by the State Republican Farm 
Council, with Rural Electric Administrator 
David Hamil speaking, Sunday noon. 


These news stories distress me, as I 
am sure they must distress the many 
friends of REA in South Dakota and 
elsewhere. I cannot believe that it is 
David Hamil’s own idea to bring REA 
into the political arena after the long 
tradition of nonpartisan administration 
the program has enjoyed. 

Without question he is acting under 
orders from higher up. Personally, I am 
convinced that we are seeing more re- 
sults of Secretary Benson’s reorganiza- 
tion of REA. 

Last summer we first began to see what 
Secretary Benson intended to do with 
the powers he had obtained under the 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953. He 
began a loan-by-loan supervision of the 
Administrator’s work. Today—and this 
has been the case for more than 1 year 
now—the REA Administrator cannot 
make a single REA loan over $500,000 
without first obtaining the green light 
from the Secretary’s office. 

Many of us were alarmed when the 
Secretary took over those responsibili- 
ties—responsibilities that had previously 
been carried on by the REA Adminis- 
trator. We felt, for one thing, that this 
kind of domination by the Secretary of 
Agriculture would lead to an injection 
of political considerations into the REA 
administration. 

The political adventure into South Da- 
kota on August 3 seems to bear out these 
fears. 

What is more it certainly underscores 
the need for the legislation that is now 
before the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee to take Mr. Benson out 
of REA. I am referring to H. R. 11762 
which was favorably reported on Friday 
of last week by the Executive and Legis- 
lative Reorganization Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations. 

I sincerely hope that the full commit- 
tee will find an opportunity to act on this 
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important bill soon and bring it to the 
floor of the House for action. 

This legislation, sponsored in the other 
body by a great champion of REA, Sen- 
ator HUMPHREY, and introduced in the 
House by our distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Illinois, Hon. MELVIN 
Price, will restore to the REA Adminis- 
trator the loanmaking powers he had 
before Secretary Benson took over. 

As I told the subcommittee in a state- 
ment at the time the hearings were held, 
in my opinion this is a good proposal. 
Its passage by Congress is needed to in- 
sure the millions of farmers in this Na- 
tion who depend upon REA established 
cooperatives for their electric energy, 
that their best interests will be protected. 

It is inconceivable to me that we 
should permit this Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, or any future Secretary, to assume 
abitrarily the functions of the REA Ad- 
ministrator. 

I pointed out in my statement to the 
Government Operations Subcommittee 
that I believe the present Administrator, 
Mr. David Hamil, is an outstanding, de- 
voted public servant, who has performed 
his duties exceedingly well under trying 
circumstances. 

But regardless of how devoted, or how 
capable an Administrator may be, he 
cannot discharge his duties to the best 
of his abilities, when he is forced to op- 
erate under restrictions imposed upon 
him by higher authorities, who are not 
in full sympathy with the purposes of 
the REA. 

Mr. Hamil’s political assignment to the 
South Dakota political rally on August 3 
demonstrates that it is time we expressed 
the sentiments of Congress with regard 
to the encroachment, political and other- 
wise, on REA. 

Mr. Hamil demonstrated in his first 
year in office that, if left alone, he would 
work with the rural electric cooperatives 
in meeting their problems. There cer- 
tainly are signs that he has been called 
to task and his political assignment 
August 3 leads to the obvious conclusion. 

There is yet time to keep REA out of 
politics in South Dakota. I appeal to 
Secretary Benson and to President Eisen- 
hower to reconsider and to ask Mr. Hamil 
to abandon this ill-advised venture into 
politics. REA must not be damaged in 
order that a party candidate can be 
helped into office. 

There is yet time to save REA from 
being hurt by this partisan action. The 
Oahe ceremony and the Republican bar- 
becue are not scheduled to take place 
until August 3, next Sunday. 

Speeches at political rallies are not a 
proper function for the REA Adminis- 
trator, and Mr. Hamil is being put on the 
spot in a very tragic manner. 

Let me quote to you what the act itself 
has to say about political activity in REA. 
Section 9 of the Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936 is devoted entirely to the pro- 
hibition of political activity. 

Section 9 reads as follows: 

This act shall be administered entirely on 
a nonpartisan basis. 


Let me repeat that introductory state- 
ment: 


This act shall be administered entirely on 
a nonpartisan basis, and in the appointment 
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of officials, the selection of employees, and 
in the promotion of any such Officials or em- 
ployees, no political test or qualification shall 
be permitted or given consideration, but all 
such appointments and promotions shall be 
given and made on the basis of merit and 
efficiency. If the Administrator herein pro- 
vided for is found by the President of the 
United States to be guilty of a violation of 
this section, he shall be removed from office 
by the President. 


There it is: If any political activity is 
uncovered, the man shall be fired. 

This applies to the Administrator and 
to any of his employees. If they engage 
in political activity they shall be fired. 

Whoever is responsible for having the 
REA Administrator at the Oahe political 
rally must take note—whether it be the 
President, the Secretary, the Republican 
National Committee or Mr. Hamil. 

Would they send the REA Administra- 
tor off on an assignment to speak at a 
Democratic rally for me? 

Of course, they would not. 

And they should not. 

Neither should they send the REA Ad- 
ministrator to campaign for my oppo- 
nent. First of all, it is not fair play. 
Second, it does the REA program tre- 
mendous harm. Third—and most im- 
portant—it is against the law. 

It is shocking to me that the Corps of 
Engineers would be a party to tying the 
Oahe Dam ceremonies with a Republican 
political rally. 

Here, Oahe Dam, not far from our 
State capitol at Pierre, is a fabulous 
project. It is one of the largest facilities 
on the Missouri River and it is a great 
monument to the skill and ingenuity of 
the Army engineers. We are now about 
to mark the closing of this giant rolled- 
earth dam and what happens? 

We have what amounts to a big politi- 
cal rally for Republican politicians. 

Where were these Republican organ- 
izers when the Oahe Dam was just a 
dream of what ought to be done to har- 
ness the resources of the mighty Mis- 
souri? 

You know the answer. They were very 
scarce—as scarce as the Democratic 
supporters of Oahe will be on the plat- 
form at Pierre on August 3. 

How much battering are we going to 
permit Mr. Benson to give REA. You 
will recall that the Benson REA drama 
has a plot that goes back to the very 
sie days he was Secretary of Agricul- 

ure. 

The opening scene gave us an excel- 
lent clue as to what was to follow. The 
man who was REA Administrator and 
who had 2 years left of his 10-year term 
of office was forced to resign. That was 
the opening scene. 

But the plot of this play has many 
other segments. A year ago, Secretary 
Benson joined with other members of 
the administration in endorsing an in- 
terest rate increase for REA loans. De- 
spite repeated urging from Secretary 
Benson and from President Eisenhower, 
the Congress has wisely held to its own 
policies with regard to REA and has 
ignored their pleadings. 

Earlier this year, Secretary Benson 
dispatched to the Congress another pro- 
posal for REA—a plan to turn the REA 
business over to Wall Street bankers. 
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Let us examine this Benson proposal. 
I am not going to ask you to rely on my 
analysis as to what this proposal will 
do to the REA’s. I am going to quote 
from the report issued on March 28, 
1958, by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

The committee report states: 

It is to be noted that, under the terms of 
this proposed legislation— 


The committee is talking about the 
Benson proposal— 
the operating costs of the REA cooperatives 
would be increased through a substantial 
increase in interest rates. 


The committee report goes on: 

Further, the legislation would increase the 
Government’s liability to the private lenders 
and would make it possible for the first lien, 
which the Government now has on the ap- 
proximately $3.6 billion in assets of the REA 
cooperatives, to be surrendered to purchasers 
of the bonds or debentures and could re- 
sult in the complete loss of these valuable 
assets to the Federal Government. 

The committee * * * can see no possible 
benefits to the REA cooperatives and it can 
foresee the possibility of enormous losses to 
the taxpayers if such legislation were 
adopted. 


That is what the House Committee on 
Appropriations has to say about the Ben- 
son proposals for REA—no possible bene- 
fits to the REA cooperatives and the pos- 
sibility of enormous losses to the tax- 
payers. 

In such manner does the Benson REA 
drama unfold. 

First, you get rid of the holdover Ad- 
ministrator. 

Second, you establish machinery for 
control, as you can do under the reor- 
ganization plan. 

Third, you move in to take over, as 
you do when you exercise the loan au- 
thority. 

Fourth, you try to make the loans more 
attractive to the bankers by jacking up 
the interest rates. 

Fifth, you ask Congress for only half 
enough money to meet the REA loan 
needs so that borrowers will be forced to 
take their business elsewhere regardless 
of cost. 

Sixth, you ask Congress for authority 
to give the REA loan business to big 
investment bankers. 

There you have come to the end of the 
Benson REA Drama because, if it were 
ever permitted to run up to the final 
curtain, that would be the end of REA. 

Fortunately, Congress has something 
to say about many of these moves. To 
be sure, Mr. Benson was given his re- 
organization powers. But so far he has 
failed to get any of his other proposals 
with regard to REA. That, however, is 
not because Mr. Benson isn’t trying. He 
sent his recommendation to Congress in 
February. He urged action again when 
he appeared before a committee in 
April—Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee. And once more in his testimony in 
June before another committee—Senate 
Government Operations Committee. 

All this points to but one conclusion: 
Congress must continue to be alert to 
the moves on REA or this program that 
means so much to the farmers and rural 
peopie of our country will be seriously 

urt. 
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We know what Mr. Benson has in 
mind for REA if he continues to in- 
crease his domination of the agency. 
His various proposals which he still sup- 
ports so strenuously are clearly indica- 
tive of his purpose. 

Here is what the Rural Electric As- 
sociations themselves have concluded 
would be the initial effect of the Benson 
proposal: 

1. The financial destruction of most rural 
electric cooperatives, for they would be un- 
able to absorb the increased interest costs or 
to pass the interest costs on to their con- 
sumers, if they could find a source of money. 

2. Much higher electric rates for the rural 
electric consumers on systems financially 
able to survive, thus subjecting them to 
power company sell-out attacks. 

3. Added drain on local purchasing power 
in rural areas as more money would be sent 
out of the community to Washington and 
Wall Street. 

4. The death of rural electric generation 
and transmission cooperatives, thus destroy- 
ing the effective yardstick bargaining weapon 
of the systems. 

5. Forcing the REA’s squarely into the 
realm of politics because the bills would (a) 
sidetrack the REA Administrator who is ap- 
pointed for a 10-year term and who is sub- 
ject to no politics provision of the original 
Rural Electrification Act, and (b) in line 
with the Agriculture Reorganization Act of 
1953, pass control of REA to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, who, by law, and by practice, 
is more politically motivated and free to do 
as he pleases. 


That is an indication of what would 
happen if Secretary Benson had his way. 
If we do not want to take chances of 
getting such results, our first move would 
be to push through H. R. 11762 and res- 
cue REA from the Secretary. 

I sincerely hope for the good of REA 
that we will have an opportunity to vote 
for and pass H. R. 11762 before we ad- 
journ this session. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN., I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to congratulate the gentle- 
man for his very forthright statement 
and I would like to join with him in his 
remarks concerning the need for legisla- 
tion to transfer complete jurisdiction 
back in the hands of the REA Adminis- 
trator instead of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I notice the colleague of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Price] who 
with Senator HUMPHREY of Minnesota 
sponsored H. R. 11762 which will go a 
long way in putting the REA back on an 
independent and nonpartisan course. 


THE LATE JACK WILLIAMS, SR., 
EDITOR OF THE WAYCROSS JOUR- 
NAL HERALD 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Georgia [Mrs. BLITCH] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mrs, BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
genuine sadness and a deep sense of per- 
sonal loss that I announce to the House 
today the death of a distinguished Geor- 
gian and one of the Souths’ most illus- 
trious newspapermen and civil leaders, 
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the late Jack Williams, Sr., editor of the 
Waycross Journal Herald. This greatly 
beloved man passed from this life at his 
home in Waycross on December 2, 1957, 
at the age of 78. 

I have chosen this particular occasion 
to pay my respects to the memory of Mr. 
Williams because Saturday, July 26, was 
his birthday, an event which in his life- 
time was always the occasion for happy 
celebration by his family, for whom he 
had a singular devotion. 

In this tribute I would like to express 
to Mrs. Williams, and to other members 
of the family, my sympathy and affection 
as they mark this poignant anniversary. 
“Mr. Jack,” as he was affectionately 
known throughout the State of Georgia, 
was my friend. Mr. Blitch and I were de- 
voted to him. And because he was a man 
of great sentiment, I can think of no one 
who would have appreciated more this 
tribute being paid him on the floor of the 
Congress, whose proceedings he always 
followed with a keen and scholarly 
interest. 

With his flowing black tie, his courtly 
manner, and his crusading spirit, Jack 
Williams was one of the most colorful 
figures in southern journalism. In his 
makeup he embodied, to a remarkable 
degree, the best of the old South, with a 
farseeing vision of the new. By virtue 
of his notable contributions to journal- 
ism and public life, he achieved national 
distinction, and in Georgia was looked 
upon as one who measured up to the very 
highest traditions of our State. 

Jack Williams was truly a remarkable 
and talented man whose abilities encom- 
passed many fields. Newspaper editor 
and publisher, radio executive, legislator, 
civic leader and philanthropist—in each 
of these roles he was preeminently suc- 
cessful. But it is perhaps for his quiet 
and modest nature, warm sympathy, 
devotion to his family and friends and 
his unselfish service to others that he will 
be best remembered. Jack Williams 
loved people and his rich, full life was a 
blessing to all who knew him, 

For 42 years he was editor and pub- 
lisher of the Waycross Journal Herald, 
which he built into an outstanding daily 
paper serving the whole of southeast 
Georgia. As a result of his vigorous edi- 
torial policy, Mr. Williams contributed 
mightily to the growth and expansion 
of the South. To him, his newspaper 
was an instrument of public service, to 
be used wisely for what he prayerfully 
considered the best interest and welfare 
of his community, State, and Nation. 
Many awards came to his paper and a 
quality of recognition which entitles him 
to be classed with such greats in the 
the field of journalism as Henry Grady, 
William Allen White, and Grove Patter- 
son. 

Though he had the look of a poet, 
Mr. Williams was, in every sense of the 
word, a practical businessman. And so 
in the 1930's when radio was coming into 
its own in all areas of the Southland, he 
became the owner of radio station 
WAYX in his home city of Waycross, and 
operated the station along with his news- 
paper until his death. 

From 1937 to 1944 he served both as 
a representative and as a senator in the 
Georgia General Assembly and many a 
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notable piece of legislation for the bet- 
terment of the State bears his handmark. 
One of the projects closest to his heart 
was the proposed development of Stone 
Mountain near Atlanta, as a State 
memorial to the Confederacy. With his 
flair for the vigorous life, “Mr. Jack” 
loved the color and excitement of poli- 
tics. He was a shrewd judge of men and 
issues and, because of his long record 
of dedicated public service, commanded 
a strong following both in and out of 
legislative halls. 

But, of all his public achievements, Mr. 
Williams was perhaps proudest of his 
part in establishing the Little White 
House near Warm Springs, Ga., for his 
friend, the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. As president of the Georgia 
Press Association, in 1933 he initiated 
the campaign which resulted in the 
President’s retreat at the Warm Springs 
Polio Foundation. No aspect of life in 
south Georgia, seemingly, escaped the 
interest and attention of the versatile 
editor from Waycross. For years he was 
active in establishing the State’s pulp 
and paper industry, now the largest in 
the country. 

In the spiritual and moral realm, Jack 
Williams was not found wanting. A loy- 
al member of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Waycross, he was widely 
known for his benevolent activities and, 
remembering his own difficulties, always 
had a sympathetic ear for youth. One 
of the projects from which he drew deep- 
est satisfaction was the financial aid 
which he gave to help provide for the 
education of 19 deserving young people 
in his community. Tolerance was a hall- 
mark of his character, and the award 
given him by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, for editorials 
fostering interfaith relations, was only 
seed of many such awards which came to 


It is impossible to speak of Mr. Wil- 
liams without mentioning his love for 
home and family. In his beautiful, 
white-columned home, The Pines, gra- 
cious living flourished. There, surround- 
ed by those he loved, he was indeed the 
genial Southern host to friends from far 
and near. And those friends were legion, 
for, in the course of his long career, Mr. 
Williams traveled extensively in this 
country and abroad, and came to know 
many people. Numbered among his per- 
sonal acquaintances were many of the 
great and the near-great, including 
President Roosevelt, Will Rogers, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor. And in- 
dicative of the esteem in which he was 
held by those in high places was the let- 
ter which he received from President 
Eisenhower on his last birthday, con- 
gratulating him on his fruitful career. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BLITCH. I will be happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, it is a sad 
but honored privilege for me to join at 
this time my colleague, the gentlewoman 
from Georgia [Mrs. BLITCH], in paying 
tribute to the memory of that distin- 
guished Georgian, Mr. Jack Williams, 
Sr., late editor and publisher of the Way- 
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cross Journal Herald. I first knew Mr. 
Williams more than 20 years ago when 
he and my father served together in the 
Senate of the State of Georgia. A good 
many years thereafter it was my pleasure 
to serve with him as a member of the 
house of representatives of the general 
assembly of our State. At that time our 
desks were located near each other, and 
not a day of that session passed by with- 
out our sharing part of it together. He 
was a man from whom I gained a great 
deal of inspiration. It was my pleasure 
to observe him as a member of the gen- 
eral assembly of our State. I knew him 
not only as a fearless legislator but I 
knew him also as an able and courageous 
journalist. He contributed much to 
make the city of Waycross and the county 
of Ware in the southeastern region of 
Georgia a better place in which to live. 
It can truly be said of this noble Georgian 
that the community he served and the 
State to which he was so devoted will be 
better places because of his having lived. 

Mrs. Flynt and I at this time wish to 
convey our fondest remembrances and 
our love to the family of Mr. Williams. 
It is our honor to share at this time in 
this tribute being paid to his memory by 
the gentlewoman from Georgia [Mrs. 
BLITCH]. 

Mrs. BLITCH. I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia, and I am quite sure that 
the members of Mr. Williams’ family and 
his friends will all be grateful to him for 
his kind remarks. 

Yet with it all, Jack Williams never 
lost the common touch. He was a gen- 
tleman who loved the songbirds who 
came to feed in his yard. Children knew 
him as a friend. And, in spite of all his 
notable attainments, what we will never 
forget are these and other personal quali- 
ties which endeared him to us—his un- 
failing courtesy and patience, his toler- 
ance of the opinions of others, his kind- 
ness, and good humor. 

Upon his passing, editorial and per- 
sonal tributes to the lovable “Mr. Jack” 
poured in from all sides. Many national 
figures sent expressions of sympathy and, 
in unanimous accord, the newspapers of 
Georgia joined in eulogy to this great 
and good man—for he was one of their 
own. 

For a benediction to such a life, I can 
think of no more appropriate words than 
those which the poet, Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck, used on the passing of his friend, 
Rodman Drake: 


Green be the turf above thee, 
Priend of my better days! 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


UNITED STATES MOON OVER 
RUSSIA 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad= 
dress the House for 5 minutes, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 


There was no objection. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Lowell Sun of Sunday pub- 
lished the following editorial: 

UNITED STATES MOON OVER RUSSIA 

The Army has done it again. Its newest 
Jupiter-C rocket has put an American moon 
over Russia—a reminder to the Communists 
that even though the U. S. A. may have been 
behind in sputniks, it is rapidly moving 
ahead. 

Furthermore, we have every confidence that 
the delicate instruments in this latest 
American moon have been devised to detect 
many other things besides radiation powers. 

We have a good orbit for this latest 
moon—and we have the certainty that the 
Army has many, very many, surprises in the 
space travel field. 

As the newest United States satellite makes 
its first pass over the southern portions of 
the U. S. S. R., Russians were warned that 
American might is greater than ever—as our 
fast build-up in the Mid-East all too obvi- 
ously showed. 


Mr. Speaker, I should like again to pay 
my deep respects and gratitude to Gen- 
eral Medaris at Huntsville, Ala., where 
the Redstone Arsenal is located, for his 
very remarkable work in our national 
defense and in research. It seems to me 
that every thing he touches succeeds. All 
power to him and to his assistants and 
to all of those who work there. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following newspaper article: 
EXPLORER IV’s SIGNALS ELATE SCIENTISTS 

CAPE CANAVERAL, FLA, July 28.—The 
world’s newest satellite is off to a spectacular 
start on a 5-year journey through space. 

Scientists keeping a critical eye on Ex- 
plorer IV announced yesterday that the 
heaviest and most vital of the three United 
States moons in orbit performed smoothly 
during its first 36 hours. 

The launching by the amazingly reliable 
Jupiter-C rocket last Saturday was so suc- 
cessful, in fact, that Explorer IV probably 
will be the most durable Army satellite yet. 

Officials at first expressed concern that the 
latest Army venture might be short lived. 

As it looped through an elliptical orbit 
every 110 minutes, the satellite beeped out 
loud and clear signals on an intense field of 
radiation 600 miles in outer space. 

Latest estimates placed Explorer IV as 
close to earth as 163 miles and as high as 
1,373 miles as it swings around the globe an 
average of 13 times a day. 

The orbit path, a new one for United 
States satellites, carries Explorer IV over the 
more densely populated areas of the north- 
ern latitudes. It already has circled twice 
over the heart of Russia. 

The 38.43 pound tube, 6 inches in di- 
ameter, crosses a wider geographical area— 
spanning the globe from 51 degrees north 
to 51 degrees south latitude. 

MOST IMPORTANT JOB 

The expanded coverage is needed to com- 
plete the satellite’s sole mission of collecting 
comprehensive data on the radiation. 

Explorer IV doesn't have the 200-year life 
expectancy of the Navy’s 3%4-pound Van- 
guard, and it is tiny compared to Russia’s 
3,000-pound Sputnik III, but it probably 
has the most important job of the four 
moons now in orbit. 

The satellite, which houses four instru- 
ments to measure deadly rays at different 
energy and intensity levels, was developed 
on a crash- basis in 8 weeks after 
the phenomena were discovered by Explorers 
I and III. 

Two radios will beep back the information 
to earth continually for the next 2 months. 

Scientists need a complete picture of the 
effects and extent of this space radiation 
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before man can make his first trip toward 
the moon and planets. 


WORKS “WONDERFULLY” 


A spokesman at the Army’s Redstone Ar- 
senal in Huntsville, Ala., said Explorer IV 
is relaying signals “wonderfully” to a five- 
man tracking team at the missile center. 
He said officials were delighted with the per- 
formance. 

Information from Explorer IV is being 
channeled into two laboratories—at Iowa 
State University, where Dr. James Van Allen, 
designer of the radiation equipment, is keep- 
ing computations, and at the arsenal’s own 
computation laboratory. 

With another success behind them, Dr. 
Wernher von Braun and his associates at 
the ballistics missile agency set their sights 
on launching at least three more satellites 
plus a moon rocket before the end of the 


year. 

The Army has been authorized to attempt 
another radiation experiment, a balloon 
flight and a cosmic ray-meteorite shot sim- 
ilar to Explorer I. 

Work on the lunar rocket, which will use 
a mighty Jupiter intermediate range bal- 
listic missile modified to provide initial 
power, is in the final stage of development. 


RETIRING SECRETARY FOLSOM 
CALLS ATTENTION TO NEEDS IN 
FIELDS OF EDUCATION 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a recent statement by the 
retiring, and much respected, Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Marion B. Folsom, 
Mr. Folsom urged Congress to act now, 
in the closing weeks of this session, on 
the bill H. R. 13247. He called attention 
to the emergency needs in the field of 
education which underline the need for 
action, and urged all who really want 
to improve education to unite in vigor- 
ous support of action now. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hard to argue with 
these sentiments, and many of us hope 
that legislation can be enacted at this 
session. The need is pressing, and the 
opportunity for action still exists. None- 
theless, unless immediate steps are taken 
there will not be sufficient time for legis- 
lation to be enacted. 

On July 2, almost 4 weeks ago, this 
bill, H. R. 13247, was approved over- 
whelmingly by the House Education and 
Labor Committee. Unfortunately no 
progress has been made since then. The 
Rules Committee late last week was re- 
ported as willing to hold hearings, but 
as of now no date has been set for hear- 
ings. Unless a rule is granted and the 
House can be given an opportunity to 
consider this legislation, nothing will 
materialize. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare has 
just this week reported out a similar bill, 
but one containing provisions different 
from the House bill. Even if this body 
should pass the bill approved by our 
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committee, the other body is likely to 
desire certain changes in the language. 
That obviously would necessitate a con- 
ference committee, with almost certain 
delay inevitable. 

Time, therefore, is obviously of the 
essence, Mr. Speaker. The legislation 
involves a field of considerable complex- 
ity, and differences of opinion about suit- 
able action are to be expected. For these 
reasons, if we hope to achieve enactment 
of legislation, we must take prompt steps 
to bring this about. 

The Soviet’s launching of their sput- 
nik last October was followed by many 
demands for improvements in our own 
educational system. Surely the need for 
action is stillimperative. If Soviet tech- 
nological advances prove nothing else, 
they should make us aware that we can- 
not afford to ignore the inadequacies of 
our own educational system. There may 
be no cause for panic, but surely there 
can be no excuse for complacency about 
our educational deficiencies, 


INTEREST IN H. R. 11 CONTINUES 
UNABATED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for the enactment of H. R. 11 has not 
diminished. Small business continues to 
plea for its enactment. The fact that 
widespread interest in this proposed 
amendment to the Robinson-Patman 
Act continues unabated is demonstrated 
by the great amount of attention it is 
receiving from the press, including trade 
and professional journals. 

Just recently the Indiana University 
School of Business, in its publication 
“Business Horizons,” carried two arti- 
cles in which arguments were advanced 
both pro and con respecting this legis- 
lation. The article in opposition to 
H. R. 11 was written by Mr. Robert H. 
Frick, an attorney for the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana. His views, of 
course, are shared by big business gen- 
erally, including especially the major oil 
companies. 

The article urging enactment of H. R. 
11 was authored by Mr. Everette Mac- 
Intyre, an outstanding member of the 
bar whose reputation as an authority in 
the antitrust field stands unquestioned. 
He is known and recognized throughout 
the United States as an attorney possess- 
ing unsurpassed knowledge and under- 
standing of this complex branch of the 
law. 

For many years Mr. MacIntyre served 
the Federal Trade Commission as Chief 
of its Antimonopoly Bureau of Investi- 
gation and Litigation. It would be difi- 
cult to find an important antimonopoly 
case handled by the Commission during 
the 25 years he was with that agency 
that was not participated in or super- 
vised by him. 

During recent years Mr. MacIntyre 
has served as staff director and general 
counsel of the House Small Business 
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Committee in which capacity he has con- 
tinued to serve the public and the Con- 
gress, as well as the committee, in a 
fashion commensurate with his superior 
professional talents and conscientious 
desire to foster the growth and advance- 
ment of small business. 

Since the Congress may be called upon 
during the final days of this session to 
vote upon H. R. 11, I urge the Members 
to give careful consideration to the ar- 
ticle which Mr. MacIntyre has written. 

The article follows: 


SHALL WE TOLERATE PRACTICES THAT DESTROY 
COMPETITION AND CREATE MONOPOLY EVEN 
THOUGH THESE PRACTICES ARE BASED UPON 
Goop INTENTIONS? 


(By Everette MacIntyre) 


As proposed laws, H. R. 11 and 8. 11 are 
modest. Their purpose is to reaffirm and 
strengthen the national policy and the pur- 
pose of Congress in the laws against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies. Despite 
that high purpose, the bills provide for no 
change in our antitrust laws prohibiting 
price discrimination except to limit some- 
what the so-called good faith defense. The 
only limit they would place upon the use 
of that defense is the specification that such 
defense shall not operate as an absolute 
and complete bar to a proceeding by the 
Government against the practice of destruc- 
tive price discrimination where the effect of 
the discrimination would be “substantially 
to lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly in any line of commerce.” 1 

Thus, it is seen that a result of successful 
opposition to H. R. 11 and S. 11 would be 
insurance that price discrimination may be 
continued even at the cost of lessening 
competition and creation of monopolies. 
Therefore, the issue before us is clear. It 
is: “Shall we tolerate practices that destroy 
competition and create monopoly even 
though those practices are based upon good 
intentions?” 

Standard v. U. S.: In 1911 the United States 
Supreme Court handed down its decision in 
the famous antitrust case of Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey et al. v. United States 
(221 U. 8. 1). The order of the Court in 
disposing of that case provided for the break- 
ing up of the Standard Oil trust. However, 
it did not provide for enjoining Standard 
Oil's practice of price discrimination. The 
Sherman Antitrust Act, upon which that 
case was based, contained no provision pro- 
hibiting that practice. In fact, the attor- 
neys for Standard Oil during the proceedings 
in that case had argued that the Court 
should not order a breakup of Standard’s 
monopoly, which had been acquired in good 
faith and through lawful means, including 
the practice of price discrimination. 

Under the circumstances, many of those 
who feared the consequences of monopoly 
called for additional legislation to curb mo- 
nopolistic practices—including the practice 
of price discrimination. The leaders of the 
political parties responded promptly to that 
expression of public opinion, and Republi- 
cans, Democrats, and Bull Moosers all prom- 
ised-in their political platforms of 1912 that 
new antimonopoly legislation would be 
forthcoming to strengthen our antimonopoly 
policy. 

Clayton Act: In 1914 the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act was approved. It contained spe- 
cific prohibitions against a number of mo- 
nopolistic practices, one of which, set forth 
in section 2 of that law, made it unlawful 
to discriminate in price. However, the pub- 
lic, and particularly small business enter- 
prises, had an unpleasant surprise ahead. 
It was found that somehow, someone had 


1S. 11, A bill to amend the Robinson~ 
Patman Act with Reference to Equality of 
Opportunity, 85th Cong., lst sess. (1957), p. 1. 
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slipped into the antidiscrimination provi- 
sion section of the Clayton Act a proviso 
which made that section of the law ineffec- 
tive for use against price discriminations 
when made in good faith to meet competi- 
tion. 

Soon it was realized that the language pro- 
viding for discrimination made in good faith 
to meet competition unduly hampered the 
enforcement of section 2 of the Clayton anti- 
trust law. Many small-business men com- 
plained that they were being driven out of 
business by virtue of price concessions and 
secret rebates beyond anything that was jus- 
tified by the seller’s cost differences. Con- 
gress thereupon directed the Federal Trade 
Commission to make an investigation of the 
matter. During December 1934, the FTC 
submitted a report to the Congress in which 
it was acknowledged that price discrimi- 
nation practices were rampant and that they 
were destroying competition. The Commis- 
sion pointed out that the Clayton Act as then 
written permitted destructive price dis- 
criminations when made in good faith to 
meet competition, and concluded that the 
good faith provision of the law as then in- 
terpreted virtually nullified the provisions in 
the law prohibiting monopolistic price dis- 
criminations. It was pointed out that the 
Sherman Act could not be relied upon to 
halt these destructive price discriminations. 
Therefore, it was recommended that Con- 
gress strike from the law the provision for 
price discriminations when made in good 
faith to meet competition. 

Robinson-Patman Act: On June 19, 1936, 
the Robinson-Patman Act was approved. 
Through it Congress meant to correct the 
defect in the law that permitted destructive 
discriminations in good faith to meet com- 
petition. 

How, then, does it now happen that in 
the 84th Congress and again in the 85th 
Congress new bills have been introduced to 
strengthen the Robinson-Patman Act by 
preventing destructive price discriminations? 


THE NEED FOR H, R, 11 AND S. 11 


In 1951 the United States Supreme Court 
in an opinion and decision held that a giant 
concern, such as Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, is privileged to discriminate in price 
with the effect of destroying its competitors 
and its customers, of substantially lessening 
competition, and of tending to create a mo- 
nopoly—so long as that giant concern shows 
that it has accomplished all of those things 
in good faith in meeting an equally low price 
of a competitor.” 


THE DETROIT CASE 


The decision of the Supreme Court referred 
to was handed down in what has now come 
to be known as the “Detroit case.” The 
Federal Trade Commission initiated that case 
through issuance of a complaint charging 
the respondent, Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, with price discrimination in the sale 
of gasoline in the Detroit metropolitan area 
in violation of section 2 (a) of the Clayton 
Act. In that complaint, it was alleged that 
Standard had regularly sold at a tank car 
price to four large gasoline dealers (each of 
whom made substantial retail sales—al- 
though some also made sales at wholesale). 
In addition, it was alleged that Standard at 
the same time was selling gasoline at higher 
tank wagon prices to numerous other gaso- 
Hne dealers, totaling about 358, who were 
competing with the four favored large dealers 
in the same area. The complaint further 
alleged that the effect of the discrimination 
had been in injure, destroy, or prevent com- 
petition between the favored and the non- 
favored dealers in the direct sale of gasoline 
to the consuming public. 

Standard’s defense: Standard, in answer 
to the complaint, admitted that it had en- 


2 Standard Oil Company v. Federal Trade 
Commission ((1951), 340 U. S. 231). 
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gaged in the practice of selling to its 358 
small retailer customers in the Detroit area 
at higher prices than it had been selling to 
four large favored competing dealers in that 
area. It sought to justify its practice of 
charging the different prices to different 
dealers mainly on three grounds: 

That the four large sellers had been 
classed as “jobber” dealers by Standard by 
virtue of the larger quantities they bought 
and the manner in which they performed 
their functions. 

That the different prices that Standard 
had charged were justified on a basis of 
differences in costs in servicing the differ- 
ent dealers. 

That the lower prices charged the favored 
dealers had been made in good faith to meet 
the equally low or lower prices of competi- 
tors of Standard. 

In the course of the proceedings before the 
Federal Trade Commission, Standard failed 
to justify its practice of charging different 
prices to its different competing customers in 
the Detroit area on any basis of differences 
in costs of servicing those customers. Also, 
it failed to show that the 4 favored cus- 
tomers were not reselling gasoline at retail 
in competition with the 358 other customers. 

Since Standard’s defenses based on the 
claim of cost justification and on the claim 
that its favored customers were operating 
strictly as “jobbers” had not prevailed, it 
then placed its reliance upon evidence that 
its lower prices were made in order to re- 
tain those customers, and in good faith to 
meet an equally low price made by one or 
more competitors. 

Standard’s competitors in the Detroit area, 
whose competition it allegedly was attempt- 
ing to meet, were mere pygmies in compari- 
son with the giant Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. They included such small and 
relatively unknown companies as the Aurora 
Oil Co., the National Refining Co., the Red 
Indian Oil Co., and the Stikeman Oil Co. 
These small companies, which were for the 
most part doing business only in Michigan 
and the Detroit area, were selling off-brand 
and unadvertised gasoline. One used the 
brand named “Fleet Wing”; but it was not 
a widely advertised brand, 

In view of these circumstances, Standard 
did not allege or attempt to prove that the 
small local competitors, whose prices it was 
attempting to meet, were in any position to 
seriously threaten the market position of the 
giant Standard Oil Company of Indiana in its 
fields of operations. Moreover, Standard did 
not allege or attempt to prove that the small 
local competitors whose prices it was at- 
tempting to meet were engaged in any unlaw- 
ful or discriminatory conduct. On the con- 
trary, the evidence was to the effect that the 
conduct and the prices of Standard’s com- 
petitors were nondiscriminatory and lawful. 
In other words, Standard undertook to de- 
fend its discriminatory pricing practices by 
showing that some small local competitors, 
who were conducting their business lawfully, 
were making lower, nondiscriminatory price 
offers to the buyers. Therefore, Standard 
sought to have its own discriminatory con- 
duct excused from the application of the law, 
even though that conduct had substantially 
lessened competition and injured, destroyed, 
and prevented competition. Its effort in that 
respect was based on the reasoning that it 
should be permitted to defend itself from 
the price action of its small local competitors, 
even though they were conducting them- 
selves lawfully. When the full impact of that 
line of reasoning is felt and realized, the 
average lawyer will be startled by it. It is 
something new in the way of an argument 
for excusing wrongful conduct from the ap- 
Plication of the law. Ordinarily, injurious 
action is excusable as a matter of self-defense 
against unlawful action. 

The FTC's position: The Federal Trade 
Commission ruled that since the evidence 
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had established that Standard’s discrimina- 
tory practices had the effect of substantially 
lessening competition and injuring, de- 
stroying, and preventing competition and 
had, therefore, conclusively established a 
case against Standard, it did not consider 
that the good-faith defense was an ‘“abso- 
lute defense to a charge of unlawful dis- 
crimination,” and that proof of meeting a 
competitor’s equally low price could “be 
availed of only to the extent it may rebut 
the prima facie case. * * * The meeting of 
an equally low price of a competitor in good 
faith is not a defense to a charge of price 
discrimination where competitive injury is 
affirmatively shown and so replaces the re- 
buttable presumption of the prima facie 
case.”* Therefore, the Commission con- 
cluded that under such circumstances, “the 
proviso of section 2 (b)” did not “constitute 
a substantive justification or defense” and 
that under such section a defense was “not 
available to the respondent on the basis of 
the present record.”* Accordingly, the 
Commission on the basis of its findings and 
conclusion, entered a cease and desist order, 
commanding Standard to discontinue the 
unlawful discriminations in price. 

Supreme Court review: On the petition 
for review, in the Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit, Standard contended that 
the Commission had erred in its ruling that 
section 2 (b), the good-faith defense, was 
not absolute. The circuit court agreed with 
the Commission and approved its findings 
and conclusions, and although it made some 
modifications in the Commission’s order to 
cease and desist, it then affirmed the Com- 
mission’s order. 

Thereupon, Standard sought and secured 
in the Supreme Court a review of that de- 
cision. The Supreme Court approved Stand- 
ard’s contention that the 2 (b) good-faith 
defense proviso does afford an absolute de- 
fense to a charge of price discrimination, 
irrespective of the fact that the discrimina- 
tion had been found, as a matter of fact, to 
have the effect of substantially lessening 
competition. 

The Court reversed the judgment of the 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit and 
the Federal Trade Commission, and re- 
manded the case to the Commission to in- 
vestigate and report whether or not Stand- 
ard’s lower prices were made in good faith 
to meet the equally low prices of competi- 
tors. In explaining the basis for its ruling, 
the Court reasoned and stated that the good 
faith defense provided for in section 2 (b) 
should be given faith and credit “without 
regard to whether there also appears an 
affirmative showing of actual or potential 
injury to competition at the same or a lower 
level traceable to the price differential made 
by the seller,”* and then stated that “We 
may, therefore, conclude that Congress meant 
to permit the natural consequences to fol- 
low the seller’s action in meeting in good 
faith a lawful and equally low price of its 
competitor.” $ 

Actually, a substantial part of the basis 
for the Court’s reasoning, opinion, and de- 
cision appeared to be arguments appearing 
in law review articles in opposition to the 
Clayton Act provisions against price discrim- 
ination as amended by the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. That aspect of the matter will be 
dealt with in greater detail later. 

The decision by the Supreme Court in the 
Detroit case was by a vote of 4 to 3. Justice 
Minton did not participate because he had 
participated in the earlier decision of the 
Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals. Justice 
Reed wrote a sharp dissent for himself, Chief 
Justice Vinson, and Justice Black. 


$ 2 Standard Oil Company (1945), 41 FTC 
«Standard Oil Company (p. 283). 
ë Standard Oil v. FTC (p. 241). 
e Standard Oil v, FTC (p. 250). 
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In the dissenting opinion, it was pointed 
out that one of the major purposes for the 
enactment of the Robinson-Patman Act in 
1936 was to narrow the good faith defense, 
since it, as it existed in the Clayton Act of 
1914, had proven to be such a loophole, 
frustrating the enforcement of that law. 
In that connection, it was stated: 

“What follows in this dissent demonstrates, 
we think, that Congress intended so to amend 
the Clayton Act that the avenue of escape 
given price discriminators by its ‘meeting 
competition’ clause should be narrowed. The 
Court's interpretation leaves what the seller 
can do almost as wide open as before.” 7 

The dissenting opinion directed attention 
to the fact that the public policy spelled out 
in the statute again would be frustrated as a 
result of the Court’s holding in the Detroit 
case. 

Later action, in accordance with the Court's 
decision, the case was returned to the Com- 
mission and the latter proceeded with the 
reconsideration of the evidence on record. 
Following that reconsideration, and on the 
basis of the record, the Commission made 
findings of fact relating to Standard’s con- 
tention that it had discriminated in price in 
good faith; that is, that it had done so 
through meeting in good faith the equally 
low price of a competitor. The Commission 
found that Standard had not acted in good 
faith. Consequently, Standard again peti- 
tioned the Seventh Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals to review and set aside the Commis- 
sion’s findings and order. On review the 
circuit court set aside the Commission’s 
order. It held that Standard’s good faith 
defense had been firmly established and that 
the Commission’s reasoning, leading to a 
contrary conclusion, was untenable and had 
to be rejected. 

The Commission petitioned the Supreme 
Court to review the decision of the court of 
appeals. The Supreme Court decided the 
matter on January 27, 1958, and it ruled in 
favor of Standard Oil Co. In so doing, it 
held that Standard had acted in good faith 
in the use of discriminatory prices regard- 
less of unchallenged findings that the effect 
of the discriminations had been to sub- 
stantially lessen competition and to tend to 
create monopolies. Thus, the Court gave 
legal sanction to Standard’s charging of a 
high price to some customers while charg- 
ing lower prices to competing customers. It 
did so on the basis of Standard’s claim that 
it had practiced discrimination in order to 
prevent its customers from switching their 
business to Standard’s “pirating competi- 
tors.” 

It should be remembered that these pirat- 
ing competitors were small local concerns en- 
gaged in the lawful conduct of business. In- 
deed, it is the position of the Court that an 
indispensable ingredient of Standard’s good 
faith defense was the lawfulness of competi- 
tors’ pricing policies and practices that 
Standard was meeting by discriminatory 
pricing practices. 


THE FACTS ABOUT S, 11 AND H. R. 11 
What the bills 11 will do 


H. R. 11 and S, 11 will restrain price dis- 
criminations that destroy competition. 
Therefore, these legislative proposals are 
antimonopolistic. They would promote com- 
petition. They are not, as their opponents 
argue, anticompetitive. 

The proposals will promote competition by 
tending to require the supplier, when he re- 
duces his price to one of his jobbers, to re- 
duce his price also to any of his other jobbers 
who are in direct competition with that job- 
ber. Likewise, they will tend to require each 
jobber to accord equal treatment to all of 
his dealers who are in actual competition 
among themselves, 


‘Standard Oil v. FTC (p. 253). 
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In those situations where a major oil com- 
pany selis through an independent jobber 
and also competes with such jobber by sell- 
ing to retailers and others who are potential 
customers of such jobber, H. R. 11 and S. 11 
will operate against the supplier’s practic- 
ing discrimination to the destruction of the 
independent jobber. 

And such bills are necessary. Many of 
those who have written and spoken objec- 
tively about the economic significance of the 
practice of price discrimination have con- 
demned it as tending to promote monopolis- 
tic conditions. 

When the old Standard Oil Co. started out 
at Cleveland, Ohio, it was only 1 of 30 re- 
finers then located in that area. The com- 
pany first obtained a size advantage by merg- 
ing through trust agreements with some 20 
or more of its competitors. Thereafter it 
simply cut prices in one market at a time 
until the smaller competitors in that market 
were driven out, then jacked up the prices in 
that market and moved on to destroy the 
competitors in other markets. 

As recently as May 24, 1956, the Committee 
on the Judiciary, of the United States 
House of Representatives, in reporting favor- 
ably for enactment of provisions such as 
those contained in H. R. 11 and S. 11, stated: 

“Price discriminations favoring preferred 
buyers present a danger to the competitive 
enterprise system which is inconsistent with 
the policy of the price discrimination stat- 
ute. Firms can abuse their superior market 
position and engage in discriminatory prac- 
tices that eliminate small suppliers and 
small retailers from the competitive scene. 
In practical effect the law as presently con- 
strued allows the private interests of a dis- 
criminator to outweigh the public interest 
in preserving competitive opportunity at all 
levels of business activity. H. R. 1840 
(H. R. 11) would reassert that the public 
interest in protecting the economy against 
discriminations which may substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly must prevail over private interests 
served by discrimination.” * 

What the bills will not do 


Opponents of H. R. 11 and S. 11 have ar- 
gued that those legislative proposals, if 
enacted into law, would prevent-sellers from 
competing and would therefore restrain 
competition. It is believed it has been 
shown that H. R. 11 and S. 11 will not pre- 
vent sellers from competing, but instead will 
promote competition. However, let us ana- 
lyze briefly the manner in which the argu- 
ments opposing H. R. 11 and S. 11 have been 
advanced, and their basis. 

Many of those who are opposing H. R. 11 
and S. 11 have a long record of opposition to 
vigorous enforcement of our antitrust laws. 
They have argued for more reason and less 
strictness in the application of our anti- 
monopoly policy. They have organized pub- 
lic relations programs designed as bases for 
lobbying against the application of a vigor- 
ous antitrust policy that included enforce- 
ment of laws against monopolistic price 
discriminations. 

One such public relations program was 
specifically designed and planned to reach 
and convince 153,853 Government officials, 
legislators, newspaper writers, and business 
and professional leaders. It was to be loaded 
with arguments that certain practices, in- 
cluding the practice of price discrimination, 
were competitive practices and should not 
be regarded as falling within the purview of 
our antitrust laws. 

Other plans and programs have provided 
for a much broader base for reeducating not 
only our political leaders, but also the 


* House Rept. No. 2202 to accompany H. R. 
1840, House Committee on the Judiciary, 
84th Cong., 2d sess. (Washington 1956), p. 5. 
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American public about what should be con- 
sidered competitive and what should be con- 
sidered monopolistic practice. Among those 
plans was one designed for use in providing 
arguments not only to newspaper writers 
but also to debaters in high schools and 
colleges. 

Educational arguments along those same 
lines have been prepared and set forth in 
articles, books, and speeches; and published 
in places where they would reach the eyes, 
ears, and minds of the judges upon whom 
would fall the responsibility for deciding 
cases brought to enforce our antitrust laws. 
In those arguments were repeated the con- 
tentions that price discriminations and 
other practices, previously found to be 
monopolistic, were in fact competitive, and 
that laws directed specifically against those 
practices were laws inconsistent with an 
antimonopoly policy for free and unfettered 
competition. 

It is from such arguments that the Su- 
preme Court in the Standard Oil of Indiana 
case (340 U. S. 231, 249) developed the topsy- 
turvy notions about price discrimination 
and the inconsistency of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act as amended by the Robinson- 
Patman Act. In that case, the Court seemed 
to have the idea that Congress, through the 
passage of laws designed to curb price dis- 
criminations, intended radically to curtail 
competition. 

Today, some opponents of H. R. 11 and 
S. 11 are preaching the gospel up and down 
and across the land to employees, customers 
(retailers and jobbers), and all others who 
will stop and listen to this new body of eco- 
nomic and legal literature, which has made 
it appear to the Court that the practice of 
price discrimination is a competitive prac- 
tice and that laws passed by Congress to 
curb monopolistic price discriminations are 
laws against competition. It is through such 

ents that the public is being propa- 
gandized against H. R. 11 and S. 11. 

We must neither overlook nor forget that 
this opposition is based upon the argument 
that laws passed by Congress to curb 
monopolistic price discrimination are laws 
against competition. Thus, the people are 
being told by some opponents of H. R. 11 
and S. 11 that those measures will do things 
that they will not do. 


Some misconceptions 


With reckless abandon, some opponents of 
H. R. 11 and S. 11 have argued that the pro- 
posed legislation would mark a departure 
from the traditional ideal of American jus- 
tice by putting the burden of proof upon 
the person charged with violating the law, 
unless he could prove that his price decision 
had no effect on competition. Now, what are 
the facts? The general common-law rule 
regarding the burden of proof in a case under 
litigation applies in price discrimination 
cases arising under the Robinson-Patman 
Act. In general that rule is to the following 
effect: The burden of proof in any proceed- 
ing lies at first on that party against whom 
the judgment of the court would be given 
if no evidence at all were produced on either 
side—regard, of course, being given to any 
presumption that may appear upon the 
pleadings. 

In view of these circumstances, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why some lawyers who 
oppose H. R. 11 and S. 11 are so reckless as 
to charge that the effect of the passage of 
H. R. 11 and S. 11 would be to require the 
defendant in a price discrimination case, 
under the Robinson-Patman Act, to prove 
his innocence. That is utter nonsense. 

Opponents of H. R. 11 and S. 11 have 
argued: “If all manufacturers in any indus- 
try complied with this law, they would be 
in danger of being charged with a conspiracy 
to fix prices.” That, like the argument about 
the burden of proof, is utter nonsense, 
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Nothing in the Robinson-Patman Act re- 
quires any two or more sellers of any com- 
modity to charge the same or different prices. 
Nothing in that law requires any seller to 
act in any particular way regarding his rela- 
tionship with another seller. The act ap- 
plies only against a single seller's action in 
discriminating in price. 


CONCLUSION 


The problem now is up to Congress. The 
problem is one of how price discriminations 
should be dealt with when they have the 
effect of substantially lessening competition 
and tending to create a monopoly. H. R. 11 
and S. 11 provide the answer to that problem. 
In other words, H. R. 11 and S. 11 simply 
say that we do not want monopoly in this 
country, whether or not monopoly results 
from acts and practices carried on in good 
fait. The maintenance and preservation of 
a free and competitive enterprise system in 
this country are the objectives of H. R. 11 
and S. 11, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Tuck (at the request of Mr. 
SMITH of Virginia), for this week, July 28 
through August 2, on account of official 
business, Subcommittee on Un-American 
Activities hearings in Atlanta, Ga. 

To Mr. Tewes (at the request of Mr. 
GRIFFIN), on account of the death of his 
father. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive. program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Porter, for 1 hour, tomorrow. 

Mrs. Buitcu, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. O’Brien of New York, for 1 hour, 
on July 31. 

Mr. Bray, for 15 minutes, on Thursday 
next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor», or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Botanpd and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Evins in two instances, in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Porter and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WEAVER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Neat (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
GREGOR) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Anruso (at the request of Mr. 
DurHAM) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BLATNIK (at the request of Mr. 
DourHAM) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FiLoop (at the request of Mr. 
FLYNT) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Patterson and to include extra- 
neous matter. 
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(Request of Mr. Avery the following, 
and to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Mack of Washington in two in- 
stances, 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 3974. An act to provide for the report- 
ing and disclosure of certain financial trans- 
actions and administrative practices of la- 
bor organizations and employers, to pre- 
vent abuses in the administration of trus- 
teeships by labor organizations, to provide 
standards with respect to the election of 
officers of labor organizations, and for other 
purposes, to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, 

S.4071. An act to provide more effective 
price, production adjustment, and market- 
ing programs for various agricultural com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of 
the following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 13066. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
date present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


On July 25, 1958: 

H. R. 11636. An act to amend section 6018 
of title 10, United States Code, requiring 
the Secretary of the Navy to determine that 
the employment of officers of the Regular 
Navy on shore duty is required by the public 
interest; and 

H. R, 12541. An act to promote the national 
defense by providing for reorganization of 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
pur S 
On July 28, 1958: 

H. R. 13066. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, July 29, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2166. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, relative to re- 
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questing the Congress to increase the regular 
statutory debt limit to $285 billion and also 
to provide an additional temporary increase 
of $3 billion to run through June 30, 1960 
(H. Doc. No. 425); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. 

2167. A letter from the Acting Admin- 
istrator, Foreign Agricultural Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, transmit- 
ting a report concerning agreements con- 
cluded during June 1958 under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 83d 
Cong.), pursuant to Public Law 128, 85th 
Congress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2168. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting 59 reports covering 89 
violations of section 3679, Revised Statutes, 
and Department of Defense Directive 7200.1, 
entitled “Administrative Control of Appro- 
priations Within the Department of De- 
fense,” pursuant to section 3679 (i) (2), Re- 
vised Statutes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

2169. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the examination of the economic 
and technical assistance program for the Re- 
public of Turkey through June 30, 1957, as 
administered by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration and its predecessor 
agencies under the mutual security program; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

2170. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a copy of an ap- 
plication for a loan of $2,780,000 to the 
Roosevelt Water Conservation District in 
Arizona, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956 
(Public Law 984, 84th Cong., as amended by 
Public Law 85-47); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of July 25, 
1958, the following bill was reported on 
July 26, 1958: 

Mr, FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 12217. A bill to amend para- 
graph (2) of subdivision (c) of section 77 of 
the Bankruptcy Act, as amended; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2282). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

[Submitted July 28, 1958] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H. R. 13507. A bill to provide 
for reporting and disclosure of employee 
welfare and pension benefit plans; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2283). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 
13254. A bill to protect the public health 
by amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food of 
additives which have not been adequately 
tested to establish their safety; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2284). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R.9822. A bill to provide for 
holding a White House Conference on Aging 
to be called by the President of the United 
States before December 31, 1958, to be 
planned and conducted by the Special Staff 
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on Aging of the United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare with the 
assistance and cooperation of other agencies 
of that Department and of other depart- 
ments and agencies represented on the Fed- 
eral Council on Aging; to assist the several 
States in conducting similar conferences on 
aging prior to the White House Conference 
on Aging; and for related purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2285). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R.12728. A bill to amend 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, with respect to the pay- 
ment of compensation in cases where third 
persons are liable; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2286). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R.13021. A bill to amend 
section 41 of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act so as to provide 
a system of safety rules, regulations, and 
safety inspection and training, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2287). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R.13549. A bill to increase ben- 
efits under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system, to improve 
the actuarial status of the trust funds of 
such system, and otherwise improve such 
system; to amend the public assistance and 
maternal and child health and welfare pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act; and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2288). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 13549. A bill to increase benefits 
under the Federal old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system, to improve the 
actuarial status of the trust funds of such 
system, and otherwise improve such system; 
to amend the public assistance and maternal 
and child health and welfare provisions of 
the Social Security Act; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: 

H.R.13550. A bill to increase benefits 
under the Federal old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system, to improve the 
actuarial status of the trust funds of such 
system, and otherwise improve such system; 
to amend the public assistance and mater- 
nal and child health and welfare provisions 
of the Social Security Act; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 13551. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance to the State of Michigan of certain 
lands in Grayling Township, Crawford 
County, Mich., to be used for National Guard 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 13552. A bill providing for the design 
of the flag of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 13553. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the award of cer- 
tain medals within 2 years after a deter- 
mination by the Secretary concerned that 
because of loss or inadvertence the recom- 
mendation was not processed; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 13554. A bill to provide for the pay- 

ment of bounties on dogfish sharks to con- 
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trol the depredations of this species on the 

fisheries of the Pacific coast; to the Com- 

mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
By Mr. MURRAY: 

H.R. 13555. A bill to maintain existing 
postage rates on certain publications mailed 
for delivery within the county of publica- 
tion; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H. R. 13556. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to 
the city of Tillamook, Oreg.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interlor and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 13557. A bill to amend the organic 
act of Guam for the purpose of permitting 
the government of Guam, with the consent 
of the legislature thereof, to be sued; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. R. 13558. A bill to incorporate the Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart of the United 
States of America, of combat-wounded vet- 
erans who have been awarded the Purple 
Heart; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 13559. A bill to amend the War 
Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956 
to authorize the enrollment of a handi- 
capped eligible person in a specialized course 
of vocational training; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H.R. 13560. A bill to redesignate Lake 
Charles Air Force Base, La., as Chennault 
Air Force Base, La.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HILL: 

H.R. 13561. A bill to amend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 to assist small business, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr, HOSMER: 

H.R. 13562. A bill to amend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 to assist small business, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Way and Means. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H. R. 13563. A bill to amend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 to assist small business, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H. R. 13564. A bill to amend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 to assist small business, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 13565. A bill to amend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 to assist small business, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H. R. 13566. A bill to amend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 to assist small business, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 13567. A bill to amend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 to assist small business, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H.R. 13568. A bill to amend the Rene- 
gotiation Act of 1951 to assist small busi- 
ness, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHEEHAN: 

H.R. 13569. A bill to amend the Rene- 
gotiation Act of 1951 to assist small business, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R.13570, A bill to amend the Rene- 

gotiation Act of 1951 to assist small busi- 
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ness, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 13571. A bill for the relief of the 
city of Madeira Beach, Fla.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. J. Reb. 665. Joint resolution to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce to re- 
sell four C1-SAY-I1-type vessels to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China for use in 
Chinese trade in a Far East and Near East 
waters exclusively; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. J. Res. 666. Joint resolution to create 
the Quadricentennial Anniversary Commis- 
sion of Florida, Inc., and to set forth the 
dates and places thereof; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H. J. Res. 667. Joint resolution to create 
the Quadricentennial Anniversary Commis- 
sion of Florida, Inc., and to set forth the 
dates and places thereof; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. J. Res. 668. Joint resolution to create the 
Quadricentennial Anniversary Commission of 
Florida, Inc., and to set forth the dates and 
places thereof; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H. J. Res. 699. Joint resolution to create 
the Quadricentennial Anniversary Commis- 
sion of Florida, Inc., and to set forth the 
dates and places thereof; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. J. Res. 670. Joint resolution to create 
the Quadricentennial Anniversary Commis- 
sion of Florida, Inc., and to set forth the 
dates and places thereof; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. J. Res. 671. Joint resolution to create 
the Quadricentennial Anniversary Commis- 
sion of Florida, Inc., and to set forth the 
dates and places thereof; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. Con. Res. 368, Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing indignation at the slaying of certain 
American citizens in Iraq, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Guam, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to resolution No, 367, request- 
ing the Congress of the United States to cause 
the political reintegration of the Mariana 
Islands by incorporating the islands of the 
northern Marianas within the governmental 
framework of the Territory of Guam; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 13572. A bill for the relief of T. V. 

Cashen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 13573. A bill for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Cali; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 13574, A bill for the relief of Tao- 
Jin Kan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 13575. A bill for the relief of Mor- 
dechai Adler; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 13576. A bill for the relief of Marcos 
Legaspi, Jr.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
Giciary. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R.13577. A bill for the relief of Mary 
John Karavas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R.13578. A bill for the relief of Lt. 
Comdr. Melville F, Riley; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 
H.R.18579. A bill for the relief of Aloui- 
sius Desire Neve; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


715. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
city clerk, Chicago, Ill., relative to request- 


July 28 


ing the Congress to enact into law H. R. 
11816 concerning Federal aid to mass urban 
transportation; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

716. Also, petition of the secretary-treas- 
urer, Aero Medical Association, Marion, Ohio, 
requesting protection for the general public 
by enacting legislation which will establish 
a completely adequate and competent Medi- 
cal Department in the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration directly responsible to the CAA 
Administrator; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


i 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


_ Pressures on Public Servants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
by the Junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER] entitled “When Influence Is 
Good—and Bad” which appeared in the 
New York Times magazine of July 27 be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

This article is especially timely in view 
of the current controversy concerning 
proper and improper influences of Gov- 
ernment servants. The thoughts of 
Senator NEUBERGER on this subject, and 
his suggestions as to a code to help sub- 
due and discourage the harmful and il- 
legitimate use of influence in Govern- 
ment, deserve careful study. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHEN INFLUENCE Is GooD—AND BAD 
(By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER) 

WaASHINGTON.—At sporadic intervals 
throughout their history, Americans have be- 
come indignant and alarmed over a fear that 
their Government might be riddled with the 
improper exercise of that subtle leverage 
known as influence. This apprehension ex- 
tends today to the symbolic citadel of ulti- 
mate Federal executive authority, the White 
House itself. The principal assistant to the 
President of the United States stands accused 
of having used his great influence to secure 
special favors for a wealthy friend who had 
conferred upon him valuable gifts and other 
financial benefactions. 

The episode has been made all the more 
sensational by the fact that the leaders of 
the present national administration fre- 
quently raised the issue, during the political 
campaigns of 1952 and 1956, of influence 
peddling within the previous Democratic 
regime. 

What is influence? And is all influence in 
government, ipso facto, bad? 

As the Sherman Adams-Bernard Goldfine 
story has unfolded—and as the Harry 
Vaughan and Lamar Caudle tales were dis- 
closed when President Eisenhower’s predeces- 
sor, Harry S. Truman, was in office—it seems 
increasingly evident that the average citizen 
regards influence in government as some- 
thing that bodes no good for the public 
welfare. The very word influence has for 
him an ominous connotation. It implies 
backstairs deals, whispered orders and the 
furtive passing of quid pro quo. 


Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary pro- 
vides this definition: 

“Influence, n. * * * The act or the power 
of producing an effect without apparent 
force or direct authority; as, influence by 
suggestion * * * in current use, it often 
suggests conscious and, sometimes, under- 
handed power used in affecting a person or in 
effecting a result.” 

There appears scant doubt that the de- 
scription of influence as being sometimes 
underhanded most fits the prevailing con- 
cept. And yet, a government free of all 
influence is probably what Americans, in 
their hearts, want least. One of the proudest 
boasts of an American citizen is that his 
Government can be influenced by public 
opinion, whereas theirs—meaning that of the 
Russians—is immune to such an influence. 

And how is public opinion brought to bear 
on democratic government except through a 
complicated series of pressures and contacts, 
which can be defined accurately in the 
aggregate as “influence’’? 

If a letter or postcard is sent to me by a 
Union Pacific brakeman in the upland town 
of Pendleton, Oreg., telling me to vote for 
the Smathers bill for the relief of the rail- 
roads, has he not attempted to influence my 
decision? 

The average person would insist that this 
was a wholly appropriate use of influence, 
and of course he would be right. Yet one of 
my Senate colleagues from the Pacific 
Northwest has protested vigorously against 
the manner in which he claims the railroads 
have tried to manipulate and dominate a 
letter-writing campaign among their em- 
ployees in behalf of the Smathers bill. 

It is easy to and to condemn the 
improper influence arising from a direct con- 
flict between an official’s public duty and 
his private self-interest—as, for example, the 
contract given by former Public Buildings 
Commissioner Peter J. Strobel to his own 
firm—or the improper influence of gifts, 
loans, or favors from persons with a finan- 
cial stake in the official’s conduct of his pub- 
lic duty. This was exemplified in the recent 
investigation of the Federal Communications 
Commission that led to the resignation un- 
der fire of Commissioner Richard A. Mack. 
When such improprieties are uncovered, the 
public’s judgment is swift and sure, and it 
is usually put into execution without much 
doubt or soul-searching about the nature of 
influence. 

As a Senator who is elected to represent 
a definite constituency, on the other hand, 
I am conscious of the different aspects of 
influence that confront an elective repre- 
sentative, whose very functions are to be 
receptive to the expressed wishes of his con- 
stituents and, in turn, to apply his best judg- 
ment to influence governmental actions. 

Unless we are to assume that our Govern- 
ment ought to operate in a vast antiseptic 
vacuum, acts of influence will probably con- 
tinue to be universal. As these words are 
written, I am attempting to influence a de- 
partment of Government, the Corps of 
Army Engineers, to give a firm in my home 


community of Portland a contract to repair 
a huge floating dredge. Portland is an area 
of labor surplus, with widespread unemploy- 
ment due to distress in the lumber industry. 
It is supposed to qualify for preference in 
Federal procurement. If I did not make this 
effort I feel sure I would be subject to criti- 
cism back home by Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike. 

Senators undertake such chores for con- 
stituents nearly 365 days a year. They spend 
much of their time trying to influence vet- 
erans’ hospitals to treat cases which may be 
borderline, to persuade the Immigration 
Service to admit relatives of constituents, or 
to convince the Social Security Administra- 
tion that a constituent has been unfairly 
denied his full old-age annuity. And, so 
long as all residents of a State have equal 
access to a Senator for such intercession, can 
it be said that these examples of influence 
are wrong? 

In the atmosphere of the disclosures re- 
garding Sherman Adams and his telephone 
calls to the Federal Trade Commission it is 
undoubtedly second nature for one to con- 
tend that no private interest should be 
pressed upon these commissions by a Sena- 
tor. But must a Senator remain mute if he 
believes that the FCC has arbitrarily denied 
to a community of his State the privilege of 
having a television outlet? After all, if the 
television license eventually is granted, a 
private firm unquestionably will operate it 
and profit thereby. 

Furthermore, I might emphasize that since 
I became a Member of the Senate in 1955 I 
have glimpsed relatively little about the 
personnel of Government boards and regula- 
tory bodies to persuade me that these men 
should be encouraged to function entirely 
free of Congressional or Executive influence. 
In a distressingly large number of instances, 
commissions have been made the sanctuaries 
for defeated politicians of the party in power 
or for favored satraps of men still in office. 
Confidence on Capitol Hill in such appoint- 
ees is not very enthusiastic, although the 
system rarely gets disturbed. Who knows 
when he himself likewise may be in need 
of a well-paying refuge from the political 
storms? 

It is obvious to me that, in a democracy, 
we actually do not want our Government to 
operate unfettered by influence. When the 
cherry growers in the fertile Willamette Val- 
ley demanded that I help to curtail the 
President’s authority to negotiate reciprocal 
trade treaties, they are using their not in- 
considerable influence upon my vote in the 
Senate. And, although I disagree with them, 
their action is thoroughly legitimate and 
proper. 

When might it become improper? If a 
cherry grower offered me a contribution for 
a future campaign? If another cherry 
grower promised to establish a fund to pay 
for my CONGRESSIONAL RECORD reprints? If 
my wife and I were entertained at dinner by 
these people? If they took us to Florida for 
a vacation? If I were threatened by them 
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with political defeat because of my support 
of the reciprocal trade program? 

At first glance, the answers to these ques- 
tions may seem evident. The threat of re- 
taliation at the polls is certainly a rightful 
attempt at influence in American politics— 
perhaps the most rightful and traditional of 
all. Probably the invitation to dinner can 
be considered harmless. But what of the 
other circumstances? Are they in the un- 
derhanded category? After all, campaign 
contributions are completely legal in this 
country. Indeed, leading journalists have 
estimated that it takes a fund of $200,000 to 
elect a Senator in an average State and at 
least $1 million in a populous industrial 
State. Can it be said that cherry growers 
should be barred from making donations to 
senatorial campaigns? 

But, then, it will be claimed that surely 
a special fund for Senators is wrong. Yet the 
Vice President of the United States, when a 
Member of the Senate, had an outside fund 
to take care of extra expenses. The fund 
came from people with an interest in specific 
legislation, In fairness, it must be added 
that a few Democratic Senators have had 
somewhat similar funds to pay for their 
stationery and reprints, Could it be claimed 
that cherry growers desiring to influence 
legislative issues cannot contribute to such 
funds, while others are at liberty to do so? 

I cite these complex hypothetical situa- 
tions merely to demonstrate that, while it 
may be virtually second nature to proclaim 
that all influence in government is per se 
bad, it nevertheless might tax the sagacity of 
a Jefferson to isolate illegitimate forms of in- 
fluence—under our contradictory standards 
and mores—from influence that is ac- 
ceptable or even necessary in the public in- 
terest. 

Today, Sherman Adams is in disrepute and 
Bernard Goldfine has fared no better. Their 
trouble stems from the fact that Mr. Gold- 
fine gave Mr. Adams certain gifts, such as 
a rug and an overcoat, and Mr. Adams al- 
legedly telephoned Federal agencies in quest 
of information or of lenient treatment for 
his friend. But what if Bernard Goldfine 
and his family had contributed $26,500 to 
the Eisenhower election campaign and 
Sherman Adams had used his influence with 
the State Department to have Mr. Goldfine 
named as our Ambassador to a strategic na- 
tion overseas? Would this have aroused 
equal furor or, indeed, any furor at all? 

The exercise of influence to secure gov- 
ernmental decisions that might augment the 
beneficiary's pocketbook is understood by the 
public—and deplored. Yet, a comparative 
complacency exists over influence that ob- 
tains ambassadorships for generous campaign 
donors to the party holding the White 
House—appointments that might put an 
unqualified person in charge of American 
diplomatic relations in an area of the world 
where a breakdown of our intelligence and 
diplomacy could lead even to that ultimate 
disaster, global war. 

An old couplet from out of British an- 
tiquity runs like this: 


“The law locks up both man and woman 
Who steals the goose from off the common. 
But lets the greater felon loose 
Who steals the common from the goose.” 


Influence in the crucial matter of public 
policy appears to disturb us infinitely less 
than influence directed toward private favor- 
itism. The whole Nation can bristle—as it 
should—when the son of an influential figure 
is believed to have escaped military service, 
or if influence is alleged in the placing of a 
contract for caps to be worn by the Armed 
Forces. But what of the possible influence of 
oil and gas campaign contributions on the 
disposal of the coastal tidelands, of utility 
contributions on the fate of the waterpower 
site at Hells Canyon, of labor contributions 
on legislation drafted to regulate union elec- 
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tions? This kind of potential influence 
touches off few sparks; in fact, it is only 
rarely discussed. 

It may be that, in the general realm of 
influence on governmental policy, it is sim- 
pler to focus attention on relative minutiae 
than on matters of cosmic significance. A 
key ambassadorship in exchange for cash 
on the campaign barrelhead may be beyond 
the public ken, because few citizens think 
of themselves in these terms. The yearn- 
ing to reign over an Embassy is hardly uni- 
versal. Furthermore, both major parties so 
often have used diplomatic posts to reward 
lavish contributors that an uneasy truce 
seems to prevail whenever the question is 
raised. 

Because we do not actually desire a goy- 
ernment emancipated from influence we 
must decide specifically what kind of in- 
fluence is desirable and what kind will jeop- 
ardize our democratic institutions. Elected 
officials, in particular, dwell in an all-perva- 
sive atmosphere of constant, never-ending 
efforts at persuasion. 

Everybody wants to sell them a cause, a 
program or a bill. The process goes on 
around the clock. They are approached by 
groups as diverse as the League of Women 
Voters and the High Commissioner of Base- 
ball. In the name of democracy—1l1 man, 1 
vote—Senators and Representatives should 
equably and cheerfully subject themselves 
to these influences: 

Letters, telegrams, petitions, 
editorials. 

Radio and television commentators. 

Demands and recommendations by the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Buttonholing by constituents and fellow 
legislators. 

Telephone calls at all hours of the day 
or night. 

Even committee hearings and actual leg- 
islative debate. 

Likewise, in the name of democracy, Sen- 
ators and Representatives ought not to be 
susceptible to influence of this sort: 

Old friendships (1 highball, 1 vote?). 

Campaign contributions ($1,000, 
vote?). 

Offers of future favors, legal as well as 
illegal (one Federal judgeship, how many 
votes?). 

Personal self-interest as part of the deci- 
sion at stake (1 share of stock, 1 yote?), 

Threats of political criticism or attacks 
based on grounds other than the point at 
issue, 

In the tempestuous hurly-burly of Ameri- 
can politics, elected officials know that they 
must, for better or for worse, work out their 
destiny with the tools of oratory and other 
channels of communication to the electorate. 
But protection against improper influence 
within Federal administrative and regu- 
latory agencies is more complicated. The 
career official's dependence on fragile civil- 
service laws makes him vulnerable to outside 
attacks which often can find a voice in 
Congress. 

In any case, when the phone rings from 
the White House the administration official 
must yield. But how do we know whether 
what he executes is a private favor or a bona 
fide policy of the President? And how do 
we know whether the policy was hammered 
out within the administration on the anvil 
of facts and thorough discussion, or whether 
it originated in an effort to placate some 
intimate friend or contributor to the party 
exchequer? 

The simplest answer to the question of 
legitimate versus illegitimate infiuence on 
administrative decision-making, whether by 
the President's staff or by Members of Con- 
gress, is that it may best be judged by 
whether or not it is done on the record. By 
this I mean that every intervention in any 


newspaper 


one 
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decision must be in writing, or reduced to 
writing for the record. Unrecorded oral 
attempts at influence—whether on the tele- 
phone, at the golf course or over drinks at 
a cocktail party—are fertile breeding grounds 
for charges of favoritism. 

If the Senator or Representative or other 
official has to state his recommendation for 
a public record his reasons of necessity must 
be expressed in terms of the particular 
criteria of the public interest under which 
the decision is supposed to be reached. 
Threats and cajolery would vanish, for they 
are incriminating beyond belief in cold, 
hard, typewritten words. Think of what 
benefit such a requirement might have been 
to Sherman Adams himself in the episode 
which has so grievously embarrassed the 
President and imperiled Mr. Adams’ public 
career. 

To begin with, it could have acted as such 
a restraint that Sherman Adams never would 
have exercised his influence at all in behalf 
of his benefactor, Mr, Goldfine. The very act 
of putting down in writing his request, for 
all the world to see, undoubtedly would have 
held to the barest minimum the exemptions 
or lenience that a man reputed to be as 
circumspect as Mr. Adams might seek from 
& Federal regulatory agency. And there now 
would exist no doubt or uncertainty over 
precisely how extensive was the favor the 
President's assistant sought. 

And so, in my list of five major recom- 
mendations for a code to help subdue and 
discourage the illegitimate and harmful use 
of influence in government, I will begin with 
one which seeks to eliminate the cloak-and- 
dagger element of skulking oral flats and di- 
rectives: 

1. The personnel of Federal administrative 
and regulatory agencies need the protection 
of a firm rule that forbids them to receive 
or consider communications not intended for 
the public record. Inasmuch as agency offi- 
cials and employees cannot prevent members 
of the President's staff or of Congress from 
telephoning or writing to them, they could 
simply refer to the rule that either the mes- 
sage is made of public record or it will be 
given no consideration in the disposition of 
the case at issue. The use of influence will 
be much more moderate if it is on-stage all 
the time. 

2. Enforcement and applicability of the 
Federal Lobbying Act should be greatly 
tightened, so that Senators and Representa- 
tives have a clearer idea of whom they are 
dealing with when efforts are made to in- 
fluence pending legislation. Entertainment 
and gifts as deductible business expenses un- 
der the Internal Revenue Code might be re- 
viewed, so that their use in lobbying could 
be discouraged. Chief Justice Earl Warren 
himself has warned from the bench that, 
unless lobbying operates in full public view, 
“the voice of the people may be all too easily 
drowned out by the voice of special interest 
groups seeking favored treatment while mas- 
querading as proponents of the public weal.” 

3. Cabinet officers and other Presidential 
appointments, as well as Members of Con- 
gress, should have to make public annually 
their outside sources of items of income in 
excess of $100, including speaking or writing 
fees, travel expense payments, or similar 
emoluments. This is included in a bill 
I introduced early in June, with Senator 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, Jr., of Pennsylvania, as co- 
sponsor. Bills along similar lines have been 
prepared by other Senators, such as CLIFFORD 
P. Case, of New Jersey, and my Oregon col- 
league, WAYNE Morse, while a bill by New 
York’s Senator Jacos K. Javirs proposes the 
creation of an Advisory Committee on Ethi- 
cal Standards to aid in the enforcement of a 
tighter code of conduct for public agencies. 

Such legislation could safeguard the public 
against officials trying to occupy a dual role, 
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and it would in turn protect officials from 
unjust suspicions. 

4. As nearly as possible the legislative and 
executive branches of Government should be 
under the same conflict-of-interest statutes. 
This has been a festering source of irritation 
and hypocrisy for many years. The bill in- 
troduced by Senator CLARK and me would 
provide that Members of Congress and ap- 
pointees of the President obey identical rules 
with respect to corporate equities, outside 
holdings, and similar matters. I think this 
might assure more fairness and equity in 
Congressional inquiries into the lapses and 
peccadilloes of administrative officials. When 
investigations like those concerning Harry 
Vaughan or Sherman Adams are under way, 
many Americans become cynical over the 
fact that Congrses seems to take the attitude 
of “Don’t do as I do, but do as I say.” 

5. Finally, and most important, the domi- 
mance of large sums of money over election 
at the polls must be ended. All other efforts 
to curtail improper influence are swatting 
flies, while this would be draining the 
swamp. Can we reasonably expect no more 
gifts of coats or kitchen appliances when the 
highest officials in the land are free to accept 
practically unlimited quantities of coin of 
the realm in the form of campaign contri- 
butions? Is it not hypocrisy for a rug to 
cause a national scandal when cautious esti- 
mates place at $200 million the total amount 
of cash invested in political campaigns dur- 
ing the 1956 elections in all 48 States? 

Our existing system of financing cam- 
paigns is doubly undemocratic, because it 
works adversely in both directions. It exerts 
an undue influence on the candidate who 
often must seek campaign donations from 
special interests. At the same time, the sys- 
tem also exercises an undue influence on the 
choice that can be reached by the voter him- 
self, when he is denied an equal opportunity 
to see and judge competing candidates and 
policies. 

The frequent great inequality in campaign 
funds, reflecting the Judgments of powerful 
economic groups as to their stake and self- 
interest in the outcome of an election, ac- 
tually corrupts the very fountainhead of 
democracy by intruding the undue influence 
of money into the area of each voter’s free 
and equal choice. Can the citizen know and 
appreciate the merits of a candidate with a 
campaign fund of $25,000 who is opposed by 
an adversary with a campaign fund of $250,- 
000? How can the candidate with the lesser 
sum reach the people with his message? Just 
one statewide mailing of a political brochure 
in a State like California costs something 
over $300,000. 

There is one further step that can be taken 
to subdue and control improper influence in 
government. That is to make public service 
more attractive to young men and women of 
idealism, education, and character. It is dis- 
maying when a Gallup poll discloses that 
some 70 percent of American parents do not 
wish their sons and daughters to enter poli- 
tics. Many families are skeptical of the mo- 
tives of politicians. 

Yet most of the politicians of my own ac- 
quaintance are honest, overworked, and sin- 
cere. They frequently are trapped by unwise 
institutions that, like Topsy, have just 
growed. This refers particularly to the astro- 
nomical expansion of campaign-fund re- 
quirements during recent years, But, basi- 
cally, there is no real substitute for personal 
merit and integrity. That is why our young 
people must take to heart the advice spoken 
to them a good many years ago by a great 
statesman of New York State, Elihu Root: 

“Politics is the practical exercise of self- 
government, and somebody must attend to it, 
if we are to have self-government. The prin- 
cipal ground of reproach against any Ameri- 
can citizen should be that he is not a poli- 
tician,” 
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Hells Canyon: A Billion Dollar 
Mistake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 
parent that a few political opportunists 
in Nebraska want to inject the contro- 
versial Hells Canyon issue into the com- 
ing election campaign. This is good, but 
Nebraskans are entitled to nothing less 
than the whole story and all of the facts 
about Hells Canyon which for the fifth 
time Congress has refused to authorize. 
The citizens of our State will not tolerate 
half-truths. Nor do they expect cam- 
paign issues to be discussed on that level 
by candidates hungry for votes. 

I will attempt in the next several para- 
graphs to review this question in some 
detail and present what I know to be the 
hard cold facts about Hells Canyon. 

Hells Canyon legislation calls for the 
construction of a Federal dam on the 
Snake River to provide power in the 
Northwest. In 1955, after Congress re- 
fused repeatedly to provide the money 
for a high dam at the expense of all the 
taxpayers, the privately owned Idaho 
Power Co. was granted, under Federal 
license from the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the rights to finance and con- 
struct in the Hells Canyon reach, 3 dams 
and to sell power from them for a 50-year 
period. Much-needed power will begin 
to flow very shortly from the first of these 
three units to be built and paid for by 
private enterprise. 

The proponents of a Federal Dam still 
today want to drown out and destroy 
one dam which is nearly finished, the 
second which is in advanced stages of 
construction and the final unit expected 
to be started shortly. This would mean 
not only raiding the Treasury of over a 
half billion dollars for construction costs, 
but paying for some $80 million worth of 
work resulting from the stoppage of the 
contracts under way. It would mean 
that Congress would be responsible for 
the loss of over $500 million in potential 
tax revenues to our Government over the 
50-year licensing period. It would mean 
endless litigation on a valid contract. It 
would foreclose an immediate power 
supply and cause disastrous shortages 
for this area. This all adds up to a bil- 
lion dollar mistake. 

Since Hells Canyon was to be built pri- 
marily for power, private enterprise con- 
sented to undertake and develop its 
power potential without cost to the tax- 
payers of America. A bipartisan Federal 
Power Commission, after exhaustive 
studies and hearings covering 5 years, 
licensed this private company and de- 
cided that the 3-dam plan was better 
than the plan proposed for a high Fed- 
eral dam. It was a unanimous verdict 
by an expert body made up of Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike which since 
1920 has had the responsibility to regu- 
late and conserve the public’s water- 
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power resources. This license has been 
held valid by the Nation’s two highest 
courts, including the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Idaho Power is han- 
dling its own financing and surrendered 
voluntarily tax amortization certificates 
stating it would accept no concessions 
even though they were entitled to them 
under the law. 

In comparing the licensed project 
with the proposed Federal dam, we find 
that the licensed project will produce 
about 5⁄2 billion kilowatt-hours an- 
nually—slightly more than the Federal 
dam and will produce this power at a 
rate substantially lower than the cost of 
production in the Government proposed 
plant. Statements to the effect that the 
Idaho phosphate deposits are in the 
Hells Canyon area is about as true as 
saying Washington, D. C., is in the New 
York area or that Hastings, Nebr., is in 
the Kansas City area. The airline dis- 
tance from the Hells Canyon site to 
Pocatello, which is the nearest phos- 
phate bed and which city contains the 
nearest phosphate plant, is 274 miles. 
The large phosphate deposits are even 
farther away in the southeastern corner 
of Idaho. A new $5 million phosphate 
plant for the Farmers Co-op near Mont- 
pelier is 334 airline miles from the Hells 
Canyon site. Nowhere in the proposal 
to build the dam at Hells Canyon were 
any plans drawn for transmission lines 
to carry electricity to the phosphate 
beds and the staggering cost of any such 
lines has never been estimated. The 
line loss alone would make such a pro- 
posal infeasible, but under no stretch of 
the imagination could the transmission 
be accomplished for less than 2 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. If you add 2 mills to the 
4.3 mill figure, which the Bureau of 
Reclamation has given as the cost of pro- 
ducing a kilowatt-hour of electricity in 
the proposed Hells Canyon plant, you 
have a cost to the Government of at least 
6.3 mills. This is substantially above 
the price being paid for electricity to 
operate the many electric furnaces treat- 
ing phosphate rock in southeastern 
Idaho. 

In discussing the interests of the 
farmers in a Federal dam in order to re- 
ceive so-called cheap fertilizer, the pub- 
lic record shows that for 6 successive 
years the only two large farm organiza- 
tions in the State of Idaho—the State 
Farm Bureau and the Grange—have 
each year gone on record as unalterably 
opposed to the building of the Federal 
project. Claims that by 1960 Nebraska 
farmers would be paying $750,000 more 
for fertilizer because the Federal project 
was not approved this year is hardly de- 
serving of comment. Had Hells Canyon 
been authorized during this session of 
the Congress its building schedule as out- 
lined by the Bureau of Reclamation 
called for completion at the end of the 
eighth year after start of construction, 
which would be 1967. This goal for com- 
pletion was based on annual appropria- 
tions from the Federal Treasury at the 
height of construction in excess of $100 
million per year. 

Nebraskans should more properly have 
been reminded by these proponents that 
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since the project has not been author- 
ized the citizens of our State will save 
$3,364,000 as their pro rata share of the 
ultimate cost without considering the 
fantastic transmission lines probably 
closer to 400 miles in length because of 
the rugged terrain involved. Under a 
single Federal dam the generation of 
power would drop to a maximum of only 
66,000 kilowatts for from 3 to 4 months 
every spring and summer while the reser- 
voir is refilling. Just where the phos- 
phate plants would get their electricity 
during this period is a mystery. 

Nebraska's own Fred Seaton, Secretary 
of the Interior, had this to say about 
Hells Canyon in a letter to Dr. A. L. MIL- 
LER, former chairman and ranking Re- 
publican member of the House Interior 
Committee: 

If S. 555 is enacted, appropriations for the 
next 6 years for reclamation projects will 
have to be 60 percent higher than those ap- 
propriated for the last 6.years. Ten years ago, 
and from time to time since then, the Con- 
gress had a choice between Federal construc- 
tion of the Hells Canyon Dam and the alter- 
native of permitting the Federal Power Com- 
mission to license non-Federal construction. 
During this 10-year period the theoretical 
benefits dramatized by proponents of the 
high dam have been repeatedly considered 
by the Congress. The Congress did not heed 
their pleadings and refused authorization for 
Federal construction. Today we are not faced 
with a theory. As a practical matter, it would 
be impossible to justify to the taxpayers of 
the Nation, overburdened as they are, the ex- 
travagant waste of authorization of Federal 
construction at this time 


It is significant to note, in conclusion, 
that-Democrats joined with the Republi- 
cans in the Interior Committee this year 
to bury this monstrosity. I hope for 
good. Until this became a political mat- 
ter the vote in the House Interior Com- 
mittee was unanimous by Republicans 
and Democrats in rejecting this proposi- 
tion. Certainly wherever private enter- 
prise can do the job, and here is an excel- 
lent example, there is no justification for 
the Government getting into business. 

Evidently the proponents of this legis- 
lation do not wish to adhere to a basic 
policy of Government enunciated by 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The legitimate object of Government is to 
do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done but cannot do at all, or 
cannot so well do, for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities. But in 
all that people can individually do as well 
for themselves, Government ought not to 
interfere. 


Making Cigarette Ads Teil the Truth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 
Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an article 
entitled “Making Cigarette Ads Tell the 


Truth,” which appears in Harper’s maga- 
zine for August. During the recent ex- 
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tensive hearings and investigation con- 
ducted by the Subcommittee on Legal 
and Monetary Affairs of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations we 
found that many cigarette ads were— 
and still are—grossly misleading about 
the effectiveness of filter tips as a pro- 
tection against lung cancer. In this 
article I have set forth some of the find- 
ings of the investigation as well as legis- 
lative recommendations which I will in- 
troduce this week to halt this deceptive 
advertising which attempts to lead the 
American people to believe they are re- 
ceiving protection from the ill effects of 
smoking which in fact they are not 
receiving: 
MAKING CIGARETTE ADS TELL THE TRUTH 
(By Congressman JOHN A. BLATNIK) 


Most scientists now agree that cigarette 
smoking is related to both lung cancer and 
heart disease. The public is uncomfortably 
aware of this fact, but not sure what to do 
about it. Some people have stopped smok- 
ing altogether. In order to overcome this 
trend, much of the current cigarette adver- 
tising is misleading the public into thinking 
that it is getting a protection which really 
isn’t there. And the principal device that is 
used is the filter tip. 

I reached this conclusion after serving as 
chairman of a Congressional subcommittee 
which recently investigated cigarette adver- 
tising. During the hearings I had a unique 
opportunity of listening to the testimony of 
some of the leading cancer experts and of 
examining cigarette advertising—particularly 
for filter-tip cigarettes. It struck me as sig- 
nificant that not one of the cigarette com- 
panies sent a witness to explain to our com- 
mittee the value of filter tips, although they 
had representatives sitting in the audience 
during the hearings. 

I was so alarmed by what I learned that 
I intend to introduce—at about the time this 
magazine reaches the newsstands—a bill to 
protect cigarette smokers from the mislead- 
ing use of the word “filter” and from some 
of the other g misrepresentations in 
tobacco advertisements. 

The whole problem started in 1953 when 
the first scientific reports on cigarette smok- 
ing and lung cancer were published. As a 
result, for the first time in 21 years, cigarette 
sales began to drop. The industry searched 
desperately for an answer and was not long 
in coming up with one: filter tips. About 
this time P. Lorillard had put on the mar- 
ket—and widely advertised—Kent, a king- 
size, filter-tip cigarette. Believing that the 
filter screened out the cancer-producing sub- 
stances, smokers started the big switch. 
Sales of filter-tip Viceroys, long on the 
market, rose. 

Other companies scrambled on the band- 
wagon. The American Tobacco Co., Liggett 
& Myers, Reynolds, and Philip Morris hastily 
introduced their own filter-tip models. And 
as competition between them increased and 
new scientific groups released new and more 
damaging findings on the connection be- 
tween health and the nicotine and tar in 
cigarettes, tobacco advertising become more 
and more extreme in its claims. 

Let us take, for example, the L & M cam- 
paign in the winter of 1954-55. Liggett & 
Myers ads declared: “No filter compares with 
L & M’s pure, white, miracle tip * * * much 
more flavor, much less nicotine.” The obvi- 
ous question is, of course: Less than what? 
In 1955 tests showed that each regular-size 
L & M contained 1.5 milligrams of nicotine 
and 11 milligrams of tar. 

Two years later, when the company was 
Dallyhooing this miracle of the modern mir- 
acle tip, the new regular-size L & M’s had an 
increase of 70 percent in nicotine and 33 
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percent in tar over the 1955 blend: This 
spring the company was advertising that you 
should “light into that live modern flavor 
and you get a more effective filter on today’s 
L & M.” But comparative tests made by 
Consumer Reports in April revealed that 
king-size L & M’s had 17 milligrams of tar— 
scarcely different from L & M in March 1957, 
or in 1955, for that matter. 

The ad is also misleading in another way. 
Most people who see the words “less tars” 
and buy the product do so in the belief that 
they are getting less tar than there is in other 
cigarettes. According to the same Consumer 
Reports tests, of 17 brands tested, 11 had less 
tar than king-size L & M. King Sano had 
40 percent less; Kent, 30 percent less; Marl- 
boro long filter, Old Gold king filter, Old Gold 
straight regular, and Parliament, 18 percent 
less; Philip Morris regular, Tareyton king 
filter, and Viceroy king filter, 12 percent less; 
Lucky Strike regular and Old Gold straight 
long, 6 percent less. To be fair, it must be 
noted that L & M—like many other cigarette 
firms—frequently changes both its filter and 
its tobacco blend. Tests published by the 
Reader’s Digest in July (which are not com- 
parable with the Consumer Reports tests, 
since a different method was used) showed 
that L & M contained substantially less tar 
than it had a year earlier—but that 15 other 
brands contained even less. 


GIMMICKS AND FACTS 


Right here I should perhaps make clear 
that I have no particular feeling about 
L & M’s and that I am 100 percent for adver- 
tising, particularly in a Nation as large and 
heterogeneous as ours with its highly com- 
petitive economy. But I do believe that ad- 
vertising should be honest, and as a Con- 
gressman I intend to do whatever I can do 
to make it so. 

As a matter of fact, some cigarette adver- 
tising is frank and to the point. A few 
months ago the Lorillard Co. advertised Old 
Gold straight (no filter) as “An all-tobacco 
blend of scientifically selected finest natural- 
leaf tobacco having a reduced tar and nico- 
tine content under our previous tobacco.” 
This is a perfectly straight-forward state- 
ment. The comparison is to itself, not its 
competitors, and it says in effect that, if you 
liked Old Gold in the past, you should like it 
even better now because it is milder. 

I feel that if a cigarette has good points, 
like a relatively low or even moderate tar 
and nicotine content, it should stress them 
in its advertising, with the facts to prove 
them. This may seem a pretty self-evident 
proposition, but some companies seem to 
stress irrelevancies. Anyone glancing at the 
recent Philip Morris ads for Marlboro—the 
perpetual tattooed man’s hand holding a 
cigarette—might think they were advertising 
tattooing. Anyone reading the copy would 
glean the information that “white smooth 
ash—the kind Marlboro has—is always a 
sign of good tobacco and a mild smoke.” 
Marlboros have less tar and nicotine than 
some other brands. But the whiteness of 
the ash—which I have been told is due 
primarily to the composition of the paper, 
the physical form of the tobacco, and the 
method of construction of the cigarette—has 
nothing whatever to do with tar content. 

Some advertising men would tell me, I 
suppose, that a gimmick sells more ciga- 
rettes than a flat statement of fact. My 
answer to them is that, in the present state 
of alarm about smoking, I would put my 
money on the flat statement. 

Because it was not in our province, our 
committee did not go on record stating that 
there is a causal relationship between ciga- 
rette smoking, lung cancer, and coronary 
disturbances. But I and others who heard 
the testimony are convinced that there is. 
Iam a habitual smoker, but since the hear- 
ings I have cut my smoking in half. More 
and more of the general public is becoming 
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similarly convinced. This is what the ciga- 
rette companies are up against, and for their 
own good, as well as that of the public, I 
would urge them to remember it in their 
advertising. 


THE SEAL OF APPROVAL 


One series of ads that produced a storm of 
complaints, and resulted in the Federal 
Trade Commission’s taking action, was the 
Parliament campaign featuring the United 
States Testing Co.’s seal of approval. Used 
in newspapers, magazines, and on TV, these 
ads were likely to mislead many smokers 
into thinking the cigarette had Government 
approval. Actually the United States Test- 
ing Co. is a private concern which does com- 
mercial testing for a fee. 

Here, for instance, are the instructions to 
the cameraman for the filming of the TV 
commercial: 

Zoom up pack. Lose bg. Crawl super: 
“The first filter cigarette in the world that 
meets the standards cf the United States 
Testing Co.” 

Simultaneously Mike Wallace was saying: 
“From the Nation’s leading independent re- 
search laboratory comes this important an- 
nouncement: The first filter cigarette in the 
world that meets the standards of the United 
States Testing Co.” 

I submit that the use of the word “na- 
tion” is quite likely to make the listener 
think of the Nation’s Capital, and the phrase 
“standards of the United States Testing Co.” 
to confuse him into believing that Wallace 
was talking about the United States Bureau 
of Standards, a Government testing agency. 
And in addition to the very official-looking 
seal, the early ads also used a picture of the 
entrance to the United States Testing Co—a 
facade that seemed almost as imposing as 
that of the United States Supreme Court. 
After protests, the picture was removed. 

Complaints about the use of the words 
“United States Testing Co.” and the seal have 
been brushed off with the retort that no one 
thinks the United States Steel Corp. is part 
of the Federal Government, so why should 
anybody be confused about the United States 
Testing Co.? The difference is obvious: The 
United States Government does not have a 
steel company, but it does have a testing 
agency. 

THE HAMSTRUNG FTC 

It is the responsibility of the Federal Trade 
Commission to protect consumers from false 
and misleading advertising, but it has been 
doing an inadequate job. In September 
1955, it issued the FTC Cigarette Advertis- 
ing Guide, a 7-point yardstick against which 
cigarette ads could be measured. Among 
other things it prohibited the use of medical 
approval of cigarette smoking and of phony 
testimonials. 

For a time after the Guide appeared the 
companies limited their claims to tobacco 
taste, an apparently innocuous approach 
which turned out to have harmful effects. 
Taught that if a cigarette had a filter the 
smoker was therefore protected from harm- 
ful substances, many people decided that the 
only criterion for choice was taste. 

But the Reader’s Digest and Consumer Re- 
ports tests revealed that filter-tip cigarettes 
often contained more tar and more nicotine 
than the same companies’ regular brands, 
After these were published, and after our 
committee hearings, which received wide- 
spread publicity, smokers began to worry 
again about the effectiveness of filters. The 
cigarette companies—apparently in a desper- 
ate countermove—began to make wilder and 
wilder claims in their advertising. 

When complaints about the Parliament 
campaign decribed above reached the FTC, 
the Commission’s specialists agreed that 
these advertisements were misleading. But 
3 months later they were still appearing. 
FTC's excuse for its inaction was that the 
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company had contract commitments, with 
magazines, newspapers, and TV programs for 
the ads; it apparently never considered that 
the copy could possibly be changed. These 
incidents—added to those revealed at our 
committee hearings—helped persuade me 
that legislation was necessary to safeguard 
the interests of consumers against the on- 
slaught of a $5 billion industry. 

I fully appreciate that the FTC at the 
present time is largely hamstrung. It does 
not have the right to obtain a court injunc- 
tion against tobacco products, as it does 
against food, drugs, devices, and cosmetics. 
I shall, therefore, introduce a bill in Congress 
to include tobacco products under the in- 
junctive powers of the FTC. This auto- 
matically will give the Commission the au- 
thority to apply to the courts for action 
against cigarette advertisers who refuse to 
cooperate. I shall, also, as I mentioned 
earlier, propose a bill regulating the use of 
the word “filter.” 

WHAT FILTER MEANS 


The average smoker naturally believes that 
filters filter out injurious substances in ciga- 
rettes. Therefore he concludes that if a 
company puts out both a filter-tip and a 
regular cigarette, the filtered cigarette should 
contain less tar and nicotine than the regu- 
lar. However, the April tests showed that, 
for instance, American Tobacco Co.'s filter 
tip—Hit Parade—contained 25 percent more 
tar and 29 percent more nicotine than its 
regular, Lucky Strike. The same company’s 
king-size Pall Mall, which advertises that its 
greater length filters the smoke and makes 
it mild, has 25 percent more tar and 24 per- 
cent more nicotine than Lucky Strike. The 
Pall Mall ads which tell the reader that the 
end of the king-size cigarette filters while 
you smoke, don’t mention that the more 
you smoke, the more tar and nicotine you 
get—particularly since Pall Mall had, as of 
last April, one of the highest tar and nico- 
tine contents on the market. But American 
Tobacco Co. has recently been changing its 
product. According to the July Reader's 
Digest, Hit Parade now has one of the lowest 
tar and nicotine contents of any cigarette. 
However, Pall Mall still has very much more 
tar and nicotine than Lucky Strike. 

How is the customer to know? As things 
stand now, he can’t tell when a company 
changes its product. Even an effective filter 
can be made comparatively ineffective if the 
company uses a strong, heavy tobacco with 
a high tar and nicotine content. This is 
precisely what many companies have done 
with their filter cigarettes. But standards 
can be set up. 

According to Dr. Ernst L. Wynder of the 
Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer Re- 
search, who has spent years studying the 
subject, the regular-size cigarette using fairly 
mild tobacco normally yields 18 milligrams 
of tar in its smoke when tested by the 
chloroform-extraction method. If an effec- 
tive filter tip is added, this is reduced about 
40 percent, to 11 milligrams—a significant 
reduction in cancer risk, Dr. Wynder says. 

In my bill I am therefore stipulating that 
the word “filter” be prohibited in advertise- 
ments and on cigarette containers, unless the 
filter screens out enough of the tar and nico- 
tine and results in a product containing no 
more than 11 milligrams of tar when tested 
by the chloroform-extraction method. At 
present this presents a special problem be- 
cause there are more than three different 
methods of measuring tar and nicotine and 
each uses a different scale. This is as if one 
company used Centigrade and another 
Fahrenheit to measure temperature and no 
standard conversion factors were available. 
But both Government and industry are 
aware of these differences, and on February 
26, 1958, the FTC called a 2-day industry 
conference to try to establish standard 
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methods of measuring tar and nicotine. I 
believe that if the industry does not quickly 
agree to this, the FTC or preferably the 
United States Bureau of Standards which has 
facilities should establish a single standard 
of measurement. And it should become ob- 
ligatory. 

I am also introducing legislation to require 
all tobacco companies to state in their ad- 
vertisements and on the labels of their 
packages “Not more than — milligrams of 
tar, not more than — milligrams of nicotine.” 
And since manufacturers change their mix- 
tures or filters from time to time, the law 
should provide that they change their state- 
ments of contents at the same time. Think 
of the smoker’s dilemma. In June 1958, six 
different cigarettes simultaneously were be- 
ing advertised as having the lowest tar con- 
tent of any on the market. 

Something is wrong and the Government 
is not doing a thing to correct it or to in- 
form smokers of the truth. Therefore I am 
asking Congress to appropriate funds for 
the United States Bureau of Standards to 
start testing cigarettes for tar and nicotine. 
This will enable the PTC to learn which com- 
panies are being factual and which are not 
and should result in its taking stronger ac- 
tion against companies using misleading 
ads of this type. 

My labeling legislation would prevent a 
cigarette like Winston from advertising: 
“Fine, mild tobacco, expertly blended and 
specially refined for filter smoking.” Ac- 
cording to the April tests, Winston was one 
of the strongest cigarettes around. It had 
36 percent more tar than Parliament, 58 
percent more than Kent. If it had to specify 
its tar and nicotine content, every smoker 
would know that. According to the July 
Digest tests, Winston is still highest in tar of 
all filter tips. 

And finally, I shall recommend that a 
program to educate school children on the 
cigarette-health problem be conducted by 
the United States Public Health Service and 
the United States Office of Education in co- 
operation with the proper authorities in the 
States. A great deal of cigarette advertis- 
ing is slanted toward young people. The 
Boston Sunday Globe has been running a 
comic strip: “Philip Morris, the cigarette 
with the man’s kind of mildness, presents 
‘Duke’ Handy.” 

While many adults admittedly read comic 
strips, they are primarily designed for the 
young, and in this series Philip Morris obvi- 
ously is putting its arguments before lots of 
young people. 

Camel’s TV commercial has a similar ap- 
peal when it shows Lew Burdette on the 
mound at the Yankee Stadium while the 
announcer intones, “He likes the rich to- 
bacco flavor of Camels. The agreeable mild- 
ness that makes this cigarette so easy to get 
along with.” In other words, Camels don’t 
affect Burdette’s breathing or his athletic 
prowess, and what's good enough for him is 
good enough for you. 

I believe it is the duty of the Federal 
Government to warn boys and girls of the 
dangers of smoking. The Surgeon General 
of the United States has issued two state- 
ments on the causal relationship between 
cigarette smoking and cancer of the lung. 
But neither he nor members of his staff 
have done a job in bringing the story to 
the people. The United States Public Health 
Service has not a single movie, slide film, 
or booklet on cigarette smoking. This is in 
contrast to England, where warnings are 
issued to the general public. 

It's not that I don’t like cigarettes. I 
smoke them. But I believe the American 
public thinks its Government protects it 
from false and misleading advertising. The 
fact is, up to now, the Government has fol- 
lowed a largely hands-off policy as far as 
cigarettes are concerned. It’s time for a 
change, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, people back 
home are really doing some thinking 
these days. They are frightened at the 
growing national debt, wondering if the 
dollar will continue to buy less, disap- 
pointed that taxes are not being reduced, 
alarmed over trends toward bigger and 
costlier Government. 

They realize national defense must be 
supported, but seriously question the 
wisdom of Congress making appropria- 
tions for additional domestic programs 
when, in the face of international unrest, 
our Government is already obligated for 
annual mandatory outlays approaching 
$20 billion. 

They just do not feel that the Congress 
is exercising good fiscal judgment. 

Of course, they are praying that we 
avoid being dragged into another world 
war, but they say it is high time our 
Government demonstrates a show of 
strength in its dealings with the Kremlin. 
They approve sending marines to keep 
face with Chamoun and agree that we 
should act through the U. N. as long as 
that body is capable of performing world 
service. 

Members of Congress should not forget 
that the money they are spending is the 
people’s money and their votes are being 
watched as never before. 


Distinguished World Visitors Beat Path 
to TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the great 
influence of the TVA as a model of 
democracy in action has been pointed 
out by many observers of the world. 
TVA reports that it is receiving critical 
and intensive study by private and gov- 
ernmental organizations throughout the 
civilized world. Hundreds of persons 
are coming to the Tennessee Valley each 
year to see TVA in operation. More 
than half are from countries other than 
the United States. They come to see 
for themselves how this great American 
institution operates and to draw from it 
lessons for application to their own 
lands. 

In this connection and under unani- 
mous consent, I insert in the RECORD 
a tabulation and summary list of special 
distinguished foreign visitors and guests 
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for the past 10 years to the TVA. The 
list follows: 

These special visitors divide themselves 
roughly into two groups. The first and 
smaller one is composed of trainees, who 
come to TVA for varying periods, not in- 
frequently months, and have opportunity 
for observation within the divisions in whose 
work they are particularly interested. The 
second, and numerically greater group, visits 
TVA for periods ranging from 1 day to 
about 2 weeks. 

Almost every profession and interest is 
represented. 

FOREIGN VISITORS TO TVA 


Below is a tabulation of visits by non- 
citizens for the past 10 fiscal years: 


General 
study 


Fiscal year 
visitors 


Fifa po joy 90)9 


BEEEE PEER 
TEVKRERBSS 


Some of the outstanding visitors include: 

The Prime Minister of Afghanistan, Sardar 
Mohammed Doud, June 1958. 

Ambassador Ben Aboud, of Morocco, March 
1957. 

The President of the General Assembly of 
Morocco, El Mahdi Ben Barka, March 1957. 

The President of the Republic of Vietnam, 
Ngo Dinh Diem, May 1957. 

The Deputy Premier of Burma, U Ba Swe, 
and Madam Ba Swe, December 1957. 

Prince Albert of Leige, brother of the King 
of Belgium, in November 1955. 

Prime Minister U Nu, of Burma, in July 
1955. 

Ambassador Gaganvihari Mehta, India, 
Ambassador to the United States, in May 
1954. 

Ambassador Eikichi Araki, Japan, Am- 
bassador to the United States, in December 
1953. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Eban, of Israel, in 
May 1953. 

Muhammed Qudrat-I-Khuda, Minister of 
Defense, of Pakistan, in December 1952. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Feridun C. Erkin, of 
Turkey, in October 1952. 

Adm. Renato de Almeida Guillobei, Secre- 
tary of the Brazilian Navy, in September 
1952. 

Former Prime Minister Hans Hetoft, of 
Denmark, and Ambassador Henrik de Kauff- 
mann, of Denmark, in July 1952. 

Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard, Ne- 
therlands, in April 1952. 

Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion, of Is- 
Tael, in May 1951. 

Prime Minister Joseph Pholien, of Belgium, 
in April 1951. 

President Gabriel Gonzales Videla, of Chile, 
in April 1950. 

Dr. Franz Bluecher, Vice Chancellor, of 
West Germany, in February 1950. 

Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
of India, in October 1949. 

President Enrico Gaspar Dutra, of Brazil, 
in May 1949. 

Right Honorable Hector McNeil, British 
Minister of State, in April 1949. 

The Khan of Kalat, ruler of Kalat, Pakis- 
tan, in April 1949. 

Prince Charles, Regent of Belgium, in April 
1948. 

Abdel Meguid Pasha Saleh, Egyptian Min- 
ister of Public Works, in July 1947. 
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Prince Seif Al-Islam, Abdullah Hamidud- 
din, of Yemen, in July 1947. 

President Miguel Aleman, of Mexico, in 
May 1947. 


National Defense Education Bill To Come 
Before the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend Chairman CARL ELLIOTT and 
members of the House Subcommittee on 
Special Education for drafting the na- 
tional-defense education bill which will 
soon come before the House for con- 
sideration. 

This is the first time that legislation to 
provide scholarships and loans for well 
qualified but needy students has been 
reported out of committee in the House, 
although some of us have been pressing 
for such a bill for a long time. Shortly 
after taking my seat as a Member of the 
House in the 83d Congress, I filed a bill 
which would establish a Federal scholar- 
ship loan program. I filed the bill again 
in the 84th Congress and in the 85th 
Congress, the latest bill number being 
H.R. 95. Iam very pleased to know that 
the House Education Committee has in- 
corporated my scholarship loan feature 
anig the National Defense Education 

ill. 

Mr. Speaker, since I filled H. R. 95 
in January 1957, the need for a broader 
Federal scholarship program has been 
sharply brought into focus by the scien- 
tific advances made by the Soviets with 
the launching of their first earth satel- 
lite. As I told the members of the Edu- 
cation Subcommittee in January, the 
problem of financing higher education 
for the vast number of exceptionally 
bright American high-school graduates 
transcends all of the other problems with 
which this Nation is faced because of the 
cold war. 

I think that these young people should 
be given the opportunity to develop 
their intellectual potential, not only for 
their own benefit, but for the benefit of 
their growing country and the free 
world. If the United States is going to 
remain ahead of the Soviets in the pres- 
ent race for survival, it cannot afford to 
lose its vast reservoir of brainpower in 
the fields of engineering, science, and 
the humanities merely because these 
young Americans cannot pay for a col- 
lege education. 

To meet this emergency, Mr. Speaker, 
I think that the Federal Government 
has now got to establish some direct 
Federal scholarships and student loans 
for young Americans who have achieved 
brilliant records in private, parochial, 
and public high schools. However, as a 
permanent program, I am still in favor 
of a Federal scholarship revolving fund 
from which loans can be made to stu- 
dents sincerely desiring a college educa- 
tion in the years ahead, 
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Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize 
again that I am wholeheartedly in 
favor of the national defense education 
bill and will vote for it when it comes to 
the floor of the House. I certainly hope 
that the Rules Committee will grant a 
hearing on this legislation soon and 
clear the measure for House action. 


The Crisis in the Middle East and Our 
Declining Influence in International 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a newsletter commenting on this 
Nation’s declining influence in interna- 
tional relations. The newsletter follows: 


THE CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND OUR 
DECLINING INFLUENCE IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


The action of the President in sending 
American troops to Lebanon in the Near 
East is an action fraught with grave dangers 
and consequences. But the failure to act 
would have indicated weakness on our part 
and the President's decisiveness and forth- 
rightness has undoubtedly won the support 
of a majority of our citizens. 

Our Nation is committed both legally and 
morally to help our friends and allies main- 
tain their independence and resist Com- 
munist aggression. The murder of the 
leaders and citizens of Iraq and the coup to 
take over the Government of that country 
were merely the latest and most extreme of 
a whole series of Communist-inspired moves 
to take over the Arab nations one by one. To 
fail to prevent this movement from spreading 
would be to surrender and to yield to Com- 
munist aggression. 

American troops were sent to Lebanon at 
the request of the Lebanese Government and 
following our country’s promise to provide 
such assistance when needed and requested. 
Our failure to live up to this commitment 
would in effect be telling the entire world— 
friends, neutrals and enemies alike—that 
our solemn pledges are empty words. The 
President’s action, therefore, should reassure 
our allies and friends and strengthen their 
own determination to preserve their inde- 
pendence and to resist Communist infiltra- 
tion. 

In view of the current development in the 
Middle East it is appropriate to review briefiy 
our international standing at this time. One 
of the most dismaying developments of re- 
cent years has been the steady loss of confi- 
dence and respect our Nation has suffered 
throughout the world. 

As we know, the President has just re- 
turned from Canada on a mission of trying 
to restore the cordial friendship and under- 
standing we once enjoyed with our neigh- 
bor to the north. A few months ago, the 
Vice President, on a neighborly good will 
mission, was jeered and stoned in several 
South American countries where once we 
enjoyed the greatest good will as the result 
of Judge Cordell Hull’s good neighbor policy. 
In the East, about the same time, the Re- 
public of Indonesia which was established 
with our help and encouragement, seems 
today to trust us far less than the Commu- 
nist Chinese. In Africa our libraries have 
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been destroyed. In the North Atlantic the 
Parliament of Iceland has formally re- 
quested us to recall our troops stationed 
there for mutual defense. England and 
France did not have enough confidence in 
us 2 years ago to consult with us or even 
to inform us when they landed troops in 
Egypt. Now we have witnessed the con- 
vulsions in the Near East where the Arabian 
peoples, who once looked to us with hope, 
are turning against the United States. 

The President’s action now in living up 
to our solemn commitments will not win the 
complete approval of all. But it evidences 
a return to positive leadership and can help 
us win back the respect and confidence of 
the Free World providing America remains 
constant in our friendship and our devotion 
to democracy. 

This has been the purpose of the mutual- 
security program. The mere spending of 
money under this program will not alone 
win us true friendship. Fewer dollars and 
more understanding of the needs and prob- 
lems of other nations and people would do a 
far better job. 

As a matter of fact, it can be said that 
the crisis in the Near East is the result of 
manipulating foreign-aid funds without 
real understanding. It will be recalled that 
Egypt had a dream of lifting its economic 
conditions by building a TVA-like devel- 
opment on the Nile River. We encouraged 
them in this great plan and promised help 
in financing the building of the Aswan Dam. 
Then in a momentary spirit of anger our 
State Department withdrew our offer of help. 
Egypt then turned to Russia which encour- 
aged the Egyptian leader Nasser to take over 
the Suez Canal and to stimulate the con- 
vulsions in the neighboring Arab States 
that led to the present crisis. Thus we lost 
the opportunity to lead the people of the 
Middle East to a better life and permitted 
them to be intoxicated by Russia with the 
heady wine of Pan-Arabic imperialism. 

Our Nation will back the President in the 
present crisis and we all hope that his 
forthright action will calm the crisis. But 
we must realize that armed force and money 
alone will not bring back the confidence and 
respect of the world. We must prove our 
ideals and principles and spoken words by 
living up to them and backing them with ac- 
tion both at home and abroad. 


Poles in the United States—The 350th 
Anniversary of Their Settling in 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the earliest 
Polish settlers in this country arrived in 
October 1608 in Jamestown, Va., just 
1 year after the founding of this his- 
toric town. That is the first landmark 
of Poles in America, and I am indeed 
glad that its 350th anniversary is being 
celebrated this year. 

We do not know with certainty how 
many Poles were in that immigrant first 
group; probably they were not more than 
a handful. It is said that they were 
brought here “as experts and instructors 
in the manufacture of glass and pitch, 
tar and other products” which Poland 
exported to England in those days. Near 
Jamestown they built a glass furnace, 
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and in a short time they were able to 
send to England the first samples of their 
work; these were the first products of 
American industry. Thus the earliest 
Polish settlers in America were artisans 
and technicians, and as such they con- 
tributed greatly to the birth and growth 
of certain industries here even in those 
early days. 

The Poles also distinguished them- 
selves as brave soldiers. Their descend- 
ants have turned out to be among the 
best and bravest fighters in defense of 
this country. It is stated that the first 
instance of their bravery in America is 
recorded in the year 1609. In that year 
when the Indians had set an ambush to 
kill Capt. John Smith, it was a group 
of Poles who saved his life. But the 
daring, bravery, and their devotion to 
the cause of freedom and independence 
was fully demonstrated in our Revolu- 
tionary War. It is hardly necessary to 
narrate in detail the deeds and accom- 
plishment of Thaddeus Kosciusko and 
Casimir Pulaski, the bravest and most 
illustrious of Poles, whose noble deeds 
are enshrined in the annals of this 
country. In a sense we can hardly do 
as much for Poland as these two Poles 
did for America during her fight for 
independence. 

Thus long before the independence of 
this country, and ever since then, the 
Poles have been very active in their con- 
structive work. Today many million 
Americans of Polish descent are among 
our most patriotic, public-spirited, and 
loyal citizens. They have, in the course 
of their long history here, contributed 
immensely, and in many instances with 
great distinction, to our civilization. I 
am extremely glad and proud to par- 
ticipate in this historic celebration, the 
350th anniversary of the first Polish 
settlement in America. 


Nikita, Go Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I see 
where Nikita Khrushchev is finally about 
to get his wish fulfilled for a summit 
conference and we shall be “privileged” 
to have him in New York at the United 
Nations. 

It is too bad that we fell for another 
trick of this demon of propaganda. We 
all know that Nikita Khrushchev is out 
to destroy us; he does not come to us 
with any serious or genuine proposals 
for world peace. For this reason, I say 
that he is unwelcome in any part of the 
United States, and he is most certainly 
unwelcome in New York City. 

I would have preferred that, if we had 
to meet with him, such meeting take 
place in neutral territory. There, if he 
proved to be a bluff—which I believe he 
is—we could walk out on him. I ask 
you in all seriousness, however, how 
could we walk out on him when he is 
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in our own home? If we did that, he 
would score another propaganda victory 
and we would become the laughingstock 
of the world. What remains for us to 
do, therefore, is to follow a strict agenda 
prepared in advance, and when that is 
completed to get him out of our country 
as fast as he came here, 

It would be well for our leaders to 
avoid much personal contact with him, 
other than what is absolutely necessary. 
There should be no posing for pictures 
with smiling Nikita. There should be 
no comradeship and elbow rubbing with 
him over an alcoholic drink or two or 
three. Inside the closed-door meeting 
with him, President Eisenhower should 
treat him with the proper respect due 
him as a visitor in our country, but, at 
the same time, the President should in- 
form Mr. Khrushchev in no uncertain 
terms that we shall not allow him to 
chew up one small nation after another, 
piece by piece—spelled p-i-e-c-e—from 
one side of his mouth, while he talks 
peace—p-e-a-c-e—from the other side of 
his mouth. 

In short, Mr. Khrushchey is not wel- 
come here because he does not come as 
a friend, 


Bounty Proposed on Predatory Dogfish 
Shark To Lessen This Menace to Com- 
mercial and Sports Fish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I am informed that dogfish 
shark during recent years have multi- 
plied so enormously as to become a great 
menace to the salmon and other com- 
mercial and sports fish and to the crab- 
bing industry. Dogfish shark are preda- 
tory. They live upon salmon and other 
fish and crab, especially the small ones, 
and consume enormous numbers of these 
commercial and sports fish each year. 

The menace of these predatory shark 
is especially great and growing in the 
waters of the North Pacific—the Colum- 
bia River, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor, 
and Puget Sound—and also, I am told, in 
the waters along the New England coast. 
Also, these shark often foul and destroy 
fishing gear. 

The great damage being done the com- 
mercial and sports fish by these preda- 
tory dogfish shark certainly suggests that 
the menace be brought under control to 
preserve the commercial and sports fish 
in our North Pacific and New England 
waters, 

I have introduced a bill which proposes 
that the Federal Government pay a $10 a 
ton bounty on dogfish shark. 

In 1944 shark livers were in great de- 
mand as a source of vitamin A and fish- 
ermen sought them with great zeal. In 
that year 23,000 tons of these dogfish 
shark were taken in western waters. 
Since that time, however, synthetic 
sources for vitamin A have been discov- 
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ered, and the demand for shark livers so 
lessened that it is scarcely profitable for 
fishermen to fish for these predatory 
dogfish shark. Since dogfish shark fish- 
ing has been largely abandoned, the an- 
nual take has greatly decreased and 
dogfish shark have multiplied enor- 
mously with the result that the menace 
of these predatory fish to the commer- 
oa and sports fish has multiplied many- 
old. 

If my bill is enacted into law and in- 
creases the dogfish shark take by fisher- 
men to that of the highest year of 
record—23,000 tons in 1944—the total 
cost of the bill would be only $230,000. 

Since each dogfish shark each year 
eats many times its own weight of com- 
mercial and sports fish, the saving of 
edible fish easily will have a value of 
many millions of dollars annually, The 
small sum paid out in bounties for the 
destruction of these predatory fish will 
prove a most profitable investment. 

I hope legislation of this type will get, 
in these closing days of Congress, 
prompt attention from the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 


A True American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the pleasure last Thursday of renewing 
my friendship with a distinguished and 
patriotic American, Maj. Gen. Julius 
Klein, retired, of Chicago. The occasion 
was the appearance of General Klein 
as a witness before the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, which is considering 
the International Agreement between 
the United States and the European 
Atomic Energy- Community. General 
Klein, who recently returned from a 
2-month series of conferences with 
prominent officials in Western Europe, 
made a very excellent statement. It is 
certainly one we can take into serious 
consideration, and I am happy to note 
that the complete text appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 24. I 
commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, I knew General Klein 
in the South Pacific. I knew him as a 
lieutenant colonel, colonel, and a gen- 
eral. I have known on many occasions 
where he has served his country. One 
occasion that comes to my mind was 
when General Klein, at his own expense, 
conducted a study mission in Europe as a 
consultant to the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate. That was in 
1954, and General Klein visited England, 
France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, the German Democratic Republic, 
the Saar, Austria, Italy, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, Spain, Luxembourg, 
Scandinavia, and the Vatican. He 
talked to literally hundreds of men and 
women in all walks of life, seeking in- 
formation of value to his country. The 
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report he later made to the Senate com- 
mittee was hailed by Democrats and 
Republicans alike as of outstanding im- 
portance in the study of our military 
establishments and needs abroad. 

A man of General Klein’s caliber and 
ability is certainly well qualified to speak 
to us of the vital place that Euratom 
occupies in the efforts of the Free World 
to promote the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

We all have a right to be proud of 
the long and distinguished record of 
General Klein’s service to our country. 


- Army officer, leader of veterans’ organi- 


zations, war correspondent, editor, pub- 
lic-relations counsel, motion-picture 
executive, investigator of subversive ac- 
tivities in the United States, adviser to 
both executive and legislative branches 
of Government, General Klein has, in- 
deed, given many lives to his country, 

He was the youngest American war 
correspondent in World War I, after 
which he enlisted in the Army. In 1933 
while the country was at peace, General 
Klein joined the Illinois National Guard, 
where he headed the investigation of 
subversive activities in the Middle West 
in 1933 and 1934. He again entered ac- 
tive Army service in 1941, and spent most 
of World War II in the South Pacific as 
a colonel under Genera] MacArthur. He 
was twice decorated for heroism. He 
was separated from the Army in 1946 
after serving as special assistant to the 
Secretary of War. Not satisfied with a 
well-earned period of leisure, General 
Klein became the commanding officer 
of an important unit of the Illinois Na- 
tional Guard, He achieved the rank of 
major general for his dedicated and val- 
uable work in the National Guard since 
1946. Included in his many postwar ac- 
tivities is his participation in the Ameri- 
can Legion, Disabled American Veterans, 
AMVETS, and Jewish War Veterans (na- 
tional commander). 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
future welfare of this country depends 
upon our ability to produce leaders of the 
caliber, integrity, and dedication to pub- 
lic duty of Gen. Julius Klein. 


Tucker Sno-Cats in the Antarctic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I should like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the article entitled 
“An Epic Journey Across the Antarctic” 
appearing in the August 4, 1958 edition 
of Life magazine. 

In a series of beautiful color shots, 
the story is told of the first land cross- 
ing of the Antarctic Continent by a 
motorized British expedition. That ex- 
pedition was lead by geologist Dr. 
Vivan Fuchs. 

The stalwart Britishers traveled in 
Tucker Sno-Cats which are made in 
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Medford, Oreg. I have on earlier occa- 
sions discussed these intrepid snow and 
mud tamers, but this is the first occa- 
sion I have had to see color pictures of 
the vehicles at work. 
Snow, crevasse, ice were no deterrents. 
The Fuchs expedition ended— 


Says Life— 
as the triumphant finish is celebrated with 
flags as two fuel-laden sleds, drawn by a 
snow cat and fiying Royal Navy flags, slide 
into Scott Base. 


A Bill To Grant Certain Tax Exemptions 
to Those Homeowners Who Modernize 
Their Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, as one travels the 3,200 miles 
across the continent from ocean to ocean, 
as I do twice a year, he beholds every- 
where along the way in almost every 
city, town, and village and in the rural 
areas too, old, rundown, and delapidated 
homes that desperately are in need of 
repair and modernization. The Library 
of Congress tells me there are 6 million 
or more such homes in the United States. 

Were these homes to be modernized, 
the entire Nation would undergo a face- 
lifting. The landscape would become 
brighter and cleaner. Substandard liv- 
ing quarters would largely disappear. 
Multitudes of families would have bright- 
er and healthier quarters in which to 
live. The general health and happiness 
of communities would be improved. The 
modernization of these homes, or a siz- 
able number of them, also would provide 
hundreds of thousands additional jobs 
for building tradesmen of all kinds: car- 
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penters, painters, plumbers, electricians, 
brickmasons, and so forth. The pro- 
gram would create an enormous outlet 
for building materials of all kinds: lum- 
ber, plywood, lath, shingles, brick, and 
so forth. 

I introduced in this Congress on 
June 19, 1958, a bill, H. R. 13044, which 
if enacted into law will result in the 
modernization, I think, of at least a mil- 
lion of these rundown homes a year and 
at small or no loss in tax revenues to the 
Federal Government. 

Here is what the Mack bill—H. R. 
13044—if enacted will do. 

Under present law a citizen is allowed 
a certain amount of income tax deduc- 
tion on money the family spends for 
medical and hospital care each year. My 
bill allows similar income tax deductions 
for money spent by the family in mod- 
ernizing its owner-occupied home. 

Here is how the bill would work: If 
a homeowner’s family has a gross annual 
income of $5,000, the homeowner gets 
no income tax credit for the first 3 per- 
cent—$150—spent on home repairs. If 
he spends $1,000 he receives a tax credit 
of $850; if he spends $2,000 he gets a 
tax credit of $1,850 and if he spends $2,- 
300 or more he receives the maximum 
credit of $2,000. 

There is a minimum of 6 million homes 
in the Nation in need of modernization. 
The average cost of these modernization 
jobs, it is estimated, will be about $3,000. 
If the Mack bill—H. R. 13044—generates 
the modernization of 1 million homes, 
it will create $3 billion of new and addi- 
tional nome repair work. If every one 
of these million homeowners were to re- 
ceive the maximum tax exemption credit 
of $2,000, this would mean a total tax 
credit to homeowners of $2 billion. 

The average citizen’s tax rate is about 
25 percent. Therefore, homeowners who 
took advantage of the $2 billion in tax 
credits by modernizing their homes 
would receive total net tax reductions 
of about $500 million. 

On first study this would seem to cost 
the Federal Government a loss of $500 
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millions in tax revenues. As a matter of 
fact it would reduce tax revenues only 
a tiny fraction of this $500 million for 
the following reasons: 

First. The home modernization pro- 
gram would generate hundreds of thou- 
sands of additional jobs and increase the 
earnings for building tradesmen. Those 
who get the additional work will have 
larger earnings and will pay more in- 
come taxes to the Government, 

Second. Businessmen and corporations 
dealing in building materials and sup- 
plies will enjoy higher earnings and pay 
more taxes. 

Third. The realty values of homes 
modernized will be increased and these 
homes will be taxed more for support of 
local government; State, county, city, 
and school districts. 

Fourth. The modernization program 
by lessening unemployment will relieve 
the drain on unemployment reserves. 

Fifth. The increased employment and 
sales generated by this program will in- 
crease the prosperity of all industry and 
business and thereby result in more tax 
money flowing into the Federal Treasury 
from every source. 

I intend to reintroduce this bill—the 
Mack bill, H. R. 13044—in January of 
next year. 

I urge that home building contractors, 
members of the building trades unions, 
and dealers in and producers of building 
materials of all kinds give careful study 
to my proposal. If they believe the idea 
sound and desirable, I urge that they 
discuss the Mack bill—H. R. 13044—with 
their associates and through their asso- 
ciations and unions pass resolutions urg- 
ing enactment of the Mack bill by the 
86th Congress which will convene in 
January. I, as Congressman, will use 
such resolutions to promote support by 
Congressmen of my bill. Such resolu- 
tions, or letters, I assure you, will be most 
helpful in obtaining enactment of this 
bill, and I am sure will help add mate- 
rially to the prosperity of the Nation as 
well as providing the American people 
with a vast number of better homes. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, JuLy 29, 1958 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, we thank Thee for 
the sweet refreshment of sleep, restoring 
the frayed edges of care, and for the 
fresh vigor to meet the new day. 

Across all its toiling hours, O Thou 
Great Companion of our pilgrim way, 
keep our hearts with Thee, as once more 
those who here speak and act for the 
Nation face vexing national and global 
problems which tax their utmost to solve. 

While they heed the judgments of 
those who share with them the responsi- 
bilities of statecraft, teach them to test 
all things by their own conscience and by 
the teachings and Spirit of the One who 
alone is our Master. 

Strengthen our every weakness; calm 
our anxieties; control our ill tempers. 


Save us from fear and cynicism; and in 

these times that try men’s souls, make us 

worthy of these demanding times, that 

cry aloud for wisdom and character. 

Å We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
men. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
onay, July 28, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, under the rule, there will be the 


usual morning hour, for the transac- 
tion of routine business. I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, to 
be a representative to the 13th session of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations; 

MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, United States Sena- 
tor from the State of Montana, to be a rep- 
resentative to the 13th session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations; 

Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, United States 
Senator from the State of Iowa, to be a rep- 
resentative to the 13th session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations; 

Herman Phieger, of California, to be a rep- 
resentative to the 13th session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations; 

George McGregor Harrison, of Ohio, to be 
a representative to the 13th session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations; 

James J. Wadsworth, of New York, to be 
an alternate representative to the 13th ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations; 

Miss Marian Anderson, of Connecticut, to 
be an alternate representative to the 13th 
session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations; 

Watson W. Wise, of Texas, to be an alter- 
nate representative to the 13th session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations; 

Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, of New York, to be an 
alternate representative to the 13th session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations; and 

Irving Salomon, of California, to be an 
alternate representative to the 13th session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

Ninety-seven postmaster nominations. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nomination on the calendar will be 
stated. 


CIRCUIT COURTS, TERRITORY OF 
HAWAIL 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Harry R. Hewitt, of Hawaii, to be 
fifth judge of the first circuit, circuit 
courts, Territory of Hawaii. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of this nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


LT. GEN, CLAIRE L. CHENNAULT 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think that all of us read with a 
sense of deep loss of the death of Gen. 
Claire Chennault. He was one of the 
most colorful and at the same time one 
of the most dedicated of Americans. He 
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used his indomitable courage and his 
tremendous determination to fight the 
enemies of America, and he was one of 
our most effective soldiers. 

We Texans are proud of General Chen- 
nault as a native of our State. But he 
belonged to all America; and the hearts 
of Americans everywhere are with his 
loved ones in this trying hour. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 

A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
appropriation “Executive Mansion and 
Grounds” for the fiscal year 1959, had been 
apportioned on a basis which indicates the 
necessity for a supplemental or deficiency 
appropriation; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO FEES PAID 
TO CERTAIN PERSONS MAKING DELIVERY OF 
SpPEcIAL-DELIVERY MAIL 
A letter from the Postmaster General, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend section 3 of the act of March 2, 

1931 (46 Stat. 1469), to increase the fees to be 

paid as compensation to certain persons 

making delivery of special-delivery mail 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the petition of Meyer C. Rosen- 
feld, of Los Angeles, Calif., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to grant 
statehood for Hawaii; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. GOLDWATER, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

8.4167. A bill to authorize the lease of 
Papago tribal land to the National Science 
Foundation and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
2011). 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 4010. A bill to provide for the receipt and 
disbursement of funds, and for continuation 
of accounts when there is a vacancy in the 
office of the disbursing officer for the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 2035) ; 

S. 4059. A bill to amend Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1958 in order to change the 
name of the office established under such 
plan (Rept. No. 2012); 

H.R. 8859. An act to quiet title and pos- 
session with respect to certain real property 
in the county of Humboldt, State of Cali- 
fornia (Rept. No. 2036); 

H. R. 11933. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of interests of the United States in 
and to uranium, thorium, and other mate- 
rials in certain tracts of land situated in 
Jackson County, Miss. (Rept. No. 2037); and 

H. R. 12938. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of an interest of the United States 
in and to fissionable materials in a tract of 
land in Leon County, Fla. (Rept. No. 2038). 
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By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with an amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 5949. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States located at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital near Amarillo, Tex., to Potter 
County, Tex. (Rept. No. 2039). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, without amend- 
ment; 

S. 4014. A bill to require that a certain tract 
of land in Walla Walla, Wash., be disposed of 
on an individual lot basis (Rept. No. 2033); 
and 

H. R. 11694. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States situated in Clallam County, Wash., to 
the Department of Natural Resources, State 
of Washington (Rept. No. 2034). 

By Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H.R. 8522. An act to amend and clarify 
the reemployment provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2030). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H. J. Res. 424. Joint resolution to improve 
the administration of justice by authorizing 
the Judicial Conference of the United States 
to establish institutes and joint councils on 
sentencing, to provide additional methods 
of sentencing, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 2013). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2216. A bill for the relief of John C, 
Walsh (Rept. No. 2014); 

H. R. 1283. An act for the relief of Charles 
T. Crowder (Rept. No. 2015); 

H.R. 1317. An act for the relief of Ralph 
N. Meeks (Rept. No. 2016); 

H. R. 1435. An act for the relief of John I. 
Strong (Rept. No. 2017); 

H. R. 1602. An act for the relief of Lillian 
Cummings (Rept. No. 2018); 

H. R. 4768. An act to quiet title and pos- 
session with respect to certain real property 
in the county of San Jacinto, Tex., and au- 
thorizing named parties to bring suit for 
title and possession of same (Rept. No. 2019); 

H. R.6595. An act for the relief of Markus 
H. Teitel (Rept. No. 2020); 

H.R. 7293. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Carl F. Dykeman (Rept. No. 2021); 

H. R.8231. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Navy at 
the United States Naval Gun Factory, Wash- 
ington D. C. (Rept. No. 2022); 

H. R. 8833. An act for the relief of S. A. 
Romine (Rept. No, 2023); 

H.R. 10094. An act for the relief of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. (Rept. No. 
2024); 

H.R. 10220. An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam E. Nash (Rept. No. 2025); 

H.R. 10416. An act for the relief of J. 
Henry Ennen and others (Rept. No. 2026); 

H. R. 11203. An act for the relief of the 
State House, Inc, (Rept. No. 2027); and 

H. R. 12063. An act for the relief of Gerald 
Early (Rept. No. 2028). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 540. A bill for the relief of the Board of 
National Mission of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America (Rept. No. 
2029). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments: 

S. 4021. A bill to establish the United 
States Study Commission on the Savannah, 
Altamaha, St. Marys, Apalachicola-Chatta- 
hoochee, and Alabama-Coosa River Basins, 
and intervening areas (Rept. No. 2031). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, with amendments: 

S. 3460. A bill to govern the salaries and 
personnel practices for teachers, certain 
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school officers, and other employees of the 
dependents schools of the Department of De- 
fense in foreign countries, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2032). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S.3185. A bill to promote the conservation 
of migratory fish and game by requiring 
certain approval by the Secretary of the 
{nterior of licenses issued under the Federal 
Power Act (Rept. No. 2040). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 4195. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the placing of children 
in family homes, and for other purposes,” 
approved April 22, 1944, as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

8.4196. A bill to amend the Intercoastal 
Shipping Act, 1933 (47 Stat. 1425), as amend- 
ed, to authorize incorporation of contract 
terms by reference in short-form documents; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 4197. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, so as to exempt from 
customs duties and internal revenue taxes 
supplies for certain vessels and aircraft en- 
gaged in trade between the mainland of the 
United States and the State of Alaska; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. LONG (for himself and Mr. 
ELLENDER) : 

§.4198. A bill to provide for the disposal 
of federally owned property of the Hanson 
Co. and Houma Canals, Louisiana, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1930, RELATING TO IMPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN ARTICLES FOR RE- 
LIGIOUS PURPOSES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. POTTER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 9509) to amend para- 
graph 1774 of the Tariff Act of 1930 with 
respect to the importation of certain 
articles for religious purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed, 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 
30, 1959—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BEALL submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 13450) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

Statement by him on the bill providing 
scholarships, fellowships, and other educa- 
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tional assistance; and editorial entitled 
“School Aid: Index of Concern,” published 
in the Christian Science Monitor of July 
26, 1958. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

Letter by him to Mr. Win Freund, city 
editor, Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald, rela- 
tive to news item regarding use of United 
States Air Force planes. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the information of the Senate, 
as soon as the morning hour is con- 
cluded, I shall suggest the absence of a 
quorum. I hope there will be time for a 
quorum call before the 11:30 appearance 
of the Premier of Italy. 

Thereafter, we expect to dispose of the 
unfinished business, Calendar No. 1831, 
Senate bill 4100, to provide for the in- 
creased use of agricultural products for 
industrial purposes. 

Then we expect to have the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1759, House bill 8308, the humane 
slaughter bill. 

Then, if possible, we wish to obtain an 
agreement in regard to the resolutions 
on the United Nations, submitted by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
and reported from the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

When we dispose of those measures, we 
expect to have the Senate take up the 
Department of Defense appropriation 
bill. There will be a brief explanatory 
statement, but no votes on that bill are 
expected to be held today. We expect 
to have the Senate convene at an early 
hour tomorrow, and hope that it will be 
possible for the Senate to take final 
action on that bill tomorrow. 

The supplemental appropriation bill 
and the mutual security appropriation 
bill are still before the Appropriations 
Committee. It is rather difficult for the 
committee to take final action on those 
bills until the Senate has acted on the 
Department of Defense appropriation 
bill because the committee’s members 
desire to be in the Chamber during the 
consideration of the defense measure. 

Pending in the committees is a long list 
of bills and other measures on which we 
hope to have the Senate take final action 
before this session concludes its delibera- 
tions. 

A substantial number of bills which 
both Houses of Congress have passed are 
in conference, and it will be necessary 
for the Senate to act upon the confer- 
ence reports on them. Included among 
them are the reciprocal-trade bill and 
other important measures. 

Mr. President, this has been one of the 
most productive and one of the most 
constructive sessions of Congress in the 
27 years I have been in Washington. It 
has been productive and constructive 
because there has been a minimum of 
partisanship. I doubt that there are 
three bills the Senate has passed this 
session for the passage of which the Re- 
publicans could not claim as much credit 
as the Democrats. We have worked to- 
gether as pro-Americans, instead of pro- 
Republicans or pro-Democrats. 

Mr. President, there are many who 
desire to look into a crystal ball and 
speculate on what the Congress will do. 
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I am not one of those. I do not know 
when the session will end. I simply 
know, first, that I think Congress will 
remain in session as long as it needs 
to, in order to do the job required of 
it. Much remains to be done; and I 
expect the Congress to be here for some 
time, perhaps considerably past the Au- 
gust 7 or August 9 deadline about which 
we have read in the newspapers, be- 
cause Congress will not end its session 
until it does what it needs to do. 

As regards the type of concurrent 
resolution which the two Houses will 
adopt at the close of the session, my 
voice is only one in this body; but, so 
far as I am concerned, I have never 
believed that the Congress has to peep 
over the shoulder of the President to 
determine when the Congress should 
reassemble. When we reach the point 
that we cannot trust the President to 
recall Congress when it needs. to be re- 
called, in this day of rapid communica- 
cation and transportation, the country 
will be in bad shape. 

Therefore, Mr. President, so far as I 
am concerned, and speaking only for 
myself, I have no desire to vest in my- 
self or in any other leader or supposed 
leader the authority now vested in the 
President; and I am prepared to vote 
for a concurrent resolution to have the 
Congress adjourn sine die. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

_ Mr. LONG. In the case of the im- 
portant bills on which the Senator from 
Texas hopes to have the Senate act at 
this session, I hope he will use his best 
efforts to see to it that the Senate has 
an opportunity to consider the bill re- 
lating to social security, which I un- 
derstand will be considered in the next 
day or two by the House of Represent- 
atives. It seems to me it is a very sig- 
nificant piece of proposed legislation, 
and I certainly hope the session will not 
end before it is considered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I join the 
Senator from Louisiana in that hope; 
and I will join him in the attempt to 
get the bill before the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
from Texas have any plan in regard to 
having the Senate consider, before the 
adjournment, Calendar No. 1980, Senate 
Resolution 330, which would authorize a 
study of United States relations with the 
other American republics? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I plan to dis- 
cuss it with the minority leader, and to 
have it brought before the Senate at the 
earliest possible date. I hope the Senate 
will approve the resolution, because its 
approval is essential to the national 
welfare. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas. I hope he will make a 
decision soon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have al- 
ready made a decision. I will bring the 
resolution before the Senate at the 
earliest possible date, which I hope will 
be soon. I expect to confer with the 
minority leader about it, because in that 
way we can save time. 
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But I have expressed myself publicly, 
both before and after the resolution was 
reported, as being in favor of its adop- 
tion; and I shall do all I can to have it 
brought before the Senate and adopted 
by the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Can the Senator 
from Texas inform me whether the 
minority leader is opposed to the resolu- 
tion, and whether there will be any difi- 
culty about it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall talk 
to the minority leader, as I do, in the 
usual, routine manner. The minority 
leader is a man of great frankness and 
candor, and I am sure his position will be 
well known. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Texas for his 
statement on an adjournment resolution, 
and his decisiveness in not leaving the 
matter in midair as to whether or not it 
would be a sine die adjournment. I 
would look upon talk of a split adjourn- 
ment as idle chatter, in a way, except 
that there are precedents for it. I know 
it was done while President Truman was 
in office. 

Certainly, we should not do violence 
to the Constitution. As I see it, the Con- 
stitution is explicit and plain in its terms 
as to who shall have power to reconvene 
the Congress. Facts could arise, of 
course, that would permit a recess for a 
definite time, but to try to split the au- 
thority and to have Congress determine 
its own right to recall itself in a special 
session I think is to ignore the Constitu- 
tion. I do not see how we can ask that 
the constitutional powers Congress has 
shall be respected without at the same 
time respecting powers otherwise 
granted. 

I commend the majority leader for not 
joining in a movement to perpetuate and 
compound the errors of previous years. 
I believe there will be overwhelming sup- 
port in the Senate of the statement made 
by the majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I always appreciate being asso- 
ciated with the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi. He is one of our ablest 
Members. I have just been reading the 
latest views, supposedly, of the leader- 
ship, and about what kind of resolution 
we are to adopt, and about adjourning 
in the morning or in the afternoon of 
August 9 or August 7. I have talked to 
the reputed leaders of both bodies. They 
do not know what the newswriters are 
talking about. I do not know where the 
predictions come from. They always re- 
fer to the assumed leadership. I assume 
that means any Member of Congress. So 
far as the Senator from Texas is con- 
cerned, he can express only one man’s 
opinion. I do not expect Congress to ad- 
journ at as early a date as has been sug- 
gested. I shall not join in or sponsor any 
movement which will express a lack of 
confidence in the competence of the 
President to determine whether Congress 
should be called back into session, if it 
should be called back. 


COMMITMENTS OF UNITED STATES 
TO AID MIDDLE EAST NATIONS 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 

the Senate should note the action of the 
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Secretary of State yesterday in entering 
into agreements with the Baghdad Pact 
Powers for individual commitments to 
each of them in respect of security of the 
so-called northern tier. 

All of us regard the events in the Mid- 
dle East with the gravest concern, but 
one thing stands out above all others, 
that the United States at long last is 
adopting a posture of decisiveness and 
definiteness in its foreign policy in that 
particular area. 

A great deal more needs to be done, for 
example, for the economic development 
of the area, in respect of resettlement of 
the Arab Palestine refugees, and other 
aspects of that problem. But those of us 
who commend the action of the Presi- 
dent in seeking to preserve the inde- 
pendence of Lebanon by honoring our 
commitments to send troops into that 
area must also show approbation of the 
present move to strengthen the Baghdad 
Pact, which the United States sould 
have joined before matters became so 
complex as they are today. Today we 
are at least seeking to buttress the mem- 
ber nations by individual agreements 
with Pakistan, Turkey, and Iran. 

I desire to express my own support and 
approval of that policy, which I con- 
sider to be in the finest interest of the 
United States and of the whole free 
world. I do not think we ought to play 
the Russians’ game or be intimidated by 
them when they accuse us of playing 
power bloc politics. The idea of collec- 
tive security, such as that in the Bagh- 
dad Pact, NATO, and other pacts, is the 
essence of American foreign policy. I 
think the Government is entitled to our 
support when it pursues that kind of for- 
eign policy with decisiveness, vigor, and 
a willingness to take risks, which are the 
only kinds of risks that will preserve 
freedom in our time. 


FURTHERANCE OF JUSTICE AWARD 
PRESENTED TO FBI DIRECTOR J. 
EDGAR HOOVER 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
name of John Edgar Hoover is known 
in every American household. Many 
honors have come to him through the 
years for his vigilance and determination 
in combating crime. 

The National Association of County 
and Prosecuting Attorneys, at its annual 
meeting held in Atlantic City, has made 
to Mr. Hoover its first annual further- 
ance of justice award. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in the body of the Recorp 
a brief statement outlining the action 
that was taken, and setting forth the 
reasons for this award to Mr. Hoover. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FURTHERANCE OF JUSTICE AWARD PRESENTED 
TO FBI DIRECTOR J. EDGAR Hoover 

The National Association of County and 
Prosecuting Attorneys, composed of prose- 
cutors throughout the United States, on July 
21, 1958, presented to Mr. John Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the FBI, its first annual further- 
ance of justice award. This award was given 
to Mr. Hoover for his outstanding leadership 
in law enforcement and is to be annually 
presented to the American who has done the 
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most for the cause of justice during the pre- 
vious year. 

In presenting this award, Mr. Frank E. 
Moss, president of the association, stated, 
“Mr. Hoover symbolizes the ultimate in jus- 
tice, enlightened police and investigative 
techniques, and American courage in the 
interest of right. By each of our oaths, we 
members of the National Association of 
County and Prosecuting Attorneys are bound 
to uphold and encourage the kind of citizen- 
ship which Mr. Hoover has held out to the 
world for so many years. It is fitting, there- 
fore, that this association formally give 
homage to Mr. Hoover, pledge to him our 
continued confidence and unwavering CoO- 
operation, and wish him many more active 
years at his post.” 


INCREASED USE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRIAL PUR- 
POSES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4100) to provide for the 
increased use of agricultural products 
for industrial purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum, 
at the conclusion of which we shall pro- 
ceed to vote on the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ives in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

a Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement the Sen- 
ate will now proceed to vote on the 
passage of S. 4100, a bill to provide for 
the increased use of agricultural prod- 
ucts for industrial purposes, will it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the staff of the majority and 
the minority immediately to notify Sen- 
ators by telephone that the order was 
entered yesterday and that we expect to 
vote. We hope we can obtain the pres- 
ence of Senators at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, because there is a dis- 
tinguished visitor we expect to receive 
at the conclusion of the yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared on the bill on which 
the vote is about to be taken. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SYMINGTON 

The United States is in the unique posi- 
tion of producing an abundant supply of 
food and fiber. 

This is a blessing, but it also has brought 
on serious economic problems to those who 
are responsible for our abundant agricul- 
tural productive capacity—the farm families 
of our Nation. 
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Through the years, many efforts have been 
made to find a solution whereby the pro- 
ductive capacity of American agriculture 
would not serve as an economic weight 
around the necks of those involved in 
farming. 

5S. 4100, to provide for the increased use 
of agricultural products for industrial pur- 
poses, represents a sound approach to the 
situation of farm production in excess of 
needs at reasonable price levels. 

In its report to the Congress, the Com- 
mission on Increased Industrial Use of Ag- 
ricultural Products concluded that it was 
possible to develop profitable industrial 
markets capable of absorbing excess farm 
production. The Commission gave four re- 
quirements for accomplishing this: (1) a 
realization of the potential, together with a 
sense of urgency; (2) a greatly expanded 
program of basic and applied research; (3) 
@ program of fellowships, scholarships, and 
grants to encourage and develop scientific 
talent in this area; and (4) the means for 
bridging the gap between laboratory results 
and actual use of agricultural commodities 
in industry. 

The bill we are now considering is the re- 
sult of long hearings and careful considera- 
tion by the Senate Agriculture Committee 
and, to a considerable degree, meets the re- 
quirements set forth by the Commission. 
As with most legislation, it is probably not 
perfect in every respect, but it represents a 
sound compromise among the various rec- 
ommendations placed before the committee. 

The bill is not solely for the benefit of 
agriculture. The products of the research 
to be undertaken will benefit us all, and 
should contribute to a higher standard of 
living and a better way of life in the future. 

I urge favorable action on the bill. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Record a statement I 
have prepared on the bill on which the 
vote is about to be taken. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 


Having the good fortune to represent a 
State in which agricultural production is of 
paramount economic significance, I strongly 
support S. 4100, the bill reported by the 
Senate Agriculture Committee for the pur- 
pose of increasing usage of the products of 
agriculture which are in surplus. The farm- 
ers of my State are major producers of cot- 
ton and rice, both of which have been in 
surplus supply for the past several years. 

Because of this fact, during my years of 
service in the Congress I have often at- 
tempted to bring to the attention of the 
Nation the many benefits and desirable re- 
sults that inevitably flow from scientific 
research programs. I cosponsored with other 
of my colleagues a bill, S. 2306, during the 
first session of the 85th Congress, to provide 
for increased use of agricultural products 
for industrial purposes. Many of the fea- 
tures of this proposal were incorporated into 
S. 4100, the bill reported by the Agriculture 
Committee under the able chairmanship of 
Senator ELLENDER. This bill is an attempt to 
deal with agricultural surpluses from an 
angle that differs from many of the gener- 
ally discussed solutions or alleviations for 
this continuous problem. I say continuous 
because it seems plain to me that surpluses 
of certain crops is not an accidental or tem- 
porary condition, but one that will be with 
us every normal year until, somehow, some- 
thing effective and lasting can be done to 
make sensible and economical use of the 
ever-rising ability of our farmers to produce. 

in warehouses at public expense is 
not a solution. Curtailment of production, 
which may be expedient at times, is con- 
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trary to the American way of getting results. 
The export market holds little hope. In- 
crease in population provides some 3 million 
additional stomachs to be filled each year, 
but improved seeds and breeds, better fer- 
tilizers, more intelligent use of the land, 
increased production per man and per ma- 
chine will continue to stay far ahead of our 
needs for foods and feeds, in normal years 
of peace. 

So, what can be done? This bill suggests 
to me an encouraging approach to this old 
problem. In essence, the bill recognizes that 
agriculture must go modern not only in pro- 
duction, as it already has done, but in its 
efforts to increase utilization. It must par- 
ticipate as an equal with all other activities 
in the great research revolution that is now 
an essential element in economic survival. 
This revolution is moving more swiftly and 
more sensationally than did its predecessor, 
the industrial revolution, of a hundred years 
ago. No major industry today would dare be 
without its scientists who are forever explor- 
ing the vast area of unknown facts. 


Research has been described as the covered 
wagon of the 20th century. The frontier of 
science is the new American frontier which, 
unlike the physical frontiers that sustained 
our country’s expansion for so many genera- 
tions, never will be used up. Man never 
will know all that may be known. The area 
beyond the limits of what he has learned 
always will lure him onward toward new 
knowledge. We never can have a surplus of 
facts. 

A good start was made toward agricultural 
utilization research in the Agricultural Ad- 
jJustment Act of 1938, which authorized four 
regional research laboratories under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. These laboratories 
were located at New Orleans, La.; Peoria, 
Ill; Albany, Calif., and Wyndmoor, Pa. This 
forward-looking act declared one purpose of 
these establishments was “to conduct re- 
search into and to develop new scientific, 
chemical, and technical uses and new and 
extended markets and outlets for farm com- 
modities and products and byproducts 
thereof,” and it provided further that pri- 
mary attention be devoted “to those farm 
commodities in which there are regular or 
seasonal surpluses.” 

The Democratic Congress that passed that 
act, and the Democratic President who signed 
it foresaw, at least to some extent, the part 
that research was to have in the rapid de- 
velopment of American industry and of 
American agriculture. But great emergen- 
cies prevented the full fruition of the start 
that was indicated by the establishment of 
these laboratories. World War II interrupted 
all normal efforts, and the laboratories shifted 
quickly from utilization research into driv- 
ing—and successful—efforts to increase pro- 
duction, to find substitutes, to develop 
processing methods that would serve the 
purposes of war. Farm surpluses that pre- 
ceded the war became blessings, not burdens. 

World War II ended. That is, it came to 
the end of its violent, battlefield phase, and 
the four regional research laboratories pre- 
pared to return to their original missions in 
the field of utilization research. But not for 
long. The Korean war came, and again they 
shifted emphasis from the needs of peace 
to the needs of war. 

So, at least half the time these research 
establishments have been in existence they 
have been devoting time and skill to defense 
activities. 

Yet these laboratories, now know as Re- 
gional Utilization Research and Development 
Divisions of the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, have accomplished much good. They 
perfected the practicable method of produc- 
ing penicillin in quantity and quickly, and 
they have played an essential part in estab- 
lishing the frozen concentrated fruit juice 
industry. These accomplishments alone 
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more than justify all the money invested in 
them. 

The experience of our Government in its 
much too limited support of these agri- 
cultural laboratories is verified by the ex- 
perience of industry. Scientific research 
pays off. That is one of today’s uncom- 
plicated and clearest facts. 

A striking example of the money value of 
research in agriculture is found in the well 
known story of hybrid corn. This corn re- 
sulted from pure or basic research efforts, the 
total cost of which cannot have been more 
than a few hundred thousand dollars, if that 
much, Hybrid corn out-yields open polli- 
nated corn by 30 percent. It adds a billion 
dollars a year to farm income. If this grain, 
alone, had been the only result of all the 
scientific effort put into improving agricul- 
ture, the expenditure for that effort would 
have paid off hundreds of times over. 

Near the end of World War I, and only a 
few months before he died, President Roose- 
velt, foreseeing the peacetime potentialities 
of research, wrote a remarkable letter to Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, who then was Director of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. A part of the letter follows: 

THe WHITE House, 
Washington, D. C., November 17, 1944. 

Dear Dr. BusH: The Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, of which you 
are the Director, represents a unique experi- 
ment of teamwork and cooperation in co- 
ordinating scientific knowledge to the solu- 
tion of technical problems paramount in 
war. Its work has been conducted in the 
utmost secrecy and carried on without public 
recognition of any kind; but its tangible re- 
sults can be found in the communiques com- 
ing in from battlefronts all over the world. 
Some day the full story of its achievements 
can be told. 

There is, however, no reason why the les- 
sons to be found in this experiment cannot 
be profitably employed in times of peace. 
The information, the techniques, and the re- 
search experience developed by the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development and by 
the thousands of scientists in the universities 
and in private industry, should be used in 
the days of peace ahead for the improvement 
of the national health, the creation of new 
enterprises bringing new jobs, and the bet- 
terment of the national standard of liv- 
ing. * * * 

New frontiers of the mind are before us, 
and if they are pioneered with the same 
vision, boldness, and drive with which we 
have waged this war we can create a fuller 
and more fruitful employment and a fuller 
and more fruitful life. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Dr. Bush responded to the President's 
letter in a report which he called Science, 
the Endless Frontier from which I have se- 
lected a few elliptical quotations. 

“New products, new industries, and more 
jobs require continuous additions to knowl- 
edge of the laws of nature, and the applica- 
tion of that knowledge to practical pur- 
poses. * * * This essential new knowledge 
can be obtained only through basic scien- 
tific research. * * * 

“The responsibility for the creation of new 
scientific knowledge—and for most of its 
application—rests on that small body of men 
and women who understand the fundamental 
laws of nature and are skilled in the tech- 
niques of scientific research. We shall have 
rapid or slow advance on any scientific fron- 
tier depending on the number of highly 
qualified and trained scientists exploring 
it. see 

“The Government should accept new re- 
sponsibilities for promoting the flow of new 
scientific knowledge and the development of 
scientific talent in our youth. These re- 
sponsibilities are the proper concern of the 
Government, for they vitally affect our 
health, our jobs, and our national security, 
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It is in keeping also with basic United States 
policy that the Government should foster 
the opening of new frontiers and this is the 
modern way to doit. * * * Advances in sci- 
ence when put to practical use mean more 
jobs, higher wages, shorter hours, more 
abundant crops, more leisure for recreation, 
for study, for learning how to live without 
the deadening drudgery which has been the 
burden of the common man for ages past.” 

Some will say, as some already are saying, 
that a program of utilization research for 
farm products will result in competition for 
existing crops or industrial materials, and 
of course that probably is true. But shall we 
stand back from progress because we fear 
competition? Has competition ever dam- 
aged this country’s welfare as a whole? 
Competition is one of the greatest forces for 
improvement. It is necessary not only for 
progress, but for the free enterprise system 
itself. The best interests of Americans are 
served by finding the best materials for each 
purpose. We should never conclude that 
anything is as good as it can be. 

In conclusion, may I add that passage 
of S. 4100 is in my opinion the first step 
toward a long-range solution to the most 
vexing problem of agricultural surpluses. I 
hope the years to come will bring evidence 
of the wisdom of the Senate in passing 
this bill. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement by me on Senate 
bill 4100. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 


As a cosponsor of one of the bills consid- 
ered by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, designed to encourage the indus- 
trial use of agricultural products and to de- 
velop new uses for farm products, I was glad 
to support the committee bill, S. 4100. I 
hope that it will be adopted by the Congress 
and will become law. 

I know that S. 4100 is designed to carry 
out the objectives recommended by the 
President's Commission on Increased Indus- 
trial Use of Agricultural Products, estab- 
lished by Public Law 540 of the 84th Con- 
gress. Dr. Frank J. Welch, then dean of the 
College of Agriculture of the University of 
Kentucky, and now named by the President 
as a Commissioner of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, was one of the members of this 
outstanding Commission. I think all will 
agree that this Commission performed an 
invaluable service to the Nation and to farm- 
ers in submitting to the Congress and the 
country a report which points the way to 
finding new uses for farm products, to im- 
proving and expanding present commercial 
uses of farm products, and to developing new 
crops for our farmers. 

I should like to reiterate what I have said 
to the farmers of my own State on a number 
of occasions, as well as to the Senate as re- 
cently as during last week’s debate on the 
extension of the reciprocal trade program. 
That is, that— 

“The positive and affirmative answer to 
the American farm problem, to the cost-price 
squeeze, and to parity incomes for farmers, 
is to expand markets both at home and 
abroad—to get more of our production into 
the good use for which it is intended.” 

I see two solid possibilities for the ex- 
pansion of farm markets at home—new uses 
for farm products, and a growing population 
and consumer market. In discussing the op- 
portunity for expanded use of farm products 
before Kentucky farmers gathered from all 
over the State at the annual Farm and Home 
Week meeting in Lexington, Ky., last Janu- 
ary 28, I called attention to the methods 
of research used in this country to develop 
new weapons. I said at that time that we 
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ought to pursue a program of similar size 
and scope for food and fiber—for, in the long 
run, they will be more valuable weapons. 

I hope the Congress will provide funds for 
a broad attack on this front by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—through increasing its 
own research, by contracting on an increased 
scale with our great State universities and 
experiment stations, and even further by 
contracting with commercial laboratories and 
private business for utilization research— 
and also for actual demonstrations and pilot 
operations showing how to make better and 
wider use of farm products. 

I note that the bill before us does not 
contain a specific authorization to carry out 
its provisions. The Commission on Indus- 
trial Uses of Agricultural Products recom- 
mended increasing by at least threefold the 
amount available to the Department for 
utilization research—to approximately $50 
million annually. Bills considered by the 
committee would have authorized $100 mil- 
lion or more annually for this work. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
section 6 of the bill provides that the Agri- 
cultural Research and Industrial Adminis- 
tration may request that Government-owned 
facilities useful in the program authorized 
by the act be transferred to that agency. 
For example, I am familiar with the alcohol- 
butadiene plant at Louisville, Ky., known as 
Plancor 1207, which many have said might 
provide a very useful facility for research into 
the increased industrial use of agricultural 
products—and which the Chairman of the 
President's Committee on the Use of Surplus 
Agricultural Products last year informed the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
might be used to produce alcohol from sur- 
plus crops such as corn. This could mean a 
great deal to agriculture in our section, and 
could give employment as well. If S. 4100 
is enacted into law, I know the new agency 
will consider this possibility, and I hope that 
operation of the Louisville alcohol-butadiene 
plant might offer an opportunity for the work 
envisioned by the bill. 

It seems to me that this approach of the 
bill is one that offers great hope for farmers 
and for the increased welfare and develop- 
ment of our country. I hope the measure is 
enacted into law, and that the Congress will 
then supply the new Agricultural Research 
and Industrial Administration in the De- 
partment of Agriculture with funds com- 
mensurate with the enormous opportunity 
for developing new products and better prod- 
ucts—not only for our people as a whole, 
but as a means of expanding the contribution 
which can be made by farmers to the life of 
the country and of removing the weight of 
surplus production from farmers’ markets. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
(S. 4100) having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? On 
this question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Tennessee [ Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. SmatuHers], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Frear] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney] are absent by leave of 
the Senate attending the 49th Congress 
of the Interparliamentary Union at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 
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I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. FREAR], the Senator from Tennessee 
IMr. Gore], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr, HENNINGS], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SmaTHERS], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. HOBLITZELL] are absent be- 
cause of official business, having been 
appointed by the Vice President to at- 
tend the 49th Congress of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is absent because of a death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Porter] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. CasE], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. HOBLITZELL], 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. PAYNE], 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
PoTTER] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 81, 
nays, 0, as follows: 


YEAS—81 

Alken Fulbright Martin, Pa, 
Allott Goldwater McNamara 
Anderson Green Morton 
Barrett Hayden Mundt 

eall Hickenlooper Murray 
Bennett Hill Neuberger 
Bible Hruska O'Mahoney 
Bricker Humphrey Pastore 
Bridges Ives Proxmire 
Bush Jackson Purtell 
Butler Javits Revercomb 
Byrd Jenner Robertson 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Carroll Jordan Schoeppel 
Case, N. J Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Church Kerr Sparkman 
Cooper Knowland Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Curtis Langer Talmadge 
Douglas Lausche Thurmond 
Dworshak Long Thye 
Eastland Magnuson Watkins 
Ellender Malone Wiley 

in Mansfield Williams 
Flanders Martin,Iowa Young 
NOT VOTING—15 

Case, S. Dak Hennings Morse 
Clark Hoblitzell Payne 
Dirksen Holland Potter 
Frear McClellan Smathers 
Gore Monroney Yarborough 


So the bill (S. 4100) was passed. 

The bill as passed is as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete — 

DECLARATIONS AND FINDINGS 

Secrion 1. That the Congress of the United 
States hereby makes the following declara- 
tions and findings concerning the develop- 
ment of new and improved uses for farm 
products, new crops to replace those now in 
surplus, and the disposal of surplus com- 
modities owned by the Government: 

(a) Farms in the United States have a 
capacity to produce more farm products than 
can now be marketed at prices that will re- 
turn sufficient incomes to farmers to main- 
tain an efficient and progressive agricultural 
industry. 

(b) A prosperous agriculture will con- 
tribute immensely to national welfare by 
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efficient production of needed food, feed, and 
fiber by provision of raw materials for the 
transportation and processing industries, by 
purchases of production supplies, and by its 
contribution to maintenance of a balanced 
and high-level national economy. 

(c) National defense and security interests 
of the United States require protection of 
agricultural resources against deterioration 
and the maintenance of high productive ca- 
pacity in order to meet possible emergency 
needs of the United States and other friendly 
nations. 

(d) Basic research in agricultural prod- 
ucts and their uses is essential in any long- 
range program of benefit to agriculture. 

(e) Research programs to develop new and 
improved uses for farm products and new 
farm products have potentialities for provid- 
ing outlets for a larger volume of farm 
production and greater stability of the prices 
of farm commodities. 

(f) Public and private research agencies, 
including the Departments of Agriculture 
and Commerce, the land-grant colleges, other 
universities and research institutions, as well 
as private firms, can and should be utilized 
for an all-out attack on development of new 
and improved uses, and new and extended 
markets and outlets for farm products and 
byproducts. Research, pilot plant, develop- 
ment and trial commercialization work and 
corollary economic and related studies should 
be devoted to the expansion of industrial 
uses for agricultural commodities in sur- 
plus, and to any food and feed uses and re- 
placement crops that can make substantial 
contributions toward the solution of the sur- 
plus problem. Facilities should be estab- 
lished as needed to permit adequate ex- 
perimentation and testing, and production 
and market cevelopment, of promising new 
uses and new products. 

(g) Development of new and improved in- 
dustrial and other uses of farm products and 
new farm products and new and extended 
markets and outlets for farm products and 
byproducts will enlarge income opportunities 
for farmers. It also will reduce Govern- 
ment costs for scquisition, storage, and ulti- 
mate disposition of commodities now in sur- 
plus. 

(h) Disposition of a portion of the sur- 
plus stocks of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration through industrial channels for new 
or byproduct uses, so that the carryover of 
any commodity beyond the needs of the Na- 
tion can be reduced, will have a stabilizing 
effect on the market prices for farm com- 
modities. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND INDUSTRIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 2. There is created and established in 
the Department of Agriculture an agency of 
the United States to be known as the Agri- 
cultural Research and Industrial Adminis- 
tration, all of the powers of which shall be 
exercised by an Administrator, under the 
general direction and supervision of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, for a term of 6 
years and who shall receive basic compen- 
sation at the rate of $20,000 perannum. The 
duties of this agency shall be to coordinate 
and expedite efforts to develop, through re- 
search, new industrial uses, and increased 
use under existing processes, of agricultural 
products; to develop new replacement crops; 
and to reduce the stocks of commodities 
owned by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

SALARIES 

Sec. 3. The positions of three Deputy Ad- 
ministrators of the agency shall be in grade 
GS-18 of the General Schedule established 
by the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 
Such positions shall be in addition to the 
number of positions authorized to be placed 
in such grade by section 505 (b) of such 
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act. The agency is authorized to fix the 
compensation, notwithstanding other pro- 
visions of law, for not more than 10 positions 
which require the services of especially quali- 
fied scientific or professional personnel: Pro- 
vided, That the rates of basic compensation 
for positions established pursuant to this 
provision shall not exceed the maximum pay- 
able under the act of August 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 
715), as amended and supplemented. The 
agency may appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of any technically qualified person, firm, 
or organization by contract or otherwise on 
a temporary basis and for a term not to 
exceed 6 months in any fiscal year to per- 
form research, technical, or other special 
services, without regard to the civil-service 
laws or the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 
POWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 4. The agency shall have power and 
authority, within the limits of the funds 
made available to it, to coordinate and ex- 
pedite activities toward research, pilot plant 
development, trial commercialization and in- 
dustrial uses, with Federal and State gov- 
ernments, educational institutions, private 
research organizations, trade associations, 
individuals, and industrial corporations in 
expanding the industrial utilization of the 
products of farm and forest and the develop- 
ment of new crops. In the discharge of these 
duties, the agency is empowered to: 

(a) Make use of the facilities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and other Federal 
departments and agencies, land-grant in- 
stitutions, and experiment stations. The 
agency shall utilize existing facilities owned 
or controlled by the Federal Government to 
the greatest extent practicable, including 
pilot plants, regional laboratories, and other 
facilities and equipment, and is authorized 
to utilize authority now available to the 
Secretary of Agriculture under existing law; 

(b) To make grants, for periods not to 
exceed 5 years’ duration, to State agricul- 
tural experiment stations, colleges, universi- 
ties, and other research institutions and 
individuals; 

(c) Contract with foreign individuals, or- 
ganizations, institutions of learning, or pri- 
vate corporations where payment can be 
made in foreign currency accumulated un- 
der Public Law 480, 83d Congress. The 
agency is hereby authorized to utilize such 
foreign currencies notwithstanding other 
provisions of law requiring reimbursement; 

(d) To make contracts or cooperative ar- 
rangements in the manner provided by sec- 
tions 10 (a) and 205 of the act of August 14, 
1946 (7 U. S. C. 427i, 1624), including con- 
tracts and agreements providing for the com- 
mercialization, market acceptance, and the 
economic feasibility of industrial utilization 
in the competitive market for agricultural 
products and processes with respect thereto; 

(e) Extend suitable incentives to farmers 
or to industry to hasten the establishment 
of a new crop or of a new industrial use, 
where such appear likely to lead to durable 
additional markets; 

(f) Direct the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to make delivery of any of its 
stocks of commodities to agencies of the 
Government, persons, or corporations desig- 
nated by the agency where such stocks are 
to be used for (A) research, (B) pilot plant 
operation, (C) trial commercialization, (D) 
export of manufactured products, or (E) 
new or byproduct uses. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation, with respect to commod- 
ities thus requisitioned by the agency, shall 
pay necessary handling and delivery charges 
to the destination directed by the agency. 
Such sums of money as the agency shall 
receive, if any, on such transfers of com- 
modities, shall be turned over to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation; 

(g) To make contracts or leases for the 
private operation of any property or facili- 
ties transferred from another Government 
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agency pursuant to this act or other legis- 
lative authority: 

(h) To make loans or grants to those with 
whom contacts or other arrangements are 
entered into, for the purpose of providing 
assistance in the acquisition or expansion 
of facilities and equipment for research or 
development activities; 

(i) Provide in all contracts for the dispo- 
sition of inventions produced thereunder in 
@ manner calculated to protect the public 
interest and the equities of the individual 
or organization with which the contract or 
other arrangement is executed: Provided, 
however, That nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to authorize the agency to enter into 
any contractual or other arrangement in- 
consistent with any provision of law affect- 
ing the issuance or use of patents; 

(j) To grant exclusive licenses with or 
without payment of royalty for a fixed 
period of not to exceed five years for the 
use of patents under the control of the De- 
partment of Agriculture; 

(k) To pay incentive awards to private 
citizens for suitable and acceptable sugges- 
tions to implement the program established 
by this act, such payments to be made in 
accordance with previously published rules 
stating the amounts of, criteria for deter- 
mining, and subjects of, such awards; and 

(1) To test production procedures on a 
commercial basis, maintain and operate 
manufacturing facilities where necessary to 
prove the commercial feasibility of volume 
production and to build, purchase, or lease 
plant facilities, or necessary equipment suit- 
able for manufacturing needs, 

SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sec. 5. The agency may provide graduate 
scholarships and fellowships and for this 
purpose may make grants to individuals: 
Provided, That such individuals agree to 
pursue courses in an accredited college or 
university in the United States leading to 
a degree or degrees in a science or field of 
study having application in agricultural re- 
search: Provided further, That the initial 
grants in any One year may be made to 
individuals to attend any one institution in 
a number not exceeding 1 percent of the 
student body. 

TRANSFER OF GOVERNMENT PLANTS 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, any Government agency holding 
any Government-owned facility useful in the 
program authorized by this act is author- 
ized to transfer such facility to the agency, 
for use in the program, if requested to do so 
by the agency, provided such transfer has 
the approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. The agency is authorized to 
exercise, with respect to the facilities trans- 
ferred, all of the authority vested in the 
agencies transferring such facilities. At the 
time of such transfer, funds, and personnel 
related to the operation or administration of 
such facilities, shall, with the approval of 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
also be transferred to the agency. 

DEFINITION OF “AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS” 


Sec, 7. The terms “agricultural products” 
and “farm and forest products” as used in 
this act shall have the same meaning as the 
term “agricultural products” in section 207 
of the act of August 14, 1946 (7 U. S. C. 
1626). 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec 8. The Administrator shall present 
annually to the Congress not later than the 
20th day of January in each year a full re- 
port of his activities under this act. 

SAVINGS PROVISION 

Sec. 9. The authorities under this act are 
in addition to and not in substitution for 
authorities otherwise available under exist- 
ing law. 
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APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 10. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY THE 
HONORABLE AMINTORE FANFANI, 
PREMIER AND FOREIGN MINISTER 
OF ITALY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chair now be authorized to declare a 
recess of the Senate and that he ap- 
point a committee to escort our distin- 
guished visitor, the Premier of Italy, into 
the Senate Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair appoints, as the members of 
the committee, the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. JoHnson], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Knowtanp], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fur- 
BRIGHT], and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SMITH]. 

Thereupon, at 11 o’clock and 40 min- 
utes p. m., the Senate took a recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The commit- 
tee heretofore appointed to escort the 
distinguished visitor to the chamber will 
now proceed to the performance of their 
duty. 

The Honorable Amintore Fanfani, 
Prime Minister of Italy, escorted by the 
committee appointed by the Vice Presi- 
dent, consisting of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. GREEN, Mr. WILEY, 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, and Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, entered the Senate Chamber, ac- 
companied by the Honorable Manlio 
Brosio, the Ambassador of Italy to the 
United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Members of 
the Senate and our guests in the gal- 
leries, it is my high honor to present to 
the Senate a leader of a great people 
and one of the outstanding statesmen 
of the Free World, the Premier of Italy. 

CApplause, Senators and occupants of 
the galleries rising.| 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 
AMINTORE FANFANI, PREMIER 
AND FOREIGN MINISTER OF ITALY 


Thereupon, from his place on the ros- 
trum, the Premier of Italy delivered the 
following address: 

Signor Presidente, onorevoli Senatori, 
con profonda emozione ho varcato la 
soglia dell’aula in cui siede ed opera 
la vostra Assemblea. Alta in essa ris- 
plende la luce della grande tradizione 
di libertà del popolo americano. Com- 
mossa si ripercuote ancora tra queste 
pareti la eco della parola di due grandi 
italiani. 

Nel corso dell’ultimo decennio due 
volte autorevolissime voci qui dentro 
esposero le nostre ansie, i nostri pro- 
blemi, i nostri propositi. 

Il 24 settembre 1951 Alcide De Gasperi, 
quale Capo del Governo italiano, vi 
chiedeva di assisterci, tenendo presente 
che la Nazione italiana lavora sodo ed 
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al disopra di ogni altra cosa ha bisogno 
di lavoro. 

Il 29 febbraio 1956 Giovanni Gronchi, 
quale Presidente della nostra Repub- 
blica, vi testimoniava che l'Italia chiu- 
deva con largo attivo il primo decennio 
dopo la liberazione; esortava il Con- 
gresso a dire ai cittadini americani che 
Yaiuto dato all’Italia non era stato una 
spesa improduttiva. 

Queste preziose testimonianze ed esor- 
tazioni non possono essere che confer- 
mate. 

Da quando furono pronunziate qui a 
Washington due anni or sono l'Italia ha 
compiuto altri progressi in ogni campo. 
Ha consolidato la propria economia. Ha 
meglio equilibrato il proprio bilancio 
statale. Ha migliorato le condizioni di 
vita delle sue popolazioni. Di conseguen- 
za, dopo dieci anni di logorante azione 
di governo, sono cresciuti nelle recenti 
elezioni i consensi al Partito di Alcide 
De Gasperi; mentre per la prima volta 
del 1946 é diminuito il numero dei depu- 
tati comunisti. Tutta la Nazione ha 
acquistato più ferma fiducia nel proprio 
avvenire. 

A questa più ferma fiducia si deve la 
maggiore cura con cui il nostro popolo 
segue le vicende della vita internazio- 
nale, ansiosa di recare al placarsi del loro 
tumultuoso rincorrersi il contributo delle 
proprie idee e della propria azione. 

Nessuno deve vedere in questo affac- 
ciarsi dell’Italia all'orizzonte della grande 
vita internazionale; sintomi di rinata 
irrequietezza o di dubbiosa solidarietà. 

Se mai, riprova che la solidale azione 
compiuta da tutti gli alleati, ed in primo 
luogo generosamente dagli Stati Uniti 
d'America, per la rinascita e per la 
ricostruzione dell’Italia ha avuto il pieno 
successo. Tanto è vero che, liberatici 
dalle ansie più acute dei nostri più gravi 
problemi interni, possiamo ed intendiamo 
ripagare gli aiuti degli alleati, aiutandoli 
a nostra volta a risolvere i problemi che 
assillano il mondo e preoccupano la 
comunità atlantica di cui siamo parte. 

L’averci aiutato a stabilizzare la vita 
della nostra democrazia, ci ha posto 
ormai in condizione di potere aiutare a 
stabilizzare la vita della grande famiglia 
dei popoli liberi, integrata dai popoli che 
sospirano una più sicura libertà. 

E questo aiuto l'Italia intende dare, nei 
limiti delle sue forze, nel quadro delle 
sue alleanze, nella certezza di contribuire 
ad allontanare da altre zone del mondo 
quel pericolo della sovversione o della do- 
minazione comunista che è stato allon- 
tanato della nostra terra. 

Si è tanto parlato di piani e di pro- 
grammi italiani per consolidare la pace 
del mondo, oggi minacciata specialmente 
dalle inquietudini e dalle aspirazioni 
dei popoli del Medio Oriente. 

Non spetta ad un popolo che non ha 
tutti i mezzi per sostenerli formulare e 
proporre piani, nel senso stretto della 
parola. 


È dovere di un popolo che vive vicino 
alle zone del pericolo, e di esse ha una 
millenaria conoscenza, ed alle popola- 
zioni che le abitano può parlare senza 
sospetto per non aver più da tempo pos- 
sedimenti da difendere o da estendere: 
è dovere di un tal popolo—dicevo—met- 
tere al corrente i propri alleati delle pro- 
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prie ansie, delle proprie esperienze, dei 
propri suggerimenti. Riguardino essi gli 
aspetti contingenti o quelli permanenti 
della situazione; considerino le modalità 
della sostituzione di altre garanzie alla 
temporanea garanzia richiesta agli amici 
dai popoli minacciati; vertano sull’ordi- 
nata pacifica evoluzione politica o sulla 
necessaria assistenza economica allin- 
sieme dei territori: di una cosa si può 
star certi, quella che essi avranno sol- 
tanto l'intenzione di stimolare ed aiutare 
a- risolvere i gravi problemi ormai sul 
tappeto.. E dando idee e suggerimenti, ci 
impegnamo a concorrere con azione ed 
opere perchè l'area della libertà e della 
prosperità sia pacificamente allargata 
nel Mediterraneo e nel Medio Oriente: 

La comunanza di alti valori ideali, i 
solidali impegni assunti con gli alleati, 
Tidentico pericolo che minaccia il nostro 
libero modo di vita: ecco le più ferme 
garanzie che l'Italia è saldamente schie- 
rata dalla parte della libertà, ed opera 
ed intende operare per la pace nella sicu- 
rezza. 

C'è in noi italiani la convinzione che 
questa opera solidale, organicamente 
articolata con Pazione comune, accre- 
scerà la concretezza e l'efficacia dello 
sforzo alleato, attirando ad esso nuove 
simpatie dei popoli tentati da solidarietà 
verso altre comunità, solo apparente- 
mente curanti della pace e del progresso, 
perchè nemiche della libertà. 

c’é in noi italiani anche la certezza 
che così operando renderemo più in- 
tima e più cordiale la già intima. e 
cordiale collaborazione della nostra Pa- 
tria con gli Stati Uniti d'America. 

Onorevole Presidente, onorevoli Sen- 
atori, 

Gli incontri che ho l'onore di avere 
in questi giorni a Washington daranno 
altri risultati positivi per l'amicizia tragli 
Stati Uniti ed Italia e per gli sviluppi 
prossimi dell'azione dei popoli liberi 
del l'Occidente. Siatene certi. 

Il franco scambio di idee rinvigorirà 
la nostra reciproca collaborazione. Ed 
essa rimarrà ancorra la pietra angolare 
della costruzione di civiltà cui ci siamo 
dedicati, al servizio dei nostri popoli, per 
la pace del mondo nel rispetto della 
giustizia che Dio reclama dagli uomini. 

The address of the Prime Minister of 
Italy was interpreted by Mr. Edward 
Fenimore, as follows: 

Mr. President, distinguished Senators, 
with deep feeling I have crossed the 
threshold of the Hall in which your 
assembly sits and works. Highly re- 
splendent here is the light of the great 
tradition of freedom of the American 
people. The echo of the deeply moved 
voice of two great Italians still resounds 
among these walls. 

Twice already in the last 10 years 2 
very authoritative voices have expressed 
our anxieties, our problems, our pur- 
poses. 

On September 24, 1951, Alcide de Gas- 
peri, as head of the Italian Government, 
was asking your assistance, keeping in 
mind that the Italian nation is working 
hard and needs working opportunities 
above all. 

On February 29, 1956, Giovanni 
Gronchi, as President of our Republic, 
witnessing to the fact that the balance 
of the first 10 years after the liberation 
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had been a favorable one, and he asked 
the Congress to tell the American people 
that the help given Italy had not been 
wasted. 

These precious testimonials and ex- 
hortations can only be confirmed now. 

Since the time when those words were 
pronounced here in Washington 2 years 
ago, Italy has made further progress in 
all fields. She has consolidated her 
economy. She has better balanced her 
state budget. She has bettered the liv- 
ing conditions of her people. Conse- 
quently, after 10 years of hard govern- 
ment action, in recent elections the sup- 
port given to Alcide de Gasperi’'s party 
has grown, while for the first time since 
1946 the number of Communist deputies 
has decreased. 

The whole Nation has acquired a 
firmer confidence in her future. 

This greater confidence has resulted 
in the greater attention with which our 
people follow the development of inter- 
national life, anxious to bring, by their 
ideas and their action, a pacifying con- 
tribution to their tumultuous course. 

In this appearance of Italy on the 
horizon of great international life, no 
one should see symptoms of restlessness 
or of slightly lessened solidarity. 

If anything, there is further proof that 
the common action of all the allies, and 
in the first place the generous solidarity 
of the United States of America for the 
rebirth and reconstruction of Italy, have 
scored a full success. So much so that, 
now that we have overcome the most 
acute anxieties of our gravest internal 
problems, we intend to reciprocate, as 
we now can do, the allies’ aid. Coop- 
erating in our turn to solve the problems 
besetting the world and the Atlantic com- 
munity of which we are a part. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Your assistance in stabilizing the life 
of our democracy has placed us in a 
position to contribute to the stabiliza- 
tion of life in the great family of the free 
people, integrated by the nations who 
are aiming at a more secure freedom. 

This cooperation Italy intends to give, 
within the limits of her power, within 
the framework of her alliances, with the 
certainty that we contribute to averting 
from other areas of the world that dan- 
ger of Communist subversion which has 
been averted in our land. [Applause.] 

There has been much talk of Italian 
plans and programs to consolidate peace 
in the world, especially threatened today 
by the restlessness and the aspirations 
of the people of the Middle East. 

It is not up to a country which does 
not possess all the means to uphold them, 
to formulate and propose plans, in the 
strict sense of the word. 

We are a people living close to the 
danger area, possessing a knowledge of 
it that goes back into the millenia, and 
we are in a position to talk to the popu- 
lations which inhabit them without 
arousing suspicion because, since long, 
we have no possessions to defend or to 
extend. It is the duty of such a people 
to make their allies aware of their anx- 
ieties, their experience, their own sug- 
gestions. Whether these concern the 
contingent aspects of the situation or the 
permanent ones; whether they consider 
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the manner by which the temporary 
guaranties required of the friends of the 
threatened people can be substituted by 
other guaranties; whether they concern 
the orderly peaceful political evolution 
or the necessary economic assistance to 
those territories as a whole: of one thing 
we can be certain, namely, that such sug- 
gestions will only be aimed at stimulat- 
ing and contributing to the solution of 
problems that are already on the table. 
And by our ideas and suggestions, we 
pledge ourselves to contribute our action 
and our endeavors to the peaceful widen- 
ing of the area of freedom and prosper- 
ity in the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East. (Applause.] 

The high ideal values we have in com- 
mon, the close pledges we have given 
with our allies, the identical danger 
threatening our way of life: these are the 
safest guaranties that Italy is firmly on 
the side of freedom, and that it works 
and intends to work for peace in secu- 
rity. 

We Italians are convinced that this 
common work, organically articulated in 
common action, will increase the con- 
creteness and effectiveness of the allied 
effort, drawing toward it new friendly 
feelings of people now being tempted by 
the solidarity toward other communities 
that love peace and progress only in ap- 
pearance, for they are the enemies of 
freedom. 

We Italians are also certain that by 
such actions we shall make more inti- 
mate and cordial the already intimate 
and cordial collaboration of our country 
with the United States of America. 

Mr. President, Honorable Senators, 
the meetings in which I have the honor 
of participating now in Washington will 
produce other positive results in terms 
of the friendship between the United 
States and Italy, and for the future de- 
velopment of action of the free peoples 
of the West. You can rely on that. 

The frank exchange of opinion will 
reinvigorate our mutual collaboration. 
And this will continue to be the corner- 
stone of that edifice of civilization to 
which we are dedicated, in the service of 
our peoples, for peace in the world in 
the observance of that justice which God 
requires of men. 

[Applause, Senators and occupants of 
the galleries rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As is our 
custom, we shall now have the oppor- 
tunity to meet the Premier and Foreign 
Minister in the well of the Senate. 

The Premier and Foreign Minister of 
Italy was escorted to a position on the 
floor of the Senate in front of the Vice 
President’s desk, and was there greeted 
by Members of the Senate, who were in- 
troduced to him by Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas and Mr. KNOWLAND. 

Following the informal reception, the 
Premier and Foreign Minister and the 
Italian Ambassador to the United States 
were escorted from the Chamber. 


RESUMPTION OF LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 


At 12 o’clock and 11 minutes p. m., the 
Senate reassembled when called to order 
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by the Presiding Officer (Mr. THURMOND 
in the chair). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Further 
morning business is in order, 


JENNER-BUTLER BILL—RESOLU- 
TION OF DEPARTMENT OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the American Legion, 
throughout its existence, has been vigi- 
lant and vigorous in the protection of 
our country against the spread of com- 
munism. 

In this vital effort, the department of 
Pennsylvania of the legion has been out- 
standing in opposition to every subver- 
sive movement which would give aid and 
comfort to the enemies of our form of 
government. 

At its annual convention last Satur- 
day in Philadelphia, the department of 
Pennsylvania adopted a resolution in 
support of the Jenner-Butler bill, S, 2646, 
and calling for prompt action by the 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be printed at this point 
in the REcorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION No. 42 P 


Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States by recent decisions, has weakened or 
nullified certain laws adopted by the Con- 
gress of the United States and by the legis- 
latures of certain of the sovereign States of 
the United States, and has weakened or 
nullified various rights and powers consti- 
tutionally belonging to the United States 
and to the sovereign States of the United 
States; and 

Whereas under these laws, and by the ex- 
ercise of these rights and powers, the United 
States and the sovereign States thereof were 
able to initiate and pursue various actions 
indispensable to dealing effectively with sub- 
version and sedition against the United 
States; and 

Whereas the Jenner-Butler bill (S. 2646), 
introduced into the United States Senate 
and referred to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, would redress certain of the effects 
of these decisions by: 

1. Restoring the full authority of the 
Smith Act, which makes a crime of teaching 
and advocating the overthrow by force of 
the Government of the United States, 
whether or not there be any instigation of 
action to that end, and 

2. Restoring the full authority of the laws 
dealing with subversion and sedition of the 
42 States that had adopted such laws, thus 
permitting these respective sovereign States 
to initiate and pursue various actions against 
subversion and sedition within their own 
respective jurisdictions unless such initia- 
tion and action is expressly prohibited by the 
Congress, 

3. Preventing the Supreme Court from re- 
viewing the regulations and actions of the 
sovereign States governing admission to the 
bar in their respective jurisdictions, 

4. Restoring to the investigative commit- 
tee of the Congress the determining of 
whether or not a question asked of a wit- 
ness is relevant, competent and material and 
denying to a witness the privilege of such 
de ; and 

Whereas the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
pursuant to an impressive 10 to 5 vote, fa- 
vorably reported the Butler-Jenner bill for 
presentation to the Senate for action; and 

Whereas the provisions of the Jenner-But- 
ler bill are of profound and vital import to 
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the United States, to the sovereign States 
thereof, and to the whole American people 
in their efforts to deal effectively with sub- 
version and sedition against the United 
States, and certainly of sufficient import as 
amply to justify its presentation to the Sen- 
ate for action immediately following the 
favorable report of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee for such action; and 

Whereas the Jenner-Butler bill has not 
been presented to the Senate for action, de- 
spite the Senate Judiciary Committee's fa- 
vorable report for such presentation, and 
despite the profound and vital import of 
its provisions to the United States, to the 
sovereign states thereof, and to the whole 
American people; and 

Whereas the delay that has already oc- 
curred in presenting this bill to the Senate 
for action leads to the conclusion that it is 
purposely being withheld from such pre- 
sentation; and 

Whereas the delay that has already oc- 
curred in presenting this bill to the Senate 
for action, leads to the conclusion that it is 
purposely being withheld from such presen- 
tation; and 

Whereas any delay in presenting this bill 
to the Senate permits the continuance of the 
weakening and nullification of the laws, 
rights and powers which its adoption would 
redress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of Pennsylvania, in regular con- 
vention assembled, July 24-26, 1958, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., that the said department call 
upon the Senate of the United States of 
America to demand the immediate presenta- 
tion of the Jenner-Butler bill to the Senate 
for action. 


RETIREMENT OF SENATOR MARTIN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, last 
Sunday there appeared in the Philadel- 
phia Sunday Bulletin an article written 
by Mr. Robert Roth, entitled “Senator 
Martin's Retirement.” 

In this article Mr. Roth reviews the 
outstanding contribution Senator MARTIN 
has made to his country in his 60 years 
-of service as a soldier and statesman. 

I join Senator Martin’s host of friends 
in extending to him very best wishes, and 
I underscore the last words of Mr. Roth’s 
article, “Well done; good and faithful 
servant.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin of 
Sunday, July 27, 1958] 

SENATOR MARTIN’S RETIREMENT—NEARING 79, 
HE SERVED NATION AND STATE 60 YEARS 
(By Robert Roth) 

WASHINGTON.—In a few weeks, when Con- 
gress adjourns, Senator EDWARD MARTIN will 
retire to private life after 60 years in the 
seryice of his country, his State, and his 
party. This is by the way of saying good- 
bye. 

Ep MARTIN has not been one of the best 
known or best publicized of Senators, but 
his departure from the Chamber in which 
he has served for 12 years will leave a vacancy 
not easily to be filled and he will be missed 
by his fellow Senators, by his constituents, 
and by the newspaper men who have worked 
with him over the years. 

There are many reasons for this. MARTIN 
is an effective legislator. With an industry 
beyond the capacity of men much younger, 
he is assiduous in his attention to commit- 
tee duties, in casting his vote on rolicalls, 
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and in taking care of the myriad chores that 
constituents heap upon a Senator. 

He is a member of the inner core of Sen- 
ators, that small group, known as “The 
Club,” that transcends party lines and ex- 
ercises an important effect on the way the 
Senate does its business. He is known as a 
man whose word can be relied on. He is 
always a gentleman, never loses his temper, 
never indulges in theatrics, is always cour- 
teous to the point of courtliness. He has 
as many friends as any man in the Senate. 


REPUBLICAN OF TAFT SCHOOL 


There are those who tend to dismiss 
MARTIN as a negative and therefore unim- 
portant factor in the National Legislature. 
It has been said by his enemies—he has 
some—that he has not had a new idea in 
three generations. 

It is true that he tends to be ultra-con- 
servative in his political thinking, that he 
is a Republican of the Taft rather than of 
the Eisenhower school, that his regard for 
the old-fashioned virtues of thrift and self- 
reliance have made him distrustful of New 
Deal reforms. It is true also that no im- 
portant piece of legislation bears his name 
as author. 

Despite this, Martmn’s usefulness as a 
Senator has been great. As ranking Repub- 
lican on the Senate Finance and Public 
Works Committees, he has had an important 
influence in recent years on tax policy and 
on public works developments. 

As much as any one man, he is respon- 
sible for the gigantic public roads program, 
largest in history, which was launched when 
he was chairman of the Public Works Com- 
mittee. Without him the Delaware River 
dredging project still might be only a faint 
hope instead of an accomplishment well 
along to completion. 


LOOKED OUT FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


MARTIN has the knack of getting Senators 
of both parties to go along with him on 
projects that are important to his State. 
Pennsylvania projects have fared as well in 
the Public Works Committee with MARTIN 
as ranking minority member as they did 
when he was chairman. 

The fact that Martin can get Democratic 
cooperation when he needs it does not mean 
he is non-partisan. He is, on the contrary, 
a fiercely loyal party man and in the last 
six years has faithfully supported the Eisen- 
hower administration most of the time, even 
when this meant casting his votes for 
measures that ran counter to his own deeply 
held convictions. 

An example of the way MARTIN works was 
provided during the past week, when a bill 
to extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act was in its final stages. MARTIN was 
never a believer in free trade, but he was 
prepared to support this bill, giving the 
President increased authority to reduce tar- 
iffs, because the President had said it was 
vital to the national security. 


HOW HE HANDLED OPPOSITION 


However, Senator ROBERT Kerr, Democrat, 
Oklahoma, offered an amendment which 
would have stripped the bill of virtually 
everything the President wanted in it and 
added almost everything the President did 
not want there. Kerr wanted that amend- 
ment to come to the Senate floor for a vote 
and it could not get there without the con- 
sent of the Senate Finance Committee. 
MarrTIN cast the deciding vote in committee 
for a favorable report on the Kerr amend- 
ment. 

When it came to the floor MARTIN voted 
against it, and it was défeated, overwhelm- 
ingly, as MARTIN knew it would be. But 
meanwhile he had given Kerr the chance 
Kerr wanted, and had placed Kerr in his 
debt. It is because of such tactics that the 
word is passed every now and then in the 
Senate cloakrooms that a bill should be 
passed because “Ep MarTIN wants it.” 
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Service in the Senate is only a part of Ep 
MarTIN’s career. He served in the Army of 
the United States in every rank from buck 
private to major general—in the Spanish- 
American War, in the Philippines, on the 
Mexican border and in the First and Second 
World Wars. 

In politics, too, he served in all ranks, 
beginning as secretary of the Greene County 
Republican Committee and working up to 
State chairman and finally to Governor. Be- 
tween times he practiced law and interested 
himself in a variety of business enterprises 
in the banking, transportation and oil pro- 
duction fields. 


ANNOUNCED ‘RETIREMENT’ IN 1952 


Now he is nearing 79 and preparing to 
enjoy a long-deferred rest. He is not retiring 
because he fears defeat or because this is a 
bad year for Republicans to run. He an- 
nounced soon after his reelection 6 years ago 
that he would not seek office again. 

His departure from Washington will be 
regretted by many who have come to depend 
on him as a friend and rely on him as an ally. 
He can look back on a longer, more varied 
and more useful career than is given to most 
men, 

If this were a sermon instead of a news- 
paper column, its text might well be part of 
Matthew 25:23—“Well done; good and faith- 
ful servant * * *.” 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BUTLER 
ON RETIREMENT OF SENATOR 
JENNER 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, last 
night we on this side of the aisle had a 
dinner at the Burning Tree Country 
Club to honor the six Republican Sena- 
tors who are retiring at the close of this 
session. It was my happy honor and 
privilege to make some brief remarks 
about my esteemed friend and colleague, 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
and to present him with a memento of 
his many friends and colleagues in the 
Senate. So that BILL’s many friends may 
share the occasion with him, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the remarks I made 
on that occasion be printed in the body 
of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It has often been said that a public servant 
owes his constituents not only his time and 
energy, but also his informed judgment. 
That BILL JENNER has lived and worked by 
this credo of good government all of us are 
agreed. 

His standards of informed judgment are 
a model for those who will follow in the 
Senate of the United States. 

BILL JENNER has withstood severe and un- 
justified attack, and has emerged, to the view 
of many, as a true patriot and political 
realist who has consistently supported the 
principles of his party and the humanitarian 
objectives of his administration. He has 
followed in the likeness of Mr. Republican 
himself—our late and beloved colleague, Bob 
Taft. And yet, his critics would have the 
world believe that he is a callous dissenter. 
If that be, them he has been a great and 
constructive dissenter in the tradition of 
La Follette, one of the five great Senators 
of the past. 

ress and achievement come from the 
distillation of agreement and dissent, as we 
here can testify. To take a divergent or fre- 
quently unpopular stand, both of which are 
essential to this process, requires a measure 
of fortitude, and on this score, our friend, 
BILL JENNER, has always had the courage of 
his convictions. 
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But, with it, he could never be callous or 
indifferent for he is a man who cherishes 
friends and friendship. Nor could he ever 
be a victim of self-exaggeration or self- 

ndizement for he is quick to recognize 
the greatness of others. 

That reminds me of a situation involving 
an immodest Senator of Abraham Lincoln’s 
time. An assistant to President Lincoln 
came to him one day quite disturbed and 
said: “Mr. President, Senator X in a speech 
in the Senate has just denied faith in the 
Holy Scriptures.” 

“Well,” Lincoln replied, “That’s not too 
surprising when you consider that he didn’t 
write them.” 

Unlike Senator X, Senator JENNER will not 
be remembered by us who have shared his 
friendship, anxieties and hopes as an indif- 
ferent or selfish Member of the Senate. 
Rather, he will be remembered as a man who 
is kindly toward persons and gentle toward 
institutions—a stanch, thorough, and effec- 
tive representative of the people of Indiana 
and America, steadfast in his beliefs and 
principles. 

In these days of varying and variable polit- 
ical colorations, I fear that the true charac- 
ter of many public servants is either little 
known or badly distorted. BILL JENNER is 
no exception. His affable personality, his 
many worthwhile achievements, and his im- 
pact upon the history of our age, however, 
have not gone unrecognized or unnoticed by 
us, his colleagues, and our devotion to him 
and his ideals will never diminish or falter. 

Bru, we shall miss you—-God bless you— 
and the best of everything for the future for 
you, and your family. For your colleagues, 
it is a pleasure to present to you this small 
token of our pleasant association together 
and of our lasting friendship. We hope that 
it will always serve to recall your service here 
in the Nation’s Capital. 


ISRAEL AND THE ARABS—IV 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, to- 
day I propose to discuss the fourth 
“Whereas” of the concurrent resolution 
which I presented on Friday, the 18th 
of this month. The fourth whereas 
reads: 

Whereas the unrest in the Arab world is 
caused primarily by the forcible occupation 
of Arab land by the Government of Israel; 


It is a common place in negotiations in 
the civil area, whether in business mat- 
ters, labor disputes, or legislation, that 
each party to a negotiation should have 
as clearly in mind as possible the 
thoughts and purposes that are in the 
minds of those with whom he is nego- 
tiating. To enter into a discussion with 
an erroneous idea of the purposes of the 
party of the second part is to insure 
failure. Failure has been insured in our 
negotiations with the governments of the 
Middle East. 

Our initial error was in the assump- 
tion that the Arab world could be brought 
to our own conviction that the most im- 
portant single question before the world 
is that of controlling the expansion of 
communism. Since this assumption so 
far as concerns the Arab world is false, 
our diplomacy fails. 

The policy which we have most vig- 
orously pursued was unfortunately given 
the name of our President, with the pur- 
pose of using an attractive title to sell 
it to the people of this country and of 
the other nations of the world. The 
Eisenhower doctrine offers the support 
of our armed strength to any govern- 
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ment which is threatened militarily by 
the Soviet Government. There are so 
many things wrong with the assumption 
underlying this doctrine that it is hard 
to know where to begin criticism. 

Let us begin with the fundamental 
error which was that the Arab world is 
as deeply concerned as we are with de- 
fending itself against communism. That 
is not the case. The Arab world feels 
that it has a much nearer and more 
obvious threat overhanging it than 
anything provided ky the subtle politi- 
cal and economic aggression which is 
in the program of Soviet Russia. The 
obvious overhanging threat of danger in 
the Middle East is presented by the grow- 
ing strength and expansion of the new 
nation of Israel. 

Provided first, in theory, as a refuge 
for Jews displaced by terror and perse- 
cution, it long ago completed this justi- 
fiable function. But even in this justifi- 
able area there were involved unjustifia- 
ble procedures. The Balfour declaration 
which promised the Jews a national home 
in Palestine was, I am sure, never con- 
ceived by the author of that declaration 
as establishing an arbitrary eminent do- 
main over Arab lands, or a military and 
economic base which would arouse sus- 
picion of intended expansion. 

The first great evidence of misjudg- 
ment was that the Arabs became in their 
turn refugees and displaced persons, 
fieeing from lands which had been theirs 
for centuries. These now live in misery 
on the borders of Israel, are supported 
at a low level of subsistence by contribu- 
tions from the outside, and protest, by 
their continued existence, the injustice 
of the expropriations to which they have 
been subjected. 

This is what the Arabs have experi- 
enced. This is what the whole Arab 
world knows and sees. This is their main 
concern; and if Russia with its success- 
ful political acumen, so much greater 
than ours, can present itself as a cham- 
pion of justice against injustice, then 
Soviet infiuence becomes the effective 
political force in the whole Mideast 
area. Until we recognize that the fear 
of an expanding Israel is the vital con- 
cern of the Arab nations, we will con- 
tinue to lose our influence, and Western 
Europe’s future of freedom and pros- 
perity will be increasingly jeopardized. 
This is the present situation. 

Mr. President, since I dictated the 
words I have just read, the pro-Western 
premier of Iraq, Nuri es Said, has been 
assassinated along with King Faisal, and 
the government of that country seized 
by a nationalist regime of uncertain pur- 
poses. Furthermore, there has appeared 
in Life magazine for July 28 a posthu- 
mously published statement by the mur- 
dered premier from which I read the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

Support for United States policy in the 
Middle East is declining so seriously that 
it is becoming a political liability for an 
Arab leader to cooperate with it. 


I invite the attention of this body to 
the serious nature of the liability, which 
resulted in the assassination of the pro- 
Western premier and of the King of Iraq. 

I continue to read the extract from 
the statement by the murdered premier. 


July 29 


The explanation goes back to President 
Eisenhower's speech January 5, 1957, asking 
Congress to act against communism in the 
Middle East. “This pr ,” he said, “will 
not solve all the problems of the Middle 
East. * * * There are the problems of Pal- 
estine and relations between Israel and Arab 
States, and the future of Arab refugees. 
+ * * The United Nations is actively con- 
cerning itself with all these matters, and we 
are supporting the U. N.” But neither 
United States nor U. N. took any significant 
further action. This was shortsighted. The 
problems put aside by Mr. Eisenhower are 
those which made it possible for communism 
to gain a foothold there. Until they are re- 
moved more explosions are inevitable. 

Americans, I am told, have had a bellyful 
of Arab intransigence about Israel. To speak 
bluntly, responsible Arab leaders have had a 
bellyful of American blindness to this prob- 
lem. Americans seem incapable of compre- 
hending the profoundly bitter, even patho- 
logical, attitude of Arabs toward the Jews of 
Israel. This is perhaps an ugly thing, but 
it is basic to the seeming Arab compulsion to 
flirt with suicide. 

It is now clear the United States is revert- 
ing to a familiar state of mind: that Israel 
is an embarrassing, second priority problem, 
as compared with the clear and present dan- 
ger of communism, and may therefore be put 
aside. To Arab masses the reverse is true: 
Israel is the clear and present danger, com- 
munism secondary. This is a fallacy. The 
evidence indicates Communist tyranny is 
probably a lot worse than Israeli tyranny, 
but it is impossible to sell this concept to 
Arabs. 

For the West's enemies this is a windfall. 
They need new bogeymen and nothing works 
better than to invoke the specter of Israel. 
In Jordon, King Hussein managed to avert 
disaster through skill and courage, and 
United States backing. But his position is 
dangerous, and in Jordan two-thirds of the 
people are desperate Palestinians who react 
like tigers to Israel. If Hussein’s leadership 
falls indefinitely to bring a Palestine settle- 
ment, it may be impossible for him to sur- 
vive. 


Mr. President, the writer of these 
words was killed for his Western sympa- 
thies. How long will this country, how 
long will the Congress, allow the admin- 
istration to push us over the brink of 
abject surrender or war, in a Middle East 
in which we might have supported an 
area of freedom and friendship? 


LIMITATION OF APPELLATE JURIS- 
DICTION OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, from 
Mr. R. Harland Shaw, of Chicago, chair- 
man of the Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations, Illinois 
division, I have received a copy of a 
“Memorandum in Support of S. 2646 as 
Reported to the Senate by the Committee 
on the Judiciary.” In essence, this is a 
well-considered and documented reply 
to a report issued May 8 by the board of 
managers of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion, opposing S. 2646. 

I have also received from Mr. Alfred 
J. Schweppe, of Seattle, one of the great 
constitutional lawyers of this country, 
a copy of a letter he wrote to Mr. Shaw, 
commenting favorably upon the memo- 
randum to which I have just referred. 

Because of the great interest which 
the bill, S. 2646, has aroused throughout 
the country, as well as among my col- 
leagues in this body, I ask unanimous 
consent that both the memorandum and 
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Mr. Schweppe’s letter may be printed in 
the body of the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM IN Support or S. 2646 as RE- 
PORTED TO THE SENATE BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 

To the Members of the Congress: 

On May 8, 1958, the board of managers of 
the Chicago Bar Association issued a report 
opposing the Jenner bill (S. 2646) as 
amended and reported to the Senate by the 
Judiciary Committee, copies of which, ac- 
cording to the press, were sent to all Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

The undersigned respectfully disagree with 
said report of the board of managers of the 
Chicago Bar Association, and offer rebuttal. 

In general, the differences of opinion lie in 
two opposed concepts—one as to the nature 
of human society, and the other as to the 
nature of American law as applied by the 
courts to our society. 

The undersigned take the position (first) 
that all things human involve such risk and 
imperfection that, as between the risks of 
judicial tyranny and those of legislative 
tyranny, we prefer the latter. Legislative 
tyranny, if it ever actually exists, is reme- 
diable at the polls. Judicial tyranny is not 
remediable at the polls, and indeed is hardly 
remediable at all, short of the slow and tor- 
tuous processes of public agitation and mor- 
tality in office, until and unless the legis- 
lature acts. 

The undersigned take the position (sec- 
ond) that judicial law should be as defined 
by Dean Emeritus Roscoe Pound in the 
Brooklyn Barrister for December 1957 (p. 
73), “a Judgment according to law, not the 
will of the tribunal.” ‘This is in sharp dis- 
tinction to the view attributed in the press 
to Mr. Chief Justice Warren last year, that 
we should correlate “law with history, eco- 
nomics, and all of the social sciences avall- 
able in the solution of human problems.” 
This view seemed to imply that the courts 
should do all this. The undersigned believe 
that it is the business of the legislature to 
attempt this correlation, not that of the 
courts. Obviously as far as the courts are 
concerned we are, therefore, much more 
concerned with statutory than with consti- 
tutional construction, but with both as far 
as the Chicago Bar Association's report is 
concerned, 

From these two basic differences of view- 
point flow the following rebuttal arguments. 
The quoted sentences are direct quotations 
from the Chicago Bar Association's report, 
with page and line numbers, and our an- 
swer follow as comment in each instance; 

Page 1, lines 7, 13, 19, and 20: 

“The bill (S. 2646) fas amended and re- 
ported] * * * provided for the following: 

. * > » » 

“3. A Federal act cannot occupy a legis- 
lative field to the exclusion of the State law, 
unless it expressly so provides.” 

Comment: This statement is not correct. 
Section 3 of the reported bill applies only to 
State antisubversive statutes. The applica- 
ble language of the section refers to certain 
chapters of title 18, United States Code, to 
the Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
the Communist Control Act of 1954, “or * * + 
any other act of the Congress heretofore or 
hereafter enacted which prescribes any crim- 
inal penalty for any act of subversion or 
sedition against the Government of the 
United States or any State of the United 
States.” This is not what the quoted passage 
of the bar association’s report describes. 

Page 2, lines 5-10: “Judicial review of the 
constitutionality of legislative decisions is a 
basic principle of the Constitution of the 
United States. It gives breath and blood to 
the American philosophy that the Govern- 
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ment is a government of laws and not of men, 
The limitations placed upon the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court both in 
the original bill and in the bill as amended, 
violate this principle.” 

Comment: “A government of laws and not 
of men” is exactly what the undersigned 
seek, and is exactly what (in their opinion) 
the Supreme Court has taken away from us. 
The above quotation appears to blur and 
ignore the following paragraph from the 
Constitution of the United States, article III, 
section 2: “In all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls, and those 
in which a State shall be party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In 
all other cases before mentioned, the Su- 
preme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact, with such ex- 
ceptions, and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make.” It may well be that 
many citizens, including the members of the 
Chicago Bar Association, wish that “judicial 
review of the constitutionality of legislative 
decisions” were not circumscribed by the 
constitutional power of Congress; but in fact 
it is. The statement contained in the report 
of the Chicago bar is, therefore, in our view, 
incomplete and misrepresentative of the Con- 
stitution. The limitation upon judicial re- 
view contained in S, 2646 does not violate 
any constitutional principle, but instead ful- 
fills a clear and express provision of the Con- 
stitution, Objection to it may involve a dif- 
ference of opinion over what one wishes the 
American society were, but not over what 
the Constitution says it is. 

Furthermore, the practical effect of “the 
bill as amended" is not to deal with review 
of legislation at all, but (sec. 1) with review 
of conclusions of State courts regarding ad- 
mission to the bar. The bar association's 
reference here to “constitutionality of legis- 
lative decisions” appears quite strained. 

As Woodrow Wilson pointed out in his 
lectures in 1908, and as Judge Learned Hand 
pointed out in his lectures at Harvard this 
year, the concept of reviewability of legisla- 
tive acts was not written into the Constitu- 
tion, but was a judicial concept, imported 
into the Constitution by the decisions of the 
Supreme Court itself. “Wisdom is justified 
of her children,” and not all of the children 
of the Supreme Court’s wisdom have com- 
mended themselves. 

Page 2, lines 13-15: “The independence of 
the Supreme Court is jeopardized if its juris- 
diction can be curtailed because of the cur- 
rent unpopularity of certain of its decisions.” 

Comment: In the opinion of the under- 
signed, the use by the Supreme Court of its 
independence for the purpose of rewriting 
legislation (as minority Justices have re- 
peatedly pointed out) is a judicial miscar- 
riage going far deeper than the issue of 
unpopularity. To charge Congress with seek- 
ing to undo bad decisions merely on account 
of their unpopularity is something like 
charging a man who claims to have been 
robbed with casting aspersions on the charac- 
ter of the robber. The complaint, to begin 
with, was robbery. The unpopularity is inci- 
dental. 

Page 2, lines 16-18: “The independence of 
the judiciary is vital in order to preserve the 
constitutional and democratic form of gov- 
ernment under which we live,” 

Comment: “Independence of the judi- 
ciary,” as Dean Pound points out, means also 
independence from its own prejudices. A 
departure from this rule inevitably invites 
correction, The “constitutional * * * form 
of government under which we live” is found 
in the Constitution. That is where the 
passage occurs which confers upon the Con- 
gress the specific power to determine appel- 
late jurisdiction. The members of the 
Chicago Bar Association are free to wish that 
this passage were not in the Constitution, or 
to oppose its being invoked, but it is, in fact, 
a@ part of our “constitutional and democratic 
form of government.” Quite to the contrary 
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of the bar association argument, a failure 
by Congress to enact the substance of S. 2646 
would be, in the eyes of many, a failure to 
“preserve the constitutional and democratic 
form of government under which we live.” 
It is not without note that a dictatorship of 
almost any type has an executive and a 
judiciary, but none has a free legislature. 
The legislature is the distinguishing mark of 
a constitutional democracy. And it is pre- 
cisely that which, in the opinion of many, the 
courts have impaired at both State and Na- 
tional levels. 

Furthermore, independence of the judi- 
ciary connotes only independence of action 
with respect to matters over which the judi- 
ciary properly has jurisdiction. The advo- 
cates of Supreme Court supremacy are, in 
effect, saying that a court has a vested in- 
terest in jurisdiction over any particular 
case, or in any given area, which it may sua 
voluntate assert. 

Page 2, lines 19-21: “Persons involved in 
litigation of the type that this bill covers are 
just as much entitled to review by the 
Supreme Court as other litigants.” 

Comment: No person is entitled to Su- 
preme Court review. Cases are reviewed by 
certiorari as an exercise of the Supreme 
Court’s Judgment about the cases it will 
take. Where the Supreme Court denies cer- 
tiorari, the lower court becomes, in effect, 
the court of last resort, as happens in most 
cases. A limitation of the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court therefore with- 
draws no entitlement of an individual but 
merely limits one of the numerous discre- 
tions of the Court. 

Quite conceivably many persons may not 
want review by the Supreme Court of vari- 
ous cases. On the record, they may prefer 
to exhaust their remedies below that august 
level. The phrase “entitled to” subtly sug- 
gests an inherent right which everyone 
ought to want. The fact is, rather, that the 
powers of certiorari and review as exercised 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
have become, in the eyes of numerous citi- 
zens, a threat to our constitutional form of 
government. This is a view to which they 
are “just as much entitled” as the putative 
loser in litigation. 

Page 2, lines 22-24: “Curbing the Supreme 
Court's appellate jurisdiction in certain 
fields may be contagious and may spread to 
other areas whenever decisions in those 
areas become politically unpopular.” 

Comment: Perhaps the country needs a 
return to Mr. Justice Holmes’ concept of “48 
separate laboratories.” Perhaps the “con- 
tagion” should spread. But the contrary is 
at least equally likely, that a rare corrective 
action would be found quite efficacious. The 
fact that Congressional authority under arti- 
cle III to regulate and make exceptions to 
the Supreme Court’s jurisdiction has not 
been used in late years is not evidence that 
it should not be used, but is excellent evi- 
dence that it will not be used except in 
cases of the greatest provocation. 

Page 2, line 25 through page 3, line 2: 
“The Bill of Rights and the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution are impaired when 
the protection of the Supreme Court is 
withdrawn in selected legislative areas since 
that Court is the ultimate guardian of con- 
stitutional liberties of individuals against 
arbitary governmental action.” 

Comment: For quite some time, in the 
opinion of the undersigned, it is the Con- 
gress that has been forced to become “the 
ultimate guardian of constitutional liber- 
ties." The Court has been the tyrant. A 
bill like the Butler-Jenner bill is the ulti- 
mate recourse of a badly damaged legisla- 
ture. It is dificult to perceive the Court's 

p of individual liberties in such 
cases as Apez (310 U. S. 469), Hutcheson (312 
U. S. 219), Hunt (385 U. S. 821), and Brother- 
hood of Carpenters (330 U. S. 395), to men- 
tion only a few. In fact, a catalog of the 
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“liberties of individuals” theretofore re- 
garded as assured by the Constitution, which 
have been circumscribed by the United 
States Supreme Court in the last 20 years, 
would appear likely to run to more pages 
than the present memorandum. Mr. Justice 
Holmes’ comment in the Baldwin case (281 
U. S. 586) is apropos; “I have not yet ade- 
quately expressed the more than anxiety that 
I feel at the ever-increasing scope given to 
the 14th amendment in cutting down what 
I believe to be the constitutional rights of 
the States. As the decisions now stand, I 
see hardly any limit but the sky to the in- 
validating of those rights if they happen to 
strike a majority of this Court as for any 
reason undesirable. I cannot believe that 
the amendment was intended to give us 
carte blanche to embody our economic or 
moral beliefs in its prohibitions. Yet I can 
think of no narrower reason that seems to 
me to justify the present and earlier deci- 
sions to which I have referr 

Page 3, lines 7-9: “Four of the five provi- 
sions have nothing whatever to do with the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court; and 
nothing to do with each other; they should 
have been introduced as separate bills.” 

Comment: This seems to us like straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel. It is like 
arguing that a man who has been badly in- 
jured by a hit-and-run car must drag him- 
self to a telephone booth and put in separate 
calls for a bonesetter, an epidermologist, an 
internist, a roentgenologist, etc., instead of 
just calling for the ambulance. The patient 
may suffer a permanent injury while waiting 
for separate remedies. The mangled powers 
and duties of the Federal and State Legisla- 
tures and State courts do indeed resemble 
the man who has been run over by an auto- 
mobile, if not by a Sherman tank. Every 
possible remedy is an urgent need, and the 
vehicle of relief is much less important than 
the remedy itself. 

Page 3, lines 10-18: “The provisions re- 
moving from judicial review in a criminal 
trial for contempt of Congress the matter of 
the pertinency of a question under inquiry 
determines this justiciable element of the 
crime by legislative decree; it is of dubious 
constitutionality under the due process 
clause of the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It also would 
make the Congressional body conducting the 
inquiry judge and jury in its own cause. 
Sinclair v. United States (279 U. S. 263), 
holds that the question of pertinency is a 
question of law to be determined by the 
courts.” 

Comment: The constitutional argument 
introduced here is, to the undersigned, com- 
pletely spurious. Section 2 of S. 2646 does 
not remove from judicial review, in a crimi- 
nal trial for contempt, the determination of 
pertinency as a “justiciable element.” In 
this sense, pertinency is a jurisdictional mat- 
ter, for decision as a matter of law, and 
necessarily by the court. The pertinency 
which the section would have the commit- 
tee determine is pertinency as a matter of 
legislative need for the information sought, 
and legislative determination that the ques- 
tion asked is reasonably calculated to pro- 
duce desired information. The question of 
whether the committee is acting outside its 
Jurisdiction remains for the courts to de- 
termine; and review by the Supreme Court 
on certiorari is not barred. 

Apart from this, considering the imper- 
fection of all human affairs, a great many 
people would rather take their chances that 
a Congressional body—all of whose members 
are completely subject to scrutiny and de- 
feat at the polls—would act as “judge and 
jury in its own cause,” than sustain the 

t risk that the Supreme Court of the 
United States may do so and in fact has 
done so. The undersigned are of the opinion 
that the implications attending the exertion 
of this power by the Congress are likely to 
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be far less malignant than the implications 
attending the exercise of the same powers 
by an unreviewable Supreme Court. 

It may be remarked here that article I, sec- 
tion 1 of the Constitution says: “All legisla- 
tive powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Represent- 
atives.” The remedy proposed by S. 2646 is 
no more than the reaffirmation of this, as 
the Saturday Evening Post pointed out edi- 
torially on June 7, 1958. The concept is part 
and parcel of the separation of powers or- 
dained by our Constitution; and the phrase 
“dubious constitutionality” used by the bar 
association should emphatically be addressed 
to the impairment of this separation by deci- 
sions of the courts, rather than to the pro- 
posed modest and limited remedy of S. 2646. 

Page 3, lines 19-23: “The provision 
enabling summary suspension of individuals 
by the head of any department or agency of 
the Government would deprive them of pro- 
cedural safeguards against arbitrary govern- 
mental action in direct contravention of the 
purposes of the civil-service laws, as expressed 
in sections 652 and 863, title 5, United States 
Code Annotated.” 

Comment: This provision is not in the bill, 
and in fact it never was, We are advised that 
it was an amendment offered by Senator 
Burter in committee but defeated there. 
The dragging in and flailing of this dead 
horse (so admitted on p. 2, lines 3 and 4 of 
the bar association report) must certainly 
involve some oversight on the part of the 
drafting lawyers. 

Even aside from this, who is more compe- 
tent to amend civil-service laws and to ex- 
press their purposes than the legislative 
body in which they originated? 

Page 3, line 24 through page 4, line 4: “The 
provision amending the Smith Act is of 
doubtful constitutionality under the first 
amendment. This amendment guarantees 
freedom of speech as to abstract doctrine. 
It is only when action, presently or in the 
future, is urged or incited, that a substan- 
tive evil arises which can be punished under 
the law. Advocating or teaching the over- 
throw or destruction of the Government can- 
not, therefore, be made a crime without re- 
gard to the immediate probable effect of such 
action.” 

Comment: This is an obvious non sequitur. 
If the urging or inciting of action, presently 
or in the future is a substantive evil, it is 
such without regard to the immediate prob- 
able effect. The timeliness or timing of any 
particular urging or incitement cannot be a 
sine qua non of the evil. 

Apart from these semantic issues, there 
are far more profound questions involved at 
this point—philosophic, practical, and legal. 

For the legal aspects, we refer to the ap- 
pended opinion letter from Alfred J. Schwep- 
pe, special counsel in this matter. 

The essence of the philosophic question is 
whether or not man and his society are per- 
fectible. If they are not, then any change 
whatsoever in the structure of society will 
merely face new imperfections, and those 
sworn to uphold the Constitution of a so- 
ciety are obliged to use the sanctions of that 
society to confine its changes to constitu- 
tional channels. They are compelled in gen- 
eral to agree with strict constructionists of 
the Constitution. 

‘If, on the contrary, man and his society are 
perfectible, then of course the American 
Constitution should be supplanted forthwith; 
for it is based upon a conviction of man's 
permanent imperfection, 

But without regard to the philosophic, it 
is the opinion of the undersigned that in any 
practical sense the first amendment cannot 
give to anyone the right to threaten the 
country with clear and present danger. The 
content of the phrase “clear and present dan- 
ger” is susceptible of legislative definition, 
and that is all that the provision amending 
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the Smith Act seeks to effect. Its constitu- 
tional infirmity, if any, will be tested in the 
courts. The Supreme Court itself has subtly 
changed its mind in construing this act, by a 
devious line of reasoning which contravened 
Dennis (341 U. S. 494), by Yates (354 U. S. 
298), without directly overruling Dennis. 
Certainly Congress can restate what it thinks. 

The general doctrine of clear and present 
danger firmly embraces the principle that 
the greater the danger, the more remote may 
be the justifiable legislative countermeas- 
ures. In the opinion of the undersigned, 
communism is the greatest as well as the 
most insidious threat that this free Nation 
has ever faced. 

The ultimate emergence of a definition of 
constitutionality in this field of clear and 
present danger is the end product of both 
legislative and judicial scrutiny. The con- 
tribution of section 4 of S. 2646, to the legis- 
lative scrutiny of this fateful area, is mod- 
erate but essential. 

Respectfully submitted, 

R. HARLAND SHAW, Chairman. 
JOHN TORDELLA, Secretary. 

Board of Managers, Illinois Division, 
Conference of American Small 
Business Organizations. 

Dated, July 22, 1958. 

MCMICKEN, Rupp & SCHWEPPE, 
Seattle, Wash., July 22, 1958. 
Mr. R. HARLAND SHAW, 

Chairman, Illinois Division, Confer- 
ence of American Small Business 
Organizations, 407 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear HARLAND: You have submitted i 
comment a memorandum of your o: 
tion in support of S. 2646 (the Jenner pill) 
as reported to the Senate with amendments 
by Senator Butler on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. Your report is de- 
voted largely to disagreement with a report 
of the board of managers of the Chicago 
Bar Association which you analyze and 
challenge in some detail. 

The viewpoint expressed in your report is 
a wholly tenable one and deserving of seri- 
ous consideration by Congress. 

In considering this entire problem, it is 
necessary to weigh some first principles. 

1. In order to satisfy the concept of due 
process of law, it is not necessary that the 
Supreme Court ever hear on appeal any 
case. Constitutional due process is satis- 
fied by one fairly conducted judicial hear- 
ing; any appeal beyond a trial court is a 
matter of grace and not of right. Dohany 
v. Rogers (281 U. S. 362, 369). The whole 
certiorari jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
is predicated upon the concept that a hear- 
ing in the Supreme Court is not necessary, 
because there has already been action, 
usually by two courts below, which satis- 
fies not only due process as of right, but 
one appeal as of grace. 

2. There is ample precedent for Congress 
to take steps to limit the Supreme Court's 
jurisdiction. In 1794 the Third Congress 
promptly proposed the 11th amendment to 
set aside the Court’s decision in Chisholm 
v. Georgia (2 Dall. 419 (1793)) involving 
original jurisdiction. The amendment was 
quickly adopted. Other cases are Ex parte 
McArdle (7 Wall. 506 (1869)); Stephan v. 
United States (319 U. S. 423, 425 (1943)); 
Lockerty v. Phillips (319 U. S. 182, 187 
(1943)); and see cases cited in Matsuo v. 
Dulles (133 F. Supp. 711, 714). 

3. It is, under the Constitution, entirely 
a matter of Congressional Judgment how the 
Supreme Court's appellate jurisdiction shall 
be limited, 

Personally I did not favor the original 
Jenner bill, because, in my opinion, it went 
much further than necessary in stripping 
the Supreme Court of jurisdiction. I be- 
lieve many of the Court’s opinions which 
are deemed erroneous or unpalatable can be 
corrected by Congress without taking away 
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jurisdiction. That approach, it seems to 
me, should always be first exhausted. 
Whenever, in the opinion of Congress, the 
Supreme Court has misconstrued an act of 
Congress, it is the duty of that body, in 
which is constitutionally vested all legisla- 
tive power, to correct it. 

I shall illustrate this viewpoint by com- 
ment on some of the cases. 

As to the Watkins case dealing with the 
pertinency of questions in Congressional 
investigations, it should be observed, first, 
that notwithstanding the Chief Justice’s 
free-wheeling opinion, the decision itself 
was narrowly placed on the ground of delega- 
tion by Congress of its powers to the judi- 
ciary by title 2 United States Code, section 
192. Congress, of course, prior to such dele- 
gation, had the power itself to punish for 
contempt without any delegation to the 
judiciary. Congress still has such power 
and can reassert or recapture it if it should 
so choose. But even if Congress continues 
delegation of contempt proceedings to the 
courts, Congress has power to make rules 
of procedure for its own government, and 
to determine who shall decide the question 
of relevancy at the Congressional level. The 
question of pertinence and relevancy is 
largely a matter of discretion of the hearing 
tribunal or its presiding officer, which, under 
settled rules, would only be reversed in case 
of a clear abuse of discretion. Nardone v. 
U. S. (308 U. S. 338, 342). Section 2 of the 
Butler amendment is, therefore, helpful 
procedurally and can well be adopted with- 
out interfering with any applicable princi- 
ples of judicial review. 

As to the Nelson case, State sovereignty 
to protect itself against subversion should 
be restored by Congress, since the Supreme 
Court has destroyed it by a misinterpreta- 
tion of Congressional intent. 

As to the Yates case (354 U. S. 298), and 
the Smith Act, the strained construction of 
the word “organization” is certainly sus- 
ceptible of Congressional correction and 
cries loudly for it. Moreover, Congress 
should flatly endeavor to wipe out Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan’s admittedly “difficult to grasp” 
distinction between advocacy to action and 
advocacy to overthrow as an abstract doc- 
trine. The distinction is unrealistic, ren- 
ders enforcement illusory, and makes an 
escape hatch for every defendant who finds 
himself within the purview of the statute. 
Dennis held that conspiring knowingly to 
teach and advocate the overthrow of the 
Government “as speedily as circumstances 
would permit” was an indictable offense. 
Suitable Congressional language showing 
that any such teaching or advocacy, in the 
absence of proof to the contrary, is pre- 
sumed to be a call for action “as speedily 
as the circumstances permit” ought to be 
upheld by a majority of the Court. Tot v. 
U. S. (319 U. S. 463); Heiner v. Donnan 
(285 U. S. 312). Congress is entitled to 
create such a rebuttable presumption if it 
chooses. 

In the case of Koenigsberg (353 U.S. 252), 
the deprivation of jurisdiction approach 
justifiable. From Bradwell v. State (16 Wall. 
130 (1872)) and In re Lockwood (154 U. S. 
116 (1804) ) down to most recent times (see 
Emmett v. Smitt (149 F. 2d 869 (C. A. 6 
1945)) and Sharp v. Lucky (148 Supp. 8 
(1957)) reversed on appeal (252 F. 2d 910 
(1988}) on the authority of Schware (353 
U. S. 232), companion case to Koenigs- 
berg), it was thought that admission to 
the bar was exclusively a State prerogative 
and raised no Federal question. The cases 
cited by Mr. Justice Black in Schware were 
eases of disbarment, not admission. See 
the distinction made in Bosque v. U. S. (209 
U. S. 91 (1907)). Depriving the Supreme 
Court of jurisdiction of cases involving ad- 
mission to the bar would merely be restor- 
ing the law to its former state. Indeed, the 
Court ought to be grateful to have this 
newly assumed jurisdiction removed. 
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The old Court prior to 1937 was much 
criticised for invalidating acts of Congress. 
The post-1937 Court has adopted for itself a 
general philosophy of not voiding acts of 
Congress, but rather of voiding dozens of 
prior court decisions, and of appropriating 
for itself more and more judicial power at 
the expense of the other two departments 
of Government, especially Congress, in 
which is vested the plenary power to pass 
all laws necessary and proper to carry this 
Constitution into effect. 

Not only has the Court assumed in Wat- 
kins an unprecedented supervision over 
hearings conducted by a coordinate depart- 
ment of Government, namely, Congress, but 
it has, in my opinion, without constitu- 
tional warrant, deleted the words “in any 
criminal case” and extended the protection 
of the fifth amendment to Congressional 
hearings, to which they were never intended 
by the Founding Fathers to apply. This 
point, it seems to me, has been unanswer- 
ably demonstrated by Mr. R. Carter Pittman 
in his article The Fifth Amendment: Yes- 
terday, Today and Tomorrow in the June 
1956 issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal, page 509 et seq. 

Mr. Pittman says significantly in footnote 
37 on page 594: 

“What has happened to the fifth amend- 
ment is the building of bad judicial prece- 
dent on bad judicial precedent far away from 
the words and the intent of the Founders. 
The writer suggests the pertinence of the 
classic statement that ‘a frequent recurrence 
to fundamental principles is essential to the 
perpetuity of free government.’ 

“However, the present Supreme Court, in 
the light of its general orientation, may per- 
haps be expected to hold that the Court has 
so often amended the fifth amendment and 
so often decided against its true intent that 
it cannot now return to first principles and 
to the clear and simple language of the 
Founding Fathers.” 

. » * * . 


“It can hardly be gainsaid that rewriting 
and amending the Constitution in one’s own 
image, rather than seeking the intent of the 
framers of its provisions, and requiring law- 
ful resort to the established amendment pro- 
cedure, seems to be the order of the day. 

“Certainly the fifth amendment has not 
escaped.” 

In any event, the present Court’s respect 
for Congressional legislation should be tested 
to the hilt, but deprivation of jurisdiction 
should be sparingly used—as I see it, only 
in respect of Koenigsberg. That appears to 
be Senator Burter’s approach, in which I 
concur, though I might possibly prefer other 
language in some of the corrective sections. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED J. SCHWEPPE. 


NEED FOR INCREASED SOCIAL 
SECURITY BENEFITS 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
since July 18 I have been rising daily 
on the floor of the Senate to speak in 
favor of increased social-security bene- 
fits for the aged citizens of our Nation. 
The desperate need of our elder citizens 
must not go unheeded for another year. 

Owing largely to the expansion of cov- 
erage in 1950, the number of benefi- 
ciaries of old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance has increased over the past few 
years. But this increase in the number 
of persons receiving payments should not 
blind us to the grave truth that pay- 
ments to retired and disabled bene- 
ficiaries are grossly and cruelly insuffi- 
cient to meet even the most basic human 
needs. 
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Mr. President, $41 a week is not enough 
for the food, clothing, and shelter an 
elderly couple needs. But that is the 
highest possible benefit under our social- 
security law. And some retired couples 
get as little as only one-fourth that 
much—as little as $41.30 a month. 

I have a letter from a gentleman in 
Evansville, in my State of Wisconsin. 
He writes that he gets a monthly check 
for $49.90 and his wife gets one for $25. 
He cannot supplement this income be- 
cause he is 76 years old and nearly 
blind. I have another letter from an 
elderly man in Rosendale, Wis. His 
monthly benefits are $75.90. Since his 
monthly bill for room and board is $70 
he has only $5.90 a month for all his 
personal expenses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these letters printed in the 
Recorp at this point following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


Mr. Proxmire; I get a check for $49.90 and 
my wife gets $25, which is our only in- 
come. I will be 76 years old in September. 
I could and would be glad to do some work 
to help out, but I have had operations on 
both eyes for cataracts and am totally 
blind in one eye and nearly blind in the 
other one. 

Wishing you every success, 

Senator WILLIAM PRoxMIRE. 

My Dear SENATOR: I am greatly pleased 
with the stand you have taken for the in- 
creasing of social security as stated in the 
Fond du Lac Commonwealth newspaper. 
I was receiving social security of $75.90, 
supplemented by $34.50 per month, but the 
welfare department discontinued their 
check of $34.50 and I am receiving now 
only the social-security check of $75.90. I 
am paying $70 for board and room per 
month, leaving me a balance of $5.90, which 
leaves me short every month for some of 
my personal expenses—haircut, shaving 
blades, and some clothing for weekday wear, 
such as work shirts, sox, and work pants, 
church tithe, and work gloves. I am very 
much in need of the things stated, and 
would be greatly pleased if you will make 
a secure stand for the broadening of the 
social-security law for there are many peo- 
ple who are suffering for the want of the 
things I have stated, and I hope you will 
continue to work for broadening of social 
security. Thanking you for the good work 
you have done. 


LIBERALIZATION OF “EXTRA EARN- 
INGS” PROVISION OF SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY ACT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
the first session of this Congress I intro- 
duced a bill, S. 1688, to increase the al- 
lowable extra earnings for folks on social 
security from $1,200 to $1,800 annually. 
The proposed legislation would amend 
section 203 of the Social Security Act. 
Basically, it would enable social security 
beneficiaries to increase their outside 
earnings without suffering deductions 
from regular benefits. Liberalizing this 
particular provision of the program, I 
believe, makes good sense. As we know, 
the increased costs of living create par- 
ticularly difficult problems for the more 
than 11 million folks existing on mod- 
est—often meager—benefits under so- 
cial security. 
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We know, of course, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult for individuals over 62 
or 65 to find jobs. Where such jobs are 
available, however, I believe we ought 
not to unfairly restrict their earning 
power. Instead, these folks are entitled 
to an opportunity to maintain a greater 
degree of economic independence, as 
well as improved standards of living. 
Thus, I believe the enactment of my bill, 
S. 1688, would serve a real need, not only 
for the 260,000 folks on social security 
in Wisconsin, but for their fellow 
“golden agers” throughout the country. 

Recently, I was pleased to receive a 
letter from Mr. George J. Burger, Vice 
President of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, on this legisla- 
tion. The Federation, representing an 
extremely important voice in our econ- 
omy, has taken a poll of its members 
on the merits of S. 1688. I am happy 
to report that a great majority of the 
more than 100,000 members of the Fed- 
eration, including independent business 
and professional men, were in favor of 
my proposal. 

According to the poll, 81 percent were 
for the bill; 17 percent were against it; 
and 2 percent did not vote. 

As we know, the omnibus social secu- 
rity bill, H. R. 13549, is now pending be- 
fore the House of Representatives. 
Because it is growing late in the session, 
I hope that expeditious action will be 
taken on this bill. 

While the House bill somewhat lib- 
eralizes the extra earnings provision— 
allowing outside monthly income of 
$100 instead of the previous $80—it re- 
grettably has failed to increase the 
overall annual amount of $1,200 which 
an individual may earn. 

I hope, therefore, that when this legis- 
lation gets to the Senate, it can be 
properly amended. 

I respectfully call the attention of our 
colleagues on the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to this matter and urge that when 
it has an opportunity to consider H. R. 
13549, the objectives of S. 1688 be in- 
corporated into the measure to make it 
a more effective piece of legislation. 

To again emphasize the strong support 
voiced by the National Federation of 
Independent Business for my bill, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have the 
letter from Mr. George Burger printed 
at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
JuLY 25, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: You will note in the 
current Mandate, the official publication of 
the federation, we have completed the poll 
on the above bill, and our nationwide mem- 
bership receiving the poll numbering in ex- 
cess of 100,000, all independent and pro- 
fessional men, all voting members. 

Note the results of the poll which, coming 
from the grassroots, should be of consider- 
able interest to you: 

81 percent for the proposition 
17 percent against 


2 percent no vote 


in: , 
Ss Sout GEORGE J. BURGER, 


Vice President, 
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DETERMINATION OF OUR FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
morning there appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post a very thoughtful and pene- 
trating editorial and an article by Wal- 
ter Lippmann. I commend to my col- 
leagues both the editorial and the arti- 
cle, and request that they be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of July 29, 
1958] 


Sour FRUIT 


Mr. Khrushchev at least can take a hint. 
He has concluded, for reasons not very hard 
to comprehend, that Messrs. Eisenhower and 
Dulles really don’t want to meet him in 
New York. This response was wholly pre- 
dictable in view of the surly tone of Fresi- 
dent Eisenhower's last note. But what has 
the country gained? 

Already much of the world is convinced 
that the United States is deliberately scut- 
tling a chance to reduce the danger of war. 
The administration's performance, lamenta- 
bly, adds to the suspicion some quarters 
that the United States and Britain really 
do have aggressive designs on the Near 
East—a suspicion whetted by the reported 
unpopularity of the expeditions in Lebanon 
and Jordan. 

This risk might be worth running if some 
clear and positive alternative were to emerge. 
But there is nothing to indicate that the 
administration has anything more in mind 
than an attempt to justify and cling to the 
past. It is difficult to disagree with the ob- 
servation of the London Daily Mirror about 
Mr. Dulles’ “unerring genius for obstinately 
getting hold of the wrong end of the stick 
and refusing to let the damn thing go.” 

It is not at all necessary to accept the ac- 
cusations and distortions of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
reply. Certainly Mr. Khrushchev overstates 
what President Eisenhower had agreed to. 
Despite his lofty talk of noninterference, he 
glosses over entirely the plots of the United 
Arab Republic against Lebanon and Jordan. 
In his eagerness to bury the moribund Bagh- 
dad Pact he refers to the withdrawal of 
Iraq before there has been any formal action 
to this effect. If the United States and 
Britain actually were plotting with Jordan 
and Turkey for armed intervention in Iraq 
at this late date, as he alleges with no proof 
whatever, they would be more foolish than 
even their most caustic critics assume. 

Nevertheless, the negative position of the 
United States has invited Mr. Khrushchey’s 
pose as the paragon of peaceful intentions. 
His suggestion that Geneva be substituted 
for New York as the place of meeting, in a 
play to French Premier de Gaulle, does not 
really help Messrs. Eisenhower and Dulles. 
Actually there would be substantial advan- 
tages to a meeting in New York of a special 
subcommittee of the United Nations Security 
Council with the addition of India—and why 
this country has been so indifferent to the 
participation of Prime Minister Nehru, who 
is by no means in the Soviet pocket and who 
could be an ameliorating influence, is hard to 
understand. The point ought not to be over- 
looked, either, that in agreeing to work 
through the U. N. and the Security Council 
which Soviet vetoes so often have rendered 
ineffective, Mr. Khrushchev has made some- 
thing of a concession. 

No doubt any meeting would be saturated 
with propaganda. But there are some at- 
tainable objectives, nonetheless, which the 
Western powers could seek to advance. One 
would be to enlist the Soviet Union directly 
in a guaranty of the territorial integrity of 
countries of the Near East; another would 
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be to devise checks against radio incitement 
and other elements of indirect aggression. 
To seek this would amount, to be sure, to 
recognition of the Soviet interest in the area; 
but to refuse to recognize this interest is 
plain self-delusion. The Soviet influence is 
there, largely because of our own ineptitude. 
There is the further consideration that, if a 
meeting of the General Assembly should be- 
come desirable to sanction an expanded U. N, 
force and facilitate American withdrawal 
from Lebanon, the response would be likely 
to be much more sympathetic if this country 
had tried honestly to reach an understanding 
with the Soviet Union, 

Plainly a reorientation of American policy 
must come, and this means a definition of 
interests in the Near East, an assessment of 
practical possibilities and frank talk about 
both. The administration has only itself to 
thank for the situation in which it seemingly 
must wheedle Mr. Khrushchey to come to 
New York. But graceful acceptance of a lit- 
tle humiliation now might prevent the much 
greater humiliation of seeing this country 
stand virtually alone with its leadership 
repudiated, 


— 


[From the Washington Post of July 29, 1958] 
MENDING OUR FENCES 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Just what went wrong as between London, 
Paris, and Washington is not quite clear. 
But something did go wrong, in that we find 
ourselves committed to a spectacular summit 
meeting in New York, which we do not want, 
and unable to support General De Gaulle’s 
proposal for a quiet meeting in Europe later 
on, which is what we ought to want. As a 
New York meeting now appears to be un- 
avoidable, the question is how to manage 
the encounter between Eisenhower and 
Khrushchey with the least damage. 

A way must be found to avoid a public 
debate. For the President has neither the 
training and knowledge nor the vitality for 
such an ordeal. Beyond that, it is highly 
desirable, indeed necessary, to mend our 
fences in the Middle East so that when the 
meeting takes place we shall not be the 
defendants in a public trial. 

This can be done if two things, now in 
the works, can be achieved before the summit 
meeting. One would be an agreement in 
Lebanon which leads us to withdraw the 
Marines or at least to fix a definite date for 
their withdrawal. The other would be to 
extend diplomatic recognition to the new 
Iraqi Government, as Dr. Adenauer and 
others are advising us to do, These two ac- 
tions together would refute completely the 
charge that we are engaged in a military 
adventure in the Middle East, and we would 
no longer be on the defensive. 

There is no use pretending, however, that 
there will be any glory or profit in this. It 
will be recognized by all the world as a forced 
retreat from an untenable position in Leba- 
non and in Iraq. The question then will be 
whether the three western governments can 
produce proposals which open up the pros- 
pects of better days in the Middle East. It 
has been proved first at Suez and now again 
in Lebanon and Jordan that the western 
governments have not the power, even if they 
had the resolution, to restore the supremacy 
which. Britain possessed before the Second 
World War. What has still to be proved is 
whether the western governments have the 
imagination and the brains to play a leading 
part in the liquidation of the old privileges 
and in the construction of a new order. 

When we say that the New York summit 
meeting is to be held without adequate prep- 
aration, we generally mean that there has 
been no adequate diplomatic negotiation 
with the Russians. This is true. But there 
is a much more critical sense in which the 
meeting is unprepared, It is that we our- 
selves are unprepared. We do not have as 
yet more than the dim intimations of what 
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might be the shape of a new Middle Eastern 
order. If we had it, we could face Khru- 
shcheyv with buoyant confidence. 

In my view, the paramount issue in the 
Middle East is not oil, which the Arabs must 
sell to the West. It is not Israel, which is 
on the sidelines in the present crisis. It is 
not the revolutionary force of Nasserism. 
The paramount issue is Russia’s determina- 
tion not to have United States military 
power stationed on her southern flank. 

We can never, I think, understand the in- 
wardness of the Middle Eastern crisis unless 
we recognize that what we consider the mili- 
tary containment of the Soviet Union, Mos- 
cow is bound to regard as a military menace 
to the Soviet Union. Our forces are in Tur- 
key, of which the equivalent would be that 
the Red forces were in Mexico. We have the 
NATO alliance and the Baghdad Pact, of 
which the equivalent would be an anti- 
American Soviet military alliance consisting 
of Mexico, Cuba, and Central America, 

What we are seeing is a campaign by the 
Soviet Union to disrupt the containing al- 
liance on her frontiers, and with the explo- 
sion in Iraq, this campaign has had a great 
success. It has not only knocked out the 
only Arab state in the alliance, but it has 
isolated Turkey. The Russian support of 
Nasserism has been the main strategical de- 
vice in this campaign. The immediate ob- 
jective of a campaign is to deny to the West, 
and particularly to the United States, the 
strategic control of the Middle East. 

It is important to understand your ad- 
versary, and if this analysis is the primary 
truth about Soviet policy, there are import- 
ant conclusions to be drawn from it. The 
first is that a settlement cannot be achieved 
with Nasser alone. An accommodation with 
him is most desirable. But appeasement of 
Nasser is quite unnecessary. The basic set- 
tlement must be reached with Moscow, and 
the subject of the settlement must be the 
strategic control on the Middle East. 

There are three conceivable possibilities. 
One would be to restore the Middle East as a 
sphere of influence for Britain, France, and 
the United States of America, with Russia 
excluded. This cannot be done. It is too 
late. We are not strong enough to doit. A 
second would be to let the Middle East be- 
come a Russian sphere of influence. This 
would be an unnecessarily abject surrender. 
We are not so weak that we must accept it. 

The third possibility would be to neutralize 
the Middle East as between the two great 
military alliances, and to build upon this 
overall neutralization, specific agreements 
about the oil business, about the security of 
Iran, Lebanon, and Israel. 

This will not be easy, and it requires a 
higher order of statesmanship than we are 
now accustomed to. But it is not impossible. 
For it does not run contrary to the vital 
interests of any of the nations concerned. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, for 
several years we have been drifting to- 
ward abject humiliation and disaster 
in our foreign relations. We are sup- 
posed to be a self-governing democracy. 
Theoretically, we have the power to de- 
termine our own destiny. I do not be- 
lieve the American people need to be 
humiliated before the world. Surely 
some way can be found to develop a 
foreign policy which will serve the in- 
terests of the people of this country. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD, 
as part of my remarks, following the 
editorial and article to which I have 
already referred, an article entitled 
“Eisenhower-Khrushchev Letters Trans- 
lated,” written by James Reston, and 
published on July 27 in the New York 
Times. The article presents an inter- 
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pretation of the recent letters between 
the President and Khrushchev. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


EISENHOWER-KHRUSHCHEV LETTERS TRANS- 
LATED 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, July 26.—At the request of 
a lady reader in Kennebunk, Maine, who says 
she has read the entire Eisenhower-Khru- 
shchey correspondence in the New York 
Times and still doesn’t understand, the 
Society for the Exposure of Political Non- 
sense held an emergency meeting here this 
week and ran the official letters through 
its big electronic truth detector, Uniquack. 

This remarkable machine, which can 
translate, decontaminate, and summarize 
wordy official documents into clear, truth- 
ful American, produced the following clari- 
fication of what Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. 
Khrushchev really said: 

“Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am very annoyed 
with you for sending your Marines into 
Lebanon. You deceived me. You led me 
to believe during the Suez war, when you 
sided with me against the colonial impe- 
rialists from Britain and France, that you 
would not use force in the Middle East 
even in your own interests. 

“Since then my friend Nasser has been 
tidying things up in that area precisely to 
my liking. I really do wish you would go 
away and stop interfering with my plans. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“NIKITA S. KHRUSHCHEV.” 

“DEAR MR. KHRUSHCHEV: I have your letter 
of July 19. I can understand your surprise 
at suddenly finding the American marines 
involved in Lebanon. I was a little surprised 
myself. We had definitely decided not to 
get involved in that mess, but the revolution 
in Iraq took us by surprise and we had to 
do something. 

“Sincerely, 
“DwIcHT D. EISENHOWER. 


“P, S.—By the way, how are things going 
for you in Hungary these days?” 

“DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Thank you for your 
frank letter. I sympathize with your prob- 
lem. It must be extremely annoying fur 
you not to be told by Allen Dulles, of your 
Intelligence Agency, what trouble Foster 
Dulles, of your State Department is getting 
you into. 

“Nevertheless, we must deal with the se- 
rious situation in the Middle East. Our pro- 
posal is perfectly simple. We want you and 
the British to get out of there and leave 
us to deal with the Arabs for a while. Isn't 
that reasonable? 

“At least, let us get together and talk about 
it. I’m dying to see the United States. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“Nraira S. KHRUSHCHEV. 

“P. S—I'll meet you anywhere that is 
convenient: Burning Tree, the Augusta Na- 
tional, Pine Valley, Pebble Beach, anywhere.” 


“Dear Mr. KHRUSHCHEV: Foster and I don't 
really like your suggestion. 

“Therefore, we don’t want to talk to you. 
Your charges should properly be discussed at 
the United Nations and, of course, if you will 
read the charter of that organization you 
will see that anybody can represent a coun- 
try there, even you. 

“Sincerely, 
“DwIGHT D., EISENHOWER. 


“P, S—wWhen are you going to get out of 
Germany and Eastern Europe?” 


“Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Thank you for your 
cordial personal invitation to discuss your 
aggression at the United Nations. I accept. 
Let’s meet there tomorrow morning at 7:45 
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or sooner. I'm bringing along Nehru, Nasser, 
and a few other friends, Please get us con- 
necting suites at the Waldorf Towers—those 
big ones like Herbert Hoover's and General 
MacArthur's. 
“Respectfully yours, 
“NIKITA S. KHRUSHCHEV. 


“P. S.—How about some tickets for My 
Fair Lady?” 

“Dear Mr. KHRUSHCHEV: You misunder- 
stood me, I didn’t invite you to the United 
Nations; I merely said I couldn't stop you. 
I've told you for 7 months that we didn't 
want a summit meeting unless it was care- 
fully prepared and looked profitable. It's 
obvious these conditions have not been met. 
Let me summarize: We do not want you. 
We do not trust you. We do not like you. 
But we cannot stop you if you have no pride. 

“Sincerely, 
“Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 

“P. S.—We don't like Gromyko, either.” 

“DEAR Mr, PRESIDENT: The Soviet Union 
has not pride, only interests. See you soon, 

“NIKITA S. KHRUSHCHEV. 

“P. S—Never mind the tickets. I have 
arranged a special performance of My Fair 
Lady the first Sunday we arrive.” 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, is 
morning business closed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S.488. An act for the relief of Eva A. 
Winder; 

S. 616. An act for the relief of Blanca G. 
Hidalgo; 

S.1879. An act for the relief of Casey 
Jimenez; 

8.1987. An act for the relief of Richard 
K. Lim and Margaret K. Lim; 

S. 2691. An act for the relief of Hiroko 
Ozaki; 

S. 2860. An act for the relief of Miss Susans, 
Clara Magalona; 

§. 2933. An act to extend the life of the 
Alaska International Rail and Highway Com- 
mission and to increase its authorization; 

S. 3053. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain real property 
at Demopolis lock and dam project, Ala- 
bama, to the heirs of the former owner; 

5.3136. An act for the relief of Fouda 
(Fred) Kassis; and 

S.4165. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions of the Senate: 

S. Con. Res. 83. Concurrent resolution for 
the relief of certain aliens; and 

S. Con. Res. 92. Concurrent resolution 
withdrawing suspension of deportation in 
the case of Jesus Angel-Moreno. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to each of the fol- 
lowing bills of the House: 

H. R. 2677. An act for the relief of former 
S. Sgt. Edward R. Stouffer; and 

H. R.7177. An act for the relief of Edward 
J. Bolger. 


The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
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amendments of the Senate to the fol- 
lowing bills of the House: 

H. R.7140. An act to amend title 10, 
United State Code, to authorize a registrar 
at the United States Military Academy, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 7941. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Harry B. Kesler; and 

H.R. 11878. An act to amend Public Laws 
815 and 874, 81st Congress, to make perma- 
nent the programs providing financial assist- 
ance in the construction and operation of 
schools in areas affected by Federal activ- 
ities, insofar as such programs relate to 
children of persons who reside and work on 
Federal property, to extend such programs 
until June 30, 1961, insofar as such programs 
relate to other children, and to make certain 
other changes in such laws. 


The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bili (H. R. 
2966) for the relief of Harry F. Lindal; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr, Lane, Mr. MON- 
Toya, and Mr. Porr were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res: 672) amending a joint reso- 
lution making temporary appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1959, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H. R. 7734.. An act to exempt certain teach- 
ers in the Canal Zone public schools from 
prohibitions against the holding of dual 
offices and the receipt of double salaries; 

H. R. 8252. An act to amend section 3237 
of title 18 of the United States Code to de- 
fine the place at which certain offenses 
against the income tax laws take place; 

H. R. 8282. An act for the relicf of James 
E. Driscoll; 

H. R. 8444. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
Lucero; 

H.R. 8645. An act to amend section 9, 
subsection (a), of the Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939, and for other related purposes; 

H. R. 8875. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Holden; 

H.R.9181. An act for the relief of Herbert 
H. Howell; 

H. R.9222. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Edgar Scott; 

H.R. 9397. An act for the relief of William 
T. Manning Co., Ine., of Fall River, Mass.; 

H.R. 9885. An act for the relief of Frank 
A. Gyescek; 

H.R. 11305. An act to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to finance the 1961 meet- 
ing of the Permanent International Associa- 
tion of Navigation Congresses; 

H. R. 11549. An act to provide for the prep- 
aration of a proposed revision of the Canal 
Zone Code together with appropriate 
ancillary material; and 

H.R. 13209. An act to provide for adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests therein ac- 
quired for the Albeni Falls Reservoir project, 
Idaho, by the reconveyance of certain lands 
or interests therein to the former owners 
thereof. 


The message notified the Senate that 
Mr. THOMPSON of Texas, and Mr. Simp- 
£0N of Illinois had been appointed man- 
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agers on the part of the House at the 
conference of the two Houses on the 
bill (H. R. 376) to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act to prohibit trading in 
onion futures in commodity exchanges, 
vice Mr. Poacr and Mr. Hoeven, excused. 


HUMANE METHODS OF SLAUGHTER 
OF LIVESTOCK 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1759, 
H. R. 8308. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
8308) to establish the use of humane 
methods of slaughter of livestock as a 
policy of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 8308) to establish the use of hu- 
mane methods of slaughter of livestock 
as a policy of the United States, and for 
other purposes, which had beer. reported 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That the Congress finds that the use of 
inhumane methods in the slaughtering of 
livestock and the handling of livestock in 
connection with slaughter is contrary to the 
public interest in that it causes needless 
suffering, has an adverse effect upon public 
acceptance of the products of livestock, and 
is detrimental to the interests of producers. 
It is, therefore, declared to be the policy of 
the United States that the slaughtering of 
livestock and the handling of livestock in 
connection with slaughter be carried out by 
humane methods. As used in this act the 
term “livestock” shall be deemed to include 
poultry. 

Sec. 2. To aid in effectuating such policy 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed (a) to conduct, assist, and 
foster research for the development and 
determination of methods of slaughter of 
livestock and of handling livestock in con- 
nection with slaughter which are humane in 
the light of current scientific knowledge and 
practicable with reference to the necessary 
speed and scope of slaughtering operations, 
(b) to promote and encourage the use of hu- 
mane methods of slaughter of livestock and 
handling of livestock in connection with 
slaughter by disseminating the results of the 
scientific research provided for in subpara- 
graph (a) of this section and by working with 
slaughterers, humane associations, and other 
interested persons to accomplish such pur- 
poses, (c) to report to the Congress on Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, and annually thereafter con- 
cerning actions taken pursuant to this act, 
and (d) to report to the Congress changes, 
if any, and the extent thereof, in the meth- 
ods of slaughter adopted by the slaughtering 
industry, together with such recommenda- 
tions on the need for legislative action as the 
Secretary may determine are warranted in 
the light of scientific research and develop- 
ments in the industry. Within 2 years after 
the enactment of this act the S shall 
submit to Congress a complete legislative 
proposal setting out those methods of slaugh- 
ter found to be humane and requiring their 
adoption by slaughterers. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized to 
establish an advisory committee to assist in 
effectuating the provisions of section 2. The 
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functions of the committee shall be to con- 
sult with the Secretary and other officials 
of the Department of Agriculture and to 
make recommendations to the Department 
relative to the responsibilities and functions 
vested in the Secretary under section 2. The 
committee shall be appointed by the Secre- 
tary and shall include in its membership 
members from the following fields of in- 
terest: Humane treatment of animals, the 
production of livestock, the slaughter of live- 
stock including ritualistic slaughter, animal 
husbandry, and veterinary medicine. The 
chairman of the committee shall be an of- 
ficial of the Department of Agriculture 
designated by the Secretary. Committee 
members other than the chairman shall not 
be deemed to be employees of the United 
States and shall not be entitled to compen- 
sation, but the Secretary is authorized to 
allow reasonable travel expenses and sub- 
sistence expenses in connection with their 
attendance at regular or special meetings 
for the purposes of the act. The committee 
shall meet at least once each year at the 
call of the Secretary or the chairman. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will continue the call of the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (after con- 
ferring with Mr. Morse). Mr. President, 
I again ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, which is open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, we 
have before us the so-called humane 
slaughter bill. The Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry has considered such 
legislation during the past two sessions 
of Congress. 

During the last session, the committee 
reported a more or less study bill. The 
Senate passed that bill and sent it to the 
House for action, where it died from 
inaction. This year, the House took up 
the matter and passed a bill which, in 
turn, was considered by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I have been in the Senate for 22 years, 
and I know of no bill which has provoked 
more letter writing and telegraphic com- 
munications than the so-called humane 
slaughter bill which passed the House. 
I am quite satisfied that if those who 
wrote the flood of letters and telegrams 
knew all the implications of the issue, 
what the House bill contained and what 
the Senate bill means, they would not 
be so vociferous about and so anxious 
for passage of the House bill alone. 

In my judgment, the House bill is more 
or less a make-believe one. It does not 
require the humane slaughter of meat 
animals in the majority of slaughter- 
houses scattered throughout the United 
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States. The bill has no penalties at- 
tached to it. It has no teeth init. It is 
a mere shadow of a bill. For that reason, 
the Senate committee saw fit to hold ex- 
tensive hearings, in the hope that we 
could report to the Senate a measure 
which might better meet the objectives 
of those who desire to foster truly hu- 
mane slaughter practices. 

The great difficulty with legislation of 
this kind—and the evidence will so 
show—is that no Federal agency has 
made any study as to what methods of 
slaughter are actually humane. Yet the 
bill passed by the House undertakes to 
set forth what methods of slaughter are 
humane, Of course, the argument is 
made that some countries, principally in 
Europe, have utilized the House bill’s 
methods for many years. That is cor- 
rect. But the question remains: are 
those methods really humane? 

The answer is readily apparent, after 
reading the hearings held by our com- 
mittee. No one knows whether they are 
or not. As a matter of fact there 
is much evidence to the effect that the 
methods prescribed in the bill are not 
consistent with real humane slaughter- 
ing. At best the methods prescribed in 
the House bill should be studied by ex- 
perts before being written into law. 
I would certainly be the first to advocate 
and foster compulsory humane slaugh- 
ter legislation if the methods required 
had been found to be humane. 

Therefore, in an effort to determine 
which methods are humane, the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, after 
hearing much evidence, reported to the 
Senate the pending bill requiring that 
humane slaughter methods be intensively 
studied by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and that the Secretary report his find- 
ings to us within 2 years. 

Let me be frank with Senators. The 
committee bill is no subterfuge. It means 
what it says. It directs the Secretary to 
study and specify humane slaughter 
methods, and to report to the committee 
which methods are found to be humane 
within 2 years. In the meantime, the 
Secretary is directed to obtain volun- 
tary compliance by packers with those 
methods. 

I can assure Senators that at the expi- 
ration of 2 years, if there has not been 
voluntary compliance with methods rec- 
ommended by the Secretary, I personally 
will lead the fight in the Senate for a 
humane slaughter bill with teeth in it, 
not a wishy-washy subterfuge such as 
that passed by the House under the 
guise of humane slaughter legislation. 
The bill as passed by the House contains 
no criminal penalties. 

If we are to pass a bill to enforce hu- 
mane slaughtering, it should apply to all 
slaughterhouses which are engaged in 
interstate commerce, and it should con- 
tain penalties. 

The House bill, on the other hand, 
undertakes to arbitrarily define what 
methods of slaughter are humane and 
then states that if slaughterhouses do not 
follow those methods, the only penalty 
they suffer is that they cannot sell meat 
to a Government agency. Is that not 
a limp deterrent? They cannot sell meat 
to a Government agency. What will that 
mean? It will mean that of the 3,400 
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slaughterhouses in the country, only 
some 240 would be affected under the 
House bill. 

What the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry sought to do was to require 
a real study of humane slaughter meth- 
ods and to require that the results of 
such a study be made available in 2 years. 
At the end of that time, or even earlier, 
if the necessary studies had been made, 
Congress would be in a position to enact 
sensible and meaningful legislation— 
legislation setting forth methods found to 
be definitely humane—legislation with 
teeth in it—legislation which would ap- 
ply to all slaughterhouses engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Iam sure 
the Senator from Louisiana has received 
some messages on a delicate point which 
has to do with the position of the Ortho- 
dox Jewish rabbis. Some of them seem 
to be under the impression that the adop- 
tion of the pending bill, or a similar bill, 
will in some way interfere with the re- 
ligious practices of the Orthodox Jewish 
faith. Can the Senator from Louisiana 
enlighten me in regard to that matter? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no question 
that the testimony—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator speak louder? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no question 
that testimony before the committee is 
replete with statements from various as- 
sociations of rabbis that they feel the 
House bill will, to a large extent, inter- 
fere with their religious rites. 

We heard rabbis representing various 
organizations throughout the country at 
a full-day hearing of the committee. 
They were unalterably opposed to the 
pending bill. 

It is true that there are some segments 
of the Jewish faith which are in favor of 
the bill. However, a reading of the testi- 
mony will show that they have been more 
or less forced into that position, having 
been told, “Unless you are for the House 
bill, you will get something much worse.” 
This fact was brought out very clearly 
during the testimony. 

Mr. MORSE. Is there any testimony 
in the Recor from any Orthodox Jewish 
group which indicates that they can ad- 
just their religious rites to the provi- 
sions of the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. They all answer 
“No” to that question. That is the gist 
of the testimony. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from Oregon will ask 
me the same questions when I make my 
presentation. 

Mr. MORSE. I intend to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The matter has 
been gone into extensively. There are 
two provisions in the bill passed by the 
House which would protect the religious 
right of any person with respect to 
Slaughtering in connection with any 
ritualistic practice. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator was 
present when I conducted the hearings. 
He conducted hearings on the same sub- 
ject 2 years before that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. It may be that the 
evidence at that time was a little dif- 
ferent from what was submitted this 
year, but I am here to say that if the 
record is examined, it will be seen that 
most of the witnesses who appeared in 
opposition to the bill were unanimous 
in their views—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In their opinion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In their opinion— 
that is correct—that it would not pro- 
tect their faith. These men were rab- 
bis. Their opinion is certainly the opin- 
ion of experts. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to confirm 
that what the Senator has said is abso- 
lutely correct; that the testimony which 
was presented was that the opinion was 
that the bill might lead to some form of 
practice or some form of regulation 
which was contrary to certain religious 
practices. 

But also, upon careful examination, 
there is no evidence that there is any 
word within the bill which would lead 
to such an assumption except that dec- 
ades ago, in the 18th century, in such 
countries as, for example, those in Cen- 
tral Europe, where there were vicious 
forms of anti-Semitism, some persons 
who were anti-Semites proposed humane 
slaughter, and deductions were drawn 
from that. 

I have the greatest sympathy and feel- 
ing for those who testified. I have spent 
3 years listening to such testimony. I 
do not wish to speak on the time of the 
Senator from Louisiana now, but on my 
own time I shall speak further about 
this. I shall address myself to this par- 
ticular point, because it was the subject 
of considerable concern in the other 
House, and there is correspondence 
which is quite revealing. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Simply because 
the issue has been raised, at this point 
I think there should now be placed in 
the Record one paragraph from a letter 
dated June 20, 1958, sent to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], who is the principal 
sponsor of the bill, by a man whom I 
regard as the most eminent member of 
the Jewish faith in this Nation. He is 
our former colleague, Herbert H. Leh- 
man, of New York. Besides being a dis- 
tinguished former Member of the Senate, 
he was also governor of the most popu- 
lous State in the Union and had an il- 
lustrious career in many other varied 
fields, besides. 

One paragraph of the letter from for- 
mer Senator Lehman, written only a 
month ago, prior to the time he and 
Mrs. Lehman undertook a journey to 
Europe, reads as follows: 

However, I want you to know, should the 
question come up in the course of debate or 
other consideration of this legislation, that 
in my judgment, for what it is worth, your 
bill, with adequate protection for Jewish 
ritual slaughter—with the Anfuso amend- 
ment as it could, and should, be modified— 
not only represents no real threat to the 
sensibilities of my faith, but is, indeed, con- 
sistent with the objections of humaneness 
which are honored in the Jewish faith and 
tradition as well as in others. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Let me be frank in 
stating that the testimony on this point is 
replete with statements to the contrary. 
The vast majority of the witnesses who 
testified—and the Senator from Minne- 
sota was present—took the position that 
the reason why the Anfuso provision was 
put into the bill—and some members of 
the Jewish faith testified favorably to the 
House bill—was ‘that its phraseology was 
such as to allow some alternatives. Sol 
know their worries. They felt that un- 
less the House bill is passed, another bill 
with more stringent restrictions would 
be enacted. In other words, they felt 
that the House bill would be the lesser of 
two evils. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not think 
anyone has been closer to the proposed 
legislation than has the junior Senator 
from Minnesota. It has caused me much 
heartache. I can honestly say that no 
one ever made an attempt to force any- 
body into anything. In fact, as I shall 
point out in my own time, the amend- 
ments which relate to ritualistic slaugh- 
ter were written by persons who have 
some concern abcut the matter. 

Of all the things I would never want 
to do in my life—I can say this on my 
honor—never would I want, in any way, 
to offend anyone's religious practice or 
deny the utmost religious freedom. I 
would rather we should never legislate on 
any item than that we would ever do such 
athing. Iwould not put my name to any 
bill if I thought it would ever do such a 
a thing. I may be in error, but, as the 
Lord is my judge, I would never do such 
a thing, because religious freedom is the 
most precious of all our rights. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In my remarks I 
did not mean to leave the impression 
that I thought the Senator was intimi- 
dated. I was speaking about the per- 
sons who appeared before the committee 
as witnesses on this question. There is 
testimony to that effect; it is in the 
record. 

It has been stated that Mr. Leo Pfef- 
fer, associate general counsel of the 
American Jewish Congress, was strongly 
for the measure. As a matter of fact, 
he was not for either side. His letter 
to that effect is in the record. Yet that 
letter was used, at first, by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota, as I 
remember, in making the point that the 
American Jewish Congress favored the 
bill. I shall read the letter into the 
Record. It shows that the American 
Jewish Congress took neither side. I 
cite that letter because there was testi- 
mony to the effect that there was some 
compulsion exerted to make some seg- 
ments of the Jewish faith accept what 
was written into the House bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true, 
however, that Mr. Pfeffer actually drew 
the language of the amendment in the 
bill, which is designed, I say most re- 
spectfully, to protect religious freedom? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not recall. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall quote for 
the Recorp a statement that he did. I 
swear that he did draw such language at 
me request of Senators on the commit- 

e. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. As I understand 
the bill now, it corrects objections which 
the Orthodox Jewry have to the bill. I 
was worried because in my State many 
fine members of the Orthodox Jewish 
faith felt the bill did not take care of 
the actual slaughtering of animals in ac- 
cordance with their ritual. That was 
corrected. 

There was apprehension that the bill 
did not correct the matter of the prep- 
aration of animals for slaughter. That 
was corrected. 

There was also apprehension that it 
would be considered inhumane to per- 
form shehitah. A provision was put in 
the bill stating specifically that shehitah 
was humane. 

Finally, a letter was written on May 
13, 1958, I believe, by the-—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. A letter from Mr. 
Pfeffer? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No; a letter of, I 
believe, May 13, from Mr. Farrington, 
counsel for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In this letter he stated that he 
did not think the bill would properly 
protect the Orthodox Jewish ritual. 

I join with my distinguished colleague 
from Minnesota in emphasizing that un- 
der no circumstances would I want to do 
anything which would affect any reli- 
gious ritual or practice. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, since 
I mentioned the letter from Mr. Pfef- 
fer, associate general counsel of the 
American Jewish Congress, who the 
Senator from Minnesota said wrote this 
provision, I ask unanimous consent that 
this letter of May 14, 1958, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 14, 1958. 
CoTys MOUSER, 

Secretary, Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mouser: I am happy to reply to 
your request that I clarify the present posi- 
tion of the American Jewish Congress in 
respect to the humane slaughtering bill now 
being considered by your committee. The 
objective of achieving humane slaughtering 
practices, however worthy the goal, is be- 
yond the purview and scope of the program 
of the American Jewish Congress. For that 
reason the American Jewish Congress has 
never taken any position regarding humane 
slaughtering legislation as such. Our inter- 
est in the present bill and predecessors arises 
from our concern with the protection of the 
right of Jewish religious slaughter known 
as shehitah in accordance with our policy. 
Therefore, while we do not endorse humane- 
slaughtering legislation, we do not by the 
same token oppose such legislation if it is 
clear that it does not restrict or handicap 
slaughtering in accordance with the require- 
ments or practices of the Jewish religion, or 
the handling and preparation necessary for 
such ritual slaughtering. This has been and 
remains the position of the American Jewish 
Congress. 

AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS. 
LEO PFEFFER. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I re- 
member now that Mr. Pfeffer is the man 
who prepared the so-called Anfuso 
amendment. As I recall, I suggested 
that he reduce his views to writing, be- 
cause various witnesses testified that 
some members of the Jewish faith were 
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more or less led into supporting the 
House version with the so-called Anfuso 
amendment, lest a worse bill be written. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I desire the attention of 
the Senator from Minnesota. I have 
raised this question, because, as the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota knows, I think that 
when we have such delicate and difficult 
issues involved in a bill, they should be 
brought out on the floor for full public 
disclosure and discussion. As the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota knows, I am a co- 
sponsor of his bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I certainly do. 

Mr. MORSE. So far as I know, the 
bill does not, in fact, infringe upon the 
religious freedom of the Orthodox Jews. 
I wanted to make a record today, how- 
ever, so that those who think to the con- 
trary may make their case. I desire the 
Senator from Minnesota to know that 
there was not the slightest intention on 
the part of the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon in any way to question his convic- 
tions with respect to religious freedom. 

Now I should like to have the attention 
of my colleague, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], 
fora moment. He read into the RECORD 
a paragraph from a letter written by 
former Senator Lehman, which will have 
great weight in the debate in the Senate. 
I ask my colleague if he knows whether 
former Senator Lehman is a member of 
the Orthodox group of the Jewish faith 
or is a member of the Reform or Con- 
servative group. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. While I am not 
authorized to speak concerning former 
Senator Lehman’s religious views, it is 
my understanding that he is a member 
of what is called the Liberal or Reform 
group. 

Mr. MORSE. I think he is a good wit- 
ness, in any event. But the objection 
seems to be coming from the Orthodox 
group. I think we ought to make it per- 
fectly certain that we have adequate evi- 
dence from the Orthodox group itself 
with respect to the effect of the bill it- 
self on the Orthodox group. That is why 
I raised the question. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LavuscHE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iyield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to ask 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER] whether the Anfuso amend- 
ment, as referred to in the letter from 
the distinguished former Senator from 
New York, Mr. Lehman, is included in the 
bill which has been passed by the House. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Anfuso 
amendment is included in the bill as it 
came to us from the House of Represent- 
atives, after it was passed by the House. 

Inasmuch as I have been asked about 
it, let me say that in my opinion—for 
whatever it may be worth—I believe the 
Anfuso amendment adequately protects 
the religious and ritual slaughter 
methods which have been referred to 
during the debate. 

Mr. CARROLL. I read now from page 
2, section 2, paragraph (b) of House bill 
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8308, as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

(b) by slaughtering in accordance with the 
ritual requirements of the Jewish faith or any 
other religious faith that prescribes a method 
of slaughter whereby the animal suffers loss 
of consciousness by anemia of the brain 
caused by the simultaneous and instanta- 
neous severance of the carotid arterles with 
a sharp instrument. 


Is that the amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the official 
approval of kosher slaughter as humane, 
contained in the House bill which I sup- 
port. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota intend 
to submit such an amendment or any 
other amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not intend to 
submit an amendment. Suggestions 
have been made in regard to an amend- 
ment which would relate to this partic- 
ular subsection. I believe any further 
amendment to be unnecessary. I be- 
lieve it is only necessary to clarify the 
point, which we shall do in the course of 
the debate, in connection with estab- 
lishing the legislative history. But if 
such an amendment were submitted, of 
course it would have to be considered on 
its merits. 

I, myself, have no intention of offering 
such an amendment. 

Mr. CARROLL. The distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota has been most 
helpful to me on this matter. I agree 
with the Senator from Louisiana that I 
have received more mail on this issue 
than on almost any other; and some of 
the great intellectual leaders in Colorado 
have written to me about it. I, in turn, 
have conferred with the office of the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HuMPpuHREY] because I consider him to be 
one of the experts in this field. 

So I wish to associate myself with the 
remarks of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 
I know he stands for religious freedom. 
I realize the serious problems with which 
he has been confronted in this connec- 
tion, and I shall be very much interested 
in the debate as it proceeds today. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to say in perfect frankness to the 
Senate that, during the hearings, I asked 
some of the rabbis who represented the 
Jewish Orthodox Church whether or not 
it was possible to include in the bill lan- 
guage which would be satisfactory to 
them. Their answer was “No.” 

Mr. President, what concerns me more 
than anything else about this problem 
of humane slaughter is the fact that 
some elements are making to the people 
of the country representations that the 
House bill requires humane slaughter 
methods in all slaughterhouses. That is 
the impression being left. 

What the Senate committee desires— 
as it desired 2 years ago—is to have a 
study made of humane slaughter meth- 
ods in order to determine which meth- 
ods are, indeed, humane. I, for one, do 
not want to go off halfcocked, so to 
speak. 

CcIV——968 
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Two. years ago the House of Repre- 
sentatives rejected that proposal and 
would not even hold hearings on our 
bill.. If the House had done so, we would 
not be in the quandary we find ourselves 
today—we would be in a position to enact 
constructive legislation instead of, I fear, 
putting emotion first and commonsense 
second, ‘The House, it now develops, has 
proceeded to draft its own bill, which is 
before the Senate at this time. 

I personally conducted the committee 
hearings on the issue. 

Mr. President, I still firmly believe that 
the best method by which the Congress 
can proceed is to have the Department 
of Agriculture make a ctudy of humane 
slaughtering methods, with a view to- 
ward providing us definite information 
as to which methods are humane, so we 
can be sure we are not legislating in the 
dark on premises which time may prove 
to be false. 

All of us favor humane slaughtering 
methods. But the evidence from the 
Department, as well as the evidence from 
other sources, is that, up to now, no 
methods which properly can be called 
humane have been applied to all animals. 


For instance, there has been under. 


consideration the method called the 
direct blow—in other words, one blow 
on the head of ananimal. The evidence 
shows that that method may be suc- 
cessfully and humanely applied to cattle, 
but not to sheep or to hogs. 

Then there is the asphyxiation method. 
The evidence shows that if a little too 
much of the asphyxiating gas is used the 
animal's flesh may be contaminated. 
Furthermore, according to some of the 
witnesses, if the asphyxiation method is 
to work properly, all the animals treated 
at one time must be of the same size 
and weight, so that the same amount 
of gas will be inhaled by each of them. 

On the other hand, if a larger animal 
is included in a pen with smaller ones, 
and if gas then is applied, more gas will 
be required to asphyxiate the larger 
animal, and the additional amount of 
gas may contaminate the flesh of the 
smaller animals. 

So at the present time the Department 
of Agriculture is at a loss to make a de- 
termination as to what methods are best. 

Our bill, which is in the nature of a 
substitute for the bill passed by the 
House of Representatives, provides for a 
study of these methods, looking toward 
the enactment of mandatory humane 
slaughter legislation, based on recom- 
mended methods, within 2 years. I as- 
sure the Senate that, when the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture completes the 
studies called for in the Senate bill—and 
I know it will make them—I personally 
will lead the fight to pass a bill with teeth 
in it, to make it a crime for anyone en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to use 
inhumane methods of slaughtering. 

As the bill passed by the House of 
Representatives now stands, I would not 
call it a humane slaughtering bill. I say 
this because it would not apply to more 
than 240 of the 3,400 slaughterhouses 
scattered throughout the Nation, What 
is more, the bill does not provide for any 
criminal penalties. I repeat that the 
only penalty provided by the House bill 
is that those who do not use the methods 
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prescribed by the bill cannot sell their 
products to the Government. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I did not participate in 
the debate a little while ago with respect 
to shehitah because I believe that. the 
principal issue the Senator from Louisi- 
ana is discussing now relates to the 
merits or demerits of the committee 
measure versus the amendment—which 
has been printed—submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

I deeply believe that all the arguments 
which have been made in regard to that 
issue relate to other matters—for in- 
stance, the desirability or lack of desir- 
ability of the particular type of regula- 
tion provide for in the bill as passed by 
the House of Representatives. I shall 
address myself to that subject when I 
believe it to be germane to the debate. 

Let me ask whether any consideration 
was given by the committee to this possi- 
ble compromise: To have the study suc- 
ceeded by a filing, by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, of a set of regulations which 
would be subject to Congressional veto, 
as in the case of a reorganization plan, 

Similarly, let me ask whether consid- 
eration has been given to still a third pos- 
sibility—more or less in between the 
Poage bill and the committee study 
plan—which would make the advocates 
of the humane slaughter measure believe 
that some affirmative regulation would 
be established at some time. After all, 
their chief objections—as the Senator 
from Louisiana knows much better than 
I do—are directed to a study which would 
not result in the enactment of effective 
legislation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; we did not con- 
sider a filing of regulations by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. No proposal was 
made along the lines suggested by my 
distinguished friend. However, I want 
to give assurance to all Senators that we 
have written a provision into the sub- 
stitute bill, in no uncertain terms, that 
legislation will be forthcoming in 2 years. 
This is not a do-nothing bill. 

I desire to pay tribute to the Humane 
Society. The fact that they have been 
bringing this matter before Congress in 
the past 2 or 3 years is causing many 
slaughtering houses throughout the 
country to take note that, sooner or later, 
Congress will act. 

I have no doubt in my own mind that 
if the Department of Agriculture can 
make a study of humane slaughtering 
and propose a program, the Department 
will have no difficulty in getting volun- 
tary compliance on the part of the 
slaughtering houses before the 2-year 
period expires. 

But if the slaughtering houses do not 
voluntary comply, then Congress can 
and should act, and pass a bill which 
would have teeth in it. 

I repeat that what the House has 
passed amounts to nothing. It is not a 
humane slaughter bill at all, because it 
is not enforceable except as to those 
re Gere ia: that sell to the Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. JAVITS. May I ask the Senator 
one more question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 
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Mr. JAVITS. It is a fact, is it not, if 
the Senate does not pass the identical 
bill passed by the House, the matter will 
then go to conference and at that time 
will be subject to negotiation? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is a fact. So 
far as I am concerned, I am willing to 
lean over backwards and do anything I 
can to have an effective humane 
slaughter bill passed at an early date. 

But I am not going to yield to pure 
emotion and forget the responsibility I 
owe to my country and the people of my 
State to legislate in a responsible and 
realistic manner. 

As a matter of fact, the record will 
show that during the last Congress it 
was our suggestion that a study be made 
of this subject, so that we could in time 
prepare a mandatory bill. Considerable 
testimony has been given about certain 
methods which are satisfactory in Eu- 
rope, and which are also satisfactory 
in a few slaughterhouses in our own 
country. But we have yet to hear of any 
specific methods of humane slaughter- 
ing which can be established and made 
applicable to all animals and be used 
by the various slaughtering houses 
throughout the country. 

Mr. President, as I pointed out before, 
the substitute bill now before the Sen- 
ate provides for research to develop hu- 
mane methods. If this bill is passed, I 
offer to present to the Appropriations 
Committee, before the Congress ad- 
journs, a proposal to obtain money to 
start the study immediately. 

The bill also provides for promotion 
of the use of humane methods. In the 
meantime, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, as it develops humane methods, 
can promote the use of such methods. 
I feel confident if that course is followed, 
we can have within 2 years humane 
slaughtering on a voluntary basis, in 
many slaughterhouses throughout the 
country. If these methods are not 
adopted voluntarily, then Congress 
should, and I feel sure will, act. 

I wish to make another point. As I 
said before, there is no question that if 
a study is made by the Department, 
within 2 years it will be able to ascer- 
tain specific methods of humane slaugh- 
ter. Then would be the time for the 
Congress to enact legislation which 
would be effective and would subject 
slaughtering houses engaged in inter- 
state commerce to the provisions of any 
measure enacted by Congress. 

In the proposed study, the Secretary 
of Agriculture would have the assistance 
of an advisory committee, drawn from 
groups interested in the humane slaugh- 
ter movement, which would include the 
fields of humane treatment of animals, 
livestock production, ritualistic and 
other slaughtering methods, animal hus- 
bandry, and veterinary medicine. Vet- 
erinarians have been involved for this 
reason: We have had testimony pre- 
sented that if any methods are to be 
imposed without study, it is entirely pos- 
sible that veterinarians will have great 
difficulty in obtaining serum for hog 
cholera. The cost could perhaps be dou- 
bled or tripled, because the methods of 
obtaining serum might be affected by the 
use of asphyxiating gas. That question 
has been before the committee. It is 
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true that in order to obtain the serum 
animals could be slaughtered in slaugh- 
terhouses that do not engage in inter- 
state commerce, but the evidence shows 
that the cost of making the serum might 
be doubled or tripled. If a study is made, 
it is entirely possible that even with the 
use of gas on animals, the blood could 
be used to make the serum. We do not 
know that at this time. That is why we 
need more study. 

This is just one example of the many 
difficulties inherent in the House bill. 
The record clearly shows that further 
study into this field is absolutely neces- 
sary. In essence, we are attempting to 
deal with unknown quantities. 

It is impossible to say how many other 
serious problems of this type might 
arise if we rush into the field of humane 
slaughter methods without being fully 
aware of all the possible consequences. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I recall that there 
was testimony from, I believe, the An- 
chor Serum Co., which is one of the larg- 
est serum companies in the United States, 
and a company with which my family 
has done business for 25 years, relating 
to the problem of hog cholera serum as 
it may be affected by certain types of 
so-called slaughtering practices. 

The statement of the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana, in pointing out 
what he considers to be a weakness of 
the bill as passed by the other body, and 
the weakness of the amendment I have 
pending at the desk, is to the effect that 
the proposal applies only to a few slaugh- 
tering houses, and that there are more 
than 3,000 to which it would not apply. 
Enough cholera serum could be obtained 
from the 3,000 slaughtering houses to 
which the bill does not apply. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana cannot have it both 
ways. If the bill does not go far enough 
in terms of coverage, then it cannot go 
so far as to thwart the production of 
hog cholera serum. 

I might add that today there are other 
large slaughtering houses which utilize 
humane slaughtering practices. Those 
houses seem to have been doing quite 
well, both in terms of research in the 
field of biologicals and serums and in 
the field of meat products. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I in- 
timated to my good friend from Minne- 
sota that it would be entirely possible 
for slaughtering houses doing intrastate 
business to furnish sufficient blood for 
the production of hog cholera serum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And even those 
doing interstate business. 

Mr.ELLENDER. I made that thought 
clear, I believe. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is also entirely 
possible that after a study is made by 
the Department of Agriculture, it might 
be found that the blood of an animal 
would not be affected adversely by the 
use of gas. I believe all those things 
ought to be studied. The Department 
of Agriculture stands ready and willing 
to make the study. The Department 
would have done so during the last ses- 
sion if the House had acted on the bill 
the Senate passed last year. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As the Senator 
knows better than anyone else in this 
Chamber, there has been in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for more than a 
quarter century a division which deals 
with serum control. There is a very 
substantial division in the Department 
of Agriculture engaged in research in 
the field of serums, viruses, biologicals, 
antibiotics, and so forth. There has 
been nothing to interfere with the De- 
partment of Agriculture making such a 
study long ago. 

As I shall show in the debate, humane 
slaughtering practices are today already 
utilized by some of the largest slaugh- 
tering houses. It is amazing to me that 
at the very late hour of the last week 
of the testimony on the bill, the serum 
companies and the Department of Agri- 
culture should suddenly discover that 
there may be some problem about serum, 
although they did not discover it 2 years 
ago when the hearings were held. Dr. 
Clarkson, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, was asked again and again whether 
humane slaughtering practices might be 
injurious to the research efforts of the 
Department. I have the record of the 
testimony. 

Furthermore, I want the record to 
note that I wrote to the Anchor Serum 
Co. I am familiar with the operations 
of that company. The business with 
which my family is associated has sold 
millions of cubic centimeters of hog 
cholera serum over a period of 40 years. 
I wrote to the company to the effect that 
I considered their efforts not to be very 
meritorious, because if they were really 
concerned they should have been con- 
cerned before the last 3 days of the hear- 
ings, since the bill has been before the 
Congress for 3 years, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Senator knows that at the time the 
committee held hearings on the bill it 
was more or less of a study bill. We 
had that in mind when we reported the 
bill. I think the committee was in 
agreement, including, as I remember, 
even my good friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The original bill 
was a mandatory bill, and the serum 
companies did not testify. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I believe it was a 
study bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was a manda- 
tory bill. That is why the Department 
objected to it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course at that 
time we had not known methods of 
slaughter which we proved definitely 
humane. That is the objection now, so 
far as the Department is concerned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Hormel Co. in 
Austin, Minn., one of the largest meat- 
packing companies, thinks it has known 
methods. By the way, the profit per- 
centage of that company is better than 
the profit percentage of some of the com- 
panies which do not think they have 
known methods. The company has a 
pretty good operation, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a full explana- 
tion of the Senate version of the bill. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF H, R. 8308 

This bill is designed to bring about the use 
of humane methods in all livestock and 
poultry slaughter operations in the United 
States. With the committee amendment to 
its text, it provides for: 

First, research to deyelop humane meth- 
ods; 

Second, promotion of the use of such 
methods; and 

Third, submission to Congress within 2 
years of a complete legislative proposal re- 
quiring adoption by slaughterers of such 
methods. It would be administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who wouid have the 
assistance of an advisory committee drawn 
from groups interested in the humane move- 
ment, livestock production, ritualistic, and 
other slaughter operations, animal hus- 
bandry, and veterinary medicine. 

The committee held hearings on this mat- 
ter both this year and in 1956, when S. 1636 
was reported out and passed by the Senate, 
but not by the House. All witnesses have fa- 
vored the adoption of improvements in the 
humane handling and slaughtering of food 
animals. There were, however, differences of 
opinion as to whether it was feasible and de- 
sirable to specify acceptable methods at this 
time and make their use compulsory to a 
limited extent. 

As passed by the House, the bill would have 
prohibited purchases by the United States 
after December 31, 1959, of livestock products 
produced or processed by slaughterers using 
other than humane methods. The hearings 
brought out a number of problems with re- 
spect to this proposal, the primary problem 
being a lack of scientific information as to 
what methods are actually humane. The 
committee amendment is intended to provide 
for the research necessary to provide such in- 
formation so that within 2 years the Secre- 
tary should be able to advise slaughterers as 
to what methods are humane and it should 
be possible to enact effective legislation to 
require the adoption of those methods by 
any slaughterers who have not already 
adopted them within that period. 

The bill would require additional Federal 
expenditure, estimated at $250,000 per year 
for the first 2 years. Expenditures there- 
after would depend largely on the action 
Congress might take on the legislative pro- 
posal required to be submitted to it at that 
time. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the bill as reported 
by the committee provides the Secretary 
of Agriculture with authority to con- 
duct, within a period of 2 years, a study 
of humane methods of slaughter? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The bill would direct 
the Secretary to do certain things. At 
the end of 2 years the Secretary would be 
required to submit what is supposed to 
be a proposal which would bring into 
effect humane slaughter of animals. 
That is, I believe, what is provided in the 
committee bill. 

Will either the Senator from Loui- 
siana or the Senator from Minnesota tell 
me what the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota provides? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In fact, there is no 
amendment from the Senator from 
Minnesota before the Senate as yet. 
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The question before us is on agreeing to 
the amendment the committee submitted 
to the bill, to strike out the House lan- 
guage. In my judgment, the House 
language should be stricken. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What does the lan- 
guage of the bill as passed by the House 
provide? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The House version 
attempts to define humane slaughter- 
ing. For instance, if the Senator will 
turn to section 2, on page 2, beginning at 
line 4, he will find this provision: 

No method of slaughtering or handling in 
connection with slaughtering shall be 
deemed to comply with the public policy of 
the United States unless it is humane. 
Either of the following two methods of 
slaughtering and handling are hereby found 
to be humane: 


We have no direct evidence from the 
Department as to this matter. The De- 
partment has none. That is what the 
record shows. 

I shall later read from a letter written 
by Secretary Benson, dated today, which 
suggests that the Senate version of the 
bill providing for a study should be 
passed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Was the action of the 
committee based on the idea that there 
was not adequate information concern- 
ing humane methods of slaughter? Is 
that the reason why the committee sug- 
gested that the study be made? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The blow method 
may kill cattle? 

Mr. ELLENDER. But not sheep. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. But not sheep. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It may stun cattle, 
but not hogs. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the asphyxiation 
method is used, the quantity of gas 
needed to kill a large animal might have 
a contaminating effect upon the edi- 
bility of smaller animals. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That problem is 
posed by such a method. I do not know 
what the Hormel method is. It is pos- 
sible the Hormel Co. may put all pigs 
of the same size and weight in a tunnel 
and apply gas. However, when we con- 
sider the larger concerns which buy hogs 
on the market, I do not suppose that 
process could be followed. It would be 
very expensive to have to weigh each 
hog and put the same size hogs in the 
same tunnel before applying the gas. 
Such subjects must be studied by the 
Department. A number of Department 
of Agriculture scientists testified before 
the committee to lay bare the facts. 
No study has ever been made on this 
subject. However, it is felt a study can 
be made and that at the end of 2 years 
the Department will be in a position to 
come before us to recommend methods 
for the slaughter of animals which would 
be humane and which would be work- 
able. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If I may ask a ques- 
tion on another subject, the orthodox 
branch of the Jewish faith has been in 
contact with me rather substantially ex- 
pressing disapproval of the House ver- 
sion of the bill. Will the Senator from 
Louisiana repeat the conclusions he 
reached from the testimony which was 
given concerning the adequacy of the 
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protection afforded to the orthodox 
branch of the Jewish faith? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The orthodox 
branch of the Jewish religion takes the 
position that the bill does not protect 
them at all. I want to be perfectly frank 
in saying to the Senator that, according 
to my information, they do not know of 
any language which could be added to 
Hee bill which would give them protec- 

on. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio will read the 
language in section 6 of the bill as 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
That is the language of the amendment 
which the Senator from Minnesota would 
offer if the parliamentary situation 
permitted. 

As the Senator from Louisiana said, 
we shall have to vote on the language 
proposed by the Senate committee first. 
If the committee amendment is not 
agreed to, we will then consider the 
language of the bill as passed by the 
House, the original bill. This is the 
language: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
prohibit, abridge, or in any way hinder the 
religious freedom of any person or group to 
slaughter and prepare for the slaughter of 
livestock in conformity with the practices 
and requirements of his religion. 


I must say that that is as exclusive a 
proviso as it is possible to draft. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, I heard the statement 
of the Senator from Minnesota that their 
fear is founded upon the experience of 
the past, that interference with slaugh- 
ter, although intended to make them 
exempt, eventually was used as an op- 
pression of their religion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The point is—and 
I can well understand it—that in certain 
areas of Europe where there was evidence 
of a practice of vicious antisemitism, 
some of the strong anti-Semites were 
also the proponents of humane slaugh- 
tering legislation in their respective 
assemblies or monarchial councils—be- 
cause many of the countries did not have 
democratic forms of government. That 
was just another way to attack the 
Jewish religion. But those provisions 
did not contain such a protection as 
there is in this bill. There was no proviso 
in the legislation with respect to kosher 
slaughtering. 

Studies were made in the British 
Parliament—and they are a matter of 
record, as I shall show later—and testi- 
mony of leading experts as to what were 
humane, methods of slaughter was pre- 
sented to the British House of Commons. 
Such methods were prescribed by the 
British House of Commons. So it is not 
as though we were venturing into terri- 
tory which has never been explored. 
Wherever British law applies, there is 
the same kind of protection of religious 
freedom. Previously I was speaking of 
the 1870’s and 1880’s. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one comment on 
the question asked by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. I wish to make 
further comment to support what was 
said by the Senator from Minnesota. 
Some of the nations of the world which 
have the utmost respect for and fidelity 
to the great institution of religious free- 
dom also have humane slaughtering 
laws. For example, Great Britain, where 
all of us will agree there is great respect 
for the rights of the individual with re- 
gard to freedom of worship, freedom of 
speech, and other institutions, has had 
a humane slaughtering law since 1933, 
or for more than 20 years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana have an explanation for the 
motives which prompted the House to 
make subject to humane slaughtering 
only such animals as are sold to the Gov- 
ernment, and not those which are sold 
to the general public? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the penalty 
attached to the House bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What caused the 
House to divide the two classes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know. I 
asked Mr. Poace of Texas, who is the au- 
thor of the House bill, the direct ques- 
tion. I said, “I believe in humane 
slaughtering as much as you do, Mr. 
Poace. If we should attach penalties to 
this bill, would you be for it?” 

The answer was “no.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The only sanction 
which is provided is that if humane 
methods are not used, as defined in the 
House bill, the slaughterers shall be pro- 
hibited from selling to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What about the right 
to sell to the public? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no inhi- 
bition in that connection. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How many slaugh- 
terers sell mainly to the public? 

Mr. ELLENDER. All of them—some 
three-thousand-four-hundred-odd. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Where did the Sen- 
ator get his figure indicating that 3,000 
slaughterhouses would be exempt from 
the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. From the testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. As I recall, only 
about 242 slaughterhouses sell to the 
Government. 

I also wish to make the point that the 
evidence showed that those 242 slaugh- 
terhouses prepare for the markets about 
91 or 92 percent of all the meat sold 
in the United States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota have an explanation as 
to why the two classes were separated? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have. In my 
presentation, which I hope the Senator 
will be present to hear, I shall show that 
2 years ago, when the junior Senator 
from Minnesota introduced a humane 
slaughtering bill which would have pro- 
vided for a 5-year time lag from the 
date the bill was passed until it became 
mandatory, during which 5 years the 
Department of Agriculture would pre- 
pare the way for the application of hu- 
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mane slaughtering practices, and which 
would have given the Secretary a pro- 
viso under which he could exempt cer- 
tain firms if it seemed that there was 
economic hardship, the Department of 
Agriculture objected to it. It refused 
to accept the bill. It said it did not 
need it. Furthermore, representatives 
of the Department said that they were 
against the mandatory provisions. 

So, in the 85th Congress, when the 
bills were reintroduced, I reintroduced 
the very same bill which I had intro- 
duced in the 84th Congress. The same 
thing was done in the House, but it was 
determined in committee that this 
seemed to be going too far. Again the 
Department of Agriculture said, “We do 
not need mandatory legislation. Do not 
provide any penalties.” There were fines 
and heavy penalties in the Humphrey 
bill. 

A compromise was arrived at, on the 
basis that the Federal Government has 
the right to prescribe standards for goods 
and commodities it purchases. The Fed- 
eral Government requires higher stand- 
ards for the automobile tires it buys for 
postal trucks than are applicable to the 
tires which the Senator might buy for a 
farm truck. But if one is to do business 
with the Federal Government, he must 
comply with the standards it prescribes. 
All the bill provides is that when the Fed- 
eral Government buys meat products, it 
will buy only products processed in a 
certain way. The Federal Government 
buys biologicals, and a great many types 
of equipment, all of which must meet 
certain standards. If Senators do not 
believe it, let them take a look at the 
veterans’ hospitals, as compared with 
the ordinary community hospital. Some 
of the veterans’ hospitals will last a 
thousand years. 

Mr. ELLENDER. A similar situation 
arose in connection with butter. The 
butter interests forced the Army and 
Navy to buy nothing but butter, and ex- 
clude oleomargarine. I know that the 
Federal Government can do such things. 
The point I am making is that if inhu- 
mane slaughtering is to be stopped, we 
should enact a bill which will be effec- 
tive enough to stop it. 

I wish to make this point with my good 
friend from Ohio: The Department is 
asked to do something with respect to 
which it has no facts. That is what 
Secretary Benson says, and that is what 
the evidence shows. Section 2 (a) of 
the House version of the bill provides as 
follows: 

(a) in the case of cattle, calves, horses, 
mules, sheep, swine, and other livestock, 
all animals are rendered insensible to pain 
by a single blow or gunshot or an electrical, 
chemical, or other means that is rapid and 


effective, before being shackled, hoisted, 
thrown, cast, or cut; or 


Those are the prescribed methods, and 
the Department of Agriculture says, “We 
do not know whether those methods are 
humane or not. We have never tried 
them.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
aware of the fact thas Dr. Clarkson 
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testified in May 1956 that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had all the author- 
ity it needed to make studies, and that 
the Department of Agriculture was mak- 
ing studies? Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that Dr. Clarkson testified as 
to the humane practices of certain pack- 
ing plants? Is the Senator aware of the 
fact that on page 4 of the bill as passed 
by the House—which is the proposal 
supported by the Senator from Minne- 
sota—under subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 4, continuation of study is not 
only authorized but directed? 

Moreover, the Secretary may designate 
other forms of humane slaughter. The 
authority is permissive. He is given all 
the authority he needs. The reason for 
the proviso the Senator from Louisiana 
has read, in section 2, is that it is com- 
monly agreed that the method of slaugh- 
tering which is prescribed in subsection 
(a) and subsection (b) of section 2 is a 
humane method. That is agreed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The evidence is very 
conflicting on that point. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The evidence is 
conflicting as to what may be the results 
of some of the practices. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator knows 
that a single blow may stun a calf but 
not a steer. That is in the evidence. 
Yet the same method is used. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Secretary is 
permitted, as section 4 provides, to make 
such designation. I- will read the lan- 
guage. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Oh, yes; but he must 
do it after research. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask the Senator 
to wait a moment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. He must do it after 
research. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Section 4 author- 
izes the Secretary “on or before June 30, 
1958, and at such times thereafter as he 
deems advisable, to designate methods 
of slaughter and of handling in connec- 
tion with slaughter which, with respect 
to each species of livestock, conform to 
the policy stated herein. If he deems it 
more effective, the Secretary may make 
any such designation by designating 
methods which are not in conformity 
with such policy.” 

The Secretary can do whatever his 
researchers and technicians prescribe as 
being accepted methods. The bill is very 
complete. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That shows that 
the bill which has been reported by the 
Senate committee is the one that 
should be passed. It strikes me we 
should not enact such provisions which 
would direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
to select specific methods of slaughter- 
ing when he has had no opportunity to 
have studies made on the various 
methods. 

I repeat what I said a while ago, that 
the good ladies who have been conduct- 
ing a campaign throughout the country 
to bring about humane slaughtering are 
doing a great deal of good. They will be 
represented on the commission which is 
provided for in the Senate bill. The 
studies can be made within 2 years. I 
know that much good will result. We 
have the assurance that the methods 
will be studied. I have no doubt in my 
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mind that within 2 years we will have 
effective methods of humane slaughter- 
ing which will be applicable and accept- 
able to all segments of the meat in- 
dustry. We will be able to make these 
methods apply to everyone in the meat- 
packing industry, and we will be able 
to provide penalties in the act for non- 
compliance. That is what all of us 
want. 

I am sure that many Senators have 
received letters from persons in favor of 
humane slaughtering, which say that 
they have found bacon for instance, to 
be distasteful after reading statements 
issued by the humane societies. 

I wish to say to my good friends, who 
are advocating humane methods, that 
the House bill will not cure that situa- 
tion. All citizens, all Senators, all 
Members of the House will still be eat- 
ing the same kind of bacon they are 
eating now if the House bill is enacted. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The distinguished 
chairman has served on the committee 
for many years. Could he tell the Sen- 
ate how long a humane slaughter bill 
has been before the committee? 

Mr, ELLENDER. It has been before 
the committee ever since 1956. The Sen- 
ate passed a humane slaughter study 
bill without opposition in 1956, and sent 
it to the House. However, the House 
pigeonholed the bill. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Department 
of Agriculture is against a humane 
slaughter bill, is it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is in favor of 
humane slaughter practices, but against 
the bill. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There is the prob- 
lem. I believe it is the prerogative of 
Congress to decide whether there should 
be a humane slaughter bill, not the 
people currently in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am as much in 
favor of a humane slaughter bill as is 
anyone else, but I am in favor of an ef- 
fective bill. That is what I am striving 
for. If the bill which was passed in 
1956 had been adopted by the House, we 
probably would be in a position to pass 
an effective humane slaughter bill today. 

I believe the Senator from Minnesota 
was chairman of a subcommittee which 
held hearings on such a bill, and I be- 
lieve the subcommittee was appointed 
for that purpose. I must confess that 
I did not hear the testimony. However, 
I conducted hearings during the present 
Congress on the pending bill. I am per- 
sonally of the opinion that we will be 
much better off if an effective study bill 
is passed. This will lead to effective 
methods of humane slaughter as out- 
lined by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and will be much preferable to pas- 
sage of an ineffective bill. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator is in favor of a humane slaughter 
bill just as much asIam. Knowing the 
Senator, I am sure he would always be 
for such a measure. It seems to me the 
problem now is, when are we going to 
get a bill? We are not sure we will get 
it after a study has been made. What 
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worries me the worst is the religious as- 
pect of the bill. 

Mr. MCNAMARA, Ishould like to ask 
the Senator from Minnesota a question, 
if I may. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I was quite im- 
pressed by the amendment the Senator 
proposes to offer in connection with 
slaughtering in compliance with re- 
ligious ritualistic practices. I should 
like to ask the Senator a question on that 
point. 

Would the Senator’s amendment 
exempt such ritualistic slaughtering 
from any inspections by the Federal 
Government? Would such slaughtering 
be totally exempt? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
It would be totally unaffected. Further- 
more, no Federal purchases are made of 
kosher meat. The testimony reveals 
that fact. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Federal Gov- 
ernment would not be able to purchase 
the meat because it had not been fed- 
erally inspected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Testimony shows 
the Government does not purchase 
kosher meat. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Such slaughtering 
is totally exempt? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana agree with that state- 
ment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The testimony be- 
fore the committee is that there are no 
Federal purchases of kosher meat made, 
The end product of ritualistic slaugh- 
ter would not be purchased by the Fed- 
eral Government. My amendment pro- 
vides, in the language of the House bill: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
prohibit, abridge, or in any way hinder the 
religious freedom of any person or group to 
slaughter and prepare for the slaughter of 
livestock in conformity with the practices 
and requirements of his religion. 


That provides complete exemption so 
far as religious practices are concerned. 
According to the testimony there have 
been no purchases by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of kosher products. 

Mr. McNAMARA. However, the lan- 
guage does not spell out the prohibition 
of inspections or inspectors going into 
a plant. Is it to be assumed, and is it 
to be a part of the legislative history, 
that inspectors would have no business 
going into such plants? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Such plants are 
exempt, and therefore are not subject to 
inspection under the regulations which 
are prescribed relating to slaughter. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The question in 
my mind is: Should we spell it out in the 
bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not think so, 
since there is listed, first, the humane 
slaughtering practice, which, as the lan- 
guage reads, is “in accordance with the 
ritual requirements of the Jewish faith 
or any other religious faith.” 

That is in the bill in two places, first 
where it is listed affirmatively as a hu- 
mane practice; and second, where reli- 
gious practices are exempt. 
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So I think there is no need for intru- 
sion by the Federal Government as there 
has been, I may say, in the past. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Minnesota: Is the kosher 
practice of slaughtering any more hu- 
mane than the method pursued in the 
packing plants of the United States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I think defi- 
nitely, it is. I think there is a body of 
testimony which is incontrovertibly to 
the effect that it is. In fact, substantial 
medical surveys and studies have been 
made, which indicate that it is. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is the Senator from 
Minnesota familiar with the kosher 
method of slaughtering? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very much so. 

Mr. YOUNG. In which the animal is 
hung by a back leg, and with a shoulder 
resting on the ground, while the throat 
is slit, without any effort being made 
to render the animal unconscious? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not a physi- 
cian or a veterinarian; but testimony by 
doctors and veterinarians before the 
subcommittee, when it was my privilege 
to serve as the subcommittee chairman, 
was that the result of a study which had 
been made clearly established the ritual- 
istic practice as being one which met 
the requirements of humane slaughter. 

Mr. YOUNG. I am not condemning 
the practice; but I think anyone who 
has visited a kosher packing plant must 
know that what I am saying is true: 
That the animal is hung by a back leg, 
with its shoulder on the ground, while 
its throat is slit. That is not much dif- 
ferent from any other method. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, there is a con- 
siderable difference. 

Mr. YOUNG. I do not think we 
should impose this requirement on the 
Jewish people. We are placing them in 
a position of being singled out for ridi- 
cule or undeserved criticism. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There was no need 
for raising the question except that op- 
position to the bill from outside Congress 
determined to do so. Frankly, there is 
no intention on the part of the bill or 
of anyone who sponsored the bill to in- 
terfere with the ritualistic or religious 
practices of any group. The bill does 
not apply to any particular religion. 

Certain economic sources outside the 
Government of the United States, which 
have decided to resist the proposal, have 
undertaken to recruit what I consider 
to be a good deal of emotional support, 
which is unfortunate—very unfortunate. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think most of the 
emotional support for the bill has been 
created by persons who have no knowl- 
edge of how animals are slaughtered in 
packing plants. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam very familiar 
with packing plants. Minnesota has 
about as many as does any other State 
in the Union. We have some good ones. 
I have visited them. I am thoroughly 
familiar with them and have been from 
the time I was 16 years of age until this 
particular hour. So I am not a novice 
in this subject. 
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Mr. YOUNG. Ido not have reference 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; but I wanted 
to make the record quite clear. I have 
also seen a humane-slaughtering pack- 
ing plant, about which I shall speak 
later. The difference between it and 
other types of packing plants is quite 
phenomenal. 

One of the finest packing plants in the 
United States is in Minnesota and is 
operated by Hormel. This is not a small 
plant; it is a large one. It is comprised 
of several plants. It does very fine work. 

I expect to show that the present 
practice of slaughtering is one reason 
why the packing industry has financial 
troubles. The packing industry is one 
of the most antiquated, outmoded indus- 
tries in the United States. When it 
starts to modernize, it will make money, 
be able to pay its employees higher wages, 
and produce better quality food. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think the Senator is 
familiar with the way in which turkeys 
are slaughtered. A turkey is hung up 
by a leg, and a knife is stuck into the 
brain of the turkey and the jugular veins 
cut. A turkey is much more sensitive 
than a hog. Why does not the bill apply 
to turkeys? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It can, under sec- 
tion 4, if the Secretary of Agriculture 
so designates. 

Mr. YOUNG. Why does not the bill 
spell that out? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; we do not go 
that far. This is a peculiar situation. 
The proponents of what I call an effec- 
tive bill are accused, on the one hand, of 
going too far, and, on the other hand, of 
not going far enough. The bill is a mild 
and modest beginning in the field of 
humane slaughter. 

Mr. YOUNG. Why is the Senator op- 
posed to a study, as the committee bill 
provides? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Because the Gov- 
ernment has the right to impose stand- 
ards; and when the Department of Ag- 
riculture was asked to support such a bill 
2 years ago, which I shall read page by 
page, we allowed them 5 years, but they 
said, no, they had all the authority they 
needed. Dr. Clarkson said, in effect, “We 
have been studying this question for 26 
years. We do not need any more study.” 

Mr. YOUNG. If the bill were passed 
today and tecame law within 2 months, 
we would not be able to supply American 
meat to our Armed Forces in Lebanon or 
in many other places. Even the Hormel 
Plant in Minnesota would not meet the 
requirements for meat. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Why not? 

Mr. YOUNG. It simply could not meet 
the requirements. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It surely could. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, at 
this time I should like to conclude my 
statement by pointing out again the 
problems which will be involved if the 
Senate should adopt the House bill. 

Some of the basic problems inherent in 
the House bill, for which none of the 
witnesses was able to afford a solution, 
were as follows: 

First. The House bill provided for the 
designation of humane methods by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture advised the commit- 
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tee—and this is in the testimony—that 
it had insufficient scientific information 
to make such a determination at this 
time. 

Second. The House bill attempted to 
specify two methods which should be 
considered humane; but it is not possible 
to point to any known methods of han- 
dling and slaughter and to state with as- 
surance that they come within the House 
provisions. 

Thus, the first method requires that 
“all animals are rendered insensible to 
pain by a single blow or gunshot or an 
electrical, chemical, or other means that 
is rapid and effective.” 

No method of rendering all animals 
insensible with a single blow or gunshot 
is known; although the knocking ham- 
mer, which many witnesses regarded as 
inhumane, and the captive-bolt pistol 
and humane animal stunner, which 
many witnesses regarded as humane, will 
all, to varying degrees, render many 
animals insensible with a single blow. 

Electrical stunning may make meat 
inspection difficult, and there has been 
little experimentation with it in this 
country. The testimony is replete to 
that effect. There is considerable ques- 
tion whether electrical or chemical 
means could be used on the various spe- 
cies or on animals of varying weights in 
an effective, humane manner. All of 
this was pointed out before in detail. 

Chemical asphyxiation is now in use 
by the Hormel Packing Co., for hogs of 
fairly uniform weight. It is not used 
for other animals. 

Finally, the phrase “other means that 
are rapid and effective” is too broad and 
indefinite a term to form the basis for 
a criminal penalty. Certainly, it would 
appear to cover the knocking hammer, 
which many witnesses believe would be 
prohibited by the proposed legislation, so 
far as Government suppliers are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. President, it appears that the in- 
tent of this legislation is ideal, but the 
lack of scientific knowledge is so com- 
plete that the House bill has been written 
in the vaguest of terms. Let us see what 
it provides: First, the supplier must 
certify to the Government that another 
person, the slaughterer, does not in any 
of its plants handle or slaughter any 
animal inhumanely. Further, he must 
certify that no affiliate of such slaugh- 
terer handles or slaughters any animal 
inhumanely in any of its plants. How 
can the supplier possibly know the truth 
of what he is asked to certify? How 
could even the slaughterer, himself, have 
such information? At the very moment 
the certificate is being executed, an af- 
filiate, possibly even in a foreign land, 
may be mistreating some animal that is 
trying to avoid the blow from the knock- 
ing hammer or the captive-bolt pistol. 
Second, even if the supplier could know 
what is happening in every plant of every 
affiliate of the slaughterer, how can he 
know that what is happening is humane? 
Well the bill says that the Secretary will 
tellhim. But the Secretary says he does 
not know. So how can such a certificate 
be executed? Third, the House, too, was 
advised that the Secretary did not know, 
so they attempted to remedy that defect. 
They said in section 2 (a) that any 
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method by which all animals are ren- 
dered insensible by a single blow is hu- 
Mane. But all witnesses agree that no 
method will render all animals insensible 
with a single blow. So the person who 
executes this certificate is faced with 
the question as to what Congress did 
mean, since it must have had some in- 
tention in the matter. The entire bill is 
vague and necessarily so, because the 
answers simply are not known. Many 
other instances could be given, but these 
examples typify the provisions of which 
the bill consists. This is why the com- 
mittee provided for further study. 

The other method of slaughtering 
specified by the House bill as being hu- 
mane was that which meets the require- 
ments of any religious faith. The debate 
on this matter in the House, the letters 
from the Department of Agriculture 
dated April 15, and May 13, and the 
testimony of witness after witness at the 
hearings all indicate that this provision 
did not succeed in meeting the problem 
to which it was directed. 

Third. Apparently the only method 
of slaughtering hogs which met the ap- 
proval of many of the witnesses was that 
by carbon dioxide asphyxiation. This 
method appears to have many advan- 
tages, and appears to meet the standards 
of many persons as to humaneness. 
However, there are also many questions 
as to its use which have not yet been 
answered. Its installation is costly and 
may be impossible in many plants. 

Fourth. The House bill covers only 
Government suppliers of meat and does 
not apply to poultry. When humane 
methods are established, they should be 
generally applicable to all meat products. 

Fifth. By limiting Government pur- 
chases to packers using only humane 
methods, the bill as passed by the House 
would eliminate bidders, raise procure- 
ment costs, and in some cases result in 
failures of supply for troop feeding and 
other purposes, particularly overseas. 

Sixth. Surplus removal programs, such 
as those conducted under section 32, 
would be seriously impaired. 

Seventh. The bill as passed by the 
House could interfere with the produc- 
tion of adequate and safe supplies of 
serums and vaccines necessary to the 
treatment of diseases in animals and hu- 
man beings. 

Mr. President, as I have stated, today 
I have received from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Benson, the following 
letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: I am writing to 
urge your support of H. R. 8308, an act “to 
establish the use of humane methods of 
slaughter of livestock as a policy of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” as reported 
by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry (Rept. No. 1734) on June 18, 1958. 


That is the bill I have been discussing. 
I read further from the letter: 


The strongest personal convictions favor 
adoption of the best and surest way to bring 
real and lasting improvement in this field. 
To do this requires the evaluation of methods 
with scientific knowledge to assure that the 
measures adopted are humane. When this is 
done, the industry and the State and local 
jurisdictions, who will undoubtedly follow 
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the Federal lead, can move forward with con- 
fidence that each step taken is a real improve- 
ment. 

The Senate committee bill provides for just 
such an approach. The Department is given 
2 years within which it must submit to the 
Congress a complete legislative proposal set- 
ting out those methods of slaughter found 
to be humane and requiring their adoption 
by slaughterers. This would provide the 
Congress with a fully objective proposal sub- 
stantiated by fact and scientific judgment 
on which constructive compulsory legislation 
could be based. Surely the record of diver- 
gence of views that has attended the con- 
sideration of this legislation commends this 
orderly approach adopted by the committee. 

On the other hand, the bill as it passed 
the House and which is contained in the 
amendment now proposed by Senator Hum- 
PHREY, would place upon the Department 
the burden of making immediate determina- 
tions without adequate factual background 
in order that industry may have time to 
comply by December 31, 1959. Even then 
industry could comply or not according to 
whether the individual concern considered 
sales to the Federal Government to be profit- 
able. We believe the result would be a hodge- 
podge of actions taken on insecure factual 
background with doubtful improvement in 
the humanity of slaughter practices and an 
almost certain costly interference with the 
Federal procurement of meat and meat 
products. 

A similar letter is being sent to Senator 
JouNson the majority leader, and to Senator 
KNOWLAND the minority leader. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T, Benson, 
Secretary. 


Mr. President, I have nothing further 
to say. I hope the Senate will approve 
the committee amendments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, first 
of all, I wish to thank the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] for his cus- 
tomary courtesy in yielding to me and 
other Senators during his presentation 
of the bill reported by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. I really 
believe that that informal debate, which 
was permitted by courtesy of the Senator 
from Louisiana, has been helpful, and 
at least establishes the understanding of 
the respective Senators concerning the 
bill reported by the Senate committee, as 
compared to the bill which has been 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives. The language of 
that bill is incorporated in the amend- 
ment which I—on behalf of myself and 
other Senators—placed before the Sen- 
ate a few days ago. So I wish to have 
that language printed at this point in 
the Recorp, so all Senators can see the 
difference between the language of the 
bill as passed by the House and the lan- 
guage adopted by the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 8308), as passed by the House of 
Representatives on February 4, 1958, was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress finds 
that the use of humane methods in the 
slaughter of livestock prevents needless suf- 
fering; results in safer and better working 
conditions for persons engaged in the slaugh- 
tering industry; brings about improvement 
of products and economies in slaughtering 
operations; and produces other benefits for 
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producers, processors, and consumers which 
tend to expedite an orderly flow of livestock 
and livestock products in interstate and for- 
eign commerce. It is, therefore, declared to 
be the policy of the United States that the 
slaughtering of livestock and the handling of 
livestock in connection with slaughter shall 
be carried out only by humane methods. 

Sec. 2. No method of slaughtering or han- 
dling in connection with slaughtering shall 
be deemed to comply with the public policy 
of the United States unless it is humane. 
Either of the following two methods of 
slaughtering and handling are hereby found 
to be humane: 

(a) In the case of cattle, calves, horses, 
mules, sheep, swine, and other livestock, all 
animals are rendered insensible to pain by a 
single blow or gunshot or an electrical, 
chemical, or other means that is rapid and 
effective, before being shackled, hoisted, 
thrown, cast, or cut; or 

(b) By slaughtering in accordance with 
the ritual requirements of the Jewish faith 
or any other religious faith that prescribes a 
method of slaughter whereby the animal 
suffers loss of consciousness by anemia of 
the brain caused by the simultaneous and in- 
stantaneous severance of the carotid arteries 
with a sharp instrument. 

Sec.3. The public policy declared herein 
shall be taken into consideration by all 
agencies of the Federal Government in con- 
nection with all procurement and price-sup- 
port programs and operations, and after De- 
cember 31, 1959, no agency or instrumen- 
tality of the United States shall contract 
for or procure any livestock products pro- 
duced or processed by any slaughterer or 
processor which in any of its plants or in 
any plants of any slaughterer or processor 
with which it is affillated slaughters or han- 
dies in connection with slaughter livestock 
by any methods other than methods desig- 
nated and approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture (hereinafter referred to as the Sec- 
retary) pursuant to section 4 hereof: Pro- 
vided, That during the period of anynation- 
al emergency declared by the President or 
the Congress, the limitations on procurement 
required by this section may be modified by 
the President to the extent determined by 
him to be necessary to meet essential pro- 
curement needs during such emergency. 
For the purposes of this section a slaugh- 
terer or processor shall be deemed to be af- 
filiated with another slaughterer or proc- 
essor if it controls, is controlled by, or is un- 
der common control with, such other slaugh- 
terer or processor. After December 81, 1959, 
each supplier from which any livestock prod- 
ucts are procured by any agency of the Fed- 
eral Government shall be required by such 
agency to make such statement of eligibility 
under this section to supply such livestock 
products as, if false, will subject the maker 
thereof to prosecution, title 18, United States 
Code, section 287. 

Sec. 4. In furtherance of the policy ex- 
pressed herein the Secretary is authorized 
and directed— 

(a) To conduct, assist, and foster research, 
investigation, and experimentation to de- 
velop and determine methods of slaughter 
and the handling of livestock in connection 
with slaughter which are practicable with 
reference to the speed and scope of slaughter- 
ing operations and humane with reference to 
other existing methods and then current sci- 
entific knowledge; 

(b) On or before June 30, 1958, and at such 
times thereafter as he deems advisable, to 
designate methods of slaughter and of han- 
dling in connection with slaughter which, 
with respect to each species of livestock, 
conform to the policy stated herein. If he 
deems it more effective, the Secretary may 
make any such designation by designating 
methods which are not in conformity 
with such policy. Designations by the 
Secretary subsequent to July 1, 1959, shall 
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become effective for purposes of section 3 
hereof 180 days after the publication in the 
Federal Register; 

(c) To provide suitable means of identify- 
ing the carcasses of animals inspected and 
passed under the Meat Inspection Act (21 
U. S. C. 71 and the following) that have been 
slaughtered in accordance with the public 
policy declared herein. 

Sec. 5. To assist in implementing the pro- 
visions of section 4, the Secretary is author- 
ized to establish an advisory committee. 
The functions of the Advisory Committee 
shall be to consult with the Secretary and 
other appropriate officials of the Department 
of Agriculture and to make recommenda- 
tions relative to (a) the research authorized 
in section 4; (b) obtaining the cooperation 
of the public, producers, farm organizations, 
industry groups, humane associations, and 
Federal and State agencies in the further- 
ance of such research and the adoption of 
improved methods; and (c) the designations 
required by section 4. The Committee shall 
be composed of 12 members, of whom 1 shall 
be an officer or employee of the Department 
of Agriculture designated by the Secretary 
(who shall serve as chairman); 2 shall be 
representatives of national organizations of 
slaughterers; 1 shall be a representative of 
the trade-union movement engaged in pack- 
inghouse work; 1 shall be a representative of 
the general public; 2 shall be representatives 
of livestock growers; 1 shall be a representa- 
tive of the poultry industry; 2 shall be rep- 
resentatives of national organizations of the 
humane movement; 1 shall be a representa- 
tive of a national professional veterinary or- 
ganization; and 1 shall be a person familiar 
with the requirements of religious faiths 
with respect to slaughter. The Department 
of Agriculture shall assist the Committee 
with such research personnel and facilities 
as the Department can make available. 
Committee members other than the chair- 
man shall not be deemed to be employees of 
the United States and are not entitled to 
compensation, but the Secretary is author- 
ized to allow their travel expenses and sub- 
sistence expenses in connection with their 
attendance at regular or special meetings of 
the Committee. The Committee shall meet 
at least once each year and at the call of the 
Secretary and shall from time to time sub- 
mit to the Secretary such reports and recom- 
mendations with respect to new or improved 
methods as it believes should be taken into 
consideration by him in making the desig- 
nations required by section 4 and the Secre- 
tary shall make all such reports available to 
the public. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to prohibit, abridge, or in any way 
hinder the religious freedom of any person 
or group to slaughter and prepare for the 
slaughter of livestock in conformity with the 
practices and requirements of his religion. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
promote and encourage humane slaughter- 
ing of livestock and poultry.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Furthermore, Mr. 
President, I wish it to be clearly under- 
stood that the text of the bill reported 
by the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry was not approved by all the 
members of the committee; instead, in 
the committee there was a split vote, as 
has been evidenced by the debate in the 
Senate today. In fact, in the committee 
the vote was rather close. I am not ex- 
actly sure, but, as I recall, 5 members of 
the committee favored the bill as passed 
by the House of Representatives, and the 
other members of the committee—8 or 9; 
I have forgotten whether the full com- 
mittee was present—supported the lan- 
guage which has been reported by the 
Senate committee. 
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Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cuurcn in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota? 

Mr. I yield to my good 
friend, the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the Senator from 
Minnesota, a good friend of mine, too, in 
yielding to me. 

As one of those who voted, in the com- 
mittee, for the substitute bill, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Minnesota 
for his objective of attaining humane 
slaughtering. 

My reason for voting in the committee 
for the study bill is that I believe some- 
thing of that sort is necessary before leg- 
islation of this kind is enacted. That be- 
lief on my part is an honest one. I 
sincerely believe that something desirable 
can be accomplished by means of more 
humane slaughtering methods; but I do 
not think we can achieve that objective 
by legislation of the kind proposed by the 
House bill. That is why in the committee 
I voted for the substitute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
me say to my good friend, the Senator 
from North Dakota—and there is no 
finer friend of the objectives of the bill, 
and there is no finer friend of agriculture 
generally, than the Senator from North 
Dakota; and I will say that again and 
again and again, so as to make clear that 
this matter is a bipartisan one. 

Mr. YOUNG. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota to understand 
that even the bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives provides for two ef- 
fective dates. The first date—which 
must be modified by the Senate, because 
that date already has passed—was June 
30, 1958, the time after which the Secre- 
tary would have been permitted to pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations. 

The second date—which I believe to be 
rather significant—is December 31, 1959. 
That is the date by which each supplier 
of livestock products procured by any 
agency of the Federal Government shall 
be required by such agency to make such 
a statement of eligibility. 

In other words, provision was made for 
a period of a year and one-half before 
the proposed statute would become effec- 
tive; and that proposal was contained 
in both the bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives, and the original form 
of the bill reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. In 
other words, the House version of the 
bill, if passed this week, and sent to the 
President for his signature, and if signed 
by the President on August 1, would not 
become effective immediately on August 
1. Instead, there would be a period of 
time—and at the appropriate time, if 
our effort to have the Senate reject the 
language reported by the Senate com- 
mittee is successful, I shall submit 
amendments to provide for additional 
time—before the bill would become 
effective, in terms of the authority of the 
Secretary to promulgate rules and regu- 
lations. I would suggest that that date 
be March 1, 1959, because the Secre- 
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tary must have time in which to prepare 
such rules and regulations. 

Furthermore, the bill as passed by the 
House of Representatives provided for a 
time gap, which would be required, as a 
matter of sheer common sense, in order 
to permit the respective slaughterhouses 
to adjust their facilities to the require- 
ments of the proposed legislation. Cer- 
tainly, a sufficient period of time should 
be provided for. 

So I call attention to this point, be- 
cause it has been argued that, “Under 
the provisions of the study bill, there will 
be study over a period of 2 years.” How- 
ever, I respectfully suggest that if the 
action bill—in other words, the bill which 
provides for some Federal standards—is 
enacted, there will be a period of at least 
1 year, and perhaps longer, because the 
period provided in the bill as passed by 
the House was a year and one-half; and 
the time between the date when the Sec- 
retary issues the rules and regulations 
and the date of full compliance will be 
a period for more study, and a period 
during which there will be no mandatory 
provision. 

It is during that period of time that I 
believe there will be an opportunity to 
fulfill some of the legitimate desires of 
some of our colleagues who have felt 
there was need for more study. 

This point has not been emphasized 
before, so I believe it only fair that it 
be emphasized now, because I believe 
the bill as passed by the other body— 
namely, the measure which I hope will 
be passed by the Senate—includes what 
we call enforcement provisions, namely, 
provisions on the basis of Federal stand- 
ards applicable to the purchase of goods 
by Federal agencies. In that connection, 
those enforcement provisions are to be 
applied only after a certain period of 
time, as follows: 

First, the Secretary is to promulgate 
rules and regulations, as of a certain 
date. 

Second, at a later date the suppliers 
are to certify their eligibility under those 
rules and regulations. 

Therefore, there is no rush in terms 
of trying to push business firms beyond 
their ability and financial capacity to 
make necessary adjustments in produc- 
tion facilities to comply with the bill. 

I noted, during the discussion, one or 
two points which I feel should be given a 
further word of comment. I said earlier, 
in colloquy with the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, that it was a rather strange situa- 
tion when, on the one hand, those of us 
who have proposed humane slaughtering 
practices legislation have been criti- 
cized—and I may say constructively crit- 
icized—because some persons thought we 
were going too fast and too far with 
mandatory legislation. Two years ago 
one of the chief criticisms against the 
humane slaughtering practices bill 
which I introduced was that it contained 
provision for penalties, as the testimony 
will show. I have before me the testi- 
mony which was taken before our sub- 
committee in sessions on May 9 and 10, 
1956. Inote for the Recorp that at those 
sessions testimony started at 10 o’clock 
in the morning and continued on until 
midnight for 2 days—in fact, 14 hours a 
day. 
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At that time we were criticized be- 
cause we were trying to invoke or im- 
pose penalties. Now the argument is 
made that the proposed legislation sup- 
ported by the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota and others, the measure as 
adopted by the House, really does not 
provide for any penalties. The only pen- 
alty, if one can call it such, is that if a 
slaughterhouse wishes to sell to the Fed- 
eral Government, it will have to comply 
fa certain standards imposed by the 

I submit one cannot have it both ways. 
As I answered the question of, I believe, 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. LauscHe], the House bill which 
came to the Senate, and which was iden- 
tical with the bill introduced by the 
junior Senator from Minnesota, is 
a moderate, modest compromise, with 
provision for voluntary study and very 
extensive mandatory provisions. The 
bill of 1956 went much further than did 
bP proposat adopted by the House in 
1958. 

Another point made is that a study bill 
is required because the Department of 
Agriculture really needs more time to 
determine what are humane methods of 
slaughter. I would call the attention of 
the Senate to page 5 of the hearings of 
May 9, 1956, on the bill before the sub- 
committee then functioning, S. 1636, the 
testimony of the Deputy Administrator 
of the Agricultural Research Service, Dr. 
M. R. Clarkson, along with Dr. A. R. 
Miller, Chief of the Meat Inspection 
Branch of the Agricultural Research 
Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 
ines Clarkson notes in this testimony 

at: 

The act would take effect 5 years after the 
date of enactment. The Secretary would be 
empowered to exempt any person from com- 
pliance for a further reasonable time only 
upon the recommendation of the advisory 
committee and upon a showing of good 
cause, 


The same bill provided for exemptions 
because of religious practices, Then Mr. 
Clarkson said: 


There is widespread interest in this legis- 
lation. It is important, therefore, that the 
Department’s position be clear. We em- 
phatically favor humane slaughter by any 
method that is found to be practicable and 
workable. The De ent’s position is 
strongly in favor of the objective of this 
bill. But we registered opposition to the 
bill on the grounds that mandatory Federal 
legislation is not the answer to this prob- 
lem. 

This is a field in which education and co- 
operation will bring more satisfactory results 
through the stimulus of individual initiative 
and imagination which is so often hampered 
by the weight of controls imposed from 
Washington, 


Then Dr. Clarkson goes on to point 
out the amount of research which has 
been under way. He indicates further on 
in his testimony, in answer to questions, 
that for some 26 years there has been 
research in the matter of handling of 
livestock. I quote from page 12 of the 
testimony. Dr. Clarkson said: 

Mr. Chairman, I might say that I certainly 
agree with you that methods that are both 
humane and practical and economic will be 
put into effect. 
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J If they are economically advantageous, 
then it needs only to be pointed out. 

That really is part of our thesis, that this 
process of education and experimentation and 
looking into new devices is a constant one. 
We know from our relationships—and if you 
will pardon a personal reference, I haye been 
associated with our meat inspection and 
animal-disease-control activities of the De- 
partment for some 26 years—I have seen a 
very decided improvement in the attitudes 
of all who are handling livestock from the 
farmer on to the last handler, and I think 
that is a result of a higher educational level 
in our people generally and a better realiza- 
tion of these problems. 


Then Dr. Clarkson in his testimony 
proceeds to underscore the necessity of 
further experimentation, education, and 
innovation to attain the objectives of hu- 
mane slaughter. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I have been busy in 
the Judiciary Committee all morning, 
and therefore I miss a part of the distin- 
guished Senator’s speech. Can the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota tell me how many 
slaughterhouses will be affected? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The number would 
be approximately 300 of the major 
slaughterhouses. I believe the chairman 
gave a more exact figure—242, to my 
recollection. 

Mr. LANGER. ‘The Senator from 
North Dakota has been getting tele- 
grams and telephone calls stating that 
the approximate cost to a packer will be 
$200,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is not true. 

Mr. LANGER. Can the distinguished 
Senator tell me what it would cost? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am going to pre- 
sent documentary evidence from the 
testimony as to the cost involved. For 
example, the Hormel packing plants have 
developed certain humane slaughtering 
practices, and the mechanism for those 
practices—— 

Mr. LANGER. That plant is located 
at Austin, Minn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. For instance, 
the carbon dioxide unit for humanely 
handling 60 hogs an hour costs about 
$6,500. According to the testimony, 
Hormel itself spent $200,000 on the de- 
velopment of its first installation, and 
therefore it has been asserted that the 
use of carbon dioxide is impractical for 
small packers. The figure given repre- 
sented the cost of the research that went 
into the method. I assure the Senator 
that since that time many packers have 
adopted the same practices and have 
found that, instead of costing them 
money, those practices have improved 
their profit statements and their gen- 
eral economic conditions. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator yield 
for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to under- 
stand the Senator’s objection to a 2-year 
study. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The provisions the 
junior Senator from Minnesota supports 
still provide for a study. 

Mr. LANGER. A 2-year study? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; it provides for 
a continuing study, not only for 2 years, 
but all the way down the line. 
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Furthermore, the bill we are support- 
ing provides that it shall not go into 
effect for a year and a half after the 
promulgation of the orders or regula- 
tions of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The 2-year study which is being pro- 
posed by the committee is a 2-year study 
of delay, with no assurance at all there 
will be any action. 

I wish to repeat that the Department 
of Agriculture assured me 2 years ago 
it was going to make such a study as 
this, and the testimony will so reveal. 
Two years ago the Department said it 
was not only going to make the study, 
but that it had been making one. We 
are asking that the study be continued, 
but we are also asking that during the 
time the study continues, the Federal 
Government shall impose certain stand- 
ards and say to packers who wish to 
sell to the Federal Government, certain 
standards will be maintained. The bill 
as it passed the House provides: 

After December 31, 1959, each supplier 
from which any livestock products are pro- 
cured by any agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be required by such agency to 
make such statement of eligibility under this 
section to supply such livestock products as, 
if false, will subject the maker thereof to 
prosecution, title 18, United States Code, 
section 287. 


Mr. LANGER. The House had ex- 
tended hearings on the bill, did it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. The House 
subcommittee actually went into the 
field, and to the packing plants. The 
subcommittee went to the countryside, 
as well as holding hearings in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. LANGER. I am grateful to the 
distinguished Senator for his comments. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
he said that there seems to be some tes- 
timony in the Recor before the commit- 
tee that packers which had installed 
some of the methods the Senator pro- 
poses found them to be more efficient and 
actually more profitable. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is true. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I recall there 
was a claim made to that effect by cer- 
tain lobbying groups, and perhaps some 
evidence presented by some packer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Hormel Co. 
itself testified. I have the testimony of 
the Hormel Co. I do not think such a 
company would lie. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No. That is 
a very reputable group. The Hormel 
Packing Co. is not exactly unique, but it 
is more of a specialized operation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The company has 
done quite well. What is so specialized 
about the company, may I ask the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Its products. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The only thing spe- 
cial is that they are extra good. The 
company slaughters beef cattle and 
slaughters hogs. The company makes 
all kinds of cold meats and sausage. I 
have been through the plants. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The packing 
industry has never been one which threw 
profits down the drain. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I would not say 
that for sure, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. So far as I 
know the packing companies have never 
followed any policy which was wasteful, 
so far as they were aware. Therefore, 
if these methods were more efficient and 
would save money, thereby making more 
money for the packing industry, I submit 
that every packer in the United States 
would long since have been using them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We would think 
so, but I submit that at the time the 
Federal meat inspection law was under 
consideration the packers fought the 
enactment of such a law as though it 
would be equal to the plague, even 
though the Federal meat inspection has 
been desirable, profitable, and helpful. 
We would think at times the packers 
would have been able to see further 
down the line, but it was not until there 
was an exposé of the “jungle,” as the 
Senator may recall, that we got Federal 
meat inspection. 

I must also say that we would have 
thought, as to poultry inspection, for a 
period of time the producers would have 
found that to be profitable. They finally 
did, but at first there was resistance. 
Now we have a compulsory Federal 
poultry inspection law on the books. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Of course, 
inspection in the interest of public 
health is totally different from what is 
provided in the bill under consideration, 
with respect to the so-called humane 
slaughter of animals. 

There is one thing which bothers me. 
I think perhaps every Member of this 
body, without exception, is interested 
in securing, if possible, a really humane 
method of slaughter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We had tes- 
timony, which convinced the committee, 
at least, that the methods which have 
been suggested and which are now pro- 
posed to be written into law as standards 
actually provide no assurance of being 
any more humane than the methods now 
being used. We are asked to prescribe 
certain criteria, which may change in a 
year or two. A packing plant may have 
to convert at great expense—and it will 
be a substantial expense if there is a 
conversion—and then may find in 2 or 
3 years some other method has been 
devised or developed which is considered 
to be much more humane, so that the law 
will again be amended and the factory 
operation must once more be changed. 

I believe that as rapidly as a general 
and proved method of humane slaughter 
is developed the packing plants will con- 
vert on their own initiative. The plants 
do not need a law to cause them to follow 
practices which are humane. 

I have not been convinced by the hear- 
ings that the bill does prescribe a really 
humane method of slaughter. 

Linvite attention to the fact that there 
is in the bill another element which is 
also of importance. The attempt is made 
to provide by law that a method of kill- 
ing adopted by a religious group is in 
fact humane because the law says it is. 
I am not passing upon that question, 
and I certainly do not want to inter- 
fere with the deep religious convictions 
and beliefs of any group. However, it 
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is an incongruity in the law when we 
arbitrarily say that for certain classes 
a particular method may be used, be- 
cause we say it is humane, and other 
methods need not be employed. As I 
have said, I do not want to interfere with 
the deep religious beliefs of any group, 
but I think such a provision is not con- 
sistent in a law. 

I believe a study should be made of 
this matter, as is provided in the bill as 
it came from the committee. The com- 
mittee amendment would direct that the 
subject be studied. Asa result it may be 
possible to ascertain a practical, really 
workable, and really humane method of 
slaughter. At least the direction is pro- 
vided in the bill, and I think it should be 
given a chance to operate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. He expresses a point of 
view which is held by many. There are 
honest differences of opinion about the 
proposed legislation. I surely am not 
trying to chastise anyone for holding a 
point of view different from mine, or 
even to criticize anyone in that regard. 

I add, however, there was more activ- 
ity in the field of the adoption of hu- 
mane slaughter practices after the hear- 
ings were held 2 years ago than there 
had been in the preceding decade. The 
reason was that there was a possibility 
of legislation being enacted. There has 
been considerable progress in the past 2 
years. There was very little progress, 
with the exception of the actions of a few 
packing plants, which I will mention in 
my statement, in the years prior to that. 

What is more, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the Department of Agricul- 
ture could be so interested in humane 
slaughtering methods—and I feel it is 
interested—without taking more action. 
Apparently, the Department did not 
take too kindly to the suggestion of 
even a formalized directive by the Con- 
gress of the United States for further 
study in the field of humane slaughter 
methods. The bill I introduced 2 years 
ago provided for a 5-year time lag. In 
fact, I suggested we could extend that 
provision to 7 years, so as to permit 7 
years of study. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will yield in a 
moment. 

However, under the bill, after the 7 
years had expired something would have 
gone into effect, or after the 5 years 
had expired there would have been rules 
and regulations which would have gone 
into effect. The Department said, 
“No.” The Department said, “We have 
all the authority we need for studies.” 

I say that the Department has had 
plenty of time to study the subject. 
The slaughtering of cattle has been 
going on for years. Methods, which 
have been found to be workable and 
practicable, are being used successfully 
by packers and by slaughtering houses, 
which methods have been put into prac- 
tice in other countries. 

As a matter of fact, there are many 
countries in the world today, such as 
the Scandinavian countries and Great 
Britain, which have humane slaughter- 
ing methods such as prescribed in the 
bill I propose. 
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By the way, those countries know 
something about the preparation of 
food, and sometimes even compete with 
American processors. 

I am now happy to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Actually there is really 
nothing in the Constitution or the laws 
to prohibit the Congress from enacting 
laws applicable to a general class of 
people, and exempting certain persons 
when they find something conflicting 
with their own moral scruples or sense 
of justice. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. The Selective Service 
Act is a good example. If any person 
believes that his religion will not per- 
mit him to fight or to kill, he can be 
exempted from selective service. That 
has been done in the past. Some people 
feel that their own consciences and re- 
ligious teachings require them to slaugh- 
ter animals in a certain way. An ex- 
ception could be made in the case of 
such persons. There is certainly prece- 
dent for doing something along that 
line, if that is the judgment of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, many 
things are morally wrong or reprehensi- 
ble which are not outlawed by an act of 
Congress. It is up to us to decide what 
ve want to outlaw, and how we want to 

o it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator’s ob- 
servation is very helpful and to the 
point. We have it in our power, as a 
Congress, to grant exemptions, as a mat- 
ter of public policy, in many instances, 

I should like to add to the RECORD a 
copy of a letter I received, dated May 25, 
1956, from Dr. M. R. Clarkson, Deputy 
Administrator of the Department of 
Agriculture Research Service. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1956. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: During the 
course of the hearing on S. 1636 to require 
the use of humane methods in the slaugh- 
ter of livestock and poultry in interstate and 
foreign commerce, you asked that the De- 
partment consider and report back to the 
subcommittee on the feasibility of two sug- 
gestions: (1) that the Department undertake 
a program of research in this field, and (2) 
that an advisory committee be established 
under the leadership of the Department with 
periodic reports to the Congress. 

The Department has authority to conduct 
research or to assist, foster, and encourage 
research in the handling, transport, and 
slaughter of livestock and poultry to develop 
improved methods, including those which are 
more humane. This authority has been used 
to encourage development and use of humane 
methods by industry in cooperation with 
humane associations. 

In all Department research involving live- 
stock and poultry, humane handling is an 
important consideration. This involves all 
aspects of the handling of animals on the 
farm, in the channels of transportation, in 
the auction markets, and the great central 
yards, as well as at the slaughtering plants. 
The comfort of animals has an important 
relationship to the economic values in the 
industry, and therefore must be carefully 
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considered in any research and development 
program. 

Most research projects aimed specifically 
at the improvement of humane handling of 
animals have been undertaken by industry 
with the assistance of colleges and univer- 
sities and humane associations. The Depart- 
ment has considered its contribution to be 
most effective in working with such group. 
It is only occasionally that research projects 
directed specifically to these purposes are 
undertaken. Work was done under authority 
of the Research and Marketing Act to ex- 
amine the feasibility of the use of carbon 
dioxide to immobilize turkeys before slaugh- 
ter. A copy of the Department's bulletin 
recently issued on this subject is enclosed. 

The Department continues its encourage- 
ment to industry and the humane associa- 
tions. In the matter of the tests and eval- 
uation of the modification of the captive 
bolt pistol, which was discussed at the hear- 
ing, the Department is keeping informed 
through the observations of persons familiar 
with these operations and who are assisting 
with their comments and suggestions. In 
similar manner the Department’s representa- 
tives keep in close touch with improvements 
being developed by producer groups, trans- 
portation associations, meat packer organi- 
zations, and the humane associations. Much 
of the effort of these groups has been chan- 
neled through Livestock Conseryation, Inc. 

With respect to the establishment of an 
advisory committee, the Department recog- 
nizes the need for some orderly procedure 
for correlating the efforts of all groups and 
interests. It is believed that this can be ac- 
complished most effectively through an in- 
tensification of the work of the producer, 
transportation, and processor groups with the 
humane associations with increased partici- 
pation of Department representatives. The 
Department is giving emphasis to this work. 
We are confident that Livestock Conserva- 
tion, Inc., and the other affected groups wel- 
come the Department's participation. 

The suggested informal approach to this 
matter has the advantage of bringing to- 
gether all who are concerned with the hu- 
mane handling of livestock and poultry, not 
only at the time of slaughter but also dur- 
ing all operations of the livestock and meat 
industries. There is a growing awareness 
of farmers, transportation people, and 
slaughterers of the need and the public de- 
mand for the most humane handling of live- 
stock and poultry possible to be achieved. 
This has been a steady growth. It is appar- 
ent to all who are familiar with these in- 
dustries over a period of years. Most of the 
progress has been made in a multitude of 
small and undramatic, but nonetheless sig- 
nificant changes, which have gradually taken 
place. Most significant of all is the change 
for the better in the attitude of those who 
handle the animals. The educational pro- 
gram sponsored by Livestock Conservation, 
Inc., and supported by other livestock in- 
dustry groups has contributed much toward 
this result. 

The Department has appreciated the op- 
portunity to present its views to your com- 
mittee on this subject. If the committee 
would like additional information which 
may be available to us, we shall of course 
be very glad to respond to your request. 

Sincerely yours, 
. R. CLARKSON, 
Deputy Administrator. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I note this one 
paragraph: 

The Department has authority to conduct 
research or to assist, foster, and encourage 
research in the handling, transport, and 
slaughter of livestock and poultry to de- 
velop improved methods, including those 
which are more humane. This authority has 
been used to encourage development and use 
of humane methods by industry in coopera- 
tion with humane associations. 
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The letter is rather long, but that 
paragraph states that everything the 
Senate committee proposes to do by 
the language of the Senate committee 
amendment is already public law. The 
Department already has the authority. 
The Department already has not only the 
authority, but the mandate, under the 
Agricultural Research Service. The 
question is, What does the Department 
propose to do about it? 

Are we finally to take some action to 
impose some justifiable and moderate 
standards, or are we to wait and wait and 
wait? 

As has been indicated, somewhat more 
than 3 years ago I introduced in the 
Senate the first humane slaughtering bill. 
I understand that it was the first ever 
presented to the Congress. I was pre- 
disposed to support humane slaughter- 
ing legislation on many grounds, I sup- 
port it on moral grounds, as I know 
every other Member of Congress does. 
However, I had to satisfy myself that 
the legislation would be technically and 
economically practicable. I do not mind 
admitting that I gave a great deal of 
thought to the fact that a large number 
of people in Minnesota are livestock pro- 
ducers; and another large group in Min- 
nesota are packinghouse workers. So I 
dug pretty far into the facts. 

Furthermore, one of the State’s largest 
industries is the processing of meat 
products. 

I dug into the facts in late 1954 and 
early 1955. I satisfied myself that there 
was need for humane slaughter legis- 
lation. I thought it was not only moral- 
ly right and practicable, but that it was 
economically desirable. 

Since that time I have presided over 
one subcommittee hearing on this par- 
ticular subject, and I have participated 
as a committee member in a series of 
public hearings conducted by the full 
committee under the chairmanship of 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. ELLENDER]. I have further in- 
vestigated the facts on this issue in many 
other ways. I am seeking to have en- 
acted House bill 8308, in the form in 
which it was passed by the House of 
Representatives, rather than as modified 
and amended by the Senate commit- 
tee, because I am still strongly of the 
opinion that effective humane slaughter 
legislation, with moderate standards, 
such as those set forth in the bill passed 
by the House, ought to be sent to the 
President by the Congress for his signa- 
ture. 

I point out that the bill which came to 
us from the other body was the result of 
hearings before the Senate committee 2 
years ago, and the result of further 
testimony and hearings before a sub- 
committee and the full committee in 
the other House, before the bill was 
submitted for a final vote in the House 
of Representatives. 

We have been studying this proposed 
legislation for more than 3 years, and 
as a result of study during that 3-year 
period of time I have reason to believe 
that considerable progress has been 
made in the packinghouse industry it- 
self, in the adoption of humane slaugh- 
tering processes. 
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I wish to compliment the packing- 
houses which have moved ahead on their 
own initiative. They are entitled to the 
commendation and thanks of the Amer- 
ican people. 

I would be less than fair if I did not 
say that determined efforts have been 
made by the Department of Agriculture, 
the slaughtering houses, the packing- 
houses, and humane societies and asso- 
ciations looking toward the adoption of 
humane slaughtering methods and prac- 
tices. 

I am sure that relatively few Senators 
have had the opportunity to read thor- 
oughly the transcripts of hearings which 
have been conducted by the committees 
of the Senate and the House. Very few 
Senators, I suppose, have had occasion 
to become personally familiar with the 
techniques by which animals are slaugh- 
tered in packing plants, or to analyze 
the economics of the operation. 

I may be able to be helpful, therefore, 
by summarizing the arguments for hu- 
mane slaughtering legislation, and by 
pointing out what I believe to be the fal- 
lacies of arguments against such legis- 
lation. 

This proposed legislation has been 
carefully studied. Every Member of the 
Senate has received hundreds of letters, 
both from supporters and opponents. 

The principal arguments for the en- 
actment of humane slaughtering legis- 
lation are these: 

First, every year more than 100 mil- 
lion animals now are being subjected 
to an extreme cruelty that is discordant 
with our national moral code. I do not 
believe anyone denies that. ‘Those who 
talk about humane slaughtering meth- 
ods endorse the objective, endorse the 
essential need for the application of 
such methods. Therefore, it is about 
time, it seems to me, that we did some- 
thing about our endorsement. 

Second. Slaughtering methods now 
commonly used cause an immense eco- 
nomic waste, the burden of which is 
borne chiefiy by the livestock producers 
and by the consumers. 

In other words, the producer and the 
consumer are taken for a ride on the 
antiquated old rack of inhumane 
slaughtering practices. The consumer 
and the livestock producer are paying 
for the failure of the packinghouse in- 
dustry in America to modernize. 

Third. Practical methods of killing 
animals humanely are available and are 
economically feasible for even the 
smallest packers. In fact, they are 
being used by packinghouses. They 
are available, and they are economically 
feasible even for the smallest packers. 
I mention this because the argument 
has been made, and will continue to 
be made, to this effect: “Oh, yes; hu- 
mane slaughtering practices are feasi- 
ble. They can be installed, but only the 
big packers can use them. The small 
packers cannot use them, because the 
small packers cannot afford to do so.” 

Testimony before committees in both 
Houses of Congress proves that asser- 
tion to be untrue. The evidence is that 
the big packers surely can afford it, but 
many of them do not adopt such 
methods; and the small packers can 
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afford it, because many of them have 
adopted such methods. 

The record shows that many of the 
small packers put into operation hu- 
mane slaughtering practices before the 
major packers did so, They did it be- 
cause of a sense of moral code on the 
one hand, and second, because of eco- 
nomic necessity. One of the ways 
whereby the small packers have been 
able to compete against the giants in 
the packinghouse field has been the 
utilization of humane methods of 
slaughtering, which are economically 
desirable and profitable. 

Fourth. A long history makes it clear 
that the packing industry cannot end 
the cruelty and the economic waste 
without the help of legislation. 

I say that because once legislation 
goes into effect it becomes rather uni- 
versal and it is not a matter of one 
company spending money while another 
company does not spend the necessary 
money. The proposed legislation we 
are supporting today says to the pack- 
ers: “If you are going to do business 
with the Federal Government, you must 
apply certain methods to the prepara- 
tion of the food you will sell to the Fed- 
eral Government. If you are going to 
sell meet products to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, you must abide by certain 
standards.” 

The Federal Government has legis- 
lated standards time after time as to its 
purchases, There is not an item the 
Federal Government purchases which 
is not subject to certain standards pre- 
scribed by the Federal Government. 
Sometimes Congress has established 
those standards. 

To my way of thinking, if the points I 
have made are valid, the Senate ought 
today to enact the legislation that has 
come to us from the House. What Sen- 
ator will rise to say that cruelty and 
economic waste should be continued, if 
there is a practical way to achieve re- 
form? And I am going to prove to you 
that every statement that I have made is 
hard fact. 

I have asserted that a great cruelty 
exists. It is hard to find words that can 
evoke reality behind that simple state- 
ment. Here in the Senate we have got 
used to big numbers and when I say that 
more than 100 million animals are sub- 
jected to unnecessary cruelty every year, 
I am afraid that I may sound merely 
statistical. But we are morally com- 
pelled, here in this hour, to try to imag- 
ine—to try to feel in our own nerves— 
the totality of the suffering of 100 mil- 
lion tortured animals. The issue before 
us today is pain, agony, and cruelty— 
and what a moral man must do about it 
in view of his own conscience. 

The revered Albert Schweitzer has said 
that “no one may shut his eyes and 
think that the pain which is therefore 
invisible to him is nonexistent. No one 
may escape his own responsibility.” So 
it is today in this Chamber. 

A University of Minnesota team of 
scientists has conducted an exhaustive 
study of injuries inflicted on hogs by the 
shackle and hoist methods now in gen- 
eral use. The scientific team had the 
full cooperation, Iam proud to say, of a 
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large Minnesota packer. The study was 
conducted under ordinary packing plant 
conditions. 

These scientists discovered that in al- 
most every animal, some 60 million ani- 
mals a year, the shackle and the wheel 
are rupturing joint capsules, tearing lig- 
aments and tissues, and sometimes actu- 
ally yanking leg bones out of their sock- 
ets. The results of this study were pub- 
lished in the July 1957 issue of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Veterinary Research. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. If we were to correct 
by the passage of the pending bill all of 
what we might call cruelty to animals, 
we would be accomplishing something. 
However, there are some things which 
appear to be inhumane about which we 
cannot do anything. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That may be true. 

Mr. YOUNG. For example, the de- 
horning of cattle is a very painful thing. 
It is a bloody thing. The rendering of 
male cattle into steers is a painful proc- 
ess. How can we get down to the farm 
level and correct those situations? I 
know the Senator would never advocate 
doing that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator. I do not believe we 
can eliminate all instances of pain and 
stress. I shall not base my case on that 
particular aspect of the program, be- 
cause the Senator from North Dakota 
is eminently correct, that there are 
things which must be done and are being 
done in the field of animal industry 
which surely would be termed by any 
human being as being anything but hu- 
mane. I believe that is what the Sena- 
tor is saying. However, merely because 
we do not eliminate all inhumaneness 
is no reason why we should not try to 
minimize some of it. 

Mr. YOUNG. I am in favor of the 
objective. I believe the Senator is in 
too big a hurry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Because of his 
diligent attendance at the hearings and 
his willingness to stay in the Chamber, 
I feel that before the debate is over the 
Senator from North Dakota will be one 
of the stanchest advocates of the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Minnesota. I 
have faith in him, and I know it will 
happen. 

I will not give a detailed description 
of the variety of tortures which are rou- 
tinely inflicted in our packing plants on 
cattle, horses, sheep, calves, and lambs. 

Ordinarily, an attempt is made to 
knock cattle to the floor with a sledge 
hammer. Because the men who do the 
knocking are not always expert and be- 
cause cattle often move at the instant 
that the hammer swings, the animals 
often are terribly injured and maimed 
before they are hammered into uncon- 
sciousness. Witnesses have told our 
committees of seeing steers struck as 
many as 20 times before they become 
insensible. The hammer knocks off 
horns, mashes noses, breaks jaws, pounds 
out eyes. 

It is notable that in none of the three 
public hearings on this subject conducted 
by Congressional committees has any 
packer denied the existence of the 
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cruelty that I am now describing. We 
have heard expert and official spokesmen 
for all of the national associations of 
packers and we have heard many indi- 
vidual packers. Not one of them has 
ever disputed the facts as I am giving 
them. 

The cruelty exists. It is a very great 
and terrible cruelty. It is horrible in 
kind and in scale. 

All of our major religions brand cruelty 
to animals as a sin. The ancient law- 
makers of the Hebrews understood thou- 
sands of years ago that cruelty to ani- 
mals was an offense against God. One 
of the most eminent of American rabbis 
reminded us, in committee hearing, that 
Talmudic literature says of Moses that 
only after he proved his kindness to ani- 
mals did God accept him as His divine 
messenger to the Jewish people. Like- 
wise, the Christian religion in its very 
essence condemns cruelty, to beast as 
well as to man. 

It is to be noted that the legislation 
that I am urging is strongly supported 
by many churches. The General Board 
of Social and Economic Relations of the 
Methodist Church, representing 10 mil- 
lion Americans, has said to us, in a 
formal resolution: 

This board opposes a widespread situation 
in this country where millions of meat 
animals for American tables are slaughtered 
every year under conditions of unthinkable 
brutality. 

We strongly urge increasing use of humane 
slaughtering methods which have long been 
in use in Britain, Holland, Switzerland, in 
all the Scandinavian countries, and also in 
New Zealand and the Fiji Islands, and we 
commend the several American packing 
plants which have employed such methods, 
the use of anesthetics, the captive-bolt 
pistol. - 

We protest the delay in dealing with such 
a situation and call upon the Congress to 
enact at once the legislation necessary to 
correct the present situation and to insure 
humane slaughtering methods in the pack- 
ing plants of the United States. Such bills 
as Senate bill No. 1497 and House bill No. 
8308, are samples of the legislation required. 


House bill 8308 is the pending bill, and 
S. 1497 is the companion bill. 

The Methodists are not alone in this 
vigorous request that Congress act. The 
great Southern Baptist Convention, 
speaking through the executive of its 
Christian Life Commission and through 
its president, is as ardent in support of 
humane slaughter legislation as are the 
Methodists. 

The record is full of calls for action 
by many other religious groups and by 
religious leaders, Jewish and Christian 
alike, Protestant and Catholic alike. 
And the moral issue is what con- 
cerns the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, an association of 15,000 
organizations with more than 11 million 
members. This biggest organization of 
women in America has said through the 
action of its national convention: 

All thoughtful persons recognize that 
cruelty is an evil that should be eradicated 
from our society, not merely for the sake of 
animals but for our own good. We know 
that cruelty, whether to animals or to men, 
causes in the perpetrator a moral and 
cultural erosion that is harmful to the whole 
of society. Cruelty to animals in our 
slaughterhouses has thus far been per- 
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mitted only because, it is argued, cruelty is 
cheaper than decency. The immorality of 
the argument is obvious. 


To that Isay: Amen. 

Yes; the immorality of the argument 
is ebvious. 

But the argument that cruelty is 
cheaper than decency is more than im- 
moral; it is a phony argument that will 
not stand 5 minutes of examination. 

I have said that slaughter methods 
now commonly used cause an immense 
economic waste, the burden of which 
falls principally on farmers and con- 
sumers. I now offer my proof. 

Let me refer again to the study of 
hog-killing methods made by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota scientists, the 
study which I earlier described. 

I take the liberty of referring to the 
University of Minnesota’s splendid 
School of Agriculture. The University 
of Minnesota is one of the great land- 
grant universities. I believe in its com- 
petence and its ability to make an 
objective examination and study. That 
study was undertaken because packers 
have long been puzzled and economically 
burdened by the frequent appearance, in 
hams, of what is called a cherry bruise. 
This bruise is a bloody spot in the ham, 
sometimes on the surface, sometimes 
hidden in the meat—so that a housewife 
who buys the ham finds part of the meat 
revoltingly unappetizing and inedible. 

It ought to interest every Senator 
from a farm State to note that for 50 
years or more the packers have been 
blaming these cherry bruises on farmers 
and transportation companies. The 
University of Minnesota report says that 
in all instances packing plant workers 
and executives associated the appear- 
ance of the condition with injury to the 
animal during transit from the farm to 
the packing plant. 

Those who know the ways of livestock 
markets will understand what has been 
happening. On the theory that these 
bruises were incurred before the hogs 
got to the packing plant, buyers for the 
packers have naturally been discount- 
ing, in prices bid for hogs, the losses 
involved in the damaged hams. It is the 
farmers and the feedlot operators who 
have been paying for the cruelties in- 
flicted on animals by the packers. 

The amount of money involved is enor- 
mous. The Minnesota research team 
discovered that in a single plant the loss 
from meat damaged by the shackle-and- 
hoist method was exceeding $90,000 a 
year. 

That loss did not occur during ship- 
ment from the producer to the plant; it 
occurred in the plant after the animals 
had been received by the packer. Actu- 
ally, the loss probably was much higher 
than the conservative scientists reported. 
The published figures take no account 
of meat that is thrown away in disgust 
by housewives who are sold hams with 
hidden bloodspots. As the research 
group itself said, “When consumer ac- 
ceptance is considered, these hidden 
hemorrhages may prove to be more eco- 
nomically significant than the hemor- 
rhages found prior to selling the prod- 
uct.” And the report further comments 
that “the percentage of claims for defec- 
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tive hams due to this condition has not 
been ascertained.” 

I ask Senators to note that this Min- 
nesota study dealt only with hogs. The 
packers have never seen fit to arrange 
for any similar study of damage done 
to meat when the shackle and hoist are 
used on cattle, calves, sheep, and lambs. 
But commonsense tells us that if the 
weight of a 250-pound hog so terribly 
tears joints and tissues, even greater 
damage and economic loss result when 
a half-ton steer or 1,500-pound bull is 
hoisted. 

The cruelties of conventional slaugh- 
ter methods damage meat in many other 
ways—and none of us is so economically 
illiterate as to imagine that losses of 
this kind are borne only by packing in- 
dustry stockholders. 

Mr. E. Y. Lingle, president of the Seitz 
Packing Co., of St. Joseph, Mo., has done 
a good job of explaining this subject. 
Mr. Lingle’s plant is one of the smaller 
units of the packing industry, although 
an excellent and efficient one. The Seitz 
company was one of the first to use the 
humane captive bolt pistol in place of 
the archaic and brutal sledge hammer. 

Mr. Lingle has testified, his remarks 
being reported verbatim on pages 166- 
167 of the transcript of a hearing con- 
ducted by a Senate subcommittee in May 
1956, that after his plant switched to 
humane methods he discovered that 
cattle bled better, that consequently it 
was easier to skin animals, that the 
Government inspector has remarked that 
there is less coagulated blood in the 
heart and the men on the floor have 
shown me that there is less blood in the 
chest cavity when the cattle are eviscer- 
ated, that cattle cut better, and there 
were fewer bruises in the meat. 

Mr. Lingle’s statement ought to be 
carefully studied by every livestock 
grower and every meat consumer. In 
plain words, this honest packer tells us 
that the conventional cruel methods of 
killing cause bloody meat, they are the 
cause of the costly stiff cattle and dark 
cutters, they cause damaging bruises, 
they cause damage to valuable hides, 
and they increase labor costs. 

The committees have accumulated 
much evidence that the usual inhumane 
methods of killing are responsible for 
huge additional economic losses through 
an abnormally high industrial accident 
rate and through the costs of an almost 
fantastic rate of labor turnover. 

Department of Labor statistics show 
that the packing industry has an acci- 
dent rate that is almost double the aver- 
age for all industry. The accident rate 
on packing plant killing floors and in 
shackling pens is largely responsible for 
that unenviable record. The president 
of the Seitz Packing Co., Mr. Lingle, em- 
phasized that cattle knocking is an un- 
safe job. 

The loss of man-hours, the medical ex- 
penses, the workmen’s compensation in- 
volved—all these are burdens on the 
entire economy. 

Many of these can be relieved and al- 
leviated by modernizing the facilities of 
packing plants and by installing humane 
methods of slaughter which are work- 
able and efficient, and have been tried 
and found to be practical. 
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Packing plant executives have freely 
told us, in committee, that few men want 
the jobs in shackling and knocking pens. 
In many plants men stay on those jobs 
only a week or two before they use the 
privileges of seniority to demand trans- 
fer to safer and easier jobs. Since many 
industrial studies have revealed that it 
costs more than $500 to employ and 
train each new man on such jobs, it is 
apparent that here there is another 
great source of economic waste. 

These facts explain why packinghouse 
labor favors the legislation now pro- 
posed and why the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, AFL-CIO, has officially asked 
us to enact a humane slaughter law. 
They are the people who work in the 
packinghouses. They are not the ones 
who sit in the air-conditioned, well-de- 
signed front offices having all the com- 
forts of modern conveniences. The 
persons who are on the packing floor 
working with the animals, seeing the 
cruelty and the economic waste, are the 
ones who have asked for the legislation, 
together with the vast groups of our citi- 
zenry who have poured letters into Con- 
gress urging action. 

I cannot go further into the economics 
of this issue. But it is obvious—it is not 
even debated by the packers—that 
cruelty is costly, besides being immoral. 
And I particularly call attention to the 
fact that the Federal Government is one 
of the biggest buyers of meat and that 
anything that raises the cost of meat is 
a direct burden on the funds that we 
vote for school lunches, for the feeding 
of our Armed Forces, and for livestock 
price-support programs. 

I have proved that a great and im- 
moral cruelty is being committed and 
that the cruelty is economically costly 
to the Nation. Now I offer proof that 
the cruelty is unnecessary—that live- 
stock can be slaughtered humanely, and 
that the methods available are practical 
and within the means of every packer, 
big and small. 

And here we come again to the tower- 
ing fact that ought, in logic, to end all 
debate on this subject. That fact is 
that a very substantial number of Amer- 
ican packing plants—although unfor- 
tunately still a small minority—have 
already adopted humane methods, have 
proved them to be practical and profita- 
ble, and have testified to committees of 
Congress that the humane methods are 
better in every respect than the old and 
cruel methods. 

I commented earlier on the Hormel 
Co. George A. Hormel & Co., one of 
the great packers of the Nation, proc- 
essing some 10,000 hogs a day in a single 
plant, has since 1952 been humanely 
putting hogs to sleep with an anes- 
thetic gas before they are subjected to 
handling of any kind in the slaughter- 
house. The animals ride on a moving 
belt into a zone of invisible, odorless, 
tasteless carbon dioxide gas. They go 
peacefully to sleep as they ride and they 
never awaken. There is no struggle, 
no fear, no injury, no pain. 

Executives of Hormel, which is reputed 
to be the most profitable packing com- 
pany in America; have told Congressional 
committees that they have actually saved 
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money by switching to this humane 
method from the old cruelties. The best 
evidence on this comes from the fact that 
after a long experimental period in 1 
plant, Hormel extended the system to its 
2 other big plants. And there is the 
further evidence that the Kingan plant 
of Hy-Grade Food Products Corp., in 
Indiana, has followed the Hormel lead, 
and the carbon-dioxide system is being 
peas in three plants of Oscar Mayer 

Co. 

Perhaps I am a man with primitive 
logical processes, but it seems to me that 
what works on hogs in seven plants of 
the Hormel, Kingan, and Mayer com- 
panies will work on hogs in Armour, 
Swift, and Cudahy plants. I have not 
heard that Hormel, Kingan, and Mayer 
have any special breed of hogs. 

It is even easier to slaughter cattle, 
horses, calves, sheep, and lambs hu- 
manely. It can be done and it is being 
done with a simple stunning instrument 
that costs about $150 to buy and around 
3 cents an animal to operate. Some 
manufacturers call these tools captive- 
bolt pistols, some call them humane stun- 
ners. They are being used, and have long 
been used, by some very successful and 
profitable packing plants. 

I have already quoted Mr. E. Y. Lingle, 
president of the Seitz Packing Co. Mr. 
Lingle testified that captive-bolt pistols 
actually saved money in his operations. 
Many other packers have said the same 
thing. Senators with small packers 
among their constituents should note 
that the captive-bolt pistol, which is one 
of the humane methods or instruments, 
has been regularly used, for many years, 
with complete satisfaction, by such rela- 
tively small operators as the Great Falls 
Meat Co. at Great Falls, Mont., Seitz, and 
more than a score of other progressive 
small companies. 

It is the big companies which are 
fighting the bill. It is the big companies 
which are saying that the small com- 
panies cannot afford the proposed meth- 
od. But it happens that the small com- 
panies were the ones who really insti- 
tuted humane processes. It is peculiar 
how the large suddenly become so broth- 
erly toward the small, when the small 
are already leading the big brothers into 
the paths of righteousness, if they would 
only follow. 

And in the last 2 years, admittedly 
only under the pressure of the proposal 
that now is before the Senate, nearly 
200 more plants have started using the 
humane stunning instruments on cat- 
tle, and, in a few cases, on other species 
of animals. The expert consultant of 
the American Meat Institute, Mr. Esh- 
baugh, told our committee in April that 
these new converts have found that the 
stunners are satisfactory. I interpret 
the word “satisfactory,” when used in 
this way by the American Meat Insti- 
tute, to mean, “It is beyond any criti- 
cism we can think of.” 

The American Meat Institute has 
sought to alarm some of the small pack- 
ers and the livestock producers by bland- 
ly asserting, in the face of conclusive 
evidence to the contrary, that humane 
methods of slaughter would be ruinously 
costly to the packers, Such statements 
are pure nonsense. 
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A captive-bolt pistol costs about $125. 
The most advanced Remington humane 
stunner costs only $240. These instru- 
ments are worked by a .22-caliber blank 
cartridge, and cartridges cost only about 
3 cents each. 

I remind the Senate again that the 
consulting expert of the American Meat 
Institute has, himself, told us that the 
captive-bolt pistol and modified versions 
of that instrument are right now being 
used, with satisfaction, on all species of 
livestock. 

Because George A. Hormel & Co. spent 
more than $200,000 on development and 
its first installation of carbon dioxide 
equipment, it has been asserted that use 
of the carbon dioxide method is imprac- 
tical for small packers. However, that 
is an absolute non sequitur. 

The Allbright-Nell Co., of Chicago, 
licensee under Hormel patents, is offer- 
ing a carbon dioxide unit, capable of 
humanely processing 60 hogs an hour, 
or 480 hogs in an 8-hour day, for around 
$3,500. That is just about the price of 
a 1-ton truck. Has any Senator ever 
heard a packer complain that he would 
be put out of business if he had to buy 
a truck? 

Moreover, H. R. 8308 will affect very 
few small packers, This bill affects only 
packers that sell their products to the 
Federal Government. That is why the 
big packers are fighting the bill; they 
are fighting it because they do not want 
to make any changes in their methods. 
They want to make the Federal Govern- 
ment pay for the meat they process; but 
the packers themselves do not want to 
meet the standards. The same argu- 
ment was made against the first pro- 
posals for meat inspection, when they 
were considered by the Congress. 

Mr. President, most of the small pack- 
ers who have expressed alarm over this 
proposed legislation have never even 
contemplated making a bid for Govern- 
ment contracts. 

The essential and demonstrated fact is 
this: Senators can vote today for House 
bill 8308 with the assurance that they 
will not be voting a hardship on any 
packer, large or small. 

I must now offer some proof that the 
carbon dioxide method and the various 
stunning instruments are humane. That 
is made necessary by the fact that the 
Department of Agriculture has told us 
that it wants many years and many dol- 
lars of the taxpayers’ money for a study 
of this subject. Mr. Benson, the De- 
partment says, does not know what is 
humane and what is not humane. He 
wants us to postpone action indefinitely 
while he ponders the question; and he 
also wants, of course, an appropriation 
to finance his pondering. 

Mr. President, I find it hard to treat 
seriously the contention by the Agricul- 
ture Department that we should postpone 
all action on this issue in order to allow 
the Department to conduct elaborate 
studies to determine whether it is more 
humane to anesthetize a hog or to yank 
its legs out of joint and cut its throat 
while it is fully conscious; whether it is 
more humane to stun a steer into instant 
unconsciousnes with a captive-bolt pis- 
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tol, or to beat its head to a pulp with a 
half dozen blows of a hammer. 

Until the American Meat Institute be- 
came agitated over the pending legisla- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture 
never concerned itself with whether ani- 
mals in packing plants were treated hu- 
manely. Assistant Secretary Peterson 
testified frankly that the Department 
has always felt that whether animals 
suffered cruelty was someone else’s 
business. 

Over many years, on the other hand, 
the great humane societies of the world 
have intensively studied this question. 
In America, the Humane Society of the 
United States and the Animal Welfare 
Institute have financed studies by uni- 
versity scientists. The American Hu- 
mane Association has participated in a 
joint committee with the American Meat 
Institute. In England, the venerable 
Royal SPCA and the Universities Fed- 
eration for Animal Welfare have spon- 
sored scientific studies. The Humane 
Society of the United States, the Animal 
Welfare Institute, and the Massachu- 
setts SPCA have sent their staff experts 
to Europe, to study methods used in pack- 
ing plants there, where humane slaugh- 
ter laws have been in effect for decades. 

Investigators financed and sponsored 
by the humane societies have used the 
electrocardiograph and other advanced 
scientific methods to determine what 
methods are actually painless. 

An additional vast amount of study 
has been made by independent scientists. 

Every study ever conducted has con- 
firmed that the captive-bolt pistol, car- 
bon dioxide anesthetization, and electric 
stunning are humane, 

Carbon dioxide, incidentally, has long 
and frequently been used as an anes- 
thetic for human beings. It is a scien- 
tific fact—apparently unknown only to 
the Agriculture Department—that car- 
bon dioxide is a true anesthetic; that 
it does not suffocate; and that, when in- 
haled, it causes no unpleasant sensation 
of any kind. Are we to postpone action 
for 4 or 5 more years, and spend a large 
sum of money, merely so that the De- 
partment of Agriculture may repeat 
studies which were completed long ago? 

If any Senator plans today to vote 
against House bill 8308, I suggest that he 
should think up a better excuse for his 
vote than the contention that there 
should be further study to determine 
whether anesthetics are humane. 

I come now to providing proof for my 
fourth statement: namely, that the 
cruelties of the killing floors cannot be 
ended without the cooperative help of 
Federal law. 

The packing industry, as all of us 
know, is one of the largest economic 
units of our Nation. There are more 
than 5,000 commercial slaughterers. 
Most of them are engaged in interstate 
commerce. The living animals move 
from Texas to Kansas City, from Iowa 
to Chicago, from Arizona to California, 
from Ohio to New York. The finished 
products cross all State lines. 

Some of the packers are industrial 
giants. More of them are small business 
units. They are divided among 3 big 
national and regional associations and 
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20 or 30 State associations. They are 
sharply competitive. 

I am making the point that in such 
an industry, voluntary reform in such an 
area as the one we are now discussing 
is literally impossible. Some packers will 
see the light. Some have already adopted 
humane methods for economic reasons, 
and I am sure that some have also been 
motivated by humane reasons. But total 
or even substantial reform will never be 
voluntarily achieved, because this indus- 
try is not a single unit, but is made up of 
more than 5,000 units. 

All of us remember how the packers 
fought the Federal law that established 
the meat inspection service. A veritable 
army of packers appeared in Washing- 
ton, near the opening of the century, to 
tell Congress that the proposed law 
would ruin them. 

But what do we find today? We find 
the packers united in praising the law 
they once stormily opposed; we find 
them, in fact, urging Congress to extend 
the inspection service and make it even 
more rigid. 

Humane slaughter laws now are in 
force in Great Britain, Norway, Den- 
mark, Sweden, the Netherlands, Swit- 
zerland, Finland, and, as has often been 
stated, even in the Fiji Islands. But 
nowhere in the world have the slaughter- 
houses reformed themselves without 
such laws. 

The American Meat Institute repeat- 
edly has told us that for 30 years it has 
been studying methods of slaughter. 
But in those 30 years the AMI has not 
even once recommended to its members 
any step aimed at alleviating the suffer- 
ing of animals. Official spokesmen for 
the packers quite frankly confessed to 
us in committee—they could not do 
anything else—that they have been re- 
miss in this field. The packer spokes- 
men used exactly that phrase—‘‘we have 
been remiss.” The packers admitted 
that they have been spurred to very 
recent concern only by the pending 
legislation. 

If the proposed legislation is killed to- 
day the packers will go right back to their 
old indifference. This does not mean 
that individual packing plant executives 
are cruel and evil; it simply means that 
inertia will triumph. All of us agree 
that the cruelties of the packing plants 
ought to end. It is unrealistic to pray 
piously for this objective while voting 
against proposed legislation that alone 
can make the reform possible. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a brief 
comment on the particular provisions of 
House bill 8308, in the form in which it 
was passed by the House. It is a mod- 
erate, reasonable, nonpunitive bill. It 
merely provides that it is the policy of 
the United States to encourage the hu- 
mane slaughter of livestock, and that 
the Federal Government will buy only 
from packers who comply with this 
public policy. 

The bill covers a very large portion 
of all livestock slaughtered, but affects 
only a small minority of packing com- 
panies—certainly not more than 500 
firms 


It has been suggested that the pro- 
posed legislation might create some diffi- 
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culty for executive departments in the 
execution of their purchases. Such a 
suggestion ignores economic realities. 
The Federal Government buys close to 
one-quarter of a billion dollars’ worth of 
meat and meat products every year. The 
Government pays profitable prices. In 
the highly competitive packing industry, 
wherever there is a buyer with $250 
million to spend, there will be eager 
sellers. 

The law should be largely self-enforc- 
ing. Vendors selling to the Government 
would be required to certify, under 
perjury penalties, that they are comply- 
ing with the provisions of House bill 
8308. This is a much cheaper and surer 
way of getting the desired results than by 
relying upon a criminal law, with the 
necessity of investigation and prosecu- 
tion. 

In short, House bill 8308 is a practical 
bill. 

House bill 8308 provides absolute pro- 
tection for the rituals of all religions. I 
emphasize the word “absolute.” The 
sections of the bill which are concerned 
with ritual slaughter were drafted and 
proposed, in fact, by rabbis, lawyers, and 
leading laymen representing the over- 
whelming majority of American Jews. 
I would be the last Member of the Senate 
to sponsor any proposed legislation which 
conceivably could infringe upon or im- 
peril religious freedom. I repeat that 
House bill 8308 provides absolute protec- 
tion for religious ritual. The largest 
organizations of American Jews fully 
understand that fact. 

I hope the Senate now will vote House 
bill 8308 into law. Nothing whatever 
can be gained by procrastination. The 
American public understands this situa- 
tion, 

The St. Paul Dispatch, located in a 
city which knows about packing plants, 
said this, on July 3: 

It is unfortunate that the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee has come up with a bill 
calling for only another study of humane 
slaughtering methods in the United States. 
There is no need for such a study. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel, after report- 
ing the recommendation of a study bill 
by our Agriculture Committee, said edi- 
torially on June 27: 

We don’t quite get this. The Secretary 
will study the subject for 2 more years and 
resubmit the same proposals to Congress 
which are already before it. And around and 
around we go. The Senate should disregard 
this conscience-salving substitute measure 
and pass the humane slaughter bill without 
delay. 


The Washington Post said, on June 22: 


There is no need whatever for a 2-year 
study of humane slaughter techniques. 


The Post called the Agriculture Com- 
mittee proposal a “dilatory and evasive 
measure.” 

The Miami News said, on June 20: 


The Department of Agriculture has yielded 
to the pressure of the American Meat Insti- 
tute in calling for further study of the bill— 
an old and sure method of killing needed 
legislation. But with humane slaughter al- 
ready the rule in many of our best packing- 
houses and in most European countries, what 
is there to study? 
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The Charlotte (N. C.) News said, on 
June 25: 

There is no need for any additional study 
of humane slaughtering methods. It is plain- 
ly absurd to postpone action in the United 
States merely to confirm the proposition 
that cruelty is cruel. 


And the New York Herald Tribune 
said, on July 9: 

Further study. For 30 years, this has 
been the excuse advanced for delay by some 
of the big meatpackers. The House Agricul- 
ture Committee made a personal tour of the 
slaughterhouses and was immediately con- 
vinced that changes were necessary, the 
Senators, however, staying in Washington, 
refusing even to see a film depicting the 
slaughtering of hogs. 


Mr. President, I could read to the Sen- 
ate another 200 editorials along the same 
line. The American press is virtually 
unanimous on this subject. The Con- 
gress has been asked by great organiza- 
tions of the Nation’s people to act favor- 
ably. Every one of us has been deluged 
by our constituents with pleas for the 
passage of this proposed legislation. And 
the letters have not been the kind written 
by lobby organizations, either. 

The conscience of America is involved 
in this matter. The American public has 
spoken to us with the voice of a civilized 
and moral people. 

I have discussed economics. I have 
talked of practicalities. I have touched 
on politics. 

But as my final word, I say this to my 
colleagues. The issue before us is an 
issue of fundamental morality. Those of 
us who believe in a just and merciful God 
have a clear mandate. I trust that in 
the next few minutes the Senate will re- 
ject the proposal that it be devious, 
evasive, and hypocritical, and will take 
decisive action to achieve a reform that 
is long overdue. 

The House has passed effective hu- 
mane slaughter legislation in the form 
of House bill 8308, the measure I have 
described. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
by a split vote, has reported only the title 
of the bill as passed by the House, but has 
stricken its language, and has replaced 
it with a mere study commission proposal 
that humane groups condemn as only a 
device to delay action. 

I ask the Senate to reject the Senate 
commiitee’s amendment. When that 
amendment is rejected, the pending 
question will be the original language of 
House bill 8308—the language supported 
by all the humane organizations, the 
language which 17 of my colleagues have 
joined in seeking to have restored as the 
real issue before the Senate. 

Mr. President, with the cooperation of 
national organizations concerned with 
the humane movement, we have made a 
compilation of mail sent by Senators to 
constituents all over the country. That 
compilation shows that some 53 Senators 
have in writing stated they were in favor 
of the language of the bill as passed by 
the House, rather than the study com- 
mission amendment reported by the 
Senate committee. 

With a majority of the Senate thus 
on record in writing, it appears only just 
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to give this body an opportunity to vote 
on the real issue. 

A “no” vote by a majority of the Sen- 
ators voting on the committee amend- 
ment will provide that opportunity. A 
“no” vote will be the vote asked by the 
humane organizations, and the vote 
which 53 Senators have pledged to their 
constituents they would cast for humane 
slaughter. 

Mr. President, I believe the bill as 
passed by the House to be sufficiently 
moderate to merit the support of every 
Senator, not only the support of a ma- 
jority of the Members of the Senate who, 
I hope, will vote for the bill. 

I believe the bill represents construc- 
tive thinking and a beginning approach. 
It provides for the study for which the 
Senate committee amendment provides, 
and also for enforcement at least in the 
areas of Federal purchases, 


THE FINE WORK OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH SERVICE IN 
COMBATING PESTS ABROAD 


During the delivery of Mr. HuMPHREY’S 
speech, 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief insertion in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am always de- 
lighted to yield to my good friend from 
Wisconsin. I should like to suggest that 
his material be printed in the RECORD fol- 
lowing this discussion. 

Mr. WILEY. Yes; I am very happy 
to make that unanimous consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILEY. I should like to say to 
the Senator that he is always happy to 
accommodate me and other Senators. 
That is a very fine quality he has which, 
I am sure, is appreciated by all Sena- 
tors. That is true not only on the floor 
of the Senate, but in the Senator’s daily 
going about in life. He has the same en- 
ticing smile, and the very lovely way 
about him which makes people feel that 
the Senator really has something on the 
ball. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much. Iam always very happy 
to work with the good Senator from Wis- 
consin, my dear friend. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read over United Press inter- 
national wires a story concerning the ex- 
cellent program of technical assistance 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in helping to combat man’s an- 
cient enemy—insects in the Middle East, 
Southeast Asia, and Africa. 

Since 1951 Department of Agriculture 
scientists have helped no less than 13 
countries to combat hunger, malnutri- 
tion, and poverty by controlling food 
destroying pests. 

Among the countries helped have been 
Egypt, Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Libya, 
Iran, Tunisia, Pakistan, Iraq, Lebanon, 
India, Jordan, Morocco, and Turkey. 

I point out that several of these coun- 
tries are the very lands with whom we 
are most directly interested at this pres- 
ent moment of crisis in the Middle East. 
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Thanks to the know-how which we 
have built up in our Department of Agri- 
culture, technical assistance workers 
have gone forth to demonstrate projects 
in these lands. They have shown how 
insecticides can combat no less than 85 
insects attacking 37 crops. 

The first big project was control of the 
desert locust, or grasshopper, which not 
only has been in the headlines in our 
own State of Colorado, and other Mid- 
west and Far West States recently, but 
which has brought famine to countries 
since Biblical days. 

Mr. President, I believe that this sound 
program of combating man’s insect and, 
yes, fungus and bacterial enemies, is the 
kind of program which makes sense from 
every national and international stand- 
point. 

I know of no country and no people 
in the world which would think ill of a 
dedicated entomologist who goes abroad 
to battle enemies which attack man 
himself, or man’s crops and man’s live- 
stock. 

It is almost impossible to estimate the 
amount of human misfortune which has 
been caused by pests. The Food and 
Agricultural Organization has estimated 
that, in a single year, losses caused by 
rats and insects and fungi to stored 
grains and rice, alone, represented 
enough lost food to keep 150 million 
people alive for a year. 

By battling these enemies, we save 
human lives. We not only save crops, we 
increase crop yields. 

Moreover, American entomologists 
have successfully battled cattle ticks, 
which have cost terrific mortality in 
terms of beef and milk production in the 
Western Hemisphere; they have battled 
the torsalo fly which lives under the hide 
of animals. They have battled insects 
which plague cotton, coffee, citrus, corn, 
tobacco, and other miscellaneous crops 
and livestock. 

Fortunately, we in the United States 
Jead the world in this battle against these 
enemies of man. It will be recalled that, 
on July 17, I spoke on the Senate floor in 
praise of the work of the private pesti- 
cidal industry and, in particular, in trib- 
ute to the work of the National Agricul- 
tural Chemical Association. 

I have been pleased, subsequently, to 
hear from Mr. L. S. Hitchner, executive 
secretary of that association, advising of 
his organization’s further work. 

Under date of July 25, for example, he 
stated “Our industry supports sound re- 
search; both by Government, as well as 
private agencies.” Included on the 
board of directors of his association, I 
may say, is Mr. James D. Hopkins, of the 
Hopkins Agricultural Chemical Co., of 
Madison, and he, Mr. Hitchner advises, 
“is making substantial contributions to 
our industry as well as to agriculture in 
the State of Wisconsin.” 

Government and industry, working 
together at home and abroad, can and 
will provide more of the answers in con- 
stant efforts for better, more effective, 
insecticides, fungicides, and rodenti- 
. cides; including effective testing pro- 
grams, 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from several reprinted materials bearing 
upon man’s battle against pests through- 
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out the world be printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ENTOMOLOGY IN THE POINT 4 PROGRAM 1 


(By Edson J. Hambleton, Office, Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, USDA) 


In a recent address, W. Averell Harriman 
simply stated the basic purpose of all agri- 
cultural projects under point 4: “We Ameri- 
cans, with our scientific knowledge, are 
literally helping grow 2 ears of corn where 
1 grew before.” You and I, as entomol- 
ogists, know that this is possible in any 
underdeveloped country where certain 
changes can be easily introduced—changes 
such as improved seed, better preparation of 
the soil, use of fertilizers and pesticides, and 
adoption of more effective agronomic 
practices. 

Some noteworthy examples of increased 
yields have already been reported by point 4 
workers. In one area of India the yield of 
potatoes has been increased from 119 bushels 
per acre to 235, and the yield of wheat from 
13 to 26. In El Salvador, corn yields have 
been doubled. Yet if we are to carry on and 
bring about other increases in farm products, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that we 
will have to provide facilities for proper 
handling and storage of food. If we do not, 
we will be growing 2 ears of corn where 1 
grew before just to feed twice as many 
weevils. 

We entomologists are conscious of the fact 
that as crop production is improved, condi- 
tions are also brought about that are likely 
to favor destructive insects and to provide 
them with better means of becoming a con- 
stant menace. This fact should not be over- 
looked as we go forward in our technical as- 
sistance planning. Few farmers in the un- 
derprivileged areas of the world have any 
conception of the losses that result from 
insect attack. And even if they do, there 
has been little that they could do to fight 
back. I have always felt that, if we could 
find ways and means to protect from insects 
and diseases the crops now being grown, that 
alone would increase production to the point 
where we would no longer need to fear food 
shortages. 

Although most underdeveloped countries 
have tropical or subtropical climates, their 
insect problems are much like ours. They 
are confronted with many of the cosmopoli- 
tan species that have been widely distributed 
through commerce for many centuries. 
Among them are some of the most annoying 
and dangerous to man and most destructive 
to his livestock, crops, and food products. 

The history of conquering agricultural 
pests in the United States is filled with 
lessons for the entomologist abroad. They 
teach him such things as what pests to ex- 
pect, what control methods to use, what pit- 
falls to avoid. They show him the impor- 
tance of being foresighted about such mat- 
ters as quarantine. 

But agricultural pests are not the only 
ones that harass the world. For many years 
we have suffered from infectious human 
diseases that are insect borne and by that 
means have been imported from one place 
to another. Yellow fever and malaria are 
good examples, both carried from victim to 
victim by mosquitoes. Everywhere, the 
problems of health and agriculture go hand- 
in-hand. Although in most countries 
medical science has advanced more rapidly 
than entomology, it is only in recent years 


1 Paper read by Edson J. Hambleton, Field 
Service Consultant in Entomology, Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, before 36th an- 
nual meeting of the American Association of 
Economic Entomologists, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., June 24-26, 1952. 
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that an attempt has been made to control 
some of the pestilential diseases that still 
sweep through large areas of the world in 
epidemic waves. Vast areas of the world 
remain undeveloped and their resources are 
denied to mankind because of diseases that 
are rampant. These must be controlled if 
economic development is to succeed. Health 
authorities, like entomologists, are con- 
cerned with quarantines, which have served 
a useful purpose in preventing the spread 
of disease from country to country. The 
development of faster means of transporta- 
tion, however, is limiting the effectiveness 
of quarantine protection; and attention is 
now being given to regional programs de- 
signed to attack and eradicate certain dis- 
eases at their source. This is a most con- 
structive approach in the international 
health movement of today, in which col- 
laboration toward a common goal has been 
really magnificent. 
s . e . . 


Cooperative effort in the control of agri- 
cultural pests has received less attention 
in technical assistance programs than has 
that of insect vectors of human diseases. 
This fact is easily understood, yet it in no 
way reflects the urgent need to wage all-out 
war on some of the pests that plague live- 
stock and food and fiber crops in so many 
areas of the world that they are a matter 
for international concern, However, within 
the last few years, I am pleased to report, 
technical assistance administrators are view- 
ing insects and the damage they cause in a 
new light. They are beginning to focus at- 
tention on losses caused by insects in terms 
of food production and to see how insect con- 
trol projects might form an integral part 
in programs of technical collaboration. En- 
tomology can and will play a more im- 
portant part in technical assistance if given 
the opportunity. Fortunately, it has already 
clearly demonstrated its value. 


COOPERATIVE CONTROL OF THE DESERT LOCUST 
AND OTHER MAJOR PESTS IN THE MIDDLE 
East AND SOUTH Asta 1 


(By Edson J. Hambleton and Stanley B. 
Fracker, Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA) 


One of the many kinds of technical as- 
sistance provided in our foreign programs, 
plant pest control is an effective and eco- 
nomical means of helping people overcome 
fear and discontent in their struggle to 
build a better agriculture. While technical- 
assistance programs have been greatly ex- 
panded in recent years, we have been 
brought face to face with insect problems 
entirely new or little known to us. Out- 
standing among these is the desert locust, 
Schistocerca gregaria Forskal. From Bibli- 
cal times nations of the Middle East, South 
Asia, and Africa have suffered one locust 
plague after another. In our short experi- 
ence in providing assistance to nations af- 
fected by the locust we have seen a change 
in their attitude and willingness to coop- 
erate in programs of national and interna- 
tional significance. In the overall program 
of technical assistance, with the exception 
of locust control, plant pest control still 
plays a minor role. 


ROLE OF USDA IN THE FOA PROGRAM 


The participation of the Department of 
Agriculture in technical assistance programs 
which are now carried out under the direc- 
tion of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion? is based on a memorandum of agree- 
ment dated February 18, 1954. In this mem- 
orandum authority was granted to the De- 
partment in connection with the planning 


1Presented at the second annual meet- 
ing of the Entomological Society of America 
held at Houston, Tex., December 6-9, 1954. 
Accepted for publication January 18, 1955. 
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and implementation of insect-control pro- 
grams in cooperation with governments of 
the Near East, South Asia, and Africa. On 
the basis of this authority a special project 
was agreed upon between the Agricultural 
Research Service and the FOA and made 
effective July 1, 1954. 

Within the ARS the Plant Pest Control 
Branch is now the agency responsible for 
operating the regional insect control proj- 
ect. This project supersedes the former 
regional locust control program, but many 
of its responsibilities and features remain the 
same, It assists the United States operations 
missions and the governments of cooperating 
countries in the development and operation 
of practical control programs against major 
insect pests. Insect-control activities of FOA 
that involve cooperation with international 
and other organizations are also receiving 
special attention, particularly in relation to 
locust control. 

The work of the Plant Pest Control Branch 
is designed to fulfill commitments to coun- 
tries under the former regional locust con- 
trol program with respect to the training of 
pilots, the evaluation of locust problems, and 
the demonstration of control operations, 
where necessary, to meet outbreaks that 
threaten the agriculture of countries request- 
ing assistance. Major insect problems are 
being explored with respect to their adapta- 
tion to control operations with hand and 
engine powered ground equipment and air- 
craft. Technical guidance is being given to 
biological control measures in Iran. Every 
effort is made to develop leadership among 
the local technicians in applied entomology 
through on-the-job training. 

In the planning, execution, and operation 
of these programs, close cooperation is main- 
tained between the director of the United 
States operations mission in each country 
and the coordinator of the regional project 
at Beirut. Their responsibilities have been 
carefully outlined and agreed upon. The co- 
ordinator is William B. Mabee, formerly of 
the grasshopper control project in this coun- 
try. He acts under the direct authority of 
the Chief of the Plant Pest Control Branch, 
and is responsible to the Branch for the con- 
duct of the program in all its technical as- 
pects. Liaison between the specialists as- 
signed to this project and the research agen- 
cies of the Department provides the technical 
information on which they base their pro- 
grams. We now have a staff of 15, including 
pilots, stationed in 6 countries, namely, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, and 
Ethiopia. 


RESULTS OF COOPERATIVE CONTROL PROGRAM 


In the short period these insect-control 
programs have been under way progress has 
been noteworthy. Approximately 250,000 
acres have been sprayed from the air for the 
control of locusts in these 6 countries during 
the last 4 seasons. This amount of spraying 
protected food crops and pastures in more 
than 2,500,000 acres. Over 10,000 acres were 
sprayed for control of rice, sugar cane, and 
cotton insects. Several dozen pilots trained 
to operate and maintain spray planes have 
participated in control programs. Most 
countries have already purchased or con- 
template purchasing their own planes for in- 
sect control. 

Plant protection organizations have taken 
a greater interest in the control of locusts and 
other insects, and have consequently received 
bigger appropriations from governments for 
research and control. The success of the pro- 
grams has brought hope to the people and 
encouraged them to increase their plantings. 
The efforts of the various nations have been 
better coordinated, a factor that has contrib- 
uted to progress in international cooperation, 

These efforts have made it possible for the 
personnel attached to the project to direct 
their activities to insect problems other than 
locusts, The olive fly, sen pest of wheat, 
pyrilla of sugarcane, bollworms of cotton, 
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rice borers, and the like are now being in- 
vestigated. Importation of new insecticides 
is on the increase. Large-scale field demon- 
strations are under way with many chemi- 
cals heretofore little known or untried in 
most countries. 


BENEFITS TO THE UNITED STATES 


In addition to the benefits that cooperat- 
ing countries are deriving from these pro- 
grams, the United States also has a direct 
interest in their successful operation. Never 
before in the 100 years that entomology had 
been recognized as a profession in the United 
States have we been so conscious of the need 
to know more about foreign insect problems 
as they affect us either directly or indirectly. 
We believe that every effort expended toward 
increasing our knowledge of insect enemies 
that may sometime reach this country is 
worth while. The European corn borer, the 
Japanese beetle, and the Mexican boll weevil 
are only a few examples. We found it ad- 
visable to send entomologists abroad to the 
native homes of these species to learn more 
about them and their natural enemies. We 
have been threatened with such pests as the 
citrus blackfly, the oriental fruit fly, and 
more recently the Khapra beetle. We can 
appreciate their significance if left un- 
checked and all that is involved in obtain- 
ing funds and cooperation for research and 
control purposes to hold them in abeyance. 

Firsthand information on foreign pests 
obtained abroad can also be helpful toward 
improving foreign trade relations with the 
United States. Entomologists of Government 
land-grant colleges and industry have al- 
ready played an important role in this con- 
nection. Their work abroad has exerted a 
noticeable influence on the export trade of 
our pesticides and farm equipment. Through 
better understanding and familiarity with 
these products, foreign pest-control authori- 
ties are in position to service a country’s 
needs more satisfactorily. 

The future appears brighter for the peo- 
ples of these underdeveloped areas. Through 
better pest control they are blazing trails 
which will lead them to a happier, more 
healthful existence. With ample food sup- 
plies they will be better able to organize, 
and cope with the problems of defending 
what they must grow and of leading a peace- 
ful existence with the rest of the world. 


PACIFIC WAR MEMORIAL ON 
CORREGIDOR ISLAND 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Corregidor Bataan Me- 
morial Commission, I read with great 
interest the statement made by the 
Chairman of our Commission before the 
House Armed Services Committee on 
Tuesday, July 15, in connection with a 
hearing on H. R. 13265. Mr. O’Neal’s 
statement was in connection with the 
hearings on this bill which will authorize 
the Commission to accept funds from 
the Secretary of the Navy which may be 
received from the sale of certain old 
and obsolete naval vessels as scrap ma- 
terial. Many of these old warships saw 
service in the Pacific war. H. R. 13265, 
which was introduced by General Dry- 
EREUX, was reported favorably by the 
House Armed Services Committee and 
the following Monday, July 21, it passed 
the House. This bill, and a companion 
bill, S. 4046, which was introduced by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] and myself, all members of the 
Commission, are now before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. In order 
that my colleagues may have availahbie 
this excellent statement by Mr. Emmet 
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O'Neal, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp at this point, 
in addition to a listing of many prom- 
inent people who support the concept of 
the Pacific War Memorial on Corregidor 
Island. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE EMMET O'NEAL, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE CORREGIDOR BATAAN ME- 
MORIAL COMMISSION BEFORE THE HoUsE 
ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE ON H. R. 13265 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the Philippines became a sovereign 
nation on July 4, 1946. On October 12, 1947, 
the United States at a formal ceremony re- 
turned to the Philippines the last bit of 
Philippine soil which had been under its 
control—the island of Corregidor. At the 
ceremony on Corregidor, when the American 
flag was lowered and the Philippine flag 
raised, the American Ambassador (the pres- 
ent Chairman of this Commission) said in 
part: 

“Today the United States of America con- 
veys to the Republic of the Philippines the 
last tangible bit of America, the island of 
Corregidor. It is right that this be done. 
But in a deeper sense, Bataan and Corregidor 
do not belong solely to any one country, 
even to the heroic Philippines. * * * there 
is more to this hallowed spot than what we 
here convey, and it is that which belongs 
to the ages and to all men who believe in 
human liberty. Nations yet unborn will 
strive for freedom and receive strength and 
courage from nearby Bataan. Men now liv- 
ing and yet to be born will carry on inspired 
by the true meaning of Corregidor. They 
are now enshrined in the temple of hope for 
mankind with Runnymede, Valley Forge and 
other places where the fires of freedom were 
lighted and kept burning. 

“The blood of Americans and Filipinos 
mingled, indissolubly in the soil of Bataan 
and Corregidor, each defying the forces of 
autocracy and slavery. The blood shed by 
your sons and our sons cannot be separated 
in the hallowed earth of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor. * * * This spot will tell the story 
to oppressed and groping people how they, 
too, can attain liberty by devotion to the 
democratic way of life. 

“Bataan and Corregidor will ever be beams 
to guide liberty-loving people of Asia and 
of the world to a way of life which will bring 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 
May they light the way to freedom for mil- 
lions who are seeking that which Bataan 
and Corregidor so sublimely represent.” 

In order to conserve your time and to ex- 
plain clearly the bill before you, I would 
like to read this statement, The Corregidor 
Bataan Memorial Commission was created by 
Congress to erect upon Corregidor an appro- 
priate memorial to all those who served under 
the American flag in the Pacific area during 
World War II. The Commission is composed 
of 9 members: 3 United States Senators, 3 
United States Congressmen, and 3 public 
members. They are now as follows: Senators 
Wiley, Goldwater, and Douglas; Congressmen 
Van Zandt, Devereaux, and Selden; John W. 
Haussermann, Frank Hewlett, and Emmet 
O'Neal who was chosen by the members to 
be Chairman. No member of the Commis- 
sion has been paid anything in any way for 
his services. 

The Commission has been very active, and 
in my opinion has accomplished a great deal 
to date, and in a most economical way. 

The Commission has worked with the 
Philippine Government through its Ambas- 
sador, General Romulo, and its National 
Shrines Commission, This Philippine Na- 
tional Shrines Commission was directed by 
the Philippine Government to work with the 
Corregidor Bataan Memorial Commission in 
placing a suitable memorial on Corregidor. 
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They have dedicated Corregidor as a shrine 
and are even now taking people there, and 
showing them the site of the memorial. 
They have officially approved the design of 
the actual memorial and are delighted with 
it. Further they have made independent 
studies for the use of the memorial, as a 
living memorial, when completed. 

In order to have an appropriate structure 
the Corregidor Bataan Memorial Commission 
has sought the cooperation of the architects 
of the United States. 

The advisory architect of the Commission 
is Mr. John F. Harbeson of the firm of 
Harbeson, Hough, Livingston & Larson, 
Philadelphia. He is recognized as one of the 
leading men in his profession. Under his 
direction the Commission conducted a com- 
petition among the architects of the United 
States, in which 43 well-known men or firms 
participated. 

The designs in the competition were sub- 
mitted anonymously, so that there would be 
no favoritism. In the first stage of the com- 
petition 5 designs were selected as the best, 
and a second stage was held, in which the 
5 winning architects competed with 5 of the 
most outstanding architects who were espe- 
cially invited to compete. The jury of 11 
which recommended the winner was com- 
posed of 8 very prominent and nationally 
known men in the architectural field, and 
the other 3 men were Fleet Adm. Chester W. 
Nimitz, Gen. Walter Krueger, and Gen. 
George C. Kenny. The chosen Chairman 
was Mr. Pietro Belluschi, dean of the School 
of Architecture and Planning, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The Commission 
accepted the decision of the jury, and its 
selection has received many words of ap- 
proval from competent authorities as well 
as the Philippine Government. 

May I take a few moments to refresh your 
recollection as to the basic concepts of the 
Corregidor memorial. 

It will be a symbol to every participant in 
the Pacific war both in the United States 
and the Philippines of the months and years 
of his service and sacrifices in the preserva- 
tion of liberty against an aggressor bent on 
conquest, tyranny, and enslavement. To 
such a veteran, and there are over 4 million 
of them in every part of the United States, it 
will be deserved recognition of each one’s 
service to his country. Primarily it will be a 
reminder and record of those who gave their 
lives to preserve freedom in the world. 

It will be a sensitive and appropriate rec- 
ognition of the most remarkable feat of 
arms in the world’s history, America’s par- 
ticipation in World War II, undertaken not 
for conquest. 

The Philippines were a part of the United 
States until July 1946, almost one-third of 
our existence up to that time. It will be a 
symbol to every Filipino who sees it, and 
they will be numbered by countless thou- 
sands, of our understanding and apprecia- 
tion of that long association unique in the 
annals of history. It will make clear our 
recognition of the price the Filipinos paid 
through 4 long years for remaining true to 
the United States and the cause of democ- 
racy. That deliberate choice caused them to 
suffer more loss of life than the combined 
losses of the American forces in both the 
European and Pacific areas combined. Fur- 
ther, it had deep meaning and will have far- 
reaching influence that an Oriental nation, 
the Philippines, decided to stand by an Oc- 
eidental nation, the United States, against 
another Oriental nation, 

‘The memorial will stand on the sacred soil 
of Corregidor in the shadow of nearby Ba- 
taan, where commingled the blood of Fili- 
pinos and Americans. Manila is the cross- 
roads between the East and the West, and 
only a relatively short distance from the 
mainland of Asia. Those who travel by air 
Will See it, and All ships going to or from 
Manila must pass close to Corregidor. At 
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night a perpetual shaft of light will carry its 
message far out across the China Sea. Its 
meaning will be clear to Asiatics, and we be- 
lieve that it will be understood as a dedica- 
tion of democratic peoples to the cause of 
peace and freedom. 

All Corregidor will actually be a memorial. 
Malinta tunnel, the headquarters of the 
United States Army and the Capitol of the 
Philippines in the early days of the war will 
be restored by the Philippine Government. 
The memorial edifice will have appropriate 
sculpture, and so built that it may house 
libraries and the memorabilia of the war in 
the Pacific. 

If our country through this Commission 
and the architects can place upon Corregidor 
the type of symbolic memorial we are trying 
to create, it will reach the minds and hearts 
of millions of people who do not know and 
little appreciate the real United States. It 
may sound chauvinistic but something un- 
heard of has risen in the world in recent 
years—an entire nation going to war on two 
occasions with its major objective the free- 
dom and happiness of other nations. There 
was no thought of conquest of others, but 
there was on the part of the people of the 
United States an awareness that we were 
sure to suffer great loss of life and stagger- 
ing financial burdens for years to come. It 
is true that we evaluated the impact upon 
our future of the defeat of free nations by 
dictators, but irrespective of that, I believe, 
the United States fought primarily to help 
other nations to live as free men. 

The decision of the Philippines to stand 
with us was built upon their confidence af- 
ter almost 50 years of association, in the 
truth and fairness of the democratic way of 
life, as cherished and lived by the United 
States. 

The presence of this memorial on Philip- 
pine soil will be an aid in enlightening Asia 
and the world as to democracy and the char- 
acter of America. In my opinion all that we 
do in monetary assistance as a part of our 
foreign policy will be short of our objectives 
until the nations we help understand the 
United States. We can do more to bring 
about that understanding than is being 
done. 

We are confident that with the actual me- 
morial and the living memorial we can make 
a very important contribution to that end. 

This memorial will be placed by the 
United States not in Washington or some 
other American city for the edification of 
ourselves, but on Asiatic soil which will 
mean a great deal to all Asiatics. Such a 
tribute on foreign soil is somewhat unique, 
and cannot fail to better explain to the 
world, especially Asia, what is the truth as 
to the real America, as an exemplar of de- 
mocracy, 

We do not intend to let it rest there. This 
sensitive symbol will become and be used 
as a living memorial. We have done a great 
deal of work to develop activities under the 
aegis of the Corregidor Bataan Memorial 
which we believe will do much to offset the 
effect of the all-out Communist effort in 
the Far East. We have an invaluable asset 
in the friendship of the Philippines, a dem- 
ocratic nation, just as Russia has in Com- 
munist China. In my opinion this is not 
fully evaluated nor adequately utilized. 
Russian communism, according to authori- 
ties is daily gaining ground in Asia, largely 
accomplished in the name and with the 
assistance of China. We have reason to be- 
lieve that we can secure active cooperation 
and abundant financial support which will 
make the actual memorial when completed, 
continue to serve effectively as a living force. 
It is consonant with a memorial in the spirit 
that “these dead shall not have died in 
vain.” 

The things of which I have spoken are 
authorized by legislation heretofore ap- 
proved by Congress, and are not 2 part of 
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Several identical bills are with your com- 
mittee which will make it possible to start 
the erection of the memorial at once. The 
passage of this measure, now, will save from 
3 to 4 years in getting started. 

Twenty-nine ships which saw distin- 
guished service in World War II are now in 
moth balls awaiting an inevitable ognomini- 
ous end in the junk pile. The Navy states 
that they will not be of further service to 
our country or anyone, and it is empowered 
to dispose of them. The cost of their main- 
tenance is approximately $3 million to $4 
million a year. If not junked for the next 
3 or 4 years they could entail an expense of 
$9 million to $12 million. Every American 
must feel some regret that the ships will no 
longer serve the cause for which they were 
built, and finally lose their identity in the 
junk pile. 

The bills before you will preserve their 
identity, and permit them to continue to 
serve in the cause of freedom and democ- 
racy. The Congressional Members on the 
Commission introduced these bills to permit 
the use of the funds from the salvage of the 
vessels to be applied to the erection of the 
memorial on Corregidor. It is further 
planned that as much of the steel as is 
needed from the ships, shall be the steel of 
which the memorial will be built. So the 
memorial framework will be of steel which 
served as ships in World War II. The Com- 
mission intends to preserve and install some 
of the identifiable parts of the ships as a 
part of the memorabilia of the greatest feat 
of arms in the history of mankind, World 
War II. There will also be included in the 
memorial, memorabilia of the Army, Marine 
Corps, and Air Corps. 

You have heretofore appropriated the 
money for the building of these ships and 
the use of a part of the proceeds from the 
sale of the ships, is not exactly on all fours 
with a new appropriation; it is rather a re- 
direction of the money heretofore appropri- 
ated. I would not be completely frank with 
the committee if I did not admit that as far 
as the balance sheet is concerned, the result 
is the same. 

The memorial when completed will be es- 
sentially a plea for peace and freedom in 
the world, and the use of the steel and other 
parts of the vessels will be in the spirit of 
the Biblical quotation: 

“And they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks.” 

The Corregidor Bataan Memorial Com- 
mission is almost a Congressional committee, 
since of the 9 members 6 must be Members 
of Congress. In the actual memorial and in 
the active continuing use of it as a living 
memorial, we trust and believe that it will 
be of incalculable value to the cause of bet- 
ter international understanding between the 
East and the West. 

SUPPORTERS OF THE PACIFIC WAR MEMORIAL ON 
CORREGIDOR ISLAND 

President Quezon, during the tragic days 
of the war stated that Corregidor should be 
preserved as a memorial. 

Every other Philippine President, Rojas, 
Quirino, Magsaysay, and Garcia have been 
deeply interested in our efforts to place a 
memorial on Corregidor and given their sup- 
port. The Government of the Philippines set 
aside Corregidor to be preserved as a shrine, 
and created the Philippine National Shrines 
Commission. It was directed to work with 
the Corregidor Bataan Commission and has 
done so enthusiastically. It has officially 
and unanimously expressed its full endorse- 
ment of the concept and plans for the con- 
struction of the memorial. The members 
have individually and collectively expressed 
their unqualified appreciation of the winning 
design and officially approved it, They haveg, 
stressed the great desire of the Filipino 
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public to see the proposed memorial erected 
soon, 

The Honorable Eulogio Balao, when Sec- 
retary of Defense, stated, “I hope very soon, 
we shall see standing on Corregidor a living 
symbol of the gallant struggle.” 

The Honorable Carlos Romulo said, “It is 
for this reason that we in the Philippines 
are happy to know that the United States 
Government has created a Corregidor- 
Bataan Memorial Commission and that 
plans are under way—and we sincerely hope 
they can be carried out soon—to build a me- 
morial with Corregidor as its pedestal. 
Done with proper sensitivity, this memorial 
will be a perpetual beacon light to show the 
world the road to peace.” On July 17, 1958, 
he said, “you are rendering an incalculable 
service to the cause of Philippine-American 
friendship.” 

The Defenders of Bataan and Corregidor, 
the representative veterans’ group in the 
Philippines has written in part as follows: 

“The Veterans Organization in the Philip- 
pines will be eternally grateful for the mag- 
nificent plans you have for the monument. 
* * * Ican only say that they are with me 
100 percent behind the idea.” 

The Corregidor-Bataan Veterans Associa- 
tion in the United States has discussed plans 
to hold its annual reunion on Corregidor 
when the dedication occurs. 

General MacArthur said in a letter to the 
Chairman: 

“It is indeed a most worthy purpose. For 
no soil on earth is more deeply consecrated 
to the cause of human liberty than is that of 
the island of Corregidor and adjacent 
Bataan Peninsula. There, American and 
Filipino blood is intermingled to immortalize 
that gallant stand taken to resist against 
desperately overwhelming odds the onrush of 
the forces of despotism which sought to blot 
the concept of freedom from the face of the 
earth 


“I am quite confident that you will find 
among our countrymen few who will hesi- 
tate to support the erection upon that hal- 
lowed ground of so suitable a memorial to 
those who there fought and bled and died 
in desperate resolve that liberty should 
live.” 

Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz has en- 
dorsed wholeheartedly the proposal and 
served on the jury of award which selected 
the winning design for the memorial. 

Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright wrote as 
follows: 

“Even while the fighting was going on, I 
visualized such a thing in the future, and of 
course, Iam more than interested in seeing 
the project go through.” 

Major General Moore, who surrendered the 
Corregidor forces said: 

“I feel that such a symbol erected on that 
hallowed ground would exert a deep in- 
fluence throughout the Far East and impress 
upon all who see it the unselfish ideals of 
American democracy.” 

I could quote similar statements from 
Gen. A. M. Jones, one of the commanding 
generals on Bataan; General Krueger, who 
commanded the Army ground forces, and 
General Kenny, who commanded the Army 
Air Corps, both served on the jury of award 
and are giving their support to the cause. 

No effort has been made to collect en- 
dorsements and these are but a few of many 
statements agreeing with the goal of the 
Commission, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

8.3186. An act to extend for 1 year cer- 
tain programs established under the Domes- 
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tic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Co- 
lumbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956; and 

S. 3557. An act to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended 
(64 Stat. 12). 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R. 1574. An act for the relief of Albert 
Hyrapiet; and 

H.R. 11874. An act to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of certain 
aliens who entered the United States prior 
to June 28, 1940. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature 
to the following bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 


H. R. 6824. An act for the relief of the 
family of Joseph A. Morgan; 

H. R. 7241. An act to amend section 6 of 
the act of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. 1355), en- 
titled “An act providing for the allotment 
of lands within the Fort Belknap Indian 
Reservation, Mont., and for other purposes.”; 

H.R. 7267. An act for the relief of Charles 
J. Jennings; 

H.R. 7375. An act for the relief of Edward 
J. Doyle and Mrs. Edward J. (Billie M.) 
Doyle; 

H. R. 7576. An act to further amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7660. An act for the relief of Dan 
Hill; 

H.R. 7681. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain land 
with improvements located thereon to the 
Lummi Indian Tribe for the use and bene- 
fit of the Lummi Tribe; 

H.R. 7684. An act to provide that the 
Secretary of the Navy shall transfer to 
David J. Carlson and Gerald J. Geyer cer- 
tain interests of the United States in an 
invention; 

H.R. 9139. An act to amend the law with 
respect to civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over Indian country in Alaska; 

H. R. 10142. An act for the relief of Hugh 
Lee Fant; 

H. R. 10260. An act for the relief of Natale 
H. Bellocchi and Oscar R. Edmondson; 

H. R. 10426. An act to provide that the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (Public 
Law 627, 84th Cong., ch. 462, 2d sess.) shall 
be amended to increase the period in which 
actual construction shall commence on 
rights-of-way acquired in anticipation of 
such construction from 5 years to 7 years 
following the fiscal year in which such re- 
quest is made; and 

H.R. 12293. An act to establish the Hud- 
son-Champlain Celebration Commission, 
and for other purposes, 


HUMANE METHODS OF SLAUGHTER 
OF LIVESTOCK 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8308) to establish the 
use of humane methods of slaughter of 
livestock as a policy of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr.PURTELL. Mr. President, I favor 
the enactment of effective humane 
slaughter legislation, and I strongly fa- 
vor the utilization of humane methods 
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of slaughter in this country as soon as 
possible. I am opposed to the proposed 
delay through further study of this 
matter. Iam sure that all the members 
of the Agriculture Committee would like 
to see humane slaughter practiced in this 
country, but I disagree with the pro- 
cedure the committee suggests in order 
to achieve this objective. 

Two more years of study, as provided 
for in the bill reported by sur commit- 
tee, I believe to be absolutely unneces- 
sary. I understand that way back in 
1929, the meatpacking industry promised 
humanitarians that it would voluntarily 
install humane methods. Are we to as- 
sume that the industry has been study- 
ing this matter since that date? Com- 
pulsory legislation on the subject, I be- 
lieve, was first introduced in 1955 by my 
colleague, the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY]. I wonder 
whether that occasioned the hastening 
of the industry’s study of this matter. 
If so, I imagine the study has somewhat 
slackened since June 18 of this year, 
when our Senate Agriculture Committee 
reported a bill which now would have 
the Agriculture Department study the 
matter. Did the Agriculture Depart- 
ment need to have a Congressional di- 
rective before it could study this prob- 
lem? It has now been 3 years since the 
proposed legislation was first introduced, 
and I am inclined to think that the De- 
partment spent more of its time in writ- 
ing adverse reports on the several bills 
on the subject than it devoted to study 
and constructive thinking as to how best 
to put into practice humane methods of 
slaughter. 

Study by the industry, study by the 
Agriculture Department, study by a com- 
mission. To paraphrase, it would seem 
that we are going to have “Study, study 
everywhere, but not a lamb to spare” 
from the cruelty of inhumane slaughter. 

The more one studies this study idea, 
the more apparent it becomes that such 
a procedure is totally unnecessary and is 
simply a substitution of wasted time for 
ready and needed action. I keep asking 
myself, “What are they going to study?” 
Surely, not how to develop means to be 
used in the practice of humane slaugh- 
ter. In the perfected Remington stun- 
ner, the captive-bolt pistol, and the use 
of carbon dioxide, we already have the 
means. 

Are they going to study the financial 
burden the requirement of humane 
slaughter would place on the producer? 
They need not do so. I understand that 
mechanical stunners, ranging in price 
from $100 to $200, are available. I am 
advised that when the slaughter-ani- 
mals inhale carbon dioxide, there is an 
absence of struggle and a resultant re- 
duction to a minimum of meat wastage. 
I understand that the bruising caused by 
inhumane methods of slaughter causes 
the waste of many millions of dollars’ 
worth of meat, annually. Some packers 
who already use humane methods in 
their plants, have thus found them more 
economical than the cruel methods still 
employed by the majority of packers, 

Mr. President, try as I may, I cannot 
conjure up any phase of the proposed 
legislation which would constitute the 
slightest excuse for further study. 
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I want briefly to touch upon the ad- 
verse reports received from the Depart- 
ments. Of course, all of them state that 
they favor humane slaughter, “but,” and 
then follow their reasons for opposing 
the enactment of an effective bill. I 
would wager that after 2 years of further 
study, their reasons for opposition would 
remain unchanged. I believe that wise 
administration of the law we propose 
would dissipate these objections. 

One Department objects “that the use 
of electrical means for stunning or kill- 
ing animals can result in the formation 
of toxic substances in the tissues of the 
beasts so treated.” 

The answer to this objection is quite 
simple. The Secretary of Agriculture 
would not, and should not, approve this 
method of slaughter if the effects be as 
indicated by the Department. Such a 
determination is authorized the Secre- 
tary, under our proposal. Certainly, 
none of us here proposes the mandatory 
use of any method which would result in 
making the meat unfit for human con- 
sumption. 

One Department objects that— 

Large packers, for whom Government sup- 
ply represents only a small percentage of 
their production, might be willing to forego 
this percentage rather than to make expen- 
sive changes in their systems or install 
methods, which could, after the further re- 
search provided for in the bill, be found to 
be unacceptable to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 


First, I should like to say that I do not 
believe that these packers will forgo the 
Government business. But if, in order 
to keep from reducing their profit by 
what I would judge to be a relatively 
infinitesimal amount, they did forgo 
selling to the Government, then I would 
say, “Shame on all their slaughter- 
houses.” If they did boycott selling to 
the Government, rather than practice 
humane slaughter, then it would not be 
beyond the realm of possibility that 
they, too, might be boycotted by the 
consumers when they make their pur- 
chases at the meat counters. 

The objection I have just quoted would 
also presume that humane slaughter 
methods would be in a constant flux of 
change, like the styles in ladies’ dresses. 
Of course we would wish to put into 
effect developed improvements in hu- 
mane slaughter; but certainly wise and 
fair administration of the law would ob- 
viate the possible hardship this Depart- 
ment dreams up. 

I could go on and on contesting the 
departmental objections, but I shall 
leave this subject by reminding my col- 
leagues that departmental reports on 
proposed legislation are not sacrosanct. 
Our committees request the reports. 
Many times the recommendations con- 
tained in the reports are most helpful, 
and at times they are essential. But 
all of us know that many times we in 
Congress do not agree with the views 
expressed by the Departments, and we 
forthwith pass the proposed legislation 
in question. 

I am convinced that we now have be- 
fore us a proposal which should be fa- 
vorably acted upon by the Senate, 
despite the insubstantial reasons offered 
in opposition by the Departments. 
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Mr. President, in this proposed legis- 
lation not only are we providing for hu- 
mane treatment for the animals to be 
slaughtered, but at the same time we 
are giving proper consideration to the 
workers in the packing firms, who other- 
wise must inflict needless and gruesome 
cruelty in the performance of their 
jobs—or, at least, until such time as 
seniority gives them a most welcome 
escape to more civilized duties. 

I know there has been some objection 
on religious grounds to this bill and to 
other pending humane-slaughter legis- 
lation. Our substitute, as did the origi- 
nal bill which I cosponsored, provides 
that slaughtering in accordance with 
the requirements of any religious faith 
shall be considered an approved method 
of slaughtering. Certainly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would not support this proposed 
legislation if I were not convinced that 
it would safeguard, and would not make 
encroachments on, the rituals or re- 
quirements of any religious faith. 

In closing my remarks, Mr. President, 
I touch upon a sentimental note: I am 
sure that many of my colleagues who 
have ever owned a dog as a pet and a 
friend, and countless thousands of other 
doglovers throughout America, vicari- 
ously experienced qualms when they 
read about the Russian dog Laika 
which was entombed alive in sputnik, 
to suffer the cruelty of death by starva- 
tion. 

Whether a mouse, a guinea pig, or 
some other animal less close to man 
would have served the purpose, I do not 
know. But, at least, Mr. President, there 
was a definite, and I assume, useful pur- 
pose in this cruel death for Laika. I ask 
my colleagues to experience some qualms 
now over the needless, and without pur- 
pose, gruesome cruelty being practiced 
in this country at this very moment in 
the slaughter of animals. 

I think the time is well passed when 
we should give continued, further studies 
to the subject, but we should adopt pro- 
visions as contained in the House bill. 
Now is the time to act. I hope the Senate 
will so act. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, cru- 
elty of a kind which would not be tole- 
rated in the public view has gone on too 
long in many slaughterhouses. I have 
witnessed the slaughter of pigs by the 
standard method, heard the terrible 
screaming as the animals are dragged 
aloft hanging by one foot, seen the grim 
struggle when the sticker knifes them, 
and observed in this whole barbarous 
procedure a combination of pain and 
terror for animals and danger and deg- 
radation for men which ought to have 
been stopped long ago in the United 
States of America. I know that it can 
be stopped because I have also seen hogs 
slaughtered without a squeal, without 
even so much as a drop of blood splash- 
ing on the sticker, without any of the 
brutal and nauseating occurrences 
which standard hog slaughter and all 
standard slaughtering entail. These 
hogs were anesthetized so that they felt 
neither pain nor fear. The men operated 
quietly, accurately, and unhurriedly, and 
yet killed hogs at a faster rate than be- 
fore. The hogs rode on a moving helt 
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into a tunnel containing 65 percent car- 
bon dioxide, and after about five breaths 
became unconscious. More than 15 mil- 
lion hogs have been anesthetized in tun- 
nels of this kind in the past 7 years. 
The method is a proven one in use in six 
different plants under Federal meat in- 
spection. The time has come to put an 
end by law to the cruel old method. 

Legislation to make humane slaugh- 
tering mandatory will not harm any 
packer, whether he be one of the giants 
or whether he operates one of the small- 
est rural plants. In my experience, the 
little people in this industry are way 
out in front in the humane killing of 
food animals. Many a small plant is 
killing every one of the animals it re- 
ceives by a method fully in compliance 
with the bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives, that is, by rendering 
the animal insensible with a single gun- 
shot prior to shackling, hoisting, and 
sticking. It is time those packers who 
kill the majority of our livestock took 
a page out of the books of these fine, 
humane, small plants and stopped the 
protracted cruelty they are now prac- 
ticing for no good reason. 

Mechanical stunners can be used for 
the humane slaughter of every kind of 
meat animal, and I have looked into 
their prices. The cost of the gun or 
stunners is very small, and the ammuni- 
tion costs 2 to 4 cents an animal—a 
small price to pay to substitute mercy 
for cruelty. But in this case kindness 
pays in dollars and cents, too. Packers 
who are using these stunners have found 
that they are saving money because they 
reduce injuries to men and animals 
alike, increase blood recovery, and 
slaughter more rapidly. The obligation 
to use humane slaughtering methods 
could not put any packer, small or large, 
out of business. 

With humane methods readily avail- 
able and in use daily in that regrettably 
small proportion of plants which are 
voluntarily considerate and kind, I sub- 
mit that it is time to pass forceful hu- 
mane slaughter legislation. 

I know there may be some amend- 
ments which should be adopted to the 
House bill. It seems to me that the 
religious section of the House bill, sec- 
tion 6, is fully adequate, but if it can 
be tightened or enlarged, I am certain 
the sponsors of the House bill will be 
glad to have that done. In any event, if 
the committee amendment is accepted, 
there will not be an opportunity of im- 
proving the House bill now so as to 
eliminate any of the complaints about 
it or make it more acceptable to the 
Congress. It is certainly time that we 
do something in this field rather than 
make a further study. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iyield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Technical amend- 
ments will have to be offered to the House 
provisions because of the change in dates, 
If there need be any further improve- 
ments, they certainly can be made when 
the Senate conferees meet with the House 
conferees. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. As I understand, 
there are no penalties provided in the bill 
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except in relation to food products pur- 
chased by the United States Government, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Also, everything provided for in 
the Senate committee amendment in 
terms of study is also contained in the bill 
as it came from the House, which is the 
bill the Senator from Tennessee and I are 
supporting. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I had the opportu- 
nity of visiting the Hormel plant in the 
Senator’s State. I believe an executive 
of the plant testified before the com- 
mittee that the humane technique used 
actually decreased the labor costs in the 
plant. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. The witness further ad- 
vised the committee as to the increased 
efficiency of the plant, which I suppose 
is related to the reduction of labor costs. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is it not true that 
even for a small packer there are other 
methods of stunning an animal into in- 
sensibility made available by Reming- 
ton Rand, or an electric company, which 
methods are comparatively inexpensive? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. It is interesting to note that the 
complaints about the bill we are support- 
ing come not from the smaller packers, 
but from the larger ones. The com- 
plaints come from the packers most able 
to afford the cost of installing such tech- 
niques. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I had 
not intended to discuss the bill at this 
stage, because I felt the debate as be- 
tween the so-called study bill and the 
substantive matters which are raised by 
the House bill would turn upon other 
arguments, some of which have been 
made before in this debate. For ex- 
ample, there is a difference of opinion, 
as I understand, whether, as a matter 
of fact, the methods prescribed by the 
House bill are demonstrably humane; 
and there are various other questions. 

At the very outset of the discussion 
of the committee amendment, which is 
under consideration, and about which 
I thought the debate would be on totally 
different grounds, a question was raised 
on which I have some special knowledge. 
Hence, I feel impelled to share with the 
Senate my information upon that sub- 
ject. I think it is important that every 
Member of the Senate, when he votes, 
shall understand the situation, inasmuch 
as the question has been raised. So I 
speak, not in a sense of advocacy, but 
in the desire to put before the Senate 
a state of facts about which I feel the 
Senate needs to have knowledge, the sub- 
ject having been broached. 

As everybody knows, I come from an 
area of the United States in which there 
is a very large population interested in 
the religious aspects of slaughtering. 
I, myself, as everyone also knows, am 
of the Jewish faith; I have had some 
personal experience with this whole 
matter. 

First, there is no doubt of the fact 
that humaneness in the slaughtering of 
animals is a long-standing tradition of 
the Hebrews, going back to the time of 
Moses. It was referred to in the Senate 
today, I think very graciously, when the 
Senator from Oregon pointed out that 
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one of the qualifications which Moses 
had which made him find favor in the 
eyes of the Lord was his kindness to 
animals. We are all familiar with the 
rebellion of Moses against the cruelty 
practiced on animals in those days by 
the Egyptians. 

This tradition came down through 
history, and was advocated by various 
prophets and great leaders in my faith, 
down to the time of Maimonides, almost 
within reach of modern times, who 
repeated all these precepts and tradi- 
tions. Hence it is that one of the 
orthodox Hebrew faith will not eat 
meat which has not been slaughtered 
according to very carefully designed 
ritualistic practices. Those have all 
been testified to in the greatest detail 
before the Senate committee. I think 
it is fair to say, and I think the Senator 
from Minnesota will agree, it was dem- 
onstrated that the methods of slaughter 
which are called Shehitah, or Kosher 
slaughter, represent humane methods of 
slaughter which have been developed 
through the centuries with the greatest 
ritualistic care, and with careful atten- 
tion to the character as well as the quali- 
fications of those who engage in the 
practice, and who have a training which 
is equivalent to that of the Rabbinate, 
and who in many cases are themselves 
rabbis. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Lyield. 

Mr. HUMFHREY. I said earlier, and 
now wish to repeat, that during the hear- 
ings in May of 1956, because the subject 
matter of kosher slaughter came before 
the committee, we asked for scientific 
information relating to the matter. A 
substantial body of evidence was pre- 
sented, which is in the files of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
was included by reference in our report. 

I concur fully with what the Senator 
has stated. Not only is such a procedure 
accepted as a humane method of slaugh- 
ter, but it is so established by scientific 
research. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate those comments of my friend. I 
might say there has never been any ques- 
tion in my mind, and I do not think there 
has ever been a question in the mind of 
anyone else in the country, as to the per- 
sonal disposition of the Senator from 
Minnesota toward minorities of whatever 
complexion or whatever faith in our 
country. The Senator has a great record 
in that respect, and I think it obtains 
with respect to our present discussion. 

Mr. President, I wish to refer to a book 
entitled “Religious Freedom: The Right 
To Practice Shehitah,” written by Rabbi 
Isaac Lewin, Rabbi Michael L. Munk, and 
Rabbi Jeremiah J. Berman. 

At page 14 there is a brief statement 
which sets forth the fundamental tenets 
of the faith which I have been discussing. 
Since it is brief, I shall take the liberty 
of reading it to the Senate: 

This universal religious freedom, sanc- 
tioned in the above-mentioned historic pro- 
nouncements, does not exist for Jews, inas- 
much as in a number of countries they are 
denied the right to practice shehitah, their 
religiously commanded method of slaughter- 
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ing animals for food. Since Jews may not, 
by the tenets of their faith, eat meat not 
slaughtered by the shehitah method, the 
legal suppression of the Jewish slaughtering 
rite deprives Jews of meat and thus consti- 
tutes a grievous form of discrimination. 

The legal proscription of shehitah is ac- 
complished by indirection. The name of the 
Jewish rite is generally not employed. The 
law requires simply that animals be rendered 
unconscious before being butchered. This 
innocent-sounding requirement, however, is 
tantamount to outlawing of shehitah, since 
stunning by any method renders a creature 
unfit for Jewish slaughtering. 


Mr. President, the fundamental rea- 
son for opposition by those in Jewish 
Orthodoxy who testified before the com- 
mittee, I think, is intimately related to 
religious freedom, and therefore I think 
needs to be laid out and explained, as I 
said when I began, by way of informa- 
tion for the Senate. The opposition, as 
I understand, is based on a concern that 
if this practice is cast into the field of 
legislation, whether the legislation be 
positive by way of permission or be neg- 
ative by way of exemption, the practice 
is placed within the regulatory control 
of Government either in the positive or 
in the negative form. Thereby it is felt 
religious freedom is impaired. 

To test the theory out, as a practical 
matter and as it would be considered 
by a lawyer, let us assume that the bill 
as it came from the House should pass 
and we should have the exemptions 
which have been specified as amend- 
ments made in the other body with re- 
spect to the method of slaughter. It is 
entirely understandable that a Govern- 
ment official would wish to be sure that 
the exemptions are really being earned. 
Such a Government official would have 
a right to be sure that the exemptions 
claimed were really earned. I believe 
it is clear that alone would represent, in 
the minds of those who testified, and I 
think it is very important that their 
case be laid before the Senate, an in- 
trusion into religious freedom by an 
agency, albeit a Government agency, 
and therefore an impairment, funda- 
mentally, of very deeply held convictions 
of faith. 

Therefore, the reason the study bill 
was more acceptable—although, as tes- 
tified, the witnesses did not favor any of 
the bills—is that at least the study bill 
provided a period of time, in view of 
those sponsoring the bill, in which care- 
ful deliberation and study and experi- 
ment might work out some formula 
which would resolve the very grave 
doubt and concern very deeply and very 
sincerely held. 

Perhaps if I can leave anything with 
the Senate it should be the depth and 
sincerity of this feeling, of which I am 
convinced. There is no question about 
that point of view, Mr. President. 
There is a deep and sincere feeling 
among these people. There is a con- 
viction of the danger such action as is 
proposed would bring, from centuries- 
old history of viewing such action as the 
forerunner of oppression which, inci- 
dentally, is very eloquently referred to 
in the book from which I have quoted. 
In fact, the effort made under the Nazis 
to suppress Jewish life and practice 
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through the suppression of ritualistic 
slaughter lives vibrantly in the minds of 
millions of people in this country and 
millions of people throughout the world. 

All these ideas are present with re- 
spect to the discussion of the problem 
which took place before the committee. 
It is interesting to me that the letter 
to which my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] 
referred, from my predecessor, the for- 
mer Senator from New York, Mr. Leh- 
man—since it is his seat to which I was 
elected—states he came to certain other 
conclusions, as well as the conclusion 
which was read by my colleague, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], 

The Senator from Oregon and I have 
agreed on the matter, and indeed at his 
request I shall ask to have the letter 
printed in the REecorp as a part of my 
remarks. I should like to read to the 
Senate two paragraphs from the letter, 
which bear upon what I have just said. 
I think the description of the situation 
fills out the picture even as former 
Senator Lehman saw it. 

As I said, in the letter, from which 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBER- 
GER] read, former Senator Lehman states 
he is favorable to some measure of this 
character. I desire to quote from page 2 
of his letter, as follows: 


There were, of course, deep fears among 
some Jews—fears born not of years but of 
centuries of bitter experience—that the tra- 
ditional Jewish rites of slaughter, which 
are, in fact, as humane as any animal 
slaughter could be, would be endangered. 
I have been—and I know you have been too. 


The letter was written to the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

I repeat: 

I have been—and I know you have been 
too—deeply concerned to quiet these fears. 
Moreover, legislation which casts any kind 
of a shadow on religious sensibilities must 
naturally be most carefully weighed to make 
sure that there is not even the threat of 
interference. 

Bearing these things in mind, I have tried 
to be helpful, as a private citizen, in bring- 
ing together some of the Jewish groups 
which have been concerned and disturbed 
by the possibilities I have mentioned; as a 
result of these consultations, as you know, 
several suggestions were made to the spon- 
sors of this legislation that would have 
clarified the legislation as passed by the 
House, As you also know, none of these 
proposals had the agreement of all the Jew- 
ish community. The leaders of the organ- 
ized Orthodox groups have continued to op- 
pose this legislation in toto. I think you 
should also understand that while the or- 
ganizations representing the majority of 
Americans of Jewish faith found that ade- 
quate safeguards could be written into this 
legislation, most of them felt that their 
interest, as Jewish organizations, had to be 
reserved to this protection of Jewish ritual 
Slaughter. They did not feel justified in 
taking any stand on the overall purposes of 
the bill. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter be printed as 
a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New York? 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 20, 1958. 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Hunert: I have, of course, noted the 
action of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee in turning down your humane 
slaughtering bill in favor of a study bill. I 
have not yet seen a copy of this bill as re- 
ported and, since I am just about to leave 
for Europe, I will not have an opportunity to 
read it unless a copy catches up with me in 
the course of my travels abroad. 

I regret that our efforts were not able to 
result fruitfully up to this point. Natu- 
rally, Ido not know what final action will be 
taken on this legislation when and if it is 
called up for consideration and debate on 
the floor. 

You know, of course, of my interest in the 
subject matter. Ever since you introduced 
legislation on this subject a number of years 
ago while I was still a member of the Senate, 
I have indicated my general support for a 
constructive measure to accomplish the ob- 
jectives you had in mind, provided, of course, 
that full and adequate protection was given 
to the process of Jewish ritual slaughter. I 
know that you have been similarly con- 
cerned with this latter phase of the matter 
and have given much study to it. 

During the last 6 weeks, as you know, I 
have been spending a good deal of time in 
consultation with representative Jewish 
groups and organizations in an effort to re- 
fine and clarify the provisions governing 
Jewish ritual slaughter in such a way as to 
maintain the protections while insuring that 
the general objectives of the legislation are 
not frustrated. 

Humane treatment of animals is not only 
consistent with the Jewish faith, but is, in 
fact, mandated by Jewish law and tradition. 
I have always felt that legislation in the 
direction of the objectives you have outlined, 
is not only sound and desirable in itself, but 
happily coincident with the traditions of 
my particular faith. 

There were, of course, deep fears among 
some Jews—fears born not of years but of 
centuries of bitter experience—that the tra- 
ditional Jewish rites of slaughter, which are, 
in fact, as humane as any animal slaughter 
could be, would be endangered. I have 
been—and I know you have been too— 
deeply concerned to quiet these fears. More- 
over, legislation which casts any kind of a 
shadow on religious sensibilities must 
naturally be most carefully weighed to make 
sure that there is not even the threat of 
interference. 

Bearing these things in mind, I have tried 
to be helpful, as a private citizen, in bring- 
ing together some of the Jewish groups which 
have been concerned and disturbed by the 
possibilities I have mentioned; as a result of 
these consultations, as you know, several 
suggestions were made to the sponsors of 
this legislation that would have clarified the 
legislation as passed by the House. As you 
also know, none of these proposals had the 
agreement of all the Jewish community. 
The leaders of the organized orthodox groups 
have continued to oppose this legislation in 
toto. I think you should also understand 
that while the organizations representing the 
majority of Americans of Jewish faith found 
that adequate safeguards could be written 
into this legislation, most of them felt that 
their interest, as Jewish organizations, had 
to be reserved to this protection of Jewish 
ritual slaughter. They did not feel justi- 
fied in taking any stand on the overall pur- 
poses of the bill. 

However, I want you to know, should the 
question come up in the course of debate or 
other consideration of this legislation, that 
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in my judgment, for what it is worth, your 
bill, with adequate protection for Jewish 
ritual slaughter—with the Anfuso amend- 
ment as it could, and should be modified— 
not only represents no real threat to the 
sensibilities of my faith, but is, indeed, con- 
sistent with the objectives of humaneness 
which are honored in the Jewish faith and 
tradition as well as in others. 

I hope that the remaining weeks of this 
session of the Senate will not be too stren- 
uous and that you and all my friends on the 
Hill will have a good summer. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
made this request with the complete 
concurrence of my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Oregon. 

I have a heavy responsibility in this 
matter. There is no question about the 
fact that very, very large numbers of 
people in my State feel as the Senator 
from Minnesota does. Moreover, I think 
the people of my State expect me in 
the deepest conscience to do whatever I 
can to protect the deeply held religious 
convictions of a minority, no matter how 
small, because this is a very funda- 
mental principle of our society. 

It is in this situation I find myself at 
the present time. I might say, in all 
frankness, like any other modern hu- 
man being, I have a deep sympathy for 
the new methods and the ideas which 
are put forward in the proposal of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HumpH- 
REY], which came to the Senate from 
the House of Representatives. 

I feel, Mr. President, that since the 
subject has been raised—frankly, I 
hoped it would not be raised, because I 
did not feel it was germane to the ques- 
tion whether the Senate should vote up 
or down the committee amendment—it 
was my duty, knowing something about 
the matter, knowing some of the funda- 
mental facts, and having some of the 
spiritual elements in my own heart, to 
lay before the Senate the factual infor- 
mation, with which every Senator can do 
as he pleases in his own good conscience. 
I felt at least the information should be 
available to Senators, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I wish to ex- 
press my personal thanks to the Senator 
from New York for his very constructive 
contribution to this discussion and to the 
legislative history of this proposal. 

I am sure the Senator from New York 
knows that the problems to which he 
has referred, relating to the religious- 
freedom aspects of this legislation, are 
problems which have been very close to 
my heart. I do not wish to be senti- 
mental about it, but I have spent many 
hours in consultation with spiritual 
leaders of Jewish orthodoxy, leaders for 
whom I have the highest regard and 
greatest affection. While I may be mis- 
taken—and I hope and pray that I am 
not—I do not believe there is anything 
in the proposed legislation which would 
do injury to anyone's religious belief. If 
there were, I would be the first to advo- 
cate its repeal and abolition from the 
statute books. I can think of nothing 
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that would be more disastrous to the 
good name of the United States than for 
us to indulge in any item of legislation 
which smacks of intolerance or of denial 
of the basic rights, particularly the right 
of religious freedom. I have said that 
before, and I reiterate it. 

Again the Senator from New York has 
made a very helpful presentation, for 
which I am most grateful. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

This is a rather interesting situation. 
We are in the midst of tremendous world 
struggles, and there arises a question 
which is outside the area of those strug- 
gles, and which brings forth certain 
springs of consciousness and spiritual 
feeling which will perhaps decide 
whether we shall be able to meet those 
challenges. 

I should like to finish my exposition to 
the Senate by stating that, just as I have 
spoken of the deep sincerity and convic- 
tion, in terms of religious faith, of those 
who spoke from the standpoint of Jewish 
orthodoxy, and who testified before the 
committee, so I want the Senator from 
Minnesota to know that I feel that he, 
too, in everything he is doing, is pro- 
ceeding with the same deep spiritual 
and religious conviction. If views differ, 
the difference is only in the end result 
at which two minds arrive. It is cer- 
tainly not a difference in depth of feel- 
ing, which in both cases is profound and 
sincere. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
we near the time when the Senate is 
to vote on this important and eventful 
measure, which is of such significance 
to many people in the country, I ex- 
press the hope that the House version 
will be passed by the Senate. 

I should like to call one thing to the 
attention of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javirs], who has made such a mov- 
ing and eloquent statement on the floor 
of the Senate today. The three spon- 
sors of the original Senate bill were the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], 
and myself. 

I think it is of some enduring im- 
portance, in the light of the fact that 
a religious issue has been discussed in 
the Senate today, that the three mem- 
bers of the Senate who were the spon- 
sors of the bill and who originally of- 
fered it in the Senate, represent three 
of the great religious faiths. One is a 
Protestant, another a Catholic, and the 
third a Jew. They represent three of 
the major religious groups in our coun- 
try. I think that fact may be of some 
symbolic significance since, as the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has said, there is 
absolutely no intention on the part of 
the proponents of the proposed legisla- 
tion to discriminate against any religious 
group whatsoever, or to conflict with 
the abiding principles of any faith. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
for the statement he has made, and the 
eloquent and persuasive and very fair 
way in which he made it. 

I shall not take much time, because 
the issue has been thoroughly discussed. 
However, I wish to mention one fact. 
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During the past few weeks there has 
been some ridicule by reason of the cir- 
cumstance that so much mail has been 
received by Members of the Senate in be- 
half of humane slaughter legislation. I 
even read an article in the New York 
Times in which it was stated that the 
President of the United States had re- 
ceived more mail in connection with 
humane slaughter legislation than on 
almost any other issue. This, of course, 
was prior to the military crisis in the 
Middle East. 

Mr. President, I am proud to be a citi- 
zen of a country whose people care about 
such anissue. This is not the first time 
such an issue has arisen. There was a 
time when women who were supposed to 
be fashionably dressed wore egret plumes 
in their hats. That was regarded as a 
sign of great affluence and elegance on 
the part of the husbands or other escorts 
of the women who wore egret plumes. 

Great writers in the field of nature and 
wildlife wrote about the torture inflicted 
on those birds, when the beaters went 
through the swamps and tore the magnif- 
icent plumes from the egrets while they 
were still alive. The swamps of south- 
ern California, many of the Southern 
States, and of Mexico ran red with the 
blood of the adult birds. Then the mink 
and otters came and ate the baby birds 
in the unguarded nests. 

That was stopped by legislation before 
anyone now a Member of the Senate was 
here, except perhaps the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

This is a country in which people care 
about things like that. A great Presi- 
dent of the United States, Theodore 
Roosevelt, cared about the slaughter 
of the bison, which once numbered 60 
million on the Plains when Lewis and 
Clark went west, but which were reduced 
to a pitiful few hundred; and even those 
few hundred would not have survived 
had not Theodore Roosevelt been able 
to arouse public opinion to save them, 
so that little children may now go to 
zoological parks and see what the bison, 
which once blanketed the Plains, looks 
like. 

So, if we are to ridicule those who write 
to us about humane-slaughter legisla- 
tion, let me say that I, for one, am glad 
to see that the 96 Members of this body 
have the honor to represent people who 
care about such things. They are my 
kind of people. 

Recently I read a biography of Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, one of the greatest 
humanitarians of our era or any other 
era. He took his medical skills to the 
jungles of Africa to try to bring some 
measure of treatment and care to people 
who had been neglected, people who had 
one of the highest infant mortality rates 
to be found anywhere, and most of whom 
had been dying in their early thirties or 
forties. 

Dr. Schweitzer left the great capitals 
of Europe, where—with his medical 
skill—he could have commanded munif- 
icent fees, to go into the African jungles. 

Someone once asked Dr. Schweitzer 
what he thought were the marks of a 
civilized person. He replied that one of 
the three most important and enduring 
marks of a civilized person was kindness 
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to animals. I am willing to let Dr. Albert 

Schweitzer pass this moral and ethical 

judgment for me. 

I am proud to be associated with the 
Senator from Minnesota and the Senator 
from Connecticut, and to be 1 of the 3 
principal sponsors of the bill. The most 
important sponsor, who has carried on 
the fight for so long, against great odds, 
is, of course, the able Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. President, I shall not speak very 
much longer. I think the case has been 
established, and that some very effective 
statements have been made. 

This is not the first country in which 
such legislation has been proposed. Hu- 
mane-slaughter laws are now in effect 
in many countries. Humane-slaughter 
laws were adopted in Great Britain in 
1933; in Norway in 1924; in Sweden in 
1937; in Finland in 1934; in Denmark in 
1952; in Switzerland in 1874; and in New 
Zealand in 1948. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the testimony before the House 
committee, which was considering this 
issue in 1957, by Mr. Arnold Mayer, pub- 
lic relations director and Washington 
staff member of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, whose statement I consider to 
be significant. It comes from a man who 
speaks for many of the workers who toil 
in the packinghouses and slaughter- 
houses where millions of animals are 
killed each year for American dinner 
tables; also the statement before the 
same committee by Lieutenant Colonel 
D. J. Anthony, chief veterinary officer at 
the Brierley Hill Packing Plant, at Staf- 
fordshire, England. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF ARNOLD MAYER, PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS DIRECTOR AND WASHINGTON STAFF 
MEMBER OF THE AMALGAMATED MEAT CUT- 
TERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NORTH 
America, AFL-CIO; ACCOMPANIED BY LAR- 
KIN BIRMINGHAM, BUSINESS AGENT, LOCAL 
149, BALTIMORE, MD. 

Mr. Mayer. May I introduce Mr, Birming- 
ham, who is a business agent of our local 149 
in Baltimore, which has a great number of 
packinghouses under contract. 

Mr. PoaGce. We are delighted to have you 
here, Mr. Birmingham. You may proceed 
and we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Mayer. Thank you, sir. 

My name is Arnold Mayer. I am the pub- 
lic relations director and a Washington staff 
member of the Amaigamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America 
(AFL-CIO). 

The AMCBW is a labor union with 350,000 
members, organized in more than 500 local 
unions throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

The AMCBW and its locals have contracts 
with thousands of employers in the meat, 
retail, poultry, egg, canning, leather, fish 
processing and fur industries. 

Basically, it is the function of labor unions 
to fight cruelty of man against man, 
especially in the economic sphere. As 
organizations of workers, the unions’ pri- 
mary purpose is to protect wage earners. 

Thus, through unions, workers guard 
themselves against deprivation and poverty 
by bringing about an ever-increasing stand- 
ard of living. 
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Through their unions, workers provide a 
degree of job security and the machinery 
to handle on-the-job grievances, so that 
they will not be at the possibly capricious 
mercy of foremen and employers. NA 

Also, through their unions, workers pro- 
tect themselves against poverty in old age, 
unemployment, and other eventualities 
which may occur through no fault of the 
individuals involved. 

But organized workers realize that they 
are not a group set off by themselves. They 
know they are part of the entire American 
community. 

Labor unions, therefore, seek to improve 
the conditions of other groups and the en- 
tire community, especially through the sup- 
port of socially beneficial legislation and 
through community activities. 

AMCBW takes part in all of the functions 
of labor unions. In collective bargaining, in 
legislative activities and in community work, 
our union and its local affiliates have sought 
to better the lives of our members, labor, in 
general, and the community and Nation, as 
a whole. 

We fully realize that bettering the lives of 
human beings and preventing cruelty of man 
against man, must have as a corollary the 
prevention of cruelty against animals. This 
is one reason why we appear before this 
committee today in favor of humane 
slaughtering legislation. 

Some of the processes in slaughtering 
cattle, hogs, and other livestock leave a 
great deal to be desired from the point of 
view of humaneness toward animals. 

Today, comparatively inexpensive means 
for correcting this situation are available. 
And, we understand, that these means are 
completely practical. 

Our other reason for supporting the 
humane slaughtering legislation is our con- 
cern for the welfare of the workers in the 
packinghouse industry. More than 100,000 
packinghouse workers are members of our 
union, 

Many of the jobs involved in the current 
process of killing hogs and cattle are 
dangerous, dirty, and nauseating. The 
workers do not like these jobs and generally 
want to be moved to other work in the 
packinghouse. 

Probably the most heartily disliked job is 
the shackling of hogs. Workers must go into 
a small pen crowded with emotionally dis- 
turbed hogs. They must reach down among 
the animals to put a small shackle chain 
around one of the hog's hind legs. The chain 
is attached to a rail and the hog is yanked 
up into the air, and is pulled to the hog kill. 

This operation is not only extremely pain- 
ful for the hog; it also provides considerable 
danger to the worker. The hogs generally 
thrash around. Their hoofs are ” 
Workers are often gouged. Although the 
men wear protective equipment, it is not 
completely satisfactory and injuries are 
common, 

A further danger comes from the great 
deal of dust which the terrified hogs kick 
up. As a result, pulmonary diseases, such 
as tuberculosis and silicosis, are a definite 
health hazard to packinghouse workers on 
the shackling job. 

The cattle-killing operation is not as 
dangerous, but it is still nauseating work 
which is not generally desired. The so-called 
knocking of cattle, whereby a man hits the 
animal on the forehead with a hammer, is a 
physically demanding job. Great effort is 
involved. The pressure of an 8-hour day of 
this work is tremendous. 

Both the shackling and the knocking job 
would be ended by this legislation. And 
packinghouse workers will be happy to see 
them go. 

Our members have had experience with the 
captive bolt gun on cattle and the carbon 
dioxide tunnel for hogs. They have found 
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them both to be effective and to make for 

far better working conditions. 

In the poultry industry, humane slaugh- 
tering legislation will not have much effect 
on the industrial hazards. However, the leg- 
islation will make for some improved work- 
ing conditions. 

Our members have found the electric 
knife, which is already in use in many plants, 
to be a practical and humane means of 
killing poultry. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, we urge the enact- 
ment of mandatory humane slaughtering 
legislation, 

We oppose the sections of any bill which 
allow the interpretation that kosher 
slaughter is inhumane. Such a conclusion 
about the slaughter of cattle carried out in 
accordance with the ritual of the Jewish 
faith is false. 

The ritual provides for the cutting of veins 
with an extra-sharp knife—a process, which, 
according to scientific writings, immediately 
renders the animal insensible. 

Because kosher slaughter accomplishes the 
same purpose as is sought in these bills, that 
is, rendering the animal immediately tinsen- 
sible, it should be listed as a humane means 
of slaughter. 

Mr. PoacE. We are very glad to have had 
you, Mr. Mayer. 

Mr. Birmingham, would you care to say 
something? 

Mr. BIRMINGHAM. No, sir; unless the com- 
mittee would care to ask me some questions 
about the slaughtering end because I have 
had 16 years of actual experience in cattle 
and hcg slaughtering, 

Mr. Poace. I feel the committee has seen 
slaughtering at firsthand. It has probably 
formed its own opinions, as I have, as to the 
present methods, but we are delighted to 
have any opinions from anyone else that 
wants to express them. 

We are delighted to have you with us and 
appreciate your presentation. 

Mr. BRMINGHAM. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Now we will hear from Lt. Col. 
David J. Anthony. 

STATEMENT or D. J. ANTHONY, MRCVS, 
DVSM, FRSH, CHIEF, VETERINARY OFFICER, 
BRIERLEY HILL, AT THE MARSH & BAXTER 
HEADQUARTERS PLANT, STAFFORDSHIRE, ENG- 
LAND 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, my name is David J. Anthony, chief 
veterinary officer at Marsh & Baxter head- 
quarters plant, Staffordshire, England. 

In Britain up to the year 1930, humane 
slaughter methods were only carried out in 
some of the smaller abattoirs, when speed of 
killing was not a prime consideration, 

The weapon used was the captive-bolt 
pistol, which is a mechanical poleax. The 
larger meat producers were opposed to the 
use of the pistol for the stunning of hogs in 
their plants, and the reasons they gave for 
not using it were that it would slow up pro- 
duction and leave more blood in the meat and 
so tend to encourage the growth of spoilage 
bacteria. 

One of the more progressive bacon curers 
first had the German electric stunning 
method tried out in 1929. It was then in a 
very crude and inefficient state. 

A year later a new version was tested, and 
found to be clean, swift, silent, and most 
efficient. Various tests were made by many 
eminent scientists, medical and veterinary, 
and the humane societies approved of the 
methods. Marsh & Baxter adopted it as a 
routine stunner for the smaller animals— 
hogs, boars, sows, calves, sheep, and lambs— 
throughout all their plants in Britain. 

For cattle they adopted the captive-bolt 
pistol, which they had introduced on trial 
at the same time. The result was that other 
meat traders followed suit, and the Humane 
Slaughtering Act of 1933 followed in due 
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course. From that day to this no British 
packer has even wanted to go back to the 
prehumane methods of killing, because after 
20 to 25 years practical experience of pistol 
and electricity, they know they are on a 
good thing. 

The introduction of the gas method at the 
Hormel plant has been followed with great 
interest, and if it was not for the fact that 
the Humane Slavghter Act in Britain only 
specifically mentions a “mechanical instru- 
ment or electricity,” there is no doubt that 
gas plants would have been installed in 
many of our plants. 

As it is, we are now awaiting a modifica- 
tion in our legislation which will allow 
chemical methods also to be used. Lead- 
ing packers, as well as our humane societies, 
are agreed on this, and the Government has 
also indicated its willingness to change the 
law. 

Even so, there will always be use for the 
other methods, where the situation does not 
warrant the expense of chemical installa- 
tions, or the plant is too small. 

Of course, in view of the religious element 
involved in the Jewish and Mohammedan 
slaughter ritual, our laws provide for that by 
complete exemption from the provisions of 
the act, and in most of the public abattoirs 
where ritual slaughter is carried out there is 
a special casting box in use. 

This fixes the beast, enables the whole to 
be turned on its side, with the animal's 
neck extended in a position for the ritual 
slaughterman to do his bleeding, and so 
saves the violent fall onto a concrete floor 
which was once so common a feature of this 


» slaughter method. 


The controversy over humane slaughter 
with which we in Britain were so familiar in 
the 1920’s seems to be largely repeating itself 
wherever new methods of slaughter are in- 
troduced, and I would like to offer a few 
remarks based upon over a quarter of a 
century's experience of the use of humane 
slaughter methods. 

We are told that great damage can be in- 
fiicted by the captive-bolt pistol on the 
animal brain, and so render that article 
unsalable, 

The captive-bolt pistol is just a mechan- 
ical poleax, the bolt being driven by a small 
blank cartridge, instead of the less certain 
muscular action of the axman's arms. 

A blunt hammer blow does not penetrate 
the brain, but it does induce hemorrhage 
beneath the brain membranes just as the 
captive-bolt does. 

We find the captive-bolt does less damage 
to the brain than ever the poleax did. To 
penetrate into the brain the bolt must first 
pass through the outer layer of bone in the 
animal’s skull, and then the inner layer 
forming the roof or cover of the brain cavity 
or cranium, 

The two layers of tough bone slow down 
the speed of the bolt, and it certainly does 
not tear the brain when its end enters the 
brain-box itself. 

Some hemorrhage may be caused in many 
cases, but the greatest damage to the cattle 
brain is done when it is remoyed from the 
brain cavity in the skull by the fingers of 
the slaughterman whose job it is to sever the 
head from the body. 

Throughout the years we have never had 
any complaint from the food-consuming 
public about cattle brains, nor haye we ever 
failed to find a ready sale for such articles 
in our shops. 

The captive-bolt pistol can also be used on 
all the smaller food animals, such as calves, 
sheep, lambs, boars, sows, and hogs, 

It is so used by thousands of small butch- 
ers up and down the land, especially in 
country districts and places remote from 
electric power. 

There are two kinds of cartridge manufac- 
tured for this pistol, one ordinary for the 
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smaller stock, and one extra strong for cat- 
tle and aged bulls. 

We have found no difficulty in using this 
weapon, nor have we ever had any complaints 
from any customer, 

In the early days of electric stunner oper- 
ations and in order to demonstrate that there 
was no injury of a permanent nature caused 
to the animal, I once performed a short sur- 
gical operation upon some adult and aged 
boars, using as an anesthetic nothing but the 
electric current from the stunner. 

This was done in the presence of three 
eminent medical and veterinary scientists. 
The animals operated upon were allowed to 
fully recover. 

About a month later they were slaughtered 
by the electric humane stunner method. 
The organs and flesh were carefully scru- 
tinized for any ill effects, but there was none. 

Veterinarians working independently of 
each other, and in alliance with the phys- 
iological departments of various universities, 
carried out special tests to try and find out 
if electrically stunned hogs bled better than 
hogs without any stunning. 

In each case the muscle blood content of 
the electrically stunned hogs was less than 
that of the nonstunned. The amount of 
blood collected per animal under electric 
anesthesia was greater than that collected 
without humane slaughter. 

The reason was twofold: (a) Not only does 
electric stunning by its effect on conscious- 
ness completely relax the animal and so 
reduce the muscular blood content, but (b) 
the comparative lack of violent reflex move- 
ments after shackling and hoisting enables 
the slaughterman to bleed the animal into 
the proper receptacle. 

In the unstunned hog, the shrieking, ter- 
rified animal hangs by one hind leg still 
fully conscious, kicking and jerking on the 
rail violently. 

When the knife is inserted, the blood 
spurts out and is splashed all over the place, 
much of it drying on the slaughter-pen walls 
and on the slaughterman’s clothing. 

Blood is a valuable byproduct; it can be 
used for blood-sausage, or for cattle food, 
fertilizer; and dried hog serum is a valuable 
source of protein which can be used in man 
in cases of excessive protein wastage due to 
certain kidney diseases. 

Those are only a few of its uses. It is a 
good commercial product, and our plants 
cannot afford the wastage resulting from 
bleeding a nonstunned animal eyen if there 
were no Humane Slaughter Act. 

One of the commonest diseases found in 
the hog lung in our country is virus pneu- 
monia, and in meat inspection this has taken 
the place once held by tuberculosis, thanks 
to the eradication policy which is bearing 
such wonderful results. 

Hog cholera in our country is classed as 
one of the controlled diseases which, like 
foot-and-mouth disease, is to be eradicated 
wherever found. 

The laws about this disease of hog cholera 
are strictly enforced and every veterinarian, 
whatever his job, meat inspection or not, 
must not only report this disease to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 
but the diagnosis must be completely con- 
firmed without doubt from the Central Vet- 
erinary Laboratory of the Government. 

To do this the veterinarian first discover- 
ing signs of disease, say in the course of meat 
inspection, or on the farm, must send to the 
laboratory sufficient evidence to establish a 
complete diagnosis. 

Every veterinarian must therefore be quite 
familiar with this disease in all its stages. 

As a normal rule, hogs coming into bacon 
plants for slaughter are naturally bred for 
that purpose, and appear to the sender to 
be perfectly healthy and able to stand the 
journey. 

When a case of hog cholera is reported by 
a veterinarian in a bacon plant, the disease 
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will usually be in a fairly early stage. He 
may find advanced cases and chronic cases 
in old sows, but the bacon-hog shows an 
earller stage in most of the cases I find. 

It has been said that these cases show 
signs in the hog lungs which might cause 
a veterinarian to confuse hog cholera with 
lesions resulting from excessive use of cur- 
rent in electric stunning. 

Such statements have never been made 
by those of us whose job it is to diagnose 
disease in plants where electric stunners 
have been in use over a quarter of a century. 

I know of no veterinarian in Britain who 
would be so ignorant of the signs of hog 
cholera in the lung as to make the mistake 
of confusing it with electric-stunning hemor- 
rhages. The argument just fails to register 
with us. 

Much play has been made with these tiny 
blood spots which may sometimes be seen 
in hog lungs. The spotting in hog cholera, 
paratyphoid and other diseases is often ac- 
companied by an intense blood congestion 
of the nearest lymph node, so intense as to 
be almost black in color. 

The cholera spots may be anywhere on the 
lung surface, and there is no mistaking the 
pneumonia signs accompanying them. The 
extra oozing of the tiny drops of blood from 
the smaller blood vessels that may occur if 
the time lag between stunning and bleed- 
ing has been prolonged is nowhere capable 
of being confused with hog cholera signs. 

This problem of blood spot, or blood 
splashing, as we call it, cam be produced 
in any stunned animal by prolonging the 
time between the act of stunning and that 
of bleeding. 

In the prehumane slaughter days in Brit- 
ain, the drawing out of the time between 
stunning and bleeding in order to produce 
a blood-splashed carcass was a favored meth- 
od of demonstrators anxious to impress the 
representatives of the humane societies with 
the supposed incompetence of the humane 
killers. 

It is a quite harmless condition, and should 
not occur where the animal has been prop- 
erly stunned and bled. 

To place these instruments in the hands 
of untrained people is really dangerous be- 
cause it can be used to discredit the whole 
humane method of slaughter. 

We therefore insist that there should be 
trained men rather than untrained men on 
the slaughterhouse floor. Efficiency and 
speed demands that and we use an 80-volt 
current applied for a matter of 4 seconds. 

We find that ample to produce complete 
unconsciousness. 

In our plants we find the men welcome the 
introduction of humane slaughter, as it 
means greater efficiency and less fatigue and 
danger for themselves. 

Most of the cattle we slaughter are young, 
good-quality steers that have never known 
what it is to be tied up, and in the case of 
hogs, they are not all as uniform in size as 
we would like, 

We kill a percentage of sows and adult 
boars in the 500 pounds and over deadweight 
category, and we have never found the 
slighest difficulty in getting them uncon- 
scious with the electric stunner. 

Provided the instrument is applied with 
the electrodes of the tongs covering the 
brain on either side, there is no difficulty. 

We find it helps to give the animal a soft 
fall by covering the stunning-pen floor with 
wood, slatted in 6-inch rectangles to prevent 
the animal's feet slipping, and covering the 
lot with some inches of wood shavings. 

As the hogs enter they are so intent on 
smelling these shavings that they take no 
notice of the electric stunner operator or the 
shackler. 

Their snouts go down in such a position 
that it is easy for the operator, standing 
behind and to the side, to snap the tongs 
into position between ear and eye on each 
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side, switch on the current and gently fol- 
low the animal’s fall. 

In the meantime the shackler has already 
hooked the chain to the wheel and the hog 
is away into the bleeding pen in a matter 
of seconds, all in silence, and with no panic 
or excitement. 

We find the wood shavings keep the pen 
smelling sweet. It absorbs urine, and can 
be cleaned out and burnt after each day's 
killing is over. 

Before we had humane slaughter we would 
normally kill at the rate of about 200 hogs 
per hour, but since we have had electric 
stunning we find something wrong if we 
we do not top the 300 per hour mark. 

Our plant is of the American pattern, hav- 
ing been constructed under the supervision 
of an American constructional engineer, and 
naturally we have the American machines in 
use, so that, size for size, we can get a fair 
turn of speed out, using only one hoist at a 
time to get the hogs bled. 

In Britain not only do we control the 
slaughtering of animals by law, but no one 
under the age of 18 years is allowed to do the 
actual slaughtering. 

Licenses are issued by local authorities for 
trained slaughtermen, and these licenses are 
renewable every 3 years subject to good be- 
havior, 

The slaughtering plant itself is also sub- 
ject to license or registration by the authority 
in whose municipal or urban area it is situ- 
ated. 

Government departments draw up model 
bylaws to cover abattoirs, and any local au- 
thority can adopt these bylaws and enforce 
them in their own area if they wish. These 
laws deal with hygiene and the public- 
health aspect in general. 

At the present time Parliament is consider- 
ing some new legislation about the siting and 
construction of abattoirs, and to modify the 
humane slaughter acts so as to allow the use 
of gas, as you have in the Hormel plant here. 

Many of our small packinghouse type of 
bacon-curing plants are ready for the in- 
stallation of the CO, plant, which will prob- 
ably be of the Danish Wernberg type, suit- 
able for plants with little spare space to 
work in. 

How that will work out with a variety in 
size of hogs we do not yet know, but the elec- 
tric stunner will always be needed as a quick 
and efficient standby, in case of emergency, 
and for the plant where the expense of in- 
stalling gas is too much for the firm to bear. 
The captive-bolt pistol will also be used con- 
stantly in our country for stunning cattle, 
until some marked improvement. comes 
along. 

As far as we in Britain are concerned, the 
humane slaughtering of animals has been 
with us for over 20 years, and the newness 
has worn out. Business executives who 
years ago were its bitterest opponents are to- 
day it most fervent advocates, because they 
feel that having found methods which are 
good, and make for increased efficiency, they 
like others to know about it. 

There is no sentimentality about it—they 
look upon it as a business proposition which 
they once opposed, but which they found 
later to be worth while and paying dividends. 

I know of no one in Britain who would ever 
wish to repeal the humane slaughtering leg- 
islation. 

Before I resume my seat, may I be allowed, 
on a personal note, to thank you for your 
courtesy and consideration in allowing a 
stranger thus to address you. 

It is for me a great honor. If it is your 
wish to put some questions to me, I shall be 
pleased to endeavor to reply to the best of my 
ability. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you very much, Colonel 
Anthony. Are there any questions? 

If not, we are very much obliged to you 
for your statement. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Poace. We will now hear from our col- 
league, Mr. Dorn of South Carolina. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Ireada paragraph 
from Colonel Anthony’s informative 
statement: 

As far as we in Britain are concerned, the 
humane slaughtering of animals has been 
with us for over 20 years, and the newness 
has worn out. Business executives who years 
ago were its bitterest opponents are today 
its most fervent advocates, because they feel 
that having found methods which are good, 
and make for increased efficiency, they like 
others to know about it. 

There is no sentimentality about it—they 
look upon it as a business proposition which 
they once opposed, but which they found 
later to be worth while and paying dividends. 

I know of no one in Britain who would ever 
wish to repeal the humane slaughtering legis- 
lation. 


I venture to say that if the Senate 
acts affirmatively today, as the Senator 
from Minnesota and I hope it will, in a 
short time no one in America either will 
desire to repeal the humane slaughtering 
legislation. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks a 
statement I have prepared in support of 
humane slaughter legislation embodied 
in the bill we originally introduced in 
the Senate and which we feel is con- 
tained in the bill which was passed a 
short time ago by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, namely, H. R., 8308. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


It was on April 28, just about 2 months 
ago, that I had the privilege of being the 
leadoff witness at hearings conducted by 
the Senate Agriculture Committee on the 
several proposals relating to humane meth- 
ods of slaughter of livestock. I commented 
in my opening remarks, on that occasion, 
that I have been most sincerely interested 
in the enactment of humane slaughter leg- 
islation since my esteemed colleague, the 
able junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], first introduced such a bill in 
1955. I have been pleased to be his co- 
sponsor, and I have testified at every hear- 
ing on the need for enactment of a com- 
pulsory measure. 

In the House hearings were held, too, and 
after long, patient deliberations, the Poage 
bill was passed on February 4, 1958. It 
was a measure that represented the yield- 
ing of extreme positions by different groups 
in behalf of the paramount objective—a bill 
that would at last provide the impetus for 
acceptance of humane slaughter practices in 
most packinghouses engaged in supplying 
the Government. 

The Senate seemed destined to throw its 
support behind the Poage bill when the 
junior Senator from Minnesota moved on 
the Senate floor to have his bill made iden- 
tical with H. R. 8308, as passed by the 
House. 

Unfortunately, the H. R. 8308 reported to 
the Senate floor is an entirely different ver- 
sion than the bill approved by the House 
of Representatives. That is the simple rea- 
son, Mr. President, that I am supporting 
the motion to enact—in H. R. 8308—the 
moderate, reasonable, and effective bill which 
came from the House of Representatives. 

I believe that the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee has misunderstood the sentiment of 
the majority of the Senate and has dis- 
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regarded the desires of the overwhelming 
majority of the American public. 


A TEPID SUBSTITUTE UNACCEPTABLE 


What the public wants is decisive action 
to end, at some definite date, a cruelty that 
is deeply offensive to our national moral 
code and for which there is no possible ex- 
cuse. The Senate, I believe, will want to 
dispose of this issue, conclusively, as soon as 
possible. 

The many days of extensive hearings have 
amassed testimony which leaves no doubt 
as to what the public wants. That testi- 
mony overwhelmingly opposes a tepid hu- 
mane slaughter law which merely instructs 
the Secretary of Agriculture to study slaugh- 
ter methods for another 2 years, and then to 
bring back to us another bill, which could 
hardly be much different from bills that the 
Congress has already considered and debated 
for 3 whole years. This would be needless 
delay. 

And we would then have to make the 
decision that we can reach, and should 
reach, today. It is clearly apparent that 
the intent and the effect of the bill proposed 
by the Agriculture Committee is only to 
postpone action on the issue before us. The 
proposed study bill is not a humane slaugh- 
ter bill; it is a device to defeat the humane 
slaughter bill that has been sent to us by 
the other House. 

It has been contended that more study is 
needed to determine whether it is practical 
to ameliorate the sufferings of hundreds of 
millions of animals. But that contention is 
sheer nonsense. It is shot full of hypocrisy. 

There is one fact that ought to bring this 
entire debate to a conclusion. It is a fact 
that overwhelms all arguments. 

I refer to the fact that approximately 200 
United States packing plants are already 
using, with satisfaction and profit to them- 
selves, the humane methods of slaughtering 
that the people of our country want to see 
universally adopted. Some of these pro- 
gressive packers have themselves appeared 
before our Congressional committees and 
freely testified that these humane methods 
are practical and profitable. And the testi- 
mony has come from little packers as well 
as from big packers. 


VITAL FACTS FAVOR HUMANE-SLAUGHTER BILL 


I am not relying on the testimony from 
humane societies or women’s clubs when I 
tell you that humane methods of slaughter 
are practical. I am relying on testimony 
given to our committees by official repre- 
sentatives of the American Meat Institute, 
the Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, the National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, and also on testimony given 
by the technical staff of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

There is absolutely no argument about the 
practicality of humane-slaughter methods. 
Every bit of documented testimony presented 
to the Senate Agriculture Committee showed, 
in fact, that humane methods will tend to 
benefit farmers and consumers, as well as 
packers, by eliminating a really sinful waste 
of meat and by improving operating pro- 
cedures. 

So let us not be confused into thinking, 
today, that either the packers or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture actually want to study 
the practicality of humane-slaughter meth- 

S. 


Let me just review for you what the De- 
partment of Agriculture proposes to study. 

A spokesman for the Department of Agri- 
culture told the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee during the recent hearing that he would 
like to have several years to study slaughter 
methods because, he said, he doesn’t know 
what methods are humane. He will try to 
learn if an animal might rather have its 
joints yanked out of place by an electric 
hoist, and might rather have its throat punc- 
tured with a knife while fully conscious, 
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than to be anesthetized by a gas that is 
often used an an anesthetic on human 
beings. 

The Agriculture Department spokesman 
invited Congress to give him a chunk of 
taxpayers’ money, and several years of time, 
to satisfy his doubts about this matter. 
Does this make good sense? 

Can any Senator conscientiously go along 
with this proposal that we authorize a 
2-year research project to determine whether 
anesthetics really relieve pain? 


THOROUGH STUDY ALREADY COMPLETED 


There is not time, here and now, to reca- 
pitulate the entire history of the effort that 
is now at its climax—the effort to achieve a 
simple but enormous moral reform that is 
long overdue. I remind my colleagues, how- 
ever, that the Congress itself has conducted 
much earnest study of the practical prob- 
lems of this issue. A Senate subcommittee 
conducted public hearings in 1956. A House 
subcommittee conducted additional public 
hearings in 1957. The House committee took 
its investigation right into the packing 
plants. Members of the committee made 
unannounced visits to plants that use both 
humane and inhumane methods. Some 
members of the House committee actually 
slaughtered animals themselves, in order to 
be sure that they knew the practical facts 
about the techniques under question. Two 
months ago the full Agriculture Committee 
of the Senate conducted still another public 
hearing. 

Over a period of years we have piled up 
more than 600 pages of printed testimony 
from the best experts that this Nation can 
muster. And the House committee, as I 
said, did a field investigation. 

Perhaps some Senators will think that no 
humane slaughter law should be enacted. 
But those who so feel should cast their votes 
forthrightly against what is obviously de- 
sired by the American public. It is not fair 
to saddle the taxpayers with an obviously 
needless study in order to avoid a clean 
vote on this issue. 

The motion I am supporting will achieve 
a moderate and reasonable reform. The mo- 
tion sponsored by the small majority of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee would sim- 
ply postpone all chance of reform for at 
least 2 years and perhaps for much longer. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER A MILESTONE IN MORAL 
ADVANCE 


I sometimes think that, a century or two 
hence, our descendants, upon hearing of our 
accepted practices in slaughterhouses, will 
look back upon the 20th century with the 
same mingled feelings of dismay, abhorrence, 
and incredulity which we experience on 
reading of convivial crowds at a public exe- 
cution 200 years ago. 

If there is any doubt about that, I would 
suggest that people read the writings, for 
example, of Theodore Roosevelt and his ab- 
horrence of what was done to the vast buf- 
falo herds numbering some 60 million when 
they were slaughtered absolutely, indiscrim- 
inately, and ruthlessly just for sport in the 
years when the Great Plains and the 
prairie were first being settled. Tradition- 
ally, the humanitarian measures that have, 
one by one, become our great body of social 
legislation have followed the voices of per- 
sistent protest which stirred to life our na- 
tional conscience. 

We have taken for granted that the 
eighth amendment of our Constitution pro- 
hibits infliction of cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment upon our citizens. Today, the na- 
tional conscience is asking why we subject 
our animal friends to such cruel and inhu- 
mane treatment. 

If the farmers of this Nation humanely 
treat animals while they are alive, through- 
out the period of thelr growth, and handle 
them to avoid injury and fear, why is it 
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necessary to subject these animals to such 
primitive and cruel treatment for the few 
moments before they are killed and trans- 
formed into meat and meat products? 

I have talked with many of the men who 
work in slaughterhouses, both in my own 
State and elsewhere in the Nation. These 
men, so far as I have been able to observe, 
are among the strong and zealous oppo- 
nents of some of the inhumane methods 
presently employed in slaughterhouses. 
They rebel against inflicting pain upon help- 
less animals, which form the meat products 
of the Nation and thus support the jobs 
on which these men are dependent. But 
the workers in slaughterhouses are not in 
control of the policy of those plants. They 
did not design the cruel front end of the 
production line. They cannot institute new 
methods of slaughter, unless their employers 
so dictate and decide. 

I have had members of the Butcher Work- 
ers’ Union observe t me, “We realize that 
cruel ways of slaughter will only hurt the 
meat industry and promote vegetarianism 
among Americans. We believe that every 
possible humane method of killing should 
be used by slaughterhouses, just as soon as 
it is developed.” 

I have emphasized this point because it is 
my firm opinion that the men working in 
our slaughterhouses are, in the main, among 
the foremost advocates of adopting every 
available humane device for cushioning and 
quelling any possible pain inflicted upon the 
animals which are slaughtered to stock the 
tables and markets of America. 

We have passed laws to prohibit the in- 
humane cruelty to animals on their way to 
market. I can see no reason why the Con- 
gress should not speciy humane standards 
of killing livestock and poultry, in order to 
comply with the moral standards of decency 
and humaneness which are so much a part 
of the great heritage of the United States. 

With respect to the specifically religious 
objections to the bill, I can only say that I 
fully and sympathetically appreciate the 
legitimate concern with which they are put 
forward; but upon considering them fully, 
I do not believe that they are so insur- 
mountable as to force the total abandon- 
ment of all legislative effort to establish the 
principle of governmental responsibility for 
humane methods of slaughter to which I 
have referred. 

In conclusion, allow me to offer two ob- 
servations. First, over the past several years 
research study on this subject has provided 
demonstrable results on which legislation 
may be logically and soundly based. Second, 
the experience of the progressive and ener- 
getic minority among the packers, who have 
introduced to the production line the new 
techniques required for humane methods of 
slaughter, demonstrates its applicability in 
plants of any and all sizes. 

One would think that on the grounds of 
enlightened, humanitarian performance—or 
on the more practical grounds of economy 
and efficiency of operation—only support 
and affirmation would be heard in the plea 
for adoption of humane slaughter legisla- 
tion. I favor substituting the stronger House 
bill in place of the toothless Senate study. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my gratitude to the jun- 
ior Senator from Oregon for his splen- 
did statement and for his fine support 
and for the privilege of being associated 
with him as a cosponsor of the proposed 
legislation. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, a 
letter addressed to Representative W. 
R. Poace, signed by representatives of 
Jewish organizations relating to the leg- 
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islative history of H. R. 8308, as passed 
by the House. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, 
New York, N. Y., February 20, 1958. 
Hon. W. R. Poace, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PoaGce: We are writ- 
ing to you at this time to express our ap- 
preciation for your statements during the 
debate of H. R. 8308 on February 4, regard- 
ing the humaneness of the Jewish religious 
method of slaughtering animals for human 
consumption, At the same time, we wish 
to correct some inaccuracies during the de- 
bate and to clarify possible misunderstand- 
ings of our position on humane slaughter- 
ing legislative measures, particularly with 
regard to one part of the January 29, 1958 
letter from Dr. Leo Pfeffer to you. 

We were pleased to read in the letter of 
January 29, 1958, from Mr. Fred Myers, ex- 
ecutive director of the Humane Society of 
the United States, to you, the statement 
that in the opinion of the Humane Society 
“based upon expert testimony already pre- 
sented to Congress and upon personal ob- 
servation, that the Jewish method of 
slaughter, when performed according to the 
laws of Shechita by a trained and re- 
ligiously supervised Shochet, results in vir- 
tually immediate loss of consciousness by 
the animal and should be legally recog- 
nized as being humane.” It was even more 
gratifying to note your comment in re- 
ferring to Shechita that “ritualistic slaugh- 
tering is, as I see it, when carried out in 
compliance with the Mosaic law, one of the 
most humane methods yet devised” (Con- 
While the hu- 


demonstrated through scientific studies 
conducted by eminent pathologists and 
other authorities in the fields of veterinary 
medicine, anatomy and physiology, it is 
good to know that as a Member of the 
United States Congress who has made a 
study of the subject, you have come to the 
same conclusion and were thoughtful 
enough to state your view on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. 

In response to a question from Congress- 
man JAMES ROOSEVELT, you said “as far as 
I know, there is no group except the Union 
of Orthodox Rabbis that has not agreed 
to these amendments. I may be wrong, but 
I know of no other group that is not in 
favor of these amendments” (CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, p: 1655). You will recall 
that the Rabbinical Council of America and 
the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 
tions of America are opposed to such legis- 
lation. Needless to say, the position of 
these orthodox organizations is not due to 
a lack of concern about cruelty to animals. 
Rather, it stems from the apprehension 
based on the experience in other countries 
that humane slaughtering legislation no 
matter how worded may threaten Shechita 
and may be a forerunner of a movement 
to ban Shechita. 

Referring to the undersigned organizations, 
Congressman Mutrer said during the de- 
bate we “are in favor of and support this 
measure.” |NoTe.—This statement as origi- 
nally made by Mr. Mutter was corrected in 
the revised edition of the Recorp.] This 
statement is inaccurate. As you correctly 
stated, we were opposed to H. R. 8308 in the 
form in which it was originally introduced. 
As stated in the letter from Dr. Leo Pfeffer to 
you, dated January 29, 1958, in its present 
amended form we do not oppose the measure. 
However, while we do not oppose the measure 
as amended, we are not proponents of the 
bill. We are sure you understand and 
appreciate this distinction. 
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Inasmuch as H. R. 8308 is still to be con- 
sidered in the Senate, may we clarify one part 
of Dr. Pfeffer’s letter of January 29 which 
may be subject to misinterpretation. We 
have reference to the paragraph which reads: 

“We understand further that while the bill 
as amended would empower the Department 
of Agriculture to restrict or prohibit shack- 
ling or hoisting of conscious animals in con- 
nection with slaughtering according to the 
ritual requirements of the Jewish faith, it 
does not restrict or prohibit, nor does it au- 
thorize the Department of Agriculture to re- 
strict or prohibit the use of the Weinberg or 
revolving pen, as is used in Great Britain, and 
that such use of the Weinberg pen is a hu- 
mane method of preparing the animals for 
slaughter.” 

We wish to underscore the correctness of 
your statement to the effect that “we want to 
prevent any unnecessary cruelty” ( CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 1657). This applies to the 
preparation of animals for slaughter as well 
as the act of slaughter itself. We have no 
desire to protect methods of handling or 
preparation of animals which may be inhu- 
mane, At the same time, we see no need for 
restricting or banning present methods of 
handling which may not be inhumane. 

To be more specific, while we hold no brief 
for and oppose such forms of shackling and 
hoisting which may be inhumane, it was 
never the intention of the undersigned or- 
ganizations to imply that shackling and 
hoisting per se are inhumane, and, therefore, 
subject to being prohibited in all their forms 
by the Department of Agriculture. We do 
not understand this to be the legislative in- 
tent of your bill. You will recall that Mr. 
Fred Myers, in his letter of January 20, ad- 
vised you that in the amendments since writ- 
ten into H. R. 8308 “we have purposely avoid- 
ed—a detailed description of humane meth- 
ods of handling animals as they are brought 
into position for slaughter, in order to allow 
for future inventions in that field.” 

In any event, whether it may be existing 
methods of handling animals preparatory to 
slaughter, necessary modification of present 
methods, the revolving pen or methods as yet 
to be devised; our position precisely stated is 
that we are opposed to any methods which 
may be inhumane without necessarily ruling 
out existing methods which are or which 
could be modified so as to be humane. 

We respectfully request that you insert 
this letter into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so 
that all who are interested may know exactly 
where we stand in the matter of humane 
slaughtering legislative proposals and how 
much we appreciate your efforts in behalf 
of religious liberty by your support of the 
Jewish religisus method of slaughtering ani- 
mals for food. 

Once again, please accept our deep thanks 
for your cooperation and consideration. 

Sincerely, 
Isaac TOUBIN, 
Executive Director, American Jewish 
Congress. 
Rabbi Davin C. Kocen, 
Acting Executive Director, Rabbini- 
eal Assembly of America, 

Rabbi SIDNEY REGNER, 
Executive Vice President, Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. 
Rabbi Jay KAUFMAN, 

Vice President, Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, 
Rabbi BERNARD SEGAL, 
Executive Director, United Syna- 
gogue of America. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter which I received 
from Mayor Wagner, of New York City, 
under date of June 26, 1958, in support of 
H. R. 8308, as passed by the House. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ciry or New YORK, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
New York, N. Y. June 26, 1958. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: I have had 
brought to my attention a proposal now 
pending before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry of the United States Senate 
to require the use of humane methods in the 
slaughter of livestock and poultry in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. 

May I express to you and through you to 
the entire Senate, my support of legislation 
which will mandate humane methods of 
slaughter in the United States of America, 
I know that any legislation passed by the 
United States Senate will contain within it 
every possible protection which any reli- 
gious faith in our great country may deem 
necessary. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT F. WAGNER, Mayor. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point an editorial 
entitled “For More Humane Slaughter 
Methods,” published in the Montana 
Standard of June 9, 1958, endorsing the 
bill passed by the House and which is 
now being supported by me and other 
Senators. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For MORE HUMANE SLAUGHTER METHODS 

More than half a century ago, the novelist 
Upton Sinclair wrote a potent book called 
The Jungle. He portrayed so vividly the 
conditions in the meatpacking industry that 
a Government commission was named to 
investigate. The upshot of it all was that 
on June 30, 1906, President Theodore Roose- 
velt signed the Meat Inspection Act, which 
brought tremendous reform. 

Since that time, partly under Government 
prodding and partly through what might be 
called enlightened self-interest, the meat- 
packing industry has remarkably improved 
its techniques. The great bulk of the meat 
and meat products served on American 
tables is fresh, sanitary and wholesome. 

Yet though the situation today bears al- 
most no resemblance to that which prompted 
Upton Sinclair's book decades ago, it must 
be said that the industry has lagged in one 
important respect. With some exceptions, 
methods of slaughter are not much more 
humane than they were years ago. 

The public apparently has become more 
aware of this in 1958 than in any previous 
year. In consequence, legislation to im- 
prove slaughter methods may squeeze 
through to passage by Congress this year. 
It would be fitting if the bill were to be- 
come law by June 30, the 52d anniversary 
of the celebrated Meat Inspection Act. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
earlier today statements were made that 
the methods of humane slaughter spelled 
out in the bill were not sufficiently com- 
prehensive. I have before me a state- 
ment made by Mr. Rutherford T. Phil- 
lips, executive director of the American 
Humane Association, before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, re- 
futing very clearly the arguments which 
were made in opposition to H. R. 8308, 
particularly with respect to methods of 
slaughter, I ask unanimous consent 
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that the statement be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF RUTHERFORD T. PHILLIPS, Ex- 
ECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
ASSOCIATION, TO THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


I am Rutherford T. Phillips, executive dl- 
rector of the American Humane Association, 
and I testified in support of S. 1497 and H. R. 
8308 on April 28, 1958. I do not wish to re- 
peat what I said then. However, in view of 
some of the testimony of the opponents of 
these bills, I would like to make the follow- 
ing observations: 

1, It has been repeatedly stated that there 
is confusion about what is a humane 
method. 

The bills, S. 1497 and H. R. 8308, state 
that the following are found to be humane: 
a single blow; a gunshot; an electrical, chem- 
ical or other means that is rapid and effec- 
tive; severing of the carotid arteries simul- 
taneously with a sharp instrument (sec, 2 
(a) and (b)). 

It further states under section 4 (b) that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
designate methods which conform to the 
policy of humane slaughtering at the effec- 
tive date and thereafter at such times as he 
deems advisable. 

This is certainly a fair way of spelling out 
the kinds of methods of producing insensi- 
bility without closing the door on improye- 
ments and new developments. 

It is not to be supposed that the Secre- 
tary will be so strict as to require the im- 
possible result of stunning a thousand ani- 
mals with exactly a thousand blows. Room 
will be left for human error. Good faith 
compliance with the policy is all that anyone 
could require. 

The American Humane Association and 
packers know which existing methods are ac- 
ceptable because some packers have applied 
for, and received AHA seals of approval. We 
also have the experience of the methods used 
in Europe. It is unwise to spell out specific 
methods in the law. This is appropriately 
left to the Secretary of Agriculture who will 
administer the law with the assistance of the 
advisory committee established by section 5. 

2. Another industry objection which has 
been emphasized is the cost of the CO, 
immobilizer. 

This equipment is particularly designed to 
maintain the higher rate of kill in large 
plants. 

The statement of Mr. Liljenquist and Mr. 
Unwin that this is far beyond the financial 
reach of the small packer, is not a valid 
objection to the bill. Hogs may be humanely 
slaughtered by the use of the captive bolt 
pistol. This would have no appreciable effect 
on costs of operation in the small plant 
having a low rate of kill. Mr. Eshbaugh, on 
page 2 of his prepared statement, remarks 
that the Remington Stunner “is now in reg- 
ular use on lambs and hogs in one plant.” 
Mr. Eshbaugh goes on to say, on page 6, 
with respect to calves, lambs, and hogs, “It 
is believed that if regularly supplied with 
animals, one stunning operator can handle 
up to 200 animals per hour through present 
pens capable of handling that number with- 
out stunning. Any considerable increase 
above that figure would require changes in 
layout to include conveyor handling of live 
animals to the stunning position.” 

3. The AHA is surprised at the opposition 
testimony given on Tuesday by representa- 
tives of the Jewish faith. The original text 
of the humane slaughter bill submitted to 
Senator HUMPHREY by the AHA in 1955 con- 
tained a full exemption for Kosher slaughter. 
The present bill, in section 6 spells out that 
exemption to completely exempt both the 
preparation for, and the actual slaughter. 
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Actually in view of section 6, section 2 (b) 
is not needed, but it was placed in the bill 
at the suggestion of some representatives of 
the Jewish faith to make it absolutely clear 
that there was not any implication to be 
drawn from an exemption that the Congress 
felt that Kosher slaughtering was inhumane. 
It is obvious, therefore, that this bill will not 
affect Kosher slaughtering in any way. We 
feel that much of the testimony heard on this 
point was irrelevant to a consideration of 
this bill. 

Furthermore, it is doubtful that this bill 
would have any appreciable effect on Kosher 
slaughtering a3 it applies only to Govern- 
ment procurement. We understand that a 
negligible amount of Kosher meat products 
are purchased by the Government, if any. 
Certainly the bill will not prohibit shechita 
in any part of the United States. 

We sympathize with the concern of those 
who testified, but an analysis of this bill 
shows that their fears are completely ground- 
less. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at this point a letter 
which I sent to Mr. Leo Pfeffer, associate 
general counsel of the American Jewish 
Congress, under date of March 22, 1958, 
and an exchange of letters between my- 
self and Representative W. R. POAGE CON- 
cerning the Pfeffer letter, which are com- 
plementary and supplementary to the 
letter I asked to have printed in the REC- 
ORD earlier. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Marcu 22, 1958. 
LEO PFEFFER, Esq., 
Associated General Counsel, 
American Jewish Congress, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear MR. PFEFFER: I am writing to express 
my own personal gratitude to you and to the 
five leading Jewish organizations cooperating 
with you on the above matter for the 
splendid way in which you have assisted me, 
and members of the House of Representa- 
tives, in working out a solution of the deli- 
cate problem of humane slaughter legisla- 
tion that fully and effectively protects 
Jewish religious slaughtering practices. I 
think you have all done a magnificent job in 
assisting us to draft legislation that would, 
beyond question, protect Jewish religious 
slaughtering practices and would at the same 
time insure the humane treatment of ani- 
mals on which those practices are based in 
the slaughter of animals for food by other 
methods of slaughter as well. 

I realize that the task has been far from an 
easy one and that it is virtually impossible 
to expect unanimity on the part of the Jew- 
ish community in so sensitive a matter. I 
do want to record, however, my own convic- 
tion that the amendments to the Poage bill 
which you were able to work out with the 
humane societies, and which were accepted 
by the House Committee and enacted by the 
House, fully protect Jewish religious slaugh- 
tering and handling of animals (1) by the 
express Congressional recognition of kosher 
slaughter as humane and (2) by the provi- 
sion of the new section VI prohibiting any 
construction of the legislation which might 
in any way interfere with religious slaughter 
or preparation for slaughter. 

It is my considered judgment that those 
groups in the Jewish community who con- 
tend that possible future legislative attempts 
to impinge upon Jewish religious slaughter 
practices would be less likely to succeed if 
there were no humane slaughter legislation 
at all than if the bill which has been passed 
by the House is enacted are, with all due re- 
spect, in error. It seems to me not only ob- 
vious but beyond dispute that it will be far 
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more difficult for any future Congress to 
attempt to interfere with kosher slaughter 
practices in the face of the express Congres- 
sional finding and recognition of kosher 
slaughter as humane contained in the 
amended Poage bill and in the legislative 
history written on it than it would be if 
there were no such express legislative rec- 
ognition and history. And if it had not been 
for your efforts and those of your colleagues, 
Iam wholly convinced that humane slaugh- 
ter legislation would have been passed over 
the opposition of the Jewish community and 
would not have contained the effective safe- 
guards of kosher slaughter practices that 
your efforts have succeeded in writing into 
the Poage bill. 

I also want to acknowledge the copy I 
have received of the February 20, 1958, letter 
of your five organizations to Chairman 
Poace of the House committee, and to re- 
cord to you my own understanding of the 
meaning and intent of the Poage bill as en- 
acted by the House with respect to handling 
of animals prior to kosher slaughter, in 
light of its legislative history in the House 
debate, including your letter of January 29, 
1958, to Mr. Poace, which he introduced into 
the Recorp in the debate, and his ensuing 
remarks agreeing with your views as ex- 
pressed therein. 

To be specific, I feel there is no doubt 
whatever that the clear and correct interpre- 
tation of the bill in this respect, as clarified 
on the floor of the House, is (1) that animals 
must be handied in a humane manner prior 
to kosher slaughter; (2) that any inhumane 
method of handling animals prior to kosher 
slaughter may be restricted or prohibited by 
the Secretary of Agriculture effective on and 
after December 31, 1959, including those 
forms of shackling and hoisting which are 
not humane; (3) that any forms of shack- 
ling or hoisting of animals or other methods 
of handling prior to kosher slaughter which 
are not inhumane may not be restricted or 
prohibited by the Secretary; and (4) that use 
of the Weinberg or revolving pen for casting 
animals prior to kosher slaughter is a hu- 
mane method of handling and may not be 
restricted or prohibited by the Secretary as 
inhumane. 

Such an interpretation of the bill, as to 
which I feel there is no question and which 
I shall be glad to record on the Senate side, 
both in committee and on the floor, should 
fully satisfy your organizations and any oth- 
ers in the Jewish community who fear that 
enactment of the Poage bill by the Congress 
would as a practical matter immediately 
make kosher slaughter impossible. That is 
plainly neither its intent nor its language. 
I am confident that Congressman POAGE 
agrees completely with this interpretation. 
I assure you that I shall do everything in my 
power to have the legislative history of the 
bill in the Senate record this legislative in- 
tent so there will be no doubt about the cor- 
rect meaning of the legislation. 

I trust that this explanation will allay 
some of the fears in this regard which have 
been expressed to me and will further reas- 
sure your organizations and the entire Jewish 
community that the amended Poage bill, if 
enacted into law, will preserve and protect 
kosher slaughter practices, and not harm 
them. Again with my gratitude for your 
help and your contributions to a sound solu- 
tion of a most difficult and vexing problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
HUBERT H, HUMPHREY. 


MarcH 22, 1958. 
Hon. W. R. POAGE, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PoAGE: As you know, 
there has been considerable concern ex- 
pressed in the Jewish community subsequent 
to the House debate on humane slaughter. 
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Several people have been in to see me, voicing 
various fears which I have assured them 
were exaggerated. After considerable 
thought, it seems to me that the most help- 
ful thing I can do here is to send the attached 
letter in an effort to rectify any misinter- 
pretation which some groups may have of 
the bill which was passed by the House. I 
have tried to express what I believed to be 
the correct intention and interpretation of 
the House bill. 

I have not mailed the original of this let- 
ter, because I wanted you to see it first. I 
am hopeful that you will agree that it cor- 
rectly expresses your position and the House 
intent. After you have had a chance to look 
this over, perhaps you might give me your 
reaction over the phone. 

Many thanks for your attention, and con- 
gratulations on the successful job you did 
in handling this bill. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 
Marc 25, 1958. 
Hon. Huserr H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: Your letter of 
March 22 to Hon. Leo Pfeffer was, in my 
opinion, a very fine, very clear, and very 
excellent statement of the effect of the pend- 
ing legislation on humane slaughter. I 
would not want to change the interpretation 
which you placed on this bill. I have met 
with, and talked with, Mr. Pfeffer on several 
occasions. I think he has made a very serious 
and very helpful effort to allay some of the 
fears of some segments of the Jewish com- 
munity in regard to this legislation. It 
seems to me that your letter to him should 
satisfy all of those who can be satisfied. 

I was particularly impressed with the clear 
and effective way in which you pointed out 
that in the absence of legislation of the type 
you and I are trying to get that it will prob- 
ably be far more likely that the Congress will 
pass some type of punitive legislation com- 
pletely ignoring the legitimate requests of 
our Jewish citizens. I think this would be 
unfortunate, but I think it is likewise in- 
evitable. On the other hand, by the accept- 
ance of the Jewish leaders of the very mod- 
erate legislation that we are proposing this 
ill feeling can be avoided. Mr. Pfeffer con- 
tinues to do everything he can to avoid any 
such unfortunate result. I am hopeful that 
you will find it possible to secure favorable 
committee and Senate action on this meas- 
ure in the near future. 

Thanking you for your good work, and 
with best wishes, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
W. R. Poace, 
Congressman, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, fi- 
nally I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a number of edi- 
torials in support of H. R. 8308, and 
objecting to the Senate amendment. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean of 
June 26, 1958] 
THERE Was PLENTY OF Data, SENATOR 

Efforts to get humane slaughter legislation 
enacted have taken a strange turn in a 
Senate committee. 

One measure, passed overwhelmingly in 
the House last February, provides that after 
January 1, 1960, humane methods must be 
used by packers who make contracts with 
the Federal Government. Such methods 
would include instant stunning of animals 
with a mechanical instrument or anestheti- 
zation with carbon dioxide. . 
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Both methods have been used on millions 
of animals by packers who are voluntarily 
humane, but more millions are either ham- 
mered into insensibility or stuck with knives 
and let bleed. 

A great deal has been written about hu- 
mane slaughter and there are a number of 
examples of packers who use more humane 
methods successfully. House discussion 
brought out much information about hu- 
mane methods. 

So it is strange that the Senate Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Committee approved an 
amended bill to require the Secretary of 
Agriculture to draft legislation setting forth 
what constitutes humane slaughtering. 
Chairman ALLEN ELLENDER (Democrat, of 
Louisiana) said there was insufficient infor- 
mation available to write regulations. 

That must have come as a surprise to 
myriad humane societies, women’s clubs, 
church and farm groups which support hu- 
mane slaughter methods. All would have 
been pleased to make available to Mr. ELLEN- 
DER reams and reams of information, includ- 
ing the successful methods used by volun- 
tarily humane packers. 

It is hoped the committee will reconsider 
its action and vote out a bill similar to that 
passed by the House. 


{From the Charlotte (N. C.) News of June 
25, 1958] 


As SUBTLE as A BLOW ON THE HEAD 


To put it bluntly, the humane slaughter 
bill was bludgeoned in the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee last week with the kind of 
vehemence the meatpackers usually reserve 
for dumb animals. 

Rather than approve legislation similar 
to the Poage bill passed by the House of 
Representatives, committee members voted 
for a 2-year “study” of painless slaughtering 
methods, 

Both the American Meat Institute and the 
Department of Agriculture were lobbying 
vigorously for “study” legislation. It is a 
familiar dodge. Similar delaying tactics 
have sentenced great bundles of worthy leg- 
islation to a lingering death in the past. 

The bill is expected to reach the Senate 
floor in July. Its amendment, to return to 
it the effective language of Representative 
Poace's bill, would mark the beginning of 
the end of slaughterhouse cruelties to ani- 
mals in the United States. 

There is no need for any additional 
study of humane slaughtering methods. 
They have already been studied in enor- 
mous detail and perfected with great care by 
United States universities. Painless killing 
methods are in use and, in fact, required 
by law in civilized European countries. A 
few United States packers find these meth- 
ods both economical and efficient. 

It is plainly absurd to postpone action 
in the United States merely to confirm the 
proposition that cruelty is cruel. 

All that proponents of humane slaughter 
legislation want is a system in which the 
animal is rendered quietly unconscious be- 
fore it is killed. It is a reasonable enough 
goal in a civilized society, 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of July 
9, 1958) 


THE SENATE Must SavE HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


Animals can feel pain as keenly as human 
beings and are equally prey to fear and terror. 
But they can’t speak or vote, and therefore 
have no influence in Congress. Which is 
about the only available explanation why the 
humane slaughter bill, after passing the 
House, has been put on ice by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee on the flimsy pretext 
that it requires further study of slaughter- 
ing procedures. 

Futher study. For 30 years this has 
been the excuse advanced for delay by some 
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of the big meatpackers. The House Agri- 
culture Committee made a personal tour of 
the slaughter houses and was immediately 
convinced that changes were necessary. The 
Senators, however, stayed in Washington, 
refusing even to see a film depicting the 
slaughtering of hogs. 

Just what do the advocates of humane 
slaughter want? All they want is the in- 
troduction of methods to render animals in- 
sensible to pain before they are butchered, 
either by electric stunning or by carbon 
dioxide gas. The objection from packing- 
houses seems to be that these methods would 
be too expensive. But one firm that has 
adopted them, Hormel & Co., says that they 
are saving it money. So it would appear that 
humane slaughtering is to the advantage of 
the meatpacker, quite apart from consid- 
erations of common decency. 

Fortunately, supporters of humane 
slaughter are determined not to let the is- 
sue die. They have worked hard for their 
objective, especially in the last 2 years. We 
earnestly hope that the full Senate will do 
something to save this bill as a working 
measure before Congress adjourns. 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) News & Courier 
of June 28, 1958] 


PAINLESS SLAUGHTER 


The humane-slaughter bill was given a 
mercy death in the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee last week. The committee declined 
to approve legislation designed to bring an 
end to slaughterhouse cruelty to animals, 
The members voted for a 2-year study of 
painless-slaughtering methods. 

Maybe the committee believes that the 
people of this country are the dumb animals. 
The subject of humane-slaughtering laws has 
been discussed for years. Either the United 
States does or doesn’t need such laws. A 
Congressional study of this problem is a 
waste of the taxpayers’ money. One of the 
most effective painless ways of killing legis- 
lation in Congress is to study it to death, 


[From the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator of 
June 24, 1958] 


Enp PACKINGHOUSE CRUELTY 


Because comparatively few Americans 
know about the inhumane methods used in 
slaughtering the animals which eventually 
supply their tables with meat, they have 
failed to give sufficient support to legislation 
now before Congress to eliminate unneces- 
sary cruelty in the packinghouses. 

Last week two House measures were de- 
feated in a Senate committee which reported 
out a study bill, instead. The legislation 
sought by adherents of humane slaughtering 
would have established this as the country’s 
public policy, requiring that the Federal Gov- 
ernment and its agencies buy meat only from 
packing plants using humane methods. 

The study bill is obviously a delaying 
measure, asked by the American Meat In- 
stitute and the Department of Agriculture. 
It proposes that the Secretary of Agriculture 
study slaughtering methods for 2 years. 

There is no need for this. The carbon 
dioxide tunnel and a number of types of 
pistols for making animals insensible to pain 
have been fully developed and have been used 
by some leading packers during the last few 
years. 

The humane organizations charge that the 
meat industry's efforts to kill an effective 
humane-slaughter law are strikingly similar 
to the industry's opposition to the Meat In- 
spection Act early in the century. 

There is no point in continuing slaugh- 
terhouse cruelty any longer. There is no real 
economic reason for it. The study bill is 
scheduled to reach the Senate floor next 
month. Advocates of humane methods 
should demand its defeat and restoration of 
the compulsory humane-slaughter bill. 
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[From the Washington Daily News of July 3, 
1958] 


A MERCILESS STALL 


If a member of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee should look out his window today 
and see a small boy tormenting a cat we'll bet 
he'd spring into action. 

But, oddly, the committee as a whole seems 
calm when it is called to their attention that 
grownup boys kill steers, lambs, and pigs in 
painful, bloody, and needless brutality. 

The House passed a much needed humane 
slaughter bill months ago. 

The Senate committee has now tried to 
slit the bill's throat—but substituting one 
which calls for a pointless 2-year study of 
packing methods. Hasn't this condition been 
studied enough? 

This proposal to study for 2 more years 
is a merciless stall. The brutality is proven. 
The economic practicality of humane meth- 
ods has been demonstrated by such pro- 
gressive packers as Cudahy, Hormel, and 
Oscar Mayer & Co., all of whom use efficient 
and painless slaughtering techniques. 

It seryes not the American public—which 
has supported the humane bill by a cascade 
of letters—but the selfish interests of the 
American Meat Institute and the institute's 
pals in the Department of Agriculture, the 
champions of indifference and inertia. 

It might be worthwhile for the committee 
members to take a tax-paid tour of the worst 
slaughterhouses and then think the whole 
thing over, or, better still, take a trip (that 
is, junket) to the many countries where the 
situation that exists here has been outlawed 
for many years. 

The rest of the Senate, we trust, won’t need 
such a bloodshot view to reject this stall and 
to insist that the House bill be brought up 
and passed. 


[From the Toledo Blade of June 30, 1958] 
STALL ON HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


The Senate Agriculture Committee has re- 
ported out a bill directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to study methods of slaughter- 
ing meat animals and come up within a 
couple of years with legislation that would 
set forth what would constitute a humane 
system of slaughter in American packing- 
houses. The committee contends that there 
isn't enough information available to legis- 
late now on the subject. 

We are not impressed with this action or 
the reason for it. For years the humane 
slaughter issue has been thoroughly debated 
and a wealth of information is available. 
Unnecessarily brutal. and clumsy slaughter 
practices have been documented. So has 
the successful use by packers abroad, and 
some in this country, of more effective, rela- 
tively painless modern killing methods. To 
say now that further study appears neces- 
sary is simply a way of postponing action 
on a reform that the humane societies have 
demonstrated is needed and feasible and 
which, we think, has the support of the pub- 
lic behind it. 

The House of Representatives in February 
passed a bill which would compel packers 
who sell meat to the Federal Government to 
kill animals by humane methods. This does 
not go the full length that the humane so- 
cieties would like but they approve it as a 
long step in the right direction. The Sen- 
ate would do well to override its Agriculture 
Committee and enact the law as approved 
by the House. 


{From the Boston Herald of July 12, 1958] 
No TIME For PAIN 

Every day in which the Senate dallies with 
the humane slaughter bill is one more day 
in which animals die cruelly and in pain. 
But after passing the House by an over- 
whelming margin in February, the bill has 
been sidetracked, supposedly because the 
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Senate Agriculture Committee needs time to 
study slaughter procedures. 

The committee required time in 1956, too, 
when the bill met an identical end. A House 
committee then toured slaughterhouses ob- 
serving the methods that prevailed. The 
tour was a horrifying revelation of man’s in- 
difference to the fate of other species. 

The House committee sponsored a bill re- 
quiring the employment of humane methods 
by packers wishing to contract with the 
Government. It was passed by voice vote. 

But in the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
which did no slaughterhouse inspection, the 
Senators refused evn to see a sound film 
graphically depicting routine pig slaughter 
as practiced on more than 80 million pigs a 
year. Instead, by a vote of 10 to 5, they 
passed a “study” bill. 

This means that the Senators, who were 
too squeamish to watch hogs being mas- 
sacred on a screen, could with serenity and 
good conscience condemn millions of animals 
to a ghastly fate. But the bill had this fea- 
ture as amended: The Senators didn't have 
to see the animals die. 

Perhaps it is easier and more pleasant not 
to have the hideous facts of life paraded 
before one. The Ssnators do not have to 
see the wildly rolling eyes of shackled ani- 
mals, the welter of bloody trails, the stagger 
of half-stunned cattle closing with the knife. 
Nor do they have to listen to the screams 
and bellows of animals in agony. Life, in 
fact, can continue on its cheerful round. 

The firm of Hormel & Co., which has 
adopted humane butchering methods, re- 
ports that swift and efficient techniques have 
proved economical. No packer will go bank- 
rupt because humane slaughtering methods 
prevail. But at least 10 Senators are con- 
vinced that all's right with the world and 
business is business. 

[From the Boston Herald of February 7, 
1958] 


ENDING A CRUELTY 


The cruelty of shackling, hoisting, stick- 
ing, and bleeding of fully conscious animals 
is contrary to the moral code of our country. 
While slaughterhouses have been improved 
architecturally, handling methods have been 
modernized and meat-inspection services 
have been streamlined, the method of the 
kill has remained virtually primitive in 
America. 

The new humane slaughter bill passed by 
the House and sent to the United States Sen- 
ate should, however, mark the beginning of 
the end of barbaric slaughterhouse practices. 
This bill, which is long overdue, provides that 
after 1959 the Government will purchase 
meat only from packers who use humane 
methods in all of their plants. The bill 
states as national policy that livestock must 
first be rendered insensible to pain before 
being killed. 

Introduced by Congressman W. R. Poace, 
who has studied the problems of humane 
slaughter at firsthand, the legislation is 
probably not as strong as most humane so- 
cieties would desire. But its moderation acts 
as a sensible reason for approval, and indeed 
may prove to be more effective in the long 
run. 

It provides an incentive for humane 
slaughter rather than a compulsory law, 
which some slaughterhouses might try to 
evade. Over 75 percent of the animals 
slaughtered in the United States are killed 
by packers with Government contracts. It is 
not likely that any firm would want to lose 
this business. Moreover, the possibility of 
economic hardship on smaller firms, which 
caused many Congressmen to initially hesi- 
tate, is now eliminated. 

Humane slaughter methods, in use in 
Europe for over a quarter of a century now, 
have proved eminently economical and effi- 
cient. The Remington humane-stunner, the 
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eaptive-bolt pistol, the Hormel carbon diox- 
ide tunnel, and other cheap and functional 
methods of anesthetizing animals are com- 
pletely feasible, and should have been 
adopted long ago. | 

Let's hope the Senate approves the bill and 
allows the Secretary of Agriculture to invoke 
these methods which are clean, swift, and 
the mark of a truly civilized society. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. This 
will be a live quorum, I may say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Fulbright Martin, Pa 
Allott Goldwater McNamara 
Anderson Green Morse 
Barrett Hayden Morton 
Beall Hennings Mundt 
Bennett Hickenlooper Murray 
Bible Hill Neuberger 
Bricker Hruska O'Mahoney 
Bridges Humphrey Pastore 
Bush Ives Potter 
Butler Jackson Proxmire 
Byrd Javits Purtell 
Capehart Jenner Revercomb 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Carroli Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Case, N. J Jordan Saltonstall 
Chavez Kefauver Schoeppel 
Church Kennedy Smathers 
Cooper Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cotton Knowland Smith, N.J. 
Curtis Kuchel Sparkman 
Dirksen Langer Stennis 
Douglas Lausche Symington 
Dworshak Long Thurmond 
Eastland Magnuson Thye 
Ellender Malone Wiley 
Ervin Mansfield Williams 
Flanders Martin,Iowa Young 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore}, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney] are absent on official 
business attending the 49th Congress of 
the Interparliamentary Union as dele- 
gates at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. HOBLITZELL] are absent because of 
official business having been appointed 
by the Vice President to attend the 49th 
Congress of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, which is open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana will state it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, 
the pending question is on agreeing to 
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the committee amendment, which 
would strike from House bill 8308 all 
after the enacting clause. Is that cor- 
rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I further under- - 


stand that a vote “yea” will be to sus- 
tain the position of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
situation has become somewhat clouded 
because of an exchange of letters be- 
tween constituents and Members of the 
Senate, to the effect that a humane 
slaughter bill which will be effective 
and will contain mandatory provisions 
is called the Humphrey amendment. 
But the situation is that the Humphrey 
amendment is the language of House 
bill 8308 as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, although that language 
would be stricken out if the Senate com- 
mittee amendment were agreed to. 

Therefore, Senators who wish to sup- 
port a humane slaughtering measure 
which provides for rules and regula- 
tions to be established by the Secretary 
of Agriculture will support House bill 
8308, as it was passed by the House of 
Representatives, and thus will vote 
“nay” on the pending question, which 
is on agreeing to the amendment re- 
ported by the Senate committee. 

Senators who favor the making of a 
2-year study of slaughtering practices 
will vote “yea” on the question of agree- 
ing to the committee amendment. 

It is my intention to vote “nay.” 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey will state it. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. If the 
pending committee amendment is re- 
jected, then House bill 8308, as passed 
by the House of Representatives—or, in 
other words, the so-called Humphrey 
amendment—will still be subject to 
amendment, will it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, which is open to amend- 
ment. 

All in favor of the committee amend- 
ment will signify by saying “aye.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
this question I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered; and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (when his 
name was called). On this vote I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], who is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. If the senior Senator from 
Florida were present and voting, he 
would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 


Is there 
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The rolleall was resumed and con- 
cluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from Geor- 
gia {Mr. TALMADGE], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FreaR] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney] are absent by leave of 
the Senate attending the 49th Congress 
of Interparliamentary Union at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCcCLELLAN] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] is paired with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Georgia would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CASE] 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. HOBLITZELL] are absent because of 
official business having been appointed 
by the Vice President to attend the 49th 
Congress of the Interparliamentary Un- 
ion in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] and the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Warkins] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Allott Goldwater Martin, Pa. 
Barrett Hayden ~+ Morton 
Beall Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bennett Hruska O'Mahoney, 
Bricker Ives Russell 
Bridges Javits Schoeppel 
Butler Jenner Smathers v“ 
Capehart Johnston, S.’C. Stennis K 
Curtis Jordan Thurmond “ 
Dirksen Knowland Thye 
Dworshak Langer Wiley 
Eastland v Lausche Young 
Ellender „~ Malone 
Ervin „ Martin, Iowa 

NAYS—43 
Aiken ” Green Neuberger 
Anderson Hennings Pastore 
Bible v Hill Potter v 
Bush Humphrey Proxmire 
Byrd Jackson Purtell 
Carlson ~ Kefauver Revercomb 
Carroll Kennedy Robertson 
Case, N. J. Kerr Saltonstall ~ 
Chavez Kuchel v Smith, Maine V 
Church Long Smith, N. J. 
Cooper ~ Magnuson Sparkman 
Cotton ~ Mansfield Symington 
Douglas McNamara Wiliams p 
Flanders “ Morse 
Fulbright Murray 

NOT VOTING—13 
Case, S. Dak. Holland Talmadge 
Clark Johnson, Tex. Watkins 
Frear McClellan Yarborough 
Gore Monroney 
Hoblitzell Payne 
So the committee amendment was 

rejected. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator 
from Oregon to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
language now in the bill is the House 
language, and there are required certain 
technical amendments, relating to dates 
which need to be changed. The House 
passed the bill at a date considerably 
earlier than this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
necessary for the Senate to be in order 
before we can proceed. The Senate will 
be in order. 

The Senator 
proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the bill there are certain dates which 
need to be adjusted because the time the 
House acted was considerably earlier 
than the action being taken now on the 
part of the Senate. I shall send to the 
desk an amendment to make certain 
corrections, but I should like to explain 
that the bill as it was passed by the 
House required the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on or before June 30, 1953 to 
promulgate the necessary rules and reg- 
ulations to carry out the purposes of the 
act. It is now, of course, late in July, 
1958. Therefore, such a directive must 
be changed. I am suggesting that the 
date be moved up to March 1, 1959. 
This was the suggestion made by some 
of my colleagues who felt that the Sec- 
retary should have adequate time in 
which to make whatever rules and regu- 
lations are desirable. 

Second, Mr. President, the effective 
date of the legislation, insofar as the 
packers are concerned, with respect to 
complying with the requirements ir the 
bill as passed by the House, was Decem- 
ber 31, 1959. While it might be pos- 
sible for that to be done, I do not think 
it would be quite fair in terms of the 
time period between the date the Sec- 
retary sets the regulations and the date 
the packers must comply. Therefore, I 
am suggesting that the date be extended 
to June 30, 1960. This would mean 
there would be about a year and a half 
in which the packers would be given the 
opportunity to adjust their facilities. 
During the same period of time the study 
which was proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee can likewise be undertaken. 

I believe we can thus meet the re- 
quirements of the mandatory provision 
as well as the requirements of the study 
program. 

Mr. President, I offer the necessary 
clarifying and technical amendments, 
and ask that they be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 24, it is proposed to strike out “De- 
cember 31, 1959” and insert “June 30, 
1960.” 

On page 3, line 17, strike out “Decem- 
ber 31, 1959” and insert “June 30, 1960.” 

On page 4, line 8, strike out “June 30, 
1958” and insert “March 1, 1959,” 


from Minnesota may 
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On page 4, line 16, strike out “July 4, 
1959” and insert “March 1, 1959.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order that all Senators may be 
on notice, I should like to have the 
yeas and nays on final passage ordered 
now. Then Senators will be informed 
there will be a yea and nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been requested on 
the passage of the bill. Is there a sufi- 
cient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota that the amendments 
proposed by him be considered en bloc? 
The Chair hears none, and the amend- 
ments will be considered en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing en bloc to 
the amendments offered by the Senator 
from Minnesota {Mr. HUMPHREY], 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment, which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 23, after the period, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Handling in connection with ‘such 
slaughtering which necessarily accom- 
panies the method of slaughter described in 
subsection (b) of this section shall be 
deemed to comply with the public policy 
specified by this section. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS obtained the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. With respect to 
section 6 of the bill, it is my under- 
standing that in the view of some of our 
colleagues section 6 does not completely 
cover what is desired. The language of 
section 6 reads in part as follows: 


To slaughter and prepare for the slaughter 
of livestock. 


The protection would apply to both. 
It is my view and opinion that the lan- 
guage is adequate. I recognize there is 
a difference of opinion. There was a dif- 
ference of opinion expressed in the other 
body. 

I have no objection to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York. It seems to me the amendment 
will offer an opportunity, in conference, 
to clarify this point beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator explain for the information of 
the Senate the purpose of the amend- 
ment and what it would do? 

Mr. JAVITS. I was going to suggest 
that normally one would sit down after 
such a pleasant reception, but in this 
case I do not feel I have any business in 
so doing. This is a matter of deep feel- 
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ings of many people, as those who lis- 
tened to the debate have heard. 

Insofar as one can, under the existing 
parliamentary situation, I am trying to 
go some distance toward allaying the 
fears of those who may entertain fears. 
I hope the Senate will understand the 
fundamental situation. 

First, my amendment proposes that 
not only slaughtering but also handling 
should be encompassed within the ex- 
emption. That was not by any means 
clear, and it is not clear as a matter 
of religious law that handling is reg- 
ulated by the Jewish practice of shehitah, 
as is slaughtering. Nevertheless, one is 
so intimately connected with the other 
that I do not believe the legislative in- 
tent, which I think is clear both in this 
body and in the other body, would be 
fully realized unless the exemption were 
complete. I feel this is the fundamental 
intention of the Senate and of the other 
body. Hence, I am trying to articulate 
in words a complete exemption, in terms 
of those who will not eat meat unless it 
is slaughtered by ritualistic practices, in 
order to protect the practice rather than 
to concentrate strictly upon the letter of 
the rabbinical law which might be in- 
volved. . 

As I say, I think that is the funda- 
mental disposition of the Senate. 

As to the essential question involved, 
let us all understand the Jewish practice 
with respect to slaughtering. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the Cham- 
ber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator wiil suspend until there is order 
in the Chamber. 

The Senator from New York may 
proceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the prac- 
tice in respect of slaughtering which is 
called shehitah has had for centuries the 
sanction of Jewish law which was pre- 
mised upon humaneness. Few Members 
were present in the Chamber, unfortu- 
nately, when I explained the matter in 
great detail earlier. Suffice it to say, as 
early as the time of Moses, the Bible re- 
ports that Moses had his first altercation 
with the Egyptians of his time because of 
their cruelty to domestic animals, and 
that one of the reasons the Lord loved 
Moses, according to the Old Testament, 
was his kindness to animals. So the 
practice came down in terms of law with 
respect to a method of slaughter, long 
before such a thing was thought of by 
other peoples. It was a method of 
slaughter which was humane, surrounded 
with careful preparation of the knife and 
a perfectly amazing understanding of 
anatomy, in terms of the days in which 
this practice came about. The pro- 
cedure, as well as anybody could devise, 
was quickly and without pain to kill the 
animal to be slaughtered. The men who 
practiced this art were either so trained 
as to be qualified as rabbis, or were ac- 
tually rabbis. A very careful check was 
made upon the duration of the license 
they had to practice the art. 

The important thing is that repre- 
sentatives of the Orthodox groups who 
testified before the committee had very 
deep convictions on this subject, repre- 
senting the tradition of centuries. The 
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conviction is this: It has been the tradi- 
tion for centuries that the first area of 
suppression of Jews has always been the 
area of suppressing the ritualistic 
slaughter practice. This goes back cen- 
turies, and reached a climax in the pe- 
riod of Adolf Hitler, when among the 
first things tackled in order to suppress 
Jewish life was the Jewish practice of 
slaughtering. 

In other days—and even today—agi- 
tators and demagogs of one kind or an- 
other, in their drive against the ritual- 
istic slaughter, have identified them- 
selves with humane slaughter, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, the method of kosher 
slaughter itself is highly humane. That 
was the effect of the testimony before 
the committee. 

The Orthodox groups feel that the 
very essence of our society is religious 
freedom. The moment the Government 
is on the positive or negative side, we 
are capable of impairing the complete 
freedom of the practice of religion. 
Some Government inspector, some GOV- 
ernment regulation, some intrusion, even 
on the negative side, will manifest itself 
with respect to the practice of this free- 
dom. 

That is why I voted as I did upon the 
question before us, in the hope that the 
intervening period of time could be de- 
voted to careful study and analysis, 
which would satisfy the deeply held con- 
viction of a small minority. Neverthe- 
less, small minorities in this country 
are very dear to us, and we exert our- 
selves to help them. 

Now we come to the essence of the 
proposal of the Senator from Minnesota. 
The bill contains provisions with respect 
to kosher slaughter both in section 2 and 
section 6. Section 6 is a broad state- 
ment of principles. Section 2 is the spe- 
cific operation of the law in respect to 
the mechanics of humane slaughter, as 
defined by the bill. 

The bill does not deal with handling. 
As a matter of fact, the exchange of 
letters which appears in the House 
Recorp, and which may appear in the 
Senate Recorp—I do not. know exactly 
what the Senator from Minnesota placed 
in the Recorp—demonstrate that han- 
dling was not within the contemplation 
of the authors of the exempting amend- 
ment in the other body—at least, not to 
the extent that it was translated into 
the language of the bill. Therefore, 
faced with the parliamentary situation 
that was before us, in the endeavor to 
make the exemption crystal clear, I 
have offered this amendment, which the 
Senator from Minnesota has very gra- 
ciously accepted. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE cf New Jersey. First of all, 
I express my thanks to the Senator from 
New York and my appreciation of the 
generosity and understanding of the 
Senator from Minnesota in agreeing to 
accept the amendment, which I heartily 
support. 

I have prepared an amendment, which 
is at the desk, to accomplish the same 
purpose. It is an amendment to section 
6 of the bill. I feel that, as a technical 
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matter, it would be desirable to adopt 
not only the amendment of the Senator 
from New York to section 2, but my 
amendment to section 6, to make it very 
clear that nothing in section 6, which 
is a little fuzzy at present, conflicts with 
this exemption. 

Therefore, I ask the Senator from 
New York to permit me to join to his 
amendment my amendment to section 6; 
and I ask the Senator from Minnesota 
if he is willing to accept the joined 
amendments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the first place there is no need of any 
amendment at all. Second, there is less 
need of amending the bill twice. I be- 
lieve that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is directed to the 
proper place, if we need an amendment. 
Section 6 is the clause specifically aimed 
at protecting religious freedom. It pro- 
vides as follows: 

Sec. 6, Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to prohibit, abridge, or in any way 
hinder the religious freedom of any person 
or group to slaughter and prepare for the 
slaughter of livestock in conformity with 
the practices and requirements of his 
religion. 


That is a clear protection. If there 
is need for further clarity, it seems to me 
that it should be in section 6, and not in 
section 2. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New York 
yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I feel that 
it is proper to amend the bill, and per- 
haps most desirable to amend section 6, 
to make it clear that the exemption there 
granted refers not only to the practice 
of ritualistic slaughter, which, as the 
Senator from New York has pointed out, 
is specifically prescribed by religious law, 
but also to the preparation and handling, 
such preparation being perhaps not so 
clearly prescribed by religious ritual. 
Therefore section 6 should be amended. 

However, I feel, as does the Senator 
from New York, that there is nothing 
wrong about making it clear in section 2, 
the enacting section, that such prepara- 
tion and handling are exempted. So I 
hope the Senator from Minnesota will be 
willing to take these two amendments to 
conference. 

Mr. JAVITS. That would be satisfac- 
tory to me. In the conference process 
the details could be agreed upon. The 
legislative intent would be very clear if 
both amendments were accepted. If the 
Senator from Minnesota is willing, I am 
glad to accept the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey as a part of my 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Some of my col- 
leagues on this side of the aisle are of 
the opinion that the amendment is not 
needed. I stated earlier that the express 
intent was spelled out in section 6 of the 
bill. What I believe to be the legislative 
history of the bill was developed quite 
adequately in the other body, and in our 
earlier discussions in the Senate. I un- 
derstood at that time that no amend- 
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ment would be offered. I have no par- 
ticular personal objection to the amend- 
ment, but there are those who feel that 
it would clutter up the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
unanimous consent would be required to 
join the two amendments, because they 
relate to different sections of the bill. 

Does the Senator from New Jersey de- 
sire to ask unanimous consent that that 
be done? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that my 
amendment be added to and made a 
part of the amendment of the Senator 
from New York, with his consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from New York that, as one of the 
members of the committee who voted to 
support the original bill, which is spon- 
sored and supported by the Senator from 
Minnesota, I thought the provisions of 
the bill amply protected religious ritual; 
and until the Senator from New York 
raised the question, I still thought so. 

Furthermore, I felt that the addition 
of any amendments to the bill might 
delay its final passage, even if it did not 
obstruct final passage. 

However, since the Senator from 
Minnesota has already brought about a 
change in the Senate committee version 
of the bill, I can see no harm in adding 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
York, if he feels that it is needed to 
protect the religious ritual of the Jewish 
people. I see no objection to it, and will 
vote for it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. I concur in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York, and also the amendment referred 
to by the Senator from New Jersey. 

I know that many Orthodox Jews are 
greatly concerned over what interpre- 
tation might be made in the future with 
respect to the ritual in connection with 
the slaughtering of animals. If the only 
objection to the Senator’s amendment 
is that it is already provided for in the 
bill, I can see no objection to either the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York or the amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey. I hope the committee 
will accept both amendments. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to page 245 of the hearings, 
where Senators will find a letter ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. The 
letter is signed by R. L. Farrington, gen- 
eral counsel, United States Department 
of Agriculture. The last sentence reads: 

For the reasons heretofore indicated, how- 
ever, there is serious question whether the 
exemption would extend to the handling of 
livestock in connection with slaughter when 
the livestock products are intended for 
other purposes. 
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In an exchange of letters between the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPH- 
REY] and representatives of Jewish 
groups—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmirE in the chair). The Senator 
from New York will suspend until the 
Senate is in order. Senators will desist 
from conversation. The Senate will be 
in order. 

The Senator from New York may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Im an exchange of 
letters between Representative Poace 
and the same groups the point was con- 
stantly made that handling was not in- 
cluded, but that the provision related 
to ritualistic slaughter. I divine the 
feeling that the exemption should be 
made complete in terms of the people 
who feel very deeply about shehitah 
slaughter, for reasons of tradition, as I 
explained earlier. 

The purpose of my amendment and 
the purpose of the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey, which I wish 
could be accepted as a part of my 
amendment under the parliamentary 
situation, is to make that exemption 
complete. There is no question about 
that. I believe that is what we want to 
do and what we ought to do today, in all 
fairness and based upon the testimony 
before the committee as to the humane- 
ness of this method of slaughter. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe I should yield 
first to the Senator from Rhode Island. 
Then I shall be happy to yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. PASTORE. I wish to compliment 
the Senator from New York for the 
splendid way in which he has stated his 
position. He has done it with clarity 
and simplicity and with great sincerity. 
A great many people in my State have 
spoken to me of their very strong con- 
victions about this matter. When we 
begin to legislate and reach out and 
seem to touch, whether it be by impli- 
cation, inference, or otherwise, the sensi- 
tivity of religious groups in their belief, 
we ought to be very careful that we do 
not offend anyone. 

I believe the suggestion which is being 
made by the Senator from New York is 
fair. If it is redundant in any way, cor- 
rection can be made in conference. All 
the Senator from New York is suggest- 
ing is that the two amendments be 
taken to conference. If it is felt that 
the bill does not put the proper umbrella 
over the convictions of a certain group, 
or groups, who sincerely believe in their 
religious rituals, I see no harm in ac- 
cepting the amendments and taking 
them to conference. If the matter needs 
clearing, it can there be made abun- 
dantly and effectively clear. We will 
have made a legislative record whereby 
there will be no doubt in anyone’s mind 
that we have no intention of offending 
anyone in his religious convictions. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 
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Mr. THYE. As one who served on the 
subcommittee and who conducted some 
of the hearings when representatives of 
religious groups were before the com- 
mittee and stated their objections to 
certain provisions of the bill, which tes- 
timony brought about the committee 
amendment to the bill, I can say very 
frankly that one reason for my support- 
ing the committee amendment was sim- 
ply that it seemed to me the bill, with- 
out the committee amendment, con- 
flicted with the religious convictions of 
some people in the country. The foun- 
dation strength of these United States 
is the respect we have for one another’s 
religious convictions. I for one would 
never vote for any legislative enact- 
ment which would in any sense offend 
the religious conviction of any person. 
It was for that reason that I supported 
the committee amendment. 

The other reason was that there is 
not sufficient information available re- 
lating to the captive bolt pistol as a 
method of rendering an animal sense- 
less. I know enough about the handling 
of livestock to be aware that anyone 
who undertakes to make an animal 
senseless with a captive bolt pistol has 
a job on his hands. I am referring to 
the pistol, and the problem of trying to 
get the pistol aimed at the head of an 
animal in a chute, when the animal has 
already become excited because of being 
driven into the chute. 

I sat in two subcommittee meetings 
when I was the only Senator present, 
and I conducted the hearing when more 
than 20 rabbis begged the committee 
not to take any action which would im- 
pinge on their religious convictions. I 
felt we were justified in reporting the 
committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota will suspend 
until the Senate is in order. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota cannot be heard. 
Senators will desist from conversation. 
The Senator from Minnesota may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. THYE. For that reason also I 
supported the committee amendment. 
The Senator from New York is asking 
only for what is proper. He is asking 
that the proposed amendment be taken 
to conference. It is not right to give 
a great many people the impression that 
what they have been taught in their 
religious beliefs is being placed in jeop- 
ardy by a legislative proposal passed by 
the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to have 
the attention of the Senator from Min- 
nesota and the Senator from New 
York. I may be treading where angels 
fear to tread; but I am no angel. I 
voted against the committee amend- 
ment because I believe the record on 
the bill is a very complete one. The 
basic controversy seems to be over the 
issue which has been mentioned by the 
Senator from New York. I wish to 
raise two questions in regard to it, in 
order to have his advice and counsel 
before I vote on the amendment. 
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We all know that representatives of 
the Orthodox Jewish faith have con- 
ferred with many of us. We have be- 
fore us not only a question of their deep 
religious beliefs, but also the question 
as to what is humane slaughter. 

I believe it goes without saying that 
basic in the Jewish faith is a tenderness 
and a kindliness and a humane attitude 
toward dumb beasts. There is cer- 
tainly no basis for any assumption that 
the Orthodox Jewish religion seeks to 
use any method of slaughter which in 
our day would be considered inhu- 
mane. 

I may say to the Senator from New 
York that the question which has been 
raised by some Orthodox rabbis with the 
senior Senator from Oregon in regard 
to an exemption, may seemingly give 
the impression, although false, that this 
group of Jews is seeking some sort of 
exception to humane slaughter. I be- 
lieve we ought to keep the record per- 
fectly clear on this question, because I 
know that no greater disservice could 
be performed by us to the Orthodox 
Jews of America than to let legislation 
go through the Senate which offers a 
basis for the allegation that we have 
provided the Orthodox Jews with an 
exception to a humane slaughter bill. 

I do not believe we can stress that 
point too much. The record ought to 
be crystal clear on that point. Re- 
cently as this afternoon some Orthodox 
rabbis expressed to me their great con- 
cern about it. It is true that they 
wished to postpone the consideration of 
the bill for further study. However, as 
a legislator I must come to a decision 
this afternoon as to whether we have 
sufficient facts in the record on which 
to base our decision whether the bill 
should be passed or defeated—either 
one, depending on the will of the 
Senate. 

I am satisfied we have the record, and 
we ought simply to come to grips now 
with the one issue which seems to me is 
the stumbling block in the path of the 
thinking of many of us. If the amend- 
ment provides an exception for the Or- 
thodox Jews of the country, so far as 
humane slaughtering is concerned, I 
shall vote against the exception because, 
as a matter of public policy, in my judg- 
ment, we should pass legislation that 
provides for humane slaughtering every- 
where in the United States. 

I do not accept the notion that reli- 
gious freedom entitled anyone to in- 
dulge in inhumane slaughtering prac- 
tices. But I am satisfied that the bill as 
worded, although it will be strengthened, 
if I understand the purpose of the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York correctly, protects the Orthodox 
Jews in their present ritual, in that their 
present ritual conforms to the humane 
slaughtering criteria of the bill. I desire 
to be advised as to whether I am right 
or wrong about that. 

That leads me to the technical 
slaughtering question, about which I am 
not well informed. I should like to have 
either the Senator from New York or the 
Senator from Minnesota, or some other 
Senator, advise me in regard to it. Am 
I correctly informed that under the rit- 
ual of the Orthodox Jews there is a deep 
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belief that in order to meet the slaugh- 
tering requirements, which for centuries 
have been traditionally a part of the 
faith and for which there are some very 
interesting historical background rea- 
sons, the animal should be bled to death; 
and that under the bill, the bleeding 
could still take place, but there would be 
a requirement that the animal first be 
stunned? In other words, that the 
bleeding take place while the animal is 
in a stunned condition, and that, there- 
fore, technically the ritual requirement 
of the Orthodox Jewish faith is met un- 
der the bill. 

As I understand, the Senator from 
New York seeks only to make that 
understanding perfectly clear by his 
amendment, and the amendment does 
not, in effect, make an exception for 
the Orthodox Jews in relation to other 
slaughtering methods in this country. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the testimony before 
the committee is evaluated, the case is 
made by the Orthodox Jewish group cit- 
ing ample scientific evidence that the 
method of slaughter in which they en- 
gage is already humane as indeed it 
must be to be in accord with the philos- 
ophy on which it is based. This was 
the basis, as I understand, upon which 
the committee in the other body acted. 

I assume it is the basis of the record on 
which the Senate has acted. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? Has the Senator from 
New York finished? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have not finished, but 
Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator from 
New York. 

In the committee hearings, when the 
question was raised whether it was more 
humane to bleed an animal to death 
than it was to try to stun it before the 
bleeding, neither the veterinarians nor 
anyone else was able finally to deter- 
mine which was the more humane 
method. 

I went into the committee room with 
an open mind and sat through the ex- 
tensive hearings. I was shown a captive 
bolt pistol. Any Senator who has han- 
dled livestock and has endeavored to get 
in front of an animal’s head when: the 
animal has already been excited by han- 
dling in the various chutes through 
which it is necessary to drive it, and 
then takes a captive bolt pistol and tries 
to strike the head of the animal, knows 
he has to pull the trigger. If he pulls 
the trigger at the time the animal turns 
his head, and happens to hit the animal 
in the eye or upon the ear or somewhere 
else, what has he done? Has he 
stunned the animal? No; he has in- 
censed or crazed the animal. 

Which is worse? To let a man who 
has become quite proficient at swinging 
a hammer hit the animal with a sledge- 
hammer, and have just as good a chance 
of hitting the target of the head of the 
animal, or to let him try to use a pistol 
which has a captive bolt, and actually 
try to shoot the animal in the fore- 
head? 

After sitting through the hearings, I 
have finally arrived at the conclusion 
that I am not certain whether the cap- 
tive bolt is the proper way to stun an 
animal, 
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I know the gas chamber is a proper 
way, so far as concerns what the animal 
looks like when it comes out of the 
chute, because I have stood in the 
Hormel plant in Minnesota and watched 
animals come into the building and be 
conveyed to the chamber. I heard no 
sound. I saw the animal come out at 
the other end of the chute, lying as 
senseless as an ear of corn or a cord- 
wood stick. 

I do not know what happened in the 
mind of the hog in the chamber. I know 
I did not volunteer to follow the hog in 
there, because I was not certain what 
my own reaction would be inside the 
chamber. I do not know what the hog’s 
was. The veterinarians did not tell us 
what the hog’s thoughts were while it 
was going into the chamber. 

All of those were questions as to which 
I could not make up my mind. I finally 
came to the conclusion that since there 
were 30 rabbis in the hearing room, all of 
them excited, not knowing whether they 
could accept the language because they 
did not know whether it would interfere 
with their religious convictions or not, 
I would not be the one who would disturb 
that particular group of people in this 
land. 

Then, when I asked the veterinarians 
which was the proper way of making an 
animal senseless, they could not answer 
me. 

So the best I could do was to set a 
positive time in which the industry would 
have to determine the method by which 
they intended to make the animal sense- 
less, and in a manner which would satisfy 
a certain Jewish body’s religious convic- 
tions. 

That was why I voted asI did. I have 
answered more mail on the question of 
humane slaughter than I have on mutual 
security or military appropriations in the 
course of the past months, I expect to 
answer many more questions on humane 
slaughter in the future. 

Iam simply saying that the foundation 
upon which the strength of America was 
built is that we respect one another’s 
religious convictions, and that we will not 
in any sense disturb or jeopardize any 
person’s right to worship God in the way 
he learned to do it at his mother’s knee. 
I am not one who wishes to interfere with 
the practice of his religion by anyone 
who worships God as he learned to do it 
at his mother’s knee. 

That is why I voted for the committee 
amendment. It is only a matter of less 
than 18 months until the industry must 
decide what it will do or else be compelled 
to act. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to finish my reply to the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

I think the groups in this particular 
area which appeared and testified in 
opposition did not feel they could accept 
any bill which did not contain such an 
amendment as I have offered. Their po- 
sition was clear and precise. The min- 
ute the Government intruded into this 
problem, they felt there was an impair- 
ment of their exercise of religion. That 
was the situation we faced up until 
about 20 minutes ago. Now the Senate 
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has expressed itself in correlation with 
the House. 

Now the very same groups will not 
have an opportunity to appear and tes- 
tify before the committee again. The 
bill will roll right into conference from 
here. Therefore, I am trying, I assure 
my colleague—it is not a happy job—of 
my desire to keep all the doors open, so 
that in the conference, at least, what 
might have been done in the committee 
room will be capable of accomplishment. 

If my amendment shall not be ac- 
cepted, then the provision will stand 
exactly as it is. 

Those to whom I have reference have 
not even addressed themselves to 
whether the bill is satisfactory. The 
only thing we have is an exchange of 
correspondence in which A asked B, to 
wit, the author in the other body, 
whether this language is acceptable, and 
B said “No.” 

I could not even get them to tell me 
the amendment was satisfactory. All I 
am trying to do is to give the conferees 
an opportunity to consider the matter, 
now that the group in question must 
cope with the reality of the situation, so 
that the parliamentary situation will 
not foreclose them. 

If anyone can think of a better pro- 
cedure, I shall be delighted to have him 
state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PRrOXMIRE in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from New York yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First of all, let us 
get the record straight. The bill as 
passed by the House of Representatives 
will not be operative until 18 months 
have passed. The study bill would have 
been operative in 2 years. So the differ- 
ence is only 6 months. 

Furthermore, the Department of Agri- 
culture has had years in which to make 
the study. Nevertheless, those who have 
been objecting to the bill ask for more 
time for study. Two years ago, when 
we were considering a bill which pro- 
vided for 5 years of study, the opponents 
of the pending bill were even opposed to 
that proposal. 

Furthermore, in response to the ques- 
tion asked by the Senator from Oregon 
let me say that subsection (b) of section 
2 is an affirmative finding by the Con- 
gress, to the effect that the slaughtering 
method known as kosher slaughtering 
is a humane type of slaughtering within 
the statement of public policy set forth 
in the bill. Testimony on that subject 
has been taken; and in that connection 
I refer my colleagues to the testimony 
taken in 1956, as set forth on pages 142 
through 145. That testimony was given 
as a result of scientific study. 

So, when some say they have not 
heard anyone comment on whether the 
kosher method of slaughtering is hu- 
mane, let me point out that there is no 
denial that there was presented before 
the committee testimony that that 
method of slaughtering, as described in 
subsection (b) of section 2, falls within 
the modern definition of humane 
slaughtering. 
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Of course, no method of slaughtering 
is particularly kind; the question is one 
of degree. 

But in the case of the amendment 
which is being offered, I believe it should 
be noted that section 6 of the bill does 
not apply only to the Jewish faith; in- 
stead, it applies to any religion or any 
religious faith, and it provides an excep- 
tion based on the fact that Congress 
simply cannot make a law which would 
deny religious freedom, for such a law 
would be unconstitutional. 

Therefore, section 6 is an expression 
of intent, so as to make perfectly clear 
that there will be no infringement at all 
upon religious freedom, since an in- 
fringement upon religious freedom would 
be unconstitutional. 

So the bill contains an affirmative find- 
ing in favor of kosher slaughtering, al- 
though no exemption is given to it as 
such. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. But, first— 
so the Senate will understand my objec- 
tive; and apparently the Senator from 
Oregon does understand it, regardless of 
whether he agrees with me—I should like 
to read my amendment, as follows: 

Handling in connection with such slaugh- 
tering which necessarily accompanies the 
method of slaughter described in subsection 
(b) of this section shall be deemed to comply 
with the public policy specified by this sec- 
tion. 


In short, I, myself—and I say this 
honestly—I have not received any help; 
I have not even had the help of the 
groups which this amendment is de- 
signed to help—I drafted a provision 
which I hope will keep the door open, so 
the enforcement will be confined to the 
enforcement of what I believe this body 
and the other body intend. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say that I never 
would be a party to a restriction of a 
religious faith. But I respectfully dissent 
from one comment the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] made, 
namely; that it would be unconstitu- 
tional to prohibit a religious practice. 
Certainly that is not the case, at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If I said that, I 
was in error, I admit. 

Mr. MORSE. Under the Constitution, 
any interference with a religious faith 
is prohibited. 

Certainly I have no desire to interfere 
with kosher slaughtering methods. I 
merely raise the point of whether the 
bill, as it came to us, and the Senator 
has cleared up the point for me, covers 
kosher-slaughtering methods, Now that 
point has been cleared up. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Next, I ask whether an 
exception was requested. If that point 
has already been covered, then I raise 
the policy question of whether it is wise 
to seem to give the impression that we 
would be making an exception. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor’s point is quite valid. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam glad to yielc to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to ask the 
Senator from New York two questions: 

First, did the Senator from New York 
present or submit the amendment, or did 
anyone else submit a similar amendment, 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, when the committee was trying 
to wrestle with this matter? 

Mr. JAVITS. The answer is “no”; 
and in extenuation of my position, I can 
only refer to the frank explanation I 
have given to the Senate; namely, that 
one who tried to handle this matter 
could not obtain help from anyone else. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I understand. 

Certainly the Congress has been wres- 
tling with this problem for many years; 
this is not the first time it has been 
encountered. 

Furthermore, in the Department of 
Agriculture the problem has been wres- 
tled with for round after round after 
round. 

Does the Senator from New York know 
whether Orthodox Jews, in their testi- 
mony before the committee, stated that 
they could not find words to express the 
exact desire they have had in reference 
to this matter? 

T think the chairman of the committee 
has so testified; and I believe that is so. 

I only say to the Senator from Min- 
nesota and to other Senators who may 
be interested that if they wish to kill 
the bill, this is a good way to start 
killing it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope the Senator 
from New Mexico understands that I do 
not want to kill the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course I realize 
that. 

At one time I intended to vote for the 
committee amendment. However, I be- 
lieve that the Senator from Minnesota 
and the Senators associated with him 
have come up with a provision which 
offers as good a solution—in other words, 
to provide that the study be made for 18 
months, rather than 2 years. 

At one time I had the delicate respon- 
sibility of trying to operate every 
slaughterhouse in the United States, 
because at that time the Government 
had taken them over and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture operated them. I 
found that a great many religious prac- 
tices were involved. 

I do not care to be in the position of 
having to arbitrate a fight between 2 
religious groups, because that would be 
worse than trying to arbitrate a fight be- 
tween 2 brothers. 

I say that we should either pass this 
bill as it now stands or recommit it, for 
further study. 

Everyone who has tried to arrive at an 
acceptable legislative provision in con- 
nection with this matter has found it 
impossible to find words upon which all 
the groups involved would agree. I 
imagine that thousands of such attempts 
have been made; and each time one 
group or another has refused to accept 
the language proposed. 

If the bill goes to conference, it will be 
wrangled with until too late in the session 
for a conference report to be agreed 
upon by the conferees and then to be 
agreed to by both Houses. 

At one time I told the Senator from 
Louisiana that I would support his posi- 
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tion; and I thought he did the right 
thing in reporting the committee amend- 
ment. But then I found much opposi- 
tion toit. So I said, “Very well; if others 
can work out the problem, let them ge 
ahead and do so; and let those who say 
that the provision will imperil the groups 
they represent or the groups in which 
they are interested show in 18 months 
how it will imperil them.” 

I think the provisions proposed will 
protect the handling. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
wrestled a dozen times with the problem 
of finding an acceptable solution, and 
representatives of the religious groups 
have tried to find an acceptable solu- 
tion. But every time, the attempts end 
in controversy. 

Is the Senator from New York familiar 
with the fact that when the representa- 
tives of the Orthodox Jews were asked 
to submit language which would be ac- 
ceptable to them, they said they were 
unable to propose language which they 
thought would be acceptable for inclu- 
sion in a slaughtering bill? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; I have stated the 
reason for that position, which is that 
any legislation at all would be so con- 
trary to their position that they could 
not suggest anything in the way of an 
amendment, and they would not. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Or perhaps they could, 
but they would not. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Then why not sim- 
ply vote against the bill? 

Mr. JAVITS. But now we are faced 
with a new situation, namely, that a bill 
on this subject will be passed. 

All I am trying to do is make it pos- 
sible for the Congress to pass a bill which 
will inciude provisions under which these 
groups can operate. 

The Senator from Minnesota already 
has submitted amendments. In view of 
the adoption of the amendments, the 
bill must go to conference, unless the 
other body accepts the Senate’s version 
of the bill. But if the other body does 
not accept the amendments which have 
been agreed to by the Senate, the bill, 
as thus amended, will have to go to 
conference. 

However, in connection with proposed 
legislation in this field, there never has 
been a time when the Senate and the 
House were fairly close together. 

So I say we should at least leave this 
door open, so those who have deep feel- 
ings on this subject—even though they 
are a minority; nevertheless, even a 
minority is entitled to consideration— 
may have an opportunity to have pro- 
visions under which they can operate 
enacted into law. Therefore, I urge 
that the bill which will be passed be 
put into the shape which the other body 
and which the Senate believes it should 
be in, to wit, so that the bill will pro- 
vide that ritualistic slaughter shall not 
be subject to the regulations of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

That is what I have requested; and I 
believe that such a provision is in ac- 
cord with the spirit of the bill as passed 
by the House of Representatives. 

Assuredly, one can conjure up all kinds 
of objections, including the one that an 
effort is going to be made to kill the bill; 
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but there has been a majority vote in 
the Senate. From what I know about 
the legislative practices, this bill is going 
to pass both Houses at this session. At 
least, let us give an opportunity to those 
who feel so deeply about the question to 
have something to say about the provi- 
sion which will be made for them. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to ask the Senator from New York if he 
has given thought to what could or could 
not be a most significant step, that is, 
whether by the bill Congress is assuming 
jurisdiction, either affirmatively or nega- 
tively, to pass on a religious problem. I 
assure the Senator I believe Congress can 
do things affirmatively or negatively, but 
it makes no difference whether we make 
an affirmative assumption if we attempt 
to grant jurisdiction in a field that has 
to do purely and solely with a deep reli- 
gious belief which has existed for ages. 

Mr. JAVITS. I suggest to the Senator 
from Iowa that I argued the point at 
great length in laying before the Sen- 
ate the position of the Orthodox groups, 
which was exactly as it has been ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Iowa. But 
the Senate has gone beyond that point. 
We are faced with a realistic situation. 
I laid the other argument before the 
Senate in great detail. It was my privi- 
lege todo so. It was done fairly. That 
matter has been completed. Now we are 
dealing with a practical question. Now 
we are dealing with a situation in con- 
nection with which I am trying to give 
both sides an opportunity to have their 
position realized and dealt with. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. As a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
which has studied this question and has 
held hearings on it during two sessions 
of the Congress, I wish to say the Sen- 
ator from New York, who is not a mem- 
ber of the committee, responded to a 
question by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico as to whether or not 
an amendment of this type had been 
placed before the committee, and he 
rightly said, “No.” But the Senator's 
amendment along this line, and other 
amendments, were discussed as an out- 
growth of the hearings, and were con- 
sidered at great length by the commit- 
tee. We were confronted with the diffi- 
culty which now confronts the Senate— 
as to whether or not Congress can state 
the matter sufficiently well to preclude 
a perhaps overly ambitious solicitor from 
making a finding that this type of ritual- 
istic slaughtering is covered by the act. 
It is pretty difficult to make a finding 
in a legislative act or by a committee as 
to whether any kind of slaughtering is 
humane or inhumane. I would assume 
use of a gas chamber is a humane type 
of slaughtering, because that type of 
execution sometimes is used for human 
beings. Then we run into the contro- 
versy of whether it is humane to the 
animal, but inhumane to the human be- 
ings who eat the flesh of that animal. 
Does it contaminate the meat, or does 
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the so-called humane slaughter process 
have a destructive result on the edibility 
of the meat? 

I have supported the chairman of the 
committee on the proposition that what 
we should do is have the matter studied 
at a high level, so a commission which 
had sufficient time to operate could 
bring before it religious leaders, veter- 
inarians, health authorities, and scien- 
tists, in an attempt to arrive at a pro- 
gram which would be satisfactory to all. 

I think we are flirting with dynamite 
when we try to legislate in a field which 
is as beclouded with fuzzy issues as this 
one is. 

I agree the Javits-Case amendments 
make it a little clearer. Despite the at- 
tempt of the Senator from Minnesota to 
make it clear in the original bill, and in 
spite of the effort to make it clear on 
the floor of the House, it is quite obvious 
that just as it is unclear to Members of 
the Senate today it may well be unclear 
to a Government solicitor in the future. 

I think we should be careful when we 
legislate in a field such as this. I have 
had a great many persons from the 
Orthodox Jewish faith come to me. I 
do not think we have one tabernacle in 
my whole State with a completely Orth- 
dox congregation. We have tabernacles, 
but do not think they are of the Orth- 
odox faith. I think, however, the mem- 
bers of this faith have made a good 
point. I listened to them. They were 
sincere. They were devotedly convinced 
that rituals of their particular religious 
faith were being placed in jeopardy by 
our action here. I do not think we do 
it intentionally, but in the enthusiasm 
of trying to adopt a good bill for some, 
we can, in my opinion, bring great in- 
jury to others. 

I feel the Senate made a mistake 
when, by a very narrow margin, it de- 
clined the opportunity to have the bill 
studied under the preferred kind of cir- 
cumstances suggested, where represent- 
atives of the Orthodox faith and of 
other religions could be heard, where 
they would know, a date having been 
fixed, Congress was going to enact some 
kind of a humane slaughtering process. 

I do not know whether shooting an 
animal in the head is more humane than 
hitting him on the head with a ham- 
mer. If I were going to operate a pistol 
and aim it at a calf, I would rather, if I 
were a calf, take a chance with a ham- 
mer in the hands of my friends, who 
would probably hit more accurately 
than I would be able to shoot. 

I shall support the amendment. I 
think it clarifies the bill. But I must 
confess, even with that clarifying lan- 
guage, I still think we are entering into a 
very tricky field, utterly unaware of what 
chain of circumstances may eventuate, 
because here among ourselves, men of 
good intention cannot agree to what is 
being actually said or implied. 

I think if we are going to protect the 
practice of ritualistic slaughtering effec- 
tively, we can do it best by making the 
type of exemption the Senator from Ore- 
gon would not approve—simply say, 
“You are exempt.” I think we would be 
on much firmer ground by saying, “You 
are exempt” when we have heard that 
veterinarians differ on the question of 
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what is humane slaughtering, rather 
than run the risk some Government vet- 
erinarian or solicitor may decide that 
ritualistic animal killing is not humane. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to point out 
that in 1956, all the Senators who have 
spoken, with the exception of the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits], voted 
unanimously for a bill which defined 
humane slaughtering in the same lan- 
guage. In 1956 the Senate voted unani- 
mously a bill recognizing kosher slaugh- 
tering as humane. 

Is it not interesting, all at once, that 
most of those who now are so concerned 
about amending the bill have been op- 
posed to it in the first place? Is it not 
further interesting that in the bill now 
before the Senate it is provided the com- 
mittee to be appointed shall include rep- 
resentatives of religious group, slaughter- 
houses, and humane associations? That 
advisory committee is directed to advise 
the Secretary on further problems re- 
lated to humane slaughter methods. 
Eighteen months is already provided for 
the advisory committee to make further 
suggestions to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, but it happened that the amend- 
ment we rejected provided for 24 months. 
That is a difference of 6 months. 

I heard the Senator from South Da- 
kota say that under the Senate commit- 
tee amendment, we would have had a 
fine study for 2 years, and it would have 
been followed by action. 

May I say, most respectfully, there 
is an advisory committee provided for 
under the language of the bill as passed 
by the House. The advisory committee 
would work by direction with the Sec- 
retary for the purpose of examining into 
further humane practices. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr, JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr, NEUBERGER. I should like to 
obtain the floor in my own right, to com- 
ment briefly upon the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. May we have 
order, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Senators will 
desist from audible conversation. 

The Senator from Oregon may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the Recorp to show 
that in my opinion section 6 of the bill, 
as it came from the House of Repre- 
sentatives and as it is presently before 
the Senate, more than adequately pro- 
tects any ritual slaughter. In my opin- 
ion the section is adequate, is effective, 
and is all that is vitally necessary. 

I desire to say also that in all serious- 
ness I think, before the issue is raised 
on the floor of the Senate that some- 
body’s religious freedom is in danger, 
the problem should be thought through 
as to exactly what we mean. When I 
think of religious freedom I do not think 
of a way of slaughtering an animal or 
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a way of operating a hospital, but I think 
of how a person is going to commune 
with his or her Creator in a place of 
worship—in a church, in a synagogue, 
in a cathedral, in the great outdoors, or 
in any other place where that individual 
prays and worships. 

I was a member of the State legisla- 
ture in the State of Oregon for many 
years, as was my wife with me. We dis- 
cussed this matter last night, and my 
wife reminded me that we had a spokes- 
man at the Oregon Legislature of the 
Christian Science faith. The Christian 
Scientists were concerned about a good 
deal of State legislation which dealt with 
physical examinations in the schools, 
with requirements of vaccination of stu- 
dents, for cards which had to do with 
the examination of cooks and waitresses 
for tuberculosis, venereal disease, or 
other things which might be contagious 
with respect to food handling. But I 
want to say that the Christian Science 
representative in the Oregon State Leg- 
islature, to the memory of my wife and 
me, never came to us when he was in- 
terested in legislation which dealt with 
public matters, to claim that the reli- 
gious freedom of the Christian Scientists 
was in jeopardy because of a particular 
piece of health legislation before the 
Oregon State Legislature. This was to 
his great credit. 

He might not have agreed with the leg- 
islation. He might have suggested an 
amendment. He might have thought the 
bill as written in that particular detail 
was inadvisable. However, he never said 
to us, “This interferes with religious 
freedom.” 

I want to say I believe there is a differ- 
ence between some custom in slaughter- 
ing an animal or some method of operat- 
ing a hospital or requiring a food han- 
dler’s card, and whether a man is free 
to go to church or other place of wor- 
ship of his choice and to commune with 
his Creator as he sees fit. If any such 
legislation interfering with worship were 
proposed, of course it would be an out- 
rage and contrary to all the traditions 
and legacies of this great country. 

I think before the issue is raised on 
the floor of the Senate of the United 
States that religious freedom is in dan- 
ger, everyone who proposes to raise the 
issue should think the matter all the way 
through; because the people who founded 
this country, when they thought of reli- 
gious freedom, thought of it in terms of 
the valiant Pilgrim Fathers, who had to 
leave England because the soldiers of the 
Crown forcibly kept them from entering 
the church of their choice. That is what 
religious freedom has meant in the his- 
tory of this country, and I do not believe 
we should use that term lightly when dis- 
cussing this or any other proposed legis- 
lation. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! Vote! 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to add a word. I regret that 
it is not possible for the Senate to vote 
on the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from New York and on my amend- 
ment at the same time. Both the 
amendments are directed toward the 
same purpose, and I think together they 
might do an adequate job. I feel that 
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both amendments should be agreed to. 
Whether or not the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New York is 
agreed to, I expect to offer my amend- 
ment, and I hope it will be agreed to. 

As the Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. Pastore] said, Mr. President, I see 
no reason why we should not, if we can— 
and I know we can—so amend the bill as 
to maintain its essential purposes and 
avoid offending very deeply a minority, 
however small, which regards the matter 
with which we are here concerned to be 
essential to its religious faith and prac- 
tices. That is the test, Mr. President. It 
is not a question of what we think an- 
other man’s religion ought to be, but in- 
stead a question of what he sincerely and 
deeply believes is essential to his re- 
ligious conviction, faith, and observance. 

That, I am certain, is what is intended 
by the provision of the Constitution of 
the United States. ‘Therefore, I hope 
very deeply, as one who voted against 
the committee amendment and for the 
language of the Humphrey amendment, 
which is the language of the House bill, 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
New York will be agreed to, and that 
thereafter my amendment to section 
6 of the bill will also be agreed to. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
during the debate I have been reading 
the language of the bill as it passed the 
House. As I read the language, I cannot 
fail to wonder whether the Members of 
the Senate who voted to reject the com- 
mittee amendment have also read it. 
The bill is not grammatical. The bill 
is not logical. It provides no certain 
definition. It is not a model of legal 
draftsmanship. It does not define hu- 
mane slaughter. If it is enacted into law, 
it will become an instrument of creating 
litigation, rather than promoting hu- 
mane slaughter. 

It is only necessary, Mr. President, to 
read the language of the bill which is 
before us if we want to know what we 
are trying to put upon the statute books. 
I turn to page 1 of the bill as reported by 
the committee, with the lined type ap- 
pearing on pages 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and a good 
part of page 6, to set forth the measure 
as it passed the House. I ask my col- 
leagues to indulge me while I begin to 
read from the language, beginning on 
page 1, line 11: 

It is therefore declared to be the policy 
of the United States that the slaughtering 
of livestock and the handling of livestock 
in connection with slaughter shall be car- 
ried out only by humane methods. 


That is the end of section 1. One 
would imagine that somewhere in the bill 
there would appear language to define 
specifically what humane methods are. 
Do we find such language? No, we find 
only the pretense. We find a declaration 
of two methods which are said to be 
humane, and we find a declaration dele- 
gating to the Secretary of Agriculture 
the authority to determine what humane 
slaughter is. 

Are we the legislative body, or is the 
Department of Agriculture the legislative 
body? Does anybody doubt the accuracy 
of my statement? Let us proceed to read 
further. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will yield in a 
moment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator want- 
ed to know if anybody doubted the ac- 
curacy of the statement. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Just a moment, 
please. I will not yield at this time. 

I continue to read: 

No method of slaughtering or handling in 
connection with slaughtering shall be deemed 
to comply with the public policy of the 
United States unless it is humane. 


Apparently that is a restatement of 
the policy— 

No method of slaughtering or handling in 
connection with slaughtering shall be 
deemed to comply with the public policy of 
the United States unless it is humane. 


The next sentence reads: 


Either of the following two methods of 
slaughtering and handling are— 


I am not being ungrammatical. This 
is the language of the bill— 
Either of the following two methods of 


slaughtering and handling are hereby found 
to be humane, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I decline to yield 
at the moment. 

Either of the following two methods of 


slaughtering and handling are hereby found 
to be humane. 


Of course, that should read “Either 
* ¢ * jg” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I decline to yield. 

After the colon, we find language 
which purports to describe the humane 
method. Let us read it: 

(a) in the case of cattle, calves, horses, 
mules, sheep, swine, and other livestock, all 
animals are rendered insensible to pain by a 
single blow or gunshot or an electrical, 
chemical, or other means that is rapid and 
effective, before being shackled, hoisted, 
thrown, cast, or cut; 


What is meant by “other means that 
is rapid and effective, before being 
shackled, hoisted, thrown, cast, or cut”? 
Three or four lawyers might gather to 
debate precisely what the meaning of 
that definition of humane slaughter is. 

Now we come to line 15, subsection 
(b). I shall not read that, but shall 
content myself with calling attention to 
the fact that this is a paragraph which 
attempts to protect the kosher method 
of slaughtering. It does not say what 
it is. Otherwise, there would not be an 
amendment offered to it now. It is not 
clear. Neither is the amendment clear, 
because, as we have heard, there is dis- 
agreement among members of the Jew- 
ish faith as to what the system of kosher 
slaughtering should be, and how it 
should be described in words and 
figures. 

We have now come to the end of sec- 
tion 2. Have we had a definition of 
“humane slaughter’? There is no such 
definition in subsection (d) because 
Members of the Senate this afternoon 
have been debating about the uncer- 
tainty of that language. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, is the 
Senator asking a rhetorical question, or 
an actual question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. This is a rhetori- 
cal question. 

I proceed with my rhetorical analysis 
of the bill. We come now to section 3: 

The public policy declared herein shall be 
taken into consideration by all agencies of 
the Federal Government—. 


Why does it not read “shall be fol- 
lowed by all agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment”? That is too specific. That is 
too clear. That is too definite. That is 
too mandatory. So we are to have de- 
bating societies in all.the agencies of 
the Government, to determine what hu- 
mane slaughter is. 

Sec. 3. The public policy declared herein 
shall be taken into consideration by all 
agencies of the Federal Government in con- 
nection with all procurement and price sup- 
port programs and operations and after De- 
cember 31, 1959, no agency or instrumental- 
ity of the United States shall contract for 
or procure any livestock products produced 
or processed by any slaughterer or processor 
which in any of its plants or in any plants 
of any slaughterer or processor with which 
it is affiliated slaughters or handles in con- 
nection with slaughter livestock by any 
methods other than methods— 


Does it say “described in section 2”? 
No; that would be too clear. It goes 
off on another tangent— 


methods other than methods designated and 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture— 


Are we a legislative body, or merely a 
debating society? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, is 
that a rhetorical question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is a rhetori- 
cal question. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. We have the answers 
to the Senator’s rhetorical questions. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have heard the 
answers before— 
by any methods other than methods desig- 
nated and approved by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture (herein referred to as the Secre- 
tary) pursuant to section 4 hereof— 


Nowhere is there any mention of sec- 
tion 2, which is the section immediately 
after the declaration of policy, which 
states that there are two methods 
which are humane. Concerning one of 
them we know that there has been dis- 
agreement, because it raises some sort of 
religious question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I decline to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wished to 
help the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I know the Sen- 
ator. I have had his help before. 
pursuant to section 4 hereof: Provided— 


Of course, we all know that when we 

have a proviso clause, we are dealing 
with something else— 
Provided, That during the period of any na- 
tional emergency declared by the President 
or the Congress, the limitations on procure- 
ment required by this section may be modi- 
fied by the President to the extent deter- 
mined by him to be necessary to meet es- 
sential procurement needs during such 
emergency. 


Here we have another delegation. This 
is a delegation to the President. He can 
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upset the whole apple cart. He can 
upset the whole scheme of humane 
slaughter. He can upset the whole 
humane slaughter idea, which is so in- 
definitely, and poorly defined and 
vaguely stated that no one can read the 
bill and tell what it means. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is no problem at 
all. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Reading further: 

For the purposes of this section a slaugh- 
terer or processor shall be deemed to be af- 
filiated with another slaughterer or proc- 
essor if it controls, is controlled by, or is 
under common control with, such other 
slaughterer or processor. After December 
31, 1959, each supplier from which any 
livestock products are procured by any 
agency of the Federal Government shall be 
required by such agency to make such state- 
ment of eligibility under this section to sup- 
ply such livestock products as, if false, will 
subject the maker thereof to prosecution, 
title 18, United States Code, section 287. 


There is an invitation to some law- 
yer—not in Congress, not on the com- 
mittee staff, not in the Senate, not in 
the House—to draw up an affidavit which 
is false. How is he to determine whether 
or not it is false? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Will not the Sena- 
tor from Illinois indulge me? The Sen- 
ator has had his day. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have not spoken at 
all. I should like to know whether the 
Senator is addressing himself to the 
amendment in question, or to a decision 
which has already been made by the 
Senate, and with respect to which a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite away from the point. I will make 
it clear as I go along. 

So we have the authorization to some 
lawyer, somewhere, somehow, to draw 
up the affidavit. Then there will be a 
lawsuit whether the affidavit when 
signed before notary is or is not false. 
Then there will be another lawsuit. 

One would think that all the contra- 
dictions in the bill would have been covy- 
ered in two pages. But no. I read from 
section 4: 

Sec. 4. In furtherance of the policy ex- 
pressed herein the Secretary is authorized 
and directed— 

(a) to conduct, assist, and foster re- 
search, investigation, and experimentation 
to develop and determine methods of 
slaughter and the handling of livestock in 
connection with slaughter which are prac- 
ticable with reference to the speed and 
scope of slaughtering operations and humane 
with reference to other existing methods 
and then current scientific knowledge; 


Here is language in the bill which 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make alterations after his research 
and study in accordance with scientific 
procedures not now being followed, but 
to be followed sometime in the future 
after he has made his studies. 

The Secretary of Agriculture can 
change the whole procedure. Section 2 
is being politely forgotten. Whoever 
drafted the bill was dealing in emotion- 
alism. Humane slaughter. Of course 
that appeals to every person. We all 
want to be humane. I have even heard 
the Senator from Minnesota say this 
afternoon that no slaughter is humane. 
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I believe he is right. This would be a 
good antivivisection bill. It would be a 
good vegetarian bill. It is not a prac- 
tical bill. Why should the drafter of the 
bill have provided in section 4 (a) that 
the Secretary is authorized to “foster re- 
search, investigation, and experimenta- 
tion to develop and determine methods 
of slaughter and the handling of live- 
stock in connection with slaughter which 
are practicable with reference to the 
speed and scope of slaughtering opera- 
tions”? 

Then we go to subsection (b): 

(b) on or before June 30, 1958, and at 
such times thereafter as he deems advisable, 
to designate methods of slaughter and of 
handling in connection with slaughter 
which, with respect to each species of liye- 
stock, conform to the policy stated herein. 

Is that not a broad delegation of legis- 
lative authority, to define something 
which ought to be defined in the bill? It 
is a delegation to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to say what humane slaughter is. 
If we are to legislate with respect to 
humane slaughter, certainly the least we 
should do is make clear exactly what we 
mean. 

Every person who has ever practiced 
law, every person who has ever acted 
as a prosecuting attorney, every person 
who has ever acted as defense attorney, 
every person who has ever practiced 
business law knows how extremely im- 
portant -it is that every statute and 
every contract should be clearly and 
specifically written so as to be under- 
stood clearly by all who are to be af- 
fected by it. 

Mr. LANGER. He should have a bill 
of particulars. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. A bill of par- 
ticulars. The Senator is quite right. 

Iread further: 

If he deems it more effective, the Secretary 
may make any such designation by designat- 
ing methods which are not in conformity 
with such policy. 


What is the use of declaring the policy 
of the United States and then a little 
later in the bill saying that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, if he so desires, may 
designate methods of slaughter which 
are contrary to the policy set forth in 
the act? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from Wyoming asking ques- 
tions to which he wishes answers? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have learned 
from long experience that the best way 
to get a statement into the RECORD, and 
to set forth clearly the point which one 
wishes to make, is to pursue the state- 
ment and not permit interruptions 
which are sometimes—not by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, of course—designed to 
throw the speaker off the track. Know- 
ing how skillful the Senator from Illinois 
is, I have decided that I shall make my 
statement first. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that the 
Senator is already off the track, and I 
cannot help him any more. 

Mr. O"YMAHONEY. The Senator from 
Wyoming points to the silence in the 
Chamber as evidence of the fact that 
what he is saying is being understood by 
his colleagues. When I rose to make my 
statement the Chamber was a bedlam of 
conversation. Now Members of the 
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Senate who have gathered here are pay- 
ing me the compliment of listening to 
what I am saying. For that I thank 
them very much. 

I have read the bill we are being asked 
to make a law. It has been demon- 
strated, as I said at the beginning, that 
the bill is vague and uncertain and de- 
clares a policy and then repeals the 
policy; that it states what humane 
methods of slaughter are, and then it 
states that the President may upset 
them; then it delegates to the Secretary 
of Agriculture the right to adopt other 
methods. 

That is no way to legislate. If Con- 
gress wishes to put a law on the statute 
books the least it should do is to take 
the trouble to make up its mind as to 
what it wants to put on the statute 
books. I say the measure before us is 
utterly unworthy of support by the Sen- 
ate at this time. 

I am not speaking upon the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] because that is obvi- 
ously designed to clarify what the Sen- 
ator from New York believes to be the 
unclear reference to the religious or 
ritualistic slaughter of animals. That 
in itself is an indication of the fact that 
the House sent to us a bill which is im- 
possible of enforcement and which 
should not be enacted. I compliment 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and the members 
of the committee who supported him in 
reporting a proposed amendment. I feel 
very definitely that the pending measure, 
before the night is out, ought to be re- 
committed to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, where it should be 
studied by legislative experts who know 
their business, instead of by emotional 
persons, who merely say that something 
ought to be done in a practicable way to 
secure humane slaughter. 

I am grateful for the attention which 
the Members of the Senate have given 
these few remarks of mine. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, Iam 
interested in the bill from several stand- 
points, but I am particularly interested 
in the constant reference to the religious 
beliefs of individuals. 

In the year 1919, I was appearing be- 
fore the Legislature of the State of New 
Mexico as the director of the New 
Mexico Public Health Association, try- 
ing to have adopted a public health law. 
That law obviously contained provisions 
which were not satisfactory to everyone. 
The provision that a child must have a 
drop of a certain kind of medicine put 
in the eye at the time of birth was not 
satisfactory to the Christian Scientists; 
it was not completely satisfactory to the 
archbishop of the Catholic Church. 
Therefore, there is always the problem 
of trying to meet the religious objections 
which may arise. One does his very 
best to meet them, and if he succeeds, 
he is fortunate. Z 

The reason I have worried about 
these amendments is that I think it is 
unwise to walk into the middle of a re- 
ligious controversy which the persons 
concerned have not been able in any way 
to solve by themselves. 
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I refer to certain testimony on page 
192 of the hearings. I can understand 
why, with this language before him, the 
able chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] was a little perpiexed as to 
what he might do. At this point in the 
hearings Rabbi Sharfman was testify- 
ing. He said he was not acquainted 
with any of the nonkosher slaughtering 
houses. He continued: 

I am acquainted, however, with kosher 
slaughtering houses, and I and my col- 
leagues as well have seen the restraint that 
is utilized prior to the actual slaughter 
sometimes involves hoisting for a period of 
about 1 minute, something which could not 
be said to be inhumane. 


The colloquy continued as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. And it is your contention 
that you would be prohibited ‘rom utilizing 
that method? 

Mr. SHARFMAN. It is my contention, Sena- 
tor, that it is up to the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Any method could 
be prohibited on his say-so, according to 
the provisions of the bill. That is within 
his discretion. 

The CHAIRMAN. I go back to the question 
I asked you a while ago. Is there a way by 
which language could be placed in this bill 
to entirely exempt you? 

Mr. SHaRFMAN. Our basic difficulty with 
this bill, Senator, goes even deeper than our 
concern as a Jewish—— 

The CHAIRMAN. I am not asking you that. 
I know that. I am asking you if there is 
any language that we can place in this bill 
that will entirely exempt you, irrespective 
of your feeling as to the other part of the 
bill? 

Mr. SHaRFMAN. We know of no such lan- 
guage at the present time. 


Later the question arose again. The 
witness who was testifying began to talk 
about what ran contrary to section 6. 
The chairman said to him: 

So that you as a lawyer don’t know of any 
further language you could add to section 6 
to make it certain that you would be entirely 
exempted? 

Mr BRENNGLAsS. Not at the present time. 
We have given careful consideration—— 


The chairman then broke in and 
asked: 


Will you give it study and let me know? 


I understand that no further language 
was proposed to the chairman. 

It seems to me that day after day, 
hour after hour, back in April, the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry tried hard to have those 
people submit some language. If they 
did not like what was in the bill, they 
could have proposed other language. It 
is my understanding that until this very 
afternoon, and this very late hour, no 
language has been suggested to the com- 
mittee. 

Now we are given language and are 
asked to accept it, and to take it to con- 
ference. The committee, in taking lan- 
guage to conference, will have to try to 
sustain the position taken by the Senate. 
That will mean it will be necessary to get 
the House to agree to it. Yet the mem- 
bers of the religious groups which were 
interested in this subject could not agree 
on the language among themselves. 
Why, then, should Members of the Sen- 
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ate and House try to force the proposal 
on any particular religious group? 

The language in the bill, in my opinion, 
goes as far as it can go without offending 
one side or the other. Why any Member 
of the Senate should want to get into 
that kind of conflict is beyond me. 

The Senator from Minnesota made a 
very definite statement a few minutes 
ago that provisions similar to those in 
the present language were adopted in 
1956. There was no march on Washing- 
ton then. The bill passed the Senate. 
I have never received, from a single per- 
son of the Jewish faith on one side or 
the other of the argument, any objec- 
tion to the passage of that bill. There 
was no attempt to recall it or to stop 
the House from acting on it. The House 
bill was passed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill which was 
passed by the Senate was a study bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Apparently the bill 
which was passed by the House con- 
tained this language. 

Mr. ELLENDER, The Senate sent to 
the House a study bill, which was pigeon- 
holed, and then, at this session, the House 
passed the unworkable bill which we are 
now considering. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thought the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota said a bill was passed 
which included language of this nature 
in 1956. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; he was in error. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I only say to the 
Senator that I know of no way by which 
we can satisfy everyone with that lan- 
guage. The House language, although 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy] has pointed out that it was 
not perfect, is at least language. I think 
if we start to tinker with the language, 
we may end where I assume certain peo- 
ple want us to end, by defeating the 
bill. 

I have hoped that someday there 
might be a solution to the problem. The 
agitation has gone on for a long period 
of years. 

Frankly, for a long time I was tre- 
mendously impressed with what the 
Senate tried to do to present a reason- 
able bill. But we apparently have got 
nowhere with it because of the agitation 
which has followed. I think we would be 
well advised to do what the Senator from 
Minnesota has suggested, get the per- 
sons who are interested to try to remedy 
the language and introduce a new ele- 
ment. I do not know where we will end, 
because the individuals who are involved 
do not seem to be able to agree among 
themselves. 

On page 174 of the hearings at the end 
of the rather long statement which was 
presented by Mr. Isaac Lewin, in behalf 
of a large group, apparently, he said: 

We sincerely hope that you will resist the 
heavy propaganda campaign instituted to 
enact this uncalled-for legislation and re- 
ject S. 1497 which must, if passed, only dis- 
turb the religious feelings, impair the re- 
ligious practice, and deny the religious 
rights of millions of bona fide, loyal, and 
honorable citizens of the United States. 


Was not S. 1497 the study bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The only bill passed 
by the Senate, as I recall, was a study 
bill. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Later, on the same 
page, a statement was filed by Rabbi 
Isaac Stollman, and Rabbi Isaac B. Rose, 
on behalf of the Religious Zionists of 
America. Their conclusion was: 

Despite this very strong feeling for hu- 
maneness in the treatment of animals, we 
must oppose the proposed humane slaughter 
bill now before the United States Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
specifically S. 1497 as amended, which is the 
companion bill of H. R. 8308. 


If these differences of opinion exist, I 
think the best thing to do is to avoid 
them. I do not see any reason why we 
should want to vote for an amendment 
which apparently has not been endorsed 
by any of the religious groups. There is 
apparently no reason to believe that it 
would be accepted by anybody, unless it 
aoe for the sole purpose of killing the 

If there is a simpler method, it is 
simply to move to recommit the bill and 
to kill it. But under the circumstances, 
I think someone should come forward 
with some validation of the language. 
The chairman of the committee, the very 
able Senator from Louisiana, asked re- 
peatedly in the hearings if there was any 
suggestion of language. That condition 
existed from April 28 through April 29 
and 30 and May 1, 1958, and has con- 
tinued until the present time, or to with- 
in a few days of what I hope will be the 
end of the 85th Congress. No one has 
come forward in all that time with lan- 
guage that, so far as I know, has had the 
blessing of any of the rabbis who ap- 
peared and testified concerning the bill. 

As to sending the bill to conference, I 
think that is work which the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry might be 
spared, because some of those who seem 
to want the language could not agree on 
it among themselves. 

I hope the amendments will not be 
adopted. 

Mr. JAVITS and Mr. MUNDT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it was my 
intention to sum up in about 2 minutes, 
and then to let the Senate proceed to 
vote, but obviously the Senator from 
South Dakota wishes to discuss the 
measure, so I shall defer to him. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota, provided I do not 
lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I do not 
expect to address the Senate at length. 
I call attention to some erroneous im- 
pressions which may have been left after 
the discussion by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Somewhere in the remarks of each of 
them they said that the Senate, a year 
or so ago, had voted unanimously on 
identical language. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, no. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
South Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iyield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course the 
measure contains an operative section 
which is enforcible. The language of the 
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bill of 2 years ago was arrived at on the 
basis of a study proposal. 

All I said was that the portion of the 
bill of 2 years ago which related to 
approving of kosher slaughtering as hu- 
mane was the same as the corresponding 
provisions of this measure. 

Mr.MUNDT. Ah. That is vastly dif- 
ferent, because the portions which deal 
with religious slaughtering methods and 
the other portions to which the Senator 
from Minnesota has referred are parts 
or portions of the previous bill which 
were to be referred to a committee, which 
had the duty of finding an answer to the 
problem, and which proposed that a 
study be made. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
tome? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
me? 

Mr. MUNDT, Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to my colleagues, either 
individually or collectively. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senator 
from South Dakota will yield first to 
me, let me say that I was the author 
of the other bill; and that study bill, 
of 2 years ago, which called for a 5-year 
study period, contained the same provi- 
sions in regard to findings and study that 
are contained in the measure now before 
the Senate; and then the committee was 
asked to give consideration to further 
methods. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
me? 

Mr. MUNDT. In just a moment. 

The 1956 bill contains the following 
provision: 

The committee shall, within 2 years after 
the enactment of this act, submit to the 
Secretary for immediate transmittal to the 
Congress a full and complete report of its 
study and operations, together with its rec- 
ommendations for legislative and adminis- 
trative action. The committee shall report 
and make specific recommendations on the 
adoption by the industry of humane 
methods of slaughtering, including the fol- 
lowing: 


And then the language is identical. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. “Including the 
following.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. But the measure 
we are asked to vote on today includes 
the following provision: 

No method of slaughtering or handling 
in connection with slaughtering shall be 
deemed to comply with the public policy of 
the United States unless it is humane, 


And then the pending measure con- 
tains a provision which is grammati- 
cally awkward, as has been stated by 
the Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’Manoney], as follows: 

Either of the following two methods of 
slaughtering and handling are hereby found 
to be humane. 


That is vastly different from the pro- 
posal which was before us 2 years ago, 
for this provision of the pending meas- 
ure makes a definite and a final finding. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I think the fault is 
mine, not that of the Senator from 
Minnesota. I thought he said that a 
finding was made in the other bill. But 
I believe I was wrong in so stating. So 
the Senator from Minnesota should not 
be hung for that error on my part. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I do not 
want any Senator to be hung. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

But the Senate now has before it a 
proposal which is much different from 
the proposal which was before it 2 years 
ago. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is no doubt 
of that. 

All I said was that the bill of 2 years 
ago referred to accepted standards of hu- 
mane slaughter, because that bill pro- 
vided, in part, “adoption by the industry 
of humane methods of slaughtering, in- 
cluding the following.” 

And they were declared to be humane 
methods. 

The question of the exact language to 
be used was one for the committee to 
decide. 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the Senator from 
Minnesota read the language of the 
bill of 2 years ago in which such words 
are to be found? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We did. 

Mr. MUNDT. In the pending meas- 
ure, we find, on page 2, in line 10, the 
following words: 

Either of the following two methods of 
slaughtering and handling are hereby found 
to be humane, 


Now will the Senator from Minnesota 
read the corresponding provision of the 
bill of 2 years ago? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. That pro- 
vision read as follows: 

The committee shall report and make spe- 
cific recommendations on the adoption by 
the industry of humane methods of slaugh- 
tering, including the following. 


Mr. MUNDT. I am still waiting to 
hear the word “found.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. When the bill of 2 
years ago used the words “humane 
methods of slaughtering, including the 
following,” they meant that the methods 
would be humane methods. 

Mr. MUNDT. Not entirely. When 
the words are taken out of context, they 
may seem to mean that; but the rest of 
the paragraph, which the Senator from 
Minnesota did not read, is as follows: 

The committee shall, within 2 years after 
the enactment of this act, submit to the 
Secretary for immediate transmittal to the 
Congress a full and complete report of its 
study and operations, together with its rec- 
ommendations for legislative and adminis- 
trative action. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. And then follows the 
sentence the Senator from Minnesota 
did read, namely: 

The committee shall report and make 
specific recommendations on the adoption by 
the industry of humane methods of slaugh- 
tering, including the following. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 
Mr. MUNDT. But that provision does 
not make a finding. Nowhere in the bill 
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of 2 years ago can there be found lan- 
guage which states specifically what the 
measure now before the Senate states on 
page 2, in line 10, namely: 

Either of the following two methods of 
slaughtering and handling are hereby found 
to be humane: 


Not even the great group of experts 
now operating on the floor of the Senate 
can point out, in the bill of 2 years ago, 
a provision which amounted to a find- 
ing. [Laughter.] 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iyield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Of course, the 
pending measure does not really pro- 
vide for humane practices at all. A 
moment ago the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney! pointed out, in what 
I thought was a devastating argument, 
many of the weaknesses of this measure; 
and the Senator from South Dakota will 
find the following language in section 4, 
subsection (b), on page 4, beginning in 
line 17: 

If he deems it more effective, the Secretary 
may make any such designation by designat- 


ing methods which are not in conformity 
with such policy. 


So in one place the pending measure 
provides that the policy shall be one for 
humane slaughter; but I take it that the 
language I have just now read from page 
4 means that the Secretary can desig- 
nate methods which will be unhumane 
or inhumane, if he wishes to do so or if 
he thinks such methods would be “more 
effective.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Iowa is entirely correct. It is 
rather astonishing, to me, that the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, who on many occa- 
sions has such scant regard for the find- 
ings, deliberations, and programs of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, would now en- 
dorse a measure which provides that 
whatever the Secretary of Agriculture 
may find to be “more effective” will be 
acceptable. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No; the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
says that the policy designated on page 
2, namely: 

It is therefore declared to be the policy 
of the United States that the slaughtering 
of livestock and the handling of livestock 


in connection with slaughter shall be carried 
out only by humane methods, 


Does not need to be followed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture if he finds an- 
other policy which he “deems more ef- 
fective.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. In other words, 
the policy set forth on page 2 would be 
utterly meaningless as a legislative de- 
vice. In short, the policy section on 
pages 1 and 2 is completely meaningless, 
because all of it is wiped out by the ex- 
emption clause found on page 4, be- 
ginning in line 17, which the Senator 
from Iowa has read to us just now, 
namely: 

If he deems it more effective, the Secretary 
may make any such designation by designat- 


ing methods which are not in conformity 
with such policy. 
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So why try to spell out the policy so 
meticulously, so that the Orthodox 
groups will be satisfied, when on page 
4 the Secretary of Agriculture is told 
that the animals may be slaughtered in 
any way not in conformity with that 
policy. 

If the Senator has a valid fear—and 
I think he has—I do not think he should 
engage in the legislative deception of 
trying to make persons who are afraid 
feel comfortable, when the proposed leg- 
islation would do nothing more than at- 
tempt to allay their fears. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. In reference to the lan- 
guage of the pending bill, which gives 
the Secretary authority to designate 
methods contrary to the methods called 
for by the policy laid down on pages 1 
and 2, let me ask whether there is any 
requirement that such designation be 
uniform for all slaughtering plants; or 
may the Secretary of Agriculture pick 
and choose, according to the size of the 
plants, their geographical location, or 
any other device which he might deter- 
mine to use? In other words, does not 
the pending measure give the Secretary 
of Agriculture complete authority to 
make any designation which might hap- 
pen to come into his mind? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct, for it 
does not provide any limitations in that 
connection. It simply points out—not 
that he may make designations which 
are in conformity with the policy pro- 
vided on pages 1 and 2, but that “the 
Secretary may make any such designa- 
tion by designating methods which are 
not in conformity with such policy.” 

That is a strange legislative device 
which would give the Secretary the power 
to veto the act at any month or day or 
hour he might wish to veto it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Might not the Secretary 
designate one method for plant A, and 
another method for plant B? 

Mr. MUNDT. Nothing provided in the 
bill would prevent him from doing so. 

Mr. CURTIS. Because the bill states 
that he may proceed in both directions 
at the same time—in other words, that 
he may conform to the policy, and also 
that he “may make any such designation 
by designating methods which are not in 
conformity with such policy.” 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. In other words, if the 
Secretary approved the killing of a cow 
by the use of a sword, that method would 
be acceptable under the provisions of the 
bill; is that correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct; the 
Secretary would have that power. 

Mr. President, I shall not proceed 
further; but I wish the Recor to show 
clearly that when the Senate voted—and 
voted unanimously—on Senate bill 1636, 
in 1956 as compared to the measure on 
which it is now proposed that the Senate 
vote, the Senate was dealing with an 
entirely different piece of proposed leg- 
islation in connection with slaughtering 
by commercial methods and also slaugh- 
tering under ritualistic practices. 
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Mr. President, I favor humane slaugh- 
tering legislation. I shall vote for it. 
But I want it to be effective, reasonable, 
and workable. The bill we now have 
before us leaves much to be desired. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, so that those who read can clear- 
ly see the difference between the two 
legislative proposals, Senate bill 1636, 
of 1956, and the amendment, in the na- 
ture of a substitute, to House bill 8308, 
as now before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
the amendment were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress finds 
that the use of humane methods in the 
slaughter of livestock and poultry prevents 
needless suffering; results in safer and better 
working conditions for persons engaged in 
the slaughtering industry; brings about im- 
provement of products and economies in 
slaughtering operations; and produces other 
benefits for producers, processors, and con- 
sumers which tend to increase the orderly 
flow of livestock and poultry and their prod- 
ucts in interstate and foreign commerce. It 
is therefore declared to be the policy of Con- 
gress to provide for study and research into 
improved methods of slaughter to encourage 
acceptance and use of such methods by 
slaughterers, to the end that livestock and 
poultry shall be slaughtered only by humane 
methods. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and directed to appoint an Advisory 
and Research Committee on Humane Slaugh- 
ter of Livestock and Poultry, to be composed 
of 10 members, of whom 1 shall be an offi- 
cer or employee of the Department of Agri- 
culture designated by the Secretary, 2 shall 
be representatives of national organizations 
of slaughterers; 1 shall be a representative 
of the trade-union movement engaged in 
packinghouse work; 1 shall be a representa- 
tive of the general public; 2 shall be repre- 
sentatives of livestock growers; 2 shall be 
representatives of national organizations of 
the humane movement, and 1 shall be a 
person familiar with the requirements of the 
Jewish religious faith with respect to 
slaughter. 

Sec, 3. The Committee shall advise the 
Secretary on matters concerned with humane 
methods of slaughter and shall conduct a 
study of methods of slaughter of livestock 
and poultry, including means and methods of 
handling prior to slaughter, with the objec- 
tive of improving and bringing about accept- 
ance of more efficient and more humane 
methods of handling and slaughter and 
bringing such methods to the attention of 
slaughterers. The Department of Agriculture 
shall assist the Committee with such re- 
search personnel and facilities as the Depart- 
ment can make available. 

Sec. 4. The Committee member who is an 
officer or employee of the Department of 
Agriculture shall receive no additional com- 
pensation for service rendered under this act. 
Other members shall receive such compen- 
sation, not in excess of $50 for each day of 
service, as the Secretary shall prescribe. 

Sec. 5. The Committee shall, within 2 
years after the enactment of this act, submit 
to the Secretary for immediate transmittal 
to the Congress a full and complete report 
of its study and operations, together with its 
recommendations for legislative and admin- 
istrative action. The Committee shall report 
and make specific recommendations on the 
adoption by the industry of humane methods 
of slaughtering, including the following: 

(1) in the case of livestock, rendering such 
livestock insensible before bleeding or 
slaughtering, by mechanical, electrical, 
chemical, or other means determined by the 
Secretary to be rapid, effective, and humane; 
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(2) in the case of poultry, instantaneous 
severing of the head from the body or, if 
poultry is otherwise cut or stuck, by first 
rendering such poultry insensible by me- 
chanical, electrical, chemical, or other means 
determined by the Secretary to be rapid, 
effective, and humane; 

(3) in either of the above cases, slaughter- 
ing in accordance with the practices and 
requirements of the Jewish religious faith by 
a qualified slaughterer, commonly called a 
schochet, authorized to engage in such 
slaughtering by an ordained rabbi of the 
Jewish religious faith. 

The Committee shall also, from time to 
time, submit to the Secretary for immediate 
transmittal to Congress such interim reports 
and recommendations as it deems fit, 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Congress finds that the use of 
humane methods in the slaughter of live- 
stock prevents needless suffering; results in 
safer and better working conditions for per- 
sons engaged in the slaughtering industry; 
brings about improvement of products and 
economies in slaughtering operations; and 
produces other benefits for producers, proc- 
essors, and consumers which tend to expe- 
dite an orderly flow of livestock and liye- 
stock products in interstate and foreign 
commerce. It is therefore declared to be 
the policy of the United States that the 
slaughtering of livestock and the handling 
of livestock in connection with slaughter 
shall be carried out only by humane meth- 
ods. 


“Sec. 2. No method of slaughtering or 
handling in connection with slaughtering 
shall be deemed to comply with the public 
policy of the United States unless it is hu- 
mane. Either of the following two methods 
of slaughtering and handling are hereby 
found to be humane: 

“(a) im the case of cattle, calves, horses, 
mules, sheep, swine, and other livestock, all 
animals are rendered insensible to pain by 
a single blow or gunshot or an electrical, 
chemical, or other means that is rapid and 
effective, before being shackled, hoisted, 
thrown, cast, or cut; or 

“(b) by slaughtering in accordance with 
the ritual requirement of the Jewish faith 
or any other religious faith that prescribes 
a method of slaughter whereby the animal 
suffers loss of consciousness by anemia of 
the brain caused by the simultaneous and 
instantaneous severance of the carotid ar- 
teries with a sharp instrument. 

“Sec. 3. The public policy declared herein 
shall be taken into consideration by all 
agencies of the Federal Government in con- 
nection with all procurement and price 
support programs and operations and after 
December 31, 1959, no agency or instrumen- 
tality of the United States shall contract 
for or procure any livestock products pro- 
duced or processed by any slaughterer or 
processor which in any of its plants or in 
any plants of any slaughterer or processor 
with which it is affiliated slaughters or han- 
dies in connection with slaughter livestock 
by any method other than methods desig- 
nated and approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the 
Secretary) pursuant to section 4 hereof: 
Provided, That during the period of any na- 
tional emergency declared by the President 
or the Congress, the limitations on procure- 
ment required by this section may be 
modified by the President to the extent deter- 
mined by him to be necessary to meet essen- 
tial procurement needs during such emer- 
gency. For the purposes of this section a 
slaughterer or processor shall be deemed to 
be affiliated with another slaughterer or 
processor if it controls, is controlled by, or 
is under common control with, such other 
slaughterer or processor. After December 
31, 1959, each supplier from which any live- 
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stock products are procured by any agency 
of the Federal Government shall be required 
by such agency to make such statement of 
eligibility under this section to supply such 
livestock products as, if false, will subject 
the maker thereof to prosecution, title 18, 
United States Code, section 287. 

“Sec. 4. In furtherance of the policy ex- 
pressed herein the Secretary is authorized 
and directed— 

“(a) to conduct, assist, and foster re- 
search, investigation, and experimentation 
to develop and determine methods of slaugh- 
ter and the handling of livestock in con- 
nection with slaughter which are practica- 
ble with reference to the speed and scope 
of slaughtering operations and humane with 
reference to other existing methods and then 
current scientific knowledge; 

“(b) on or before June 30, 1958, and at 
such times thereafter as he deems advisable, 
to designate methods of slaughter and of 
handling in connection with slaughter 
which, with respect to each species of live- 
stock, conform to the policy stated herein. 
If he deems it more effective, the Secretary 
may make any such designation by desig- 
nating methods which are not in conform- 
ity with such policy. Designations by the 
Secretary subsequent to July 1, 1959, shall 
become effective for purposes of section 3 
hereof 180 days after their publication in the 
Federal Register; 

“(c) to provide suitable means of iden- 
tifying the carcasses of animals inspected 
and passed under the Meat Inspection Act 
(21 U. S. C. 71 and the following) that have 
been slaughtered in accordance with the 
public policy declared herein. 

“Sec. 5. To assist in implementing the 
provisions of section 4, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to establish an advisory commit- 
tee. The functions of the advisory com- 
mittee shall be to consult with the Secre- 
tary and other appropriate officials of the 
Department of Agriculture and to make rec- 
ommendations relative to (a) the research 
authorized in section 4; (b) obtaining the 
cooperation of the public, producers, farm 
organizations, industry groups, humane as- 
sociations, and Federal and State agencies 
in the furtherance of such research and the 
adoption of improved methods; and (c) the 
designations required by section 4. The 
committee shall be composed of 12 mem- 
bers, of whom 1 shall be an officer or em- 
ployee of the Department of Agriculture 
designated by the Secretary (who shall serve 
as chairman); 2 shall be representatives of 
national organizations of slaughterers; 1 
shall be a representative of the trade-union 
movement engaged in packinghouse work; 1 
shall be a representative of the general pub- 
lic; 2 shall be representatives of livestock 
growers; 1 shall be a representative of the 
poultry industry; 2 shall be representatives 
of national organizations of the humane 
movement; 1 shall be a representative of a 
national professional veterinary organiza- 
tion; and 1 shall be a person familiar with 
the requirements of religious faiths with 
respect to slaughter. The Department of 
Agriculture shall assist the Committee with 
such research personnel and facilities as the 
Department can make available. Committee 
members other than the Chairman shall not 
be deemed to be employees of the United 
States and are not entitled to compensation 
but the Secretary is authorized to allow 
their travel expenses and subsistence ex- 
penses in connection with their attendance 
at regular or special meetings of the Com- 
mittee. The Committee shall meet at least 
once each year and at the call of the Secre- 
tary and shall from time to time submit to 
the Secretary such reports and recommenda- 
tions with respect to new or improved meth- 
ods as it believes should be taken into 
consideration by him in making the designa- 
tions required by section 4 and the Secre- 
tary shall make all such reports available to 
the public. 
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“Sec. 6. Nothing in this act shal be con- 
strued to prohibit, abridge, or in any way 
hinder the religious freedom of any person 
or group to slaughter and prepare for the 
slaughter of livestock in conformity with 
the practices and requirements of his reli- 
gion.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I promise 
to detain the Senate but 2 minutes, 
merely to sum up the situation. It is 
alleged that a discussion with respect to 
religious freedom is being introduced into 
this debate. That has been one of the 
allegations made in response to my 
amendment. I point out this question is 
already raised very specifically by the 
bill which is before the Senate, which 
came from the other body, and which 
the Senate voted to accept because it pro- 
vides in section 2 (b), “by slaughtering 
in accordance with the ritual require- 
ments of the Jewish faith or any other 
religious faith that prescribes a method 
of slaughter.” 

In short, the question is before us. I 
did not wish it to be here. It is here. 

Second, it is argued that the language 
to deal with the situation was not before 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. I point out the fundamental 
tenet of those who were against this 
whole method of approach prevented 
them from making any suggestion. They 
said they were flatly opposed. As a mat- 
ter of fact, those who drafted the lan- 
guage thought they were drafting lan- 
guage which would help those groups, 
because they could not get a proposal in 
terms of language from them. 

Now we are in the last stages of the 
legislative process, where those who have 
expressed the deep convictions of their 
faith are now face to face with the need 
to do something about it in specific terms. 
What I am trying to do by my amend- 
ment is to preserve their opportunity to 
do so. 

Finally, I point out the obviously good 
faith involved. If Senators wish to con- 
sider the Jewish ritualistic slaughter as 
humane, then the question must be dealt 
with in all its manifestations in the way 
the slaughtering is practiced. The rec- 
ord shows that, as practiced, there is in- 
volved the process not only of slaughter- 
ing and preparation, but of handling. 

In order to preserve the positions of 
those groups, so they could have the best 
protection Congress could provide—and 
I think that feeling is inherent in the 
heart of everyone here—I felt I should 
keep the door open by introducing this 
alternative. Since we are dealing with 
sensitive ground, let us afford every op- 
portunity to ameliorate the force of the 
blow. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
a division on my amendment. 

On a division, the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendment, which is 
at the desk, and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 6, beginning with line 14, to strike 
out all down through line 18 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to prohibit, abridge, or in any way 
hinder the religious freedom of any person 
or group. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this act, in order to protect free- 
dom of religion, ritual slaughter and the 
handling or other preparation of livestock 
for ritual slaughter, are exempted from the 
terms of this act. For the purposes of this 
section the term “ritual slaughter” means 
slaughter in accordance with section 2 (b). 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not think it is necessary to 
speak at any length on this amendment. 
As was stated earlier in the discussion 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
New York, it is intended to accomplish 
precisely the same purpose and to have 
the same effect. I think it is desirable to 
have this amendment in section 6, be- 
cause section 6 as it now stands is some- 
what inconsistent within itself. I think 
the amendment clarifies the inconsis- 
tency. I hope it will be acceptable. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish only to say 
to the Senator from New Jersey, so he 
may be aware of the attitude of the re- 
ligious groups, that this is exactly the 
same language which the representa- 
tives of Jewish faiths opposed. They do 
not want the exemption. The record of 
1956 as well as 1958 is clear. That is one 
matter on which all groups, whether 
orthodox or otherwise, are agreed. As 
pointed out by the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON], this is the very 
language they did not want. 

I personally shall have to vote against 
the amendment, because all the testi- 
mony was contrary to this type of exemp- 
tion. I think it would be a great dis- 
service to the people of Jewish faith and 
to all those who supported or proposed 
the bill, because there was a unanimity 
of belief that there should not be such 
a provision. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I appreciate 
the viewpoint expressed by the Senator 
from Minnesota. I think the situation 
really is that the groups in question pre- 
fer to have no bill at all; but, as the Sen- 
ator from New York has pointed out, 
since we are faced with the bill, as the 
result of the vote taken earlier on the 
motion of the Senator from Louisiana, 
the problem with which we are con- 
fronted is making the bill as acceptable 
as possible and have it accomplish its 
objectives, but not do violence to the 
views of particular religious groups. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield to 
the Senator from New York. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I should like to state 
to the Senator from Minnesota that I 
appreciate the concern expressed by him. 
He has certainly shown his friendship 
to this effort by his vote on my amend- 
ment. At the same time, I feel the other 
body saw fit to try to button this mat- 
ter up in two sections. I think the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey is an additional contribution the 
Senate can make to the quieting of con- 
cern in the same section. Again I point 
out, just as I felt the language I pro- 
posed was not the height of art in terms 
of legal draftsmanship, the same may be 
said of the proposal of the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey, except it per- 
mits the matter to be susceptible of res- 
olution in the final form to be adopted 
in conference. Therefore, for those rea- 
sons, rather than for reasons of concern 
which the Senator from Minnesota ex- 
presses, I shall support the amendment. 
I feel the more we can take to confer- 
ence, the better we can deal with the 
question. I felt that way about my 
amendment. I say that respectfully. I 
hope very much the Senator from Min- 
nesota may feel the same way, in view 
of the explanation of my position. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator. I yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. REVERCOMB]. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. For clarification, 
I should like to ask a question. Does not 
in fact the amendment of the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits}, which has 
been agreed to and is now written into 
the bill, really solve the problem which 
the Senator from New Jersey proposes 
to solve by his amendment? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I may say 
to the Senator from West Virginia: If 
section 6 were not in the bill, then I 
think his suggestion might be very well 
made, indeed, but section 6 is in the bill. 
Section 6 is in the bill in a form which 
raises the possibility of a distinction be- 
tween ritual slaughter, which relates only 
to the actual act of killing, and to prepa- 
ration, which is necessary. I think the 
amendment would constitute a clarifica- 
tion. It could be taken to conference, 
where, perhaps, some further clarifica- 
tion, as suggested by the Senator from 
New York, could be made. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case]. [Putting the ques- 
tion.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask for a division. 

The Senate proceeded to divide. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent——_. 


The 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey. 
Mr. CASE of New Jersey. In view of 


the fact that the absence of a quorum 
has been suggested, although I had not 
originally intended to detain the Senate, 
I now ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
the order for the quorum call either 
must be rescinded or the call of the roll 
must be completed before the yeas and 
nays can be requested or before there 
can be other debate. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is no objection—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, since 
I suggested the absence of a quorum, I 
am willing to ask unanimous consent to 
have the order for the quorum call 
rescinded. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest that the clerk finish the call of 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed and 
concluded the call of the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Fulbright Martin, Pa. 
Allott Goldwater McNamara 
Anderson Green Morse 
Barrett Hayden Morton 
Beall Hennings Mundt 
Bennett Hickenlooper Murray 
Bible Hill Neuberger 
Bricker Hruska O'Mahoney 
Bridges Humphrey Pastore 
Bush Ives Potter 
Butler Jackson Proxmire 
Byrd Javits Purtell 
Capehart Jenner Revercomb 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Case, N. J. Jordan Saltonstall 
Chavez Kefauver Schoeppel 
Church Kennedy Smathers 
Clark Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Stennis 
Curtis Langer Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Thurmond 
Douglas Long ‘Thye 
Dworshak Magnuson Watkins 
Eastland Malone Wiley 
Ellender Mansfield Williams 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr, Case]. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield to 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] for the purpose of making a 
brief statement. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in 
browsing through the record of hear- 
ings—and I do not pretend to be an ex- 
pert on it—I came across something 
which may help the Senate in connec- 
tion with this discussion. I have al- 
ready explained my position, I feel 
that the amendment gives us yet an- 
other tool with which to work in the 
effort to put this particular aspect of 
the bill in proper form. That is why I 
am for the amendment. 

One page 196 of the record I find the 
following statement by the chairman of 
the committee: 

The CHAIRMAN. I realize that there may 
not be a close comparison between the act 
which we passed here last year to provide 
for the compulsory inspection by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of poultry 
and poultry products. As I remember there 
was some opposition by quite a few rabbis, 
and yet we were able to place in this bill a 
provision which exempted these opponents. 
I refer specifically to section 15 (a) (4), 
wherein it is stated: 
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“Persons slaughtering, processing, or oth- 
erwise handling poultry or poultry products 
which have been or are to be processed as 
required by recognized religious dietary laws 
to the extent that the Secretary determines 
are necessary to avoid conflict with such re- 
quirements while still effectuating the pur- 
poses of this act.” 


I call attention to that only because 
apparently there is a legislative prece- 
dent for dealing with the subject by way 
of exemption. As I understand, that is 
the principal ground of opposition to 
the language which the Senator from 
New Jersey uses in his amendment. I 
have no doubt that the language will be 
changed in conference. What I tried to 
do, and what the Senator from New Jer- 
sey is trying to do, is to give the con- 
ferees the tools with which to work. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reiterating the point made just 
now by the Senator from New York, first 
of all, let me say that I support the bill. 
I voted against the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana because I do sup- 
port the bill. However, I do not believe 
in leaving any of its provisions in a 
fuzzy condition. I believe in trying to 
clarify the language and make it per- 
fectly clear. In line with the suggestion 
of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney!] made a little earlier, the 
language of my amendment may not be 
perfect for that purpose, but it raises 
the question in such form that the con- 
ferees can deal with the entire subject. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
gather that it is a dubious honor to say 
that one Senator has spent more time 
on the bill than other Members of this 
body. However, it has been my fortune 
or misfortune to have that dubious 
honor. 

Every representative of every single 
religious group or body who appeared 
before our committee protested against 
exemption. The Jewish groups, in tes- 
timony before the committee, outlined 
the principle that kosher killing could 
be classified as a humane slaughtering 
practice within the terms of what we 
mean by “humane slaughtering.” It 
has been so declared, in an affirmative 
finding. The amendment of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] was agreed 
to, so that in that affirmative finding 
there will be included not only the mat- 
ter of slaughtering, but the matter 
of preparation and handling. That 
amendment had a purpose which filled a 
vacuum which was left by the House 
bill, as the Senator from New York said. 

However, in this instance, I say most 
respectfully to a Senator who supports 
the legislation, who has proved his sin- 
cerity of purpose, and who has been a 
friend of the program of humane 
slaughtering practices, that, whether 
knowingly or unknowingly, he has of- 
fered an amendment which might be in- 
terpreted by some of our people who are 
deeply concerned by this legislation as 
an affront. They do not seek an exemp- 
tion. They have every right to say that 
kosher killing is within the terms of 
what we understand by humane slaugh- 
tering. We have so found by declara- 
tion. But the exemption would be a dis- 
service to the Jewish community and its 
religious practices. I plead with my col- 
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leagues to consider this question very 
carefully. I have talked with represent- 
atives of every single group interested in 
this particular item of legislation. So 
far as the exemption is concerned, I 
warn my colleagues that if they are in- 
terested in trying to comply with the 
request of honorable people who seek 
not to be injured, who seek no special 
privilege, and who seek to be let alone, 
they should leave the language of sec- 
tion 6 as written, or they will get them- 
selves into deep water. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We would be tread- 
ing upon dangerous ground if in any way 
we were to imply that compliance by the 
Jewish people with their ritual was tan- 
tamount to cruelty to animals, or to any- 
one else. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We must begin with 
the premise that what they have done is 
in conformity with goodness, and with 
gentle treatment of living things, and 
that their religion has been founded on 
that basis, 

I, for one, will not subscribe to the in- 
clusion in the bill of any provisions which 
would declare that their practices have 
been inhumane, having in mind the 
historic background of their ritual, which 
contemplates men of good character, of 
cleanliness, of decency, and men with a 
sense of protection toward the things 
which they destroy for food. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Ohio has stated the situation much more 
eloquently than I could. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr, GORE], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCNA- 
MARA], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YARBOROUGH! are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. MonronEy] are absent on official 
business attending the 49th Congress of 
the Interparliamentary Union as dele- 
gates representing the Senate at Rio de 
Janiero, Brazil. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

I further announce, that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLanD] and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CASE] 
and the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] are absent because of offi- 
cial business, having been appointed by 
the Vice President to attend the 49th 
Congress of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] 
is necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Vermont [Mr, FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Martin], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitH] is paired with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne]. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from New Jersey would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Maine 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—44 
Aiken Dirksen Martin, Iowa 
Allott Dworshak Morton 
Barrett Ellender Mundt 
Beall Goldwater Pastore 
Bennett Hickenlooper Potter 
Bricker Hruska Revercomb 
Bridges Ives Russell 
Bush Javits Saltonstall 
Butler Jenner Schoeppel 
Capehart Johnston, 8.C. Thurmond 
Carlson Jordan Thye 
Case, N. J. Knowland Watkins 
Cooper Kuchel Wiley 
Cotton Langer Young 
Curtis Malone 

NAYS—38 
Anderson Hennings Murray 
Bible Hill Neuberger 
Byrd Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Carroll Jackson Proxmire 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Purtell 
Church Kefauver Robertson 
Clark Kennedy Smathers 
Douglas Kerr Smith, Maine 
Eastland Lausche Sparkman 
Ervin Long Stennis 
Fulbright Magnuson Symington 
Green Mansfield Williams 
Hayden Morse 

NOT VOTING—14 

Case, S. Dak. Holland Payne 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Smith, N. J. 
Frear McClellan Talmadge 
Gore McNamara Yarborough 
Hoblitzell Monroney 


So the amendment of Mr. Case of New 
Jersey was agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, for 
the reasons—— 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate recon- 
sider the vote—— 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming has the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, for 
the reasons I have previously stated this 
afternoon, I move that the bill be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. It is impossible to legis- 
late a slogan. The bill before us is 
vague and uncertain and contradictory. 
It does not define what humane slaugh- 
ter is. The bill should be recommitted 
so that it may be drafted intelligently 
and clearly. I make that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 
Vote! 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
gardless of how one may feel about the 
bill, to vote to recommit is, of course, to 
kill the bill. We can have the bill in 
conference with the amendments which 
have been adopted, and we should per- 
mit it to go to conference. The bill has 
been studied for 3 years. Regardless 
of the eloquent plea of the distinguished 
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Senator from Wyoming, I do not recall 
any testimony from some of the Sena- 
tors who have complained about the bill. 
I can say most candidly that the bill has 
had the very careful study of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, humane so- 
cieties, the American Meat Institute, and 
other organizations. It represents con- 
siderable thought and considerable ac- 
tion. The House passed the bill over- 
whelmingly. It had conducted hearings 
in the field. We ought to let the bill go 
to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAnHONEY] on which the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio will state it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As to the amend- 
ments which have thus far been adopted, 
if the bill goes to conference, will the 
conferees have the power to define what 
is inhumane slaughter, so as to provide 
in the bill the principal objective which 
was sought to be accomplished when the 
bill was introduced? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that the conferees will be confined to 
the difference between the House and 
Senate bills. Therefore, the answer is 
that the conferees will not be in a posi- 
tion to make such a definition. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I do not 
want to leave unanswered in the Recorp 
the statement that a vote to recommit is 
a vote to kill the bill. As one member 
of the committee who attended the 
hearings, I can say that if the bill is 
recommitted to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, the committee cer- 
tainly will be bound to try to reconcile 
the various conflicting points of view 
which we have heard expressed in the 
Senate tonight, and to arrive at a solu- 
tion which will move in the direction of 
humane slaughter. 

I do not think a vote to recommit is a 
vote to kill the bill. It would be a vote 
to kill this particular language. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
reconciliation of the different points of 
view will be done in conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion to recommit 
the bill. On this question the yeas and 
mays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HoL- 
LAND], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Frear] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney] are absent on official 
business attending the 49th Congress of 
the Interparliamentary Union as dele- 
gates representing the Senate at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. The Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN] is absent þe- 
cause of a death in his family. 
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I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Frear] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Alabama would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Florida would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy] is paired with the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Okla- 
homa would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Georgia would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CasE] 
and the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] are absent because of official 
business, having been appointed by the 
Vice President to attend the 49th Con- 
gress of the Interparliamentary Union 
in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin], and the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] are de- 
tained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—29 
Allott Eastland Martin, Iowa 
Anderson Ellender Mundt 
Barrett Ervin O'Mahoney 
Bennett Goldwater Russell 
Butler Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Capehart Hruska tennis 
Carlson Jenner Thurmond 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Thye 
Curtis Langer Young 
Dirksen Malone 

NAYS—53 
Aiken Hennings Morton 
Beall Humphrey Murray 
Bible Ives Neuberger 
Bricker Jackson Pastore 
Bridges Javits Potter 
Bush Johnson, Tex. Proxmire 
Byrd Jordan Purtell 
Carroll Kefauver Revercomb 
Case, N. J. Kennedy Robertson 
Church Kerr Saltonstall 
Clark Knowland Smathers 
Cooper Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Cotton Lausche Sparkman 
Douglas Long Symington 
Dworshak Magnuson Watkins 
Fulbright Mansfield Wiley 
Green McNamara Williams 
Hayden Morse 

NOT VOTING—14 

Case, S. Dak. Hoblitzell Payne 
Flanders Holland Smith, N. J, 
Frear . Pa. Talmadge 
Gore McClellan Yarborough 
Hill Monroney 


So Mr. O’ManeneEy’s motion to recom- 
mit was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion to reconsider was rejected. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
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the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YaRBOROUGH] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr, 
Frear] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney] are absent on official 
business attending the 49th Congress of 
the Interparliamentary Union as dele- 
gates representing the Senate at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. FREAR], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr, Monroney], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YarsBoroucH] would 
each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alabama would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Florida would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
and the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] are absent because of official 
business, having been appointed by the 
Vice President to attend the 49th Con- 
gress of the Interparliamentary Union 
in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, 
BRIDGES], the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Martin], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SmirH] are de- 
tained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. HOBLITZELL], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE], 
and the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SMITH] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 72, 
nays 9, as follows: 


YEAS—72 

Aiken Clark Javits 
Allott Cooper Jenner 
Anderson Cotton Johnson, Tex. 
Barrett Curtis Jordan 
Beall Dirksen Kefauver 
Bennett Douglas Kennedy 
Bible Dworshak Kerr 
Bricker Pulbright Knowland 

ush Goldwater Kuchel 
Butler Green Langer 
Byrd Hayden Lausche 
Capehart Hennings Long 
Carlson Hickenlooper Magnuson 
Carroll Hruska Malone 
Case, N. J Humphrey Mansfield 
Chavez Ives Martin, Iowa 
Church Jackson McNamara 


Morse Purtell Smith, Maine 
Morton Revercomb Sparkman 
Mundt Robertson Symington 
Neuberger Russell Thye 
Pastore Saltonstall Watkins 
Potter Schoeppel Wiley 
Proxmire Sn.athers Williams 
NAYS—9 
Eastland Johnston, S.C. Talmadge 
Ellender O'Mahoney Thurmond 
Ervin Stennis Young 
NOT VOTING—15 
Bridges Hill Monroney 
Case, S. Dak. Hoblitzell Murray 
Flanders Holland Payne 
Frear Martin, Pa. Smith, N. J. 
Gore McClellan Yarborough 


So the bill (H. R. 8308) was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


FEDERAL AID TO THE STATES FOR 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement by me on a 
program of Federal aid to the States for 
school construction. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCNAMARA 


An epidemic of adjournment fever seems 
to be settling over the Congress. 

The main symptom of this fever is 
a deceptive mood of self-congratulation 
wherein the Members tell each other—and 
their constituents—what a great job they 
have done during the past months. 

I would not like to puncture this mood— 
for, in a large sense, it is justified by the 
record of the 85th Congress. 

However—that record will by no means be 
complete until the Congress takes care of an 
extremely important piece of unfinished 
business. 

I refer specifically to a program of Fed- 
eral aid to the States for school construc- 
tion. 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee currently is working on a pro- 
gram to grant 23,000 college scholarships a 
year. 

Certainly, no one truly interested in Amer- 
ican education can find fault with such a 
measure, 

But the trouble is that it only nibbles at 
the edge of the main problem. 

The problem, simply stated, is a continu- 
ing shortage of more than 140,000 class- 
rooms—in the face of a constantly increas- 
ing population, 

The problem involves a shortage of more 
than 30,000 teachers—and proper salaries for 
the ones we have. 

What answer does a scholarship provide to 
the boy or girl who receives a substandard 
education because the school day is cut in 
half by double shifts? 

What good is a scholarship program to a 
school district that simply does not have the 
funds available to build needed schools? 

And how will scholarships help school dis- 
tricts pay their teachers a living wage? 

These are the problems. Let us not be 
under anv fusion that if we accept a schole 
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arship program we are making any real 
strides toward improved American educa- 
tion. 

Scholarships are a nice gesture, a nod in 
the right direction, but they are rapidly 
obscured by the magnitude of the real edu- 
cation problem. What we must have is a 
program that will help the States build the 
schools they so desperately need. 

A truly meaningful program of Federal 
assistance to the States for education has 
been sought for years in the Congress. 
There has been too much talk and too little 
action. 

I am seeking, within the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, to amend a true educa- 
tion assistance program to any so-called 
scholarship bill. 

Failing within the committee, the fight 
will be carried to the floor of the Senate. 

We speak often of the need to stand up 
and be counted on important issues. 

I hope that my colleagues will soon have 
that opportunity to vote on a genuine edu- 
cation assistance program. 


AVAILABILITY OF EQUITY CAPITAL 
AND LONG-TERM CREDIT TO 
SMALL-BUSINESS CONCERNS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the bill S. 3651. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmireE in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 3651) to 
make equity capital and long-term 
credit more readily available for small- 
business concerns, and for other pur- 
poses, which were, on page 1, lines 3 
and 4, strike out “purpose,” and insert 
“policy,”; on page 2, strike out the table 
of contents in its entirety and insert: 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Title I—Short title, statement of policy, and 
definitions 

Sec. 101. Short title. 

Sec. 102. Statement of policy. 

Sec. 103. Definitions. 


Title 1I—Small Business Investment Division 
of the Small Business Administration 
Sec, 201. Establishment of Small Business 

Investment Division. 
Provision and purposes of funds. 
I1I—Smali-business investment 
companies 
Organization of small business in- 
vestment companies, 
Capital stock and subordinated de- 
bentures. 
303, Borrowing power. 
304. Provision of equity capital for 
small-business concerns. 
Long-term loans to small-business 
concerns. 
Aggregate limitations. 
307. Exemptions. 
308. Miscellaneous. 
309. Approving State chartered compa- 
nies for operations under this 
act. 


Title IV—Conversion of State chartered in- 
vestment companies and State develop- 
ment companies 

Title V—Loans to State and local develop- 

ment companies 
Title VI—Changes in Federal Reserve 
authority 

Sec. 601. Repeal of section 13b of the Fed- 

eral Reserve Act. 

Sec, 602, Transfer of funds, 


Sec. 202. 
Title 


Sec. 301. 


Sec. 302. 
Src. 
SEC. 


Sec. 305. 


Sec. 306. 
SEC, 
SEc, 


SEc. 
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Title ViI—Criminal penalties 


On page 3, line 11, strike out “(a)”; 
on page 3, strike out lines 16 and 17, and 
insert: 

(3) the terms “small business investment 
companies”, “company”, “small business in- 
vestment company”, and “company organ- 
ized under this act’’ mean a small business 
investment company or companies, char- 
tered under State laws for the purpose of 
operating under this act and authorized by 
the Administration, as provided in title III, 
to operate under this act. 


On page 3, line 23, strike out “of 1953” 
and insert “and”; on page 4, strike out 
lines 1 through 4, inclusive; on page 4, 
line 5, strike out “(7)” and insert “(6)”; 
on page 4, line 5, strike out “State and 
local”; on page 5, line 6, strike out “of 
1953”; on page 5, line 6, strike out “209 
and 219” and insert “13 and 16”; on 
page 5, strike out line 10 over through 
and including line 10 on page 7, and 
insert: 

PROVISION AND PURPOSES OF FUNDS 

Sec. 202. (a) Section 4 (c) of the Small 
Business Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$650,000,000" each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“900,000,000”; 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end of the fourth sentence the following: 
“. and in the exercise of the functions of 
the Administration under the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958”; and 

(3) by inserting after the seventh sen- 
tence the following new sentence: “Not to 
exceed an aggregate of $250,000,000 shall be 
outstanding at any one time for the exer- 
cise of the functions of the Administration 
under the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958.” 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
and appropriate for the administrative ex- 
penses of the Administration under this act. 


On page 7, line 13, strike out “organ- 
ization” and insert “qualification”; on 
page 7, strike out lines 15 through 20, 
inclusive, and insert: 


Sec, 301. (a) Small business investment 
companies formed by any number of persons, 
not less than ten, chartered under State laws 
for the purpose of operating under this act, 
may be authorized by the Administration to 
operate under this act. 


On page 8, line 6, strike out all after 
“affairs.” down through and including 
line 8; on page 8, strike out line 9, over 
through and including line 7 on page 9, 
and insert: 


(c) The articles of incorporation and 
amendments thereto shall be forwarded to 
the Administration for consideration. In 
determining whether to authorize such a 
company to operate under this act, the Ad- 
ministration shall give due regard, among 
other things, to the need for the financing 
of small-business concerns in the area in 
which the proposed company is to commence 
business, the general character of the pro- 
posed management of the company, the 
number of such companies previously or- 
ganized in the United States, and the vol- 
ume of their operations. After considera- 
tion of all relevant factors, the Administra- 
tion may in its discretion grant authority to 
such a company to operate under this act, 

(d) Prior to the grant of such authority, 
the company must have power— 

(1) to adopt and use a corporate seal; 

(2) to have succession for a period of 30 
years; 
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On page 10, strike out lines 13 through 
16, inclusive; on page 10, line 18, strike 
out “organized” and insert “authorized 
to operate”; on page 10, line 20, strike 
out “before it shall commence business”; 
on page 11, strike out lines 7 through 
15, inclusive and insert: 

(b) Shares of stock in small business in- 
yvestment companies shall be eligible for 
purchase by national banks, and shall be 
eligible for purchase by other member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System and non- 
member insured banks to the extent per- 
mitted under applicable State law; except 
that in no event shall any such bank hold 
shares in small business investment com- 
panies in an amount aggregating more than 
1 percent of its capital and surplus. 


On page 13, line 24, strike out all after 
“the” over through and including line 3 
on page 14, and insert “Administrator”; 
on page 14, line 14, after “basis.” insert 
“In agreements to participate in loans 
on a deferred basis under this subsec- 
tion, the participation by the company 
shall not be in excess of 90 percent of 
the balance of the loan outstanding at 
the time of disbursement.” 

On page 16, line 14, strike out “80a” 
and insert “80a—18"’; on page 18, line 14, 
strike out all after “such” down through 
“forfeited,” in line 15, and insert “for- 
feiture”; on page 19, strike out lines 14 
through 25, inclusive; on page 20, strike 
out lines 6 through 19, inclusive; on 
page 20, strike out line 20 over through 
line 3 on page 22; on page 22, line 4, 
strike out “title V” and insert “title IV”; 
on page 22, line 6, strike out “501” and 
insert “401”; on page 22, line 7, strike 
out “and local”; on page 22, line 8, strike 
out all after “Act” down through “1961” 
in line 10; on page 22, line 19, strike out 
“or local’; on page 22, line 21, after 
“sources.” insert “Funds advanced to a 
State development company under this 
section shall be treated on an equal ba- 
sis with those funds borrowed by such 
company after the date of the enactment 
of this act, regardless of source, which 
have the highest priority, except when 
this requirement is waived by the Ad- 
ministrator’; on page 22, line 22, strike 
out “502” and insert “402”; on page 24, 
line 11, strike out “title VI” and insert 
“title V”; on page 24, line 14, strike out 
“601” and insert “501”; on page 24, line 
21, strike out “fund for management 
counseling” and insert “transfer of 
funds”; on page 24, line 22, strike out 
“602” and insert “502”; on page 25, 
strike out lines 7 through 13, inclusive, 
and insert: 

(b) The amounts repaid to the United 
States pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section shall be covered into the Treasury 
@5 miscellaneous receipts. 


On page 25, strike out line 14 over 
through line 8, on page 26; on page 26, 
line 9, strike out “title VII” and insert 
“title VI”; on page 26, line 10, strike out 
“701” and insert “601”; on page 26, line 
18, strike out “702” and insert “602”; on 
page 27, line 7, strike out “703” and in- 
sert “603”; on page 27, line 11, strike 
out “704” and insert “604”; and on page 
27, line 15, strike out “705” and insert 
“605.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House to S. 3651, 
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request a conference with the House of 
Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
PROXMIRE, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. BRICKER, 
and Mr. BENNETT conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. KENNEDY obtained the floor. 


PROPOSED AGREEMENT WITH 
GREAT BRITAIN FOR COOPERA- 
TION ON USES OF ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY FOR MUTUAL-DEFENSE 
PURPOSES (S. REPT. NO. 2041) 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, out of 
order, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
mit, from the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, a report concerning a 
proposed agreement for cooperation by 
the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, on the uses of atomic 
energy for mutual-defense purposes. 

As the Senate will recall, on June 23, 
1958, the Senate debated and voted upon 
a bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, to permit greater cooperation 
between the United States and our allies 
in the exchange of classified military in- 
formation and material. The bill, H. R. 
12716, after conference, on June 30, 1958, 
was passed by the Senate; and on July 2, 
1958, was approved by the President as 
Public Law 85-479. 

As the Senate will recall, Public Law 
85-479, while permitting greater cooper- 
ation with our allies in the exchange of 
military atomic energy information and 
material, also contains a provision 
whereby the Congress may, by a con- 
current resolution, disapprove a pro- 
posed agreement. By amendment of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, proposed 
agreements for cooperation of a military 
nature, before becoming effective, must 
lie before the Joint Committee for a 
stipulated period of time. The period of 
time is 30 days during the 85th Congress 
and 60 days thereafter. A proposed 
agreement for cooperation cannot take 
effect if during this period of time the 
Congress adopts a concurrent resolution 
of disapproval. 

The first proposed agreement sub- 
mitted to Congress by the President 
since the enactment of Public Law 85- 
479 is one with Great Britain, which was 
submitted on July 3, 1958. The Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, through 
its Subcommittee on Agreements for Co- 
operation, under my chairmanship, havy- 
ing studied the proposed agreement, and 
having heard witnesses from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the State Department, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
concluded that the proposed agreement 
is in conformance with the letter and 
the spirit of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended. The full committee 
on July 22, 1958 adopted the report, and 
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fnterposed no objections to the agree- 
ment. 

I submit to the Senate the Joint Com- 
mittee’s report in support of the pro- 
posed agreement. After review of the 
report, I am certain that all Senate 
Members will join me in the belief that 
the proposed agreement with Great Bri- 
tain will foster greater cooperation be- 
tween these two countries, to their mu- 
tual advantage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and printed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Massachusetts 
for yielding to me. 


SUSPENSION OF EMPLOYMENT OF 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN THE INTEREST 
OF NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, on August 8, 1957, the 
Senate passed and sent to the House 
S. 1411, to amend the act of August 26, 
1950, giving the heads of the executive 
departments and agencies discretionary 
authority to retain or suspend employees 
pending a hearing on charges involving 
loyalty. 

The House struck out all after the 
enacting clause and adopted provisions 
having far-reaching implications. The 
House provisions go far beyond the scope 
of the measure passed in the Senate. 
When that became known, a number of 
the members of the committee asked me 
to request that the bill be referred back 
to the committee for study. The Senate 
agreed to the request, and the bill was 
referred to the committee on July 11, 
1958. 

The committee has now had an oppor- 
tunity to study the House provisions and, 
in executive session, unanimously agreed 
to request a conference with the House 
to see if the issues involved could be 
resolved. 

Mr, President, I move that the Senate 
disagree to the amendments of the House 
of Representatives, request a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. JOHNS- 
ton of South Carolina, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. Martin of Iowa, and Mr. 
Morton conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this matter was not known to me. 
I wonder if the Senator will assure us 
this action is agreeable to the minority 
leader? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
is. It is agreeable with the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] and the full com- 
mittee, Democrats and Republicans both. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If objection 
should be indicated, this action should 
be vitiated. When we tell Senators we 
are not going to transact any other busi- 
ness, I try to adhere to that plan. If this 
action is not agreeable, I will ask the 
Senate to rescind this action. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think there can be no objection. 
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ORDER TO CONVENE AT 10 O'CLOCK 
TOMORROW MORNING 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate convenes tomorrow, it con- 
vene at 10 o'clock in the morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we expect to call up the confer- 
ence report on the transportation bill. 

We expect to consider the motion to 
reconsider on the resolution from the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

We expect to consider the resolution 
extending appropriations for August, 
presented by the distinguished chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2028, 
H. R. 13015, the military public-works 
bill. I should like to make that the un- 
finished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
13015) to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services with an 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not have it within my power 
to determine when the absence of a quo- 
rum may be suggested, and therefore one 
may be suggested shortly after the Sen- 
ate convenes tomorrow, but I should like 
all Members of the Senate to be on no- 
tice that we do not anticipate a yea- 
and-nay vote on the military public- 
works bill until after 11 o’clock, and 
peer cea may make their plans accord- 

gly. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 2747) for the relief of John H. 
Parker, and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


KATINA LECKAS AND ARGERY 
LECKAS, NATIVIDADE AGRELA 
DOS SANTOS 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask that the Chair lay before the 


Senate the messages from the House on 
S. 3007 and S. 3129. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3007) for the relief of Katina Leckas and 
Argery Leckas, which was, in line 11, 
strike out all after “States” down 
through and including “act” in line 13, 
and insert: 

Sec. 3. The natural parent of the benefi- 
ciaries of this act shall not, by virtue of such 
parentage, be accorded any right, status, or 
privilege under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3129) for the relief of Natividade 
Agrela Dos Santos, which was, in line 8, 
strike out all after “that” down through 
and including “act” in line 10, and insert 
“the natural parent of the beneficiary 
shall not, by virtue of such parentage, 
be accorded any right, status, or privi- 
lege under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate passed S. 3007 and S. 
3129 on May 1 and May 21, 1958, re- 
spectively. These bills grant to the 
minor children adopted or to be adopted 
by citizens of the United States the 
status of nonquota immigrants. On 
July 8, 1958, the House passed S. 3007 
and S. 3129, each with a minor amend- 
ment stating that the natural parents 
of the beneficiaries shall not be entitled 
to any right, status, or privilege under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to each of the bills, 
S. 3007 and S. 3129. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MARIA GARCIA ALIAGA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Chair lay before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
to S. 2511. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid þe- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2511) for the relief of Maria Garcia 
Aliaga, which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding order 
and warrant of deportation, warrant of ar- 
rest, and bonds, which may have issued in 
the case of Maria Garcia Aliaga. From and 
after the date of the enactment of this act, 
the said Maria Garcia Aliaga shall not again 
be subject to deportation by reason of the 
same facts upon which such deportation pro- 
ceedings were commenced or any such war- 
rants and order have issued. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on May 21, 1958, the Senate passed 
S. 2511, to grant the status of perma- 
nent residence in the United States to 
the beneficiary. On July 8, 1958, the 
House of Representatives passed S. 2511, 
with an amendment to provide only for 
cancellation of outstanding deportation 
proceedings in behalf of the beneficiary. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 2511. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ROMULO A. MANRIQUEZ 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Chair lay before the 
Senate the amendment of the House to 
S. 3060. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 3060) 
for the relief of Romulo A. Manriquez, 
which was, in line 6, to strike out “Au- 
gust 29, 1954,” and insert “‘the date of the 
enactment of this act.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on May 21, 1958, the Senate passed 
S. 3060, to grant the status of permanent 
residence in the United States to the 
beneficiary as of August 29, 1954, the 
date of his last entry to the United 
States. On July 8, 1958, the House 
passed S. 3060, to grant the status of 
permanent residence to the beneficiary 
as of the date of the enactment of the 
act. There were unusual and outstand- 
ing equities in this case which the Sen- 
ate believed warranted giving the bene- 
ficiary residence as of the date of his 
last admission to this country. How- 
ever, the amendment is acceptable, and 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 3060. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I wish to announce that a 
request has been made that that Com- 
mittee be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 221) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the several States to negotiate 
and enter into compacts for the pur- 
pose of promoting highway traffic safety, 
and that the joint resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. This request which has 
been received by the Committee and 
placed before it came from the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

The Committee on the Judiciary, after 
considering the request, resolved that it 
be discharged from further considera- 
tion on the joint resolution, and that the 
same be referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that such discharge and reference be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS OPPOSITION TO KEN- 
NEDY-IVES LABOR BILL 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 


labor reform bill, S. 3974, sometimes 
known as the Kennedy-Ives bill, is said 
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to be dead. It is said that it has no 
chance of passage in this Congress. 

I believe the Senate, which worked 
long and hard to pass this measure by 
a near-unanimous vote, is entitled to 
know why. The public is entitled to 
know why a bill under bipartisan spon- 
sorship which passed the Senate by a 
yote of 88 to 1 has now encountered so 
much opposition that it cannot pass the 
other body. Where did this opposition 
arise? 

The bill’s demise is not the result of 
opposition by responsible labor leaders. 
President George Meany of the AFL- 
CIO has stated publicly that this bill is 
acceptable to his organization. The in- 
dustrial union department of the AFL- 
CIO endorsed it in Denver last week. 

The bill’s demise is not the result of 
opposition by responsible members of 
the business community who recognize 
the need for reform. In an editorial on 
June 28, Business Week magazine called 
the bill’s terms “basic policies designed 
to meet certain definite needs effectively, 
but not destructively.” It hailed the bill 
as an example of what can be done in 
this controversial area “if wise guidance 
in the public interest can be substituted 
for concern over wide-apart partisan 
positions.” 

The bill’s demise is not the result of 
opposition by the administration or the 
Congressional leaders of either party. I 
know for a fact that they have sought 
its passage. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] whose select com- 
mittee report is implemented by this bill, 
stated: 

If enacted, and properly administered, it 
will drive many unreformed ex-convicts, 
racketeers, gangsters, and crooked officials 
out of the union movement and strengthen 


the position of honest, decent unionism and 
its leaders. 


Senator Know anp, the distinguished 
minority leader, indicated that the bill 
marked “real progress” and said: 

In the final analysis, the workers will be 
the ones who will suffer if Congress does not 


finally act on legislation of this sort at this 
session. 


The Secretary of Labor has likewise 
indicated his support of this bill; and the 
ranking Republican member of our Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, has termed the bill “one of 
the important landmarks of this Con- 
gress,” 

Where, then, did the opposition arise? 
It has been spearheaded by one lobby 
only, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, aided by other lobbyist groups 
with which it is associated—including 
primarily the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the American Retail 
Federation. This last minute drive has 
flooded Capitol Hill and the Nation’s 
business mailboxes with intemperate, 
exaggerated, and misleading attacks on 
the Kennedy-Ives bill, creating enough 
confusion and consternation to insure 
the bill’s delay and thus demise at this 
late date. 

Upon passage of the bill by the Sen- 
ate, one of the leaders of the House told 
me it would pass the other body by an 
equally unanimous vote. He now tells 
me, a month later, that the bill could 
not receive the two-thirds vote neces- 
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sary to pass on a suspension of the rules, 
and probably not even a majority. 

Responsible members of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, with 
whom I have been working—such as 
Representatives GEORGE McGovern of 
South Dakota; STEWART UDALL, of Ari- 
zona, and FRANK THOMPSON, of New 
Jersey—report increased difficulty in 
securing committee action. This com- 
plete reversal in outlook has not been 
the result of any public hearing or dis- 
cussion. There was no meeting of NAM 
members at which the bill was ex- 
plained, and a vote taken. Who, we 
must ask, have taken it upon themselves 
to record the business community as op- 
posed to labor reform? 

I recognize the right of any interest 
group to organize for the protection and 
promotion of its private interest. Labor 
has that right—the NAM has that right, 
too. But I am opposed to this secret 
government which infringes upon the 
public interest—which holds up vital 
legislation needed by the public and by 
union members as the result of secret 
decisions secretly reached. 

I wrote the President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and asked 
him when the National Association of 
Manufacturers had met to vote on the 
bill, after the bill had passed the Senate. 
Included in his answer was a sentence 
which I think should take a prize of a 
sort: 

Positions taken by our association are 
based on principles set forth in established 
policies which are developed by large and 
representative committees from the mem- 
bership and then submitted to the board of 
directors and adopted only when approved 
by a two-thirds vote of the board. These 
positions are under constant review by the 
committees and the board and are published 
annually in Industry Believes, a copy of 
which will, of course, be promptly furnished 
to you if you so desire, 


In other words, there is no indication 
that there was any formal meeting by 
the board of directors or any other rep- 
resentative group of the NAM to decide 
what action the NAM should take on 
the bill in the form in which it passed 
the Senate of the United States. 

I think the letter, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, should be read by the Members 
of Congress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, N. Y., July 23, 1958. 
Hon JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
United States Capitol, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator KENNEDY: I wish to ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter dated July 9, 
which unfortunately did not come to my 
attention until the middle of last week, it 
having been delayed in forwarding from our 
Washington Office. 

You inquire as to whether the governing 
body or the membership of NAM have voted 
to oppose the two bills, S. 2888 and S. 3974. 
Positions taken by our association are based 
on principles set forth in established policies 
which are developed by large and representa- 
tive committees from the membership and 
then submitted to the board of directors and 
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adopted only when approved by a two-thirds 
vote in the board. These positions are un- 
der constant review by the committees and 
the board and are published annually in 
Industry Believes, a copy of which will, of 
course, be promptly furnished to you if you 
so desire, 

Pursuant to the positions adopted by the 
association, testimony was given on behalf 
of the association by Mr. George Fonda, 
chairman of our employee benefits commit- 
tee, before the Senate Special Subcommittee 
on Pension and Welfare Fund Legislation, 
June 25, 1957. You are probably also fa- 
miliar with the testimony given by Mr. 
Donald J. Hardenbrook, chairman of our in- 
dustrial relations committee, when he ap- 
peared before your Subcommittee on Labor 
Legislation on May 16, 1958. 

You also inquire as to whether we are 
actively opposing passage of legislation de- 
signed to protect union members and the 
public from the predatory action of crooks 
and gangsters who have infiltrated the ranks 
of organized labor. 

Certainly not. We do consider that the 
enactment of legislation which will extend 
real protection to union members and the 
public from such predatory actions is a mat- 
ter of great importance to the country, 
and we would like to point out that we firmly 
believe that such legislation should be of 
a character which would also extend pro- 
tection to nonunion members. I think that 
anyone must admit that these bills, in their 
present form, do not go far enough so as to 
be entitled to be characterized as extending 
the desired protection. 

These bills, of course, contain many pro- 
visions which in no respect deal with pro- 
tection of anyone from the predatory ac- 
tions of those to whom you refer. As an 
example, I would mention section 103 (a) 
in title I of S. 3974. How would you expect 
this section to be construed? Does it mean 
that an employer must report every expendi- 
ture in the publication of an employee maga- 
zine or paper, or in addressing an occasional 
letter to all employees, or in maintaining 
personnel departments or guidance counsel- 
ors, merely because something that was said 
might influence some employees in a way 
ultimately affecting organization or collec- 
tive bargaining? We would consider this 
bad legislation and would be apprehensive 
that it would seriously hamper the improve- 
ment of employer-employee relations. 

Again, may I also refer to provisions with 
respect to codes of ethical practices in title 
Iv. They are reminiscent of codes under 
the National Recovery Act. We do not be- 
lieve that any good will be accomplished by 
legislation requiring either unions or em- 
ployers to go through the motion of adopt- 
ing such codes, nor by endeavoring to invest 
such organizations with police power of ad- 
ministration or enforcement. 

The amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act 
are not responsive to disclosures of abuses 
before the McClellan committee, nor are 
they in the public interest. 

Certainly we are not opposed to genuinely 
protective legislation, but we believe that 
the pending legislation should be amended 
so as to correct the present defects which are 
occasioning such widespread criticism and 
we sincerely hope that such further improve- 
ment of this legislation will have the great 
benefit of your support. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. C. LIGHTNER, 
President. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, to 
many businessmen, this NAM-led attack 
is inexplicable. These businessmen know 
that S. 3974 is a solid labor reform bill 
which carries out the recommendations 
of the McClellan committee report— 
which I signed and which the Senator 
frorm New York [Mr. Ives], the cosponsor 
of the bill, signed—that it contains the 
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kind of reforms the business community 
has long requested in union democracy 
and financial responsibility. They know 
that there is no indication of a Congress 
next year which will adhere more closely 
to the dictates of the NAM. They recog- 
nize that no bill could contain every 
measure in the labor-management field 
desired by every interest group—and 
thus they regard those who prefer no 
bill at all to the Kennedy-Ives bill as 
being just as unrealistic and unreason- 
able as those who once demanded that 
the Taft-Hartley Act be entirely repealed 
or not amended at all. 

For it is this extremist attitude on both 
sides which has prevented any substan- 
tial labor legislation from passing the 
Senate in the last 10 years. These busi- 
ness and other leaders who want a bill 
thus regard the NAM’s action as a real 
disservice to the business community— 
influenced in part by those who want a 
political issue rather than a bill—a whip- 
ping boy instead of progress. 

Of one thing we may be sure—next 
year there will be more scandals, more 
racketeering, more abuses by the hood- 
lums who have infiltrated a tiny fringe 
of the American labor movement. But 
we will lack an effective remedy to stop 
them—and the NAM is apparently will- 
ing to assume responsibility for tying our 
hands. 

More union funds will be embezzled or 
otherwise misused next year; and, hbe- 
cause of the NAM, the members and the 
public will know nothing about it. 

More union elections will be rigged 
next year; and, because of the NAM, 
nothing will be done about it. 

More ex-convicts will serve as union 
officers, more Nathan Shefferman mid- 
dlemen will take payoffs, more picket 
lines will be set up for extortionate pur- 
poses, more trusteeships will be used for 
Jimmy Hoffa-type power plays, more 
Johnny Dio paper locals will be estab- 
lished to front for racketeers; and, be- 
cause of the NAM, we will do nothing 
about it. 

The results of nearly 2 years of Mc- 
Clellan committee hearings, of several 
weeks of hearings, discussion, and draft- 
ing by the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, of long, constructive debates 
on the Senate floor—all this is to go for 
naught because of the shortsighted oppo- 
sition of this one organization and its 
associates. 

In literature distributed to business- 
men throughout the Nation—I have it 
all here on my desk, and it is a mass of 
material—by the NAM and its affiliates, 
the provisions of the Kennedy-Ives bill 
have been described in so one-sided and 
distorted a fashion—omitting most of its 
key reform features—that no Senator 
who voted for it would recognize it. 
Here, for example, is the complete list 
of reasons—the whole list—offered by 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry as to why its members 
should write their Congressmen in oppo- 
sition: 

While the bill is offered as an adequate 
remedy for the racketeering disclosed by the 
McClellan committee, it fails to get at the 
fundamental causes of such abuses; that is, 
oF growth of compulsory union member- 
ship— 
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In other words, they are suggesting 
we should have passed a national right- 
to-work law. There was no prospect 
that such would be done, and no amend- 
ment to that effect was offered either 
in the committee or on the floor of the 
Senate— 
union immunity from antitrust laws— 


Such an amendment was not offered 
in the committee or on the floor of the 
Senate by any Member— 

a toleration of many forms of secondary 
boycotts— 


It is true nothing was done about sec- 
ondary boycotts, but the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] made it clear 
that would be one of the subjects which 
would definitely be included in com- 
ing investigations of the investigating 
committee— 
and unrestricted freedom of unions to en- 
gage in political activities. 

In addition, the bill contains these objec- 
tionable provisions: 

1. It concentrates still more authority in 
the National Labor Relations Board instead 
of turning reasonable authority back to the 
States. 


This refers to the State of Tllinois, 
where there is no State labor law. A 
good many of the abuses we found with 
respect to the Chicago Restaurant As- 
sociation and the union came about be- 
cause there was no State labor law, 
and there was no opportunity for an 
election under the provisions of a State 
labor law. Under the arbitrary jurisdic- 
tional standards of the National Labor 
Relations Board, small establishments 
are not given the protection of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. That is one 
of the reasons there were major abuses 
in the Chicago restaurant trade. 

The first objection made is that the 
Senate did not attempt to deal with the 
problem of turning authority back to the 
States. Only 12 States have labor laws. 
The New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce came to Washington to object to 
our turning over to New York jurisdic- 
tion of small business, because the New 
York law permits the closed shop. We 
therefore provided that the Taft-Hartley 
Act should be enforced- to the full ex- 
tent of Federal jurisdiction. Despite 
these facts, this is one of the reasons 
the members of this organization from 
Illinois are asked to write to Members 
of Congress. 

2. It makes concessions to unions in the 
construction industry, such as reducing from 
30 to 7 days the period before employees are 
required to join a union, and establishes 
prehire contracts which indirectly restore 
the closed shop to the industry. 


The language in this section was almost 
identical to the language reported in 
1954 by the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. While that may be 
a controversial section, it is a section 
recommended by the administration, and 
it was not the desire of the Senator 
from Massachusetts to discuss amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act this year, 
but that was a part of the agreement 
we made last April here on the floor of 
the Senate with the Senator from New 
Jersey. We agreed to consider the rec- 
ommendations of the administration 
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with respect to the Taft-Hartley Act, as 
well as the recommendations of the Mc- 
Clellan committee. 

Reading further from the arguments 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce: 

3. It grants economic strikers the right to 
vote, with the result that important bargain- 
ing matters could be decided by those who 
are no longer rightfully employees. 

4. It changes the Taft-Hartley definition 
of supervisors so that many more of those 
employees could be unionized. 

5. It requires many employers to file de- 
tailed reports on all activities designed to 
win employee loyalty or good will, or to ex- 
press a viewpoint on any issue affecting em- 
ployees, on the grounds that an attempt is 
being made to influence such employees. 
Thus, what an employer did and what he 
spent to win employee good will would be- 
come public information and, of course, 
union information. 


Those are the reasons given by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry. That is the whole message 
of the association, sent out to all its 
members, requesting that they write to 
Members of Congress demanding the de- 
feat of our bill. Anyone who is com- 
pletely opposed to the bill would agree 
that that is a most distorted explanation 
of the bill which passed the Senate. It 
omits all the provisions in it for con- 
trolling union corruption. Instead, 
these five sections are picked out. I 
think this association ought to be 
ashamed of itself. It has rendered the 
public a distinct disservice. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will, but I want 
whatever the Senator says to appear at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that any colloquy 
in which I engage with the Senator from 
Massachusetts appear at any point he 
desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
chief reason for this opposition, in this 
and other NAM broadsides, is that the 
bill does not go far enough—that it does 
not restrict labor’s rights in the field of 
collective bargaining, or political activity. 
But the Senate demonstrated repeatedly 
that it regarded this as a labor reform 
bill, designed primarily to carry out the 
recommendations of the McClellan com- 
mittee—and that it should not be loaded 
down with broad new measures in the 
various areas of industrial relations. 

The only proposed changes in our 
Taft-Hartley Labor Relations Code 
which might be said to be unrelated to 
specific McClellan committee recom- 
mendations were those which: 

(a) Restore to economic strikers the 
right to vote in representation elections, 
a move for fair-play long urged by the 
late Senator Taft in order to eliminate 
what President Eisenhower has called a 
“ynion-busting” provision. 

(b) Recognize the special conditions 
inherent in the construction industry by 
permitting prehire contracts and em- 
ployer contributions to trust funds, 
amendments which were also urged by 
the President this year as did the late 
Senator Taft in previous years, and 
which were reported by a Republican 
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controlled Senate Labor Committee un- 
der Senator SmirH of New Jersey in 1954. 

(c) Require a non-Communist affi- 
davit from employers to match that now 
required of union leaders—admittedly an 
extraneous amendment which I opposed 
on the floor, but hardly an excuse for 
NAM opposition considering it was of- 
fered by the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. MunpT] and placed in the bill at 
the insistence of those whose labor views 
are generally endorsed by the NAM, 

The other objections raised by the 
NAM and its associates are equally 
without substance. They want finan- 
cial reports to be filed by unions—but 
not by employers on their antiunion op- 
erations. They want Federal regula- 
tion of union activities—but object to 
the “centralization” proposed in refer- 
ring financial reports to the Secretary 
of Labor. They complain about the no 
man’s land in labor relations caused by 
arbitrary NLRB rules—but, with no ef- 
fective solution of their own, also com- 
plain about the proposed remedy of 
having the NLRB assume its full juris- 
diction—coupled with a facilitation of 
Board action through a redefinition of 
supervisor. They want to prohibit 
union leaders from receiving bribes di- 
rectly or through middlemen—but not 
employers from paying them. They 
want stricter ethical practices codes for 
unions—but none for management. 

I know many members of the NAM 
and chamber of commerce. They have 
never voted to oppose this bill. I know 
they resent the partisan tactics and 
shoddy legislative analyses—ignoring 
legislative history and omitting key sec- 
tions—which form the basis of the or- 
ganization’s opposition. 

These NAM broadsides and related 
material are perhaps more significant 
for their omissions. Perhaps they do 
not believe that we were able to pass 
through the Senate, and the AFL-CIO 
was able to endorse, a bill which pro- 
vided, in addition to those items already 
mentioned as opposed by the NAM, for: 

First. Comprehensive detailed disclo- 
sure of union financial data—to mem- 
bers, press, public, and law enforcement 
agencies. 

Second. Full reports by union officers 
on any personal conflict-of-interest 
transactions. 

Third. Criminal sanctions for embez- 
zlement of union funds, false reporting, 
false entries in books, failure to report, 
or destruction of union books. 

Fourth. Suits by union members for 
recovery of funds embezzled or misap- 
propriated by union officers. 

Fifth. Prohibition of loans by em- 
ployers or unions to union officers. 

Sixth. Secret ballot for all union of- 
ficers or the convention delegates who 
select them. 

Seventh. Due notice of all union elec- 
tions and real opportunity to nominate 
opposing candidates. 

Eighth. Requirement that union offi- 
cers be elected by secret ballot every 4 
years by international unions, and every 
3 years by local unions. 

Ninth. Prohibition on the use of union 
funds to support candidacy of any union 
officer. 
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Tenth. Prohibition on persons con- 
victed of felony serving as union officers. 

Eleventh. Power to Secretary of La- 
bor to institute court action to set im- 
proper elections aside and conduct a 
new election. 

Twelfth. Limit on union trusteeships 
to 18 months. 

Thirteenth. Mandatory annual report 
to Secretary and union members on 
every trusteeship, the reasons for its es- 
tablishment, continuance, and opera- 
tion. 

Fourteenth. Prohibition on counting 
votes of delegates of trustee bodies un- 
less delegates elected by secret ballot, 
and on transfer of funds from trusteed 
local union to international except nor- 
mal dues and assessments. 

Fifteenth. Power to Secretary of La- 
bor to begin a court proceeding to break 
improper trusteeships. 

Sixteenth. Prohibition of picketing 
for extortion or to secure payoff from 
employer. 

Seventeenth. Prohibition of solicita- 
tion for payment of fictitious fees for 
unloading cargo from interstate carriers. 

These important features are deliber- 
ately overlooked by the NAM in its an- 
alysis sent to the Members of Congress. 
As another typical example of the kind 
of misleading material about this bill 
which has been circulated, I should like 
to quote from the labor relations let- 
ter, issued by the chamber of commerce 
of the United States. This is what they 
sent to the people: 

Senator McCLELLAN sponsored an amend- 
ment to delete from the bill title VI, which 
contains most of the objectionable features. 
His proposal was defeated. At one point in 


the debate he said: “I did not get everything 
I wanted— 


That was said at one point in the de- 
bate, not in connection with title VI— 
“I did not get everything I wanted. Every- 
thing I wanted is not in the bill. I think 
I could strengthen the bill if I could sit 
down and write it myself. I think I could 
improve upon it. No doubt every other 
Senator feels the same way. Each Senator 
no doubt feels that if he were privileged 
to write it he could improve on this measure.” 


That is the end of the quotation in the 
labor relations letter. However, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
continued, as the Recorp will show: 

However, we are dealing with one of the 
most sensitive, technical, and difficult areas 
in which to legislate. We can load the bill 
down with many things which I favor, and 
for which I shall continue to fight. We 
can load the bill down with provisions which 
other Senators want, and the result will be 
that we shall have no legislation at all, in 
my judgment, at this session of the Congress. 


The statement of the Senator from 
Arkansas was a prelude to his endorse- 
ment of the bill. The chamber of com- 
merce, in its message, took the first part 
of his remarks and failed to indicate the 
strong endorsement of the Senator from 
Arkansas of the committee bill which 
followed in the same speech. 

I should like to quote from the Labor 
Gram, a publication of the American 
Retail Federation, of July 23, 1958: 

It is nice to think this is what Speaker 


RaYBURN may have in mind, and it may be 
so— 
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Sending the bill to committee after 
the committee has acted on the pen- 
sion-welfare bill— 
but until the bill is, in fact, referred to the 
Labor Committee for full hearings, the pos- 
sibility of its passage remains. 


I quote from another Labor Gram, of 
July 11, 1958: 

For this reason, retailers who value the 
right of their employees to exercise the right 
to join or not to join a union must continue 
to do all they can to convince their United 
States Representatives that S. 3974 has 
“sleepers” and hearings must be held on it. 


This is a bill for which the Senator 
from Arizona voted. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. What is that? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
Arizona was not present to vote, I regret 
to say, but I believe he announced that 
he was in favor of the bill. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from Arizona announced his position in 
favor of the bill. He has been working 
earnestly with the House membership to 
have them consider it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I believe these state- 
ments are completely misleading. I say 
that because I know that any bill which 
would have adversely affected the right 
of employees to join a union would have 
been opposed by the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr.GOLDWATER. The Senator from 
Massachusetts will recall that in com- 
mittee the junior Senator from Arizona 
said he would not bring up legislation of 
that type. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. That 
is why I say that all this material is mis- 
leading. 

Here is a quotation from a publication 
issued by the National Small Business 
Men’s Association: 

The Kennedy-Ives labor bill (S. 3974), re- 
cently passed by the Senate, is an affront to 
the intelligence of the American people. 


That is the kind of garbage which is 
passed out to American businessmen 
under the guise of an objective analysis, 
calling on the American businessmen to 
rise up and defeat the bill because the 
bill, which has been drawn under the 
most sensitive conditions, comes at the 
end of the session, and it can be passed 
only if there is unanimous support for 
it by all responsible groups in society. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask one more question of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Who brought on the 41 days? The 
NAM did not bring on the 41 days. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am disappointed 
that the bill has not come up for a vote 
in the House. But I think a group which 
has to bear the major responsibility and 
leadership, a group which has issued 
completely misleading information to its 
members and has caused them to bom- 
bard the House of Representatives— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think the lead- 
ership of the Democrat Party in the 
House has to account for the 41 days. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Iam not making this 
a partisan issue. It is my opinion that 
Senators on both sides of the aisle favor 
the bill. The Senator from California 
[Mr. KNow.LanpD] endorsed the bill. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] and 
other Senators cosponsored it. Every 
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Member of the Senate except one voted 
for the bill, Iam attempting to say that 
a pressure group has misled its members, 
and they have been able to defeat the 
bill. As a member of the McClellan 
committee, I am extremely disappointed. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill is a strong la- 
bor reform bill. The only other group 
which opposed it was the one headed by 
Mr. James Hoffa. 

The members of the McClellan com- 
mittee of whom I am one, had every 
reason a month ago to feel that our 
efforts had been worthwhile. The 
Democratic leadership and the other 
members of my party, as well as Mem- 
bers of the Senate from the other side 
of the aisle, especially the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], who were ex- 
tremely interested in the bill and who 
were unstinting in their efforts on behalf 
of the bill, have every reason today to 
resent the blocking of the bill by those 
who are more interested in keeping alive 
a political issue than in ending labor 
rackets. 

Action on the bill may still be possible. 
If action is not taken this year, I will 
say, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Labor, that this is a matter of con- 
tinuing urgency. The events of this year 
have demonstrated the difficulty of en- 
acting, over the opposition of extrem- 
ists on both sides, firm, responsible labor 
legislation which is antiracket instead 
of antilabor. But that effort will be 
made. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record certain editorials published in 
the Christian Science Monitor, the New 
York Post, the Providence Journal, and 
the Berkshire Eagle, of Pittsfield, Mass. 
All of them underscore the opposition of 
the NAM. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 

July 12, 1958] 
How SMALL A Loar? 

The Senate passed the Kennedy-Ives labor 
reform bill 3 weeks ago and the Douglas- 
Ives-Kennedy bill to safeguard union wel- 
fare funds back in April. Since then they 
have been awaiting action in the House. 

Senate leadership took care to see that 
attempts to frame broad labor legislation 
would not stymie protection of the trust 
funds. And Speaker RAYBURN also has been 
holding the reform measure out of commit- 
tee until the funds bill clears it. But there 
are other causes of the House’s inaction. 

Organized labor has wisely muted its ob- 
jections to some portions of this legislation 
but organized business has been intensi- 
fying its hostility to others. Now one source 
of this opposition has been made public and 
official. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers' official organ, the NAM News, de- 
nounces the Kennedy-Ives bill as a fraud 
and a delusion, and says that unless the 
House amends it, it would be better to have 
no labor legislation now. 

We would not argue that so complex a 
matter as labor-management relations is 
carried beyond improvement by these two 
bills. But we are impelled to ask of the 
NAM (and the chamber of commerce, which 
is also in opposition) : Just when will there 
likely be a climate of opinion more receptive 
to legislative correction of defects and 
abuses in labor-management relations than 
the one which has resulted from the dis- 
closures by the Senate Rackets Committee 
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and, in fact, by the AFL—CIO’s own ethical 
practices committee? 

The NAM declares the two bills offer the 
public a very small loaf indeed. It is true 
that seyeral changes much desired by organ- 
ized business are not included: outlawing 
of union security provisions in labor con- 
tracts, for instance. And some requirements 
it does not want are included: for example, 
reports to the Department of Labor on em- 
ployer-managed welfare funds and on mid- 
dlemen. 

But the public is likely to see a very sub- 
stantial loaf in laws that would guard 
against racketeer domination of unions by 
requiring the essentials of democratic con- 
trol, 


[From the New York Post, of July 9, 1958] 
ALL OR NOTHING 


The National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce seemingly prefer to scuttle labor 
reform legislation if getting it requires any 
reform for business. 

Thus organized industry has thrown its 
lobby forces against the Kennedy-Ives bill 
passed by the Senate and now awaiting 
House action. Ostensibly the business mas- 
terminds merely aim at sending the measure 
to the Education and Labor Committee for 
full hearings before the House acts. But 
that is pure subterfuge. Their real purpose 
is to bottle the bill up for the rest of the 
session. 

The reasons behind the maneuver reflect 
the double standards which the business 
propagandists seek to impose on the Nation. 
The Kennedy-Ives bill contains stringent 
provisions to curb corrupt and undemocratic 
practices in labor unions. But it also pro- 
vides iabor with some relief from the harsh 
inequities of the Taft-Hartley law. It 
would, for example, permit both strikers and 
those who replaced them on the job to vote 
in union representation elections. 

In addition, the bill not only makes it a 
crime for union officials to accept bribes 
from employers but makes it criminal for 
employers to bribe union officials. Clearly 
the idea that a businessman could engage 
in bribery remains inconceivable at the 
Union League Club, no matter what current 
investigations in Washington may reveal. 

The bill in question also requires employ- 
ers and their middlemen to file reports with 
the Government if they spend more than 
$5,000 annually to influence employees in the 
exercise of their rights. This is deemed an 
infringement on the prerogatives of indus- 
try. 

Many of the provisions of the Kennedy- 
Ives bill would afford union members—and 
the general public—desirable protections 
against misconduct and autocracy among 
backward union chieftains. But the NAM- 
chamber of commerce axis is seeking an all- 
out antiunion program, not a moderate 
measure addressed to abuses in both busi- 
ness and labor. Where are industry's states- 
men? 

[From the Providence (R. I.) Independent of 
July 11, 1958] 


THE NAM Taxes Too Narrow A VIEW OF THE 
LABOR BILL 


The National Association of Manufacturers 
displays a narrow point of view in attacking 
the Kennedy-Ives labor bill. It is wrong in 
calling the bill “deceptive” and “inade- 
quate.” It is mistaken in describing the 
measure is a “fraud and a delusion.” 

The NAM attack appears as an editorial in 
the organization’s publication NAM News. 
It insists the bill would not impose any 
curbs on spread of gangsterism in the labor 
union movement, and it suggests that if the 
House cannot attach some needed amend- 
ments, the whole bill should be permitted to 
die as a measure that is worse than useless. 
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The NAM has always been conservative. 
It has never been one to carry the torch at 
the head of the liberal parade. But this 
time, the NAM has slipped into the depths 
of moss-back. conservatism, and from that 
awkward position, it cannot even seem to 
see beyond its own nose. 

The Kennedy-Ives labor bill cannot pos- 
sibly be as bad as the NAM makes it out to 
be. After all, this is the bill worked out by 
a bipartisan team of Senators headed by 
Senator KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts, and Senator Ives, Republican, of New 
York. It has the support of Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN, whose investigations of labor rack- 
eteering made apparent the need for such a 
measure, It has the support of George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO. It has 
the wholehearted support of Labor Secretary 
Mitchell and the administration. 

When the bill came to a final vote on the 
floor of the Senate a few weeks ago, it was 
overwhelmingly approved 88 to 1. Even Sen- 
ators Munpt and GOLDWATER, whose views so 
often coincide with those of the NAM, ap- 
proved it. 

True, the bill goes too far in imposing 
Government regulations over labor to suit 
some labor leaders such as John L. Lewis. 
And it doesn’t go far enough in cracking 
down on labor to suit some of the Congres- 
sional reactionaries. But by and large, the 
Kennedy-Ives measure is regarded as a 
wholesome and desirable piece of legisla- 
tion which will help bar the crooks from 
the labor movement and go far toward guar- 
anteeing the democratic rights of labor's 
rank and file. 


[From the Berkshire Eagle (Pittsfield, Mass.) 
of July 9, 1958] 


Docs IN Lasor’s MANGER 


Politics makes strange bedfellows, and 
none stranger than the fellows who cur- 
rently share the same bunk in opposition 
to the Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill. Al- 
though the bill sailed through the Senate 
a fortnight ago, it is now in grave danger 
of being torpedoed in the House by an un- 
holy alliance consisting of a shady minority 
of organized labor and, incredible though it 
may sound, a solid phalanx of spokesmen 
for organized business. 

That there should be some lingering op- 
position to the bill on the part of the unions 
is understandable enough. But the far more 
extensive opposition from organized busi- 
ness—from the lobbyists of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers—seems at first 
blush inexplicable. These, after all, are the 
boys who have been howling like basset 
hounds for legislation to make unions toe the 
mark. Why, then, are they now working 
hard to sidetrack the bill by forcing it into 
the Education and Labor Committee, where 
it will probably be guillotined, rather than 
let it come directly to the floor of the House? 

The explanation is only too apparent. 
When the Nation was recoiling last year at 
the McClellan committee’s revelations of 
skulduggery on the part of Beck, Hoffa, and 
other robber barons of the labor movement, 
the antilabor forces felt they had the unions 
on the ropes at long last. Some of them 
even felt the climate was right for enact- 
ment of a bill that would make the Taft- 
Hartley Act look as though it had been 
written by Walter Reuther and John L. 
Lewis. 

Instead, what they got from KENNEDY and 
Ives was a moderate bill that will hurt the 
minority of corrupt unions but will do lit- 
tle or nothing to clip the wings of the hon- 
est ones. They got a bill that will give gen- 
uine protection to union members against 
racketeering officials by requiring secret bal- 
lots, full financial reports, and other safe- 
guards. But they didn’t get a bill that will 
weaken the unions in dealing with manage- 
ment. 
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In short, the industrial lobbyists wanted a 
bill that would be antilabor and instead 
got one that is antiracket. If they wish to, 
as they apparently do, they can almost cer- 
tainly come out of it with no bill at all by 
forcing the Kennedy-Ives bill into a commit- 
tee pigeonhole. Having failed to put labor 
in its place, they can behave like little foxes 
and spoil the grapes for everyone else too. 
But it will be a pretty sorry demonstration 
of irresponsibility if they do. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp following my remarks cer- 
tain other editorials which support the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I draw 
particular attention to an article written 
by Mr. Herling and published in this 
afternoon’s Washington News. 

I also call attention to an article en- 
titled “Why Business Fights Labor Bill,” 
written by Joseph A. Loftus, and pub- 
lished in the New York Times of July 13, 
1958. Mr. Loftus discusses the five points 
of the opposition of the NAM, such as 
the objection to economic strikers. 
The NAM indicates that Senator Taft 
strongly favored making this change in 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Mr. Loftus refers 
to the section dealing with supervisors, 
which was under consideration. 

This is certainly a sad story. I regret 
very much that it now looks as though 
our efforts have all been in vain. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I am rather unhappy to 
find that the proposed legislation, on 
which the Senate as a whole toiled so 
diligently, now appears to have been lost. 
It is particularly unfortunate that many 
of those who have claimed to speak for 
business appear to be causing business- 
men to object to the kind of bill for 
which the friends in Congress of both 
businessmen and laboring men should 
be able to vote. The Senator knows that 
the point of view of the American busi- 
nessman as well as the point of view of 
the American laboring man is quite well 
represented in the Senate. Although 
there are some in the Senate who have 
been regarded as being prolabor and 
some who have been regarded as being 
probusiness, there are a great number of 
Senators who can be depended upon to 
speak and fight for labor or business if 
they are right. Will the Senator state 
again the vote by which the bill was 
passed? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The vote was 88 to 1. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator think 
it would be at all likely that after the 
Senate had spent many hours and days 
deliberating upon and studying the 
measure and hearing the various con- 
troversial phases debated at great length, 
it would have been likely to have voted 
88 to 1 for any bill which would do vio- 
lence to any legitimate business inter- 
est or to the well-being of labor? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
California [Mr. Know Lanp] supported 
the bill. The Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] supported the bill, 
even though it was not in the form in 
which he would have wished it to be. 
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Mr. Loftus, in his article published in 
the New York Times of July 13, pointed 
out clearly such matters as economic 
strikers. He said: 

The late Senator Robert A. Taft, Republi- 
can, of Ohio, and coauthor of the law, and 
President Eisenhower proposed making the 
change now sought by KENNEDY-IVES. 


That was the change to which the 
NAM objected. Mr. Loftus continues: 


Senator Taft favored making this change 
in 1949. 


Then he gives the definition of “su- 
pervisor.” 

The Senator from Louisiana knows 
that the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Munpt] supported that provision 
of the bill. 

Mr, Loftus cites the fourth objection 
of the NAM which is to— 
require employers to file non-Communist 
affidavits every year. 


That provision was placed in the bill 
on the floor, over my opposition, on 
motion by the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. MUNDT]. 

5. Prohibit, under stiff penalties, certain 
kinds of payments aimed at interfering with 
employees’ rights. 


We asked for reports only on amounts 
over $5,000. 

What are the payments which it is 
said cannot be made public? We are 
told it is necessary to have voluminous 
union reports. 

The final argument which has been 
made relates to the jurisdiction of the 
NLRB. I have already pointed out the 
bad effects of following the course sug- 
gested by the business groups. 

Mr. George Kennan, in his recent 
book, referred to a dinosaur, with a 
great, powerful body and a small brain, 
which, when its interests are affected, 
lashes around and destroys its environ- 
ment. I think this is an instance of 
an association which is dictated by a 
most selfish interest. It is a dominant 
group which has misinformed business 
about a vital bill. This has resulted in 
the destruction of the bill. I think the 
responsibility lies definitely with the 
leaders of these groups. 

I showed my speech earlier to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], who 
was unable to be here this evening. I 
know he shares the deep disappointment 
which I have expressed that the bill will 
not be permitted to pass with the sup- 
port of business, because it is in the 
interest of business, as well as labor and 
the public, that it be passed. 

Mr. LONG. This illustrates how the 
members of some organizations which 
presume to speak on behalf of the mem- 
bership are actually not represented in 
making certain decisions concerning in- 
formation which is mailed out to the 
membership. Oftentimes some fellow 
persuades an association to establish a 
Washington office, for which he mails out 
information which may not express the 
views of the members of the organization. 

Mr. KENNEDY. What is this secret 
government? Who made the decision of 
this organization? I cannot tell from 
the NAM letter who made it. Where did 
they make the decision? Where were 
their discussions held? Where are the 
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press reports of their discussions? How 
did the membership divide? Were they 
unanimous in their decision, or did some 
vote one way and some another way on 
the question? 

As a matter of fact, they met in a 
closed room downtown on a matter of 
public interest which has resulted in 
killing a bill in which there was great 
public interest. But they met with only 
a few persons present. They are the 
ones who administered the death sen- 
tence to the bill—and their action was 
not humane. 

Mr. LONG. The type of propaganda 
which the Senator criticizes, and very 
rightly so, might not have been origi- 
nated by a substantial number of per- 
sons; it could have been that one or two 
ratiga were in the position of spread- 

it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not know. I 
have no idea that the NAM met. I have 
no evidence that they did. I cannot tell 
from the letter I received. I wrote and 
asked who in the NAM made the deci- 
sion to oppose the bill. I can only tell 
from the reply that they acted in ac- 
cordance with previously conceived posi- 
tions. 

I would like to have a list of the per- 
sons who were in the lobbyists’ rooms 
when they started to build bonfires to get 
Senators and Representatives to take 
positions. 

Mr. LONG. This propaganda re- 
minds me of something which occurred 
years ago, when some person connected 
with an association sent out misleading 
information that a measure relating to 
housing would do great damage to all 
persons connected with the housing 
industry. 

I received many telegrams as a result 
of that propaganda. Fortunately, I 
found out what the source was, because 
a small-town banker, who had con- 
fidence in my integrity, sent me the 
original telegram which had been sent 
to him, with his own request attached 
to it. He said: 

I urge you to vote your conviction on the 


bill, regardless of anything you hear from 
bankers, lawyers, or cattle thieves. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in 
reading from the last one of the Labor- 
Gram’s—No. 17, dated July 23, 1958, 
which is by Mr. Michaux—we find that 
he says: 

The newly covered retailers— 


That is to say, under this bill— 
can be subjected to Taft-Harley unfair labor 
practice charges, employee elections, and as 
& general rule will not be able to use any 
State labor laws, agencies, or their facilities. 

The fact that more smaller retailers will 
be directly subject to the Federal labor laws, 
the NLRB, etc., should visibly increase their 
interest in what Congress does with the Taft- 
Hartley law. It also may serve to enlarge 
the role which national and State associa- 
tions can play on the Federal labor scene. 


Mr. President, the fact is that this bill 
will not bring them under the Federal 
law, for they are already under it. It is 
true that the National Labor Relations 
Board has not chosen to assume juris- 
diction; but we do not, by means of this 
law, take away their rights under State 
law, because, under the decision of the 
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Supreme Court, the State labor agencies 
are not able to assume jurisdiction in 
this area. 

So it is this type of misleading junk 
which has been poured out to them, and 
they, in turn, have poured it along to us, 
although in different form; and there we 
see the whole unhappy situation. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
number of editorials dealing with the la- 
bor reform bill recently passed by the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Exuisir 1 


[From the Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript-Tele- 
; gram of July 10, 1958) 


KENNEDY-IvEs BILL HOLDUP 


The Kennedy-Ives labor bill stands in 
danger of dying in the House Education and 
Labor Committee. Speaker SaM RAYBURN 
has the Senate-passed bill on his desk; he 
says he is waiting for action on an earlier 
Senate-passed bill for welfare and pension 
fund disclosure. The National Association 
of Manufacturers is campaigning hard for 
the Kennedy-Ives bill to be sent to commit- 
tee for hard study, and if this happens it 
will probably die there, the session being 
so near its end, 

Speaker Raysurn can get fast action on 

the bill if he brings it to the floor under a 
suspension of rules. The drive by the NAM 
joined by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, to have it sent to committee 
as would ordinarily happen, is an effort to 
stop this. 
. The Kennedy-Ives measure is compli- 
cated and not perfect. The NAM charges 
that the “half a loaf” thought is misleading 
because the Taft-Hartley amendments in it 
are liabilities that outweigh the bill's ad- 
mittedly limited assets. 

Nevertheless, the Kennedy-Ives bill, the 
product of much hard work, compromise, 
and revision, does impose stiff penalties for 
theft of union funds, false union entries, 
failure to file accurate union financial re- 
ports, and failure to hold secret union elec- 
tions at stated intervals. The NAM doesn’t 
see anything great about provisions de- 
signed to promote simple honesty. 

However, after the McCLetran hearings, 
a great many Americans are all for any- 
thing that would promote simple honesty 
in union administration. 

And as the Goldfine mess sends up more 
and more noxious fumes, a great many 
Americans are all for anything that would 
promote simple honesty in business as well. 

It is worth noting that the bill ahead of 
the Kennedy-Ives bill on the Senate Calendar 
is also opposed by business, particularly the 
insurance business. This measure, calling 
for disclosures of the affairs of pension and 
welfare funds, applies to funds financed and 
managed by employers as well as to union 
funds or those managed jointly. Organized 
labor is behind this bill. 

The Taft-Hartley amendments in the 
Kennedy-Ives bill that the NAM opposes, 
along with the chamber of commerce, include 
one that would narrow the definition of su- 
pervisor as a Management representative op- 
erating outside the union. Another is the 
long-debated construction trade contract is- 
sue, allowing contracts to be signed before 
hiring. There is also opposition to reports 
on activities designed to educate employees 
in the use of their Taft-Hartley rights. 

At this moment organized labor, on the 
defensive because of the labor rackets dis- 
closures, is accepting Government supervi- 
sion and legal answerability and appears ta 
be prepared to clean house of crime as it 
previously did of Communist leadership. 
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This is no time for that part of business 
which the NAM and the chamber of com- 
merce speak for—and we must remember that 
this leaves out some of the country’s most 
influential business leadership—to adopt 
either a vindictive or aggressive attitude. 
It is quite plain that business, long resent- 
ful of the long Federal nose in its books, 
would like to keep its affairs to itself as 
much as possible, This is understandable 
in highly competitive situations. - But an 
investigation of American business practices 
has not yet entered the American living room 
via a TV report on Congressional hearings. 
If it ever does. 


[From the Easton (Pa.) Express of June 21, 
1958} 


Ives-KENNEDY LABOR BILL: THE Best BET 


The Ives-Kennedy labor-reform measure, 
a rare piece of legislative statesmanship to 
the credit of its Senate sponsors, now has 
gone to the House Labor Committee, chair- 
maned by Representative Barpen, North Car- 
olina Democrat, where its fate is uncertain. 
The House committee long has been used 
as a crypt for labor measures. But with the 
stamp of bipartisan approval given to S. 3974 
in the Upper Chamber, where it was piloted 
skillfully by Senators KENNEDY and Ivers, 
foes in the House committee are going to 
have a tortuous time if they mean to effect 
major, crippling alterations. 

Most significantly, AFL-CIO President 
George Meany’s criticism of the Senate meas- 
ure following floor alterations and approval 
by an 88 to 1 vote, was mild. “While S. 
3974 was a better bill before the floor de- 
bate,” said Mr, Meany, “it still contains 
enough substantive anticorruption sections 
to make it worthwhile.” Urging also the 
passage of the House measure to guard 
health and welfare funds, the labor chieftain 
suggested that perhaps changes to phases of 
the Senate bill he considers objectionable 
can be made by the Lower Chamber's con- 
ferees. 

And indeed there is one section of the 
Senate-approved measure that might be 
given the treatment of reason by the House, 
if the element is available there. This is 
the Mundt-Eastland amendment, produced, 
according to the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, when the Senate “reached an extraor- 
dinary level of hypocrisy.” The amend- 
ment would require employers as well as 
labor unions to make a non-Communist affi- 
davit as a condition to use of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

In its application to unions the policy has 
been completely ineffective. Communist 
union officials seeking to use the board 
merely went through the motions of resign- 
ing from the party, then signed the affidavit. 
All those Communist members of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and the 
Chamber of Commerce could do the same, of 
course. Actually the amendment is a pre- 
tense of equality in official treatment of labor 
and management contrived on the premise 
that it is still politically fashionable and 
profitable to be more anti-Communist than 
anyone. 

Probably the thing uppermost in the minds 
of Members of the House as they approach 
the labor issue is its political implications, 
clearly recognized by the Senate. House 
Democratic leaders know full well that un- 
less an effective measure is passed the Re- 
publican Party will be given an issue with 
strong impact for the Congressional cam- 
paigns this fall, even though the Senate 
measure originated with Massachusetts 
Democrat JOHN KENNEDY. But it is quite 
probable that responsible labor officials 
would be satisfied with the Kennedy-Ives 
measure as is, for fear that Congressional 
failure to pass a labor bill this year might 
react in a more radical measure in the 
future. 
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[From the Detroit (Mich.) Times of July 6, 
1958] 
THE LABOR BILL 

It seems to us it would be both a political 
mistake and a moral evasion for the House 
to try to duck a vote this session on the 
Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill. 

This is a moderate, carefully thought-out 
bill bearing the bipartisan identification of 
two recognized friends of labor, Senator Jack 
KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts, and 
Senator Irvine Ives, Republican, of New York. 

It passed the Senate 88 to 1. 

Briefly and essentially, the bill is intended 
to protect the rights of workers in the fol- 
lowing two areas; National and interna- 
tional unions would have to elect officers by 
secret ballot every 4 years, local every 3 
years; each union would be required to file 
detailed annual reports with the Labor De- 


partment to put union finances in public | 


view. 

Speculation that the bill will stall in the 
House is based on the belief that there is a 
sizable group, composed of Congressmen of 
both parties, who fear to offend the labor 
vote by any action at all, and there is a 
smaller group who want a much tougher bill. 

In the first instance, we point out that as 
a result of the hearings by the McClellan 
committee the American people want a rea- 
sonable, fair labor reform bill. 

We are convinced the majority of the rank 
and file of labor want it, for their own good. 
It is supported in general, with a few minor 
reservations, by George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO, and Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell. 

As for those who want a tough, punitive 
bill, our comment is that there isn't a chance 
of getting one, nor should there be. 

{From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Morning 
Tribune of July 1, 1958] 


EXPOSING Nor ENOUGH 


The Senate Rackets Committee began 
moving Monday into a new phase of its 
investigations, a phase which may last sev- 
eral months, Chairman JoHN L. MCCLELLAN 
(Democrat, of Arkansas) thinks that the new 
series of hearings may be the most im- 
portant undertaken by the committee. 

The field to be explored will be the in- 
filtration of gangsters into labor unions and 
industries. The names of some of the Na- 
tion’s best-known racketeers are expected to 
be involved in the testimony. We shall 
hear much of such terms as syndicate and 
Mafia. The committee may train its spot- 
light on 40 different areas of business and 
industry before it is through, and on at 
least a dozen unions. Marked for special 
attention is the meeting of many of the 
Nation’s top hoodlums at Apalachin, N. Y.„ 
last fall. 

All this is likely to make for testimony as 
theatrically exciting as that produced by 
the Kefauver crime committee several years 
ago. The devious ways by which racketeers 
infiltrate legitimate business and the ex- 
tent to which some unions have been used 
for this purpose, need to be spread upon the 
record and the McClellan committee will 
perform a real service to the Nation if it 
does so. 

But it is not enough to expose; there is 
also an obligation on Congress to deal ef- 
fectively with the condition exposed. If this 
is not done, the good done initially by an 
investigation soon evaporates. The surest 
test of Congressional courage comes not with 
the investigation; it is found in the Con- 
gress to take appropriate action, once the 
willingness—or the reluctance—of the 
abuses are uncovered. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill, which seeks to 
correct some of the abuses already dis- 
closed by the McClellan committee, was 
passed by the Senate 88 to 1. Now the fate 
of this moderate reform bill rests with the 
House. 
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Congressional investigations are not an 
end in themselves. Where serious evils are 
revealed, corrective action must be taken. 


[From Business Week of June 28, 1958] 
WRITING New LABOR Law 

The Senate has passed, with a single dis- 
sent, a bill for moderate government con- 
trols over the internal affairs of labor unions. 

Whether the bipartisan bill sponsored by 
Senator KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts, and Senator Ives, Republican, of New 
York, goes on to become law or dies in the 
reluctant House Labor Committee, impor- 
tant precedent has now been set. 

For 11 years, Congress shied away from 
any major revisions in the Taft-Hartley Act, 
a law that all agreed was far from perfect. 
With unions taking a flat-footed repeal-or- 
nothing stand and with lines drawn taut 
between forces urging a hands-off policy 
toward labor and those demanding rigid 
controls, the basic Federal labor law was for 
a decade a hotly controversial political issue. 

It still is controversial and political. The 
fact that the Senate acted with amazing 
unanimity is due only to the shocking reve- 
lations from Congressional probings into past 
labor malpractices. Taft-Hartley changes 
would not have been voted otherwise. 

But the Senate showed itself able to put 
aside many partisan political considerations 
last week in the interests of legislation that 
its leaders consider strong and fair—basic 
policies designed to meet certain definite 
needs effectively, but not destructively. 

While injecting the “coercive powers of 
government” into the internal affairs of 
unions, the Senate under its bipartisan 
guidance avoided action that could be overly 
punitive or disruptive of stable labor-man- 
agement relations. 

In doing this, the Senate demonstrated 
that Taft-Hartley—or any other law—can be 
amended without political furore if wise 
guidance in the public interest can be sub- 
stituted for concern over wide-apart parti- 
san positions. 


During the delivery of Mr. KENNEDY’S 
speech, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I ask the Sen- 
ator if what the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry wrote to its 
members was in any way a misstate- 
ment of what the bill contained. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Of course it is a 
misstatement, because it gives a com- 
pletely distorted picture to any busi- 
nessman who reads it. He gets the im- 
pression that that is all there is in the 
bill, and concludes that the bill is un- 
fair to business. The statement gives 
no consideration to other provisions of 
the bill which are basic, and which are 
the reasons why the bill was passed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Are not these 
points, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, included 
in the bill? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; they are in the 
bill. I have given an answer to each 
of the arguments made. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is it a misstate- 
ment—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am aware of what 
the Senator is attempting to do, and 
Re been attempting to do for a long 

e. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. But does the 
Senator —— 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let me finish. I 
will say to the Senator that this state- 
ment is not an explanation of the bill, 


President, 
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by any objective standard or even any 
subjective standard. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Sen- 
ator answer my question? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have answered it. 
The statement is a distortion of what 
is in the bill. x 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Are not these 
five points in the bill? 

Mr. KENNEDY. If I should read one 
paragraph or one sentence from the Mc- 
Clellan committee report and send it 
around the country, would that be the 
record of the McClellan committee? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator 
stated. that that was the record of the 
McClellan committee, he would be mis- 
taken. But the Senator—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. The circular issued 
by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry contains the fol- 
lowing: : 

You are urged to wire or write your Con- 
gressman in opposition to the Kennedy-Ives 
labor bill, S. 3974. 


Then it lists the five arguments to 
which reference has been made. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the Senator 
believe that the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry does not have 
the right to do that? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think they have a 
right to do it, but I think the responsi- 
bility is on them, and on the other 
groups. 

Here is a circular from the American 
Retail Federation—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Let me finish. Iread 
from the circular of the American Re- 
tail Federation, the National Action 
Team for Retailing: 

To All Concerned: 

The past few weeks have been hectic in 

the extreme, and the staff of ARF is deeply 


grateful for the outpouring of protests on 
the nefarious Kennedy-Ives bill. 


And so forth. The next page contains 
a reprint of a newspaper story followed 
by these punchy lines: 

Quoted by leading columnist whose com- 
ments go to more than 1,000 daily news- 
papers. 

This is the kind of stuff that wins. Does 
your newspaper know the story? 


The point I make is that the bill is 
dead. These associations killed it, and 
the responsibility is on them. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator has 
said that the bill is dead. The junior 
Senator from Arizona feels that so long 
as this bill is in committee, it has some 
chance of life. The Senator is trying 
to blame various business organizations 
for supposedly killing the bill. I remind 
the Senator that the bill rested on the 
desk of the Democratic leader of the 
House of Representatives for 41 days. 
Does the Senator suggest that the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers has 
suddenly gained control over Mr. Ray- 
BuRN, of Texas? I do not believe so. 

Mr. KENNEDY. My hope was that 
the bill would be considered by the 
House under a suspension of the rule. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Why is the Sena- 
tor afraid of the committee system? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The fact is that the 
committee will not be able to report the 
bill, The Senator knows that. That is 
why he takes the same position the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and 
the America Retail Federation take— 
“Send this bill to committee and kill it.” 

The fact of the matter is that the 
AFL-CIO came out in support of the 
bill. The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, the chamber of commerce, 
and the American Retail Federation op- 
posed it. They sent a hurricane of mail 
containing what I considered to be com- 
plete distortions of what is in the bill. 
In my opinion, the bill is dead, and we 
know who killed it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not defend 
any of those organizations, even though 
I happen to be a member of one of 
them. But let us put the blame where it 
belongs. The bill has been on the desk 
of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for 41 days. I do not think 
the Senator from Massachusetts would 
suggest that the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the American Retail 
Federation, or the chamber of commerce 
has control over Mr. RAYBURN to such an 
extent as to compel him to leave the 
bill there for 41 days. I had hoped that 
the bill would receive action in the House 
of Representatives. I have talked with 
members of the House committee to see 
if they could not bring the bill before 
the committee. I do not see why the 
bill could pass the House of Representa- 
tives only by circumventing the commit- 
tee, by the application of a rule. I am 
just as eager to see action in this field 
as is the Senator from Massachusetts. 
I do not think the bill went far enough, 
but I announced my intention to vote 
for the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not dispute the 
Senator’s viewpoint. What I am talk- 
ing about is the campaign which has 
successfully killed the bill. I will cite 
chapter and verse with regard to the 
associations which wrote their members 
giving a distorted view of what was in 
the bill. The members then wrote to 
Members of Congress. 

The majority leader told me several 
weeks ago that he thought it would be 
possible to obtain the necessary two- 
thirds vote in the House, but he told me 
last Friday that because of this cam- 
paign he doubted if even a majority 
vote could be obtained for the bill. This 
campaign has been based entirely on the 
misconceptions which the businessmen 
+ the country have formed concerning 

t. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not wish to 
labor this point. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I hope the Senator 
will not do so. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Why did not the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
send the bill to the committee, or allow 
a vote to be taken on the rule the day 
after the bill went to the House from the 
Senate? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I wish he had. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. If it were a mat- 
ter of only 2 or 3 days, or a week, I would 
not labor the point; but this bill has lain 
on the Speaker’s desk for 41 days. The 
Senator is not suggesting that the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers or 
other business organizations induced Mr. 
RAYBURN to keep the bill on his desk for 
that length of time, is he? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not understand 
the Senator’s argument. The Senator is 
criticizing Mr. RAYBURN for not bringing 
the bill up a month ago. I wish he had. 
The point is that today, because of the 
position taken by the groups to which I 
have referred, it would not be possible 
to obtain the necessary two-thirds vote 
for suspension of the rule. I consider 
that the responsibility is on these asso- 
ciations. What is the position of the 
Senator? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let us get back 
to the basic, fundamental problem. I 
agree that probably this deluge of mail 
has had some influence on Members of 
the House of Representatives. 

After having waited 41 days, I suppose 
it would be difficult to obtain a two- 
thirds vote. But suppose the Speaker 
had asked for a vote the day after the 
bill went to the House from the Senate, 
or within 2 days. Why does the Senator 
not place the blame where it belongs? 
The Senator has criticized the House 
Committee on Labor. I think he should 
criticize the House leadership for not 
having the bill considered by the com- 
mittee, or taken up on the floor of the 
House by a two-thirds vote. I agree 
with the Senator that today probably it 
would be impossible to obtain a two- 
thirds vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is not 
completely clear as to my position. I 
am saying that, as of today, those who 
have built the campaign, those with 
whom the Senator is intimately associ- 
ated, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the chamber of commerce, 
and the American Retail Federation, of 
one of which the Senator is a member— 
I do not know which one—have been 
steadily carrying on a campaign against 
the bill. The opposition in the House 
has not come from the AFL-CIO, but 
from the three groups which I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the Senator 
not agree that business organizations 
have a right to oppose the bill? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have already an- 
swered that. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not believe 
the Senator has answered it. It is 
rather hazy in the record. I do not be- 
lieve the Senator has established yet 
why the Democratic leadership in the 
House of Representatives failed to act 
on the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In answer to the 
Senator’s question I will say that, of 
course, the organizations referred have 
a right to oppose it, but they should ex- 
ercise that right responsibly. They 
should not act to destroy the record and 
bring about the killing of a bill which 
is very much needed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator has 
admitted that the five points of the 
Chicago Association of Industry, to 
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which he has referred, are true. They 
are in the bill. I have received propa- 
ganda from all kinds of sources which 
have pointed out the objectionable por- 
tions of the bill, and have amplified 
them to me. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am sorry these or- 
ganizations took the action they did, 
particularly in a matter of such impor- 
tance as labor reform. I am sorry the 
group had to do it, and I am sorry to 
see the Senator from Arizona defend 
them. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator from 
Arizona is defending the right of these 
business organizations to petition Mem- 
bers of Congress. I am trying to clear 
up in my own mind a point on which 
the Senator has not thrown any light 
at all. It is why the Democratic lead- 
ership of the House for 41 days kept a 
bill collecting dust and did not let it 
come to the floor for action. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts will have to 
clear up that point before I will share 
the blame for what he is trying to asso- 
ciate me with. The Democrats are to 
blame for it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator's view- 
point on labor matters is well known. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I believe the 
views of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts are also well known. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRADE ADJUST- 
MENT AMENDMENTS TO THE RE- 
CIPROCAL TRADE ACT EXTEN- 
SION BILL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record a letter to the 
editor of the New York Times. The let- 
ter was written by Mr. Bookbinder, of 
the AFL-CIO, and was published in the 
Times on July 27. 

The letter expressed the hope that the 
conferees on the reciprocal trade bill will 
retain the amendments which deal with 
the trade adjustment proposals. The dif- 
ficulties—caused by increased competi- 
tion from imported products—which 
face many businessmen, workers, and 
communities in this country present an 
increasingly serious problem. Inasmuch 
as any tariff, existing or prospective, is 
a direct result of national policy promul- 
gated by the executive branch, under au- 
thority delegated by Congress, it is only 
fitting that individuals, companies, or 
communities who suffer serious financial 
loss or other injury as a result of that 
national policy should be assisted by the 
Government, in their own efforts to meet 
these problems. 

The escape-clause and peril-point pro- 
visions in our tariff law, which are aimed 
at affording protection to domestic in- 
dustries from unfair foreign imports, 
have serious shortcomings. After the 
Tariff Commission makes its recommen- 
dation, the President is free to accept or 
to reject it; and he may reject it when 
the national policy requires a continua- 
tion of low tariffs, despite the serious 
economic injuries which such action may 
cause to the industry affected. 

In 1954, I first introduced a bill which 
was designed to assist individuals, com- 
panies, and communities to adjust to the 
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changes in economic conditions which 
were created by the national trade pol- 
icy. In each succeeding Congress, I have 
sought to obtain the enactment of simi- 
lar legislation. 

The reciprocal trade act extension bill 
passed by the Senate for the first time 
recognizes that a complete trade-agree- 
ments program should contain some pro- 
vision for the assistance of those who 
face hardship from increased imports, 
but cannot obtain relief through escape- 
clause or peril-point procedures. 

I, too, hope the Senate conferees will 
insist upon the inclusion of the “trade 
adjustment” amendments in the confer- 
ence report. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


To OFFSET EFFECTS OF TRADE: LEGISLATION To 
AID INDUSTRIES HURT BY IMPORTS IS BACKED 


(The writer of the following letter is legis- 
lative representative of the AFL-CIO.) 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

The action by the Senate on July 22 in 
adopting the Reciprocal Trade Act extension 
provid^s grounds for hope that a good bill 
will now emerge for the President's signa- 
ture. 

Included in the Senate action were two 
amendments to the bill which if retained in 
conference and properly implemented can 
help considerably in future years to elim- 
inate much of the opposition to reciprocal 
trade. These relate to the so-called trade- 
adjustment program. 

“Trade adjustment” is the name given to 
the proposal for assistance to those indus- 
tries, communities and workers who do oc- 
casionally face adverse conditions resulting 
from increased imports. Under the present 
escape-clause procedures, harm to such in- 
dustries can be relieved only by the tariff 
route itself. Because of other considera- 
tions involved, such a route cannot often be 
used without endangering the trade pro- 
gram itself. 

Trade-adjustment proposals aim at pro- 
viding loans, accelerated tax amortization, 
retraining and other types of assistance to 
make transition to other operations easier. 
Senator KENNEDY had offered a comprehen- 
sive bill along these lines. 


RELIEF PROVISION 


The Senate did not adopt an adjustment 
program as such. It did, however, adopt an 
amendment offered by Senator HUMPHREY 
and others which calls upon the President 
to use all existing authority for pro- 
viding relief to affected industries and to 
make recommendations for new authority 
which may be needed. Another amendment 
offered by Senator Javirs and others would 
have the proposed Study Commission in- 
clude trade-adjustment proposals in its in- 
vestigations. 

It is to be hoped that the conferees from 
both Houses of Congress will retain these 
two amendments. 

Since in the national interest we have 
wisely determined that an increase in trade 
is good both for us and for the Free World 
it is a matter of national responsibility to 
see to it that a few industries or groups of 
workers or communities should not have to 
make an undue sacrifice to effectuate such 
policy. 

American labor, with very few exceptions, 
favors the reciprocal trade program as a 
matter of enlightened self-interest. It can- 
not, however be insensitive to those who are 
occasionally hurt. The trade-adjustment 
program could help them without hurting 
the trade program itself. 

HYMAN H. BOOKBINDER, 

WASHINGTON, July 23, 1958. 
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AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII 
REGARDING CLOTURE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
share the regret of many Senators that 
the 85th Congress is soon to adjourn 
without changing rule XXII regarding 
cloture. 

We cannot postpone such action much 
longer, for the age of the unrestricted 
filibuster to block a vote on important 
proposed legislation is over. 

In 1953, at the opening of the 83d 
Congress, I supported the effort to have 
an effective cloture rule adopted. I did 
so again in 1957, at the opening of the 
85th Congress. 

If no action is taken in the remaining 
weeks of this Congress, we must renew 
our efforts at the start of the next Con- 
gress, in January 1959. There is no rea- 
son why, after sufficient debate and edu- 
cation, a small minority of Senators 
should be able to block needed legislation. 
through an outmoded, undemocratic, 
and unjust procedural device. 

Full and free debate makes the Senate 
a great parliamentary body. But arbi- 
trary delays and undemocratic proce- 
dural barriers restrict our legislative 
power at a time when we must retain our 
full capacity to act. 


DEATH OF THE KENNEDY-IVES 
LABOR BILL 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
after listening to the speech which was 
delivered a few minutes ago by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], during which he brought down 
his wrath upon the business organiza- 
tions of the country, I must say that if 
his allegations are true, I shall have to 
share some of his apprehensions. 

But the question still in my mind is: 
Who killed Cock Robin? 

Forty-one days ago the robin landed 
on the desk of SaM RAYBURN. Forty-one 
days later, the robin, covered with dust, 
weakly flew off the desk. 

Now the question is: Who killed Cock 
Robin? 

In a speech on the floor of the Senate, 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] has mourned 
the demise of the Kennedy-Ives bill, 
which passed the Senate on June 17, 
1958. The Senator from Massachusetts 
laments the victim of an assassination 
which he states was nefariously perpe- 
trated by that stock villain, the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

It has never been my opinion that in 
matters of labor legislation, the NAM 
exercises the influence attributed to it 
by the Senator from Massachusetts; and 
it is indeed startling to learn that after 
so many difficult years, the association 
has, by some magic, managed to kill a 
piece of proposed legislation which 
passed the Senate by a vote of 88 to 1. 

I think the Senator from Massachu- 
setts overestimates the power and influ- 
ence of the NAM, unless, without warn- 
ing, it has just acquired a most impor- 
tant ally, to wit, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

Even a easual glance at the record 
would demonstrate that the NAM’s op- 
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position to the Kennedy-Ives bill had 
nothing to do with the failure of that 
bill to become law. True, the NAM and 
other business organizations have vo- 
cally manifested their opposition to a 
number of provisions in the bill; but 
the question immediately arises, Was it 
this opposition which induced the dis- 
tinguished Speaker of the House of 
Representatives to keep the bill on his 
desk for 41 days, before referring it to 
the House Labor Committee only yes- 
terday? 

Mr. President, this raises a very in- 
teresting question: Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts wish to be under- 
stood as asserting that the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives deliber- 
ately refrained from submitting the 
Kennedy-Ives bill to the House Labor 
Committee because of the pressure of 
the NAM? 

Might it not be more reasonable to 
assume that the labor bosses did nothing 
to help get the bill to the Democratic- 
controlled House Labor Committee be- 
cause they feared that the committee 
would make the bill more effective—one 
which would carry out all the recom- 
mendations of the McClellan committee? 

Mr. President, in closing, I wish to 
call particular attention to the assertion 
made by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that the Kennedy-Ives bill carries 
out the legislative recommendations 
contained in the interim report of the 
McClellan committee. As I have said 
before, and as has been repeatedly said 
by other Members of this body, the 
Kennedy-Ives bill fails to carry out 
three of the most important recommen- 
dations contained in that interim re- 
port, as follows: 

First. It does not impose a fiduciary 
character on union funds, and does not 
hold union officials to the highest duty 
of fiduciary responsibility in the han- 
dling of such funds. 

Second. It does not provide for the 
use of secret ballots in vital union de- 
cisions, other than the election of union 
officers, and 

Third. It does not authorize the States 
and Territories to assume and assert 
jurisdiction over labor disputes over 
which the NLRB declines jurisdiction. 

All three of these omissions constitute 
direct and obvious failures to carry out 
specific recommendations of the interim 
report of the McClellan committee. 

Mr. President, as I take my seat, I 
am still wondering, Who killed Cock 
Robin? Forty-one days on the wrong 
desk, 


NECESSITY FOR SOLUTION OF THE 
ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, basic 
to any settlement-in-depth in the Middle 
East must be a solution of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. 

In the meetings, summit and other- 
wise, which will be held to resolve the 
Middle East issues, let us hope this 
basic situation will not be forgotten and 
will not be avoided. 

In his article published today in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
Chalmers M. Roberts ably points up 
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this bedrock and abiding problem. 
remarks: 

The summit may be the last chance to 
come to grips with the Arab-Israeli prob- 
lem. Jordan currently is given a short life 
even by its supporters, regardless of King 
Hussein's courage. If Israel is surrounded 
by the United Arab Republic, America might 
very well find itself on one side and the 
Soviet Union on the other in a major Mid- 
dle East conflict * * * Israel might initiate 
conflict if Jordan cracks up. 


The problem of Israel and the Arab 
States is one, Mr. President, with which 
we must come to grips. 

In my remarks in this Chamber, on 
July 18, 3 days after our President sent 
troops into Lebanon, I suggested a four- 
point program, I feel that we can en- 
list the support of the United Nations 
in undertaking programs to remove 
some of the basic sources of tension and 
unrest in that area. Indeed, I recom- 
mended such action in substance, in 
1953 upon my return from the Middle 
East, where I had been reviewing the 
problem of what to do about the Arab 
refugees. I think what has happened 
since then only makes these steps all 
the more essential. Here are the points 
I suggested then, and I also suggest 
them now: 

First. Guarantee the borders of Israel 
and the bordering Arab States against 
aggression. Supported by the United 
Nations, the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and France, this action would enable 
the Middle East nations to reduce their 
armies, and to work for peace. 

Second. Require from the Israeli Gov- 
ernment payment of reparations to Arab 
refugees. This would repay them for 
their property taken over by the Israelis 
or their Government, 

Third. Solve the refugee problem 
which resulted from creation of the 
modern Israeli State and the ensuing 
war with the Arab States. These people 
have been kept alive by United Nations 
aid, but their lot is one of corrosive frus- 
tration in the refugee camps. They are 
the symbol of Arab irritation and re- 
sentment against the formation of the 
Israeli State. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, the United 
States has been paying 70 percent of the 
cost. That is why I was there in 1953, 
to investigate the Arab refugee problem. 

Fourth. Let us develop these lands; 
let us make the refugees resourceful, not 
resentful. I said we could best do this 
by rebuilding their economic values, 
largely through the development of the 
water resources of the Middle East. In- 
ternational assistance toward this long- 
time goal of stability would be invalu- 
able. Jobs would be created, standards 
would be raised, from the deserts and 
shambles we know today. 

I included at that time the whole 
Tigris-Euphrates Basin. 

I would now include the Nile water- 
shed both within and beyond the lands 
of Egypt. This would mean reopening 
with United Arab Republic President 
Nasser negotiations for construction of 
the Aswan Dam. If the Egyptians will 
work in these ways of peace, rather than 
ways of intrigue and war, I favor that. 


He 
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I would favor a new determined effort 
to get agreement for a Jordan River 
project. 

I urged that at the time; in fact, I 
collaborated with Eric Johnston, who 
was there on his first mission, in 1953, 
in trying to get the Arab States and 
Israel to accept the proposal of the 
United States for the development of the 
unused waters of the Jordan River 
Valley. 

The hope of the world here is stability 
and peace. Such projects would foster 
peace, a peace with honor, a peace with 
profit and value, in resurrected human 
lives, 

Positive action should come. We can- 
not hold back aspirations forever with 
our arms. Let us turn those aspirations, 
then, toward worthy ends. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks the article of Mr. 
Chalmers M. Roberts, to which I have 
referred, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of July 29, 1958] 
SumMit PARLEY May Be Last CHaNnce To 
FACE ISSUE or ARAB-ISRAELI Row 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

American policymakers, and Members of 
Congress as well, long have contended that 
the Arab-Israeli conflict will have to be set- 
tled if peace and stability are ever to come 
to the Middle East. 

Yet in all the talk about a summit meet- 
ing this issue has been approached most 
gingerly by the Eisenhower administration. 
Arms embargo? Probably, if confined to the 
area embracing the Arab States and Israel. 
Neutrality guaranties? Perhaps, for Leba- 
non and Jordan. Arab-Israeli peace? So far 
there has been no answer forthcoming. 

A good case can be made, however, that 
the summit conference will have to face up 
to the Arab-Israeli issue. Henry M. Kissin- 
ger of Harvard, author of Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy and director of the Rocke- 
feller reports, gave two reasons Sunday 
when he appeared on CBS's Face the Nation 
television program. 


“Sooner or later, the Arab-Israeli issue- 


is going to be brought up and if we don’t 
bring it up we'can be certaim that the Soviets 
will bring it up-at a moment of maximum 
disadvantage for us.” 

And after saying he felt it extremely likely 
both Jordan and Lebanon would fall to 
Gamal Abdel Nasser’s United Arab Republic 
once the Anglo-American forces are pulled 
out, Kissinger was asked how the West could 
quiet the outcry certain to come from Israel 
in such an event. He replied: 

“We can quiet it only if before the ex- 
pansion occurs we give Israel some assurance 
of support. Otherwise, as soon as Jordan 
falls to the United Arab Republic, there will 
be an Israeli attack on the United Arab Re- 
public and we will be faced again with the 
exact situation that we confront today and 
with much greater chances of Soviet inter- 
vention.” 

In other words, the summit may be the 
last chance to come to grips with the Arab- 
Israeli problem. Jordan currently is given 
a short life by even its supporters, regard- 
less of King Hussein’s courage. If Israel is 
surrounded by the United Arab Republic, 
America might very well find itself on one 
side and the Soviet Union on the other in a 
major Middle East conflict. Or, as Kis- 
signer suggested, Israel might initiate con- 
flict if Jordan cracks up. 
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Kissinger’s suggestion was that the United 
States propose at the summit conference a 
recognition by the major powers, in or out- 
side the United Nations structure, of “all 
frontiers against outside forcible change.” 
He meant “not necessarily of the (present) 
boundaries as the final boundaries but of 
the boundaries as against forcible overthrow 
of forcible change.” 

Such a guaranty in the Arab-Israel 
world could work two ways. It would per- 
mit any Arab state, on its own volition, to 
go out of business as a separate nation by 
joining the United Arab Republic, as Syria 
did. This would meet a Nasser demand. 
But it also would give Israel, as well as any 
anti-Nasser Arab state, a big-power protec- 
tion against outside forcible change. It 
would not, however, guarantee any state 
against subversion by Nasser’s agents. 

Such a guarantee would not settle the 
Arab-Israeli border dispute. But it would 
put both East and West on record as saying 
that dispute had to be settled by agreement, 
not by war. 

The most Nasser and his fellow Arab na- 
tionlist leaders have ever publicly conceded 
toward Israel is to hint they would agree 
to Israel remaining a national state pro- 
vided it agreed to contract to the lines set 
up in the U. N.’s 1947 partition of Palestine. 
Israel flatly refuses, in part on the ground 
that under the 1947 lines it would cease to 
be a viable State. 

The Kremlin, since Premier Nikita 
Khrushchey took over foreign-policy con- 
trol 3 years ago, has maintained a pro-Arab, 
anti-Israeli stance. But up to now it has 
never promised Nasser or his allies Soviet 
military aid in a war with Israel. Nor has 
it as yet publicly backed the Arab stand 
that Israel must contract to the 1947 parti- 
tion line, despite rumors that such a move 
was in the works, 

The Kremlin’s primary short-run interest 
in the Middle East, as Kissinger described it, 
calls for “chaos” and for expulsion of the 
West. But it has yet to risk war for that 
policy. 

Khrushchev, if he comes to a summit con- 
ference, might reject any effort to get his 
name on an agreement to guarantee exist- 
ing boundaries against forcible change, es- 
pecially if Nasser: o] such a guaranty 
for Israel. But that would not be a popu- 
lar stand. Nor would Khrushchev likely 
have the support of the man who he has 
demanded also be present, India’s Jawaharlal 
Nehru. If such an American offer were re- 
lated to troop withdrawals, it would be a 
doubly unpopular stand for Khrushchev: 

-But to make such a will require 


proposal 
that Secretary of State John. Foster Dulles - 


concede what he has always tried to avoid 
conceding: that the Soviet Union is a Mid- 
die East power. The argument on the other 
side is that, given the Soviet interest in 
“chaos,” it would be better to try to force 
Khrushchev to take responsibility in the 
area so all the world can see. 


NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, con- 
siderable interest has been generated in 
my State and others on the proposed re- 
duction in strength of the National 
Guard and the other components of our 
military reserve. 

I wish to state categorically that, with 
our regular forces now engaged in police 
duty in the highly explosive Middle East, 
it certainly is neither timely nor prudent 
to reduce the size of our Reserve forces, 
and I oppose any such action at this time. 

I am quite willing to concede that the 
proposal to reduce the Reserve forces was 
made prior to the recent intervention in 
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the Middle East, and the plans un- 
doubtedly were based upon economic 
considerations based upon a long period 
of partial mobilization and vastly in- 
creased weapons costs. 

The Secretary of Defense is to be com- 
mended for thinking in terms of modern- 
izing our military forces and making ad- 
justments to meet the increased costs for 
missiles and other new weapons of the 
space age. And, normally, any construc- 
tive proposal of this type which he 
brought forward would be given every 
consideration. 

However, these are not normal times— 
not even normal cold-war times. And I 
think the temper of the Congress will 
be to maintain the status quo in our 
Defense Establishment, at least until sta- 
bility is restored in the Middle East. 

A counter proposal to Secretary Bruck- 
er’s proposed National Guard reduction 
has been made by the Adjutant Generals 
Association, headed by Maj. Gen. Max- 
well E. Rich, adjutant general of Utah. 

An article in the Deseret News and 
Salt Lake Telegram of July 18 sum- 
marizes this counter proposal and re- 
cords the support of it from Gov, George 
D. Clyde, of Utah. In view of the wide- 
spread interest in this matter, I hereby 
request unanimous consent to introduce 
this article at this point for printing in 
the RECORD. 

The impact of the proposed National 
Guard cuts on a State like my own State 
of Utah is discussed in an editorial which 
appeared in the Provo (Utah) Herald of 
July 13. I also request unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Deseret News and Salt Lake 
Telegram of July 18, 1958] 
CLYDE SUPPORTS COUNTERPLAN ON GUARD 
ISSUE 

Gov. George D. Clyde Friday supported a 
counterproposal submitted by Maj. Gen. 
Maxwell E. Rich, Utah adjutant general, to 
Army Secretary Wilber M. Brucker on the 
National Guard reorganization plan. 

The proposal contains six points that were 
adopted by the Adjutant General Associa- 
tion at a meeting held in Washington, D. C., 
last Monday. ‘The points were:  ~ 

1. To maintain the Guard’s strength at 
400,000 as prorated by the National Guard 
Bureau on June 30. 

2. Retain State headquarters and head- 
quarters detachments at their present 
strength. 

3. Retain 27 fully organized pentomic 
type divisions at approximately 65 percent 
strength. 

4. Maintain antiaircraft onsite units at 
their present strength. At present a number 
of Nike sites throughout the country are 
being maintained on a 24-hour vigil by Na- 
tional Guardsmen, 

5. To maintain and convert existing non- 
divisional units and obtain additional non- 
divisional units to absorb the remaining 
strength. These units, to be of the type re- 
quired by the Army, are to be maintained at 
approximately 65 percent strength. 

6. All of the foregoing is to be accom- 
plished with the approval of all Governors 
concerned. 

Governor Clyde in a letter to Secretary 
Brucker said that the Army's proposal for 
the National Guard reorganization was not 
acceptable to the State of Utah. 
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[From Provo (Utah) Herald of July 13, 1958] 
Guard Cut Nor Fam TO UTAH 


“Unnecessary and not equitable.” 

That’s how Brig. Gen. Frank S. Hummell, 
XI Corps Artillery commander, describes the 
proposed cutback of Utah National Guard. 

The defense department is cutting back 
all reserve units. 

A point of bitterness with Utah National 
Guard is that the cut is being made in per- 
centage of units, rather than in number of 
personnel, Guardsmen say this hits Utah 
Guard harder than many Army Reserves, the 
reason being the Utah National Guard is up 
to full State ceiling, while the Reserves have 
only cadre strength. 

That is to say, the Reserve division or regi- 
ment exists as such on paper, but its actual 
enlisted strength is only those officers and 
NCO’s comprising a cadre or nucleus of 
trained leaders. 

Utah has always been intensely proud of 
its National Guard, some units of which are 
actually older than the State, tracing back 
their history to the old Nauvoo Legion and 
the Mormon Battalion. 

The big guns of Utah National Guard 
played an important role in the Spanish 
American War. Utah guardsmen were 
called up in World War I and they were 
among famous combat outfits of World War 
II and the Korean war. The Utah Guard 
has always served State and Nation with dis- 
tinction. 

In percentage of State population in the 
National Guard, Utah is in the No. 1 slot, 
and its chief, Maj. Gen. Maxwell Rich, is 
president of the National Adjutants Gen- 
eral Association. 

Utah has 57 National Guard units, of 
which 8 are in Utah County. They in- 
clude the XI Artillery Corps, Fort Douglas; 
its 145th Field Artillery Group, headquar- 
tered at Provo and controlling the 145th 
Field Artillery Battalion of Utah, Juab and 
Sanpete Counties, and the 213th Field Artil- 
lery Battalion of South Utah; the 222d Field 
Artillery Group, Ogden, and its 222d and 
204th battalions; and the 653d Field Artil- 
lery Observer Battalion, Salt Lake. 

Among Utah combat engineers are the 
115th group: the 115th battalion, Salt Lake; 
the 1457th Combat Engineer Battalion with 
units at Lehi, American Fork, Provo and 
Price; the 1334th battalions at Tooele, Mur- 
ray and Salt Lake; Springville’s 116th Light 
Equipment; Heber’s 117th Bridge Company, 
and American Fork’s 118th Dump Truck 
Company. 

The Utah Guard includes also the 144th 
Evacuation Hospital Unit, two Salt Lake 
ordnance companies, and the Air Guard 
fighter and air craft control and warning 
squadrons. 

The National Guard has often been called 
the country’s biggest bargain in defense. 

It costs eight times less in tax dollars to 
train, pay and equip a guard unit as a 
Regular Army outfit. 

Cost to the State of Utah for its 57 units 
in 27 communities is only $150,000 a year. 
Its armories, built with Federal help, are 
maintained and operated by the State. 

If the guard were at combat strength its 
payroll in Utah would be more than $6 mil- 
lion. A single firing battery, Company C of 
Spanish Fork, with its 4 officers and 85 
men, earn $27,000 for their part-time sol- 
diering and another $7,000 in supplies, 
schooling, etc. r 

The Utah National Guard has been a 
“good citizen,” helping out in floods, forest 
fires, and other emergencies, and building 
useful mountain roads as part of their 


Individual units have taken on special 
community projects as toys for tots, and in 
Provo permitting use of the armory for 
Utah State Hospital patient entertainment. 

‘Proposed cutbacks of the guard has set 
many draft-age Utahans and their parents to 
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worrying—will this chop off chance of going 
to college while filling military obligation 
part time in the guard? 

Utah National Guard today is thick with 
college students, particularly in Utah and 
Salt Lake Counties. 

If all draft age youths must put in their 
military hitch in the regular services, cost 
will be higher, for the taxpayer will have to 
pick up the tab for their year-round food, 
lodging, clothing and transportation. 

Since 1948, Utah National Guard has 
pushed its program to recruit and hold com- 
bat veterans in well-organized, well-equipped 
units keeping abilities up to date with con- 
tinuous technical training, and to bring in 
high quality youngsters, who train while 
going to school or holding a civilian job. 

Proposed cutback in Utah would lop off 
860 guardsmen from present strength of 
about 4,000. 

It would disburse well-trained units de- 
veloped at considerable cost and lessen op- 
portunities for youths of draft age to fulfill 
military obligation without disrupting their 
life for several years, say guardsmen. 

Is the cut, as proposed, vital, or even ad- 
visable? If it is necessary, then is the pro- 
posed plan of reduction equitable? Many 
feel it isn’t. The whole proposition deserves 
the most careful study and consideration. 


LABOR REFORM BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
salute the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY] for his very able answer 
to the antilabor propaganda of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. I 
should like to say good naturedly to my 
friend from Massachusetts I hope he 
shares my views that I like to be judged 
by my enemies. I have always found it 
to be a great asset, I may say, in my 
campaigns to have the opposition of 
such antilabor and, in my judgment, 
when all is said and done, antibusiness 
forces in the United States as the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

I wish to assure my friend from Mas- 
sachusetts that he also can count on me, 
as a member of his subcommittee, come 
January 1959, to be standing shoulder to 
shoulder with him again in an attempt 
to hold hearings, have the committee act 
on and report to the Senate, and pass 
through the Senate, fair legislative pro- 
posals in the field of labor relations; 
proposals which will be fair to labor, 
fair to business, and, above all, legisla- 
tion which will protect the public inter- 
est. We did it this year. We took 
through our subcommittee, through the 
full committee, and through the Senate, 
with a vote, as I recall, of 80 to 1, a 
measure which was designed to meet the 
major problems of labor and to correct 
the abuses by labor leaders who were 
betraying the trust they owed to their 
membership, as the McClellan commit- 
tee revealed. 

Mr. President, it was a good piece of 
legislation. It was not perfect. In the 
course of the debate many of us pointed 
out that we would prefer some modifica- 
tion of the bill, but we brought forth a 
good bill. It was my hope that the 
House would take speedy action on it. 

It-will be recalled that when there was 
an attempt in the Senate, late one after- 
noon or early one evening, to add a series 
of riders to what was for the most part 
a noncontroversial welfare and pension 
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bill, as a member of the committee, I 
urged the Senate to send those amend- 
ments to the committee. I gave a pledge 
to the Senate at that time that if the 
committee did not report a bill by June 
10 I would move to discharge the com- 
mittee from further consideration of 
proposed labor legislation, because I 
knew I could count on my colleagues in 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. They are a wonderful 
group of colleagues. In my opinion, it 
is an exceptionally able and hardwork- 
ing committee. I knew I could count on 
them to report to the Senate a good bill, 
and that the committee did. 

Mr. President, I have never supported 
a wrong policy when one was followed 
by the leadership of either party. I have 
no intention of supporting what I con- 
sider to be the wrong policy followed by 
the leadership of both parties in the 
House of Representatives on labor legis- 
lation in this session of Congress. 

Let us not attempt to fool the Ameri- 
can public regarding the parliamentary 
situation. The Democrats do not control 
the Senate of the United States. The 
Democrats do not control the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and 
have not for years—nor have the Re- 
publicans. Both Houses have been con- 
trolled for years by a coalition of Re- 
publicans and Democrats of one mind 
and for the most part it has been a 
coalition of exceedingly ultraconserva- 
tive minds. The conservative point of 
view has been dominant in the Con- 
gress of the United States. Those of us 
who are in the liberal bloc can take much 
satisfaction in viewing the mounting evi- 
dence, month by month, that the Ameri- 
can people are, at long last, awakening to 
what ultraconservatism in the United 
States is doing to the welfare of our 
country both on domestic issues and 
foreign policy issues. We have reason to 
be very hopeful that following the elec- 
tions of 1958 and 1960 there will be a 
substantial increase in the number of 
constitutional liberals on both sides of 
Capitol Hill, both in the Senate and in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, I have not one word to 
say in support of a labor bill resting on 
a Speaker’s desk for 41 days. As to that 
particular matter, I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. The bill should not 
have rested there for 41 days. The bill 
should have gone to committee, for the 
reason that the American people are en- 
titled to action on labor legislation in the 
present session of Congress. The bill 
should have passed the House and gone 
to conference, so that it would have been 
possible to iron out the differences which 
might have existed between the House 
approved bill and the Senate bill. 

If the time ever comes, Mr. President, 
when Warne Morse starts playing a 
partisan line in the Senate of the United 
States, that will be the time for me, on 
my own volition, to retire from the Sen- 
ate of the United States. I am not going 
to condone what I consider to be mis- 
taken leadership in my own party on any 
issue, exactly as I do not intend to con- 
done it on a parliamentary matter I pro- 
pose to address myself to momentarily. 

But before I do so, Mr. President, I 
desire to finish my comments on labor 
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legislation. We have a responsibility on 
both sides of the aisle, come January 
1959, to proceed without delay to work 
anew on labor legislation, if it develops 
that labor legislation is finally not passed 
in the present session of Congress. Since 
I am an optimist, it is my hope that the 
House of Representatives will awaken to 
its responsibilities in this field. I hope 
both Democrats and Republicans in the 
House of Representatives will recognize 
that there is, from coast to coast and 
from the northern boundary to the 
southern boundary of the United States, 
strong public opinion in support of fair 
labor legislation, which ought to be 
passed before Congress adjourns. 

I am not one who is suggesting that 
Congress adjourn on August 16, because 
if we still have legislation of this im- 
portance to pass after August 16, we 
had better stay here to pass it, no matter 
how long it takes. This is no new po- 
sition for the senior Senator from 
Oregon to take. 

To my friend from Massachusetts, I 
say again that I think he has made a 
valuable contribution by his speech to- 
night. He has pinned down in the 
Recor, in my judgment, a most effec- 
tive rebuttal of the antilabor propa- 
ganda of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to turn 
to another matter, which is not a very 
pleasant one. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 


FAILURE OF LEADERSHIP TO PRO- 
VIDE PARLIAMENTARY PROTEC- 
TION TO MEMBERS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I turn 
to the discussion of what I consider to 
be a failure, on the part of the leader- 
ship of the Senate, to give to Members 
of this body the parliamentary protec- 
tion to which they are entitled, partic- 
ularly now in the closing days of the 
session when it is so easy to forget the 
importance of seeing to it that parlia- 
mentary protection is provided. 

Yesterday afternoon, Mr. President, it 
was necessary for me to leave the Sen- 
ate, after I made inquiry and found 
there was no anticipation that any votes 
would be taken yesterday afternoon, and 
that the remainder of the day would be 
devoted to speeches on rule XXII—on 
which I shall comment briefly before I 
finish tonight—and on the “humane 
slaughter” bill. There was no indica- 
tion to me before I left the Senate that 
any request was to be made for a unani- 
mous consent agreement to vote almost 
immediately after we reconvened this 
morning in the midst of the morning 
hour on any legislative issue. In fact, 
the timetable of today will show that 
the morning hour did not finish until 
12:10 p. m. The timetable of the Sen- 
ate today will show that a vote on a 
legislative matter started in the midst 
of the morning hour at 11:20 a.m. I 
walked onto the floor of the Senate at 
11:32 a. m. to find that the vote was 
over. 

Mr. President, a very important issue 
is going to be before the Senate in the 
not too distant future. It involves our 
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old legislative friend, the Lake Michigan 
issue, regarding the diversion of waters 
from Lake Michigan for Chicago. I have 
supported that proposal on two different 
occasions. It so happens, Mr. President, 
that in the course of my work this year, 
I had become associated with a move- 
ment which might have resulted in some 
opposition to the Chicago drainage pro- 
posal, and I had been approached by 
some colleagues in the House with regard 
to it. I sat down with them for a brief- 
ing, and I was beyond the sound of the 
Senate bells. My office knew not where 
I was at the time. I had been out of the 
city overnight and did not report to the 
office immediately upon my return, so it 
was impossible to get to my office, al- 
though the leadership says that notice 
was served on some girl who answered 
my office telephone. But I have made 
clear to the leadership there is only one 
person in my office who can speak for 
me, and he is my administrative assist- 
ant. 

I do not like to miss yea-and-nay votes 
unnecessarily. This was not a necessary 
miss this morning, if the customs of the 
Senate had been followed and if the par- 
liamentary protection had been given to 
me which, in my judgment, every Mem- 
ber of the Senate has the right to expect 
of the leadership. 

Let us see how this developed, because 
in my 14 years in the Senate I cannot 
recall, until this morning a single in- 
stance in which a yea-and-nay vote ona 
legislative issue was taken in the midst 
of a morning hour. 

After I left the Senate yesterday after- 
noon, a very interesting parliamentary 
move is recorded on page 15309 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

During the delivery of the speech of Mr. 
Case of New Jersey, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an interruption by the act- 
ing majority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD]? 

Mr. Case of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFreLp. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a unanimous-consent request, which I 
ask to have follow the colloquy on the part 
of the various members this afternoon. 

The Presipinc OFFICER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. Mansrrenp. I ask unanimous consent 
that at the conclusion of routine morning 
business on Tuesday, July 29, 1958, the Sen- 
ate proceed to a yea-and-nay vote on the 
final passage of S. 4100, to provide for the in- 
creased use of agricultural products for in- 
dustrial purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection 
to the unanimous-consent request? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


There was no quorum call. I grant 
that the rules do not require a quorum 
call, but I wish to say, Mr. President, 
that in all fairness to the Members of 
this body a quorum call should be had 
whenever a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment is requested. 

We liberals have learned by hard ex- 
perience that we must protect our parlia- 
mentary rights by exercising them. I 
now announce a right which I propose 
to exercise. 

From now on I will not agree to a 
unanimous-consent request without a 
quorum call. I will not agree, whenever 
I am present, to any unanimous-consent 
requests without a quorum call, nor will 
I agree to the withdrawal of a quorum 
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call, because if we liberals must protect 
ourselves by exercising all the parliamen- 
tary rights we have under the rules of 
the Senate, the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon notifies the Senate tonight that he 
is going to exercise his rights to the limit 
of the rules. 

I do not propose, when I am engaged 
in such a conference as that in which I 
was engaged earlier today, to have a 
yea-and-nay vote taken in the Senate 
without anyone getting in touch with me, 
and without a quorum being called to` 
permit me to be reached. Nor do I pro- 
pose to let the practice which has de- 
veloped in the Senate, of obtaining 
unanimous-consent agreements without 
quorum calls, go any further. I have 
made that clear to the leadership today, 
and I am making it clear now for the 
RECORD. 

There was a yea-and-nay vote earlier 
today. There followed a brief and 
proper official proceeding involving a 
foreign visitor. The Senate then re- 
turned to the morning hour, which lasted 
until 10 minutes past 12. 

The sad thing is that before the yea- 
and-nay vote this morning, there was no 
quorum call. If that courtesy had been 
extended to the Senator from Oregon, he 
would have been present for the vote. 
He had left the conference with his 
House colleagues, and he returned to the 
floor at 11:32. A quorum call would have 
occupied the length of time necessary to 
enable him to be present. 

I know the alibi. It is said, “The 
agreement was in the CONRESSIONAL 
Recorp.” The unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to take a yea-and-nay vote im- 
mediately after the morning hour was 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It is like 
the very fine print in an insurance 
policy, by which it is sought to take ad- 
vantage of the policyholder. I did not 
even see the fine print. I was not pres- 
ent to read it. It was known that I had 
left the precincts of the Senate yester- 
day afternoon, with the information 
given me that there would be no yea- 
and-nay votes as of that time; and that 
the time would be taken up by a discus- 
sion of rule XXII, and debate on the hu- 
mane slaughter bill, with no indication 
that there would be a yea-and-nay vote 
almost immediately after the Senate re- 
convened at 11 o’clock this morning. 

After 14 years I know enough about 
the parliamentary operations of the 
Senate to realize how important it is 
that at least a few of us dare to stand 
up nowadays and make it clear that we 
intend to have the parliamentary pro- 
tection to which we are entitled. That 
is what I am doing tonight. I believe 
that under those circumstances a quo- 
rum call should have been had this 
morning. 

Mr. President, I wish now to turn to 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


EXPLANATION OF ABSENCES FROM 
THE SENATE BY SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, because 
of the campaign which was conducted 
against me in 1956, I have decided to 
help my opposition in 1962 by keeping 
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in the Recorp a statement, at all times, 
of the reasons for my absence from the 
Senate during any yea-and-nay vote. In 
1956, since my opponents did not have 
either the statistics or the reasons right, 
the situation boomeranged to my advan- 
tage, because I happen to have had one 
of the better attendance records in the 
Senate during my 14 years of service in 
this body. 

Occasionally, however, a Senator can- 
not always be present for a yea-and-nay 
vote when he does as many things as 
I do. I believe this account, for future 
reference, will explain how it happened 
that I missed the yea-and-nay vote this 
morning. Since I have not, for some 
time, brought my record up to date, I 
shall now proceed to do so. 

On March 20, 1958, I was not present 
in the Senate for a yea-and-nay vote on 
the Agricultural Trade Development Act. 
Let the Record show that on March 20, 
1958, there was a yea-and-nay vote on 
the Aiken amendment, to strike from 
the bill section 5, respecting barter trans- 
actions, and section 6, permitting duty- 
free entry of nonstrategic materials ac- 
quired by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration through barter. I was paired 
against the amendment. 

On the same date there was a yea-and- 
nay vote on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
providing that all foreign currencies re- 
ceived in payment for commodities sold 
shall be placed in a Foreign Currencies 
Fund in the Treasury Department, and 
that the Treasury shall pay to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation the dollar 
equivalent of any such payment. I was 
paired against the amendment. 

There was also a yea and nay vote on 
that date on the Jenner amendment, 
barring from trade under the bill any 
nation which has indicated it will sup- 
port any Communist government in 
hostilities against the United States. I 
Was announced as against that amend- 
ment. 

There was a yea and nay vote on the 
Williams amendment, to limit the ex- 
tension of the act to 1 year instead of 
2 years. I was announced against that 
amendment. 

On March 21, 1958, I was still absent 
from the Senate. There was a yea and 
nay vote on price supports and acre- 
age allotments under Senate Joint Res- 
olution 162, providing that acreage al- 
lotments and price supports cannot be 
lower than those in effect in 1957. I 
was announced as in favor of the joint 
resolution. 

Let the Recorp show that the reason 
for my absence on March 20 and 21, 
1958, was that I was in my home State 
of Oregon participating in a Democratic 
primary campaign. I think the people 
of my State well understand that when- 
ever there is a political campaign in the 
State of Oregon they can expect the 
senior Senator to be there at some time 
during the campaign to explain to the 
people of Oregon his position in that 
campaign. 

On April 2, 1958, I was absent from 
the Senate. There was a yea and nay 
vote that day on the omnibus flood con- 
trol conference report. I was paired in 
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favor of it. On that particular occasion 
I had a longstanding foreign policy 
speech commitment away from Wash- 
ington, which I fulfilled. 

On June 4, 1958, I was invited to Chi- 
cago as a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, to speak on American 
foreign policy, and I was absent from 
the Senate. On that date there was a 
yea-and-nay vote on the mutual secu- 
rity authorization of 1958.. The yea-and- 
nay vote was on the Proxmire amend- 
ment, to place military and defense sup- 
port under the Defense Department 
budget. I was announced as against it. 

I shall keep the record of my ab- 
sences up to date, for the assistance of 
my opposition in 1962, so that they can 
at least be accurate next time in report- 
ing to the people of Oregon my attend- 
ance record in the Senate. 

It is in that spirit, Mr. President, that 
I ask unanimous consent now to be ex- 
cused from attendance on sessions of the 
Senate tomorrow and Thursday—prob- 
ably all day Thursday, although I 
may be able to return for attendance 
late Thursday afternoon. 

Let the record show that for 9 months 
I have had a longstanding commitment 
to my family for a little sojourn we shall 
make. It might be called a sort of fam- 
ily reunion. I ask unanimous consent 
to be excused from attendance on ses- 
sions of the Senate for those 2 days, 
for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the request is granted. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a word about rule XXII, because I 
was not able to participate in the discus- 
sion. I wish to confine my remarks on 
rule XXII to paying tribute to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
who, in my judgment, has been the lead- 
er over the years, and a courageous 
leader, in attempt after attempt really to 
modify rule XXII in a manner which 
would check the filibuster which seeks to 
prevent a vote from ever occurring on a 
given issue. 

I am deeply appreciative of the work 
the Senator from New Mexico has done. 
I do not mean to leave out other col- 
leagues in the Senate who have coura- 
geously stood on the floor of the Senate 
and supported amendments to rule 
XXII. However, I can very well remem- 
ber some years ago when the Senator 
from New Mexico led the fight for a mod- 
ification of rule XXII. It has always 
been my position that rule XXII should 
be modified. I will support the Douglas 
proposal. I will support the Humphrey 
proposal. I will support a proposal 
along the line of that proposed by for- 
mer Senator Lehman. Naturally I pre- 
fer the majority-vote rule of the long- 
standing Morse proposal, which I have 
introduced for many years, for a modi- 
fication of rule XXII, which would pro- 
tect cloture and would also, after there 
has been adequate protection of the mi- 
nority, provide for a termination of the 
debate by a majority vote of the Senate. 

I hope that come next January the 
fight will be made then. As the Senator 
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from New Mexico pointed out to us 
some years ago, if we are going to modi- 
fy rule XXII, we had better do it in 
January, at the beginning of a session, 
and not hope to modify it toward the 
end of the session, when the pressure is 
on for adjournment. 

I wish to pledge now for the record 
that I can be counted on to join with 
my colleagues in the Senate, come Jan- 
uary 1959, for a modification of rule 
XXII. 

I return to the discussion of another 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


FAILURE OF LEADERSHIP TO PRO- 
VIDE PARLIAMENTARY PROTEC- 
TION TO MEMBERS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my 
friend from Wisconsin [Mr. FROXMIRE ]— 
and I am sure hè will permit me to say 
this—has just handed me a note sug- 
gesting that I may wish to make an 
addition to my remarks with regard to 
the yea-and-nay vote this morning, by 
pointing out that it was held in viola- 
tion of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. It was not held, as the agreement 
specified, at the end of the morning 
hour. 

There is much merit in that obser- 
vation, although I suppose it can be said, 
technically, that proposals in the morn- 
ing hour had ceased; that then the yea 
and nay vote was called for; and that 
following the vote, the Senate then re- 
turned to the morning hour. This pro- 
cedure, itself, is not the customary prac- 
tice of the Senate. Had the Senate 
completed the morning hour, there 
would not have been, in my opinion, 
any advantage taken of any Member of 
the Senate who missed the vote this 
morning when he was in attendance at 
other important matters simply because 
actual notice never reached him. 

Of course, as an old law teacher, I 
would point out to the leadership that 
there is a difference between construc- 
tive notice and actual notice. 

In regard to a matter such as this, I 
may say, it is actual notice that ought 
to be the rule, not constructive notice, 
particularly when telephones are so 
available as they are here, especially 
when a quorum call will usually provide 
for the period of time necessary to as- 
sure that actual notice can reach a 
United States Senator. 

Although I feel very strongly about 
this matter, I have made it clear to the 
leadership that I intend to continue to 
cooperate with it in regard to carrying 
on the business of the Senate. I have 
also made it very clear that I intend to 
exercise all my rights if there is a repe- 
tition of what I consider to be the very 
unnecessary course of action which was 
followed in the Senate this morning, 
when there was a yea-and-nay vote 
without a quorum call and without wait- 
ing until a Senator had been notified. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further business to come before the Sen- 
ate? 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A. M. TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
8 o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, July 30, 1958, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate July 29, 1958: 
IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3442 and 3447: 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. William Henry Sterling Wright, 
018129, United States Army: 

Col. David Parker Gibbs, 019189, United 
States Army. 

Col. Archibald William Lyon, 
United States Army. 

Col. Alvin Charles Welling, 018983, United 
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States Army. 

Col. Francis Hill, 019058, United States 
Army. 

Col. John Thomas Honeycutt, O18975, 


United States Army. 

Col. Augustus George Elegar, 018625, 
United States Army. 

Col. Ethan Allen Chapman, 019076, United 
States Army. 

Col. Dayid Cletus Lewis, 029735, United 
States Army. 

Col. Frederick Otto Hartel, 019254, United 
States Army. 

Col. William Ennis Robert Sullivan, 
029635, United States Army. 

Col. John Maurice Henderson, Jr., 029410, 
United States Army. 

Col. John Andrew Seitz, 030137, United 
States Army. 

Col. Walter Abner Huntsberry, 
United States Army. 

Col. Francis Willard Pruitt, 017812, Medi- 
cal Corps, United States Army. 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3284 and 3306: 

To be brigadier general, Dental Corps 


Col. Henry Richard Sydenham, 018654, 
Dental Corps, United States Army. 
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CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate, July 29, 1958: 

CIRCUIT Courts, TERRITORY OF HAWAII 

Harry R. Hewitt, of Hawaii, to be fifth 


judge of the first circuit, circuit courts, 
Territory of Hawaii, for a term of 6 years. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, JuLy 29, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


A Gan Bank 3: 11: The just shall live by 
aith. 

O Thou infinite and infallible God, 
may we come to the tasks of this new 
day with minds and hearts that are 
receptive and responsive to the guidance 
of Thy divine Spirit. 
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Inspire us with the assurance of Thy 
grace and wisdom as we strive to find the 
ways to universal peace and brotherhood. 

Grant that we may authenticate the 
glory and grandeur of our democracy 
by our labor and longings to minister to 
the needs of all mankind. 

Strengthen and sustain our President, 
our Speaker, and all the Members of Con- 
gress in their deep concern for the honor 
and security of our beloved country. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a concurrent reso- 
lution of the House of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 855. An act to designate the dam 
being constructed in connection with the 
Eagle Gorge Reservoir project on the Green 
River, Wash., as the Howard A. Hanson Dam; 

H. R. 1298. An act for the relief of Vincent 
N. Caldes; 

H. R. 1331. An act for the relief of Sadie 
Lobe; 

H. R. 1376. An act for the relief of Bernard 
L. Phipps; 

H.R. 1772. An act for the relief of Sigfried 
Olsen Shipping Co.; 

H.R. 1884. An act for the relief of Jack 
Carpenter; 

H. R. 1885. An act for the relief of Edwin 
Matusiak; 

H. R. 2083. An act for the relief of Carl A. 
Willson; 

H. R. 2647. An act for the relief of D. S. 
and Elizabeth Laney; 

H.R. 3513. An act toamend title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the entitlement to 
reenlistment under certain circumstances of 
certain former officers; 

H. R. 4535. An act for the relief of Ernest 
C. St. Onge; 

H. R. 5062. An act for the relief of Albert 
H. Ruppar; 

H. R. 5219. An act to provide tax relief to 
the Heavy and General Laborers’ Local 
Unions 472 and 172 of New Jersey pension 
fund and the contributors thereto; 

H.R. 5441. An act for the relief of Scott 
Berry; 

H. R. 5855. An act for -the relief of Manuel 
Mello; 

H. R. 5922. An act for the relief of William 
Lavallo; 

H. R. 6405. An act for the relief of Arnie 
W. Lohman; 

H. R.6492. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Harold J. O'Connell; 

H. R. 6530. An act for the-relief of Arthur 
L. Bornstein; 

H.R, 6824. An act for the relief of the 
family of Joseph A. Morgan; 

H.R. 7241. An act to amend section 6 of 
the act of March 3, 192) (41 Stat. 1355), en- 
titled “An act providing for the allotment 
of lands within the Fort Belknap Indian 
Reservation, Mont., and for other purposes”; 

H.R. 7267. An act for the relief of Charles 
J. Jennings; 

H. R. 7375. An act for the relief of Edward 
J. Doyle and Mrs. Edward J. (Billie M.) 
Doyle; 

H.R. 7660. An act for the relief of Dan 
Hill; 

H.R. 7681. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain land 
with the improvements located thereon to 
the Lummi Indian Tribe for the use and 
benefit of the Lummi Tribe; 

H. R. 7684. An act to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall transfer to David J. 
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Carlson and Gerald J. Geyer certain in- 
terests of the United States in an invention; 
H. R. 7734. An act to exempt certain teach- 
ers in the Canal Zone public schools from 
prohibitions against the holding of dual 
offices and the receipt of double salaries; 

H.R. 7944. An act for the relief of the 
Spera Construction Co.; 

H. R. 8015. An act for the relief of the 
Harmo Tire and Rubber Corp.; 

H. R. 8147. An act for the relief of Kenneth 
W. Lenghart; 

H. R. 8252. An act to amend section 3237 
of title 18 of the United States Code to de- 
fine the place at which certain offenses 
against the income tax laws take place; 

H. R. 8282. An act for the relief of James 
E. Driscoll; 

H. R. 8444. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
Lucero; 

H. R. 8645. An act to amend section 9, 
subsection (d), of the Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939, and for other related pur- 

ses; 

H. R. 8875. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Holden; 

H. R. 9015. An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam V. Dobbins; 

H. R. 9139. An act to amend the law with 
respect to civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over Indian country in Alaska; 

H.R. 9181. An act for the relief of Her- 
bert H. Howell; 

H.R. 9222. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Edgar Scott; 

H. R. 9397. An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam T. Manning Co., Inc., of Fall River, 
Mass.; 

H. R. 9885. An act for the relief of Frank 
A. Gyescek; 

H. R. 10142. An act for the relief of Hugh 
Lee Fant; 

H. R. 10260. An act for the relief of Natale 
H. Bellocchi and Oscar R. Edmondson; 

H. R. 10426. An act to provide that the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (Public 
Law 627, 84th Cong., chap. 462, 2d sess.) 
shall be amended to increase the period in 
which actual construction shall commence 
on rights-of-way acquired in anticipation 
of such construction from 5 years to 7 years 
following the fiscal year in which such re- 
quest is made; 

H.R. 11305. An act to authorize the ap- 
propriation of funds to finance the 1961 
meeting of the Permanent International As- 
sociation of Navigation Congresses; 

H.R.11549. An act to provide for the 
preparation of a proposed revision of the 
Canal Zone Code, together with appropriate 
ancillary material; 

H. R. 12293. An act to establish the Hud- 
son-Champlain Celebration Commission, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 12617. An act to amend sections 2 
and 3 of the act of May 19, 1947 (ch. 80, 
61 Stat. 102), as amended, relating to the 
trust funds of the Shoshone and Arapahoe 
Tribes, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13209. An act to provide for adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests therein ac- 
quired for the Albeni Falls Reservoir proj- 
ect, Idaho, by the reconveyance of certain 
lands or interests therein to the former own- 
ers thereof; and 

H. Con. Res. 344. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of a revised edition 
of the Biographical Directory of the Ameri- 
can Congress up to and including the 86th 
Congress. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 985. An act to provide that chief 
judges of circuit and district courts shall 
cease to serve as such upon reaching the age 
of 75; 

H.R. 1574. An act for the relief of Albert 
Hyrapiet; 
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H.R. 1827. An act for the relief of An- 
nunziata Gambini and Tomazo Gambini; 

H. R. 2677. An act for the relief of former 
Staff Sgt. Edward R. Stouffer; 

H. R. 2824. An act to provide for the dis- 
tribution of the land and assets of certain 
Indian rancherias and reservations in Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; 

- H.R. 2966. An act for the relief of Harry 
F. Lindall; 

H. R. 6239. An act to amend sections 1461 
and 1462 of title 18 of the United States 
Code; 

H.R. 6701. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Tennessee River 
Basin Water Poilution Control Compact; 

H.R. 7140. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize a registrar at the 
United States Military Academy, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 7177. An act for the relief of Edward 
J. Bolger; 

H.R.7941. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Harry B. Kesler; 

H. R. 8826. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the registration 
and protection of trademarks used in com- 
merce, to carry out the provisions of interna- 
tional conventions, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 5, 1946, with respect to pro- 
ceedings in the Patent Office; 

H.R. 10805. An act for the relief of certain 
persons who sustained damages by reason of 
fluctuations in the water level of the Lake 
of the Wocds; 

- H.R. 11378. An act to amend Public Laws 
$15 and 874, Slst Congress, to make perma- 
nent the programs providing financial assist- 
ance in the construction and operation of 
schools in areas affected by Federal activities, 
insofar as such programs relate to children of 
persons who reside and work on Federal 
property, to extend such programs until June 
30, 1961, insofar as such programs relate to 
other children, and to make certain other 
changes in such laws; 

H. R. 11874. An act to record the lawful ad- 
mission for permanent residence of certain 
aliens who entered the United States prior 
to June 28, 1940; and 

H. R. 12140. An act to amend the act of 
December 2, 1942, and the act of August 16, 
1941, relating to injury, disability, and death 
resulting from war-risk hazards and from em- 
ployment, suffered by employees of con- 
tractors of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and concurrent 
resolutions of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 163. An act to extend the period for 
aa claims under the War Claims Act of 
1948: 


S. 571. An act for the relief of George 
P. E. Caesar, Jr.; 

S. 761. An act for the relief of Charles C. 
and George C. Finn; 

S. 765. An act to increase the authoriza- 
tion for the appropriation of funds to com- 
plete the International Peace Garden, 
N. Dak.; 

S. 1416. An act granting the consent of 

to a Great Lakes Basin Compact, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1439. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to fees of United 
States marshals; 

8. 1450. An act providing a method of 
determining the amount of compensation to 
which certain individuals are entitled as 
reimbursement for damages sustained by 
them due to the cancellation of their graz- 
ing permits by the United States Air Force; 

S. 2001. An act for the relief of AlaLu 
Duncan Dillard; 

S. 2052. An act for the relief of Heing 
Farmer; . 
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S. 2793. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of a pumping station and related facil- 
ities of the Intracoastal Waterway System 
at Algiers, La., to the Jefferson-Plaquemines 
Drainage District, Louisiana; 

S. 2922. An act to authorize per capita 
payments to members of the Red Lake Band 
of Chippewa Indians from the proceeds of 
the sale of timber and lumber on the Red 
Lake Reservation, and for other purposes; 

S, 3112. An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an assistant to the Secretary 
of State to be known as the Assistant for 
International Cultural Relations; 

5. 3316. An act for the relief of Kiyoshi 
Ueda; 

5S. 8330. An act for the rellef of Leopoldo 
Rodriguez-Meza and Adela Rodriguez Gon- 
zales; 

S. 3448. An act to authorize the acquisi- 
tion and disposition of certain private lands 
and the establishment of the size of farm 
units on the Seedskadee reclamation proj- 
ect, Wyoming, and for other purposes; 

8.3615. An act for the relief of Wendy 
Levine; 

S. 3653. An act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of sites and the construction of buildings 
for a training school and other facilities for 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3665. An act for the relief of Choe Kum 
Bok; 

S. 3712. An act to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of the Rama 
Road in Nicaragua; 

S.3749. An act for the relief of Milan 
Boric; 

8.3754. An act to provide for the exchange 
of lands between the United States and the 
Navaho Tribe, and for other purposes; 

S. 3780. An act for the conveyance of cer- 
tain property in New Mexico to the Pueblo of 
Santa Domingo; 

S.3790. An act for the relief of Marie Silk; 

8.3874. An act to amend section 4083, 
title 18, United States Code, relating to peni- 
tentiary imprisonment; 

S. 3875. An act to amend section 2412 (b), 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the taxation of costs; 

S. 3876. An act to provide for the reloca- 
tion of the National Training School for Boys, 
and for other purposes; 

5.3949. An act to add certain public do- 
main lands in Nevada to the Summit Lake 
Indian Reservation; 

. 8.3972. An act for the relief of Knud Erik 
Didriksen; 

S. 3976. An act for the relief of Salvatore 
Verderaime; 

S. 4165. An act to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended; 

S. 4174. An act to authorize the distribu- 
tion of copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to former Members of Congress requesting 
such copies; 

S. Con, Res. 102. Concurrent resolution ac- 
cepting the statue of Dr. Florence Rena Sabin, 
to be placed in the Statuary Hall collection; 

S. Con. Res. 103. Concurrent resolution to 
place temporarily in the rotunda of the Capi- 
tol a statue of the late Dr. Florence Rena 
Sabin and authorizing ceremonies on such 
occasion; and 

S. Con. Res. 104. Concurrent resolution to 
print the proceedings in connection with the 
pea Arua of the statue of Dr, Florence Rena 
Sabin. 


AUTHORIZATION TO DECLARE 
RECESS 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time today for the Speaker 
to declare a recess for the purpose of 


receiving the Prime Minister of the Re- 
public of Italy. 


July 29 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE OF ESCORT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as Members of the House to escort our 
distinguished visitor to the Chamber the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania Mr. [Mor- 
can], the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CHIPERFIELD], the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Anruso], and the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Morano! 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 3 
minutes p. m.) the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


VISIT OF HIS EXCELLENCY AMIN- 
TORE FANFANI, PRIME MINISTER 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF ITALY 


During the recess the following oc- 
curred: 

The Doorkeeper (at 12 o’clock and 15 
minutes p.m.) announced His Excellency 
Amintore Fanfani, Prime Minister of the 
Republic of Italy. 

The Prime Minister of the Republic of 
Italy, escorted by the Committee of Rep- 
resentatives, entered the Hall of the 
Eouse of Representatives, and stood at 
the Clerk’s desk. [Applause, the Members 
rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the 
House of Representatives, it gives me 
great pleasure, and I deem it a distinct 
honor to have the privilege of presenting 
to you the representative of a great, a 
free, and a friendly people, the Prime 
Minister of the Republic of Italy. [Ap- 
Flause, the Members rising.] 

The PRIME MINISTER. Mr. Speaker, 
Honorable Representatives, with deep 
feeling I have crossed the threshold of 
the Hall in which your assembly sits and 
works. Highly resplendent here is the 
light of the great tradition of freedom of 
the American people. The echo of the 
deeply moved voice of two great Italians 
still resounds among these walls. 

Twice already in the last 10 years two 
very authoritative voices have expressed 
our anxieties, our problems, our pur- 
poses. You remember that on Septem- 
ber 24, 1951, Alcide de Gasperi, as head 
of the Italian Government was asking 
your assistance, keeping in mind that the 
Italian nation is working hard and needs 
working opportunities above all. 

On February 29, 1956, Giovanni 
Gronchi, as President of our Republic 
was witnessing to the fact that the bal- 
ance of the first 10 years after the liber- 
tion had been a favorable one, and he 
asked the Congress to tell the American 
people that the help given Italy had not 
been wasted. 

These precious testimonials and ex- 
hortations can only be confirmed now. 

Since the time when those words were 
pronounced here in Washington 2 
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years ago, Italy has made further prog- 
ress in all fields. She has consolidated 
her economy. She has better balanced 
her national budget. She has improved 
the living conditions of her people. Con- 
sequently, after 10 years of hard gov- 
ernment action, in recent elections the 
support given to Alcide de Gasperi's 
party has grown, while for the first time 
since 1946 the number of Communist 
deputies has decreased. [Applause.] 

The whole nation has acquired a 
firmer confidence in her future. 

I believe that this greater confidence 
has resulted in the greater attention 
with which our people follow the devel- 
opment of international life, anxious to 
bring, by their ideas and their action, 
a pacifying contribution to their tumul- 
tuous course. 

In this appearance of Italy on the 
horizon of great international life, no 
one should see symptoms of restlessness 
or of slightly lessened solidarity. 

If anything, there is further proof 
that the common action of all the Allies, 
and in the first place the generous sol- 
idarity of the United States of America 
for the rebirth and reconstruction of 
Italy, have scored a full success. So 
much so that, now that we have over- 
come the most acute anxieties of our 
gravest internal problems, we intend to 
reciprocate, as we now can do, the 
Allies’ aid, cooperating in our turn to 
solve the problems besetting the world 
and the Atlantic community of which 
we area part. [Applause.] 

Your assistance in stabilizing the life 
of our democracy has placed us in a 
position to contribute to the stabiliza- 
tion of life in the great family of the 
free people, integrated by the nations 
who are aiming at a more secure free- 
dom. 

This cooperation Italy intends to give, 
within the limits of her power, within 
the framework of her alliances, with 
the certainty that we contribute to 
averting from other areas of the world 
that danger of Communist subversion 
which has been averted in our land. 
[Applause.] 

There has recently been much talk 
of Italian plans and programs to con- 
solidate peace in the world, especially 
threatened today by the restlessness 
and the aspirations of the people of the 
Middle East. a 

It is not up to a country which does 
not possess all the means to uphold 
them, to formulate and propose plans, 
in the strict sense of the word. 

We are a people living close to the 
danger area, possessing a knowledge of 
it that goes back into the millennia, and 
we are in a position to talk to the pop- 
ulations which inhabit them without 
arousing suspicion because, long since, 
we have had no possessions to defend 
or to extend. It is the duty of such 
a people to make their allies aware of 
their anxieties, their experiences, their 
own suggestions whether these expe- 
riences and suggestions concern the 
contingent aspects of the situation or 
the permanent ones; whether they con- 
sider the manner by which the tempo- 
rary guaranties required of the friends 
of the threatened people can be sub- 
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stituted by other guaranties; whether 
they concern the orderly peaceful po- 
litical evolution or the necessary eco- 
nomic assistance to those territories as 
a whole: of one thing we can be cer- 
tain, namely, that such suggestions will 
only be aimed at stimulating and con- 
tributing to the solutions of problems 
that are already on the table. And, by 
our ideas and suggestions, we pledge 
ourselves to contribute our action and 
our endeavors to the peaceful widening 
of the area of freedom and prosperity 
in the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East. [Applause.] 

The high ideal values we have in com- 
mon, the close pledges we have given 
with our allies, the identical danger 
threatening our way of life: These are 
the safest guaranties that Italy is firmly 
on the side of freedom, and that it works 
and intends to work for peace in se- 
curity. 

We Italians are convinced that this 
common work, organically articulated 
in common action, will increase the 
concreteness and effectiveness of the al- 
lied effort, drawing toward this effort 
new friendly feeling of peoples now be- 
ing tempted toward other communities 
that love peace and progress only in 
appearance, for they are the enemies of 
freedom. 

We Italians are also certain that by 
such actions we shall make more inti- 
mate and cordial the already intimate 
and cordial collaboration of our country 
with the United States of America. 

Mr. Speaker, Honorable Representa- 
tives. The meetings in which I have the 
honor of participating now in Wash- 
ington will produce other positive re- 
sults in terms of the friendship between 
the United States and Italy, and for the 
future development of action of the free 
peoples of the West. -You can rely on 
that. 

The frank exchange of opinion will 
reinvigorate our mutual collaboration. 
And this will continue to be the corner- 
stone of that edifice of civilization to 
which we are dedicated, in the service of 
our peoples, for peace in the world in 
the observance of that justice which God 
requires of men. [Applause, the Members 
rising. ] 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
12 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m. 


PRINTING PROCEEDINGS HAD DUR- 
ING RECESS 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
ceedings during the recess be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PRIME MINISTER FANFANI OF ITALY 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Anruso] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning we have all had the pleasure 
of hearing from one of Europe’s most 
important and influential leaders, His 
Excellency Amintore Fanfani, Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister of Italy. 
He is a close friend and collaborator of 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, of Ger- 
many, in the unification of Europe, and 
a devoted friend of the United States. 

During our presidential conventions 
of 1956, he was the guest of President 
Eisenhower at the San Francisco con- 
vention. I had the distinct honor of 
having him as my guest in Chicago. It 
was there that he met many of the lead- 
ers of Congress and was profoundly im- 
pressed with our democratic form of 
government. 

Recently his party, the Democratic 
Christian Party, and other allied par- 
ties, won a stunning victory over the 
Communist Party in Italy, second larg- 
est in the world next to that of Russia. 
This victory was achieved in spite of 
threats of annihilation and economic 
starvation emanating from Communist 
orators. 

The visit to the United States of 
1956—Premier Fanfani’s first—had a 
great deal to do, in my opinion, with the 
inspirational drive led by the Prime Min- 
ister, then secretary-general of his party, 
in which the majority of the freedom- 
loving people of Italy were convinced 
that the United States could be counted 
on as a trusted ally and friend of the 
people of Italy. 

I know that my colleagues here will 
give this outstanding leader a genuine 
ovation and the encouragement he needs 
to carry out the great fight he is waging 
against communism and for peace in our 
time. 

The presence of Prime Minister Fan- 
fani in this country, who is well ac- 
quainted with the situation in the Mid- 
dle East, is most welcome at this time. 
Let us never lose sight of Italy’s stra- 
tegic position in the Mediterranean and 
the fact that our Middle East drive gets 
its commencement and support from 
ports and basesin Italy. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert into the 
Record three editorials on Prime Min- 
ister Fanfani, the first from the Wash- 
ington Star of July 28, the second from 
the Washington Post of July 29, and the 
third from the New York Times of July 
29, 1958, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of July 
28, 1958] 
GUEST From ITALY 

Amintore Fanfani, Italy’s new Prime Min- 
ister, will be here in Washington for only a 
brief stay. But there nevertheless will be 
enough time for him to present a full exposi- 
tion of his government’s views to the top 
representatives of the United States, from 
the President on down. 

This latest of our overseas guests, who 
serves also as Italy’s Foreign Minister, is a 
scholar of considerable stature and a poli- 
tician of distinction in his own country. 
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Further than that, as he has demonstrated 
over the years, he is a man dedicated to the 
principles of freedom and to the indispensa- 
ble efforts of the Western Alliance—the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization—to defend and 
preserve those principles as the be-all and 
end-all of a decent way of life. Accordingly, 
what he will have to say to Mr. Eisenhower 
and other key Americans is certain to receive 
an attentive hearing. 

As he himself has put it in a formal state- 
ment, Mr. Fanfani believes that his visit and 
talks here can hardly fail not only to 
strengthen the already close ties between 
Italy and the United States, but also to en- 
hance the common action for the defense of 
freedom and the guaranty of peace in secu- 
rity. To that end he is expected to discuss, 
among other things, his country’s still some- 
what vaguely articulated plan for a far- 
reaching multination program to promote the 
economic development of the Middle East and 
north Africa. 

Needless to say, at this particular mo- 
ment, when the West seems to be groping 
for a sound approach to the Middle East 
crisis, Mr. Fanfani's ideas—or, more precisely, 
the ideas of the Italian Government—will 
be accorded something much better than a 
cursory or protocol-polite reception. In that 
sense, wholly apart from the occasion's social 
amenities, he can be sure that he is most 
welcome among us. 

{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 29, 1958} 


COUNSELOR From ITALY 


Prime Minister Amintore Fanfani, of Italy, 
has come to Washington at a delicate point 
in the relations between the Atlantic powers 
and the countries of the Near East. We 
hope that he will talk frankly to administra- 
tion leaders about how official American 
attitudes look to this country’s friends in 
Europe. Sometimes known as the Jim Farley 
of Italy because of his previous position as 
secretary of the Christian Democratic Party, 
Signor Fanfani has shown himself to be an 
eminently practical politician with an un- 
derstanding of the need for a broad base of 
economic and social progress. The recent 
success of the Christian Democrats at the 
polls attested the effectiveness of the mod- 
erate parties in concentrating on such ad- 
vance, 

Apart from any discussion of direct Italo- 
American issues, Signor Fanfani's counsel 
ought to be welcomed on larger free-world 
problems. He represents a government 
which, in addition to its demonstrated faith 
in European unity and Atlantic solidarity, 
has special ties of geography and trade with 
north Africa and the Near East. A year or 
more ago the then Italian Foreign Minister, 
Giuseppe Pella, proposed a plan whereby 
Marshall plan loan repayments would be 
funneled into an economic program for the 
Near East; although this suggestion was 
spurned at the time, it may have consider- 
ably more attraction in retrospect: In any 
event, whatever ideas Signor Fanfani may 
have for bridging the interests of the Atlantic 
nations and the Near East ought to be ac- 
cepted gratefully. His country’s position as 
a proved friend of the United States war- 
rants full consultation with Italy. 


[From the New York Times, July 29, 1958] 
FANFANI IN WASHINGTON 

It was a fortunate chance that Premier 
Fanfani of Italy should have been invited by 
the White House to come to the United 
States at this moment. This is a time, 
thanks to the Middle East crisis, when the 
United States especially needs the support, 
advice and friendly criticisms of her allies. 

In postwar Italy we have always had a 
stanch ally—and in Amintore Fanfani a 
statesman—who is sympathetic and coopera- 
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tive, but who has a mind of his own. His 
chief field is economics, to which he has 
given a lifetime career as teacher and 
author, and it is in the application of pro- 
gressive economic ideas that Premier Fanfani 
sees a great part of his work as head of the 
new government in Rome. 

He is one of a large group of determined 
Italian Europeans and considers the Atlantic 
Alliance as a fundamental instrument for 
Italian policy. When the Middle Eastern 
crisis broke 2 weeks ago it was natural for 
Premier Fanfani to think in terms of the 
NATO Council and the United Nations, 
especially the former. His approach, as al- 
ways, was essentially economic. If reports 
from Rome are true, he feels that the Arab 
world, including Nasser’s Egypt, will work 
in harmony with the West if measures are 
taken to raise Arab standards of living 
through an international organization like 
NATO. è 

Professor Fanfani has come here with fresh 
ideas and as the representative of the 
younger generation of Italian politicians. It 
is worth remembering that in moving our 
troops and materiel from Germany to 
Lebanon, Naples was the chief transit point, 
and it is a main base of our Sixth Fleet. 
For many reasons, therefore, Premier Fanfani 
is a welcome guest. 


AMENDING TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, TO AUTHORIZE A 
REGISTRAR AT UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
(CH. R. 7140) to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize a registrar at 
the United States Military Academy, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 4, preceding line 18, insert: 

“(13) Section 8075 (b) (2) is amended by 


inserting the word ‘, registrar,’ after the 
word ‘professors.’ 


“(14) Section 8204 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“*§ 8204. Regular Air Force: commissioned 
officers on active list 


“ ‘The authorized strength of the Regular 
Air Force in commissioned officers on the 
active list is the sum of— 

““(1) the numbers authorized by section 


‘8205 of this title; 


“*(2) the number of permanent profes- 
sors of the United States Air Force Academy 
authorized by section 9331 of this title and 
the registrar thereof; and 

“*(3) the numbers in designated cate- 
gories specifically authorized by law as addi- 
tional numbers.’ 

“(15) Section 8205 is amended by insert- 
ing the words ‘and the registrar’ after the 
word ‘professors.’ 

“(16) Section 8296 (a) is amended by in- 
serting the words ‘and the registrar’ after 
the word ‘professors.’ 

“(17) Section 8883 is amended by insert- 
ing the words ‘or the registrar’ after the 
word ‘professor.’ 

“(18) Section 8886 is amended by insert- 
ing the words ‘and the registrar’ after the 
word ‘professor.’ 

“(19) Section 9331 (b) is amended by in- 
serting the following new clause at the end 
thereof: 

“"(6) A registrar.’ 
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“(20) Section 9333 is amended by adding 
the following new subsection at the end 
thereof: 

“‘(c) The registrar of the Academy shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
shall perform such duties as the Superin- 
tendent of the Academy may prescribe with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Air 
Force.” 

“(21) Section 9334 (b) is amended by in- 
serting the words ‘and the registrar’ after 
the word ‘professors.’ 

“(22) Section 9336 is amended— 

“(A) by inserting the designation ‘(a)’ 
before the words ‘A permanent professor of 
the Academy’; 

“(B) by adding the following new subsec- 
tions at the end thereof: 

“*(b) A person appointed as registrar of 
the Academy has the regular grade of lieu- 
tenant colonel, and, after he has seryed 6 
years as registrar, has the regular grade of 
colonel. However, a person appointed from 
the Regular Air Force has the regular grade 
of colonel after the date when he completes 
6 years of service as registrar, or after the 
date when a promotion-list officer, junior to 
him on the promotion list on which his 
name was carried before his appointment as 
registrar, is promoted to the regular grade 
of colonel, whichever is earlier. 

“‘*(c) Unless he is serving in a higher 
grade, an Officer detailed to perform the du- 
ties of registrar has, while performing those 
duties, the temporary grade of lieutenant 
colonel and, after performing those duties 
for a period of 6 years, has the temporary 
grade of colonel.’; and 

“(C) by amending the catchline to read 
as follows: 

“*§ 9336. Permanent professors; registrar.’ 

“(23) The analysis of chapter 903 is 
amended by striking out the following items: 
* 19336. Permanent professors.’ 
and inserting the following item in place 
thereof: 

“ ‘9336. Permanent professors; registrar,’” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
amend title 10, United States Code, to au- 
thorize a registrar at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy and the United States Air 
Force Academy, and for other purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONFEREES ON H. R. 376 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Poace and 
Mr. Hoeven be excused as members of 
the conference committee on H. R. 376, 
to amend the Commodity Exchange Act 
to prohibit trading in onion futures in 
commodity exchanges, and that the 
Speaker be authorized to appoint con- 
ferees in their place. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Mr. THOMPSON 
of Texas and Mr. Srmmpson of Illinois. 

The clerk will notify the Senate 
accordingly. 1 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
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mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file certain privileged reports. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 
There was no objection. 


TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. CANNON from the Committee on 
Appropriations reported the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 672) amending a joint 
resolution making temporary appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1959, and for 
other purposes, which was read a first 
and second time, and referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 672) amending a joint reso- 
lution making temporary appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1959, and for other 


purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That clause (c) of section 
102 of the joint resolution of June 30, 1958 
(Public Law 85-472), is hereby amended by 
striking out “July 31, 1958” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “August 31, 1958.” 

Sec. 2. The amount appropriated by sub- 
section (b) of section 101 of such joint reso- 
lution for mutual security programs is hereby 
increased from ‘'$200,000,000" to “$300,000,- 
000.” 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. This is the day for 
the call of the Private Calendar. The 
Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Calendar. 


EVA S. WINDER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 488) for 
the relief of Eva S. Winder. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
section 3774 (b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall consider, and allow if otherwise allow- 
able, the claims filed on March 9, 1948, by 
Eva S. Winder, of Deming, N. Mex., for re- 
funds of overpayments of her income taxes 
for the years 1945 and 1946. No interest shall 
be allowed on the refunds claimed herein for 
any period of time. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CASEY JIMENEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1879) for 
the relief of Casey Jimenez. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Casey Jimenez, 
of Tucumcari, N. Mex., a veteran of World 
War II, the sum of $1,292, representing the 
amount expended by the said Casey Jimenez 
for an emergency operation after he had 
been refused admittance to the veterans 
hospital in Amarillo, Tex., and for medical 
and hospital expenses incurred incident to 
such operation: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WILLIAM F. PELTIER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2146) for 
the relief of William F. Peltier. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the act of October 20, 1951 (65 Stat. 574); 
authorizing payments to certain disabled 
veterans for the purchase of automobiles, 
William F. Peltier, a totally disabled veteran 
of World War II who lost a hand as the 
result of a service-incurred injury, shall be 
deemed to have filed his appHeation for the 
benefits of such act prior to October 20, 1956. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “the act of October 
20, 1951 (65 Stat. 574)"" and insert “title 7 
of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 (71 
Stat. 115)”; 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “for the benefits 
of such act prior to October 20, 1956” and 
insert “for this benefit within the time limit 
prescribed in section 705 of title 7 of the 
Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957: Provided, 
That the said William F. Peltier shall file an 
application for such benefits within 1 year of 
the effective date of this act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered fo be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ESTATE OF L. L. McCANDLESS, 
DECEASED 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11200) 
for the relief of the estate of L. L., Mc- 
Candless, deceased. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the trustees of 
the estate of L. L. McCandless, deceased, the 
sum of $65,894.29. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States arising out of the 
activities of the Armed Forces of the United 
States on and after December 7, 1941, with 
respect to the ranch operated by such trus- 
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tees in the districts of Waianae and Wai- 
alua, island of Oahu, Territory of Hawaii. 
Such activities resulted in the loss of cattle, 
livestock, and other personal property be- 
longing to such estate, as well as the loss 
of certain leases of real estate issued by 
the Territory of Hawaii, all such loss as 
found by the United States District Court 
for the Territory of Hawaii as follows: (a) 
287 head of cattle lost, $12,915; (b) cost to 
plaintiffs of recovering stray cattle, $2,079; 
(c) 200 pigs, $3,000; (d) 2 horses, $250; (e) 
loss of 500 bags, 400 bags of algaroba beans 
and 200 redwood posts, $190; (f) value of 
general leases 1740 and 1741 for 414 years, 
$41,460.29; (g) rental value of house and 
guest cottage, $6,000; total, $65,894.29: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


DRAKE AMERICA CORP. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 621) for the relief of Drake America 
Corp. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 1357) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Drake Amer- 
ica Corp.”, together with all accompany- 
ing papers, is hereby referred to the 
United States Court of Claims pursuant to 
sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code; and said court shall proceed 
expeditiously with the same in accordance 
with the provisions of said sections and re- 
port to the House of Representatives, at the 
earliest practicable date, giving such findings 
of fact and conclusions thereon as shall be 
sufficient to inform the Congress of the na- 
ture and character of the demand, as a claim 
legal or equitable against the United States, 
and the amount, if any, legally or equitably 
due from the United States to the claimant. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BONIFACIO SANTOS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6773) 
for the relief of Bonifacio Santos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $1,500 (3,000 pesos) to Bonifacio San- 
tos, of Oakland, Calif., in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States. Such 
sum represents the amount of money loaned 
or furnished the Luzon Guerrilla Army 
Forces, USAFFE, in support of the guerrilla 
forces during the year 1944: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
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guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FILBERT L. MOORE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7688) 
for the relief of Filbert L. Moore. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $448.70 to Filbert L. Moore, of 
Baltimore, Md., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States. Such sum 
represents the cost of transportation of his 
privately owned automobile from Baltimore, 
Md. to San Francisco, Calif., for further 
shipment to Okinawa, on November 27, 1953, 
while he was serving in the United States 
Army: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HUBERT D. THATCHER, ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8905) 
for the relief of Hubert D. Thatcher, 
Robert R. Redston, Andrew E. Johnson, 
William L. Barber, Alex Kamkoff, and 
William S. Denisewich. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
persons enumerated below the sums speci- 
fied, in full settlement of all claims against 
the Government of the United States as re- 
imbursement for personal effects destroyed 
as a result of the fire which occurred on Oc- 
tober 28, 1955, at Copper “D” survey location, 
mile 61, Valdez, Alaska, when the claimants 
were employed by the Alaska Road Commis- 
sion (now the Bureau of Public Roads) : Hu- 
bert D. Thatcher, $359.25; Robert R. Red- 
ston, $161; Andrew E. Johnson, $293.25; Wil- 
liam L. Barber, $141; Alex Kamkoff, $394; 
and William S. Denisewich, $200. 

Sec. 2. No part of the amounts appropri- 
ated in this act shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
these claims, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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MR. MARION S. SYMMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R, 9765) 
for the relief of Mr. Marion S. Symms. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any statutory period of limitation, refund or 
credit shall be made or allowed to Marion 
S. Symms, Augusta, Ga., of any overpayments 
made by him for the taxable year ending 
December 31, 1952, of taxes imposed by 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939, if claim therefor is filed within 6 
months after the date of enactment of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MISS MARY M. BROWNE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9993) 
for the relief of Miss Mary M. Browne. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any statutory period of limitation, refund or 
credit shall be made or allowed to Mary M. 
Browne, Norton, Kans., of any overpayment 
made by her for the taxable year ending De- 
cember 31, 1951, of taxes imposed by chapter 
1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939, if 
claim therefor is filed within 1 year after the 
date of the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ARTHUR G. WILLIAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11236) 
for the relief of Arthur G. Williams. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Arthur G. Wil- 
liams, Assistant Postmaster, Jesup, Georgia, 
is relieved from liability for repayment to 
the United States of the amount due the 
United States on account of the embezzle- 
ment of $11,163.72 of post office funds by 
Leon W. Martin, substitute clerk in the 
Jesup post office in the State of Georgia, 
during the period July 1950 and March 1951: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AARON GREEN, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11921) 
for the relief of Aaron Green, Jr. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Aaron Green, Jr., 
of 24 Wakullah Street, Roxbury, Mass., is 
hereby relieved of all liability to repay to 
the United States the sum of $1,045 repre- 
senting the total of allotment payments 
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made to his wife, Mrs, Sarah E. Green, in 
the period from April 1, 1942, through Octo- 
ber 31, 1945, inclusive, which have been ruled 
to have been overpayments because only 
two deductions were made from his Army 
pay in accordance with the authorization he 
executed directing that the proper deduc- 
tions be made from his pay in order that a 
class E allotment would be paid to his wife. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, LANE: Page 1, 
line 3, after “Junior” insert “and Sarah E. 
Green, his wife.” 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “is” and insert 
“are,” 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “his” and insert 
“the.” 

Page 1, line 12, strike out “his pay” and 
insert “the pay of the said Aaron Green, Jr.” 

Page 1, line 13, after “wife” add the follow- 
ing sentence “In the audit and settlement of 
the accounts of any certifying or disbursing 
officer of the United States full credit shall 
be given for the amount for which liability 
is relieved by this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MICHAEL J. CONLIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12060) 
for the relief of Michael J. Conlin. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Michael J. Conlin, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., the sum of $350. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of Michael J. Conlin 
against the United States for expenses and 
damages as a result of his being wrongfully 
advised of the disciplinary status of his son, 
Robert Conlin (United States Marine Corps, 
service No. 1377560), on or about July 22, 
1955. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


At the end of the bill add: “: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALPHONSE E. JAKUBAUSKAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12256) 
for the relief of Alphonse E. Jakubaus- 
kas. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Alphonse E. 
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Jakubauskas, Pomona, Calif., the sum of 
$250. Such sum represents the amount for 
which the said Alphonse E. Jakubauskas was 
held liable on March 18, 1958, in the courts 
of the State of Connecticut, as the result of 
an accident which occurred on October 21, 
1953, and which involved a Government ve- 
hicle being driven by the said Alphonse E. 
Jakubauskas in the course of his duties as 
an employee of the United States Post Office 
Department in Waterbury, Conn. Such sum 
shall be paid only on condition that the said 
Alphonse E. Jakubauskas shall use such sum, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to 
pay the amount for which he was held liable 
on March 18, 1958: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. VIOLA BARKSDALE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12364) 
for the relief of Mrs. Viola Barksdale. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the award of 
death compensation which the Veterans’ 
Administration has held that Mrs. Viola 
Barksdale, of Lynchburg, Va., is entitled to 
receive as a result of its finding on April 
28, 1958, that the death of her late husband, 
Elwood L. Barksdale, on July 3, 1940, was 
proximately caused by his service-connected 
disabilities, shall be held and considered 
to be effective as of the date of the said 
Elwood L. Barksdale’s death on the basis 
of her original claim for such death com- 
pensation which she filed on August 3, 1940, 
just one month after her husband’s death; 
and the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
is hereby authorized and directed to make 
retroactive payments in accordance with 
such entitlement. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


WALTER H. BERRY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12942) 
for the relief of Walter H. Berry. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Walter H. Berry, 
of Washington, Ind., the sum of $260 in 
full satisfaction of all his claims against 
the United States for salary for the period 
from August 6, 1948, to and including Sep- 
tember 1, 1948, during which he was er- 
roneously separated from his CAF-7 civil- 
service position at the United States Naval 
Ammunition Depot, Crane, Ind., and for 
which he has not otherwise received com- 
pensation: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
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ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “1948” and insert 
“1947” in two places, 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EVERETT A. ROSS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13151) 
for the relief of Everett A. Ross. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Everett A. Ross, 
Stockton, Calif., the sum of $712.61. Such 
sum represents the amount of the judgment 
and costs for which the said Everett A. Ross 
was held Hable on February 4, 1952, in a 
civil action in the justice court of Stockton, 
Calif., as the result of an accident which oc- 
curred at the intersection of Charter Way 
and Sharps Lane in Stockton, Calif., on No- 
vember 8, 1950, and which involved a United 
States mail truck being driven by the said 
Everett A. Ross, a temporary letter carrier in 
the United States Post Office, Stockton, Calif. 
Such sum shall be paid only on condition 
that the said Everett A. Ross shall use such 
sum, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, to pay such Judgment and costs in full: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 8, strike out “in excess of 10 
percent thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FORREST E. DECKER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13312) 
for the relief of Forrest E. Decker. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Chief Warrant Officer Forrest E. Decker, rural 
delivery No. 1, Commodore, Pa., the sum of 
$241.94, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for damages on 
account of loss or destruction of household 
goods and personal property belonging to 
Forrest E. Decker that were destroyed by fire 
on December 4, 1956, while in the warehouse 
of National Movers Co., Inc., East Ruther- 
ford, N. J. The sum of $241.94 is in addition 
to the sum of $6,500 previously paid to For- 
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rest E. Decker for this fire loss pursuant to 
the provisions of the Military Personnel 
Claims Act (10 U. S. C. 2732), as imple- 
mented by Army regulations: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 83) for the relief of certain 
aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 244 (a) (5) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 214; 
8 U.S. ©. 1254 (c)): 

A-10150440, Herrmann, William Ernst. 

A-1607807, Latva, Karl Assari. 

A-2752014, Nagae, Toshiyoshi, 

A-2183058, Ritchie, Anna, 

A-2429881, Rotzer, John. 

A-2476554, Akelaitis, Anthony Peter. 

A-5591361, Brisbeno-Cerano, Pablo, 

A-2154168, Gerard, Thursa Bashey. 

A-4296775, Philippou, Michael. 

A-5077628, Abrams, William, 

A-~1884341, Billeck, Mike. 

A-1223150, Franzone, Peter. 

A-8765622, Ramos-Alonzo, Valentin. 

A-4753944, Souza, Manuel Francis. 

A-1024497, Strk, Ilija. 

A-4317593, Vir, David. 

A-8844394, Waulke, Samuel S. 

A-5940048, Wienski (Wiensky), Nicholas. 

A-5858232, Contreras-Munoz, Jose. 

A-5969807, Cehringer, Henry Charles. 

A-5472840, Derymonjian, Oskan. 

A-4285329, Heeney, William Michael 
Francis. 

A-4765082, Liedo, Jaime Cano. 

A-5987889, Pletzak, Joseph Adam. 

A-5093624, Anthonis, Frank. 

A-3090457, Butler, Anna Lucretia. 

A-4335159, Gugenhan, Frederick. 

A-4011582, Luper, Max. 

A-3007376, Orosco, Nabor. 

A-1199762, Thompson, Arthur Fisher, 

A-4792609, Tima, Emery James. 

A-5418531, Kuch, Bronislaw. 

A-2746556, Nunez-Arreguin, Francisco, 

A-4539823, Sailer, Johann N. 

A-1852300, Valdastri, Joseph. 

A-10139136, Weiner, Benjamin. 

A~2807195, Burnett, John Lionel. 

A-1229447, Echevarria, Felipe. 

A-5048277, Geller, Samuel. 

A-5052632, Israel (Izrael), Joseph. 

A-5511254, Sollano (Sallano), Salvatore. 

A-5592838, Sonneborn, Herbert Joseph, 

A-1895860, Tellez-Lara, Salvador. 

A-5967610, Toy, Nee. 

A-4656191, Wantroba (Watroba) Thomas, 

A-4717588, Zukowski, Antonina, 

A-4282074, Krawczuk, Peter. 

A-2471862, Miszer, Ignatz. 

A-8925175, Rich, Martha Lucille. 

A-4926883, Leonelli, Eldo. 

A-10255683, Ross, Maurice, 

A-1899483, Bravo, Lucio. 

A-3073370, Consiglio, Anthony. 
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A-4495275, Evans, Julia. 

A-6151475, Lowenthal, Philip Herman. 

A-2053517, Aalto, George. 

A-8890731, Constante-Fregoso, Rogilio. 

A-1048255, Espinosa-Delgado, Miguel. 

A-3818164, Jugloff, Theodore Louis. 

A-1453355, Naftaniel, Nick. 

A-10155976, Sederes, James George. 

A-3339304, Brini, Pasquale Luigi. 

A-2129962, Flores, Lino B. 

A-2157328, Suarez, Ysidro, Jr. 

A-4760319, Ho, Chu Hum. 

A-6038920, Liedtke, Fred. 

A-2481240, Puretz, Leo. 

A-3411085, Tornello, Michael. 

A-6487465, Valenti, Rocco. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JESUS ANGEL-MORENO 


The Clerk called the resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 92) withdrawing suspension of de- 
portation in the case of Jesus Angel- 
Moreno. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress, 
im accordance with section 246 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. A. 
1256 (a)), withdraws the suspension of de- 
portation in the case of Jesus Angel-Moreno 
(A-8065711) which was previously granted 
by the Attorney General and approved by the 
Congress. 


The resolution was agree. to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BLANCA G. HIDALGO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 616) for 
the relief of Blanca G. Hidalgo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Blanca G. Hidalgo shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent. residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this 
act, upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RICHARD K. LIM AND MARGARET 
K. LIM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1987) for 
the relief of Richard K. Lim and Mar- 
garet K. Lim. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Richard K, Lim and Margaret K. Lim shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
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cer to deduct the required numbers from 
the appropriate quota or quotas for the first 
year that such quota or quotas are avail- 
able. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


FOUAD (FRED) KASSIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3136) for 
the relief of Fouad (Fred) Kassis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Fouad (Fred) Kassis shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GENOVEVA RIOSECO CASWELL 


The Clerk called the bill H. R. 9160 
for the relief of Genoveva Rioseco Cas- 
well. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Genoveva Rioseco 
Caswell, who lost United States citizenship 
under the provisions of section 404 (c) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940, may be 
naturalized by taking prior to 1 year after 
the effective date of this act, before any 
court referred to in subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 310 of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act or before any diplomatic or consular 
officer of the United States abroad, the 
oaths prescribed by section 337 of the said 
act. From and after naturalization under 
this act, the said Genoveva Rioseco Caswell 
shall have the same citizenship status as 
that which existed immediately prior to its 
loss, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


STIRLEY LOUIS BERUTICH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3579) 
for the relief of Stirley Louis Berutich. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Stirley 
Louis Berutich may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if 
he is found to be otherwise admissible un- 
der the provisions of that act: Provided, 
That this exemption shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
had knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “be” in- 
sert “issued a visa and.” 
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The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. HENRY OSCAR (OLGA 
McCURDY) RAMSEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9783) 
for the relief of Mrs. Henry Oscar (Olga 
McCurdy) Ramsey. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


TSUYAKO IKEDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9851) 
for the relief of Tsuyako Ikeda. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Tsuyako Ikeda, 
who lost United States citizenship under 
the provisions of section 401 (e) of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940, may be naturalized by 
taking prior to 1 year after the effective date 
of this act, before any court referred to in 
subsection (a) of section 310 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act or before any 
diplomatic or consular officer of the United 
States abroad, the oaths prescribed by sec- 
tion 337 of the said act. From and after 
naturalization under this act, the said Tsu- 
yako Ikeda shall have the same citizenship 
status as that which existed immediately 
prior to its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS, KUNIGUNDE BELDIE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R: 12944) 
for the relief of Mrs. Kunigunde Beldie. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That Mrs. Kunigunde 
Beldie, who lost United States citizenship 
under the provisions of section 404 (b) of the 
Nationality Act of 1940, may be naturalized 
by taking prior to 1 year after the effective 
date of this act, before any court referred 
to in subsection (a) of section 310 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act or before 
any diplomatic or consular officer of the 
United States abroad, the oaths prescribed 
by section 337 of the said act. From and 
after naturalization under this act, the said 
Mrs. Kunigunde Beldie shall have the same 
citizenship status as that which existed im- 
mediately prior to its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MISS TEREZ CSENCSITS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11357) 
for the relief of Miss Terez Csencsits. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (6) of the 
Immigration and Nationalty Act, Miss Terez 
Csencsits may be issued a visa and admitted 
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to the United States for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of such act, under such 
conditions and controls which the Attorney 
General, after consultation with the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare may deem necessary to impose: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the said act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF REAL PROPERTY 
AT DEMOPOLIS LOCK AND DAM 
PROJECT (ALABAMA) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3053) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to 
convey certain real property at Demop- 
olis lock and dam project, Alabama, to 
the heirs of the former owner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army shall convey subject to exceptions, 
restrictions, and reservations (including a 
reservation to the United States of flowage 
rights) as he determines are in the public 
interest, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the two parcels of 
real property described in section 2 of this 
act, for a consideration of $27,120, to the 
following four individuals, as tenants in com- 
mon: (1) Nettie L. Richard, Demopolis, Ala., 
(2) Florence L. Morris, Demopolis, Ala., (3) 
Tessie L. Marx, New Orleans, La., and (4) 
Helen L. Levi, Evansville, Ind. 

Sec. 2. The two parcels of real property 
referred to in the first section of this act are 
more particularly described as follows: 

(1) A tract of land being the east half of 
the east half of the northwest quarter of the 
southeast quarter and the north half of the 
west quarter of the northeast quarter of 
the southeast quarter of section 17, township 
18 north, range 2 east, Saint Stephens merid- 
ian, Sumter County, Ala., containing 15 
acres, more or less, known as tract numbered 
A-194. 

(2) A tract of land lying approximately in 
the west half of section 27, and west half 
of section 34 lying northeast of the Tom- 
bigbee River, and that part of northeast 
quarter of section 33 lying northeast of the 
Tombigbee River, in township 19 north, 
range 2 east, St. Stephens meridian, Greene 
County, Ala., containing 525 acres, more or 
less, and known as tract numbered B-224, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


BUNGE CORP. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8997) 
tor ning relief of Bunge Corp., New York, 
“There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Bunge Corp., New 
York, N. Y., the sum of $1,082.58. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Bunge Corp. against 
the United States on account of the erroneous 
appraisement and liquidation of New York 
consumption entry No. 842743 of March 8, 
1951, resulting in excessive customs duties 
being charged against such merchandise, 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 1, after “merchandise” insert 
“Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUREX CORP. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. Res. 
630) to refer to the Court of Claims the 
bill H. R. 3677 for the relief of the Aurex 
Corp. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 3677) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of the Aurex 
Corp.”, now pending in the House, together 
with all the accompanying papers, is hereby 
referred to the Court of Claims; and the 
court shall proceed with the same in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 1492 and 
2509 of title 28 of the United States Code and 
report to the House of Representatives, at 
the earliest practicable date, giving such 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon as 
shall be sufficient to inform the Congress of 
the nature and character of the demand as a 
claim, legal or equitable, against the United 
States and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimant. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CAROLINA M. GOMES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1782) for 
the relief of Carolina M. Gomes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That, Carolina M. 
Gomes, who lost United States citizenship 
under the provisions of section 404 (b) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, may be natural- 
ized by taking, prior to 1 year after the date 
of the enactment of this act, before any court 
referred to in subsection (a) of section 310 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act or 
before any diplomatic or consular officer of 
the United States abroad, an oath as pre- 
scribed by section 337 of such act. From and 
after naturalization under this act, the said 
Carolina M. Gomes shall have the same citi- 
zenship status as that which existed immedi- 
ately prior to its loss, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That, in the administration of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Caro- 
lina M. Gomes shall be deemed to be a non- 
quota immigrant.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


amendment was 
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FACILITATING THE ADMISSION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 652) to facilitate the admission into 
the United States of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Catherine Mokides, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of John and Constantina Mokides, citizens 
of the United States. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Etsuko Hori shall 
be deemed to be a nonquota immigrant. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Vincenzo 
Guliotta Salpietro, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Franco Salpietro, citizens 
of the United States. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Constante 
Saguiling Nuval Tacata, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of George T. Tacata, a citizen of the United 
States, and his wife, Constancia Nuval de 
Tacata, a lawfully resident alien of the United 
States. 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of section 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Aurelio and Vicencio Res- 
tauro shall be held and considered to be 
the minor natural-born alien children of 
Florentino Restauro, a citizen of the United 
States. 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 201 (a) and 202 (a) and (b) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Eliza- 
beth Augestad shall be held to have been 
born in Norway. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Ashghen and Hagop 
Tozlian shall be held and considered to be 
the minor natural-born alien children of 
Peter Tozlian, a citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 8. For the purposes of sections 203 
(a) (3) and 205 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Maria Stella LiDestri shall 
be held and considered to be the alien minor 
child of Mr. Raffaelo LiDestri, a lawful resi- 
dent alien of the United States. 

Sec. 9. The natural parents of the bene- 
ficiaries of sections 1, 3, and 4 of this act 
shall not, by virtue of such parentage, be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status, under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, beginning on line 8, strike out 
all of section 2 and insert a new section 2 to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. For the purpose of section 101 (a) 
(27) (F) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Etsuko Hori shall be deemed to be the 
minor child of her father, Reverend Iwahei 
Hori, who was admitted to the United States 
as a nonquota immigrant under the said 
section.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


amendment was 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res, 653) for the relief of certain aliens, 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. 
Rosa Pera Patterson, Mrs, Catherine Gandy 
Starnone, Beatriz Isabel Richter, and John 
Haskell Chesshir shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Carmen Andreatta, 
Arman Sarkis Giritliyan (also known as Ar- 
man Giritlian) Wang Fai (Freddie) Chun, 
Hermine Keshishyan, Mrs. Maria Richter 
Cornell, Irene Theopile Richter, and Kinji 
House shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fees: Provided, That the 
natural parents of Hermine Keshishyan and 
Kinji House shall not, by virtue of such par- 
entage, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to each alien as provided for in 
this section of this act, if such alien was 
classifiable as a quota immigrant at the 
time of the enactment of this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to reduce by one the 
quota for the quota area to which the alien 
is chargeable for the first year that such 
quota is available. 

Sec. 3. The Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed to cancel any outstanding 
orders and warrants of deportation, war- 
rants of arrest, and bonds, which may have 
issued in the cases of Velid Mehmed Dag 
and Ko Wai Sing. From and after the date 
of the enactment of this act, the sald per- 
sons shall not again be subject to deporta- 
tion by reason of the same facts upon which 
such deportation proceedings were com- 
menced or any such warrants and orders 
have issued. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Doctor Jorge Al- 
berto Morales-Palacios shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of July 27, 1951. 


The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HIROKO OZAKI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2691) for 
the relief of Hiroko Ozaki. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Hiroko Ozaki, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Major and Mrs. Jack E, Smith, citizens 
of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MISS SUSANA CLARA MAGALONA 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 2860) for 
paa relief of Miss Susana Clara Maga- 
ona. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Miss 
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Susana Clara Magalona shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


H. W. NELSON Co., INC. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 636) to refer to the Court of Claims 
the bill H. R. 6234 for the relief of the 
H. W. Nelson Co., Inc. x 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 6234) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of the H. W. Nel- 
son Co., Inc.,” now pending in the House, 
together with all the accompanying papers, 
is hereby referred to the Court of Claims; 
and the court shall proceed with the same 
in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tions 1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the United 
States Code and report to the House of 
Representatives, at the earliest practicable 
date, giving such findings of fact and con- 
clusions thereon as shall be sufficient to in- 
form the Congress of the nature and charac- 
ter of the demand as a claim, legal or equit- 
able, against the United States and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BIAGGIO D'ALESSANDRO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9798) 
for the relief of Biaggio D'Alessandro. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Biaggio D’Ales- 
sandro, East Boston, Mass., the sum of 
$20,000. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the 
said Biaggio D’Alessandro against the United 
States on account of the death of his son, 
John D’Alessandro, who died on June 30, 
1952, as the result of sunstroke suffered while 
a member of the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps unit of Boston University attending 
the annual training encampment of such 
unit: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike “Biaggio 
D’Alessandro, East Boston, Mass.” and in- 
sert “the estate of John V. D'Alessandro.” 

Page 1, line 5, strike “$20,000” and insert 
“$10,000.” 

Page 1, Iines 7 and 8, strike “Biaggio 
D'Alessandro” and insert “estate.” 
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Page 1, line 9, strike “his son, John D'Ales- 
sandro” and insert “John V. D’Alessandro.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike “in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the estate of 
John V. D’Alessandro.” 

i a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


SUCK PIL RA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12365) 
for the relief of the estate of Suck Pil 
Ra. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $10,000 to the estate 
of Suck Pil Ra, a citizen of Korea, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States. Such sum represents compensation 
for the death of said Suck Pil Ra, who was 
killed by a United States soldier, Private 
First Class Wallace L. Holman, on or about 
February 15, 1951, while serving in Korea: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the figures and 
insert in lieu thereof “$5,000.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “in excess of 
10 percent thereof.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


PALMER-BEE CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12624) 
for the relief of Palmer-Bee Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to Palmer-Bee Co. the sum of 
$527,703.79, representing the amount re- 
ported by the United States Court of Claims 
to the Congress in response to House Resolu- 
tion 547, 83d Congress, 2d session (Con- 
gressional No. 8-54 decided May 7, 1958) to 
be the losses incurred by Palmer-Bee Co. 
during the years 1946, 1947, and 1948 in 
the performance of 3 subcontracts (2 dated 
June 25, 1945, and 1 dated August 31, 1945) 
for the design, development, and produc- 
tion of a quantity of nutating radar an- 
tennas, by and between Palmer-Bee Co. and 
Submarine Signal Co., prime contractor with 
the Navy Department under contracts NOrd 
7923, NOrd 9598, and NOrd 7250: Provided, 
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That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike “$527,703.79” and in- 
sert “$132,886.61.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


BORIS F. NAVRATIL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3571) 
for the relief of Boris F. Navratil. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
Tead the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 316 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act relating to re- 
quired periods of residence and physical 
presence within the United States, Boris F. 
Navratil may be naturalized at any time 
after the date of enactment of this act if 
he is otherwise eligible for naturalization 
under the provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WOLFGANG STRESEMANN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12903) 
for the relief of Wolfgang Stresemann. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
section 352 (a) (1) shall be held not appli- 
cable in the case of Wolfgang Stresemann: 
Provided, That he returns to the United 
States prior to October 20, 1961. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 
The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 659) for the relief of certain 
aliens. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
Tead the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Attorney General - 


is authorized and directed to cancel any 
outstanding orders and warrants of deporta- 
tion, warrants of arrest, and bonds, which 
may have issued in the cases of Mrs. Persfoni 
Angelo Pritsos, Dennis McGill, Lorenzo 
Ramirez-Jimenez, Giuseppe Calabro, and 
Felipe Ollama. From and after the date of 
the enactment of this act, the said persons 
shall not again be subject to deportation by 
reason of the same facts upon which such 
deportation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrants and orders have issued. 
Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Peter Henry Reich and 
Domenico Spagnoletti shall be held and con- 
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sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees: 
Provided, That suitable and proper bonds or 
undertakings, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by sec- 
tion 213 of the said act. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Ewald Fritz shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee: Provided, That a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the Attor- 
ney General, be deposited as prescribed by 
section 213 of the said act. Upon the grant- 
ing of permanent residence to such alien as 
provided for in this section of this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FACILITATING THE ADMISSION 
INTO THE UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 660) to facilitate the admis- 
sion into the United States of certain 
aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of 
sections 203 (a) (3) and 205 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Antonietta Ferrante, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dante Ferrante, lawfully 
resident aliens of the United States. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Zoran Lambic shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
minor alien child of Mr. Lazar Lambic, a 
citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of sections 203 
(a) (3) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Mariano Abate shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born minor 
alien child of Alfonso Abate, a lawfully res- 
ident alien of the United States. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Miodrag Kitanovich 
shall be held and considered to be the nat- 
ural-born minor alien child of Milan Kitan- 
ovich, a citizen of the Uinted States. 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Toshio Yuzawa Hill shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien minor child of William C. Hill, a citi- 
zen of the United States. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, James Jo- 
seph Martin, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mr. 
and Mrs. James H. Martin, citizens of the 
United States. 

Src. 7. For the purposes of section 203 (a) 
(3) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Mrs. Luna Maria Pennacchia, Angela Louisa 
Pennacchia, Anna Pennacchia, Pierino An- 
tonio Pennacchia, Mario Gino Pennacchia, 
Antonio Pennacchia, and Luigi Giovanni 
Pennacchia shall be held to be classifiable as 
third preference quota immigrants, not- 
withstanding the requirements of section 
205 of that act. 

Sec. 8. For the purposes of panona a 203 (a) 
(3) and 205 of the Immigration and Na- 
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tionality Act, the minor child, Etta Wies- 
bauer, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Walter Fred- 
erick Wiesbauer, a lawfully resident alien 
of the United States. 

Sec. 9. The natural parents of the bene- 
ficiaries of sections 5 and 6 of this act shall 
not, by virtue of such parentage, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 3, line 7, strike out the name 
“Etta Wiesbauer” and substitute in lieu 
thereof the name “Edda A. Wiesbauer.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrosscd and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and 
a E to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


was 


WAIVING PROVISIONS OF SECTION 
212 (a) IN BEHALF OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 661) to waive certain provi- 
sions of section 212 (a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, notwithstanding the 
provision of section 212 (a) (6) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Laibeck Teitel- 
baum and Gunars Steprans-Staprans may be 
issued visas and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if they are 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act, under such conditions 
and controls which the Attorney General, 
after consultation with the Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, may deem necessary to impose: Pro- 
vided, That suitable and proper bonds or 
undertakings, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the said act. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Guadalupe Gucho-Gonzalez 
may be issued a visa and admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9) and (19) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Miguel Arreola- 
Cortez may be issued a visa and admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence if 
he is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Mirjam Haye and Francesca 
Magazzeni may be issued visas and admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if they are found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that act: Provided, 
That suitable and proper bonds or under- 
takings, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the said act. 

Sec. 5. The exemptions provided for in this 
act shall apply only to grounds for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice had knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act. 


The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and 
vf on to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 
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S. SGT. EDWARD R. STOUFFER 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
desk the bill (H. R. 2677) for the relief 
of former S. Sgt. Edward R. Stouffer, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out “in excess 
of 10 percent thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EDWARD J. BOLGER 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
desk the bill (H. R. 7177) for the relief 
of Edward J. Bolger, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out all after “Park”, 
down to and including “full” in line 4, and 
insert "New Jersey.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MRS. HARRY B. KESLER 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
desk the bill (H. R. 7941) for the relief 
of Mrs. Harry B. Kesler, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 2, line 2, strike out all after “act”, 
down to and including “act” in line 4. 

Page 2, after line 6, insert: 

“Sec, 2. If Mrs. Harry B. Kesler is in re- 
ceipt of, or is entitled to receive from the 
United States, any payments or other bene- 
fits (other than the proceeds of any insur- 
ance policy) under any other act of Congress 
by reason of the death and service of her 
husband, she shall not receive on her own 
behalf or on behalf of her child any benefits 
pursuant to the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act unless, within 1 year follow- 
ing the date of enactment of this act, she 
makes the election required by section 7 of 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 757): Provided, how- 
ever, That any award made pursuant to the 
provisions of the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act for any period prior to the 
date of the enactment of this act shall be 
reduced by the amount of payments or bene- 
fits (other than the proceeds of any insur- 
ance policy) received by Mrs. Harry B. Kesler 
under any other act of Congress by reason 
of the same service and death of her 
husband,” 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HARRY F. LINDALL 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 2966) for the relief 
of Harry F. Lindall, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment, and ask for a confer- 
ence with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. LANE, Montoya, and 
Porr. 


SCHOOLS IN AREAS AFFECTED BY 
FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 11378) to 
amend Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st 
Congress, to make permanent the pro- 
grams providing financial assistance in 
the construction and operation of 
schools in areas affected by Federal ac- 
tivities, insofar as such programs relate 
to children of persons who reside and 
work on Federal property, to extend such 
programs until June 30, 1961, insofar as 
such programs relate to other children, 
and to make certain other changes in 
such laws, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 31, strike out lines 7 and 8 and in- 
sert: 

“(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (B) of paragraph (2) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a comma and the fol- 
lowing: ‘except that such 3-percent require- 
ment need not be met by such agency for 
any period of 2 fiscal years which follows a 
fiscal year during which such agency met 
such requirement and was entitled to pay- 
ment under the provisions of this section, 
but the payment, under the provisions of 
this section to such agency for the second 
fiscal year of any such 2-year period during 
which such requirement is not met, shall be 
reduced by 50 percent of the amount there- 
of!” 3 

Page 31, lines 20 and 21, strike out “those 
provisions" and insert “the provisions of the 
last sentence.” 

Page 33, after line 13, insert: 

“(e) Section 3 (e) of such act is amended 
by adding the word ‘actually’ after the 
words ‘(as defined in section 2 (b) (1)) 
and.’ ” 

Page 33, line 14, after “203.” insert “(a).” 

Page 33, line 16, after ‘“‘1961'" insert 
“and (2) by inserting after ‘50 percent of 
such product’ the following: ‘reduced by the 
amount of such product which is attribut- 
able to children with respect to whom such 
agency is, or upon application would be, en- 
entitled to receive any payment under sec- 
tion 3 for such fiscal year.’ ” 
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Page 33, after line 16, insert: 

“(b) Subparagraph (A) of section 4 (c) of 
such act is amended by striking out ‘year, 
and’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘year: 
Provided, That the Commissioner shall count 
for such purposes as an increase directly re- 
sulting from activities of the United States, 
an increase in the number of children who 
reside on Federal property or reside with a 
parent employed on Federal property, if the 
local educational agency files, in accordance 
with regulations of the Commissioner, its 
election that such increase be counted for 
such purposes instead of for the purposes of 
section 3; and.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if the gentleman would care to expand 
on the nature of the amendments adopt- 
ed by the other body. 

Mr. BARDEN. The first amendment 
is an amendment that underwent consid- 
erable discussion in the House committee 
relative to the effect on a school district 
when a Federal activity diminishes or 
ceases. The amendment provides for 
continued payments during the first year 
and half payments during the second 
year for the federally connected children 
that remain in the schools after the 
school district fails to qualify. 

The second amendment provides that 
when a substantial and sudden impact 
takes place the school district affected 
can receive payments in accordance with 
their actual per-pupil cost for education; 
but only in cases where there is a deficit 
in school financing. 

The last amendment provides for more 
official administration of the act. : It au- 
thorizes the Department to deduct other 
Federal payments from payments made 
under Public Law 874 only in those cases 
where those funds have actually been 
used for school purposes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is there an 
estimate as to the additional cost these 
amendments may involve? 

Mr. BARDEN. The estimate as to the 
first amendment is $1,700,000. As to the 
second, it is approximately $2,500,000. 
The third one does not cost anything. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I withdraw 
my reservation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS’ RE- 
TIREMENT ACT OF 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
10) to encourage the establishment of 
voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the "Self-Employed Individuals’ Re- 
tirement Act of 1958." 

Sec, 2, Deduction of amounts paid as retire- 
ment deposits. 

(a) Adjusted gross income: Section 62 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to definition of adjusted gross income) is 
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amended by inserting after paragraph (6) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(7) Deduction of amounts paid as retire- 
ment deposits: The deduction allowed by 
section 217.” 

(b) Allowance of deduction: Part VII of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to additional 
itemized deductions for individuals) is 
amended by renumbering section 217 as sec- 
tion 218 and by inserting after section 216 the 
following new section: 


“Sec. 217. Amounts paid as retirement de- 
posits. 

“(a) General rule: In the case of a self- 
employed individual, there shall be allowed 
as a deduction amounts paid by him within 
the taxable year as retirement deposits. Any 
amount paid by an individual as a retire- 
ment deposit on or before the 15th day of 
the 4th month following the close of the 
taxable year may, at his election (made 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate), be treated as having 
been paid on the last day of such taxable 
year. No deduction shall be allowed under 
this section for any taxable year of the tax- 
payer beginning after he attains age 70. 

“(b) Limitations.— 

“(1) Annual limit: Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the amount allowable under 
subsection (a) to any self-employed indi- 
vidual for any taxable year shall not exceed 
whichever of the following is the lesser: 

“(A) $2,500, or 

“(B) 10 percent of his net earnings from 
self-employment (as defined in subsection 
(d)). 

“(2) Annual limit for individuals attain- 
ing age 50 before 1959: In the case of any 
individual who attained age 50 before Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, the annual limit for the taxable 
year provided by paragraph (1) shall be in- 
creased by one-tenth for each full year of 
his age in excess of 50, determined as of 
January 1, 1959. 

“(3) Lifetime limit: The aggregate 
amount allowed as deductions to an indi- 
vidual under subsection (a) for all taxable 
years during his lifetime shall not exceed an 
amount equal to 20 times the maximum an- 
nual deduction allowable if the annual limit 
provided in paragraph (1) (A) (computed 
without the application of paragraph (2) ) 
were the only annual limit. 

“(4) Lifetime limit for participants in cer- 
tain employee plans: In the case of an in- 
dividual who— 

“(A) for any prior taxable year has re- 
ceived any amount under an employee plan 
(as defined in subsection (c) (2) (B)), or 

“(B) at the close of the immediately pre- 
ceding taxable year, has nonforfeitable 
rights in any such plan, 


if any portion of such amounts or rights 
is attributable to an employer contribution, 
the lifetime limit provided in paragraph (3) 
shall be computed by using (in lieu of 20) 
a lesser number, equal to 20 reduced by the 
number of years of such individual's sery- 
ice to which his rights under such plan are 
attributable. 

“(c) Self-employed individual defined.— 

“(1) In general: For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘self-employed individual’ 
means, with respect to any taxable year, 
any individual who is subject to tax for the 
taxable year under section 1401 (imposing 
a tax on self-employment income), or who 
would be subject to such tax for the tax- 
able year but for— 

“(A) paragraph (4) (relating to minis- 
ters of a church and members of a re- 
ligious order) or paragraph (5) (relating to 
physicians, etc.) of section 1402 (c), or 

“(B) section 1402 (b) (1) (relating to re- 
duction of net earnings for wages paid). 

“(2) Individuals covered by certain em- 
ployee plans.— 

“(A) In general: Notwithstanding para- 
graph (1), the term ‘self-employed indi- 
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vidual’, with respect to any taxable year, 
does not include an individual— 

“(i) who during such taxable year re- 
ceives an amount any portion of which is 
attributable to an employer contribution 
under an employee plan, or 

“(ii) in respect of whom during such tax- 
able year an employer contribution is made 
(or treated under section 404 (a) (6) as 
having been made) under an employee 
plan, whether or not such individual’s rights 
under the plan are nonforfeitable. 

“(B) Employee plan defined: For purposes 
of subparagraph (A) of this paragraph and 
subsection (b) (4), the term ‘employee plan’ 
means— 

“(i) a penson, profit-sharing, or stock 
bonus plan described in section 401 (a) 
which is exempt from tax under section 
501 (a), or an annuity plan meeting the 
requirements of section 401 (a) (3), (4), 
(5), and (6), or 

“(ii) a pension plan established for its 

employees by the United States or any 
agency thereof, by a State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia or any political 
subdivision or instrumentality thereof, or by 
any organization described in section 501 
(c) (3) (relating to religious, charitable, etc., 
organizations) which is exempt from tax 
under section 501 (a). 
For purposes of this subparagraph, refer- 
ences. to provisions of this chapter shall be 
treated as including references to the cor- 
responding provisions of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1939. 

“(d) Net earnings from self-employment 
defined: For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘net earnings from self-employment’ 
means the net earnings from self-employ- 
ment as defined in section 1402 (a), but de- 
termined— 

“(1) without regard to paragraphs (4) 
and (5) of section 1402 (c), and 

“(2) without regard to items which are 
not included in gross income for purposes 
of this chapter, and the deductions properly 
allocable to or chargeable against such 
items. 

“(e) Retirement deposit defined: For 
p of this section, the term ‘retire- 
ment deposit’ means a payment in money 
to— 

“(1) a restricted retirement fund (as de- 
fined in section 405 (a)), or 

“(2) a domestic life insurance company 
(as defined in section 801) as premiums un- 
der a restricted retirement policy issued 
on the life of the taxpayer. 


In the case of premiums described in para- 
graph (2), only that portion of such pre- 
miums which (under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate) is prop- 
erly allocable to the cost of restricted re- 
tirement benefits shall be allowable as a 
deduction under this section. 

“(f) Restricted retirement 
fined. — 

“(1) In general: For purposes of this 
section, the term ‘restricted retirement pol- 
icy’ means a contract (other than a term 
insurance contract) which is an annuity, 
endowment, or life insurance contract, or 
combination thereof— 

“(A) issued by a domestic life insurance 
company (as defined in section 801) on the 
life of the taxpayer, 

“(B) which provides for the payment of 
restricted retirement benefits, and 

“(C) which meets the requirements of 
paragraph (3). 

“(2) Restricted retirement benefits: For 
purposes of paragraph (1) (B), a policy 
shall be treated as providing restricted re- 
tirement benefits only if it provides that 
the entire value of the policy is payable 
in one or more of the following methods: 

“(A) to the insured not later than at age 
T0%, 

“(B) to the insured as a life annuity 
(which may provide for a minimum term 


policy de- 
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certain not extending beyond his life ex- 
pectancy), beginning not later than at 
age 7014, 

“(C) to the insured and his spouse as a 
joint life annuity or as a joint and sur- 
vivor annuity (which may provide for a 
minimum term certain not extending be- 
yond the insured’s life expectancy), begin- 
ning not later than the time the insured 
attains age 7014, or 

“(D) to the insured (or, in the event of 
his death, to his beneficiary) as an an- 
nuity certain beginning not later than the 
time the insured attains age 70144 and not 
extending beyond his life expectancy. 


No annuity shall be treated as sa 

the requirements of subparagraph (B), (C), 
or (D) if it provides for payments which 
(after annulty payments begin) may in- 
crease for any reason other than dividends 
or increases in investment income allocable 
to the policy. 

“(3) Restricted retirement policies must 
be nonassignable, etc.— 

“(A) In general: To meet the require- 
ments of this paragraph, a policy— 

“(i) shall be nonassignable, and no per- 
son other than the insured shall have any 
of the incidents of ownership, and 

“(ii) shall not provide for life insurance 
protection after age 7014. 

“(B) Special rules: For purposes of sub- 
paragraph (A) (i), there shall not be taken 
into account— 

“(i) the right to make any designation de- 
scribed in paragraph (2), 

“(ii) the right to designate one or more 
beneficiaries to receive the proceeds payable 
in the event of the death of the insured be- 
fore he attains age 7044, and 

“(iil) any designation made pursuant to 
& right described in clause (i) or (ii). 

“(g) Identification of policies and funds.— 

“(1) Policies: No deduction shall be al- 
lowed under this section with respect to any 
amount paid as a premium on a restricted 
retirement policy for any period before such 
policy has been identified as such, in such 
manner and form as the Secretary or his 
delegate shall by regulations prescribe. 

“(2) Funds: No deduction shall be allowed 
under this section with respect to any 
amount paid to a restricted retirement fund 
by any individual before such fund has been 
identified as such, and before such individual 
has been identified as a participant in such 
fund, in such manner and form as the Sec- 
retary or his delegate shall by regulations 
prescribe. 

“(h) Face-anrount certificates: For pur- 
poses of this title, any reference to a re- 
stricted retirement policy as defined in sub- 
section (f) of this section shall be treated as 
including a face-amount certificate, as de- 
fined in section 2 (a) (15) of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S. C., sec. 80a-2), 
issued after December 31, 1954, but only if 
such certificate provides restricted retire- 
ment benefits within the meaning of sub- 
section (f) (2) and meets the requirements 
of subsection (f) (3). With respect to any 
face-amount certificate described in the pre- 
ceding sentence, references to an insurance 
company or the insurer in this section and 
sections 78, 6047, and 7207 shall be treated 
as including a reference to the company is- 
suing such certificate.” 

“(i) Cross references.— 

“(1) For taxation of amounts received 
from a restricted retirement fund or policy, 
see section 78. 

“(2) For provisions relating to information 
requirements with respect to restricted re- 
tirement funds and policies, see section 6047.” 

(c) Clerical amendment: The table of sec- 
tions for such part VII is amended by strik- 
ing out the last item and inserting in leu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 217. Amounts paid as retirement depos- 
its. 


“Sec. 218. Cross references.” 
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Sec. 3. Amounts received from restricted re- 
tirement funds or policies. 

(a) General rule: Part II of subchapter B 
of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to items specifically in- 
cluded in gross income) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 78. Amounts received from restricted 
retirement funds or policies, 

“(a) Restricted retirement funds.— 

“(1) In general: Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section, amounts of money and 
the fair market value of property received 
from a restricted retirement fund shall be 
included in the recipient's gross income for 
the taxable year in which received. 

“(2) Special rules: In the case of a re- 
stricted retirement fund— 

“(A) Return of excess contributions: 
There shall be excluded from gross income 
any amount received which has become an 
excess contribution by reason of the disal- 
lowance of a deduction taken with respect to 
amounts paid to the fund, but only if such 
excess contribution (and the income at- 
tributable thereto) is returned as provided 
in section 405 (c) (2) (D). The exclusion 
provided by this subparagraph shall not 
apply to income attributable to any such 
excess contribution. 

“(B) Contributions known to be excessive: 
If at any time an individual knowingly 
makes contributions to one or more restricted 
retirement funds in excess of the amount 
which he reasonably believes will be allow- 
able as a deduction for such contributions for 
the taxable year, his entire interest in all 
restricted retirement funds shall be treated 
for purposes of paragraph (1) as amounts 
received during such taxable year. 

“(C) Distribution of annuities: Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this subtitle, 
no amount shall be includible in gross in- 
come by reason of the receipt of an annuity 
contract from such fund, if such contract 
and the distribution thereof meets the re- 
quirements of section 405. 

“(3) Prohibited transactions, etc.: If the 
trustee of a restricted retirement fund know- 
ingly engages in a prohibited transaction 
(within the meaning of section 405 (d) (3)), 
the member (or members) in respect of 
whom such transaction occurred shall be 
treated as having received, in his taxable 
year in which such transaction occurred, his 
entire interest in the fund. The period for 
assessing a deficiency for any taxable year, 
to the extent attributable to the interest de- 
scribed in the preceding sentence, shall not 
expire before one year after the date on 
which the Secretary or his delegate is noti- 
fied, in such manner as he shall by regula- 
tions prescribe, of such prohibited trans- 
action, 

“(4) Basis: The adjusted basis of any per- 
son in a restricted retirement fund shall be 
zero. 

“(b) Policies — 

“(1) General rule: Any amount received 
under a restricted retirement policy shall be 
taxable under section 72 (relating to an- 
nuities) with the modifications set forth in 
paragraph (2). 

“(2) Application of section 72: In applying 
section 72 for purposes of paragraph (1)— 

“(A) Section 72 (e) (3) shall not apply. 

“(B) Notwithstanding section 72 (e) (1) 
(B), any amount received before the annuity 
starting date shall be included in the recipi- 
ent’s gross income for the taxable year in 
which received to the extent that— 

“(i) such amount, plus all amounts there- 
before received by all persons under such 
policies and includible in gross income under 
this subparagraph, does not exceed 

“(ii) the aggregate amount allowed as a 
deduction under section 217 with respect to 
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the policy for the taxable year and all prior 
taxable years. 

“(C) In computing— 

“(i) the aggregate amount of premiums 
or other consideration paid for the policy for 
purposes of section 72 (c) (1) (A) (relating 
to investment in contract), and 

“(ii) the aggregate premiums or other con- 
sideration paid for purposes of section 72 (e) 
(1) (B) (relating to certain amounts not re- 
ceived as an annuity), 


there shall not be taken into account any 
amount allowed as a deduction under section 
217, nor (as determined under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate) 
any portion of the premiums or other con- 
sideration which is properly allocable to other 
than the cost of restricted retirement bene- 
fits (within the meaning of section 217 (f) 
(2)). Proper adjustment to basis, or pre- 
miums or other consideration paid, shall be 
made for advances which are treated as in- 
come under paragraph (3) (B), and shall 
have been repaid. 

“(3) Special rules: In the case of a re- 
stricted retirement policy— 

“(A) Proceeds of life contracts payable by 
reason of death: Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to the extent that amounts received 
under a life insurance contract by reason of 
the death of the insured exceed the cash sur- 
render value of such contract immediately 
before the death of the insured, and to such 
extent such amounts shall be treated as pro- 
vided in section 101. 

“(B) Borrowing, purchase of insurance.— 

“(i) If during any taxable year of the in- 
sured any part of the value of the policy is 
borrowed by the insured from the insurer, the 
amount so borrowed shall be treated for pur- 
poses of paragraph (1) as having been re- 
ceived by the insured under the policy during 
such taxable year. This clause shall not 
apply to a borrowing in an amount not in 
excess of the current annual premium, if 
applied to the payment of such premium and 
if repaid in full within 12 months after the 
due date of such premium. 

“(ii) If, under any option or under any 
other arrangement with the insurance com- 
pany, any amount of the value of a restricted 
retirement policy is applied to the purchase 
of other than restricted retirement benefits 
(within the meaning of section 217 (f) (2)), 
the entire cash surrender value of such policy 
at such time shall be treated for purposes 
of paragraph (1) as an amount received un- 
der such policy, except to the extent that 
such value is within 60 days after such time 
irrevocably converted into a contract which 
provides only such restricted retirement 
benefits. 

“(iii) This subparagraph shall not apply 
in the case of any borrowing or any purchase, 
to the extent that the aggregate amount 
which has been so borrowed or applied does 
not exceed the cash surrender value at the 
time the policy (or a predecessor policy) be- 
came a restricted retirement policy. 

“(C) Assignment of contract: If during 
any taxable year the insured assigns (or 
agrees to assign) any portion of the value of 
the policy in violation of section 217 (f) (3), 
the entire cash surrender value of such policy 
at such time shall be treated for purposes 
of paragraph (1) as an amount received 
under such policy. 

“(D) Taxation of cash surrender value on 
death before age 704: If the insured dies 
before he attains age 7014, the entire cash 
surrender value of a restricted retirement 
policy shall be treated for purposes of para- 
graph (1) as an amount received under the 
policy, except to the extent that such value 
is applied to provide an immediate annuity 
for his surviving spouse which will be pay- 
able for her life (or for a term certain not 
extending beyond her life expectancy). 

“(c) Computation of tax— 

“(1) Amounts to which subsection ap- 
plies: This subsection shall apply only to 
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amounts (other than dividends) referred to 
in subsection (a) or (b) which are received 
by any person while the self-employed indi- 
vidual is living and has not attained age 6414 
and includible in such person’s gross income. 

“(2) Income to be spread for purposes of 
computation.— 

“(A) In general: If the aggregate of the 
amounts to which this subsection applies re- 
ceived by any person in his taxable year 
equals or exceeds $2,500, the increase in his 
tax for the taxable year in which such 
amounts are received shall not be less than 
110 percent of the aggregate increase in taxes, 
for the taxable year and the four immediately 
preceding taxable years, which would have 
resulted if such amount had been included in 
such person’s gross income ratably over such 
taxable years, 

“(B) Period where deductions have been 
taken for less than 4 years: If the self- 
employed individual has been allowed deduc- 
tions under section 217 for a number of prior 
taxable years less than 4, subparagraph 
(A) shall be applied by taking into account 
a number of taxable years immediately pre- 
ceding the taxable year in which the amount 
was so received equal to such lesser number, 

“(3) Amounts aggregating less than $2,500: 
If paragraph. (2) does not apply to a person 
for the taxable year, the increase in tax of 
such person for the taxable year attributable 
to the inclusion in gross income of amounts 
to which this subsection applies shall be 
110 percent of such increase (computed 
without regard to this- paragraph). 

“(d) Lump sum distributions of entire 
interest— 

“(1) Application of subsection; This sub- 
section shall apply— 

“(A) in the case of a self-employed in- 
dividual, if— 

“(i) after attaining age 6414 he reveives 
within 1 taxable year his entire interest 
under all his resticted retirement funds 
and policies, 

“(ii) he has been allowed deductions 
under section 217 for 5 or more prior taxable 
years (whether or not consecutive), and 

“(iii) no person has theretofore received 
any amount under any of his restricted re- 
tirement funds or policies (other than divi- 
dends on such policies); and 

“(B) in the case of the estate or other 
beneficiary of a deceased self-employed in- 
dividual, if there is received by such bene- 
ficiary within 1 taxable year such benefi- 
ciary’s entire interest under all restricted 
retirement funds and policies of the de- 
ceased. 

“(2) Limitation on tax: In any case to 
which this subsection applies, the tax at- 
tributable to the amounts so received for 
the taxable year in which so received shall 
not be greater than 5 times the increase in 
tax resulting from the inclusion in gross 
income of the recipient of 20 percent of the 
amount so received which is includible in 
gross income. 

“(e) Determination of taxable income: 
Notwithstanding section 63 (relating to defi- 
nition of taxable income), for purposes only 
of computing the tax under this chapter at- 
tributable to amounts includible in gross 
income by reason of this section, the taxable 
income of the recipient for the taxable year 
of receipt (and for any other taxable year 
involved in the computation under subsec- 
tion (c)) shall be treated as being not less 
than the amount by which— 

“(1) the aggregate of such amounts so 
includible in gross income, exceeds 

“(2) the amount of the deductions al- 
151 (relating to deductions for personal 
lowed for such taxable year under section 
exemptions). 

In any case in which the preceding sentence 
results in an increase in taxable income for 
any taxable year, the resulting increase in 
the taxes imposed by section 1 or 3 for such 
taxable year shall not be reduced by any 
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credit under part IV of subchapter A (other 
than section 31 thereof) which, but for this 
sentence, would be allowable. 

“(f) Definitions: For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) Self-employed individual; The term 
‘self-employed individual’ means an individ- 
ual who has been allowed a deduction under 
section 217 for any taxable year. 

“(2) Dividend: The term ‘dividend’ means 
any amount received, by a policyholder of 
a restricted retirement policy in his capacity 
as a policyholder, which is in the nature of 
a dividend or similar distribution. 

“(3) Restricted retirement fund: The 
term ‘restricted retirement fund’ means any 
fund (including a predecessor fund) with 
respect to which the self-employed individ- 
ual has been allowed a deduction under 
section 217 for any taxable year. 

“(4) Restricted retirement policy: The 
term ‘restricted retirement policy’ means any 
policy (including a predecessor policy) with 
respect to which the self-employed indi- 
vidual has been allowed a deduction under 
section 217 for any taxable year.” 

(b) Technical amendments.— 

(1) Section 72 (m) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to cross refer- 
ences) is amended to read as follows: 

“(m) Cross references,— 

“(1) For special rules relating to amounts 
received under restricted retirement policies, 
see section 78. 

“(2) For limitations on adjustments to 
basis of annuity contracts sold, see section 
1021.” 

(2) Section 316 (b) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to definition 
of dividends) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: “The 
definition in subsection (a) shall not apply 
to the term ‘dividend’ as used in section 78 
(relating to amounts received under re- 
stricted retirement funds and policies) or in 
section 217 (relating to deduction for re- 
tirement deposits) .” 

(c) Clerical amendment: The table of sec- 
tions for part II of subchapter B of chapter 1 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 


“Sec, 78. Amounts received from restricted 
retirement funds or policies.” 


Sec. 4. Restricted retirement funds. 

(a) Definition: Part I of subchapter D of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to pension, profit-sharing, 
stock bonus plans, etc.) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“Sec. 405. Restricted retirement funds. 

“(a) In general: For purposes of this 
chapter and section 6047, the term ‘restricted 
retirement fund’ means a trust established 
under a retirement plan for one or more 
self-employed individuals, 

“(b) Retirement plan: For p s of 
subsection (a), the term ‘retirement plan’ 
means a trust instrument for the exclusive 
benefit of the participating individual or 
individuals who are members of the plan, 
for the purpose of investing and reinvesting, 
and of distributing to the respective mem- 
bers of the plan, or to their estates or other 
beneficiaries, the corpus and income of the 
trust. : 

“(c) Requirements for retirement plan: A 
plan described in subsection (b) shall be 
treated as a retirement plan only if the re- 
quirements of paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) 
of this subsection are met: 

“(1) Trustee must be bank: The trustee 
is a bank (as defined in section 581). 

“(2) Terms of trust: Under the trust in- 
strument— 

“(A) Interest nonassignable: A member 
may not assign (or agree to assign) any 
portion of his interest in the fund, but he 
may— 
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“(i) designate one or more beneficiaries 
in the event of his death, or 

“(il) direct the trustee to transfer his en- 
tire interest to another restricted retirement 
fund designated by such member, 

“(B) Termination of trust, etc.— 

“(i) Before the member attains age 70, 
his entire interest in the trust will be dis- 
tributed or applied to the purchase of an 
annuity described in subparagraph (B), (C), 
or (D) of section 217 (f) (2) which does 
not provide life insurance protection, and 
which is immediately distributed to the 
member, or he will have elected to have his 
entire interest in the trust distributed be- 
fore he attains age 80 (with not less than 
10 percent of the value of such interest, 
determined at age 70, being distributed in 
each taxable year beginning with the taxable 
year in which he attains age 70). 

“(ii) If the member dies before he attains 
age 70, his entire interest in the trust will, 
within 5 years after the date of his death, 
be distributed, or applied to the purchase 
of an immediate annuity for his surviving 
spouse which will be payable for her life 
(or for a term certain not extending beyond 
her life expectancy) and which will be im- 
mediately distributed to such spouse. 

“(C) Interests to be proportionate: If the 
trust has more than one member, the in- 
terest of each member shall be proportion- 
ate to the money he has paid in (or his 
interest which has been transferred thereto 
in accordance with subparagraph (A) (ii)), 
and to the income and other adjustments 
properly attributable thereto. 

“(D) Return of excess contributions: The 
trustee is required to distribute promptly to 
the member, any amount paid in by him 
for any taxable year in excess of the amount 
deductible by such member for such year 
under section 217, together with all income 
attributable to such excess. 

“(3) Permissible investments: Under the 
trust instrument, the trustee may not in- 
vest or reinvest the corpus or income of 
the trust other than in— 

“(A) (1) stock or securities listed on a 
securities exchange which is registered with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission as 
a national securities exchange (not includ- 
ing stock and securities in a corporation if, 
immediately after the acquisition thereof, 
the aggregate ownership of voting stock in 
such corporation by the trust and by its 
members (including ownership attributed to 
such members under section 318) is more 
than 10 percent of such voting stock), (ii) 
bonds or other evidences of indebtedness 
issued by the United States, any State or 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, or 
any political subdivision or instrumentality 
of any of the foregoing, and (ili) stock in 
a regulated investment company meeting the 
requirements of section 851; and 

“(B) the purchase, for the account in the 

plan of a member thereof, of an annuity on 
the life of such member (or a face-amount 
certificate which meets the requirements of 
section 217 (h)) which provides only re- 
stricted retirement benefits (within the 
meaning of section 217 (f) (2)). 
Seek Requirements for exemption from 
zs 
“(1) In general: A restricted retirement 
fund which has engaged in a prohibited 
transaction shall not be exempt from taxa- 
tion under section 501 (a). 

“(2) Taxable years affected: Paragraph 
(1) shall apply only for taxable years after 
the taxable year during which the fund is 
notified by the Secretary or his delegate 
that it has engaged in a prohibited trans- 
action; except that if the trustee knowingly 
engaged in a prohibited transaction, para- 
graph (1) shall apply with respect to the 
accounts in the fund of the member or 
members in respect of whom such transac- 
tion occurred for the taxable year in which 
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such transaction occurred and all taxable 
years thereafter. 

“(3) Prohibited transaction defined: For 
purposes of this subsection, the term ‘pro- 
hibited transaction’ means any transac- 
tion in which the trustee— 

“(A) lends any part of the corpus or in= 
come of the fund to; 

“(B) pays any compensation for personal 
services rendered to the fund to; 

“(C) makes any part of its services avail- 
able on a preferential basis to; or 

“(D) acquires for the fund any stock, se- 
curities, or evidences of indebtedness from, 
or sells any stock, securities, or evidences of 
indebtedness of the fund to, any person de- 
scribed in section 503 (c) (for this purpose 
treating each member of the plan as the 
grantor of the trust). The term also includes 
any transaction pursuant to which the fund 
ceases to meet any requirement of subsection 
(c) of this section, and any failure to com- 
ply with any provision of the trust instru- 
ment required by such subsection. 

“(4) Cross references — 

“(A) For tax consequences to members 
involved in a prohibited transaction, see sec- 
tion 78 (a) (3). 

“(B) For tax-free transfer of interests to 
other restricted retirement funds of mem- 
bers not involved in the prohibited trans- 
action, see subsection (c) (2) (A) (il). 

“(e) Other trust rules inapplicable: The 
provisions of part I of subchapter J (sec. 
641 and following, relating to estates, trusts, 
and beneficiaries) shall not apply with re- 
spect to restricted retirement funds, so long 
as they are exempt from tax under section 
501 (a).” 

(b) Exemption from taxation: Section 501 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to exemption from tax of certain 
organizations) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: “A 
restricted retirement fund (as defined in sec. 
405) shall be exempt from tax under this 
subtitle except to the extent such exemption 
is denied under section 405 (d).” 

(c) Clerical amendment: The table of sec- 
tions for part I of subchapter D of chapter 1 
of such code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new item: 
“Src. 405. Restricted retirement funds,” 
Sec. 5. Technical amendments. 

(a) Retirement income credit: Section 37 
(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to definition of retirement income) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “Such term does 
not include any amount received from a re- 
stricted retirement fund (as defined in sec. 
405) or under a restricted retirement policy 
(as defined in sec. 217 (f)).” 

(b) Treatment of amounts received by 
spouse or other beneficiary under a restrict- 
ed retirement fund or restricted retirement 
policy: Section 691 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to recipients of in- 
come in respect of decedents) is amended 
by relettering subsection (e) as subsection 
(f), and by inserting after subsection (d) 
the following new subsection: 

“(e) Amounts received by beneficiary of a 
participant in restricted retirement fund, 
etc: For purposes of this section, amounts 
received after the death of the member of 
a restricted retirement fund (as defined in 
sec. 405), or after the death of the in- 
sured under a restricted retirement policy 
(as defined in sec. 217 (f)), from such 
fund or under such policy shall, to the 
extent included in gross income under sec- 
tion 78, be considered as amounts included 
in gross income under subsection (a).” 

(c) Information requirements.— 

(1) In general: Subpart B of part IIT of 
subchapter A of chapter 61 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to informa- 
tion concerning transactions with other per- 
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sons) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 
“Sec. 6047. Information relating to restricted 
retirement funds and policies. 

“(a) Banks and insurance companies: 
Every bank which is a trustee of a restricted 
retirement fund (as defined in section 405), 
and every insurance company which is the 
issuer of a policy which is a restricted retire- 
ment policy (as defined in section 217 (f)), 
shall file such returns (in such form and at 
such times), keep such records, make such 
identification of policies and funds (and ac- 
counts within such funds), and supply such 
information, as the Secretary or his delegate 
shall by forms or regulations prescribe. 

“(b) Self-employed individuals: Every in- 
dividual who— 

“(1) is a member of a restricted retire- 
ment fund (as defined in section 405), or 

“(2) is the insured under a restricted re- 
tirement policy (as defined in section 217 
(f)), 
shall furnish the bank or insurance company 
such information, at such times and in such 
form and manner, as the Secretary or his 
delegate shall by forms or regulations 
prescribe. 

“(c) Cross reference: 

“For criminal penalty for furnishing 
fraudulent information, see section 7207.” 

(2) Clerical amendment: The table of sec- 
tions for such subpart B is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 
“Src. 6047. Information relating to restricted 

retirement funds and policies. 

(3) Penalty: Section 7207 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to fraudulent 
returns, statements, or other documents) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “Any person re- 
quired pursuant to section 6047 (b) to fur- 
nish any information to any bank or insur- 
ance company who willfully furnishes any 
information known by him to be fraudulent 
or to be false as to any material matter shall 
be fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both.” 
Sec. 6. Taxable years to which applicable. 

The amendments made by this act shall 
apply only with respect to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1958. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 
ed? 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, and 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment is the culmination of many 
years of hard work by and on behalf of 
an imposing and respectable list of na- 
tional, State, and local professional par- 
ties and organizations of businessmen. 

It has been made possible, Mr. Speak- 
er, by your gracious cooperation and 
that of the majority and minority lead- 
ers of the House, but those of us who 
have been privileged over the years, Mr. 
Speaker, to work with and under you are 
not surprised that you do as you say 
you will, for that is your record. 

It has also been, Mr. Speaker, a move- 
ment that we have always undertaken 
and attempted to maintain on a high 
bipartisan plane. That is evidenced by 
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the fact that the original cosponsor of 
the pending measure was the very dis- 
tinguished, and my senior colleague from 
New York (Mr. Reep] who in 1951 co- 
sponsored this bill with me. On the 
convening of the 83d Congress, and his 
assuming the onerous burdens of chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, understandably and agreeably, 
he waived his right to cosponsor it and 
thereafter I was joined in the sponsor- 
ship of this measure by the second rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the very able and 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
JENKINS). 

Mr. Speaker, it is with considerable 
regret that I note today the necessary 
absence of our colleague, for over the 
years that he and I have been working 
on this measure, he has been a constant 
and increasing source of comfort, guid- 
ance, and inspiration. I know we could 
send out to him today no better and no 
more well received message than that 
this measure will have received the 
necessary approval of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, this moment too is made 
possible by the capable chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means by 
whose graciousness we were afforded an 
opportunity fully to be heard in the com- 
mittee and thus to report the bill to the 
House for its action. I must say, too, 
Mr. Speaker, that I have always been 
aided by the sympathetic understanding, 
and on occasions the most patient as- 
sistance of all my colleagues on the 
Committee on Ways and Means who all 
frequently had to display a great degree 
of self control when the interested 
citizenry of the country were registering 
their views with respect to the pending 
bill. I would be most remiss, Mr. 
Speaker, if I were not to pause to pay 
genuine tribute to Leo Irwin, the clerk, 
and the staff of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, to Colin Stam, the chief of 
staff, and the staff of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation, to 
David Lindsey, the assistant to the 
Secretary, and the staff of the Treasury 
Department, and last but by no means 
least, the very capable members of the 
staff of the legislative counsel (Edward 
Craft and Ward Hussey), by whose joint 
efforts this bill comes before you today 
in what is generally conceded to be the 
best form it has been in. Mr. Speaker, 
I am indebted too to approximately 25 
Members of the House who have spon- 
sored the same or similar legislation, and 
to those countless other Members of this 
body who over the years have given me 
their words of encouragement and ad- 
vice. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill actually does 
what it says it does. It provides a 
system for the creation of voluntary, 
restricted retirement plans by the self- 
employed of the country. It is volun- 
tary, Mr. Speaker, in the typical, basic, 
and historical American way in that no 
one—no one eligible to participate under 
the provisions of the bill is under any 
form of compulsion so to do. 

Present law grants substantial tax 
benefits to employees who are covered by 
qualified pension, profit-sharing, and 
stock bonus plans of an employer. The 
employer contribution to these plans is 
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not taxed to the employee until the em- 
ployee draws down his retirement bene- 
fits. Generally, self-employed individ- 
uals, be they proprietors or partners, are 
excluded from participation in such 
plans. The bill H. R. 10, by removing 
a tax disadvantage for proprietors and 
partners, is a significant measure for the 
relief of the small-business man. 

I will summarize the bill very briefly. 
It applies to persons who are subject to 
the tax on self-employment income plus 
doctors and ministers. Under the bill, 
these individuals would be permitted 
to deduct up to 10 percent of their earn- 
ings from self employment, but not over 
$2,500 a year, for amounts paid into re- 
stricted retirement insurance policies or 
restricted retirement trust funds. Per- 
sons over 50 on January 1, 1959, are per- 
mitted higher annual deductions. 

There is a lifetime ceiling of deduc- 
tions of $50,000 per taxpayer, but this is 
reduced in the case of individuals who 
have previously withdrawn employer 
contributions under a qualified pension 
plan or who have received nonforfeit- 
able rights to such employer contribu- 
tions. 

Generally speaking, the deduction 
under a restricted retirement insurance 
policy is only for that part of the pre- 
mium which goes to provide a retirement 
annuity or endowment for the self-em- 
ployed individual and his spouse. If the 
retirement investment is made in a re- 
stricted retirement trust fund, the in- 
vestment program of the fund is limited 
and the self-employed individual must 
begin withdrawal of his interest in the 
fund before he reaches age 70, and com- 
plete it by 80. 

The bill contains a number of rules 
relating to the taxation of these retire- 
ment investments when they are with- 
drawn by the self-employed individual. 
Generally speaking, these rules -are 
designed to insure the taxation of these 
amounts whether they are withdrawn by 
the individual in his retirement years or 
whether they are received by his benefi- 
ciaries. Certain penalty provisions are 
provided for withdrawal before the indi- 
vidual reaches age 65; and after age 65 
certain provisions. are included to. pro- 
vide that the taxation of these amounts 
will not be thwarted by other deductions 
of the taxpayer. 

The bill contains a number of report- 
ing requirements designed to insure 
strict enforcement of the various limi- 
tations on these retirement programs. 

I believe there is only one issue in 
connection with the bill that requires 
specific attention at this time. The 
Treasury has admitted that there is an 
equitable case for this type of legisla- 
tion. They have argued, however, that 
in view of the prospective deficit for the 
fiscal year 1959 this is not the time to 
pass a meritorious tax relief measure 
that will involve an alleged revenue loss 
of $365 million. 

In the first place, this legislation will 
have very little effect on the Federal 
revenue in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959. The bill will only apply to re- 
tirement investments made after De- 
cember 31, 1958. Final tax returns 
using this deduction will not even be 
made by June 30, 1959. Some self-em- 
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ployed individuals may take account of 
this deduction in their estimated tax- 
payments in April and June of 1959. As 
you well know, an estimated tax is a 
very roughly calculated affair, and it is 
clear that the bill will have very little 
effect on these estimates. The fiscal 
year 1959 is, however, the year in which 
there is reason to expect a substantial 
Federal deficit attributable to the re- 
cent recession. 

But let us look beyond the fiscal year 
1959 to the fiscal year 1960 when tax 
receipts will show the effect of the first 
full year of operation of this bill. The 
full year revenue loss estimated by the 
Treasury, $365 million, assumes that 
nearly half of the maximum deduction 
that the self-employed could take on 
the basis of their income will, in fact, 
be taken. The fact is, however, that for 
most individuals this will be a new form 
of savings. Individuals will not be able 
to take advantage of the bill until in- 
surance companies make available in- 
surance policies that meet the specific 
requirements of the bill and until banks 
are in a position to establish trust funds 
meeting the specific requirements of 
the bill. Neither the banks nor the in- 
surance companies will be able to take 
effective steps until the Treasury issues 
detailed regulations under the legisla- 
tion indicating precisely the responsi- 
bility of the banks and the insurance 
companies. You gentlemen are well 
aware of legislative areas in the past in 
which it has taken the Treasury several 
years to promulgate final regulations. 

Once the insurance companies and the 
banks are able to set up satisfactory re- 
tirement programs, a considerable ad- 
vertising program will be necessary to 
make these programs attractive to indi- 
vidual investors. While there is a con- 
siderable tax advantage when the self- 
employed individual puts funds into 
these retirement plans, the tax is imposed 
when the funds come out, and the indi- 
vidual investor will have to give consid- 
erable thought to the question of pre- 
cisely how this net advantage will work 
out in his particular case. He will also 
have to weigh this against using the 
funds in his own business, or in other 
savings programs. s 

I personally attach great weight to the 
testimony of Prof. Roger F. Murray, as- 
sociate dean and adjunct professor of 
finance of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness of Columbia University, who testi- 
fied before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee that the first full year revenue loss 
under this legislation might well be under 
$100 million. He based this estimate on 
the experience of the typically slow 
growth of new types of savings. 

Very considerable weight is given to 
the testimony of Professor Murray by 
the experience in Canada, where recently 
legislation was adopted providing the 
same sort of opportunity for deductions 
for retirement savings by the self-em- 
ployed as would be provided under 
H. R. 10. Actually, the Canadian bill is 
somewhat broader in that it permitted a 
deduction for employees who made in- 
vestments to supplement employer con- 
tributions to a qualified pension plan, 
The first-year revenue loss under this 
bill in Canada was $7 million. The level 
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of personal income in the United States 
is about 15 times that of Canada. If we 
raise the Canadian revenue loss 15 times, 
making no deduction for the broader cov- 
erage of the Canadian bill, we would at- 
tain a first-year revenue loss of the 
United States in the neighborhood of 
$100 million. To round out this lesson 
from the Canadian experience, it is in- 
teresting that their $7-million first-year 
revenue loss followed an official estimate 
that the loss would be $40 million. 

I should like to call to the attention of 
the House that the new draft of the bill 
in section 4 eliminates custodian ac- 
counts from the types of permissible 
retirement funds, and requires the use 
of a fixed bank trust. 

This is very surprising because when 
Secretary Humphreys and Laurens Wil- 
liams appeared at the Ways and Means 
hearings of June 27, 1955, the official 
Treasury position was stated to be— 
page 11, hearings: 

2. ALLOWABLE INVESTMENTS 

In general, we believe that it would be 
desirable to permit investment of the sav- 
ings eligible for the exclusions in a fairly 
brand range of investment. Special issues 
of United States savings bonds could be 
offered in forms appropriate for the accumu- 
lation of retirement funds. Special custo- 
dian accounts or segregated funds in banks 
or investment companies also could be 
authorized. 


Prohibition against use of custody ac- 
counts will place a substantial handicap 
on the use of United States Government 
securities and shares of regulated in- 
vestment trusts as an investment me- 
dium for retirement funds. 

The charges of a bank are substan- 
tially greater when it acts as trustee 
than when it acts only as a custodian. 
Most of the retirement funds to be es- 
tablished under the proposed statute, 
particularly in the early years following 
their creation, would be of relatively 
small size, and the differential in the 
charges of the bank, depending upon 
whether it acted as trustee or as cus- 
todian, would be especially significant in 
such cases, 

United States Government securities 
and shares of publicly held investment 
companies would be particularly appro- 
priate forms of investments for retire- 
ment trusts of relatively small size. 
Government securities are obviously a 
desirable investment for retirement 
funds. So also in appropriate cases are 
the securities of publicly held invest- 
ment companies, which are subject to 
regulation by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, and which furnish 
to investors of moderate means an op- 
portunity for diversification of risk and 
expert management advice. 

If under the terms of the trust agree- 
ment the trust funds must be invested 
in United States Government securities 
or in the shares of publicly-held invest- 
ment companies, the objectives of the 
statute would be fully attained by a re- 
quirement that a bank act as custodian 
only. The custody agreement with the 
bank would provide, under regulations of 
the Treasury Department, that the bank 
could not deliver over any part of the 
trust assets to the taxpayer except in 
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accordance with the strict terms of the 
statute. 

Provision for this could be made by 
ae after line 3 on page 25 the follow- 

g: 

(D) The requirement that the trustee be 
a bank (as so defined) shall not be appli- 
cable to any trust indenture which author- 
izes and directs the trustee or trustees (a) 
to invest and reinvest the assets of the trust 
solely in obligations of the Government of 
the United States and/or in shares of invest- 
ment trusts or companies registered under 
the Federal Investment Company Act of 1940 
as from time to time amended and (b) to 
place and maintain the assets of the trust in 
the custody of a bank (as so defined), under 
such rules and regulations as may from time 
to time be prescribed for the protection of 
the participating individuals by the Secre- 
tary. 


Mr. Speaker, the following is a tele- 
gram I have received from Mr. George J. 
Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28, 1958. 
Hon. EUGENE KEOGH, 
House Office Building: 

During the last 3 years we have repeatedly 
presented to our nationwide membership 
through our publication, the Mandate, the 
proposition embodied in the Jenkins-Keogh 
bill as to tax help for self-employed persons. 
In presenting the proposition to our nation- 
wide membership, the arguments for and 
against were outlined to the members. The 
Federation holds to a neutral opinion and the 
members must decide for or against. Each 
and every national poll reaches in excess of 
100,000, all individual voting members. Their 
votes are returned direct to the Members 
of Congress from their respective States. 
The first poll was made through Mandate 
Bulletin 214 and the results given in Man- 
date 215 were 76 percent for, 20 percent 
against, and 48 percent no vote. The same 
subject was polled in Mandate Bulletin 223 
and results of that poll in Mandate 224 dis- 
closed 61 percent for, 34 percent against, and 
5 percent no vote. 

The membership was again polled in Man- 
date Bulletin 227 and the results of that 
poll in Mandate 228 disclosed 76 percent for, 
19 percent against, and 5 percent no vote. 

Carrying out the official vote of our na- 
tlonwide membership, we urge that Congress 
vote the bill giving this needed tax relief to 
self-employed persons. These views, coming 
from the grassroots, should be significant and 
important as many in the small-business 
structure are self-employed and this relief 
is due them. 

GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President, National Federation 
of Independent Business. 


The Treasury estimates that there are 
in this country over 7 million self-em- 
ployed, approximately 5 million of whom 
pay income taxes. It seems to me that 
these self-employed, exhibiting and dis- 
playing as they do the kind of courage, 
fortitude, and foresight that have gone 
to make this country as great as we think 
and know it is, should be given consid- 
eration, especially when they are the 
bearers of the greatest burden under our 
graduated rates of income tax. 

So, Mr. Speaker, seeming not to be 
and wanting not to be impatient, I say 
to you, and I say to the House, that the 
time to correct and include, the time 
to extend to a large and responsible and 
responsive group of American citizens 
the right and the opportunity to pro- 
vide for themselves in their superan- 
nuation is now, and it is never untimely, 
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and it is never too late. I trust, there- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, that shortly in this 
body and from this body will go out to 
this group of decent, honest, hard-work- 
ing professional men and business men 
and women of this country the message 
that they no longer will remain and be 
the people who have been forgotten by 
us 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
have supported this bill in committee and 
support it here on the floor today. I, 
too, wish to congratulate the gentleman 
from New York for his long and untiring 
efforts in behalf of this legislation. I 
think the membership and those outside 
the Halls of Congress should know that 
the gentleman from New York has put 
in much time and effort to have this 
legislation enacted, and that it will cor- 
rect a discrimination and inequity that 
was never intended by the Congress. 

Mr. KEOGH. My colleague is, of 
course, typically gracious and most gen- 
erous. Iam sorry I cannot say he is really 
sticking as close to the facts as he usually 
does. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. Iyield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to 
be typically gracious, too, and commend 
the gentleman from New York for his 
untiring efforts over a period of many 
years in behalf of very much needed leg- 
islation, to support and contribute to that 
and to urge its passage by the member- 
ship. 

Mr. KEOGH. The encouragement 
that comes to me whenever I find myself 
in agreement with the “Guardian of 
Wainscot” is always well received by me. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. Iyield. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York in support of this bill for the busi- 
ness and professional people. Many of 
my constituents have written to me about 
this legislation, which is popularly known 
as the Jenkins-Keogh bill. 

The gentleman from New York, author 
of this bill, is to be commended and ac- 
claimed for his work, as evidenced by the 
bill and report before the House of Rep- 
resentatives today. I know that the 
business and professional people all over 
this land will be grateful to him, and, in 
behalf of my constituents of the Fifth 
South Carolina District who want and 
need this legislation, I thank him. I 
hope the bill passes and receives quick 
consideration by the Senate. 

During the 1957 session of Congress 
I had much correspondence about this 
legislation. As a result, I went to the 
gentleman from New York and told him 
then of my support of his excellent idea. 
He was, as always, most gracious and 
courteous, and suggested that I introduce 
a companion bill to show my support. 
As a result, on June 3, 1957, I introduced 
H. R. 7874, identical to the original H. R. 
10. Subsequently, at various intervals, 
I went to the chairman of the Ways and 
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Means Committee and asked about the 
progress of the bill. 

I congratulate the Ways and Means 
Committee on its action in reporting 
this legislation out of committee for 
debate. 

This bill gives hope, help, relief, and 
encouragement to the small, independ- 
ent businessman and professional man. 
Many of my friends in business have 
complained that big outfits have de- 
ductible pension plans, but the small- 
business man had no allowance for de- 
duction. This gives the small-business 
man that deduction. 

The self-employed businessman, hav- 
ing a small organization, has his hands 
full. He is burdened with taxes of every 
kind, and spends many long hours doing 
paperwork for the Government. He 
has all the responsibility of leadership 
in his business, as well as the burden 
of terrific competition. This legisla- 
tion seeks to give him a chance at a 
pension plan. 

The professional man, such as the 
doctor, accountant, engineer, consultant, 
lawyer, and clergyman will also benefit. 
Each professional man, as each business- 
man, contributes daily to the life of his 
community. Unless he is employed by 
some company, he cannot have a self- 
propelled deductible pension plan of his 
own. This legislation gives him the 
same opportunity as the professional 
man on the payroll of another. It gives 
him a measure of tax relief. 

Aside from the tax relief and encour- 
agement, we must recognize that this 
will encourage saving, and will gen- 
erate capital for new investment. Our 
form of Government, our standard of 
living, our way of life—are each and 
all dependent on constant investment 
and reinvestment of capital to provide 
expansion, new plants, promote new 
ideas, and provide lending capital to 
promote new jobs. In one chain of 
plants in my district, the employees are 
allowed to buy stock. What oppor- 
tunity. 

The provisions of the bill make the 
participation voluntary. No one is 
forced into it. No Government funds 
are involved. No new administration 
is created, and no new or old bureauc- 
racy encouraged. We are just saying 
to the man who runs his own business: 
“You deserve the same consideration of 
those who work for someone else, and 
Congress is going to try to give it to 
you.” 

The average businessman today actu- 
ally works 7 to 9 days a month for Uncle 
Sam. I say this because all of us are 
aware of the heavy taxes we have. I had 
hopes for and urged tax relief this year, 
but the leaders of the parties vetoed the 
idea. This measure is in the right direc- 
tion and I hope and pray that next year 
we can enact a real tax relief bill across 
the board. 

I believe the American people would 
be in favor of this bill which helps the 
small-business man and professional 
man. I hope the legislation will pass. 

Mr. KEOGH. The gentleman has 
been most cooperative. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KEOGH. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
in behalf of the Ohio Congressional dele- 
gation I want to express our thanks for 
the tribute the gentleman has paid to 
the dean of our delegation, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Jenxins]. He is the 
coauthor of this legislation, or, rather, 
introduced similar legislation that we 
worked on in conjunction with the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEOGH]. 

It is to be regretted that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] cannot be here 
today to participate in this debate. I 
know the membership of the House real- 
izes and appreciates the work that has 
been done by both these gentlemen and 
I know further that the gentleman from 
Ohio will be very happy and greatly 
pleased when he learns of the action 
which I hope we are about to take today. 
I feel that the legislation is entitled to 
the favorable consideration of this body. 

Mr. KEOGH. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio that our distinguished 
colleague, the dean of your delegation, 
received at my inadequate hands no more 
than he justly deserves, for there were 
times when he and I were kind of alone. 
It was good to have him hold my hand 
and I hope he thought it was nice for 
me to be with him. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Both of you 
are to be congratulated. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to associate myself with the views just 
expressed by the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York in support of the 
Jenkins-Keogh bill. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman for his able 
work on this bill and join, also, with 
those who have paid tribute to the be- 
loved dean of the Ohio delegation (Mr. 
JENKINS]. His genial, clear, informal 
way of.presenting things is missed here 
today, although I am sure the gentleman 
from New York has ably described this 
legislation, and as he retires he can feel 
a just pride in sharing with the gentle- 
man from New York the sponsoring of 
this legislation. 

Mr. KEOGH. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to compliment the gentleman 
from New York for the fine sustained 
courage he has exhibited in pressing this 
measure for a number of years. I asso- 
ciated myself with his philosophy when 
I first came to Congress, and I have 
many constituents who are very proud 
of the fine job he has done. I am glad 
to see the bill come to the floor for early 
action. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 
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Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
and commend him for his work and ef- 
forts in bringing this bill to the floor of 
the House. The bill affects favorably a 
segment of our population which has 
been very seriously neglected over the 
years. : 

Hundreds of thousands, even millions, 
of corporate employees enjoy the bene- 
fits of retirement plans at very low cost 
to themselves and their employers. 
Self-employed people, however, until 
now, have not had this advantage. 

The provisions of the Jenkins-Keogh 
bill will make it possible for a doctor or 
lawyer, or other self-employed persons, 
to enjoy a tax exemption ‘on contribu- 
tions of as much as $2,500 per year— 
maximum—to a retirement fund. The 
fund can attain a cumulative figure of 
$50,000, which is the specified limit. 

The period of earning of many pro- 
fessional men is reached only after a 
long period of study and apprenticeship, 
and it is maintained only over a rela- 
tively short span of time before physical 
debility requires a cessation of profes- 
sional activity. 

A doctor studies for years after a 
normal college course, serves an intern- 
ship, and then slowly and arduously 
builds his practice. A lawyer has a 
similar period of financial growth. It 
seems only just to the Representative 
from New York that, during the lucra- 
tive years of a man’s earning period, he 
should be entitled. to set aside funds for 
the future. 

While it is true that self-employed 
individuals today are included in those 
benefiting through social security, there 
is need for additional annuity revenue 
if they are to maintain a standard of 
living comparable to that to which they 
are accustomed. 

I thought so highly of the bill intro- 
duced by the distinguished gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Krocu] and. the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] 
that I introduced a corresponding meas- 
ure some months ago. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to 
the gentleman from New York to see this 
measure successfully brought before the 
House for consideration and to see it 
past that body. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would like to di- 
rect some questions to the gentleman. 
Is this for the benefit of professional 
people who are not recipients of social 
security? 

Mr. KEOGH. No. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. They will be al- 
lowed to contribute to a retirement 
fund? 

Mr. KEOGH. That is the purpose of 
the bill, but, actually, the bulk of the 
self-employed has been embraced in so- 
cial security under the amendments of 
1954 and 1956. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Why do not these 
same people, then, who are made eligi- 
ble under this bill, avail themselves of 
that privilege? 
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_ Mr. KEOGH. They have, and they 
are compelled to by law, but the up- 
ward of 40,000 employer-employee pri- 
vate qualified plans in this country are 
also in addition to social security. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BoLLING). The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. LIBONATI] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
passage of H. R. 10 to encourage the 
establishment of voluntary pension plans 
by self-employed individuals, will im- 
prove the economy in a field that has 
suffered much from the exploration of 
tax legislation without any regard to 
the self-security of its individual needs. 

It will further achieve a level of tax 
treatment between the self-employed 
and employees. Congressmen KEOGH 
and JENKINS especially are to be com- 
plimented for their untiring efforts over 
the years to perfect this legislation for 
its acceptance and approval. The lead- 
ership of both parties as. well as the 
sponsors of similar legislation have 
given their whole-hearted support to- 
ward its passage. The Committee on 
Ways and Means, after many hearings, 
modeled this bill to serve the wholesome 
purpose intended. 

Small business will welcome this leg- 
islation as a wonderful contribution to 
security of its members in the years of 
their retirement. 

No doubt this law will be a forerun- 
ner of other legislation to protect and 
benefit the numerous citizens engaged 
in a field of endeavor that is in need of 
economic stability and in dire need of 
tax relief. 

We of the Congress are anxious to 
note the effectiveness of this legislation 
in its ensuing operation in 1959, if en- 
acted by the Senate. The long delay in 
remedial legislation in this field, to- 
gether with the thorough analysis of 
every one of its provisions by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means should re- 
rr in immediate passage by the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my purpose in ad- 
dressing this distinguished body today 
to speak in support of the legislation, 
H. R. 10, designed to encourage the es- 
tablishment of voluntary pension plans 
by self-employed individuals. 

I will not undertake to speak at length 
on this legislation nor will I endeavor to 
describe the substantive provisions of 
the proposal. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEOGH] 
who was one of the authors of the bill, 
has already ably described its provisions 
to the membership of the House. 

I would like to direct my remarks in 
paying tribute to the authors of the 
Jenkins-Keogh bill, the gentleman from 
Ohio and the gentleman from New York. 
My close personal friend and distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Ohio {Mr. JENKINS] has properly main- 
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tained a strong conviction that his bill, 
H. R. 9, had a meritorious purpose and 
was directed toward the achievement 
of tax equity. Tom Jrenxins has always 
had great faith in the type of American 
citizen who would be benefited under 
this bill—the farmer, the lawyer, the 
doctor, the self-employed business and 
professional man. As a distinguished 
and successful attorney in his own State 
of Ohio, Tom JENKINS has known the im- 
portant contribution such individuals 
make to the well-being of their fellow 
citizens. It is perhaps for that reason 
that he was so impatient with the tax 
discrimination that present law con- 
tains against such individuals, I sin- 
cerely regret that circumstances pre- 
clude my esteemed friend from Ohio 
from being with us on the occasion of 
the consideration of this bill. It is my 
hope he will be able to return to us be- 
fore the adjournment of this session of 
the 85th Congress. 

Great credit for the progress this leg- 
islation has made must also go to my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KeocH]. I have 
been privileged to observe the great 
progress that Mr. KreocH has made as 
an able and esteemed member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. I 
would remind the House, needlessly per- 
haps, that GENE KEOGH has become one 
of our best informed and most able 
Members in the House of Representa- 
tives. He has addressed himself to his 
committee responsibilities with dili- 
gence, knowledge, integrity; and pa- 
triotism, and he is to be commended 
for presenting this legislation to the 
House today. 

In the 82d Congress it was my privilege 
to join with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Keocu] in sponsoring legisla- 
tion similar in purpose to the legislation 
that is before us today. I supported the 
legislation at that time because the law 
then, as it does now, contains an un- 
justifiable and unwarranted discrimina- 
tion against self-employed people with 
respect to their endeavors to provide for 
their retirement security. The intended 
beneficiaries of this legislation have been 
waiting patiently since the close of 
World War II enduring the discrimina- 
tion against them—waiting for the time 
that it would be fiscally feasible to ac- 
cord them the revised tax treatment to 
which they are entitled. From the 
standpoint of budgetary considerations 
and from the standpoint of revenue loss, 
the favorable consideration of H. R. 10 
cannot be justified today. 

I do believe, however, that it can be 
justified from the standpoint of the 
human considerations and from the 
standpoint of tax equity. I submit to 
the membership of the House that the 
cost of enduring this tax inequity falls 
on a limited number of Americans who 
like all of us are already subjected to 
exorbitant tax rates I also submit that 
if budgetary considerations say that we 
cannot afford to lose the $300 million 
that it is estimated will be lost under the 
bill then such tax revenues should be 
raised from other sources, or better yet— 
we might reduce our Federal spending by 
that amount. 
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It is with pleasure and earnest convic- 
tion that I urge my colleagues in the 
House to support the passage of H. R. 10. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to my colleague 
from New York. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to commend the gentleman 
from New York, my colleague [Mr. 
Reen], for his untiring efforts in behalf 
of this legislation, which he joined with 
my colleague from New York [Mr. 
Keocu], in introducing in the 82d Con- 
gress. I think it is a worthy bill and I 
hope the House will see fit to pass it 
today. 

Mr. REED. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the two distinguished gen- 
tlemen from New York, [Mr. REED, and 
Mr. KeocH], as well as the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. JENKINs] for the leader- 
ship and the persistence they have ex- 
hibited in introducing, in perfecting and 
in bringing this bill to the House today 
for a vote. It is wholly in accord with 
one of the best traditions of America, 
and one of the best and most character- 
istic qualities of Americans, namely, the 
habit of doing all we can to take care of 
ourselves. It gives again to self-em- 
ployed persons the right and the incen- 
tive to build up funds for their retire- 
ment years. They can participate in 
Government or private group programs, 
where eligible; but in addition a man 
under this bill will have the opportunity 
without being penalized to build retire- 
ment reserves for his own future and his 
family's. 

This is good legislation and I am 
grateful that at last it has come to the 
point when we can vote for it. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H. R. 10, the so-called Jen- 
kins-Keogh bill which is legislation to 
encourage establishment of voluntary 
pension plans by self-employed indi- 
viduals. I am informed there are about 
7 million such persons who are pres- 
ently discriminated against under the 
law from receiving equal tax treatment 
with regard to retirement savings as 
against the tax exemptions available to 
employees under a qualified plan. This 
bill will permit ministers, doctors, or cer- 
tain professional self-employed persons 
to become eligible for the tax deductions 
under retirement savings plans. 

For a long time, Mr. Speaker, I have 
favored elimination of the discrimina- 
tion against those self-employed who 
wish to provide for their future retire- 
ment in old age. Certainly today the 
sponsors of H. R. 10 and those respon- 
sible for it being considered here on the 
floor are to be congratulated. I rejoice 
that their diligent efforts are rewarded 
and that at long last their persistence is 
paying off, 
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I shall vote for the Jenkins-Keogh bill 
and urge its passage today under suspen- 
sion of the rules. Since time is of the 
essence and with the adjournment of 
Congress coming closer every day, unless 
this bill passes without a rule and with- 
out such a delay, its enactment into law 
this year will be endangered. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to my colleague 
from New York. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to associate myself 
with the remarks made by my senior 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. REED], for whom I have great ad- 
miration. I think this is desirable legis- 
lation, and I hope it will pass. 

Mr. Speaker, for a number of years 
prior to my recent election to the Con- 
gress I have, as a self-employed attorney, 
been interested in the problems facing 
all self-employed professional persons, 
farmers and small-business men desiring 
to build up a voluntary retirement pro- 
gram for themselves. Difficult as such 
an effort is, in an era of ever-rising living 
costs, it becomes especially onerous when 
one realizes that an unfair tax advan- 
tage presently exists in favor of the em- 
ployee of a business enterprise that pro- 
vides him with the increasingly popular 
benefits inherent in the various types of 
pension, profit sharing, and stock option 
or bonus plans. 

As our tax laws now provide, such an 
employee is allowed to postpone his tax 
liability on moneys paid not directly to 
him, but paid instead into such a quali- 
fied retirement plan for his future bene- 
fit. This inequity is a result which, I am 
sure, the Congress never intended and 
which now should be corrected even 
though there may be an anticipated tax 
revenue loss of approximately $360 mil- 
lion resulting from the adoption of this 
bill, H. R. 10. To say that we cannot 
afford to correct such an inequity would 
constitute a sad commentary on our 
legislative processes. 

The loss in revenues anticipated by 
adoption of H. R. 10 can and should be 
offset by economies made elsewhere in 
our monstrous Federal spending ma- 
chine. What more concerns me is the 
fact that this bill is just another patch 
on the tattered tax-work quilt we are 
inflicting on the American taxpayer. It 
is little wonder that such a Jerry-built 
mish-mash distributes the tax burden 
inequitably and unwisely. So, while I 
support this bill because it will remove 
at least one inequity, what we really 
need, Mr. Speaker, is not more tinkering 
with taxes but a complete review and 
reexamination of our entire tax struc- 
ture and its reform into some reasonable 
shape. If that could be accomplished, 
I feel sure the Government would find 
itself gaining more revenue from rates 
less burdensome, and paid by a much 
more contented group of taxpayers than 
we now face. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REED] on a very fine state- 
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ment, Also I would like to congratulate 
the authors of this bill, and on behalf of 
the professional and self-employed peo- 
ple of my District I should like to express 
our appreciation to the committee and 
to the leadership for bringing this bill 
to the floor. I think it is a good bill and 
I hope it will pass unanimously. 

Mr. REED. I thank the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to associate myself with the gen- 
tleman from New York in his remarks. I 
have had many, many appeals from my 
District in behalf of this legislation. I 
want to congratulate the dean of the Re- 
publicans of the House for bringing this 
bill to the floor today for action so that 
we can give these people the benefits it 
provides; they have been asking for it for 
so many years. I fully agree with the 
Ways and Means Committee and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEOGH], 
who submitted the report accompanying 
this bill, H. R. 10, in the following 
reason for the bill: 


II, REASON FOR THE BILL 


This bill is intended to achieve greater 
equality of tax treatment between self-em- 
ployed individuals and employees. Under 
present law the employees of a business can 
achieve this postponement of tax on re- 
tirement income savings if the employer pays 
into a qualified pension, profit-sharing, or 
stock-bonus plan what he might otherwise 
have paid directly to the employees. These 
amounts can be placed in a tax-exempt 
pension trust or they can be paid as pre- 
miums on an annuity policy with a life in- 
surance company. In either case the busi- 
ness firm gets immediate deductions for 
amounts contributed to the plan and the em- 
ployee is not taxable until he draws down his 
benefits under the plan. An employee is 
permitted to defer tax in this manner even 
though he may have a nonforfeitable right 
to the employer contribution under the 
plan. 

This tax deferment for an employee’s in- 
terest in a pension, profit-sharing, or stock- 
bonus plan has two important advantages. 
In the first place, it permits the employee to 
have a larger initial investment in retirement 
savings upon which more investment earn- 
ings may accumulate. In addition, most em- 
ployees will be in lower tax brackets after 
retirement than they are during their pro- 
ductive years. The tax deferment under a 
qualified plan permits some income from the 
years in which an employee is likely to be 
subject to higher surtax rates to be taxed 
in the retirement years when he may be 
subject to much lower rates or even have 
unused personal exemptions. 

The committee believes that it is unreason- 
able that self-employed persons should be 
precluded by law from obtaining equivalent 
tax treatment with respect to retirement say- 
ings to that available to employees under a 
qualified plan. Under present law the em- 
ployer-proprietor and an employer-partner 
are precluded, except in very special circum- 
stances, from participating in a qualified plan 
even though they may establish such a plan 
for their employees. 

The bill will be effective for taxable years 
beginning in 1959. The total revenue loss 
from this bill in the first full year of opera- 
tion is expected to be approximately $360 
million. A considerably smaller revenue loss 
from the bill will be realized in fiscal year 
1959. 
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I congratulate the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Kreocu] for his successful 
fight for this bill, which has extended 
over many years. 

Mr. REED. I thank the gentleman 
from California very much. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keatrnc] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 10 
is a sound measure which will remove a 
serious inequity from the statute books. 
For a number of years I have sponsored 
similar legislation to encourage the 
establishment of voluntary pension plans 
by self-employed individuals. I am de- 
lighted the principle of my proposal has 
been included in the bill before us. 

H. R. 10 has the vigorous backing of 
numerous outstanding organizations and 
groups. They have made a strong case 
for its enactment. 

This bill simply gives our self-em- 
ployed people an opportunity to save 
their own money for their retirement 
days. It thus insures equality for that 
large segment of our population with the 
great majority of taxpayers. 

It is particularly fitting that in a na- 
tion built on ideals of self-reliance and 
independence we should encourage such 
traits by means of our tax policies. 
Such encouragement will be provided by 
this measure, since it closes the present 
gap in the law which has made it hard 
for the self-employed to set up their own 
pension plans. 

I hope this measure will gain over- 
whelming approval. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I regret that I must rise to in- 
troduce a discordant note into this dis- 
cussion. But I would not be true to my 
own conscience if I did not express some 
real concern over what it is proposed 
that we do here today. 

I would be the first to concede, as I 
have to the gentleman from New York, 
that there is an inequity in our tax laws 
resulting from the ability of certain peo- 
ple, by reason of being employees, to 
have their employers build up pension 
plans and receive a tax exemption for 
them. We must recognize that the pen- 
sion plan is income to these employees. 
It is a fringe benefit, but it is part of their 
remuneration for services rendered and 
is income to them. This bill does at- 
tempt in part to correct that inequity 
between the tax treatment of employees 
and the tax treatment of the self-em- 
ployed. 

What concerns me a great deal is that 
we still leave inequities as far as this 
particular area is concerned. There are 
many other people that will not be able 
to take advantage of the proposal here 
and will still be discriminated against. 
A third of the employees, for instance, 
are not under any kind of pension plan, 
yet they will not be able to take part of 
their income and defer it any more than 
the self-employed can today. 
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Also, a great majority of the employees 
covered by company pension plans are 
under contributory systems to which they 
must make individual contributions. At 
the present time, their individual contri- 
butions are not tax deductible and they 
will not be tax deductible under this bill. 
The bill before us will permit the self- 
employed individual, however, to obtain 
a tax deduction up to 100 percent of his 
contributions. It should also be remem- 
bered that many of the employee pen- 
sion plans provide only nominal retire- 
ment benefits. Any supplemental retire- 
ment program that the individual em- 
ployee might want to develop must be 
paid for with income after taxes. Un- 
der this particular bill, however, the self- 
employed will be permitted to set up a 
plan for his retirement from income be- 
fore taxes. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
although there is an inequity and a dis- 
crimination today, this bill will not com- 
pletely eliminate the discrimination but 
will in fact create some further discrim- 
ination and inequity. 

I would point out also that although 
the bill provides theoretically for a post- 
ponement of the tax on income invested 
in approved retirement plans, the prac- 
tical effect of the legislation is to pro- 
vide a tax reduction. This results from 
the fact that the individuals taking ad- 
vantage of the plan will, generally speak- 
ing, be in a lower tax bracket after re- 
tirement than during the productive 
years when he is contributing to the 
plan. The tax deferment provided un- 
der this bill permits income to be trans- 
ferred from years in which the individ- 
ual is subject to the higher surtax rates 
to a period of time when he may be sub- 
ject to much lower rates. The question 
I would ask the House is whether we are 
justified in providing this special tax re- 
duction to this particular group at this 
time? 

The proponents of the legislation ar- 
gue that the benefits of this bill will be 
available to a large number of our citi- 
zens. They call our attention to the fact 
that it is estimated that there are about 
5 million self-employed persons paying 
income taxes and that all of them would 
be eligible for the benefits provided by 
this legislation. Attention should be 
called, however, to the practical appli- 
cation of the proposal. From a practi- 
cal standpoint, the only people who will 
be able to take advantage of this bill are 
those with a high enough income that 
they can afford to set aside up to 10 per- 
cent of their net earnings. There is a 
further practical limitation because any 
investments made in this fund cannot 
be used, nor borrowed against, except by 
the payment of a penalty until the indi- 
vidual reaches the age of 65. How many 
of our self-employed can tie up their 
savings to that extent? I would suggest 
that these practical applications will re- 
duce considerably the number of people 
who will be in a position to avail them- 
selves of this special tax treatment. 

The people who will get the real ad- 
vantage and the real tax break under this 
proposal are those in the extremely high 
income tax bracket. It is this group that 
can avail itself of the program and it is 
this group that will benefit most by the 
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postponement of the income-tax liabili- 
ty from a period of high surtax-bracket 
rates to a period of lower income and 
lower surtax-bracket rates. I will be the 
first to recognize the hardships and the 
inequities resulting from the extremely 
high progression in our income taxes. In 
fact, it is the extremely high tax rates 
that are at the heart of this and many 
other problems which we face. 

Let me remind the House that tomor- 
row the Committee on Ways and Means 
will hear the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the recommendation of the adminis- 
tration for an increase in our national 
debt limit by approximately $10 billion. 
There is no question but what the debt 
ceiling will be increased by the Congress 
within the next 2 weeks. When we face 
such a situation, I wonder if it comes 
with good grace for this Congress to give 
@ special tax advantage to a special 
group to the extent of $360 million a 
year. For my part, I would approach 
such a question with great timidity. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. Of course, you can say 
that the $360 million is an estimate. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I realize 
that, certainly, but it is all we have to 
go on. 

Mr. KEOGH. Except that we do have 
the experience in the Dominion of Can- 
ada with a broader coverage than con- 
templated by the pending bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Iam not 
going to quarrel and I do not think the 
gentleman is going to quarrel about the 
figure he used in his report. The esti- 
mate is $360 million. I am not suggest- 
ing that is too low or too high. That is 
the figure used by the committee and it 
m Noes in the report as the cost of this 

Faced with these circumstances, how- 
ever, can we justify this action? In ad- 
dition to the inequity that this bill at- 
tempts to correct, it seems to me that we 
might also give some consideration to the 
inequities and injustices which result 
from loading future generations with 
additional taxes and liabilities because 
ve are unwilling to assume them at this 

e. 

But let me come to this point, which 
I think is of particular importance and 
which I think we have to face up to even- 
tually. The problem here of inequities 
that we try to meet piecemeal all have 
at their heart our very high tax rates 
today, and particularly the very high 
progressive rates. That is where the 
burden comes, and that is the basic bur- 
den you are trying to relieve here. Un- 
less we make a frontal attack on these 
rates we are going to get our tax code in 
such a hodge-podge and jumble that no- 
body will be able to figure it out, and 
there will be inequity piled upon inequi- 
ties. We have them today. This bill 
tries to take care of one inequity, yet by 
doing so it is going to create some other 
inequit:2s. You cannot help but have 
that kind of situation when you try to 
meet all these little special cases by spe- 
cial legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would suggest that as we 
take special action and we give special 
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tax exemptions or special tax credits or 
special tax deferments and reduce our 
revenues little by little, in that way we 
just postpone the day when we can get to 
the heart of this problem. We postpone 
the day when we can give tax relief across 
the board and tax relief directed against 
the rates. When I view the matter, Mr. 
Speaker, from that angle, it just seems 
to me that the situation we are in at the 
present time makes it very questionable 
as to whether we are doing equity and 
justice to those people primarily affected 
by this bill but also to all of our people 
and, yes, even to generations yet to come. 
In order to treat them equitably I think 
it would be well to put aside this bill at 
this time. I do want to say to the credit 
of the gentleman from New York and 
the Committee on Ways and Means that 
I think as far as this limited area of re- 
lief for this limited group is concerned, 
this bill as drafted is a good bill. My ob- 
jection to the bill is based on my inability 
to justify in my own conscience the 
granting of this special relief at this par- 
ticular time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished author of 
this bill, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. KEOGH]. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I am fur- 
ther in the debt of my distinguished 
colleague from New York and I appreci- 
ate his graciousness in this regard. I 
have sought this time to yield to a 
couple of Members who were on their 
feet when my time expired. I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RoosevettT] who, I recall, was the first 
to ask me to yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
very much interested in the remarks of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin who just 
addressed us. I was happy to hear that 
he agreed that this was, as far as it 
went, a sound bill and that it did reach 
a right conclusion. I cannot help but 
believe in the final analysis if we follow 
through on this basic principle, we will 
adjust the equities involved as to the 
different groups, and I do not see why 
we should not go ahead and do it now. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KrocH] on 
this legislation, and I urge the passage 
of the legislation. 

Mr. KEOGH. Precisely. And, Mr. 
Speaker, may I say we have under the 
provisions of section 401 of the 1954 
code, upward of 40,000 qualified pen- 
sion plans that have been established 
to which the annual contributions are 
$2,800 million. Most of the contribu- 
tions are by the employer who deducted 
them as business expenses. It certainly 
seems to me, when we try in a limited 
and moderate way to do precisely the 
same thing for a group of upward of 
7% million Americans, not including their 
families and their dependents, that we 
are not dealing with a special or little 
class of people. 

Mr, COAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to associate my- 
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self with the gentleman from New York 
in reference to his fine bill. Further, I 
wish to commend him for his excellent 
presentation of the argument for the bill 
and the courageous crusade he has led 
in behalf of the self-employed to bring 
this bill to the floor of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that we act to 
provide to those who are self-employed a 
measure of encouragement to plan and 
lay away a part of their income during 
their working years for enjoyment upon 
retirement. We have witnessed the 
many advantages of retirement and pen- 
sion programs which a great part of our 
working people enjoy. It is time now to 
extend these advantages to the self- 
employed people as well. Under the pro- 
visions of this bill there would be en- 
couraged the establishment of voluntary 
pension plans by self-employed individ- 
uals by providing that in the case of a 
self-employed individual, there would be 
allowed as a deduction from Federal in- 
come taxes, the amount paid by him 
within the taxable year as a retirement 
deposit, up to $2,500 or 10 percent of his 
net earnings, whichever is the lesser. 
These measures would provide an in- 
centive to the self-employed man or 
woman to join a voluntary pension plan 
and provide the security which we all 
seek for our retirement years. 

I have received many, many letters and 
inquiries about this bill from the self- 
employed people in my District, especially 
those who are in the medical profession, 
expressing favor of the provisions of this 
bill and urging that it be passed. It is 
therefore with a deep feeling of respon- 
sibility for the wishes of the self-em- 
ployed people of my District that I join 
with my many colleagues who favor and 
support this bill that I urge that it be 
passed without further delay. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. DENNI- 
son]. 

Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H. R. 10, which provides 
for postponement of Federal tax on in- 
come placed by self-employed persons in 
voluntary retirement or pension funds. 
Most self-employed persons in America 
have, for a number of years, been dis- 
criminated against taxwise in their per- 
sonal retirement programs. It is unfair, 
for example, to postpone until the low- 
income years any tax liability on pay- 
ments made to a retirement fund on 
behalf of employed persons until the 
income is taken down and at the same 
time to deny these benefits to those, 
particularly in the professional ranks, 
who have a relatively short period of 
high-income activity—a period when 
they must inaugurate and complete their 
saving for their future. 

Self-employed persons generally as- 
sume large personal risks. Those in the 
professions such as doctors, lawyers, 
dentists, and the like have a tremendous 
investment in time and money before 
entering into actual performance of 
their calling. They must, in their pro- 
ductive years, set aside sufficient funds 
to take care of themselves in the years 
when their own human energy and re- 
sources have been depleted. It is not 
unreasonable or unfair to give them the 
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same tax benefit that employed persons 
enjoy. 

I strongly favor passage of this meas- 
ure. It will mean a lot to the men and 
women of this country who, in the per- 
formance of individual and professional 
service, serve us all. 

Mr. REED. Myr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, this legislation before the 
House today, H. R. 10, is of great impor- 
tance to every self-employed person in 
our country. 

By permitting self-employed individ- 
uals to take a deduction for a limited 
amount of investment in certain types 
of retirement annuity, or a specific type 
of retirement trust, the individual will 
be able to save during years of peak in- 
come, and receive the benefits of sav- 
ings and also tax payments at the lower 
rates in years when income and overall 
productivity is declining. 

This bill will help straighten out the 
inequalities under the present tax set- 
up, where an employee is receiving this 
type of tax treatment, but the self-em- 
ployed does not. Company officials and 
employees receive benefits from retire- 
ment plans which are not counted as in- 
come until the money is actually drawn 
out, and the company counts their con- 
tributions to the funds as expenses at 
the time they pay into the fund. 

The small-business man, farmer, and 
professional man now has to save at 
great disadvantage, since income put 
into savings for retirement is taxable 
at a higher rate during peak income 
years, rather than later in life when in- 
come is naturally reduced. 

Mr. Speaker it is for these 10 million 
Americans who so badly need this tax 
relief that the Congress must act fa- 
vorably on this bill. This will enable 
them to have the same advantages in 
later life that employees now receive. 
This measure will encourage voluntary 
retirement savings. It will reiterate our 
belief in the free enterprise system by 
removing the present disadvantage the 
independent businessman finds himself 
in regarding savings for retirement. 

I sincerely hope the House will adopt 
this measure, and thereby go on record 
in support of the farmers, small-business 
men and professional people who have 
helped make this country what it is to- 
day, and provide 10 million Americans 
with at least some equality in providing 
for their retirement years. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
may I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Krocu] for his untiring efforts in 
behalf of this much needed legislation. 
The American Republic was founded on 
the thesis that God helps those who 
helps themselves. The philosophy of the 
Keogh bill is just that. The establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed should be a national incentive 
for all those concerned. I hope that the 
membership will strongly endorse this 
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proposal and that the other body will 
act with equal speed. It is a popular 
bill in my Congressional District. 

It is impossible to discuss this legisla- 
tion without mentioning George Roberts, 
Esq., senior partner of the New York 
law firm Winthrop, Stimson, Putman ‘& 
Roberts. Mr. Roberts has been a tire- 
less worker in behalf of this legislation 
for the past 6 years and more. As the 
chairman of several bar association 
groups he has done as much or more 
than any individual outside the Congress 
to stimulate interest in this legislation. 
This certainly follows the traditions set 
by his great partner, the late Henry L. 
Stimson. Mr. Roberts deserves to be 
in the ranks with the bill’s author, Mr. 
KEOGH. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent action of the House Ways and 
Means Committee in favorably report- 
ing an amended draft of the Jenkins- 
Keogh bills is gratifying. 

Since the advent of our Federal so- 
cial security program more than 20 
years ago, it has been increasingly evi- 
dent that the self-employed should be 
enabled to share the advantages of a 
systematic retirement plan. To achieve 
such an end, however, and establish an 
incentive while also maintaining the 
economic freedom of individuals en- 
gaged in diversified livelihoods, encom- 
passed a variety of problems. For some 
time now it has been generally ac- 
knowledged that the best hope of a prac- 
tical solution lay in the realm of in- 
come taxation. It is there, of course, 
through a similar but mandatory con- 
tribution of employer and employee, that 
millions of working Americans are as- 
sured an income in their advance years. 
It follows that many self-employed 
should be accorded a limited tax exemp- 
tion on funds they voluntarily set aside 
for old-age annuities. 2 

If the principles of the Jenkins-Keogh 
bills become the basis of new Federal 
law, the grateful beneficiaries will in- 
clude the members of such respected 
professions as medicine and the minis- 
try. Even if the proposal now pending 
should fail of enactment this year, I 
believe it will be regarded as a must 
item on the agenda of the next Congress. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the cosponsors of the Self-Employed In- 
dividuals’ Retirement Act, I am most 
gratified that the House of Representa- 
tives today has passed H. R. 10 so over- 
whelmingly. I hope that the Senate will 
promptly do the same, and that the 
President will approve this most im- 
portant legislation. 

This bill, so widely known as the 
Keogh-Jenkins bill after its original 
authors, will allow our 10 million self- 
employed citizens to provide for their 
own retirement, from their own funds, 
without having to pay income tax on the 
money they set aside until the funds are 
received later as retirement or survivor 
benefits. 

This legislation gives the self-employed 
person—whether doctor or dentist, ac- 
countant or lawyer, druggist or barber, 
farmer or neighborhood grocer or other 
independent businessman—the tax de- 
ferment advantages in building up his 
own retirement fund that are now en- 
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joyed by millions of Americans partici- 
pating in company retirement and pen- 
sion plans. 

We in the House have declared today 
that we want to preserve individual en- 
terprise, and to encourage self-employed 
persons to make realistic plans for their 
retirement, under an equitable tax sys- 
tem. We will not penalize those millions 
of Americans who carve their own eco- 
nomic destiny as independent business- 
men or professional people. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
approve the principles of H. R. 10, a bill 
to encourage the establishment of vol- 
untary pension plans by self-employed 
individuals, and I urge my colleagues in 
Congress to support the measure. 

The bill permits self-employed indi- 
viduals to take a current deduction for a 
limited amount of investment in certain 
types of retirement annuity, or a specific 
type of retirement trust. 

I favor this measure because it tends 
to achieve greater equality of tax treat- 
ment between self-employed individuals 
and those working for an employer. 
Under present law, the employees of a 
business can achieve postponement of 
tax on retirement-income savings if the 
employer pays into a qualified pension, 
profit-sharing, or stock-bonus plan what 
he might otherwise have paid directly 
to the employees. The employer gets a 
tax deduction and the employee is not 
taxable until he draws down his benefits 
under the plan. 

It has been somewhat inequitable that 
this same tax advantage has not been 
available for self-employed persons. 
Heretofore any annual contributions to 
a retirement fund the self-employed per- 
son has made are taxable in the year 
the money is earned, even though en- 
joyment is deferred until after his re- 
tirement, while taxation is deferred until 
retirement in the case of the employed 
person. 

The measure applies to those persons 
subject to tax on self-employed income 
for social-security purposes, and also to 
certain other categories of self-employed, 
including doctors and ministers ordi- 
narily exempt from self-employment tax. 

The deduction is limited generally to 
10 percent of income per year, but not 
to exceed $2,500, and it may not exceed 
$50,000 in the lifetime of the individual. 
Restrictions and limitations are provided 
for those who also earn wages which are 
covered by a pension plan or who have 
obtained nonforfeitable rights to such a 
pension plan, 

The measure will provide an incentive 
to persons to make plans for the future 
and encourage the American principle of 
thrift and saving. I commend this bill 
and its purposes and hope it will be 
passed. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend our able distinguished friend and 
colleague, Mr. Kreocu, and his capable 
associates for the long-sustained, suc- 
cessful work, which has resulted in the 
pending measure, H. R. 10, to encour- 
age the establishment of voluntary pen- 
sion plans for self-employed individuals. 

The merits of this measure have long 
been obvious to me and I have been priv- 
ileged to join in efforts being made to 
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bring it to the floor of the House for 
passage. 

It is felicitous that this question has 
been considered on its merits and it is 
untouched by even a suggestion of crit- 
ical partisanism. In complimenting 
those who worked so hard and ably on 
the measure, I realize that it would not 
be appropriate for me at this time to en- 
ter into any lengthy analysis or expo- 
sition of the bill. Its purpose and its 
intent is manifest. It seeks to remove 
certain discriminations against self-em- 
ployed persons by entitling them to qual- 
ify like other employees for certain con- 
tributory pensions. 

In its operation, it would remove the 
present tax disadvantage for self-em- 
ployed proprietors and partners and to 
that extent provides a measure of relief 
for the small-business man that will be 
very welcome in these days when small 
business as a whole is not receiving its 
due share of the national product. 

The bill applies to persons, who are 
subject to the tax on self-employment 
income, as well as doctors and minis- 
ters. It allows these individuals to de- 
duct up to 10 percent of their earnings 
from self-employment, but not over 
$2,500 a year, for amounts paid into re- 
stricted retirement insurance policies or 
restricted retirement trust funds. It will 
be applicable to persons over 50 years 
of age on January 1, 1959, who would, 
under its terms, be permitted higher an- 
nual deductions. 

It contains a lifetime ceiling of total 
deductions of $50,000 per taxpayer re- 
ducible in the case of individuals, who 
have previously withdrawn employer 
contributions under a qualified pension 
plan or have received nonforfeitable 
rights to employer contributions. There 
are several technical provisions in the 
bill, which imposes various limitations 
on its retirement program provisions. 

Before the bill takes effect, insurance 
companies must make available insur- 
ance policies that meet the specific re- 
quirements of the bill and banks will be 
in a position to establish trust funds 
meeting its requirements. These steps 
cannot be taken until the Treasury is- 
sues detailed regulations, outlining the 
rights and responsibilities of the banks 
and the insurance companies. 

I realize the administration has raised 
certain objections to the bill, which the 
committee has endeavored to meet, but 
on the whole I think that the bill is a 
step in the right direction and believe 
it will be of considerable help to self- 
employed persons without costing the 
Treasury much money. 

Every time the Congress moves to re- 
duce taxes objections are raised that the 
reduction will cost the Treasury too 
much money. It is my opinion, how- 
ever, that these objections are not valid 
in every instance and neither are they 
true in some instances. I have felt right 
along that a general tax reduction bill, 
instead of costing the Treasury money, 
in the long run would bring in new 
revenue. I think that there are many 
authoritative economists who take the 
same view, and while I highly approve of 
this bill, I regret that the Congress did 
not move during this session to put into 
effect some long overdue tax reductions. 
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I think that such reductions would do 
more to eliminate present depressed 
economic conditions in some parts of the 
country more effectively than any other 
method that has been tried to date. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
10, more commonly known as the Jen- 
kins-Keogh bill, to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by 
self-employed individuals, has been leg- 
islation long in the making. I have been 
familiar with this legislation and have 
been trying to get such a bill before the 
House since 1952. It is good legislation 
and in the public interest. 

I. PURPOSE 

This bill permits self-employed indi- 
viduals to take a current income-tax de- 
duction for a limited amount of invest- 
ment in a retirement annuity, or a spe- 
cific type of retirement trust. Penalty 
provisions are provided for withdrawing 
the amounts during the lifetime of the 
self-employed individual if they are 
withdrawn before he is 65 years of age. 
On the other hand, he must begin to 
withdraw these amounts not later than 
when he reaches age 70. 

Il. REASON FOR THE BILL 

This bill will give greater equality of 
tax treatment between self-employed in- 
dividuals and employees. At the present 
time employees of a business may post- 
pone tax on retirement income savings 
if the employer pays into a qualified pen- 
sion plan. In that case, the business 
firm gets immediate deductions for 
amounts contributed to the plan and the 
employee is not taxable until he draws 
his benefits under the plan. 

Likewise, those of us who have favored 
this legislation believe it is reasonable 
that self-employed persons should have 
the same right under the law to obtain 
equivalent tax treatment on retirement 
savings. 

The bill will be effective for the tax- 
able year beginning in 1959. 

Ill, SUMMARY OF THE BILL 


A. Eligibility: The bill applies to all 
self-employed persons who are subject to 
the tax on self-employment income—for 
social-security purposes—except that 
certain categories such as doctors and 
ministers, who are exempt from the self- 
employment tax, will be eligible for the 
deduction under this bill. The deduc- 
tion, however, will not be available to a 
self-employed person who is subject to 
the self-employment tax if in the same 
year he has earnings which are covered 
in a qualified pension plan or if during 
the year he draws benefits under a quali- 
fied employer plan. 

B. Deduction: Self-employed individ- 
uals will be permitted to deduct from 
their adjusted gross income an amount 
paid as a premium in a retirement trust 
fund. This deduction will be limited to 
10 percent of the net earnings from self- 
employment for any 1 year. The de- 
duction under this bill may not, in most 
cases, exceed $2,500 in any 1 taxable 
year. The deduction may not exceed 
a total of $50,000 during the lifetime of 
the self-employed person. No deduction 
is allowed for any year after the tax- 
payer attains age 70. 
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C. Type of retirement policy: The re- 
tirement policy for which an individual 
may take a deduction must fundamen- 
tally be an annuity or an endowment 
policy issued by a domestic life insur- 
ance company. The policy may provide 
life insurance benefits, but these may 
not extend beyond age 70. The policy 
may provide for an endowment not later 
than the time the self-employed indi- 
vidual reaches age 70, or it may provide 
a life annuity or a joint and survivor an- 
nuity to the insured and his spouse, be- 
ginning not later than when the self- 
employed individual reaches age 70. The 
policy must be nonassignable, 

D. Restricted retirement funds: In- 
stead of purchasing an insurance policy, 
the deduction may be obtained by mak- 
ing deposits in a restricted retirement 
trust fund. This trust must be estab- 
lished for the exclusive benefit of one 
or more participating individuals, The 
trustee must be a bank. The invest- 
ments of the trust are limited to stock 
or securities listed on a registered ex- 
change, stock of a regulated investment 
company, Government bonds, or face- 
amount certificates. 

The income of a restricted retirement 
trust fund will be tax exempt. The trust 
may distribute income or corpus to par- 
ticipating members at any time. When 
the members attain age 70, the trust 
must begin a program of distribution of 
that member’s interest, which must be 
completed before he attains age 80. 

E. Reporting requirements: The bill 
requires each bank trustee of a restricted 
retirement fund and each insurance com- 
pany which has issued a restricted re- 
tirement policy to file such returns and 
information as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe. It also requires each self-em- 
ployed individual to furnish certain in- 
formation to the trustee of his restricted 
retirement fund or to the insuror of his 
restricted retirement policy. 

F. Effective date: This bill applies to 
taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1958. 

I personally am much pleased that 
the great Committee on Ways and Means 
has finally brought this legislation to 
the floor. This bill gives relief and en- 
couragement to the small, independent 
business and professional man, including 
doctors, dentists, lawyers, accountants, 
engineers, and consultants, and others 
who make up the life of the smaller com- 
munities of this country. 

For a long time the big companies 
have had deductible pension plans for 
which income-tax credits could be taken 
by the corporations. 

All of us realize that in many instances 
the professional and small-business man 
has a very limited period of good in- 
come. It takes the ordinary professional 
man quite a few years to get started. 
When he reaches his peak income his 
years are few until retirement. There 
was no way in which he could accumu- 
late a small nest egg for his old age be- 
fore taxes. This legislation takes recog- 
nition of that fact. 

Also, it encourages savings. In recent 
years this has been one of the short- 
comings of our tax system. This legis- 
lation recognizes that. 
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This bill is good legislation, in the 
finest American tradition. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, passage 
in the House of H. R. 10 was a tribute to 
the determination and hard work of two 
distinguished gentlemen. In indicating 
my support of this measure I wish to 
acknowledge the great accomplishment 
of Mr. JENKINS of Ohio and Mr. KEOGH 
of New York. Over a period of many 
years they determinedly fought the bat- 
tle that has been won, at least, in the 
House. Their success is to be com- 
mended and nearly 7 million of profes- 
sional men and women and other self- 
employed people will benefit from their 
foresightedness and determination. I 
congratulate them on splendid work 
and am happy to cosponsor this bill, I 
having introduced H. R. 11187. 

A great number of the residents of the 
First District of Florida have expressed 
their interest in H. R. 10 and I was glad 
to represent their interests in introduc- 
ing a companion bill, H. R. 11187 and in 
voting for this bill that would provide 
an equitable form of tax relief for those 
who wish to voluntarily provide for the 
later years of their life. It is only proper 
that they do so. It is only proper that 
they be afforded the same benefits as 
the employee—in some cases their own 
employees—who, with the contributions 
of a company, are only taxed on money 
paid into retirement-benefit programs 
when they are received upon retire- 
ment. 

The professional men and women of 
the first district have been nearly unani- 
mous in support of such legislation. In 
fact, they have urged that I support this 
measure which simply encourages the 
establishment of voluntary pension plans 
by the self-employed. It fully provides 
for those affected a greater equality of 
tax treatment as related to the employee 
who will draw social security benefits 
and the employer or professional man 
who, of his own choosing, would protect 
his future and that of his family. 

Tax deferment, up to $2,500 or 10 
percent of the income of the individual 
electing to use the provisions of H. R. 10, 
can only inure to the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment over a period of years and 
whatever loss of tax revenue there is at 
this time will become an advantage in 
the future. I must say that I sincerely 
hope a further form of tax relief may be 
presented to even more of the taxpayers 
of the Nation in the near future. The 
immediate tax loss that must be met 
with enactment of this measure, which I 
view as being overcome shortly through 
other taxes resulting from this plan, can 
certainly be overcome with stringent 
housekeeping on the part of the agencies 
of Government and cutting of waste 
throughout all departments particularly 
in our programs of mutual assistance 
planned throughout the world. This loss 
is insignificant in comparison to the 
benefits provided. Resultant investment 
of capital held in trust funds that would 
be provided in the execution of the provi- 
sions of this bill would be to the public 
good and a source of advantage to the 
Government through purchase of Gov- 
ernment bond issues and through addi- 
tional taxable investment incomes. We 
must further realize that this program 
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will definitely encourage the growth of 
savings throughout the country and thus 
have a most significant anti-inflation 
effect. 

There has been a long delay in the 
remedial legislation that we have pro- 
vided by action of the House. I trust 
the Senate will act favorably thereon. I 
have been glad to support and cosponsor 
this legislation that brings about an 
equalization in tax benefits and which 
provides greater security for those who 
voluntarily elect to avail themselves of 
the provisions of this bill. I, again, con- 
gratulate the authors of H. R. 10, am de- 
lighted to join them as a cosponsor of 
this bill, and I express my full endorse- 
ment of this legislation. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, farmers, doc- 
tors, writers, lawyers, ministers, small- 
business men—there are some 10 million 
of these self-employed in the United 
States. 

They cannot understand why millions 
of corporate employees are covered by 
retirement plans at low cost to them- 
selves and their employers while the self- 
employed are denied these advantages 
under present law. 

It is true that many of the self-em- 
ployed come under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program, but so do the 
vast majority of employees. Millions of 
employees, however, supplement these 
benefits from their participation in pri- 
vate qualified pension plans. 

Remember that the self-employed in- 
variably serve a long apprenticeship of 
education and austerity experience be- 
fore their earning power develops. They 
find -themselves far behind the em- 
ployees who began acquiring social secu- 
rity and coverage under private pension 
plans, in some cases as early as their 
18th year. 

During his shorter though more lucra- 
tive earning period, the self-employed 
should be permitted to set aside savings 
for additional annuity revenue in his 
retirement without being discriminated 
against taxwise. 

H. R. 10 will remove this inequity. 

It will give the self-employed, includ- 
ing the dentist, the accountant, the local 
druggist, the corner grocer, the tax de- 
ferment advantages that will encourage 
and enable them to build up their own 
voluntary retirement funds. 

It will restore them to equality with 
the millions of their fellow Americans 
who look forward to additional security 
in their old age by their participation in 
company retirement and pension plans. 

H. R. 10 will make it possible for the 
self-employed who have the courage, 
initiative, and self-reliance which inspire 
and energize the American way of life 
to provide for their retirement from their 
own funds, without having to pay in- 
come tax on the money they put aside 
until the funds start to pay them back 
in the form of retirement or survivor 
benefits. 

H. R. 10, popularly known as the 
Jenkins-Keogh bill, will authorize for the 
self-employed a tax exemption on con- 
tributions to a retirement fund of as 
much as $2,500 per year until such time 
as the fund builds up to the limit of 
$50,000. 
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It is essential for us to pass H. R. 10, 
not only for the relief and the encourage- 
ment of the self-employed but in so 
doing to establish the precedent that 
will lead to the gradual inclusion of 
everyone and provide them with the 
incentive to save for the future through 
participation in private pension plans. 

I congratulate our colleagues who have 
given earnest study to the formulation 
of this bill. Their perseverance, ani- 
mated by logic and justice, has brought 
this problem to the attention of the 
Nation. 

I consider it a privilege to support 
H. R. 10 without reservation and to ex- 
press my sincere hope that it will be 
enacted into law this year. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill, 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 
OF 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
13455) to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 170 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

. “k. With respect to any license issued pur- 

suant to section 53, 63, 81, 104 a., or 104 c. 
for the conduct of educational activities to 
a person found by the Commission to be a 
nonprofit educational institution, the Com- 
mission shall exempt such licensee from the 
financial protection requirement of subsec- 
tion 170 a. With respect to licenses issued 
between August 30, 1954, and August 1, 1967, 
for which the Commission grants such ex- 
emption: 

“(1) The Commission shall agree to in- 
demnify and hold harmless the licensee and 
other persons indemnified, as their interests 
may appear, from public liability arising from 
nuclear incidents. The aggregate indemnity 
for all persons indemnified in connection 
with each nuclear incident shall not exceed 
$500,000,000, including the reasonable cost 
of investigating and settling claims and de- 
fending suits for damage; 

“(2) such contracts of indemnification 
shall cover public liability arising out of 
or in connection with the licensed activity; 
and shall include damage to property of per- 
sons indemnified, except property which is 
located at the site of and used in connection 
with the activity where the nuclear incident 
occurs; and 

“(3) such contracts of indemnification, 
when entered into with a licensee having 
immunity from public liability because it is 
a State agency, shall provide also that the 
Commission shall make payments under 
the contract on account of activities of the 
licensee in the same manner and to the 
same extent as the Commission would be 
required to do if the licensee were not such 
a State agency. 

Any licensee may waive an exemption to 
which it is entitled under this subsection.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second, 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 13455 
is a bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, to add a new sub- 
section 170 k. to provide that, with re- 
spect to licenses for the conduct of edu- 
cational activities issued by the Atomic 
Energy Commission to a person found 
by the Commission to be a nonprofit edu- 
cational institution, the Commission 
shall exempt such licensee from the fi- 
nancial protection requirement of sub- 
section 170 a. of the act. This legisla- 
tion is necessary in order to make pos- 
sible the participation of many State 
universities in our atomic energy pro- 
gram. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Research and Development of the Joint 
Committee, I can assure my colleagues in 
the House of the tremendous contribu- 
tions which our universities can make to 
our atomic energy research program. 
Unless this bill is passed, many such 
universities will be forced to withdraw 
from the program because of require- 
ments of State law which prohibit them 
from making premium payments for 
public liability insurance. 

This bill, therefore, provides that, in 
this limited area, the AEC shall exempt 
nonprofit educational institutions from 
the normal requirement of providing fi- 
nancial protection. The bill is not in- 
tended to carve out or create a major 
exception from the provisions of the AEC 
Indemnity Act, the Price-Anderson Act 
enacted by the Congress last year.. It is 
only intended to make possible the effec- 
tive extension of that act to these non- 
profit educational institutions, many of 
which otherwise would not be able to 
qualify under the provisions of present 
law, or to obtain a license from the AEC. 

Mr, Speaker, after a hearing before the 
Joint Committee on May 8, 1958, when 
this problem was first discussed, I intro- 
duced on June 27, 1958, H. R. 13190, the 
predecessor of this bill. Shortly there- 
after, identical bills were introducec by 
my colleagues, Congressman MovuLDER, 
from Missouri—H. R. 13219, Congress- 
man Rocers, from Texas—H. R. 13222, 
and Congressman MATTHEWS, from Flor- 
ida—H. R. 13321. The committee has 
been informed that all of those gentle- 
men support this bill because of State 
universities in their districts which plan 
to operate research reactors, but which 
would be disqualified and unable to par- 
ticipate in the program unless this legis- 
lation should be passed. 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Joint Committee has received communi- 
cations from universities in many States, 
including Missouri, Michigan, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Florida, Pennsylvania, 
and others, as well asthe National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General, stating the 
need for this type of legislation. 

The Joint Committee, after learning 
of the problem, held public hearings on 
May 8, July 9, and July 17, 1958. I be- 
lieve that this bill, which has been ap- 
proved by the Joint Committee, will serve 
a very worthwhile purpose of enabling 
our universities to participate in our 
atomic energy research and training 
program. 
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Mr. Speaker, I urge all Members to 
support H. R. 13455. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I want to congrat- 
ulate the gentleman on this legislation 
and thank him for permitting me and 
many of our colleagues to appear before 
his committee to point out the problems 
that our State universities have had in 
going forward with their instrumenta- 
tion. The University of Florida is lo- 
cated in my District. We should be able 
to go forward if the gentleman's bill is 
passed. Again I want to congratulate 
him and thank him. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. Iyield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Illinois 
for the fine work he has done in bringing 
this bill to the floor. The University of 
Texas finds itself-in the same situation 
as that outlined by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. MatrHews]. I think a 
great contribution can be made to this 
fine program by these universities. 

I think that the gentleman from Mi- 
nois is making it possible for them to do 
that. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman. 

I would like to say that this legislation 
applies to all nonprofit educational. in- 
stitutions. While the matter was called 
to our attention by the limitation placed 
by State laws on State-supported uni- 
versities, the legislation applies to all 
nonprofit educational institutions. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I join my distinguished 
colleague, Congressman Price, in urging 
the House to approve H. R. 12455. In 
expressing my views, I would like to 
quote briefly from the report of the Joint 
Committee on this bill at pages 2 and 3 
of the committee report: 

The Joint Committee believes that this 
legislation is necessary in order to encourage 
and make possible continuing and increas- 
ing contributions by nonprofit educational 
institutions in the atomic energy research 
and training program. Without this legis- 
lation, many State institutions might be 
forced to withdraw from the program or gis- 
continue their plans to obtain and operate 
research and training reactors. The Joint 
Committee believes that such institutions 
are in a position to make a tremendous con- 
tribution in this important field and believes 
that this legislation is therefore necessary. 

The Joint Committee recognized that the 
most acute problem is faced by State agen- 
cies because of provisions of State law which 
make it impossible for them to make pay- 
ments for liability insurance premiums. 

However the Joint Committee believed that 
the bill should apply to all nonprofit edu- 
cational institutions, including privately 
owned and sponsored nonprofit educational 
institutions, because such institutions are 
also participating in the program. It is 
recognized that the Commission is making 
educational grants to such institutions and 
it would seem inconsistent not to extend 
to them the same benefits as to State-owned 
agencies. The Joint Committee did not 
consider this to be a serious inroad in the 
coverage of the act and insofar as the in- 
surance companies are concerned. Nor does 
the committee regard it as a necessary 
precedent for other exclusions. 
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I am reading, Mr. Speaker, from the 
report of the committee that accom- 
panied the bill H. R. 13455. 

Mr. Speaker, without this bill many 
of our universities would not be able 
to participate in the atomic energy re- 
search and training program. There- 
fore, I join the gentleman from Illinois 
tMr. Price] in urging the House to ap- 
prove H. R. 13455. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that 
this legislation is retroactive to August 
30, 1954? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. What page is the 
gentleman reading from? 

Mr. GROSS. From the top of page 2 
of the bill. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. There is no retro- 
active payment. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. DURHAM]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to commend the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Price] and the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
for the outstanding and hard work they 
have done on these three measures which 
are before the House this afternoon for 
final action. Problems such as these 
require extensive hearings, and both gen- 
tlemen have been very patient in listen- 
ing to witnesses, as well as to representa- 
tives from the agency of the Govern- 
ment, and in bringing before the House 
sound measures which will promote our 
atomic energy program, not only here in 
America but in the friendly nations of 
the world as well. 

Congressman Price has spent many 
hours on what I regard as our basic 
problems in staying ahead of all other 
nations in the physical research world. 
Congressman HoLIFIELD has exercised 
sound judgment in the development of 
programs that will carry us on to higher 
achievements in the field of research. 
The measure which he is today han- 
dling is very far reaching and will 
carry out the intent and purpose of 
the 1954 act. 

I believe we all realize today that if 
we expect to carry forward basic re- 
search in this country and continue to 
make advances it is necessary that we 
depend on our colleges and universities 
for the indispensable human material to 
keep us in the forefront. It is to the 
colleges and universities that we must 
look in the future for research personnel. 

All three of these measures before the 
House today will, in my opinion, guar- 
antee to the American people the tools 
with which to continue our ever-growing 
scientific community. I firmly believe 
that the Congress can accept these meas- 
ures, so ably presented by Congressmen 
Price and HOLIFIELD, with complete con- 
fidence that they are in the best interest 
of our society and of our free-enterprise 
system, 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr, MEADER]. 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate the Joint Committee for 
bringing this legislation to the floor. 
The University of Michigan in my Con- 
gressional District has a very sizable 
atomic energy research program known 
as the Michigan Memorial Phoenix 
Project. 

The premiums that would have been 
required unless the law is amended as 
provided in H, R., 13455 would hamper 
and restrict very important research ac- 
tivities in the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. 

I am sure that all educational insti- 
tutions engaged in atomic energy re- 
search will commend the committee for 
what it has done in bringing this bill to 
the floor today. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on 
mapene the rules and passing the 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed, 


AMENDING THE ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
4165) to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 11 0. of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended by substituting a colon for the 
period at the end thereof and adding the 
following: “Provided, however, That as the 
term is used in subsection 170 1., it shall 
mean any such occurrence outside of the 
United States rather than within the United 
States.” 

Src. 2. Section 170 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 
sections: 

“l, The Commission is authorized until 
August 1, 1967, to enter into an agreement 
of indemnification with any person engaged 
in the design, development, construction, 
operation, repair, and maintenance or use 
of the nuclear-powered ship authorized by 
section 716 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
and designated the ‘nuclear ship Savannah.’ 
In any such agreement of indemnification 
the Commission may require such person to 
provide and maintain financial protection of 
such a type and in such amounts as the 
Commission shall determine to be appro- 
priate to cover public liability arising from a 
nuclear incident in connection with such 
design, development, construction, opera- 
tion, repair, maintenance or use and shall 
indemnify the person indemnified against 
such claims above the amount of the finan- 
cial protection required, in the maximum 
amount provided by subsection e. including 
the reasonable costs of investigating and 
settling claims and defending suits for dam- 
age.” 

Sec. 3. Section 170 e. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by de- 
leting the second sentence thereof and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “The 
Commission or any person indemnified may 
apply to the appropriate district court of the 
United States having venue in bankruptcy 
matters over the location of the nuclear in- 
cident, except that in the case of nuclear 
incidents caused by ships of the United 
States outside of the United States, the Com- 
mission or any person indemnified may apply 
to the appropriate district court of the United 
States having venue in bankruptcy matters 
over the location of the principal place of 
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business of the shipping company owning or 
operating the ship, and upon a showing that 
the public liability from a single nuclear in- 
cident will probably exceed the limit of 
liability imposed by this section, shall be 
entitled to such orders as may be appropriate 
for enforcement of the provisions of this sec- 
tion, including an order limiting the liability 
of the persons indemnified, orders staying the 
payment of claims and the execution of court 
judgments, orders apportioning the pay- 
ments to be made to claimants, orders per- 
mitting partial payments to be made before 
final determination of the total claims, and 
an order setting aside a part of the funds 
available for possible latent injuries not dis- 
covered until a later time.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, S. 1465 is 
an identical bill to the bill H. R. 13456 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, cs amended, to extend the provi- 
sions of the AEC Indemnity Act—the 
Price-Anderson Aĉt passed by the Con- 
gress last. year—to the nuclear ship 
Savannah, the United States first nu- 
clear-powered merchant ship now under 
construction near Camden, N. J. The 
ship is now covered by the indemnity 
provisions in the present act so long as 
it is within the continental limits of 
the United States, and this legislation is 
necessary only in order to cover its op- 
erations outside of the United States. 
The bill extends to the Savannah, the 
same type of coverage, and in the same 
amount, as provided by Public Law 85- 
256, the AEC Indemnity Act. 

The Joint Committee considered this 
matter at hearings on May 8, July 9, and 
July 17, 1958. Testimony was received 
from representatives of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. The committee also con- 
sidered S. 3106 referred to it by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. In summary, the 
Joint Committee decided that, for this 
first ship, it would be preferable to place 
administration of the indemnity pro- 
visions in the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion rather than in the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. The AEC has been study- 
ing problems of insurance and indemnity 
protection with respect to nuclear inci- 
dents for 3 or 4 years, and has had many 
studies of both reactor and insurance 
problems, and has had the benefit of a 
year of experience under the Price- 
Anderson Act. Therefore, for this first 
ship, it was considered advisable to place 
jurisdiction in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. However, as the committee 
report clearly states, this would not nec- 
essarily constitute a precedent for future 
ships. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
quote briefly from the comments of the 
Joint Committee at page 2 of the com- 
mittee’s report on this bill: 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
was advised of the possible indemnity prob- 
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lems arising out of construction and opera- 
tion of the nuclear ship Savannah, the nu- 
clear-powered merchant ship now under 
construction and scheduled to commence 
operation in 1960. In order to remove any 
possible roadblocks in the operation of the 
ship and in order to provide adequate pro- 
tection to the public, the Joint Committee 
recommends that the provisions of the AEC 
Indemnity Act be extended to cover this 
ship, and that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion administer the provisions of this bill 
in the same manner as the other provisions 
of the AEC Indemnity Act enacted by the 
Congress in 1957. 


Mr. Speaker, I therefore urge the 
House to approve H. R. 13456. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I join Mr. Price in urging 
the House to approve S. 4165, a bill to 
provide indemnity protection with re- 
spect to the nuclear ship Savannah. The 
Joint Committee gave this matter care- 
ful consideration, and this bill has the 
unanimous support of the Members of 
that committee, and the bill, S. 4165, 
passed the Senate yesterday. The bill 
merely extends the existing provisions of 
the AEC Indemnity Act to cover this 
ship in its operations both within and 
without the limits of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Joint 
Committee, I am very interested in the 
field of nuclear propulsion for merchant 
ships. The Savannah is the first nuclear- 
propelled merchant ship, and I hope that 
that there will soon be more, especially a 
nhuclear-propelled oil tanker. I believe 
that this bill should be enacted to pro- 
tect the equipment manufacturers, the 
operators of the ship, and members of 
the public. 

I therefore join Mr. Price in urging all 
Members of the House to approve S. 4165. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Are there any similar 
ships being built by foreign countries, 
and, if so, are we equally protected 
against loss by foreign ships? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. In reply to the 
gentleman from Iowa, I would say that 
to the best of our knowledge we do not 
know of any foreign country that, at the 
moment, is constructing a nuclear-pow- 
ered merchant ship. 

Mr. GROSS. Only ice breakers, in the 
case of Russia. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Russia is con- 
structing an icebreaker, and so are we. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I think the question 
asked by the gentleman from Iowa, how- 
ever, has brought up a matter that we 
are going to have to deal with in the 
future as some of these ships do get 
on the line, and even in nuclear-powered 
stations on land. There is a need for 
some international standardization in 
connection with these liability and in- 
demnity matters. The lack of that at 
the present time has a great deal of 
hampering effect on such things as the 
export of reactors and other atomic 
products. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

H. R. 13456 was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT OF 1938 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 12967) to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 with respect to 
the frequency of review of minimum 
wage rates established for Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 is amended 
by striking out the last sentence of sub- 
section (a) and inserting in leu thereof: 
“Minimum rates of wages established in 
accordance with this section which are not 
equal to the minimum wage rate prescribed 
in paragraph (1) of section 6 (a) shall be 
reviewed by such a committee once during 
each biennial period, beginning with the 
biennial period commencing July 1, 1958, 


‘except that the Secretary, in his discretion, 


may order an additional review during any- 
such biennial period.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

The question is on suspending the 
rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, H: R. 
12967 just passed by the House was 
made necessary by the provisions of 
Public Law 381 of the 84th Congress 
requiring annual reviews of wage rates 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Both industry and labor found the fre- 
quency of such review burdensome and 
unnecessarily expensive. This bill pro- 
vides for biennial review but also author- 
izes the Secretary of Labor to order 
additional reviews during the biennial 
period if conditions warrant. 

The Department of Labor recommends 
this bill and it is estimated the Govern- 
ment will save approximately $120,000 
of the $350,000 now required to conduct 
industry reviews. This, in these days 
seems almost infinitesimal but perhaps 
every little bit helps. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to this bill and its enaction into law will 
contribute to the feeling of our fellow 
citizens in Puerto Rico that the Congress 
is truly alert to their needs. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL 
RESOURCES 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (S. 3817) to provide a program for 
the discovery of the mineral reserves of 
the United States, its Territories, and 
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possessions by encouraging exploration 
for minerals, and for other purposes. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it is declared to 
be the policy of the Congress to stimulate 
exploration for minerals within the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions. 

SECTION 1. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and directed, in order to 
provide for discovery of additional domestic 
mineral reserves, to establish and maintain 
a program for exploration by private indus- 
try within the United States, its Territories, 
and possessions for such minerals, excluding 
organic fuels, as he shall from time to time 
designate, and to provide Federal financial 
assistance on a participating basis for that 


urpose. 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to carry out the 
purposes of this act, and subject to the pro- 
visions of this section, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to enter into exploration contracts 
with individuals, partnerships, corporations, 
or other legal entities which shall provide 
for such Federal financial participation as he 
deems in the national interest. Such con- 
tracts shall contain terms and conditions 
as the Secretary deems necessary and ap- 
propriate, including terms and conditions 
for the repayment of the Federal funds made 
available under any contract together with 
interest thereon, as a royalty on the value of 
the production from the area described in 
the contract. Interest shall be calculated 
from the date of the loan. Such interest 
shall be at rates which (1) are not less than 
the rates of interest which the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall determine the Depart- 
ment of the Interior would have to pay if it 
borrowed such funds from the Treasury of 
the United States, taking into consideration 
current average yields on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
with maturities comparable to the terms of 
the particular contracts involved and (2) 
plus 2 per centum per annum in lieu of re- 
covering the cost of administering the par- 
ticular contracts. 

(b) Royalty payments received under par- 
agraph (a) of this section shall be covered 
into the miscellaneous receipts of the Treas- 


(c) When in the opinion of the Secretary 
an analysis and evaluation of the results of 
the exploration project disclose that mineral 
production from the area covered by the 
contract may be possible he shall so certify 
within the time specified in the contract. 
Upon certification, payment of royalties shall 
be a charge against production for the full 
period specified in the contract or until the 
obligation has been discharged, but in no 
event shall such royalty payments continue 
for a period of more than 25 years from 
the date of contract. When the Secretary 
determines not to certify he shall promptly 
notify the contractor. When the Secretary 
deems it n and in the public interest, 
he may enter into royalty agreements to pro- 
vide for royalty payments in the same man- 
ner as though the project had been certified. 

(a) No provision of this act, nor any rule 
or regulation which may be issued by the 
Secretary shall be construed to require any 
production from the area described in the 
contract. 

(e) The Secretary shall establish and pro- 
mulgate such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the purpose of 
this act: Provided, however, That he may 
modify and adjust the terms and conditions 
of any contract to reduce the amount and 
term of any royalty payment when he shall 
determine that such action is necessary and 
in the public interest: Provided further, That 
no such single contract shall authorize Gov- 
ernment participation in excess of $250,000. 

(f) No funds shall be made available un- 
der this act unless the applicant shall furnish 
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evidence that funds from commercial sources 
are unavailable on reasonable terms. 

Sec. 3. As used in this act, the term “ex- 
ploration” means the search for new or un- 
explored deposits of minerals, including re- 
lated development work, within the United 
States, its Territories and possessions, wheth- 
er conducted from the surface or under- 
ground, using recognized and sound pro- 
cedures including standard geophysical and 
geochemical methods for obtaining minera- 
logical and geological information. 


Sec. 4. Departments and agencies of the- 


Government are hereby authorized to advise 
and assist the Secretary of the Interior, upon 
his request, in carrying out the provisions 
of this act and may expend their funds for 
such purposes, with or without reimburse- 
ment, in accordance with such agreements 
as may be necessary. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to present to the Con- 
gress, through the President, on March 1 and 
September 1 of each year, a report containing 
a review and evaluation of the operations of 
the programs authorized in this act, to- 
gether with his recommendations regarding 
the need for the continuation of the pro- 
grams and such amendments to this act as 
he deems to be desirable. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, from any funds in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bill to create in 
the Department of the Interior an 
agency that has been known in the past 
as DMEA, Defense Minerals Explora- 
tion Administration. It was originally 
set up under the ODM of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, and has been 
carried on under that authority up until 
July 1, 1958. Now, unless this bill is 
passed permitting this agency to con- 
tinue in the Department of the Interior, 
it will expire. The reason for it in the 
first instance was to work out a part- 
nership agreement to assist private in- 
dustry in searching for and finding those 
minerals that we know as strategic min- 
erals and metals, necessary to our econ- 
omy and certainly necéssary to our de- 
fense. 

This bill simply takes out of the ODM 
that same organization and puts it into 
the Department of the Interior. It vests 
the Secretary of the Interior with dis- 
cretionary power to participate in these 
mining operations, with a certain limi- 
tation; and to carry on this program as 
it has been carried on in the past, with 
the exception that in the future it will 
not be limited to strategic minerals and 
metals as outlined by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization but may be employed 
in regard to other minerals and metals. 
It will be within the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior to handle the 
matter and it is felt that that should be 
allowed. 

The main need for this sort of thing 
is simply that we in this country have a 
serious shortage in the production of 
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many strategic minerals and metals, 
mainly because those minerals and met- 
als that were easy to get to or of which 
there were large ore bodies have simply 
been used up, and now you have to go 
further, you have to spend more money, 
you have to do more work, and it is not 
as inviting to private industry as it used 
to be, because they can put their money 
into other endeavors that will furnish 
them a greater return. 

These minerals and metals are impor- 
tant to this country not only from the 
economic standpoint but from the de- 
fense standpoint, and certainly now 
with our advent into the space age it is 
highly necessary that the program be 
continued. That is the reason this bill 
has been introduced. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. As I understand, this 
agency or administration is being relo- 
cated from ODM to the Department of 
the Interior; is that correct? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is ex- 
actly right. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman saying 
to the House that in this relocation or 
transfer there will no augmented 
staff, that the staff remain the same, 
that they are not going to add more em- 
ployees, as has often been the case? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
let me say this to the gentleman from 
Iowa. A portion of the staff that has 
been in ODM, as I understand, has been 
released in contemplation of the discon- 
tinuance of these duties by ODM. The 
staff that has been employed in carrying 
out this program will probably be the 
same, but there is an amendment that 
we put into this bill that I think will 
please the gentleman from Iowa. Let 
me point this out: Appropriations have 
to be approved by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to carry on this work, any- 
way. That is one safeguard. But the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs put in an amendment requiring a 
report on March 1 and on September 1 
of each year; so that the Congress could 
keep a continuing watch on this type of 
program and avoid the very thing that 
the gentleman from Iowa, and rightfully 
so, is disturbed about. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
gentleman’s committee will look for the 
reports and see that this does not result 
in additional employees and in upgrad- 
ing of employees. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I assure the 
gentleman that if my people choose to 
return me here, I shall be very happy 
to watch out for it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to ask the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas if there is any connection 
between this bill—I note that it bears 
Senate number—and the action taken 
by the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs covering a 1-year special pro- 
gram for the purchase of copper? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. No. This bill 
is not the incentive-payment bill. May 
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I say to the gentleman that as originally 
proposed this bill was a section of the 
bill proposed by the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to the mining in- 
dustry. But we felt, and the committee 
in the other body also felt that it was 
better to separate these matters so that 
they could be handled separately and 
the House could work its will upon them. 

Mr, BAILEY. I thank the gentleman 
for the information. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
DMEA program has been one of the 
soundest programs to assist the small- 
mines industry in this country and to 
help assure continuous and expanding 
exploration and discovery to keep pace 
with our growing needs and demands. 
Other legislation pending is vital to off- 
set current depressed metal prices but 
the long-term problem of developing ore 
reserves and locating and discovering 
new ore bodies is met with this bill. 

To demonstrate the value of the de- 
fense minerals exploration program in 
small camps the production in the small 
town of Philipsburg, Mont.—population 
1,048—is 75 percent from reserves dis- 
covered during the course of contracts 
between the DMEA and small mining 
operators in the district. 

This bill making the DMEA a perma- 
nent agency and making it a part of 
the Interior Department is sound legis- 
lation, based on sound business prin- 
ciples. It will lead to the discovery of 
untold treasure in the mining areas of 
this country and through royalties on 
these discoveries the entire cost of the 
program will be returned to the Govern- 
ment. I urge the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill. 


The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ALASKA INTERNATIONAL RAIL 
AND HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (S. 2933) to extend the life 
of the Alaska International Rail and 
Highway Commission and to increase 
its authorization. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 3 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish an 
Alaska International Rail and Highway Com- 
mission,” approved August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 
888; 48 U.S. C. 338), as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: “The Commission is 
authorized to cooperate with the officials of 
the Dominion of Canada and of the Proy- 
inces of British Columbia and Alberta and 
with any commission or similar body ap- 
pointed for such p by the Dominion 
of Canada or the Provinces of British Colum- 
bia or Alberta. The Secretary of State shall, 
at the request of the Commission, arrange 
for meetings with such officials and with 
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such commissions or similar bodies of the 
Dominion of Canada or the Provinces of 
British Columbia and Alberta.” 

(b) Section 7 of such act is amended by 
striking out “not later than 2 years after the 
date of enactment of this act” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “at the earliest practicable 
time, but in no event later than February 1, 
1960." Section 7 is further amended by 
striking out the last sentence thereof which 
reads as follows: “The Commission shall 
cease to exist, and all authority conferred by 
this act shall terminate, 30 days after the 
date of submission of the final report,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof: “The Commission 
shall cease to exist for all intents and pur- 
poses, and all authority conferred by this act 
shall and does terminate 30 days after the 
date of the submission of the final report or 
on March 1, 1960, whichever date occurs 
first.” 

(c) Section 8 of such act is amended by 
striking out “$75,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$300,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second so that we may have an 
explanation of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill would extend the life 
of the Alaska International Rail and 
Highway Commission and increase its 
authorization. 

The Commission was created in 1956. 
The proposal before us now would en- 
able the Commission to carry out the 
directions that were received at that 
time, namely, to make a thorough and 
complete study of the need for addi- 
tional highway and rail transportation 
facilities connecting the continental 
United States with Central Alaska; to 
determine amo=g other things economic 
and military advantages, the most 
feasible and direct routes with relation 
to the economic benefits to the United 
States, Canada, and Alaska, and finally, 
the most feasible routes connecting 
coastal ports and cities to those facilities. 

Those responsibilities are very sub- 
stantial. The Commission asked that 
its life be continued to permit this sur- 
vey, that it be granted 18 months to com- 
plete the work, and that it have a con- 
tinued appropriation of $300,000, which 
would include the original $75,000 ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. How much money has 
been expended on this project previ- 
ously? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. On this 
specific project? 

Mr. GROSS. In relation to the rail- 
road lines and highways, by any com- 
mission. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. There 
have been during the last 24 years I 
believe 4 investigations, some of them 
semimilitary in character, but in each 
instance the investigation was to deter- 
mine the engineering feasibility of build- 
ing highways, and so forth. We have 
now arrived at the point where we know 
these things. Now it must be determined 
whether there is the economic feasibility, 
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if the various commodities are available 
in sufficient supply to warrant the in- 
vestment in these transportation facili- 
ties. 

Mr.GROSS. Was that not taken into 
consideration in previous surveys that 
have been made? How much money is 
to be spent, and when is this thing going 
to come to an end? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. The ma- 
terial we have from these previous sur- 
veys of course will be utilized and is being 
utilized by the Commission. We now 
know from these surveys about the engi- 
neering feasibility of these projects. 
Whether these previous studies were in- 
complete or failed to live up to the man- 
date of Congress I do not know, but they 
did not go into the economic feasibility. 
As we know, in every project, whether 
it is deepening a river or something else, 
an important matter to be considered is 
the economic feasibility: In other words, 
is the investment by private capital or 
Government justified in the light of the 
probable use of the facility? 

Mr. GROSS. This provides for an ap- 
propriation of $387,500, does it not? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. No. The 
amount was reduced to $300,000. I 
might add that that included the origi- 
nal $75,000. It is $225,000 in new money. 

I might explain that this is not going 
to be a haven for a great many seekers 
of jobs, because the bulk of the new 
money will be used for the survey. The 
survey will be made by an outside agency 
under contract. There are about 18 pro- 
posals now under consideration by the 
Commission. 

May I add further that the Commis- 
sion represents both the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope this will come 
to an end when the 18 months expire. 
I believe that is the termination point 
when the Commission proposes to wind 
up its affairs. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I will 
assure the gentleman from Iowa that 
the very small part I may have, and 
I am a member of the Commission, will 
be dedicated to completing the work 
within the time specified in this bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to announce for the information 
of the membership that I am putting 
on the program the following: H. R. 
9020, which is on the whip notice and 
the bill, S. 607, relating to retirement, 
clerical assistants and free mailing priv- 
ileges to former Presidents of the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER. The question is: Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The bill, H. R. 9856, was laid on the 
table. 


KLAMATH INDIAN TRIBE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
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3051) to amend the act terminating 
Federal supervision over the Klamath 
Indian Tribe by providing in the alter- 
native for private or Federal acquisition 
of the part of the tribal forest that must 
be sold, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of August 
13, 1954 (68 Stat. 718), is amended by add- 
ing a new section 28 as follows: 

“Src. 28. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 5 and 6 of the act of August 13, 
1954 (68 Stat. 718), and all acts amenda- 
tory thereof— 

“(a) The tribal lands that comprise the 
Klamath Indian Forest, and the tribal lands 
that comprise the Klamath Marsh, shall be 
designated by the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, jointly. 

“(b) The portion of the Klamath Indian 
Forest that is selected for sale pursuant to 
subsection 5 (a) (3) of this act to pay mem- 
bers who withdraw from the tribe shall be 
offered for sale by the Secretary of the In- 
terior in appropriate units, on the basis of 
competitive bids, to any purchaser or pur- 
chasers who agree to manage the forest 
lands as far as practicable so as to furnish 
a continuous supply of timber according to 
plans to be prepared and submitted by them 
for approval and inclusion in the convey- 
ancing instruments in accordance with 
specifications and requirements referred to 
in the invitations for bids: Provided, That no 
sale shall be for a price that is less than the 
realization value of the units involved deter- 
mined as provided in subsection (c) of this 
section. The terms and conditions of the 
sales shall be prescribed by the Secretary. 
The specifications and minimum require- 
ments to be included in the invitations for 
bids, and the determination of appropriate 
units for sale, shall be developed and made 
jointly by the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Such plans 
when prepared by the purchaser shall in- 
clude provisions for the conservation of soil 
and water resources as well as for the man- 
agement of the timber resources. Such 
plans shall be satisfactory to and have the 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture as 
complying with the minimum standards in- 
cluded in said specifications and require- 
ments before the prospective purchaser shall 
be entitled to have his bid considered by 
the Secretary of the Interior and the failure 
on the part of the purchaser to prepare and 
submit a satisfactory plan to the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall constitute grounds for 
rejection of such bid. Such plans shall be 
incorporated as conditions in the convey- 
ancing instruments executed by the Secre- 
tary and shall be binding on the grantee 
and all successors in interest. The con- 
veyancing instruments shall provide for a 
forfeiture and a reversion of title to the 
lands to the United States, not in trust for 
or subject to Indian use, in the event of a 
breach of such conditions. The purchase 
price paid by the grantee shall be deemed 
to represent the full appraised fair market 
value of the lands, undiminished by the 
right of reversion retained by the United 
States in a nontrust status, and the reten- 
tion of such right of reversion shall not be 
the basis for any claim against the United 
States. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
be responsible for enforcing such conditions. 
Upon any reversion of title pursuant to this 
subsection, the lands shall become national 
forest lands subject to the laws that are 
applicable to land acquired pursuant to the 
Act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), as 
amended. 

“(c) Within 60 days after this section 
becomes effective the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall contract by negotiation with 
three qualified appraisers or three qualified 
appraisal organizations for a review of the 
appraisal approved by the Secretary pur- 
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suant to subsection 5 (a) (2) of this act, 
as amended. In such review full considera- 
tion shall be given to all reasonably ascer- 
tainable elements of land, forest, and min- 
eral values. Not less than 30 days before ex- 
ecuting such contracts the Secretary shall 
notify the chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs and the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of the names and 
addresses of the appraisers selected. The 
cost of the appraisal review shall be paid 
from tribal funds which are hereby made 
available for such purpose, subject to full 
reimbursement by the United States, and the 
appropriation of funds for that purpose is 
hereby authorized. Upon the basis of a re- 
view of the appraisal heretofore made of the 
forest units and marsh lands involved and 
such other materials as may be readily 
available, including additional market data 
since the date of the prior approval, but 
without making any new and independent 
appraisal, each appraiser shall estimate the 
fair market value of such forest units and 
marsh lands as if they had been offered for 
sale on a competitive market without limi- 
tation on use during the interval between 
the adjournment of the 85th Congress and 
the termination date specified in subsection 
6 (b) of this act, as amended. This value 
shall be known as the realization value. If 
the three appraisers are not able to agree on 
the realization value of such forest units 
and marsh lands, then such realization 
values shall be determined by averaging the 
values estimated by each appraiser. The 
Secretary shall report such realization values 
to the chairman of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs not later than 
January 15, 1959. No sale of forest units 
that comprise the Klamath Indian forest 
designated pursuant to subsection 28 (a) 
shall be made under the provisions of this 
act prior to April 1, 1959. 

“(d) If all of the forest units offered for 
sale in accordance with subsection (b) of 
this section are not sold before July 1, 1961, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall publish 
in the Federal Register a proclamation tak- 
ing title in the name of the United States 
to as many of the unsold units or parts 
thereof as have, together with the Klamath 
Marsh lands acquired pursuant to subsec- 
tion (f) of the section, an aggregate realiza- 
tion value of not to exceed $90 million, 
which shall be the maximum amount pay- 
able for lands acquired by the United States 
pursuant to this act. Compensation for the 
forest lands so taken shall be for the realiza- 
tion value of the lands determined as pro- 
vided in subsection (c) of this section, un- 
less a different amount is provided by law 
enacted prior to the proclamation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Appropriation of 
funds for that purpose is hereby authorized. 
Payment shall be made as soon as possible 
after the proclamation of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Such lands shall become na- 
tional forest lands subject to the laws that 
are applicable to lands acquired pursuant to 
the Act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), as 
amended. Any of the forest units that are 
offered for sale and that are not sold or 
taken pursuant to subsection (b) or (d) of 
this section shall be subject to sale without 
limitation on use in accordance with the 
provisions of section 5 of this act. 

“(e) If at any time any of the tribal lands 
that comprise the Klamath Indian Forest and 
that are retained by the tribe are offered for 
sale other than to members of the tribe, such 
lands shall first be offered for sale to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who shall be given a 
period of 12 months after the date of each 
such offer within which to purchase such 
lands. No such lands shall be sold at a price 
below the price at which they have been 
offered for sale to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and if such lands are reoffered for sale 
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they shall first be reoffered to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is hereby authorized to purchase such lands 
subject to such terms and conditions as to 
the use thereof as he may deem appropriate, 
and any lands so acquired shall thereupon 
become national forest lands subject to the 
laws that are applicable to lands acquired 
pursuant to the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 
961), as amended. 

“(f) The lands that comprise the Klamath 
Marsh shall be a part of the property selected 
for sale pursuant to subsection 5 (a) (3) of 
this act to pay members who withdraw from 
the tribe. Title to such lands is hereby taken 
in the name of the United States, effective 
July 1, 1961. Such lands are designated as 
the Klamath Forest National Wildlife Refuge, 
which shall be administered in accordance 
with the law applicable to areas acquired pur- 
suant to section 4 of the act of March 16, 
1934 (48 Stat. 451), as amended or supple- 
mented. Compensation for said taking shall 
be the realization value of the lands deter- 
mined in accordance with subsection (c) of 
this section, and shall be paid out of funds 
in the Treasury of the United States, which 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
that purpose. 

“(g) Any person whose name appears on 
the final roll of the tribe, and who has since 
December 31, 1956, continuously resided on 
any lands taken by the United States by sub- 
sections (d) and (f) of this section, shall 
be entitled to occupy and use as a homesite 
for his lifetime a reasonable acreage of such 
lands, as determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, subject to such regulations as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may issue to safe- 
guard the administration of the national 
forest and as the Secretary of the Interior 
may issue to safeguard the administration 
of the Klamath Forest National Wildlife 
Refuge. 

“(h) If title to any of the lands compris- 
ing the Klamath Indian Forest is taken by 
the United States, the administration of any 
outstanding timber sales contracts thereon 
entered into by the Secretary of the Interior 
as trustee for the Klamath Indians shall be 
administered by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“(i) All sales of tribal lands pursuant to 
subsection (b) of this section or pursuant 
to section 5 of this act on which roads are 
located shall be made subject to the right 
of the United States and its assigns to main- 
tain and use such roads.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the act of August 13, 
1954, is amended by adding thereto a new 
sentence reading thus: “Property which this 
section makes subject to inheritance or be- 
quest and which is inherited or bequeathed 
after August 13, 1954, and prior to the trans- 
fer of title to tribal property as provided in 
section 6 of this act shall not be subject to 
State or Federal inheritance, estate, legacy, 
or succession taxes.” 

Sec, 3. No funds distributed pursuant to 
section 5 of the act of August 13, 1954, as 
amended, to members who withdraw from the 
tribe shall be paid to any person as compen- 
sation for services pertaining to the enact- 
ment of said act or amendments thereto and 
any person making or receiving such pay- 
ments shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be imprisoned for not more than 6 
months and fined not more than $500. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior is 
directed to terminate the contract between 
him and the management specialists by giv- 
ing immediately the 60-day notice required 
by paragraph 18 of such contract. When the 
contract is terminated, all of the functions of 
the management specialists under section 5 
of the act of August 13, 1954, as amended, 
shall be performed by the Secretary. 

Sec. 5. Nothing in this act shall in any way 
modify or repeal the provisions of subsection 
5 (a) of the act of August 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 
718), as amended, providing for and requiring 
members of the Klamath Tribe to elect to 
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withdraw from or remain in the tribe, follow- 
ing review of the appraisal of the tribal prop- 
erty. 

Sec. 6. The first proviso of subsection 5 (a) 
(3) of the act of August 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 
718), relating to distributions in $200,000 in- 
stallments, is repealed. 

SEC. 7. The second proviso of subsection 5 
(a) (3) of said act, as amended, relating to 
Indian preference rights, is further amended 
by deleting “any individual Indian purchaser 
may apply toward the purchase price all or 
any part of the sum due him from the con- 
version of his interest in tribal property” and 
by inserting in lieu thereof “any individual 
Indian purchaser who has elected to with- 
draw from the tribe may apply toward the 
purchase price up to 100 percent of the 
amount estimated by the Secretary to be due 
him from the sale or taking of forest and 
marsh lands pursuant to subsections 28 (b), 
28 (d), and 28 (f) of this act, and up to 75 
percent of the amount estimated by the Sec- 
retary to be due him from the conversion 
of his interest in other tribal property.” 

Src. 8. The act of August 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 
718), is amended by adding at the end of 
subsection 5 (a) (5) the following sen- 
tence: “If no plan that is satisfactory both 
to the members who elect to remain in the 
tribe and to the Secretary has been prepared 
6 months before the time limit provided in 
subsection 6 (b) of this act, as amended, the 
Secretary shall adopt a plan for managing 
the tribal property, subject to the provisions 
of section 15 of this act, as amended." 

Sec. 9. Except as provided below the provi- 
sions of the act of August 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 
718), as amended, shall not apply to ceme- 
teries within the reservation. The Secretary 
is hereby authorized and directed to transfer 
title to such properties to any organization 
authorized by the tribe and approved by hinr. 
In the event such an organization is not 
formed by the tribe within 18 months follow- 
ing enactment of this act, the Secretary is 
directed to perfect the organization of a 
nonprofit entity empowered to accept title 
and maintain said cemeteries, any costs in- 
volved to be subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 (b) of said act of August 13, 1954, as 
amended. 

Sec. 10. Subsection (b) of section 6 of the 
act of August 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 718), as 
amended, is further amended by striking 
out “6 years” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“7 years.” 

Sec. 11. Subsection 8 (b) of the act of Au- 
gust 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 718), as amended, is 
further amended by changing the colon to 
a period and by deleting the following lan- 
guage: “Provided, That the provisions of this 
subsection shall not apply to subsurface 
rights in such lands, and the Secretary is 
directed to transfer such subsurface rights 
to one or more trustees designated by him 
for management for a period not less than 
10 years.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
sidering the legislation now before the 
House, it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the purposes of the bill and 
to consider somewhat the background 
that causes this measure to be here today. 
The principal purposes of this bill, as 
amended, are to provide for a review of 
the appraisal of the real property as- 
sets of the Klamath Indian Tribe here- 
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tofore made under the Klamath Ter- 
mination Act of August 3, 1954. Second, 
to provide with more certainty and 
clarity than the law now does the price 
at which and the conditions under which 
those assets which must be disposed of 
to reimburse withdrawing members of 
the tribe shall be offered for sale. Third, 
to assure continued management of the 
Klamath Forest so as to yield a con- 
tinuous supply of timber during the 
years to come. Fourth, to provide for 
Federal acquisition of the Klamath 
Marsh as a wildlife refuge. And, last, 
to provide for Federal acquisition of such 
of the Klamath Forest units as are not 
retained by the tribe or purchased by 
private parties. 

The act which we are amending was 
approved on August 13, 1954, and its 
purpose was to permit Federal with- 
drawal for those of the Klamath Indian 
Tribe who wished to get out from under 
Federal supervision and to make divi- 
sion of the property; to make possible 
the necessary payments to those Indians 
who wish to withdraw from the tribe; 
and also to make it possible to retain 
in the ownership of the tribe the prop- 
erty of those who wish to remain in the 
tribe organization. 

We have run into a great deal of 
trouble because we were unable to fore- 
see the many difficulties that would arise 
in this enormous program. This is 1 
of the 2 more unfortunate tribes for 
which termination was decided as a 
possible alternative to our care over In- 
dians who have from the beginning of 
our national existence been considered 
as wards of the United States Govern- 
ment. The first of the two tribes con- 
sidered for termination has been the 
Menominee ana we have fairly well 
taken care of their program. The sec- 
ond is the Klamath Indian Tribe. This 
is a wealthy tribe. This is an advanced 
tribe. Because this tribe possesses a 
great deal of wealth it has been neces- 
sary that we provide for an equitable 
division of their property. We provided 
in the original law that there would be 
an appraisal of all tribal property and 
we would give each member of the tribe 
an opportunity to withdraw from the 
tribe and get his share; or, to stay with- 
in the organization, and have his prop- 
erty considered held in joint ownership. 
Also, we have provided a procedure by 
which we can determine and select a 
portion of the tribal property which, if 
sold or transferred, would provide suffi- 
cient funds to pay withdrawing members 
in cash. 

We also caused a master plan to be 
prepared by direction of the Secretary. 
In providing this, we provided for the 
employment of three specialist land 
managers. They have been working on 
this program ever since their appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of the Interior. 
We now find ourselves in a position 
where it appears that there are more 
withdrawing members than was expect- 
ed. It is necessary to make disposition 
of more of the property than was origi- 
nally intended for the purpose of secur- 
ing cash. It is only justice that the In- 
dians should receive every cent that is 
coming to them and that they should not 
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be in a position of having to be the bene- 
ficiaries of the forced sale. This amend- 
ment that we propose today provides 
that if the property which is mostly in 
the form of valuable timber is not sold 
to private industry by a certain date, 
then such property will be taken over by 
public ownership, to be made a part of 
the Forest Service lands of the United 
States. 

We have endeavored to provide that 
there shall be used a method of harvest- 
ing the timber which will protect the 
natural resource values which we have in 
that area. Accordingly, instead of pro- 
viding for a sustained yield program, 
which by the way, does not mean every- 
thing that it seemingly does to many of 
the public, we are using the wording pro- 
vided in the Forest Service law. That 
is, we provide for a continuous sale of 
timber in those areas where the timber 
can be harvested orderly and thus pro- 
tect all of the timber values. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado has again expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF]. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, this leg- 
islation was transmitted to Congress on 
January 13, 1958, by the Secretary of the 
Interior, Hon. Fred A, Seaton. In his 
letter Mr. Seaton said: 

The purpose of the bill is to assure the 
continued sustained-yield management of 
the part of the Klamath Indian Forest that 
must be sold in order to pay the members 
who withdraw from the tribe, and at the 
same time make certain that the Indians 
receive the fair market value of the part of 
the forest this is sold. 


In the bill as it passed the other body 
there are three places where the term 
“sustained yield” is used. When Mr. 
Hatfield Chilson, Under Secretary of the 
Interior, testified before the House In- 
terior Committee in support of the bill 
he said: 

The two basic objectives that will be ac- 
complished by this bill are: (1) preservation 
of the Klamath Forest by assuring its man- 
agement on a sustained-yield basis; and (2) 
assurance that the Indians will receive the 
fair market value of the part of the Klamath 
Forest that is sold to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act. 


The Senate report on S. 3051 declares: 

The primary purpose of S. 3051 is to pro- 
vide for the continued sustained-yield man- 
agement of that part of the Klamath Indian 
Forest which must be sold to pay the tribal 
members who withdraw from the tribe, and 
at the same time make certain that the 
Indians receive the fair market value of the 
part of the forest that is sold. 


In spite of this constant reiteration 
that the primary objective of the legis- 
lation is continued sustained yield the 
three references to sustained yield in the 
bill have been stricken and the provi- 
sion substituted that would require man- 
agement of the lands as far as practica- 
ble so as “to furnish a continuous sup- 
ply of timber.” 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL] has helped explain this some- 
what and the committee has explained 
in the House report that the words “to 
furnish a continuous supply of timber” 
were taken verbatim from the 1897 act 
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which has been the “guiding conserva- 
tion principle under which the national 
forests have been managed since 1897.” 
And as pointed out in the Senate re- 
port “the entire national forest system 
has been in sustained yield manage- 
ment since 1897.” 

The reason given by the committee 
in the report that the words “to fur- 
nish a continuous supply” were used is 
so that there will not be imposed more 
stringent requirements on the manage- 
ment of these lands than other national 
forest areas. 

I would like to inquire of the gentle- 
man if there is intention to impose less 
stringent requirements than on other 
national forest lands. 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is not the in- 
tention of this. The intention is to pro- 
vide that in those areas where you can 
operate under a sustained yield—there 
is a part of this where that would be 
impossible—we provide for the harvest- 
ing of the timber that is ready to har- 
vest so that the Indians themselves may 
receive the benefits. In those areas 
where you can carry on a timber op- 
eration, keep going continuously as the 
Forest Service endeavors to do under 
this law, then we intend that Forest 
Service practices shall apply to this op- 
eration. 

Mr, METCALF. Would it be right to 
say that you want to impose on this 
land the same requirements as all 
other national forest lands? 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is correct. 

Mr. METCALF. And when you say 
you want “to cover the scientific man- 
agement in perpetuity,” that means that 
you want to have a balance between the 
annual growth and the annual harvest 
insofar as it is possible and do that 
in perpetuity? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the gentle- 
man and thank the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. Savior) for yielding 
to me so that I could make this in- 
quiry. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted that the 
gentleman from Montana (Mr. METCALF] 
asked the question he did, because I 
think it will do a great deal to clear up 
questions in the minds not only of Mem- 
bers of Congress but many other people 
in the country who are interested in 
what happens to the Klamath Forest. 
These lands will be held to the same 
standards of all our national forests. 

One of the principal things this bill 
Goes, and one of the principal reasons 
why it should be enacted into law, is that 
it provides that the Klamath Marsh, 
which is a part of the Klamath Forest, 
shall be defined, its boundaries shall be 
fixed by the Secertary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of the Interior; that 
it shall become a part of the property 
that is managed by the Department of 
Fish and Wildlife of the Department of 
Interior and shall be administered as the 
Klamath Forest Wildlife Refuge. This 
is enough to merit the Members of Con- 
gress voting for this bill. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. BERRY]. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, this is not 
an Indian bill we are considering to- 
day—it is a conservation bill. A conser- 
vation bill authorized at the expense of 
the Klamath Indians. 

The history back of this legislation is 
briefiy this: For 40 years the Indian 
people of the Klamath Indian Reserva- 
tion have been repeating the cry of Pat- 
rick Henry to “give me liberty.” The 
83d Congress attempted to do just that 
and passed 68 Stat. 718, which provided 
for a sale of the timberlands on the 
reservation to make distribution of the 
assets of the tribe to those members of 
the tribe who wished to withdraw from 
tribal ownership. In order to obtain the 
best price possible for the Indian people 
the law provided for sale of the timber- 
lands in reasonably small tracts. The 
purpose being to provide more spirited 
bidding and greater revenues for the 
Indians. 

This would have been good except for 
two things; first, the conservationist 
groups became alarmed that by selling 
the timber without cutting restrictions 
the forests would be “clear cut” and 
great damage would be done to a large 
forest area. Secondly, there is on this 
reservation a great marsh, the famous 
Klamath Marsh, which is a very fine 
nesting place for waterfowl and the most 
valuable flyway along the west coast. 
This marsh is fed and sustained by 
waters seeping down the mountainsides 
through the underbrush and timber 
cover, gradually feeding it with water 
throughout the year. 

Conservationists envisioned that a 
clear cutting of the timber would result 
in waters rushing down the mountain- 
side and into the rivers, destroying or at 
least reducing the value of the marsh for 
wildlife. 

The result has been a compromise be- 
tween the conservationists and the De- 
partment of Interior which provides 
that this reservation property shall be 
sold—not at market price nor at mar- 
ket value, but at what is called a reali- 
zation value. 

Instead of the timber being sold for 
the best possible cash price, it will be 
offered for sale in large units. Before 
a prospective purchaser can place a bid 
on the property he must submit a plan 
of cutting the timber on a sustained 
yield basis. If his plan is approved he 
is permitted to bid. If his bid is success- 
ful he pays cash for his purchase but— 
if, down through the years he fails to 
strictly comply with his cutting program 
to the full satisfaction of some Govern- 
ment forester assigned to that area, title 
to the property reverts to the United 
States and he is out. 

The bill further provides that in the 
event no private enterpriser is enter- 
prising enough to risk his cash in such 
a Government controlled venture, that 
then the land shall be sold to the United 
States Government at the so-called 
realization price and be placed in the 
national forest. Those of us who are 
opposed to Government ownership, par- 
ticularly Government purchase of pri- 
vate property for use and control by the 
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Federal Government, are reluctant to 
go along with this provision. 

But, Mr. Speaker, that I could over- 
look except for one thing. Who pays for 
this conservation program? Who pays 
the difference between the cash value 
of this land and this forest, and the so- 
called realization value? Is it the people 
who benefit from having a fine stand of 
sustained timber on this land? Is it the 
people of Oregon or the people of the 
United States generally? No—Mr. 
Speaker, it is the Indians of the Kla- 
math Reservation and no one else. 

This is the price they are asked to pay 
for their freedom. 

When it comes to the marshland, 
much of which is desired by the ranchers 
and stockmen who are members of the 
tribe and who want to use their settle- 
ment moneys to purchase some of this 
land for their cattle operations, are they 
permitted to buy their own lands from 
the tribe? 

They are not. The bill provides that 
the Federal Government shall purchase 
all of these lands at the appraised reali- 
zation value and it be turned over to the 
Division of Fish and Wildlife to be 
maintained for conservation purposes. 

Does anyone imagine that this pro- 
vision was placed in the bill at the re- 
quest of the Klamath Indians? Cer- 
tainly it was not. This is probably the 
first instance in history where public 
property is not even offered for sale to 
the highest bidder. It is probably the 
only instance where property is taken 
from individual and tribal owners with- 
out thought or consideration of due 
process. The owners are given no right 
of appeal to any court. The Congress 
simply says “You people are wards of 
the Federal Government and as such we 
set the value—not the cash value, but 
the realization value—on your property.” 

No, Mr. Speaker; who pays for this 
finest of all waterfowl nesting grounds 
on the west coast? Who pays for this 
wonderful flyway? Is it the sportsmen 
who benefit, is it the people of the Nation 
generally? No, it is the Klamath In- 
dians. 

I do not think there is anyone who 
opposes maintaining this marsh for 
wildlife. I do not think there is anyone 
who opposes proper conservation prac- 
tices in the maintaining of this forest— 
but there are many of us who oppose 
taking it away from the Indians with- 
out paying them the actual value of their 
property and that value is the difference 
between the appraised or realization 
price and the price it would bring if sold 
on the open market without restrictions. 

There is another interesting complica- 
tion in this whole matter. Several years 
ago the Bureau of Reclamation made a 
survey of the water storage potential on 
this reservation. They reported four 
very good dam sites on this area. Dam 
sites for power and water on the west 
coast are becoming limited and are a 
valuable asset to the area. This value 
will be lumped in and the Indians will 
receive nothing for it, 

I indicated at the outset that this is 
not an Indian bill. It is a conservation 
bill with the Indians being required to 
pay the difference between the sale value 
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of their land and property without re- 
strictions and the fire-sale value, called 
“realization” value. 

This is the price the Indians of this 
reservation are required to pay for their 
freedom from Government regulation 
and control. Possibly it is worth it to 
them, but in my book the price comes 
pretty high. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. ULLMAN]. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lems facing the Klamath Indian Tribe 
in Oregon have been actively before the 
Congress since 1954. The legislation be- 
fore the House today is an honest at- 
tempt to permanently dispose of these 
recurring problems. It is a joint at- 
tempt which has the support not only 
of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs which has reported out 
this bill, but also by the Department. of 
the Interior which actively supports this 
measure. 

The urgency of S. 3051 arises from the 
fact that the 1954 Termination Act cre- 
ated many unforeseen complications of 
a grave and far-reaching nature. These 
complications affect not only the Indians 
who are directly involved, but also the 
the reservation lands and the entire 
future of the timber resources found on 
the reservation lands and the entire 
economy of the Klamath Basin. 

The Klamath Indian Reservation 
lands consist of 861,125 acres, of which 
approximately 665,000 acres are classed 
as commercial timberland. Included in 
this timbered area are some of the finest 
stands of ponderosa pine to be found 
anywhere in the world. In addition, the 
reservation contains 15,967. acres of 
marshland which is a major wildlife 
habitat. 

Clearly then, the reservation lands 
provide one of the great natural re- 
source areas still remaining in this coun- 
try. The effect of the 1954 Termination 
Act on these resources would have been 
disastrous. It would have dismembered 
the whole reservation, with no restric- 
tions on timber cutting and no thought 
as to the effect on the economy of the 
area. “Clear cutting” of the timberlands 
would have been the inevitable result 
and, thus, one of America’s outstanding 
resources would have been destroyed. 

Mr. Speaker, last year Congress wisely 
enacted stop-gap legislation to delay the 
sale of reservation lands for 1 year in 
order to give to the Department of In- 
terior and Congress an opportunity to 
formulate a program which would pro- 
vide a permanent solution to this com- 
plex problem, Such a program is pre- 
sented today in the form of S. 3051 as 
amended by the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. Under the 
provisions of this bill sales to private 
bidders will be allowed. The valuable 
timberlands will be divided into approx- 
imately 10 tracts which will be sold sub- 
ject to restrictions which will insure 
scientific timber management. Any of 
these tracts which are not purchased by 
private interests will be acquired by the 
Federal Government at a price that will 
insure adequate compensation for tribal 
members. Fringe areas suitable for 
grazing and farming will be sold to pri- 
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vate bidders, with members of the tribe 
receiving first consideration. 

Those Indians who did not elect to 
withdraw from the tribe—approximately 


22 percent—will hold select timber areas’ 


which will be placed under trusteeship 
management. Withdrawing Indians will 
receive an appropriate share of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the reservation; 
minors and those Indians judged incom- 
petent will have their funds placed in 
trusteeship under a competent trust or- 
ganization which will insure long-term, 
sound management, 

S. 3051 also calls for a review of the 
appraisal to be carried on by three quali- 
fied appraisers or appraisal organiza- 
tions. This review is to be accomplished 
by January 1, 1959. Sale of timber units 
is accordingly delayed until April 1, 1959. 
However, in order to provide for the 
pressing needs of the lumber economy 
of the Klamath Falls area, provision has 
been made for the immediate sale of 
noncommercial timber found on the 
fringe areas of the reservation. In ad- 
dition, it is anticipated that there will be 
marketed in the near future, under 
sound timber management practices, an 
estimated 93 million board feet of tim- 
ber from the tract of land which is to 
be retained by those tribal members who 
did not elect to withdraw. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a sound legislative 
approach to a complex problem and one 
whch will provide an equitable solution 
for all concerned. It is fair to the 
Indians, protects the economy of the 
Klamath Basin and insures the wise and 
perpetual management of the natural 
resources found on the reservation. 

I trust that Congress will give this leg- 
islation the full support which I believe 
it deserves. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years the Congress has been struggling 
with the problem of terminating Federal 
supervision over Indian tribes whose 
members are ready to manage their own 
affairs. The Klamath Tribe is one of 
these. In 1954 we passed an act which 
provided that the members of this tribe 
should be allowed to elect whether to 
stay in the tribe or to get out. It also 
provided that the tribal assets—the 
great bulk of which are forest lands— 
should be divided. Enough were to be 
sold to pay each withdrawing member of 
the tribe his per capita share in cash. 
The rest were to be retained and turned 
over to the remaining members of the 
tribe organized as a corporation or in 
some other form. All of this was to be 
done and Federal supervision was to be 
terminated by this fall. 

At the time this legislation was passed, 
some of us were doubtful whether it 
would work. Others were convinced 
that it would. I think time has vindi- 
cated the doubters. 

Back in 1954 it was estimated that 
perhaps 25 percent of the tribe would 
vote to withdraw. The market could 
probably have absorbed a sale of 25 per- 
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cent of the tribal timberlands over a 
reasonable time. But now, it turns out, 
nearly 78 percent of the members want 
to withdraw and it is clear to all that 
the market cannot absorb over 500,000 
acres of timberland in any short period 
without disastrous consequences to the 
Indians themselves, to the lumber in- 
dustry, and to the whole economy of the 
Klamath basin in and out of Oregon. 

Many of my committee colleagues, and 
others also, believe that another impor- 
tant factor in the picture is that of 
maintaining the forest on a scientific 
management basis. Probably if 25 per- 
cent of the forest were sold and 75 per- 
cent retained in tribal ownership this 
would not be an overly serious question. 
But with the figures reversed, it is a 
matter of first-rate importance. For 
50 years sustained-yield cutting has 
been practiced in this area. To switch 
now to clear cutting for 75 percent of 
the forest would, according to the testi- 
mony we received, lead to disastrous 
consequences not only to the lumber 
market but also to very many and im- 
portant downstream interests. 

So I come to the bill before us. There 
was general and widespread recognition 
that something had to be done. There 
was great diversity of opinion on what 
should be done. My personal preference 
would have been for a simple stop-gap 
piece of legislation giving more time for 
consideration of the problems and for 
disposal of the timberlands instead of 
the kind we have. But many viewpoints 
had to be reconciled, and the present bill 
is the result of much soul searching on 
the part of all concerned. It came to 
us first as a measure recommended by 
the administration. This was somewhat 
modified in the other body. It has been 
still further modified in our committee. 
Perhaps there will be more modifica- 
tions in conference. 

But what the bill boils down to is this: 

First. As it comes to the floor the bill 
provides for a review appraisal of the 
timber and marshlands held by the 
Klamath Tribe. This review is to be 
completed and reported to Congress by 
next January. There has been so much 
question whether the appraisal that has 
already been made includes all elements 
of value that ought to be considered— 
water rights, for instance, and minerals 
as well as timber itself—that we think 
this review is a must. 

Second. The amended bill provides for 
selling the forest units to private pur- 
chasers who agree to manage them so as 
to furnish a continuous supply of timber. 
The sale will be on the basis of competi- 
tive bids with the so-called realization 
value of the lands as an upset price. I 
think it only fair to say that there is no 
guaranty that the forest units can be 
sold under these conditions, but it is the 
administration’s recommendation and 
the Senate’s recommendation and our 
committee’s recommendation, so I do no 
more than mention my personal doubts. 

Third. S. 3051 provides for acquisition 
by the Forest Service of any units that 
remain unsold to private purchasers. 
How many there will be, I cannot say. It 
may be all of them or it may be few. 
There is, in any event, a $90 million 
limitation in the bill on what may he 
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appropriated for the acquisition of these 
lands and the marshlands that I will 
mention in a minute. Unless the review 
appraisal comes up with some radically 
different figure from what we now have, 
this amount will be sufficient. 

Fourth. The bill provides for acquisi- 
tion of the Klamath Marsh by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to be maintained as 
a national wildlife refuge. The price to 
be paid for these lands—approximately 
23,000 acres for $407,000—is a part of the 
$90 million I have already mentioned. 

These are the principal points that 
need to be mentioned in connection with 
5. 3051, though it also covers a number 
of other minor points. 

As I said before, the Klamath termi- 
nation problem has been with us for a 
long time. This legislation may or may 
not give the final answer. I am afraid 
that it may lead to Federal ownership. 
But at this late date, we have gone the 
only direction we could, given the ad- 
ministration’s and the other body’s posi- 
tions and the conscientious views of my 
colleagues. If some such legislation as 
this does not pass, the timberlands will 
go on the auction block next month. 
This bill has at least the merit of pre- 
serving the status quo until next Con- 
gress and, if further consideration has to 
be given to it then, we will still be open 
for business. 

. The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harris). The question is on suspend- 
ing the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 31 OF THE 
ORGANIC ACT OF GUAM 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 12569) to 
amend section 31 of the Organic Act of 
Guam, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 31 of the 
Organic Act of Guam (64 Stat. 384, 392; 
48 U. S. C., 1952 edition, sec. 1421i), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The income-tax laws in force in the 
United States of America and those which 
may hereafter be enacted shall be held to 
be likewise in force in Guam. 

“(b) The income-tax laws in force in 
Guam pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section shall be deemed to impose a sep- 
arate Territorial income tax, payable to the 
government of Guam, which tax is desig- 
mated the ‘Guam Territorial income tax’. 

“(c) The administration and enforce- 
ment of the Guam Territorial income tax 
shall be performed by or under the super- 
vision of the Governor. Any function need- 
ful to the administration and enforcement 
of the income-tax laws in force in Guam 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 
shall be performed by any officer or em- 
ployee of the government of Guam duly 
authorized by the Governor (either directly, 
or indirectly by one or more redelegations 
of authority) to perform such function. 

“(d) (1) The income-tax laws in force in 
Guam pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section include but are not limited to the 
following provisions of the Internal Rev- 
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enue Code of 1954, where not manifestly in- 
applicable or incompatible with the intent 
of this section: Subtitle A (not including 
chapter 2 and section 931); chapters 24 and 
25 of subtitle C, with reference to the col- 


‘lection of income tax at source on wages; 


and all provisions of subtitle F which apply 
to the income. tax, including provisions as 
to crimes, other offenses, and forfeitures 
contained in chapter 75. For the period 
after 1950 and prior to the effective date 
of the repeal of any provision of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1939 which corres- 
ponds to one or more of those provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
which are included in the income-tax laws 
in force in Guam pursuant to subsection 
(a) of this section, such income-tax laws 
include but are not limited to such pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939. 

“(2) The Governor or his delegate shall 
have the same administrative and enforce- 
ment powers and remedies with regard to 
the Guam Territorial income tax as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and other United 
States officials of the executive branch, have 
with respect to the United States income 
tax. Needful rules and regulations for en- 
forcement of the Guam Territorial income 
tax shall be prescribed by the Governor. 
The Governor or his delegate shall have 
authority to issue, from time to time, in 
whole or in part, the text of the income- 
tax laws in force in Guam pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

“(e) In applying as the Guam Territorial 
income tax the income-tax laws in force in 
Guam pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section, except where it is manifestly other- 
wise required, the applicable provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Codes of 1954 and 1939, 
shall be read so as to substitute ‘Guam’ for 
‘United States’, ‘Governor or his delegate’ for 
‘Secretary or his delegate’, ‘Governor or his 
delegate’ for ‘Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue’ and ‘Collector of Internal Revenue’, 
‘District Court of Guam’ for ‘district court’ 
and with other changes in nomenclature and 
other language, including the omission of 
inapplicable language, where necessary to 
effect the intent of this section, 

“(f) Any act or failure to act with respect 
to the Guam Territorial income tax which 
constitutes a criminal offense under chap- 
ter 75 of subtitle F of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, or the corresponding provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939, as 
included in the Income-tax laws in force in 
Guam pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section, shall be an offense against the gov- 
ernment of Guam and may be prosecuted 
in the name of the government of Guam by 
the appropriate officers thereof. 

“(g) The government of Guam shall have 
a lien with respect to the Guam Territorial 
income tax in the same manner and with 
the same effect, and subject to the same con- 
ditions, as the United States has a lien with 
respect to the United States income tax. 
Such lien in respect of the Guam Territorial 
income tax shall be enforceable in the name 
of and by the government of Guam. Where 
filing of a notice of lien is prescribed by the 
income-tax laws in force in Guam pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section, such notice 
shall be filed in the Office of the Clerk of the 
District Court of Guam. 

“(h) (1) Notwithstanding any provision 
of section 22 of this act or any other pro- 
vision of law to the contrary, the District 
Court of Guam shall have exclusive original 
jurisdiction over all judicial proceedings in 
Guam, both criminal and civil, regardless 
of the degree of the offense or of the amount 
involved, with respect to the Guam Terri- 
torial income tax. 

“(2) Suits for the recovery of any Guam 
Territorial income tax alleged to have been 
erroneously or illegally assessed or collected, 
or of any penalty claimed to have been col- 
lected without authority, or of any sum 
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alleged to have been excessive or in any 
manner wrongfully collected, under the in- 
come-tax laws in force in Guam, pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section, may, regard- 
less of the amount of claim, be maintained 
against the government of Guam subject to 
the same statutory requirements as are ap- 
plicable to suits for the recovery of such 
amounts maintained against the United 
States in the United States district courts 
with respect to the Unied States income tax. 
When any judgment against the government 
of Guam under this paragraph has become 
final, the Governor shall order the payment 
of such judgments out of any unencumbered 
funds in the treasury of Guam. 

“(3) Execution shall not issue against the 
Governor or any officer or employee of the 
government of Guam on a final judgment 
in any proceeding against him for any acts 
or for the recovery of money exacted by or 
paid to him and subsequently paid into the 
treasury of Guam, in performing his official 
duties under the income-tax laws in force in 
Guam pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section, if the court certifies that— 

“(A) probable cause existed; or 

“(B) such officer or employee acted under 
the directions of the Governor or his dele- 
gate. 

“When such certificate has been issued, the 
Governor shall order the payment of such 
judgment out of any unencumbered funds 
in the treasury of Guam. 

“(4) Acivil action for the collection of the 
Guam Territorial income tax, together with 
fines, penalties, and forfeitures, or for the 
recovery of any erroneous refund of such 
tax, may be brought in the name of and by 
the government of Guam in the District 
Court of Guam or in any district court of 
the United States or in any court having 
the jurisdiction of a district court of the 
United States. 

“(5) The jurisdiction conferred upon the 
District Court of Guam by this subsection 
shall not be subject to transfer to any other 
court by the legislature, notwithstanding 
section 22 (a) of this act.” 

Sec. 2. Income taxes heretofore assessed 
by the authorities of the government of 
Guam pursuant to, or under color of, section 
31 of the Organic Act of Guam, the collec- 
tion of such taxes, and all acts done to 
effectuate such assessment and collection 
are hereby legalized, ratified and confirmed 
as fully, to all intents and purposes, as if 
section 1 of this act (subsections (b) to (g), 
inclusive, of which are hereby declared to 
express the true intendment of said section 
31 as it was prior to enactment of this act) 
had then been in full force and effect: Pro- 
vided, That if it shall be judicially deter- 
mined that, except for the enactment of this 
act, an assessment or collection of such 
taxes or an act done or required to be done 
in order to effectuate such assessment and 
coliection would not, in the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case, have been lawful 
under said section 31 as it was prior to 
enactment of this act, no penalty shall be 
imposed for failure to have made timely 
payment of such taxes or to have complied 
at the prescribed time with a requirement 
intended to effectuate the assessment and 
collection thereof, but such penalty shall be 
imposed for any failure to make payment or 
to comply which continues more than 60 
days from the date of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
second demanded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 


Is a 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of this bill is 
rather simple; it is to clarify and re- 
state something Congress did in 1951, 
to restate section 31 of the Organic Act 
of Guam, and to ratify assessments and 
collections of income taxes that have 
heretofore been made by the Guama- 
nian authorities under section 31. 

Under the support of that particular 
section voted by Congress the Internal 
Revenue Department has been sup- 
ported by the Judiciary in various de- 
cisions. The question has been raised 
that section 31 did not give the gov- 
ernment of Guam authority to assess 
and collect these taxes, and that, even 
if it did, many of the taxpayers were 
exempt under the 1954 section of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

It boils down to this: If these liti- 
gants, who have no judicial decisions 
behind them at this time, are success- 
ful they will be in a position to collect 
$23 million. That $23 million will not 
come from Guam; it will come from the 
Treasury of the United States. 

These are people who contend that 
they should have been exempted under 
the wording of section 31 from the pay- 
ment of an income tax. They are 
mostly construction workers who went 
over to Guam. If we pass this legisla- 

-tion we will not be imposing a double 
burden on them; we will be merely col- 
lecting or holding what we have already 
collected from them, the amounts which 
other people pay in income taxes. 

If we do not pass this bill there is a 
possibility that they will have a bonanza 
of about $23 million. The continuing 
effect would be beyond this point, the 
loss of $3 million a year in income to 
the government of Guam would mean 
probably the collapse of the financial 
structure there. I might say that this 
legislation was indorsed before our com- 
mittee by some 5,000 residents of Guam. 
It is supported by the Governor and as 
far as I can see all of the officials of 
Guam. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Organic Act of 
Guam was debated on the floor of the 
House, the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr, MILLER] offered the amendment 
which became section 31. Under that 
amendment it was the intention, as is 
shown by the Recorp, that all of the 
people who live on Guam shall pay an 
income tax imposed by the Territory of 
Guam based on the income tax laws of 
the United States. 

Section 31 of the Guam Organie Act 
has been taken to the courts by several 
groups and there are several divergent 
court opinions. If this bill is not passed, 
it may have the effect of costing the 
Federal Government as much as $23 
million in refund payments and the Ter- 
ritory of Guam as much as $3 million a 
year in current income. In effect this 
will mean that these people will escape 
paying any income tax to Guam or to 
the United States. 

The enactment of this bill will cost 
the United States Government nothing 
and will make sure no unjust enrich- 
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ment occurs to anyone. I urge the 
Members to support this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr, Saytor] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O’Brien] have 
brought into perspective the problem in- 
volved here; that is, the payment of 
income taxes in Guam. 

I think it was in 1950 when I was in 
Guam I discovered the construction 
workers and the people of Guam, who 
had received increased wages because 
they were living in that nice climate, 
were not paying any income taxes of 
any kind nor any withholding taxes. 
I came back with a feeling that some- 
thing ought to be done about it. 

The amendment, section 31, to the 
Guam Organic Act was placed in the 
legislation on the floor of the House. 
The amendment had been discussed in 
committee and it failed, I believe by a 
tie vote or a very close vote, at that time 
in the committee. 

The House in 1951 wisely decided that 
the people living on Guam, United 
States citizens, should pay income taxes 
just as they do in the other islands. 
The amendment, while it was drawn by 
legal experts on tax legislation, appar- 
ently was not explained sufficiently on 
the floor of the House at that time. So, 
what happened? After it was adopted 
and taxes had been collected starting in 
1952, a group—a very small group I may 
say—of construction workers on the 
island decided there was a loophole in 
the law and they got hold of a sharp 
attorney. 

Because the amendment was not 
drawn as carefully as it might have been 
drawn or not explained in the legisla- 
tive handling of the bill as thoroughly 
as it might have been, there was some 
question about whether they should have 
paid $23 million in taxes. So, we are 
trying to make it crystal clear today 
that when we adopted section 31 in 1951 
to the Organic Act of Guam, it was the 
intention of the Congress that United 
States citizens living on Guam should 
be subject to the same income taxes as 
they are subject to here in the United 
States. I hope that the legislative ex- 
planation of this amendment here today 
will be sufficient to convince any court 
that there is no doubt in the mind of 
Congress relative to what they intended 
to do in 1951. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Now, as I under- 
stand, what the gentleman has been 
telling us is that American citizens liv- 
ing on Guam, earning their income on 
Guam, pay income tax, but that income 
tax goes to the government of Guam 
and not to the Government of the United 
States; is that correct? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think 
that is correct. 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is correct. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That is the under- 
standing I had, and that was part of 
the basic philosophy which I expressed 
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some time ago when I made the sugges- 
tion that we could cure many of our 
problems within our various States if 
we would just permit as little as 1 per- 
cent of the Federal income to remain in 
that State. And, I was disputed on my 
statement. I pointed out that Ameri- 
cans living on Guam and working on 
Guam paid income taxes and that 100 
percent of it stayed on the island of 
Guam. And, I am glad to have con- 
firmation of that fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENDING PROGRAMS UNDER 
PRODUCTION AND PURCHASE 
ACT 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (S. 3186) to extend for 1 year 
certain programs established under the 
Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, 
and Columbium-Tantalum Production 
and Purchase Act of 1956. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the 
Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and 
Columbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956 is amended by inserting 
before the period a semicolon and the fol- 
lowing: “except that the programs estab- 
lished under subsections (b) and (c) of 
section 2 shall terminate on December 31, 
1959.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Isa sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 

Let me point out, first, that although 
there are several minerals listed in the 
title of this act, tungsten, asbestos, fluor- 
spar, and columbium-tantalum, only two 
are affected by this act, asbestos and 
fluorspar. What happened is this. 
Under the Purchase Act of 1956, which 
was passed in the late days of the 84th 
Congress, the GSA did not set up their 
purchase program of fluorspar until late 
in September, and the result was that 
the amount of fluorspar and the amount 
of asbestos that was authorized to be 
purchased under that act has not been 
purchased, and it appears at the present 
time that unless the act is extended for 
@ year insofar as asbestos and fluorspar 
are concerned it will expire without the 
people getting the benefit of the Pur- 
chase Act as was intended in the first 
instance. 

Now, it does not involve any additional 
cost to the Government. It does not in- 
volve any additional employees. It does 
nothing in the world but just extend 
the time to permit the carrying out of 
the purposes of the act that was passed 
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in 1956, with relation to asbestos and 
fluorspar. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the 
gentleman from Texas a question, 
whether or not all of the funds that 
were appropriated for this program 
which were not used by the 30th of 
June 1958, have already reverted to the 
Treasury? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. As I under- 
stand it, they have not, because they 
have been obligated. Whether that is 
true or not, I do not know. But actually 
I say that it makes very little differ- 
ence for the simple reason that the 
authority that was granted under the 
purchase act in the first instance has 
not been fully complied with as was 
intended by Congress at that time with 
respect to fluorspar. 

Mr. SAYLOR. And for any further 
purchases it will require an appropria- 
tion; is that correct? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The funds 
were appropriated to do it. If further 
funds are required to be appropriated 
they will simply be a replacement for 
those that reverted to the Treasury and 
no more will be required. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
IMr. Rocers] for yielding to me to 
speak in behalf of S. 3186. This bill 
will extend for 1 year the Government 
program for the purchase of asbestos 
and -fluorspar. - The fluorspar mines of 
southern Illinois have been experiencing 
undue hardship due to the foreign im- 
portation of cheap labor producing fluor- 
spar from Mexico. Many mines were 
forced to close, forcing hundreds of 
miners out of work. In addition, this 
country was about to lose a product that 
is vital to national defense. This Con- 
gress recognized the need to help this 
small but vital industry, so a defense 
minerals stockpile program was inau- 
gurated. The program to stockpile acid 
grade fluorspar has been under way for 
several months and has been of great 
help to this vital industry. This bill 
merely extends that program for 1 ad- 
ditional year. I had the privilege of 
introducing a House bill identical to the 
Senate measure before us today, and in 
that connection I want to thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Rocers] and the other members 
of the committee for their keen under- 
standing of our problem and for their 
forthright efforts in bringing this and 
other legislation to the floor for action. 
I hope this bill will pass by an over- 
whelming majority in order that an in- 
dustry so vital to this country can con- 
tinue to survive. 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to 


the gentleman. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Can the gentleman 
explain to the House what the purpose 
is from the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment acquiring these at the present 
time? Is there a need for them as far 
as the Government is concerned? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. There are 
several needs. As a matter of fact there 
is one situation that might be called a 
stockpile need from the standpoint of 
defense. Then there is another situa- 
tion. You have an economic need. As 
everyone knows, many of the minerals 
people have been in a distressed situa- 
tion, Part of the purpose of the Pur- 
chase Act of 1956 was to help take care 
of the situation. Unless we do this, the 
very purpose that was sought to be ac- 
complished in the first place will not 
be accomplished. I will say this to the 
gentleman, that fluorspar is becoming 
increasingly important every day in view 
of our move into the missile or the space 
age. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Har- 
RIs). The question is on the motion to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING THE MAKING, 
AMENDMENT, AND MODIFICATION 
OF CONTRACTS TO FACILITATE 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
12894) to authorize the making, amend- 
ment, and modification of contracts to 
facilitate the national defense, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President 
may authorize any department or agency 
of the Government which exercises func- 
tions in connection with the national de- 
fense, acting in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the President for the protec- 
tion of the Government, to enter into con- 
tracts or into amendments or modifications 
of contracts heretofore or hereafter made 
and to make advance payments thereon, 
without regard to other provisions of law 
relating to the making, performance, 
amendment, or modification of contracts, 
whenever he deems that such action would 
facilitate the national defense. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to constitute authorization hereun- 
der for— 

(a) the use of the cost-plus-a-percentage- 
of-cost system of contracting; 

(b) any contract in violation of existing 
law relating to limitation of profits; 

(c) the negotiation of purchases of or 
contracts for property or services required 
by law to be procured by formal advertis- 
ing; 

(d) the waiver of any bid, payment, per- 
formance, or other bond required by law; 

(e) the amendment of a contract nego- 
tiated under section 2304 (a) (15), title 
10, United States Code, or under section 302 
(c) (13) of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended (63 Stat. 377, 394), to increase 
the contract price to an amount higher 
than the lowest rejected bid of any respon- 
sible bidder; or 

(f) the formalization of an informal com- 
mitment, unless it is found that at the 
time the commitment was made it was im- 
practicable to use normal procurement pro- 
cedures. 

Sec. 3. (a) All actions under the author- 
ity of this act shall be made a matter of 
public record under regulations prescribed 
by the President and when deemed by him 
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not to be incompatible with the public 
interest. 

(b) All contracts entered into, amended, 
or modified pursuant to authority contained 
in this act shall include a clause to the 
effect that the Comptroller General of the 
United States or any of his duly authorized 
representatives shall, until the expiration 
of 3 years after final payment, have access 
to and the right to examine any directly 
pertinent books, documents, papers, and 
records of the contractor or any of his sub- 
contractors engaged in the performance of 
and involving transactions related to such 
contracts or subcontracts. 

Src. 4. (a) Each department and agency 
acting under authority of this act shall, by 
March 15 of each year, report to Congress 
all such actions taken by that department 
or agency during the preceding calendar 
year. With respect to actions which in- 
volye actual or potential cost to the United 
States in excess of $50,000, the report 
shall— 

(1) name the contractor; 

(2) state the actual cost or estimated 
potential cost involved; 

(3) describe the property or services in- 
volved; and 

(4) state further the circumstances jus- 
tifying the action taken. 

With respect to (1), (2), (3), and (4), 
above, there may be omitted any informa- 
tion the disclosure of which would be detri- 
mental to the national security. 

(b) The Clerk of the House and the 
Secretary of the Senate shall cause to be 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD all 
reports submitted pursuant to this section. 

Sec. 5. This act shall be effective only 
during a national emergency declared by 
Congress or the President and for 6 months 
after the termination thereof or until such 
earlier time as Congress, by concurrent res- 
olution, may designate. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 


objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FORRESTER]. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to say to this body now that in 
my humble judgment this is “must” leg- 
islation. It is designed to revive title II 
of the World War Powers Act, which ex- 
pired on June 30, 1958. In other words, 
what I am trying to say now is that we 
do not have any of these powers that 
were incorporated into the War Powers 
Act and have not had any since the 30th 
day of June of this year. Our military 
and our contracting agencies are stymied 
until this legislation is passed by this 
House, sent over to the other body with 
the greatest dispatch, and acted upon 
over there. 

Mr. Speaker, briefly, this legislation is 
the type legislation that this Congress 
found in 1941, when we were engaged in 
World War II, was absolutely indis- 
pensable to the national defense. It was 
provided there that this legislation would 
continue through the national emergency 
up to a certain time. 

We know that in 1951, when we got 
into war over in Korea, this legislation 
had to be revised again, and it has been 
revised on an annual basis from that 
time until now. 
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The only difference in this legislation 
submitted on the floor today and the 
legislation which previously comprised 
title II of the War Powers Act is that 
in this legislation it is made more strict; 
in other words, last year when this leg- 
islation went before the Senate to be 
renewed on an annual basis the Senate 
asked the Department of Defense if they 
could not come up with permanent leg- 
islation, and made some recommenda- 
tions of a restrictive nature which they 
said they would like to have incorporated 
therein. 

Last year that was taken care of by 
rules, but in this legislation it is being 
taken care of by being incorporated 
therein. 

As I say, it is absolutely essential that 
this legislation be passed. For instance, 
the Government just simply must have 
the right to assure our contractors that 
it will indemnify them against some 
losses that might occur, in the missile 
field and in the satellite field particu- 
larly. While we do not know just ex- 
actly how grave the damages are, we 
find ourselves in a situation where con- 
tractors and builders just simply will 
not enter into these programs unless the 
Government tells them it is going to pro- 
tect them against some unforeseen re- 
sult. 

One of the witnesses over there likened 
this situation to the Texas City disaster, 
where it was said on that occasion it was 
not supposed to happen but it did hap- 
pen, and, of course, there was a several 
billion-dollar loss there. That is what 
our Government is facing. They have 
to have the opportunity to give those 
indemnifications, particularly in the mis- 
sile field, the satellite field, the building 
of submarines, and the building of ships, 
and have the right to modify and make 
more of these contracts equitable. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not true also that 
all this bill does is give the President, or 
the Congress, really, standby powers? 
These are not absolute powers, they are 
only powers that can be exercised in the 
event of a declared emergency. 

Mr. FORRESTER. ‘That is exactly 
right, but it puts us where we have it 
instead of coming to Congress to get it. 
Of course, you know, we might need it 
at a time when Congress would be at 
home. 

Mr. CELLER. We pass these bills year 
in and year out without let or hindrance, 
without remonstrance of any sort. All 
we do now is obviate the necessity and 
need of coming back to this House re- 
peatedly for the same authority. We 
have hedged this around with all manner 
of proper conditions so that the powers 
granted in it cannot be abused. 

Mr. FORRESTER. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

There have been five annual exten- 
sions. I should like also to say to this 
body that Subcommittee No. 4 made an 
earnest effort to discover how this leg- 
islation had been working over the years. 
I believe I bespeak the sentiments of the 
entire Subcommittee No. 4 when I say 
that the gentlemen who have been han- 
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dling this legislation have done unusu- 
ally well. I do not mean to tell you that 
there have not been one or two mistakes, 
because there are always going to be 
some mistakes as long as we are human 
beings, but on the other hand it has 
worked fine and has given the relief and 
benefits to this country that we simply 
cannot afford not to have. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I was acting chairman of the 
subcommittee which handled this legis- 
lation in the 83d Congress, and have been 
the ranking Republican on the subcom- 
mittee which has handled it in the last 
two Congresses. 

This contracting authority originated 
in the first War Powers Act of 1941 and 
was used extensively during World War 
II. It was revived in 1950 and has been 
extended five times since 1950. It is now 
in operation during this period of emer- 
gency. All this bill does is to give perma- 
nent authority to do during a period of 
national emergency what the Congress 
has done year after year by temporary 
legislation. The Judiciary Committee on 
several occasions in connection with re- 
newal of the emergency act has held 
hearings and has gone into the matter 
quite thoroughly. It is my own observa- 
tion that the Department of Defense and 
the other agencies involved have done a 
very good job of administering the pow- 
ers granted under the act and have been 
very, very cautious about taking advan- 
tage of the unusual powers that are pro- 
vided by the act. Asa matter of fact, as 
I stated, this legislation has been before 
the Congress on many occasions and we 
have consistently approved it. Today, 
in attempting to make the legislation 
permanent, we have to a certain extent 
restricted the authority which has here- 
tofore been exercised by the Department 
of Defense. The legislation came out of 
our subcommittee unanimously and I fa- 
vor it and think it should be enacted. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have aked for this time because I 
am somewhat concerned about making 
this authority permanent. I might state 
that at the present time the Committee 
on Ways and Means of which I am a 
member is holding hearings on the ex- 
tension of the renegotiation act which 
covers a very similar field, which has to 
do with military procurement and sup- 
ply. The reason I am disturbed about 
this is that this is supposed to be an 
exception to our normal procedures for 
procurement. The point has been made 
in the committee report, and I notice the 
chairman made the point also, that these 
are more or less standby powers and are 
only to be applied in times of emergency. 
But, I would say this and I ask the chair- 
man, is it not true that this particular 
legislation would be applicable today? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, we are in a na- 
tional emergency now and these partic- 
ular powers expired a few days ago. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes; I ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr. CELLER. We are in a sort of 
hiatus now. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
right. 


Yes, that is 
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When we started these powers and 
when we first began to make exception to 
our normal method of Federal procure- 
ment, we were not experienced. We had 
very little experience, I might say, in 
mass procurement to the extent that we 
have today. This procurement situation 
has been in effect for 18 years. I think 
the results of 18 years of experience in 
military procurement and supply would 
indicate that we ought to be amending 
the laws, the basic Federal laws in re- 
gard to contracting and procurement, 
rather than making exceptions. That is 
the thing that worries me here. Why is 
it that the committee instead of taking 
this method of making this legislation 
permanent, has not gone to our basic 
and permanent laws that control our 
procurement and contracting and so on 
to amend this in the light of our 18 years 
of experience? 

Mr, CELLER. That would take a long 
time to get at those things to which the 
gentleman has referred, until we can 
have an opportunity to examine separ- 
ately all of these important statutes. 
Meanwhile we are in this predicament 
that we have got ourselves into now, I 
think this particular bill now before us, 
even after 18 years’ experience which you 
have said, requires flexibility. The com- 
mittee is trying to get over this diffi- 
culty until we have had an opportunity 
to examine more minutely and funda- 
mentally the various statutes the gen- 
tleman has mentioned. We could then 
take those up and amend them. Mean- 
time we have a rather world-shaking 
situation confronting us now. We are 
going to adjourn soon, I hope. We have 
none of those standby war powers which 
the President wants, and I think we 
should grant those powers. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think the 
gentleman is making a very good case 
for the further extension of those pow- 
ers, but he is really arguing against the 
case of making this permanent. I would 
suggest that what we do is extend this 
on a temporary basis, and then when the 
great Judiciary Committee has time, next 
year or the following year, certainly it 
seems to me the orderly way to go about 
this is to review our basic contracting 
procedure and modernize this. So I sug- 
gest we are probably going on in the 
future in a cold-war state and we should 
have our contracting authorities and pro- 
cedures based upon modernization rather 
than an exception. In fact, that is the 
very argument that is being advanced in 
the extension of the Renegotiations Act, 
which our committee is going to extend 
on a temporary basis, in the hope that 
we can get around to considering what 
should be our permanent laws in regard 
to renegotiation. If the Congress will 
take the trouble of going into our 
methods of procurement it will find an 
area for vast savings. The military has 
developed some interesting techniques 
which might well be made into perma- 
nent law. But I think the Congress 
needs to look at them. 

One other point. I notice in the hear- 
ings there were only two private groups 
who testified. Both of them were from 
the aircraft industry. I notice that the 
Small Business Administration was not 
asked to comment in this area. Yet they 
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are constantly involved in this question 
of military procurement and supply, 
particularly procedure. I would think 
that their testimony would be very im- 
portant in knowing how we want to have 
the legislation permanently made. I 
might say I did not take the time to in 
any way try to defeat this measure. I 
will vote for it because I realize there is 
not too much difference between perma- 
nent and temporary extension. But I do 
want to call the matter to the attention 
of the House, and I hope the Judiciary 
Committee would go over the permanent 
procedures we have with the idea of get- 
ting those into line and modernizing 
them, rather than having our permanent 
law here, and then these extensions. 

Mr. CELLER. We do not have very 
broad jurisdiction, because most of these 
matters would come under the Armed 
Services Committee. We have sought to 
modernize as much as we can. I am 
very appreciative of the gentleman's atti- 
tude. It is very profound and very con- 
structive, and we will watch his sugges- 
tions as best we can. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is one 
of the difficulties we have when the Ways 
and Means Committee has one aspect of 
the matter and you all have it here as far 
as these powers are concerned. ‘The 
Small Business Committee sees it from 
another angle and the great Armed Serv- 
ices Committee sees it from their angle. 
Our Committee on Appropriations for 
Government Operations sees it from 
another angle. Somehow I think we 
ought to coordinate this so that the pro- 
cedures we do have that are permanent 
procedures for the making or modifying 
of contracts be in accord and be the best 
we can devise. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, there seems to be considerable 
misunderstanding in the minds of some, 
including perhaps the gentleman from 
Missouri, about the necessity for this 
legislation. Of course, we should always 
be striving to improve our methods of 
procurement and the making of Gov- 
ernment contracts, especially defense 
contracts. But there will always be a 
field where legislation such as this will 
be needed to take care of unusual situa- 
tions that will arise in providing for the 
weapons for national defense. I will give 
you one example, that of a contract to 
build a ship. Suppose you get half 
through the construction of the ship 
and something goes wrong, perhaps 
through bad management, perhaps 
through something unavoidable; never- 
theless, the shipyard finds that it can- 
not continue under the terms of the 
contract and complete the ship. The 
question then arises whether or not the 
Defense Department should rescind the 
contract, sue the contractor for dam- 
ages, and take the ship over to some 
other yard for completion. But, of 
course, it cannot work that way. As a 
practical matter, national defense would 
require the ship to be completed in that 
yard, even though it might require the 
renegotiation of the contract. Writing 
new laws relating to Government con- 
tracts will not take care of a situation 
such as this. The Defense Department 
must have the special powers provided 
by this legislation, where, under the su- 
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pervision of Congress, they would have 
leeway to go ahead and get the ship 
completed, even if, unhappily, in some 
instances it would require more money. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In other words, 
the gentleman is informing us that there 
are many contracts such as contracts 
for aircraft, to which it applies, missile 
construction, rockets, as well as ship- 
building. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. And anything of 
a material nature in the way of inter- 
ruption of the original time element in 
the contract that is beyond the control 
of the contractor and not anticipated at 
the time the contract was made could be 
taken care of. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman is exactly correct. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Then as a result 
of those interruptions where there is a 
change in the status in the obligation 
of the contractor and the Government, 
the only way it can be arrived at fairly 
is by negotiation, and it is negotiated 
even because of unnecessary interrup- 
tion, whatever the cause may be. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 
Now, there are several reasons why you 
need this legislation. For example, 
sometimes the Government must rene- 
gotiate a contract without legal consid- 
eration, such as in the completion of 
ships, the case that I mentioned; sec- 
ondly, there are instances of mutual mis- 
takes that must be corrected in these 
large and extremely complicated defense 
contracts; thirdly, of course, you have 
peculiar situations which must be met 
from time to time in large defense pro- 
grams where existing statutory authority 
is inadequate. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Nrrz]. 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee that heard the 
testimony on this legislation, I want to 
concur in the remarks of the chairman 
of the full committee, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], and the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. FORRESTER]. 
I want to commend also my colleague, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CurtTIs],onhis questions and his concern, 
because we know of his desire for econ- 
omy in Government and how thorough 
he is in the consideration of all matters 
of legislation that are before us. How- 
ever, as the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee said, this matter did come from 
the subcommittee unanimously and in 
the belief of the subcommittee that this 
legislation should be made permanent. 

Without detracting from the glory of 
the other body, the bill that came from 
the Committee on the Judiciary last year 
was for an extension for 1 year only. It 
was the belief of the committee that we 
should consider this matter on the basis 
of its being permanent legislation. So 
a good deal of the work has been done by 
the subcommittee in studying this field 
of legislation this past year. 

One point I would like to make to the 
gentleman from Missouri and to the 
Members of the House is that we have 
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added here a provision for publicity in 
regard to these payments. I would like 
to call your attention to section 4 of this 
bill, which reads as follows: 

Sec. 4. (a) Each department and agency 
acting under authority of this act shall, by 
March 15 of each year, report to Congress all 
such actions taken by that department or 
agency during the preceding calendar year. 
With respect to actions which involve actual 
or potential cost to the United States in 
excess of $50,000, the report shall— 

(1) name the contractor; 

(2) state the actual cost or estimated 
potential cost involved; 

(3) describe the property or services in- 
volved; and 

(4) state further the circumstances justi- 
fying the action taken. 

With respect to (1), (2), (3), and (4), 
above, there may be omitted any information 
the disclosure of which would be detrimental 
to the national security. 

(b) The Clerk of the House and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate shall cause to be published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD all reports 
submitted pursuant to this section. 


As the chairman of the subcommittee 
has stated, there have been no outstand- 
ing bad actions under the legislation to 
date. Sure, some mistakes have been 
made, but we feel that all in all it has 
been for the national defense. We feel 
with this added safeguard of publicity 
that this bill as now drawn should pass. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIMTZ. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr.GROSS. Does the gentleman think 
that section 3 (a) on page 2 circum- 
scribes the language on page 3, section 
4 (a)? 

Mr. NIMTZ. It is my belief that in- 
formation could be given concerning the 
amounts of money paid and to whom 
paid, as required by section 4, although 
the President might believe that it would 
be incompatible with the public interest 
to make all actions under authority of 
this act a matter of public record. 

Mr. GROSS. Is not section 3 (a) in 
conflict with section 4 (a) for the pur- 
poses for which section 4 (a) is intend- 
ed? Section 3 (a) gives the President 
the right to withhold information that 
he deems incompatible with the public 
interest. 

Mr. NIMTZ. There might be some 
provisions in regard to these contracts 
that would be secret in nature because 
of types of missiles, changes in construc- 
tion of atomic-powered submarines or 
cruisers, or changes in plans and specifi- 
cations concerning other types of re- 
search or weapons that, because of mat- 
ters of national defense, we would not 
want publicized and made available to 
those forces that are opposed to us. Thus 
I believe that amounts paid under the 
provisións of this bill could be made 
public, as well as to whom paid, but that 
the President might determine that it 
would be incompatible with the public in- 
terest to release certain scientific data, 
engineering data, or changes of specifi- 
cations concerning the construction of 
weapons or other defense items. 

Mr. Speaker, the contracting authority 
embodied in this bill originated in the 
First War Powers Act of 1941—55th 
Statutes at Large, page 838, That act 
by its terms was limited to the period 
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of World War II, but title IT, which con- 
tained the authority to exempt defense 
contracts from other provisions of law 
governing Government procurement, was 
revived in January 1951 for the period of 
the national emergency proclaimed by 
the President on December 16, 1950 “or 
until such time as the Congress by con- 
current resolution or the President may 
designate, but in no event beyond June 
30, 1952.” However, the 82d Congress 
extended the termination date to June 
30, 1953—Public Law 826, 82d Congress. 
Similar extensions were twice granted by 
the 83d Congress—Public Law 97 and 
Public Law 443, 88d Congress—a 2-year 
extension was granted by the 84th Con- 
gress—Public Law 58, 84th Congress— 
and a 1-year extension expiring June 30, 
1958, was granted by the 85th Congress— 
Public Law 306, 85th Congress. These 
extensions were in recognition of a con- 
tinued need for such authority during 
the period of international unrest and 
heavy defense spending which charac- 
terized those years. 

In view of our current military involve- 
ment in the Middle East and its potential 
demands on our entire defense system, 
it would seem that considerations which 
justified previous extensions are even 
more potent today. Furthermore, there 
is no likelihood that American military 
commitments and consequent large-scale 
procurement will diminish in the fore- 
seeable future. Under these circum- 
stances it would not appear realistic or 
sound legislative policy to require the 
executive departments to renew their re- 
quests to Congress each year for an ex- 
tension which has been invariably 
granted in the past and which would ap- 
pear to be justified in the future so long 
as the conditions productive of a national 
emergency continue to exist and so long 
as the legislation is properly adminis- 
tered by the departments and agencies 
concerned. This committee, therefore, 
has welcomed and recommends to the 
House the proposal of the Department 
of Defense to enact as permanent legis- 
lation, effective during a period of na- 
tional emergency, the provisions of title 
It with certain additional restrictions 
which would prevent the occurrence of 
unjustified deviations from normal pro- 
curement law. 

The grant of contracting authority 
under H. R. 12894 is substantially the 
same as that in title II of the First War 
Powers Act. It permits the President to 
authorize any department or agency ex- 
ercising functions in connection with the 
national defense: First, to enter into 
contracts, or second, to enter into amend- 
ments or modification of contracts, or 
third, to make advance payments with- 
out regard to other laws relating to Gov- 
ernment contracts whenever the Presi- 
dent determines that such action will 
facilitate the national defense. 

This broad power is designed to pro- 
vide the flexibility required by the Gov- 
ernment to deal with the variety of situ- 
ations which will inevitably arise in a 
multi-billion-dollar defense program 
and for which other statute authority is 
inadequate. By providing means for 
dealing expeditiously and fairly with 
contractors, the enactment of this bill 
will help assure that vital military proj- 
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ects will proceed without the interrup- 
tions generated by misunderstandings, 
ambiguities, and temporary financial 
difficulties. 

Under title II the effectuation of these 
purposes has resulted in contract actions 
which generally have fallen into a num- 
ber of categories and it is believed that 
these will continue to make up a large 
percentage of the actions which would 
be taken under the authority of this bill. 

The first of these classifications is 
amendments without consideration. Sit- 
uations have arisen where an actual or 
threatened loss on a defense contract 
would so have impaired the financial 
condition of a contractor whose exist- 
ence was deemed essential to the na- 
tional defense that without some form 
of assistance from the Government his 
productive capacity might be lost. The 
result would be default proceedings, re- 
procurement at higher cost, and the loss 
of valuable time. Confronted with these 
problems, it has often been in the Gov- 
ernment’s interest to raise the contrac- 
tor’s price, although it has had no legal 
obligation to do so. This has been ac- 
complished by an amendment without 
consideration, for which there was no 
authority outside of title II. 

A subeategory within this classifica- 
tion would be amendments without con- 
sideration to provide relief for defense 
contractors where losses have resulted 
from inequitable action of the Govern- 
ment toward a particular contractor. 
Although the contractor in some of these 
cases might have properly refused to pro- 
ceed with a contract or have had recourse 
to law, title II provided an administrative 
remedy which encouraged the contrac- 
tors to continue performance. 

A second classification is that of mu- 
tual mistake. 

In a military procurement program as 
large as that in which we have been 
engaged, some mistakes in entering into 
contracts by both the Government and 
the contractors are inevitable. It may 
take the form of a mutual mistake as to 
a material fact; it may be a failure to 
express in the written contract the agree- 
ment as both parties understood it; or 
it may be a mistake on the part of the 
contractor which is so obvious that it 
was or should have been apparent to the 
contracting officer. The assurance to 
contractors that unavoidable mistakes 
and ambiguities of this kind will be fairly 
and expeditiously corrected is a most 
significant factor in securing uninter- 
rupted performance and cooperative 
sources of supply. This is another form 
of relief which has developed under 
title TI. 

A third category of cases has required 
the formalization of informal commit- 
ments. A considerable number of situa- 
tions have arisen in which persons have 
furnished material or services without a 
formal contract, relying in good faith 
upon the apparent authority of officers 
or employees of the Government. Most 
frequently, this has occurred in the form 
of changes to existing contracts by tech- 
nical or other personnel rather than by 
authorized contracting officers acting 
through normal contracting procedures. 
Frequently, too, such informal commit- 
ments were the result of a desire to pre- 
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vent the delay in a project which ac- 
companies normal procurement methods. 
As a result, frequently the Government 
finds itself in a dilemma. On the one 
hand it benefits from the materials re- 
ceived or services rendered by a con- 
tractor acting in good faith, but on the 
other there is a need for maintaining a 
policy of contracting only by authorized 
personnel through authorized pro- 
cedures. In permitting administrative 
formalization of informal commitments 
which were made because it was imprac- 
ticable at the time to utilize normal pro- 
curement procedures, this bill presents a 
desirable solution of those competing 
interests. In doing so it continues, with 
some restrictions, the formalization 
policy developed under title II. 

A fourth category which was specifi- 
cally authorized in both title II and in 
this bill is the making of advance pay- 
ments. Such specific authorization is 
required by section 3648 of the Revised 
Statutes (1873) as amended—title 31, 
United States Code, section 529, 1952— 
which provides in part that “No advance 
of public money shall be made in any 
case unless authorized by the appropria- 
tion concerned or other law.” 

Under the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Act—see title 10, United States 
Code, section 2307—and section 305 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949—title 41, United 
States Code, section 255—advance pay- 
ments are authorized only in negotiated 
contracts. This bill is necessary to en- 
able the making of advance payments on 
contracts entered into through formal 
advertising. 

Advance payments have been found an 
effective means for rendering financial 
assistance to contractors where the na- 
ture of the contract requires large ex- 
penditures by the contractor prior to 
delivery and payment by the Govern- 
ment. Advance payments are essentially 
loans to the contractor not exceeding 
the contract price and as such the Gov- 
ernment’s interest should be protected by 
adequate security. Both title 10, United 
States Code, section 2307, and section 
305 of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act require such secu- 
rity, and it is assumed that the 
departments will maintain a similar re- 
quirement in future actions under this 
bill. 

It should be noted that in eliminating 
the specific authority for progress pay- 
ments which had been contained in title 
II, the committee has no intention of 
preventing procurement agencies from 
making progress payments. The lan- 
guage was omitted from the Defense De- 
partment bill as unnecessary and the 
committee concurs in this view. Progress 
payments are unlike advance payments 
in that progress payments are made only 
to the extent of performance of a con- 
tract and in that the Government takes 
a property interest in the material. Ad- 
vance payments, on the other hand, are 
made prior to performance. Since sec- 
tion 3648 of the Revised Statutes pro- 
hibits only advance payments or pay- 
ments in excess of the value of articles 
delivered or services rendered, there 
would appear to be no prohibition against 
the making of progress payments by the 
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Government, and therefore the Govern- 
ment may enter into such agreements in 
carrying out its procurement functions 
without additional statutory authority— 
see Detroit v. Murray Corporation (355 
U. S. 489, 517, footnote). 

The flexibility authorized by this bill 
has been used in the past under title II 
to extend the time of performance on 
contracts and to waive liquidated dam- 
ages provisions. Considering the com- 
plex, highly technical nature of many 
military purchases and the pressure fre- 
quently exerted to obtain the earliest 
possible delivery date, the most efficient 
contractors may find themselves unable 
to meet the performance date. Engi- 
neering and production difficulties in- 
herent in producing a new or intricate 
item, temporary unavailability of raw 
materials or components, changes in 
specifications without changes in per- 
formance date—any or all of these may 
prevent a reliable, efficient supplier from 
performing on time. The committee be- 
lieves that defense procurement agen- 
cies should be allowed the discretion to 
extend the time of performance and to 
waive liquidated damages in meritorious 
cases. The committee, however, is of 
the view that in acting upon requests of 
this kind the Government should con- 
sider not only fairness to the contractor 
but also the fairness of such extensions 
or waivers to unsuccessful competitive 
bidders. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments under title II has been use of that 
authority as a basis for indemnity provi- 
sions in certain contracts. Based on 
the broad language of that act, the au- 
thority would be continued under this 
bill. The need for indemnity clauses in 
most cases is a direct outgrowth of mili- 
tary employment of nuclear power and 
the highly volatile fuels required in the 
missile program. Because of the mag- 
nitude of the risks involved, commercial 
insurance policies are either unavailable 
or provide insufficient coverage. Testi- 
mony before a subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee by representatives 
of the military departments indicated 
that contractors were therefore reluctant 
to enter into contracts involving the risk 
of a catastrophe without an indemnifi- 
cation provision, 

Although the military departments 
have specific statutory authority to in- 
demnify contractors engaged in research 
and development, this authority does not 
extend to production contracts—title 10, 
United States Code, section 2354. Never- 
theless, production contracts for items 
like nuclear-powered submarines and 
missiles, although not considered espe- 
cially hazardous, still give rise to the pos- 
sibility of an enormous amount of claims. 
The Department of Defense and the 
committee believe, therefore, that to the 
extent that commercial insurance is un- 
available, the risk of loss should be borne 
by the United States. Similar authority 
was granted to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission by Congress last year in the 
Price-Anderson Act—Public Law 85-177. 

Although this bill makes broad powers 
available to defense procurement agen- 
cies, section 2 of the bill establishes a 
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number of restrictions on the exercise of 
those powers. ‘Two of those restric- 
tions—subsections (a) and (b)—were 
contained in title II and prohibit the 
use of this authority as a basis for cost- 
plus-a-percentage-of-cost system of con- 
tracting or of contracts in violation of 
existing law relating to the limitation 
of profits. 

Most significant of the other restric- 
tions are subsection (f), which has been 
discussed previously, and subsection (c), 
which precludes using this legislation as 
authority for negotiating procurements 
which would otherwise be required to be 
made by formal advertising. 

Subsection (d) provides that the act 
is not to be construed to constitute au- 
thorization for the waiver of any bid, 
payment, performance, or other bond 
required by law. 

Subsection (e) provides that the act 
is not to be construed to authorize an 
amendment which would increase the 
contract price to an amount higher than 
the lowest rejected bid, where that con- 
tract was originally negotiated because 
of a determination that bid prices 
received after formal advertising were 
unreasonable or were not arrived at 
independently. 

While these restrictions will preclude 
departments and agencies acting under 
this legislation from entering into cer- 
tain specified agreements, the legisla- 
tion, if it is to fulfill its purpose, must 
remain broad and as such the effective- 
ness and propriety of its operation is 
largely dependent upon the regulations 
and procedures by which it is admin- 
istered. The subcommittee which initi- 
ally acted upon this bill had this very 
much in mind during the hearings. Be- 
cause the military departments have 
used title II powers more extensively 
than other agencies, particular atten- 
tion was given to the regulations and 
the administrative procedures which 
they employed under title It and which 
would control the operation of this act 
in those departments. The committee 
has found no reason to object to the 
manner in which title IT has been gen- 
erally administered by the military de- 
partments and believes that the pro- 
posed legislation will be effectively and 
properly administered. However, be- 
cause these powers may be abused and 
because of the enormous contingent lia- 
bilities which can be contracted under 
indemnification provisions, the commit- 
tee believes that some review by Con- 
gress is desirable. Since this bill would 
enact permanent legislation, effective 
during periods of national emergency, 
there will no longer be the periodic Con- 
gressional reviews which previously ac- 
complished the annual extensions of 
title II. However, the information re- 
lating to the operation of the law which 
was gained at those times can be ob- 
tained by requiring annual reports to 
the Congress. By further requiring that 
those reports be published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, the Congress as a 
whole and the public will be able to as- 
sess the administration of the act and 
can make such amendments as are re- 
quired from time to time. 
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The committee believes that the bill, 
as amended, provides adequate safe- 
guards to the public purse and at the 
same time allows the flexibility neces- 
sary for an efficient and fair procure- 
ment program for our national defense. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge favorable consid- 
eration of this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
12894 enacts into permanent law, with 
certain significant restrictions, con- 
tracting authority now contained in title 
It of the First War Powers Act. Under 
the terms of title II, the authority 
granted therein was to be effective dur- 
ing the national emergency proclaimed 
by the President in 1950, or until such 
earlier time as the Congress, by con- 
current resolution, or the President may 
designate, but in no event beyond June 
30, 1952. This was extended annually, 
and sometimes biennially, to June 30, 
1958, and has now expired. The au- 
thority granted in H. R. 12894, although 
permanent law, will be on a standby 
basis effective only during a national 
emergency declared by Congress or the 
President and for 6 months after the 
termination thereof. 

This bill provides that the President 
may authorize a department or agency 
of the Government which exercises 
functions in connection with the na- 
tional defense effort, to enter into con- 
tracts or into amendments or modifica- 
tion of contracts, and to make advance 
payments thereon without regard to 
other provisions of law relating to con- 
tracts whenever the President deter- 
mines such action would facilitate the 
national defense. However, the bill also 
contains certain restrictions not pres- 
ently contained in title II of the First 
War Powers Act. Thus, it provides that 
the authority granted by this bill shall 
not be construed to constitute authoriza- 
tion for, first, the negotiation of pur- 
chases or contracts required by law to 
be procured by formal advertising; sec- 
ond, the waiver of any bid, payment, 
performance, or other bond required by 
law; third, the amendment of certain 
contracts so as to increase the contract 
price to an amount higher than the 
lowest rejected bid of a responsible bid- 
der. Such increases could not be 
awarded in the case of negotiation after 
rejection of advertised bids pursuant to 
law; and fourth, the bill precludes the 
formalization of an informal commit- 
ment, unless it is found that at the time 
the commitment was made it was im- 
practicable to use normal procurement 
procedures. 
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The purpose of this legislation is to 
provide a flexibility not present in nor- 
mal contracting authority which will 
allow the Government to protect its in- 
terests in defense procurement, and also 
to deal equitably with contractors where 
it is also in the interest of the defense 
effort. 

Carrying out this basic purpose has 
required the execution of certain types 
of contractual actions which the pro- 
curement agencies would not have legal 
authority to do without the authority 
granted in this bill. These include 
amendments without consideration, the 
correction of mutual mistakes, and the 
formalization of informal commitments. 
It should be stressed that before the 
Government may enter into any such 
agreements it must be found that that 
agreement would facilitate the national 
defense. 

Title II has also been used as a basis 
for including indemnity provisions in 
contracts involving otherwise noninsur- 
able risks. This problem is particularly 
acute in the nuclear reactor and missile 
programs. Because of the unusual haz- 
ards associated with nuclear reactors 
and high explosive fuels, contractors are 
subjected to the possibility of damage 
claims far exceeding available insurance 
coverage, This bill would permit the 
Government to enter into indemnifica- 
tion agreements. These agreements are 
normally for the risk in excess of that 
available from private insurance sources. 
Indemnification authority was also used 
in connection with the airlift by com- 
mercial planes of troops and supplies to 
Korea in the early days of that conflict. 

Since it is impossible to draft legis- 
lation which will cover every conceivable 
situation perfectly and at the same time 
provide the necessary flexibility, much 
depends upon the administration of the 
act. In the hearings before the sub- 
committee considerable attention was 
given to that aspect of the problem. 
Regulations of the Defense Department 
require explicit statements and findings 
before this authority may be exercised. 
Individual contracting officers may deny 
requests, but approval can only come 
from higher authority. Where the 
amount is below $50,000, it may be ap- 
proved by the head of a procuring 
agency, e. g., Office of Naval Research, 
Signal Corps Procurement Agency, 
Bureau of Ships. Approval of requests 
over $50,000 must go to the contract ad- 
justment board of the military depart- 
ment involved. 

In this respect it should be noted that 
the General Accounting Office testified 
that their last examination of the activi- 
ties of these boards showed their deci- 
sions to be reasonable in relation to their 
authority and objectives. The General 
Accounting Office, therefore, indicated 
that it had no objection to the enactment 
of this bill. 

Since the Department of Defense is 
by far the greatest user of the powers 
authorized in this legislation, the com- 
mittee gave its most extensive consid- 
eration to the operations and the needs 
of the Department of Defense. However, 
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the authority provided in this bill may 
also be made available to other Govern- 
ment agencies and in the past, under 
the First War Powers Act, the President 
authorized agencies like the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and others, to em- 
ploy this authority. 

Considering the international situation 
in which we now find ourselves, and the 
likelihood of very large defense procure- 
ment spending for many years to come, 
I believe that this legislation is both 
necessary and desirable, and I commend 
it to the House for its favorable consider- 
ation, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN CLAIMS FUND 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 3557) to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended (64 Stat. 12). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, 
is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 


“TITLE IV 
“Claims against Czechoslovakia 


“Sec. 401. As used in this title— 

“(1) ‘National of the United States’ means 
(A) a natural person who is a citizen of the 
United States, or who owes permanent 
allegiance to the United States, and (B) a 
corporation or other legal entity which is 
organized under the laws of the United 
States, any State or Territory thereof, or the 
District of Columbia, if natural persons who 
are nationals of the United States own, 
directly or indirectly, more than 50 percent 
of the outstanding capital stock or other 
beneficial interest in such legal entity. It 
does not include aliens. (2) ‘Commission’ 
means the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission of the United States, established, 
pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1954 (68 Stat. 1279). (3) ‘Property’ means 
any property, right, or interest. 

“Sec. 402. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is directed to hold, in an account in the 
Treasury of the United States, the net pro- 
ceeds of the sale of certain Czechoslovakian 
steel mill equipment heretofore blocked and 
sold in the United States by order of the 
Secretary of the Treasury under authority of 
Executive Order No. 9193, dated July 6, 1942 
(7 F. R. 5205, July 9, 1942). 

“(b) There is hereby created in the Treas- 
ury of the United States a fund to be desig- 
nated the Czechoslovakian Claims Fund, for 
the payment of unsatisfied claims of nation- 
als of the United States against Czecho- 
slovakia as authorized in this title. 

“(c) If, within 1 year following the date 
of enactment of this title, the Government 
of Czechoslovakia voluntarily settles with 
and pays to the Government of the United 
States a sum in payment of claims of United 
States nationals against Czechoslovakia, all 
moneys held pursuant to subsection (a) of 
this section shall be disposed of in accord- 
ance with the terms of the settlement agree- 
ment with Czechoslovakia and applicable 
provisions of this title and the sum paid by 
Czechoslovakia shall be covered into the 
Czechoslovakian Claims Fund. 

“(d) Upon the expiration of 1 year after 
the date of enactment of this title if no set- 
tlement with Czechoslovakia of the type 
specified in subsection (c) of this section has 
occurred, all moneys held pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section except amounts 
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held in reserve pursuant to section 403 of 
this title, shall be covered into the Czecho- 
slovakian Claims Fund. 

“(e) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
deduct from the Czechoslovakian Claims 
Fund 5 percent thereof as reimbursement to 
the Government of the United States for the 
expenses incurred by the Commission and by 
the Treasury Department in the administra- 
tion of this title. The amount so deducted 
shall be covered into the Treasury to the 
credit of miscellaneous receipts. 

“(f) After the deduction for administra- 
tive expenses pursuant to subsection (e) of 
this section, and after payment of awards 
certified pursuant to section 410 of this title, 
the balance remaining in the fund, if any, 
shall be paid to Czechoslovakia in accord- 
ance with instructions to be provided by the 
Secretary of State. 

“Sec. 403. No judicial relief or remedy shall 
be available to any person asserting a claim 
against the United States or any officer or 
agent thereof with respect to any action 
taken under this title, or any other claim 
for or on account of the property or pro- 
ceeds described in section 402 of this title, 
or for any other action taken with respect 
thereto except to the extent that the action 
complained of constitutes a taking of private 
property without just compensation, and to 
such extent the sole judicial relief and 
remedy available shall be an action brought 
against the United States in the United 
States Court of Claims which action must 
be brought within 1 year of the date of 
enactment of this title or it shall be forever 
barred; and any action so brought shall 
receive a preference over all actions which 
themselves are not given preference by 
statute. No other court shall have original 
jurisdiction to consider any such claim by 
mandamus or otherwise. If any action is 
brought pursuant to this section the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall set aside an appro- 
priate reserve in the account containing the 
moneys held pursuant to subsection (a) of 
section 402 of this title. Such reserve shall 
be retained pending a final determination of 
all issues raised in the action and recovery 
in any such action shall be limited to and 
paid out of the moneys so reserved. After a 
final determination of all issues raised in 
the action and payment of any judgment 
against the United States entered pursuant 
thereto, any balance no longer required to be 
held in reserve shall be disposed of in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subsection (d) 
of section 402 of this title. Nothing in this 
section shall be construed to create (1) any 
liability against the United States for any 
action taken pursuant to section 404 of this 
title, (2) any liability against the United 
States in favor of the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia, any agency or instrumentality 
thereof or any person who is an assignee or 
successor in interest thereto, or (3) any 
other liability against the United States. 

“Sec. 404. The Commission shall determine 
in accordance with applicable substantive 
law, including international law, the validity 
and amounts of claims by nationals of the 
United States against the Government of 
Czechoslovakia for losses resulting from the 
nationalization or other taking on and after 
January 1, 1945, of property including any 
rights or interests therein owned at the time 
by nationals of the United States, subject, 
however, to the terms and conditions of an 
applicable claims agreement, if any, con- 
cluded between the Governments of Czecho- 
slovakia and the United States within 1 year 
following the date of enactment of this title. 
In making the determination with respect to 
the validity and amount of claims and value 
of properties, rights, or interests taken, the 
Commission is authorized to accept the fair 
or proved value of the said property, right, 
or interest as of a time when the property or 
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business enterprise taken, was last operated, 
used, managed, or controlled by the na- 
tional or nationals of the United States 
asserting the claim irrespective of whether 
such date is prior to the actual date of 
nationalization or taking by the Government 
of Czechoslovakia. 

“Src. 405. A claim under section 404 of this 
title shall not be allowed unless the property 
upon which the claim is based was owned by 
a national of the United States on the date 
of nationalization or other taking thereof 
and unless the claim has been held by a 
national of the United States continuously 
thereafter until the date of filing with the 
Commission. 

“Sec. 406. (a) A claim under section 404 
of this title based upon an ownership inter- 
est in any corporation, association, or other 
entity which is a national of the United 
States shall be denied. 

“(b) A claim under section 404 of this 
title, based upon a direct ownership interest 
in a corporation, association, or other entity 
for loss by reason of the nationalization or 
other taking of such corporation, assccia- 
tion, or other entity, or the property thereof, 
shall be allowed, subject to other provisions 
of this title, if such corporation, association, 
or other entity on the date of the national- 
ization or other taking was not a national of 
the United Stat2s, without regard to the per- 
cent of ownership vested in the claimant in 
any such claim. 

“(c) A claim. under section .404 of this 
title, based upon an. indirect cwnership in- 
terest in: a corporation, association, or other 
entity for loss. by reason of the nationaliza- 
tion or other taking of such corporation, as- 
sociation, or other entity, or the property 
thereof, shall be allowed, subject to other 
provisions of this title, only. if at least 25 


-of the entire ownership. interest: 


thereof at the time of such nationalization 
or other taking was vested in nationals of 
the United States. 

“(d) Any award-on a claim under subsec- 
tion (b) or (c) of this section shall be cal- 
culated on the basis of the total loss suffered 
by such corporation, asscciation, or other 
entity, and shall bear the same proportion to 
such loss as the ownership interest of the 
claimant bears to the entire ownership inter- 
est thereof. 

“Sec. 407. In determining the amount of 
any award by the Commission there shall be 
deducted all amounts the claimant has- re- 
ceived from any source on account of the 
same loss or losses with respect to which 
such award is made. 

“Sec. 408. With respect to any claim under 
section 404 of this title which, at the time of 
the award, is vested in persons other than 
the person by whom the loss was sustained 
the Commission may issue a consolidated 
award in favor of all claimants then entitled 
thereto, which award shall indicate the re- 
spective interests of such claimants therein, 
and all such claimants shall participate, in 
proportion to their indicated interests, in 
the payments authorized by this title in all 
respects as if the award had been in favor of 
a single person. 

“Sec. 409. No award shall be made on any 
claim under section 404 of this title to or for 
the benefit of (1) any person who has been 
convicted of a violation of any provision of 
chapter 115, title 18, of the United States 
Code, or of any other crime involving dis- 
loyalty to the United States, or (2) any. 
claimant whose claim under this title is 
within the scope of title III of this act. 

“Sec. 410. The Commission shall certify to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in terms of 
United States currency, each award made 
pursuant to this title. 

“Sec. 411. Within 60 days after the enact- 
ment of this title or of legislation making 
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appropriations to the Commission for pay- 
ment of administrative expenses incurred in 
carrying out its functions under this title, 
whichever date is later, the Commission 
shall give public notice by publication in the 
Federal Register of the time when, and the 
limit of time within which claims may be 
filed, which limit shall not be more than 
12 months after such publication. 

“Sec. 412. The Commission shall complete 
its affairs in connection with the settlement 
of claims pursuant to this title not later 
than 3 years following the final date for the 
filing of claims as provided in section 411 
of this title or following the enactment of 
legislation making appropriations to the 
Commission for payment of administrative 
expenses incurred in carrying out its func- 
tions under this title, whichever date is 
later. 

“Sec. 413. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed, out of the 
sums covered into the Czechoslovakian 
Claims Fund, to make payments on account 
of awards certified by the Commission pur- 
suant to this title as follows and in the fol- 
lowing order of priority: 

“(1) Payment in the amount of $1,000 or 
in the amount of the award, whichever is 
less. 

“(2) Thereafter, payments from time to 
time on account of the unpaid balance of 
each remaining award made pursuant to this 
title which shall bear to such unpaid bal- 
ance the same proportion as the total 
amount.in the» fund available for distribu- 
tion at the time such payments are made 
bears the aggregate unpaid balance of all 
such awards. 

“(b) Such payments, and applications for 
such payments, shall be made in accordance 
with such regulations as the Secretary of 

“(c) For the purpose of making-any such 
payments, an ‘award’ shall be deemed to 
mean the aggregate of all awards certified 
in favor of the same claimant. 

“(d) If any person to whom any payment 
is to be made pursuant to this title is de- 
ceased or is under a legal disability, pay- 
ment shall be made to his legal representa- 
tive, except that if any payment to be made 
is not over $1,000 and there is no qualified 
executor or administrator, payment may be 
made to the person or persons found by the 
Comptroller General to be entitled thereto, 
without the necessity of compliance with 
the requirements of law with respect to the 
administration of estates. 

“(e) Subject to the provisions of any 
claims agreement hereafter concluded be- 
tween the Governments of Czechoslovakia 
and the United States, payment of any 
award pursuant to this title shall not, unless 
such payment is for the full amount of the 
claim, as determined by the Commission to 
be valid, with respect to which the award is 
made, extinguish such claim, or be con- 
strued to have divested any claimant, or the 
United States on his behalf, of any rights 
against any foreign government for the un- 
paid balance of his claim. 

“Sec. 414. No remuneration on account of 
services rendered on behalf of any claimant 
in connection with any claim filed with the 
Commission under this title shall exceed 10 
percent of the total amount paid pursuant 
to any award certified under the provisions 
of this title on account of such claim. Any 
agreement to the contrary shall be unlawful 
and void. Whoever, in the United States or 
elsewhere, demands or receives, on account 
of services so rendered, any remuneration in 
excess of the maximum permitted by this 
section, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 12 months, or both. 
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“Sec. 415. The Secretary of State is au- 
thorized and directed to transfer or other- 
wise make available to the Commission such 
records and documents relating to claims au- 
thorized by this title as may be required by 
the Commission in carrying out its functions 
under this title. 

“Sec. 416. To the extent they are not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this title, 
the following provisions of title I shall be 
applicable to this title: Subsections (b), (c), 
(d), (e), (h), and (j) of section 4; subsec- 
tions (c), (d), (e), and (f) of section 7. 

“Sec. 417. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Commission and the 
Treasury Department to pay their adminis- 
trative expenses incurred in carrying out 
their functions under this title.” 

Sec. 2. Section 304 of the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “Upon payment of the principal 
amounts (without interest) of all awards 
from the Italian Claims Fund created pur- 
suant to section 302 of this act, the Com- 
mission shall determine the validity and 
amount of any claim under this section by 
any natural person who was:a citizen of the 
United States on the date of enactment of 
this title and shall, in the event an award 
is issued pursuant to such claim, certify the 
same to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment out of remaining balances in the 
Italian Claims Fund in accordance with the 
provisions of section 310: of this act; not- 
withstanding that the period of time pre- 
scribed in section 316 of this act for the set- 
tlement of all claims under this section may 
have expired.” y 

Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (b) of section 311 
of the International Claims:Settlement Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by adding. 
at the end thereof the following: ‘This sub- . 
section shall not be construed so as to ex- 
clude from eligibility a claim based upon a 
direct ownership interest in a corporation, 
association, or other entity, or the property 
thereof, for loss by reason of the nationali- 
zation, compulsory liquidation, or other tak- 
ing of such corporation, association, or other 
entity by the Governments of Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Italy, Rumania, or the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Any such claim may be allowed 
without regard to the percent of ownership 
vested in the claimant.” 

(b) Any claim heretofore denied under 
subsection (b) of section 311 of the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, prior to the date of enactment of 
this section, shall be reconsidered by the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
solely to redetermine its validity and 
amount by reason of the amendments made 
by this section. 

Sec. 4. If any provision of this act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances, shall be held invalid, the remainder 
of the act, or the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances, 
shall not be affected. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
authorizes the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission of the United States 
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to receive and settle claims of American 
citizens for losses they have suffered 
from the nationalization of American- 
owned property by the communistic re- 
gime in Czechoslovakia. The money to 
pay these claims will not come out of 
the pockets of the American taxpayer 
but will be furnished by Czechoslovakia 
under a lump-sum claims agreement 
with that country which is presently in 
the process of negotiation. The bill pro- 
vides, however, that if within 1 year 
after enactment of this legislation no 
such agreement is concluded, then we 
will use the sum of approximately $9 
million already in hand, which the 
United States received from the sale of 
certain Czechoslovakian steel mill equip- 
ment manufactured in the United States 
under a contract with a Czechoslovakian 
Government steel company. 

It is estimated that there may be as 
many as 1,500 to 2,000 claims filed and 
that approximately 1,000 of them will be 
found to be payable. We know, too, that 
the total American net losses from the 
Communist nationalization of the Czech 
economy was probably in the neighbor- 
hood of $25 million. Itis the purpose of 
these negotiations to bring about the 
most satisfactory settlement possible 
which means, of course, we might even- 
tually have more than $9 million for the 
payment of claims authorized in the bill. 

If we were to stand by another year 
waiting for such an agreement to ma- 
terialize it would only prolong further 
the settlement of these claims which 
have been piling up now since 1945 or 
thereabouts. At one point, several years 
ago, Czechoslovakia was about to sign 
an agreement for their payment when, 
through no fault of our representatives, 
the negotiations were abruptly halted. 
They were subsequently reopened a few 
years ago and it is hoped a final agree- 
ment will be concluded in the coming 
year. 

Rather than postponing any further 
the receipt and processing of the claims, 
it was felt by the executive branch, which 
originated the legislation, that they 
should be processed now so that initial 
payments could be made immediately 
upon the conclusion of an agreement or 
in any event not later than 1 year fol- 
lowing the bill’s enactment. 

The committee has been informed 
that by far the majority of payments 
under the bill will go to claimants having 
relatively small claims, say of $10,000 or 
less, and that most of these will be in 
the $1,000 to $5,000 bracket. There will 
undoubtedly be a substantial number of 
claims in the range of $10,000 to $50,000 
and, of course, several that will exceed 
$1 million. It is only natural, of course, 
that certain American mining and 
manufacturing companies will be found 
whose properties and investments in 
Czechoslovakia were taken by the Com- 
munists, but they will not be preferred, 
under this bill, over American holders 
of small stock interests or individual 
Americans whose family farms, or com- 
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mercial and business enterprises were 
also nationalized. 

The nationalization program in 
Czechoslovakia, which began in 1945, 
operated against whole industries. Un- 
der a series of laws and decrees they took 
over, lock, stock and barrel, the mining, 
power, metallurgical and other heavy 
industries including small shops, mills 
and allied units within these industries. 
By 1953, 99.6 percent of the entire Czech 
economy had come under direct govern- 
ment control and all corporations and 
companies had been liquidated. 

It was inevitable that this complete 
destruction of private enterprise in 
Czechoslovakia should have engulfed 
many Americans who have every right 
to look to their Government for help in 
getting at least a partial recovery for 
their losses. The action of the Commu- 
nists was not only an offense against 
them but an offense against the United 
States. It is up to us, Mr. Speaker, to 
do what we can for our citizens who have 
been injured by these actions and to do 
it now. I urge the passage of S. 3557. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have had occa- 
sion in the past to appear before the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
of which Judge Whitney Gillilland is the 
chairman. The Commission does an out- 
standing job. The hearings conducted 
by the Commission are on the highest 
judicial level humanly possible. It is a 
pleasure for me to take this opportunity, 
with this bill pending, to make a few re- 
marks in relation to the excellent char- 
acter of public service rendered by Judge 
Gillilland and the other two members of 
the Commission. It is one of the finest 
commissions that I have ever appeared 
before, and I congratulate them for the 
excellent manner in which they carry 
out their trust. 

Mr. MORGAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I appreciate very much 
the kind words the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] has just 
expressed for this Commission and for 
its Chairman. I think I should say that 
we in Iowa where the judge is known so 
well hold Judge Gillilland in the highest 
regard. 

Judge Gillilland comes from Glenwood, 
Iowa, in the District which I have the 
honor to represent. We made Whitney 
Gillilland judge of the district court 
when he was only 33 years old. We know 
he is an honest, able, efficient gentleman 
of the highest order. I concur in every- 
thing my good friend, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. MCCORMACK] 
has said about our friend Judge Gillil- 
land. I thank the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MoRGaN] for yielding to me. 

Judge Gillilland has explained this bill 
to me. He says it is a very necessary 
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bill. I know that when Judge Gillilland 
says this bill is necessary, then it is nec- 
essary. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his kind remarks 
about the Chainnan of the Commission. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, we seem to be in pretty good 
agreement on this bill. I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks 
and to include a tabular statement. 

The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, the purpose of this bill is to 
make provision for the handling of 
claims of American nationals against 
Czechoslovakia under the international 
claims settlement procedure as hereto- 
fore established. It amends the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of March 
10, 1950, Public Law 81-455—64th 
Statutes at Large, page 12—as amended 
by an act of August 9, 1955, Public Law 
84-285—69th Statutes at Large, page 
562—and adds to the existing law a 
new title IV, “Claims against Czecho- 
slovakia.” 

The International Claims Settlement 
Act of 1950 related mainly to claims of 
American nationals against Yugoslavia, 
and established an International Claims 
Commission within the Department of 
State. Reorganization Plan No. 1 of: 
1954, transferred all the functions and 
authority of this Commission to the 
newly created Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission as an independent 
agency, 

The 1955 amendment to the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act, ex- 
tended the above claims settlement pro- 
cedure to claims against Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Rumania, and the Soviet 
Union. The Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission has been engaged in ad- 
judicating the claims of American na- 
tionals against the above-named coun- 
tries. 

The purpose of the present bill, S. 
3557, is to make similar provision for 
claims against Czechoslovakia. 

As pointed out in the report of the 
committee, the procedure established 
under this bill is similar to existing pro- 
cedures for the claims against these 
countries. Claims of American na- 
tionals are to met from funds of Czecho- 
slovakian origin, and not from funds 
provided by the United States Govern- 
ment. The nature of the funds of 
Czechoslovakian origin available is de- 
tailed in the report of the committee. 
The claims of American nationals 
covered by the bill are those for losses 
resulting from the nationalization of 
their property or other taking of their 
property on and after January 1, 1945. 
The bill establishes in the Treasury of 
the United States a Czechoslovakian 
Claims Fund from which awards will be 
paid on certification by the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have a table showing the claims handled by this Commission through June 30, 1958, which I request be 


printed with my remarks: 


Foreign Claims Settlement Commission—Claims and awards on all programs 1948 through June 30, 1958 + 


Number | Number] Aggregate Termination 
Claim program Administering agency of claims fof awards] amount of date Date terminated 
filed award 
International Claims eee oe Sine as 
nended (64 Stat. 12; 22 U. S. C. 1621-1641): 
ENa Oi LAE SRN Se International Claims Commission. ..-- 1, 556 876 | $18,817, 904 es, 31, 1954._] Dee, 31, 1954, 
Panama....- 67 62 1, 537, 394 Oct. 14, 1954, 
391 136 1,855, 953 
2,725 217 1, 042, 112 
2, 246 270 1, O88, 851 
1, 073 147 2, 062, 843 
4, 130 1,220 8, 246, 704 
CEO Se os sa SR ES A E a Se ae a 12, 188 2, 928 AO Ry ZONES a 
War Claims Act of 1948, as ane ended (62 Stat, 1240; 
60 U. 8. O. App. 2001-20 A s Gr . 5 
NEPRAN POW's, W orld War IT, and Korea__| War Claims Commission and FOSC 550,409 | 365,608 | 132, 543,064 | Various... All POW programs com- 
pleted on schedule. 
American civilian internees, World War H As patel $e Re Ne SS er oe 27,212 11, 662 18, 107, 170 J... -- All internee programs com- 
and Korea. pleted on schedule. 
Religious organizations and personnel in 10, 887 131 28, 807, 977 All religious claims programs 
Philippines. bs et on schedule, 
Seques' cred accounts and ‘credits’ in Philip- 2,015 1, 616 10, 570, 917 | Aug. 31, 1956._] Aug. 3 
pines. 
a AA T a N A ETA e e mann eee 590, O23 190, 020, 128’ |... R 
aUe ice scabs ode E EN E cess meee ses ote ER ~ 602, 211 EER N A 


1 Amounts actually paid on claims against the foreign governments listed will be 
somewhat less than the aggregate of awards becuuse of limited funds acquired from 
This has necessitated provisions in the law for 
installments to be paid on awards and the proration of unpaid balances. 


such governments for their payment. 


claims determined by the 
gate amount shown, 


As an ex- 


ample, Panama transferred only $400,000 under a lump-sum settlement for American 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
the committee in support of this piece 
of legislation. It happened that I in- 
troduced the bill in the House and Sena- 
tor Lone introduced a similar bill in the 
other body. The other body passed the 
bill the same day our House committee 
was considering my bill. It is a very 
good bill. It has been well considered. 
The American citizens who have claims 
rising out of nationalization in the 
Czechoslovakia takeover have long wait- 
ed for this settlement and are very 
deserving. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Speaker, will 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
AGING ACT 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
-suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 9822) to provide for holding a 
White House Conference on Aging to be 
called by the President of the United 
‘States before December 31, 1958, to be 
planned and conducted by the special 
staff on aging of the United States De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare with the assistance and coop- 
eration of other agencies of that Depart- 
ment and of other departments and 
agencies represented on the Federal 
Council on Aging; to assist the several 
States in conducting similar confer- 
ences on aging prior to the White House 
Conference on Aging; and for related 
purposes, as amended. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “White House Conference on 
Aging Act.” 

TITLE I—NEED FOR LEGISLATION; DECLARATION 
OF POLICY; DEFINITIONS 
Need for legislation 

` Sec, 101, The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that the public interest requires 
the enactment of legislation to formulate 
recommendations for immediate action in 
improving and developing programs to per- 
mit the country to take advantage of the 
experience and skills of the older persons 
in our population, to create conditions 
which will better enable them to meet their 
needs, and to further research on aging be- 
cause— 

(1) the number of persons 45 years of 
age and older in our population has in- 
creased from approximately 1314 million in 
1900 to 4914 million in 1957, and the num- 
ber 65 years of age and over from approxi- 
mately 3 million in 1900 to almost 15 mil- 
lion at the present time, and is expected 
to reach 21 million by 1975; and 

(2) outmoded practices in the employ- 
ment and compulsory premature retirement 
of middle-aged and older persons are de- 
priving the economy of their much needed 
experience, skill, and energy and simul- 
taneously, depriving many middle-aged and 
older persons of opportunity for gainful 
employment and an adequate standard of 
living; and 

(3) many older persons do not have ade- 
quate financial resources to maintain them- 
selves and their families as independent 
and self-respecting members of their com- 
munities, to obtain the medical and re- 
habilitation seryices required to permit 
them to function as healthy, useful mem- 
bers of society, and to permit them to en- 
joy the normal, human, social contacts; and 

(4) our failure to provide adequate hous- 
ing for elderly persons at costs which can 
be met by them is perpetuating slum con- 
ditions in many of our cities and smaller 
communities and is forcing many older per- 
sons to live under conditions in which they 
cannot maintain decency and health, or 
continue to participate in the organized life 
of the community; and 


International Claims Commission to be valid in the aggre- 


As a percentage of awards, payments will vary widely depend- 
ing on the size of the Individual award. 
paid in the full amount of the proven losses. 


Claims under the War Claims Act were 


(5) the lack of suitable facilities and op- 
portunities in which middle-aged persons can 
learn how to prepare for the later years of 
life, learn new vocational skills, and develop 
and pursue ayocational and recreational 
interests is driving many of our older per- 
sons into retirement shock, premature phys- 
ical and mental deterioration, and loneliness 
and isolation and is filling up our mental 
institutions and general hospitals and caus- 
ing an unnecessary drain on our health 
manpower; and 

(6) in order to prevent the additional 
years of life, given to us by our scientific de- 
velopment and abundant economy, from 
becoming a prolonged period of dying, we 
must step up research on the physical, psy- 
chological, and sociological factors in aging 
and in diseases common among middle-aged 
and older persons; and 

(7) we may expect average length of life 
and the number of older people to increase 
still further, we must proceed with all pos- 
sible speed to correct these conditions and 
to create a social, economic, and health cli- 
mate which will permit our middle-aged 
and older people to continue to lead proud 
and independent lives which will restore and 
rehabilitate many of them to useful and 
dignified positions among their neighbors; 
which will enhance the vigor and vitality 
of the communities and of our total econ- 
omy; and which will prevent further ag- 
gravation of their problems with resulting 
increased social, financial, and medical bur- 
dens. 

Declaration of policy 

Sec. 102. (a) While the primary responsi- 
bility for meeting the challenge and prob- 
lems. of aging is that of the States and com- 
munities, all levels of government are in- 
volved and must necessarily share responsi- 
bility; and it is therefore the policy of the 
Congress that the Federal Government shall 
work jointly with the States and their citi- 
zens, to develop recommendations and plans 
for action, consistent with subsection (b) of 
this section, which will serve the pur- 
poses of— 

(1) assuring middle-aged and older per- 
sons equal opportunity with others to en- 
gage in gainful employment which they are 
capable of performing, thereby gaining for 
our economy the benefits of their skills, ex- 
perience, and productive capacities; and 
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(2) enabling retired persons to enjoy in- 
comes sufficient for health and for participa- 
tion in family and community life as self- 
respecting citizens; and 

(3) providing housing suited to the needs 
of older persons and at prices they can afford 
to pay; and 

(4) assisting middle-aged and older per- 
sons to make the preparation, develop skills 
and interests, and find social contacts which 
will make the gift of added years of life a 
period of reward and satisfaction and avoid 
unnecessary social costs of premature de- 
terioration and disability; and 

(5) stepping up research designed to 
relieve old age of its burdens of sickness, 
mental breakdown, and social ostracism. 

(b) It is further declared to be the policy 
of Congress that in all programs developed 
there should be emphasis upon the right 
and obligation of older persons to free choice 
and self-help in planning their own futures. 

Definitions 

Sec. 103. For the purposes of this act— 

(1) the term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

(2) The term “State” includes Alaska, Ha- 
wali, the District of Columbia, the Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam. 

TITLE II—WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 

Sec. 201. (a) A White House Conference 
on Aging to be called by the President of thé 
United States in order to develop recom- 
mendations for further research and action 
in the field of aging, which will further the 
policies set forth in section 102 of this act, 
shall be planned and conducted under the 
direction of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare who shall have the co- 
operation and assistance of such other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies as may be 
appropriate, 

(b) For the purpose of arriving at facts 
and recommendations concerning the utili- 
zation of skills, experience, and energies 
and the improvement of the conditions of 
our older people, the conference shall bring 
together representatives of Federal, State, 
and local governments, professional and lay 
people who are working in the field of aging, 
and of the general public including older 
persons themselves. 

(c) A final report of the White House 
Conference on Aging shall be submitted to 
the President not later than 90 days 
following the date on which the Conference 
Was called and the findings and recommen- 
dations included therein shall be immedi- 
ately made available to the public. 

Grants 

Sec. 202. (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be paid to each State which shall submit 
an application for funds for the exclusive 
use in planning and conducting a State con- 
ference on aging prior to and for the purpose 
of developing facts and recommendations 
and preparing a report of the findings for 
presentation to the White House Conference 
on Aging, and in defraying costs incident 
to the State's delegates attending the White 
House Conference on Aging, a sum to be 
determined by the Secretary, but not more 
than $50,000; such sums to be paid only from 
funds specifically appropriated for this pur- 
pose. 

(b) Payment shall be made by the Secre- 
tary to an officer designated by the Governor 
of the State to receive such payment and 
to assume responsibility for organizing and 
conducting the State conference. 

TITLE III—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Administration 

Sec, 301. In administering this aot, the 
Secretary shall: 

(1) Request the cooperation and assistance 
of such other Federal departments and 
agencies as may be appropriate in carrying 
out the provisions of the act; 
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(2) Render all reasonable assistance to 
the States in enabling them to organize and 
conduct conferences on aging prior to the 
White House Conference on Aging; 

(3) Prepare and make available back- 
ground materials for the use of delegates 
to the White House Conference as he may 
deem necessary and shall prepare and dis- 
tribute such report or reports of the Con- 
ference as may be indicated; and 

(4) In carrying out the provisions of this 
act, engage such additional personnel as may 
be necessary (without reference to the pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Act) within the 
amount of the funds appropriated for this 
purpose. 

Advisory committees 

Sec. 302. The Secrtary is authorized and 
directed to establish an Advisory Committee 
to the White House Conference on Aging 
composed of professional and public mem- 
bers, and, as necessary, to establish technical 
advisory committees to advise and assist in 
planning and conducting the Conference. 
Appointed members of such committees, 
while attending conferences or meetings of 
their committees or otherwise serving at the 
request of the Secretary, shall be entitled 
to receive compensation at a rate to be fixed 
by the Secretary but not exceeding $50 per 
diem, including travel time, and while away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness they may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, 
as authorized by law for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. 

TITLE IV—-AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 401, There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as Congress deter- 
mines to be necessary for the administration 
of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 
ed? 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
asecond. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 9822 
is in reality an authorization bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
to prepare a cost item in connection with 
the White House Conference by Sep- 
tember of 1960. There is plenty of time 
to provide for the arranging of this con- 
ference through the various States which 
have a great interest in it. 

This bill is one of a number, 21 alto- 
gether, that came before the sobcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor of which I am privileged to be 
chairman. We had 2 weeks of hearings 
on these 21 bills dealing with this very 
necessary matter of research and de- 
liberation into the care of our aged peo- 
ple who are growing in number and liv- 
ing longer and whose problems are in- 
creasing. 

Our committee spent 2 weeks in hear- 
ing all the agencies or departments of 
Government involved in this problem as 
well as representatives of labor and 
many other organizations that have an 
interest with the care of the aged. 

I feel that it is a privilege to be here 
today to present this bill, because this 
bill comes from one of the finest Mem- 
bers of this House, a man who has de- 
voted a long time to extensive work in 
this particular field. I refer of course 
to the gentleman from Rhode Island 
{Mr. FOGARTY]. 
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Most of the bills that were referred to 
our committee, or practically all of 
them, with the exception of one or two 
of this nature, dealt with setting up a 
commission in Government to deal with 
this problem of the care of the aged. 

I do not think it is necessary for me 
to point out to you that the care of the 
aged involves a number of fields. The 
Department of Labor is concerned þe- 
cause of the limitation on employment. 
The Eagles organization has been carry- 
ing on quite a campaign for jobs after 
45. Of course employment is a problem 
to those past 45. Then we have the 
health and the hospitalization of the 
aged. We have the housing priority or 
rental problem where rents are out of 
reach of most of the aged. We have so- 
cial security with its very limited pay- 
ments to the aged. 

So there are about six agencies of 
Government that are involved in this 
problem. We heard them all. They all 
offered their testimony and all sub- 
scribed to the belief that the Congress 
ought to make some move in this field. 

I think the most outstanding remark 
in the presentation of testimony was 
made by one of the doctors from the 
Public Health Service who pointed out 
that when a couple has a boy who is now 
10 years of age, and another baby is ex- 
pected next week, the baby that is born 
next week will live 5 years longer than 
the boy who is now 10 years of age. 
That is the way research and medical 
care are of late carrying us into a longer 
span of years of life. 

I am very happy to present this bill 
here and make known my interest in the 
legislation. The bill came out of our 
subcommittee unanimously. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Boscu] is 
the ranking member on the other side. 
The bill came to the full committee. 
When you can get a bill out of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor unani- 
mously it must be a pretty good bill, 
and that is the way this bill came out 
of our committee. I recommend it to all 
of you, and trust you will support it. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. I 
join in the statements of the chairman 
of our subcommittee in favor of this 
legislation. While it is true that we had 
testimony during our hearings that the 
Federal Council for the Aged had made 
great progress in the problem of dealing 
with the aged in housing, financing, and 
medical and hospital care, the testimony 
clearly established that there was still 
more which needed to be done. 

The States themselves had done a 
great deal, but there must be some other 
agency to express the interest of the 
Federal Government in this field. 

We believe that through the medium 
of a White House conference, which 
under this amended bill would be 
scheduled for September 30, 1960, all the 
States will have the opportunity of pre- 
senting their ideas, recommendations 
and suggestions for the consideration of 
the Congress of the United States if 
additional legislation be deemed neces- 
sary. 

I join in supporting this legislation. 
As our chairman said, it comes out of the 
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committee unanimously, and I urge sup- 
port by the Members. 

Mr, Speaker, I now yield such time as 
he may desire to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jupp.] 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know of any subject in our country today 
that needs more study, and more com- 
prehensive and careful study, than the 
problems faced by our elderly people and 
how all the agencies, private and public, 
that are dealing with them can more 
effectively help them to meet their grow- 
ing needs. 

It used to be, when we were predomi- 
nantly a rural population, that most re- 
tired people lived with their children, or 
even their grandchildren, in the large 
homes characteristic of the time. Now, 
as we all know, a young couple builds a 
little home with one or two bedrooms 
out in a suburb. They cannot possibly 
keep the grandparents with them along 
with their own children. Where are the 
older folks to live? What are they to do 
to keep occupied? How can they sup- 
port themselves? How can they keep 
their mental health as well as their 
physical vigor? How are they to be 
taken care of when they no longer can 
take care of themselves? 

Modern medicine with its new drugs 
keeps them alive 10, 15, even 20 years 
longer than used to be the case. If that 
extra decade or two could be put into 
their lives at the age of 30 or 40, that 
would be wonderful. But, unfortunately 
the extension of life has to come at the 
end—when they cannot get work even 
though many of them are stronger physi- 
cally and better able to work at 70 years 
of age than former generations were at 65 
or 60 years of age. The working rules 
of today in many industries require re- 
tirement at 65, or the jobs are just not 
there for them. Are they to be idle for 
15 to 20 years? 

We need to be equally concerned with 
their emotional and psychological needs 
during this period. The most devastat- 
ing thing that can happen to a human 
being is to be forced into a sense of 
uselessness. The thing that deteriorates 
human personality more than anything 
else is to have the society that brought 
a person into being and which he has 
served well all his life, now more or less 
cast him aside as not needed. He 
often comes to feel he is not wanted. 
What are these people to do to keep 
happy and healthy? 

Formerly, it was generally acute dis- 
eases like pneumonia, and urinary in- 
fections that took them away fairly 
quickly. Now with the antibiotics, 
transfusions, oxygen, we are able to 
check most of the acute killers and they 
live on until they slowly die of malignan- 
cies or degenerative diseases, requiring 
more care and more expense—and with 
little or no enjoyment for themselves. 
In fact, their anxiety over financial mat- 
ters is greater than at any time in their 
lives. Their expenses are beyond any- 
thing their resources will provide—and 
they cannot get jobs as when they were 
young. The costs are higher and their 
dollars buy less due to the relentless in- 
flation of two decades. 

So often the deterioration is mental 
before the physical processes finally slow 
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down and stop. Months or even years 
of custodial care are needed. But 
where? And how financed? 

Both from the standpoint of decent 
humanitarian concerns and from the 
standpoint of the economic burdens in- 
volved—for them and their families and 
for the society of which we are all a part, 
this problem has become so complicated 
and so urgent and affects such a large 
and deserving portion of our population 
that the move to call a White House Con- 
ference at the highest level along with 
conferences at lower levels in the States 
and local communities is one of the most 
forward looking proposals, with the 
greatest possibilities for genuine benefit 
to our whole Nation and its people that 
has come before us in a long time. 

Physically, emotionally, economically, 
and socially—every way that you look at 
it, the needs of the aging are greater 
today and no one has anything ap- 
proaching an adequate answer. I think 
it is the most urgent domestic problem 
that we face in America. It demands 
the most comprehensive analysis and, 
probably, a variety of measures grad- 
ually worked out with all people of good 
will and all agencies cooperating. I 
commend all those who have contributed 
to bringing this bill to the attention of 
the country and to the Congress. I hope 
nothing will interfere with its passage 
here and in the other body. We need 
to get on with this job. It is already 
late. 

The SPEAKER. The question is: Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill, as amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

The title was amended’ so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for holding a White 
House Conference on Aging to be called 
by the President of the United States 
before September 30, 1960, to be planned 
and conducted by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with 
the assistance and cooperation of other 
departments and agencies represented 
on the Federal Council on Aging; to as- 
sist the several States in conducting 
similar conferences on aging prior to 
the White House Conference on Aging; 
and for related purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the short time limit of 20 minutes al- 
lowed in the House under suspension of 
the rules, I want to make my views 
known on this important bill by this 
extension of my remarks. 

We are facing a remorseless buildup 
year by year of unresolved problems re- 
lating to the social and economic adjust- 
ment of our elderly citizens. In the State 
of Maine over 10 percent of our popu- 
lation is above 65 years of age. A Maine 
Committee on the Aging was created by 
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statute in 1953 and has grown increas- 
ingly active. Our Maine Medical Asso- 
ciation has set up a special committee 
on the aging. I know that similar, but 
unrelated, efforts are being made in the 
majority of States. At the Federal level, 
we have the Interagency Council on the 
Aging, made up of members who have 
primary responsibility to their own agen- 
cies and which has no staff, no funds, 
and meets only once a month, except 
during the summer, when it does not 
meet at all. There is also a small staff 
in the Office of Health, Education, and 
Welfare assigned to the problems of the 
Nation’s 15 million aging. 

Mr. Speaker, there is accumulating 
evidence that what is now a very serious 
problem, may soon become a crisis. I 
believe the pending legislation could be 
the first step toward averting such a 
crisis. Its consideration and passage in 
this session is of utmost importance. We 
should move now to give the States at 
least minimum help in correlating and 
stepping up their efforts. Subsequently, 
their varied experiences and programs 

ould be brought into focus throuh a 

hite House conference on the aging. 
I would hope, of course, that we would 
reach realistic estimates on how much 
the individual States will actually need 
for their preparatory work. 

The all-important fact is, however, 
that this bill recognizes that a problem 
common to all our States and to all of 
our people is one affecting the general 
welfare, and that it must be considered 
on a national level. A White House con- 
ference on children and youth has been 
held every year since 1909. A similar 
conference on the aging would certainly 
stimulate concerted effort and bring us 
closer to solutions, even though it would 
not in itself be a vehicle for action. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to request the support of all of my col- 
leagues here in the House for my bill, 
H. R. 9822. I should like, at the outset, 
to thank the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Congressman BARDEN, for his 
part in bringing this bill to the floor and 
the gentleman from Minnesota, Con- 
gressman Wer, for the sympathetic 
hearing and careful consideration which 
he and the members of his subcommittee 
= Safety and Compensation have given 

it. 

H. R. 9822 provides that the President 
of the United States shall call a White 
House Conference on Aging not later 
than September 30, 1960. It provides, 
further, that up to $50,000 be granted to 
each State so that the States may collect 
necessary information about their older 
citizens, hold conferences for the purpose 
of coming to conclusions about what 
should be done to meet the needs of these 
citizens, and develop recommendations 
for action. It is my thought that these 
recommendations from all of the States 
should be brought together in a national 
conference on aging and molded into a 
total program for the guidance of the 
Federal Government, State governments, 
local communities, and the hundreds of 
national and local voluntary associations 
and agencies which are involved in this 
matter of aging. It has become clear, be- 
yond doubt, that all of these share re- 
sponsibility for creating conditions which 
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will assure our increasing numbers of 
older people opportunity to enjoy good 
health, adequate income, useful activity, 
decent housing and the other essentials 
of satisfying living. 

I have been in a position for many 
years, as you know, Mr. Speaker, to 
study the health, welfare, and other 
needs of all of our citizens and to assist 
the Congress in creating legislation 
which has contributed greatly to their 
happiness and well-being and to the 
total national welfare. Our older peo- 
ple have been, in many ways, the neg- 
lected element in our population, largely 
because of the fairly recent but very 
rapid increase in their numbers. The 
older population has, in fact, grown from 
less than 7 million in 1930 to more than 
15 million today, and we are only now 
beginning to understand the full range 
of their problems. In addition to my 
own observations as chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee which 
deals with most of these problems, I re- 
ceive daily reminders from my constitu- 
ents and from many others that what 
we have done for these older people— 
and it has not been inconsiderable—is 
far from enough to make the added years 
of life rewarding and worthwhile. For 
all to many of them, indeed, longer life 
has become an intolerable burden. 

I do not wish to suggest, Mr. Speaker, 
that we have ignored the needs of our 
older citizens. We have created a sys- 
tem of social security and have extended 
its benefits to cover nearly 10 million of 
those who are now retired and to apply 
to 90 percent of those who are currently 
employed. We have provided steadily 
increasing sums for research on aging 
and on the chronic diseases which afflict 
the majority of our older citizens. We 
are supporting programs for the discov- 
ery and control of cancer, heart disease, 
tuberculosis, diabetes, and other diseases 
common to this age group. We are as- 
sisting the States and communities in 
building hospitals, health centers, and 
geriatric treatment and rehabilitation 
facilities. We have provided funds to 
enable the States to purchase medical 
care for those who are receiving public 
assistance. We are helping to provide 
special counseling for older workers in 
public employment offices and we have 
recently increased the amount of assist- 
ance to organizations and communities 
which are providing special housing for 
the elderly. 

Mr. Speaker, these programs represent 
solid actions on the part of the whole 
Congress. They demonstrate that we 
are conscious of some of the needs of our 
older cititzens. But, unfortunately, not 
enough is being done. At least half of 
our older people do not have incomes 
sufficient to meet their needs. The lat- 
est report from the National Health Sur- 
vey reveals that 76 percent of those 65 
years and over suffer from one or more 
chronic disabilities or impairments and 
that 33 percent of our older people are 
limited or prevented by long-term illness 
from following their normal activities. 
Prejudice against the worker 40 and 
over still makes it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for him to get a job. A million, 
or perhaps even 2 or 3 million, middle- 
aged and older people could be restored 
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to employment or other useful activity 
if they were able to secure rehabilitation 
services. Adequate medical care and 
decent housing are denied to thousands 
of our older people through lack of facil- 
ities or insufficient income to make use 
of the facilities which do exist. Isola- 
tion, boredom, and uselessness are 
diseases which are sending hundreds of 
older people into hospitals for the men- 
tally sick and into nursing homes and 
county infirmaries. 

These are conditions which exist to- 
day, Mr. Speaker, despite the magnitude 
of our efforts to alleviate them. We are 
providing a great deal of stimulation and 
financial assistance that should result in 
widespread action. To some extent, ac- 
tion is taking place, but by no means 
rapidly enough. 

It is against this background that I 
introduced my bill. I came to the con- 
clusion, Mr. Speaker, that the only way 
we can get action of the kind we need is 
to place a renewed focus of attention on 
this whole matter of aging. I believe 
that people do not know enough about 
the programs we have provided. I be- 
lieve we must generate more widespread 
recognition of the whole problem than 
we have done so far. I believe we must 
help to generate a real determination to 
implement all of the programs we have 
made possible. We must expect to see 
specific plans and blueprints developed 
and put into effect. It is my belief that 
a series of State conferences culminating 
in a national White House Conference 
on Aging will help to get this kind of 
action, 

The first National Conference on 
Aging held in 1950 and the two Federal- 
State conferences which have been held 
since that time got things started in 
many parts of the country. The gover- 
nors and legislators of 32 States have 
set up commissions or councils on aging 
and some of these are working vigor- 
ously and making real progress in de- 
veloping programs for recreation, health, 
education, employment, and housing for 
their older people. The majority of the 
States have scarcely gotten off the 
ground, however, and some have hardly 
begun to recognize the broad range of 
problems of their older citizens. 

The same is true of a good many 
voluntary associations and organizations. 
Some of them are well aware of their 
opportunities to serve older people and 
are doing it well. Many others are giving 
only lipservice to the problem. 

What I am convinced we must do is 
to get all of the States and all of these 
organizations involved. Aging affects 
every aspect of our lives. It has been 
said that aging is everybody’s business 
and I believe this to be true. The con- 
ferences I am proposing will help to 
make it so. 

Let me, if you will, take my own State 
of Rhode Island as an example. We set 
up a Governor’s Committee on Aging 
back in 1951. The committee made a 
comprehensive survey of the needs of 
all older people in the State. It ap- 
pointed subcommittees and the subcom- 
mittees held a great many meetings. We 
made some progress but not a great deal. 
Last fall the Governor asked the Special 
Staff on Aging of the Department of 
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Health, Education and Welfare to come 
in and make a survey of the whole situ- 
ation. We now have a set of recom- 
mendations to guide us. Governor Rob- 
erts has had the full support of the legis- 
lature in setting up a division of aging 
in his own office. I think we are ready 
to move in Rhode Island. But, to be 
entirely honest, I think we will move 
faster if we in the Congress can demon- 
strate that aging is a matter of national 
concern. We need to create the aware- 
ness on the part of all of our citizens that 
will give all of the States the encourage- 
ment and the support they must have in 
their efforts to meet this problem. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 9822 represents a 
practical, down-to-earth approach to 
this whole matter of aging. It authorizes 
the President to call a White House Con- 
ference on Aging to be planned and con- 
ducted under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
I believe we have every reason to expect 
that this Conference, with participants 
from all of the States, would serve to 
focus nationwide attention on the needs 
of our older citizens and that it would 
come up with a sound program of action 
which should serve as a guide to us, to 
officials in all levels of Government, and 
to all groups and organizations which 
can be interested. 

I should like to see the responsibility 
for organizing the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging lodged with the Special 
Staff on Aging in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. This staff has 
shown repeatedly that it has the vision 
and the skill to organize a meeting of 
this kind, It has demonstrated its ability 
to harness the resources of all of the 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government and to bring them to bear 
on a project of this kind. And it goes 
without saying, I am sure, that all of the 
dozen or so agencies of the Government 
which are concerned with one or more of 
the problems of older people should be 
involved in any such meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, I have stated the pro- 
visions of my bill. I am convinced that 
now—today is the time for us toact. The 
problems of aging, with which we are 
dealing, are going to become much larger 
before we can get them under control. 
While our programs of medical research 
are leading to great improvements in the 
health of older people, they are also ex- 
tending the length of life for millions of 
our citizens. We are now adding 1 older 
person to our population every 15 min- 
utes, or a total of 340,000 every year. 
The length of the period of retirement is 
increasing. Problems of health, of living 
arrangements, and of loneliness become 
acute in extreme old age. They consti- 
tute a growing challenge to all of us and 
we must do much more about them than 
we have been doing. And we must do it 
now. 

I recently reported to the chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
that the total cost of this program, in- 
cluding funds for assisting the States 
and organizing the conferences, would 
not exceed $3,500,000 to be spent over a 
2-year period. This, I pointed out, is less 
than 25 cents for each older person in 
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our population today. I am sure you will 
agree that this is a small amount in view 
of the returns we may expect to obtain 
on their behalf. 

Whatever we are able to do to im- 
prove the circumstances of the elderly 
people today will help to create a bet- 
ter society for the 35 to 40 million 
middle-aged people in our population 
who are reaching old age at the rate of 
more than a million a year. I reminded 
our colleagues once before that this in- 
cludes most of us here along with our 
families and thousands of the people we 
represent. 

We have aclear responsibility to do our 
share, yes, more than our share, in mak- 
ing the later years of life comfortable, 
useful, healthy, and satisfying for all who 
will live to be old and for those who are 
old today. I firmly believe that the 
States and hundreds of organizations, 
and individuals are looking to us for 
leadership and that they will move ahead 
if we show them the way. The hundreds 
of letters I have had and those many of 
you have doubtless received testify to the 
accuracy of this statement. 

It is for these reasons and for the total 
welfare of the country that I solicit the 
vote of every one of my colleagues for 
this bill. There is nothing partisan 
about it, because we are all aging as are 
all of our constituents without regard to 
political affiliation. I hope very much 
that we can obtain passage of the bill 
this afternoon and forward it to the 
Senate at once so that action may be 
completed during this session. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
passage of H. R. 9822 will stimulate 
positive action for a study at all levels 
in the body politic of the problems con- 
fronting the aged. The holding of a 
White House Conference on aging fields 
of study in cooperation with the States 
will bring about factual data based upon 
information and special areas of re- 
search in this subject that will result 
in legislation for the solution of the 
many problems confronting the ever in- 
creasing number of aged in our country. 

Through the advice of experts and 
the experiences of various governmental 
bodies plans and programs can be 
evolved that will meet the needs in med- 
ical, vocational, housing, and security 
conditions that contribute to their im- 
poverished and depressive conditions. 

The utilization of their skills, expe- 
rience and energies can be realized. The 
stimulation of their interest to improve 
their social condition and interest in 
civic affairs and obligations of citizen- 
ship will bring them happiness and con- 
tentment. 

When we consider that the increase in 
old age—65 as the age of demarcation— 
has increased from 3 million in 1900 to 
14 million in 1955 and an estimated 21 
million for 1975, we must do something 
to formulate procedures and programs 
to meet these needs for legislation. 

This is a forward step in a disregarded 
field of legislation and demands im- 
mediate action. The expert knowledge 
and abilities of the aged themselves can 
best be utilized for successful termina- 
tion of their problems. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
I wish to commend the distinguished 
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gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Fo- 
GarTy], for introducing a bill that, en- 
acted into law, will broaden the horizons 
of life of all the people of the United 
States who are in the period approach- 
ing the sunset. I would take this occa- 
sion to remark what is in the minds of 
all his colleagues that no one who has 
ever served in the Congress of the United 
States has done more for the advance- 
ment of the happiness of the American 
people than Jonn Focarry. There is not 
a home in America that is not indebted 
to the great and beloved statesman from 
Rhode Island. It is he more than any 
other person in the Congress who is re- 
sponsible for a program of medical re- 
search larger than that ever before 
undertaken in all the history of the 
world; a program of medical research 
that is lifting from the homes of this 
country the terrible dread of diseases 
for which there had been no cure. This 
great American is now taking the lead- 
ership for a positive program to solve the 
many perplexing and distressing prob- 
lems that attend the growing population 
of our aged. I was happy to have the 
opportunity of giving him encourage- 
ment and support in the adoption of his 
program of medical research. I am 
happy now to follow his leadership in the 
fight to bring sunshine into the lives of 
men and women now beset with heavy 
burdens in the closing years as they 
march toward the setting of the sun. 

I commend also the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. WIER] 
who has added to his long list of legis- 
lative accomplishments another great 
service to humanity. As Chairman of 
the subcommittee which reported out the 
bill we are now considering, he ar- 
ranged public hearings that went on for 
many days and penetrated into every 
facet of the problems of the aged. The 
gentleman from Minnesota came to the 
Congress as a freshman the year that I 
was a freshman, and during the years 
that have passed, I have observed with 
admiration his legislative conduct, al- 
ways fighting for the things that would 
bring happiness and contentment and 
justice to the little men and women of 
our Nation; always combating that 
which would give undue privilege to one 
class at the expense of another class. 

It is natural that I should have an 
understanding interest in this bill. Iam 
one of the many Members of this body 
who have passed the biblical span of 
three score and ten. I think often of the 
people who are forced to retire at 62 or 
65, often when they are in the very prime 
of their intellectual ability, and so often 
when they have been forced into retire- 
ment and inactivity and have nothing to 
occupy their time, lose heart and fade 
away. 

I think often of the men and women, 
not yet aged, still in the virility of middle 
age, but who cannot find employment 
because of the rule in many personnel 
offices that one past the thirties cannot 
be started in their employment. I think 
often of the lack of adequate housing for 
the aged, and of the heartbreaking 
struggles in these years of inflation, of 
these aged people who have inadequate 
means and no hope of augmenting their 
meager incomes by finding employment. 
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Something, Mr. Speaker, is wrong, and 
until we find a way to right the wrong, 
we cannot hold up our heads with self- 
respect. The bill fathered by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut and brought to 
us from the subcommittee chairman by 
the gentleman from Minnesota, offers 
the first positive approach to a solution 
of the problems of the aged that has 
been presented to the Congress. In all 
good consciousness this bill must be 
passed, I hope by unanimous vote, by 
this body and the Congress should not 
adjourn until the other body has acted 
and the Fogarty bill is on the desk of 
the President, by his signature to become 
the law of the land. 

On March 12, 1956, I introduced H. R. 
4873, 84th Congress. Eleven other mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of that year joined with me as 
sponsors. This was a bill to provide 
housing for elderly families and persons, 
and while the bill was not enacted into 
law, many of its features were lifted 
from it and made provisions in omnibus 
housing bills that became laws. 

This was the beginning of the fight 
for housing for our aged, a fight that 
arrested the attention of the Nation and 
has resulted already in providing more 
housing, especially erected and financed 
to meet the needs of the aged, than ever 
before has been provided. Iam humbly 
happy that such rich results have come 
from an effort I undertook to make in 
the performance of a mission of the 
heart. I cannot make mention of this 
without paying a tribute of appreciation 
to Allen Dropkin, an outstanding young 
lawyer of Chicago, who abandoned his 
own private affairs for a number of 
months to make the most exhaustive 
study for housing for the aged ever un- 
dertaken in this country, and I trust 
that when the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare names the advisory 
committee provided for in this bill, that 
he will include the name of Allen Drop- 
kin. I also commend that great fra- 
ternal organization, the Eagles, for the 
outstanding job it has done in the field 
of housing for the aged, and I am sure 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare will take recognition of this 
by naming as a member of that advisory 
committee, Alfred O’Connor, who, year 
after year has fired with his enthusiasm 
the great fraternal order in which he 
holds exalted position. 

Mr. Speaker, there is so much more 
to be done until the aged of our Nation 
have the homes that will give them the 
comfort and the security to which they 
are entitled. Until we have provided 
for all of our senior citizens homes, 
homes of comfort and security and 
within their financial means, we have 
not completed the mission that is in 
every decent heart. We have so very, 
very much more to do in providing med- 
ical care for our aged, and in opening 
for them the opportunities for employ- 
ment, that we cannot even consider the 
adjournment sine die of the 85th Con- 
gress until this bill has been passed here 
and in the other body. With all the 
good and experienced people of all the 
States working together, and finally 
coming to a White House conference, we 
cannot fail to find the legislative an- 
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swers to the questions raised as to what 
can be done to bring the sunshine into 
the lives of men and women as they 
march toward the setting of the sun. 


AMENDING SECTION 27, MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT OF 1920 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 9833) to amend section 27 of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1920, as amended (46 U. S. C. 861 
and the following), is amended by adding 
immediately following section 27 thereof (46 
U. S. C. 883), a new section 27A reading as 
follows: 

“Sec. 27A. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, a corporation incorporated 
under the laws of the United States or any 
State, Territory, District, or possession 
thereof shall be deemed to be a citizen of 
the United States for the purposes of and 
within the meaning of that term as used 
in sections 9 and 37 of the Shipping Act, 
1916, as amended (46 U. S. C. 808, 835), sec- 
tion 27 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, 
as amended (46 U. S. C. 883), Revised Stat- 
utes, section 4370 (46 U. S. C. 316), and the 
laws relating to the documentation of ves- 
sels, if it is established by a certificate filed 
with the Secretary of the Treasury as here- 
inafter provided, that— 

“(a) a majority of the officers and direc- 
tors of such corporation are citizens of the 
United States; 

“(b) not less than 90 percent of the em- 
ployees of such corporation are residents of 
the United States; 

“(c) such corporation is engaged primar- 
ily in a manufacturing or mineral industry 
in the United States or any Territory, Dis- 
trict, or possession thereof; 

“(d) the aggregate book value of the ves- 
sels owned by such corporation does not 
exceed 10 percent of the aggregate book 
value of the assets of such corporation; and 

“(e) such corporation purchases or pro- 
duces in the United States, its Territories, 
or possessions not less than 75 percent of 
the raw materials used or sold in its oper- 
ations 
but no vessel owned by any such corporation 
shall engage in the fisheries or in the trans- 
portation of merchandise or passengers for 
hire between points in the United States, 
including Territories, Districts, and posses- 
sions thereof, embraced within the coast- 
wise laws, except as a service for a parent 
or subsidiary corporation and except when 
such vessel is under demise or bareboat char- 
ter at prevailing rates for use otherwise than 
in the domestic noncontiguous trades from 
any such corporation to a common or con- 
tract carrier which otherwise qualifies as a 
citizen under section 2 of the Shipping Act, 
1916, as amended (46 U.S. C. 802), and which 
is not connected, directly or indirectly, by 
way of ownership or control with such cor- 
poration. 

“As used here (1) the term ‘parent’ 
means a corporation which controls, directly 
or indirectly, at least 50 percent of the vot- 
ing stock of such corporation, and (2) the 
term ‘subsidiary’ means a corporation not 
less than 50 percent of the voting stock of 
which is controlled, directly or indirectly, by 
such corporation or its parent, but no cor- 
poration shall be deemed to be a ‘parent’ 
or ‘subsidiary’ hereunder unless it is incor- 
porated under the laws of the United States, 
or any State, Territory, District, or posses- 
sion thereof, and there has been filed with 
the Secretary of the Treasury a certificate as 
hereinafter provided. 
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“Vessels built in the United States and 
owned by a corporation meeting the condi- 
tions hereof which are non-self-propelled or 
which, if self-propelled, are of less than 500 
gross tons shall be entitled to documenta- 
tion under the laws of the United States, 
and except as restricted by this section, shall 
be entitled to engage in the coastwise trade 
and, together with their owners or masters, 
shall be entitled to all the other benefits 
and privileges and shall be subject to the 
same requirements, penalties, and forfeitures 
as may be applicable in the case of vessels 
built in the United States and otherwise 
documented or exempt from documentation 
under the laws of the United States. 

“A corporation seeking hereunder to docu- 
ment a vessel under the laws of the United 
States or to operate a vessel exempt from 
documentation under the laws of the United 
States shall file with the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States a certificate 
under oath, in such form and at such times 
as may be prescribed by him, executed by 
its duly authorized officer or agent, estab- 
lishing that such corporation complies with 
the conditions of this section above set forth. 
A ‘parent’ or ‘subsidiary’ of such corporation 
shall likewise file with the Secretary of the 
Treasury a certificate under oath, in such 
form and at such time as may be prescribed 
by him, executed by its duly authorized offi- 
cer or agent, establishing that such ‘parent’ 
or ‘subsidiary’ complies with the conditions 
of this section above set forth, before such 
corporation may transport any merchandise 
or passengers for such parent or subsidiary. 
If any material matter of fact alleged in any 
such certificate which, within the knowledge 
of the party so swearing is not true, there 
shall be a forfeiture of the vessel (or the 
value thereof) documented or operated here- 
under in respect to which the oath shall 
have been made. If any vessel shall trans- 
port merchandise for hire in violation of 
this section, such merchandise shall be for- 
feited to the United States. If any vessel 
shall transport passengers for hire in vio- 
lation of this section, such vessel shall be 
subject to a penalty of $200 for each pas- 
senger so transported. Any penalty or for- 
feiture incurred under this section may he 
remitted or mitigated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury under the provisions of sec- 
tion 7 of title 46, United States Code. 

“Any corporation which has filed a cer- 
tificate with the Secretary of the Treasury 
as provided for herein shall cease to be 
qualified under this section if there is any 
change in its status whereby it no longer 
meets the conditions above set forth, and 
any documents theretofore issued to it, pur- 
suant to the provisions of this section, shall 
be forthwith surrendered by it to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury.” 


The SPEAKER. 
manded? 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
would authorize the operation in the 
domestic trade of the United States of 
barges or non-self-propelled vessels and 
small self-propelled vessels of 500 gross 
tons or less, owned by American corpora- 
tions, but which do not fully meet the 
test of citizenship under the Shipping 
Act of 1916 because of the extent of alien 
stock ownership or management control. 

The Merchant Marine Act, 1920, pro- 
hibits vessels built in the United States 
and owned by corporations from trans- 
porting cargo between points in the 
United States, unless the corporation is 
organized under the laws of the United 
States or of a State thereof, and the 
president and managing directors there- 
of are citizens of the United States, and 
75 percent of the stock of the corporation 
is owned by citizens of the United States. 


Is a second de- 
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The bill changes existing law only with 
respect to corporations owning such ves- 
sels as barges, towboats and other small 
service vessels, which corporations are 
engaged primarily in a manufacturing or 
mineral industry in the United States or 
any Territory, district or possession 
thereof. It removes the present require- 
ment that the president and managing 
directors must be citizens, and in lieu 
thereof requires that a majority of the 
officers and directors of the corporation 
must be American citizens. The 75-per- 
cent stock ownership requirement is also 
removed. The bill, however, adds the 
following additional standards that must 
be met: 

First. Not less than 90 percent of the 
employees of the corporation must be 
residents of the United States; 

Second. The aggregate book value of 
the vessels owned by such corporation 
may not exceed 10 percent of the aggre- 
gate book value of the total assets of the 
corporation; and 

Third. The corporation must purchase 
or produce in the United States, its Ter- 
ritories, or possessions, not less than 75 
percent of the raw materials sold or used 
in its operations. 

The need for the legislation arises 
from the fact that since the enactment 
of the basic legislation imposing restric- 
tions on citizenship and trading limits, 
there have been certain examples of cor- 
porations created under the laws of 
States of the United States, but which 
have not been able to meet the test of 
citizenship under the Shipping Act of 
1916, as amended, because of their corpo- 
rate stock control and organization. 

This matter came to the attention of 
our committee when bills were intro- 
duced early in this session of Congress 
by Messrs, Rivers and HEMPHILL, of 
South Carolina, and Messrs. FRAZIER, 
REECE, and BAKER, of Tennessee. The 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corp., an 
American corporation with huge facility 
investments in Tennessee and elsewhere 
in southeastern United States, found 
that because of the extent of its Ca- 
nadian and British financial control it 
does not meet the test of citizenship 
under the Shipping Act of 1916, and 
therefore, under existing law cannot 
own and operate its own barge and tow- 
ing facilities as a proprietary carrier in 
conjunction with its production activi- 
ties. The proponents of the legislation 
pointed out that the effect of existing 
law is unfair and inequitable, and that 
amendment of the law to put this Amer- 
ican corporation on equal footing with 
its competitors would in no way preju- 
dice American merchant marine policy 
from the standpoint of either commerce 
or defense. Vessel operations would be 
limited to barges and tow boats on the 
inland waterway system, and would be 
purely incidental to the company’s prin- 
cipal function, 

Another major example of an Ameri- 
can corporation not meeting the citizen- 
ship standard of the 1916 Shipping Act, 
but otherwise extensively engaged in an 
important part of the economy of the 
United States, is the Shell Oil Company. 
Shell has extensive off-shore drilling op- 
erations in the Gulf of Mexico which 
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must be serviced by relatively small 
utility vessels. 

Full hearings were held on this legis- 
lation, and the bill, as reported, has 
been amended to meet the technical ob- 
jections of the Bureau of Customs in the 
Treasury Department, as well as the ob- 
jections originally offered by the De- 
partment of Commerce, 

As reported, the bill would not permit 
any such corporation to engage in water 
transportation activity as a common 
carrier. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I 
heartily endorse H. R. 9833, and thank 
the chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries for bringing this bill up with such 
dispatch. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Bonner], chairman 
of the committee, was most courteous 
in arranging early dispatch of hearings 
and consideration of this legislation. 

Because of my interest in this legis- 
lation and the merits of it, I introduced 
H. R. 9826, identical to H. R. 9833 as 
originally introduced. ‘The committee 
has, I feel, made some timely and neces- 
sary modifications to the original bill. 

In support of this legislation, I ap- 
peared before the committee urging pas- 
sage. At that time I noted that Bo- 
waters, Ltd., had begun a plant in the 
Fifth District of South Carolina, which 
I have the privilege of representing. We 
have welcomed Bowaters to the Caro- 
linas. We wish them well, and this leg- 
islation will enhance their participation 
in competition on an equitable basis. 

The Bowaters people have shown 
themselves to be exceptionally fine citi- 
zens and will undoubtedly make a very 
substantial contribution to the economy 
of my District. The present construction 
program will cost $38 million, but Bo- 
waters have indicated that they intend 
to expand their South Carolina opera- 
tions for a $100-million pulp and paper 
installation. They have also announced 
that they intend to construct a mill on 
the same site to manufacture hardboard 
exclusively from hardwood. There are, 
of course, very substantial quantities of 
hardwood in my State and in neighbor- 
ing Southern States, and the develop- 
ment of an industry to utilize this little- 
used raw material is of great importance 
to the economy of the State. 

Bowaters Southern Paper Corp. is un- 
able to take full advantage of the econ- 
omies of water transportation through 
the private ownership and operation of 
barges. The availability of navigable 
water was one of the chief factors lead- 
ing to the selection of Calhoun, Tenn., 
as the site for this mill. Ownership of 
barges is forbidden because the company 
is a wholly owned subsidiary of the Bo- 
waters Corporation of North America, 
Ltd., a Canadian corporation which is 
wholly owned by the Bowaters Paper 
Corp., Ltd., a British corporation. 

Note, Mr. Speaker, that any vessels 
acquired under the provisions of this act 
must be built in the United States. 
Again we provide employment and sub- 
scribe to Americanism, 

We are not putting these vessels into 
competition. The bill as modified pre- 
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vents this. We do not license this cor- 
poration as a common carrier. 

We in South Carolina are proud to 
back their bill 100 percent. 

The United States is now importing 
much of its newsprint from Canada, and 
the newsprint producers in Canada can 
ship to the United States, in Canadian 
vessels, cheaper than the Tennessee mill 
can get its products to the same markets 
in the United States. Such an inequity, 
I know, should not be imposed upon an 
industry, with the great investments, 
employment potential, raw materials 
utilization, and economy promotion 
which Bowaters-Carolina Corp. and 
other subsidiaries of the Bowaters or- 
ganization present. 

In this time of business concern, with 
the considerable unemployment that ex- 
ists, the removal of row crops because 
of the Soil Bank, and other business 
conditions, or problems of a similar na- 
ture, I hope this Corgress in its wisdom 
will see its way clear to take this step 
in the promotion of more business and 
more employment. As this operation 
expands, not only will it increase busi- 
ness generally in the areas having hard- 
woods available, but it will, of course, 
be subject to taxation and contribute to 
the support of this Government through 
taxes. 


I include an article from the Lancaster, 
S. C., News. 


Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge passage 
of this legislation: 


Bowaters REVEALS SECOND MILL To Be BUILT 
IN AREA 


The Lancaster-Chester-York County areas 
economic outlook got a terrific shot in the 
arm Friday when Bowaters Southern Paper 
Corp. announced plans for a new hard- 
board plant at Catawba, 

The new plant will bring an additional 
annual payroll estimated at $500,000 annu- 
ally to the area and will open up a market 
for landowners to sell low grade hardwood 
timber. 

Officials of Bowaters Southern at Calhoun, 
Tenn., said this will be the first time hard- 
wood has ever been produced 100 percent 
from hardwood trees. 

The board mill plant, to be called Bowaters 
Board Co., is now being designed at Bowaters 
Research and Development Corp.'s plant at 
Calhoun, Tenn. 

The construction scheduled will be coordi- 
nated with that of the pulp mill now being 
erected at Catawba by. Bowaters Carolina 
corporation. 

Capacity of the hardboard mill will be 
500,000 square feet a day on a one-eighth 
inch thick basis. Equipment of the plant 
is being designed to produce thicknesses 
varying from one-tenth to three-eighths of 
an inch. 

John G. Robinson, formerly associated with 
an Oregon hardboard manufacturer, has 
been named superintendent of the Catawba 
plant. He is participating currently in the 
designing of the plant. 

The output of the new mill will be known 
as Bowaters Board. It will be manufactured 
in a new process which has been developed 
as a result of years of research, including ex- 
tensive experimental work in a leased pilot 
plant at Coos Bay, Oreg., officials said. 

The Bowater organization has had 20 years 
experience in board manufacture and oper- 
ates hardboard mills in other countries, 
Officials explained. 

“Not only have our engineers produced a 
superior product but they are responsible for 
opening up a market for low quality hard- 
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wood trees which are overabundant in the 
Southeast,” officials said. 

Construction of facilities to use hardwood 
at Calhoun, Tenn., already is underway. 

Market surveys indicated that hardboard 
demand will increase substantially in the 
United States within the next 5 years. Hard- 
board is becoming increasingly important to 
the furniture industry. Its use is also in- 
creasing in residential and industrial con- 
struction. New outlets for this versatile 
material are being discovered almost daily, 
Officials said. 

The $500,000 estimated annual payroll 
quoted by officials doesn’t include other jobs 
which will be provided in wood procure- 
ment. 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
9833, by my distinguished friend, MEN- 
DEL Rivers, authorizes the operation in 
domestic trade of the United States of 
barges or non-self-propelled vessels and 
self-propelled vessels of 500 gross tons 
owned by American corporations, but 
which corporations are termed alien by 
the Shipping Act of 1916. The instant 
proposed legislation brings up-to-date 
the law which has long since become 
antiquated. We have in this country 
many vast corporations whose top man- 
agement are citizens of other friendly 
nations but who have come to America 
and invested large sums of money 
amounting to hundreds and hundreds 
of millions of dollars. They employ 
many, many thousands of Americans. 
Everything they buy is American and 
they become some of our best citizens. 

We have a classic example of this 
in the great Bowaters Paper Company 
located in the District of my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, JAMES B. Frazier. Yet this 
corporation under the antiquated law 
referred to cannot use the inland wa- 
terways to transport its own property— 
thereby putting it in a non-competitive 
position with the other great members 
of the pulp industry. The same thing 
applies to the Shell Oil Company and 
other fine corporations who have many 
hundreds of millions of dollars invested 
in America, 

Mr. Speaker, this bill implements our 
Good Neighbor Policy, this bill is for- 
eign aid in reverse. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill gives away nothing, it strengthens 
our law. It does the following: 

First. Not less than 90 percent of the 
employees of the corporation must be 
residents of the United States: 

Second. The aggregate book value of 
the vessels owned by such corporation 
may not exceed 10 percent of the ag- 
gregate book value of the assets of the 
corporation; and 

Third. The corporation must pur- 
chase or produce in the United States, 
its Territories or possessions not less 
than 75 percent of the raw materials 
sold or used in its operations. 

The question is: Will the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill, as 
amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members who 
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desire to do so may extend their remarks 
in the Recor on the bill just passed. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 
There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTION 382 OF THE 
COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 7757) to amend section 382 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 to provide 
an exemption from the requirements of 
part III of title III of that act in the case 
of certain vessels. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 382 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 is amended (1) 
by striking out the period at the end of par- 
agraph (3) thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”; and (2) by adding at the end 
of such section the following new para- 
graph: 

“(4) any vessel which in the course of its 
Voyages does not go more than 1,000 yards 
from the nearest land.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this legislation is to add a fur- 
ther exemption to section 382 of the 
Communications Act relating to the re- 
quirements for radiotelephones on cer- 
tain vessels carrying passengers for hire. 

Public Law 985 of the 84th Congress 
requires that United States vessels 
transporting more than six persons for 
hire which navigate in the open sea or 
any tidewater within the jurisdiction of 
the United States adjacent or contiguous 
to the open sea, must be equipped with 
radiotelephone equipment. 

Certain exemptions are provided and 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion is authorized to make certain 
exemptions where requiring a radiotele- 
phone installation would be unreason- 
able, unnecessary, or ineffective for the 
purposes of the law. 

The Commission has exempted vessels 
which do not go more than 1,000 feet 
from land. All the pending bill, as 
amended, does is to extend that exemp- 
tion to 1,000 yards. 

The SPEAKER. 
manded? 

The question is, Will the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 
7757, as amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


Is a second de- 


AMENDING SECTION 177 (C) (2) OF 
THE BANKRUPTCY ACT 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
“bill (H. R. 12217) to amend paragraph 
(2) of subdivision (c) of section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, as amended. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (2) of 
subdivision (c) of section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, as amended (11 U. S. C. 205 (c) 
(2)), is amended by inserting in said para- 
graph, immediately preceding the last sen- 
tence thereof, the following: “In operating 
the business of the debtor with respect to 
safety, location of tracks, and terminal facili- 
ties, the trustee or trustees shall be subject 
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to lawful orders of State regulatory bodies of 
statewide jurisdiction to the same extent as 
would the debtor if a petition respecting it 
had not been filed under subsection (a) of 
this section except that (A) any such order 
which would require the expenditure, or the 
incurring of an obligation for the expendi- 
ture, of money from the debtor's estate shail 
not become effective (a) unless the trustee 
or trustees, with the approval of the court, 
shall consent thereto, or (b) unless the Com- 
mission, upon appropriate application or ap- 
plications by an interested party or interested 
parties, shall find that compliance with the 
order will not impair the ability of the 
trustee or trustees to perform his or their 
duties to the public, will not constitute an 
undue burden upon interstate commerce, 
will be compatible with the public interest, 
and will not interfere with the formulation 
and approval of a satisfactory plan of re- 
organization for the debtor, and (B) com- 
pliance shall be made with any applicable 
provision of the Interstate Commerce Act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be 
considered es ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Briefly, Mr. Speaker, the purpose of 
the proposed legislation is to amend 
paragraph (2), subdivision (c) of section 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act by adding new 
matter which would require that the 
trustee in bankruptcy, in operating the 
business of the debtor, shall also be sub- 
ject to the orders of State regulatory 
bodies to the same extent that the rail- 
road would be subject to the order of 
such bodies if an order for reorganiza- 
tion had not been filed. 

This legislation arises under a state of 
facts that is almost inconceivable. It 
may be that these particular facts may 
never occur again. But in 1931, the 
Florida East Coast Railway Co. was op- 
erating its railroad lines and systems in 
the State of Florida and in the city of 
Miami. In 1931 this railroad was placed 
into receivership. At that time the city 
of Miami was a city of approximately 
20,000 people. Today it is a city of at 
least 800,000 people, and in the winter 
it is a city of approximately 2 million. 
The same little terminal down in Miami, 
Fla., which is familiar to quite a few 
Members of this august body, is the same 
little terminal station which was erected 
down there when Miami was a city of 
4,000 people. The tracks have become a 
menace to the people of the city of Miami. 
It is absolutely essential that there be 
some safety regulations provided; that 
there be some improvements as to the 
terminal and the facilities there. Under 
the regular law it is positive law that the 
State regulatory bodies have a right to 
order railroads to improve their ter- 
minal facilities and safety facilities, and 
so forth, but when they go into bank- 
ruptcy there is a hiatus, and as a mat- 
ter of fact they do not have that power. 

All on earth this bill does is to provide 
that the State regulatory bodies shall be 
respected, provided it is approved by the 
trustees and by the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission. If we can get this legisla- 
tion passed, Miami will have received 
some relief which they have been de- 
serving and needing since 1931. The 
railroads have the money to accomplish 
the purpose that the city of Miami is 
asking for now. As I say, it is an un- 
believable situation, but an unfortunately 
true situation. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, the subcommittee went into this 
situation very thoroughly, as the chair- 
man stated. It is incredible that this 
particular railroad should have been in 
receivership for over 25 years, and due 
to circumstances under the present law, 
the city of Miami for all of these years 
has had very inadequate rail transporta- 
tion facilities. We are hopeful that this 
legislation will correct that situation. 
This bill was reported out of our Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee by a unanimous vote. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FascELL] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the pending legislation, H. R. 
12217, introduced by me. 

The purpose of the legislation is to 
amend paragraph (2), subdivision (c) of 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, the 
railroad reorganization section, to allow 
the debtor with respect to safety, location 
of tracks, and terminal facilities to com- 
ply with the lawful orders of a State reg- 
ulatory body so that needed improve- 
ments in railroad facilities can be made 
prior to the confirmation of a plan of 
reorganization. 

The need for this legislation is clearly 
demonstrated by the experience of oper- 
ating under the present provisions of sec- 
tion 77 of the Bankruptcy Act since 
March 3, 1933. In at least one instance 
a situation has arisen which is, and has 
been, intolerable and fantastic. 

The particular problem arose in the 
city of Miami, Fla., and has been brought 
on by more than 25 years of litigation 
over the reorganization of the Florida 
East Coast Railroad. This case is aptly 
described as the “Yo-Yo Case.” I am 
confident that the original framers of 
the law never contemplated a situation 
of this character arising under the bene- 
ficial provisions of the act. 

_ The Florida East Coast Railroad pas- 
senger station in Miami was constructed 
in 1895, when Miami had a population of 
approximately 4,000. This same dingy, 
antiquated, and inadequate terminal fa- 
cility purports to serve the needs of a 
metropolitan community whose popula- 
tion presently is about 800,000, is expect- 
ed to be over a million in 1960, and 2 
million in 1970. Not only is the passenger 
station inadequate, its location is astride 
of the heart of the community, stifling . 
its growth and development, constituting 
an ever-present traffic hazard, and en- 
dangering the public safety and welfare. 
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Everyone, during the course of the 
years since the Florida East Coast Rail- 
road has been in reorganization which 
has been over 25 years, has been agreed 
that something should be done with re- 
spect to the improvement and the loca- 
tion of these terminal facilities. How- 
ever, during the course of the reorgani- 
zation the railroad made money and the 
creditors were competing for eventual 
control of it. Consequently, no plan of 
reorganization was agreed to or eventu- 
ally confirmed. 

The court meanwhile had ruled that 
it would not grant authority to the trus- 
tee to use funds from the debtor’s estate 
to construct the facilities which the rail- 
road had been ordered to construct by the 
State Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mittee, unless such construction was part 
and parcel of the ultimately approved 
and confirmed reorganization plan. 

So here we have the unique situation 
of the law operating to protect to the 
ultimate the position of the creditors, 
meanwhile thwarting completely the 
public need and convenience. 

This should not be. Under proper safe- 
guards, a State or community ought not 
to be completely barred from doing that 
which is necessary in the public need and 
convenience. 

Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act sets 
forth a procedure whereby an insolvent 
railroad can file a petition seeking its 
reorganization. Such petition may be 
filed in a court within whose territorial 
jurisdiction the railroad operates, and a 
copy must be filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Subdivision (b) 
of that section prescribes statutory re- 
quirements of any such plan of reorgani- 
zation which are intended for the protec- 
tion of the creditors and shareholders of 
the insolvent railroad. 

Subdivision (c) which H. R. 12217 seeks 
to amend by inserting new matter there- 
in, prescribes proceedings to be taken 
after approval of the reorganization peti- 
tion by the court. This subdivision pro- 
vides: 

First, for the appointment of a trustee 
or trustees of the debtor’s property or his 
estate; and 

Second, that such trustee or trustees 
shall have the power to operate the busi- 
ness of the debtor, subject to control by 
the Court and subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

H.R.12217 would amend paragraph 
(2) of this subdivision (c) by inserting 
new matter which would require that the 
trustee or trustees in operating the busi- 
ness of the debtor with respect to safety, 
location of tracks and terminal facilities, 
shall also be subject to lawful orders of 
State regulatory bodies to the same ex- 
tent that the railroad would be subject 
to the orders of such regulatory bodies, 
if a petition for reorganization had not 
been filed. 

Thus, under the amendment, a State 
regulatory body could subject the trustee 
to its lawful orders on questions of 
safety, location of tracks and terminal 
facilities. 

The exercise of such regulatory power 
by the State agency over the operation 
of the railroad by the trustee or trustees 
is carefully qualified by the express pro- 
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visions which require the court-ap- 
proved trustees’ consent or a proper 
finding by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission when such order of the State 
regulatory body will require the expendi- 
ture of money from the debtor’s estate 
or the incurring of obligations for the 
expenditure of funds from such estate. 

Case law has been developed which 
indicates that the courts have inter- 
preted the present law to the effect that 
State laws are applicable to receivers 
and trustees in the operation of rail- 
roads. 

There is some question, however, as to 
the applicability of the lawful orders of 
a State regulatory commission to such 
receivers and trustees, particularly 
where such order contemplates the ex- 
penditure of money from the debtor’s 
estate. 

The purpose of H. R. 12217 is to insert 
into existing law this necessary clarifica- 
tion. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
express my appreciation to the very able 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. FORRES- 
TER], chairman of the of the subcommit- 
tee, and to the other committee members 
who considered this legislation most 
carefully and thoroughly, and for tak- 
ing the action which is about to be con- 
firmed, I trust, by the unanimous pas- 
sage today of this important amendment 
to the Bankruptcy Act. It will be a day 
of liberation for hundreds of thousands 
of people in my district, and will cer- 
tainly prevent the same fantastic set of 
facts from again frustrating the needs 
and convenience of that many people 
for such an unreasonable period of time. 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee that conducted 
the hearings on this legislation, I urge 
favorable consideration of H. R. 12217. 

Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act 
deals with the reorganization of rail- 
roads engaged in interstate commerce 
and provides a means whereby those that 
are financially distressed may be re- 
habilitated with due regard for the in- 
terest of the general public in adequate 
transportation facilities. As such, sec- 
tion 77 contemplates the continued oper- 
ation of a railroad during its financial 
reorganization; e. g., where the debtor 
rejects a lease of a line of railroads, 
section 77 (c) (6) requires the former 
lessor to continue to operate the pre- 
viously leased line or where it is found 
“impracticable and contrary to the pub- 
lic interest” for the former lessor to 
operate the line, section 77 (c) (6) re- 
quires the former lessee to- continue 
operation for the account of the former 
lessor. Provisions like 77 (c) (6) are 
predicated upon the obvious fact that 
regardless of a railroad’s financial con- 
dition, the public remains dependent 
upon it for services which it is alone in 
a position to provide. 

Under normal conditions the nature 
and extent of a railroad’s obligation to 
provide services and facilities is deter- 
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mined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and State regulatory bodies. 
The question arises, however, as to 
whether the fact that a railroad is in 
reorganization alters its amenability to 
the orders of such agencies. 

As to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, section 77 (c) (2) specifically 
subjects the trustee to the provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act and to the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. As to the applicability of 
State laws and the jurisdiction of State 
regulatory bodies, the section is silent. 

That the Railroad Reorganization Act 
has not preempted the field to the ex- 
clusion of otherwise lawful State regu- 
lations has been established for some 
time—Palmer v. Massachusetts (308 
U. S. 79 (1939) ). 

In addition, Congress has specifically 
indicated its intent that trustees and re- 
ceivers, in general, in the Federal courts 
should not be immune to the regulatory 
power of the States—see Palmer v. Mas- 
sachusetts (308 U. S. 79, 90, footnote 17). 
Section 959 (b) of title 28, United States 
Code, requires a trustee appointed in a 
cause pending in a Federal court to op- 
erate the property in his possession “ac- 
cording to the requirements of the valid 
laws of the State in which such property 
is situated, in the same manner that the 
owner or possessor thereof would be 
bound to do if in possession thereof.” 
This provision has been held broad 
enough to include a trustee in a section 
77 reorganization to comply with public 
service regulations, workmen’s compen- 
sation statutes, and applicable tax laws. 

Thus, while section 959 (b) clearly 
requires compliance with State laws re- 
lating to the usual incidents of operat- 
ing the debtor’s business, there is some 
question as to the obligation of the trus- 
tee, without the approval of the reor- 
ganization court, to comply with the 
orders of a State regulatory body re- 
quiring the construction or modification 
of railroad facilities. 

Although the district court in the 
Florida East Coast litigation recognized 
the jurisdiction of the State agency to 
order the erection of new terminal fa- 
cilities and the relocation of tracks, the 
court would not authorize the trustee to 
comply with the order until the neces- 
sary financing arrangements could be 
made part of an overall plan ef reor- 
ganization. Thus, the court insisted that 
its responsibility for the financial affairs 
of the debtor while in reorganization 
gave it the power to control the trustee’s 
compliance with orders which might af- 
fect the reorganization of the debtor or 
the interests of its creditors. 

While it is both necessary and desira- 
ble to take into account the effect of 
major expenditures upon a railroad’s 
overall financial condition and also the 
effect of such expenditures upon the ap- 
proval of a satisfactory plan of reor- 
ganization, nevertheless, making com- 
pliance with the orders of a State regu- 
latory body dependent upon the formu- 
lation and approval of a reorganization 
plan raises a serious problem. If the 
reorganization plan is quickly formu- 
lated and approved, there is no difficulty. 
If the reorganization gives rise to a large 
amount of litigation, then badly needed 
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facilities and services may be denied the 
public for substantial periods of time. 

Although the committee fully agrees 
that recognized parties in interest have 
a right to object to and litigate proposed 
reorganizations, it is nevertheless of the 
view that the public’s interest should not 
be made to hang in abeyance while in- 
numerable motions and cross motions 
are made and while appellate procedures 
are being exhausted. Consistent with 
that philosophy, this bill provides a 
method for enforcing certain orders of 
State regulatory bodies where the con- 
sent of the trustee or the approval of the 
reorganization court cannot be obtained. 

Thus, under this bill where an order 
of a State regulatory body would require 
the expenditure, or the incurring of an 
obligation for the expenditure, of money 
from the debtor’s estate and the consent 
of the trustee and the approval of the re- 
organization court cannot be obtained, 
an interested party may go directly to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
If the Interstate Commerce Commission 
then finds that compliance with the or- 
der, one, will not impair the ability of 
trustee or trustees to perform his or their 
duties to the public; two, will not con- 
stitute an undue burden upon interstate 
commerce; three, will be compatible with 
the public interest; and four, will not in- 
terfere with the formulation and ap- 
proval of a satisfactory plan or reorgani- 
zation for the debtor, the trustee must 
comply with that order provided that 
such compliance is consistent with the 
Interstate Commerce Act. It should be 
noted that the procedure established by 
this bill is limited to orders respecting 
safety, location of tracks, and terminal 
facilities. 

It should also be noted that the bill 
specifically provides that the trustee 
“shall be subject to the lawful orders of 
State regulatory bodies of statewide ju- 
risdiction to the same extent as would 
the debtor if a petition respecting it had 
not been filed.” 

There is, therefore, no intent to en- 
large by this legislation what is under ex- 
isting law the proper regulatory scope of 
the States. 

In providing recourse to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission where the con- 
sent of the trustee or the approval of the 
court cannot be obtained, this bill shifts 
ultimate control over these matters from 
the reorganization court to the Commis- 
sion. However, participation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the 
administration of insolvent railroads is 
not an innovation introduced by this bill. 
As the Supreme Court said in Palmer v. 
Massachusetts (308 U. S. 79, 87): 

From the requirement of ratification by 
the Commission of the trustees appointed by 
the court to the Commission's approval of 
the court’s plan of reorganization the au- 
thority of the court is intertwined with that 
of the Commission. 


To document this conclusion, the 
Court in a footnote to this statement 
pointed out that “section 77 (c) (1) re- 
quires the appointment of trustees to be 
ratified by the Commission; section 77 
(c) (2) gives the Commission super- 
vision over the compensation paid to 
trustees and their counsel; section 77 (c) 
(3) permits the issuance of trustees’ 
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certificates only with the Commission’s 
approval; section 77 (c) (9) permits the 
Commission, on request of the court, to 
investigate facts pertaining to mis- 
management of the debtor; section 77 
(c) (10) empowers the Commission to 
set up accounts for the allocation of 
earnings among the various portions of 
the debtor’s lines; section 77 (c) (11) 
empowers the Commission to file re- 
ports as to the debtor’s property, prospec- 
tive earnings, and so forth, and gives to 
the facts stated in such reports a pre- 
sumption of correctness; section 77 (c) 
(12) gives the Commission supervision 
over allowances for the expenses of var- 
ious parties in interest in connection 
with the reorganization proceedings; 
sections 77 (d) and 77 (e) give to the 
Commission control over any proposed 
plan of reorganization; section 77 (p) 
gives to the Commission control over the 
solicitation of proxies or deposit agree- 
ments.” 

The committee believes that the au- 
thority granted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by this bill will in the 
future prevent the years of delay in pro- 
viding badly needed facilities which has 
characterized the Florida East Coast 
situation. The committee also believes 
that this bill represents a proper balanc- 
ing on the one hand of the interests of 
the creditors in obtaining a reorganiza- 
tion plan which is fair to all and, on the 
other, of the interests of the public in 
adequate transportation services and 
facilities, 

Mr. Speaker, I urge favorable con- 
sideration of this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF COMPENSA- 
TION INCREASES TO WAGE BOARD 
EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 25) relating to effective dates of in- 
creases in compensation granted to wage 
board employees, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That each increase in 
rates of basic compensation granted, pur- 
suant to a wage survey, to employees of the 
Federal Government or of the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia 
whose compensation is fixed and adjusted 
from time to time as nearly as is consistent 
with the public interest in accordance with 
prevailing rates under authority of section 
202 (7) of the Classification Act of 1949 (5 
U. S. C. 1082 (7)) or section 7474 of title 10 
of the United States Code shall become 
effective, as follows: 

(1) if the wage survey is conducted by a 
department or agency (either alone or with 
one or more other departments or agencies) 
with respect to its own employees, such 
increase shall become effective for such em- 
ployees not later than the first day of the 
first pay period which begins on or after the 
45th day, excluding Saturdays and Sundays, 
following the date on which formal collec- 
tion of data for such wage survey is begun; 
and 
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(2) if the wage survey is conducted by a 
department or agency (either alone or with 
one or more other departments or agencies) 
and is utilized by any department or agency 
which did not conduct such wage survey, 
such increase shall become effective, for the 
employees of the department or agency uti- 
lizing such wage survey, not later than the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
on or after the 20th day, excluding Satur- 
days and Sundays, following the date on 
which the department or agency utilizing 
such wage survey receives the data collected 
in such wage survey and necessary for the 
granting of such increase. 

Sec, 2. (a) Retroactive compensation shall 
be paid, by reason of any increase in rates 
of basic compensation referred to in the first 
section of this act, only in the case of an 
individual in the service of the United States 
(including service In the Armed Forces of 
the United States) or the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia on the date 
of issuance of the order granting such in- 
crease, except that such retroactive com- 
pensation shall be payable— 

(1) to an employee who retired during 
the period beginning on the effective date 
of the increase in rates of basic compensa- 
tion and ending on the date of issuance of 
the order granting such increase, for serv- 
ices rendered during such period, and 

(2) in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act of August 3, 1950 (Public Law 636, 
Eighty-first Congress) as amended (5 U.S. C. 
61f-61k), for services rendered during the 
period described in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, by an employee who dies during 
such period. 

(b) Such retroactive compensation shall 
not be considered as basic salary for the 
purposes of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
in the case of any such retired or deceased 
employee. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
in the case of an individual relieved from 
training and service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States or discharged from hos- 
pitalization following such training and 
service, shall include the period provided by 
law for the mandatory restoration of such 
individual to a position in or under the Fed- 
eral Government or the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individ- 
ual is eligible under the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 (5 U. S. C. 
2091-2103), each increase in rates of, basic 
compensation referred to in the first section 
of this act shall be held and considered to 
be effective as of the date of issuance of the 
order granting such increase or as of the 
effective date of such increase if such effec- 
tive date occurs later. 

Sec. 4. The foregoing sections of this act 
shall not apply to any increase in rates of 
basic compensation granted pursuant to any 
wage survey described in paragraph (1) or 
paragraph (2) of the first section of this 
Act and for which the formal collection of 
data is begun prior to September 1, 1958. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam chairman of the subcommittee that 
held hearings on this bill for 2 days and 
reported it out. We believe the bill 
answers the needs of the situation. 
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The general purpose of S. 25 is to 
establish a date on which increases in 
wages resulting from wage board sur- 
veys are to become effective. 

Under past procedures and practices 
it has taken anywhere from 4 to 7 
months after the start of a wage survey 
before the wage increases resulting 
therefrom are paid to the employees. 
This represents a lag of approximately 
10 months between increases granted to 
employees in private industry and those 
granted to Federal employees for the 
same type of work. 

S. 25 as passed the Senate provided 
for an effective date for wage increases 
30 days after the start of a wage survey. 
Hearings and discussions with officials 
indicated that such an early date would 
result in retroactive payments in every 
instance. Following the committee’s 
hearings, discussions regarding the prob- 
lem were initiated by the Personnel Ad- 
viser to the President. During these dis- 
cussions new procedures and time-sav- 
ing devices were agreed to whereby the 
time involved for conducting a survey, 
analyzing the data, and establishing the 
wage rate, could administratively be cut 
to a period of approximately 60 days, or 
12 weeks. 

A memorandum to the heads of the 
departments and agencies was developed 
which would set such a policy. 

Bill S. 25 as reported in the House, 
follows the policy as established by this 
memorandum with one exception. The 
House bill provides for 45 days or 9 weeks 
in which to conduct the wage survey, 
analyze the data, and establish the wage 
rates. The committee believes that these 
9 weeks are ample time in which to 
carry out these operations and that no 
retroactive payments will result if the 
departments and agencies will properly 
plan and carry on their activities. 

The Senate, in acting on S. 25, failed 
to recognize that there were 2 types of 
wage board activities. One type involves 
the conduct of wage survey by the de- 
partment or agency utilizing the results 
of that survey to establish wages for 
their own employees. The second type 
is where a department or agency uses 
the results of a survey conducted by an- 
other department or agency for the pur- 
pose of establishing rates. It was neces- 
sary to rewrite the Senate bill in order 
to recognize these two types of wage 
board activities. 

A thorough analysis of the provisions 
of bill S. 25 as reported by the committee 
indicated that the language in section 2 
of the bill did not fully or clearly repre- 
sent the policy of the committee. The 
language in section 3 also was not tech- 
nically perfect. Asa result, amendments 
to these two sections are being offered 


The amendments to section 2 provide 
that payments shall be made to retired 
or deceased employees for work actually 
performed during any retroactive period. 
This amendment brings the provisions of 
S. 25 into alinement with the provisions 
es written into the retroactive pay 


The amendment to section 3 makes 
any adjustment in the face value of a 
Federal employee’s group life insurance 
policy effective without retroactivity. 
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This is also in line with the provisions 
at the recent retroactive pay increase 

Section 4 of the bill provides that the 
provisions of the act shall not apply to 
the establishment of wages in cases 
where the actual survey started prior to 
September 1 of this year. The commit- 
tee deemed these provisions necessary so 
as to prevent any undue administrative 
difficulties resulting from retroactive re- 
strictions on the planning and conduct 
of wage surveys. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to congratulate the committee for 
bringing this bill to the floor. I think it 
is an equitable and proper bill. 

There have been extended periods 
during which these wage board studies 
have been made and I know the many 
wage board employees throughout the 
country will appreciate the action being 
taken by the House today. I urge the 
adoption of S. 25. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, Iam happy 
that S. 25 is up for consideration under 
suspension of the rules since I intro- 
duced a very similar bill and appeared 
before the Subcommittee of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
in support of legislation to provide that 
any increase in rates of basic compensa- 
tion granted to Federal blue collar work- 
ers pursuant to a wage survey be made 
effective on a retroactive basis. I know 
of an instance in my District of the 
Puget Sound Naval Shipyard where the 
employees did not get their increases 
until 6 months after the original date of 
the survey. That is not fair. A delay 
like that extends a period of adjustment 
when the Government employees are al- 
ready behind similar pay rates in the 
area. So I have favored legislation such 
as this bill. Actually, it should be retro- 
active to the original date when the sur- 
vey began but this is a compromise and 
as such it is the best we can hope to get. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to see the 
bill come to the floor and urge its pas- 
sage. 

(Mr. REES of Kansas asked and ob- 
tained leave to extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill S. 25, as reported to the House, is the 
result of over 4 months of hearings, con- 
sultations, and deliberations on the part 
of the committee. Immediately follow- 
ing the 2 days of open hearings on the 
bill, the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment interested itself in administratively 
improving policies and procedures which 
had been fundamentally responsible for 
the 6 to 7 months’ delay in the granting 
of increases to the wage board employees 
of the Federal Government. 

After numerous conferences with the 
departments and agencies, the employee 


.groups, and other interested individuals, 


tentative procedures and policies were 
agreed to which would reduce the 7 
months’ lag to approximately 12 weeks. 
This period of 12 weeks or 60 working 
days was still considered by the commit- 
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tee to be excessive. The Senate, in act- 
ing on this bill, established a period of 
30 days. The bill, as reported today, 
establishes a period of 45 days in which 
the departments and agencies are to con- 
duct their surveys, analyze their data, 
and issue the new wage scales. I believe 
that this 45-day period is within reason 
and that if all parties concerned make 
every effort to improve on the relation- 
ships and activities involved, no retro- 
active pay will result. 

In considering the provisions of the bill 
as it passed the Senate, it was found that 
the two types of wage-board activities 
were not recognized. These two types 
involve different time periods and dif- 
ferent procedures and methods. One 
type is where the agency conducts its 
own wage survey for the establishment 
of the salaries of its employees. The 
second type is where a department or 
agency uses the results of a survey con- 
ducted by another department or agency. 
So as to recognize and provide for these 
two systems, it was necessary that the 
Senate language be struck from the bill 
and new language substituted. 

With the exception of the 45 days pro- 
vided in the House bill and the 30 days 
provided in the Senate bill, there is very 
little difference in the overall provisions 
of the two bills. The House bill does 
establish an effective date on which the 
provisions of this act shall be applicable. 
The committee, in its consideration of 
the administrative problems involved, de- 
termined that the 45-day limitation 
should not apply to wage-board surveys 
which had begun prior to September 1 
of this year. This action was to eliminate 
any undue and unjustifiable administra- 
tive difficulties involved. 

I sincerely believe that the 7 to 8 
months’ lag in receiving pay increases 
experienced by our some 650,000 wage- 
board employees is unjustifiable, unnec- 
essary, and a distinct hardship on the 
employee. I feel that the provisions of 
this bill are workable and that they will 
bring the salaries of our wage-board em- 
ployees more quickly into alinement with 
the salaries being paid in private indus- 
try. The sole principle on which the 
wage-board system is based is that the 
Federal salaries shall be equivalent to 
salaries being paid to private employees 
in the local area. I feel that for the first 
time this principle will be met with the 
enactment of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
yarn the rules and passing the 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was ; 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDMENTS TO ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 13482) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection a. of 
section 53 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
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as amended, is amended by deleting “or” at 
the end of paragraph “(2)”; by changing 
the period at the end of paragraph “(3)” to 
a semicolon; and by adding the following 
at the end of the subsection: 

“(4) for such other uses as the Commis- 
sion determines to be appropriate to carry 
out the purposes of this act.” 

Sec, 2. That subsection c. of section 53 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
is amended by deleting in both the first and 
second sentences the words “subsection 53a 
(1) or subsection 58a (2)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof in both sentences “subsection 
53a (1), (2) or (4).” 

Sec. 3. That section 68 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 68. Public and acquired lands.— 

"b, Any reservation of radioactive mineral 
substances, fissionable materials, or source 
material, together with the right to enter 
upon the land and prospect for, mine, and 
remove the same, inserted pursuant to 
Executive Order 9613 of September 13, 1945, 
Executive Order 9701 of March 4, 1946, the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, or Executive 
Order 9908 of December 5, 1947, in any patent, 
conveyance, lease, permit, or other authori- 
zation or instrument disposing of any in- 
terest in public or acquired lands of the 
United States, is hereby released, remised, 
and quitclaimed to the person or persons en- 
titled upon the date of this act under the 
grant from the United States or successive 
grants to the ownership, occupancy, or use 
of the land under applicable Federal or State 
laws: Provided, however, That in cases 
where any such reservation on acquired lands 
of the United States has been heretofore re- 
leased, remised, or quitclaimed subsequent 
to August 12, 1954, in reliance upon authority 
deemed to have been contained in the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended, or the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as heretofore 
amended, the same shall be valid and ef- 
fective in all respects to the same extent as if 
public lands and not acquired lands had been 
involved. The foregoing release shall be 
subject to any rights which may have been 
granted by the United States pursuant to 
any such reservation, but the releases shall 
be subrogated to the rights of the United 
States." 

Sec. 4. Section 123 c. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by sub- 
stituting a colon for the period at the end 
thereof and adding the following: “Provided, 
however, That the Joint Committee, after 
having received such agreement for coopera- 
tion, may by resolution in writing waive the 
conditions of all or any portion of such 
30-day period.” 

Sec. 5. Section 145 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“g. Whenever the Congress declares that 
a state of war exists, or in the event of a na- 
tional disaster due to enemy attack, the Com- 
mission is authorized during the state of war 
or period of national disaster due to enemy 
attack to employ individuals and to permit 
individuals access to Restricted Data pend- 
ing the investigation report, and determina- 
tion required by section 145 b., to the extent 
that and so long as the Commission finds 
that such action is required to prevent im- 
pairment of its activities in furtherance of 
the common defense and security.” 

Src. 6. Section 161 d. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing after the word “responsibility” the fol- 
lowing sentence: “Such rates of compensa- 
tion may be adopted by the Commission as 
may be authorized by the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, as of the same date such 
rates are authorized for positions subject to 
such act.” 
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Sec. 7. Section 161 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing the following new subsections: 

“t. establish a plan for a succession of au- 
thority which will assure the continuity of 
direction of the Commission’s operations in 
the event of a national disaster due to enemy 
activity. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of his act, the person or persons suc- 
ceeding to command in the event of disaster 
in accordance with the plan established pur- 
suant to this subsection shall be vested with 
all of the authority of the Commission: 
Provided, That any such succession to au- 
thority, and vesting of authority shall be 
effective only in the event and as long as a 
quorum of three or more members of the 
Commission is unable to convene and exer- 
cise direction during the disaster period: 
Provided further, That the disaster period 
includes the period when attack on the 
United States is imminent and the post- 
attack period necessary to reestablish normal 
lines of command; 

“u, enter into contracts for the processing, 
fabricating, separating, or refining in fa- 
cilities owned by the Commission of source, 
byproduct or other material, or special nu- 
clear material, in accordance with and within 
the period of an agreement for cooperation 
while comparable services are available to 
persons licensed under section 103 or 104: 
Provided, That the prices for services under 
such contracts shall be no less than the prices 
currently charged by the Commission pur- 
suant to section 161 m.; 

“vy, (1) enter into contracts for such pe- 
riods of time as the Commission may deem 
necessary or desirable, but not to exceed 5 
years from the date of execution of the con- 
tract, for the purchase or acquisition of re- 
actor services or services related to or re- 
quired by the operation of reactors; 

“(2) (A) enter into contracts for such pe- 
riods of time as the Commission may deem 
necessary or desirable for the purchase or ac- 
quisition of any supplies, equipment, mate- 
rials, or services required by the Commission 
whenever the Commission determines that: 
(i) it is advantageous to the Government to 
make such purchase or acquisition from com- 
mercial sources; (ii) the furnishing of such 
supplies, equipment, materials, or services 
will require the construction or acquisition 
of special facilities by the vendors or sup- 
pliers thereof; (iii) the amortization charge- 
able to the Commission constitutes an ap- 
preciable portion of the cost of contract per- 
formance, excluding cost of materials; and 
(iv) the contract for such period is more ad- 
vantageous to the Government than a similar 
contract not executed under the authority of 
this subsection. Such contracts shall be 
entered into for periods not to exceed 5 years 
each from the date of initial delivery of such 
supplies, equipment, materials, or services 
or 10 years from the date of execution of the 
contracts excluding periods of renewal under 
option. 

“(B) In entering into such contracts the 
Commission shall be guided by the following 
principles: (i) the percentage of the total 
cost of special facilities devoted to contract 
performance and chargeable to the Commis- 
sion should not exceed the ratio between the 
period of contract deliveries and the antic- 
ipated useful life of such special facilities; 
(ii) the desirability of obtaining options to 
renew the contract for reasonable periods at 
prices not to include charges for special fa- 
cilities already amortized; and (iii) the de- 
sirability of reserving in the Commission the 
right to take title to the special facilities un- 
der appropriate circumstances; and 

“(3) include in contracts made under this 
subsection provisions which limit the obliga- 
tion of funds to estimated annual deliveries 
and services and the unamortized balance of 
such amounts due for special facilities as the 
parties shall agree is chargeable to the per- 
formance of the contract. Any appropria- 
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tion available at the time of termination or 
thereafter made available to the Commis- 
sion for operating expenses shall be avail- 
able for payment of such costs which may 
arise from termination as the contract may 
provide. The term ‘special facilities’ as used 
in this subsection means any land and any 
depreciable buildings, structures, utilities, 
machinery, equipment, and fixtures neces- 
sary for the production or furnishing of such 
supplies, equipment, materials, or services 
and not available to the vendors or suppliers 
for the performance of the contract.” 

Sec. 8. Section 166 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing the following proviso at the end thereof 
“And provided further, That nothing in this 
section shall preclude the earlier disposal of 
contractor and subcontractor records in ac- 
cordance with records disposal schedules 
agreed upon between the Commission and 
the General Accounting Office.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill was reported unanimously by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. It 
consists of various and sundry amend- 
ments requested by the administration 
and the Atomic Energy Commission and 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 13482 is the so- 
called AEC omnibus bill and amends 
various sections of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as summarized in the com- 
mittee report. It was reported by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy with 
the unanimous recommendation that it 
be passed. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Legislation, I would like to make a few 
comments concerning this bill. 

First of all, the Joint Committee held 
3 days of hearings on July 10, July 17 
and 18, 1958, on the provisions of two 
prior bills, H. R. 13120 and H. R. 12603, 
which, after certain revisions, were in- 
corporated into this bill. After the 
hearings the Subcommittee on Legisla- 
tion met on July 21, 1958, and after full 
discussion, voted to approve these bills 
with certain modifications, and file clean 
bills. Accordingly on the same day this 
bill, H. R. 13482, was filed. On July 24, 
1958, the full Joint Committee met and 
voted to report it out with the unani- 
mous recommendation that it be passed. 

The committee report on page 1 and 
the top of page 2 sets out a summary 
of the bill, with a brief description of 
the substance of each section. Also, the 
committee report from pages 5 through 
9 contains a more detailed section by 
section analysis. I refer all of my col- 
leagues to these portions of the com- 
mittee report, and in addition, I will 
summarize briefly two of the more im- 
portant sections. 

Section 3 of the bill amends section 
68 of the act to provide a general release 
of reservations of fissionable materials, 
or source materials, under acquired 
lands of the United States as well as 
public lands. The Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 contained a similar provision, but 
this was subsequently interpreted in 
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some quarters to refer only to convey- 
-ances of public lands, and not acquired 
‘lands, and numerous problems affecting 
the title of such conveyances arose. 

My colleague, Congressman JoHN F. 
BALDWIN, JR., of California, had one of 
these problems in his district and he 
testified in support of this bill during the 
public hearing. In addition, the com- 
mittee was advised that this provision 
received the support of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Department 
of Interior, and was approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. Also, the com- 
mittee received letters from the chair- 
man of both the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Government Operations 
recommending that this provision be 
passed as general legislation to correct a 
problem which had necessitated num- 
erous individual bills referred to those 
committees. 

I would like also to say a few words 
about section 7 of this bill, which amends 
section 161 of the Atomic Energy Act— 
the general authority section of the 
act—by adding three new subsections, 
t, u, and v. Of these, subsection v au- 
thorizes the Commission to enter into 
long-term contracts in certain limited 
areas. The Subcommittee on Legislation 
considered this matter very carefully, 
and received testimony from representa- 
tives of the General Accounting Office as 
well as the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The subcommittee modified the language 
originally requested by the Atomic 
Energy Commission in certain respects in 
order to incorporate the suggestions of 
the GAO, and also to add certain deter- 
minations which the Commission must 
make, and certain principles which the 
Commission should follow in entering 
into these contracts. The Joint Com- 
mittee report states as follows at page 8: 

The purpose of the determinations is to 
require the AEC to explore the use of Goy- 
ernment-owned facilities, and other means of 
short-term contracting, before adopting the 
procedure of long-term contracts whereby 
the Government pays the amortization for 
all or part of the privately owned facilities. 

. * . . . 

In specifying these principles, the commit- 
tee did not mean to negative other principles 
of good contracting, such as obtaining com- 
petitive proposals, etc. 


Mr. Speaker, I have attempted to de- 
scribe only two of the sections of the bill. 
The other sections are mostly minor or 
technical in nature and are described in 
the committee report. This bill has the 
unanimous support of the Joint Commit- 
tee, and was requested by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the administra- 
tion, and I therefore urge all Members to 
support H. R. 13482. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to express my appreciation to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] and members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy for including 
section 3 in this bill, which amends sec- 
tion 68 of the act to provide a general 
release of reservations of fissionable ma- 
terials, or source materials, under ac- 
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quired lands of the United States, as well 
as public lands. 

I happen to have one of those situa- 
tions in my district in the city of Rich- 
mond, Calif. The redevelopment agency 
of the city of Richmond has found the 
reservation of fissionable materials a 
material obstacle in disposing of the 
land involved, for redevelopment pur- 

poses. This action by the Joint Com- 
mittee will clarify the situation and they 
will appreciate a great deal the action 
being taken today. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
correct. This will also take care of 
several matters throughout the United 
States that have been brought to the 
attention of the committee. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I join my colleague (Mr. 
Ho.irretp], the distinguished chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Legislation of 
vat Joint Committee, in supporting H. R. 

3482. 

This bill is the so-called AEC omnibus 
bill and contains various amendments to 
the Atomic Energy Act, most of them 
minor or technical in nature, which are 
necessary in order to keep the act up to 
date and capable of providing a frame- 
work for our growing atomic energy pro- 
gram. The provisions of this bill follow 
closely the recommendations of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and draft 
bills which were submitted by the AEC 
with approval by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

This bill will assist the Atomic Energy 
Commission to carry out its many im- 
portant responsibilities, and I therefore 
urge all Members to approve H. R. 13482. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ae the rules and passing the 
bill. 


The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 

assed 


p f 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION AND 
FLOOD PREVENTION ACT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

JuLy 25, 1958. 

Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, United States House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended, the Committee on Agriculture has 
today considered the work plans transmitted 
to you by Executive Communication 2136 
and referred to this committee and unani- 
mously approved each of such plans. The 
work plans involved are: 


State: Watershed 
Pene a aI ORPESA PEER EREA Mill Creek 
Kentucky........~...-.-.i... Obion Creek 


Mississippi and Tennessee... Muddy Creek 
Sincerely yours, 
HaroLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman. 
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The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

JuLy 25, 1958. 

Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, United States House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, Speaker: Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 2 of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act, as amended, 
the Committee on Agriculture has today 
considered the work plans transmitted to 
you by Executive Communication 2162 and 
referred to this committee and unanimously 
approved each of such plans. The work 
plans involved are: 


State: Watershed 
California_....... Adobe Creek 
on Renae os Buena Vista Creek 
TAO NE a a Central Sonoma 
Delaware__._-.... Upper Nanticoke River 
Kentucky.. Donaldson Creek 
Nebraska__..__.. Mud Creek 
Nevada... acs Peavine Mountain 
Tennessee and 
Mississippi-__.._. Indian Creek 
Wisconsin.....-.. Coon Creek 


Sincerely yours, 
HaroLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman. 


THE LATE LT. GEN. CLAIRE LEE 
CHENNAULT 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
all the Nation joins in mourning the 
death of Lt. Gen. Claire Lee Chennault, 
those of us in Louisiana—and particu- 
larly the Fifth Congressional District, 
which was his home—feel a keen sense of 
personal loss. 

There, the “Old Warrior” was fondly 
cherished as one of our own—in Monroe 
and Ouachita Parish, where he had 
maintained residence while in the States 
during recent years; in Tensas Parish, 
which earlier had been his home; and in 
Franklin Parish, where he had spent the 
period of his youth and, then, a portion 
of his young manhood, teaching school 
there part of that time. 

Therefore, we of the northeast Louisi- 
ana area, as well as multitudes through- 
out the entire State, now not only pay 
our respects to the memory of the il- 
lustrious life of a great American who 
made an outstanding contribution to 
our country, but we bear also the ir- 
replaceable loss of a distinguished neigh- 
bor and fellow-citizen—and for myself, 
as with countless others in the district 
which it is my great privilege and high 
honor to represent in the Congress, a 
friend. 

I join now, Mr. Speaker, in extending 
deep and heartfelt sympathy, in their 
bereavement, to the wife of the “Old 
Hero,” to his 6 sons, 4 daughters, 
3 brothers and others who were near 
and dear to him. May they be com- 
forted in the certainty that it is by dy- 
ing that one awakens to eternal life. 
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UTILIZATION OF SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNICAL PERSONNEL IN THE 
ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time I have been directly con- 
cerned with a problem which is of the 
utmost importance to the United States 
and the security of her people—the 
proper use of scientific and engineering 
manpower in the armed services. 

First. It has been reliably estimated 
that the Armed Forces now wastes more 
than 15,000 men in its technical and 
scientific ranks. Some of this number 
are in Reserve officers’ training pro- 
grams, ROTC. This is a startling figure. 

Second. The remaining pool of squan- 
dered scientific talent is found in the 
5,300-man Army scientific and profes- 
sional personnel program, comprised en- 
tirely of enlisted men who qualify under 
the rigid standards set up for this assign- 
ment. The information I have been able 
to gather seems to confirm the belief of 
‘those who are close to this problem that 
over 30 percent of the men who were or 
are now in the scientific and professional 
program were either misassigned, com- 
pletely misused, or not using to the maxi- 
mum degree the formal scientific educa- 
tion and training they received as civil- 
ians. In terms of numbers, this means 
that today in the Army enlisted scientist 
program alone close to 2,000 scientists 
are not given the chance to fully employ 
their technical specialties to the benefit 
of the United States Government. This 
program typifies the apathetic and hind- 
sighted Army attitude toward its scien- 
tists and engineers. 

During the last 9 months, literally 
hundreds of Army scientists and engi- 
neers have written or contacted me to 
support my allegation that this project 
is run on a badly managed hit-or-miss 
basis. These men, all of whom have at 
least ohe college degree, are engineers, 
mathematicians, chemists, physicists, 
geologists, bacteriologists, and others, 
most of whose services are in nation- 
wide short supply. The scientifically 
oriented soldier is, to an alarming de- 
gree, harassed, belittled, or ignored while 
the Army continues to justify the exist- 
ence of the program and the need for 
such talent in its ranks. These men are 
supposed to be allocated to the Army 
scientific laboratories as assistants to the 
civilian supervisors. Many never see 
the inside of a laboratory or technical 
installation during their Army careers. 

Those who do are for the most part 
put to work not at duties for which 
they have been educated and trained, but 
in jobs which could easily and efficiently 
be performed by almost anyone—deliv- 
ering messages or materials, transfer- 
ring numbers from one sheet of paper to 
another, simple grade-school mathemat- 
ical computations, typing, filing, elemen- 
tary drafting, and countless other minor 
tasks. In other words, their skill is un- 
necessarily being allowed to atrophy 
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while in the Army. As a further dis- 
service, this stagnation will ill equip 
them for functioning effectively in the 
rapidly changing scientific fields after 
their release from service. 

Added to this deplorable picture is the 
disproportionate amount of time the 
G. I. scientist is required to perform in 
miltary duties, such as kitchen police, 
guard duty, prisoner guard, housekeep- 
ing, cleaning details, and the like. Up 
to 35 percent of the scientific and profes- 
sional’s time is spent on these duties. 
This is while dozens of other groups 
manage to escape these details, such 
groups including military police, bands- 
men, school instructors, clerks, typists, 
firemen, first-aid specialists, and hospi- 
tal assistants. There is no reason to ad- 
vocate that the scientific and profes- 
sional soldier should be totally and per- 
manently exempt from military details. 
But neither is there reason for the 
blanket exemption of any group, a situ- 
ation which is widely accepted by the 
Army even though it is in violation of 
its own regulations. Last fall I learned 
that up to two-thirds of the entire non- 
commissioned enlisted forces at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground were excused from 
military details; and at that time I 
named the groups concerned: Military 
police, bandsmen, firemen, clerk-typists, 
hospital attendants, and first-aid spe- 
cialists. They did not include the sci- 
entific and professional soldier. The 
Army has never denied this to be the 
ease. If this is true it is a clear illus- 
tration of Army indifference toward the 
principle of equality for enlisted person- 
nel and an attitude which scoffs at the 
potential of skilled scientific manpower. 

Scientific and professional personnel 
is found in over 100 Army installations. 
The main ones from which I have re- 
ceived information on flagrant misuse or 
poor treatment of scientists and engi- 
neers are Aberdeen Proving Ground, the 
Army Chemical Center, and Fort De- 
trick, Md.; Forts Belvoir and Eustis, Va.; 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; Fort Knox, Ky.; 
White Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex. 
Fort Monmouth, N. J.; and the Army 
Map Service, Japan. _ 

The program has been subjected to 20 
separate surveys by the Army since 1951. 
None has brought about a nickel’s worth 
of badly needed revision. Last December 
on my recommendation the Army 
launched a critical reexamination of the 
entire scientific and professional pro- 
gram as noted to me in a letter dated 
December 6 from the Adjutant General. 
Since that time more than 7 months have 
elapsed and the results of that examina- 
tion have not been made known to me, 
or, to my knowledge, anyone outside the 
Army. Over 2 months ago I was advised 
that the survey was taken but the results 
not yet tabulated. 

It is obvious that in the face of irrefut- 
able facts which document the folly of 
the scientific and professional personnel 
program, the Army is hopelessly stalled 
and has no desire to bring about an im- 
provement of it on its own. 

The importance of scientific and tech- 
nical preparedness becomes increasingly 
evident every day. It is bad enough that 
our supply of top scientific manpower is 
limited, but this problem compounds it- 
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self when we find the armed services is 
not using to full advantage the talent it 
has. We must do much better if we are 
to ever match Russia’s revolutionary 
surge in the sciences. When our scien- 
tific shortcomings are stated in cold 
terms of national] security and survival 
they must be recognized as faults which 
command the urgent attention of our 
people and their Government. 

At this time, the only course of action 
to take is to urge a full and unbiased 
Congressional inquiry by the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations into 
the blatant misutilization of technical 
and scientific manpower in the Armed 
Forces. This I have done today through 
the introduction of a resolution in the 
Congress to authorize such an investiga- 
tion. 

I shall be most willing to cooperate in 
turning over to the committee on its re- 
quest at the appropriate time, the rec- 
ords, documents, tape-recorded inter- 
views, and all other information I have in 
my possession on this subject, provided 
that all care and discretion is exercised 
in protecting the names of my corres- 
pondents. 

Likewise, the Committee on Rules be- 
fore which this resolution will come shall 
be entitled to the above information in 
my files in order that it may have all the 
available evidence which I am sure will 
justify the reporting of this authoriza- 
tion to the House. 

I regret the circumstances which pre- 
vented earlier introduction of this reso- 
lution. Despite the fact that authority 
for an investigation by the Government 
Operations Committee might not be com- 
pleted in this Congress, this resolution 
will I hope help to focus Congressional 
attention on a timely and important 
problem and encourage further action 
in the 86th Congress. 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE SHELTER 
POLICY 


Mr. HOLIFIED. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, last 
week Gov. Leo Hoegh, Director of the 
Office of Defense and Civilian Mobiliza- 
tion, transmitted to Congress a request 
for funds to carry out the administra- 
tion’s new national shelter policy. A 
total of $13 million was requested for 
shelter construction and research for the 
current fiscal year. 

Governor Hoegh has indicated that 
the Federal Government plans to build 
approximately 40 prototype or sample 
fallout shelters throughout the country. 
In addition, plans are being made for the 
inclusion of fallout protection in new 
Federal buildings, with the additional 
costs of such protection being funded by 
the individual agencies concerned. 

As chairman of the Military Opera- 
tions Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, I 
have repeatedly urged the adoption of a 
Federal shelter construction program. 
Our studies and investigations during the 
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past 3 years have convinced me that 
our survival as a nation may very well 
depend upon such a program. 

I hasten to add, however, that the pro- 
gram now sponsored by the Office of De- 
fense and Civilian Mobilization will not 
do the job required. In effect, it is a 
do-it-yourself plan through which the 
Federal Government will show the pub- 
lic the types of shelters needed and then 
depend upon the States and localities to 
build their own. 

The proposal to include fallout pro- 
tection in new Federal buildings is 
highly commendable. Certainly, the 
Federal Government should set a good 
example. But the fact that each agency 
will be required to finance the protective 
features of its new buildings means that 
little real progress can be expected. No 
agency will curtail its badly needed con- 
struction funds for this purpose. 

In the past, our subcommittee has 
found almost a total neglect of civil de- 
fense measures on the part of some Fed- 
eral agencies. Without specific alloca- 
tions of money for civil defense purposes, 
these agencies have been so preoccupied 
with their primary functions that civil 
defense responsibilities assigned to them 
have been lost by the wayside. 

In other cases, Federal agencies with 
civil defense delegations have been ex- 
pected to carry out vast civil defense 
planning functions with extremely lim- 
ited funds. The result in most cases has 
been failure. 

Two years ago our subcommittee dis- 
covered what happens to civil defense 
functions assigned to other Federal agen- 
cies without adequate funding. The 
Housing and Home Finance Agency was 
charged with planning for the reduction 
of urban vulnerability in the United 
States, and to perform this important 
function HHFA had been given a total of 
$25,000. 

Naturally, HHFA had not been able to 
do the job. Their testimony to our sub- 
committee was that all they could do 
was. try to decide what might be done at 
a later date if they should be given more 
money. 

Frankly, I fear that the new plan to 
include fallout protection in new Fed- 
eral buildings will meet the same fate. 
I do not believe each agency will be will- 
ing to finance such protection to the 
extent necessary and desirable. 

In one important respect, this shelter 
policy announcement by Governor 
Hoegh is extremely worthwhile. Despite 
the pitfalls standing in the way of suc- 
cess, the announcement represents a for- 
mal recognition of the basic requirement 
for shelter protection in the United 
States. To my knowledge, this is the 
first official recognition of this basic re- 
quirement by the executive branch since 
the advent of hydrogen weapons. 

Therefore, though it is many years 
late in coming, it is a commendable step 
and one which should be supported. 
For my own part, I shall support every 
step—however feeble and unsure—in the 
direction toward a more realistic civil de- 
fense for our Nation. 

I hope that other Members of Con- 
gress will also support this move by the 
executive branch and that eventually the 
executive branch in turn may be em- 
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boldened to adopt more direct measures 
to strengthen our civil defense prepared- 
ness, 

Each time a test missile is launched 
from Cape Canaveral or across the 
steppes of the U. S. S. R. we move closer 
to the time when properly constructed 
underground shelters will offer the only 
hope for survival from atomic-hydrogen 
war heads. 


SUSPENSION OF RULES IN ORDER 
TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order tomorrow for the Speaker to 
recognize a Member to suspend the rules 
on the bill (H. R. 13021) relating to the 
safety program for longshore and ship 
repair industries, also on the bill (H. R. 
12728) to amend the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers Compensation Act 
with respect to the payment of compen- 
sation in cases where third persons are 
liable. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
BALANCE OF WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
also desire to announce in connection 
with the further program for this week 
that if we dispose on tomorrow of the 
bill H. R. 9020 now on the program and 
S. 607, the bill H. R. 12751 will be in 
order for consideration. If not, it will go 
over until next week. 

On Thursday amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act will come up for con- 
sideration and on Friday the communi- 
ty facilities bill will be considered. 

Any further program for the rest of 
the week I will announce as quickly as 
I possibly can. 


RECORDING LAWFUL ADMISSION 
FOR PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 11874) 
to record the lawful admission for per- 
manent residence of certain aliens who 
entered the United States prior to June 
28, 1940, with Senate amendment there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, after “application” insert 
“or, if entry occurred prior to July 1, 1924, 
as of the date of such entry.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, as I understand it, 
this has been cleared with the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. HYDE]? 

Mr, CELLER. Yes. Everybody on the 
gentleman’s side who is interested in the 
bill has approved this amendment, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

- The Senate amendment was concurred 
n. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 

table. 


ALBERT HYRAPIET 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1574) for 
the relief of Albert Hyrapiet, with Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
at follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That, for the purposes of sec- 
tions 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Albert Hyrapiet 
shall be held and considered to be the minor 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. George Hyrapiet, 
citizens of the United States.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I understand this also 
has been examined by the minority 
Members? 

-i CELLER, The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HEMISPHERIC PROBLEMS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Porter] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
REECE] inserted a six and one-half col- 
umn speech into the Record to deplore 
my “meddling with our hemispheric 
problems.” 

Last year he made 8 statements in 
the Record and I made 5 statements in 
the course of our controversy. Count- 
ing his insertion Friday, he has used 
more than 32 columns of the RECORD 
and, not counting this one, I have used 
less than 13 columns, 

I do not begrudge the gentleman the 
space. Indeed I thank him for his 
interest and wish more of our colleagues 
would participate. 

I also thank him for his repeated 
assertions of lack of rancor, for his rec- 
ognition of my good faith, and for his 
statement Friday as follows: 

The gentleman’s obvious talents, if chan- 
neled through the cognizant committees of 
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Congress and responsible officials of the De- 
partment of State, could be of help in an 
area which sadly needs constructive and 
additional attention. 


I am glad to inform the gentleman 
that I do work with the appropriate 
committees and officials and shall con- 
tinue to do so. 

REFUSAL TO DEBATE 


The gentleman complains that I have 
not answered his questions. I deny this 
and I complain that he has never seen 
fit to make his remarks in person and 
to notify me in advance so that we 
might debate these issues personally in- 
stead of through insertions in the 
RECORD, 

I telephoned the gentleman yesterday 
morning immediately after his latest re- 
marks came to my attention. I told him 
I was taking this hour to reply and that 
I would reserve time for a colloquy. The 
gentleman is not on the floor at this time 
and I regret that he did not see fit to 
accept my invitation to debate. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE GENTLEMAN 


I have several questions for the gentle- 
man. 

First, why does he fail to notify me in 
advance of his insertions? Why has he 
avoided debate on the floor? 

Second, the gentleman last year was 
full of praise for the Dominican Repub- 
lic and wrathful at me for criticizing 
its leaders and methods. There has 
been more criticism this year in Congress 
and elsewhere about Trujillo, senior and 
junior. Yet I have not noticed any de- 
fense from the gentleman. Has he 
changed his mind about the Dominican 
Republic being, as he said last year, our 
ally, and good neighbor, and friend? 

Third, does the gentleman disagree 
with the Vice President’s recommenda- 
tion, made when he returned from his 
South American tour, that our policy in 
Latin America should be a formal hand- 
shake for dictators and a warm embrace 
for democracies? 

All the points regarding my actions 
last year in his remarks Friday have 
been answered by me previously. If any 
Member or reader of the Recorp would 
care to look at our various insertions, the 
places for the gentleman’s insertions into 
volume 103 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
are, part 7, pages 8868-8869; part 7, 
pages 9219-9220; part 9, pages 11538- 
11539; part 9, pages 12232-12235; part 11, 
pages 14285-14287; part 12, page 15667; 
part 12, pages 15711-15712; part 12, pages 
16549-16550. 

The places of my insertions are Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 103, part 8, 
page 10371; part 9, pages 12388-12390; 
part 12, page 15857; part 12, pages 16792— 
16793; and part 12, pages 16804-16805. 

My final insertion last year in the Ap- 
pendix applies to the gentleman’s latest 
remarks, and under unanimous consent, 
I include it at this point in my remarks: 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol, 103, 

pt. 12, pp. 16804-16805] 
Ler’s Look AT THE RECORD 
(Extension of remarks of Hon, CHARLES O, 

Porter, of Oregon, in the House of Rep- 

resentatives, Friday, August 30, 1957) 

Mr. Porter. Mr, Speaker, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. REECE] has the audac- 
ity to state in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 103, part 12, page 1511, that I have 
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not given sufficient replies to questions he 
has asked me July 19 and August 9, 1957. 

I invite any Member or other reader of the 
Recorp to read our respective statements and 
judge for himself. 

I also point out that I have been very will- 
ing to debate these matters on the floor of 
the House, or elsewhere, whereas the intrepid 
gentleman from Tennessee confines his ill- 
informed sniping to insertions in the REC- 
orp. I venture to hope he will eventually 
consent to pose his questions to me person- 
ally on the floor of this House, or elsewhere. 

For the benefit of those who have not the 
time or facilities or disposition to read the 
previous exchanges, let me make these brief 
comments on the questions the gentleman 
lists in his August 29, 1957, insertion. 

I adhere to my position that dictators 
should be overthrown and that I, along with 
most Americans, favor their being toppled by 
a revolution to bring justice and mercy back 
into government, peaceful revolution, if pos- 
sible. 

As for what the Costa Rican newspapers 
reported, if the gentleman objects to any 
story I will be glad to confirm or deny its 
accuracy. But I see no point in burdening 
the Recorp with these clippings. However, 
the gentleman, or any other person, may see 
these clippings in my office. I never have 
refused anyone access, contrary to the gen- 
tleman’s assertion. 

The matter of the trip expenses paid by 
the Colombian newspaper, El Tiempo, and 
by the Costa Rican Government has been 
fully explained and justified in these pages. 
The Library of Congress has approved every 
aspect. We have a favorable official legal 
opinion. I have not, it is true, asked the 
Attorney General. Why does not the gentle- 
man do this. It is time he consulted some 
lawyer on this question. 

As for the military advantages of the 
dictator-run countries in Latin America, I 
am most willing to debate this issue with 
the gentleman, The real issue is what poli- 
cles are most effective in fighting interna- 
tional communism in Latin America. 

I do not intend to embarrass any em- 
ployees of the State Department by disclos- 
ing which of them favor an end to the “be 
soft to Latin American dictators” policy of 
Secretary Dulles and President Eisenhower. 

As for the enthusiastic reception I re- 
ceived in Costa Rica, I point out to the 
gentleman that this was prior to my orig- 
ination and introduction of an amendment 
to cut off aid to Nicaragua and other Latin 
American dictatorships. 

As for the defeat (171 to 4) of the 
amendment in the House, I believe it was 
largely because it had had no committee 
hearings. I expect a better result next time. 

If the gentleman cared to investigate even 
cursorily, he would find that I have con- 
sulted often with members of the House of 
Foreign Affairs Committee and the State 
Department, and I shall continue to do so. 

I have not been silent in the face of these 
questions, contrary to the gentleman's as- 
tounding assertion. It is the gentleman who 
shuns debate and ignores and neglects the 
most elementary factfinding. 

I repeat my request that the gentleman 
agree to debate these issues in person, on 
the floor or elsewhere. Let us have an end 
to his timid hit-and-run unilateral inser- 
tions in the RECORD, 


On page 15186 of Friday’s Recor the 
gentleman states that I have “never 
chosen to answer” the connection be- 
tween my “fervent reception in Costa 
Rica and subsequent anti-Nicaraguan 
proposal. This is not true and I am 
forced to conclude that the gentleman 
failed to read my insertion of September 
3, 1957, set forth above. This empha- 
sizes the importance of colloquies in such 
debates as compared to what I have 
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called the gentleman’s “timid hit-and- 
run unilateral insertions in the Recorp.” 

I shall not take the time of the House 
to repeat the answers I have made. If 
the gentleman has read my previous in- 
sertions and finds them in any way in- 
adequate, I shall be glad to have his 
questions at the conclusion of these re- 
marks, 

I do want to make these observations, 
however, on the gentleman’s latest in- 
sertion, 

CARACAS 

First, my enthusiastic reception in 
Caracas earlier this month was no trib- 
ute to me personally, but to the United 
States’ democratic antityranny prin- 
ciples which I symbolized. I made cer- 
tain that I circulated in many public 
places and never once did I hear an un- 
friendly word nor did I see a discour- 
teous gesture. Mr. Nixon, on the other 
had, symbolized the administration’s 
policies of treating Latin American ty- 
rants with a warm embrace instead of 
a formal handshake. 

REVOLUTIONARY ACTIVITIES 


The gentleman is disturbed because I 
sympathize with expatriates of dictator- 
ridden nations. I do not collaborate 
with any revolutionary group, but I do 
make plain that I believe most Ameri- 
cans abhor police states and respect 
persons who want to replace them with 
democratic governments. 

If I were a Dominican, a Cuban, 
Czechoslovakian, Hungarian, Chinese, 
Spaniard, or Russian, I would be a revo- 
lutionary. If I had lived in 1776 I would 
have joined the ranks of those fighting 
the tyrant George III of England. I be- 
lieve the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
REECE] would have done the same. 

Recently in Venezuela I rejected in- 
vitations to talk on the radio with Fidel 
Castro and, later, to address a meeting 
of his adherents in Puerto Rico. I have 
not identified myself with any particular 
revolutionary group. Moral support for 
forces fighting cruel tyrannies by merely 
reciting our own history and most sacred 
principles is different from participation 
with a specific revolutionary group. 

If the day ever should come that we 
cannot publicly call a tyrant a tyrant 
and praise governments that are based 
on the consent of the governed, it would 
be time for another revolution here. 

ROMULO BETANCOURT 


The gentleman’s slurs about Romulo 
Betancourt are without basis in fact. 
He is not a Communist or a fellow trav- 
eler. He is an enemy of Communists. 
He is a great democratic leader. The 
gentleman’s allegation regarding a con- 
nection between Romulo Betancourt and 
the Bogota riots is absurd. I suggest 
that the gentleman undertake to con- 
sult the State Department regarding 
Betancourt. I did so much earlier. 

Moreover, he might consider these re- 
marks of Mr. Betancourt in my presence 
before 20,000 people and on a nationwide 
broadcast on July 4, 1958, in Caracas. 
Under unanimous consent, I include an 
excerpt of these remarks at this point: 

ROMULO ON COMMUNISM AT NUEVO CICCO 

A plot is going on against this uniting 
movement and against the regime of free 
discussion, of free organization, of respect 
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for all the ideas which exist in Venezuela; 
the supporters of dictatorships in this coun- 
try, the partisans of government by force, 
the profiteers of disorder and administrative 
immorality which characterize despotic gov- 
ernments, are raising their heads and are 
trying to sweep a path, not for the fugitive 
(Pérez Jiménez), but for any other who will 
reestablish in Venezuela a system similar to 
his. And they have reinstituted that same 
system of anonymous pamphlets and of 
tossed sheets, before distributed by the police 
patrol cars and now by speeding automobiles, 
by mail, using all the other surreptitious 
methods of circulation. 

In this literature it is said that in Vene- 
zuela there is social chaos, there is collective 
anarchy, there is absolute insecurity for in- 
vestors, only because in Venezuela the people 
can congregate as we are congregated to- 
night, without fear of police persecution. 
And they add as one of the causes of danger 
in the present situation that all the parties, 
and especially Acción Democrática, is infil- 
trated to the marrow by Communist ideology. 

On this theme we must speak with the 
clarity and the responsibility which char- 
acterizes our party. We sustain the legiti- 
mate right of the Communist Party to act 
in Venezuela [applause] as a legal organ- 
ism. When we governed we respected that 
right. We believe that witch hunts in the 
20th century are contrary to the very es- 
sence of a democratic government and 
everyone that holds an idea and propounds 
a doctrine has a perfect and legitimate 
right, within a democracy, to organize po- 
litically around that idea and around that 
doctrine. [Applause.] But Acción Demo- 
cratica, not yesterday, nor today, nor to- 
morrow, has had, has, or will have ideolog- 
ical connivances with the Communist Party. 
{Applause.}] The Communist Party is or- 
ganized around an international doctrine; 
and the doctrine of Acción Democrática has 
been forged by sounding out and interpret- 
ing the national reality, and it is a doctrine 
of definite, of categorical, of unrevocable 
national and Venezuelan accent. [Ova- 
tion.] 

“REVOLUTIONARIES AND RADICAL POLITICAL 
ELEMENTS” 

The gentleman asserts I spent my 
time in Caracas with “revolutionaries 
and radical political elements.” He is 
misinformed. I met with all political 
elements and their leaders. I met with 
journalists, with distinguished authors, 
with leading businessmen, with the 
junta, with student leaders, with labor 
leaders. I even spent part of an after- 
noon as the guest of a man who had 
I was told, just bought the Colonial 
Trust Co. in New York. His name is 
Salvadore Salvatierra. He is a friend 
and supporter of Romulo Betancourt, 
as are many leading industrialists and 
businessmen. 

I have had only admiration for the 
reactions of the Vice President and Mrs. 
Nrxon to the violence that erupted 
around them in Caracas. There is no 
basis in fact for the gentleman’s impli- 
cation that the ladies with me were less 
brave or gracious. For some reason of 
his own the gentleman omits all men- 
tion of the presence of my wife on this 
trip. 

F COMMUNISM IN VENEZUELA 

The gentleman’s lack of information 
about my activities in Caracas is eyi- 
denced again by his remarks on the 
subject of communism. Perhaps the 
gentleman’s advisors or translators are 
not making all the facts available to 
him. I have several envelopes in my 
Office filled with clippings from the 
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Venezuelan press which make crystal 
clear my statements in Caracas regard- 
ing communism, I would be glad to let 
him see them. However, enough has 
appeared in English to leave no doubt 
as to my stand. 

He could have read in the New York 
Times for July 5, 1958, as follows: 


Mr. Porter took advantage of his prestige 
in Venezuela today to warn against the 
dangers of communism and to emphasize 
United States friendliness in a television 
speech. “I am against all dictatorships and 
tyrannies,” he said, “but we must not forget 
that tyrannies include communism.” He 
applauded the three major political parties 
here—Accién Democrática, Copel (Catholic 
Socialist), and U. R. D. (Democratic Republi- 
can Union)—that haye come out against 
communism in Venezuela. 


In Caracas, the English language daily 
of July 8, 1958, headlined: “PORTER 
Warns Students of Communist Danger.” 
The caption under my picture reads: 


Congressman CHARLES O. PORTER tellis uni- 
versity students and faculty members of the 
danger of communism in Venezuela. He 
pointed out at an informal talk yesterday 
at the vice rector’s office at the Central 
University, that communism could very well 
mean a return to the tactics and tyranny 
of the government of deposed dictator Pérez 
M. Jiménez. 


On July 9, the same English language 
newspaper, in an article by Jules Wald- 
man, stated: 


Porter’s visit, observers agree, certainly 
helped to reaffirm Venezuela-United States 
friendship. And it also helped to warn the 
Venezuelan people against communism, for, 
respecting and admiring Porter, they at least 
listen when he talks. 


I would also like to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to my Caracas TV ad- 
dress, delivered at 9 p. m., Sunday night, 
July 5, 1958. It appears on page 14527 
of the RECORD. 

The gentleman quotes an editorial from 
a liberal Catholic weekly, with the plain 
implication that it is in disagreement 
with my views. This also is not true. I 
ask the gentleman to consider what La 
Religion, the leading Catholic daily in 
Caracas, said about my visit in its issue 
of July 5, 1958, and which I insert at this 
point: 


{From La Religion of July 5, 1958] 


FIRST GLANCES IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
ARRIVAL OF MR. PORTER 


(By Presbipero Jose Hernandez-Chapellin) 


The Venezuelan Association of News- 
papermen, through its president, Orestes di 
Giacomo, invited Mr. Porter, United States 
Congressman. He was accorded a sincere 
and enthusiastic welcome early yesterday 
morning in the international airport of Mai- 
quetia. The reports carried in today’s press 
can give an idea of his reception. 

Porter has to his credit an intense and 
well-intentioned struggle against the dic- 
tatorships which have oppressed and oppress 
the Spanish-speaking countries. He has 
known how to focus the various problems 
which concern us and with accurate vision 
has presented them before his colleagues in 
Congress. 

This visit will bring, without doubt, a 
better understanding among the peoples of 
the United States and Venezuela. There in 
the north is held, we believe, a very different 
concept of us, a concept unflattering to us. 
Such an attitude went from bad to worse 
with the recent acts occurring upon the 
arrival of Mr. Nixon. There is an impor- 
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tant fact in this respect, a fact which 
should not be underestimated: Our people 
do not have a prejudice against everything 
which comes from the north. Such an as- 
sertion would be false, or is false if put in 
categorical form. The most evident proof 
is that here no attempts were made, not 
even on the arrival of Nrxon, against the 
North Americans who live among us, 
Many of them have spent long years in 
Venezuela. Never can they say that they 
have been molested, that life has been made 
impossible for them. 

Our differences are based on certain mis- 
understandings of the Department of State 
with relation to our politics and our economy. 
If there were a change on their part, we 
could say that we had reached a climate 
of mutual understanding without the mis- 
understandings which form a barrier be- 
tween the two countries. * * * 

It is to be hoped that the visit of Mr. 
PORTER will dissipate the bad opinion which 
is formed of us in the northern country be- 
cause of not knowing our points of view 
with relation to the mistaken policy which, 


in certain aspects, the Department of State 
has followed in Latin America. 
Welcome, Mr. PORTER. 


NIXON AND MILTON EISENHOWER 


Within the past week I have been 
privileged to have personal conversations 
with the Vice President here and with 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower in Puerto Rico. 
I believe that both of them are sincerely 
interested in improving our Latin Ameri- 
can policies. I found that they favor 
many steps I favor and have advocated. 
I know that the Vice President’s sugges- 
tion that we give the formal handshake 
to dictators and the warm embrace to 
democracies is valid and should become 
our Official policy. I know we are mak- 
ing headway in that direction, but that 
we have some distance still to go. 

I shall continue to discuss develop- 
ments with my friends in the State De- 
partment and on both sides of Congress. 
I was briefed in detail by Assistant Sec- 
retary Rubottom before I went to Vene- 
zuela. Indeed, I have always been 
ready, and am now ready, to discuss 
these issues with the gentleman from 
Tennessee or anyone else. I took the 
initiative last year in becoming ac- 
quainted with him, but since then we 
have only once exchanged greetings. I 
shall be glad to talk with the gentleman 
on or off the floor. Perhaps this could 
mean an end to insertions in the RECORD, 
made without the traditional courtesy of 
advance notice. I sincerely hope so. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS MUST 
BE INCREASED 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
because I am convinced that one of the 
most urgent matters awaiting action 
before this Congress is an increase in 
the amount of social security benefits 
paid to our retired population. Surely 
we cannot overlook the fact that the 
people now living on social security 
benefits have had no increase in the 
amount of these benefits since the 1954 
amendments. During the interval the 
cost of living has increased by 8 percent. 
It is incumbent, therefore, upon this 
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Congress to make a corresponding cost- 
of-living increase for the 11 million per- 
sons now receiving social security 
benefits. 

I am especially concerned, Mr. 
Speaker, because it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that a very large propor- 
tion of our older people are dependent 
almost entirely on social security bene- 
fits. According to a recent survey con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance of the Social Se- 
curity Administration, half of the re- 
tired couples living on social security 
benefits had less than $180 per year—or 
$15 per month—in addition to their so- 
cial security benefits, and the lowest 
fourth had no such income at all. The 
median total income of aged widow 
beneficiaries in addition to social se- 
curity was $270 per year, or, a little over 
$20 per month. When we couple these 
figures with the fact that the average 
old-age benefit paid to a retired worker 
under social security today is a little 
under $65 per month—or $840 per year— 
I do not think it will be necessary for 
me to point out that our older men and 
women are simply not getting their fair 
share. Indeed, in too many cases they 
are forced to seek additional money from 
the “need test” old-age assistance pro- 
grams, to eke out a bare living. 

Increased benefits to social-security 
recipients would help to alleviate the 
effects of the recession upon the Na- 
tion’s economy by providing increased 
purchasing power which would reflect 
itself in increased sales and services. 
Virtually every additional dollar that 
is paid to a recipient of old-age and 
survivors insurance will find its way 
readily into the market place. The 
senior citizen will need to spend it for 
food, clothing, medical bills, or any one 
of the many day-by-day necessities. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish also to renew my 
plea for a reduction in the eligibility 
age to 60 years. This would be a most 
effective way of combating the reces- 
sion, too, because many individuals 
would voluntarily retire if the retire- 
ment age were lowered, and this would 
create new job opportunities for younger 
citizens who enter the work force each 
year. The older worker could then feel 
free to make an independent decision 
as to whether he should continue to 
work. Of course, job opportunities for 
older citizens are becoming more diffi- 
cult to find, and, as a matter of fact, 
the finding of employment constitutes 
a discouraging and baffling problem for 
almost any individual who has passed 
the 40th birthday. This is a problem 
which will tend to be compounded as 
we continue to move forward into an 
era of accelerated automation, and it 
makes imperative a lowering of the re- 
tirement age as a partial solution. 


ITALIAN PROGRESS 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker; I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I know that the membership of 
the House today enjoyed the wonderfully 
fine speech of Prime Minister Amin- 
tore Fanfani, of Italy, as much as I did. 
It was a speech that showed the tre- 
mendous economic progress, the tre- 
mendous courage, and the tremendous 
ability that Italy has demonstrated dur- 
ing the after-the-war period. The 
steady and successful fight against com- 
munism has been remarkable, and this 
confidence in Italy’s stability and future 
was inspiring. I was in Italy in World 
War I, and I was in Italy for quite a time 
in 1944 in World War II. I know how 
much they have developed since then, 
and I am particularly pleased with the 
interest and, I might say, affection the 
Prime Minister showed for the United 
States, and a promise of cooperation with 
us and with the countries of the world 
that want freedom. He made promises 
to help turn back world communism, and 
will give suggested plans in the Middle 
East. It was a delightful, charming, 
and heart-warming speech. 

I am extremely proud of the people of 
Italian descent in my District, and I have 
a great many of them. They have made 
very great contributions in the different 
wars. They have made fine contribu- 
tions in every line of endeavor, in the 
arts, the sciences, in medicine and the 
legal professions, and in all kinds of 
trade, and in civic and national political 
life. They are wonderfully fine, loyal, 
and devoted citizens, and I rejoice in 
having them in my District. 


ADDITIONAL BILL ON THE PRO- 
GRAM UNDER SUSPENSION OF 
THE RULES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
addition to the two bills for which I 
asked unanimous consent heretofore that 
the Speaker may recognize tomorrow un- 
der suspension of the rules, I also ask 
unanimous consent that the Speaker may 
recognize to suspend the rules tomorrow 
on the bill H. R. 13451, relating to the 
immigration status under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FTC PLEDGES SECRECY FOR ROBIN- 
SON-PATMAN ACT COMPLAINTS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, an an- 
nouncement has just been made by the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in which a pledge was made that 
there is no need for anyone, who files a 
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complaint with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission about alleged unlawful acts of 
a competitor, to fear that his name will 
be revealed either to the competitor or 
the public. 

At this point, if there is no objection, 
I would like to extend and revise my 
remarks by including the statement in 
the press regarding that announcement 
by the Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. The account of that an- 
nouncement appeared in the recent issue 
of Drug Topics. It is as follows: 

[From Drug Topics, New York, N. Y., of 
July 7, 1958] 
FTC Heap PLEDGES SECRECY FOR ROBINSON= 
PATMAN ACT COMPLIANANTS 

WasHINGTON.—There is no need for any- 
one who files a complaint with the Federal 
Trade Commission about alleged unlawful 
acts of a competitor to fear his name will be 
revealed either to the competitor or the pub- 
lic FTC Chairman John W. Gwynne told 
Drug Topics. The question arose out of the 
investigation by the House Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight, headed by Representa- 
tive OREN Harris, Democrat, of Arkansas, into 
favors received by Presidential Assistant 
Sherman Adams from Bernard Goldfine, 
New England industrialist. In answering a 
query from Mr. Adams about a FTC case 
involving Mr. Goldfine, former Chairman 
Edward F. Howrey gave the name of the firm 
which had complained to FTC about illegal 
activities of one of Mr. Goldfine’s firms. 

This set off a controversy as to whether 
Mr. Howrey had violated FTO’s rule about 
secrecy of complaints. This rule states that 
“it always has been, and now is, strict Com- 
mission policy not to publish or divulge the 
name of an applicant or complaining party.” 
The FTC designates persons who file com- 
plaints as “applicant for complaint.” 

Mr. Gwynne assured Drug Topics that the 
rule is strictly observed by the present Com- 
mission. He said he knew of no instance of 
its violation. He emphasized the importance 
of keeping confidential the names of those 
who file complaints with FTC. Most of FTC's 
information about violations of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act and other laws adminis- 
tered by FTC come from complaints from 
the public, Mr. Gwynne noted. 


It appears that this announcement is 
of such interest and importance that 
small-business concerns should be: fully’ 
advised about it. Therefore, I have writ- 
ten to the National Council for the Pres- 
ervation of the Robinson-Patman Act to 
advise the membership of that group. 
about it. i 

The Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission is to be commended for his 
announcement. Small-business concerns 
need the assurance he has given them. 
They do not want to be put in a position 
of having their larger competitors, 
against whom they make complaints, 
retaliate with devastating results. 


GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, less than 
6 months remains for the worldwide 
scientific program known as the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. Never be- 
fore in history have so many scientists, 
numbering well over 10,000 from 64 par- 
ticipating nations, put their minds to- 
gether to add to the world’s basic 
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knowledge in the geophysical sciences 
and related disciplines. 

The International Geophysical Year 
began on July 1, 1957, and is due to ex- 
pire on December 31 next. United 
States participation in this program is 
sponsored by the National Academy of 
Sciences, which created a National Com- 
mittee for the International Geophysical 
Year and designated the National Sci- 
ence Foundation to coordinate the inter- 
ests of the Government to administer 
Government funds in support of the 
program. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee for Independent Offices 
which appropriated funds to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year, I have 
listened to interesting and stimulating 
testimony and progress reports on the 
work of the scientists. My only regret 
is that the program is due to expire 
in December. 

Mr. Speaker, I honestly feel that the 
information these scientists gather is 
of inestimable value to the human race 
and I urge the United States Committee 
and the National Science Foundation 
seek to have the program extended be- 
yond December 31, 1958. I am sure that 
if the other participating nations agree 
to an extension, the Congress will pro- 
vide the National Science Foundation 
with the funds necessary for carrying 
on this worthwhile program. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues an editorial from the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union on July 28 
on the International Geophysical Year 
and include it with my remarks. 

GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 

The 10,000 scientists who have been comb- 
ing the earth's surface—land, water, and 
air—in search of knowledge never hereto- 
fore possessed by man, may prove more 
fruitful for mankind than 90 percent of the 
efforts that have had the glare of public 
attention. Toiling in a vast cooperative ef- 
fort called the International Geophysical 
Year, they have turned up countless re- 
markable discoveries in nearly every field of 
search, 

All of them have the intangible merit of 
sharpening man’s thinking about his planet, 
giving them a broader, deeper grasp of its 
strange workings and its relation to other 
planets, the sun and space itself. One of 
the big surprises, for instance, has been the 
discovery in the Southeast Pacific that mil- 
lions of square miles of the ocean floor are 
strewn with needle-like projections of iron, 
manganese, nickel, and cobalt worth about 
$500,000 a square mile and considered recov- 
erable. This is no minor find in a world 
where growing millions seem to be in a race 
with the earth's resources. 

Long-term trends in climate and weather 
are vital matters to mankind. They affect 
what he can produce and where, and how he 
must live in various areas of the earth. A 
decisive factor in these trends is the size and 
depth and spread of the world’s ice regions. 
Thus it is important that these scientists 
now find they may previously have under- 
estimated by about 40 percent the volume of 
ice covering the earth—ice on Antarctica up 
to 14,000 feet deep. 

Under the ocean the probers have found 
great mountain ranges, and flowing east- 
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ward through the Pacific a powerful river 
whose current is 1,000 times stronger than 
the Mississippi's. There is the amazing dis- 
covery of a huge radiation belt in outer 
space ranging from 600 to 4,000 miles out. 
The product of great currents of electrically 
charged particles spewed out of the sun, this 
band can interrupt radio communications 
and is believed to cause the celebrated aurora 
borealis—the northern and southern lights 
in the sky. 


It’s a pity these explorations will go on 
Only another 6 months. There is so much 
more searching to be done everywhere. There 
should be such a study at least every 10 
years. Man needs to know his earth better 
if he is to make it serve its mounting mil- 
lions, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Mutter to transfer his special 
order for today to next Tuesday. 

Mrs. Dwyer, for 10 minutes, on Mon- 
day, August 4, 1958. 

Mr. Byrp, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. COLLIER, for 15 minutes, on Thurs- 
day next. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, on tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. MILLER of California and to in- 
clude proceedings following a luncheon 
given by the National Historical Publi- 
cations Commission notwithstanding the 
cost is estimated by the Public Printer to 
be $243. 

Mr. LEsINsSKI (at the request of Mr. 
RABAUT). 

Mr. MULTER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Roserts and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. SHEEHAN and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Byrp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Burns of Hawaii and to include 
extraneous matter. 

(At the request of Mr. McCormack, 
and to include extraneous matter, the 
following:) 

Mr. Dent in two instances. 

Mr. DINGELL. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 
Bills and concurrent resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S.163. An act to extend the period for 
filing claims under the War Claims Act of 
1948; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 
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8.571. An act for the relief of George 
P. E. Caesar, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8.761. An act for the relief of Charles ©. 
and George C. Finn; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S.765. An act to increase the authoriza- 
tion for the appropriation of funds to com- 
plete the International Peace Garden, North 
Dakota; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 1416. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to a Great Lakes Basin com- 
pact, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 1439. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to fees of United 
States marshals; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1450. An act providing a method of de- 
termining the amount of compensation to 
which certain individuals are entitled as 
reimbursement for damages sustained by 
them due to the cancellation of their graz- 
ing permits by the United States Air Force; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.2001. An act for the relief of AlaLu 
Duncan Dillard; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2052. An act for the relief of Heinz 
Farmer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2922. An act to authorize per capita 
payments to members of the Red Lake Band 
of Chippewa Indians from the proceeds of 
the sale of timber and lumber on the Red 
Lake Reservation, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

8.3112. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an assistant to the Secretary of State 
to be known as the Assistant for Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 3316. An act for the relief of Kiyoshi 
Ueda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.3330. An act for the relief of Leopoldo 
Rodriguez-Meza and Adela Rodriguez Gon- 
zales; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3448. An act to authorize the acquisi- 
tion and disposition of certain private lands 
and the establishment of the size of farm 
units on the Seedskadee reclamation project, 
Wyoming, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S.3615. An act for the relief of Wendy 
Levine; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3653. An act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of sites and the construction of build- 
ings for a training school and other facil- 
ities for the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

S. 3665. An act for the relief of Choe Kum 
Bok; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3712. An act to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of the Rama 
Road in Nicaragua; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

8.3749. An act for the relief of Milan 
Boric; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3754. An act to provide for the exchange 
of lands between the United States and 
the Navaho Tribes, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S. 3780. An act for the conveyance of cer- 
tain property in New Mexico to the Pueblo 
of Santa Domingo; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S.3790. An act for the relief of Marie Silk; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3874. An act to amend section 4083, title 
18, United States Code, related to peniten- 
tiary imprisonment; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. r 

S. 3875. An act to amend section 2412 (b), 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
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the taxation of costs; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

8.3876. An act to provide for the reloca- 
tion of the National Training School for 
Boys, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

S.3949. A act to add certain public domain 
lands in Nevada to the Summit Lake 
Indian Reservation; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

S. 3972. An act for the relief of Knud Erik 
Didriksen, to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

8.3976. An act for the relief of Salvatore 
Verderaime; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 4174. An act to authorize the distribu- 
tion of copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to former Members of Congress requesting 
such copies; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 102. Concurrent resolution ac- 
cepting the statue of Dr. Florence Rena 
Sabin, to be placed in the Statuary Hall col- 
lection; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

S. Con. Res. 103—Concurrent resolution to 
Place temporarily in the rotunda of the 
Capitol a statue of the late Dr. Florence 
Rena Sabin and authorizing ceremonies on 
such occasions; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 104. Concurrent resolution to 
print the proceedings in connection with the 
acceptance of the statue of Dr. Florence 
Rena Sabin; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 6824. An act for the relief of the 
family of Joseph A. Morgan; 

H.R. 7241. An act to amend section 6 of 
the act of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. 1355), en- 
titled “An act providing for the allotment of 
lands within the Fort Belknap Indian Reser- 
vation, Mont., and for other purposes”; 

H. R. 7267. An act for the relief of Charles 
J. Jennings; 

H. R. 7375. An act for the relief of Edward 
J. Doyle and Mrs. Edward J. (Billie M.) 
Doyle; 

H.R. 7576. An act to further amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7660. An act for the relief of Dan Hill; 

H.R. 7681. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain land 
with improvements located thereon to the 
Lummi Indian Tribe for the use and benefit 
of the Lummi Tribe; 

H. R. 7684. An act to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall transfer to David J. 
Carlson and Gerald J. Geyer certain interests 
of the United States in an invention; 

H. R. 7734. An act to exempt certain teach- 
ers in the Canal Zone public schools from 
prohibitions against the holding of dual of- 
fices and the receipt of double salaries; 

H. R. 8252. An act to amend section 3237 
of title 18 of the United States Code to define 
the place at which certain offenses against 
the income-tax laws take place; 

H. R. 8282. An act for the relief of James 
E. Driscoll; 

H. R. 8444. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
Lucero; 

H. R. 8645. An act to amend section 9, 
subsection (a), of the Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939, and for other related purposes; 

H. R. 8875. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Holden; 
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H. R. 9139. An act to amend the law with 
respect to civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
Indian country in Alaska; 

H. R. 9181. An act for the relief of Herbert 
H. Howell; 

H.R. 9222. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Edgar Scott; 

H. R. 9397. An act for the relief of William 
T. Manning Co., Inc., of Fall River, Mass.; 

H. R. 9885. An act for the relief of Frank 
A. Gyeseck; 

H. R. 10142. An act for the relief of Hugh 
Lee Fant; 

H. R. 10260. An act for the relief of Natale 
H. Bellocchi and Oscar R. Edmondson; 

H. R. 10426. An act to provide that the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (Public 
Law 627, 84th Cong., ch. 462, 2d sess.) shall 
be amended to increase the period in which 
actual construction shall commence on 
rights-of-ways acquired in anticipation of 
such construction from 5 years to 7 years 
following the fiscal year in which such re- 
quest is made; 

H. R. 11305. An act to authorize the ap- 
propriation of funds to finance the 1961 
meeting of the Permanent International 
Association of Navigation Congresses; 

H. R. 11549. An act to provide for the 
preparation of a proposed revision of the 
Canal Zone Code together with appropriate 
ancillary material; 

H. R. 12293. An act to establish the Hud- 
son-Champlain Celebration Commission, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13209, An act to provide for adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests therein ac- 
quired for the Albeni Falls Reservoir project, 
Idaho, by the reconveyance of certain lands 
or interests therein to the former owners 
thereof. - 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 3 o’clock and 52 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2171. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
State, transmitting a report by the Depart- 
ment of State which contains a summary of 
developments for the calendar year 1957 on 
the program operating under section 2 of 
Public Law 584, 79th Congress (H. Doc. No. 
427); to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations and ordered to be printed. 

2172. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, relative to reporting that the ap- 
propriation for “Executive Mansion and 
Grounds” for the fiscal year 1959 has been 
apportioned on a basis which indicates the 
necessity for a supplemental or deficiency 
appropriation, pursuant to section 3679 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

2173. A letter from the chairman, House 
Committee on Agriculture, relative to exec- 
utive communication No. 2136, dated July 
17, 1958, relating to plans for works of im- 
provement pertaining to Mill Creek water- 
shed, Georgia, Obion Creek watershed, Ken- 
tucky, and Muddy Creek watershed, Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee, pursuant to section 2 
of the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 
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2174. A letter from the chairman, House 
Committee on Agriculture, relative to execu- 
tive communication No. 2162, dated July 24, 
1958, relating to plans for works of improve- 
ment pertaining to Adobe Creek, Buena Vista 
Creek, and Central Sonoma watersheds, Cali- 
fornia, Upper Nanticoke River watershed, 
Delaware, Donaldson Creek watershed, Ken- 
tucky, Mud Creek watershed, Nebraska, Pea- 
vine Mountain Watershed, Nevada, Indian 
Creek watershed, Tennessee and Mississippi, 
and Coon Creek watershed, Wisconsin, pur- 
suant to section 2 of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2175. A letter from the President, Board 
of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend section 2 (b) (5), 
title III of the District of Columbia Income 
and Franchise Tax Act of 1947, as amended, 
and for other p ”; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

2176. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of accounts of finance 
officers of the Air Force for fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1956 and 1957, pursuant to the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U. S. C. 
53), and the Accounting and Auditing Act of 
1960 (31 U. S. C. 67); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2177. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Defense and Civilian Mobilization, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting a draft 
of certain amendments to both the bill and 
title of Senate Joint Resolution 106; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

2178. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a report on the ad- 
ministrative adjustment of tort claims by 
the Department of the Navy for the fiscal 
year 1958, pursuant to section 2673 of title 
28, United States Code; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

2179. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend section 3 
of the act of March 2, 1931 (46 Stat. 1469), 
to increase the fees to be paid as compen- 
sation to certain persons making delivery of 
special-delivery mail”; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON FUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 2115. An act to 
amend the act of June 7, 1897, as amended, 
and section 4233 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, with respect to lights for vessels 
towing or being overtaken; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2289). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 3499. An act to 
amend the vessel admeasurement laws re- 
lating to water ballast spaces; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2290). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. S. 4002. An act to au- 
thorize the Gray Reef Dam and Reservoir as 
a part of the Glendo unit of the Missouri 
River Basin project; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2291). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr, BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 3951. An act to 
amend the act of June 7, 1897, as amended, 
and section 4233A of the Revised Statutes, 
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go as to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to prescribe day signals for certain ves- 
sels, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2292). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 7779. A bill to 
authorize free transit at the Panama Canal 
for vessels operated by State nautical 
schools; without amendment (Rept. No. 
22°73). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 7860. A bill to amend 
section 1 of the act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 
625), entitled “To provide that payments 
be made to certain members of the Pine 
Ridge Sioux Tribe of Indians as reimburse- 
ment for damages suffered as the result of 
the establishment of the Pine Ridge aerial 
gunnery range”; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2294). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 11581. A. bill to remove wheat for 
seeding purposes which has been treated 
with poisonous substances from the “unfit 
for human consumption” category for the 
purposes of section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2295). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 12494. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in selling or agreeing 
to the sale of lands to the State of North 
Carolina to permit the State to sell or ex- 
change such lands for private purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2296). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Ssate of the Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 13070. 
A bill to provide for the disposition of sur- 
plus personal property to the Territorial 
government of Alaska until December 31, 
1959; with amendment (Rept. No. 2297). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 
* Mr. CANNON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 672. Joint 
resolution amending a joint resolution mak- 
ing temporary appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1959, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2298). Referred to 
tne Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Report pursuant to a pro- 
posed agreement for cooperation on the 
uses of atomic energy for mutual defense 
purposes (Rept. No. 2299). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 649. Resolution for con- 
sideration of S. 607, an act to provide retire- 
ment, clerical assistants, and free mailing 
privileges to former Presidents of the United 
States, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2300). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 650. Resolution for con- 
sideration of S. 3497, an act to expand the 
public facility loan program of the Commu- 
nity Facilities Administration of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2301). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 651. Resolution for con- 
eideration of H. R. 9521, a bill to amend para- 
graph (k) of section 403 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, to de- 
fine the term “chemical preservative” as 
used in such paragraph; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2302). Referred to the 
Eouse Calendar. 
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Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 652. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 12751, a bill to amend 
the Shipping Act, 1916; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2303). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 653. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H. R. 13549, a bill to increase benefits 
under the Federal old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system, to improve the 
actuarial status of the trust funds of such 
system, and otherwise improve such system; 
to amend the public assistance and maternal 
and child health and welfare provisions of 
the Social Security Act; and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2304). 
Referred to the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 13580. A bill to increase the public 
debt limit; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. REED: 

H.R.13581. A bill to increase the public 
debt limit; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H. R. 13582. A bill to provide for a guaran- 
ty program for loans made to students to 
permit them to attend an institution of 
higher education, and a program to assist 
States to acquire laboratory equipment or to 
pay or supplement the salaries of science 
teachers in public secondary schools; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 13583. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 13584. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to place certain pumice stone on the 
free list; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HILL: 

H.R. 13585. A bill to authorize the coin- 
age of silver dollar pieces in commemora- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of the settle- 
ment of the State of Colorado and in com- 
mernoration of the establishment in Colo- 
rado of the United States Air Force Academy; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McVEY: 

H.R. 13586. A bill to appropriate certain 
amounts for the authorized survey of the 
Little Calumet River, Ill. and Ind., and its 
tributaries; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 13587. A bill to appropriate certain 
amounts for the authorized survey of the 
Little Calumet River, Ill. and Ind., and its 
tributaries; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. R. 13588. A bill to provide that a spe- 
cial gold star shall be added to the flag of 
the United States, in honor of the members 
of the Armed Forces who have died in the 
service of their country; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 13589. A bill to amend section 170 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 relating 
to unlimited deduction for charitable con- 
tributions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H.R. 13590. A bill relating to the avail- 
ability of appropriations for certain rivers 
and harbors projects commenced under the 
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Public Works Appropriations Acts, 1956 and 
1957; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
H. R. 13591. A bill relating to the river and 
harbor project for Anacortes Harbor, Wash.; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 
By Mr. DENNISON 

H. R. 13592. A bill to proyide that produc- 
tion machinery acquired during 1958 and 
1959 and used in a trade or business may be 
depreciated over a 5-year period; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 13593. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, so 
as to establish uniform provisions for trans- 
fer of acreage allotments; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H. J. Res. 672. Joint resolution amending a 
joint resolution making temporary appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1959, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H. J. Res. 673. Joint resolution to create the 
Quadricentennial Anniversary Commission of 
Florida, Inc., and to set forth the dates and 
places thereof; to the Committee on the - 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. J. Res. 674. Joint resolution to create 
the Quadricentennial Anniversary Commis- 
sion of Florida, Inc., and to set forth the 
dates and places thereof; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. Res. 647. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the studies and investiga- 
tions to be conducted pursuant to House 
Resolution 149; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. Res. 648. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Government Operations to 
conduct an investigation and study of the 
utilization of scientific and technical per- 
sonnel by the Armed Forces; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 13594. A bill for the relief of Gino 
Bianchini; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. COAD: 

H. R. 13595. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Christian Voss; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 13596. A bill for the relief of the 
North Shore Hospital, Inc.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: 

H.R. 13597. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Leslie M. Wright; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 13598. A bill for the relief of Rolly 
R. Tatum; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 13599. A bill for the relief of An- 
tonia Martinez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 13600. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jue Chin Shee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 675. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 676. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Scholarships, Fellowships, and Other 
Assistance to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement I issued yesterday, after the 
Senate Subcommittee on Education re- 
ported favorably a bill providing scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and other assistance 
to education. I ask to have printed with 
my statement an editorial, from the 
Christian Science Monitor of Saturday, 
July 26, 1958, which sets forth ently 
the need for legislative action in this 
vital area. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 
STATEMENT By SENATOR CASE OF NEW JERSEY 


I am happy indeed that the Senate Sub- 
committee on Education has today reported 
favorably a bill providing scholarships, fel- 
lowships, and other assistance with empha- 
sis on improving the teaching of the physical 
and social sciences, as well as languages. 
The next step is up to the full Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and I am hope- 
ful that the committee will see fit to sched- 
ule this bill quickly so that floor action on 
this needed legislation proposed by the 
President last January will be taken before 
Congress adjourns. 

The subcommittee still has before it legis- 
lation providing Federal assistance for school 
construction, as well as my own bill pro- 
viding assistance for the construction of 
public community colleges. Now that the 
logjam has been broken in subcommittee, I 
am hopeful that some action will be taken 
on these bills also. As long as we have in- 
adequate and overcrowded classrooms at the 
elementary, secondary, and college levels, 
American youngsters will be thwarted in 
their ambition to obtain a good education. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 

July 26, 1958] 
SCHOOL AID: INDEX OF CONCERN 


Up to a year ago the great concern over 
American schools was about crowded class- 
rooms. Congress readied legislation to aid 
States and local school districts in overcom- 
ing this shortage by a nationwide building 
program. 

This effort was seriously hampered by en- 
deavors to use it as a lever against local 
school segregation. Fears that Federal con- 
trol might follow Federal aid were aroused 
by those who held them sincerely and by 
those having other axes to grind. The 
chamber of commerce campaigned against it 
and perhaps usefully showed that local 
ability and willingness to solve the problem 
had been somewhat underestimated. 

In the face of all this Congress still would 
have passed Federal aid had it not been for 
failure of the White House staff to inform 
the President that Democratic leadership had 
swung over to support his insistence on a 
means-and-effort test in allocating funds 
among the States. His influence applied in 
time would have won back enough Republi- 


can votes to overcome the five-vote margin 
by which the measure lost. 
Then came sputnik. 


THE IMPACT OF SPUTNIK 


Almost overnight one would have thought 
that artificial satellites and ICBM'’s were be- 
ing designed and turned out by hordes of 
precocious youngsters currently ground out 
of the Soviet school system. Contrariwise, 
that American youngsters had been spending 
their school years im snap courses, ath- 
letics, and rock ‘'n’ roll. Educators were 
blamed and both they and Congress were 
importuned to get academic assembly lines 
going fast. 

Happily, one of America’s greatest assets— 
free discussion—rolled into action. There 
have come informed and capable reports on 
Soviet education, and professionally calm 
assessments of the American. ICBM’s and 
sputniks, it develops, are products of scien- 
tists and technicians educated mostly out- 
side Soviet territory and a decade or more 
ago. However, both Soviet Government and 
people have turned to schooling with disci- 
plined, deadly earnestness and, character- 
istically, have turned schooling en masse to 
serving the current ends of the state: pro- 
duction of researchers and technicians. 


NOT ALL DARK 


On the other hand, we are responsibly as- 
sured that in good American schools—and 
there are many of them—the sciences and 
mathematics are being taught as well as any- 
where in the world. But that there are too 
many poor-to-mediocre schools. More high- 
school pupils, numerically, than ever before 
are taking these tougher subjects. But there 
should be much wider training in languages. 

Languages, too, discipline the processes of 
thinking. And in this shrinking world 
Americans can no longer assume that people 
among whom they will find themselves a 
day’s journey away will speak a tongue they 
understand. Businessmen and public serv- 
ants need increasingly to communicate in 
more than one language. 

Significant achievement in any of these 
three academic categories calls not only for 
conscientious effort; it calls for that and for 
those still little understood qualities called 
aptitudes and for the interest which usually 
accompanies them. Americans have not yet 
done enough to discover these talented 
youngsters systematically, and to help them 
develop their talents by financial aid where 
needed and by making advanced courses 
available, 

THE SECOND LOOK 


It boils down to the fact of one nation 
newly emerging from mass illiteracy and 
hungry for learning—a nation with a still 
austere standard of living, a nation which 
views its people collectively and as servants 
of the state. And to the fact of another 
nation which has come to take universal 
schooling much as a matter of course, a 
nation which suffers more from a surfeit of 
things than from the sharp spur of neces- 
sity, a nation which in education as in other 
areas listens to what the individual wishes 
(but has as yet arrived at no clear consensus 
on school curriculums which also serve best 
the common good). 

The Soviet nation, on the one hand, having 
destroyed its aristocracy of birth, finds it not 
unnatural to exalt an aristocracy of learning; 
the other, the American, having conquered 
a wilderness and developed the resources 
of a subcontinent in a half-dozen generations 
finds it not unnatural to give preferred status 
to the doer in commerce and industry above 
that of the scholar and teacher. 

One of the penalties of this imbalance in 
rewards has been to draw away into business 


and industry too many of those who should 
be teaching the businessmen, the indus- 
trialists, the researchers, and technicians of 
the future. This is like eating the seed 
corn, 

THE SAVING TOCSIN 


To this second nation—the United States— 
the advent of sputnik may prove to have 
been the saving tocsin. For it is only by 
rivaling the Soviet people’s dedication to 
education, their respect for its practitioners, 
and the priority they give it in their public 
spending that Americans will bring their 
schooling to a standard befitting the world's 
wealthiest Nation and meeting the impera- 
tives of the 20th century’s grim competition. 

Could we be sure that the impetus of 
sputnik would carry through to every school 
district in the land—and do so fast enough 
not to lose 4 or 5 school generations of 
talented youngsters, and lose, perhaps, for 
all Americans the world competition mili- 
tarily, economically, and culturally—an 
American educational renaissance might be 
built more solidly from the grassroots up. 

The fact of this uncertainty introduces the 
question of a national concern with the edu- 
cation of American youth. The whole his- 
tory of American democracy says this con- 
cern cannot be implemented by any ukase 
from Washington. It must be expressed by 
incentives and aid. 


MANY TRIES AT HELPING 


There are hundreds of aid-to-education 
bills in this Congress. Of these, less than 
half-a-dozen are given the slightest chance 
either of being passed or of being incor- 
porated in some comprehensive bill with a 
chance of passage this session. Federal aid 
to classroom construction is not among these 
few. 

What has become of the overcrowded class- 
rooms and the double session schools? Did 
they vanish between defeat of the latest bill 
to correct such conditions last July and the 
appearance of sputnik in the October skies? 
The chamber of commerce figures gave more 
reason to hope that States and local school 
districts could do more of the job than 
thought at first. But parents and classroom 
teachers in hundreds of localities can attest 
that there is quite a job to be done. And 
unless these local departments and boards 
accomplish enough within the coming year 
to alter the picture radically the Nation will 
likely be confronted with a situation sharp- 
ened by cumulative resentment against 
neglect, 

MEASURES WITHIN REACH 

The measures given the best prospects for 
passage are; 

1. To make available perhaps 20,000 Fed- 
eral scholarships a year (twice what the 
administration believes manageable) to en- 
able talented youngsters to attend college for 
4 years, these scholarships to be awarded by 
State commissions with preference given to 
those studying science and mathematics and 
consideration given to financial need. Also 
Federal loans to students to be administered 
by the colleges, and aid to States in providing 
equipment for teaching science, mathe- 
matics, and languages. Also aid in training 
foreign-language teachers, for graduate stu- 
dents and graduate schools, and for testing 
and guiding high-school students. 

2. To permit teachers in both public and 
private schools to deduct up to $600 a year 
for income-tax purposes for money spent 
for professional improvement by college and 
university study. 

AN INDEX OF CONCERN 

These measures are all in the right direc- 
tion, whatever may be the differences in 
opinion on their details. But it should be 
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said that their passage, of itself, would not 
answer the needs of American education. 
Nor should they fail of enactment would 
American education stop still. They are, 
however, indexes—needles on a dial. And 
they will indicate by the seriousness with 
which Congress handles them how much 
importance Congressmen, and likely their 
constituents, are giving this matter of edu- 
cation in the Nation's future. 

Conversely, a wisely framed program of 
national aids and incentives can carry in- 
spiration to every town and crossroads by its 
solid evidence that some of the concern for 
educating American youth anywhere belongs 
to Americans everywhere. 


Army Salutes Anniston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Army’s high award to civilian groups has 
been presented to the Anniston, Ala., 
Chamber of Commerce's military affairs 
committee and to the Anniston Star. 

Col. William T. Moore, commanding 
officer of Fort McClellan, at Anniston, 
presented special certificates of achieve- 
ment to the two groups in behalf of 
Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker, in ceremonies at the fort last 
week. 

Receiving the awards were Col. Harry 
M. Ayers, publisher of the Star; Joe H. 
Rutledge, president of the chamber of 
commerce; and Marshall K. Hunter, 
chairman of the military affairs com- 
mittee. 


These awards were kept secret until 
the time of presentation and they were 
received by a surprised body of men. 
However, it is no surprise to those of us 
who know these men that they should be 
singled out for this high honor. 

In Anniston, there exists a close co- 
operative spirit between the civilian and 
the military communities. In this fine 
city there is exemplified how both civil- 
ian and military personnel can live and 
work in harmony and cooperation. 

Of course, the outstanding daily news- 
paper and the active and alert chamber 
of commerce have had much to do with 
this, and it is fitting that they were 
saluted. 

The Star and Publisher Ayers were 
cited for— 
outstanding and dedicated service to the 
United States Army and more particularly 
Fort McClellan, Ala., in a concerted effort to 
enhance the prestige of the military service 
and to further public understanding of the 
Army and its role as a member of the United 
States defense team. 

EDITORIALS, REPORTING LAUDED 

Through editorials and factual and fair 
news articles, the Anniston Star has aided 
the commanders of Fort McClellan in suc- 
cessfully accomplishing the mission of the 
installation and it has been a most effective 
instrument in furthering and maintaining 
& harmonious relationship among the citi- 
zens of Anniston, its industry and the 
military. 
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The citation also noted a special edi- 
tion of the Star in 1955 upon the dedi- 
cation of the Women’s Army Corps 
Center and support of the Armed Forces 
Day celebration this year. 

The Military Affairs Committee was 
cited for— 
its devoted interest in the progress and ac- 
ecomplishments of Fort McClellan and in- 
valuable assistance to commanders of that 
installation by its vitally important work of 
assisting in obtaining housing for military 
personnel, and enlisting the support of the 
local citizens in the current military housing 
construction program, 


OTHER FACTORS NOTED 


Also noted was the committee’s work 
in sponsoring publication of the Service- 
man’s Guide to Fort McClellan and 
Anniston, a program that resulted in 
Calhoun County school bus facilities 
being extended to transport children of 
military personnel to Anniston schools, 
active liaison between military police 
and civilian law enforcement bodies and 
support of Armed Forces Day activities. 

By taking such profound interest, the 
Military Affairs Committee has demon- 
strated its effectiveness as an instrument 
for rendering unusual service to the public 
and the United States Army— 


Said the citation. 


Nedlog Co., of Chicago, Typifies Small 
Business Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, July 28, Mr. Abe Golden, pres- 
ident of the Nedlog Co., of Chicago, pre- 
sented Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with a gold bottle cap to 
commemorate the billionth bottle of fruit 
drink which his firm had just produced. 

In his remarks to Congressman PAT- 
MAN, Mr. Golden stressed the idea that 
the Congress must expand its attention 
to small business. 

Mr. Golden's remarks follow: 

Congressman PaTMAN, it is a great honor 
for me to meet you and be able to present you 
with this small token—the gold bottle cap 
from the billionth bottle of fruit drink 
which my firm has just produced. 

It seems to me that while this achievement 
is minor when compared to the output of our 
industrial giants, this billionth anniversary 
for the Nedlog Co. is a symbol for all of us 
of what it means to be an American. 

Mr. Congressman, let me tell you a little 
about how this anniversary came about and 
what it means to me, the son of a poor im- 
migrant. This is a story that could not come 
true anywhere except in this great country 
of ours. 

I was born, of Polish immigrant parents, 
on New York’s East Side. Asa child, I helped 
my father with his pushcart which earned 
our family its meager livelihood. When we 
moved to Chicago, it was still with the push- 
cart, but we found opportunity such as no 
other nation could ever. offer. - 
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Over the years, I was able to save up some 
$500, and in 1930—even though we were in 
the middle of a real depression—I was bold 
enough to start a small beverage firm, manu- 
facturing a noncarbonated fruit drink. 

We have been able to prosper over these 
past 28 years, and now have reached the point 
of production which this bottle cap repre- 
sents. This is not so much my personal 
achievement as it is a symbol of how small 
business can develop in these United States. 
Although there have been many great law- 
makers, you, Mr. PATMAN, have been the 
guardian angel, trying to protect the best 
interests of millions of small-business men 
who represent the backbone of our economy. 

Spurred by such lawmakers as you, our 
Government for many years has focused its 
attention on the importance of small busi- 
ness to the Nation’s welfare. 

Certainly we hope that you and others 
like you will continue to be active in this 
work. For it seems to me that we will need 
more of your help in these days when the 
trend to bigness seems to have invaded every 
field: Our cities are getting bigger; giant 
shopping centers dot the countryside around 
them; in almost every industry a handful of 
leaders have all but blotted others out of the 
picture.\ Yet there is no doubt that the 
small town will always be a vital part of our 
national life, and the small-business man 
will continue to contribute his vital part to 
our national economy, 

The Congress, I think, must expand its at- 
tention to small business. With leadership 
like yours, I hope it will consider some meas- 
ures which seem to me, as a businessman, to 
be a vital, six-point program, needed if small 
business is to continue making its contri- 
bution to the Nation’s overall welfare: 

1. Concerted action by the appropriate Fed- 
eral agencies, bolstered by whatever legisla- 
tion is needed, to fight new attempts at 
evading long-standing statutes which bar 
monopolies and collusion. No matter how 
these combinations are concealed, they must 
be uncovered and dismantled before they 
swallow up their smaller, independent com- 
petitors. 

2. To aid small firms which have occasion 
to seek financial aid, the machinery of the 
Small Business Administration should be 
geared, I believe, to provide speedier action. 
While my firm has never needed such assist- 
ance—and I don’t foresee that we will—I 
understand that many firms which have 
needed financial assistance have been hurt 
by long delays. 

3. Field offices of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration should be staffed with consul- 
tants and experts in management tech- 
niques, accounting, production methods and 
the like. who could actually go into a man- 
ufacturing plant which needed their advice 
and help to solve on-the-spot problems. 

4. Formation of a pool from which small 
firms could draw the electronic calculators 
and other equipment which no one, small 
plant can afford to maintain, but which 
would be invaluable in a clearinghouse ar- 
rangement. Such physical assistance as this, 
incidentally, seems a natural extension of 
the thinking behind the Government’s ad- 
visory program for small business, and it is 
needed to bolster that activity. 

5. Tax relief, in the form or attention to 
small business lest it be lost in the shuffle 
of any tax realinement. Revisions are 
needed which will balance the small firm's 
tax contribution in comparison with that 
of large industry. As Americans, we are will- 
ing and anxious to support our Government, 
but we do not want to do soon the basis of 
a tax structure weighted in favor of the 
giants in the business world. 

6. Continuation and expansion of Federal 
efforts to coordinate Goverment needs with 
the capabilities of small firms, many of which 
offer a flexibility in production which their 
larger counterparts cannot achieve. For this 
reason, they can often fill Government con- 
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tract requirements most expediently and 
economically if information continues to be 
available as to Government needs; certainly 
the cataloging of small business facilities is, 
also, a vital activity in terms of our national 
defense. 

These are some of the things we hope for, 
Mr. Congressman. They would help insure 
that a man can start a business on a shoe- 
string, as I did, and still hope to succeed to 
the point of being able to pay his employees 
adequately, to provide them with some type 
of future security, to send his youngsters 
through college and—if he's fortunate—to 
reach the kind of milestone which this bil- 
lionth bottle represents to me. 

Thank you for your time, sir, and your in- 
terest in our problems. You have been for 
years a real inspiration and hope to small- 
business men, and I sincerely hope you will 
be able to continue this important work for 
many years to come. 


Congressman PATMAN responded to the 
presentation as follows: 


Mr. Golden, I am deeply touched by your 
tribute. And I am honored to take part in 
celebrating your achievement—Nedlogs. I 
know that such an achievement does not 
come easy. 

It proves again that individual initiative 
is the greatest resource this country has; 
and our future strength—both our economic 
strength and, I think, our moral strength 
depends upon what we do now to keep op- 
portunity open for independent enterprise. 

We have a great capitalistic system in our 
country and that is the system we want to 
keep. I, too, am disturbed by the trend 
toward giantism, because we all know that 
this trend stifles individual initiative and 
even shrinks our freedoms. 

We have not always done everything we 
should to safeguard equality of opportunity 
for the independent businessman. But prog- 
ress is being made in this direction, and 
there are signs of a growing recognition in 
Congress and on the part of the people that 
steps to preserve opportunity must be taken, 
and taken promptly. 

For example, just in this past session, Con- 
gress has taken at least three important steps 
to help small business. It made revisions in 
the Federal tax laws to remove some of the 
important discriminations and hardships 
which these laws were placing on small 
firms. In this session, Congress also passed 
legislation to make the Small Business Ad- 
ministration a permanent agency of the 
Government, and gave it increased author- 
ity and money to assist small firms. 

And, most important of all, Congress has 
taken a landmark step to assist in the crea- 
tion of a new private financing system 
which will give small firms access to venture 
capital. This step is in the best tradition 
of our Federal Government in opening new 
frontiers to private enterprise. Certainly, 
we are not a capital-shor* nation. Yet for 
a nation that is determined that the capi- 
talistic system will outperform and outlast 
all others, we have been badly remiss in al- 
lowing small business. to become capital 
starved. Where is the market where small 
firms may obtain equity capital and long- 
term loans such as big business obtains in 
the central stock and bond markets? There 
is none. But Congress is now well on the 
way to correcting this, and this correction 
will be made in the free-enterprise way— 
which is to assure no one that he will suc- 
ceed, but to make sure that everyone has 
an opportunity to succeed. 

These steps do not go as far as they 
should, but they are long steps in the right 
direction, Together they make up the most 
substantial accomplishment for small busi- 
ness that any one Congress has made in my 
30 years here. This is most encouraging, 
It shows that Congress wants to maintain an 
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opportunity for small business, which means 
that the people at home want this, 

Mr. Golden, I accept this gold cap sym- 
bolizing the achievement of your small- 
business firm with all humility. It is ac- 
cepted as the symbol you present it to be, 
what opportunity for independent enter- 
prise means to America. 


Investigation of Red Atrocities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today sent letters to the chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
and United Nations Delegate Henry Cab- 
ot Lodge, requesting that an investiga- 
tion be made into the crimes and atroc- 
ities committed by the Communists 
against individuals. 

In my letters I have pointed to the 
rising tide of communism as illustrated 
in the recent Middle East situation. We 
are quite aware that the agitation in the 
Middle East is being fostered and fo- 
mented by Communist elements, and, in 
particular, by Nasser of Egypt, a Com- 
munist-oriented and supported dictator. 
Let us not delude ourselves that Nasser 
is merely an Arab nationalist, for his 
career is closely paralleling that of Mao 
Tse-tung who at one time was looked 
upon as a mere agrarian reformer. The 
Soviet Union helped the Chinese Com- 
munist leader with arms, ammunition, 
military technicians, and cash to take 
over the country. Similar aid has been 
sent to Egypt. As a result, not only 
does communistic rule extend to the Pa- 
cific but also, Russia has after centuries 
of diplomatic and military endeavors to 
reach the Mediterranean finally suc- 
ceeded in doing so. We must, therefore, 
keep ever alert and act firmly as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower did in the Middle East, 
and as President Truman did in Korea. 
Over and above such actions, we must 
engage in other activities which are de- 
signed to preserve and protect freedom 
and liberty. 

I believe that one effective means by 
which we can stem the tide of com- 
munism and forestall any loss of free- 
dom and liberty in the world is to show 
clearly to the nations of the world that 
freedom and liberty do not, and cannot, 
exist under Communist rule. To that 
end, I recommend that the United 
States through the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the United Nations 
institute an investigation into the re- 
ports of atrocities and crimes against 
the individuals who are so unfortunate 
as to live under Communist rule. 

Two recent examples of Communist 
duplicity and viciousness emphasize the 
need for an investigation of this type. 

In June of this year the entire world 
was shocked and revulsed upon learn- 
ing of the execution of Imre Nagy and 
other leaders of the Hungarian revolt 
against the Russians in 1956. What, in 
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the eyes of the Communists, was the 
unforgivable crime? Following the 
initial success of the revolt, Imre Nagy 
widened his government to include non- 
Communists, promised free elections, 
declared Hungary a neutral state, repu- 
diated the Warsaw Pact with Moscow, 
and placed Hungary under the protec- 
tion of the United Nations. The Com- 
munists, knowing that their system of 
government cannot exist in the bright 
light of freedom and truth, hold those 
principles to be crimes, Congress has 
adopted a resolution urging that the 
President and United States delegate to 
the United Nations seek adoption of the 
report of the Committee on the Hun- 
garian Revolution and work for meas- 
ures to bring about freedom of captive 
nations, and I believe that the investi- 
gation I am proposing would carry out 
the intent of Congress as set forth in 
the resolution. 

Let us provide a forum for such people 
as Father Cyril Wagner, a priest of the 
Franciscan order, who after long im- 
prisonment by the Chinese Reds, recently 
arrived in this country. Upon arrival 
Father Wagner said that for 5 years he 
and other Catholic priests were not al- 
lowed to talk or even move their lips. 
The Reds charged they repeated rumors 
that Chinese Catholics were punished 
because they associated with Americans. 

But I know they shot one Chinese. priest 
who was over 70 years old— 


He said, 

The Reds turned our churches into court- 
houses and -beat five people to. death. So 
much for the rumors, I want them to know 
over there I am telling about it now. 


I believe all those who have suffered 
at the hands of the Communists should 
be given an opportunity to tell the ac- 
tual story of life under Communist rule, 
so that the lies and half-truths of the 
Communist propaganda machine will be 
shown in their true light and the cause 
of freedom will be served. If we do this, 
and expose the evils of communism, we 
will, I am sure, gain the support and 
gratitude of all freedom-loving people in 
the world. 


Proceedings Following a Luncheon Given 
by the National Historical Publications 
Commission in the Old Supreme Court 
Chamber, United States Capitol, June 
17, 1958, the Honorable Franklin 
Floete, Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, Presiding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the luncheon given by the National 
Historical Publications Commission on 
June 17, in which a most distinguished 
list of guests participated. 
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Many members of the Supreme Court, 
the Senate, and House of Representa- 
tives in their presence indicated their 
interest with the work of the National 
Historical Publications Commission and 
its accomplishments. 

The highly respected Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, Hon. Earl Warren, 
and the lovable and distinguished 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN of Texas, were 
present. 

I am privileged to make the proceed- 
ings following the luncheon part of these 
remarks: 


PROCEEDINGS FOLLOWING A LUNCHEON GIVEN 
BY THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 
COMMISSION IN THE OLD SUPREME COURT 
CHAMBER, UNITED STATES CAPITOL, JUNE 17, 
1958, THE HONORABLE FRANKLIN FLOETE, 
ADMINISTRATOR OF GENERAL SERVICES, PRE- 
SIDING 


Mr. FLoeTe. Chief Justice Warren, Speaker 
Rayburn, Justice Frankfurter, members of 
the Commission, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, may I extend personally on 
behalf of General Services Administration a 
most cordial welcome. 

This luncheon and the conference are be- 
ing held in honor of the sponsors, patrons, 
and editors working with the Commission. 
When I was talking to Dr. Grover last week 
about what possible qualifications I had for 
addressing or presiding at so distinguished 
@ meeting as this, he admitted he had no 
idea. “Since they are historians,” I said, 
“maybe if I told them that a long time ago 
I had been a student of Prof. Frederick 
Jackson Turner, that would explain my pres- 
ence.” He alleged that that was very good, 
but maybe not enough. So then I told him 
I had had the great pleasure of going to a 
tea at Professor Turner's house with his very 
delightful daughter. ‘Well,” he said, “that 
fully qualifies you.” 

We in GSA are very grateful for the fact 
that we are participating in the splendid 
work of this historical commission. We fully 
support its activities and are very proud and 
happy that we are charged with the respon- 
sibility of preserving the important historical 
documents of our Government and of making 
them available for purposes such as this. 
We know that the support this commission's 
program has is very widespread. It has the 
strong support of the President, the Con- 
gress, and countless Americans in all walks 
of life. Its progress has been notably fast, 
far beyond what was expected at the time 
the Commission was first organized. This 
sympathetic approach has been largely re- 
sponsible for this progress. 

I would like to digress a moment, for I feel 
that it is appropriate to do so. Iam sure you 
have all been inspired when, in going to the 
great hall of Archives, you have been able to 
see our charters of freedom—the Constitu- 
tion, the Declaration of Independence, and 
the Bill of Rights. That opportunity, how- 
ever, does not extend to the millions of 
Americans who do not come to Washington. 
Therefore, we thought it would be very ap- 
propriate if we installed in each of the new 
Federal office buildings we are building 
throughout the land a dignified type of case 
to display facsimiles of these three precious 
documents. We feel this will do much to 
make it possible for many, many more 
Americans to see these basic papers. 

The purpose of the Commission’s program 
is to assemble, edit, and publish the impor- 
tant historical documents and papers of our 
Government and the writings and works of 
prominent Americans who have participated 
in public life. Its objective is to make these 
papers readily available to historians and the 
public generally, thus resulting in a broad 
comprehension of the basic philosophies and 
principles of our Government. Such com- 
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prehension is particularly important at this 
time when the United States has the difficult 
role as leader of the Free World, of endeavor- 
ing to resolve the serious issues of peace and 
freedom. For this reason we are most grate- 
ful to all of those who have participated in 
this work, the editors, the sponsors, and all 
of the other organizations that are a part 
of it. You all deserve great credit. 

It is impossible for me to introduce all of 
the distinguished people who are in this 
meeting. Therefore, I will confine myself to 
those at this table. First, I would like to 


introduce the editors who are the spearhead ` 


of this important work. Will you please rise 
as I call your name? i 

Dr. Julian Boyd, editor of the Jefferson 
Papers. 

Dr. Lyman Butterfield, editor of the Adams 
Family Papers. 

Dr. Leonard Labaree, editor of the Franklin 
Papers. 

Dr. Harold Syrett, editor of the Hamilton 
Papers. 

Dr. William Hutchinson, coeditor of the 
Madison Papers. 

I am happy at this time to announce the 
start of a new project in this series—a project 
to publish a documentary history of the rati- 
fication of the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights, under the editorship of Dr. Robert 
Cushman. Dr. Cushman, who retired from 
the political science department of Cornell 
University in 1957, brings to his editorial 
position an exceptional knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the Federal Constitution 
acquired over more than 40 years of study, 
teaching, and writing. His Leading Consti- 
tutional Decisions is considered a basic work 
in its field. He served as advisory editor of 
Cornell University’s Studies in Civil Liberties 
from 1948 to his retirement. He was presi- 
dent of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation in 1943, and was a member of the 
board of editors of the American Political 
Science Review from 1923 to 1948. Dr. Robert 
Cushman, 

Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter was 
one of the earliest members of this com- 
mission, and has given without stint to its 
many accomplishments. He has given of his 
energy and his brilliancy and has played a 
very important part in this program. Justice 
Frankfurter. 

We would like to convey our very sincere 
thanks to the many organizations that have 
made this work possible, and these I will 
name: the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
the American Catholic Historical Association, 
the American Philosophical Society, the Ten- 
nessee Historical Commission, the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, the South Caroliniana 
Society, Clemson College, and the Universi- 
ties of South Carolina, Kentucky, Yale, Har- 
vard, Columbia, Princeton, Chicago and Vir- 
ginia. Likewise the success of this program 
would hardly have been possible without 
generous gifts from donors. The sponsors 
actually rely, must rely, on gifts of this 
nature. Among these very public-minded 
organizations who have made such contri- 
butions are: The Old Dominion Foundation, 
the Lilly Endowment, Inc., the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Ford Foundation, Time, Inc., 
and the New York Times. The Commission 
is deeply indebted to each of these. 

We are most fortunate today to have with 
us a representative of one of the great 
branches of our Government. This man has 
served longer as Speaker of the House of 
Representatives than any man in our Na- 
tion’s history. When Mr. RAYBURN first came 
to Congress, he was going home to Bonham, 
Tex., one day. On the train was Champ 
Clark, then Speaker of the House. Mr. Clark 
said to Mr. RAYBURN, “Young man, you can 
be a leader in these United States.” Mr. 
RAYBURN asked how he might accomplish 
this high purpose, and Mr. Clark said, “I 
will give you a list of books to read.” Where- 
upon he gave him the list, which included 
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the biographies of all of the prominent peo- 
ple in public life at that time. Mr. RAYBURN 
had read some of these books, but he pro- 
ceeded to read them again and reread them, 
until he became firmly familiar with them. 
It is said that he carried that list in his 
wallet for more than 30 years. I think this 
illustrates Mr. Raysurn’s basic philosophy— 
that essentially the development of organ- 
izations in the Government are based on 
humanistic factors and that actually the 
record of the accomplishments of our Gov- 
ernment are, in effect, a study and a record 
of the people. Mr. Speaker. 

Speaker RAYBURN. Mr, Floete, Mr. Chief 
Justice, members of the Commission, and 
your guests here today, a while ago I looked 
over there and I saw a thing that looked like 
a television outfit, and I said, “They can’t do 
that.” Then somebody said, “This is the 
Senate end of the Capitol,” and I said “Oh.” 
So I had to give up, much to my regret. 

I have lots of fun going about over the 
country to various places. I can walk into 
any hotel lobby in the country with my hat 
on and nobody recognizes me. But if I 
take it off, they say “I saw you at the con- 
vention.” 

I am happy to be here with you folks 
today and to say to you what a great work 
I think you are doing. George Miller of 
the House and Mr. Grover of the Archives 
have kept me pretty well briefed upon what 
you are doing. 

Now, about United States history and its 
founders and their writings. I am visited 
in my office by thousands of schoolchildren 
every year. I always tell them that they are 
smarter than I was because they have a 
better opportunity to be smart than I had, 
It is a long cry from the one-room country 
school down in Texas with a teacher with 
about a second grade certificate to the teach- 
ers they have now, the buildings that have 
been built for them, and the instruments in- 
side of them, to demonstrate to them what 
their teachers are trying to make them 
understand. And I tell these children that 
they should study United States history and 
government in the grade school, in the 
high school, in college, and in university, 
and then the rest of their lives. I have been 
doing that all of my life, and I am frank to 
say to you that I feel like I have just 
touched the fringes of those great funda- 
mentals and the great writings of the men 
who made this country great. And for you 
to preserve these things for the generations 
that are to come, with all of the explana- 
tions that you can get together for the 
actions of the early Congresses, is to me a 
work that is monumental and will serve this 
country and its citizenship and the citizens 
of the world, for that matter, for ages to 
come. 

Nobody can know too much about the 
formation of this Union. To me it is most 
interesting that 59 men, most of them 
young men, by the way, gave us our Con- 
stitution. There was only one real old man 
in the Constitutional Convention, and that 
was Benjamin Franklin at 81. George Wash- 
ington, full of his honors, who had led a 
life that seemed long, was only 55. James 
Madison, who wrote more of the Constitu- 
tion than any other man, and who went 
to the Convention having read every con- 
stitution that had ever been written, so 
they tell me in history, was only 36 years 
of age. Alexander Hamilton was only 30, 
Pinckney of South Carolina came to the 
Convention a young man of 29 years of age, 
with a completed proposal for a constitution 
in his pocket. And to think that those 
people went into a room and locked them- 
selves up. How much hell would be raised 
today if anybody, anywhere—even a com- 
mittee of Congress—went off and locked 
themselves up and said we are not going to 
let anybody in here until we bring this bill 
out. But they locked themselves up, and 
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in 4 short months they brought forth this 
document, 

Now there are some people, when some- 
thing is done by the Court, or by Congress, 
that they don’t like, who say we have 
changed the form of government, that we 
are going to the bow-wows, and all this, 
that, and the other. In all of the amend- 
ments that have been adopted to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, not one of 
them touches the fundamental purpose that 
those people had in mind when they brought 
forth this Constitution, and that was to have 
a representative form of government. It 
was then, it has been, and itis now. Every- 
body in the United States has an oppor- 
tunity to change their Representatives in 
the House of Representatives every 2 years, 
the Senators each 6 years, and their Presi- 
dent every 4 years. You could not be freer 
than that. There couldn't be a more repre- 
sentative government in the world than that. 

So I congratulate you on the wonderful 
work you are doing. In saying this, I stand 
with George Miller over there, who is a great 
historian, and Wayne Grover. And I could 
not leave out Karl Trever, because I have one 
of the greatest libraries in the world down 
in my home town of Bonham, and Karl 
Trever came down—Wayne Grover loaned 
him to me—and stayed 3 months, to set that 
library up. It has as complete a historical 
background of America in it as any library 
you can find, because I have all of the pub- 
lished records of the Congresses from 1789 
down to now, and then I have the lives and 
the writings of everybody in those days who 
made this country great, and the lives and 
the writings of those who have helped to 
keep it great. So I congratulate you, I am 
glad you are here. You are doing a great 
work, and from a grateful heart, I thank 
you, 

Mr. FLOETE. We sit today in a room that 
is hallowed by the great events in our Na- 
tion’s history which have transpired here. 
This room was occupied by the Senate from 
1800 to 1860. During that period, the Lou- 
isiana Purchase Treaty was ratified in this 
room; the treaties ending the War of 1812 
and the Mexican War were ratified here. 
Webster, Calhoun, and Clay debated and 
talked here; and Clay and Calhoun were 
buried from this room. From 1860 to 1935 
the room was occupied by the Supreme 
Court. Many of its important decisions were 
rendered from this room. The framework 
and foundations of our form of government 
were continued and strengthened from such 
decisions; and as we look back upon it the 
names of these illustrious Chief Justices 
come immediately to our minds: Taney, 
Chase, Waite, Fuller, White, Taft, and 
Hughes. Under them the judicial branch 
of the Government continued to be strong 
and independent, and under them the basic 
concept of the separation of powers was fur- 
ther established. It continues to do so under 
the inspired guidance of the present Chief 
Justice of the United States, whose record 
of selfless public service is known to all of 
us—the Chief Justice of the United States, 
the Honorable Earl Warren: 

The CHIEF Justice. Mr. Floete, Mr. Speaker, 
Members of the Congress, members of the 
Commission, distinguished editors of the 
historical projects, and ladies and gentle- 
men, it is always a thrilling experience for 
me to be in this room. I like to come here 
at times and sit on the side of the room 
and conjure about the things that have oc- 
curred here in days gone by. But this hap- 
pens to be the second time that I have ever 
raised my voice in it in other than a conyer- 
sational tone. So this is really a thrilling 
experience for me. The first time was about 
28 years ago, when I was admitted to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
argued my first case before it. At that time 
the revered Oliver Wendell Holmes was on 
this bench. I argued my case—I think it 
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was the last case on Friday afternoon—and 
the next Monday morning, I am told, he 
laconically remarked to his secretary, “I won't 
be here tomorrow.” When I got home, the 
word of the retirement of Mr. Justice Holmes 
had preceded me, and my associates met me 
with this kind of a greeting: “Now see what 
you have done. You have driven that dear 
old soul off the Supreme Court. For 50 years, 
30 years of it on the bench of Massachusetts, 
20 years of it here, he has seen all kinds of 
lawyers. He took one look at you and said, 
‘I quit.” 

I am glad to be able to participate today 
in activities designed to make better known 
to the American people the national pro- 
gram for the publication of historical docu- 
ments that the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission is sponsoring. They have 
a very vital interest in its success. Two 
Presidents of the United States and the 
Congress of the United States have endorsed 
this program. It deserves our continuing 
support. The Commission is a relatively 
new agency on which are represented the 
three branches of the Government of the 
United States, and historical and other re- 
lated organizations outside the Government. 
I am not a member of the Commission, but 
we have with us today my distinguished 
colleague, Mr. Justice Frankfurter, who rep- 
resents the Supreme Court on this Commis- 
sion, and I think we have a majority of the 
Court here. There are six members of the 
Court present, and I think I need not labor 
the point that it is always a pleasure to 
have a majority of the Court with me. 

The Commission’s main purpose, I under- 
stand, is not itself to write history but 
rather to cooperate with and encourage 
other appropriate Federal, State, and local 
agencies and nongovernmental institutions 
in collecting, preserving, editing, and pub- 
lishing documentary materials, chiefly in 
manuscript, that are important for an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the history 
of the United States. At its first meeting, 
a little more than 7 years ago, the Commis- 
sion recommended strongly the preparation 
and publication of comprehensive and schol- 
arly editions of the papers of the following 
five leaders in the early period of our national 
history: John and John Quincy Adams, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton and 
James Madison. The Commission had in 
mind as a model the edition of Thomas 
Jefferson’s papers that was already in prog- 
ress at Princeton University under the 
editorship of Julian Boyd, himself a member 
of the Commission. Within a very few years 
projects for the publication of the papers 
of these five men, under distinguished spon- 
sorship and with able editors at their heads, 
were underway. (George Washington's pa- 
pers were not included because there had 
recently been extensive publication of his 
letters by the Federal Government.) The 
number of projects within the broad frame- 
work of the Commission’s program has in- 
creased steadily over the past few years, as 
you may note by reference to the program 
before you, 

To the extent that the program is now 
in operation it represents participation by 
the Federal Government, State govern- 
ments, colleges and universities, historical 
societies and other learned institutions, 
foundations, business organizations and in- 
dividuals in what may be looked upon as a 
common enterprise but operating with each 
project in the nature of an autonomous 
unit, This is as it should be, 

The Commission has planned for execution 
under its direct supervision two very im- 
portant projects: One, a documentary 
history of the ratification of the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights, and the other, 
a documentary history of the work of the 
first United States Congress. It is with re- 
spect to the first of these that I wish now 
chiefly to address my remarks. 
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It will be noted that the Commission has 
concentrated much of its attention on the 
papers of great national leaders in the for- 
mative period of our Republic. After inde- 
pendence had been won, it was all too 
clearly evident that the weak government 
under the Articles of Confederation was in- 
adequate for the infant United States and 
even more inadequate for the great leader 
of the Free World that this infant was des- 
tined to become. A new and stronger gov- 
ernment was clearly needed—one that could 
defend itself against foreign and domestic 
enemies and provide for the welfare of all 
its citizens while at the same time assuring 
the conduct of that government in accord- 
ance with the will of the people; reserving 
to the States certain governmental author- 
ity that might most properly be exercised 
by them, and protecting the individual 
against violation by either the National 
Government or the State governments of the 
basic rights of free men. 

Out of recognition of this need grew the 
demand for a new constitution, After many 
days of debate and arduous labor and com- 
promise, the Convention of 1787 in Phila- 
delphia hammered out a constitution that it 
proposed for ratification by the several 
States. There then followed the great de- 
bate on the nature of government, the re- 
lationship of citizens to government, and, in 
particular, the advisability of ratifying or 
rejecting the proposed constitution. On the 
outcome of this debate hung the destiny 
of our country. As the editor of the Papers 
of Thomas Jefferson has so -eloquently 
said: “We * * * demonstrated to the world 
the force of an idea in our philosophy of 
government, and we carried on * * * one of 
the most elevated public debates on the 
nature of free institutions that any country 
has ever produced.” 

As we all know now, victory went to the 
advocates of the new Constitution, but the 
margin of victory was not great. Much of the 
opposition was based on a belief that cer- 
tain rights of individuals were inadequately 
protected. That was remedied when the First 
Congress proposed amendments and the 
States ratified 10 that are well known now 
as the Bill of Rights. 

It is important to us and to the world 
that we know as completely as possible what 
was done, what was said, and what was 
thought in the course of that great debate. 
For information about the framing of the 
Constitution, we are fortunate to have Dr. 
Max Farrand’s monumental four-volume 
work on the Records of the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787. I am sure it may be found, 
dog eared from use, in many law offices 
throughout the country. But for the contest 
over the ratification of the Constitution by 
the States and the addition to it of the first 
10 amendments there is no comparable work, 
That is a situation which the Commission 
proposes to remedy. 

Information about the ratification exists 
in many different forms and is widely scat- 
tered. Much of it has never been published 
and much that has been published exists in 
such few issues of fugitive character that 
it is exceedingly dificult to find. There are 
the official records of the Continental Con- 
gress, in submitting the proposed Constitu- 
tion to the States and in taking necessary 
steps to set up the new Government after 
the new Constitution had been ratified. 
There are the official journals and official and 
unofficial reports of debates of the State 
conventions that decided whether to ratify or 
not. There is much information in the 
many contemporary newspapers that were 
published from what is now Maine to 
Georgia and to the Far West that is now 
Kentucky. 

There are many pamphlets resulting from 
the war of ideas, among them the well-known 
Federalist Papers, but others of importance, 
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though of lesser note, and numerous broad- 
sides that were used in the attempt to in- 
fluence voters. There are letters by leaders 
of the opposing forces that provide informa- 
tion or a record of arguments that were used. 
There are entries in diaries, sermons, and 
other discourses that reveal attitudes and 
actions we need to know about and under- 
stand. The Commission proposes to print, in 
some 6 or 8 volumes, all of these sources of 
information comprehensively and with care- 
ful attention to the exactness of reproduc- 
tion and explanatory annotation. With the 
generous assistance of the Ford Founda- 
tion, the Commission expects the publication 
will be completed within the next 5 years. 

These volumes will be of very practical 
value to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and to other courts and to members 
of the bar appearing before the courts in 
cases involving matters of constitutional 
law. They will throw light upon what those 
who ratified the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights understood those documents to mean. 
They will take us back to the climate of 
opinion and to the vocabulary in which the 
Founding Fathers thought and spoke. It is 
frequently necessary for the Supreme Court 
to take these matters into consideration when 
making decisions that affect the lives of 
many people. The need to do this has existed 
throughout the history of the Court and 
can perhaps be best illustrated by the case 
of Chisholm v. Georgia in 1793. That case 
involved the interpretation of article III of 
the Constitution as to the jurisdiction of 
the Federal courts where a State is a party. 
There was little information available then, 
although there is much now on what both 
the framers and the ratifiers of the Constitu- 
tion intended. The decision sanctioning 
Federal jurisdiction created a furor, and it 
required the adoption of the llth amend- 
ment to clarify the atmosphere. 

In many cases the Supreme Court finds it 
necessary to take into consideration the his- 
tory of a particular clause of the Constitu- 
tion, going back to contemporary sources in 
an attempt to determine what was meant by 
the framers and ratifiers who put a particu- 
lar clause into the Constitution. The Presi- 
dent’s power to remove executive officers, 
for example, was involved in the case of 
Myers v. United States (1926). These very 
long opinions, both majority and dissenting, 
are devoted largely to a discussion of the 
history of the removal power. This involved 
extended analysis of what the framers meant 
by “executive power” in article II and 
whether it included the power of removal. 

The question of separation of the church 
and state was involved in Everson v. 
Board of Education, the School Bus case. 
The central issue in the case was what the 
framers of the first amendment meant by the 
term “no law respecting an establishment 
of religion”. There are various ways in 
which the phrase could be interpreted. Did 
the framers mean no aid at all to religion, 
or did they mean no preference of one re- 
ligion over another? The purpose of the 
documentary history would be to throw light 
on such nebulous issues. 

This project will have even broader values, 
of course. It will be of inestimable benefit 
to students of constitutional history, consti- 
tutional law and other aspects of our na- 
tional development, and the understanding 
that these persons obtain from their use of 
the records at first hand in these volumes 
will pass down in books that they and others 
write to an ever-broadening level of our 
reading public. There should thus result 
for the great majority of our citizens a better 
understanding of the principles upon which 
our Government today is fundamentally 
based. 

What I have said about the value of this 
projected compilation of documents on the 
ratification of the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights applies also to the Commission’s 
proposed documentary history of the work 
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of the First Congress of the United States. 
It was this Congress that took the Constitu- 
tion as it had been drafted and ratified and 
put it effectively into operation. It estab- 
lished the judiciary system, which the Con- 
stitution had authorized; it established the 
first executive departments; it provided 
money for the operation of the new Govern- 
ment; and it took much other action about 
which we need to have such complete infor- 
mation as the Commission proposes to as- 
semble and publish. And much the same 
can be said for the records of other early 
Congresses that are not now conveniently 
available for use. 

With respect to the Commission’s whole 
program, let me say again that I think it 
highly desirable to press forward with it as 
energetically as possible, not solely on be- 
half of scholarship or of the needs of our 
Nation's bench and bar and legislative as- 
semblies, but also out of consideration of the 
interests of all of our people and the protec- 
tion of the democratic society in which we 
live against hostile ideologies. I am espe- 
cially glad to note the cooperative character 
of this program and the extent to which 
some leading business organizations and 
foundations have given it support. This is 
one of the admirable characteristics of this 
free country in which we live. The costs are 
high in terms of the thousands of dollars 
that the various projects will require but we 
are a great and wealthy nation and the 
profits that we will receive from this pro- 
gram, tangible and intangible, will be many 
times worth their cost. 

Mr. FLorTe. It is my great privilege and 
pleasure now to read a letter from President 
Eisenhower: 

“DEAR MR. FLOETE: It is good to learn of the 
advancing work of the National Historical 
Publications Commission. This Commission 
has made splendid progress toward enlarging 
the basic stock of source materials of Ameri- 
can history. i 

“Written history is as important to civili- 
zation as human memory to an individual. 
The free world must have histories written 
by men and women in search of the truth— 
not by those seeking to rewrite the records of 
the past to their own advantage. This un- 
derlines the essential need of a broad and in- 
corruptible supply of our Nation’s documen- 
tary resources. 

“Incidentally, I have ask the Director of 
the United States Information Agency to 
consider placing in our overseas libraries 
the documentary publications resulting from 
the Commission's work. There is no better 
way to gain a true understanding of Amer- 
ica’s traditions and objectives than through 
a direct study of the writings of our national 
leaders and the records of our free institu- 
tions. 

“Please give my congratulations and best 
wishes to the members of the Commission 
and to the historical editors assembled in 
conference here next week. At that time, 
I want you to give special thanks to the 
sponsors and donors who are helping in 
this program, 

“Sincerely, 
“DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER.” 


Irwin S. Rhodes, of Cincinnati, chairman 
of a special committee of the American Bar 
Association, has an important announcement 
to make. Mr. Rhodes, will you please come to 
the microphone? 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice, Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen; Mr. 
Charles S. Rhyne, president of the American 
Bar Association and the American Bar Foun- 
dation, has asked me to announce the spon- 
sorship by the American Bar Foundation of 
the John Marshall papers project. Thank 
you. 

Mr. FLOETE. Ladies and gentlemen, this 
concludes our formal meeting. The confer- 
ence of editors will resume in the Archives 
Building. 
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Win Freund’s Great Reporting Job 
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HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
most Americans were shocked by the 
story of the use of three United States 
Air Force airplanes to bring Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower and his daughter from Land 
O’ Lakes, Wis., to Washington a short 
time ago. 

The story was given to the public by 
the diligence of Win Freund, city editor 
of the Wausau, Wis., Daily Record- 
Herald. Mr, Freund got a tip that some- 
thing was afoot at the Wausau Airport 
and he went there with his camera. 
Despite obstacles placed in his way by 
Air Force officials, he got the facts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the letter which I wrote 
to Mr. Freund congratulating him upon 
his news story. 

There being no objection the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

JULY 29, 1958. 
Mr. WIN FREUND, 
City Editor, Wausau Record-Herald, 
; Wausau, Wis. 

Dear Win: I want to congratulate you on 
the splendid job you did covering the story 
of Milton Eisenhower's trip from Land O' 
Lakes to Washington in Air Force airplanes. 
I had read the story, without knowing that 
you wrote it, and my immediate reaction was 
that this was exactly the way the 
story should be handled. It is a job of per- 
fect objective reporting, which lets the facts 
speak for themselves. I don't see how you 
could have improved on it. 

I have learned that you got the story in 
spite of real obstacles placed in your way 
by Air Force officials. I am glad that you 
persisted, like the first-rate reporter you are, 
and got the facts. There is no excuse for 
secrecy in the conduct of government. 
Every time you defeat secrecy in govern- 
ment you have performed a public service, 

With warmest regards, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senator. 


Refugees From Communism Should 
Be Granted Asylum Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States, a traditional haven for 
those oppressed by tyranny and dic- 
tatorship, has closed her doors to a 
young seaman who sought asylum here. 
This is a strong indictment of the 
United States and a worse indictment 
of Gen. J. M. Swing, Commissioner of 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 
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The seaman, Richard Eibel, is a Polish 
national, aged 24, who jumped his ship, 
the freighter Fryderyk Szopen, when 
she docked at New York a week ago 
yesterday. He stated that he did not 
wish to return to Poland and wanted 
asylum in the United States. He has 
made it clear that he faces persecution 
and heavy punishment for his attempt 
to flee Poland, and that because of his 
anti-Communist activities in Poland 
even his life might be at stake. 

It would be well for Commissioner 
Swing to read the tablet inside the main 
entrance of the Statue of Liberty on 
which are engraved the words: 

Give me your tired, your poor, your hud- 
dled masses yearning to breathe free, the 
wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost 
to me. I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door, 


He might then have a better under- 
standing of our policy of accepting all 
who seek asylum here. If we accept 
such unsavory persons as the former 
dictator of Venezuela, Perez Jimenez, 
certainly we can do the same for an 
honest refugee from communism. 

The most serious indictment of Com- 
missioner Swing and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service is that no 
hearing was accorded the young man 
before he was returned to his ship. 
Only one chance remains for America 
to redeem herself and that is to remove 
this young man from the ship, as the 
British authorities did in 1954 with 
Antoni Klimowicz, who was permitted 
to remain in Great Britain as a refugee. 
If England does this, surely we can do 
no less. 


S. 1869 Should Not Pass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
insert a copy of the statement which I 
made earlier today before the House 
Committee on Public Works in opposi- 
tion to S. 1869, a bill to amend the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act. The state- 
ment includes a newspaper item which 
tells the story of how West Virginia re- 
cently lost a $75 million industrial plant 
to the TVA region. The newspaper ar- 
ticle was included as a part of my testi- 
mony before the House committee. The 
statement and newspaper story follow: 
STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. BYRD IN OPPOSITION 

To S. 1869 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to S. 1869 for 
@ number of reasons, which I shall very 
briefly state: , 

1. The bill remoyes the Tennessee Valley 
Authority from the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act of 1945. 

That act states that the TVA, as a wholly- 
owned Government corporation, shall cause 
to be prepared annually a budget program 
which shall be submitted to the President 
through the Bureau of the Budget. The act 
also provides that the budget program be 
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transmitted by the President to the Con- 
gress, and that it shall be considered and, 
if necessary, legislation shall be enacted 
making available such funds or other finan- 
cial resources as the Congress may deter- 
mine. 

Under this bill, therefore, there would be 
no annual budget program submitted to the 
President through the Bureau of the Budget 
nor would there be any budget program 
transmitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent as a part of the annual budget required 
by the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921. 

2. This is not the only statutory Congres- 
sional control over TVA that would be elim- 
inated by S. 1869. The bill would also re- 
move the TVA from the scope of the Goy- 
ernment Corporations Appropriation Act of 
1948. That act states: “None of the power 
revenues of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
shall be used for the construction of new 
power-producing projects (except for re- 
placement purposes) unless and until ap- 
proved by an act of Congress.” So, here we 
find that this bill removes the requirement 
for approval by the Congress of new projects 
as stipulated in the portion of the act that 
I have just read. On the other hand, in- 
action by the Congress is to be taken as 
implied approval, under this bill, of any 
new power-producing projects for TVA, and 
any disapproving action is restricted to a 
90-day period. I think we all recognize that 
many things can happen through inaction 
that would certainly not be consummated 
if action of an affirmative and positive 
nature were required. 

Both statutory bases for Congressional 
control of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
are thusly removed by this act. 

3. Then, Mr. Chairman, I object to this 
bill because it tacitly invites, or encourages, 
an expansion of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority into areas that are now being ade- 
quately served by investor-owned power 
companies. It is my understanding that 
there are about 11 power companies, pri- 
vately owned, now servicing the areas which 
would be encompassed by the expansion 
permitted under the provisions of this pro- 
posed legislation. Three of the eleven power 
companies are wholly operating within the 
new territory that could be added. This, 
I submit, is an unwarranted excursion into 
the realms of private and free enterprise. 
Some individuals take the position that in- 
asmuch as there is now no statutory limita- 
tion upon the amount of territory that can 
be serviced by TVA it could be presently 
expanded to include an area of 200,000 
square miles, whereas it is only serving an 
area of 80,000 square miles. I wish to re- 
spectfully make this observation however, 
Mr. Chairman: Under the present law and the 
existing provisions for Congressional control 
of appropriations Congress would be advised 
of any such expansion and would have the 
opportunity to determine whether the fi- 
nancing necessary for such expansion would 
be approved, Therefore, while TVA might 
now theoretically expand, from a practical 
standpoint it must still subject itself to the 
review provided by budgetary and legislative 
processes. Under S. 1869 no such Congres- 
sional approval would be necessary to per- 
mit TVA growth beyond its present service 
area. This would obviously run counter to 
the opinion of the Budget Bureau as ex- 
pressed yesterday, it being the position of 
that agency that the TVA should be re- 
stricted to the territory now served. 

4. My fourth objection to this bill lies in 
the fact that the present 40-year period of 
amortization is extended to 120 years by 
setting the repayment sum at $10 million 
annually. Yesterday we heard the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Comptroller 
General, and the representative of the Budg- 
et Bureau express opposition to this feature 
of the bill. Each of the agencies went on 
record, I believe, as stating that 120 years 
would be too lengthy a period of amortiza- 
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tion, that the power revenues of the TVA are 
such that a much shorter period of time 
would be both feasible and advisable, and 
that a higher figure than $10 million as re- 
payment on the appropriation investment is 
well within the earning capabilities of the 
Authority. 

5. A fifth objection which I wish to state, 
Mr. Chairman, is that the interests of the 
taxpayers of the country are being subordi- 
nated to the interests of the bondholders. 
Before any payment or return can be made 
on the appropriation investment, the oper- 
ating costs plus the payments to the bond- 
holders must be made. It is possible, then, 
that the taxpayers of the country would not 
receive any return on the appropriation in- 
vestment in a given year, and, as a matter 
of fact, the bill provides for payments to be 
deferred for as much as 2 years when, in the 
judgment of the Board of Directors, such 
payment cannot feasibly be made because 
of certain conditions set forth in the act. 
One might add at this point that there is 
no provision for adding the unpaid interest 
to the debt for subjection to interest in later 
years. Also, there is no provision for repay- 
ment or interest on an additional $470 mil- 
lion of retained earnings which have been 
reinvested in power facilities, a sum which 
is, in my judgment, a part of the taxpayers’ 
investment, 

Mr, Chairman, I wish to ask permission to 
include in the Recorp an article which ap- 
peared in the Wheeling (W. Va.) News Regis- 
ter on February 20, 1956. The article bears 
the caption, “$75 Million Plant Lost by West 
Virginia to TVA Region”: 


“[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News Register 
of February 20, 1956] 

“VALLEY TAXPAYERS ‘Give’ INDUSTRY TO ALA- 
BAMA—$75 MILLION PLANT Lost BY WEST 
VIRGINIA TO TVA REGION 
“(By Naze Cochran, News-Register staff 

writer) 

“Ohio Valley residents help pay to keep 
a new $75 million aluminum industry from 
locating in West Virginia. 

“They didn’t realize it—but, even if they 
had, they couldn't have done anything 
about it. 

“The decision was made in Washington. 

“It’s the age-old story of Government sub- 
sidy versus free enterprise and fair compe- 
tition. 

“The News-Register learned today that 
the Reynolds Metal Co., the second largest 
aluminum company in the United States, 
decided to locate a huge aluminum plant 
in TVA territory rather than along the Ohio 
River, south of Point Pleasant, probably be- 
cause of the cheaper Government-subsidized 
power available at Lister Hill, Ala. 

“Philip Sporn, president of the American 
Gas & Electric Service Corp., told the News- 
Register his firm was working on locating 
the new industry in West Virginia. 

“We were not successful. Reynolds told 
us that our power rate was too high. I can’t 
say that is the real basis but it was one 
given.’ 

“Sporn said the AGE gave Reynolds a good 
rate, the same rate we offered to Kaiser 
Aluminum and Olin Mathieson. ‘But,’ he 
added, ‘there was a large tax component in 
the AGE rate. 

“*They (the Reynolds officials) told me 
the TVA rate was lower.’ 

“Further evidence of the manner in which 
the Reynolds plant was lost to West Virginia 
because of a Government-subsidized power 
project is found in a letter sent West Virginia 
Senators Matthew M. Neely and Harley M. 
Kilgore by M. C. Punk, vice president of 
the Applachian Electric Power Co. & mem- 
ber firm of AGE. 

“In his letter, Funk points out that ‘T 
feel sure you will be interested in knowing 
about the latest instance of the putting of 
industries into TVA territory. This case 
greatly concerns West Virginia.’ 
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“According to Funk, the Appalachian Co. 
has been approached by Reynolds Metal Co., 
now the second largest aluminum company 
in the United States, with regard to a pro- 
posed aluminum plant in the Ohio Valley. 

“The required 225,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tric power was to be furnished by our com- 
pany. Of course, power is a principal ele- 
ment in aluminum cost.’ 

“Funk pointed out that the site of the 
Reynolds aluminum plant was to be at 
Apple Grove, W. Va., some 10 miles below 
Point Pleasant. 

“In the meantime, however,’ Funk told 
the Senators, ‘the Reynolds Co. was negoti- 
ating with TVA. We know this and did 
our utmost to land the business for our sys- 
tem and West Virginia. 

“In fact," he stated, ‘our quoted price 
for power exceeded the TVA price by only 
one-third of the difference between the 
taxes which we have to pay and the grant 
tax contribution which TVA makes. 

“ ‘Nevertheless,’ Funk's letters to NEELY 
and Kricore continue, ‘the Reynolds Co. has 
announced that it will locate in Alabama, 
with power to be supplied by TVA. It is 
reported that this new Reynolds plant will 
cost about $75 million.’ 

“In concluding his letters to the Senators 
the power firm official notes that as a con- 
sequence, TVA will now somehow have to 
get the money for and to build more steam 
electric power—which, of course, will enable 
it to do more of the same sort of thing. 

“And the same sort of thing will mean 
that tax dollars, from residents of the Ohio 
Valley, West Virginia, and Ohio, as well as 
the rest of the Nation, will aid the TVA 
cause. 

“Competition in which a substantial por- 
tion of the tax component is eliminated can 
be very deadly,’ Sporn commented. 

“The AGE president pointed out that 20 
cents out of every dollar private electric 
firms receive for power service goes to the 
Government. 

“Excluding the tax component, we can 
give them (industry) a better rate than 
TVA or any of the public power installa- 
tions. The people are being asked to de- 
velop the power in TVA. 

“When it comes right to the point,’ the 
head of AGE stated, ‘West Virginia is going 
to have to fight for industry.’ 

" ‘But the State shouldn't have to fight an 
agency which has the weapons.’ 

“He explained that the TVA, through Gov- 
ernment subsidy, has the weapons to attract 
industry in the area around such Installa- 
tions. 

“Why should the Government so equip 
other States?’ he asked. 

“Sporn pointed out that West Virginians 
should naturally be against Government 
power projects. They are in the disinterest 
of the State. 

“The power official pointed out that West 
Virginia today is in wonderful shape to at- 
tract new industry with its abundant avail- 
ability of coal and manpower but it is going 
to have a tough time meeting Government 
subsidy. 

“There has been other instances of new 
industry being lost to the Ohio Valley and 
West Virginia because of Government-sub- 
sidized power projects. The Reynolds plant 
is merely most recent. 

“In an address delivered as part of the 

Foundation series at Swarthmore 
College in 1954—but which is as valid today 
as on the day it was mad pointed 
out that a basic difficulty with public power 
is that it is subsidized power and that can- 
not be in the public interest. 

“'The most common form of subsidy of 
public power is the tax route. Interestingly 
enough, it is now being claimed that public 
power operation is more desirable because it 
can be carried out without paying taxes. 
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“It is quite clear that tax savings as such 
do not exist. 

“ ‘So-called savings, by going to a Govern- 
mental setup, merely result in the general 
taxpayers, rather than those benefiting 
from the project, paying in additional taxes 
the subsidy granted the tax-free power proj- 
ect. A general application of the tax-free 
subsidy principle would result in complete 
disorganization of all Government.’ 

“Sporn labeled the tax differential an ir- 
resistible magnet which draws industries re- 
quiring particularly heavy quantities of elec- 
tric energy from other locations that but for 
taxes are equally as well situated and might 
perhaps otherwise be even more favorably 
situated.” 


Switzerland: A Land of Liberty and 
Fraternity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, August 1 
marks the anniversary of the first re- 
corded act of the union of Swiss 
communities. 

Switzerland's independence day is an 
occasion which deserves the attention 
and the congratulations of the United 
States. The anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Swiss Confederation is both 
a reminder of our sympathetic attach- 
ment to this brave country of the Alps 
and an inspiration to promote the values 
and characteristics which the Swiss have, 
throughout their history, perpetuated. 

Their history is, indeed, a long one. 
The day we celebrate, August 1, carries 
us back nearly 700 years. On August 1, 
1291, the men of Uri, Schwyz, and Lower 
Unterwalden entered into a defensive 
league. Three of the twenty-two can- 
tons that make up Switzerland today 
bear the same names. The qualities 
which generated this union have been 
characteristic of the Swiss down through 
the centuries: independence, courage, 
mutual support. 

Independence on a national level, on 
a community level, on a personal level 
is practiced in Switzerland as in few 
other places in the world. The other 
countries of Europe have respected the 
independence of the Swiss nation not 
only because it suits the self-interest of 
surrounding rival factions; not only be- 
cause nature has erected almost insuper- 
able barriers to invasion, but also they 
respect this island of neutrality because 
of its eminent self-respect. They know 
that special opprobrium would fall on the 
head of one that violated its stanchly 
defended frontiers, this natural fortress 
of freedom. 

They honor, too, in recent years, the 
seat of international understanding. 
Geneva, the home of the League of Na- 
tions, the cornerstone of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, the site of the World 
Health Organization, and of various 
other monuments of worldwide coopera- 
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tion, was, characteristically, the birth- 
place of that great humanitarian organ- 
ization, the International Red Cross. 
Significantly, the flag of this organiza- 
ron is simply the reverse of the Swiss 

g. 

Where but in a country of independ- 
ence, a country with freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom for the 
individual—where else could such inter- 
national establishments spring up and 
flourish? Where else, too, could indi- 
viduals fleeing oppression of mind or 
body find such a refuge and a home? 

The world looks upon Switzerland as 
a haven for the escaped, the abandoned, 
the sick, the lost, the bewildered. It 
sees there too a host for the happy. 
Tourist, vacationer, son of intellectual 
freedom, seeker of spiritual uplift basks 
together with the weary in Switzerland’s 
clean, clear atmosphere. He enjoys 
there the protection exemplified for us 
in our youth by the rescuing St. Bernard 
dog; the freedom we learned about from 
the happy, liberty-loving Heide; the in- 
dependence that calls to us in the stir- 
ring strains of Rossini's William Tell. 
The very name of Switzerland has pleas- 
ant connotations. This is a nation 
which enjoys the utmost respect on an 
international scale. It merits the love 
of the world for its freedom-loving and 
humanitarian principles. 

We in America take pride in a bond 
of kinship with this land of liberty and 
fraternity. 


The Coal Research Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in behalf of 
management and labor in the coal and 
railroad industries, and also speaking 
for other residents of coal communities 
and shipping centers, I should like to 
thank the members of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs as well as 
the responsible subcommittees for re- 
porting out the bill to establish a Coal 
Research Commission. While it is not 
in the precise form of the proposal which 
I introduced, I am confident that enact- 
ment of this legislation will go a long 
way toward reaching the objective we 
all hope to attain. 

Because coal’s vital role in a national 
emergency and in America’s long-range 
fuels programs is generally understood. 
I shall not, in my remarks today, dwell 
on this phase of a coal research pro- 
gram. Having been raised in the coal 
regions, and speaking from experience 
as a coal operator, I should like to point 
out just a few of the potentialities that 
Pennsylvania and other coal-producing 
States may look to in the application of 
science and engineering to coal’s pro- 
duction, transportation, and market 
problems, 
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We do not anticipate that creation 
of a coal research commission and sub- 
sequent fulfillment of its specified duties 
will bring new prosperity to our min- 
ing camps and adjacent communities. 
We do, however, detect latent advan- 
tages that will accrue to the long-range 
benefits of our mining people and to 
coal’s customers as well. 

Mr. Speaker, the district I represent 
in Congress does not by any means have 
a preponderance of mining families 
among constituents. Our manufactur- 
ing industries are highly diversified, and 
we also have a considerable number of 
farm families. There, at the foothills 
of the mountains, the arable soil is the 
exclusive provider of livelihoods for a 
good number of families. You will also 
find many truck gardens in the area; 
it is, as a matter of fact, unusual for a 
homeowner not to have at least a small 
plot for vegetables and perhaps some 
fruit trees. We appreciate the progress 
in agriculture that has come about 
through research and development. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has led the way toward greater produc- 
tivity, increased efficiency, and higher 
nutrition. 

What the Department of Agriculture 
has done for the farmer and his con- 
sumer over the years, a Coal Research 
Commission can undertake to stimulate 
comparable progress in the mining in- 
dustry. Methods of extracting coal 
from the ground have improved sensa- 
tionally in the past decade. A better 
product and greatly increased efficiency 
of consumption have likewise been 
achieved. 

The United States has by far the most 
efficient coal industry in all the world, 
yet it would be folly to rest on our 
laurels. Energy demands will continue 
to spiral upward at a progressively 
greater rate as population increases and 
standards of living improve. The com- 
ing decades will require such an enor- 
mous amount of energy that coal indus- 
try production will of necessity tend ever 
upward. Meanwhile the tools and the 
methods of recovering, preparing, and 
delivering this fuel need to be under 
constant study to assure maximum ef- 
ficiency in every operation. 

I remember very clearly how coal was 
mined in the 1920’s and early 1930's. 
Most of it was produced by pick and 
shovel, and when it came out of the 
mine the bigger plants had picking 
tables so that slate could be thrown out 
before the coal went into the railroad 
cars or trucks. Cutting machines were 
coming into popularity in the bigger 
mines, but there was still very little 
mechanical loading. Immediately be- 
fore World War II, hydraulically con- 
trolled loading machines and improved 
cutting machines were introduced. 
Eventually—along about 10 years ago— 
the continuous miner began to move up 
to the face of the coal seams and substi- 
tute for the normal mining cycle. 

Today working conditions have been 
improved through the introduction of 
roof bolting, rock dusting, better light- 
ing facilities, and more adequate venti- 
lating systems. Outside the larger 
mines are preparation plants, which not 
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only extract slate and other impurities, 
but also “launder” and sort the product 
into the sizes desired by consumers. 

We have come a long way in a short 
time in the producing of both bitumi- 
nous coal and anthracite, but there are 
so. many more secrets to be revealed by 
the scientist and engineer for the wel- 
fare of the miner, the increased ef- 
ficiency of his operations, and the con- 
servation of this vital natural resource 
that the national interest demands that 
we undertake a research program as 
soon as possible. 

I wonder how many of my colleagues 
recognize coal’s role in the development 
of our railroads? Originally coal mines 
were opened near streams because 
erosion of their banks disclosed the 
whereabouts of coal veins. As a matter 
of fact, a map drawn up by Joliet after 
his expedition of 1673-74 listed a deposit 
of “charbon de terre” along the Missis- 
sippi River in northern Illinois. A few 
years later a member of the LaSalle ex- 
pedition reported that coal had been 
observed along the Illinois River. 

When the Nation was in its infancy, 
proximity to a waterway was a pre- 
requisite in the planning of a com- 
munity. Thus, with mines also located 
on streams, coal was transported almost 
exclusively by water. Then came the 
railroads with a horse-drawn line built 
in 1827 from the coal mines in Carbon 
County, Pa., to the Lehigh River. Carry- 
ing coal was big business in those days, 
just as it is at the present time. It 
is a major source of railroad revenue, 
accounting for in the neighborhood of 
14 percent of all rail freight revenue in 
the United States. Moving coal brings 
in upward of $1 billion a year to the rail- 
road industry in freight revenue. 

To the trucking industry and the in- 
land waterway system, coal is also vitally 
important. Trucks carry approximately 
50 million tons of coal annually, and al- 
most that much coal is loaded at the 
mine for shipment by water. 

To carry coal from mine to market, 
railroads have developed larger gondolas 
and hoppers, larger barges are in opera- 
tion on our waterways, and a host of in- 
novations for loading, unloading, and 
transferring coal have been developed. 
Nevertheless, considerable more research 
must be continued in this field. The 
railroads are hopeful that the coal re- 
search program which I am advocating 
will be quickly enacted. Both the rail 
executives and members of the brother- 
hoods recognize that, even though new 
methods of transporting coal are ex- 
pected to come about, an increase in coal 
freight is inevitable in the years ahead. 

I am sure that most Members of Con- 
gress have heard about the coal-carrying 
pipeline that is now in operation between 
Cadiz and Eastlake, Ohio. The line is 
transporting upward of 80,000 tons of 
coal a month to a generating plant of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. It 
is an outgrowth of an intense and per- 
sistent effort on the part of Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co. in cooperation 
with the public utility. 

Yes; a research program will result in 
improved transportation methods, just as 
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it will contribute to increased production 
efficiency and to the conservation of coal 
reserves. What is in store for us in the 
way of utilization is too wondrous for 
conjecture. Besides carrying out its 
primary functions to provide heat and 
power, coal has become the source of a 
wide variety of chemical products includ- 
ing sulfa drugs, nylon, plastics, ex- 
plosives, perfumes, and fertilizers. Ire- 
mind you that up until 1908—just half 
a century ago—almost all coke was made 
in beehive ovens. Thereafter, as chem- 
ists began to discover the valuable con- 
tents of coal gases and tars, the steel in- 
dustry constructed byproduct ovens so 
that there materials might be captured 
and converted into useful byproducts. 
The steel industry’s use of coal not only 
offers new materials to be developed in 
the coking process, but it also provides a 
starting point for research into new 
methods of utilization in the actual steel- 
making process. To supplement re- 
serves of metallurgical coal, mixtures of 
other coals are in the experimental stage. 
Tests of this nature must be encouraged. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no limit to what 
science and engineering may do for coal, 
for everyone connected with the indus- 
try, and for the millions everywhere who 
stand to benefit by what coal and its 
products may bring tothem. I urge you 
to pass this legislation. The people of 
my State will be most appreciative, and 
in the years to come all America is going 
to benefit. 


The National Defense Education Act of 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in adding my 
voice in support of H. R. 13247, the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, 
I do so with full knowledge of the impor- 
tance of this legislation. 

The purpose of this bill, H. R. 13247, 
is to assist in the improvement and 
strengthening of our educational system 
at all levels and to encourage able stu- 
dents to continue their education beyond 
high school. It is designed to accomplish 
these objectives by, first, establishing a 
limited program of Federal scholarships; 
second, establishing loan programs for 
students at institutions of higher educa- 
tion; third, providing grants to States 
for strengthening science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign language instruction 
in public schools; fourth, establishing 
language institutes and area centers to 
expand and improve the teaching of lan- 
guages; fifth, assisting in the expansion 
of graduate education; sixth, assisting 
in the improvement of guidance, counsel=' 
ing, and testing programs; seventh, pro- 
viding for research and experimentation 
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in the use of television, radio, motion pic- 
tures, and related mediums for educa- 
tional purposes; and, eighth, improve- 
ment of statistical services of State edu- 
cational agencies. 

The bill contains all of the correspond- 
ing proposals recommended in 1958 by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, plus two others, the loan 
program and the provision for research 
and experimentation in more effective 
utilization of television, radio, motion 
pictures, and related mediums for edu- 
cational purposes. 

America is confronted with a serious 
and continuing challenge in many fields. 
The challenge—in science, industry, gov- 
ernment, military strength, international 
relations—stems from the forces of 
totalitarianism. This challenge, as well 
as our own goal of enlargement of life 
for each individual, requires the fullest 
possible development of the talents of 
our young people. American education, 
therefore, bears a grave responsibility 
in our times. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Amer- 
ica’s progress in many fields of endeavor 
in the years ahead—in fact, the very sur- 
vival of our free country—may depend 
in large part upon the education we pro- 
vide for our young people now. 

The primary responsibility for educa- 
tion, in the future as in the past, should 
remain with the States and local com- 
munities and higher educational insti- 
tutions. The Nation looks primarily to 
citizens and parents acting in their own 
communities, to school boards and city 
councils and State legislatures, to teach- 
ers and school administrators, and to 
the trustees and faculties of our colleges 
and universities to develop the support 
and the educational effectiveness needed 
to bring our educational system more 
abreast of today’s needs. 

In an effort which is so critical to the 
national interest and to national secu- 
rity, however, the Federal Government 
can and should play a constructive role. 
This role should be one of encourage- 
ment and assistance to the States and 
communities and higher educational in- 
stitutions as they strive to meet certain 
critical national needs. 

There is ample precedent for such ac- 
tion. For example, as early as 1862, the 
Federal Government acted to meet a 
national need in education by providing 
aid to land-grant colleges. During 
World War I, Congress recognized a 
great national need for more agricul- 
tural and mechanical training by en- 
acting the vocational education pro- 
gram. With Federal support and en- 
couragement, the States and commu- 
nities greatly strengthend their own 
educational activities in these fields. 
This program over the years has con- 
tributed greatly to individual opportu- 
nity and to national strength. 

In much the same way, H. R. 13247 
is designed to help our educational sys- 
tem meet the grave challenge of our 
time. Although the bill embraces a va- 
riety of approaches, its central purpose 
is to encourage improvement in the 
quality of education particularly with 
respect to those aspects which are most 
important now to national defense. 
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A number of provisions in the bill are 
aimed specifically at reducing the waste 
of needed talent which results when 
students with great potential ability drop 
out of school or college too soon. Sev- 
eral other provisions are designed to en- 
courage an improvement and expansion 
in the teaching of science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages. Another 
provision recognizes the need for more 
college teachers to prepare future scien- 
tists, teachers, and leaders in many 
fields. 

It is exceedingly important to main- 
tain a balanced program of instruction 
in all fields. The committee does not 
desire that one field of training be de- 
veloped at the expense of another. It 
is evident, however, that many of our 
elementary and secondary schools to- 
day are not providing instruction in 
science, mathematics, and modern for- 
eign languages of sufficient quality or 
quantity to meet today’s increasing 
needs in these fields. Serious shortages 
of equipment in all three fields exist. 
H. R. 13247 provides financial assistance 
to States for use by local school systems 
in improving equipment and materials 
in the fields of science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages, both in 
quality and in quantity. Grants also are 
provided to assist State departments of 
education in expanding their profes- 
sional services to local schools in these 
subjects. In addition to grants to the 
States, the legislation authorizes the 
establishment of institutes for teachers 
to improve the quality of instruction of 
modern foreign languages in the ele- 
mentary schools, the secondary schools, 
and the colleges and universities. Lan- 
guage institutes and area study cen- 
ters would also be established to pro- 
vide training in the so-called rare 
languages, many of which are not now 
taught in the United States, but which 
are spoken by many millions of people 
and are essential to the conduct of our 
economic, cultural, and political rela- 
tions with other peoples. Grants for 
basic research in improved instruction 
and newer methods and materials in the 
teaching of modern foreign languages 
are also provided. 

In the development of this legislation 
we have sought to preserve the funda- 
mental principle that education in our 
country is a State and local responsibil- 
ity. States and institutions of higher 
education retain basic responsibility for 
planning and administering the pro- 
grams authorized in the bill. 

The estimated cost of the bill is ap- 
proximately $840 million for the basic 
4-year period, and an additional $230 
million during the next 3 years as the 
program is phased out on an unusually 
reduced level. 

We believe this is a modest amount 
when measured against the need and the 
benefits we can derive from the enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

In conclusion, I want to pay my re- 
spects to Congressman ELLIOTT for his 
untiring efforts in behalf of this legis- 
lation. 

His work, in and out of committee, has 
been a contributing and determining 
factor in bringing this bill to the floor. 
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He was ably assisted by others too nu- 
merous to mention; however, their work 
was needed to finish the project headed 
by Mr. ELLIOTT, the chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

This is a start, not everything we 
hoped for, but a start on the road of edu- 
cational opportunity for our children 
with the ability but lacking the funds to 
pursue their education without help. 

Let us get it started and then add as 
we go, 


Interest in Hawaii Increasing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
since the passage of the bill to admit 
Alaska as a State of the Union of States 
and its signature by the President of the 
United States, there has been an increas- 
ing interest in Hawaii as well as in 
Alaska. 

Members of Congress have questioned 
me about the social, economic, and po- 
litical institutions of Hawaii, as well as 
its historical background. That the in- 
terest of the Members of Congress is a 
reflection of the interest of the American 
people is demonstrated by the experi- 
ences of the Hawaii Visitors Bureau office 
in San Francisco which reported of the 
first week of August that “almost the 
solid week was spent on statistics of 
every imaginable phase of island trends.” 
This spur in awareness has been marked 
since Alaska’s acceptance into the Union. 
This office has been literally converted 
into a research and “Information, 
Please” laboratory. 

The Economic Planning and Coordi- 
nating Authority of Hawaii reports that 
from January through April, the agency 
had 543 requests for a publication called 
America’s Islands of Opportunity. In the 
month of June, there were requests for 
1,878 copies. 

One of the finest and most accurate 
presentations on Hawaii in words and 
pictures is contained in the September 
issue of the House Beautiful magazine. 
More than 100 pages are devoted to the 
culture of Hawaii’s people, their happy 
relationships as Americans with people 
of the East and the West. An article en- 
titled “Hawaii—Showcase for American- 
ism,” starts with an Hawaiian saying, 
“Maluna o na aupuni a pau o ke ola o 
ke kanaka,” which translated means, 
“Above all nations is humanity.” 

The contribution Hawaii is so well 
equipped to make in the solution of the 
problems of her country—the United 
States of America—and to her country’s 
position of world leadership is set forth 
interestingly and accurately in this ar- 
ticle. The ideas are to be commended. 
Their presentation is recommended to 
those who want to satisfy their need to 
know. 
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SENATE 
WepnEspAY, Juty 30, 1958 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O, Thou God of our salvation, conse- 
crate with a sense of Thy presence the 
way our feet may go, that the roughest 
places may be made plain. 

We pray for Thy servants who stand 
on the national pedestal of this Chamber 
of governance, who speak for so many, 
and whose words and actions are 
freighted with the power of life or of 
death. Scorning narrow partisanship, 
make them eager prophets of the new 
dawn of righteousness, which even now 
reddens the eastern sky, when the sev- 
ered kingdoms of man’s allegiance sha‘l 
become the one and radiant kingdom of 
Thine all-embracing love. In the Re- 
deemer’s name, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut {Mr. PURTELL], 
commencing at 2 p. m. today, be granted 
leave of absence from the sessions of the 
Senate for the remainder of this week, 
because of a death in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the follow- 
ing committees or subcommittees were 
authorized to meet during today’s session 
of the Senate: 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

The Post Office Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
last week, before it was known the 
Senate would be in session this morning 
at 10 o’clock, the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in the Federal Criminal Code 
of the Committee on the Judiciary set 
a hearing for this morning at 10:30. 
Witnesses are already gathering to be 
heard, I anticipate the hearing will be 
ended by 12 o’clock. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in the Federal Criminal Code of 
the Committee on the Judiciary may 
continue its hearing this morning dur- 
ing the session of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I certainly have no objection to 
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such a request. I am informed the mi- 
nority leader has no objection. 

Mr. HRUSKA. There is no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
situation similar to that which exists in 
the case of the subcommittee of which 
the Senator from Wyoming spoke applies 
with respect to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreit.. Commerce. Much im- 
portant legislation and numerous House 
bills are piling up in that committee. 
Last week the committee set hearings 
for this week. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce may meet during the 
session of the Senate this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour for the transaction 
of routine business; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in connec- 
tion therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its delibera- 
tions today, it stand in adjournment 
until 11 a. m. tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following communication 
and letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 

PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
FiscaL YEARS 1958 anD 1959 (S. Doc. No. 
112) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations in the amount 
of $73,000 for the fiscal year 1958 for the 
legislative branch, and $153,736,881 for the 
fiscal year 1959 for various agencies (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 

NOTICE oF PROPOSED DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN 

QUININE 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of a 
notice to be published in the Federal Reg- 
ister of a proposed disposition of approxi- 
mately 13,860,000 ounces of quinine now 
held in the national stockpile (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


A letter from the Under Secretary of State, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the operations of that Department, for the 
1957 calendar year (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Forign Rela- 
tions. 
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REPORT ON AUDIT oF ACCOUNTS OF FINANCE 
OFFICERS OF THE AIR FORCE 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the audit of accounts of 
finance officers of the Air Force, fiscal years 
1956 and 1957 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate, 
or presented, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Virginia Com- 
mission on Constitutional Government, 
Richmond, Va., favoring the enactment of 
the bill (H. R. 3) to establish rules of inter- 
pretation governing questions of the effect 
of acts of Congress on State laws; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF SUPER- 
VISORS OF ERIE COUNTY, N. Y. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Supervisors of Erie County, 
N. Y., favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion to increase social security benefits. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATE OF New York, 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 25, 1958. 

Resolved, That the Erie County Board of 
Supervisors does hereby memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to increase the 
social security benefits payable to those en- 
titled thereto; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the board be, 
and is hereby, directed to forward copies of 
this memorialization to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, the Secretary of 
the Senate, the chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee and all area Congress- 
men and Senators, 

LEON J. HINKLEY, 
Deputy Clerk of the Board of Super- 
visors of Erie County. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, from the Com- 
mittee on Space and Astronautics, without 
amendment: 

H. R. 11805. An act to promote the national 
defense by authorizing the construction of 
aeronautical research facilities by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
necessary to the effective prosecution of aero- 
nautical research (Rept. No. 2042). 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 6995. An act to amend Public Law 
883, 84th Congress, to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain additional property of the 
United States to the city of Roseburg, Oreg., 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2045). 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 2519. A bill for the relief of the Crum 
McKinnon Building Co., of Billings, Mont. 
(Rept. No. 2043). 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 4039. A bill to authorize the expenditure 
of funds through grants for support of scien- 
tific research, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 2044), 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, with an amendment: 

H. R. 7710. An act to provide for the lump- 
sum payment of all accumulated and current 
accrued annual leave of deceased employees 
(Rept. No. 2055). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, with amendments: 

H.R. 8606. An act to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act with respect to an- 
nuities of survivors of employees who are 
elected as Members of Congress (Rept. No. 
2056) . 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 3789. A bill for the relief of Donald J. 
Marion (Rept. No. 2047); 

H.R. 1565. An act for the relief of Donald 
R. Pence (Rept. No. 2048) ; 

H. R. 8233. An act for the relief of James L. 
McCabe (Rept. No, 2049) ; 

H. R. 9006. An act for the relief of John C. 
Houghton, Jr. (Rept. No. 2050); 

H.R.9756. An act for the relief of Gerald 
K. Edwards, Lawrence R. Hitchcock, Thomas 
J. Davey, and Gerald H. Donnelly (Rept. No. 
2051); 

H.R. 9986. An act for the relief of ist Lt. 
Luther A. Stamm (Rept. No. 2052); and 

H. R. 12261. An act for the relief of Lucian 
Roach, doing business as the Riverside Lum- 
ber Co. (Rept. No. 2053). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H. R. 4059. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carmen Scoppettuolo (Rept. No. 2054). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Commitee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 2836. A bill for the relief of the town of 
Portsmouth, R. I. (Rept, No. 2046). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, without amendment: 

H. R. 5322. An act to extend certain veter- 
ans’ benefits to or on behalf of dependent 
husbands and widowers of female veterans 
(Rept. No. 2058) ; 

H. R. 10461. An act to amend section 315 
(m) of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to 
provide a special rate of compensation for 
certain blind veterans (Rept. No. 2059) ; 

H. R. 11577. An act to increase from $5 to 
$10 per month for each $1,000 national serv- 
ice life insurance in force the amount of 
total disability income benefits which may 
be purchased by insureds, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2060); and 

H. R. 11801. An act to amend sections 802 
and 803 of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 
to increase the burial allowance for deceased 
veterans from $150 to $250 (Rept. No. 2061). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for Mr. PAYNE), from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, with amendments: 

§.237. A bill to regulate the interstate 
transportation of lobsters, and to define tne 
term “lobster” for the purpose of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (Rept. 
No. 2062); and 

S.2973. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish a fishery exten- 
sion service in the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior for the 
purpose of carrying out cooperative fishery 
extension work with the States, Territories, 
and possessions (Rept. No. 2063). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R, 4183. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the refunding of the 
bonds of municipal corporations and public- 
utility districts in the Territory of Alaska, to 
validate bonds which have heretofore been 
issued by a municipal corporation or any 
public-utility district in the Territory of 
Alaska, and for other purposes” (54 Stat. 14), 
approved June 17, 1940; to validate bonds 
which have heretofore been issued by any 
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municipal corporation, any public-utility 
district or any school district in the Territory 
of Alaska; and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
2064) ; 

H. R. 4675. An act to provide that certain 
employees under the jurisdiction of the com- 
missioner of public lands and those under 
the jurisdiction of the Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners of the Territory of Hawaii shall 
be subject to the civil-service laws of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii (Rept. No. 2065); 

H. R. 6785. An act to amend section 26, title 
I, chapter 1, of the act entitled “An act 
making further provision for a civil govern- 
ment for Alaska, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 6, 1900 (48 U. S. C. 381) (Rept. 
No. 2066); and 

H. R. 10423. An act to grant the status of 
public lands to certain reef lands and vest- 
ing authority in the commissioner of public 
lands of the Territory of Hawali in respect of 
reef lands having the status of public lands 
(Rept. No. 2067). 


PAYMENTS AS INCENTIVES FOR 
PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN STRA- 
TEGIC AND CRITICAL MINERALS— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, I report favorably, with an 
amendment, the bill (S. 4146) providing 
for payments as incentives for the pro- 
duction of certain strategic and critical 
minerals, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report—No. 2057—thereon. I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] 
may be added as a cosponsor of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, the name of the Senator from 
Nevada will be added as a cosponsor, as 
requested by the Senator from Montana. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. RUSSELL (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) (by request) : 

S. 4199. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, with respect to active duty 
agreements for reserve officers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Russe. when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 4200. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 so as to permit railroad 
corporations to take full advantage of tax 
relief measures enacted or granted by the 
States and their political subdivisions; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javits when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 4201. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of a dam and reservoir on the Little 
Missouri River in the State of North Dakota; 
and 

S. 4202. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of a dam and reservoir on the Green 
River in the State of North Dakota; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 4203. A bill directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to compensate certain members 
of the Pine Ridge Sioux Tribe of Indians for 
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land taken by the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr, HUMPHREY: 

S. 4204. A bill to increase the amounts 
authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year for the programs of maternal and child 
health services, services for crippled children, 
and child welfare services provided for by 
title V of the Social Security Act; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and Mr. 
MAGNUSON) : 

S. 4205. A bill to amend the law relating 
to the construction and operation of public 
parks and recreational facilities on lands in 
reservoir areas in order to permit the re- 
moval of natural resources where necessary 
for such purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 4206. A bill to amend section 2 (b) (5), 
title III of the District of Columbia Income 
and Franchise Tax Act of 1947, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
STUDY ENTITLED “LEGAL AS- 
PECTS OF THE USE OF SYSTEMS 
OF INTERNATIONAL WATERS” 


Mr. KUCHEL (by request) submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 351), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document a study, prepared by William 
Griffin of the Department of State, entitled 
“Legal Aspects of the Use of Systems of 
International Waters.” 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, RELATING TO 
ACTIVE-DUTY AGREEMENTS FOR 
RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself; and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaALTONSTALL] by re- 
quest, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, with respect to active-duty 
agreements for Reserve officers, and for 
other purposes. This bill is requested by 
the Department of Defense, and is ac- 
companied by a letter of transmittal ex- 
plaining the purpose of the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter of transmittal be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter of 
transmittal will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The bill (S. 4199) to amend title 10, 
United States Code, with respect to 
active-duty agreements for Reserve of- 
ficers, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. RussELL (for himself and 
Mr. SALTONSTALL), by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

The letter of transmittal is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 19, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President, United States Senate, 
Washington, D, C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend 
title 10, United States Code, with respect to 
active-duty agreements for Reserve officers, 
and for other purposes, 
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This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1958 and 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to its submission for 
the consideration of the Congress. It is 
recommended that this proposal be enacted 
by the Congress. 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to provide an improved status for Reserve 
officers on active duty with the Armed Forces. 
This legislation is urgently needed to raise 
the critically low rate of retention of Re- 
serve officers beyond their obligated tours 
of duty. The Department of Defense rec- 
ommends that the proposed legislation be 
enacted in place of H. R. 10171, which is 
now before the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. While H. R. 10171 would have a stabi- 
lizing effect on tours for Reserves, further 
study has indicated that certain additional 
features would be desirable and these have 
now been incorporated in the attached pro- 
posal. The principal features of this pro- 
posal are: 

(1) It makes contracts mandatory rather 
than permissive for Reserve officers on active 
duty after the first 2 years of commissioned 
service, but eliminates the present one-half 
month pay for these first 2 years. 

(2) If he completes a contract, a Reserve 
officer would receive 2 months’ basic pay for 
each year served under that contract, wheth- 
er he is released involuntarily or not. Under 
present law he receives one-half of 1 month’s 
basic pay for each month served but receives 
nothing if he leaves the service at his own 
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(3) If the Reserve officer, while rendering 
satisfactory service, is involuntarily re- 
leased during the term of the contract, he 
would, under this proposal, be paid 2 
months’ basic pay for each year that he has 
served under contract. In addition, he 
would receive 1 month’s basic pay and al- 
lowances for each year of the uncompleted 
contract. Urider the present law if he is 
involuntarily released during the term of a 
contract he can receive only one-half of 1 
month's basic pay for each year served or 
1 month's basic pay and allowances for each 
year of the uncompleted contract, but not 
both. 

(4) As a transitional measure for those 
presently on duty who would be eligible 
for a contract under this proposal and who 
may be separated involuntarily, the bill 
would provide more equitable treatment for 
those who have served on active duty for 
more than 10 years by increasing the pres- 
ent rate from one-half of 1 month’s basic 
pay per year to 2 months’ basic pay per 
year beyond the 10-year mark. 

(5) Finally, this proposal would provide 
that if a Reserve officer has rendered satisfac- 
tory active-duty service for a period of 14 
years he will either receive a Regular com- 
mission, be given a contract for 6 years, or 
be released from active duty with appropri- 
ate readjustment pay. Such a Reserve officer 
who has served 12 years under contract 
would, if released, receive the equivalent of 
2 years’ basic pay, as would a Regular off- 
cer with 14 years of service if involuntarily 
released, 

COST OF LEGISLATION 

The estimated gross cost under this bill 
for fiscal year 1959 is $6,615,000. It is be- 
lieved, however, that this cost would be off- 
set by reduced training load, and reduced 
procurement and separation costs. More 
important, however, the retention of trained 
officers would provide the Armed Forces with 
a much greater degree of efficiency among 
the junior officers on active duty. Such 
values are largely intangible and, therefore, 
no attempt has been made to estimate them. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD A. QUARLES, 
Deputy. 
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AMENDMENT OF LONGSHOREMEN’S 
AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COM- 
PENSATION ACT, RELATING TO A 
SYSTEM OF SAFETY RULES— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BUTLER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 3486) to amend section 41 
of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act so as to pro- 
vide a system of safety rules, regula- 
tions, and safety inspection and train- 
ing, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN ASPECTS 
OF PROFESSIONAL TEAM SPORTS 
FROM APPLICABILITY OF ANTI- 
TRUST LAWS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. LANGER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 4070) to limit the appli- 
cability of the antitrust laws so as to 
exempt certain aspects of designated 
professional team sports, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, TO CORRECT 


Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. Pur- 
TELL, and Mr. Potrer) submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (H. R. 8381) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
correct unintended benefits and hard- 
ships and to make technical amend- 
ments, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 

Mr. TALMADGE submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 8381, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. JORDAN, 
and Mr. Pastore) submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 8381, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


CODIFICATION OF TITLE 23, UNITED 
STATES CODE, ENTITLED “HIGH- 
WAYS”—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LANGER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 12776) to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 23 of the United 
States Code, entitled “Highways,” which 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, RELATING TO 
TAX REVISION FOR SMALL BUSI- 
NESS—AMENDMENTS 
Mr. BRICKER submitted an amend- 

ment, intended to be proposed by him, 

to the bill (H. R. 13382) to amend the 
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Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide tax revision for small business, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed. 
Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania sub- 
mitted amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by him, to House bill 13382, supra, 
which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER: 

Address delivered by Senator HILL at din- 
ner honoring Secretary Marion Folsom, of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, at the Cosmos Club, Washington, 
D. C., July 29, 1958. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BRICKER, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Robert W. Minor, of Ohio, to be Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Will Connell and Robert P, Michaud, for 
permanent appointment as ensigns in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Russell E. Atkinson, of New Jersey, to be 
Comptroller of Customs at Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and 

Emile A. Pepin, of Rhode Island, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 5, with headquarters at Prov- 
idence, R., I. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachu- 
setts, to be a representative of the 
United States of America to the 13th 
session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, United States 
Senator from the State of Montana, 
to be a representative of the United 
States of America to the 13th session of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of. BOURKE B. HIcKENLOOPER, United 
States Senator from the State of Iowa, 
to be a representative of the United 
States of America to the 13th session of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am very much pleased that the 
President has seen fit to nominate to 
these very important positions two of 
our distinguished colleagues, one of 
whom is the distinguished assistant 
Democratic leader and also a very able 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the other of whom is a very 
distinguished and able member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. I 
know they will serve diligently, with 
credit to the country. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Herman Phleger, of California, to be 
a representative of the United States of 
America to the 13th session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of George McGregor Harrison, of Ohio, 
to be a representative of the United 
States of America to the 13th session 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James J. Wadsworth, of New York, to 
be alternate representative of the United 
States of America to the 13th session of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Miss Marian Anderson, of Connecti- 
cut, to be alternate representative of 
the United States of America to the 13th 
session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. PURTELL subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the State of Connecticut was 
paid a great honor this morning by the 
confirmation of the nomination of one 
of our outstanding citizens to be alter- 
nate representative of the United States 
of America to the 13th session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
I refer to that grand woman, Miss 
Marian Anderson. I should like to read 
an editorial entitled “Marian Anderson’s 
New Role,” which was published in the 
New York Times of last Friday, July 25: 

MARIAN ANDERSON’S NEw ROLE 

There is something special about the ap- 

pointment of Marian Anderson to be a mem- 
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ber of our delegation at the next meeting 
of the United Nations General Assembly. 
The choice may be construed as a recogni- 
tion of her own unique worth. We like to 
think, however, that it is rather a way in 
which the United States does honor to the 
world organization. 

Obviously, the respect that we have for 
the United Nations must be reflected in the 
choice of the persons whom we name to 
represent us. And when we name one of 
the greatest artists of our time we show that 
we do not hold the United Nations lightly. 
We are immensely proud that Miss Anderson 
can be a voice for us, and we are sure that 
she will not lack those who wish to hear. 

The role should sit gracefully upon her. 
Last year she did a wonderful job for her 
country in a worldwide tour. She showed 
that she knew how to speak the language of 
our common humanity with a singular elo- 
quence. Her voice will be heard again, and 
we will be listening for it. 


Mr. President, I speak for all the peo- 
ple of the State of Connecticut when I 
say that we are indeed proud of this 
appointment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I associate myself with 
the remarks of the Senator from Con- 
necticut and point out that in our country 
we are not afraid to send an artist to the 
United Nations for fear the artist will 
defect, because we know that the artist 
is wedded to the finest values which we 
represent. This appointment, I think, is 
one of the great tributes to our kind of 
society. 

I think our colleague from Connecticut 
is to be highly complimented for calling 
the attention of the Senate to this signal 
appointment. 

Mr. PURTELL. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. BUSH subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I note with great satisfaction 
the confirmation by the Senate of the 
nomination of Marian Anderson, of Dan- 
bury, Conn., to serve as one of the dele- 
gates of the United States to the 13th 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
She is a very distinguished woman. Her 
home has not always been in Connecti- 
cut, but in recent years our State has 
been her home. We are very proud of 
the fact that this great artist and great 
American has been chosen to represent 
the United States in the very important 
deliberations which the United Nations 
will hold during the coming autumn. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Watson W. Wise, of Texas, to be alter- 
nate representative of the United States 
of America to the 13th session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, of New York, to 
be alternate representative of the United 
States of America to the 13th session of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Irving Salomon, of California, to be 
alternate representative of the United 
States of America to the 13th session of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JAVITS and Mr. O’MAHONEY 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield first 
to the Senator from New York, who first 
requested me to yield; and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. President, I wish to note the con- 
firmation which the Senate has so kindly 
made today of the nominations of two 
New Yorkers; young James Wads- 
worth—we call him young, because so 
many of us served with his father—and 
Mrs. Oswald B. Lord. Both of them are 
distinguished citizens of my State, and 
in the work of the United Nations have 
made outstanding records, of which we 
in New York are very proud. They have 
proceeded with vigor and with wisdom, 
and with the good taste which is typical 
of the approach of the free nations. 
That is in very marked contrast to the 
boorishness we see exhibited by some on 
the international scene. 

Therefore, Mr. President, when two 
Such outstanding exponents of decency, 
both in spirit and in ideology, and also 
in their conduct and relations with that 
great international body, have been nom- 
inated to serve on it, and-when their 
nominations have been confirmed by the 
Senate, I believe that fact should be 
noted. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations for postmasters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the nominations of 
postmasters be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations of postmasters 
will be considered en bloc, and they are 
confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be im- 
mediately notified of the nominations 
today confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


RECORD OF THE PRESENT SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there have been few sessions in my 
memory in which the Members have 
worked so hard. There have been even 
fewer which have been so productive. 
I alluded to this yesterday. I should like 
to go into some detail and make an in- 
sertion in connection with my state- 
ment today. 

This session can pass any test in 
assessing legislation—either quantity or 
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quality. And the record of the session 
is one in which every Member can take 
pride. 

It has not been a partisan record. 
Our achievements are the results of con- 
tributions which have been made by 
Democrats and Republicans alike. 

The Senate has been regarded as a 
forum in which to settle the issues which 
are before the American people. The 
number of issues which have been re- 
solved is impressive. 

It is possible, of course, to find many 
things that have not been done. We 
still have time before us, and it is pro- 
ductive time. We hope that we can re- 
solve a number of other issues before 
we adjourn. 

But true perspective is gained by 
looking at what has been done. 

The Senate Majority Policy Commit- 
tee has prepared lists of major bills 
which have passed both Houses and 
major bills which have passed the Sen- 
ate. For the benefit of my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle, I ask unani- 
mous consent that these lists be printed 
in the Recor as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the lists 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

MAJOR LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS 
85TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 
PUBLIC LAW OR PASSED BOTH HOUSES AS OF JULY 
29, 1958 
National defense and internal security 

1, Reorganization of the Department of 
Defense. 

2. Authorized $54.6 million for expansion 
of missile bases and warning systems and 
created ARPA. (Public Law.) 

3. Authorized $386 million for Atomic 
Energy Commission construction and expan- 
sion. 

4. Authorized atomic-powered destroyer. 
(Public Law.) 

5. Military Compensation Act. 
Law.) 


(Public 


International affairs 

1. Authorized $3.03 billion for mutual se- 
curity program. (Public Law.) 

2. Reciprocal Trade Act. 

3. Authorized exchange of mutually es- 
sential atomic information and materials 
with allies. (Public Law.) 

4. Increased lending authority of Export- 
Import Bank by $2 billion, (Public Law.) 

5. Adjustment of status of 30,000 Hun- 
garian escapees. (Public Law.) 

6. Resolution relating to the establish- 
ment of an international plan for the peace- 
ful exploration of outer space. 


Governmental organization 


1. National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958. 

2. Admitted Alaska as a State to the Union. 
(Public Law.) oe 

3. Classification Act employees increase. 
(Public Law.) . 

4, Authorized training of Government em- 
ployees in outside schools. 

5. Increased the jurisdictional amount re- 
quired for civil suits in Federal courts. 


National economy 


1. Emergency $1.8 billion Housing Act. 
(Public Law.) 

2. Increased $4 billion authorization for 
FHA mortgage insurance. (Public Law.) 

3. Authorized $5.5 billion for highway con- 
struction, including $1.8 billion additional 
to create jobs and expedite work. (Public 
Law.) 

4. Provided optionally to States, for re- 
payment in 5 years, up to 15 weeks’ addi- 
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tional unemployment compensation. 
lic Law.) 

5. Authorized Federal guaranty of rail- 
road loans up to $700 million. (Conference.) 

6. Increased postal rates and postal pay. 
(Public Law.) 

7. Authorized advanced purchases of sup- 
plies and equipment from fiscal year 1959 
appropriations to stimulate business. (Pub- 
lic Law.) 

8. Broadened lending authority of Small 
Business Administration. (Public Law.) 

9. Small Business Administration made 
permanent, its lending authority increased 
and interest rates reduced. 

10. Authorized construction and sale by 
Maritime Board of two passenger superliners. 

11. Small Business Investment Act. (Con- 
ference.) 


(Pub- 


Agriculture 


1. Barred reduction of 1958 farm price 
supports below 1957 level and barred cuts 
in acreage allotments for 2 years. (Vetoed.) 

2. Extended soil conservation program for 
4 years, 

3. Extended Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act for sales of sur- 
pluses abroad. 


Natural resources 


1, Authorized $1.5 billion for flood con- 
trol, rivers and harbors. (Public Law.) 


Social security, health and welfare 


1. Extended for 3 years special school- 
milk program with authorization of $75 mil- 
lion annual expenditure. (Public Law.) 

2. Authorized $1 million grants-in-aid to 
train public-health specialists, technicians, 
and administrators. 

3. Increased civil-service annuities. 
lic Law.) 

4. Extended for 3 years the Hill-Burton 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act. 

5. Authorized the largest expenditures in 
history for medical research—$294,383,000, 
which exceeded the budget estimate of $211,- 
183,000 by $83,200,000. The amounts pro- 
vided for the various research activities as 
compared with the budget estimates are: 


{In millions of dollars] 


(Pub- 


Activity Budget in err Tnerease 
priation 
General research..........-... $17. 742 |$28. 974 
55. 75. 268 


Neurolo 


6. Extended Federal assistance programs 
for school construction in areas affected by 
Federal activities. 


Mason LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS 85TH CONGRESS 
2p SESSION 
SENATE PASSED (AS OF JULY 29, 1958) 
Governmental organization 
1. Established Federal Aviation Agency. 
National economy 

1. Authorized $200 million loans and $75 
million grants for redevelopment aid for 
areas of unemployment. 

2. Authorized $2 billion construction loan 
fund for public facilities except schools. 

3. Extended Federal Airport Act for 5 years 
and authorized $100 million annually for 
5 years for construction. 


Agriculture 
1. Conferred on Federal Trade Commis- 
sion joint authority with Agriculture De- 
partment to prevent monopolistic practices 
in meat industry. 
2. Agricultural Act of 1958, 
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Natural resources 

1, Provided 5 year program for Govern- 
ment price support of minerals. 

2. Extended program for critical minerals 
exploration, 

Social security, health and welfare 

1. Housing Act of 1958—authorized $2.4 
billion for housing for elderly persons, slum 
clearance and urban renewal, college hous- 
ing, class rooms and public housing and 
extends military housing for 1 year. 

2. Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1958. 

3. Required reporting and full disclosure 
of employee welfare and pension funds. 

4. Provided grants to install educational 
TV equipment. 

5. Encouraged expansion of teaching and 
research in education of mentally retarded 
children. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In June the Senate 
passed what is known as the modernized 
budgeting bill for the Federal Govern- 
ment. It was passed without a dissent- 
ing vote. Since that time the House has 
passed a bill on the same subject. It 
came to the Senate, was recommended 
for adoption by the committee, and is 
now on the calendar. 

I have the fear that very important 
bill, for which there was unanimous sup- 
port in the Senate, and which the people 
of the country applauded, is likely to die 
unless some special effort is made to 
have the House bill considered by the 
Senate. I should like to ask the leader 
of the majority what the prospects are 
for that bill being considered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The bill had 
extensive hearings in the Committee on 
Appropriations last week. It was re- 
ferred to the committee by unanimous 
consent in the absence of the majority 
leader. It was taken from the calendar, 
without my knowledge, and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations be- 
cause it violated some rules of the Sen- 
ate. 

There has been a great deal of pub- 
licity concerning the bill. Members have 
received numbers of letters from all over 
the country pointing up the fact that 
huge savings will flow from enactment of 
the bill. Iam not in a position to testi- 
fy as to whether that is correct. Mr. 
McNeil, comptroller of the Defense De- 
partment, who is considered to be one of 
the most prudent of men, testified that, 
in his opinion, if the bill were enacted 
it would necessitate the employment of 
five or six thousand additional clerks. 

After some discussion in the Appro- 
priations Committee, a majority of that 
committee voted to return the bill to the 
calendar. The bill is now on the calen- 
dar and will be considered by the policy 
committee on a not too distant date. 
It will depend on how we get along with 
the bill which has been taken up on 
motion, and how much discussion there 
is of it. As soon as the Policy Commit- 
tee takes action on the bill, we shall 
make a report to the Senate. In any 
event, the bill will have to go to con- 
ference, because there may be some dif- 
ferences between the House and Senate 
versions of the bill. The bill was drasti- 
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cally amended in the House on motion 
by Mr. Wigglesworth. I think the rec- 
ord of the hearings which were held in 
the Appropriations Committee have been 
printed. I shall check on that. But the 
policy committee will give consideration 
to taking up the bill by motion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. For whatever it may 
be worth, I think it can be conceded that 
the people of the country have been ex- 
pecting some action to be taken to mod- 
ernize our budgeting practices, and 
there was great joy expressed rather 
generally when the Senate passed the 
bill. It is my understanding the Senate 
version is in substantial conformity with 
the bill passed by the House. I think it 
would be tragic if, after there was 
unanimous support given by each Mem- 
ber of the Senate to the bill, we now al- 
low events to come to pass which will 
mean the death of the bill through de- 
lay. I hope the policy committee will 
vote to have the House bill considered 
by the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I assure the 
Senator from Ohio we do not want any- 
thing tragic to happen. Many Members 
think that if certain bills are not con- 
sidered, tragedies will result. I assure 
the Senator the policy committee will 
consider the bill and will act on it be- 
fore the session is over. 


HUMANE METHODS OF SLAUGHTER 
OF LIVESTOCK 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to inquire whether the Senate is now 
in legislative session, or in the morning 
hour, and whether the time is limited. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
is in the morning hour, and the 3-minute 
rule applies. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to comment on H. R. 8308, which the 
Senate passed yesterday afternoon. Be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour, and be- 
cause it was very obvious that very little 
could be accomplished by saying any- 
thing at that time, I should like to make 
a statement now. 

I voted for the bill. I am not sure I 
would vote for it this morning. I call to 
the attention of my colleagues the fact 
that I think the bill is one of the best, 
prime examples of what legislation 
should not be that the Congress of the 
United States has ever passed. 

In the first place, we are delegating to 
the Secretary of Agriculture powers 
which should not be delegated, and we 
are not even providing standards under 
which those powers shall be exercised. 
To top it all off, we are completely in- 
consistent in the matter. 

In addition to that, in subparagraph 
(b) we give the Secretary complete 
power to decide even that what the bill 
says in a very vague way are humane 
methods of slaughter, and therefore can 
be used, are not humane methods, if the 
Secretary decides he wants it that way. 

I rise this morning—and perhaps 
everyone wonders why I rise—only be- 
cause I think this is the worst kind of bill 
which could ever be drawn. Perhaps we 
will accomplish something along the gen- 
eral road, but I do not think we ever ac- 
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complish anything by passing such bad 
legislation drawn in such a crude way, 
even though the purposes we intend to 
accomplish are good. All that can hap- 
pen by this kind of legislation is that 
ultimately we will convey the rights and 
privileges of the American people out the 
window; we will forfeit the real respon- 
sibilities, and we will abdicate the rights 
which the Constitution gives the Senate 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, I desire to speak on an- 
other subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Colorado. 


OIL SHALE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have a 
short statement I should like to make, 
which will probably take a minute or a 
minute and a half more than 3 minutes. 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
make the statement at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Colorado may 
proceed. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, there is 
an aspect to the tense situation in the 
Middle East which deserves the immedi- 
ate and earnest consideration of the 
Congress. That is the question of oil. 

We think sometimes of the United 
States as an oil-rich Nation. Yet since 
1938 our exports have dropped 30 per- 
cent—from 500,000 barrels daily to 345,- 
000. In the same period our imports 
shot up 10 times—from 150,000 to 1,425,- 
000 barrels daily. 

We import only about 235,000 barrels 
daily from the Mid-East. But our allies 
in Western Europe import 1,800,000 bar- 
rels daily from the Mid-East. This is 
nearly three-fourths of all the Western 
European oil imports, and Western Eu- 
rope must depend primarily upon im- 
ports for its oil. 

Last year we produced 47 percent of 
the free world’s crude oil. The Middle 
East produced 23 percent. But, of the 
proved reserves for the future, only 13 
percent of these in the Free World are in 
the United States, and 72 percent are in 
the Middle East, according to figures of 
the American Petroleum Institute. 

In view of these and other statistics 
and in view of the grave situation in the 
Middle East, I do not believe we can 
afford to do anything but exert every 
effort to develop every possible source 
of power. This should include atomic 
energy, new uses for coal, even solar en- 
ergy. But, specifically, we should set 
ourselves ready to tap a great source of 
oil. 

I am talking of oil from what we call 
oil shale. This type of rock underlays 
a large portion of the area from the 
Appalachians to the Mississippi River. 
The largest known deposits, however, 
are in Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. 
In Colorado alone, there is oil shale which 
the United States Geological Survey esti- 
mates will yield 900 billion barrels of 
kerogen, the equivalent of crude oil. 
Total reserves are figured at 1.5 trillion 
barrels. In comparison, proved recover- 
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able reserves from petroleum at the end 
of 1956 were 30.4 billion barrels, and 
estimates of so-called ultimate reserves, 
which make allowance for probable tech- 
nological improvements, ranged from 140 
billion to 300 billion barrels. In other 
words, Colorado shale alone contains at 
least three times as much oil as that 
estimated in total United States pe- 
troleum reserves. And that does not take 
into consideration the reserves in the 
Appalachians or the reserves in our sister 
States of Utah and Wyoming. 

Through years of experiment, at least 
three different groups each have reached 
the conclusion that the production of oil 
from shale can be on a competitive basis 
with production from petroleum. They 
have done this through actual pilot- 
plant operations. These are: The Bu- 
reau of Mines, The Union Oil Company 
of California, and the Denver Re- 
search Institute, which organization 
worked for the Oil Shale Corp. When 
I say competitive, I mean just that. 
These groups, in doing their figuring, 
have assumed that oil from shale would 
enjoy the same depletion allowance now 
granted oil from petroleum. 

Legislation to grant this equality has 
been offered in the Senate by me and in 
the other body by my distinguished 
colleague from Colorado, Mr. WAYNE 
ASPINALL. These bills would grant the 
same 2712 percent depletion allowance to 
oil shale, coal, gilsonite, and other solid 
deposits when used as a source of liquid 
fuel. This proposal has the formal ap- 
proval of the Department of the Interior. 
I would like to quote just two paragraphs 
from the letter of Secretary Seaton to 
the chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee concerning my Senate Joint 
Resolution 92, which is virtually identi- 
cal to the former S. 3302, introduced 
by me: 

Enactment of the joint resolution will pro- 
vide the same tax treatment for similar 
physical products without regard to the 
physical operations necessary to produce 
those commodities, and would result in 
treating the production of shale oil and pe- 
troleum on an economically comparable basis 
for purposes of Federal income taxation, 
Equalization of the percentage depletion al- 
Towance for the two industries would reduce 
the disparity in their tax treatment under 
existing statutes. In our view, favorable 
action by the Congress on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 92 will, in all likelihood provide a 
strong inducement for the investment at 
this time of needed funds for research, engi- 
neering, and commercial plant construction, 
by making capital investment in aid of 
shale development more attractive, and 
thereby help to bring into being more 
promptly a shale-oil industry, with its po- 
tentially vast contribution to the energy 
supply of the Nation. 

It is our opinion, after taking into account 
relevant factors of national significance, that 
those who take the risk to establish a shale- 
oil industry should have their tax treatment 
equated, to the extent that it is possible, 
with the producers of petroleum and pe- 
troleum products. Not only will the Nation 
benefit from a new source of domestically 
produced liquid fuel, but in addition, if the 
industry is successful, the Federal 
will be enhanced because of additional tax 
revenues from this completely new industry. 
Therefore, we believe this legislation should 
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be enacted on the basis of fairness and be- 
cause of the urgent need for the develop- 
ment of this new industry. In coming to 
these conclusions we have been guided by 
the existence of percentage depletion allow- 
ance as an element of Federal tax policy. 


I might add, the Bureau of the Budget 
advised the Department of the Interior 
that it had no objection to the stand 
taken by that Department. 

There is one other matter which should 
be considered if we are to speed develop- 
ment of this great new industry. The 
administration policy is to encourage 
private development. Much of the oil 
shale in my own State is located on naval 
oil shale reserves. The Navy, according 
to an opinion of the Attorney General, 
has no statutory authority to lease either 
the plant facilities at Rifle, Colo., or the 
shale reserves to private industry. Leg- 
islation also has been introduced to fill 
this legal void. 

We should be remiss in our duty to 
our Nation if we were to adjourn in haste 
without doing everything possible to pre- 
pare to tap this rich, new source of fuel. 


TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR 1959, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 672, to amend a joint 
resolution making temporary appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1959. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 672) amending a joint resolution 
making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1959, and for other pur- 
poses, which was read twice by its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 672) amending a joint 
resolution making temporary appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1959, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
resolution merely provides for the month 
of August for those agencies and de- 
partments with respect to which the 
Appropriation Act has not been signed 
into law. It is an extension of the con- 
tinuing resolution for 1 additional 
month from July 31 to August 31. It 
is a routine resolution, and is worded 
exactly as it was worded last year and 
last month. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 672) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


LT. GEN. JAMES M. GAVIN 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President in 
the early spring of 1924 an Irish orphan, 
James M. Gavin, enlisted as a private 
in the United States Army. 

Thirty-four years later Lt. Gen. James 
Gavin gave up his Army career because 
he felt he could better serve his country 
outside of the service. 
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Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record some remarks General Gavin 
made before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee the last time he testified be- 
fore that committee. 

As Senators read these remarks, they 
should bear in mind how far and high 
this young citizen had come from that 
orphanage in Brooklyn, through the 
mines of Pennsylvania, to combat rec- 
ord equal to that of any American who 
ever lived. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


There was some remark entered into the 
record about tucking one’s tail between one's 
legs and running up a white flag. 

Well, I have had hundreds of letters and 
telegrams from veterans, and they all start 
out with a feeling of regret about what I am 
doing; and then all come around to saying 
we are confident you are doing what you 
consider the right—and it is clear to me 
they understand what I am trying to do. 

Let me say we are brought up to do things 
a certain way, this Army that you have 
created. And I am a product of it. 

As a matter of fact, I came to it, a week 
after my 17th birthday. I went to West 
Point. I worked very hard. 

I was taught things to do there and left 
there, and went out to apply them. 

When World War II came I was an in- 
structor, teaching what I had learned; and 
for war it is to seek danger, because there 
is where the decision is made. 

And I went out to try to do it, volunteering 
for the parachute troops. I was a fortunate 
man, in that I was allowed to take in the 
first big assault. 

I took 3,000 troopers into Sicily, and left 
a lot of them there. 

One or two of them who were with me sent 
telegrams during the last couple of days. 

Well, I was shot at, the range of the length 
of this table, by small arms; but I survived. 
Then I went back in at Salerno, a parachute 
operation. That was easy, up to the Vol- 
turno. 

Then I went up to London to advise Gen- 
eral Eisenhower as an airborne adviser, and 
we planned the Normandy operation. 

I asked to go back to my outfit, and took 
them in at the Normandy invasion, about 
6,000 paratroopers. 

Our officer losses there were about 65 per- 
cent. 

That is where the danger was, that is where 
the decisions were made, and that is where 
I was brought up to go. 

I had an aide killed there. My other aide 
was wounded. He is now out at Moorhead, 
Minn., practicing law. 

We were 33 days in Normandy, with tre- 
mendous losses. 

Then I took a division by parachute deep 
behind the German lines into Holland. 

I was shot at during that operation with a 
man who is now a preacher down in Ken- 
tucky. A Nazi machine gunner was just the 
length of this table. We just walked in and 
traded opportunity, and we won. I merely 
point this out because one goes to the point 
of danger, because that is where decisions 
are made; and we have been brought up to 
do this. 

From there we went to the Battle of the 
Bulge, and I had another aide wounded there, 
his leg shot off on a frosty Belgium road. 

Another aide with me was also wounded 
then—but we went through that bulge. It 
was tough. 

We went on to the end of the war and I 
think went into Berlin with one of the fin- 
est instruments ever developed by our coun- 
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We were ready to fight anybody, including 
the Russians—and we made it apparent to 
the Russians. 

As General Clay can tell you, nobody 
pushed us around in Berlin. 

Well, we came on back, and that indeed 
ended that. Then we had the promise of 
peace, and I have been trained in peace, 
above all, to be honest, to be cooperative with 
my fellow servicemen, and to obey my civilian 
superiors. 

I tried to do this, but when the time comes 
clearly that I cannot obey, or cannot be hon- 
est, I have no choice, gentlemen. I am not 
brought up to do otherwise; and this is the 
problem I am now faced with. 

Iam not angry with any one. I don’t want 
promotion. I want to be honest with myself. 
I want to serve my country the way I have 
been brought up, to walk into danger. That 
is why I am here. 

I asked to go to this committee because, I 
thought, there is where decisions are going 
to be made to affect the security of this 
country. I am here for that reason. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, at 
the end of this statement, the room was 
very quiet for some time. 

That is the kind of person who can 
come out of the melting pot of this, the 
greatest country in the world. 

Now General Gavin has written a book, 
which bears out the apprehensions of so 
many of us, apprehensions often created 
because the facts given the American 
people so often did not conform to the 
facts given the Senate Armed Services 
Committee in secret session. 

As reported in the press this morning, 
the reaction of the former Secretary of 
Defense, Charles E. Wilson, to General 
Gavin's book was: ‘‘Gavin is just another 
overly inflated Army officer with an exag- 
gerated regard for his ability. He is just 
trying to sell his book.” 

This estimate should surprise no one, 
although Mr. Wilson should not judge 
others by himself. Everything in his life 
was built to sell. 


RETIREMENT OF ERNEST S. GRIF- 
FITH, DIRECTOR OF THE LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFERENCE SERVICE IN THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a few words at this 
time about a gentleman to whom this 
body is much in debt. Ernest S. Griffith, 
the Director of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, will 
retire from his post this autumn. Mr. 
Griffith was appointed to this position in 
1940 by the then Librarian of Congress, 
Archibald MacLeish, my law school 
confrere, to preside over that admirable 
service, and for 18 years he has developed 
and fostered it. 

His career has been one of a wide 
variety of interesting and useful ventures 
in scholarship and teaching, and his con- 
tributions to these fields have been sig- 
nificant. 

A Rhodes scholar and a doctor of 
philosophy, he has taught government 
and related social sciences at Princeton, 
Harvard, Syracuse, Swarthmore, and the 
American University Graduate School, 
of which he was the dean. His written 
works in these fields have greatly swelled 
the audience which has profited from 
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his remarkably sound and imaginative 
treatment of a wide range of subjects. 
These have included such divergent 
themes as the Changing Pattern of 
Public Policy Formation, the Crisis in 
Taxation, and Primitive Areas in Great 
Britain. 

It might well be said that his most 
important educational assignment, how- 
ever, has been as Director of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service where his pupils 
have been the Members of the Congress 
of the United States. Under his leader- 
ship, this institution has done more and 
more to solve the legislator’s dilemma of 
how to study a complex issue when time 
is short. 

It is a splendid thing to have a large 
group of highly trained scholars, able to 
compile studies of complex questions, 
who are ready to assist us in our legisla- 
tive responsibilities. It is a splendid 
thing, also, to know that each piece of 
work which we receive from that or- 
ganization bears the stamp of approval 
of a man whose talents have been so 
widely recognized in the world of ideas: 
And it would be a mistake to allow the 
speed and efficiency with which the Serv- 
ice carries out its assignments to cause 
us to forget the tremendous intellectual 
effort which is necessary to give such 
results. 

These excellent results must in large 
part be atttributed to the efforts of the 
Service’s director, Ernest Griffith. More 
broadly, much of what is admirable in 
the legislative accomplishments of the 
Congress during the years which he has 
served as its head, may be credited in 
part to him. 

I think it is important that all of us 
remember that the achievements of this 
body are in part the work of those who 
put the bills before the Congress and 
plan their enactment. But they are 
partly also the work of those whose 
thought and analysis contribute to each 
Member's thinking. Ernest Griffith has 
certainly done a great service for the 
Congress and for the Nation by provid- 
ing the firm background upon which 
many of our soundest laws have been 
drawn, 

I may add that in the Appropriations 
Subcommittee meeting dealing with the 
legislative appropriation bill, when Mr. 
Griffith came before us this year we each 
took the opportunity to say “Thank 
you,” and to wish him well in his new 
position. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Massachusetts may be permitted 
to yield to me for a few remarks re- 
garding Mr. Griffith. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
MANSFIELD in the chair), 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to commend 
the able Senator from Massachusetts for 
bringing up the subject of the retire- 
ment of Dr. Ernest Griffith, of the Leg- 
islative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress. I approve everything the 
“pense from Massachusetts said about 


I remember that many years ago there 
was only a very small staff engaged in 
the Legislative Reference work. That 


(Mr. 
Without ob- 
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Service was not utilized by Members of 
Congress to any great extent. It was 
largely because of the initiative and 
work of Dr. Griffith in showing Mem- 
bers of Congress what a valuable asset 
that Service could be to both Houses of 
Congress and to every Member of Con- 
gress, that the program was expanded. 

I recall that when I was a Member of 
the House of Representatives a small 
delegation appeared before the House 
Appropriations Committee and urged the 
extension of the Legislative Reference 
Service, which Dr. Griffith headed. Over 
the years we have had no more valuable 
source of information and assistance in 
obtaining the facts which we need in 
connection with our legislative work 
than that part of the Library of Con- 
gress under the direction of Dr. Griffith. 

I regret to see him reach the retire- 
ment age. I am grateful to him for the 
excellent work he has done, and I join 
all those who work with him in wishing 
him a great happiness, continuing good 
health, and years of success in the re- 
tirement he has so well earned. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I am glad the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama agrees with what I said, 
and I heartily thank him for what he 
has added. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE THOMAS 
GOODE JONES 


Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, one 
of the most distinguished judges in the 
State of Alabama is Judge Walter Jones, 
of Montgomery, Ala., a circuit judge. 
He is the son of a most distinguished 
father, who at one time was Governor of 
Alabama. I refer to Hon. Thomas 
Goode Jones. 

On July 18, 1958, Hon. Charles S. 
Rhyne, president of the American Bar 
Association, was in Montgomery, Ala., 
to lay a wreath on the grave of Thomas 
Goode Jones, of Montgomery, Ala., au- 
thor of the first Lawyers’ Code of Ethics. 

It was in 1887 that Hon. Thomas 
Goode Jones drew up a code of ethics 
for the lawyers of Alabama. I under- 
stand that this code, of which Mr. Jones 
was the author, was the first lawyers’ 
code of ethics ever adopted. At Seattle, 
Wash., on August 27, 1908, several years 
later, the American Bar Association 
adopted its Canons of Professional 
Ethics, and the Alabama Lawyers’ Code 
served as the foundation for the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s Canons of Pro- 
fessional Ethics. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks of Hon. Charles S. Rhyne on the 
occasion of laying a wreath on the grave 
of Thomas Goode Jones be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THOMAS GOODE JONES 
(Remarks of the Honorable Charles S, 

Rhyne, president of the American Bar 

Association, on the occasion, July 18, 1958, 

of laying a wreath on the grave of Thomas 

Goode Jones, author of the first lawyers’ 
_ Code of Ethics, Montgomery) 

The pleasure and honor which come to 
me as the representative of the American 
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Bar Association on this occasion is of a 
dual nature. Judge Walter Jones, the son 
of the outstanding American to whom we 
are about to pay tribute, is a longtime 
personal friend of mine, and through the 
years I have found him to be conclusive 
proof that the blood of true greatness runs 
deep. For certainly Judge Jones, in keep- 
ing with the rich and noble heritage of his 
illustrious father, has carved for himself a 
special niche in the State and in the hearts 
of its people as a devoted public servant, a 
great jurist, an outstanding attorney, and 
an unyielding advocate for the cause of 
justice. His lifetime record of accomplish- 
ments and activities is known and respected 
by lawyers and laymen alike, not only in 
this area, but throughout the Nation. 

The Honorable Thomas Goode Jones 
needs no commendation from any man, for 
his name and his brilliant record and 
achievements are the finest possible tribute 
to the man himself. Truly he was among 
the small body of history-making figures 
who seem to arise in each era of crises, 
destined to mold the minds of men, to chart 
the course of history and to provide the 
rock-like example of leadership that enables 
men to find a better way of life. Through- 
out every phase of his existence, these marks 
of greatness typified the man that was 
Thomas Goode Jones. 

As a soldier in the War Between the 
States, he entered the service of the Con- 
federacy as a private at the age of 17. Four 
hard but glory-spanned years later, on April 
9, 1855, Gen, Robert E. Lee sent a flag of 
truce to General Grant; the bearer—21- 
year-old Maj. Thomas Goode Jones. His 
greatness had begun to grow. 

During the black years of the reconstruc- 
tion, the leadership of Thomas Goode Jones 
was a shining beacon, lifting the spirits of 
his people and ever reminding those around 
him that theirs was a proud heritage, and 
that to shirk the duty and responsibility 
which the new way of life thrust upon 
them was beneath the men of the South. 

He served his people long, well and true. 
First as city councilman in Montgomery; 
then in the State legislature as speaker of 
the house of representatives; then his pro- 
fession as president of the State Bar Asso- 
ciation and author of the Alabama Lawyers’ 
Code of Ethics, the first adopted in the 
United States; next at the age of 46 as Goy- 
ernor of this great State; then as a member 
of the Alabama constitutional convention; 
and finally concluding his dedicated and 
distinguished record as the Honorable Thomas 
Goode Jones, judge of the District Court of 
the United States, Northern and Middle 
Districts of Alabama. Of this final service 
an associate on the Federal bench, Judge 
William I. Grubb, said: “He was one of the 
ablest lawyers and judges, and one of the 
purest and most lovable men whom it has 
been my good fortune to be associated with 
in any of the relations of life.” The noble 
conception of the office of attorney as set 
forth by Governor Jones in his draft of the 
Code of Ethics 71 years ago keeps us ever 
aware of the responsibility of our profession 
to preserve liberty under law through in- 
tegrity of bench and bar, 

And, so, on behalf of the American Bar 
Association, I lay this wreath upon the. grave 
of Thomas Goode Jones—soldier, lawyer, 
statesman, jurist and author—in every en- 
deavor one of history’s noblest figures. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Recorp the code of ethics of the 
Alabama State Bar Association, adopted 
December 14, 1887, which served as the 
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bedrock of the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s Canons of Professional Ethics. 

There being no objection, the code 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CODE or Erxuics, ALABAMA STATE Bar 
ASSOCIATION, DECEMBER 14, 1887 
PREAMBLE 
The purity and efficiency of judicial ad- 
ministration, which, under our system, is 
largely Government itself, depend as much 
upon the character, conduct, and demeanor 
of attorneys in this great trust, as upon the 
fidelity and learning of courts or the honesty 

and intelligence of juries. 

HIGH MORAL PRINCIPLE ONLY SAFE GUIDE 

“There is, perhaps, no profession after that 
of the sacred ministry, in which a high- 
toned morality is more imperatively neces- 
sary than that of the law. There is cer- 
tainly, without any exception, no profession 
in which so many temptations beset the 
path to swerve from the lines of strict in- 
tegrity; in which so many delicate and diffi- 
cult questions of duty are constantly aris- 
ing. There are pitfalls and mantraps at 
every step, and the mere youth, at the very 
outset of his career needs often the pru- 
dence and self-denial, as well as the moral 
courage, which belongs commonly to riper 
years. High moral principle is his only safe 
guide; the only torch to light his way amidst 
darkness and obstruction.’—Sharswood. 

A SUMMARY OF THE DUTIES OF ATTORNEYS 

A comprehensive summary of the duties 
specifically enjoined by law upon attorneys, 
which they are sworn “not to violate,” is 
found in section 791 of the Code of Alabama. 

These duties are: 

“1. To support the constitution and laws 
of this State and the United States. 


“2. To maintain the respect due to courts 
of justice and judicial. officers. 

“3. To employ, for the purpose of main- 
taining the causes confided to them, such 
means only as are consistent with truth, and 
never seek to mislead the judges by any 
artifice or false statement of the law. 

“4. To maintain inviolate the confidence 
and, at every peril to themselves, to preserve 
the secrets of their clients. 

“5. To abstain from all offensive person- 
alties, and to advance no fact prejudicial to 
the honor or reputation of a party or witness, 
unless required by the justice of the cause 
with which they are charged. 

“6. To encourage neither the commence- 
ment nor continuance of an action or pro- 
ceeding from any motive of passion or 
interest. 

“7. Never to reject, for any consideration 
personal to themselves, the cause of the de- 
fenseless and oppressed.” 

NO SET RULE FOR EVERY CASE 

No rule will determine an attorney's duty 
in the varying phases of every case. What is 
right and proper must, in the absence of stat- 
utory rules and an authoritative code, be 
ascertained in view of the peculiar facts, in 
the light of conscience, and the conduct of 
honorable and distinguished attorneys in 
similar cases, and by an analogy to the duties 
enjoined by statute, and the rules of good 
neighborhood. 


+The Alabama Code of Ethics was written 
by Thomas Goode Jones (1844-1914), Mont- 
gomery, who served his State as Speaker of 
the House, Governor of Alabama, Member 
of Constitutional Convention 1901, and 
United States District Judge, Middle and 
Northern Districts of Alabama, 1901-1914. 
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The following general rules are adopted by 
the Alabama State Bar Association for the 
guidance of its members: 


DUTY OF ATTORNEYS TO COURTS AND JUDICIAL 
OFFICERS 


1. The respect enjoined by law for courts 
and judicial officers is exacted for the sake 
of the office, and not for the individual who 
administers it. Bad opinion of the incum- 
bent, however well founded, cannot excuse 
the withholding of the respect due the office, 
while administering its functions. 


CRITICISM OF JUDICIAL CONDUCT 


2. The proprieties of the judicial station, 
in a great measure, disable the judge from 
defending himself against strictures upon 
his official conduct. For this reason, and be- 
cause such criticisms tend to impair public 
confidence in the administration of justice, 
attorneys should, as a rule, refrain from pub- 
lished criticism of judicial conduct, espe- 
cially in reference to causes in which they 
have been of counsel, otherwise than in 
courts of review, or when the conduct of a 
judge is necessarily involved in determining 
his removal from or continuance in office. 

AVOID UNUSUAL HOSPITALITY TO JUDGES 

3. Marked attention and unusual hospi- 
tality to a Judge, when the relations of the 
parties are such that they would not 
otherwise be extended, subject both judge 
and attorneys to misconstruction, and 
should be sedulously avoided. A self-re- 
Specting independence in the discharge of 
the attorney's duties, which at the same 
time does not withhold the courtesy and re- 
spect due the judge's station, is the only 
just foundation for cordial personal and 
Official relations between bench and bar, All 
attempts by means beyond these to gain 
special personal consideration and favor of 
a judge are disreputable. 


SUPPORT COURTS AND JUDGES IN ALL PROPER . 
Ways 

4. Courts and judicial officers, in their 
rightful exercise of their functions, should 
always receive the support and counte- 
nance of attorneys against unjust criticism 
and popular clamor; and it is an attorney’s 
duty to give them his moral support in all 
proper ways, and particularly by setting a 
good example in his own person of obedience 
to law. 


CANDOR AND FAIRNESS SHOULD CHARACTERIZE 
ATTORNEY 

5. The utmost candor and fairness should 
characterize the dealings of attorneys with 
the courts and with each other. Knowingly 
citing as authority an overruled case, or 
treating a repealed statute as in existence; 
knowingly misquoting the language of a 
decision or textbook; knowingly misquoting 
the contents of a paper, the testimony of a 
witness, or the language or argument of op- 
posite counsel; offering evidence which is 
known the court must reject as illegal, to 
get it before the jury, under guise of arguing 
its admissibility, and all kindred practices, 
are deceits and evasions unworthy of attor- 
neys. 

Purposely concealing or withholding in 
the opening argument, positions intended 
finally to be relied on, in order that oppo- 
site council may not discuss them, is unpro- 
fessional. Courts and juries look with 
disfavor on such practices, and are quick 
to suspect the weakness of the cause which 
has need to resort to them. 

In the argument of demurrers, admission 
of evidence, and other questions of law, 
counsel should carefully refrain from “side- 
bar” remarks and sparring discourse, to in- 
fluence the jury or bystanders. Personal 
colloquies between counsel tend to delay, 
and promote unseemly wrangling, and ought 
to be discouraged. 
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ATTORNEYS SHOULD BE PUNCTUAL 


6. Attorneys owe it to the courts and the 
public whose business the courts transact, 
as well as their own clients, to be punctual 
in attendance on their causes; and when- 
ever an attorney is late he should apologize 
or explain his absence. 

DISPLAY OF TEMPER SHOULD BE AVOIDED 

7. One side must always lose the cause; 
and it is not wise, or respectful to the 
court, for attorneys to display temper be- 
cause of an adverse ruling. 


DUTY OF ATTORNEYS TO EACH OTHER, TO 
CLIENTS, AND THE PUBLIC 
Uphold honor of profession 

8. An attorney should strive, at all times, 
to uphold the honor, maintain the dignity, 
and promote the usefulness of the profes- 
sion; for it is so interwoven with the ad- 
ministration of justice, that whatever re- 
dounds to the good of one advances the 
other; and the attorney thus discharges, not 
merely an obligation to his brothers, but a 
high duty to the State and his fellow man. 


Prejudice should not be stirred up 


9. An attorney should not speak slight- 
ingly or disparagingly of his profession, or 
pander in any way to unjust popular preju- 
dices against it; and he should scrupulously 
refrain at all times, and in all relations of 
life, from availing himself of any prejudice 
or popular misconception against lawyers, 
in order to carry a point against a brother 
attorney. 

Duties to be performed within limits of law 

10. Nothing has been more potential in 
creating and pandering to popular preju- 
dice against lawyers as a class, and in with- 
holding from. the profession the full meas- 
ure of public esteem and confidence which 
belong to the proper discharge of its duties, 
than the false claim, often set up by the 
unscrupulous in defense of questionable 
transactions, that it is an attorney's duty 
to do everything to succeed in his client’s 
cause. 

An attorney owes entire devotion to the 
interest of his client, warm zeal in the 
maintenance and defense of his cause, and 
the exertion of the utmost skill and ability, 
to the end that nothing may be taken or 
withheld from him, save by the rules of law, 
legally applied. No sacrifice or peril, even 
to loss of life itself, can absolve from the 
fearless discharge of this duty. Neverthe- 
less, it is steadfastly to be borne in mind 
that the great trust is to be performed 
within and not without the bounds of the 
law which creates it. The attorney’s office 
does not destroy the man’s accountability 
to the Creator, or loosen the duty of obedi- 
ence to law, and the obligation to his neigh- 
bor; and it does not permit, much less de- 
mand, violation of law, or any manner of 
fraud or chicanery, for the client’s sake. 

Fearlessly expose unprofessional conduct 

11. Attorneys should fearlessly expose be- 
fore the proper tribunals corrupt or dishon- 
est conduct in the profession; and there 
should never be any hesitancy in accepting 
employment against an attorney who has 
wronged his client. 

Defense and prosecution of criminal cases 

12. An attorney appearing or continuing 
as private counsel in the prosecution for a 
crime of which he believes the accused in- 
nocent, forswears himself. The State’s at- 
torney is criminal, if he presses for a con- 
viction, when upon the evidence he believes 
the prisoner innocent. If the evidence is 
not plain enough to. justify a nol. pros., a 
public prosecutor should submit the case, 
with such comments as are pertinent, ac- 
companied by a candid statement of his own 
doubts. 
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Present such defenses as law of land permits 

13. An attorney cannot reject the defense 
of a person accused of a criminal offense, 
because he knows or believes him guilty. 
It is his duty by all fair and honorable 
means to present such defenses as the law 
of the land permits; to the end that no one 
may be deprived of life or liberty, but by 
due process of law. 

Must not be a party to oppression 

14. An attorney must decline in a civil 
cause to conduct a prosecution, when satis- 
fied that the purpose is merely to harass or 
injure the opposite party, or to work op- 
pression and wrong. 


No private argument to judge 
15. It is bad practice for an attorney to 


communicate or argue privately with the 
judge as to the merits of his cause, 
Newspaper advertising 

16. Newspaper advertisements, circulars 
and business cards, tending professional 
services to the general public, are proper; 
but special solicitation of particular indi- 
viduals to become clients ought to be 
avoided. Indirect advertisement for busi- 
ness, by furnishing or inspiring editorials 
or press notices, regarding causes in which 
the attorney takes part, the manner in which 
they were conducted, the importance of his 
positions, the magnitude of the interests 
involved, and all other like self-laudation, 
is of evil tendency and wholly unprofes- 
sional. 


Avoid newspaper discussion of legal matters 
17. Newspaper publications by an attorney 
as to the merits of pending or anticipated 
litigation, call forth discussion and reply 
from the opposite party, tend to prevent a 
fair trial in the courts, and otherwise preju- 
dice the due administration of justice. It 
Tequires a strong case to justify such pub- 
lications; and when proper, it is unpro- 
fessional to make them anonymously. 


Better for attorney not to be a witness 

18. When an attorney is a witness for his 
client except as to formal matters such as 
the attestation or custody of an instrument 
and the like, he should leave the trial of 
the case to other counsel. Except when es- 
sential to the ends of justice, an attorney 
should scrupulously avoid testifying in court 
in behalf of his client, as to any matter. 

Avoid assertion of belief as to justice of 

client’s case 

19. The same reasons which make it im- 
proper in general for an attorney to testify 
for his client apply with greater force to as- 
sertions, sometimes made by counsel in ar- 
gument, of personal belief of the client's 
innocence or the justice of his cause. If such 
assertions are habitually made they lose all 
force and subject the attorney to falsehoods; 
while the failure to make them in particular 
cases will often be esteemed a tacit admis- 
sion of belief of the client’s guilt, or the 
weakness of his cause. 

Disreputable to stir up litigation 

20. It is indecent to hunt up defects in 
titles and the like and inform thereof, in 
order to be employed to bring suit, or to seek 
out a person supposed to have a cause of 
action, and endeavor to get a fee to litigate 
about it. Except where ties of blood, rela- 
tionship, or trust make it an attorney’s duty, 
it is unprofessional to volunteer advice to 
bring a lawsuit. Stirring up strife and liti- 
gation is forbidden by law, and disreputable 
in morals. 

Confidences between client and attorney 

21. Communications and confidence be- 
tween client and attorney are the property 
and secrets of the client, and cannot be di- 
vulged, except at his instance; even the 
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death of the client does not absolve the at- 
torney from his obligation of secrecy. 


Secrets of client not to be divulged 


22. The duty not to divulge the secrets of 
clients extends further than mere silence by 
the attorney, and forbids accepting retainers 
or employment afterward from others involv- 
ing the client’s interests in the matters about 
which the confidence was reposed. When the 
secrets or confidence of a former client may 
be availed of or be material, in a subsequent 
suit, as the basis of any judgment which may 
injuriously affect his rights, the attorney 
cannot appear in such case without the con- 
sent of his former client. 


Attorney not to attack instruments drawn 
by himself 


23. An attorney can never attack an in- 
strument or paper drawn by him for any 
infirmity apparent on its face, nor for any 
other cause where confidence has been re- 
posed as to the facts concerning it. Where 
the attorney acted as a mere conveyancer, 
and was not consulted as to the facts, and, 
unknown to him, the transaction amounted 
to a violation of the criminal laws, he may 
assail it on that ground, in suits between 
third persons, or between parties to the in- 
strument and strangers. 


Personal services before bodies other than 
courts 


24. An attorney openly, and in his true 
character, may render purely professional 
services before committees, regarding pro- 
posed legislation, and in advocacy of claims 
before departments of the Government, upon 
the same principles of ethics which justify 
his appearance before the courts; but it is 
immoral and illegal for an attorney so en- 
gaged to conceal his attorneyship, or to em- 
ploy secret personal solicitations, or to use 
means other than those addressed to the 
reason and understanding, to infiuence 
action, 


Attorney not to represent conflicting 
interests 


25. An attorney can never represent con- 
flicting interests in the same suit or trans- 
action, except by express consent of all so 
concerned, with full knowledge of the facts. 
Even then, such a position is embarrassing, 
and ought to be avoided. An attorney rep- 
resents conflicting interests, within the 
meaning of this rule, when it is his duty, 
in behalf of one of his clients, to contend 
for that which duty to other clients in the 
transaction requires him to oppose. 
Reputation of a “rough tongue” not desirable 

26. “It is not a desirable professional 
reputation to live and die with—that of a 
rough tongue, which makes a man to be 
sought out and retained to gratify the 
malevolent feeling of a suitor, in hearing the 
other side well lashed and villified.’’ 

Client is not the keeper of the attorney's 
conscience 

27. An attorney is under no obligation to 
minister to the malevolence or prejudices 
of a client in the trial or conduct of a cause. 
The client cannot be made the keeper of the 
attorney’s conscience in professional mat- 
ters. He cannot demand as of right that 
his attorney shall abuse the opposite. 


Iil-feeling of clients not to be entertained by 
lawyers 
28. Clients, and not their attorneys, are the 
litigants; and whatever may be the ill-feel- 
ing existing between clients, it is unprofes- 
sional for attorneys to partake of it in their 
conduct and demeanor to each other, or to 
suitors in the case. 
Personalities in argument should be avoided 
29. In the conduct of litigation and the 
trial of causes the attorneys should try the 
merits of the cause, and not try each other. 
It is not proper to allude to, or comment 
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upon, the personal history, or mental or phys- 
ical peculiarities or idiosyncrasies of op- 
posite counsel. Personalities should always 
be avoided, and the utmost courtesy always 
extended to an honorable opponent. 


Attorney controls incidents of trial 


30. As to the incidental matters pending 
the trial, not affecting the merits of the 
cause, or working substantial prejudice to the 
rights of the client, such as forcing the op- 
posite attorney to trial when he is under 
affliction or bereavement; forcing the trial 
on a particular day to the serious injury of 
the opposite attorney, when no harm will 
result from a trial at a different time; the 
time allowed for signing a bill of exceptions, 
crossing interrogatories, and the like; the 
attorney must be allowed to judge. No client 
has a right to demand that his attorney shall 
be illiberal in such matters, or that he would 
do anything therein repugnant to his own 
sense of honor and propriety; and if such a 
course is insisted on the attorney should re- 
tire from the cause. 

Giving preference as to retainer 

31. Where an attorney has more than one 
regular client, the oldest client, in the ab- 
sence of some agreement, should have the 
preference of retaining the attorney, as 
against his other clients in litigation be- 
tween them. 


Assurances of success to client not to be 
made 

$2. The miscarriages to which justice is 
subject, and the uncertainty of predicting re- 
sults, admonish attorneys to beware of bold 
and confident assurances to clients, especially 
where the employment depends upon the as- 
surance, and the case is not plain. 


Promptness and punctually 

33. Prompt preparation for trial, punctual- 
ity in answering letters and keeping en- 
gagements, are due from an attorney to his 
client, and do much to strengthen their con- 
fidence and friendship. 

Things attorney should disclose to client 

34. An attorney is in honor bound to dis- 
close to the client at the time of retainer, 
all the circumstances of his controversy, 
which might justly influence the client in the 
selection of his attorney. He must decline 
to appear in any cause where his obligation 
or relations to the opposite parties will 
hinder or seriously embarrass the full and 
fearless discharge of all his duties. 


Client should have attorney's candid opinion 

35. An attorney should endeavor to obtain 
full knowledge of his client’s cause before 
advising him, and is bound to give him a 
candid opinion of the merits and probable 
result of his case. When the controversy 
will admit of it he ought to seek to adjust 
it without litigation, if practicable. 

Evidence as to agreements with client 

36. Where an attorney, during the exist- 
ence of the relation, has lawfully made an 
agreement which binds his client, he can- 
not honorably refuse to give the opposite 
party evidence of the agreement, because of 
his subsequent discharge or instructions to 
that effect by his former client. 

Client’s money a sacred fund 

37. Money or other trust property coming 
into the possession of the attorney, should be 
promptly reported, and never commingled 
with his private property .or used by him, 
except with the client’s knowledge and con- 
sent. 


Attorney not to borrow from client 
38. Attorneys should, as far as possible, 
avoid becoming either borrowers or creditors 
of their client; and they ought scrupulously 
to refrain from bargaining about the subject 
matter of the litigation, so long as the rela- 
tion of attorney and client continue. 
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Offer of client to furnish additional counsel 


39. Natural solicitude of clients often 
prompts them to offer assistance of addi- 
tional counsel. This should not be met, as 
it sometimes is, as evidence of want of con- 
fidence; but after ad frankly with the 
client, it should be left to his determination. 


Better to reduce important agreements to 
writing 


40. Important agreements affecting the 
rights of clients should, as far as possible, be 
reduced to writing; but it is dishonorable to 
avoid performance of an agreement fairly 
made, because not reduced to writing as re- 
quired by rules of court. 

Known customs of bar to be followed 


41. An attorney should not ignore known 
customs or practice of the bar of a particular 
court, even when the law permits, without 
giving opposing counsel timely notice. 

Notify client of proposed compromises 

42. An attorney should not attempt to 


compromise with the opposite party, with- 
out notifying his client, if practicable. 


Rule when counsel differ as to vital matters 


43. Where attorneys jointly associate in a 
cause cannot agree as to any matter vital 
to the interest of their client, the course to 
be pursued should be left to his determina- 
tion. The client's decision should be cheer- 
fully acquiesced in, unless the nature of the 
difference makes it impracticable for the at- 
torney to cooperate heartily and effectively; 
in which event, it is his duty to be asked to 
be discharged. 

Duty of attorney coming into a case 


44. An attorney coming into a cause in 
which others are employed, should give no- 
tice as soon as practicable and ask for con- 
ference, and if the association is objection- 
able to the attorney already in the cause, 
the other attorney should decline to take 
part, unless the first attorney is relieved. 


No discussion of merits of cause with 
opposite party 
45. An attorney ought not to engage in 
discussion or arguments about the merits 
of the case with the opposite party, without 
notice to his attorney. 


Better to agree on fee in advance 


46. Satisfactory relations between attor- 
ney and client are best preserved by a frank 
and explicit understanding at the outset, as 
to the amount of the attorney's compensa- 
tion; and, where it is possible, this should 
always be agreed on in advance. 


Suing a client jor a fee 


47. In general, it is better to yield some- 
thing to a client’s dissatisfaction at the 
amount of the fee, though the sum be rea- 
sonable, than to engage in a lawsuit to jus- 
tify it, which ought always to be avoided, 
except as a last resort to prevent imposition 
or fraud. 


Value of attorney’s services not to be 
overestimated 


48. Men, as a rule, overestimate rather 
than undervalue the worth of their services, 
and attorneys in fixing their fees should 
avoid charges which unduly magnify the 
value of their advice and services, as well 
as those which practically belittle them. 
A client's ability to pay can never justify 
a charge for more than the service is worth; 
though his poverty may require a less charge 
in many instances, and sometimes none at 
all. 

A regular client may be charged less 

49. An attorney may charge a regular 
client, who entrusts him with all his busi- 
ness, less for a particular service than he 
would charge a casual client for like serv- 
ices. The element of uncertainty of com- 
pensation where a contingent fee is agreed 
on, justifies higher charges than where com- 
pensation is assured. 
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Matters to be considered in fixing fees 


50. In fixing fees the following elements 
should be considered: 

1. The time and labor required, the nov- 
elty and difficulty of the questions involved, 
and the skill requisite to properly conduct 
the cause. 

2. Whether the particular case will debar 
the attorney's appearance for others in cases 
likely to arise out of the transaction, and in 
which there is a reasonable expectation that 
the attorney would otherwise be employed; 
and herein of the loss of other business while 
employed in the particular case, and the 
antagonism with other clients growing out 
of the employment. 

3. The customary charges of the bar for 
similar services. 

4. The real amount involved and the 
benefit resulting from the services. 

5. Whether the compensation was con- 
tingent or assured. 

6. Is the client a regular one, retaining 
the attorney in all his business? No one of 
these considerations is in itself controlling. 
They are mere guides in ascertaining what 
the service was really worth; and in fixing 
the amount it should never be forgotten 
that the profession is a branch of the ad- 
ministration of justice and not a mere 
money-getting trade. 


Contingent fees 


51. Contingent fees may be contracted for; 
but they lead to many abuses, and certain 
compensation is to be preferred. 


Services to family of a deceased lawyer 


52. Casual and slight services should be 
rendered without charge by one attorney to 
another in his personal cause; but when the 
service goes beyond this an attorney may be 
charged as other clients. Ordinary advice 
and services to the family of a deceased at- 
torney should be rendered without charge 
in most instances; and where the circum- 
stances make it proper to charge, the fees 
should generally be less than in case of other 
clients. 


Treat witnesses and parties fairly 


53. Witnesses and suitors should be 
treated with fairness and kindness. When 
essential to the ends of justness to arraign 
their conduct or testimony, it should be 
done without vilification or unnecessary 
harshness. Fierceness of manner and un- 
civil behavior can add nothing to the truth- 
ful dissection of a false witness’ testimony, 
and often rob deserved strictures of proper 
weight. 


Duty of court to attend to comfort of 
jurors 


54. It is the duty of the court and its of- 
cers to provide for the comfort of jurors. 
Displaying special concern for their comfort, 
and volunteering to ask favors for them, 
while they are present—such as frequent 
motions to adjourn trials, or take recess, 
solely on the ground of the jury's fatigue, 
or hunger, and uncomfortableness of their 
seats, or the courtroom, and the like—should 
be avoided. Such intervention of attorneys, 
when proper, ought to be had privately with 
the court; whereby there will be no appear- 
ance of fawning upon the jury, nor grounds 
for ill feeling of the jury toward the court 
or opposite counsel, if such requests are 
denied. For like reasons, one attorney 
should never ask another in the presence of 
the jury, to consent to its discharge or dis- 
persion; and when such a request is made 
by the court, the attorneys, without indi- 
cating their preference, should ask to be 
heard after the jury withdraws. 

No private conversations with jurors 

55. An attorney ought never to converse 
privately with jurors about the case; and 
must avoid all unnecessary communication, 
even as to matters foreign to the cause, 
both before and during the trial. Any other 
course, no matter how blameless the attor- 
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ney’s motives, gives color to the imputing 
evil designs, and often leads to scandal in 
the administration of justice. 
Duty when appointed by court to defend 
prisoner 

56. An attorney assigned as counsel for an 
indigent prisoner ought not to ask to be 
excused for any light cause, and should 
always be a friend to the defenseless and 
oppressed. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I did not know the 
Senator was to speak on this subject 
this morning. 

A lecture which I once delivered at the 
Harvard Law School contained a refer- 
ence, as the foundation for the Ameri- 
can ethical approach to the practice, 
to this very fine pioneer work of which 
my colleague speaks. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
Senator’s remarks very much. I shall 
call them to the attention of our dis- 
tinguished jurist, Judge Walter Jones, 

Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Alabama. 


LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
HOUSING FIELD 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to call attention to one of the 
latest developments in the housing field 
which I find very gratifying in view of 
the part the Congress played in them. 

Senators will recall that last spring 
the Congress passed an emergency hous- 
ing bill. 

Almost 4 months have passed, and it 
is indeed encouraging to see the results 
of this legislation. 

The volume of applications for FHA 
and VA mortgages is one of the highest 
in recent years. A large part of this 
spurt in housing applications can be at- 
tributed to the financial support given 
by the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation acting under the Congressional 
authorization. 

As Senators may recall, the emergency 
housing bill provided $1 billion to the 
FNMA for the purchase of Government- 
supported mortgages on low-cost homes 
valued up to $13,500. 

As has been stated many times, the 
purpose of setting that limit was to en- 
courage the construction of lower-cost 
homes which the great mass market 
could afford to buy. 

An article from the New York Times, 
dated today, points out that the admin- 
istration has released a total of $750 
million to the FNMA for this special 
antirecession housing program. In the 
16 weeks since the President signed this 
measure, the FNMA has made commit- 
ments of $537 million for 45,092 mort- 
gages. This undoubtedly has been a 
tremendous boon to the housing indus- 
try and to the construction industry 
generally. In this article I point out 
this very significant point, which I think 
is one of the real factors in the better- 
ing economic conditions noted through- 
out the country. 

The article refers to the release by the 
administration yesterday of $150 million, 
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which brings the total amount up to 
$750 million. 

The release coincided with a report by the 
F., W. Dodge Corp. in New York that con- 
struction contracts in June were the highest 
ever recorded for a single month, with hous- 
ing playing a leading role. 


That is a most significant statement. 
I take pride, because of my sponsorship 
of the legislation, in pointing out that 
housing is truly leading us to economic 
recovery in this country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLION More RE- 
LEASED BY UNITED STATES TO SPUR HOUSING— 
Morrcace Acency Now Has $750 MILLION— 
BUILDING CONTRACTS AT PEAK 
Wasuincron, July 29.—The Administra- 

tion released $150 million more today to 

bring the total for the special antirecession 
housing program to $750 million. 

The release coincided with a report by the 
F. W. Dodge Corp., in New York that con- 
struction contracts in June were the highest 
ever recorded for a single month, with hous- 
ing playing a leading role. 

The construction statistical concern re- 
ported that contracts awarded for all kinds 
of construction, private and Government, 
were $3,800,000,000, up 12 percent from the 
record established in May. 

The contract figure is regarded as an im- 
portant indicator of economic activity to 
come, and the June total signals strength 
for the economy later this year. 

The $150 million released by the admin- 
istration today was for the special mortgage- 
buying program of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. The program covers 
mortgages of up to $13,500 on housing. 

CONGRESS VOTED BILLION 


Congress provided $1 billion for the pro- 
gram, of which $600 million had previously 
been released. This has been enough to en- 
able the agency to make commitments to 
purchase 45,092 mortgages with a value of 
$537 million through the end of last week. 

However, the FNMA—known as “Fanny 
May” in financial circles—has purchased only 
16 mortgages, worth $186,000. It may not 
have to purchase many of the mortgages 
for which commitments have been made. 
Thus, depending on conditions in the mort- 
gage market by the time the new houses are 
actually occupied, the program may not in- 
volve a large outlay of Government funds. 

This is because builders get a Fanny May 
commitment just to be certain. A private 
lender may be found by the time the buyer 
purchases the house. 

However, it seems likely that “Fanny May” 
will ultimately have to take over the bulk of 
the GI mortgages, guaranteed by the Vet- 
erans Administration. In the last month 
these have made up the big majority of the 
new commitments. 

GI mortgages attract less private invest- 
ment money than others, because their in- 
terest rates are lower. 

In another report today, the Department 
of Labor said mid-July reports by employers 
on their hiring plans suggest that the re- 
cent more favorable trend in employment is 
likely to be maintained into early fall. 

The report covered conditions in the Na- 
tion’s 149 major labor markets. It found 
that conditions had generally stabilized be- 
tween mid-May and mid-July, though three 
more major cities moved into the classifica- 
tion of substantial labor surplus—6 percent 
or more unemployed, 
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The three were Los Angeles, Milwaukee and 
Birmingham. Several other areas moved 
into a classification showing higher unem- 
ployment, but the total number of changes 
was only 10 against 40 in May and 56 in 
March. 

By mid-July, 89 areas were in the various 
categories of substantial unemployment. 


SENATOR MARTIN OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, last 
week some of our colleagues paid tribute 
to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin] on his prospective retire- 
ment from the Senate after 60 years of 
public life. 

Because of official duties which kept 
me away from the Senate floor on that 
occasion, I was not able to join with my 
colleagues in these well-deserved compli- 
ments. However, I should like now to 
subscribe to the very fine tributes which 
were paid Senator MARTIN, and to ac- 
knowledge the many courtesies which he 
has extended to me from time to time 
during my service with him in the Sen- 
ate and particularly on the Committee 
on Public Works, where I have served 
with him during the past 34% years. He 
has always been courteous, always help- 
ful, always conscientious in the perform- 
ance of his duties, and also as a friend. 

There has come to my attention an 
article published in the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette of July 5, 1958, entitled “60 
Years of Service to Public Is Ending for 
Senator Martin,” which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sixty Years or SERVICE To PUBLIC Is ENDING 
FOR SENATOR MARTIN—PENNSYLVANIAN HAS 
BEEN A SOLDIER, LAWYER, AND GOVERNOR— 
So Now He WILL RETIRE TO WASHINGTON, 
Pa., FOR QUIET, He HOPES 

(By Ingrid Jewell) 

WASHINGTON, July 4.—When Congress ad- 
journs, Senator Epwarp Martin, Republican 
of Pennsylvania, will retire from a public 
career, military and civil, that stretches back 
60 years. 

He and Mrs. Martin will return permanent- 
ly to their home in Washington, Pa., she 
with enthusiasm, he with satisfaction. 

He has served in every military grade 
from private to major general and has won 
the Distinguished Service Cross with Oak 
Leaf Cluster. He has been auditor general, 
treasurer, adjutant general, and Governor of 
Pennsylvania. He has been State Republican 
chairman, and chairman of the Governors’ 
Conference. 

CREEPING UP ON 79 

Now almost 79, he is becoming Private 
Citizen Ep MARTIN. 

If he has a regret, it is a small one: 
That he never succeeded to the chairman- 
ship of the Senate Finance Committee on 
which he has been ranking Republican for 
2 years. The darn Democrats frustrated him 
by retaining control of the Senate. 

If he has fear for the future, it is not 
personal but national; he fears inflation. 

“Inflation,” he says, “is a more serious 
threat than depression. And it is a damn 
sight more dangerous than Russian bombs.” 

This old soldier says Congress is spending 
far too much on defense. 

He is concerned, too, by the emphasis 
on subsidizing the teaching of science to the 
exclusion of the humanities. A democracy is 
based on the humanities. 
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And he deplores the election year tendency 
of Congress to expand Government handouts 
without providing the tax sources to pay for 
them, 

Pay as you go has been his lifelong phi- 
losophy. He tells young newlyweds, “avoid 
installment buying.” 

WOULD CUT DEBT 


The outstanding accomplishment of his 
4 years as governor, he believes, was reduc- 
tion of the public debt to $44 million and 
reduction of the tax rate, 

He also takes satisfaction from the initia- 
tion in his administration of the pure stream 
law; of the law requiring school children to 
take physical examinations; and of a survey 
of mental and penal institutions which has 
led subsequently to many reforms, 

A little sadly, he has arrived at the con- 
clusion you can’t legislate morality. 

He has emerged, at 78, a cautious optimist. 
The caution matches his age. The optimism 
matches his erect grooming, his considerate 
courtesy which is as warming as it is rare. 

When he was Republican State chairman, 
he promoted legislation establishing the 
State’s corporation and banking codes which 
gave a sound foundation for their operation 
and encouraged corporations to locate in 
Pennsylvania. 


CLOSE ARMY TIES 


He has worked to develop a closer relation- 
ship between the Regular Army, the 
organized Reserve and the National Guard 
because our country must depend for its 
defense on the citizens themselves. 

The Senator can recall only one job he 
ever held that carried no responsibility. 
That was when he was a private in the 10th 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. He en- 
listed in Waynesburg where he was attend- 
ing college, in 1898, and was sent imme- 
diately to the Philippines. 

“On July 31, I was under fire and on 
August 1, I was made a corporal. Then the 
trouble started. Before I was a corporal I 
had no responsibility and I had a big time.” 

Of all the jobs he has held since, that of 
United States Senator has been the toughest 
and most interesting. 

“This,” he points out, “is the center of 
the world. The rest of the world depends 
on what we do. That's why I am so careful 
about spending money.” 

He thinks taxes are so high they discourage 
initiative, 

“Young men tell me they don’t mind going 
in partnership with Uncle Sam, but they 
don’t want to be the minority partner.” He 
refers to the 52 percent corporation income 
tax, 

GOES BACK TO COLLEGE 


When he was mustered out of service in 
San Francisco in 1899, he returned to 
Waynesburg College and took his degree in 
1901. He read law with an attorney and 
was admitted to the bar in 1905. 

He saw combat in France in World War I. 
Aside from military and public service jobs, 
his career has been spent in the oil and gas 
business, 

His plan has been to take over properties 
abandoned by large companies as no longer 
profitable, to build them up through second- 
ary recovery methods, and make them pay 
again. 

His voting record in the Senate has been 
conservative but even his opponents admit 
he votes his convictions. Just the other 
day he voted against admitting Alaska as 
a State. 

His reason is characteristic: Alaska is not 
contiguous to other territory of the United 
States and its admission as a State will set a 
precedent for farflung territorial acquisition, 
Rome, Great Britain and now France have 
demonstrated that is a dangerous precedent, 
he feels. 
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THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
CENTENNIAL 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the observation of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial this 
year, it was the suggestion and declara- 
tion of President Eisenhower that the 
July 4th celebrations be devoted to a 
rededication to responsibilities of citi- 
zenship insofar as that could be done. 

At the invitation of Dr. Milo Bail, 
president of the University of Omaha, 
it was my privilege to address a con- 
vocation at the university on July 3. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my remarks be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHT REDED- 
ICATED TO RESPONSIBILITIES OF CITIZEN- 
SHIP 


(Speech by Senator Roman L. Hruska at the 
University of Omaha convocation, July 3, 
1958) 

Regrettably, the patriotic program is looked 
upon as passé more and more in recent 
years. This applies in full force to the 
Fourth of July celebration. We read about 
those events of yesteryear with a subdued 
interest, but usually with some tolerance 
and a little amusement. Perhaps they are 
confused too often with chauvinism. 

At the risk of the same confusion and 
of being considered a little stuffy and far 
too provincial for worldwide minds with 
limitless space for their jurisdiction—the 
Nation was called upon to regard tomorrow 
as an occasion for national rededication to 
the obligations of citizenship. President 
Eisenhower commended the idea highly be- 
cause he feels that such an event might 
help to restore the original purpose of our 
great national holiday as a day of heroic 
memory and challenge. 

The idea itself was advanced by the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Centennial Commission. The 
objectives were stated like this: 

“Let us make the Fourth of July 1958, 
a day of rekindled fires; of jubilation, grati- 
tude, and new resolves; of deepening appre- 
ciation of what America means and what 
it has to give to mankind; a day of prayer 
and of putting first things first; a day of 
renunciation of trivial, personal aims, and 
of acceptance of the citizen’s duty to build 
up the strength of the Nation by building 
up, within himself, those qualities that 
Theodore Roosevelt summed up as char- 
acter—courage, honesty, decency, resolution, 
the willingness to work effectively for the 
public good.” 

The colorful story and record of the 26th 
President of the United States is a splendid 
medium by which to achieve the objectives 
set forth. 

He himself was much aware of the im- 
portance of citizenship; on one occasion he 
stated: 

“The fate of the 20th century will in no 
small degree depend upon the type of citi- 
zenship developed on this continent.” 

This was clear to him a half century ago. 
How much more clear it should be to us in a 
day when we are spending about two-thirds 
of our tax dollar in a mighty battle for sur- 
vival; in a day when the challenge for us in 
the United States is to live America’s answer 
to the question dividing the world: 

“Does man have the capacity under God 
to govern himself and to use the liberty that 
is his to build a civilization that shall 
endure?” 

The declared independence of the Thir- 
teen Original Colonies 182 years ago firmly 
dedicated us to the proposition that men 
could live together and prosper, free from 
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the oppressive dictates and uncontrolled au- 
thority of an autocrat of whatever form or 
fashion. 

Today our belief that man has that ca- 
pacity is being challenged by an ideology and 
an enemy which would have all mankind be 
subservient to the selfish few who would rule 
barbarously, ruthlessly, and amorally. 

We are truly in a struggle for survival. 
The fate of the entire Free World, including 
our own Nation, is at stake. Our success and 
achievements in this struggle so far have re- 
sulted from the determination and untiring 
and unselfish efforts of men like Theodore 
Roosevelt, so resolutely dedicated and active 
in their time to the rightness and high place 
of free citizenship. There are many such, 
fortunately; in the millions. We can hardly 
say that they and Roosevelt are typical of 
each other. But we can say that Theodore 
Roosevelt is a symbol for their dedication and 
their patriotism. Hence, we choose his well- 
known life and attainments for the occasion 
at hand. 

His character had a hard core which re- 
vealed itself at a very early age. Physically 
weak and asthmatic in his childhood, and 
incapable of sustained exertion in study or 
play, he determined and undertook a rigorous 
and rugged plan of physical discipline and 
development. He aspired to achieve en- 
durance, strength, and vigor. He practiced 
calisthenics, rode, swam, boxed, hiked. He 
achieved his goal of a robust physique, and 
the means whereby he was able to pursue his 
many activities seemingly untiringly. 

By the age of 50, he had been President for 
8 years, and had achieved an international 
eminence in politics, public administration, 
economics, soldiering, literature, athletics, 
and downright active, lusty living. 

There were no halfway measures for him. 

He became the Nation’s leader in title as 
well as in fact and act. 

He may not have been consistent, right, or 
temperate at all times. Goodness knows he 
was as controversial as any President has 
been made. 

But the thing that makes him of especial 
note to us on the occasion of rededicating 
ourselves to the obligations of citizenship, 
is this: He based and pursued his goals and 
actions on principle, high purpose, idealism, 
and character as he saw them in their ap- 
plication to the problem at hand. 

It will be my purpose to demonstrate this 
in fields of activity in which he accomplished 
much good that is still with us in large 
measure today. 


BIG BUSINESS 


T. R. became President in a fast-growing 
and spectacular period in our country’s life. 
The role of the big corporation which made 
its first appearance in the post-Civil War 
era, had reached a gigantic, farfiung, profit- 
able, and ruthless stage. Vast territorial 
expansion to the West brought with it the 
development of natural resources, the build- 
ing of railroads, new and large industries, 
new markets, new techniques in every field, 
a rapid population growth, and a heavy 
immigration, 

Each of these things brought many bene- 
fits. Each also gave birth to many prob- 
lems, some of which were very vexatious and 
long-lived. 

In no other country were such enormous 
personal fortunes gained, nor such inordi- 
nate power held by the men who gained 
them. In this power lay a source of serious 
trouble because many who possessed it did 
not know how to use it properly, many 
abused it, and only a few put it to high 
purpose, 

. . >. > * 

One of the legacies of Jefferson’s time 
was the demand for the largest liberty for 
the individual. 

By the time T. R. came along a century 
later, this need was reversed: The riot of 
individualistic materialism under which 
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there was complete freedom for the indi- 
vidual, turned out in practice to mean per- 
fect freedom for the strong to wrong the 
weak—to charge what the traffic would bear; 
to rebate rates; to fix prices; to defraud in 
weights, measures, and purity of commodi- 
ties and merchandise; to refuse to accept 
responsibilities for safety equipment or for 
industrial accidents; and to be dishonest 
and without integrity in many lines of en- 
deavor and in various forms. 

Corporations and big business were not 
responsible for all of these ills, but were 
guilty of many. 

When T. R. came into this picture, the 
question had not been settled as to whether 
the Federal Government had power to con- 
trol the actions of these large business com- 
binations and powers. In fact, the question 
as far as it was spoken upon, had been 
resolved against the Federal Government in 
Cleveland's administration in the Knight 
Sugar Trust case. 

Reversal of that case did not come about 
till the 5-to-4 decision in the Northern Se- 
curities case in 1905. It held in effect that 
the United States Government did have the 
power to deal with industrial monopoly, sup- 
press it, and control and regulate combi- 
nations. 

That case was followed by the American 
Tobacco and Standard Oil cases, which 
firmly and definitely established bases for 
the rule and power. 

The power having been gained, necessity 
arose for the proper method and fashion of 
exercising it—a search started 50 years ago, 
but not completed eyen today, No doubt it 
is the dynamic nature of business enter- 
prise generally which will defy successful, fi- 
nal search. Hardly is a particular phase ade- 
quately dealt with, when new forms, new 
approaches appear and hence new remedies 
are required, 

The “trust-busting” decisions ordered and 
resulted in dissolution of big-business com- 
binations. T. R. knew that this result was 
negative at best. It was harmful in that 
it struck at all big business—good and bad, 
As it developed, it proved later to be ineffi- 
cient to check the bad—yet was a constant 
threat against decent businessmen. 

Hence, the President embarked on the task 
of discovering and making effective a system 
of regulation and control which would dis- 
criminate sharply and selectively between 
those doing well and those doing ill. 

In short, what bothered him was not large 
size of business per se. It was, rather, the 
violation of the rules of decency, right and 
wrong, of honesty and integrity, and of con- 
cern and regard for the rights of others by 
business, whether large or small. 

It is in this realization and in his adher- 
ence to it in his followup that we can note 
the application of principle, high purpose, 
idealism, and character, to which I have 
already referred. 

The fact of his realization and his determi- 
nation to act accordingly are well proven in 
his own observations, written years later 
(Theodore Roosevelt: An Autobiography, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1926, 
p. 424): 

“When a company is found seeking its 
profits through serving the community by 
stimulating production, lowering prices, or 
improving service, while scrupulously re- 
specting the rights of others (including its 
rivals, its employees, its customers, and the 
general public) and strictly obeying the law, 
then, no matter how large its capital or how 
great the volume of its business, it would be 
encouraged to still more abundant produc- 
tion or better service by the fullest protec- 
tion that the Government could afford it. 

“On the other hand, if a corporation were 
found seeking profit through injury or op- 
pression of the community, by restricting 
production through trick or device, by plot 
or conspiracy against competitors, or by op- 
pression of wageworkers, and then extort- 
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ing high prices for the commodity it had 
made artificially scarce, it would be prevented 
from or; , if its nefarious purpose 
could be discovered in time, or pursued and 
suppressed by all the power of Government 
whenever found in actual operation. 

“Such a commission, with the power I ad- 
vocate, would put a stop to abuses of big 
corporations and small corporations alike; it 
would draw the line on conduct and not on 
size; it would destroy monopoly and make 
the biggest businessman in the country con- 
form squarely to the principles laid down by 
the American people, while, at the same time, 
giving fair play to the little man and cer- 
tainty of knowledge as to what was wrong 
and what was right, both to the big man 
and little man.” 

* » . . 


The list of legislative measures he spon- 
sored and supported to this end is long. 
Many form the basic of our present 
national policy in their respective fields. 


T. R.'S VIEWS ON LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


It is notable that T. R.’s convictions and 
course of action as to business were based 
upon principles which he repeatedly declared 
and followed. It is not less true and clear 
that he applied the same standards and re- 
quirements in the field of labor and the 
labor movement. 

In 1907, he spoke to this subject in a letter 
he wrote in regard to the trial of Moyer and 
Haywood for the murder of Governor Steu- 
nenberg, of Idaho. In an earlier letter, he 
had referred to the accused as undesirable 
citizens. Exception was taken to this desig- 
nation by a certain labor leader. His reply 
to the objector read in part (Autobiography, 
pp. 481-482): 

“You say you ask for a ‘square deal’ for 
Messrs. Moyer and Haywood. So do I. 
When I say ‘square deal,’ I mean a square 
deal to everyone; it is equally a violation of 
the policy of the square deal for a capitalist 
to protest against denunciation of a capi- 
talist who is guilty of wrongdoing and for a 
labor leader to protest against the denun- 
ciation of a labor leader who has been 
guilty of wrongdoing. I stand for equal 
justice to both; and so far as my power 
lies I shall uphold justice, whether the man 
accused of guilt has behind him the wealth- 
iest corporations, the greatest aggregations of 
riches in the country, or whether he has 
behind him the most influential labor organ- 
izations in the country.” 

In 1911, these were his words on the subject 
of labor unions: 

“Labor organizations are like other organ- 
izations, like organizations of capitalists; 
sometimes they act very well, and sometimes 
they act very badly. We should consistently 
favor them when they act well, and as fear- 
lessly oppose them when they act badly. I 
wish to see labor organizations powerful; 
and the minute that any organization be- 
comes powerful, it becomes powerful for evil 
as well as for good; and when organized 
labor becomes sufficiently powerful, the 
state will have to regulate the use of labor 
just as it must regulate the collective use of 
capital, Therefore, the very success of the 
effort we are making to increase the power 
of labor means that among labor leaders 
and among other citizens, there must be 
increased vigilance and courage in rebuking 
unhesitatingly anything that labor does that 
is wrong.” (New York Times magazine, 
October 27, 1957.) 

Then in 1917, not too long before he passed 
away, he said: 

“Business and labor are different sides of 
the same problem. It is impossible wisely 
to treat either without reference to the inter- 
est and duties of the other—and without 
reference to the fact that the interests of the 
general public, the Commonwealth, are para- 
mount to both.” 
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Again, we see T. R. appraising and judg- 
ing on the basis of principle, of right and 
wrong, and on fairness. 

In the light of today’s events, what a boon 
it would be to secure these truths and the 
necessity of their application, in the con- 
sciousness and persuasions of all Americans: 
The idea that when transgressions of a few 
are proven in any type of organization, it is 
not in order to engage in punitive, oppres- 
sive, or harsh actions for all organizations of 
that type. The thing to do is to enact and 
promulgate a stern, though fair, rule, and 
impartially enforce it against all who vio- 
late its terms. As to others, who abide by 
the rules of decency, fairness, and integrity, 
they should be encouraged in their continu- 
ance of their true roles and missions. This 
applies to labor organizations and business 
organizations equally. 

Although I have referred in some detail to 
only two fields—big business and big labor— 
Theodore Roosevelt's analysis, approach, and 
action in other areas were motivated and 
based upon similar bases. I only wish that 
we had time to review his tremendous con- 
tributions to forest conservation, to recla- 
mation, natural resources generally, to in- 
ternational relations, law enforcement, and 
to a host of other subjects in which he 
acted in interest. Lack of time forbids, 
because I should like to bring Roosevelt to 
date, if such a thing is possible. More accu- 
rately, I should like to discuss that topic. 


WHAT WOULD TEDDY DO IF HE WERE HERE? 


Only recently, when the distressing news 
about the ugly happenings in Venezuela to- 
ward Nixon came to our Senate Chamber, 
not once, but many times the comment was 
made: “If only Teddy were here, he would 
really show the world how this should be 
handled.” Other occasions have resulted in 
the same declarations. 

We are kidding ourselves, in a big way, 
when we take unto ourselves the responsi- 
bility of applying any individual’s thinking 
and philosophy to situations so far removed 
from his day and age. T. R. passed away 
40 years ago. Many earth-shaking things 
have happened since then, in a world where 
speed and spectacular inventions and ideas 
have taken over so ruthlessly. 

Roosevelt’s name and record is often cited 
as authority for a particular approach to the 
activities of the day. Let us see how rea- 
sonable such citation really is, by being spe- 
cific, He is often referred to as authority 
and advocate for a strong, centralized, Na- 
tional Government, and against the rights 
of States. How about it? The plain fact is 
that he oftem spoke to this subject. One 
special reason was his experience in the 
so-called trust-busting cases. There he had 
found that State laws and jurisdiction had 
been interposed in the interest of perpetuat- 
ing the stranglehold which the big business 
combines had obtained. Small reason then 
for him to vigorously assail such techniques. 

The same was true in other fields as well: 
In the field of labor, in dealing with conser- 
vation, forest and reclamation problems, in 
law enforcement, and generally in admin- 
istration of public affairs. With the asser- 
tion and employment of States laws, deci- 
sions, and jurisdiction as obstacles, there 
was only one thing to do for Theodore Roose- 
velt in order that he achieve his goal. That 
was to blast away at the things which stood 
in his path. This he did. 

As a result, he is cited as an authority 
and advocate of a strong, centralized Federal 
Government. In reality, he was seeking the 
achievement of a program which would con- 
form to his ideas and principles of decency, 
integrity, fairness, and consideration for 
one’s fellow man. 

A serious question would arise as to how 
he would view a strong centralized Govern- 
ment today. If he were here to review the 
problem, he would find that the pendulum 
has swung to the other extreme. No longer 
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are the States the powerful, influential 
sources of authority and action. In fact, 
they have become relatively nominal in that 
regard. One way to measure this is that 
only up until relatively recent years about 
25 percent of the money expended in the 
United States for all government was spent 
by the National Government and 75 percent 
by State and local governments. Today that 
proportion is exactly reversed. The percent- 
age of local governmental expenditures may 
be even smaller than the 25 percent which 
was one time the share of the Federal 
Government. 

On every hand, we find Federal agencies 
and activities seeking to usurp and take over 
the duties and jurisdiction of local and State 
governments which are admittedly doing 
well, in tasks specifically and traditionally 
assigned to them by our national policy. 
Nevertheless, the Federal bureau and agency 
reaches out, attempting to override, to take 
over responsibilities, and by sheer strength, 
bulk, and by mimeograph law to repeal and 
nullify the efforts of citizens everywhere to 
retain as close as possible a contact with their 
own people, the source and the administra- 
tion of government. This greed and lust for 
power is widespread and very active; in fact, 
virulent. 

Only last Monday the United States Su- 
preme Court denied and flatly rejected the 
contention of the Federal Trade Commission 
that this body was empowered to reach out 
into a domain specifically assigned to the 
States by the Congress; a domain in which 
the States since the beginning of our Re- 
public had administered, and had admin- 
istered well and effectively. It had to do 
with the regulation and supervision of sales 
and promotion of insurance business. Not- 
withstanding the plain and simple language 
which was used by Congressional enactment, 
the Commission proceeded upon the basis for 
a long time that it was the determiner of 
destiny for the insurance industry in this 
particular. The decision of the Supreme 
Court was per curiam. It was simple; it was 
short. It constituted a rebuke, a well- 
deserved rebuke for overreaching on the part 
of an administrative and regulative body 
which should have known better, 

In the face of this lack of restraint by 
Federal sources everywhere, including the 
Congress itself on occasion, one wonders 
whether Theodore Roosevelt would have 
stood still for such encroachment and abuse 
on one of the most salutary factors in our 
self-governing Nation, to wit: as much ac- 
tivity and jurisdiction as possible upon local 
and State government. 

It was the excesses which the philosophy 
of Thomas Jefferson had attained by Roose- 
velt’s time, that accounted for the neces- 
sity of counteracting the riot of individual- 
istic materialism which was the order of the 
day. No longer was there the demand for 
the largest possible liberty of the individual, 
which Jefferson championed. The pendulum 
had to go back. Theodore Roosevelt pushed 
it back. 

Now we have the pendulum having reached 
the opposite extreme. There is every likeli- 
hood that if Theodore Roosevelt were here 
and again active in government and in pub- 
lic affairs, that he again would be found on 
the side of principle, decency, fairness, and 
respect for the rights of the individual. It 
was these things which he placed high on 
the list, and not any doctrinaire position 
one way or another as to method of gov- 
ernment. 

Again, Theodore Roosevelt is often cited 
as one who advocated a strong goal in inter- 
national affairs. In his day he was. Witness 
the fashion in which he was instrumental in 
determination of the Russo-Japanese War. 
Witness also his fashion of dealing with the 
revolution in Colombia and the Panama 
Canal, which was born as a result thereof. 
His many speeches on international affairs 
as the entry of America into World War I 
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approached were likewise revealing along 
this same line. 

In this arena, however, vast changes have 
occurred, There are those in America who 
are advocating and working for dilution and 
even abdication of American national sov- 
ereignty to a degree which would deprive us 
of our independence, freedom, and liberty. 
Would Roosevelt go along with such an ex- 
treme position? Do not his record and his 
life rather show that above all things he 
prized the most, the strength and the inde- 
pendence and the liberty of the American 
Republic and its citizens were highest on 
the list? It is quite certain that he would 
not be found in the company of those who 
would make of our country a subservient 
member of a one-world government. 

Many other examples could be cited, but 
the general idea should be clear. Specific 
actions in Theodore Roosevelt’s time of 50 
and more years ago would no longer nec- 
essarily follow today, because so many cir- 
cumstances and elements have changed so 
radically. 

One would rather think of Theodore 
Roosevelt as one who would have fought 
fearlessly and vigorously side by side with 
Thomas Jefferson, had both of them 
lived and been active when the latter was 
President of the United States. Had Theo- 
dore Roosevelt lived in the time of Patrick 
Henry we can hear him declaiming those 
immortal words of the Virginia patriot as 
fervently and as enthusiastically as Patrick 
Henry himself had done. 

The point is that Theodore Roosevelt was 
one who analyzed, approached, and cham- 
pioned causes on principle. We should not 
do less than this when we ourselves are 
called to make a selection or a choice, or 
a decision, as the case may be. 

It is because he acted this way and be- 
cause of the fearlessness and courage which 
he displayed throughout his career that he 
provided such an excellent vehicle for this 
day which we celebrate as a day of rededi- 
cation to the responsibilities of citizenship. 

By way of summary, I should like to 
again quote the objectives for the day thus 
designated as stated by the Theodore Roose- 
velt Centennial Commission itself, and as 
I have already quoted them. They are as 
follows: 

“Let us make the Fourth of July, 1958, 
a day of rekindled fires; of jubilation, grat- 
itude and new resolves; of deepening appre- 
ciation of what America means and what it 
has to give to mankind; a day of prayer 
and of putting first things first; a day of 
renunciation of trivial, personal aims, and 
of acceptance of the citizen’s duty to build 
up the strength of the Nation by building 
up, within himself, those qualities that 
Theodore Roosevelt summed up as char- 
acter—courage, honesty, decency, resolu- 
tion, the willingness to work effectively for 
the public good.” 

Let it be in that spirit that we behold 
and observe tomorrow—the 182d anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence, 


CURRENT REPORT ON FARM 
INCOME 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the De- 
partment of Agriculture a few days ago 
released its “Farm Income Situation” 
report for July, as prepared by its Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. 

It contains general news and specific 
items of great importance and encour- 
agement to all interested in farms and 
farmers. 

More farm products were sold: This 
is shown by the increase of cash receipts 
from farm marketings. They were 11 
percent higher for the first half of 1958 
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than they were in the first half of 1957. 
The volume of marketings increased 3 
percent. 

Prices were better: They averaged 8 
percent higher for the periods men- 
tioned. 

Production costs percentagewise were 
lower. Although they increased 4 per- 
cent, this was more than offset by the 
substantial increase in gross income. 
The direction of the cost-price squeeze 
has been reversed. 

Result: Substantial increase in net 
income. In the 1958 months it was at 
an annual rate of $13.3 billion. This is 
22 percent higher than the first 6 months 
of 1957. It is this net income which 
counts. 

All these and other figures and facts 
contained in the July report are good 
news. This news is a big help and is very 
gratefully received by States which were 
so hard hit by drought only 2 short years 
ago. 

5 NEBRASKA AND HER NEIGHBORS 

The entire national farm picture has 
markedly improved. But Nebraska and 
her adjoining sister States have been es- 
pecially favored. 

I have a table showing the cash re- 
ceipts for Nebraska, South Dakota, Colo- 
rado, Iowa, and Kansas for the months 
of January through May of 1957 and 
1958. I ask unanimous consent that the 
table be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


!Dollars in millions] 


1957 1958 In- | Percent 

crease 
Nebraska__.. $339 $479 $140 41 
South Dakota 177 237 60 34 
Colorado.. 153 190 37 24 
Iowa.... 905 1, 060 155 17 
BAUME. Sle eeccecee 212 326 i4 54 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this 
means that in Nebraska with its 41 per- 
cent increase of cash receipts over last 
year, farmers actually received $140 mil- 
lion more for the products they sold. On 
the basis of the State population of 
1,400,000, it means an increase of $100 
each for every man, woman, and child 
in Nebraska in the first 5 months of this 
year as compared with the same months 
in 1957. 

Of course, all of us know the immedi- 
ate and direct influence which this has on 
business activity of every kind through- 
out the State. 

In recent weeks there has been some 
discussion regarding United States ex- 
ports of wheat. This talk is very much 
in order because of Nebraska’s position 
as a wheat growing State. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to note that 
United States exports of wheat and 
wheat fiour have almost doubled within 
the past 4 calendar years. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
table showing the exports of wheat and 
wheat flour during the past 4 calendar 
years, as furnished by the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Amount Value 
Calendar year (million (millions) 
bushels) 
233, 2 $426.6 
272.5 454, 2 
438.6 807.9 
448.8 885.9 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this is 
not to say that there is not a wheat prob- 
lem. We know that there is, because 
of the huge surplus inventory now on 
hand and the bumper crop now in the 
process of being harvested. We know 
it also from the strong protests and dis- 
satisfaction among wheat growers as to 
the manner in which the present law 
works. 

These facts were recognized and they 
were discussed during the debate on the 
farm bill passed by the Senate last week. 

By general agreement the bill did not 
deal with wheat as a crop. This may 
be unfortunate, but it was the consen- 
sus that it was the realistic thing to do 
as of this time. 

It is my hope that this subject will be 
thoroughly canvassed and considered at 
an early date by committees, as well as 
by Congress, in an effort to alleviate the 
pressing situation which now prevails 
and new pressures which threaten. 

SUMMARY 


Mr. President, a summary of various 
items as gleaned from the most recent 
Department of Agriculture statistics 
and reports has been prepared. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Farm Facts 

1. Realized net income of farm operators 
in the first half of 1958 was at an annual 
rate of approximately $13.3 billion—22 per- 
cent higher than in the first half of 1957. 
The increase from a year earlier was the 
greatest since the end of World War II when 
price controls were eliminated. Gross farm 
income in this period was the highest on 
record. 

2. Income per person on farms from all 
sources was $967 in 1957, the second highest 
on record, 8 percent higher than in 1956 
and the highest since 1951 during the Ko- 
rean war. And this average may well set 
a new record in 1958. 

3. Although the cost-price squeeze still 
exists as a basic problem, spiraling inflation 
has been almost halted. During the period 
from 1940 to 1952, the index of prices paid 
by farmers, including interest, taxes and 
wage rates, increased more than 100 per- 
cent. From January 1953 to June 1958, this 
index rose only 7 percent. 

4. Farm assets are at an all-time high— 
$188 billion as of January 1, 1958. 

5. Farmers have less than $11 in debts 
for each $100 of assets. In 1940, the ratio 
was $19 for each $100. 

6. Owner equities rose 7 percent during 
1957 to a peak of $168.4 billion. 

7. Farm ownership is also at a record 
high. Two out of every three farms are 
free of mortgage debt. 

8. The postwar downtrend in prices which 
started in 1951 has been stopped. Prices 
received by farmers in the first half of 1958 
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were 8 percent above a year ago and 10 per- 
cent above 2 years ago. 

9. The family farm continues to dominate 
agriculture. Ninety-six percent of our 
farms and ranches are family operations, 
about the same percentage as 30 years ago. 

10. Farm exports in fiscal 1957 set a new 
record of $4.7 billion—68 percent higher 
than in fiscal 1953 and remained high in 
fiscal 1958. 

11. The surplus production of American 
farms is being made available for-hungry 
people at home and abroad. 

12. The build-up of surpluses has been 
reversed. Government investment in sur- 
plus farm products owned and under loan 
has dropped about one-eighth in the past 
year and a half. 

13. The inventory value of livestock on 
farms for January 1, 1958, was $14.2 bil- 
lion—higher by $3 billion than a year ago. 

14. The level of living on farms is the 
highest in history, based on the percentage 
of farms with electricity, telephones, auto- 
mobiles, and the purchasing power of the 
average value of farm products sold or 
traded. 


THE KENNEDY-IVES LABOR BILL 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
recently a colleague inserted in the Rec- 
orp several editorials from newspapers in 
various parts of the country in support 
of the Kennedy-Ives labor bill which 
finally, after 41 days, left the desk of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and was referred, as it should have been 
40 days previously, to the Committee on 
Labor of the House. 

I have a few editorials which I should 
like to place in the Recorp, to show that 
not all the editorials and not all the news- 
papers agree that the Kennedy-Ives bill 
is what its authors thought it might be. 
For instance, an editorial from the Rock- 
ford Morning Star is entitled “Labor Bill 
Is Phony.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LABOR BILL IS PHONY 


The Kennedy-Ives “labor reform” bill 
passed by the Senate 88 to 1 last month, 
has been termed a fraud, a phony, and a 
“sweetheart” bill by those who have taken 
the trouble to study its provisions. 

Its drafting was pretty much dominated 
by union politicians and lobbies. When 
Republican Senators like KNowLAND, MUNDT, 
and GOLDWATER tried to insert into the Sen- 
ate bill provisions that would have struck 
at root evils being turned up by the 
McCLELLAN rackets committee, they were 
shoved aside. Several provisions of the 
Tait-Hartley Act were actually weakened. 
And by clever juggling of provisions in- 
tended to hit at union racketeering, the bill 
actually provided legal means of further 
harassing employers and threatening them 
with prison when they carried out decent 
and forward-looking programs of employee 
relations. 

During the writing of this Senate bill, a 
labor lobbyist, former Congressman Bie- 
miller, actually established himself in the 
Senate Labor Committee’s room and gave 
advice on the altering of authentic reform 
amendments offered on the floor of the 
Senate. The bill has been termed in some 
circles a “union organizational assistance 
bill.” 

This bill is now before the House, where 
it is proposed to ramrod it through with 
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amendments barred. House Democratic 
leaders are gambling that election-bent 
Representatives will be glad to get a labor 
bill behind them without having to antago- 
nize labor politicians. Because the bill is 
labeled a labor-reform bill, Congressmen can 
face voters angered by the revelations of 
labor hoodlumism with this phony bill and 
say, “We made good.” The Democratic 
leadership is also gambling on the effect of 
that 88-to-1 vote for the bill in the Senate. 
But can Republicans forget that the Senate 
voted the Kennedy-Ives bill on assurance 
by the Democrats to Senator KNOWLAND 
that his demands for real reform statute 
would be encompassed in another labor bill 
to be put through at this session? Having 
got the Kennedy-Ives bill through the Sen- 
ate, there was prompt default on that 
promise. 

If Republican Congressmen think they can 
make any hay with the voters by support of 
the Kennedy-Ives bill, they are badly mis- 
taken. An effort has been made to give the 
bill the appearance of an administration 
measure. But it is glaringly clear that the 
bill has been evolved by the Democratic ma- 
jority in Congress to derail an honest effort 
to come to grips with the racketeering and 
hoodlumism brought to light by the rackets 
committee. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill, as it is presented to 
the House, should be defeated, and alert 
Republicans can defeat it. It is a tricky 
bill, a hurtful bill. Far better to let this 
session be in complete default on a labor- 
reform bill than to accept the phony reforms 
put into the Kennedy-Ives bill. A fresh start 
can be made at the next session; and the 
McClellan hearings as well as the Hoffa threat 
of setting up a transport-union empire in- 
dicate that the country needs something 
more than a piece of sweetheart legislation 
whose writing was coached by the labor lob- 
bies and politicians. 

The rackets committee had voiced belief 
that three steps should be taken: put union 
funds into the class of legal trusts and 
fiduciaries; permit States to act against 
racket or recognition picketing in cases 
where the National Labor Relations Board 
failed to assert jurisdiction; insure secret 
ballots by union members of vital union de- 
cisions. The provisions were skidded out of 
the bill by skillful labor manipulations. 

The Taft-Hartley Act was meanwhile weak- 
ened in several particulars, aimed largely at 
harassment of employers. The least of these 
was the compulsion put on employers to sign 
an anti-Communist oath. The bill changed 
the Taft-Hartley definition of supervisors to 
expand the number of workers who could be 
unionized; it concentrated even more au- 
thority in the NLRB; it shortened to 7 days 
from 30 the required time in which a con- 
struction worker must join a union; and it 
granted to former workers the right to vote 
in a representation election—a voter, in 
short, need not be an employee. 

But the major blow at management was 
the requirement that money spent in foster- 
ing and improving employee relations in an 
industry has to be reported to the United 
States Labor Department if the sum is over 
$5,000. Failure may be penalized by a 
$10,000 fine and a year in jail. The bill 
mouths a phrase about “activities intended 
to influence or affect employees in the exer- 
cise of their right” to organize and bargain. 
But the wording is intentionally so vague 
that any employer trying to establish good 
industrial relations—evyen installing a pen- 
sion system—and communicating with work- 
ers would have to file details with the Secre- 
tary of Labor or go to jail. 

Under another section, the same penalty 
would apply to the employer if it was de- 
termined that his pension system, bonuses, 
hospital benefits, recreation program were 
designed to influence workers in their right 
to organize, 
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The racket hearings have strongly indi- 
cated that the country needs a labor-reform 
bill. But what was produced under lobbyist 
influence in the Senate and is now offered 
on a this-or-nothing basis to the House is 
at the opposite pole of what the country de- 
manded. At this late hour in the session, 
there is but one possible course—to vote it 
down. 

Let’s have a fair, honest piece of legisla- 
tion, or none at all. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Recorp at this point an editorial from 
the Dallas Morning News entitled “Ken- 
nedy-Ives Is Wrong.” Dallas is a large 
manufacturing city, interested in labor. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


KENNEDY-Ives Is WRONG 


Why should an organized union exist in 
business and industry? 

There is a right and ready answer in the 
beginning of the union movement. The 
movement is needed wherever there are im- 
proper working conditions, exploitation of 
the worker with overwork and underpay. 
Rightly protected for this purpose by pres- 
ent laws, unions have no difficulty organiz- 
ing where employers have permitted or cre- 
ated such a fertile field for them. 

Where conditions are entirely satisfactory, 
there is no need for unions, though of course 
their formation is rightly permissible. But 
suppose a union desires to organize such an 
industry or business. The management, 
with due consideration for current and its 
own economic position, gives a wage increase 
or provides such new benefits as a pension 
plan, group Insurance, etc. Well, under the 
pending Kennedy-Ives bill in Congress, the 
union could charge that the employer did 
this to influence his workers against organ- 
ization. The management would have to 
file a full report with the Secretary of Labor 
showing exactly the financing of what is 
strictly its own business. Failure to file could 
get the boss a $10,000 fine and a year in jail. 

That’s one reason why the Kennedy-Ives 
bill is wrong. That is why it should not be 
approved by Congress without corrective re- 
vision. Senator WayNE Morse’s concern to 
get a labor reform bill passed is right, but 
not if this is what is to be palmed off as a 
reform. Certainly there should be adequate 
legislation to stop all racketeering. This will 
not do it. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Recorp at this point an editorial en- 
titled “Sleepers in Reform Bill Aimed 
Against Employers,” published in the 
Ohio State Journal of July 23, 1958. The 
Ohio State Journal is published at Co- 
lumbus, an industrial city. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TRAVESTY IN THE MAKING—SLEEPERS IN RE- 
FORM BILL AIMED AGAINST EMPLOYERS 


As a result of the startling disclosures of 
the McClellan committee of the Senate with 
respect to the racketeering of labor union 
bosses and other types of corruption within 
the unions, the American people had a right 
to expect some forthright and conclusive 
action by Congress to control union activi- 
ties. 

Demands for new laws covering the sub- 
ject came from the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, the AFL-CIO, business organizations 
and the general public. 

The progress of remedial legislation has 
been slow. The suspicion has been that the 
Members of the House, particularly the 
Democratic leaders, are not keen for any 
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type of legislation in this election year that 
might be branded as being antiunion. 

There now appears to be an even graver 
danger—that Congress might enact a law 
which would greatly aggravate, rather than 
remedy, labor-management relations, on the 
pretense of tightening controls on self- 
seeking union bosses. 

The Senate more than a month ago, with 
only one dissenting vote, passed the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill having the stated purpose of 
protecting union members against racket- 
eering practices of some union leaders and 
to make various changes in the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The House has not yet acted on the 
bill—in fact, it has remained on Speaker 
Raysurn’s desk without being sent to the 
Labor Committee. 

Now it develops that the Kennedy-Ives 
bill is full of sleepers which actually would 
tighten the stranglehold of union bosses on 
the union membership and on employers. 

Some features of the bill would be an im- 
provement in the operation of the unions, 
such as its requirements for disclosing union 
finances and certain guaranties of demo- 
cratic rights of union members. But in 
other respects, the Kennedy-Ives bill would 
give union leaders several amendments they 
have been seeking ever since the Taft- 
Hartley law was enacted 11 years ago. This 
probably accounts for the fact that several 
top labor bosses have been urging passage of 
the bill. 

Some employer organizations now are con- 
vinced the Kennedy-Ives bill would impose 
more restrictions on employers than on 
union bosses. They believe the bill; if en- 
acted into law, would make-it a crime for an 
employer to try in almost any way to in- 
fluence the decision of his employees during 
a union organization campaign, particularly 
if he spent any money to do so. 

Lawyers examining the bill, as passed by 
the Senate say it carries such extreme pro- 
visions as these: 

An employer could be fined up to $10,000 
and given a i-year jail sentence for making 
a speech to his employees (on company 
time) in order to present his views during 
an organization campaign, such as the dis- 
advantages he sees in his employees joining 
a union. 

Likewise, an employer might be found 
guilty of a crime if he loaned an employee 
money or gave a wage increase (even a nor- 
mal merit increase) or any other benefits 
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drive. 

The definition of supervisors would be nar- 
rowed so as to allow many foremen and 
supervisors to be brought under union shop 
clauses and union contracts. 

Strikers now barred from voting in a bar- 
gaining poll, if their jobs have been filled by 
new workers during a strike over wage issues, 
would be allowed to vote. 

In other words, the Kennedy-Ives bill 
would give union bosses a tremendous ad- 
vantage in organizing employees by tying 
employers’ hands and eliminating their right 
to tell their story to their employees. The 
bill would accomplish this by making it a 
crime for an employer to directly or indi- 
rectly influence an employee’s actions, thus 
actually depriving the employee of his right 
to a bona fide free choice on union organiza- 
tion matters. 

At the same time, the union organizer 
would be left to influence employees in 
almost any way he chooses, 

It would be a grim joke on the American 
people if, under the guise of legislation to 
correct the startling labor union evils dis- 
closed by the McClellan committee, Congress 
were to enact a law giving the union bosses 
a stronger hand and abridging the right of 
employers to the point where they are re- 
duced to helplessness and made criminals 
if they attempt to present their viewpoints. 

Yet, there ts actually a chance that the 
Democratic leadership in the House, by 
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withholding the Kennedy-Ives bill from the 
House Labor Committee and forcing it to a 
vote in the House under a rule preventing 
any alterations in the bill as approved by 
the Senate, will attempt to foist such a 
tyrannical law on the general public, union 
members and employers. 

Enactment of such a law would be a 
travesty on the Bill of Rights. If the 
Kennedy-Ives bill is to be passed by the 
House, it should be amended so as to pro- 
vide justice to employers at the same time 
that it protects the rights of the individual 
employee from racketeering, power-hungry 
union bosses. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. I also ask to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Chicago Daily News, which is cer- 
tainly published in a large industrial city, 
entitled “Hearings Needed on Labor Bill.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEARINGS NEEDED ON LABOR BILL 

Two big employer associations in Illinois 
are recommending the defeat of the Ken- 
nedy-Ives labor-reform bill if it is not 
amended in the House to meet their objec- 
tions. 

Speaker RAYBURN has been holding the bill 
that passed the Senate, and has not even 
referred it to the Labor Committee for 
hearings. 

It ought to be referred and the objections 
should be considered before the bill goes to 
the floor. 

There are two-principal objections. One 
is to the provision that employers must re- 
port any amount above $5,000 spent for ac- 
tivities to influence or affect employees in 
their collective-bargaining rights. 

This language, in the opinion of the objec- 
tors, is dangerously broad. Joe Meek, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation, fears that a wage raise, any fringe 
benefits, even a “coffee break” period, might 
be construed as an expenditure intended to 
influence employees against a union or its 
demands. If so, the failure to report such 
things would be a criminal violation. 

These fears may be fanciful, but they could 
easily be quieted by a clear definition of the 
expenditures required to be reported. 

Another objection is the absence of time 
limit in the provision that striking employees 
are entitled to vote in a bargaining election. 
The exclusion of strikers from a bargaining 
election could be an abuse on the part of 
management under some circumstances. 

But the employer opponents of the bill 
object that, even where a strike was lost years 
ago, persons claiming still to be on strike 
might be permitted to vote. They cite the 
Kohler Co. strike in Wisconsin as an instance 
in which this might happen. 

It should be easy for the House Labor Com- 
mittee to write in a reasonable time limit if 
it had the opportunity. 

The opportunity should be provided. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
two of the most interesting editorials 
I have read on this subject were pub- 
lished in the Detroit Free Press. Detroit 
is a city which certainly can be con- 
sidered an industrial city. Its newspaper 
publishers and editors certainly are 
keenly aware of labor-management rela- 
tions. 

On July 3, 1958, the Detroit Free 
Press published an editorial entitled 
“Misguided Timidity Over the Labor 
Bill,” an editorial which substantially 
backed the Kennedy-Ives bill. 

But after studying the bill, the editors 
saw the light, and on July 21, 1958, they 
published an editorial entitled “More 
Deliberate Haste Is Asked.” In that 
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editorial they recognized the shortcom- 
ings of the proposed legislation which 
now, after 41 days of collecting dust on 
the desk of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, finally reposes where 
it should have gone in the first place. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two editorials published by 
the Detroit Free Press be printed at this 
point in my remarks, and that the edi- 
torial of July 3, 1958, appear first. 
There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
[From the Detroit Free Press of July 3, 1958] 


As WE See IT—MISGUIDED TIMIDITY OVER THE 
LABOR BILL 

The next few days may determine whether 
the Kennedy-Ives labor bill is going to be 
passed and whether safeguards are going to 
be erected by which some of the flagrant 
abuses against union members will be ended. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill passed the Senate 
with only one negative vote. It is now up 
to the House where there is concern on the 
part of some Members that favorable action 
will have unfavorable results in the Novem- 
ber election. 

Basically, the bill provides that unions 
shall be run honestly and democratically; 
with the requirement for periodic elections 
by secret ballot, and with further require- 
ment for accounting of union funds. The 
intent is to protect legitimate unions from 
exploitation by such unscrupulous leaders 
as Dave Beck. 

The bill generally as the support of labor 
statesmen like George Meany, AFL-CIO pres- 
ident, who asks only for some constructive 
amendments: 

If the House fails to act because of politi- 
cal timidity, the Members may only be dam- 
aging themselves. There is reported a gen- 
erally strong grassroots sentiment in favor- 
of the legislation throughout the country. 
The House should catch up to it. 


[From the Detroit Free Press of July 21, 
1958] 
THE LABOR Br.t—More DELIBERATE HASTE 
Is ASKED 

Alarms have been raised that the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill directed toward protection of 
workers from labor-management abuses was 
whisked through the Senate without due op- 
portunity for those whom it would regulate 
to know its full contents or present their 
views on sections now under fire. 

The fear is that the House, anxious to 
meet demands from home that something be 
done to eliminate conditions brought to light 
by the McClellan committee, will also rail- 
road the measure. 

It is, as we have said before, necessary that 
those whom the bill endeavors to protect re- 
ceive such a protection as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

At the same time, it would, if enacted, 
have so many ramifications of its application 
that by all means there should be hearings 
at which those directly interested could 
raise objections and air views. 

For instance, in an effort to ease the bill 
past those on labor’s side who have tradi- 
tionally regarded any regulation of union 
activities as distasteful, sections relating to 
management were inserted which some em- 
Ployers now contend go beyond all reason- 
ableness, 

These relate to spending by management 
for purposes of “directly or indirectly influ- 
encing any of the employees in the exercise 
of the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively * * *.” 

Critics of such passages in the bill con- 
tend that they could be construed as for- 
bidding employers to give raises for merit, 
to raise wages in an unorganized establish- 
ment to match those paid in a comparable 
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one with a union, or even to counsel em- 
ployees against unionizing unless they were 
docked for the time spent listening. 

Whether the wording actually embraces 
such circumstances would ultimately have 
to be up to a court, we suppose. It is one 
of those places where interpretation of legis- 
lative intent figures. 

But when a bill is so much in need of 
interpretation it is ambiguously drawn—and 
ambiguous laws are an expensive, often un- 
fair, abomination. 

The complaint is that, in its haste, the 
Senate voted the bill in its final form after 
making amendments on which adequate 
public hearings were not held, and that the 
House may now be equally remiss. 

We are as impatient as the next one to 
see a measure having the generally under- 
stood intent of the Kennedy-Ives bill be- 
come law. But we don’t think anyone 
should be so impatient as to want it hur- 
ried through with imperfections and inequi- 
ties—and, above all, without opportunity for 
those who will be primarily affected by it 
to be fully heard. 

There is argument, of course, that if the 
House stops to hold public hearings on more 
than the barest token scale the bill can't 
be voted upon in this session. 

In such a consequential matter, it seems 
to us that the House Labor Committee 
should exert itself to hold proper hearings 
so promptly and so diligently (by which we 
mean going into overtime on some days if 
need be) that all of three highly desirables 
be made possible. 

The three are ample public hearings for 
those who see flaws in the bill, removal of 
any flaws demonstrated to be there, and 
passage of the bill as a booby-trap-free en- 
actment before Congress goes home to culti- 
vate votes. 


AMERICA MUST REMAIN AWAKE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the re- 
marks I am about to make were provoked 
by a statement made to me the other day 
when a citizen asked me, “Senator, why 
don’t you try to instruct the President 
and Secretary Dulles?” While others 
may think it is their function to do that, 
it is not mine. While others may seek 
to instruct the President and Secretary 
Dulles as to actions which should be 
taken in the United Nations or at a sum- 
mit meeting—and I may say that the 
President and Secretary Dulles do not 
need such instructions—I wish to say a 
few words to the people of this great 
Nation. 

We have heard much lately about cer- 
tain drugs which cause people to become 
sleepy. I say to the people that we must 
make certain that the honeyed words, or 
any other words, uttered by Khrushchev 
and his stooge Nasser do not have the ef- 
fect of lulling us to sleep. History is 
filled with instances of such statements. 

I remember when the former Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, Neville Cham- 
berlain, returned from Munich and said 
there was to be peace in our time. 

Some of the newspapers in Europe are 
Saying now that we in America are not 
supporting the Government; that we are 
a divided people. Are we? I should say 
“no.” But we must make certain that 
those two experts, Khrushchev and Nas- 
ser, do not administer sleeping drugs to 
us, the people of America, to put us in 
a position where we will fall asleep to 
the challenges which exist to our very 
security. 
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Right now, high Soviet military repre- 
sentatives are in Egypt. Why? We know 
that their plan which succeeded in Iraq 
has failed in Lebanon and Jordan. How- 
ever, that failure has not caused the 
planners to desist from carrying out their 
objectives. The plan was to oust west- 
ern influence from the whole Middle 
East by exploiting Arab nationalism. 
That is to be a further step toward Mos- 
cow’s domination of the world. 

One slogan which we should always 
carry in our minds is: “Awake, America, 
Remain awake.” Do not let the falsifi- 
cations, the misrepresentations, the 
slander, and the other techniques of the 
Kremlin and its stooges lull us into a 
position of complacency. 

The weapons which are being used 
against us—and there are similar in- 
stances throughout history—are but a 
repetition of the weapons which Hitler 
used. The weapons which are being used 
today are a part of the arsenal of the 
Kremlin. 

Yes, we hear honeyed words today. 
Someone asked me only the other day, 
“Wasn’t it wonderful to hear over the 
radio what was said by Khrushchev? It 
was so sweet. He said he thought we 
could sit down together and iron out our 
differences.” A grayhaired man said 
that to me as I was riding downtown in 
an automobile. 

I said to him, “Do you know that his 
stooge, Nasser, with 11 radio stations in 
Cairo, is sending out vicious, poisonous, 
yes, murderous suggestions in languages 
that reach everyone who can understand 
in that area?” 

The man looked at me and said, “Yes, 
but Khrushchev did not talk that way.” 
This was a sleeping pill. 

Mr. President, we may hear honeyed 
words and see an olive branch. But the 
English people saw and heard the same 
things when Chamberlain returned from 
Munich. We may hear such words again 
and again, but we must not forget that 
they are the same kind of words as were 
used by Lenin and Stalin. They will be 
used again and again so long as simple 
minds and gullible people will take the 
hook. 

Let us ever remember that this is a 
part of the economic, political, strategic 
planning of those who have taken 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Eastern Germany, and the Baltic States, 
and who now dominate one-fifth of the 
area of the world. 

Shall we fall asleep? Remember, Mr. 
President, you and I owe to our constit- 
uents a tremendous responsibility to see 
to it that their concern with the eco- 
nomic upturn and other domestic sub- 
jects does not blind them to the facts of 
life on the world stage. 

Can we forget that one of the tools of 
the Kremlin has been murder? The tens 
oi millions of dead in Russia, China, 
Hungary, and all the other enslaved 
states cry aloud to us to be alert, to be 
awake, to be adequate, and not swallow 
the sleeping pills. 

Mr. President, in remaining alert and 
adequate, is anything required except to 
be awake to the Kremlin’s tactics and to 
be on our toes militarily? Yes, indeed, 
Mr. President; a great deal more is re- 
quired, We must never forget the sub- 
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merged and enslaved peoples of Hungary, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and 
the Baltic States, and how they became 
enslaved. We must seek to have the 
world understand the truth about our 
objectives; and we must seek to meet 
head-on the false propaganda of the 
Soviet Union and Nasser, which in itself 
presents a tremendous challenge to the 
effectiveness and efficiency of all Amer- 
icans, because all over the world there 
has been spread the lying propaganda 
that America wants to do just what the 
Kremlin has done—namely, take over 
and enslave. 

We must also seek by every legitimate 
means to open the minds of the Soviet 
leaders to the folly of their objectives of 
imperialism and world domination, 
which are but hangovers from the past. 
We must realize the imperative need to 
have the western nations build ever 
stronger links to bind each other to- 
gether. 

Mr. President, if the people of the 
western nations fall asleep, their atti- 
tude will be reflected unconsciously in 
the attitude of their leadership. The one 
great hope of the people of the Free 
World is that all the peoples of the West 
shall remain strong, and that they shall 
not permit divisive influences to af- 
fect them and conquer them. Mr. Pres- 
ident, both the leaders of the countries ` 
of the Western World and the peoples of 
those countries must see to it that that 
does not occur, because it is so easy to let 
our wishful thinking, instead of our in- 
sight and vision, determine our course. 

We must not permit ourselves to be 
diverted from the main issue, which is 
to see to it that a third world war does 
not occur. Just this morning, I heard a 
very famous columnist talk about how 
the Kremlin, with its stooges, is even in- 
fluencing some of our friends into the 
belief that our knees are weak, that we 
do not understand the main issue, that 
we are divided; and he said that the 
newspapers in those countries publish 
such scum. Mr. President, what is the 
effect? The newspaper readers in those 
countries digest those statements, and 
assume that they are the truth. We 
must know how to apply the doctrine 
that the truth will make men free. 

So we must not permit ourselves to be 
diverted from the main issue, which, as 
I have stated, is to see to it that a third 
world war does not occur. We know that 
if we of the West were to show signs of 
weakness or began to disintegrate—and 
we should give sober consideration to the 
implications of that word for the Krem- 
lin wants the western countries to dis- 
integrate—and if the Kremlin began to 
think that its influences were having 
that effect, the Kremlin might feel that 
“Der Tag” had arrived, that the time to 
“Jet the balloon go up” had come. On 
the other hand, if we unite, the Soviets 
will not take that chance. 

Again I return to the importance of 
having a thorough understanding of the 
meaning of the word “unity’—a word 
whose meaning is not to be slightly 
passed over, but is to be soberly con- 
sidered and pondered, and then acted on, 
so there will be a spirit of unity in the 
West. 
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If the ideas of Khrushchev and Nasser 
were to pan out—and in fact, they have 
already partly panned out—Jordan, Leb- 
anon, and Israel would no longer be free 
states. But when those countries stood 
firm, there was time for Britain and our- 
selves to move in. If those countries had 
fallen, it does not take a prophet to see 
what would have happened to all the 
other oil-rich countries of the Middle 
East; and then our friend, Turkey, would 
have been standing alone, with the Rus- 
sian bear ready to tell her what to do. 

Mr. President, I return to the slogan 
which should be ours: Awake, America! 
Awake, and remain awake, to the chal- 
lenges which continue to exist, and to 
which the Kremlin would seek to blind us. 


THE CASE OF FRANK COSTELLO 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, last 
Friday there appeared over one of the 
Nation's wire services the following no- 
tice: 

Justice Douglas today continued New 
York's gambler Frank Costello on $25,000 
ball pending a second Supreme Court action 
on his income tax evasion appeal. 

The High Court denied Costello a hearing 
last June 30 but he has asked for reconsid- 
eration, The Court seldom grants review of 
a case once it has been turned down, but 
it will not formally pass on Costello's new 
petition until fall. 


I respect the rights of any individual 
charged with a crime to have an op- 
portunity in court to defend his case, 
but I am disgusted with the kidglove 
manner in which the courts have 
handled this racketeer. 

Frank. Costello has had his day in 
court. For years he has flagrantly 
violated the laws of our country, and he 
has consistently refused to pay taxes as 
others are compelled to do. 

For 6 years he failed to file any tax 
returns at all. For 20 years he was 
carried as a tax delinquent on the books 
of our Government, and no prosecution 
was attempted, nor was he forced to 
pay his obligations. Yet during this 
same period the record shows that, in 
addition to owning substantial property, 
he had a very large income. 

Not only did the Government fail to 
prosecute this racketeer for his tax eva- 
sion, but for most of this period he was 
even excused from annual audit. 

Finally, on June 20, 1952, his case was 
exposed on the floor of the Senate, and a 
demand made that his tax returns be 
audited. 

A complete record of the financial ac- 
tivities of this racketeer and the manner 
in which he flagrantly violated our Fed- 
eral income tax laws appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 98, part 6, 
pages 7667-7670. 

Finally, as a result of this exposure 
and demand, Frank Costello was audited. 
He was indicted by a Federal Grand Jury. 
He was tried and convicted in our courts 
and sentenced to the Federal peniten- 
tiary. 

He appealed his case, and the court of 
appeals, after reviewing his arguments, 
rejected his appeal and sustained the 
decision of the lower court. 

He then appealed his case to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. This 
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Court reviewed his case, and on June 30, 
1958, rejected his appeal and ordered the 
lower court sentence to be carried out. 

Notwithstanding this record, last Fri- 
day Justice Douglas, of the Supreme 
Court, granted this racketeer another 
stay in sentence and again agreed to 
review his case. 

If this were an ordinary citizen with 
a similar record of refusal to abide by 
our laws or to pay taxes he would have 
been in the Federal penitentiary years 
ago, and I think that it is long past the 
time when the courts of our country stop 
pussyfooting around with this racketeer 
and remember that the 170 million law- 
abiding Americans have some rights as 
well as do these gangsters. 


THE THREAT OF ZIONISM—V 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, this 
one of the series of talks on the Middle 
East situation will be very brief. Its 
text is to be found in yesterday's news 
of the nearly successful endeavor to as- 
sassinate the Premier of Lebanon, Sami 
es-Solh, who was strongly pro-Western. 
Since the Western World refuses to rec- 
ognize the paramount concern of the 
Arab world with the problems posed by 
Israel, any pro-Western statesman is a 
target for assassination. It was Nuri 
es-Said, Iraqi. premier, and his King, 
King Faisal, the day before yesterday 
and Premier es-Solh yesterday. Who 
will it be today or tomorrow? This 
situation will continue so long as the 
Western nations appear as the cham- 
pions of Zionism. Any foreign policy 
which subjects our friends to assassina- 
tion needs revision. Why do we not re- 
vise? 


I call attention at this time to the 
fifth and sixth “whereases” in my reso- 
lution, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
106, of July 18. These read as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the expansion of the population 
of Israel threatens an added seizure of Arab 
territory; and 

Whereas the overpopulation of Israel is 
largely financed by tax-free contributions 
from American citizens. 


The Government of Israel will deny 
that it threatens added seizure of Arab 
territory. It is, however, established at 
present on seized lands. In Arab eyes 
that government, therefore, has no 
moral compunction about seizing terri- 
tory. It has a record of seizure. What 
can be expected for the future except 
added seizure? 

The critical element in the situation 
is the present and proposed population 
of Israel as compared with the territory 
and resources which it occupies. I have 
been told by Zionists that the aim is to 
pack 3 million inhabitants into territory 
of 7,984 square miles, which is smaller 
than my own State of Vermont. Were 
the land rich and well-watered like our 
Mississippi Valley States, it would still 
be quite a proposition to pack them in 
and provide food for them. The Jews 
have done marvels in Palestine in the 
way of getting the most of agricultural 
product out of an unpromising terrain; 
but even with the best they can do with 
a population of 3 million that country 
will be bursting at its seams. When to 
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this is added the natural increase in 
population, generation after generation, 
Israel becomes a loaded time bomb. 

A direct responsibility lies at our own 
door for the development of this danger- 
ous situation. When the immigration 
policies of Israel were directed toward 
making a home for refugees, it was 
proper to have those activities supported 
by tax-free American contributions. 
The present policies are not refugee 
policies. They are the policies inherent 
in the Zionist program—an ingathering 
of the Jews from all over the earth. 
Whether they are oppressed or not, 
whether they are needy or not, matters 
not so long as they are Jews—bring 
them into the new Zion no matter what 
injustices are perpetrated on the former 
owners of the land. Not 1 penny of 
tax-free American money should go into 
this project. In fairness to American 
taxpayers, the Treasury must reexamine 
the tax-free status of contributions to 
the United Jewish Appeal. 

I am aware, Mr. President, that the 
opinions and conclusions which I am 
expressing will be classed by the Zion- 
ists as rabidly anti-Semitic. That is far 
from being the case. I am not anti- 
Semitic. The Jews of this country owe 
me a debt of gratitude for my humble 
part in stemming a wave of fascism 
which was gathering momentum a few 
years ago. I am not anti-Semitic. 

Mr. President, I am pro-Semitic; but 
if they successfully persist in their pres- 
ent plans for an ingathering of the 
Jews of the world into an area too small 
to contain them; if they continue to 
ignore the injustices to the Arab land- 
owners which are inyolved in their ac- 
tions and policies so far; and if for the 
future they apply superheat to the pot 
already boiling in the Middle East, such 
a wave of anti-Semitism as the Jewish 
race has never faced will sweep, not only 
this country, but the world. 

As a personal friend of hundreds of 
Jews; as an admirer and lover of the 
Jewish race, fully appreciative of its 
surpassing contributions to civilization 
in commerce, in philosophy, in litera- 
ture, and in the arts, I beg of the Jewish 
people that they do not destroy them- 
selves. 


EX-SECRETARY McKAY OFFERS 
POWER CRUMBS FOR OREGON 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
when the International Joint Commis- 
sion, United States section, was headed 
by Gov. Len Jordan, I questioned upon 
several occasions the wisdom of having 
our negotiations with Canada placed 
under the responsibility of a man who 
had for years adamantly opposed any 
Federal development of the Columbia's 
power resources. I questioned whether 
such an important position should be 
treated merely as part of the President's 
political patronage by being kept in- 
dependent of Senate approval of the 
appointment. When Mr. Jordan re- 
signed it was the hope of many people 
of the Northwest that the new appointee 
would be more favorably disposed to- 
ward the Federal power system whose 
future was to such a large extent in his 
hands. When former Secretary of In- 
terior McKay was appointed to fill the 
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position, the dismay felt by many of 
these interested people was echoed in 
Congress, but some of us thought that 
Mr. McKay should be given a fair chance 
to demonstrate his ideas and position. 

I was greatly disappointed to read 
two recent articles in the major Port- 
land newspapers. One of them was the 
account of a press interview Secretary 
McKay gave during his recent visit to 
the city, in which he expressed strong 
opposition to the Columbia River Cor- 
poration bill on the grounds that it 
would constitute the start of an “au- 
thority” on the Columbia River and that 
he was opposed to such “Federal domi- 
nation.” I doubt if it would affect Mr. 
McKay’s judgment to any great extent, 
but I think it should be pointed out that 
the witnesses most familiar with both 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and Co- 
lumbia regional corporation legislation 
testified in the subcommittee hearings 
that the proposed corporation fell far 
short of being an “authority” on the 
TVA model. On the basis of this expert 
testimony and of my own study of the 
bill, I can only say that I am sorry to 
see Mr. McKay joining those who have 
tried to create frenzied opposition to 
this legislation by pinning the “author- 
ity” label on it. 

In his interview Mr. McKay was quoted 
as saying there have been no new Federal 
starts in the Columbia Basin since 1953, 
either overlooking or denying the exist- 
ence of such major projects as Ice Har- 
bor, Cougar, Hills Creek, and the mighty 
John Day Dam. Whether such mis- 
statements are intentional or based on an 
ignorance of the facts is immaterial, but 
assuredly they must raise again the seri- 
ous question of whether the chairman- 
ship of the International Joint Commis- 
sion should not be made subject to Sen- 
ate confirmation, so that the appointee’s 
views may be examined and considered 
by the public’s elected representatives 
prior to his confirmation. Mr. McKay 
has again expressed preference for Co- 
lumbia Basin development by agencies 
other than the Federal Government. 
Yet, the International Joint Commission 
of which he is chairman is obligated to 
formulate the position of the Federal 
Government in connection with develop- 
ment of boundary waters. I doubt that 
an objective approach toward develop- 
ment of water resources by the Federal 
Government is possible when the chair- 
man of the IJC has such bias, expressed 
publicly on numerous occasions, against 
Federal participation. Certainly such 
expressions do nothing to improve our 
negotiating position with the Govern- 
ment of Canada, which has taken a 
strong position in favor of federal action 
on the Canadian side of the border. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp with my remarks an in- 
formative editorial from the Oregonian 
of Friday, July 18, 1958, entitled “Power 
Crumbs for Oregon,” so that the Senate 
may know some of the editorial reaction 
to Mr. McKay’s inappropriate remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POWER CRUMBS FOR OREGON 

Douglas McKay’s statement that he would 

rather see Washington public utility districts 
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build big dams on the Columbia than the 
Federal Government build them leaves some 
unanswered questions. 

The dams the public utility districts are 
building, or plan to build—Priest Rapids, 
Wanapum, Rocky Reach, Wells, and Ben 
Franklin, all in the State of Washington— 
are for power. They will provide almost no 
flood control. But the basin needs about 
20 million acre-feet more of usable flood- 
control storage, as well as more power. 

The partnership Mr. McKay applauds is 
not one between the public utility districts, 
for power, and the Federal Government, for 
flood control and navigation—the original 
partnership plan of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. This partnership is between the 
public utility districts, the builders, and 
private and publicly owned utilities, the 
buyers of electricity. The public utility dis- 
tricts are enabled to sell revenue bonds be- 
cause they have contracted with utilities, 
including those in Oregon, to buy most of 
the power. 

But projects which combine big storage 
for flood control and downstream power 
benefits with large blocks of at-site power 
are not attractive to public utility districts, 
or to private utilities, for that matter. Mr. 
McKay, who is chairman of the United States 
section of the International Joint Commis- 
sion, has not yet broken the deadlock with 
Canada to assure flood control storage on 
the Columbia headwaters. 

The logical builder of the needed flood 
control-power projects in the upper basin— 
Idaho and Montana—is the Federal Govern- 
ment directly, or a Federal agency such as 
the proposed Regional Power Corporation. 
Such a corporation, which would market its 
revenue bonds at a lower interest rate than 
the public utility districts, would be in an 
advantageous position. It would pay the 
power costs and Congress would appropriate 
funds, as is traditional, for flood control and 
navigation costs. 

An added inducement for Oregon to sup- 
port a Regional Power Corporation, which 
Mr. McKay opposes, is that in such legisla- 
tion lies the opportunity to replace the power 
preference clause with a fair and equitable 
distribution clause, or something similar. 
The long-range need is to assure Oregon con- 
sumers a fair share of future Federal power 
production, not now assured by the prefer- 
ence clause. 

Mr. McKay perhaps was misunderstood or 
had a lapse of memory when he was quoted 
as saying there haven't been any Federal 
power dams started in the Northwest under 
the Eisenhower administration. Democrats 
in Congress have inserted appropriations in 
the Eisenhower budgets for several new 
starts, including John Day, Ice Harbor, Hills 
Creek, and Cougar, and planning has been 
authorized for others. 

But still there has been neglect of the 
projects which are most needed—the big 
storage dams in the upper basin which would 
reduce the danger of disastrous floods and 
provide more water for winter power gener- 
ation when it is needed most. There has 
also been neglect of the regional necessity 
for a more equitable distribution of Federal 
power; the regional system has become a 
State of Washington system. Mr. McKay 
would have Oregon depend upon the gener- 
osity or fiscal needs of Washington public 
utility districts, which have prior claim on 
both the Federal dams and their own. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MansFIELD in the chair). Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed, and the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 
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The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 13015) to author- 
ize certain construction at military in- 
stallations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Pastore in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without ob- 


TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1958— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 3778) to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amend- 
ed, so as to strengthen and improve the 
national transportation system, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of July 30, 1958, pp. 15645- 
15647, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to take a half minute to point out 
for the Recorp the long and arduous 
work which was involved in consider- 
ation of the Transportation Act of 1958. 
This is probably one of the major bills 
to be passed by the present Congress. 
Certainly, with respect to the transpor- 
tation field, it is one of the most impor- 
tant bills during the many, many years 
Congress has taken cognizance of such 
matters. 

The Subcommittee on Surface Trans- 
portation of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, as has been 
pointed out before, when the bill was 
under consideration, held long hearings 
and heard many, many scores of wit- 
nesses on every phase of our national 
transportation problem. 

The conference itself was almost a 
Herculean task, in the working out of 
language which would permit the Sen- 
ate to get together with the House. The 
House conferees were very cooperative. 
I think the conference has produced 
about as good a bill as possible at this 
time, considering the area of contro- 
versy involved in this field. 

As chairman of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, I again 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Florida (Mr. SmatHers] and the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, many of whom 
are on the floor, for what I think is one 
of the best jobs in the transportation 
field done in a long, long time. 

Mr. SMATHERS rose. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
am grateful to the chairman of the com- 
mittee for the kind words he has spoken. 
We have stated previously that this was 
no one-man effort and represented a 
great deal of work on the part of Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle who are 
members of the subcommittee. 

I am particularly pleased to tell my 
colleagues in the Senate that the bill 
as agreed to by the conferees is a con- 
siderably improved version over that 
passed by the Senate and that passed 
by the House. In this respect, it repre- 
sents the strongest features of both bills. 
In fact, it has perfected the measures 
passed previously by both Houses. 

It is truly a constructive piece of leg- 
islation. Not only does it charter the 
way to further strengthen and improve 
our national transportation system—so 
vital to our national defense and eco- 
nomic well-being—but it also provides 
a means to promote a healthy overall 
economic atmosphere. Without doubt, it 
is legislation in the public interest. At 
this point I should like to ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record a detailed explanation of the 
manner in which the House conferees 
and the Senate conferees got together, 
and the results of their deliberations. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF S. 3778, THE TRANSPORTATION 
Acr oF 1958, AS APPROVED BY THE CON- 
FEREES 
The bill as finally approyed by the con- 

ferees covers the following points: 

1. Guaranteed loans (a new pt. V, Inter- 
state Commerce Act): Under this part the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would be 
authorized to guarantee loans made to rail- 
roads from private sources to the amount of 
$500 million. The loans must be repaid in 
15 years and may be made for the purchase 
of capital equipment and for maintenance. 
If a loan is obtained for maintenance pur- 
poses, it would be unlawful for a railroad 
securing a guaranty of the loan to declare 
dividends on its capital stock during the pe- 
riod the loan is outstanding or while any 
interest on the loan remains unpaid. 

Before a loan could be guaranteed, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission must: (a) 
find that without such guaranty the carrier 
would be unable to secure the necessary 
funds on reasonable terms; (b) be of the 
judgment that the loan involyed is being 
made at a reasonable rate of interest; and 
(c) find that the United States is afforded 
reasonable protection in its guaranty of the 
loan. 

ICC authority to guarantee loans would 
expire March 31, 1961 (except for applica- 
tions pending). 

These provisions of the bill are a compro- 
mise. The Senate bill would have author- 
ized guaranty of loans for capital expendi- 
tures, for all operating expenses (which in- 
clude maintenance), for working capital, 
and for interest on existing obligations. The 
House amendment provided for guaranty of 
loans for capital expenditures and for loans 
of not more than 50 percent of the main- 
tenance charges of the carrier for the cal- 
endar year preceding the application. As 
agreed upon in conference, the bill provides 
for guaranty of loans for capital expendi- 
tures and maintenance, with the House lim- 
itation of 50 percent eliminated. 

As to aggregate principal amount of loans 
to be guaranteed: the Senate bill provided 
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for $700 million, of which not more than 
$150 million could be loans for operating ex- 
penses and interest on existing obligations, 
The House amendment contained no limita- 
tion, 

The conferees, after careful consideration, 
agreed upon $500 million as the aggregate 
principal amount of loans to be guaranteed 
by ICC. 

2. Amending ICC authority over intrastate 
rates (sec. 4): This section of the bill deals 
with the authority of the ICC to remove dis- 
criminations against interstate commerce 
primarily by making adjustments in intra- 
state rates of railroads subject to ICC juris- 
diction. 

Paragraph (4) of section 13 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act now empowers ICC to 
require removal of “any undue or unrea- 
sonable advantage, preference, or prejudice 
as between persons or localities in intrastate 
commerce, on the one hand, and interstate 
or foreign commerce, on the other hand, or 
any undue, unreasonable, or unjust discrim- 
ination against interstate or foreign com- 
merce” caused by any intrastate rate, fare, 
charge, classification, regulation, or practice. 

Section 4 of the bill as agreed to in con- 
ference would amend section 13 (4) in three 
respects: 

1, The first amendment is the insertion of 
the words “or undue burden on” in the pres- 
ent language describing the protection ex- 
tended to interstate commerce. The addi- 
tion of these words would serve to remove 
any doubt as to the Commission’s power in 
instances where, upon appropriate records, 
it finds, as it has done in some section 13 
proceedings, that the burden cast upon inter- 
state commerce by intrastate rates or charges 
is undue and therefore unjustly discrimina- 
tory. Such findings have been questioned in 
the courts. This proposed change would 
thus afford the Commission additional stat- 
utory support needed in the administration 
of section 13. 

2. The second amendment deals with the 
nature of the evidence to support a finding 
of undue discrimination against or undue 
burden on interstate commerce. 

By two recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court (Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad Co. v. State of Illinois (Janu- 
ary 13, 1958) (356 U. S. 906), and Public 
Service Commission of Utah v. United States 
(May 19, 1958) (356 U. S. 421)), the Com- 
mission is required to consider the entire 
State operation, freight and passenger, in 
determining whether or not intrastate com- 
muter fares, or intrastate freight rates, were 
causing an undue revenue discrimination 
against interstate commerce. 

Apparently the holdings in these cases 
mean that the required finding of undue dis- 
crimination against, or undue burden on 
interstate or foreign commerce can be made 
only in the light of the overall statewide 
totality of a carriers operating results arising 
from all the rates applicable within a State. 

This would preclude the ICC from making 
such a finding on a showing of only the 
effect of the particular intrastate rate or 
rates in question. The ICC could not under 
such a rule continue to function effectively 
in removing unjust discrimination against 
interstate commerce caused by intrastate 
rates. In addition, the burden on the car- 
riers of presenting in evidence a separation 
of interstate and intrastate property, reve- 
nue, and expenses would impose an intoler- 
able accounting problem and an almost 
impossible burden of proof. 

As stated in the dissenting opinion of four 
justices in the Utah case, a consequence 
of the decisions “would be a radical, and in 
all likelihood unworkable, change in the way 
the Commission has administered the pro- 
visions of section 13 (4) for over 35 years.” 

It is essential that the standard of proof 
acceptable for 35 years be maintained. That 
is the purpose of this amendment, 
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3. The third amendment proposes to over- 
come the policy of comity under which the 
ICC has generally felt it undesirable to in- 
tervene while a matter involving intrastate 
rates is before a State regulatory commission. 
This policy has resulted in delays in remov- 
ing discriminations against and burdens 
upon interstate commerce. The effect of 
this amendment would be to require the ICC 
to proceed promptly to a determination of 
such matters. 

The above three amendments to paragraph 
(4) of section 13 do not vest the Commission 
with jurisdiction that it does not have today 
but deal with procedures in the exercise of 
that jurisdiction better to strengthen the 
protection of interstate commerce as de- 
signed in this provision of the act, 

These three amendments to section 13 (4) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act agreed to 
by the conferees were contained in section 
3 of the Senate bill. The House bill had 
no comparable section. 

It should be called to the attention of the 
Senate that section 3 of the Senate bill also 
proposed to add a new paragraph (5) to sec- 
tion 13 of the Interstate Commerce Act that 
would authorize the ICC in a case involving 
a general adjustment of interstate rates to 
authorize at the petition of the railroads a 
comparable adjustment in intrastate rates— 
if the ICC finds that not to do so would im- 
pose an undue burden on interstate com- 
merce. 

The bill agreed to in conference does not 
contain this new paragraph (5) to section 13 
from the Senate bill, or any provision based 
thereon. 

3. Discontinuance of train service (sec. 5): 
Section 5 of the bill as agreed upon by the 
conferees would add to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act a new section 13a providing a 
method and procedures to make it possible 
for carriers by railroad subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to discontinue or 
change, in whole or in part, the operation or 
service of trains or ferries operated by such 
carriers, notwithstanding otherwise appli- 
cable State laws. At present the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has no jurisdiction 
over discontinuance of railroad service un- 
less abandonment of a line of a railroad is 
involved. 

As both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment contained provisions on this 
subject, the members of the conference com- 
mittee feel that the provisions of section 5 
of the bill as agreed to in conference repre- 
sent a reasonable and workable compromise 
of the controversial differences between the 
two versions insofar as these provisions are 
concerned. 

The section would grant authority to dis- 
continue service rendered by trains and fer- 
ries crossing State lines to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. If enacted, this 
would invest ICC with authority to discon- 
tinue trains that impose a burden on inter- 
state commerce. This provision, however, 
would not deprive the carrier of the right to 
go to State commissions to ask for discon- 
tinuance of trains crossing State lines. Car- 
riers invoking ICC jurisdiction over a train 
or ferry would be required to give ample no- 
tice to the States in which such train or 
ferry is located. 

State regulatory commissions would re- 
tain jurisdiction over stations, depots, and 
other such facilities. 

Jurisdiction over trains operating wholly 
within a single State would remain with 
State regulatory commissions. If a State 
commission does not act on a request for 
discontinuance within a period of 120 days, 
or hands down a decision adverse to the ap- 
plicant carrier, the railroad involved would 
be given right of petition to the ICC. The 
Commission would be allowed to grant dis- 
continuance after a full hearing and upon 
finding that the public convenience and 
necessity permits such action and that the 
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continued operation constitutes an undue 
burden upon interstate commerce. 

Notice to the State of the filing of such a 
petition with the ICC would be required, as 
well as provisions for hearings in the State 
in which such train or ferry is operated. 

The Commission now has power to de- 
termine and to act in situations where intra- 
state rates Impose a burden upon interstate 
commerce. The section would extend this 
power to the service itself. 

4. Competitive ratemaking (sec. 6): The 
House and Senate versions were identical on 
the subject of competitive ratemaking except 
for a single punctuation mark in the House 
bill, which would have no effect on the mean- 
ing of the legislation. The House receded 
on changing the punctuation mark, thus re- 
storing the original Senate version of the 
amendment to the rule of ratemaking in the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

5. Agricultural exemption in the Interstate 
Commerce Act (sec. 7): Section 7 of the 
bill agreed to in conference amends section 
203 (b) (6) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
with respect to the exemption from regula- 
tion of motor carrier transportation of cer- 
tain agricultural commodities. Both the 
Senate bill and the House amendment con- 
tained provisions on this subject. 

Under the Senate bill the agricultural- 
commodities exemption was frozen, with a 
slight modification, in accordance with rul- 
ing No. 107, dated March 19, 1958, of the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The same was true of 
the House amendment but the modifications 
were somewhat different. 

Under the conference agreement the agri- 
cultural-commodities exemption is frozen in 
accordance with ruling No. 107, referred to 
above, with the following modification, 
which is a compromise between the Senate 
and House provisions: 

Returned to economic regulation is the 
transportation by motor vehicle of frozen 
fruits, frozen berries, frozen vegetables, cocoa 
beans, coffee beans, tea, bananas, hemp, wool 
imported from any foreign country, wool tops 
and noils, and wool waste which has been 
carded, spun, woven, or knitted. 

Exempted from economic regulation is the 
transportation of cooked or uncooked (in- 
cluding breaded) fish or shellfish when fro- 
zen or fresh, but not including fish and shell- 
fish which have been treated for preserving 
such as canned, smoked, pickled, spiced, 
corned, or kippered products. 

Under the House amendment any person 
engaged on July 1, 1958, in trucking the 
aforementioned commodities which are re- 
turned to economic regulation by this amend- 
ment would be entitled, upon application, 
to a certificate or permit allowing him, under 
regulation, to continue the transportation 
of the same commodities within the same 
areas or between the same points. The Sen- 
ate bill used the date January 1, 1958. The 
conference agreement uses the date May 1, 
1958. 

6. Prohibition against illegal for-hire 
transportation (sec. 8): Section 8 of the bill 
agreed to in conference amends section 203 
(c) of the Interstate Commerce Act, which 
prohibits certain operations in the transpor- 
tation of property by motor vehicle without 
first obtaining appropriate operating au- 
thority. 

The Senate bill and the House amendment 
each proposed to amend this provision, and 
the amendments proposed were quite similar 
but not identical. 

The Senate bill provided “nor shall any 
person in any other commercial enterprise 
transport property by motor vehicle in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce unless such 
transportation is incidental to, and in fur- 
therance of a primary business enterprise 
(other than transportation) of such person.” 

The conference agreement provides “nor 
shall any person engaged in any other busi- 
ness enterprise transport property by motor 
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vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce for 
business purposes unless such transporta- 
tion is within the scope, and in furtherance, 
of a primary business enterprise (other than 
transportation) of such person.” 

This amendment is designed to strengthen 
the hand of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in eliminating illegal buy-and-sell 
operations and thereby return traffic to car- 
riers operating legally under certificates and 
permits issued by the ICC. 


Mr. SMATHERS. I should further 
like to say for the Recorp—and I hope 
very briefly—as to the guaranteed loan 
provisions in the bill, we compromised 
with the House on three aspects. The 
Senate had provided for a $700 million 
program. The conferees lowered the 
amount to a total to be loaned of not to 
exceed $500 million. We continued the 
length of the loans at 15 years. The 
Senate gave up its position that the 
money should be loaned for working 
capital and for operating expenses. In 
conference, it was agreed that the money 
can only be loaned for capital expendi- 
ture and for maintenance. In addition 
to that, we struck out a provision which 
the House had, limiting the amount of 
money which could be borrowed for 
maintenance to 50 percent of the amount 
which the company had spent in the 
preceding year for maintenance. 

With respect to the intrastate rates, 
the House did not have any provision in 
its bill, so the House accepted a part of 
the Senate version on intrastate rates, 

With respect to the discontinuance of 
service, we have given to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the first time 
the right to discontinue service when 
the service crosses a State line. How- 
ever, we protected the right of the States, 
so ably explained by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia and those others 
concerned about States’ rights, by leav- 
ing to the State regulatory agencies the 
right to regulate and have a final deci- 
sion with respect to the discontinuance 
of train service which originated and 
ended within one particular State, ex- 
cept when it could be established that 
intrastate service was a burden on in- 
terstate commerce. 

In addition, the Senate receded on a 
provision under which we had given the 
Interstate Commerce Commission juris- 
diction also to discontinue service in 
depots, terminals, and other such facili- 
ties in connection with the operation of 
railroads. We left that matter in the 
hands of the State regulatory agencies. 

Mr. President, with respect to compet- 
itive ratemaking, the bills of both the 
Senate and the House had the same pro- 
visions. That was the provision which 
originated in the Senate, and the House 
included it in its bill. We did not change 
that in any respect whatever. Of course, 
we are very proud of the fact that not 
only the railroads but also the truckers, 
the water carriers, and everybody else 
agreed the rule of ratemaking could be 
changed without detriment to any one 
of them but that by putting the new 
criteria for ratemaking in the bill we 
are going to eliminate some of the pa- 
ternalism which has heretofore existed 
in the minds of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. I think we will breathe 
into our whole system of transportation 
some new competition, which of course 
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is needed, because the public and the 
consumer will benefit therefrom. 

With respect to the agricultural ex- 
emption, I think the able chairman of 
our committee and the chairman of the 
conference committee has said that we 
strengthened the bill in every respect. 
We got a stronger provision than what 
the House had or even what the Senate 
had by combining the language of the 
two bills. We have stopped the ever- 
widening interpretation of the agricul- 
tural exemption, which unfortunately 
the Supreme Court had been furthering 
in every decision. 

We preserved the grandfather rights 
for those truckers and those rail car- 
riers which might from now on come un- 
der regulation, if heretofore they had not 
been under regulation. We have granted 
grandfather rights in that respect. 

We did not accept the House date on 
that provision, or the Senate date, but 
arrived at a compromise date, at the 
suggestion of the able chairman, which 
was the date of May 1, 1958. This was 
the fairest date on which we all could 
agree. 

We tightened up the provisions with 
respect to private carriers, so that those 
who claim they are private carriers must 
in fact be private carriers. Carriers will 
not be permitted to indulge in common 
carriage under the facade of being a 
private carrier, thereby avoiding regu- 
lation. 

We have met the criteria set up in the 
Brooks case, which the carriers wanted. 
We think we have tremendously 
strengthened the bill in that respect. 

I would not want this occasion to pass 
without extending my congratulations 
to all the Senate and House conferees. 
All of them displayed remarkable knowl- 
edge and understanding of the problems 
confronting our national transportation 
system. They were objective in their 
considerations and deliberations. With- 
out reservation it was one of the best 
conferences that I believe any of us had 
the pleasure of attending. All conferees 
tackled their job forthrightly with the 
public interest uppermost in their minds. 

This piece of constructive legislation 
is the result of their efforts. They can 
be proud, and you can be proud of them 
for a job well done. All of them car- 
ried out the highest traditions of the 
Congress in the performance of their 
duties. 

I should like to join the able chair- 
man in saying that personally I have 
never before sat on a conference where 
everybody involved so seriously endeav- 
ored to constructively work out the dif- 
ferences between the two bills. I com- 
pletely agree with our able and distin- 
guished chairman in the statement that 
we have a much better bill than we 
started out with. I have no doubt that it 
will mean a great strengthening of the 
national transportation system. In so 
doing I believe it will strengthen our 
economy. It is a bill I am sure of which 
the Congress can well be proud. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, first I 
wish to commend the chairman of the 
subcommittee and all its members, in- 
cluding the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
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PuRTELL], my distinguished colleague 
from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], and especially 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMaTHERS], 
for the work which was done on the bill 
in the Senate. 

There were some provisions which 
were objected to, of course, on the part 
of certain Members of the Senate at 
the time the bill passed the Senate. 

In my judgment the conference was 
one of the finest in which I have ever 
participated. Every Member approached 
his responsibility from the standpoint 
of, What is the public interest? There 
were no special pleaders in the confer- 
ence. We worked very cooperatively to 
get a proper bill. 

The chairman of the House committee 
was encouraging to all of us in his en- 
deavor to work out a bill which would 
be acceptable to the public, of advantage 
to the railroads, and of advantage to the 
common carriers by truck as well. 

There was one provision which was 
debated on the floor particularly, and 
which I discussed with the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
This provision dealt with the problem 
of net loss and the abandonment of serv- 
ice. That matter was of peculiar interest 
to the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. PURTELL]. Although we 
differed on the interpretation of the sec- 
tion of the bill covering that subject, 
nevertheless, I assure the Senator from 
New York that the bill as it came from 
the conference puts the question of 
abandonment of service in practically the 
same situation, so far as original juris- 
diction and appellate jurisdiction are 
concerned, as were the provisions under 
section 13 of the old interstate-commerce 
law. 

So there is a primary jurisdiction 
existing within the States, and an appel- 
late jurisdiction in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as was so aptly said 
by the chairman of the committee, only 
in a case of discrimination or an unfair 
burden. So the objections of the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from 
Connecticut were taken care of in the 
report of the conferees, which is now 
before the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. The point I raised, in 
which the Senator from Connecticut was 
so deeply concerned, was the question 
of discontinuance if a net loss was shown, 
that being, in effect, the sole ground. As 
I understand, the conference report elim- 
inates the net loss test, and the new test, 
which is now the test provided by the 
bill, as to the discontinuance of any com- 
muter service—because that was what 
troubled us partciularly—is that it would 
constitute an undue burden upon the 
operations of such carrier or carriers, or 
upon interstate commerce. As I con- 
strue that provision, the commission 
would have to look at the overall situa- 
tion of the entire railroad in order to 
determine the inequity of requiring it to 
continue a particular commuter branch. 

Mr. BRICKER. The question involves 
the relation between the commuter in- 
come and income from the other sery- 
ices which the railroad renders. 

I do not, of course, agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York that 
there was only a single criterion in the 
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bill originally. Nevertheless, that pro- 
vision is now out of the bill, and there is 
no problem in that connection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
certainly not oppose the report. On the 
contrary, Iam very much in favor of it. 
I greatly appreciate the fact that the 
problem of grave interest to commuters 
around metropolitan areas has been 
cared for in the report. 

I believe I speak for tens of thousands 
of commuters in my part of the country 
when I express appreciation to the con- 
ferees, the chairman of the committee 
(Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. SMATHERS], the junior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], and the 
Senator from Texas {Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
as well as to our colleagues on this side 
of the aisle, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut IMr. PURTELL], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL], and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], who has 
just spoken, for the very constructive 
manner in which they reached a solution 
of this problem. 

I believe that the commuter branches 
need help, especially from States and 
municipalities. It is my intention, once 
the conference report is approved—which 
I hope will be shortly—to introduce 
proposed legislation which would insure 
to the commuter carrying roads any tax 
abatement which they obtain locally, by 
providing that the Federal Government 
shall not take the benefit of it in its own 
taxes. That is a recommendation con- 
tained in the very distinguished report 
of the subcommittee of the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York in expressing the 
thanks of the Senate for the fine work 
performed by the subcommittee under 
the distinguished chairmanship of the 
Senator from Florida {Mr. SMATHERS] in 
bringing about an equitable solution of 
this very vexing and difficult problem. 

Also I feel that the distingushed Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
chairman of the full committee, is to 
be commended for the overall guidance 
he furnished. I think the committee 
has done a good job, and that the Con- 
gress can be very well satisfied with the 
results, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 


TAX RELIEF TO CERTAIN RAIL- 
ROADS IN CONNECTION WITH 
COMMUTER SERVICE 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I in- 

troduce for appropriate reference a bill 

to grant a form of tax relief to the rail- 
roads which will encourage continua- 
tion of efficient passenger commuter 
service and enable many lines to deal 
with sizable losses incurred in such op- 
erations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 
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The bill (S. 4200) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to 
permit railroad corporations to take full 
advantage of tax relief measures en- 
acted or granted by the States and their 
political subdivisions, introduced by Mr. 
JavITS, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. JAVITS. The bill would amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
assure that where States and municipali- 
ties grant tax relief to railroads operat- 
ing such services at a loss, such assistance 
would directly benefit the railroads and 
not be absorbed by increased Federal 
taxes. I believe that Congress has an 
increased responsibility to provide this 
type of tax relief following final approval 
of the Transportation Act of 1958 in the 
Senate today. It retains a House amend- 
ment similar to one I offered unsuccess- 
fully in the Senate, which authorizes the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to con- 
sider public convenience and necessity, 
as well as the fact that a passenger-serv- 
ice branch may operate at a net loss 
when weighing a railroad’s request to 
discontinue such service. Commuter 
service should be rendered where at all 
practicable, and not eliminated solely 
because it is run unprofitably, unless 
such an operation places an unreason- 
able burden on the financial stability of 
the entire railroad. Iam very glad to see 
the kind of job the conferees did, espe- 
cially in taking cognizance of the rights 
and interests of commuters. In this way 
the Transportation Act makes a positive 
contribution toward protecting the inter- 
ests of millions who depend daily on pas- 
senger commuter service. But now it 
is the duty of the Congress to follow 
through with helping to get positive 
financial aid for those railroads which 
must continue to operate such services 
at substantial losses because it is deemed 
to be demanded by public convenience 
and necessity. Some of such relief is 
provided in the bill and some of it will 
come from tax abatement. 

Enactment of this measure would 
prove a powerful stimulus in persuading 
States and localities to offer forms of 
tax exemption and tax abatement to 
railroads operating essential but un- 
profitable commuter passenger services 
within their boundaries. They would do 
so in the realization that the beneficiaries 
of such assistance would be the railroads 
which need it to operate and that the 
Federal Government would not siphon 
off in increased Federal taxes large por- 
tions of these funds, which previously fed 
State and municipal treasuries. 

The alternative to Federal legislation 
of this kind is sitting back and watching 
the railroads and Government authori- 
ties argue endlessly over failure to pro- 
vide adequate passenger, especially com- 
muter, services, demands for increased 
commuter fares, proposals for abrupt 
cancellations of commuter branch op- 
erations, and mounting losses that in 
many cases jeopardize the financial 
structure of the entire line. We cannot 
allow that to happen if we are to safe- 
guard adequately the riding public’s in- 
terest and that of the railroads, a vital 
element in our national transportation 
situation in our prosperity and in our 
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defense. One can never draw a nice bal- 
ance between the “break even” point and 
a slight profit. Every municipality 
which wishes to give tax abatement can 
judge that question for itself. There- 
fore we should not make it possible for a 
portion of the benefit resulting from local 
tax abatement to come back to the Fed- 
eral Government in the form of increased 
Federal taxes. 

This has been recommended in the 
Smathers report, which I point out as a 
great landmark in this field. 

The Public Service Commission of my 
own State of New York has come forward 
in favor of this kind of legislation, in a 
report entitled “Report of Investigation 
by the Public Service Commission of the 
Long Island Railroad,” dated March 3, 
1958. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks, a concurrent reso- 
lution adopted by the New York State 
Legislature, memorializing Congress to 
enact appropriate legislation affecting 
the railroad industry, which also deals 
with the proposed legislation which Iam 
introducing today. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 153 


Concurrent resolution adopted by the New 
York State Legislature memorializing 
Congress to enact appropriate legislation 
affecting the railroad industry 
Whereas the railroad industry in the State 

of New York because of the vast service it 

provides the public as transporter of pas- 
fengers and freight, as employer of more 

than 100,000 persons earning over $430 mil- 

lion annually, as a taxpayer contributing 

#45 million annually in real estate and spe- 

cial franchise taxes in the State, and as 

purchaser and consumer of goods and serv- 
ices amounting to hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually, plays a tremendously vital 
role in the economy of our State and Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas it has become generally recog- 
nized that the railroad industry is in a pre- 

carious financial situation warranting im- 

mediate action by government at all lev- 

els; and 
Whereas a recent report of the Public 

Service Commission of the State of New 

York confirms that “the entire ailing pas- 

senger transportation industry is badly in 

need of resuscitative governmental assist- 
ance”; and 
Whereas there are pending before the New 

York State Legislature several proposals de- 

signed to provide equitable tax relief to the 

railroads so as to place them on a basis more 
nearly competitive with other forms of 
transportation; and 

Whereas it is essential to the economy of 
our State and Nation that the railroads con- 
tinue to operate under private ownership 
earning a fair rate so as to avoid the al- 
ternative of public ownership at incalcula- 
ble cost to the public: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 

States be memorialized to enact appropriate 

legislation to (a) obviate archaic controls 

originally enacted in an era when the rail- 
road industry enjoyed a transportation mo- 
nopoly, so as to permit the industry to 
fairly compete with other forms of trans- 
portation which are so substantially sub- 

sidized by public funds or facilities; (b) 

amend the Internal Revenue law to make 

available to the railroad industry the full 
edvantage of any subsidy or tax foregive- 
ess which may be provided by this or any 
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State; (c) repeal the Federal excise tax on 
freight transportation and the Federal ex- 
cise tax on passenger transportation; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Senate, 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Member of the Congress of the 
United States duly elected from the State 
of New York and that the latter be urged 
to devote themselves to the task of accom- 
plishing the purpose of this resolution. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
close by citing as an example the Long 
Island Railroad, to which I referred a 
moment ago. 

This railroad is the only line in the 
East which does not operate commuter 
service at a net loss thanks to tax for- 
giveness granted by the State and the 
city of New York, and the tax loss 
carryovers which exempt it from pay- 
ment of Federal income tax. However, 
in 1959, when this Federal loss benefit 
has been exhausted, the earnings of the 
Long Island Railroad will be taxed by 
the Federal Government at the rate of 
52 percent. The Federal Treasury will 
then become the -recipient under pro- 
visions of the present Internal Revenue 
Code of much of the tax forgiveness now 
granted by the city and State. If that 
happens, serious doubts have been ex- 
pressed on the feasibility of proceeding 
with plans to reduce fares and install 
new equipment for more efficient and 
safer passenger service. 

It is by now a well-known fact that 
the East is no exception; that commuter 
service operates at a net loss almost 
everywhere in the Nation. The ICC will 
be empowered under the approved bill 
to grant requests for cancellation where 
such service imperils the financial future 
of the railroads’ overall operations. 
Federal action taken promptly to en- 
courage States and localities to grant 
tax relief to these lines will rescue many 
lines from precarious financial situa- 
tions, permitting them better to serve 
the daily transportation needs of the 
Nation. 

The commuter problem is a very grave 
problem throughout the entire country, 
in the transition period between great 
advances in the techniques of transpor- 
tation. I feel that the kind of inter- 
mediate help which we are giving in the 
Transportation Act of 1958, and which 
is being given by States and cities, will 
be materially promoted by the enact- 
ment of the legislation which I am in- 
troducing today. I feel that it is so 
urgent that I hope it will have high 
priority attention from the Committee 
on Finance, which would be required 
were it to pass at this session. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the unfinished business be laid 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unfinished business automatically comes 
before the Senate. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 13015) to au- 
thorize certain construction at military 
installations, and for other purposes. 


July 30 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill had been reported from the 
Committee on Armed Services, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

TITLE I 

Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, includ- 
ing site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and ‘quipment, for the following projects: 

Inside the United States 
Technical Services Facilities 
Ordnance Corps 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.: 
housing, and utilities, $2,697,000. 

Detroit Arsenal, Mich,: Administrative fa- 
cilities, $5,666,000. 

Redstone Arsenal, Ala.: Administrative fa- 


cilities, troop housing, and utilities, $8,529,- 
000. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Ill.: Operational and 
training facilities, $570,000. 

White Sands Missile Range, N, Mex.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, research, de- 
velopment and test facilities, medical facili- 
ties, troop housing, and community facilities, 
$7,931,000. 

Quartermaster Corps 

Fort Lee, Va.: Operational and training 

facilities, and troop housing, $4,630,000. 
Chemical Corps 

Army Chemical Center, Md.: Troop hous- 
ing, and utilities, $2,051,000. 

Fort Detrick, Md.: Troop housing, $795,000. 


Signal Corps 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz.: Maintenance facili- 
ties, research, development, and test facili- 
ties, administrative facilities, troop housing, 
operational and training facilities, and utili- 
ties, $9,098,000. 
Corps of Engineers 
Army Map Service, Md.: Operational and 
training facilities, $1,913,000. 
Transportation Corps 
Fort Eustis, Va.: Operational and training 


Troop 


facilities, administrative facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities $3,634,000. 
Medical Corps 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Colo.: Troop 


housing, $862,000. 


Field Forces Facilities 
First Army area 

Fort Devens, Mass.: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, $171,000. 

Fort Dix, N. J.: Troop housing and utili- 
ties, $3,749,000. 

Second Army area 

Carlisle Barracks, Pa.: Family housing, and 
real estates, $374,000. 

Fort Knox, Ky.: Operational and training 
facilities, and utilities, $516,000. 

Fort Meade, Md.: Operational and training 
facilities, $498,000. 
Fort Ritchie, 

$43,000. 


Md.: Supply facilities, 


Third Army area 


Fort Benning, Ga.: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, troop 
housing, and family housing, $3,454,000. 
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Fort Bragg, N. C.: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, and maintenance facilities, 
$762,000. 

Fort Campbell, Ky.: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, medical 
facilities, and administrative facilities, $847,- 
000. 

Fort McClelland, Ala.: Operational and 
training facilities, $174,000. 

Fort Rucker, Ala.: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, administrative facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities, $2,406,000. 

Fourth Army area 

Fort Bliss, Tex.: Operational and training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, troop hous- 
ing, and utilities, $13,734,000. 

Fort Hood, Tex.: Operational and training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, administrative facilities, troop hous- 
ing, and utilities, $4,258,000. 

Fort Sill, Okla.: Operational and training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, and utilities, $3,227,000, 

Fifth Army area 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.: Troop 
housing, and family housing, $783,000. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans.: Operational and 
training facilities, and troop housing, 
$1,076,000. 

Fort Riley, Kans.: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, and utilities, $1,084,000. 

Sixth Army area 

Camp Desert Rock, Nev.: Maintenance fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $374,000. 

Fort Lewis, Wash.: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, and maintenance facilities, 
$1,085,000. 

Fort Ord, Calif.: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, troop housing, community facili- 
ties, and utilities, $4,733,000. 

Yuma Test Station, Ariz.: Operational and 
training facilities, $173,000. 

Military Academy 

United States Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y.: Troop housing, medical facili- 
ties, and community facilities, $5,884,000. 

Armed Forces special weapons 

Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
community facilities, and utilities, $273,000. 

Tactical installations support facilities 

Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
$6,311,000. 

Outside Continental United States 
Alaskan area 


Fairbanks Permafrost Research area: Real 
estate, $7,000. 

Pacific command area 

Kawaihae Harbor, T. H.: Operational and 
training facilities, $240,000. 

Schofield Barracks, T. H.: Troop housing, 
$593,000. 

Fort Shafter, T: H.: Supply facilities, 
maintenance facilities, family housing, and 
community facilities, $2,925,000. 

Korea: Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, and utilities, $904,000. 

United States Army, Europe 

France: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, medical facili- 
ties, administrative facilities, supply facili- 
ties, and utilities and ground improvements, 
$4,063,000. 

Sec. 102. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop classified military in- 
stallations and facilities by acquiring, con- 
structing, converting, rehabilitating, or in- 
stalling permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prepa- 
ration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment, in the total amount of $63,906,000. 

Src. 103. The Secretary of the Army may 
establish or develop Army installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Army missions, 
new weapons developments, new and unfore- 
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seen research and development requirements, 
or improved production schedules, if the 
Secretary of Defense determines that deferral 
of such construction for inclusion in the 
next military construction authorization act 
would be inconsistent with interests of na- 
tional security, and in connection therewith 
to acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, 
or install permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prepa- 
ration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment, in the total amount of $25 million: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Army, 
or his designee, shall notify the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives immediately upon reach- 
ing a final decision to implement, of the cost 
of construction of any public work under- 
taken under this section, including those 
real-estate actions pertaining thereto. 

Sxc. 104. (a) In accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 407 of the act of September 
1, 1954 (68 Stat, 1119, 1125), as amended, and 
subject to the provisions of section 613 of 
this act, the Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized to construct, or acquire by lease or 
otherwise, family housing for occupancy as 
public quarters at the following locations by 
utilizing foreign currencies acquired pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (68 Stat. 454) or through other com- 
modity transactions of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation: 

Various locations, France, 298 units. 

Vicenza, Italy, 371 units. 

Army Security Agency, 
units, 

Gateway Communications Station, 
units. 

(b) In accordance with the provisions of 
title IV of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
(69 Stat. 646), as amended, the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized to construct family 
housing for occupancy as public quarters at 
the following locations: 


Inside the United States 


Redstone Arsenal, Ala., 316 units. 

Seneca Ordnance Depot, N. Y., 120 units. 

White Sands Missile Range, N. Mex., 200 
units, 

Fort Monmouth, N. J., 130 units. 

Fort Lee, Va., 435 units. 

Natick R&E, Mass., 35 units. 

Fort Belvoir, Va., 618 units, 

Two Rock Ranch Station, Calif., 25 units. 

Dugway Proving Ground, Utah, 50 units. 

Beaumont Army Hospital, Tex., 125 units. 

Fort Totten, N. Y., 130 units. 

Fort Campbell, Ky., 837 units. 

Granite City Engineer Depot, Ill., 65 units. 

Fort Rucker, Ala., 400 units. 

Fort Stewart, Ga., 73 units. 

Fort Bliss, Tex., 410 units. 

Fort Hood, Tex., 500 units. 

Fort Sill, Okla., 349 units. 

Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., 700 units, 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 200 units, 

Fort Sheridan, Ill., 50 units. 

Forts Baker and Barry, Calif., 98 units. 

Oakland Army Terminal, Calif., 88 units. 

Fort Lewis, Wash., 856 units. 

Branch United States Disciplinary Bar- 
racks, Calif., 160 units. 

United States Military Academy, N. Y., 156 
units. 

Bossier Base, La., 200 units. 

Medina Base, Tex., 125 units. 

Sandia Base, N. Mex., 218 units. 

Army Air Defense Command Stations, 466 
units. 


location 13, 91 
174 


Outside the United States 


Canal Zone, 330 units. 

Schofield Barracks, Hawail, 385 units. 

Fort Shafter, Hawaii, 481 units: Provided, 
however, That no family housing units shall 
be constructed on Fort DeRussy. 

(c) In accordance with the provisions of 
section 404 (a) of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 (69 Stat. 652). as amended, the Sec- 
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retary of the Army is authorized to acquire 
family housing at the following locations: 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Aberdeen, Md., 
796 units. 

Dugway Proving Ground, Utah, 400 units. 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 840 units. 

Fort Sill, Okla., 500 units. 

Sec. 105. (a) Public Law 209, 83d Congress, 
as amended, is amended under the heading 
“Continental United States” in section 101 
as follows: 

Under the subheading “Technical Service 
Facilities (Ordnance Corps)”, with respect 
to Pueblo Ordnance Depot, Colo., strike out 
“$563,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$600,000.” 

(b) Public Law 209, 83d Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (1) of section 502 the amounts “$44,- 
407,000" and “$134,075,000" and inserting in 
place thereof “$44,444,000” and “$134,- 
112,000”, respectively. 

Sec. 106. (a) Public Law 161, 84th Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended under the 
heading “Continental United States” in sec- 
tion 101, as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Ordnance Corps)”, with 
respect to Redstone Arsenal, Ala., strike out 
“$2,865,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$4,180,000.” 

(2) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Signal Corps)”, with re- 
spect to Fort Monmouth, N. J, strike out 
“$615,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$731,000; and with respect to Vint Hill 
Farms Station, Va., strike out “$695,000" and 
insert in place thereof “$1,022,000.” 

(3) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Corps of Engineers)”, 
with respect to Granite City Engineer Depot, 
IN., strike out “$1,822,000” and insert in 
place thereof “$2,815,000.” 

(4) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Medical Corps)”, with 
respect to Walter Reed Army Medical Cen- 
ter, District of Columbia, strike out “$4,- 
472,000” and insert in place thereof ‘“$6,- 
714,000.” 

(5) Under the subheading “Field Forces 
Facilities (Second Army Area)”, with re- 
spect to Fort George G. Meade, Md., strike 
out “$923,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$1,264,000.” 

(6) Under the subheading “Field Forces 
Facilities (Fourth Army Area)", with re- 
spect to Fort Bliss, Tex., strike out “$4,- 
645,000" and insert in place thereof “$4,- 
965,000"; and with respect to Fort Sill, Okla., 
strike out $3,053,000" and insert in place 
thereof “$3,454,000.” 

(7) Under the subheading “Field Forces 
Facilities (Sixth. Army Area)”, with respect 
to Fort Ord, Calif., strike out “$1,407,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$1,742,000.” 

(8) Under the subheading ‘Field Forces 
Facilities (Military Academy)", with respect 
to the United States Military Academy, N. Y., 
strike out “$756,000” and insert in place 
thereof “$1,171,000.” 

(b) Public Law 161, 84th Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (1) of section 502 the amounts “$237,- 
320,000” and “546,387,000” and inserting in 
place thereof “$244,125,000" and “$553,- 
192,000”, respectively. 

Sec. 107. (a) Public Law 968, 84th Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended under the 
heading “Inside the United States” in sec- 
tion 101, as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Ordnance Corps)”, with 
respect to White Sands Proving Ground, 
N. Mex., strike out “$693,000” and insert in 
place thereof “$735,000.” 

(2) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Chemical Corps)”, with 
respect to Camp Detrick, Md., strike out 
“$913,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$1,074,000"; and with respect to Dugway 
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Proving Ground, Utah, strike out “$867,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$1,044,000.” 

(3) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Signal Corps)”, with re- 
spect to Fort Huachuca, Ariz., strike out 
“$6,856,000” and insert in place thereof “$7,- 
576,000.” 

(4) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Corps of Engineers)”, 
with respect to Fort Belvoir, Va., strike out 
$492,000" and insert in place thereof 
“$940,000.” 

(5) Under the subheading “Technical 
Services Facilities (Transportation Corps)”, 
with respect to Fort Eustis, Va., strike out 
“$1,231,000” and insert in place thereof ‘'$1,- 
436,000." 

(6) Under the subheading “Field Forces 
Facilities (First Army Area)”, with respect 
to Fort Dix, N. J., strike out “$54,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$68,000.” 

(7) Under the subheading “Field Forces 
Facilities (Second Army Area)”, with respect 
to Fort George G. Meade, Md., strike out 
“$5,885,000” and insert in place thereof ‘'$7,- 
695,000.” 

(8) Under the subheading “Field Forces 
Facilities (Third Army Area)”, with respect 
to Fort Benning, Ga., strike out “$422,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$616,000”; and 
with respect to Fort McClellan, Ala., strike 
out “$397,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$527,000.” 

(9) Under the subheading “Field Forces 
Facilities (Fourth Army Area) ,” with respect 
to Fort Hood, Tex., strike out “$2,457,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$2,846,000.” 

(10) Under the subheading “Field Forces 
Facilities (Fifth Army Area),” with respect 
to Fort Riley, Kans., strike out “$1,519,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$1,892,000.” 

(11) Under the subheading “Field Forces 
Facilities (Sixth Army Area),” with respect 
to Fort Lewis, Wash., strike out “$3,022,000” 
and insert in place thereof $3,596,000"; and 
with respect to Fort Ord, Calif., strike out 
“$223,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$319,000.” 

(b) Public Law 968, 84th Congress, as 
amended, is amended under the heading 
“Outside the United States” in section 101, 
as follows: 

Under the subheading “(Alaskan Area) ,” 
with respect to Wildwood Station (Kenai), 
strike out “$352,000” and insert in place 
thereof “$516,000.” 

(c) Public Law 968, 84th Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (1) of section 402 the amounts 
“$95,010,000,” “$35,763,000,” and “$334,104,- 
000" and inserting in place thereof “$100,- 
343,000,” “$35,927,000,” and “$339,601,000,” 
respectively. 

Sec. 108. (a) Public Law 85-241, 85th Con- 
gress, is amended under the heading “Inside 
the United States” in section 101 as follows: 

Under the subheading “Technical Services 
Facilities (Corps of Engineers)” with respect 
to Cold Regions Laboratory, Hanover, N. H., 
strike out “$2,496,000” and insert in place 
thereof “$3,787,000.” 

(b) Public Law 85-241, 85th Congress, is 
amended by striking out in clause (1) of 
section 502 the amounts “$115,624,000" and 
*“$293,103,000" and inserting in place thereof 
“$116,915,000" and “$294,394,000.” 

Sec. 110. (a) The Secretary of the Army is 
authorized and directed, unless the Secretary 
of Defense finds after due investigation that 
such action would be inimical to the national 
security, to make available to the Adminis- 
trator of the General Services Administra- 
tion, or his designee, the San Jacinto Ord- 
nance Depot, Tex. Upon such property being 
made available, the Administrator or his des- 
ignee is authorized and directed to enter 
into a contract or contracts for the sale of 
such property in lots or in its entirety under 
public bid procedures and at not less than 
the fair market value and to convey by quit- 
claim deed, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States, except as retained in this act, 
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in and to such property to any legal person 
or group except Government agencies or de- 
partments upon such terms and conditions 
as the Administrator or his designee de- 
termines to be in the public interest. 

(b) Any conveyance made pursuant to the 
provisions of subsection (a) hereof shall in- 
clude the following conditions: 

(1) All mineral rights, including gas and 
oil, in the lands to be conveyed shall be re- 
served to the United States; 

(2) The San Jacinto property shall be 
offered for sale within 36 months from the 
date of enactment of this act; 

(3) Title in and to such property shall 
remain in the United States until full pay- 
ment of the agreed purchase price is made. 

(c) In the event the San Jacinto Ordnance 
Depot is made available to the General 
Services Administration pursuant to the pro- 
visions of subsections (a) and (b) hereof, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
to the Secretary of the Army such sums as 
are necessary not to exceed $40 million to 
establish and construct, including land ac- 
quisition, replacement facilities to the ex- 
tent required at Point-Aux-Pins, Ala., or any 
other location selected by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

TITLE It 


Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop military installations 
and facilities by acquiring, constructing, con- 
verting, rehabilitating, or installing perma- 
nent or temporary public works, including 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment for the following projects: 

Inside the United States 
Shipyard facilities 

Naval Facility, Cape May, N. J.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, $141,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Long Beach, Calif.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, $6 million: 
Provided, however, That no more than $500,- 
000 of this sum shall be utilized for protec- 
tive works until the Secretary of the Navy 
determines in his judgment that sufficient 
action has been taken or arrangements made 
to arrest further subsidence of the shipyard. 

Naval Submarine Base, New London, 
Conn.: Operational and training facilities, 
$2,247,000. 

Naval Shipyard, San Francisco, Calif.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, $766,000. 


Fleet Base Facilities 


Naval Station, Newport, R. I.: Troop 
housing, and community facilities, $1,709,- 
000 


Naval Base, Norfolk, Va.: Operational and 
training facilities, $2,546,000. 


Aviation Facilities 
Naval air training stations 


Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Kingsville, 
Tex.: Troop housing, $1,041,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Meridian, 
Miss.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
medical facilities, troop housing, community 
facilities, and utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $14,940,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Whiting Field, 
Fla.: Operational and training facilities, 
utilities and ground improvements, and real 
estate, $4,679,000. 


Fleet support air stations 


Naval Air Station, Alameda, Calif.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, $114,000. 

Naval Air Station, Cecil Field, Fla.: Main- 
tenance facilities, $1,252,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Landing Field, Crows 
Landing, Calif.: Operational and training 
facilities, $47,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Fallon, Nev.: 
Operational and training facilities, $80,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Landing Field, Fentress, 
Va.: Operational and training facilities, 
$142,000. 

Naval Seaplane Facility, Harvey Point, 
N. C.: Operational and training facilities, 
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maintenance facilities, medical facilities, 
troop housing, administrative facilities, and 
utilities and ground improvements, $11,- 
215,000. 

Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, $74,000. 

Naval Air Station, Lemoore, Calif.: Oper- 
ational and training facilities, troop hous- 
ing, community facilities, administrative fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, and utilities and 
ground improvements, $15,823,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Mayport, Fla.: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, community facilities, utilities, and 
real estate, $9,892,000. 

Naval Air Station, North Island, San 
Diego, Calif.: Operational facilities, and real 
estate, $7 million. 

Naval Outlying Field, Whitehouse Field, 
Fla.: Operational and training facilities, 
$142,000. 

Marine Corps air stations 


Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Station, Beau- 
fort, S. C.; Operational and training facili- 
ties and real estate, $4,352,000. 

Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Station, Yuma, 
Ariz.: Operational and training facilities, 
$8,946,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
N. C.: Operational and training facilities, 
and supply facilities, $1,067,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, New River, 
N. C.: Operational and training facilities, 
$1,003,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, Santa Ana, 
Calif.: Operational and training facilities, 
$2,158,000. 

Special purpose air stations 

Naval Air Facility, Towers Field, Andrews 
Air Force Base, Camp Springs, Md.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, administrative fa- 
cilities, troop housing, utilities, and opera- 
tional and training facilities at the Naval 
Air Station, Patuxent River, Md., $17,666,000. 

Naval Air Missile Test Center, Point Mugu, 
Calif.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, research, develop- 
ment and test facilities, supply facilities, 
and troop housing (including operational 
and training facilities and troop housing on 
San Nicolas Island; and maintenance facili- 
ties, research, development and test facili- 
ties, supply facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities and ground improvements at Camp 
Cooke), $13,841,000. 

Supply Facilities 

Naval Supply Depot, Newport, R. I.: Utili- 
ties, $2,210,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Va.: Admin- 
istrative facilities, $128,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Oakland, Calif.: Ad- 
ministrative facilities, $146,000. 

Marine Corps Facilities 

Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, 
Calif.: Operational and training facilities, 
$280,000. 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, 
S. C.: Utilities, $462,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, 
Calif.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $5,138,000. 

Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, $168,000. 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, 
Calif.: Utilities, $206,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Twentynine Palms, 
Calif.; Maintenance facilities, $241,000. 

Ordnance Facilities 


Naval Ammunition Depot, Bangor, Wash.: 
Maintenance facilities, $86,000. 

Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, 
Calif.: Supply facilities, $129,000. 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Concord, Calif.: 
Maintenance facilities, $2,517,000. 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Corona, Calif.: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
$510,000. 
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Naval Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va.: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
$44,000. 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Hingham, Mass.: 
Maintenance facilities, $694,000. 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, 
Md.: Research, development, and test facil- 
ities, $601,000. 

Service School Facilities 


Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.: 
housing $14,200,000. 

Fleet Air Defense Training Center, Dam 
Neck, Va.: Operational and training facilities, 
$1,184,000. 

Naval Receiving Station, District of Colum- 
bia: Operational facilities, $650,000. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Ill.: 
Operational and training facilities, $1,368,000. 

Naval War College, Newport, R. I.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, $273,000. 

Armed Forces Staff College, Norfolk, Va.: 
Operational and training facilities, $4,643,000. 

Naval Training Center, San Diego, Calif.: 
Operational and training facilities, $4,199,000. 

Medical Facilities 

National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, 
Md.: Hospital and medical facilities, 
$8,503,000. 

Communication Facilities 


Naval Radio Station, Washington County, 
Maine: Operational and training facilities, 
and utilities and ground improvements, 
$38,654,000. 

Office of Naval Research Facilities 

Naval Research Laboratory, District of Co- 
lumbia; Research, development, and test 
facilities, $192,000. 

Outside the United States 
Shipyard Facilities 

Naval Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor, 
Oahu, T. H.: Operational and training facili- 
ties, $159,000. 

Aviation Facilities 


Naval Air Station, Agana, Mariana Islands: 
Operation and training facilities, and real 
estate, $4,414,000. 

Naval Station, Bermuda, British West 
Indies: Operational and training facilities, 
$683,000. 

Naval Air Station, Ford Island, T. H.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, $1,271,000. 

Naval Air Facility, Naha, Okinawa: Supply 
facilities, $165,000. 

Naval Station, Roosevelt Roads, P. R.: 
Operational and training facilities, $3,824,000. 


Supply Facilities 
Naval Supply Depot, Guam, Mariana Is- 
lands: Supply facilities, $3,060,000. 
Communication Facilities 


Naval Communication Unit No. 3, Asmara, 
Eritrea: Operational and training facilities, 
$1,180,000. 

Naval Radio Facility, Londonderry, North 
Ireland: Operational and training facilities, 
$219,000. 

Naval Radio Facility, Port Lyautey, Mo- 
rocco: Operational and training facilities, 
$519,000. 

Yards and Docks Facilities 


Public Works Center, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba: Utilities, $890,000. 

Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop classified naval instal- 
lations and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities, and equipment in 
the total amount of $66,194,000. 

Sec. 203. The Secretary of the Navy may 
establish or develop naval installations and 
facilities by proceeding with construction 
made necessary by changes in Navy mis- 
sions, new weapons developments, new and 
unforeseen research and development re- 
quirements, or improved production sched- 
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ules, if the Secretary of Defense determines 
that deferral of such construction for in- 
clusion in the next military construction 
authorization act would be inconsistent with 
interests of national security, and in con- 
nection therewith to acquire, construct, 
convert, rehabilitate, or install permanent 
or temporary public works, including land 
acquisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, in the total amount 
of $25 million: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Navy, or his designee, shall notify 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives im- 
mediately upon reaching a final decision to 
implement, of the cost of construction of 
any public work undertaken under this sec- 
tion, including those real estate actions 
pertaining thereto. 

Src. 204. (a) In accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 407 of the act of Sep- 
tember 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1119, 1125), as 
amended, and subject to the provisions 
of section 513 of this act, the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized to construct, or 
acquire by lease or otherwise, family hous- 
ing for occupancy as public quarters and 
community facilities at the following loca- 
tions by utilizing foreign currencies acquired 
pursuant to the provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 (68 Stat. 454) or through other com- 
modity transactions of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation: 

Naval Magazine, Cartagena, 
units, and community facilities. 

Naval Magazine, El Ferrol, Spain, 45 
units, and community facilities. 

Naval Air Station, Port Lyautey, Morocco, 
330 units. 

Naval Air Facility, Sigonella, Italy, 122 
units, and community facilities. 

(b) In accordance with the provisions of 
title IV of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
(69 Stat. 646), as amended, the Secretary 
of the Navy is authorized to construct family 
housing for occupancy as public quarters at 
the following locations: 

Inside the United States 


Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine, 277 
units. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, N. C., 
800 units. 

Naval Facility, Cape Hatteras, N. C., 27 
units, 

Naval Facility, Centerville, Calif., 24 units. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
N. C., 849 units. 

Naval Facility, Coos Head, Oreg., 24 units. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Ill., 
425 units. 

Naval Air Station, 
units. 

Naval Facility, Nantucket, Mass., 19 units. 

Naval Submarine Base, New London, 
Conn., 500 units. 

Naval Facility, Pacific Beach, Wash., 30 
units. 

Naval Facility, Point Sur, Calif., 24 units, 

Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash., 
550 units. 

Naval Ordnance Missile Test Facility, 
White Sands Proving Grounds, N. Mex., 51 
units. 


Outside of the United States 


Naval Air Station, Barber’s Point, Oahu, 
T.H., 1,140 units, 

Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, Headquarters, 
Camp H. M. Smith, Oahu, T. H., 168 units. 

Naval Station, Guam, Mariana Islands, 220 
units. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, 
Oahu, T. H., 650 units. 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Oahu, T. H., 80 
units. 

Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, T. H., 
650 units. 

(c) In accordance with the provisions of 
section 404 (a) of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 (69 Stat. 652), as amended, the Sec- 
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retary of the Navy is authorized to acquire 
family housing at the following locations: 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Calif., 
1,562 units. 

Marine Corps Training Center, Twenty- 
nine Palms, Calif.. 493 units. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Whiting Field, 
Fla., 96 units. 

Naval Powder Factory, Indian Head Md., 
385 units. 

Naval Station, Green Cove Springs, Fla., 
392 units. 

Squantum Gardens, Mass., 150 units. 

Sec. 205. (a) Public Law 534, 82d Congress, 
as amended, is amended under the heading 
“Continental United States” in section 201 
as follows: 

Under the subheading “medical facilities,” 
with respect to the Naval Hospital, Norfolk, 
Va, area, strike out “$12,815,000” and insert 
in place thereof “$13,979,000.” 

(b) Public Law 534, 82d Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (2) of section 402 the amounts “$139,- 
143,000" and “$266,927,000,” and inserting 
respectively in place thereof “$140,307,000,” 
and “$268,091,000.” 

Sec, 206. (a) Public Law 534, 83d Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended by striking 
out in section 202, “$70,656,000,” and in- 
serting in place thereof “$72,785,000.” 

(b) Public Law 534, 83d Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (2) of section 502 the amounts “$70,- 
656,000,” and $210,704,000" and inserting re- 
spectively in place thereof “$72,785,000,” and 
“$212,833,000." 

Src. 207. (a) Public Law 161, 84th Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended under the 
heading “Continental United States” in sec- 
tion 201 as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “Marine Corps 
facilities,” with respect to the Marine Corps 
Base, Camp Pendleton, Calif., strike out 
“$648,000" and insert in place thereof ‘$778,- 
000.’” 

(2) Under the subheading “ordnance fa- 
cilities,” with respect to the Naval Under- 
water Ordnance Station, Newport, R. I. 
strike out “$370,000” and insert in place 
thereof “$411,000.” 

(b) Public Law 161, 84th Congress, as 
amended, is amended under the heading 
“Outside Continental United States” in sec- 
tion 201, as follows: 

Under subheading “aviation facilities,” 
with respect to the Naval Air Station, Agana, 
Guam, Marianas Islands, by striking out 
“$6,525,000” and inserting in place thereof 
“$9,063,000” and with respect to the Naval 
Station, Argentia, Newfoundland, by striking 
out “$3,589,800” and inserting in place there- 
of “$9,089,800.” 

(c) Public Law 161, 84th Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (2) of section 502 the amounts “$308,- 
463,600," “$108,365,300," and “$5'75,592,300"' 
and inserting respectively in place thereof 
“*$308,634,600," “$111,403,300," and “$578,801,- 
300.” 

Sec. 208. (a) Public Law 968, 84th Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended under the 
heading “Inside the United States” in sec- 
tion 201, as follows: 

(1) Under the subheading “fleet base fa- 
cilities,” with respect to the Naval Station, 
Newport, R. I., strike out “$11,672,000" and 
insert in place thereof “$14,601,000.” 

(2) Under the subheading “aviation fa- 
cilities (Naval Air Training Station),” with 
respect to the Naval Auxillary Air Station, 
Chase Field, Tex., strike out “$2,247,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$2,569,000”; and 
with respect to the Naval Auxiliary Air Sta- 
tion, Meridian, Miss., strike out $8,231,000" 
and insert in place thereof “$9,141,000.” 

(3) Under the subheading “Aviation Fa- 
cilities (Marine Corps Air Stations),” with 
respect to the Marine Corps Air Station, 
Cherry Point, N. C., strike out “$170,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$273,000.” 
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(4) Under the subheading “Service 
School Facilities,” with respect to the Fleet 
Air Defense Training Center, Dam Neck, 
Va., strike out “$237,000” and insert in place 
thereof “$300,000,” and with respect to the 
Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Ill., 
Strike out “$8,413,000” and insert in place 
thereof “$10,613,000.” 

(5) Under the subheading “Medical Fa- 
cilities,” with respect to the Naval Hospital, 
Great Lakes, Ill., strike out “$12,730,000” 
and insert in place thereof ‘$14,754,000.” 

(b) Public Law 968, 84th Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in sec- 
tion 203 “$85,939,000” and inserting in place 
thereof “$86,711,000.” 

(c) Public Law 968, 84th Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (2) of section 402 the amounts 
“$303,453,000," “$85,939,000,” and ‘$451,393,- 


000” and inserting respectively in place 
thereof ‘$312,004,000,"” $86,711,000,” and 
*$460,716,000.” 


Sec. 209. Public Law 85-241, 85th Con- 
gress, is amended under the heading “Inside 
the United States” in section 201 as follows: 

Under the subheading “Aviation Facilities 
(Special Purpose Air Stations) ,” with respect 
to the Naval Air Missile Test Center, Point 
Mugu, Calif., insert before “$7,669,000” the 
words “and land acquisition,”. 

TITLE II 


Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop military installa- 
tions and facilities by acquiring, construct- 
ing, converting, rehabilitating, or installing 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment, for the following 
projects: 

Inside the United States 
Air Defense Command 


Duluth Municipal Airport, Duluth, Minn.: 
Maintenance facilities, troop housing, utili- 
tles, and real estate, $2,649,000. 

Ethan Allen Air Force Base, 
Vt.: Troop housing, $990,000. 

Glasglow Air Force Base, Glasgow, Mont.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, hospital 
facilities, community facilities, utilities, 
and real estate, $10,659,000. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak.: Maintenance facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, hospital facilities, troop housing, 
community facilities, and utilities, $4,- 
176,000. 

K. I. Sawyer Municipal Airport, Mar- 
quette, Mich.: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, supply facili- 
ties, hospital facilities, administrative fa- 
cilities, troop housing, and utilities, $10,- 
673,000. 

Kingsley Field, Klamath Falls, Oreg.: Com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $229,000. 

Kinross Air Force Base, Sault Sainte 
Marie, Mich.: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, hospital facilities, and utilities, $9,- 
948,000. 

McChord Air Force Base, Tacoma, Wash.: 
Operational and training facilities, and utili- 
ties, $935,000. 

Minot Air Force Base, Minot, N. Dak.: 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $2,721,000. 

Otis Air Force Base, Falmouth, Mass.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, troop housing and utilities, 
$3,689,000. 

Oxnard Air Force Base, Camarillo, Calif.: 
Medical facilities, $122,000. 

Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Kansas 
City, Mo.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, and real estate, $2,- 
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Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount Clemens, 
Mich.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and utilities and 
ground improvements, $3,579,000. 

Suffolk County Air Force Base, Westhamp- 
ton Beach, N. Y.: Maintenance facilities, 
$86,000. 

Truax Field, Madison, Wis.: Troop housing, 
and ground improvements, $795,000. 

Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, Fla.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and utilities, $3,992,000. 

Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Oscoda, Mich.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, hospital fa- 
cilities, community facilities, and utilities, 
$8,696,000. 

Air Materiel Command 


Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, Ala.: 
Maintenance facilities, and supply facilities, 
$975,000. 

Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, N. Y.: Oper- 
ational and training facilities, supply facili- 
ties, and real estate, $1,177,000. 

Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and troop housing, $1,746,000. 

Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex.: 
Utilities, $157,000. 

Marietta Air Force Station, Marietta, Pa.: 
Supply facilities, $94,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, 
Calif.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
medical facilities, and troop housing, $1,560,- 
000. 

Memphis General Depot, Memphis, Tenn.: 
Administrative facilities, $1,464,000. 

Norton Air Force Base, San Bernardino, 
Calif.: Supply facilities, $658,000. 

Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, Pa.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, medical facilities, adminis- 
trative facilities, troop housing, community 
facilities, utilities, and real estate, $61,169,000. 

Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Ga.: Oper- 
ational and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, and utilities, 
$4,362,000. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, troop housing, and 
community facilities, $5,196,000. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, supply facilities, and 
medical facilities, $11,037,000. 


Air Research and Development Command 


Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, Calif.: 
Research, development, and test facilities, 
and utilities, $981,000. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Fla.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, research, development, and 
test facilities, supply facilities, utilities, and 
real estate, $10,109,000. 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, 
N. Mex.: Maintenance facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, troop housing, utilities, and real 
estate, $1,650,000. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex.: Supply facilities, and utilities, $481,- 
000 


Laurence G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, 
Mass.: Maintenance facilities, $165,000. 

Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Fla.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, troop housing, and commu- 
nity facilities, $2,884,000. 


School of Aviation Medicine 


School of Aviation Medicine, Brooks Air 
Force Base, San Antonio, Tex.: Operational 
and training facilities, research, develop- 
ment, and test facilities, supply facilities, 
hospital and medical facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, troop housing, community 
facilities, utilities, and ground improve- 
ments, $12,000,000. 
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Air Training Command 


Amarillo Air Force Base, Amarillo, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, commu- 
nity facilities, and utilities, $979,000. 

Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, utilities, 
and real estate, $1,584,000. 

Chanute Air Force Base, 
Troop housing, $640,000. 

Craig Air Force Base, Selma, Ala.: Troop 
housing, $400,000. 

Greenville Air Force Base, Greenville, 
Miss.: Operational and training facilities, 
and real estate, $208,000. 


Rantoul, Il.: 


James Connally Air Force Base, Waco, 
Tex.: Troop housing, $750,000. 
Luke Air Force Base, Phoeniz, Ariz.: 


Maintenance facilities, and utilities, $441,000. 

Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento, Calif.: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, and utilities, $1,213,000. 

McConnell Air Force Base, Wichita, Kans.: 
Operational and training facilities, $2,119,000. 

Moody Air Force Base, Valdosta, Ga.: 
Operational and training facilities, $5,432,000. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Nev.: 
Maintenance facilities, $358,000. 

Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, 
Maintenance facilities, $319,000. 

Randolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Tex.: Operational and training facilities, and 
utilities, $245,000. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, 
Tex.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $2,051,000. 

Stead Air Force Base, Reno, Nev.: Supply 
facilities, administrative facilities, and com- 
munity facilities, $571,000. 

Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Okla.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, and mainte- 
nance facilities, $1,770,000. 

Webb Air Force Base, Big Spring, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, utilities and ground im- 
provements, and real estate, $3,081,000. 

Williams Air Force Base, Chandler, Ariz.: 
Operational and training facilities, and 
maintenance facilities, $1,361,000. 

Continental Air Command 

Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex.: 
Troop housing, $1,805,000. 

Clinton County Air Force Base, Wilming- 
ton, Ohio: Operational and training facili- 
ties, maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
and administrative facilities, troop housing, 
oe facilities, and utilities, $11,589,- 


Tex.: 


Dobbins Air Force Base, Marietta, Ga.: 
Utilities, $172,000. 

Headquarters Command 

Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Md. Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, and utilities, $18,937,- 
000. 

Military Air Transport Service 

Donaldson Air Force Base, Greenville, S. C, 
Maintenance facilities, $78,000, 

Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Del.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities, $2,874,000. 

McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, N. 
J.: Operational and training facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, troop housing, and utili- 
ties, $3,901,000. 

Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, 
Troop housing, $423,000. 

Strategic Air Command 

Altus Air Force Base, Altus, Okla.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, supply facili- 
ties, utilities, and real estate, $4,051,000, 

Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, La.: 
Operational and training facilities, troop 
housing, and utilities, $3,355,000, 


il.: 
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Beale Air Force Base, Marysville, Calif.: 
Operational and training facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, supply facilities, hospital 
facilities, administrative facilities, commu- 
nity facilities, and utilities, $7,868,000. 

Biggs Air Force Base, El Paso, Tex.: Oper- 
ational and training facilities, supply facili- 
ties, troop housing, and utilities, $5,080,000. 

Blytheville Air Force Base, Blytheville, 
Ark.: Operational and training facilities, and 
utilities, $1,654,000. 

Brunswick Naval Air Station, Brunswick, 
Maine: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, ad- 
ministrative facilities, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $11,417,000. 

Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Peru, Ind.: 
Operational and training facilities, main- 
tenance facilities, troop housing, and utili- 
ties, 37,996,000. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, and sup- 
ply facilities, $2,257,000. 

Castle Air Force Base, Merced, Calif.: 
Operational and training facilities, troop 
housing, utilities, and real estate, $4,183,000. 

Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Clinton, 
Okla.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
community facilities, and utilities, $2,734,- 
000. 


Columbus Air Force Base, Columbus, 
Miss.: Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, and utilities, $1,939,000. 

Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Tucson, 
Ariz.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, util- 
ities, and real estate, $4,174,000. 

Dow Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine: Oper- 
ational and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, troop housing, 
and utilities, $2,404,000. 

Dyess Air Force Base, Abilene, Tex.: Oper- 
ational and training facilities, and supply 
facilities, $1,346,000. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, Rapid City, S. 
Dak.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, community facilities, 
and utilities, $2,931,000. 

Fairchild Air Force Base, Spokane, Wash.: 
Operational and training facilities, and util- 
ities, $4,094,000. 

Forbes Air Force Base, Topeka, Kans.: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, community facilities, and utilities, 
$2,703,000, 

Homestead Air Force Base, Homestead, 
Fla.: Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, and utilities and ground 
improvements, $1,489,000. 

Hunter Air Force Base, Savannah, Ga.: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, and utilities, $4,493,000. 

Lake Charles Air Force Base, Lake Charles, 
La.: Operational and training facilities, and 
supply facilities, $3,401,000. 

Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, and utili- 
ties, $3,795,000. 

Laughlin Air Force Base, Del Rio, Tex.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and community facilities, 
$897,000. 

Lincoln Air Force Base, Lincoln, Nebr.: 
Operational and training facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, supply facilities, and utili- 
ties, $4,250,000. 

Little Rock Air Force Base, Little Rock, 
Ark.: Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, and utilities, $3,463,000. 

Lockbourne Air Force Base, Columbus, 
Ohio: Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, and real estate, $11,716,000. 

Loring Air Force Base, Limestone, Maine: 
Operational and training facilities, and utili- 
ties, $3,774,000. 

MacDill Air Force Base, Tampa, Fla.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, and utilities, $3,577,000. 
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Malmstrom Air Force Base, Great Falls, 
Mont.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, 
troop housing, and utilities, $1,832,000. 

March Air Force Base, Riverside, Calif.: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, utilities, and real estate, $3,344,000. 

McCoy Air Force Base, Orlando, Fla.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, supply fa- 
cilities, utilities, and real estate, $5,137,000. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Mountain 
Home, Idaho: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, supply facilities, and community 
facilities, $1,039,000. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebr.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, and real estate, $3,265,000. 

Pease Air Force Base, Portsmouth, N. H.: 
Operational and training facilities, and sup- 
ply facilities, $940,000. 

Plattsburgh Air Force Base, Plattsburgh, 
N. Y.: Supply facilities, and utilities, 
$208,000, 

Richard Bong Air Force Base, Kansasville, 
Wis.: Operational and training facilities, 
maintenance facilities, supply facilities, hos- 
pital facilities, troop housing, and com- 
munity facilities, $15,552,000. 

Schilling Air Force Base, Salina, 
Operational and training facilities, 
facilities, and utilities, $2,352,000. 

Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, Calif.: 
Operational and facilities, supply 
facilities, and utilities, $2,997,000. 

Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, N. Mex.: 
Operational and training facilities, supply 
facilities, community facilities, and utilities, 
$8,431,000. 

Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.: Troop housing, $945,000. 

Whiteman Air Force Base, Knob Noster, 
Mo.: Operational and training facilities, 
supply facilities, utilities, and real estate, 
$5,185,000. 

Tactical Air Command 

George Air Force Base, Victorville, Calif.: 
Maintenance facilities, $536,000. 

Langley Air Force Base, Hampton, Va.: 
Maintenance facilities, supply facilities, and 
utilities, $1,371,000. 

Myrtle Beach Air Force Base, Myrtle 
Beach, S. C.: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, maintenance facilities, troop hous- 
ing, and community facilities, $1,650,000. 

Sewart Air Force Base, Smyrna, Tenn.: 
Troop housing, $591,000. 

Seymour-Johnson Air Force Base, Golds- 
boro, N. C.: Operational and training facili- 
ties, supply facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $4,707,000. 

Shaw Air Force Base, Sumter, S. C.: Oper- 
ational and training facilities, and main- 
tenance facilities, $1,339,000. 

Turner Air Force Base, Albany, Ga.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, supply facilities, troop housing, 
community facilities, utilities, and real 
estate, $5,474,000. 

Special facilities 

Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, $563,000. 

Aircraft control and warning system 

Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, medical facilities, tive 
facilities, family housing, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, utilities, and real estate, 
$169,833,000. 

Outside the United States 
Air Materiel Command 

Various locations: Supply facilities, and 
utilities, $696,000. . 

Alaskan Air Command 

Eielson Air Force Base: Operational and 
training facilities, $380,000. 

Elmendorf Air Force Base: Operational and 
training facilities, $710,000. 


Kans.: 
supply 
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King Salmon Airport: Operational and 
training facilities, $340,000. 

Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, medical facilities, administrative 
facilities, troop housing, community facili- 
ties, utilities and ground improvements, and 
real estate, $24,986,000. 


Caribbean Air Command 


Howard Air Force Base, C. Z.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, $1,540,000. 


Military Air Transport Service 


Various locations: Maintenance facilities, 
supply facilities, community facilities, and 
utilities, $5,347,000. 

Pacific Air Forces 

Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, T. H.: 
Operational and training facilities, and sup- 
ply facilities, $144,000. 

Midway Island: Supply facilities, $839,000. 

Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, troop housing, community facili- 
ties, and utilities, $15,688,000. 

Strategic Air Command 

Andersen Air Force Base, Guam: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and supply facilities, $1,508,000. 

Ramey Air Force Base, P. R.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and supply facilities, $643,000. 

Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, family housing, troop housing, com- 
munity facilities, and utilities, $21,431,000. 


United States Air Forces in Europe 


Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, medical facilities, administrative 
facilities, family housing, troop housing, 
community facilities, and utilities, $19,- 
952,000. 

Aircraft control and warning system 


Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, maintenance facilities, supply 
facilities, medical facilities, administrative 
facilities, family housing, troop housing, 
community facilities, and utilities, $29,- 
135,000. 

Special facilities 

Various locations: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, $315,000. 

Sec, 302. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop classified military 
installations and facilities for ballistic and 
strategic missiles by acquiring, constructing, 
converting, rehabilitating, or installing per- 
manent or temporary public works, including 
land acquisition, site preparation, appur- 
tenances, utilities, and equipment in the 
total amount of $195,500,000. 

Sec. 303. The Secretary of the Air Force 
may establish or develop Air Force installa- 
tions and facilities by proceeding with con- 
struction made necessary by changes in Air 
Force missions, new weapons developments, 
new and unforeseen research and develop- 
ment requirements, or improved production 
schedules, if the Secretary of Defense deter- 
mines that deferral of such construction for 
inclusion in the next military construction 
authorization act would be inconsistent with 
interests of national security, and in connec- 
tion therewith to acquire, construct, convert, 
rehabilitate, or install permanent or tempo- 
rary public works, including land acquisition, 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment, in the total amount of $25 
million; Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Air Force, or his designee, shall notify the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives immediately 
upon reaching a final decision to implement, 
of the cost of construction of any public work 
undertaken under this section, including 
those real estate actions pertaining thereto. 
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Sec. 304. (a) In accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 407 of the act of Septem- 
ber 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1119, 1125), as amended, 
and subject to the provisions of section 513 
of this act, the Secretary of the Air Force is 
authorized to construct, or acquire by lease 
or otherwise, family housing for occupancy 
as public quarters and community facilities 
at the following locations by utilizing for- 
eign currencies acquired pursuant to the 
provisions of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 
454), or through other commodity transac- 
tions of the Commodity Credit Corporation: 

Lajes Field, Azores, 306 units. 

Kindley Air Force Base, Bermuda, 300 
units. 

Laon, France, 102 units. 

Keflavik Airport, Iceland, 300 units. 

Benguerir Airport, Morocco, 248 units. 

Sidi Slimane Air Base, Morocco, 295 units. 

Clark Air Force Base, Philippines, 900 
units. 

Kadena Air Base, Okinawa, 200 units. 

Madrid-Torrejon area, Spain, 460 units. 

Moron-San Pablo area, Spain, 40 units. 

Various locations, Spain, 120 units, and 
community facilities. 

Zaragoza Air Base, Spain, 176 units. 

Alconbury RAF Station, United Kingdom, 
50 units. 

Bentwaters RAF Station, 
dom, 190 units. 

Bruntingthorpe RAF Station, United King- 
dom, 93 units. 

Brize Norton RAF Station, United King- 
dom, 215 units. 

Chelveston RAF Station, United Kingdom, 
79 units. 

Chicksands Priory RAF Station, United 
Kingdom, 83 units. 

Fairford RAF Station, United Kingdom, 
177 units. 

High Wycombe RAF Station, United King- 
dom, 110 units. 

Lakenheath-Mildenhall area, United King- 
dom, 55 units, and community facilities. 

Stansted-Mountfitchet RAP Station, 
United Kingdom, 22 units. 

Upper Heyford RAF Station, United King- 
dom, 259 units. 

Wethersfield, RAF Station, United King- 
dom, 416 units. 

(b) In accordance with the provisions of 
title IV of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
(69 Stat. 646), as amended, the Secretary of 
the Air Force is authorized to construct 
family housing for occupancy as public 
quarters at the following locations: 


Inside the United States 


Camp Adair Air Force Station, Oreg., 150 
units. 

Amarillo Air Force Base, Tex., 500 units. 

Beale Air Force Base, Calif., 970 units. 

Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Ind., 250 units. 

Chanute Air Force Base, TIl., 450 units. 

Clinton County Air Force Base, Ohio, 536 
units. 

Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Okla., 50 
units. 

Custer Air Force Station, Mich., 169 units. 

Donaldson Air Force Base, S. C., 275 units. 

Cooke Air Force Base, Calif., 525 units. 

Dover Air Force Base, Del., 500 units. 

Dow Air Force Base, Maine, 530 units. 

Duluth Municipal Airport, Minn., 
units. 

Edwards Air Force Base, Calif., 778 units. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, S. Dak., 220 units. 

Forbes Air Force Base, Kans., 414 units. 

Fort Lee Air Force Station, Va., 154 units. 

Geiger Field, Wash., 168 units. 

Air Force Base, Mont., 460 units. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, N. Dak., 744 
units. 

Griffiss Air Force Base, N. Y., 270 units. 

Hamilton Air Force Base, Calif., 550 units. 

Holloman Air Force Base, N. Mex., 400 
units. 

James Connally Air Force Base, Tex., 366 
units, 


United King- 
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Keesler Air Force Base, Miss., 290 units. 

Kinross Air Force Base, Mich., 475 units. 

K. I. Sawyer Airport, Mich., 595 units. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, N. Mex., 490 units. 

Lake Charles Air Force Base, La., 300 units. 

Langley Air Force Base, Va., 500 units. 

Larson Air Force Base, Wash., 200 units. 

Lockbourne Air Force Base, Ohio, 400 units. 

Malmstrom Air Force Base, Mont., 150 
units. 

Mather Air Force Base, Calif., 220 units. 

McChord Air Force Base, Wash., 1,000 
units. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Calif., 540 units. 

McCoy Air Force Base, Fla., 668 units. 

McGuire Air Force Base, N. J., 1,450 units. 

Minot Air Force Base, N. Dak., 932 units. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho, 270 
units. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Nev., 200 units. 

Niagara Falls Municipal Airport, N. Y., 290 
units. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Nebr., 616 units. 

Oxnard Air Force Base, Calif., 315 units. 

Pease Air Force Base, N. H., 483 units. 

Presque Isle Air Force Base, Maine, 114 
units. 

Richard Bong Air Force Base, Wis., 900 
units. 

Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Mo., 610 
units. 

Robins Air Force Base, Ga., 150 units. 

Selfridge Air Force Base, Mich., 580 units. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex., 500 units. 

Sioux City Municipal Airport, Iowa, 325 
units. 

Stewart Air Force Base, N. Y., 300 units. 

Suffolk County Air Force Base, N. Y., 220 
units. 

Syracuse Air Force Station, N. Y., 216 
units. 

Topsham Air Force Station, Maine, 177 
units. 

Truax Field, Wis., 280 units. 

Turner Air Force Base, Ga., 200 units. 

United States Air Force Academy, Colo., 
300 units. 

Vance Air Force Base, Okla., 230 units. 

Westover Air Force Base, Mass., 310 units. 

Whiteman Air Force Base, Mo., 154 units. 

Williams Air Force Base, Ariz., 150 units. 

Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Mich., 618 units. 


Outside the United States 


Andersen Air Force Base, Guam, 
units. 

Hickam Air Force Base, Hawaii, 600 units. 

(c) In accordance with the provisions of 
section 404 (a) of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 (69 Stat. 652), as amended, the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force is authorized to ac- 
quire family housing at the following 
locations: 

Brookley Air Force Base, Ala., 175 units. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Tex., 600 units. 

Craig Air Force Base, Ala., 225 units. 

Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Ariz., 550 
units. 

Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Wyo., 
500 units. 

Hunter Air Force Base, Ga., 500 units. 

Kelly Air Force Base, Tex., 592 units. 

Lowry Air Force Base, Colo., 480 units. 

March Air Force Base, Calif., 644 units. 

Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala., 250 units. 

Mitchel Air Force Base, N. Y., 628 units. 

Randolph Air Force Base, Tex., 612 units. 

Reese Air Force Base, Tex., 418 units. 

Shaw Air Force Base, S, C., 400 units. 

Walker Air Force Base, N. Mex., 800 units. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, 
2,000 units. 

Sec. 305. (a) Public Law 161, 84th Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended, under the 
heading “Continental United States” in sec- 
tion 301 as follows: 

Under the subheading “Air Defense Com- 
mand,” with respect to Otis Air Force Base, 
Falmouth, Mass., strike out “$6,076,000,” and 
insert in place thereof “$6,522,000.” 

Under the subheading “‘Air Materiel Com- 
mand,” with respect to Wright-Patterson Air 
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Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, strike out “$14,- 
508,000" and insert in place thereof 
“$15,800,000.” 

(b) Public Law 161, 84th Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (3) of section 502 the amounts “$824,- 
300,000” and ‘$1,363,189,000" and inserting 
in place thereof “$826,038,000” and “$1,364,- 
927,000,” respectively. 

Sec. 306. (a) Public Law 968, 84th Con- 
gress, as amended, is amended, under the 
heading “Inside the United States” in sec- 
tion 301, as follows: 

Under the subheading “Air Defense Com- 
mand"’— 

(1) with respect to Duluth Municipal Air- 
port, Duluth, Minn., strike out “$1,469,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$1,636,000.” 

(2) with respect to Otis Air Force Base, 
Falmouth, Mass., strike out “$11,577,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$13,341,000.” 

Under the subheading “Air Materiel Com- 
mand,” with respect to Hill Air Force Base, 
Ogden, Utah, strike out “$1,339,000” and in- 
sert in place thereof “$1,661,000."" 

Under the subheading “Air Tra Com- 
mand,” with respect to James Connally Air 
Force Base, Waco, Tex., strike out “$4,687,- 
000” and insert in place thereof “$5,301,000.” 

Under the subheading “Strategic Air Com- 
mand” with respect to Malmstrom Air Force 
Base, Great Falls, Mont., strike out “$1,586,- 
000” and insert in place thereof “$1,726;000.” 

(b) Public Law 968, 84th Congress, as 
amended, is amended by striking out in 
clause (3) of section 402 the amounts ‘‘$811,- 
342,000" and “$1,447,950,000" and inserting 
in place thereof “$814,349,000" and ‘'$1,460,- 
957,000", respectively. 

Sec. 307. (a) Public Law 85-241, 85th 
Congress, is amended, under the heading 
“Inside the United States” in section 301, as 
follows: 

Under the subheading “Air Defense Com- 
mand”— 

(1) with respect to Glasgow Air Force 
Base, Glasgow, Mont., strike out “$2,048,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$2,390,000.” 

(2) with respect to Grandview Air Force 
Base, Kansas City, Mo., strike out “$1,100- 
000” and insert in place thereof “$1,348,000.” 

(3) with respect to Minot Air Force Base, 
Minot, N. Dak. strike out “$6,804,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$8,507,000.” 

(4) with respect to Otis Air Force Base, 
Falmouth, Mass., strike out “$559,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$615,000.” 

Under the subheading “Air Materiel Com- 
mand,” with respect to Kelly Air Force Base, 
San Antonio, Tex., strike out “$899,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$1,128,000,” 

Under the subheading “Air Training Com- 
mand,” with respect to Perrin Air Force 
Base, Sherman, Tex., strike out “$460,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$637,000.” 

Under the subheading “Strategic Air Com- 
mand”__ 

(1) with respect to Barksdale Air Force 
Base, Shreveport, La., strike out “$3,344,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$3,633,000.” 

(2) with respect Beale Air Force Base, 
Marysville, Calif., strike out “$7,458,000" and 
insert in place thereof “$9,087,000.” 

(3) with respect to MacDill Air Force 
Base, Tampa, Fla., strike out “$936,000” and 
insert in place thereof “$1,268,000.” 

(4) with respect to Portsmouth Air Force 
Base, Portsmouth, N. H., strike out “$2,344,- 
000” and insert in place thereof “$2,947,000.” 

(5) with respect to Whiteman Air Force 
Base, Knob Noster, Mo., strike out “$235,000” 
and insert in place thereof “$306,000.” 

(b) Public Law 85-241, 85th Congress, is 
amended by striking out in clause (8) of 
section 502 the amounts “$394,076,000" and 
“$601,781,000" and inserting in place thereof 
“$399,755,000" and “607,460,000,” respec- 
tively. 

Sec. 308. (a) Public Law 85-325, 85th 
Congress, is amended, under the heading 
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“Alert and Dispersal of Strategic Air Com- 
mand Forces” in section 1, as follows: 

(1) with respect to Grand Forks Air Force 
Base, Grand Forks, N. Dak., strike out 
“$895,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$1,892,000.” 

(2) with respect to Minot Air Force Base, 
Minot, N. Dak., strike out “$867,000” and in- 
sert in place thereof “$1,479,000.” 

(3) with respect to Mountain Home Air 
Force Base, Mountain Home, Idaho, strike 
out “$4,380,000” and insert in place thereof 
“$5,479,000.” 

(4) With respect to Offutt Air Force Base, 
Omaha, Nebr., strike out “$690,000” and in- 
sert in place thereof “$969,000.” 

(b) Public Law 85-325, 85th Congress, is 
amended by striking out in section 3 the 
amount “$549,670,000” and inserting in place 
thereof ‘$552,657,000.” 

Sec. 309. Section 9 of the Air Force Acad- 
emy Act, as amended (68 Stat. 49), is fur- 
ther amended by striking out in the first 
sentence the figure “$135,425,000” and insert- 
ing in place thereof the figure “$139,797,000.” 

Sec. 310. The last paragraph under the 
heading “Research and Development Com- 
mand” in title III of Public Law 161, 84th 
Congress (69 Stat. 342), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Various locations: Research, develop- 
ment, and operational facilities (including 
not more than $357,000 for an off-base road- 
way approximately 10 miles in length in the 
vicinity of the north boundary of Cape 
Canaveral—an auxiliary to Patrick Air Force 
Base) $20,000,000.” 

The amendment made by this section is 
effective from March 1, 1956, 


TITLE IV 


Sec. 401. The Secretary of Defense may es- 
tablish or develop installations and facili- 
ties required for advanced research projects 
and in connection therewith may acquire, 
construct, convert, rehabilitate, or install 
permanent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding land acquisition, site preparation, 
appurtenances, utilities and equipment, in 
the total amount of $50,000,000. 

Sec. 402. The Secretary of Defense or his 
designee may establish or develop classified 
installations and facilities for defense mis- 
siles by acquiring, constructing, converting, 
rehabilitating or installing permanent or 
temporary works, including land acquisition, 
site preparation, appurtenances, utilities, 
and equipment in the total amount of 
$183,401,000. 

Sec. 403. The Secretary of Defense shall 
report in detail semiannually to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives with respect 
to the exercise of the authority granted by 
this title. 

TITLE V 


General provisions 


Sec. 501. The Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of each military department may 
proceed to establish or develop installations 
and facilities under this act without regard 
to sections 3648 and 3734 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (31 U. S. C. 529, 40 
U. S. ©. 259, 267), and sections 4774 (d) 
and 9774 (d) of title 10, United States Code. 
The authority to place permanent or tem- 
porary improvements on land includes au- 
thority for surveys, administration, overhead, 
planning, and supervision incident to con- 
struction. That authority may be exercised 
before title to the land is approved under 
section 355 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (40 U. S. C. 255), and even though 
the land is held temporarily. The authority 
to acquire real estate or land includes au- 
thority to make surveys and to acquire land, 
and interests in land (including temporary 
use), by gift, purchase, exchange of Gov- 
ernment-owned land, or otherwise. 

Sec. 502. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the purposes of this act, but appropria- 
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tions for public works projects authorized 
by titles I, II, III, and IV shall not exceed— 

(1) for title I: Inside the United States, 
$104,325,000; outside the United States, $8,- 
732,000; section 102, $63,906,000; section 103, 
$25 million; or a total of $201,963,000. 

(2) for title II: Inside the United States, 
$216,309,000; outside the United States, $16,- 
384,000; section 202, $66,194,000; section 203, 
$25 million; or a total of $323,887,000. 

(3) for title III: Inside the United States, 
$541,236,000; outside the United States, 
$123,654,000; section 302, $195,500,000; sec- 
tion 303, $25 million; or a total of 
$885,390,000. 

(4) for title IV: $233,401,000. 

Sec. 503. Any of the amounts named in 
titles I, II, and III of this act may, in the 
discretion of the Secretary concerned, be in- 
creased by 5 percent for projects inside the 
United States and by 10 percent for projects 
outside the United States. However, the 
total cost of all projects in each such title 
may not be more than the total amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated for projects in 
that title. 

Sec. 504. Any outstanding authority here- 
tofore provided by the act of September 1, 
1954 (68 Stat. 1119), the act of July 15, 
1955 (69 Stat. 324), and the act of August 3, 
1956 (70 Stat. 991), for the provision of 
family housing shall be available for the 
construction of family housing at any in- 
stallations for which appropriated fund 
family housing is authorized to be con- 
structed under titles I and III of this act. 

Sec. 505. Whenever— 

(1) the President determines that com- 
pliance with section 2313 (b) of title 10, 
United States Code, for contracts made 
under this act for the establishment or de- 
velopment of military installations and 
facilities in foreign countries would inter- 
fere with the carrying out of this act; and 

(2) the Secretary of Defense and the 
Comptroller General have agreed upon al- 
ternative methods of adequately auditing 
those contracts; the President may exempt 
those contracts from the requirements of 
that section. 

Sec. 506. Contracts made by the United 
States under this act shall be executed 
under the jurisdiction and supervision of 
the Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army or the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Department of the Navy, unless the Secre- 
tary of Defense determines that because of 
special circumstances such contracts should 
be executed under the jurisdiction and su- 
pervision of another department or Govern- 
ment agency, and shall be awarded, insofar 
as practicable, on a competitive basis to the 
lowest responsible bidder, if the national 
security will not be impaired and the award 
is consistent with chapter 137 of title 10, 
United States Code, and section 15 of the 
act of August 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 547, 551). 
The Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries 
of the military departments shall report 
semiannually to the President of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives with respect to all contracts 
awarded on other than a competitive basis 
to the lowest responsible bidder. 

Sec. 507. As of July 1, 1959, all author- 
ization for military public works to be ac- 
complished by the Secretary of a military 
department in connection with the estab- 
lishment or development of military instal- 
lations and facilities, and all authorizations 
for appropriations therefor, that are con- 
tained in acts approved before August 4, 
1956, and not superseded or otherwise modi- 
fied by a later authorization are repealed, 
except— 

(1) authorizations for public works and 
for appropriations therefor that are set forth 
in those acts in the titles that contain the 
general provisions; 

(2) the authorization for public works 
projects as to which appropriated funds 
have been obligated for construction con- 
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tracts or land acquisitions in whole or in 
part before July 1, 1959, and authorizations 
for appropriations therefor; 

(3) the authorizations for public works 
and the appropriation of funds that are 
contained in sections 2231-2238 of title 10, 
United States Code, as amended (50 U. S. ©. 
882, 883, 885, 886); 

(4) the authorization for the development 
of the Line of Communications, France, in 
the amount of $30 million that is contained 
in title I, section 102, of the act of July 14, 
1952 (66 Stat. 606, 609); 

(5) the authorization for development of 
classified facilities in the amount of $6,- 
439,000 that is contained in title I, section 
102, of the act of September 28, 1951 (65 
Stat. 336, 343); 

(6) the authorization for public works 
and for the appropriation of funds that are 
contained in the act of April 1, 1954 (68 
Stat. 47), as amended; and 

(7) notwithstanding the provision of sec- 
tion 506 of the act of August 30, 1957 (71 
Stat. 531, 558), the authorization for: 

(a) jet engine test cells in the amount of 
$1,850,000 at the Naval Air Station, Nor- 
folk, Va., that is contained in title II, sec- 
tion 201 under the heading “Continental 
United States” and subheading “Aviation Fa- 
cilities” of the act of August 7, 1953 (67 Stat. 
440, 442), as amended; 

(b) ammunition storage facilities in the 
amount of $225,000 at the Naval Auxiliary 
Air Station, El Centro, Calif.; navigational 
aids in the amount of $590,000 at the Marine 
Corps Air Station, El Toro, Calif.; research 
and development facilities in the amount of 
$1,804,000 at the Naval Air Turbine Test Sta- 
tion, Trenton, N. J.; and navigational aids 
in the amount of $400,000 at the Naval Air 
Station, Whidbey Island, Wash.: that are 
contained in title II, section 201, under the 
heading “Continental United States” and 
subheading “Aviation Facilities” of the act 
of July 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 535, 540), as 
amended; 

(c) the development of aviation ordnance 
facilities in the amount of $2,638,000 that 
is contained in title II, section 202, of the 
act of July 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 535, 543), as 
amended. 

Src, 508. Section 408 (b) of the act of 
June 17, 1950 (64 Stat. 236, 245), is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 509. Section 515 of the act of July 15, 
1955 (69 Stat. 324, 352), as amended, is fur- 
ther amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 515. During fiscal years 1958 through 
and including 1961, the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, respectively, are 
authorized to lease housing facilities at or 
near military tactical installations for as- 
signment as public quarters to military per- 
sonnel and their dependents, if any, with- 
out rental charge upon a determination by 
the Secretary of Defense, or his designee, 
that there is a lack of adequate housing 
facilities at or near such military tactical 
installations. Such housing facilities shall 
be leased on a family or individual unit 
basis and not more than 5,000 of such units 
may be so leased at any one time. Expendi- 
tures for the rental of such housing facilities 
may be made out of appropriations available 
for maintenance and operation but may not 
exceed $150 a month for any such unit.” 

Sec. 510. Section 406 of the act of August 
3, 1956 (70 Stat. 991, 1015), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 406. (a) The Secretary of a military 
department may acquire any interest in 
land that— 

“(1) he or his designee determines is 
needed in the interest of national defense; 
and 

“(2) does not cost more than $25,000 (ex~ 
clusive of administrative costs and the 
amounts of any deficiency judgments). 

This section does not authorize the ac- 
quisition, as part of the same project, of two 
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or more contiguous parcels of land that to- 
gether cost more than $25,000.” 

Sec. 511. Section 408 (a) of the act of 
August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 991, 1016), is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section at the end thereof: 

“(5) No determination that a project is 
urgently required shall be necessary for 
projects, the cost of which is not in excess of 
$5,000." 

Src. 512. Subsection (a) of section 406 of 
the act of August 30, 1957 (71 Stat. 531, 
556), is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, and effective July 1, 1958, no 
family housing units shall be contracted for 
or acquired at or in support of military in- 
stallations or activities unless the actual 
number of units involved has been specif- 
ically authorized by an annual military 
construction authorization act except (1) 
housing units acquired pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 404 of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955; (2) housing units leased, 
utilizing available operation and mainte- 
nance appropriations, for terms of 1 year, 
whether renewable or not, or for terms of 
not more than 5 years pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 417 of the act of August 
3, 1956 (70 Stat. 991, 1018).” 

Sec. 513. (a) Notwithstanding the authori- 
zations for the construction of family hous- 
ing contained in subsections 104 (a), 204 (a), 
and 304 (a) of this act, the total number of 
units of family housing constructed during 
fiscal year 1959 pursuant to the authority 
contained in such subsections shall not ex- 
ceed a total of 4,000 units. The Secretary 
of Defense‘shall determine the total number 
of units to be constructed by each of the 
military services in conformity with the pro- 
visions of this subsection. 

(b) Notwithstanding the authorizations 
for the construction of family housing con- 
tained in subsections 104 (b), 204 (b), and 
304 (b) of this act, the total number of units 
of family housing constructed during fiscal 
year 1959 pursuant to the authority con- 
tained in such subsections shall not exceed 
a total of 30,000 units. The Secretary of 
Defense shall determine the total number 
of units to be constructed by each of the 
military services in conformity with the pro- 
visions of this subsection. The Secretaries 
of the three military departments, or the 
designee of each, shall promptly notify the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of any 
determination made hereunder as it affects 
each such department. 

(c) To the extent that any of the authori- 
zations contained in subsections 104 (b), 
204 (b), and 304 (b) of this act to construct 
housing at locations specified therein are not 
utilized, such authorizations may be exer- 
cised to construct housing at other locations, 
except that (1) the total number of housing 
units to be constructed under the authority 
of this subsection by any service shall not 
exceed 10 percent of the total number of 
units authorized to be constructed by that 
service under subsections 104 (b), 204 (b), 
or 304 (b), as the case may be, and (2) the 
total number of units constructed by the 
three services pursuant to this authority 
shall not, when added to the total number 
of units constructed pursuant to the author- 
ity contained in subsections 104 (b), 204 (b), 
and 304 (b), exceed the total number of 
units authorized to be constructed by sub- 
section (b) hereof. 

(ad) (1) Section 404 (c) of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c) (1) Condemnation proceedings insti- 
tuted pursuant to this section shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the provisions of 
the act of August 1, 1888 (25 Stat. 357; 
40 U.S. C. 257), as amended, or any other 
applicable Federal statute. Before any such 
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condemnation proceedings are instituted, an 
effort shall be made to acquire the property 
involved by negotiation, In any such con- 
demnation proceedings, and in the interests 
of expedition, the issue of Just compensation 
shall be determined by a commission of three 
qualified, disinterested persons to be ap- 
pointed by the court. Any commission ap- 
pointed hereunder shall give full considera- 
tion to all elements of value in accordance 
with existing law, and shall have the powers 
of a master provided in subdivision (c) of 
rule 58 of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure and proceedings before it shall be 
governed by the provisions of paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of subdivision (d) of such rule. Its 
action and report shall be determined by a 
majority and its findings and report shall 
have the effect, and be dealt with by the 
court in accordance with the practice pre- 
scribed in paragraph (2) of subdivision (e) 
of such rule. Trial of all issues, other than 
just compensation, shall be by the court. 

“(2) In any condemnation proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section, the 
court shall not order the party in possession 
to surrender possession in advance of final 
judgment unless a declaration of taking has 
been filed, and a deposit of the amount esti- 
mated to be just compensation has been 
made, under the first section of the act of 
February 26, 1931 (46 Stat. 1421), providing 
for such declarations, Unless title is in dis- 
pute, the court, upon application, shall 
promptly pay to the owner at least 75 percent 
of the amount so deposited, but such pay- 
ment shall be made without prejudice to any 
party to the proceeding. In the event that 
condemnation are instituted in 
accordance with procedures under such act 
of February 26, 1931, the court shall order 
that the amount deposited shall be paid in 
a lump sum or over a period not exceeding 
5 years in accordance with stipulations 
executed by the parties in the proceedings. 
In connection with condemnation proceed~ 
ings which do not utilize the procedures 
under such act, the Secretary or his designee, 
after final judgment of the court, may pay 
or agree to pay in a lump sum or, in ac- 
cordance with stipulations executed by the 
parties to the proceedings, over a period not 
exceeding 5 years the difference between 
the outstanding principal obligation, plus 
accrued interest, and the price for the prop- 
erty fixed by the court. Unless such pay- 
ment is made in a lump sum, the unpaid 
balance thereof shall bear interest at the 
rate of 4 percent per annum.” 

(2) The amendment made by this subsec- 
tion shall be applicable to any condemnation 
proceedings instituted pursuant to section 
404 of the housing amendments of 1055 sub- 
sequent to the date of enactment of this 
act. 

Src. 514. None of the authority contained 
in titles I, II, and III of this act shall be 
deemed to authorize any building construc- 
tion project within the continental United 
States at a unit cost in excess of— 

(1) $32 per square foot for cold-storage 
warehousing; 

(2) $6 per square foot for regular ware- 
housing; 

(3) $1,850 per man for permanent bar- 
racks; 

(4) $8,500 per man for bachelor officer 
quarters; 
unless the Secretary of Defense determines 
that, because of special circumstances, ap- 
plication to such project of the limitations 
on unit costs contained in this section is im- 
practicable. 

Sec. 515. Titles I, II, III, IV, and V of this 
act may be cited as the “Military Construc- 
tion Act of 1958.” 

Sec. 516. Section 407 (e) of Public Law 
85-241, approved August 30, 1957, is amended 
by striking out “July 1, 1960,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “July 1 1962." 


July 30 


TITLE VI 
Reserve forces facilities 


Sec. 601. Title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) That part of section 2238 (a) that 
precedes clause (1) thereof is amended to 
read as follows: 


“§ 2233. Acquisition 


“(a) Subject to sections 2233a, 2234, 2235, 
2236, and 2238 of this title and subsection 
(c) of this section, the Secretary of Defense 
may—”. 

(2) Section 2233 is amended by adding the 
following new subsections at the end 
thereof: 

“(e) The Secretary of Defense may procure 
advance planning, construction design, and 
architectural services in connection with fa- 
cilities to be established or developed under 
this chapter which are not otherwise author- 
ized by law. 

“(f) Facilities authorized by subsection 
(a) shall not be considered ‘military public 
works’ under the provisions of the military 
construction authorization acts that repeal 
prior authorizations for military public 
works.” 

(3) The following new section is inserted 
after section 2233: 


“$ 2233a. Limitation 


“No expenditure or contribution that is 
more than $50,000 may be made under sec- 
tion 2233 of this title for any facility that 
has not been authorized by a law authoriz- 
ing appropriations for specific facilities for 
reserve forces, This requirement does not 
apply to the following: 

“(a) Facilities acquired by lease. 

“ (b). Facilities acquired, constructed, ex- 
panded, rehabilitated, converted, or- ao y 
to restore or replace facilities 
destroyed, where the Senate and the ones 
of Representatives have been notified.of that 
action.” 

(4) The. analysis of chapter 133 is 
amended by inserting the following new 
item: 


“2233a. Limitation.” 


Sec. 602. (a) Section 3 of the National De- 
fense Facilities Act of 1950, as amended by 
paragraph (a) of the act of August 9, 1955, 
chapter 662 (69 Stat. 593), and by section 2 
of the act of August 29, 1957, Public Law 
85-215 (71 Stat. 489), is amended by strik- 
ing out the words “in an amount not to 
exceed $580 million over a period of the next 
8 fiscal years commencing with fiscal year 
1951,”. 

(b) Section 3 (a) of the National Defense 
Facilities Act of 1950, as amended by sec- 
tion 414 of the act of August 3, 1956, chapter 
939 (70 Stat. 1018), is amended by striking 
out the words “and without regard to the 
monetary limitation otherwise imposed by 
this section,” 

Sec. 603. Subject to chapter 133 of title 
10, United States Code, the Secretary of De- 
fense may establish or develop the following 
facilities for reserve forces: 

(1) For Department of the Navy: 


Naval Reserve (aviation) 


Naval Air Station (Dobbins Air Force 
Base), Atlanta, Ga.: Training facilities, 
$480,000. 

Naval Air Station, Dallas, Tex.: Supply fa- 
cilities and utilities, $259,000. 

Naval Air Station, Denver, Colo.: Mainte- 
nance facilities, utilities, and land acquisi- 
tion, $652,000. 

Naval Air Station, Glenview, Ill.: Naviga- 
tional aids and utilities, $179,000. 

Naval Air Station, Grosse Ile, Mich.: Air- 
field lighting, $147,000. 

-Naval Air Station, Los Alamitos, Calif.: 
Operational and training facilities, liquid 
fueling and dispensing facilities, airfield 
lighting, and land acquisition, $1,992,000. 
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Naval Air Station, New Orleans (Alvin Cal- 
lender Field), La.: Administrative facilities, 
community facilities, navigational aids, op- 
erational facilities, supply facilities, mainte- 
nance facilities, and land acquisition, 
$2,447,000. 

Naval Air Station, New York, N. Y.: Air- 
field lighting, $130,000. 

Naval Air Station, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: 
Operational and training facilities, and utili- 
ties, $652,000. 

Naval Air Station, Olathe, Kans.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, $570,000. 

Naval Air Station, South Weymouth, 
Mass.: Utilities, $407,000. 

Naval Air Station, Willow Grove, 
Utilities, $99,000. 

Naval Reserve (surface) 


Alameda, Calif.: Waterfront operational 
facilities, $128,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Bloom- 
ington, Ind.: Training facilities, $95,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Boston, Mass.: Training facilities, 
$108,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Cen- 
tralia, Wash.: Training facilities, $81,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio: Training facilities, $100,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Dan- 
ville, Ky.: Training facilities, $84,000. 

Naval Reserve Training Center, Dunkirk, 
N. Y.: Training facilities, $79,000. 

Port Schuyler, N. Y.: Waterfront opera- 
tional facilities, $120,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Hay- 
ward, Calif.: Training facilities and land 
acquisition, $99,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Honolulu, Hawaii: Training facil- 
ities, $515,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Iowa 
City, Iowa: Training facilities, $97,000. 

Master Control Radio Station, New Or- 
leans, La.: Communications, $210,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Olym- 
pia (Tumwater), Wash.: Training facilities, 
$47,000. 

Naval Reserve Training Center, Pasadena, 
Calif.: Training facilities, $132,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Port 
Chicago, Calif.: Training facilities, $94,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, San Jose, Calif.: Land acquisition, 
$78,000. 

Saint Petersburg, Fla.: Waterfront opera- 
tional facilities, $26,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Steubenville, Ohio; Land acqui- 
sition, $18,000. 

Naval Reserve Training Center, White 
Oak (Lewiston), Md.: Training facilities, 
$557,000. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Yakima, 
Wash.: Training facilities, $48,000. 

Marine Corps Reserve (Ground) 


Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, 
Lynchburg, Va.: Training facilities and land 
acquisition, $388,000. 

Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, 
Memphis, Tenn.: Training facilities, $453,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Moline, Ill.: Training facilities, 
$152,000. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserye Training 
Center, Pasadena, Calif.: Training facilities, 
$163,000. 

(2) For Department of the Air Force: 

Air Force Reserve 


Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Md.: Operational and training facilities, 
$129,000. 

Bakalar Air Force Base, Columbus, Ind.: 
Operational and training facilities, utilities 
and ground improvements, and land acqui- 
sition, $3,174,000. 

Bates Field, Mobile, 
facility, $97,000. 


Pa.: 


Ala.: Maintenance 
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Bradley Field, Windsor Locks, Conn.: 
Maintenance facility and utilities and 
ground improvements, $160,000. 

Davis Field, Muskogee, Okla.: Maintenance 
facility, and supply facility, $325,000. 

General Mitchell Field, Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Maintenance facility, and operational and 
training facilities, $173,000. 

Grenier Air Force Base, Manchester, N. H.: 
Operational and training facilities, $180,000. 

Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Belton, 
Mo.: Operational and training facilities, 
$101,000. 

Naval Air Station (Alvin Callender Field), 
Orleans Parish, La.: Operational and train- 
ing facilities, $622,000. 

Naval Air Station, Willow Grove, 
Maintenance facility, $93,000. 

Air National Guard of the United States 

Alpena County Airport, Alpena, Mich.: 
Operational and training facilities, and hos- 
pital and medical facilities, $171,000. 

Barnes Field, Westfield, Mass.: Operational 
and training facilities, $740,000. 

Bethel Air National Guard Base, Bethel, 
Minn.: Site improvements, $500,000. 

Birmingham Municipal Airport, Birming- 
ham, Ala.: Operational and training facil- 
ities, $150,000. 

Byrd Field, Richmond, Va.: Supply facil- 
ities, $50,000. 

Camp Williams, Camp Douglas, Wis.: Op- 
erational and training facilities, $579,000. 

Capital Airport, Springfield, Ill.: Supply 
facilities, $78,000. 

Des Moines Municipal Airport, Des Moines, 
Iowa.: Operational and training facilities, 
$53,000. 

Geiger Field, Spokane, Wash.: Operational 
and training facilities, maintenance facil- 
ities, supply facilities, and utilities and 
ground improvements, $1,308,000. 

Grenier Air Force Base, Manchester, N. H.: 
Operational and training facilities, $170,000, 


Pa.: 


Gulfport Municipal Airport, Gulfport, 
Miss.: Supply facilities, $362,000. 
Hayward Municipal Airport, Hayward, 


Calif.: Operational and training facilities, 
$113,000. 

Hensley Field, Grand Prairie, Tex.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, and supply 
facilities, $1,862,000. 

Hubbard Field, Reno, Nev.: Operational 
and training facilities, and supply facilities, 
$159,000. 

Kellogg Field, Battle Creek, Mich.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, maintenance 
facilities, and utilities and ground improve- 
ments, $1,136,000. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex.: Operational and training facilities, 
and supply facilities, $570,000. 

Martinsburg Municipal Airport, Martins- 
burg, W. Va.: Operational and training facili- 
ties, $123,000. 

O'Hare International Airport, Chicago, I1.: 
Operational and training facilities, $1,099,000. 

Ontario International Airport, Ontario, 
Calif.: Operational and training facilities, 
$127,000. 

Portland Municipal Airport, Portland, 
Oreg.: Supply facilities and maintenance 
facilities, $233,000. 

Rosecrans Field, St. Joseph, Mo.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, and supply 
facilities, $123,000. 

San Juan International Airport, San Juan, 
P. R.: Supply facilities, $70,000. 

Sky Harbor Airport, Phoenix, Ariz.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, $655,000. 

Standiford Field, Louisville, Ky.: Opera- 
tional and training facilities, and adminis- 
trative facilities, $715,000. 

Theodore F. Green Airport, Providence, 
R. I.: Operational and training facilities, 
$213,000. 

Travis Field, Savannah, Ga.: Housing, sup- 
ply facilities and utilities, $317,000. 
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Various locations: Runway arrestor bar- 
riers, $300,000. 
(3) For Department of the Army: 


Army Reserve 


Batavia, N. Y.: Training facilities, $171,000. 

Beckley, W. Va.: Training facilities, 
$289,000. 

Beloit, Wis.: Training facilities, $157,000. 

Canandaigua, N. Y.: Training facilities, 
$171,000. 

Canton, Ohio: Training facilities, $40,000. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.: Training facilities, $149,- 
000. 

Durant, Okla.: Training facilities, $141,000. 

Fargo, N. Dak.: Training facilities, $149,000. 

Fremont, Ohio: Training facilities, $149,- 
000. 

Galesburg, Ill.: Training facilities, $157,000. 

Greenwood, S. C.: Training facilities, 
$35,000. 

Hempstead, N. Y. (Nr2): Training facili- 
ties, $536,000. 

Johnstown, Pa.: Training facilities, $99,000. 

Kewaunee, Wis.: Training facilities, $157,- 
000. 


Madison, Wis.: (Nr2): Training facilites, 
$490,000. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. (Nr2): Training fa- 
cilities, $443,000. 
St. Marys, 

$149,000. 
St. Marys, Pa.: Training facilities, $149,000, 
Salinas, Calif.: Training facilities, $164,000. 
Sinton, Tex.: Training facilities, $134,000. 
Stockton, Calif.: Training facilities, $164,- 
000. 
Warren, Ohio: Training facilities, $289,000. 


Ohio: Training facilities, 


Weirton, W. Va.: Training facilities, 
$149,000. 
San Jose, Calif.: Road improvements, 
$32,000. 
Land acquisition: Training facilities, 
$419,000. 
Army National Guard of the United States 
(armory) 
Ackerman, Miss.: Training facilities, 
$54,000. 
Agawam, Mass.: Training facilities, 
$210,000. 


Amarillo, Tex.: Training facilities, $231,000. 

Asheville, N. C.: Training facilities, 
$132,000. 

Ashford, Ala.: Training facilities, $70,000. 

Atlanta, Ga.: Training facilities, $132,000. 

Batesburg, S. C:: Training facilities, $99,000. 


Batesville, Miss.: Training facilities, 
$54,000. 
Beckley, W. Va.: Training facilities, 
$200,000. 


Belfast, Maine: Training facilities, $75,000. 
Belmont, N. C.: Training facilities, $98,000. 
Belton, S. O.: Training facilities, $122,000. 
Belton, Tex.: Training facilities, $86,000, 
Berryville, Ark.: Training facilities, $45,000, 
Berryville, Va.: Training facilities, $135,000. 
Bethel, Alaska: Training facilities, $480,000. 
Bethlehem, Pa.: Training facilities, $45,000. 
Boston, Mass.: Training facilities, $270,000. 
Bridgeport, Ala.: Training facilities, $70,000. 
Brunswick, Maine: Training facilities, 

$75,000. 

ee ahs Ohio: Training facilities, $135,- 


Calhoun, Ga.: Training facilities, $110,000. 

Camden, Tenn.: Training facilities, $91,000. 

Carlisle, Pa.: Training facilities, $45,000. 

Catskill, N. Y.: Training facilities, $300,000. 

Chesterfield, S. C.: Training facilities, 
$99,000. 

Chester, Pa.: Training facilities, $206,000. 


Cincinnati, Ohio: Training facilities, 
$300,000. 
Clarksburg, W. Va.: Training facilities, 
$189,000. 
Clayton, N. Mex.: Training facilities, 
$57,000. 


Clover, S. C.: Training facilities, $99,000. 
Cody, Wyo.: Training facilities, $142,000. 
Concord, N. H.: Training facilities, $375,000. 
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Crossville, Tenn.: Training facilities, $91,- 
000. 
Cuero, Tex.: Training facilities, $93,000. 


Culver City, Calif.: Training facilities, 
$38,000. 

Dallas No. 5, Tex.: Training facilities, 
$154,000. 


Dayton, Tenn.: Training facilities, $91,000. 

Duluth, Minn.: Training facilities, $37,000. 

Eatonton, Ga.: Training facilities, $90,- 
000. 
Edna, Tex.: Training facilities, $93,000. 

El Campo, Tex.: Training facilities, $104,- 
000. 


Espanolo, N. Mex.: Training facilities, 
$57,000. 


Fairbanks, Alaska: Training facilities, 
$277,000. 
Farmville, N. C.: Training facilities, 
$98,000. 


Fontana, Calif.: Training facilities, $105,- 
000. 

Franklin, Tenn.: Training facilities, $91,- 
000. 

Fredericktown, Mo.: Training facilities, 
$135,000. 

Gainesville, Fla.: Training facilities, $120,- 


Gainesville, 


Tex.: Training facilities, 
$111,000. 
Gardiner, Maine: Training facilities, 
$75,000. 
Gassaway, W. Va.: Training facilities, 
$189,000." 
Greensboro, N. C.: ‘Training facilities, 
$357,000. 


Greenville, Ohio: Training facilities, $165,- 


Hammonton, N. J.: Training facilities, 
$175,000. 


Harriman, Tenn.: Training facilities, 
$91,000. 

Hendersonville, N. C.: Training facilities, 
$120,000. 

Hollister, Calif.: Training. facilities, 
$105,000. n 

Honey Grove, Tex.: Training facilities, 
$90,000. 

Houston No. 1, Tex.: Training facilities, 
$323,000. 

Houston No. 2, Tex.: Training facilities, 


$264,000. 
Jerome, Idaho: Training facilities, $52,000. 
Johnston, S. C.: Training facilities, $99,- 
000. 
Juncos, P. R.: Training facilities, $38,000. 
Juneau, Alaska: Training facilities, $450,- 


Kannapolis, N. C.: Training facilities, 
$109,000. 


Kealakekua, T. H.: Training facilities, 
$145,000. 
Ketchikan, Alaska: Training facilities, 
$277,000. 


Keyser, W. Va.: Training facilities, $157,000. 


Kingsport, Tenn.: Training facilities, 
$165,000. 
Lake City, S. C.: Training facilities, 
$99,000. 


Lasker-Woodland, N. C.: Training facili- 
ties, $103,000. 


Laurinburg, N. C.: Training facilities, 
$105,000. 

Lincolnton, N. C.: Training facilities, 
$95,000. 

Ligonier, Pa.: Training facilities, $45,000. 
Little Rock, Ark.: Training facilities, 
$260,000. 

Livingston, Tenn.: Training facilities, 
$91,000. 


Logan, W. Va.: Training facilities, $189,000. 

Lovell, Wyo.: Training facilities, $142,000. 

Marietta, Ga.: Training facilities, $90,000. 

Mayaguez, P. R.: Training facilities, $160,- 
000. 


Middleboro, 


Ky.: Training facilities, 
$130,000. 
Millinocket, Maine: Training facilities, 
$75,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Training facilities, 
$88,000, 
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Nashville, N. C.: Training facilities, $98,- 
000. 


New Bern, Tenn.: 
$91,000, 

New London, Conn.: Training facilities, 
$360,000. 

Norfolk, Va.: Training facilities, $441,000. 

Northwest St, Paul, Minn.: Training facil- 
ities, $130,000. 


Training facilities, 


Tenn: Training facilities, 
Ocean Springs, Miss.: Training facilities, 
$54,000. 
Pacolet Mills, S. C.: Training facilities, 
$99,000. 
Patchogue, 
$375,000. 
Persons, Tenn.: Training facilities, $91,000. 
Phoenix, Ariz.: Training facilities, $65,000. 
Pitman, N. J.; Training facilities, $175,000. 
Portland, Maine: Training facilities, 
$75,000. 
Preston, Idaho: Training facilities, $57,000. 
Princeton, N. J.: Training facilities, $175,- 
000. 
Pulaski, Va.: Training facilities, $135,000. 
Quitman, Ga.: Training facilities, $90,000. 
Reynolds, Ga.: Training facilities, $90,000. 
Richmond, Va,: Training facilities, $441,- 


N. Y.: Training facilities, 


000. 

Rigby, Idaho: Training facilities, $57,000. 

Rockingham, N. C.: Training facilities, 
$98,000. 

Roseboro, N. C.: Training facilities, $98,000. 

Saco, Maine: $150,000. 

Salem, N. J.: Training facilities, $15,000. 

Salem, Oreg.: Training facilities, $161,000. 

Salem, S. Dak.: Training facilities, $150,- 
000. 
San Fernando, Calif.: Training facilities, 
$115,000. 

San Rafael (Fairfax), 
facilities, $115,000. 

Saranac Lake, N. Y.: Training facilities, 
$300,000. 

Saugus, Mass.: Training facilities, $210,- 
000. 
Shallotte, N. C.: Training facilities, $95,000. 

Silver City, N. Mex.: Training facilities, 
$57,000. 

Sitka, Alaska: Training facilities, $45,000. 


Calif.: Training 


Smithfield, N. C.: Training facilities, 
$28,000. 
Smithtown, N. Y.: Training facilities, 
$300,000. 
Socorro, N. Mex.: Training facilities, 
$57,000. 
South Boston, Mass.: Training facilities, 


$360,000. 

South Pittsburg, Tenn.: Training facili- 
ties, $91,000. 

South Portland, Maine: Training facili- 
ties, $150,000. 

Saint George, S. C.: Training facilities, 
$99,000. 


Stillwater, Minn.: Training facilities, 
$37,000. 
Storm Lake, Iowa: Training facilities, 
$95,000. 


Sturgis, Mich.: Training facilities, $220,000. 
Swanton, Vt.: Training facilities, $137,000. 
Tell City, Ind.: Training facilities, $188,000. 


Texarkana, Tex.: Training facilities, 
$153,000. 
Twin Falls, Idaho: Training facilities, 
$90,000. 
Valparaiso, Ind.: Training facilities, 
$188,000. 
Ventura, Calif.: Training facilities, 
$115,000. 


Wahoo, Nebr.: Training facilities, $115,000. 
Wallace, N. C.: Training facilities, $95,000. 
Waverly, Tenn.: Training facilities, $91,000. 


Waynesboro, Tenn.: Training facilities, 
$91,000. 
Weston, W. Va.: Training facilities, 
$189,000 
Whitman, Mass.: Training facilities, 
$210,000. 
Whitmire, S. C.: Training facilities, $99,000. 
Winnemucca, Nev.: Training facilities, 
$110,000, 
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Yates Center, Kans.: Training facilities, 
$93,000. 
Yuma, Ariz.: Training facilities, $45,000. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 
(NONARMORY) 


Anchorage, Alaska: Administrative and 
supply facilities, $192,000. 

Augusta, Maine: Administrative and sup- 
ply facilities, $190,000. 

Burlington, Vt.: Administrative and supply 
facilities, $208,000. 

Camp Beauregard, La.: Administrative and 
supply facilities, $325,000. 

Camp Beauregard, La.: Maintenance facili- 
ties, $279,000. 

Camp Butner, 
$353,000. 

Camp Dodge, Iowa: Maintenance facilities, 
$80,000. 

Camp Dodge, 
$120,000. 

Camp Shelby, Miss.: Maintenance facili- 
ties, $165,000. 

Columbia, S. C.: Maintenance facilities, 
$80,000. 

Concord, N. H.: Administrative and supply 
facilities, $145,000. 

Culbertson, Mont.: Maintenance facilities, 
$73,000. 

Jefferson City, Mo.: Administrative and 
supply facilities, $113,000. 

Kalispell, Mont.: Maintenance facilities, 
$67,000. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Administrative and sup- 
ply facilities, $493,000. 

Salt Lake City, Utah: Maintenance facili- 
ties, $235,000. 

Trenton, N. J.: Supply facilities, $80,000. 

(4) For all Reserve components: Facilities 
made necessary by changes in the assign- 
ment of weapons or equipment to Reserve 
forces units, if the Secretary of Defense or 
his designee determines that deferral of such 
facilities for inclusion in the next law au- 
thorizing appropriations for specific facili- 
ties for Reserves forces would be inconsistent 
with the interests of national security and 
if the Secretary of Defense or his designee 
notifies the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives immediately upon reaching a final 
decision to implement, of the nature and 
estimated cost of any facility to be under- 
taken under this subsection. 

Sec. 604. The first sentence of section 
2233a of title 10, United States Code, does 
not apply to— 

(a) facilities that— 

(1) have been the subject of consultation 
with the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
before July 1, 1958; 

(2) are under contract before July 1, 1960; 
and 

(3) are funded from appropriations made 
before the date of enactment of this act; 
or 

(b) facilities that are authorized by sec- 
tion 603 (4) of this act; or 

(c) The following facilities for the Air 
National Guard of the United States: 

(1) Milford Point, Conn.: Operation and 
training facilities, $337,000. 

(2) Wellesley, Mass.: Operational and 
training facilities, $319,000. 

(3) Westchester County Airport, White 
Plains, N. Y.: Operational and training fa- 
cilities, $105,000. 

Sec. 605. The Secretary of Defense may 
establish or develop installations and facil- 
ities under this title without regard to sec- 
tions 3648 and 3734 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, and section 4774 (d) and 9774 
(d) of title 10, United States Code. The au- 
thority to place permanent or temporary 
improvements on land includes authority for 
surveys, administration, overhead, planning, 
and supervision incident to construction. 
That authority may be exercised before title 
to the land is approved under section 355 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, and 
even though the land is held temporarily. 


N. C.: Supply facilities, 


Iowa: Supply facilities, 
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The authority to acquire real estate or land 
includes authority to make surveys and to 
acquire land, and interests in land (includ- 
ing temporary use), by gift, purchase, ex- 
change of Government-owned land, or oth- 
erwise. 

Sec. 606. Appropriations for facilities proj- 
ects authorized by section 603 for the re- 
spective Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces may not exceed— 

(1) for Department of the Navy; Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserves, $11,886,000. 

(2) for Department of the Air Force: 

(a) Air Force Reserve, $5,054,000; 

(b) Air National Guard of the United 
States, $11,976,000. 

(3) for Department of the Army: Army 
Reserve and Army National Guard of the 
United States, $28,330,000. 

Sec. 607. (a) Any of the amounts named 
in section 603 of this act may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Defense, be in- 
creased by 15 percent, but the total cost for 
all projects authorized for the Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserves, the Air Force Re- 
serve, the Air National Guard of the United 
States, and the Army Reserve and the Army 
National Guard of the United States, may 
not exceed the amounts named in clauses 
1, 2 (a), 2 (b), ana 3 of section 606 respec- 
tively. j 

(b) The Secretary of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, respectively, may, in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, establish 
or develop facilities for Reserve forces other 
than those facilities authorized by section 
603 of this act, except that (1) the total 
cost of such facilities by any service shall 
not exceed 10 percent of the total amount 
authorized to be expended by that service 
for projects under such section, and (2) the 
total cost for all projects established or de- 
veloped by any service under the authority 
of this subsection shall not, when added to 
the total cost of the projects established or 
developed by such service under the au- 
thority. of section 603, exceed the amounts 
prescribed by clauses 1, 2 (a), 2 (b), 3, of 
section 606, respectively. 

Sec. 608. This title may be cited as the 
“Reserve Forces Facilities Act of 1958.” 

Passed the House of Representatives July 
10, 1958. 

Attest: RALPH R. ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senate is considering the so-called mili- 
tary construction bill. It is a military 
construction program at home and 
abroad for all three services. The 
copies of the hearings are on the desks 
of Senators, together with the commit- 
tee report. I have a fairly brief speech 
and analysis of the bill which I should 
like to put in the Recorp. I would ap- 
preciate being able to make my re- 
marks without interruption, so far as 
possible, because there is a certain con- 
tinuity to them. Of course, if a Sena- 
tor has a pressing engagement else- 
where, I shall be glad to yield to him; 
otherwise I ask that I be permitted to 
make my remarks without interruption. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this bill 
is to authorize construction for the 
military departments within and out- 
side the United States in the total 
amount of $2,599,562,000, broken down 
as follows: 

New authorizations for the active 
forces, $1,644,641,000. 

Additions to prior year authoriza- 
tions, $64,455,000. 


New authorizations for the Reserve. 


components—Organized Reserve and 


National Guard—$57,246,000. 
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In addition, the $2,599,000,000 figure 
includes authorizations to construct ap- 
proximately $833 million of title VIII— 
Capehart—family housing units. 

I might say at this point, that while 
the title VIII housing is not normally 
considered a budget item, nevertheless 
the units must be paid for and this bill 
cannot properly be evaluated unless the 
housing costs are considered—for once 
approved and made part of law—they 
represent a charge against the taxpayer 
= legitimate as any outright authoriza- 
tion. 

These houses are not built with ap- 
propriated funds, and therefore do not 
show up in the budget. However, the 
contingent liability imposed by the bill, 
if they are constructed, is as outlined. 

The approximately $1,645 million in 
new authorizations is divided between 
the three services as follows: Army, 
$201,963,000; Navy, $323,887,000; Air 
Force, $885,390,000. 

In addition, the Department of De- 
fense would be authorized $233,406,000. 

Mr. President, the figures I have men- 
tioned represent a total slightly under 
$600 million less than that originally re- 
quested by Department of Defense. A 
comparison of the final committee ac- 
tions and recommendations is shown on 
page 10 of the report. 

There are several things unusual about 
the bill being reported this year. For 
instance, for the first time it includes 
construction authorizations for both the 
Active and Reserve Forces. Second, 
there appears for the first time the total 
construction authorization requests in- 
cluding contingent liabilities for housing 
mentioned previously. 

This year during the hearings and re- 
view of the construction bill, the com- 
mittee intentionally placed greater em- 
phasis on the major policy areas which 
in themselves create the forces that re- 
quire the facilities. This does not mean 
that full consideration was not given to 
each specific line item—of which there 
were approximately 3,000. Based upon 
past experience, it has become obvious 
to the committee that the very act of 
authorizing bases from which military 
operations may be conducted cannot be 
divorced from the broader field of policy. 
It is apparent that Congress cannot 
avoid making policy decisions when it 
considers and passes this type of legis- 
lation. Construction bills not only con- 
cern themselves with brick and mortar, 
but by their very nature they also sup- 
port ballistic missile programs, conti- 
nental air defense weapons systems, 
overseas bases, and, in fact, almost every 
category of our military program. 

As was the case last year, the com- 
mittee established a standard criteria 
against which all service requests were 
compared. This criteria is shown com- 
mencing on page 5 of the report. 

I should like to say with some emphasis 
that the report filed with the bill, con- 
sisting of 121 pages, is a review of many 
of the major active military policies 
which are supported by the bill, and con- 
tains a great deal of factual information 
gathered not only during the hearings 
this year, but over the past several years 
as well. I believe the report will be a 
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valuable contribution to the file of every 
Senator who would like to have a hand- 
book which covers at least a part of our 
active military program, 

It will be impossible to review here 
today each of the several thousand line 
items contained in the bill; however, the 
unclassified record of hearings is avail- 
able and indexed. 

I shall, therefore, address myself 
initially to the basic policy questions in- 
volved and the reasons behind the com- 
mittee’s actions in these areas. Follow- 
ing, I shall be glad to attempt to answer 
pod questions which my colleagues may 

ave, 

During its review of the bill, the com- 
mittee concluded that the fiscal year 
1959 construction program represented 
one of the best thought-out programs 
received. It was quite apparent that De- 
fense had applied standard procedures 
and that the greater part of the opera- 
tional and supporting items were essen- 
tial to the better functioning of the 
Defense Establishment. 

If it had not been for the fact that the 
bill as presented involved certain under- 
lying policy matters, it would have been 
possible for the committee to approve the 
bill with very few changes. 

As previously stated, the committee, 
while thoroughly reviewing the many 
line items, directed its attention pri- 
marily to major policy areas. Asa result 
some of the conclusions reached resulted 
in a definite impact on certain areas— 
which had they been considered in the 
light of construction criteria only, would 
have occasioned little or no concern. 

While the purely technical review pro- 
cedures developed by defense have im- 
proved in a most satisfactory manner, 
there remains one area of transcending 
importance where adequate coordination, 
or even decisions, is apparently lacking. 
This situation caused to be suspect some 
of the construction items in the bill. 

I refer to the basic need for a coordi- 
nated and concurrent development of the 
construction program in the light of ap- 
proved national policies—and in support 
of approved and unified long-range 
plans—required by these approved na- 
tional policies. Such is essential in or- 
der to insure that— 

First. True operational requirements 
are given priority over marginal ones. 

Second. Locations selected for key 
strategic installations are consistent with 
operational needs, vulnerability studies, 
and not on purely fiscal ones, 

Third. Facilities for new weapons sys- 
tems are constructed in time to meet the 
planned operational and deployment 
dates of these new weapons. 

Fourth. Decisions are made between 
duplicating weapons systems prior to the 
request that duplicating facilities be con- 
structed. 

Fifth. Additional facilities are not con- 
structed for antiquated weapons systems 
or soon to be outdated ones—when 
proper coordination with long-range 
planning in light of new developments 
would eliminate such. 

Sixth. Housing and other personnel 
facilities are constructed on the most 
economical basis, and in direct relation 
to the requirements of known and ap- 
proved long-range troop basis. 
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Seventh. Fiscal decisions alone are 
not allowed to determine military capa- 
bilities once the military program has 
been approved in light of approved 
national policy. 

Eighth. Facilities are constructed at 
overseas bases on an austere basis to 
meet operational requirements only, 
and in full consideration of the realities 
of the international political and diplo- 
matic climate. 

Ninth. Continuous supervision by 
qualified personnel of military construc- 
tion projects to insure adherence to the 
principles of competitive bid and mini- 
mum costs to the Government. 

Tenth. Full consideration is given to 
the possible impact of the military con- 
struction program on our Nation’s econ- 
omy both now and in the future. 

FINAL COMMITTEE ACTION 


As I have mentioned before, page 10 
of the report outlines the major dollar 
differences from the original proposal 
and that recommended by the commit- 
tee. As a result of its deliberations, 
these differences are prompted by an 
expected reduction of approximately $40 
million in new authorizations; a reduc- 
tion of better than $550 million in the 
contingent liability pertaining to title 
VIII family housing—and a limitation 
on the number of units to be constructed 
during fiscal year 1959. In addition, to 
the Reserve component—including Army 
National Guard—in the amount of ap- 
proximately $28 million. 

I should like to emphasize at this point 
that nothing in the report or my re- 
marks should be interpreted to mean 
that the committee lacks faith in the 
Department of Defense or the three 
services. On the contrary, the military 
and civilian personnel in the depart- 
ments responsible for the construction 
program have evidenced, as usual, a 
commendable knowledge and super- 
vision of the subject. The committee 
does feel, however, that as in all com- 
plex human endeavors, there is room 
here for improvement. This is a field 
which requires understanding and co- 
operation between all branches of the 
Government. Therefore, the commit- 
tee’s actions and recommendations, 
while quite critical of certain areas, are 
made with constructive intent and none 
other. 

UNITED STATES MILITARY POLICY 


In an effort to provide a suitable back- 
ground for reviewing the construction 
requirements, the committee attempted 
to analyze the United States military 
policy upon which our force structures 
are based. Predicated upon the various 
statements as enunciated by senior De- 
fense officials before this committee, dur- 
ing the past several years and focalized 
during our hearings this year, it can be 
broadly stated that the military policy of 
the United States consists of 4 basic in- 
terrelated and mutually supporting con- 
cepts. It was quite obvious to the com- 
mittee that all military personnel and 
senior civilian officials of the Department 
do not agree with each other as to the rel- 
ative importance of these four areas. In 
fact, each service seems to place its own 
unilateral measurement upon each one. 
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Nevertheless, it became clear to the com- 
mittee that the prime concepts upon 
which the services are basing their re- 
quirements for forces are: 

First. Warning—hbecause the enemy 
can be expected to move first. 

Second. Retaliation — an offensive 
strike capability second to none in the 
event of an enemy attack. 

Third. Defense—either 100 percent or 
sufficient to deter attack and protect re- 
taliation forces. 

Fourth. Limited war capability—that 
capability sufficient to handle “brush 
fires” or to move strategically in suffi- 
cient time and with adequate force to 
avoid the loss of vital strategic areas and 
if possible to prevent the outbreak of 
general war. 

This bill contains authorizations de- 
signed to meet certain construction re- 
quirements relative to the above. Obvi- 
ously a single bill cannot satisfy all of 
these requirements. While certain spe- 
cific details are classified, it is possible to 
discuss many of the salient ones. 

WARNING CONCEPT 


All witnesses appeared convinced that 
we must establish and maintain the best 
possible warning system, otherwise the 
adherence to a policy of nonaggression 
could prove fatal especially in a climate 
where reaction time is at a premium. 

The committee emphatically concurs 
in this concept. The warning systems 
must be attuned, however, not only to 
the military requirements of threat from 
manned bombers, ballistic missiles, and 
so forth, but also to international dip- 
lomatic and political threats. 

I shall not attempt here to go into all 
the details of the warning system; the 
report covers it quite thoroughly, we be- 
lieve, beginning on page 11. 

RETALIATION CONCEPT 


On page 14 of the report will be found 
descriptions of that portion of the bill 
pertaining to the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, our principal element of retalia- 
tion forces. SAC tanker relocation, alert 
facilities, and on page 16 ballistic missiles 
are covered. 

The bill would provide approximately 
$200 million in construction authoriza- 
tions for SAC; $33 million for SAC tank- 
er relocation; $80 million for alert fa- 
cilities, and $165.9 million for ballistic 
missile facilities. This latest figure in- 
cludes authorization for the construction 
of operational Atlas facilities at one lo- 
cation not yet firmly selected, and sup- 
port facilities for both the previously 
programed Atlas sites. It also includes 
authorization for the construction of 
hardened facilities for the Titan ICBM 
along with operational facilities and 
training facilities for the ICBM and the 
IRBM at Cooke Air Force Base, Calif. 

There are, of course, other missile au- 
thorizations contained in the bill; most 
of these subjects of necessity are of a 
classified nature. For instance, certain 
authorizations are included in the bill 
for the construction of Polaris facilities 
and the details are classified. According 
to testimony, this Navy missile gives 
promise of becoming perhaps one of the 
most decisive weapons of warfare. It is 
the view of the committee that Defense 
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could well expedite this program. The 
committee hopes that the Department 
of Defense will continue to provide the 
Navy with the highest priority in the 
development of Polaris, and remove any 
obstacles which might prevent an early 
operational readiness date. 

DEFENSE CONCEPT 


Most weapons systems can rightly be 
cataloged in certain of their applications 
as supporting defense. The committee, 
in its report, directs itself only to those 
which pertain to the continental air de- 
fense field. This description begins on 
page 17 of the report. 

The defense system ‘ncludes SAGE, 
flight interceptors, surface-to-air mis- 
siles, personnel and supporting facilities. 
It is evidenced by the Nike family, 
Bomare, and Hawk. 


DUPLICATION OF AIR DEFENSE WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


The report contains a very serious ob- 
servation by the committee with refer- 
ence to the continental defense system. 

The committee is, and has been for 
some time, greatly concerned over the 
possible duplication of weapons systems 
and their attendant excessive cost and 
waste of effort. 

We now have deployed or soon to be 
deployed, throughout the continental 
United States, at least four systems su- 
perimposed upon each other and blan- 
keting the entire continent. While each 
system has its own special characteris- 
tics, testimony indicated there is an 
overlapping where one system might well 
perform the functions of its neighbor. 
Each of these systems is estimated to 
cost from $3 billion to $6 billion, indi- 
vidually. 

Testimony taken indicated that while 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Office, 
Secretary of Defense has not given offi- 
cial approval to all contemplated pro- 
grams, nevertheless if those being con- 
templated by each service were to be 
established in their entirety, the total 
cost would be in the neighborhood of $8 
billion a year for the next 5 years, and 
that the operational cost would be $5 
billion annually, thereafter. 

Secretary McElroy has stated ‘the 
capital investment already made in this 
continental air defense during the last 
4% years exceeds $13 million. The cost 
of operation is now almost $2 billion.” 
Information in the committee files indi- 
cated that Secretary McElroy’s figure 
may be on the low side. 

It is the committee’s unanimous 
opinion that decision must be made to 
eliminate duplication or the annual 
budget must be increased beyond all 
reasonable proportions. 

Secretary of Defense McElroy indi- 
cated his thoughts concerning future 
defense budgets as shown in the follow- 
ing excerpts from the published record 
of his press conference held on June 19, 
1958, at Quantico, Va.: 

Mr. Norris (Washington Post). Could you 
indicate what size that budget is? There 
have been some reports that it would go up 
tremendously. 

Secretary MCELROY. Well, there has been no 


approval of the budget by the administra- 
tion as a whole. 


Mr. Norris. I meant the future trend. 
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Secretary McEtroy. Well, you mean how 
high it could ultimately—— 

Mr. Norris. There have been reports that 
it would go up to 60 or 70 billion within 
a decade if you continued with the size of 
forces and all the programs. 

Secretary MCELROY. I think that could well 
be. 

Mr. Norris. You think that could be? 
Secretary McEtroyr. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Norris. Does that—does the study 
show that? 

Secretary McEtroy. No; we haven’t gone 
that far. In fact, I don’t think there is much 
use really in making a projection for 10 years 
ahead with technological advances proceed- 
ing as they do. That figure of 60 to 70, is 
in my opinion, a pretty breezy figure, but I 
can tell you that it wouldn’t be difficult for 
that kind of addition to have to be required 
if we continue with the size forces we have. 


Of course, Secretary McElroy was re- 
ferring to the size of the forces, the 
personnel, and other aspects of the en- 
tire defense program. 

The committee feels that major policy 
decisions must be immediately made in 
order to establish just how far the coun- 
try is to go in developing fixed defenses. 


NIKE-TALOS 


Two years ago, in the fiscal year 1957 
military construction authorization bill, 
the committee was presented with re- 
quests for authorizations pertaining to 
construction of facilities for Nike-Ajax 
and Talos ground-to-air missiles. The 
Ajax was to be used in connection with 
the Army’s point defense responsibilities, 
and the Talos was part of the Air Force 
area defense mission. At that time, the 
committee in its report, stated: 

The committee concluded that both the 
Army and the Air Force are assigned over- 
lapping roles and missions in the antiair- 
craft and continental air defense fields. 
While the Air Force views its mission as one 
of area defense, and the Army views its as 
perimeter or point defense, it is clear that a 
definite and urgent need exists for the De- 
partment of Defense to quickly and posi- 
tively clarify the specific responsibility of 
each service. The committee believes that 
unless concise responsibilities are assigned, 
duplication of weapons systems costing in 
the multi-billion-dollar range might result, 
and that such duplication would obviously 
be too costly as well as inexcusable from the 
military standpoint. 


The committee then denied the au- 
thorization for the establishment of 
Talos sites, and called upon the Secre- 
tary of Defense to make a determina- 
tion. Subsequently, in his memorandum 
of November 26, 1956, the Secretary of 
Defense assigned Talos to the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

The committee took the action of 
denying the authorization for Talos, not 
because it believed that Talos was an 
ineffective weapon; on the contrary, tes- 
timony indicated that it gave promise of 
being ideally suited for a role in the air 
defense system. The committee felt 
then, as it does now, that Congress 
should not be called upon to make a de- 
termination between the relative merits 
of weapons systems, each of which was 
strongly supported by its developers; 
that this was a responsibility that should 
be accepted by the Department of 
Defense. 

In May 1958, the chairman of the com- 
mittee received the following letter from 
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the Department of the Army with refer- 
ence to the future production of Talos: 
May 2, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, United States Senate. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: In conformance with 
the Department of the Army’s policy to keep 
you and the members of your committee in- 
formed of Army affairs, it is desired to ac- 
quaint you with actions being taken con- 
cerning the land-based Talos missile. 

Based on the review and decision of higher 
authority not to employ the land-based Talos 
system due to budgetary limitations, it be- 
came necessary for the Army to terminate 
the Talos production contract with RCA yes- 
terday, May 1, 1958. 

While this action results in termination 
of the manufacture of Talos land-based sys- 
tems, the production of certain components, 
basically computers and tracking radars, will 
be continued for utilization in the research 
and development areas on other Army pro- 
grams. 

Remaining in effect between RCA and the 
Army is the contract to complete evaluation 
of the Talos land-based system. This evalu- 
ation is being performed on the research and 
development model installed at White Sands 
Proving Ground, 

Sincerely, 
J. H. MICHAELIS, 
Major General, GS, 
Chief of Legislative Liaison. 


Even though qualified witnesses who 
appeared before the committee had 
stated that “Talos ranks with the best 
in air defense systems. This country 
needs all it can buy,” the decision has 
now been reached that Talos is no longer 
required. Yet, had the committee au- 
thorized the funds requested in the fiscal 
year 1957 military construction authori- 
zation bill, there can be no doubt that 
Talos sites would now be established ad- 
jacent to Nike-Ajax installations. 

In review, Mr. President, the commit- 
tee struck from the bill the provisions 
for the sites of the Talos missile and 
called upon the Secretary of Defense to 
reconsider the matter and to make a 
choice. 

In the course of time the choice was 
made. The Talos missile was turned over 
to the Army, and thereafter was discon- 
tinued. We have not received any more 
requests for construction authorizations 
in that connection. If there had been 
an authorization of the sites, as well as 
the funds, we believe that program would 
have continued, and we would now have, 
side by side, programs which now have 
been decided to be duplications. 

A similar situation apparently exists 
today with regard to Nike-Hercules and 
Bomarce. The same arguments exist re- 
garding point and area defense. A 
glance at the classified deployments pro- 
jected for these missiles indicates that 
in many, many instances it is planned 
to locate each in the same area, for 
the purpose of defending the same in- 
stallation. The committee has reviewed 
this subject most thoroughly—not only 
at this session, but also during the 2 
preceding years. Each service has de- 
fended its own program with honest 
vigor and conviction. Yet it is most 
obvious to the committee that the Army 
and the Air Force continue to have over- 
lapping responsibilities in the air defense 
missile field, and that their respective 
programs duplicate each other. 
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DEFENSE VERSUS OFFENSE 


Some have argued that we can never 
have enough defense. The committee is 
of the opinion that the best defense is 
still a strong offense. Too great a defen- 
Sive psychology can only result in a 
“Maginot line” concept. Obviously we 
must provide adequate defense for our 
strike or retaliatory forces, but we must 
establish our true defense or mobility, 
dispersal, striking power, and more im- 
portant, diplomatic and military policies 
designed to prevent war; such cannot be 
divorced from economic stability. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 


The committee, therefore, recom- 
mends the following action, and the bill 
as reported reflects this recommenda- 
tion: The committee deleted $137 mil- 
lion from the Army title pertaining to 
Nike-Hercules, Hawk, and Missile Mas- 
ter; and $92 million of the Air Force 
title pertaining to Bomarc, and added 
$183 million to title IV. This action has 
a result of reducing the combined total 
requested for Nike-Hercules, and so 
forth, and Bomare by 20 percent, and 
authorizing the Secretary of Defense or 
his designee to construct such defense 
missile sites as he deems essential for 
security. The 20 percent reduction is 
made on the basis that it seems reason- 
able to assume that immediate and tan- 
gible savings would be effected if a de- 
cision is made. 

In taking this action, the committee 
does not attempt to set itself up as mili- 
tary experts. These are decisions which 
must be made by the Secretary of De- 
fense supported by qualified technicians. 
The committee took this action as a 
matter of focusing the problem and in 
underlining its belief that the Congress 
should not be called upon to determine 
the merits of competing weapons sys- 
tems. 

Here, also, I should like to emphasize 
that the committee is not establishing 
the precedent of making all authoriza- 
tions or appropriations directly to the 
Secretary of Defense. On the contrary, 
it is simply carrying out the preroga- 
tives of Congress relative to its right to 
authorize and appropriate in special 
areas. Nor is this a precedent for deny- 
ing authorizations and appropriations 
directly to the services. We believe that 
the identity of the services should be 
preserved—but not for the purpose of 
perpetuating duplication in instances 
where obviously a decision must be 
made. 

LIMITED WAR CONCEPT 

At this point I should like to draw 
attention to page 29 of the report. I 
shall not deal further with the subject 
of limited war, except to say that testi- 
mony indicates this is a concept which 
has not yet received sufficient attention 
within the Department of Defense. 
While not part of the actual construc- 
tion items contained in the bill, I should 
like to state here that testimony indi- 
cates that the country does not have 
adequate airlift capability to move its 
ground combat forces in the event of an 
emergency. The committee wonders 
why some of the money spent to date on 
fixed defense has not been utilized to 
provide a greater airlift capability. 
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Without mobility, ground forces would 
have little opportunity of reaching vital 
areas in sufficient time. 

In light of this, the committee cannot 
help but wonder why the Army has placed 
such a great emphasis on fixed defense— 
point—weapons systems, which the com- 
mittee believes has caused a resulting 
diminution of the Army’s ground combat 
capability—its principal and most im- 
portant mission. The committee be- 
lieves the Army should take stock of it- 
self and shall redirect its efforts toward 
providing the United States with the 
finest forces in the world capable of vic- 
torious sustained ground combat; such 
would be consistent with its long and 
glorious history developed on many fa- 
mous battlegrounds. 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention 
particularly to pages 29 and 30 of the re- 
port, where the matter is taken up at 
considerable length. Of course it may be 
debated by other Senators during the 
further consideration of the bill. 

At this point, the committee wishes es- 
pecially to compliment and commend the 
United States Marine Corps. All can be 
proud of the Marine Corps, its tradition, 
its valor, and its courage. The commit- 
tee was particularly proud on the day 
when the Marine Corps witnesses ap- 
peared before it. All officials to that date 
had testified on the need for new wea- 
pons systems, better machines of war, 
and the highly complicated gadgets of 
modern electronics. A marine general, 
in describing the Marines’ concept of 
operations, was the only military man 
who, at the conclusion of his testimony, 
said, in substance: “Regardless of our 
requests for facilities and weapons, I 
would like to point out that we leave such 
decisions to the committee, for the indi- 
vidual fighting marine is our greatest 
asset, and as long as we can maintain 
him, we have few problems.” 

Mr. President, those words came rather 
wefreshingly to the committee, which 
hears many long, laborious lamentations 
about so many things which it is alleged 
the Congress has not done, and which 
are said to cause the morale of the men 
in the services to be low. In that con- 
nection, we are told that we must do 
this or must do that, in order to increase 
the morale. 

But that marine general tells us that, 
so far as his force is concerned, “You 
make the decisions; and we will move 
from there, and it will be up to us to do 
the rest.” I comend very highly that 
spirit and that attitude. 

MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 


Military family housing is one of the 
most important aspects of the annual 
construction program. For the first time 
this year, we have a bill which provides 
line items at given locations for the 
number of family housing units to be 
cons 

For the past 3 years, the committee has 
become increasingly disturbed over the 
possibility of overproduction of military 
family housing units. While it cannot 
be questioned that all military person- 
nel must have adequate housing, never- 
theless, in the light of uncertain future 
strength pertaining to military person- 
nel, it is believed that there are two 
aspects of the housing program which 
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have not yet been satisfactorily met. 
First, we are not convinced that the 
stated objective, i. e., number of houses 
to be constructed, has been properly co- 
ordinated, either numerically or geo- 
graphically, with long-range defense 
plans—specifically as these plans affect 
troop strength. Second, we are con- 
vinced that the principal method of pro- 
curing military family housing is too 
costly, and in the long run is economic- 
ally unsound. 

In the last few years we have seen 
tangible reductions in the troop strength. 
In June 1954, the total was approxi- 
mately 3,300,000. Today, it is approxi- 
mately 2,600,000, with rumors of tangi- 
ble cuts contemplated for the future. 

Originally in this bill, the Department 
of Defense requested authorizations to 
construct about 50,000 title VIII housing 
units; 50,000 units will be a contin- 
gent liability over the next 25 to 30 
years—or close to $1,400,000,000. 

Therefore, the committee, while au- 
thorizing the construction of units re- 
quested at specific installations, pro- 
vided in section 513 of the bill language 
limiting the number of title VII family 
housing units to be constructed in the 
fiscal year 1959 to a total of 30,000. The 
committee believes that unless a military 
family housing program is closely co- 
ordinated with, and held safely below, 
the anticipated long-range troop objec- 
tives, the Federal Government may well 
find itself in the position of attempting 
to dispose of surplus housing at vacant 
military installations. The committee 
remembers too well the case of the title 
VIII housing program at Fort Polk, La. 
In that instance, a project of more than 
$30 million was canceled, after ground 
had been broken and construction 
started—because of troop reductions. 
Such failure to coordinate coming 
troop reductions with current construc- 
tion activities is expected to cost the 
Government several million dollars—one 
figure is $10 million—not counting the 
unfortunate impact upon the local com- 
munity. 

Mr. President, in regard to the family 
housing program, to which I have al- 
ready alluded, we found that requests 
were made for 50,000 units of family 
housing, for which the construction cost 
would, on the average, be $16,500, exclu- 
sive of the interest charges. 

By review, we found that in the past 
5 years, there have been tangible reduc- 
tions in the troop strength. For in- 
stance, as recently as 1954, the total was 
approximately 3,300,000, whereas today 
it is approximately 2,600,000; and there 
are rumors that further cuts are contem- 
plated for the future. 


As I have said, originally in this bill 
the Department of Defense requested the 
authorization of 50,000 title VIII hous- 
ing units. They would result in a total 
contingent liability of about $1,400,000,- 
000. That is the figure I mentioned a 
while ago as not being included in the 
bia It is not carried in the public 

ebt. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wonder whether the 
Senator from Mississippi would like to 
know that at the present time, in various 
parts of the country, houses built by the 
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Government during the last 10 years are 
now being sold for as little as 10 percent 
of the outstanding mortgage on them 
and some of them are in close proximity 
to military installations. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is very revealing 
evidence, and I thank the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to tell the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi that the General Counsel for 
the Federal Housing Administration was 
in my office this morning, and also Sen- 
ator JOHN Sparkman, of Alabama, the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Housing; and they will 
bear out what I have said—namely, that 
some of the houses are being sold for 
less than 10 percent of the amount of 
the mortgages outstanding on them at 
the present time. Houses valued at a 
total of over $1 million are being sold for 
$115,000 in my State. That is one reason 
why I wish to call this matter to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

Once before, I called it to the atten- 
tion of the Senate, in the case of houses 
close to military installations, such as 
those at Columbia, Charleston, and else- 
where. 

The same is happening today. 

Certainly the Congress should not 
throw away the taxpayers’ money, when 
there are 3,000 available houses in 
Columbia, for example, in close prox- 
imity to Fort Jackson, and when the 
same condition exists in Charleston, 
S. C., and at other cities. 

Such wastes of public funds should be 
stopped, instead of giving the 
more money for the construction of more 
houses—when so many houses already 
are available, and are standing empty. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina; he has made a real 
contribution to the debate. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, although I had 
requested that I not be interrupted until 
I had finished the presentation of the 
major points in connection with the bill. 
Other Senators have previously re- 
quested that I yield, and that has been 
my reply. 

However, if Senators are so pressed 
for time, in connection with other mat- 
ters, that it is desirable that I yield to 
them at this time, certainly I do not wish 
to be selfish. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, my point is that when mil- 
lions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
is proposed to be spent, I wish to know 
whether there is a necessity to spend it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, under 
the circumstances, I am willing to yield 
to various Senators at this time. 

Mr. BUSH. My question would not 
have arisen had the Senator from South 
Carolina not raised the question about 
the houses being for sale. I should like 
to ask the Senator from South Carolina 
who is buying these houses. What sort 
of purchasers are they? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The sales are not even advertised in the 
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towns in which the houses are located. 
They are advertised in newspapers like 
the New York Times and in other news- 
papers in the State, but none were ad- 
vertised in the counties or cities in which 
they are located or even in the adjoining 
counties. 

Mr. BUSH. I am sympathetic to the 
Senator’s objection to this kind of pro- 
cedure. I am glad he has brought the 
matter before the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I did it once before, a couple of years 
ago, and raised the same question with 
regard to the building of houses. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
now that the Senator from Mississippi 
has been interrupted, will he yield to 
me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, who is 
a member of the committee, and who has 
done a great deal of work on the bill. 
I would appreciate any comment or 
point he wishes to make. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. First I should 
like to commend the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stennis], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], and the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
who is away on official business, for 
their work on this bill. It has entailed 
enormous effort. They have given 
many, many hours to it. The result is, 
I hope, a very happy one, and one that 
the Senate and the conferees will adopt. 

I should like to ask the Senator two 
questions. First, I note—and I heard 
discussion in the committee on the mat- 
ter—that the Senator has referred to 
the Secretary of Defense and to certain 
decisions to be made at the top level. 
I refer now to pages 89, 107, and 132 of 
the bill. On those pages, relating to 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
$25 million is provided to be used ac- 
cording to the decision of the Secretary 
of Defense. Is that in connection with 
the remarks the Senator has made 
about decisions on missiles? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; $25 million is 
provided for each of the respective serv- 
ices, to be used for emergency construc- 
tion. As the committee understands, 
the $25 million could be available if the 
Secretary saw fit to use it on the mis- 
sile program. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. And the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services so provided, 
on the recommendation of the Senator 
from Mississippi, in order to try to im- 
prove efficiency by having the Secretary 
of Defense make a decision as to which 
missile would be used and how it would 
be used? 

Mr. STENNIS. Exactly. We felt the 
decision should be made by the Secre- 
tary. It is not one Congress is capable 
of making. The authorization is made 
for the one who has the responsibility 
to make the decision. We hope the Sec- 
retary will make the decision. The money 
will then be used as he directs. We have 
reduced the amount by 20 percent. 
These are other discretionary funds, 
available if needed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In that way the 
committee hopes it will lead to a speddier 
and more active consideration of which 
missile is the best and how it can be used? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is there any 
provision in the bill concerning military 
demands for construction of space items? 
I have in mind the majority leader’s 
Committee on Space and Astronautics, 
which was granted authority in the field 
of nonmilitary space construction. I 
should like to know if there is anything 
in the bill or if the Senator will propose 
any provision relating to military con- 
struction of space items. 

Mr. STENNIS. There is a $50 million 
authorization, to be used by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, in connection with ad- 
vanced research projects. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is that authori- 
zation sufficient, so far as the subcom- 
mittee knows, for the current year? 

Mr. STENNIS. It is estimated the 
authorization will be entirely sufficient 
for the needs that will arise during the 
current fiscal year. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator for his courtesy. I commend 
him for his work. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. At the outset, let me 
commend the Senator from Mississippi 
and his colleagues for the splendid work 
they have done on this bill. I know it 
has entailed a tremendous amount of 
time for each member of the subcom- 
mittee. The distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], as well as the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee are certainly 
to be congratulated for what they have 
done. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BARRETT. I wanted to inquire 
of the Senator about a statement he 
made a moment ago with regard to the 
requirement of the sum of $8 billion 
annually for the construction of aircraft 
control and warning radar and the items 
included in that large program over the 
next 5 years, and $5 billion for opera- 
tions thereafter, as I recollect the figure. 
My question is, does that authorization 
contemplate detection of interconti- 
nental or intermediate range missiles? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. In addition, 
some of that amount is based on the 
operations of missiles themselves. It is 
tied in with part of the detection system, 
but does not include all the farflung 
warning systems beyond the continental 
United States. 

Mr. BARRETT. That was my under- 
standing, but still it seems to me that it 
is a tremendous sum of money, and it 
should serve as a warning to the people 
that the defense needs of this country 
and of the Free World certainly are going 
to be increasing tremendously in the 
years which lie ahead. 

Mr. STENNIS. We are satisfied that 
figure is conservative. It took a long 
time to arrive at the figure. The 
amount was arrived at after 2 or 3 years 
of work. 

Mr. BARRETT. On page 13 of the 
report there is a reference to Sundance 
Air Force Station at Sundance, Wyo. I 
should like to ask the Senator if his 
committee has included an authorization 
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for 25 housing units, at a total cost of 
$505,000, as I recollect the figure. 

Mr. STENNIS. The details of the in- 
stallation to which the Senator refers 
are secret, but the installation was ap- 
proved, including the housing he specifi- 
cally mentions. The committee ap- 
proved the authorization of the housing. 

Mr. BARRETT. As the Senator 
knows, that is an isolated area, away 
from railroads, and the housing item is 
badly needed. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is one reason 
why the committee approved that item— 
because it was an isolated area. 

Mr. BARRETT. I now refer to page 
16 of the report. The Senator men- 
tioned the fact that there has been an 
authorization for a classified project, an 
ICBM installation, at Warren Air Force 
Base, at Cheyenne, Wyo. Did the com- 
mittee approve the budget request for 
this item? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in an- 
swer to that question, we approved all 
of the items requested by the Air Force 
for the Warren Air Force Base. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator. 
There is one other item I should like to 
mention. 

On page 113 of the report there is a 
reference to two Army National Guard 
units, Lovell and Cody. There is also a 
reference to the Army Reserve unit at 
Cheyenne. Those items were requested, 
I presume, by the Department of De- 
fense. 

Mr. STENNIS. Those were approved 
by the National Guard Bureau and the 
National Guard Association, which rep- 
resents the various State National Guard 
organizations, We have not yet covered 
that in our presentation to the Senate, 
but will cover it later. In brief, there 
were two lists. 

Mr. BARRETT. I so understand. 

Mr. STENNIS. We approved both. 
Frankly, we hope the authorization will 
be granted, and that money will be ap- 
propriated for that purpose. 

Mr. BARRETT. That was the reason 
I asked the question, Mr. President. On 
page 120, in the old list, there appears to 
be a reference to Laramie and New 
Castle. The Laramie Armory is pres- 
ently under construction, but funds 
have not been appropriated, as yet, for 
the New Castle work. 

Mr. STENNIS. We can assure the 
Senator that it is our intent that the new 
list not disturb the old list. The new 
list is supplemental to the older list. We 
hope to get funds to cover both of the 
groups, but that is uncertain. Anyway, 
there is nothing on the list except those 
items approved by the Adjutants Gen- 
eral of the various States. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. First, I wish to com- 
pliment the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi for what I consider to be a 
very conscientious and laborious piece of 
work very effectively and very wisely 
done. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
Many worked on the hearings and the 
report. 
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Mr. PASTORE. I realize that, and I 
realize also what the full responsibility 
of the chairman of a subcommittee is in 
matters of this kind. That is the reason 
I am particularly grateful to the dis- 
tinguished Senator for the consideration 
he gave to certain requests for authori- 
zation of Rhode Island projects. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to page 
110 of the report. I note items for the 
naval station, Newport, $1,709,000; the 

naval supply depot, Newport, $2,210,000; 
- the Naval War College, Newport, 
$273,000; and the Air National Guard, 
Theodore F, Green Airport, Providence, 
$213,000; making a total of $4,405,000. 

I suppose the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi is quite familiar with 
the fact that, with respect to the appro- 
priations bill, the House of Representa- 
tives has cut the appropriations for some 
of these authorizations, which, to me, is 
a very regrettable fact, because I think 
it is being pennywise and pound foolish. 
I assume the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi heard the witnesses speak as 
to the deteriorated condition of some of 
these establishments, some of which 
were built after World War I and others 
built early in World War II. In some 
instances the roofing is tarpaper. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is how archaic 
some of the buildings are. By their age 
and inadequacy they tend to destroy the 
morale of the enlisted personnel who 
deserve something better from us. 

We cannot blame the Navy. The 
Navy has asked for these facilities in 
order to house their people decently and 
to feed them properly. The House of 
Representatives has cut out the neces- 
sary funds even though these projects 
had been authorized. The same mis- 
judgment was made in an item whose 
neglect could prove most dangerous to 
our fleet. This is the steam plant at the 
Navy depot in Newport, a fuel facility 
for the Navy. This plant is vital for 
service to the ships. A niggardly sum 
of one-third of a million was allotted for 
repairs. I am happy that the Senate 
subcommittee has restored the full 2 
million. 

The breakdowns that these facilities 
have experienced are as familiar to the 
people of Newport as is our apparent 
lack of concern for the well-being of 
the enlisted personnel who are so often 
the guests and are always the valued 
neighbors of the city of Newport. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, I heart- 
ily agree with every word the Senator 
has said about some of these facilities. 
They not only fail to meet any longer 
the actual need, but they are demoral- 


izing to the groups using them. In’ 


every instance we could, we tried to take 
care of these situations. These are 
older installations, and we are trying to 
rectify present conditions. 

Mr. PASTORE. I wish to conclude by 
saying I expect to appear before the 


Subcommittee on Appropriations with’ 


relation to the restoration of the funds 
which have been cut. I shall at that 
time present my case in greater detail. 
I realize what a potent and strong voice 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi has in matters of this kind. I 
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hope for his cooperation and his helpful 
word at that time. 

Mr. STENNIS. On the facts as I re- 
call them now, I think the Senator can 
certainly depend on whatever I can do 
to meet the ends he has outlined so very 
clearly. These authorizations include 
everything recommended for the Sen- 
ator’s State, in the immediate recom- 
mendations. Of course, if this bill 
should pass, the appropriation bill 
should be the next step. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield?: 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I had originally in- 
tended to wait for the conclusion of the 
distinguished Senator’s remarks, but 
other Senators have interrupted. 

Mr, STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I certainly wish to 
add my words of commendation of the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
and the members of his subcommittee, 
including the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case] and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson]. There is no 
more diligent and thorough organiza- 
tion connected with the Senate of the 
United States than this subcommittee, 
and it is certainly ably assisted by the 
staff member, Colonel BeLieu; who is as- 
signed to the committee: His thorough 
knowledge of the workings of the De- 
partment of Defense is exceedingly help- 
ful not only to the subcommittee, but to 
the full Committee on Armed Services. 

The subcommittee has done a pro- 
digious job with respect to the military 
construction authorization bill for fiscal 
1959. I commend the statement being 
made by the Senator from Mississippi 
and the report of the committee to all 
Senators who wish to keep abreast of 
what is transpiring in this field, not only 
in their own States, but in the United 
States and abroad. I think if Senators 
will direct their staffs to take the report 
home with them, they will have avail- 
able the answers to a great many ques- 
tions which might be propounded during 
the recess of Congress, and thus avoid 
the necessity of having to call upon the 
Department of Defense for such infor- 
mation. 

As chairman of the full Committee on 
Armed Services, I have come to rely 
greatly upon the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi for work of this nature, 
which requires intelligence, a conscience 
which has not yet been suppressed by 
public service, diligence, ability, and 
willingness to deal with details. As 
usual, the Senator from Mississippi has 
done an excellent job, and I am very 
proud that this bill was handled by a 
subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly thank the chairman of the com- 
mittee for his most generous remarks to 
all of us on the subcommittee, including 
our very fine staff member, Colonel Be- 
Lieu, who represents to us the finest 
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traditions of the military service as well 
as Civilian life. 

` I desire especially to thank the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Case], who 
is away on official business today and 
could not be present, but who has been 
very active in the hearings and in the 
writeup and planning of the entire bill 
and report. 

I especially thank also the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] for his 
very fine work and effort, as well as for 
his splendid knowledge and background 
with reference to the missile program, 
the SAC program, and, in fact, all mili- 
tary programs. 

If I have a blessing in the Senate in 
this work, it is the fact that I am sur- 
rounded by two such stalwart men, with 
all their energy and fine background. 
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The bill also contains authority for 
the construction of certain housing 
units overseas to be paid for through 
the Department of Defense surplus 
commodity procedures. Section 513 of 
the bill would limit the number to be 
constructed during fiscal year 1959 to 
4,000 for reasons which I shall cover 
during the discussion of overseas bases. 
This action does not mean the com- 
mittee is not in favor of the surplus 
commodity housing program. On. the 
contrary, it is strongly in-favor of the 
program. Full details of the commit- 
tee’s position are shown in the report 
commencing on page 35. 

I now move on to the recommenda-~ 
tion of the committee in connection 
with the so-called Capehart housing. 
There were requests for 50,000 units. 
We prescribed certain criteria. We did 
not decide at which bases the units 
should be built, but we did limit the 
full amount of the authorization to 
30,000 units. We feel certain that that 
is a very generous building program for 
1 year’s authorization. At least we 
shall know more a year from now, we 
hope, about the prospects of the con- 
tinued size of the services, and the fate 
of certain bases. This provision is not 
designed to cancel the program, but 
to continue it on a more limited scale. 

WHERRY HOUSING 


I come now to an item of interest, 
which concerns so-called Wherry hous- 
ing. I believe Senators are familiar with 
the program. 

This bill, in section 512, exempts the 
acquisition of permissive Wherry proj- 
ects and the requirement to report line 
item authorization in annual con- 
struction bills. This, it is believed, is 
consistent with prior committee recom- 
mendations that Department of Defense 
proceed to acquire all Wherry housing 
projects for which there is a long-range 
military requirement at permanent in- 
stallations. 

In addition, section 513 provides for 
certain clarification in the procedures 
pertaining to the acquisition of Wherry 
projects under condemnation. 

On behalf of the committee, we have 
two minor amendments to offer at the 
proper time, which will further clarify 
the law in connection with the Wherry 
acquisition or condemnation proceedings 
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in court. The amendments we shall of- 
fer would make it mandatory that the 
court appoint commissioners, but they 
will be the court’s commissioners, se- 
lected by the court itself. We think the 
commissioner system in these cases will 
serve better, as a practical matter, than 
would a jury of 12. 

That suggestion came from the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
who made a very strong showing with 
reference to the subject matter. We are 
glad to offer that amendment on behalf 
of the committee. 

Another suggestion was brought to our 
attention very vividly and constructively 
by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. The amendment to be of- 
fered in that connection will clarify any 
obscure language in the bill as it now 
stands, and make it clear that in the 
condemnation proceedings the rules of 
evidence which pertain to a given court 
or forum will apply to all matters and 
will be under the control of the judge. 
The bill does not attempt to prescribe 
new rules of evidence or to limit the 
court in applying the law of the particu- 
lar jurisdiction. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad to hear 
about the amendments which the com- 
mittee will propose. There are not many 
types of property like the so-called 
Wherry housing with respect to which 
investors have invested their money, and 
the property is valuable, usually, only 
for military housing purposes. 

Very often the buildings are erected 
on the property of the Government. 
The amount of investment, the return, 
capitalization, and all the other techni- 
calities have to do with the value of 
property, so I agree that commissioners 
who can study the technicalities and 
make the necessary mathematical cal- 
culations are the proper group to place 
a reasonable value on the property—a 
value that is fair to the owner and fair 
to the Government. 

I have heard some owners of so-called 
Wherry housing say that in condemna- 
tion proceedings under the Department 
of Justice, among the other elements of 
value to which the Government has re- 
fused to pay any attention have been 
the replacement cost, and the fair de- 
preciation, which seem to be elements 
of value which have particular perti- 
nd in connection with Wherry hous- 

g. 

I had understood that an amendment 
might be proposed by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] in that con- 
nection. I certainly hoped that those 
elements of value which should be con- 
sidered would be spelled out or consid- 
ered in connection with this proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. STENNIS. I can answer the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee in this way: It is 
the opinion-of the committee that when 
we try to spell out elements of values 
we create more trouble than we seek to 
cure. When the parties are unable to 
negotiate, they enter into a condemna- 
tion proceeding, in which rules of evi- 
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dence and judicial processes control. As 
I have just said, the rules of evidence of 
a given forum as to proper elements of 
value are to be considered. I would 
strongly oppose any encroachment upon 
that idea. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In other legislation 
I have noted that it has not been stated 
that the items mentioned shall be the 
only elements of value, but it has been 
stated that under peculiar circumstances 
consideration should be given to par- 
ticular elements of value. That is quite 
generally done in connection with laws 
affecting types of property which are 
different from the usual run of prop- 
erty. It seems to me that, since Wherry 
housing is an unusual type of invest- 
ment, some consideration should be giv- 
en to the particular types of value which 
apply particularly to Wherry housing— 
that is, the cost of construction, the cost 
of replacement, and fair depreciation. 

Mr. STENNIS. We feel sure that 
those elements are considered in their 
proper perspective, under the rules of 
evidence prevailing in the jurisdiction 
where the case may be tried. That be- 
ing true, it is bound to have an influence 
on the parties as they negotiate, al- 
though in other legislation we do pre- 
scribe certain rules of evidence which 
pertain to the subject matter which the 
Senator has mentioned. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First, I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation to the Senator 
from Mississippi for the masterful job 
he has done in connection with this bill, 
and I wish also to compliment the other 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Limiting myself to the subject of 
Wherry housing, the Senator is well 
aware of my views on the subject. I 
have discussed it with him many times, 
both in the Senate and outside the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has been 
very helpful in the discussion of this 
troublesome subject. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

My own feeling is that if the Federal 
Government is given the right to step in 
and take away from private individuals 
properties which they own, certainly the 
Government should pay just compensa- 
tion. It seems to me that in the case 
of a Wherry project, we are setting two 
standards. We know that the prices of 
labor materials, and everything else 
have gone up over a period of 6 or 7 
years; yet we are holding the owner to 
the basic value before prices went up. 
Then we are taking away from him the 
cost of bringing the property up to to- 
day’s values, which are much higher. It 
is an unfair formula. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is refer- 
ring to the matter of negotiation between 
the parties, I assume. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad the Sen- 
ator brought that out, because it is my 
understanding that in the handling of 
the cases the Department of Justice at 
least is insisting upon a very narrow 
criterion for setting the value. 
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Mr. STENNIS. In the cases in court? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Those which have 
come under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. I like what the Senator 
from Mississippi has said, and I wish to 
back him up. The Senator was a dis- 
tinguished judge in his State, and I know, 
of no better lawyer in the Senate than 
the Senator from Mississippi. If I under- 
stand correctly what he says, it is that 
the language which it is anticipated will 
be put in the bill will be to the effect that 
the commissioners shall be appointed by 
the court and that they will be governed 
by the rules of evidence obtaining in the 
State where the cases are to be tried. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They will not be. 
held down by any single criterion. 

Mr. STENNIS. No. Inthe condemna- 
tion proceedings, they go into court for 
all purposes. They cannot have one foot 
in and one foot out. They cannot be 
bound by what the Department of Justice 
says, or by what the Federal Housing 
Administrator says, or by what anybody 
else says. All of them can testify, but the 
commissioners are controlled by the 
judge of the court, and by the rulings the 
judge makes. It is a legal question and 
a matter of judicial evidence, and the 
value will be determined accordingly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As a general mat- 
ter, may I ask the Senator from Missis- 
sippi if he believes that a project which 
is bought as a going project ought to be 
valued as a going concern today? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is certainly one 
of the elements of value, and I believe it 
is a major element of value. I would not 
say that the only element of value is its 
replacement cost now. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I did not use that 
term. I used the terms “going project” 
and “going concern.” 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; I imagine that 
would be a part of the testimony before 
the commissioners. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator from 
Alabama has concluded. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say that I 
appreciate the cooperation we have re- 
ceived from the Senator from Mississip- 
pi. Housing is a topic which comes un- 
der dual committee jurisdiction. From 
the very beginning, as the Senator knows, 
when the housing bill was before us, we 
tried to remedy the situation. I realize 
the opposition which was stated by the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
at that time and, I take it, the Armed 
Services Committee has been trying to 
improve upon what we did in the hous- 
ing bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to have 
had the opportunity to negotiate with 
the Senator for some changes, and I ap- 
preciate his cooperation. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from Ala- 
bama has been very cooperative and quite 
helpful in his suggestions to us, which 
we have adopted, and will offer in the 
form of an amendment. The Senator 
from South Dakota, who is necessarily 
absent today on official business, is very 
much interested in the general subject 
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and has been quite effective in working 
on it. The subcommittee members be- 
lieve that the amendments we will offer 
will also represent the thinking of the 
Senator from South Dakota on the sub- 
ject. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Mississippi and the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, especially the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son], in addition to the Senator from 
Mississippi, for the consideration the 
subcommittee has given to the problem 
which the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] has discussed and in which I 
am interested because of the number of 
Wherry projects in the State of Ten- 
‘messee. I am glad to hear the expres- 
sion from the Senator from Mississippi 
that the local rules of evidence will be 
used, and not the procedure the Depart- 
ment of Justice follows. 

Mr. STENNIS. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee that any other rule 
would be invalid and unconstitutional 
and, in effect, a confiscation of property 
without just compensation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I hope the cases will 
be settled or compromised without the 
necessity of going to court. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is following an unreal- 
istic and, as it seems to me, an unfair 
procedure so far as the adequate com- 
pensation rule is concerned. It makes it 
almost impossible for the parties to ne- 
gotiate a fair settlement from their view- 
point. I would hope that the Department 
of Justice would take into consideration 
the going value of the operation as de- 
fined by the Senator from Alabama, just 
as the commissioners will, under the rules 
of evidence, when they come to the trial 
of the cases. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s remarks. Of course, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, some, although 
not all, of the Wherry housing projects 
were characterized by the so-called 
windfall profits, which gave so much 
trouble to the just, as well as to the 
unjust, and in connection with which 
Congress has been trying to prescribe a 
procedure which would be fair to all. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to point out 
again the unique position of these prop- 
erties. They have been built for oc- 
cupancy by Government employees. If 
we consider only the value separate and 
apart from what the Defense Depart- 
ment may use them for, it would be un- 
fair to the owners. If we considered the 
properties as compared with some other 
properties, that would not be quite fair, 
either, because there are no similar prop- 
erties. I believe we must consider the 
value of the properties to the Govern- 
ment for the use the Government is going 
to make of them. That ought to be one 
of the prime considerations in arriving 
at the value. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe the Senator’s 
comment is very timely. I feel the con- 
demnation cases will carry out that ob- 
jective as a part of the entire procedure. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee brings out a 
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very important point. Would the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi accept an amend- 
ment at the bottom of page 153 to insert 
the words “‘to the Government” after the 
word “value,” so as to make the language 
read: “give full consideration to all ele- 
ments of value to the Government’? 
The Senator from Tennessee has pointed 
out that the value to the Government 
certainly should be considered. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is certainly one 
of the elements of value; however, it is 
not the sole one. It is not the sole or 
controlling one. Any court would admit 
testimony of that nature. Unless the 
Government considered them of some 
value, it would not be condemning them 
or asking for them. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Is there any objection 
to putting it in the bill? 

Mr. STENNIS. We want to make it 
clear that the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, the Department of Justice, and 
anyone else has no special standing in 
court and that the cases will be decided 
as a judicial matter according to the 
rules of evidence pertaining to such 
matters. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I believe it would be 
a great contribution toward clarifying 
the subject if the words “to the Govern- 
ment” could be added. Certainly the 
properties are not worth anything except 
as properties which have some value to 
the Government. 

Mr. STENNIS. The owner might not 
want such testimony to go into the case, 
because the Government may testify 
that, after all, the property is not worth 
much to it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If the Government is 
going to take over the property, it seems 
to me its value to the Government is a 
fundamental element for consideration. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me answer that 
question. My view is that if such matters 
are considered in a condemnation pro- 
ceeding, there cannot be a better rule 
written than the judicial rule which the 
courts already have applied in such cases 
to property of all kinds. The court ad- 
justs itself to the particular case always. 
I think we will do harm to one side or 
to both sides if we try to write rules of 
evidence on which the court is to hear 
this type of case. That is why I have 
resisted all such proposals. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I can understand, 
under ordinary circumstances, the judi- 
cial soundness of the attitude of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi with reference to 
rules of evidence. But after all, the 
properties which are being condemned, if 
they are being condemned for what they 
could be rented for to taxpayers, or for 
what they could be rented on the open 
market, would not have much value at 
all, because the houses were built for a 
special use. The only one to whom they 
are of any real value is the Government 
itself. 

I do not think this proposal makes any 
exception which has not been made in 
other types of cases where there are 
unique situations. I think language 
might be considered along the lines sug- 
gested by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, that after the words “shall give full 
consideration to all elements of value,” 
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there be inserted “including the value to 
the Government.” 

It seems to me that is an element of 
fairness, and is something to which the 
attention of the court should be directed 
because of the uniqueness of the 
property. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think in an ordinary 
case that certainly would be admissible 
evidence, unless it were objected to by 
the owner himself. But I believe we will 
be borrowing trouble if we try to write 
into the bill the ground rules upon which 
the court will have to conduct the con- 
demnation proceeding. Now the rules 
apply to all alike, and they have already 
been formulated in that area of the law. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I could see a reason 
for the Senator’s argument if the lan- 
guage provided that the court should 
give consideration to all elements of 
value to Joe Doakes or John Doe. But 
so far as the Government is concerned, 
which is the principal entity outside 
the owner, I cannot see any reason for 
not including the words I have sug- 
gested. It seems to me it would be logi- 
cal to do so. I do not see how they 
could do any harm; I think they could 
do nothing but good. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. One thing I think 
we should keep in mind about the 
Wherry projects is that the Government 
has the unusual privilege of taking them 
over. The owner has nothing to say 
about it at all. We should make certain 
that whatever is written into the law 
is an absolute assurance that the owner 
will be dealt with fairly. That is all 
I ask for; and as I understand, that is 
the purpose of the language suggested 
by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think we are all 
really in agreement as to what we want. 
We want to have the owner treated 
fairly. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I understand, 
the entire subject matter will be in con- 
ference when the bill goes to the House. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is nothing 
in the House bill pertaining to this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rectly advised on that point. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly hope 
the finest thought may be given to this 
proposal, to make certain that the per- 
son from whom our great Government 
is taking the property may be treated 
fairly in the transaction, That is all 
any of us could ask for. 

In that connection, I commend the 
Senator from Mississippi and his com- 
mittee for a very fine statement in the 
report with respect to Wherry housing. 
I should like to read it, because I think 
it is well that it appear in the RECORD. 
The statement appears on page 46 of the 
report. It reads: 

In addition, the committee has included 
an amendment to the housing amendments 
of 1955, designed to clarify and stabilize the 


procedures for acquiring Wherry housing 
projects by condemnation. 
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Then listen closely to this: 

The committee takes this action primarily 
because it has been informed, and has a 
sound basis to believe correctly, that the cri- 
teria utilized in the acquisition of Wherry 
projects has varied from service to service 
with a resultant lack of acceptable uniform- 
ity. The committee expects the Secretary 
of Defense, who should now have no doubt 
about his authority, to establish a standard 
procedure which, in the interest of clarity, 
just compensation, and equitable treatment 
of all concerned, will be followed by the en- 
tire Department. 


I think that in a few words the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi and his committee 
have pointed up the real difficulty of this 
matter. I am informed that some of the 
services have administered this part of 
the law fairly and with good results, 
while other services have not. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has well pointed 
out the lack of uniformity. I commend 
him for his statement. I hope there may 
be gained from the discussion we have 
had in the Senate on this question what 
the intent of Congress is, namely, that 
the act be administered with uniform- 
ity and fairness to all. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. It is our purpose to give 
this program a new start. It has been 
vexing not only to Senators, but also to 
Wherry housing owners and to others. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Iyield. 

Mr. JACKSON. In connection with 
the comment made by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Alabama, who 
read from page 46 of the report, I may 
say that that language was included 
because of the complaints which the 
committee received from some of the 
occupants of Wherry housing. When 
that language is considered within the 
context of the bill now before the Sen- 
ate, we have in effect a legislative his- 
tory which provides guidelines that will 
give the litigant a fair measure of dam- 
ages in keeping with sound judicial 
procedure. 

The colloquy which has taken place 
here and the language in the report will 
provide adequate protection for those 
whose property will be acquired. 

The Senate should be advised that 
our committee has been also deeply con- 
cerned with the question of land acqui- 
sition. We have had the problem of 
farm people who lose their property in 
condemnation proceedings. Many of 
those people point out, and can properly 
do so, unique situations, which we, as a 
body, cannot begin to contemplate in 
every instance. 

In connection with the Wherry acqui- 
sition program, we must make every 
effort to be certain that there are guide- 
lines which will give the courts, in the 
end, sufficient flexibility to mete out 
justice and to provide just compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has made 
a splendid statement. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Would the Senator 
from Mississippi, who has worked so 
ably and conscientiously upon the bill, 
specifically accept and take to confer- 
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ence an amendment striking out certain 
words? 

Mr. STENNIS. I might advise the 
Senator that we have already announced 
we will propose an amendment which 
will strike out the words at the bottom 
of page 153. Has the Senator been ad- 
vised about the committee amendment? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes; to strike out the 
words “in accordance with existing law, 
and”? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; on the last part 
of page 153 and at the top of page 154, 
to strike out: “shall give full considera- 
tion to all elements of value in accord- 
ance with existing law, and.” We 
decided that was too tight and might 
refer back to standards of value in other 
places of the law. We want to leave this 
an open judicial question without hin- 
drance or advantage either to the Gov- 
ernment or to the Wherry landowner or 
to the services. 

Mr. BRIDGES. As I understand, the 
Senator proposes to strike out all after 
the period which follows the word 
“court” on line 24, through the word 
“and” on the first line of page 154. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
read with me, beginning on line 24, the 
amendment, if adopted, will read like 
this: 

Any commission appointed hereunder shall 
have the powers of a master. 


That language omits all reference to 
the words ‘‘elements of value.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Senator from 
Mississippi read again what would be 
deleted? 

Mr. STENNIS. On page 153, begin- 
ning in line 24, the sentence commencing 
at that point will read as follows: 

Any commission appointed hereunder— 


And then there will be omitted the 
following words— 


shall give full consideration to all elements 
of value in accordance with existing law and. 


And then, under the change, the sen- 
tence will continue. As thus changed, 
the sentence will read as follows: 

Any commission appointed hereunder shall 
have the powers of a master provided in sub- 
division (c) of rule 53 of the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure— 


And so forth. Of course, the latter 
is another subject matter, and relates to 
the power to call witnesses. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi accept an 
amendment reading as follows: 

Any commission appointed hereunder shall 
give full consideration to all elements of 
value to the Government and shall have the 
powers of a master provided in subdivi- 
sion (c)— 


And so forth. 

Mr. STENNIS. We would respectfully 
have to decline to recommend that 
amendment, for the reasons already 
stated, namely, that we want to keep 
this a wide-open matter of judicial pro- 
cedure. The rules of evidence under the 
judicial system prevailing in the particu- 
lar locality would prevail. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let me ask whether 
the Senator from Mississippi has been 
instructed by the committee to oppose 
all amendments. 
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Mr. STENNIS. The subcommittee has 
gone into the matter so thoroughly and 
so fully that we have concluded that we 
shall have to oppose any amendments 
which would seek to write into the bill 
any provision regarding elements of 
wee in respect to the judicial proceed- 

ngs. 

Mr. BRIDGES. But the Senator from 
Mississippi has already eliminated a part 
of the language, by agreeing to accept 
an amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. We decided that the 
language we had placed there possibly 
did introduce elements of value which 
were found at some places in the law— 
for instance, in the law on the Public 
Housing Administration. Therefore, we 
struck out that clause, so as to make 
certain that the door to the courtroom 
would be open, with no hindrance or no 
advantage to anyone. 

Mr. BRIDGES. But the Senator from 
Mississippi has changed the position of 
the subcommittee in respect to not 
accepting amendments, 

Mr. STENNIS. We were convinced 
that we had left doubt about the posi- 
tion we wished to state clearly and 
firmly; and the language I have read is 
in line with that conviction on our part. 

Mr. BRIDGES. However, the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi has now accepted 
one amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. But the amendment 
the Senator from New Hampshire has 
proposed would be directly contrary to 
the purpose of the subcommittee in hay- 
ing the language changed in the way the 
subcommittee has asked the Senate to 
change it. 

I assure the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that we are not being arbitrary. 
We have had this matter under consid- 
eration and study for years. We believe 
that with the courtroom door open now, 
without any hindrance, limitation, or 
favor to any party, this problem prob- 
ably will be solved; and with the door to 
the courtroom open, the negotiators will 
more easily be able to get together. 

Let me say that I appreciate the in- 
terest of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire in this question. 

OVERSEAS BASES 

The bill would authorize some $250 
million for the construction of facilities 
at various overseas bases. Approxi- 
mately 280 major overseas bases are uti- 
lized by our military forces throughout 
the world—excluding, of course, certain 
small and isolated stations. 

As of June 30, 1957, approximately 41 
percent of our Armed Forces were sta- 
tioned either abroad or with the operat- 
ing forces afloat or mobile. Today’s 
percentages are quite similar. 

At this point I should like to call at- 
tention to the figures at the top of page 
48, which indicate the magnitude of the 
dollar authorizations past, present, and 
estimated future, pertaining to the bases 
covered by this bill, alone. 

During the hearings, we requested 
that Department of Defense furnish 
similar figures for all overseas bases, but 
it was impossible to receive the informa- 
tion in time for it to be included in the 
report. We have indicated to the De- 
fense Department that we expect these 
figures to be furnished at the time of 
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submission of next year’s construction 
bill. 

The figure we had for overseas base 
construction—and the figure is limited, 
of course, to bases covered by the author- 
izations included in the pending bill—is 
$6,925,966,000. That amount includes 
estimated future authorization require- 
ments for the completion of the bases, 
and also includes some authorizations 
which have not yet been utilized. But 
this is the only way to understand the 
magnitude of the developments we are 
making year by year. 

I know that I speak for the other com- 
mittee members when I say that we have 
no quarrel regarding the need for certain 
overseas bases. In fact, such are essen- 
tial to our national security. However, 
there is one area of grave concern. I 
refer to the apparent trend toward in- 
creasing overseas costs and personnel 
strengths. For example, while the total 
military and civilian operational per- 
sonnel decreased during the 14 month 
period ending March 1957 from approxi- 
mately 690,000 to approximately 640,000, 
during the same period the overseas de- 
pendent population increased from ap- 
proximately 348,000 to approximately 
409,000. Itis difficult to believe that this 
betters our overseas combat capability. 
So we ask the question, “How far are we 
going when, at a time when we are de- 
creasing the overseas operating personnel 
by as much as 50,000 persons, we increase 
the dependent personnel by 61,000 per- 
sons?” 

Salary costs alone on the above figures, 
predicated on an average of $5,000 a year 


for military individuals and $6,000 a year 


per civilian, create an annual payroll of 
nearly $314 billion. It is estimated that 
$10,000 is required to move a family 
overseas, 

In the report we call upon the Sec- 
retary of Defense to review this situa- 
tion, because if constant vigilance is 
not maintained, the following unaccept- 
able conditions could result: 

First. Individuals and units stationed 
overseas could become so engrossed in 
their own daily housekeeping that they 
would do serious damage to their mili- 
tary mission. 

Second. Unacceptable immobility, due 
to the imbalanced percentage of non- 
combatants to combat troops. Large 
and vulnerable numbers of dependents 
stationed in potential theaters of com- 
bat might well introduce personal con- 
siderations into the minds of those who 
should be solely preoccupied with mili- 
tary operations. It is to be noted that 
at one Air Force installation within easy 
reach of potential enemy missiles, ap- 
proximately 82 percent of the officers 
and 46 percent of the airmen are accom- 
panied by their families. There are 
3,200 high school and elementary stu- 
dents attending base schools—and this 
in an area where mobility is said to 
be one of the prime methods of defend- 
ing the base—if “defense” is the proper 
word. 

Third. The cost of maintaining and 
providing logistical support for overseas 
installations could exceed their military 
value. 
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REAL ESTATE 


I shall not take the Senate’s time to- 
day, unless there are questions, to cover 
in detail the real property under the 
control of the Department of Defense. 
The data are set forth, commencing on 
page 50 of the report. There are ap- 
proximately 27 million acres under the 
control of the military in the United 
States. 

While the report acknowledges the 
Department of Defense efforts toward 
the disposal of surplus real estate, it 
indicates that the committee is frankly 
disappointed at the results obtained so 
far, and expects the Secretary of De- 
fense, who should no longer have any 
doubt about his authority, to move 
rapidly in this field. 

COMPETITIVE BID PROCEDURES AND CONTRACT 
SUPERVISION 

On page 55 of the report there is 
shown a tabulation which indicates the 
comparative procedures of competitive 
bid contracts versus negotiated contracts 
for military construction during the 
past 5% years. The committee is 
pleased to note that the experience in 
the construction field indicates that 
more than 90 percent of all contracts 
have been let on a competitive bid basis. 

I believe that the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson] will have a special 
word to say about this matter. He is 
very familiar with it, and also with the 
provisions of the bill in regard to com- 
petitive bids. 

We are glad to report that more than 
90 percent of all contracts have been let 
on competitive bids, although it is obvi- 
ous that some have to be let otherwise. 

HOSPITALS AND DEPENDENT MEDICAL CARE 


At this time I should like to draw the 
Senate’s attention to page 56 of the re- 
port, pertaining to hospital and depend- 
ent medical care. It is obvious that 
medical facilities are not being utilized 
to the extent of their capacity. At the 
beginning of calendar 1958, the normal 
bed capacity of the medical facilities of 
the three services was approximately 
85,000. The daily average of beds occu- 
pied was less than 31,000. Dependents 
occupied less than 6,000 of this 31,000, 
and, as may be remembered, other legis- 
lation previously passed by Congress has 
provided that dependents may receive 
certain medical care, either at military 
installations or local civilian medical fa- 
cilities under a health plan, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Defense. 

In view of the lack of complete utili- 
zation of existing medical facilities, the 
committee adopted the policy of recom- 
mending for disapproval, at least for this 
year, hospital facilities designed to re- 
place existing ones, and until the com- 
mittee is convinced that maximum utili- 
zation is being accomplished at existing 
facilities. 

Perhaps this matter will come up dur- 
ing the debate on the appropriation bill. 
The cost schedule with reference to this 
program begins on page 56 of the report 
and continues on page 57. 

Until the matter is cleared up and a 
preliminary policy established, we 
thought we should not continue building 
further military hospitals except in iso- 
lated areas, because, under this medical 
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care program, it has developed, within 
the last year and a half, in many places 
that the hospital population of the area 
has been quickly depleted. Until a firmer 
policy is established, we thought we 
should not approve replacement hospitals 
in this bill—and there are not many in 
it—except some small ones in places 
where hospital facilities do not otherwise 
exist. 

We had hearings with reference to the 
National Guard and other Reserve unit 
construction programs. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. ILyield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I wish to express 
my thanks to the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi, who has so ably pre- 
sented the bill authorizing military con- 
struction. There is no greater need in 
our country today than the maintenance 
of our military strength. I express my 
admiration to the committee, through 
the Senator from Mississippi, which has 
so ably dealt with this highly important 
subject. It is for the security of the 
country. At the same time I express my 
appreciation for what has been provided 
for my own State of West Virginia. For 
many years there has been a neglect of 
and a passing over of my State in the 
matter of military installations which 
are justified. ‘Therefore, the Senator 
from Mississippi will understand my feel- 
ing of approval that the Senate has add- 
ed to the bill quite a number of installa- 
tions in my State with respect to the 
Army National Guard, and also for the 
Army Reserve and the Air National 
Guard. While quite a number of those 
projects did not appear in the House 
bill, I am particularly gratified that they 
are included in the Senate version of the 
bill. 

I express the hope to the Senator from 
Mississippi that when the bill goes to 
conference the Senate conferees will 
stand by the authorizations provided in 
the bill, which are so badly needed in 
my State. I hope the House conferees 
will agree to them in conference, and 
that the great need for them will be 
pointed out and sustained. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his remarks, which are so timely. 
We think one of the great morale 
builders of the whole military program 
is the maintenance of the Reserve Com- 
ponents, including the National Guard, 
which is a source of military pride as 
well as patriotism. We hope we can 
prevail in conference. I am sure the 
Senator realizes the bill does not pro- 
vide the money. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I realize the bill 
does not carry the appropriation, but it 
is the first step in authorizing construc- 
tion. I may point out to the Senator 
that the matter is one which goes beyond 
a question of pride; it has become a 
matter of necessity for our defenses. 
Up to now my State has lagged behind 
in the authorization of military instal- 
lations. The bill now presents a great 
step forward. It is a needed step at this 
time when the defenses of our country 
must be kept modern and alert. These 
branches of the service are just as es- 
sential to the security of our country 
as are any part of our defense forces. 


President. 
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Again I express to the Senator and to 
his committee my appreciation and my 
feeling of gratitude for considering 
these very needed projects, and for 
placing them in the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS, I thank the Senator. 
We found that throughout the Nation 
$35 million of local funds had already 
been appropriated by local authorities 
and States and were awaiting matching 
funds. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his courtesy. I should like to commend 
him, as so many of our colleagues have 
done, for the splendid and painstaking 
job he has done in putting this com- 
plicated bill together and coming before 
the Senate with a measure which I feel 
will have the overwhelming approval of 
the Senate. 

There is one item about which, as a 
Senator from the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, I am a little disappointed. 
If the Senator will indulge me, I should 
like to outline the situation briefly and 
then ask him a question or two, 

Mr. STENNIS. Very well. 

Mr. CLARK. On page 4 of the House 
bill there was an authorization for $2,- 
274,000 for three projects to be under- 
taken at Carlisle Barracks, near Carlisle, 
Pa., where, as the Senator well knows, 
the Army War College is located. I 
think it is the oldest military post in 
the United States of America. As the 
Senator knows, the Army War College 
is one of the finest of our institutions, 
and of the greatest possible use in ade- 
quately training members of the Army 
for their profession. 

In the Senate version of the bill, how- 
ever, on page 85, the House authoriza- 
tion has been reduced from $2,274,000 to 
only $374,000, the net effect of which is 
to permit the acquisition of approxi- 
mately 50 acres of land which are very 
badly needed by the War College to 
round out the property which it owns 
and to make it possible, at a later date, 
to erect a hospital. The Senate com- 
mittee version of the bill would also au- 
thorize a small amount of money for 
a couple of additional officers’ houses. 
But the principal reduction is due to the 
fact that the hospital which was urged 
on the committee by the Army, and 
which was accepted by the House, has 
been cut out of the Senate committee 
substitute. 

I have had an opportunity to review 
the hearings in this regard. I ask the 
indulgence of my colleague while I turn 
to page 625 of those hearings, where the 
justification for that hospital is set forth. 
To me it appeared to be a complete and 
thorough justification. I shall read the 
key sentence: 

The denial of this project would cause the 
continued use of a highly unsatisfactory 
facility which is both inefficient and costly 
to operate. Also, it will not allow the con- 
solidation and joint utilization of facilities 
as proposed by the Department of Defense; 
therefore, the benefit and economies in ma- 
terials and personnel cannot be effected, 


I wonder if my friend from Mississippi 
would object if I asked unanimous con- 
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sent to have the detailed justification 
for the project, which appears on page 
625 of the hearings, made a part of the 
Recorp at this point. 

Mr. STENNIS. There is no objection 
from the committee. 

There being no objection, the justifica- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Detailed justification follows: 

Hospital, 50 to 100 bed, 50,000 square feet 
($1,920,000): The present hospital serving 
this installation is a collection of buildings 
which have been erected over the past 48 
years. The permanent part of this plant 
was built in 1908 and contains 14,770 square 
feet. With the event of World War II, it 
was necessary to expand this hospital by the 
construction of mobilization-type structures. 
As a result, a very inefficient hospital plant 
evolved, with administrative offices, obstet- 
rical, outpatient, and laboratory facilities in 
the permanent building. Bed space, dining 
facilities, X-ray, surgery, and the dental 
clinic are in one-story wood buildings of 
mobilization design sited across a main high- 
way. Supply and service facilities are housed 
in wood buildings located approximately one- 
half mile from the remainder of the hos- 
pital. The dispersion of the various hospital 
elements throughout the buildings noted 
above, is contributory to the inefficiency of 
this hospital plant. The permanent two- 
story building has outlived its useful life, 
in that electrical, plumbing, and mechan- 
ical systems were not designed for present 
day load or service. Over 48 years, the re- 
quirements for various scientific or profes- 
sional equipment has changed and this 
building was not designed for this equip- 
ment. As a result, many deficiencies in 
space or facility exists. Also, methods and 
procedures used in medical treatments have 
changed over the period of life of this build- 
ing. This creates many problems and ineffi- 
ciencies. 

The wood temporary buildings have long 
outlived their expected useful life. They 
were designed for mobilization use and do 
not have the. finishes, appurtenances, or 
structural stability characteristic for long- 
range utilization. Also, these buildings are 
combustible and constitute a fire hazard. 

The permanent building is separated from 
the temporary structures by a heavily trav- 
eled main highway. The buildings where pa- 
tients are housed are located less than 40 
yards from a main line of a railroad which 
has considerable freight traffic, thus creating 
a noise level that is highly detrimental to 
patients. 
pital due to fly ash is a constant problem 
due to location of the post central heating 
plant, which is approximately 150 yards from 
hospital buildings. 

Based upon the local hospitalization rates, 
experience, and long-range strengths to be 
served (5,200), and the hospital bed require- 
ments of the other military services, in this 
area, the size has been determined. This 
hospital will provide hospitalization for all 
military personnel and their dependents, 
living in the Carlisle-Harrisburg area, 

The permanent building will be diverted 
to administrative use, while the temporary 
wood buildings will be demolished. 

The denial of this project would cause the 
continued use of a highly unsatisfactory fa- 
cility which is both inefficient and costly 
to operate. Also, it will not allow the con- 
solidation and joint utilization of facil- 
ities as proposed by the Department of De- 
fense; therefore, the benefit and economies 
in materials and personnel cannot be ef- 
fected. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Mississippi can tell 
me the thinking of the committee as to 
this particular project, which appears, at 


Also, the cleanliness of the hos-" 
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least, to be in the public interest, and 
which I think would result, in the end, in 
economies and greater efficiency, but 
which was deleted by the Senate, al- 
though approved by the House. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I wonder if the Senator from 
Mississippi will yield to me before he 
answers the question. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania has a statement on this 
particular item, I assume. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I join my distinguished col- 
league in his statement with reference to 
the Carlisle Barracks. The Carlisle Bar- 
racks is the oldest fort in continuous 
service in the United States, except for 
the period when the Carlisle Indian 
School was at those barracks. It might 
be interesting to my colleagues to know 
that the old guardhouse, still in existence, 
was built by Hessian prisoners during 
the Revolutionary War. 

The Carlisle Barracks is now used for 
our War College. The War College is 
where we train the men to do the high 
echelon staff work. These men ought to 
have fine surroundings, because they 
have a most difficult job. I have spoken 
at the barracks several times. The finest 
young men of our Army are trained 
there. 

I think what my distinguished col- 
league is asking for would be a great 
morale builder, if the committee feels 
the proposal can be sustained in confer- 
ence. I sincerely hope the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi will be agree- 
able to taking the matter to conference, 
because I think it would be very helpful 
to have it provided. I was at Carlisle 
Barracks not long ago. The item refers 
to a piece of ground which will add 
greatly to the surroundings and be a 
great morale builder. 

It is necessary to have the staff ele- 
ments of our Army developed as rapidly 
as possible during these critical times. 

I apologize for interrupting, and I 
apologize for taking up the time, but I 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, the statements made by 
the two Senators from Pennsylvania have 
really been helpful in getting all the 
facts before the Senate on the very timely 
point which they raise as to an important 
institution. 

A part of our position with reference 
to striking the authorization for the in- 
stallation from the bill was the uncer- 
tainty of the medicare program, which 
is going to have to be settled in the next 
few days in the major defense appro- 
priation bill. I have alluded to that 
somewhat already. 

We find some costs are running $50 a 
day, whereas the cost in the Army hos- 
pitals is only $26 a day. We thought 
this matter was being brought to a head 
and that we would hold up authorization 
of additional hospitals until the point 
„aS cleared up. On a second look, any 
hospital which is actually needed and 
in which the population of patients is 
not likely to be greatly lessened under 
the medicare program, whatever form 
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the program takes, we would not hesi- 
tate to agree to in conference. This hos- 
pital will be considered in conference, 
and I can assure the Senators it will 
have additional consideration at that 
time. In the meantime, the statements 
the Senators have made have been help- 
ful, and we expect to run a special check 
as to the prospects of permanent need. 
We do not want to build another instal- 
lation at a place where the patients will 
go to private physicians. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield 
further. 

Mr. CLARK. I had in mind offering 
an amendment to the bill which would 
reinstate the item of $1,930,000 of au- 
thorization which the House granted 
and the Senate committee struck out. 
Iam not insensible to the lack of much 
chance of having such an amendment 
agreed to unless my good friend from 
Mississippi is willing to accept such an 
amendment, and of course I realize he 
cannot accept every amendment pro- 
posed on the floor. However, I should 
like to ask the Senator the direct ques- 
tion: Is he willing to accept such an 
amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. The committee would 
not want to accept an amendment at 
this point, Mr. President. However, as 
I said, we can certainly assure the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania that this matter 
is under continuing consideration. We 
have already requested that the services 
provide an additional report and a spe- 
cial report on this hospital, with consid- 
eration to be given to the idea of 
permanence. We are not only going to 
reconsider the matter, but I think the 
Senator is going to have a pretty strong 
case. We will doubtless, by that time, I 
think largely on this floor, have deter- 
mined the medicare program. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further briefly? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. In view of the com- 
ments the Senator has made, I hope that 
when the bill goes to conference he will 
have an open mind, as I am sure he will, 
with respect to the arguments which I 
am confident will be proposed by the 
other body in support of their authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator may be 
assured, certainly, speaking for the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi and I think for 
other members of the subcommittee, as 
well as all the conferees, that that will 
be the case. 

Mr. CLARK. My distinguished friend 
is also a member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and I am sure in 
due course an appropriation bill to im- 
plement the authorization bill will be 
before the Committee on Appropriations. 
It is my understanding that because of 
certain procedural difficulties the House 
appropriation bill does not include even 
the $374,000 which the Senate author- 
ized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask my good friend 
whether he can see his way clear to tak- 
ing a pretty strong position in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations to pro- 
vide for Pennsylvania at least that much 
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of the money, so badly needed, to round 
out a very important installation. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi can only go this far on that 
question, Mr. President: With respect to 
the authorizations we are recommend- 
ing in this bill, under the facts before us, 
the Senator from Mississippi would ex- 
pect to favor an appropriation. How- 
ever, we do take another look at the en- 
tire picture, of course, in the Committee 
on Appropriations, It is possible that 
some items, including those of interest to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, would 
fall in the category which would have to 
be deferred. I would want some free- 
dom in that regard. 

Mr. CLARK. My only hope is that 
when my good friend takes his look at the 
matter it will be with his usual kindly 
disposition, that there will be no steel 
in his eye, and that he will think pretty 
hard and pretty long about needs of 
Carlisle Barracks for the money. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am always pleased 
when I can please the Senators from 
Pennsylvania. 

The senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
was one of my early guides in the Senate 
in the Committee on Public Works. 
Whenever I want to ask a military ques- 
tion for his decision, I call him “Gen- 
eral,” and whenever I want to ask for a 
decision on a senatorial matter I call him 
“Senator.” 

I have been favored, certainly, with the 
alertness and thoroughness of the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania in the pres- 
entation of matters with reference to his 
State. The Senator makes a very strong 
appeal today. We will give the matter 
a second look. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
yielding, and for his courtesy in consid- 
ering this item. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senate for the consideration and at- 
tention which Senators have given to the 
bill. I hope my colleague, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], will be 
ready to proceed in a moment. 

I should like to add a few words with 
reference to the National Guard and Re- 
serve programs. 

s RESERVE COMPONENT CONSTRUCTION 
REQUIREMENTS 

As I have previously indicated, this 
year for the first time the annual con- 
struction bill includes authorizations for 
both the active forces and for the Re- 
serve components. By Reserve compo- 
nents I mean the Organized Reserves 
and the Army and Air National Guard. 

The bill upon which the committee 
took testimony in this field was S. 3863. 
Its provisions as recommended by the 
committee were included under title VI 
of this bill and a description of the com- 
mittee’s actions appears on page 58 and 
then again on page 94. 

As originally presented, S. 3863 con- 
tained authorization requests in the 
amount of approximately $30 million, di- 
vided between the Navy and Marine 
Corps, $11,892,000, and the Air Force 
Reserve and Air National Guard, $18,- 
248,000. 

No additional authorizations were re- 
quested for the Army National Guard 
and the Army Reserve because the De- 
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partment of Defense indicated that there 
existed a carryover in the fiscal year 
1959 program from prior year authoriza- 
tions in the amount of approximately $45 
million. The inference was that the $45 
million was adequate to provide con- 
struction for the next 12 months. The 
committee took exception to this phi- 
losophy. It considers that the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserve are 
absolutely essential to the national de- 
fense. It firmly believes that our Re- 
serve components must be provided with 
adequate armories and the other facil- 
ities needed for their training. 

Testimony taken last year indicated 
that of the 2,000 locations where Army 
Reserves training was being carried out, 
a little better than 500 were considered 
adequate and that the Army National 
Guard had a requirement for 800 addi- 
tional facilities. The lack of request for 
additional Army Reserve and National 
Guard authorizations is most surprising 
in view of the fact that the committee 
is informed that various States and com- 
munities have already made available ap- 
proximately $35 million as their contri- 
bution toward participation, and if the 
Federal Government were to provide its 
75-percent share, there would need to 
be made available almost $100 million 
more in authorizations and funds. 

Testimony from senior National Guard 
officials indicated a dire need for many 
new National Guard armories. At the 
committee’s request, the National Guard 
Bureau submitted a list of 142 projects. 
The Guard Bureau testified that these 
projects were in accord with requests 
and priorities established by the adju- 
tants general of the States involved, 
and that State-matching funds and sites 
were already available. The Guard Bu- 
reau’s letter of transmittal also indi- 
cated that these projects, both armory 
and nonarmory, had been reviewed for 
compliance with defense criteria and 
that they met continuing requirements 
in accordance with the new forces struc- 
ture of the Army National Guard—that 
they are all most essential and eligible 
for Federal participation. 

As a result the committee added line 
item projects for the Army National 
Guard in the amount of approximately 
$23 million and for the Army Reserve in 
the amount of approximately $5 million. 

With regard to the previously men- 
tioned $45 million carryover, during the 
course of the hearings, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Properties and 
Installations, by letter dated June 18, 
1958, furnished the committee a list of 
projects for each reserve component 
showing them by location, type, and in- 
dicating those for which existing au- 
thorizations would carry over into fiscal 
year 1959. This list appears in the 
printed hearings beginning on page 836. 

In taking the action to add the line 
item projects for the Army National 
Guard and the Army Reserve mentioned 
previously, we want to make completely 
clear that this additional authorization 
would be in addition to projects hereto- 
fore approved and in addition to those 
covered in the carryover list conveyed 
by Secretary Bryant’s letter of June 18. 
The added authorizations recommended 
by the committee are not intended as a 
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priority but rather as a supplement to 
the carryover list. 

The additions to the Army National 
Guard portions of the bill to those fur- 
nished by the National Guard Bureau 
because these were stated to be consist- 
ent with the priority selections made by 
the Adjutants General of the various 
States and were in conformance with 
defense criteria. 

However, in order to assure that proj- 
ects not now included on this list but 
which might become eligible prior to the 
submission of next year’s construction 
bill, 10 percent flexibility has been pro- 
vided in section 607 (b). 

CONCLUSION 


I invite the attention of the Senators 
to the fact that the committee report 
contains a breakdown by State and by 
military department. The State break- 
downs begin on page 102 of the report 
and the title breakdown by department 
begins with title I of the Army on page 
61. 


In many instances it was difficult to 
make decisions. We endeavored to re- 
view each problem on a fair and impar- 
tial basis. The committee claims no in- 
fallibility but hopes that it has exercised 
its best judgment, bearing in mind the 
requirements of national defense. 

Without further detail, Mr. President, 
and as the committee report is before 
each Member, and I hope adequate to 
provide information of the specifics, I 
will now be happy to attempt to answer 
any further questions that my colleagues 
may have. 

Mr. President, I should like to express 
my special appreciation to the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] and the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son]. 

Mr. President, the Armed Services 
Committee recommends the bill be given 
favorable consideration, as reported. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me 
before he yields the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STENNIS. Iyield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
should like to ask a question for infor- 
mation. I have appreciated and en- 
joyed very much the Senator’s very fine 
report, I should like to offer at the 
proper time an amendment to provide 
another armory in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. Is this the appropri- 
ate time to offer such an amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. We have some small 
committee amendments to be considered. 
I think those amendments should be 
considered first, Mr. President, and then 
amendments from the floor would be in 
order. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee has made a very able and com- 
prehensive presentation of the pending 
measure. I see no need to review the 
bill as a whole. 

I should like to say, however, that the 
able chairman of our subcommittee and 
my colleague from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], who is unable to be present today 
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because of official business elsewhere, 
together with the professional staff 
member, Col. Kenneth BeLieu, have 
made a real contribution, I must say, in 
bringing before the Senate a bill which 
carries out the established military pol- 
icy of the United States and at the same 
time brings about some reasonable econ- 
omies. 

We are all aware that military ex- 
penditures are going up. The Congress, 
particularly the Senate, is now in the 
process of adding a very substantial sum 
which will be considered shortly in con- 
nection with our overall defense appro- 
priations. 

I point out that the committee has 
brought about reductions totaling about 
half a billion dollars. The reductions, 
for the most part, represent fat that we 
can get along without. The bone and 
the muscle are in the bill. We have 
done nothing to weaken the military 
posture of our country. On the con- 
trary, in this bill we have provided the 
necessary military construction support 
to carry out the established military 
policy of the Nation. 

The committee report, ably prepared 
by Colonel BeLieu, is an invaluable bible 
of information, essential in the consid- 
eration of the pending measure. 

It was said earlier in the debate that 

it would be well for Members of the 
Senate and their staffs to read in par- 
ticular that portion of the committee 
report beginning on page 10, which sets 
forth the military policy of the coun- 
try and gives to Members of the Senate 
a detailed policy statement, which is so 
basic to an understanding of the bill 
before us. 
_ I invite the attention of Members of 
the Senate to the fact that in our effort 
to bring about as great a saving as pos- 
sible we have not lost sight of the defense 
needs of the country. 

I read from page 55 of the report, 
beginning near the bottom of the page: 

The committee is pleased to note that the 
experience in the construction field indicates 
that better than 90 percent of all contracts 
have been let on a competitive-bid basis; 
however, it feels that improvements can still 
be made. It recognizes, of course, that under 
certain classified conditions and at special 
overseas locations it may be necessary to 
resort to negotiated contracts. There is a 
grave danger, however, that negotiated pro- 
cedures may result in excessive costs and in- 
efficiency, especially when adequate super- 
vision by qualified military and civilian engi- 
neers representing the Government is not 
constantly maintained. The committee par- 
ticularly views with alarm the growing trend 
to let huge contracts for the construction 
of missile facilities on a negotiated basis. 
The use of package-type contracts for design 
and construction activities with industrial 
manufacturers could well result in the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Large sums of appropriated funds 
controlled and expended as the contractor 
sees fit. 

(b) Excessive concentration of vast sums 
of money in the hands of a single con- 
tractor. 

(c) Inadequate or no supervision of the 
design and construction by qualified repre- 
sentatives of the Government. 

(da) Competition between two or more 
military services for resources, materials, 
equipment, and personnel. 

In view of the foregoing. section 506 of 
this bill repeats the language contained in 
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previous construction bills to the effect that, 
insofar as possible, contracts under this act 
should be awarded on a competitive basis to 
the lowest responsible bidder. In addition, 
section 506 provides that contracts which 
shall be executed by the United States under 
this act shall be executed under the juris- 
diction and the supervision of the Corps of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, or the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Department of 
the Navy, unless the Secretary of Defense in 
special cases determines otherwise. 


This is an area in which we can save 
some money. It has been the policy of 
the subcommittee to watch construc- 
tion items very closely. As a result of 
the vigilance of the subcommittee, mil- 
lions of dollars have been saved by forc- 
ing the Department of Defense to let 
more and more work on a competitive 
bid bases. We have very properly given 
to the Secretary of Defense the neces- 
sary flexibility to let contracts on a basis 
other than competitive bid in special in- 
stances when it is in the interest of the 
United States to do so, for reasons of 
national security for example. 

I conclude my remarks by saying that 
in its undertaking we have tried con- 
scientiously to provide the bone and the 
muscle to support the established mili- 
tary policy of our country, and at the 
same time effectuate the savings which 
the people of the country have a right to 
demand. I believe that our savings have 
been reasonable, and I know that they 
will not interfere with the military pos- 
ture of the country. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
join my colleagues who have compli- 
mented the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], and the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], on the 
splendid report which they presented to 
the Armed Services Committee, and 
which has become the report of that 
committee to the Senate. 

Military construction has become a 
tremendous enterprise. It is a bigger en- 
terprise than it has ever been before, al- 
though perhaps not in total amount of 
dollars, which is approximately $2,600 
million. 

This report this year is in the nature 
of a bible on the subject of United States 
military policy. The distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL} 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] called at- 
tention to the discussion of the United 
States miiltary policy as it appears in 
the report. I believe it is such an im- 
portant outline, and would be of so much 
use to Members of the Senate, as well 
as to the many thousands of people who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, that I 
ask unanimous consent that the out- 
line, as it appears in the report from the 
bottom of page 10 to the top of page 31, 
be printed in the Record at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BUSH. I shall certainly support 
the bill. I do not believe we have any 
choice at this time except to support it. 
Nevertheless, I am staggered by the 
magnitude of the future expenditures 
which are contemplated by the armed 
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services. For example, I read, at page 
24 of the report: 

Witnesses before the committee have indi- 
cated that if all the defense systems cur- 
rently being contemplated by each service 
were to be established, the total cost would 
be close to $8 billion per year for the next 5 
years and $5 billion annually thereafter. 

Secretary McElroy has stated, “The capital 
investment already made in this continental 
air defense system during the last 444 years 
exceeds $13 billion. The cost of operation is 
now almost $2 billion a year.” Information 
in the committee files indicates that Secre- 
tary McElroy’s figures may be on the low 
side. Nevertheless, they serve to show the 
order of magnitude. 


Therefore I feel I must support the 
proposed legislation with a heavy heart. 
We learned from the discussion this 
morning that the overseas payroll alone 
of our military, including civilians em- 
ployed by the military, amounts to $314 
billion a year. That is only the payroll. 

We now hear the Secretary of Defense 
being quoted in the press as visualizing 
the possibility that the budget for mili- 
tary affairs alone may approach the 
figure of $70 billion in the not far distant 
future, at the rate we are going. 

Therefore we must look at the bill and 
at the whole military situation today 
with apprehension and with a very 
heavy heart. As I think of these matters, 
I am minded to look at the figures of the 
Federal budget in 1933, 1934, and 1935, 
and to put them in the Recorp at this 
point, by way of contrast. The total 
budget of the United States in 1933 was 
$5,100,000,000; in 1934, $9,900,000,000; in 
1935, $444 billion. We may contrast 
these figures with the figures we are 
talking about now, when we have a 
budget of approximately $80 billion. 

I note from the press service tickers 
that the Secretary of the Treasury today, 
before a House committee, has revised 
his estimate of the deficit we face in the 
budget for fiscal year 1959 to $12 billion. 
We go merrily on, with an apparent lack 
of concern for this terribly serious situa- 
tion. 

I do not believe any other government 
in the world would dare face its people 
with a deficit of the proportions which 
our Federal Government faces this year. 
No town, no city, no State in the United 
States would dare face its people with 
proportions such as those which a $12- 
billion deficit poses in our whole expendi- 
ture program. This points up the need 
for the Members of the Senate, as well 
as the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to give thought between now 
and the convening of another Congress 
as to what we shall do about this finan- 
cial situation, when the Federal deficit 
is approaching really desperate propor- 
tions for the people of the United States. 

These figures certainly suggest that 
one of three alternatives must be fol- 
lowed. First, we must make a sharp 
cutback in Federal expenditures other 
than military expenditures—a most un- 
likely event, judging from the record 
made in the present session, I am sorry 
to say. Or we must face the possibility 
of substantially increased taxes, which 
I fear also will be regarded as politically 
inexpedient and highly improbable. Or 
we must face indefinitely an unbalanced 
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budget, which carries with it hidden tax- 
ation in the form of inflation. This will 
rob the poor people of the country far 
more than a tax increase could possibly 
affect them. This should be a matter 
of very serious concern to all those who 
live upon fixed incomes, whether they 
be teachers, preachers, civil servants, or 
whatever other occupation they may 
follow. It would be a matter of very 
serious proportions, concerning which at 
a later time in this week or before the 
session ends I intend to have consider- 
ably more to say. 

My approval of the bill goes with a 
heavy heart and a sense of real appre- 
hension, because I feel we are becoming 
very rash and unguided in the way we 
attempt to manage the affairs of the 
people of the United States. 

I think what I have said points up 
the need for an item veto, which has 
been before Congress repeatedly, but 
which Congress will not accept. It points 
up the need for a single appropriation 
bill, which has been sponsored by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Vir- 
gina [Mr. Byrp] and the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Brivces]. It points up the need for 
the passage of the accrued expenditure 
appropriation bill, H. R. 8002, which is 
now on the Senate Calendar and which, 
I understand, was under discussion dur- 
ing the morning hour. Although I was 
not in the Chamber, I understand the 
majority leader gave some assurance that 
it would be brought before the Senate. 
I hope it will be, because I think we 
have reached the time when we should 
consider every possible measure which 
may afford us some relief in dealing with 
what I consider to be a desperately bad 
financial situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I did not 
hear the number of the bill to which 
the Senator referred. 

Mr. BUSH. H. R. 8002, the accrued 
expenditure appropriation bill, which I 
understood was under discussion earlier 
today. Iwas not here then. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would not 
want the Recorp to show that I gave 
any assurance that the bill would be 
brought before the Senate. It has just 
been reported by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations by a divided vote. The com- 
mittee felt the bill violated some of the 
rules of the Senate. I stated that I would 
refer the bill to the policy committee 
for a determination of what their recom- 
mendation will be. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Texas. I hope the policy committee will 
give the Senate a chance to act on the 
bill. 

EXHIBIT 1 
UNITED STATES MILITARY POLICY 

Predicated on a basic national policy of 
nonaggression supported by the belief that 
a sound economy is essential to the se- 
curity of the free world, it can be stated 
that the military policy of the United 
States consists of four basic interrelated and 
mutually supporting concepts. The fore- 
going represents in the committee’s mind 
a general and broad résumé of the sum total 
of the various policies enunciated by senior 
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defense officials in statements before this 
committee over the past several years and 
focalized during hearings this year. It is 
quite obvious to the committee that all 
military personnel and senior civilian offi- 
cials with the Department of Defense do not 
agree amongst each other as to the relative 
importance of these four areas. In fact, each 
service seems to place its own unilateral 
measurement upon each one. Nevertheless, 
it is clear to the committee that these are 
the prime concepts upon which the various 
services are basing their requirements for 
forces. They are: 

(1) Warning (because the enemy can be 
expected to move first). 

(2) Retaliation (an offensive strike capa- 
bility second to none in the event of an 
enemy attack). 

(3) Defense (either 100 percent or suffi- 
cient to deter attack and protect retalia- 
tion forces). 

(4) Limited war capability (that capa- 
bility sufficient to handle brush fires or to 
move strategically in sufficient time and with 
adequate force to avoid the loss of vital 
strategic areas and if possible to prevent the 
outbreak of general war). 

This bill contains authorizations designed 
to meet certain construction requirements 
relative to the above. Obviously a single 
bill cannot satisfy all of these requirements. 
While certain specific details are classified, 
it is possible to discuss many of the salient 
ones. 

WARNING CONCEPT 


All witnesses appeared convinced that we 
must establish and maintain the best pos- 
sible warning system. Otherwise the ad- 
herence to a policy of nonaggression could 
prove fatal, especially in an era where re- 
action time is ata premium. The commititce 
emphatically concurs in this concept. The 
warning systems must be attuned not only 
to the military requirements of threat from 
manned bombers, ballistic missiles and sub- 
marines, but also to international diplomatic 
and political threats. The basic military 
warning systems consist of: 


DEW line 


The distant early warning (DEW) Line is 
designed to flash instant warning to a joint 
Canadian-United States combat operations 
center located at Colorado Springs, Colo. 
This headquarters is called the North Amer- 
ican Air Defense Command (NORAD). It is 
designed to be effective against manned 
bombers and cruise type missiles, but it 
cannot presently cope with intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. It consists of a string of 
radar stations stretching from Point Barrow, 
Alaska, in the west to Baffin Island in the 
east and then with eastward and westward 
extensions into the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, respectively. 

Title III (Air Force) contains an authori- 
zation request in the amount of $25 million 
for the eastward extension. 

The program to establish a distant early 
warning (DEW) line resulted from the 
consideration of many studies, official and 
unofficial, of what was needed for the early 
detection of an air attack upon the United 
States. The specific recommendation that 
the United States establish a DEW line came 
from the Lincoln Summer Study Group, 
which met in the summer of 1952 to dis- 
cuss and study air defense problems. This 
group, composed of scientists, engineers, and 
military personnel, recommended that a 
line be established across extreme northern 
Alaska and Canada to (1) make surprise 
attack most difficult; (2) improve active 
and passive defensive capabilities; (3) 
minimize disruptive disorganization upon 
attack; and (4) make possible the concept 
of effective “defense in depth.” 

Following the summer study group recom- 
mendations, presentations on concepts 
were made to high level Government 
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agencies. As a result, the Air Research and 
Development Command of the Air Force 
was given responsibility, in late 1952, for 
developing techniques. In this program, 
the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand, with Western Electric Co. as a prime 
contractor, constructed and tested a proto- 
type facility in the United States. 

In 1954, Western Electric Co. was given a 
prime contract to prepare an outline plan 
and systems engineering study for a warning 
system in the Arctic, and to proceed with 
the architectural work and plans for im- 
plementing the entire project. Nineteen 
hundred and fifty-four is considered as the 
date when the active portion of the project 
to implement DEW line began; the initial 
portion became operational in mid-1957. 

The Air Force has increased the scope of 
the original project to provide for eastern 
and western extensions of the now opera- 
tional center portion. Land-based radars in 
Alaska and along the Aleutian Islands are 
being improved, installed, and integrated 
into the system to provide an extended ca- 
pability. Also, in order that the North 
American portion may be tied into NATO 
early warning systems, the United States is 
extending the line to the east. The Air 
Force also has active plans to modernize it 
with newer equipment in order to keep it 
abreast of the increasing capabilities of 
modern aircraft. 

DEW line, coupled with associated air- 
borne early warning aircraft and picket 
ships, should provide for prompt warning 
of an attack on the United States by air- 
breathing vehicles, such as the manned 
bomber and cruise type missiles such as the 
SNARK. 

While the DEW line in its present config- 
uration will not provide early warning of 
an ICBM attack, this will not negate its use- 
fulness for many years tocome. The line will 
be a necessary part of our air defense sys- 
tem as long as a potential enemy has the 
capability of launching an attack by manned 
bombers and cruise-type missiles. Present 
indications are that such a situation could 
exist many years into the future. Further, 
the DEW line is a valuable aid to navigation 
of our own and friendly aircraft in the areas 
covered; this can continue indefinitely. 

The Air Force states that tests of the 
DEW line recently conducted prove it is 
performing within or better than design 
capability. It is hoped that it will never 
have. to be used for its intended purpose; 
but if it is, it will be there. 
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The Air Force states that the programed 
construction costs for DEW line through 
fiscal year 1959 are as follows: 


DEW line (main) ~-.....-..... $297, 900, 000 
DEW line (west)... -- 40,000, 000 
DEW line (east) -.-..-._-----. 45, 000, 000 


The above figures, however, do not ac- 
curately portray all the totals involved. It 
has been estimated that the ultimate cost 
of DEW line will be in excess of $1 billion 
and that its annual operating cost will be 
around $200 million. 


Mid-Canada line 


DEW line is backed up by the mid-Canada 
line, a radar chain extending across Canada 
at the latitude of approximately 55° north. 
It is essentially a radar fence consisting of 
gap-filler radars (unmanned) that have the 
capability of warning of aircraft penetration. 
These stations cannot, however, determine 
direction or speed. 

PINE TREE line 


Extending roughly along the United 
States-Canadian border is the PINE TREE 
line, an integrated warning, tracking, and 
ground controlled electronic system which 
can direct interceptors to enemy aircraft 
traversing the area. 


Aircraft control and warning 


While DEW line is designed to provide the 
warning of penetration by enemy forces 
around the perimeter where it has been con- 
structed, it is backed up and supported by 
aircraft control and warning stations located 
throughout the United States, Alaska, and 
Canada. A total of $125,239,000 is included 
in the bill for these stations. The largest 
increment of this warning and control pro- 
gram is for the first phase of the programed 
radar improvements. This package prin- 
cipally provides facilities at primary radar 
sites in the United States for the installation 
of high powered systems and long-range 
radars to provide a frequency diversity ca- 
pability in the warning system. This is de- 
signed to improve identification capabilities 
as well as decrease enemy capabilities to ef- 
fectively utilize electronic countermeasures 
against our radars. The construction in- 
volved in this type of radar improvement 
consists primarily of the procurement and 
installation of enclosed radar towers and pro- 
vision of large quantities of electric power 
for operation of the newer high powered 
radars, 


Several new installations are included 
within this category. They are as follows: 


Department Name of installation 


Sundance Air Force Station........- 


Union City Air Force Station. 
Hastings Air Force Station... 
Pickstown Air Force Station. 
Lompoc Air Force Station... 


Location Purpose 
Sundance, Wyo-_......---.-- Aircraft control and warn 
ing radat station, 
Union City, Tenn. a 
Hastings, Nebr... Do. 
Lake Andes, 8. Dak Do. 
Lompoc, Calif. _.... 4 Do. 
Dallas Center, Towa. Gap filler radar site. 
Alpena, Michl... Ea Do. 
Fibre, Mich.._____ E, Do. 
Grand Marais, Mich__.....- Do. 
Richlands Center, Mich... Do, 
Marblehead, Ohio. Do. 
Brooks, Wis.- Do, 
-| Mones, Wis... Do. 


Ballistic missile detection system 

While this bill contains no new request 
for the construction of ballistic missile de- 
tection facilities, the fiscal year 1958 supple- 
mental bill authorized $189 million for 3 sites. 
Inasmuch as ballistic missiles may have a 
trajectory as high as 400 to 700 miles, the 
radar stations to be established at these sites 
must have ranges of several thousand miles. 
It is estimated that stations planned, because 
of their requirement for maximum power and 
other highly complicated electronic gear, 
would cost close to a billion dollars. 

All of these previously mentioned systems 
(DEW line, mid-Canada line, PINE TREE 


line, ballistic missile detection system) are 
to be closely integrated in the hope they 
will detect enemy aircraft and missiles in 
sufficient time to permit our own offensive 
and defensive forces to go into action before 
an attack reaches home. 

RETALIATION CONCEPT 

Strategic Air Command 
Currently the Strategic Air Command in 
the Air Force is the principal element of our 
retaliatory forces. All construction costs 
pertaining to the Strategic Air Command 
cannot be readily identified in this bill be- 
cause in many instances the Strategic Air 
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Command would utilize bases other than its 
own such as Air Defense Command facilities. 

However, the total program in the bill. 
directly attributed to the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, is close to $200 million. Although 
operational missiles are entering into our 
weapons inventory and promise tremendous 
additions to our military capabilities, our 
main offensive punch is still contained in the 
manned bomber forces of the Strategic Air 
Command with its fleets of heavy jet bomb- 
ers, the B-52’s, and the medium jet bombers, 
the B-47’s. 

The Soviets possess the advantage of initia- 
tive and surprise. Therefore, the Air Force 
must be capable of maintaining its strategic 
offensive force in the highest possible state 
of readiness with the least possible vulner- 
ability to attack, and from which it can re- 
act rapidly upon receipt of tactical warning. 

SAC’s capability to launch its strike force 
in the event of a surprise attack is depend- 
ent upon four basic factors: (1) Warning; 
(2) alert facilities; (3) dispersal; and (4) 
personnel. For each of these factors, the 
availability of sufficient and proper facilities 
is a vital element in the attainment of the 
required degree of capability. 

B-52 facilities and dispersal: To reduce 
the vulnerability and increase the response 
capability of the heavy bomber force, the Air 
Force, in fiscal year 1957, initiated a program 
to disperse the programed 33 B-52 squadrons 
on the basis of a single squadron per base. 
At that time, 11 bases, which had been the 
homes for the 11 B-36 wings, were available 
for adaption for use by the B-52’s. Each 
of these 11 bases has been adapted, with 
some necessary additional construction, to 
the requirements for 1 B-52 squadron plus 
associated tankers. 

The fiscal year 1957 construction program 
provided construction at 11 additional ex- 
isting Air Force bases, increasing the total 
B-52 bases programed to 22. In the basic 
fiscal year 1958 construction program, 5 more 
existing bases were expanded and adapted, 
making a total of 27 B-52 bases. The fiscal 
year 1958 supplemental program, approved 
by the committee last winter contained the 
first increment of construction to adapt an 
additional 6 existing bases which would pro- 
vide the total 33 bases needed for B-52 
squadron dispersal and their associated KC- 
135 jet refueling tanker aircraft. 

The fiscal year 1959 construction program 
contains approximately $66 million for ad- 
ditional facilities which will substantially 
complete current requirements for full dis- 
persal of the 33 B-52 squadrons. 

It has also been the objective of the Air 
Force to disperse the medium bombers on 
the basis of a single wing per base. Under 
present plans, the medium bomber force will 
be located on 20 bases at the end of fiscal 
year 1961. Construction of one of the bases, 
Richard Bong Air Force Base, Wis., was initi- 
ated with funds provided last year. This 
program contains $13.2 million to provide a 
second increment of construction. 

SAC tanker relocation: In the fiscal year 
1958 supplemental program, authorization 
and funds were provided for construction 
which would permit the relocation of KC-97 
tanker refueling squadrons from southern 
bases in the United States to locations in 
northern areas from which they can operate 
without delay in support of strike missions 
by the B-47 medium bombers. Against a 
current requirement to relocate 11 KC-97 
squadrons, the fiscal year 1958 supplemental 
program provided the first increment of fa- 
cilities for 9 squadrons on 8 existing bases. 

The fiscal year 1959 program contains ap- 
proximately $33 million for additional short 
lead-time items for the first 9 squadrons and 
for the facilities needed to relocate a second 
squadron on 1 of the first 8 bases, increasing 
to 10 the number of squadrons relocated out 
of the 11-squadron requirement. 
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Construction is also included in this au- 
thorization bill for relocation of the 11th 
Squadron at Brunswick, Maine. This will 
permit the Air Force to deploy a KC-97 
squadron at an existing naval installation 
on a tenant basis, and in accordance with a 
joint-use agreement. 

Alert facilities: The advent of an enemy 
ICBM threat dictates the necessity for capa- 
bility, after initial warning, of a 15-minute 
response by the SAC forces to insure their 
ability to survive and strike back. Under 
this objective, it is planned that one-third 
of the SAC forces will be maintained on con- 
tinuous alert. The achievement of this 
capability requires construction of special 
facilities at the SAC bases. 

Construction of base facilities which di- 
rectly contribute to such an alert capability 
was initiated in the fiscal year 1957 mili- 
tary construction program. This initial con- 
struction consisted only of the provision of 
a certain portion of the aircraft parking 
apron in an alert configuration on those 
bases expanded for the dispersal of the heavy 
bomber squadrons where an additional park- 
ing apron was needed. Following this prin- 
ciple, alert parking areas were provided at 7 
heavy bomber bases by the fiscal year 1957 
MCP and at 5 more heavy bomber bases 
by the fiscal year 1958 MCP. 

In addition to alert aircraft parking areas, 
ready crew and security facilities, and sup- 
porting utilities are needed for full alert 
capability. The fiscal year 1958 supplemen- 
tal program authorized the first sizable con- 
struction increment for SAC alert, with $24.6 
million provided for construction of the first 
ready crew and alert facilities as well as 
alert pavements at additional bases for both 
medium bombers and heavy bombers. 

The $80.9 million included in this re- 
quest for alert facilities together with cer- 
tain alert facilities provided as part of the 
dispersal package, provides short lead-time 
items on certain bases where projects requir- 
ing longer times for construction were 
started in prior years’ construction programs. 
In addition, it provides the full alert con- 
struction requirement at bases where no 
long lead-time construction is necessary. 
‘This fiscal year 1959 alert package substan- 
tially completes the construction needed for 
achievement of the 15-minute response capa- 
bility as currently planned, except for air- 
craft shelters in northern areas, for which 
the requirement has not been finally 
determined. 

Other strategic facilities: The remaining 
$25.3 million under the strategic heading in- 
cludes various operational and support fa- 
cilities at overseas locations from which 
SAC units will operate or through which 
they will stage in wartime operations and 
at which they conduct peacetime maneuvers 
and rotation training missions. In addition, 
this package provides special ordnance stor- 
age facilities at SAC bomber bases in the 
United States. 

Complete cost estimates for SAC to date 
were not available. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately one-third of the Air Force 
budget for fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 
1959 is devoted to SAC. 

Ballistic missiles 


In the basic fiscal year 1958 and prior 
years’ programs, authorization was provided 
for research, test, and training facilities at 
various locations for both the interconti- 
nental and intermediate range ballistic mis- 
siles and to develop the first operational site 
for the Atlas ICBM at Cooke Air Force Base, 
Calif., and to initiate construction of a sec- 
ond operational site for the Atlas ICBM at 
Warren Air Force Base, Wyo. 

The Atlas program has been accelerated 
by means of the fiscal year 1958 supple- 
mental construction authorization which 
Congress approved earlier in this session. 
That construction program accelerated the 
completion date for the first operational site 
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at Cooke and the operational facilities for 
the first squadron at Warren Air Force Base. 
The authorization provided by the fiscal 
year 1958 supplemental program also has 
been applied to the construction of facilities 
for additional Atlas squadrons. 

It had been planned originally, under the 
fiscal year 1958 supplemental, to construct 
additional facilities at Warren Air Force 
Base for Atlas squadrons prior to proceeding 
with construction at additional sites. How- 
ever, upon completion of the planning for 
these facilities, it was found that the con- 
struction activity which would be involved 
at Warren was of such magnitude that it 
could not be efficiently or economically ac- 
complished and that completion of opera- 
tional facilities for these squadrons would 
be delayed. It was determined, therefore, 
that to provide a greater number of opera- 
tional Atlas sites at earlier dates, it was 
necessary to initiate construction at addi- 
tional sites. Under this plan, facilities are 
being provided simultaneously at Warren Air 
Force Base, Wyo.; Offutt Air Force Base, 
Nebr.; and Fairchild Air Force Base, Wash. 

The largest package in the strategic portion 
of this fiscal year 1959 construction program 
provides $165.9 million for ballistic missiles. 
This amount includes authorization for con- 
struction of operational Atlas facilities at 
one additional location, not yet firmly se- 
lected, and support facilities for both the 
previously programed and the new Atlas site. 
It also includes authorization for the con- 
struction of hardened facilities for the Titan 
ICBM. In addition, the fiscal year 1959 pro- 
gram provides for construction of operational 
facilities for the intermediate range ballistic 
missile at overseas locations and for test and 
training facilities for both the ICBM and the 
IRBM at Cooke Air Force Base. 

Other strategic missiles: $29.6 million are 
included in the program for strategic missiles 
other than the ballistic type. This package 
contains facilities for the Hounddog and the 
Quail air-to-surface missiles carried by the 
Strategic Air Command B-47 and B-52 
bombers to provide them with greater pene- 
tration capability. The package also provides 
facilities in the United States for the Goose 
which is a surface-to-surface air-breathing 
missile with an intercontinental range. Fa- 
cilities for the Goose missile also were au- 
thorized in fiscal year 1958. 

Snark 

Also in the Strategic Air Command arsenal 
is the air-breathing intercontinental missile 
Snark which is capable of carrying nuclear 
warheads against distant targets with great 
accuracy. The first Snark unit has already 
been activated and is in the process of being 
manned and equipped. The first Snark mis- 
sile base is being constructed at Presque 
Isle, Maine. No new funds were requested 
in this year’s bill for Snark facilities. The 
committee strongly questions this apparent 
diminishing of Snark’s importance for the 
committee has become convinced that the 
addition of further Snark squadrons to our 
arsenal is highly desirable. 

Navy contribution to retaliatory forces 

It might well be said that the entire fleet 
at sea constitutes a most important segment 
of this Nation’s strike capability. It is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between categories of the 
Navy's capabilities due to the extreme flexi- 
bility and mobility inherent in modern naval 
forces. Especially worth mentioning is the 
Polaris missile being developed by the Navy 
which gives great promise of becoming one 
of the decisive weapons in the history of 
warfare. Certain funds are included in the 
bill for the construction of Polaris facilities; 
the details are classified. It is the commit- 
tee’s view, however, that the Department of 
Defense could well have requested addition- 
al authorizations for this weapon. It sin- 
cerely hopes that Department of Defense 
will provide the Navy with the highest prior- 
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ity in the development of Polaris and will 
remove any obstacles which might prevent 
the earliest possible deployment of the Po- 
laris system in an operational configura- 
tion. 
Jupiter 

While Jupiter is an Army-developed 
weapon, its operational assignment has been 
given to the Air Force. It has similar charac- 
teristics to the Thor, Jupiter’s success to 
date indicates that it apparently can be fully 
operational in the immediate future. The 
committee notes with interest and some con- 
cern, the duplication of effort between Jupi- 
ter and Thor. It can understand the need 
for some duplication in research and develop- 
ment. It cannot condone duplication in op- 
erational deployments. The committee cer- 
tainly hopes the Secretary of Defense will, if 
this type of duplication is imminent, make 
a decision based on the relative merits of the 
two weapons and not on the understandable 
service pride in authorship. 


DEFENSE CONCEPT 


All weapons systems can rightly be cata- 
loged in certain of their applications as sup- 
porting the concept of defense. In this re- 
port the committee directed itself only to 
those which pertain to the continental air 
defense field. 

Under the command of the North American 
Air Defense Command (NORAD), Colorado 
Springs, Colo., there are assigned approxi- 
mately 200,000 Americans and Canadians 
along with nearly 2,000 aircraft and hun- 
dreds of antiaircraft weapons. Predicated 
upon the information flashed to NORAD by 
the warning system, the NORAD command 
control system depends upon the semiauto- 
matic ground environment system (SAGE) 
and related facilities as a medium of control- 
ling and coordinating its various weapons. 


SAGE 


The SAGE (semiautomatic ground envi- 
ronment) system, under present plans, in- 
volves the construction of technical and 
support facilities for 36 SAGE centers (com- 
puters) for 29 SAGE sectors (locations). 
SAGE centers 1 through 26 have been con- 
structed or initiated with authorizations 
provided in the fiscal year 1958 supplemental 
and prior construction programs. The fiscal 
year 1959 authorization request includes 
$41.1 million for technical facilities for 
SAGE centers 27 through 31, support facil- 
ities for centers previously authorized, and 
communications facilities at various radar 
sites to tie their operation into the auto- 
matic features of the SAGE system. It is 
estimated that the SAGE system will even- 
tually cost approximately $1 billion and 
require approximately $400 million for its 
annual operation. 

Joint manual direction centers: $16.9 mil- 
lion are included in the program to provide 
the Air Force portion of a joint Army-Air 
Force operated missile defense center sys- 
tem inside the United States. Present plans 
call for a number of centers in this system, 
also known as the Missile Master, with the 
Air Force being the host at some centers, 
and the Army being the host at the other 
centers. 

This authorization request will provide 
technical and support facilities at the Air 
Force locations and technical facilities only 
at the Army locations. 

Fighter interceptors 

There are approximately 70 squadrons of 
Air Force interceptors of 25 planes each as- 
signed to NORAD. These consist of the 
F-100 series fighters with the old F-86 Sabre- 
jet and the Lockheed F-94 Starfire being 
gradually phased out as newer planes are 
deployed. No specific overall cost estima- 
tion of the fighter-intercepter effort is avail- 
able at the time of this printing. However, 
set out below are certain cost estimations 
from which some conclusions can be drawn. 


1958 


One fighter-interceptor squadron 
[In millions] 
INITIAL INVESTMENT 


Aircraft and spare parts_._-----.--- $40.0 
Equipment...--.-----~---.----~------ .3 
Facilities 25.0 
TAINS. an een nn nn cone ne nest ee ns na ean 8.0 

Ene CS RE ee SE er 73.3 


ANNUAL COSTS 
Pay and personnel__-..------------- 


Equipment replacement. 


The committee has been informed that in 
all likelihood certain of the fighter-inter- 
ceptor squadrons will be phased out as 
Bomarce is deployed. 

Bomare (IM-99) 

Bomare is a surface-to-air long-range in- 

terceptor guided missile of supersonic speed 


designed to operate at high altitudes. It is 
produced by Boeing Aircraft Co. It launches 
vertically and cruises on twin ramjet en- 
gines at a speed faster than sound. It is 
guided by the latest available electronic 
systems. Bomarc has been successfully 
tested in a series of firings from Patrick 
Air Force Base, Fla., against high-flying 
drone aircraft over the ocean. The Bo- 
mare's range should enable it to destroy 
enemy planes at a far greater distance than 
any other missile assigned to NORAD. 

Ninety-two million dollars for the con- 
struction of Bomarc sites is included in the 
Air Force request (originally this amount 
was $122 million but the Air Force revised 
its estimates). Construction of facilities for 
this missile was initiated in the fiscal year 
1958 construction program at four loca- 
tions: McGuire Air Force Base, N. J.; Suf- 
folk County Air Force Base, N. Y.; Otis Air 
Force Base, Mass.; and Dow Air Force Base, 
Maine, The fiscal year 1959 request will add 
facilities at 10 additional locations: Niagara 
Falls Municipal Airport, N. Y.; Ethan Allen 
Air Force Base, Vt.; Kinross Air Force Base, 
Mich.; Duluth Municipal Airport, Minn.; 
Langley Air Force Base, Va.; Truax Field, 
Wis.; Paine Air Force Base, Wash.; Camp 
Adair Air Force Station, Oreg.; Travis Air 
Force Base, Calif.; and Cooke Air Force 
Base, Calif. 

The committee estimates that if the 
Bomarc system is developed as currently en- 
visaged, it may cost as much as—if not more 
than—+$6 billion. 

Army air defense command 

The Army's structure within the North 
American Air Defense Command is the sec- 
ond largest Army combat command in the 
world. It has been stated that approxi- 
mately 7 to 10 percent of the entire Army 
effort is devoted to this activity. The basic 
weapons assigned or soon to be assigned to 
Army units are the Nike family (Ajax, Her- 
cules, Zeus, and Hawk). 

Nike-Ajax 

Named after Nike, the Greek goddess of 
victory, the Nike-Ajax is a supersonic sur- 
face-to-air missile designed to intercept and 
destroy enemy aircraft or air-breathing mis- 
siles. It is the only fully operational sur- 
face-to-air missile system in the Free World 
today. It uses a command guidance system 
employing one radar to track the target and 
another to track the missile. A computer re- 
ceives data from the radar and calculates the 
commands required to bring the Nike into 
interceptor course. 

Approximately 60 battalions of Ajax are 
now deployed around key industrial and 
highly populated strategic areas. Ajax is a 
missile about 20 feet long and 1 foot in dia- 
meter; uses a solid propellant booster and a 
liquid sustaining motor. There are approxi- 
mately 100 officers and men in a Nike battery. 
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Nike is being superseded and replaced in 
part by Nike-Hercules. 
Nike-Hercules 


This is a further improvement on the orig- 
inal Ajax. It is a similar type missile and de- 
signed in similar type proportions. Its range 
and other operational characteristics are 
considerably better than Ajax, however. It is 
a dart-shaped missile, 27 feet long, assisted 
by a 14'4-foot-long booster. It uses solid 
propellant throughout. It can carry an 
atomic warhead. It is produced through the 
combined efforts of Army Ordnance Corps, 
Western Electric Co., the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, and the Douglas Aircraft Co., to- 
gether with essential subcontractors. 

If the Nike (Ajax and Hercules) systems 
are developed in accordance with certain 
existing plans, the committee estimates that 
the combined total cost will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $6 billion, 

Hawk 


This is a missile designed to reinforce the 
low-altitude capability of our defense sys- 
tem. It is the only weapon capable of a low- 
altitude defense currently being placed in in- 
ventory. Hawk is also a supersonic surface- 
to-air guided missile with exceptionally high 
rate of fire and very short reaction time. 
It is designed not only to meet static situa- 
tions but also deployment with tactical field 
forces. 

It uses solid propellant, is approximately 
16 feet long and 14 inches in diameter. The 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co., of Massachu- 
setts, is the prime contractor with Northrup 
Aircraft, of California, as the major subcon- 
tractor, 

Missile Master 


Important to the control and operation 
of previously mentioned antiaircraft missiles 
is the Missile Master, which is a combination 
of electronic computing equipment designed 
to coordinate large numbers of surface-to- 
air projectiles. By electronic means it con- 
verts target location to usable data and 
transmits rapidly changing information in- 
stantaneously to the various controlling 
locations. 

As stated before, this year’s construction 
authorization bill originally contained in 
the Army title a little better than $137 mil- 
lion for facilities incident to the Nike-Ajax 
and Hercules, Hawk, and Missile Master. 


Zeus 


The Army has been assigned the responsi- 
bility of developing the anti-ballistic-missile 
missile. When developed, it is contemplated 
that it will be deployed around key installa- 
tions both military and civil. Zeus is part 
of the Nike family. 

This bill contains a request for authoriza- 
tions in the amount of approximately $30 
million, It is estimated that perhaps the 
Zeus system will cost on the order of $4 bil- 
lion to $5 billion when finally deployed and 
operational. 

As can be seen by the foregoing, the 
effort and resources the country is putting 
into continental defense systems is tremen- 
dous and a little bit frightening. If all sys- 
tems are fully developed and deployed, it 
would not be illogical to assume we might 
well find certain installations defended by 
fighter interceptors, Bomarc, Nike-Ajax, 
Nike-Hercules, Hawk, and Nike-Zeus, with 
their attendant SAGE and Missile Master 
controlling systems. 

The committee has become increasingly 
concerned over this potential duplication. 
While it compliments those who have de- 
veloped these systems, for their ingenuity 
and dedication, it does not believe that all 
are essential. The committee is especially 
concerned about the heavy deployment of 
missiles requiring stockpiles of nuclear war- 
heads immediately adjacent to heavy centers 
of population. It can understand the need 
to insure the protection of military bases 
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where strike forces are stationed; it cannot 
understand the heavy concentration in in- 
dustrial and heavily populated centers with 
the attendant publicity implying that the 
deployment of these weapons at such loca- 
tions constitutes no hazard and provides 
complete security from attack. 

Duplication of air defense weapons systems 


The committee is, and has been for some 
time, greatly concerned about the possible 
duplication of weapons systems and their 
attendant excessive costs and waste of effort. 
As can be seen by the preceding paragraphs, 
the weapons in existence and being devel- 
oped for the defense of the continental 
United States are many and varied. Two 
years ago, in the fiscal year 1957 military 
construction authorization bill, the com- 
mittee was presented with requests for au- 
thorizations pertaining to construction of 
facilities for Nike-Ajax and Talos ground-to- 
air missiles. The Ajax was to be used in con- 
nection with the Army’s point defense re- 
sponsibilities, and the Talos was part of the 
Air Force area defense mission. At that 
time, the committee in its report, stated: 

“The committee concluded that both the 
Army and the Air Force are assigned over- 
lapping roles and missions in the antiaircraft 
and continental air defense fields. While the 
Air Force views its mission as one of area 
defense, and the Army views its as perimeter 
or point defense, it is clear that a definite 
and urgent need exists for the Department 
of Defense to quickly and positively clarify 
the specific responsibility of each service. 
The committee believes that unless concise 
responsibilities are assigned, duplication of 
weapons systems costing in the multi- 
billion-dollar range might result, and that 
such duplication would obviously be too 
costly as well as inexcusable from the mili- 
tary standpoint.” 

The committee then denied the authoriza- 
tion for the establishment of Talos sites and 
called upon the Secretary of Defense to make 
a determination. Subsequently in his 
memorandum of November 26, 1956, the Sec- 
retary of Defense assigned Talos to the De- 
partment of the Army. 

The committee took the action of denying 
the authorization for Talos not because it be- 
lieved that Talos was an ineffective weapon; 
on the contrary, testimony indicated that it 
gave promise of being ideally suited for a role 
in the air defense system. The committee 
felt then as it does now that Congress should 
not be called upon to make a determination 
between the relative merits of weapons sys- 
tems each of which was strongly supported 
by its developers; that this was a respon- 
sibility that should be accepted by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

In May 1958, the chairman of the commit- 
tee received the following letter from the 
Department of the Army with reference to 
the future production of Talos: 

May 2, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In conformance with 
the Department of the Army's policy to keep 
you and the members of your committee in- 
formed of Army affairs, it is desired to ac- 
quaint you with actions being taken con- 
cerning the land based Talos missile. 

Based on the review and decision of higher 
authority not to employ the land based Talos 
system due to budgetary limitations, it be- 
came necessary for the Army to terminate the 
Talos production contract with RCA yester- 
day, May 1, 1958. 

While this action results in termination of 
the manufacture of Talos land based systems, 
the production of certain components, basi- 
cally computers and tracking radars, will be 
continued for utilization in the research and 
development areas on other Army programs. 

Remaining in effect between RCA and the 
Army is the contract to complete evaluation 
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of the Talos land based system. This evalua- 
tion is being performed on the R. & D. model 
installed at White Sands Proving Ground. 
Sincerely, 
J. H. MICHAELIS, 
Major General, GS, 
Chie} of Legislative Liaison. 


Even though qualified witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee had stated that 
“Talos ranks with the best in air defense 

ms. This country needs all it can buy”, 
the decision has now been reached that Talos 
is no longer required. Yet had the commit- 
tee authorized the funds requested in the 
fiscal year 1957 military construction author- 
ization bill, there can be no doubt that Talos 
sites would now be established adjacent to 
Nike~Ajax installations, 

Now a similar situation apparently exists 
with regard to Nike-Hercules and Bomarc. 
The same arguments exist regarding point 
and area defense. A glance at the classified 
deployments projected for these missiles indi- 
cates that in many, many instances it is 
planned to locate each in the same area for 
the purpose of defending the same installa- 
tion. The committee has reviewed this sub- 
ject most thoroughly—not only in this ses- 
sion but also during the 2 preceding years. 
Each service has defended its own program 
with honest vigor and conviction—yet it is 
most obvious to the committee that the Army 
and the Air Force continue to have overlap- 
ping responsibilities in the air defense missile 
field—and that their respective programs 
duplicate each other. 

The committee does not intend to imply 
that complete defense measures should not 
be taken for certain specified areas; but 
defense of the fortress or fixed position type 
can be carried too far, especially if the costs 
incident to the defensive system in any man- 
ner reduces the capacity of the strike forces, 
In fact, such a policy could well be fatal 
militarily and equally if not more important, 
from the economic standpoint. 

In classified briefings, overlays shown of 
existing and planned defensive systems in- 
dicate the eventual deployment of at least 
four systems superimposed upon each other 
and blanketing the entire continent. While 
each system has its own special character- 
istics, these overlays clearly indicate areas of 
overlap where one system might well per- 
form the function of its neighbor. Each of 
these systems is estimated to cost in excess 
of $3 billion to $4 billion (some, as shown 
before, as high as $6 billion). Granted, these 
plans and proposed programs have not all 
received official OSD or JCS approval. Never- 
theless, the committee’s experience is that 
such programs have a habit of being approved 
by default through the medium of piecemeal 
submission on an annual basis without re- 
gard to the accumulation of long-range con- 
tingent liabilities. (In fact, the committee 
suspects that in some instances where the 
JCS cannot agree on duplicating systems, it 
slightly reduces each in scope and proceeds to 
develop both.) 

It is the committee's firm and unanimous 
opinion that decisions must be made to elim- 
inate duplication otherwise the annual cost 
of the defense budget will require increases 
beyond all reasonable proportions. 

Secretary of Defense Neil McElroy indi- 
cated his thoughts concerning future De- 
fense budgets as shown in the following ex- 
cerpts from the published record of his 
press conference held on June 19, 1958, at 
Quantico, Va.: 

“Mr. Norris (Washington Post). Could 
you indicate what size that budget is? 
There have been some reports that it would 
go up tremendously. 

“Secretary McE.Lroy. Well, there has been 
no approval of the budget by the adminis- 
tration as a whole. 

“Mr, Norris. I mean the future trend. 

“Secretary MCELROY. Well, you mean how 
high it could ultimately—— 
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“Mr. Norris. There have been reports that 
it would go up to 60 or 70 billion within a 
decade if you continued with the size of 
forces and all the programs. 

“Secretary McELROY. I think that could 
well be. 

“Mr. Norris. You think that could be? 

“Secretary MCELROY. Yes, I do. 

“Mr. Norris. Does that—does the study 
show that? 

“Secretary McEtroy. No; we haven't gone 
that far. In fact, I don’t think there is 
much use really in making a projection for 
10 years ahead with technological advances 
proceeding as they do. That figure of 60 or 
70 is in my opinion a pretty breezy figure, 
but I can tell you that it wouldn’t be diffi- 
cult for that kind of addition to have to be 
required if we continue with the size forces 
we have.” 

The committee feels that major policy 
decisions must be made immediately in or- 
der to establish how far the country should 
go in developing fixed defenses. 

Last year, the committee stated: ‘The 
committee requests the Secretary of Defense 
to take vigorous action to insure that only 
those systems are approved and maintained 
that fit in with the overall strategic doc- 
trine * * *.” The committee feels that it 
is again pertinent to quote from Henry Kis- 
singer’s article in Foreign Affairs magazine 
of April 1957, entitled "Strategy and Or- 
ganization”: 

“In the absence of a generally understood 
doctrine, all actions will of necessity prove 
haphazard; conflicting proposals will com- 
pete with each other without an effective 
basis for their resolution. Each problem, 
as it arises, will seem novel and energies will 
be absorbed in analyzing its nature rather 
than in seeking solutions. Our services will 
find it impossible to make a meaningful 
choice among the mass of the new weapons 
with which their research and development 
programs will soon overwhelm them. We 
will continue to cede the initiative to others 
and our course will become increasingly 
defensive.” 

Witnesses before the committee have in- 
dicated that if all the defense systems cur- 
rently being contemplated by each service 
were to be established the total cost would 
be close to $8 billion per year for the next 
5 years and $5 billion annually thereafter. 

Secretary McElroy has stated, “The capital 
investment already made in this continental 
air-defense system during the last 414 years 
exceeds $13 billion. The cost of operation 
is now almost $2 billion a year.” Informa- 
tion in the committee files indicates that 
Secretary McElroy’s figures may be on the 
low side. Nevertheless, they serve to show 
the order of magnitude. 


Dejense versus offense 


It can be argued that “the country can 
never have enough defense” and that dupli- 
cation of weapons systems is not really dupli- 
cation, but provides necessary flexibility. 
The committee takes strong objection to 
this point of view. It is of the opinion that 
the best defense is still a strong offense. 

Gen, Carl von Clausewitz, writing around 
1812, lists in his Principles of War certain 
general principles for defense. Principle 
No. 6 states, in part: 

“The fundamental principle is never to 
remain completely passive, but to attack the 
enemy frontally and from the flanks even 
while he is attacking us.” 

And again: “The art of entrenchment * * + 
shall serve the defender not to defend him- 
self more securely behind a rampart, but 
to attack the enemy more successfully. 
This idea should be applied to any passive 
defense.” 

In his principle No. 7, von Clausewitz states 
in the first sentence: 

“This attack from a defensive position can 
take place the moment the enemy actually 
attacks or while he is still on the march.” 
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The second paragraph of his principle 
No. 13 states: 

“If you remember * * *, the few defen- 
sive battles that have ever been won, you 
will find that the best of them have been 
conducted in the spirit of the principles 
voiced here. For it is the study of the his- 
tory of war which has given us these 
principles.” 

Too great a defensive psychology can only 
result in a Maginot-line concept. Defensive 
operations, in the opinion of the committee, 
should not be hampered by the absence of 
initiative which the committee believes is 
inherent in fixed positions. The Maginot 
line proved this. In the committee's opinion 
a 100-percent defensive psychology is a 
will-o’-the-wisp which has led nations com- 
mitted to it to defeat or bankruptcy or 
general war. We must certainly provide ade- 
quate defense for our striking or retaliatory 
forces, but we must establish our true de- 
fense on mobility, dispersal, striking power, 
and more important, diplomatic and mili- 
tary policies designed to prevent war; such 
cannot be divorced from economic stability. 

In writing in 1949, Dr. Vannevar Bush, in 
Modern Arms and Free Men, had this to say 
on defense in a period of atomic stalemate: 

“If at that time we tried to make our sit- 
uation utterly immune we should certainly 
lose the race, for to seek utter immunity 
would take all of our resources for that pur- 
pose alone, and even then complete im- 
munity would probably not be attainable. 
It will take resolution and calm thinking to 
hew to the line if that time comes. It will 
take a highly effective system of national 
military planning, a far better one than we 
have now.” 

He further states: 

“The important points are, first, that we 
should never become so obsessed with a de- 
fense system as to invite disaster by relying 
upon it to the detriment of retaliatory strik- 
ing power, and second, that such defensive 
measures as we take should be employed 
against specific, real threats and undertaken 
with proper timing.” 

COMMITTEE ACTION 

In light of the foregoing, the commit- 
tee has concluded we must place greater em- 
phasis on our striking power and limited- 
war capabilities. We must make decisions to 
eliminate duplication in defensive weapons 
systems, and the defensive weapons systems 
which we retain should not be designed in 
the futile attempt to obtain 100-percent de- 
fense but rather to insure the security of our 
striking capability. The committee has rea- 
son to believe that it is not alone in this phi- 
losophy. Many witnesses appearing before 
the committee on other subjects have so in- 
dicated in response to questioning by com- 
mittee members. When Gen. Carl Spaatz 
appeared before the full committee on July 
9, in response to a request to testify on the 
Defense reorganization plan, the following 
colloquy took place: 

“Senator STENNIS. Now, going to another 
subject of yours here, you mentioned these 
different weapons systems being stacked on 
top of one another, particularly with refer- 
ence to the Nike group and Bomarc. 

“We have before us now the military con- 
struction bill, General, that has the ap-' 
proval of the Budget Bureau and the ap- 
proval of the Department of Defense, that 
carries with it the additional Nike sites, ad- 
ditional installations for that weapon, those 
batteries, and also the Bomarc, which is a 
related missile. 

“It is similar, as you know, to what Talos 
was at one time. 

“I personally think they ought to make a 
choice between those weapons, but I have a 
layman’s attitude, not knowing anything 
about the military and I don't want to sit in 
judgment on matters from a military stand- 
point. 
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“But the Secretary of Defense now clearly 
has the authority, does he not, to make those 
choices, and hasn't he by virtue of the fact 
that he has already approved both of them? 

“General Spaatz. I would like to comment 
on that in this way: That if I, as a military 
man, would take those overlays and arrange 
these forces so there would be the minimum 
of duplication and the most effective possi- 
bility of use of all the weapons systems in- 
volved, that the rearrangement would result 
in quite a few military installations in the 
United States being cut out. 

“Senator STENNIS. We had this up and it 
is going into large sums of money and we 
had it up last year and the year before and 
the various departments just stood toe to toe 
and said both systems were necessary, and it 
looked like duplication to us and we put out 
warning signs, but didn't feel that we were 
the ones to be the final judges. 

“That was Talos and Nike and now Talos 
has passed out of the picture but Bomarc 
has come in and the question is still vir- 
tually the same as to which one is going to 
be used. 

“General Spaatz. Yes. 

“Senator Stennis. And they both run 
along together. 

“General SpaaTz. Yes, sir. Of course, that 
is a decision that must be made in the De- 
partment of Defense.” 

Admiral Radford on the same date, in re- 
sponse to similar questions, had this to say, 
in part: 

“Admiral Raprorp. I hesitate to call my- 
self up to date on it. After all, I have been 
retired for nearly a year. But I would say 
that the subjects you have been discussing 
here today, the continental defense of the 
United States, is a field that has concerned 
me for a long time. 

“I think that we have made plans that 
have become outmoded, but there is a great 
reluctance to change the plans or to elimi- 
nate something.” 

The committee has, therefore, taken the 
following action: 

It will be remembered that $137 million 
or 39 percent of the Army’s authorization 
request pertains to construction of facilities 
for Nike-Hercules, Hawk, and Missile Mas- 
ter; and that $92 million of the Air Force 
program pertains to Bomarc. The committee 
has deleted these two amounts from titles I 
and III of the bill, respectively, and has 
added the sum of $183 million to title IV. 
This results in a reduction of the combined 
total request for Nike-Hercules, etc., and 
Bomare by 20 percent, and authorizes the 
Secretary of Defense to construct for the 
Department of the Army or the Department 
of the Air Force such defense missile sites 
as he deems essential for the proper security 
of the Nation. 

The 20 percent reduction was taken from 
the sum of the $137 million Army figure and 
the $92 million Air Force on the basis that 
it seems reasonable to assume that imme- 
diate and tangible savings can be effected in 
this area if a decision is made—as the com- 
mittee expects. 

When Secretary McElroy appeared before 
the full committee on the reorganization 
bill, he was questioned on this subject. He 
answered in part, stating: 

“Referring to the continental defense pic- 
ture which I have asked to be evaluated by 
the Weapons System Evaluation Group, 
which is the group of scientists who advise 
the Joint Chiefs and the Secretary. And 
this also has to do with a group of systems 
which appear to overlap in the continental 
defense picture.” 

The committee also notes with interest 
that Secretary McElroy in the minutes of 
the press conference held at Quantico, Va., 
on Thursday, June 19, 1958, indicated that 
this was an area where decisions had to be 
reached. 

The committee expects him to make a 
choice. The committee is of the opinion 
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that the adoption of one—with the resultant 
increased emphasis on it—while discarding 
another, could have the twofold effect of 
strengthening both our economy and our 
military posture. 

In taking this action, the committee em- 
phasizes that it is not establishing the prece- 
dent of making all authorizations or appro- 
priations directly to the Secretary of 
Defense. On the contrary, it is simply 
carrying out prerogatives of Congress rela- 
tive to its right to authorize and appropriate 
in specified areas. Nor should this action be 
taken to indicate in any manner that the 
committee believes that the Secretary of 
Defense does not already possess sufficient 
authority to make decisions in this field. 
In fact, during the reorganization hearings, 
Secretary McElroy was asked the following 
question (pertaining to the Nike, Talos 
matter): “* * * Why would it take so long 
to get a decision, and does this illustrate the 
kind of authority you were talking about 
needing?” 

Secretary McElroy replied: 

“I think it is something of an illustration 
although that authority, in my judgment, 
remains with the Secretary under the pre- 
vious legislation.” 

Nevertheless, it is clear that a final deci- 
sion has not been reached, and the commit- 
tee takes this action as a method of focusing 
the problem and in underlining its belief 
that Congress should not be called upon to 
determine the relative merits of competing 
military weapons systems. 

In authorizing the status of the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency (ARPA) and rec- 
ommending in this bill that ARPA be au- 
thorized $50 million for construction of 
facilities pertaining to new weapons systems, 
the committee is further strengthened in 
the philosophy that the Secretary of De- 
fense must make the decisions on new sys- 
tems before they are presented to Congress. 
It might be said that Hercules and Bomarc 
are not new systems. Yet testimony taken 
by the committee indicates that Defense 
officials when they say “new systems,” refer 
to missiles and other recent developments 
not considered as belonging in the conven- 
tional field. The following are extracts from 
the transcript of the committee’s hearings 
on the reorganizational bill: 

“Chairman RussELL. A provision to the bill 
gives the Secretary of Defense the authority 
to assign or to reassign to one or more de- 
partments or services the development and 
operational use of new weapons and weapons 
systems. Would you construe that proviso 
as an inferential limitation on your present 
authority or other authority contained in 
the bill to reassign the development and 
operational use of existing weapons or 
weapons systems? 

“Secretary MCELROY. I had not thought of 
it as carrying that inference, Mr. Chairman, 
I believe that the reason for the inclusion 
of that provision by the House committee 
was in order that there should not be any 
inability on the part of the Secretary to 
move in assigning to an individual service 
the operational responsibility for new weap- 
ons, and that was given in the testimony as 
one of the problems, the lack of such au- 
thority was one of the problems, that had 
been involved in the proliferation of the en- 
tire missile production. 

“I think without much doubt on the mis- 
sile area we have produced more missiles 
than were needed and we have duplicated in 
ways which were wasteful of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

“If you will recall, the House committee 
and the House itself declined to grant the 
President's request for authority to consoli- 
date functions, and I believe that the reason 
that this provision was made with respect 
to new weapons was that even though the 
denial was made of the right to consolidate 
functions, the assignment of new weapons 
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was regarded as an important right for the 
Secretary to exercise. 

“On the point of inferential denial of the 
right on other than new weapons, I had not 
thought that was true. 

“May I ask Mr. Coolidge whether he has 
that feeling in looking at the language? 

“Mr. Coo.ipceE. I consider that the doubt 
here was whether new weapons meant some- 
thing that was not in existence at the date 
this act was passed, and I would construe 
that to be not so. What new weapons here 
would mean would be weapons that are non- 
conventional weapons. Missiles, for instance, 
would be new weapons eyen though they are 
in existence. and I think the Secretary is 
right that the House, when it limited so 
severely the power to abolish functions, 
wanted to make it clear that that would not 
be mechanics that the Secretary would have 
to go through in regard to these new or non- 
conventional weapons. I would suppose that 
it did not reflect on the power to do other 
transfers if he complied with the new sec- 
tions in the House bill. 

“The new sections in the House bill do 
limit the Secretary’s power that he has un- 
der the existing law in that he has to wait 
for 30 days, if it is a noncombatant func- 
tion, which he would not have to do under 
the existing law. 

“I do not know whether that supplements 
the Secretary's answer, Mr. Chairman, 

“Chairman Russe... It all ties the ques- 
tion up with whether a weapon is a func- 
tion, and it seems to me that this is a 
matter that ought to be clarified before this 
bill is enacted on the transfer of weapons 
systems. 

“Mr. Coo.tiwce. I suppose it comes in as a 
function in that the Army, for instance, has 
capability under its roles and missions of 
long-range artillery, and a missile can be 
certainly construed as long-range artillery, 
and to that extent the handling of a weapon 
might be said to be part of their combatant 
functions, but weapons themselves I would 
suppose are not functioned. 

“Chairman RUSSELL. Mr. Secretary, do you 
think that the bill as it is presently drafted 
and the power that it gives you with respect 
to research and development and the assign- 
ment of research and development would be 
sufficient to solve for the Congress the re- 
sponsibiilty for any future waste and dupli- 
cation in such fields as the missile field? 

“Secretary McELRoy. I do not suppose it is 
possible to absolve Congress from haying its 
share of responsibiilty in practically all of 
these matters, because Congress does have 
the responsibility for authorizing funds to 
finance them, and in the course of these 
money authorization bills, a thorough exam- 
ination is made of all of our programs, so I 
doubt very much if there could be a com- 
plete absolution of any responsibility on the 
part of Congress. 

“I do think this, however: That there 
should be a far more efficient application of 
administrative ability to avoid waste. We 
have recently been talking about some of 
these matters and feel that the problem be- 
gins at the time of the conception of a new 
weapon, when you start that initial feasi- 
bility study, and if you can control the de- 
velopment of the program at that stage and 
not let it get to the stage of at least par- 
tial production or the building up of plant 
facilities production, you can in my judg- 
ment very sharply reduce the wasteful use 
of funds. 

“Chairman Russet, I asked the question 
because power in a Government such as ours 
always assumes responsibility. If there is 
a vested power it is usually accompanied by 
an equivalent responsibility. There has been 
so much discussion about the responsibility 
for the waste that has occurred here before, 
I would assume that the consolidation of 
power that this bill carries, while it could not 
of course absolye Congress of the responsi- 
bility for appropriating and if we concentrate 
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responsibility for waste and duplication, cer- 
tainly it grants all the powers that Congress 
could possibly have to deal with that subject 
to the executive branch of the Government.” 

The committee reiterates that action taken 
herein is not a precedent for denying future 
authorizations and appropriations directly 
to the services. The committee believes that 
the identity of the services should be pre- 
served—but not for the purpose of perpetu- 
ating duplication in instances where obvi- 
ously a decision must be made. 


LIMITED WAR CONCEPT 


This is another area of controversy. 
Hardly any two authorities can agree on the 
proper definition of the subject. Neverthe- 
less, all the services have, in their own man- 
ner, provided certain forces for the prosecu- 
tion of military activities short of actual 
combat or of general war. 

General Pate, Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, stated in part when testifying before 
the committee, “Thus, today the Corps is 
providing the first echelon of the Nation's 
limited war force.” It may be stated here 
that Marine units seem to have proven this 
in their recent deployment to the Middle 
East. 

_ The Army has established the Strategic 
Army Corps (STRAC) and its reinforce- 
ments. 

STRAC is designed to be a mobile, com- 
bat-ready force to meet the initial require- 
ments of limited war or provide initial rein- 
forcements in the event of general war. 
It consists, at the present time, of four 
combat-ready divisions and essential combat 
and logistical support. 

The Strategic Army Corps reinforcement 
in peacetime has a mission of augmenting 
the training base and providing a strategic 
reserve in time of emergency and in case 
of deployment of STRAC. 

Any forces of these types cannot be ef- 
fective unless they have strategic mobility; 
i. e. the availability of adequate air and sea 
lift. The Marines as an integral part of 
the Navy have a built-in mobility the coun- 
try is fortunate to possess (witness their 
immediate availability for deployment to 
Beirut). Both forces do not, in the opinion 
of the committee, possess sufficient airlift. 

In fact, the committee is of the opinion 
that the airlift capability is most inadequate 
and cannot understand why the Army, es- 
pecially, has not sought with greater vigor 
to insure a capability of moving its troops 
and equipment by air or if it has requested 
such, why the D:partment of Defense has 
not taken affirmative action. Obviously, one 
requirement is the necessary funds, It has 
been reported that Army officials calculate 
the Army should have approximately 100 C- 
133 type turboprop transports available for 
such use. Each C-133 would cost in the 
neighborhood of $8 million. The committee 
wonders why some of the money spent on 
fixed defenses to date has not been utilized 
for this purpose; for without mobility, ground 
forces have little opportunity of reaching 
vital areas in sufficient time to merit their 
existence. 

The committee feels most strongly that 
the Department of Defense should maintain 
a greater vigilance in establishing “limited 
war” capabilities. It seems obvious that if 
the world’s two greatest powers reach a 
nuclear stalemate wherein differences be- 
tween them cannot be resolved except by 
resort to total war, that the situation may 
well indeed be similar to that described by 
the phrase, “of two scorpions in a bottle,” 
i. e, mutual annihilation. If one assumes 
that nuclear stalemate can be reached, one 
must also assume the Soviet Union would 
then be free to again exercise the advantage 
of its great superiority in numbers and in- 
terior lines of communication and that it 
could proceed to disrupt the world by piece- 
meal tactics, subversion, and other pressures 
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backed by the presence of its conventional 
forces (which, indeed, it did in Hungary and 
seems to be doing now). 

In light of this, the committee wonders 
why the Army has placed such a great em- 
phasis on fixed defense (point) weapons 
systems which the committee believes has 
caused a resultant diminution of its ground 
combat capability (its principal and most 
important mission). The committee believes 
the Army should take stock of itself and 
redirect its efforts toward providing the 
United States with the finest force in the 
world capable of victorious sustained ground 
combat; such would be consistent with its 
long and glorious history developed on many 
famous battlegrounds, 

At this point, the committee wishes to 
especially compliment and commend the 
United States Marine Corps. All can be 
proud of the Marine Corps, its tradition, its 
yalor, and its courage. The committee was 
particularly proud the day the Marine Corps 
witnesses appeared before it. All officials 
to that date had testified on the need for 
new weapons systems, better machines of 
war, and the highly complicated gadgets of 
modern electronics. A Marine general, in 
describing the Marines’ concept of opera- 
tions, was the only military man who, at the 
conclusion of his testimony, said in sub- 
stance: “Regardless of our requests for fa- 
cilities and weapons, I would like to point 
out that we leave such decisions to the 
committee; for the individual fighting ma- 
rine is our greatest asset and as long as we 
can maintain him, we have few problems.” 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Arken] has asked me to yield so 
that he may introduce visitors from a 
foreign country. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEM- 
BERS OF THE CABINET AND LEG- 
ISLATURE OF BRITISH GUIANA 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, last fall 
it was my privilege to visit northern 
South America and to meet some of the 
people there. Today we have in the 
Chamber as our guests two distinguished 
visitors who are members of the Cabinet 
and Legislature of British Guiana. 

I present to the Senate Dr. Cheddi 
Jagan, Minister of Trade and Industry, 
and Mr. Edward Beharry, Minister of 
Natural Resources. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TALMADGE in the chair). On behalf of 
the Senate, the Chair welcomes our dis- 
tinguished visitors. It is a pleasure to 
have them with us. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

S. 25. An act relating to effective dates 
of increases in compensation granted to 
wage board employees; 

S. 1782. An act for the relief of Carolina 
M. Gomes; and 

5.3817. An act to provide a program for 
the discovery of the mineral reserves of the 
United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, by encouraging exploration for min- 
erals, and for other purposes. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2146) for 
the relief of William F. Peltier, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

EH. R. 10. An act to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; 

H.R. 7688. An act for the relief of Filbert 
L. Moore; 

H.R.9798. An act for the relief of the 
estate of John V. D'Alessandro; 

H. R. 11921. An act for the relief of Aaron 
Green, Jr.; 

H. J. Res. 652. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 653. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 659. Joint resolution for the re« 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 660. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 661. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also further announced 
that the Speaker had affixed his signa- 
ture to the following enrolled bills, and 
they were signed by the Vice President: 

H.R, 1884. An act for the relief of Jack 
Carpenter; 

H. R. 1885. An act for the relief of Edwin 
Matusiak; 

H. R.2647. An act for the relief of D. S. 
and Elizabeth Laney; 

H. R. 5062. An act for the relief of Albert 
H. Ruppar. 

H. R. 5219. An act to provide tax relief to 
the Heavy and General Laborers’ Local Un- 
ions, 472 and 172, of New Jersey, pension 
fund and the contributors thereto; 

H. R. 5441. An act for the relief of Scott 
Berry; and 

H.R. 8015. An act for the relief of the 
Harmo Tire & Rubber Corp. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles, and referred as indicated: 


H.R.10. An act to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

H. R. 7688. An act for the relief of Filbert 
L. Moore; . 

H.R. 9798. An act for the relief of the 
estate of John V. D'Alessandro; 

H. R. 11921. An act for the relief of Aaron 
Green, Jr.; 

H. J. Res. 652. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain aliens; 

H., J. Res. 653. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 659. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 660. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 661. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


1958 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13015) to authorize 
certain construction at military instal- 
lations, and for other purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the passage of 
the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the bill is now open to 
amendment. I send to the desk amend- 
ments which have been requested by the 
committee. After the amendments have 
been stated, I shall yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 98, 
line 17, it is proposed to strike out “Src. 
110.” and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 
109.” 

On page 153, at the beginning of line 
25, to strike out “give full consideration 
to all elements of value in accordance 
with existing law, and shall.” 

On page 155, to strike out line 16 and 
insert in lieu thereof: “in which a final 
adjudication of just compensation has 
not been made on the date of enactment 
of this act.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments offered by 
the Senator from Mississippi will be 
considered en bloc. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if 
there is no objection, the-Senate might 
vote on these amendments. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi for another of his very able, 
carefully analyzed presentations in the 
field of military construction. He and 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], together with the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case], have done magnificent 
work on the bill. 

Speaking as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, I am very 
pleased to see the bill presented in this 
fashion on the floor. I especially com- 
mend the Senator from Mississippi for 
the amount of time and judgment which 
he and his committee devoted to the 
questions of how much money should go 
into the strictly defensive weapons sys- 
tems, such as Nike, Talos, Hawk, and 
Bomare. 

Unfortunately, I was not able to be 
on the floor during all of the presenta- 
tion made by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, but it is my. understanding that 
this defensive missile subject was cov- 
ered extensively in his remarks, Is that 
correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. That subject was cov- 
ered somewhat, although not so exten- 
sively as in the report. I may say that 
the counsel, advice, and guidance of the 
Senator from Missouri has been very 
helpful to the committee. It has 
strengthened us in our position with ref- 
erence to these many matters. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. Any compliment from him is al- 
ways especially appreciated. 

I again wish to emphasize the impor- 
tance of what the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee has said with re- 
spect to the relatively large amount of 
money we are spending for passive de- 
fense as against what we are spending to 
equip and support our troops all over the 
world. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record a portion of the 
report which appears on pages 54 and 55 
and relates to the air space problem. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


As a result of General Quesada’s investi- 
gation, he wrote the committee a letter on 
June 16, 1958 (a full copy of this letter 
will be found at the appendix of the printed 
testimony), salient features of which are 
printed below: 

Your committee’s desires for early action 
prompted me to explore in some detail two 
logical possibilities: 

FPirst—what action can be taken now, this 
week, to alleviate the congestion, and im- 
prove the air-traffic safety features, and 

Second—what interim steps can be taken 
between now and the time an expanded 
Andrews facility can accept additional air- 
craft. 

In the first instance, I would like to list 
for the committee’s information action on 
the part of the Air Force and the Navy at 
Bolling and Anacostia that will be taken 
immediately to reduce the volume of opera- 
tions at those bases. This action is a direct 
result of your committee’s request for the 
study. 

1. An agreement between Anacostia, Boll- 
ing, and Washington National towers to 
separate the traffic from those bases has 
been amended as of June 10. The amended 
agreement further confines military VFR 
traffic operating to and from Bolling and 
Anacostia to two definitely prescribed cor- 
ridors or tunnels from which they may not 
deviate. These tunnels will keep Bolling 
and Anacostia aircraft east of the Potomac 
and Anacostia Rivers and will prevent them 
from mixing with aircraft operations at 
Washington National Airport. I would like 
to insert a copy of the amended agreement 
for the record. 

2. Both bases are completely closed to jet 
aircraft and the six jets previously stationed 
at Anacostia are now grounded, and will be 
transferred to Andrews. 

3. All transient aircraft at Bolling and 
Anacostia will be restricted to official busi- 
ness only. 

4. Flights emanating from Bolling and 
Anacostia will leave the vicinity of Bolling- 
Anacostia until the flight is to be ter- 
minated. 

5. Bolling and Anacostia pilots will make 
increased use of instrument flight plans 
to the extent that they can be accommo- 
dated by the air traffic-control system. 

6. All Reserve squadrons at Anacostia will 
be scheduled to perform their yearly 2 
weeks of active training duty at other bases 
throughout the country where less air traffic 
congestion exists and not at Anacostia. 
There are no Air Force Reserve squadrons 
based at Bolling. 

It is anticipated that the above actions 
and restrictions will reduce the annual op- 
erations at Bolling and Anacostia by about 
26,000 movements, or by about 25 percent. 

My investigation into the possible imme- 
diate transfer of aircraft from Bolling and 
Anacostia to other military bases until 
Andrews is ready led me to two basic con- 
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siderations. First, it was necessary to find 
military bases within 200 miles of Wash- 
ington which could accept and support 
additional piston aircraft of the types now 
based at Bolling and Anacostia, Second, we 
had to explore the impact the remote loca- 
tion of aircraft would have upon the com- 
plicated scheduling of pilots, aircraft, and 
missions. 

To physically accept additional aircraft, a 
remote base must have adequate runway, 
ramp, and parking space. The base would 
have to be so located that the introduction 
of additional operations would not aggra- 
vate an already congested airspace and ‘air- 
traffic-control situation. 

Before transferring Bolling and Anacostia 
aircraft, provision must be made for trans- 
fer and housing of maintenance and other 
support personnel, for storing and testing 
space engines, radios, and various other air- 
craft components. 

» s . » . 


On the basis of data I have been able to 
develop in the preparation of this report 
for your committee, I recommend: 

1. Expedited action to immediately en- 
large the ground, navigation, communica- _ 
tions, and landing facilities at Andrews Air 
Force Base and Patuxent River Naval Air 
Station. This action is absolutely essential 
to realizing the maximum safe utilization 
of the airspace and airports in the National 
Capital region. 

2. The expansion at Andrews be so staged 
that homogeneous units of Bolling and Ana- 
costia aircraft can transfer to Andrews at the 
completion of each specific stage. 

3. That any increase in the civil air traffic 
into the Washington National Airport be 
carefully reviewed until such time as this 
air-traffic congestion has been alleviated by 
the completion of the airport now planned at 
Chantilly. For example, initial operations 
of commercial jets serving the Washington 
area will be operated from Friendship Air- 
port, near Baltimore, until adequate facili- 
ties are available at Chantilly. 

4. Continued effort on the part of the 
Navy, the Air Force, and civil operators to 
explore ways and means to further reduce the 
number of aircraft operations at Bolling, 
Anacostia, and National Airport. 

The committee wishes to compliment and 
thank General Quesada for his assistance. 
It cannot help but feel, however, that it is 
incumbent upon the services to continue to 
pursue the subject most vigorously—even if 
it means drastically curtailing proficiency 
flights in areas where civilian aircraft must 
operate. It becomes increasingly obvious 
that a solution must soon be found to the air- 
space congestion which has resulted in so 
many tragic fatalities in the past few months. 
The committee cannot help but feel that 
many of these tragedies could have been 
avoided, The committee includes these re- 
marks in this report on the construction bill 
in order to emphasize the problem and to 
indicate that it expects the Secretary of De- 
fense to move with all possible speed in ex- 
pediting the construction of facilities at An- 
drews Air Force Base and also to insure that 
the establishment of other military facilities 
throughout the country is coordinated in 
light of the airspace problem, 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this 
portion of the report pertains to the 
work which General Quesada did for the 
subcommittee in connection with the 
very serious problem involving the con- 
gested airspace surrounding Washing- 
ton National Airport. We have two 
items in the bill for the construction of 
additional facilities at the Andrews Air 
Force Base to take care of traffic from 
Bolling and Anacostia Naval Training 
Stations. 
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We thought the General did some very 
constructive work, and in our report we 
urged the Secretary of Defense to speed 
up and expedite the construction pro- 
gram at Andrews Air Force Base, as well 
as to do anything further that he may 
have reason to do which would lessen 
the intensity of the air traffic pattern 
around the Washington National Air- 
port. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment at the proper time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
TaLMapGE in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield first to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will not be in order until the 
amendments submitted by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] have 
been acted on. 

The question now is on agreeing to 
the amendments of the Senator from 
Mississippi, which, without objection, 
will be considered en bloc. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, may 
we have a further explanation of the 
amendments? I think they are all right. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
amendments are very largely technical 
in nature. The major one is with refer- 
ence to the Wherry housing program, 
which was discussed somewhat at 
length. 

On page 153, in line 25, there appear 
the words: 

Give full consideration to all elements of 
value in accordance with existing law. 


We decided that provision to be a little 
too tight. We merely propose to strike 
out those words, so as to leave the mat- 
ter an open judicial question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I see no objection 
to the amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Mississippi, 
which, without objection, are being con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will now be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 169, 
between lines 13 and 14, it is proposed 
to insert “Johnstown, Pa.: Training fa- 
cilities, $375,000.” 

On page 176, in line 20, it is proposed 
to strike out “$28,330,000” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “$28,705,000.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, this amendment is for the in- 
clusion of an additional project for the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, namely, 
the National Guard Armory at Johns- 
town, Cambria County, in the amount 
of $375,000. 

This proposed project will house the 
628th Tank Battalion, 28th Infantry Di- 
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vision, Pennsylvania National Guard. 
The battalion, one of the largest in the 
State, has a strength of 24 officers, 4 
warrant officers, and 462 enlisted men. 
It was organized in 1949, and was called 
into active duty in September 1950, at 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 

Several years ago, Bethlehem Steel Co. 
was prepared to deed a piece of property 
to the Commonwealth, for the purpose 
of providing an armory site; and the 
Federal Government had appropriated 
its share for the erection of this build- 
ing. Since the State failed to appro- 
priate its share of the funds, and accept 
the deed, the Federal Government with- 
drew its share of funds in 1955. 

As a result, the local Lions Club, in 
conjunction with the Johnstown Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the officers and 
men of the 628th, in the fall of 1955, 
took on the task of soliciting the busi- 
ness houses and area residents, to raise 
the sum of $10,000, and purchased 15 
acres of ground in the vicinity of Johns- 
town. The deed was rzesented to, and 
accepted by, the Commonwealth in June 
1957. Pennsylvania has now appro- 
priated its 25 percent share toward the 
construction of this simory, and has 
placed it on a priority basis. If the 75 
percent appropriation were made avail- 
able, it would become a reality. 

I have been repeatedly asked by the 
local residents and heads of the civic 
organizations promoting this drive 
toward purchase of the ground, as to 
when they are going to build the armory. 

The scope of this project and its 
priority are of great significance. 
Furthermore, it should be pointed out 
that Johnstown is located in a critical 
unemployment area, and it was certified 
as a critical distressed area by the Labor 
Department. If the Johnstown armory 
were authorized at this time, it would 
help in relieving the unemployment 
problem. Its construction would not 
only help place many men at work, but 
it would also have far-reaching advan- 
tages for the local business climate, the 
community, and its populace. 

Mr. President, there are sufficient 
holdover funds for the construction of 
the Johnstown National Guard Armory, 
and I trust that this body will approve 
my amendment. 

Mr. President, I should like to add that 
this unit a part of the 28th Division. 
The 28th Division and its predecessors 
have taken part in all our wars from 
ae Revolutionary War to the present 
time. 

Recently, when the Department of 
Defense was naming the infantry di- 
visions of the National Guard which 
would be reorganized under the new plan 
of organization, of the 6 named, the 28th 
Division was 1. 

Furthermore, Johnstown has twice in 
its history been practically wiped out 
by floods; but it has always come back. 
At the present time, it is backing this 
unit in magnificent fashion. 

Mr. President, I am most appreciative 
of the fine report the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] has 
made, but I should like to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the fact that 
wars are won on the ground. We may 
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appropriate large sums of money to make 
possible travel to the moon; but the de- 
fense of our country is based largely on 
the use of ground troops. 

So I sincerely trust that the Senate 
will accept my amendment, and that the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Srennis]—and again I say I ap- 
preciate very much the fine report he has 
made—will take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

Mr. President, in connection with my 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD 
an editorial—published on July 24 in 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette—which 
quotes Governor Leader, the Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
on the importance of the National Guard. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

KEEP THE GUARD STRONG 

With the Nation again in a tense inter- 
national situation, Governor Leader has 
chosen an appropriate time to protest any 
reduction in the size of the National Guard. 
He has heartily concurred in a proposal 
which the Conference of Governors sent to 
the Army to assure “In the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard the retention of the maximum 
number of units and personnel within the 
modern Army concept.” 

Governor Leader makes out a good case 
for the guard. In time of peace no less than 
in time of war, he argued, the guard plays 
an important role. Aside from being ready 
for the prompt defense of the Nation, it 
gives effective service in such peacetime dis- 
asters as hurricanes, floods, and storms. 

The guard provides a ready source of 
trained manpower at an annual cost of only 
$835 per guardsman as compared with the 
$5,000 a year it costs to maintain a soldier 
in the regular Military Establishment. 

It would be foolish economy and a grave 
risk to the Nation's security to impair the 
effectiveness of the National Guard. We are 
glad to see a Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee vote against the administration’s re- 
quest to reduce the size of the National 
Guard from 400,000 to 360,000 men. Let’s 
keep the guard strong. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in view of the enormous cost 
of defense, we must do all we can to 
build up the Reserve components, the 
civilian components, of our defense, 
which cost probably not more than one- 
tenth of what the regular establishment 
costs. 

In my opinion, the question of the 
cost of the Government of the United 
States is much more serious than any 
military defense proposal that is con- 
fronting us. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has made a 
very strong appeal for the adoption of 
his amendment, and his remarks are 
very persuasive. We know there is a 
great deal of merit to the amendment 
he has submitted, and the committee 
wishes it could join him in urging the 
adoption of the amendment, for the 
reasons he has stated. 

However, the list of items included in 
the bill was received from the States, 
from the State National Guards, through 
their adjutants general, and was ap- 
proved in Washington, through the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau. 
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On page 110 of the report, the follow- 
ing appears for Pennsylvania: 

Army National Guard: Bethlehem, Carlisle, 
Chester, Ligonier. 


We accepted the list which was sub- 
mitted by the adjutant general of the 
State of Pennsylvania, as we did in the 
case of all the other States. So they 
are priority lists, and I do not think we 
could have a better guide. We accepted 
the lists from all the States, without 
exception. 

Many other strong representations 
and recommendations have been made 
in regard to proposals for other States; 
but unless the items were included in 
the list provided by the State’s adjutant 
general, we have not included them in 
the bill. 

However, the bill contains an item 
which may be helpful to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. Of course, the situ- 
ations change from time to time, and 
plans at the State level are changed 
from time to time. Sometimes funds 
which were expected to be available do 
not materialize. So we have included in 
the bill a provision to the effect that up 
to 10 percent of the authorizations is to 
be available for additional projects. 
But, again they will have to come from 
the State level. So if there is a change 
for some reason and the authorities in 
Pennsylvania see fit to include the item 
in place of one on their list, there is 
authority in the bill to have such a situ- 
ation taken care of. In that way we per- 
mit meritorious cases to be submitted, 
but it will still have to be done by the 
State authorities. 

With that set of facts, we hope the 
Senate will not accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
substitute, as amended. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
e ordered, and the clerk will call the 
rou, 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Henninecs], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Hoxtanp], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morsel, and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] is absent by leave of the 
Senate attending the 49th Congress of 
the Interparliamentary Union at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp), the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHTI, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore}, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Hoiianp], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monrongey], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
and the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOoBLITZELL] are absent because of offi- 
cial business having been appointed by 


the Vice President to attend the 49th 


Congress of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] 
and the Senator from Utah (Mr. WAT- 
KINS] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PuRTELL] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of death in his family. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. HOBLIT- 
ZELL], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 80, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—80 
Aiken Flanders McNamara 
Allott Frear Morton 
Anderson Goldwater Mundt 
Barrett Hayden Murray 
Beall Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bennett O'Mahoney 
Bible Pastore 
Bricker Humphrey Potter 
Bridges Ives 
Bush Jackson Revercomb 
Butier Javits Robertson 
Capehart Jenner Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Carroll Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Case, N, J. Jordan Smathers 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Clark Knowland Sparkman 
Cooper Kuchel Stennis 
Cotton Langer Symington 
Curtis Lausche 
Dirksen Long Thurmond 
Douglas Magnuson Thye 
Dworshak Malone Wiley 
Eastiand Mansfield Wi 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Young 
Ervin Martin, Pa. 
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NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—16 
Byrå Hoblitzell Payne 
Case, S. Dak. Holland Purtell 
Fulbright Kennedy Watkins 
Gore McClellan Yarborough 
Green Monreney 
Hennings Morse 


So the bill (H. R. 13015) was passed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. ; 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendment, 
request a conference with the House of 
Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, and Mr. Case of South Dakota 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 495) to authorize the acqui- 
sition of the remaining property in 
square 725 in the District of Columbia 
for the purpose of extension of the site 
of the additional office building for the 
United States Senate or for the purpose 
of addition to the United States Capi- 
tol Grounds. 

The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 1411) to amend the act of 
August 26, 1950, relating to the suspen- 
sion of employment of civilian personnel 
of the United States in the interest of 
national security, disagreed to by the 
Senate; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Murray, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Davis of 
Georgia, Mr. Rees, and Mr. CORBETT 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6239) to amend sections 1461 and 1462 
of title 18 of the United States Code; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. WALTER, Mr. 
FEIGHAN, Mr. CHELF, Mr. HILLINGs, and 
Mr. HypE were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 985) to 
provide that chief judges of circuit and 
district courts shall cease to serve as 
such upon reaching the age of 75. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H. R.3571. An act for the relief of Boris 
F. Navratil; : 

H. R. 8997. An act for the relief of Bunge 
Corp., New York, N. Y.; 
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H. R.9765. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Marion S. Symms; 

H.R. 9822. An act to provide for holding 
a White House Conference on Aging to be 
called by the President of the United States 
before September 30, 1960, to be planned 
and conducted by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare with the assistance 
and m of other departments and 
agencies represented on the Federal Council 
on Aging; to assist the several States in 
conducting similar conferences on aging 
prior to the White House Conference on 
Aging; and for related purposes; 

H. R. 12944. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Kunigunde Beldie; and 

H. R. 13482. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

H. R. 855. An act to designate the dam be- 
ing constructed in connection with the Eagle 
Gorge Reservoir project on the Green River, 
Washington, as the “Howard A. Hanson 


H. R. 1298. An act for the relief of Vincent 
. An act for the relief of Sadie 
. An act for the relief of Bernard 
. An act for the relief of Albert 


. An act for the relief of Sig- 
fried Olsen Shipping Co.; 

H. R.2083. An act for the relief of Carl A. 
Willson; 

H.R. 2677. An act for the relief of former 
Staff Sergeant Edward R. Stouffer; 

H. R. 3513. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the entitlement to 
reenlistment under certain circumstances of 
certain former officers; 


H.R. 4535. An act for the relief of Ernest 
C. St. Onge; 

H. R. 5855. An act for the relief of Manuel 
Mello; 

H. R. 5922. An act for the relief of William 
Lavallo; 

H. R. 6405. An act for the relief of Arnie W. 
Lohman; 

H. R. 6492. An act for the relief of Maj. 


Harold J. O'Connell; 

H. R. 6530. An act for the relief of Arthur 
L. Bornstein; 

H. R.7140. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize a registrar at the 
United States Military Academy and the 
United States Air Force Academy, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R.7177. An act for the relief of Edward 
J. Bolger; 

H. R.7941. An 
Harry B. Kesler; 

H. R. 7944. An act for the relief of the 
Spera Construction Co.; 

H.R. 8147. An act for the relief of Kenneth 
W. Lenghart; 

H. R.9015. An act for the relief of William 
V. Dobbins; 

H. R. 11378. An act to amend Public Laws 
815 and 874, 81st Congress, to make perma- 
nent the programs providing financial assist- 
ance in the construction and operation of 
schools in areas affected by Federal activities, 
insofar as such programs relate to children of 
persons who reside and work on Federal 
property, to extend such programs until June 
30, 1961, insofar as such programs relate to 
other children, and to make certain other 
changes in such laws; 

H.R. 11874. An act to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of certain 
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aliens who entered the United States prior to 
June 28, 1940; 

H. R. 12617. An act to amend sections 2 
and 3 of the act of May 19, 1947 (ch. 80, 61 
Stat. 102) as amended, relating to the trust 
funds of the Shoshone and Arapahoe Tribes, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 672. Joint resolution amending a 
joint resolution making temporary appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year 1959, and for other 
purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED 
ON THE CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, or 
placed or. the calendar, as indicated: 


H. R.3571. An act for the relief of Boris F. 
Navratil; 

H. R. 8997. An act for the relief of Bunge 
Corp., New York, N. Y.; 

H. R. 9765. An act for the relief of Mr. Ma- 
rion S. Symms; 

H. R. 12944. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Kunigunde Beldie; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 9822. An act to provide for holding a 
White House Conference on Aging to be 
called by the President of the United States 
before September 30, 1960, to be planned and 
conducted by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare with the assistance and 
cooperation of other departments and agen- 
cies represented on the Federal Council on 
Aging; to assist the several States in con- 
ducting similar conferences on aging prior 
to the White House Conference on Aging; 
and for related purposes; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

H. R. 13482. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; placed on 
the calendar, 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1959—-CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Macnuson] is about to ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate the con- 
ference report on the independent offices 
appropriation bill for 1959. He informs 
me that he will consume 5 or 10 minutes. 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
expects to consume about 15 minutes. 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] will make a brief state- 
ment, and there may be other statements, 
but I inform the Senate that it is ex- 
pected that there will be a yea-and-nay 
vote within the next hour. I wish all 
Senators to be on notice. 

Furthermore, I announce that in the 
concluding days of the session, when 
there is a quorum call, and the order for 
the quorum call is not rescinded, the sec- 
retaries will be instructed not to add the 
names of Senators who do not appear. 
We find it difficult to obtain the attend- 
ance of Senators, because it is convenient 
to telephone from their offices and ask to 
be recorded. So when a Senator on 
either side insists upon obtaining a quo- 
rum, and the order for the quorum call 
is not rescinded, names of Senators will 
not be subsequently added. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11574) mak- 
ing appropriations for the sundry inde- 
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pendert executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, corporations, agencies, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. The report 
is signed by all the conferees on both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of July 22, 1958, pp. 14632- 
14635, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understand 
the situation, the Senator from Wash- 
ington will subsequently make a mo- 
tion to recede with respect to one of 
the Senate amendments, so that there 
will be an opportunity for a yea-and- 
nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RUSsELL in the chair). The conference 
report is not yet before the Senate. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its action 
on certain amendments of the Senate to 
House bill 11574, which was read, as 
follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
July 22, 1958. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 80 to the bill (H. R. 11574) 
entitled “An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes,” and concur 
therein. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 17, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the sum named 
in said amendment insert “$100,000.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 20, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of, the matter 
stricken out and inserted by said amendment 
insert: “: Provided, That hereafter, except 
for projects located at Atlanta Ga.; Rock 
Island, Ill; Council Bluffs, Iowa; Kansas 
City, Kans.; Burlington, Iowa; Albuquerque, 
N. Mex.; Sacramento, Calif.; Brunswick, Ga.; 
Sedan, Kans.; Jonesboro, La.; Lake Charles, 
La.; Redwood Falls, Minn.; Biloxi, Miss.; 
Greenville, Miss.; Laurel, Miss.; Omaha, 
Nebr.; Durham, N. H.; Manning, S. C.; Sisse- 
ton, S. Dak.; Kingsport, Tenn.; Gainesville, 
Tex.; McKinney, Tex.; Huntington, W. Va.; 
Green Bay, Wis.; Marshfield, Mo.; Terrell, 
Tex.; Mount Hope, W. Va.; Benton, Ill; 
Burlington, Vt.; St. Marys, Ohio; West Mem- 
phis, Ark.; Newkirk, Okla.; Point Pleasant, 
N. J.; and Denver, Colo., no part of any funds 
in this or any other act shall be used for 
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payment for sites, planning, or construction 
of any buildings by lease-purchase contracts: 
Provided further, That the Administrator of 
General Services may enter into a 10-year 
contract for the project at Sacramento, 
Calif., during the fiscal year 1959, for which 
the annual payment for amortization of 
principal and interest thereon shall not 
exceed $1,250,600.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 58, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the sum named 
in said amendment insert “$1,000,000.” 

That the House insist on its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numberec 1. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, Nos. 17, 20, 
and 58. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carclina. 
Mr. President, I should like to know just 
what those amendments are before I 
agree to them. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Senate amend- 
ment No. 17 deals with the General 
Services Administration. The Senate 
conferees agreed to the General Serv- 
ices Administration operation fund in 
the reduced amount of $100,000. 

Senate amendment No, 20 involves the 
rewriting of the amendment as to cer- 
tain projects in connection with con- 
struction of public buildings under 
lease-purchase contracts. ‘These are 
projects which are under way, or with 
respect to which bids have been ac- 
cepted, or projects involved in the 
change from the present program to 
direct appropriations for the coming 
year, which change was agreed upon as 
a matter of policy. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The item I am interested in is the one 
dealing with the retirement fund. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That will come 
under discussion. That is the next item. 

No, 58 is an amendment which ap- 
propriates a certain amount of money to 
the Bureau of Public Roads in connec- 
tion with the Kitt Optical Observatory. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I note that in the 
House amendments to which the chair- 
man refers, there is no mention of an 
amendment having to do with the bene- 
ficiating of chrome and manganese. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senate pro- 
vided for a $10,500,000 program. ODM 
and General Services estimated that the 
expense of upgrading and beneficiating 
these materials in the stockpile would 
amount to about $21 million. We cut 
that figure in half. The House conferees 
at first would not agree to any amount, 
but finally did agree on a so-called pilot 
program. The report provided for an 
item of $3 million, 

This item of $3 million is provided to 
initiate a pilot program for conversion 
of certain chrome, manganese, and other 
ores now in the defense stockpile. In the 
case of chrome ores, there are so-called 
subspecification ores stockpiled on the 
west coast, and specification ores in the 
East. The committee intends that both 
types of chrome ores be eligible for this 
program and that these ores be converted 
to the highest chrome content, standard 
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ferrochrome, which can be produced 
from each, 

As to manganese, which was generally 
discussed and I believe the General Serv- 
ices Administration understands the 
situation; if not, I can put an explana- 
tion in the Recorp—it was agreed that 
the $3 million was for a pilot program 
for chrome and manganese. Chrome 
and manganese in the stockpile are to 
some extent deteriorating, as they are 
stored outside. If the program goes 
ahead—and we expect it will—it should 
include those two ores. There were 1 
or 2 other ores of a very highly stra- 
tegic nature, but which would not take 
up much of the program. A report will 
be submitted to us in January on whether 
the program is feasible. If it is feasible 
and makes sense—and the Senator from 
Montana and I agree that it does, and 
that it will save money to the Govern- 
ment in the long run—then we will pro- 
ceed with the outlined program of ODM 
and General Services. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it correct to 
state that when the appropriation meas- 
ure originally passed the House, there 
was no money allocated for beneficiating 
or upgrading of chrome and manganese? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). The Senate will 
be in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. When the measure 
reached the Senate, under the leadership 
of the distinguished chairman, the senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MAGNU- 
son] and the distinguished ranking 
minority member, the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] $1042 million was in- 
cluded for that purpose. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As a result of the 
conference held between the two Houses, 
it appears that the House conferees, al- 
though at first in favor of making no al- 
locations for this purpose, after negotia- 
tion and the development of a sense of 
understanding, agreed to allow $3 million 
for a pilot project in the fields of chro- 
mium and manganese. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. My distinguished 
senior colleague from Montana [Mr. 
MorraAy] and I are very much interested 
in having something done to upgrade or 
beneficiate the $9 million Government- 
owned stockpile of maganese in Butte, 
Mont. It is deteriorating quite fast. If 
something is not done along the line of 
upgrading, the Government’s investment 
will be lost. 

What we should like to inquire about 
at this time is whether the manganese 
plant at Butte, with its $9 million stock- 
pile, plus the dependence on it in other 
areas in the Butte-Philipsburg vicinity, 
could be considered as a pilot plant for 
the upgrading or beneficiating of the 
stockpile. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It could under the 
program outlined by the conferees. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So far as the Sen- 
ator from Washington knows—and the 
Senator from Illinois is concerned—the 
Butte, Mont., manganese stockpile would 
be eligible under the $3 million program, 
as it was eligible, as was brought out in 
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the testimony, under the $1012 million 
which was asked for by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
from Illinois agree with that statement? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; it would be. We 
thought at first of writing in some addi- 
tional language to the effect that that 
might be determined by ODM, if they 
thought it was practicable and would 
be efficacious. No such language was 
written into the bill. Therefore, I would 
interpret it as being available under the 
terms of the act for beneficiating. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to thank 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee and the distinguished rank- 
ing minority member on behalf of my 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana and the full Mon- 
tana Congressional delegation. This 
news is encouraging because, added to 
our previous colloquy, it should look en- 
couraging for the beneficiating of the 
manganese stockpile in Butte, Mont. 
We of Montana are indebted for the con- 
sideration and understanding shown. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks a letter which 
I addressed to the Honorable Sinclair 
Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, under 
date of May 24, 1958; a letter to the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MacGnuson] as chairman of the confer- 
ence committee, and to all members of 
the conference committee, under date 
of July 14; a telegram which I received 
from Mr. John H. Cole, of the manga- 
nese plant at Butte, Mont.; and an ex- 
cerpt from the discussion on the floor 
of the Senate of the independent offices 
appropriation bill on June 9, 1958. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 24, 1958. 
The Honorable SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: This will acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of May 20 which 
has just reached my desk and which I have 
read with interest, though, I must admit, 
with disappointment. 

I do not like being persistant in this mat- 
ter, but I would personally appreciate it if 
you would once again take up the matter 
with Mr. Gordon Gray, Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, relative to the pos- 
sibility of beneficlating or upgrading the 
low-grade manganese ore in the stockpile in 
Butte. As I indicated previously, on the 
basis of expert findings, this manganese 
stockpile which has cost the Government 
somewhere in the vicinity of $9 million will 
gradually become valueless if upgrading is 
not done and the investment of the Gov- 
ernment will be lost, 

As you know, we produce 10 percent of 
our total needs of manganese in this coun- 
try and 90 percent of that 10 percent is 
produced in the Butte-Philipsburg area. To 
me it appears that the sensible procedure 
would be to beneficiate this stockpile, re- 
tain its full value for the Government and 
thereby justify its investment. At the same 
time, the unemployment situation in the 
city of Butte, which is the longest and hard- 
est hit city in the United States in relation 
to the recession, would be somewhat allevi- 
ated. It would appear to me that this 
operation can be used to alleviate the un- 
employment situation in Butte and, pending 
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a stabilization of the copper industry, the 
only means which can be of significance at 
this particular time. 

Again, Mr. Secretary, I urge that you re- 
consider this situation, talk it over with 
Mr. Gray and see if something cannot be 
done in behalf of this industry and the 
people who are dependent on it for a liveli- 
hood. I would be most happy to discuss 
this matter with you or Mr. Gray at any 
time and I would be deeply and personally 
appreciative if a course of action could be 
agreed on to upgrade this stockpile in the 
interests of protecting a large Government 
investment and at the same time furnish 
employment to our people who are so badly 
in need of assistance at this time. 

With best personal wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 
JULY 14, 1958. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to you 
as a member of the conferees on the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill to ask you 
to do what you can to include manganese 
with chrome in the $10 million set-aside for 
beneficiating or upgrading purposes. 

I have used up every resource I could think 
of with the White House, the GSA, the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, but to date I have not 
achieved any success whatever. The only 
hope I have left is you and your conferees. 

Butte, Mont., where the domestic manga- 
nese plant is located, is the hardest hit and 
most depressed area in the United States. 
Sixty-three percent of our miners are un- 
employed, and 75 percent of the craftsmen 
in and around the mines are in a similar 
Situation. Between 300 and 400 men are 
dependent upon the manganese plant in 
Butte for a livelihood. At that plant there 
is at the present time approximately $9 mil- 
lion worth of Government-owned stockpiled 
manganese. This stockpile is deteriorating, 
and the only way I can think in which this 
Government-owned stockpile could be pre- 
vented from becoming less valuable or more 
valueless as time goes on is to beneficiate 
or upgrade the stockpile to a reasonable and 
proper level. I am enclosing with this letter 
a communication which I have sent to the 
Honorable Sinclair Weeks which explains in 
more detail just what the situation is. 

I would appreciate it, on behalf of the en- 
tire Montana delegation and myself, if you 
could see your way clear to support my sug- 
gestion, and I call to your attention in that 
respect the colloquy between you, Senator 
DIRKSEN, and myself on this particular mat- 
ter. I assure you I will appreciate anything 
you can do to be of assistance to Montana 
in this matter. 

With best personal wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 
BUTTE, MONT., July 23, 1958. 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thanks for your wire regarding S. 4146 
also greatly pleased with your letter to each 
of the conferees who are considering inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill. Isincerely 
hope that the $1014 million contained in this 
bill for upgrading remains in the bill. The 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which you sent me 
dated June 9 appears to me that you Sen- 
ator DIRKSEN and Senator MAGNUSON covered 
the upgrading of manganese at Butte very 
thoroughly. I liked the clause in the report 
which states that ODM and GSA has to re- 
port back to Appropriations Committee by 
September 1958 what they have accom- 
plished. As you know we have the plant we 
have the ore and if this money stays in ap- 
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propriations bill we should be able to start 
this plant at an early date. Your untiring 
efforts are certainly appreciated by myself 
and everyone in this community. American 
Mining Congress Journal of July, page 68, 
states stockpiling policies revised. Article 
reads both the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion and Senate Appropriations Committee 
have determined that materials in the na- 
tional stockpile should be upgraded where 
feasible, so that they will be available for 
immediate use in an emergency and the Sen- 
ate committee added 1014 million to an ap- 
propriations bill to initiate such a program 
if the House concurs. 
JOHN H, COLE. 


|From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 9, 
1958] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I had known about this 
part of the Independent Offices Appropriation 
bill, but I invite the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that the Montana manganese plant, 
at Butte, Mont., has on hand in the stockpile 
something on the order of a $9 million invest- 
ment by the Government. Unfortunately, 
one of the attributes of manganese is that if 
it remains in the stockpile, exposed to the 
open air, it deteriorates. 

I tried to get Mr. Gordon Gray’s agency, 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, to spend 
the necessary funds to beneficiate this man- 
ganese. So far I have achieved no success. 
Would it be possible, in view of the state- 
ment in the report, for the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, under Mr. Gordon Gray, to be- 
come seriously interested in upgrading or 
beneficiating the domestic stockpile of the 
Montana manganese plant, in Butte, Mont.? 

Mr, Macnuson. Not only would it be pos- 
sible, but, as the Senator from Illinois has 
stated, that is exactly what we intended. 
There are also stockpiles of ferrochrome in 
Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. MaGnuson. There are stockpiles of 
manganese, and other metals. It makes com- 
mon sense to upgrade this material, which we 
own, and put it in a condition in which it 
can be stored almost indefinitely. We shall 
have to do so anyway, if we intend to use the 
material. We should do it at a time when 
plant capacity, manpower, and electric power 
are available. 

The Senator from Montana has stated ex- 
actly what we intended. We started mod- 
estly. We cannot do everything at once, but 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, under Mr, 
Gordon Gray, has stated that, under the 
directive in the law, he could not go further 
than actual stockpiling. I believe Mr. Gray 
will welcome this provision. It makes good 
common sense. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But it does apply to the 
Montana manganese stockpile in Butte, Mont. 
does it not? 

Mr. MaGNnuson, It applies to Montana. 

The first work under the program will 
probably be in connection with ferrochrome, 
because that deteriorates more rapidly. Next 
in order should be manganese, which would 
apply to the Montana situation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to have this 
assurance. I will take the matter up with 
Mr. Gray at the earliest opportunity, to see 
if he will not beneficiate the manganese 
stockpile in Butte, Mont. 

Mr. MaGnuson. It makes good common 
sense. 

Mr. Dirksen. Mr. President, as I recall, 
the President's Cabinet committee made an 
affirmative recommendation with respect to 
the beneficiation of critical and strategic ma- 
terials in the stockpile. As the chairman 
points out, they can be more expeditiously 
used when they are beneficiated; and I be- 
lieve there will be a substantial reduction in 
the storage cost. So, with everyone agreed as 
to what should be done, it was only a ques- 
tion of money. It is our understanding that 
this program will cost, roughly, $21 million. 
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So we have included half the amount in the 
pending bill. If, early next year, it becomes 
necessary to provide more, the agency can 
always submit a supplemental request 
through the Budget Bureau, so that the work 
can be carried to completion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am very 
much pleased with the unanimous action of 
the committee and the Senate in this respect. 
I certainly hope something will be done to 
bring about beneficiation of these ores. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the Senator from Mon- 
tana and the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton] that there is no doubt in 
my mind that the suggested procedure 
will be the wise and common-sense one 
to follow. It means that we will have 
the stockpile of this strategic ore avail- 
able for use in case something happens. 
The time to upgrade it is when the man- 
power is available. That is the situa- 
tion in Butte. I was there within the 
last 3 weeks, and Butte suffers from a 
very serious unemployment condition 
because of the mineral situation there. 
It makes sense to put this ore in good 
order so that it can be stockpiled and 
kept on hand for use. If something 
were to happen, we would have to use 
the manpower and electric power at the 
wrong time. By upgrading the ore, we 
would add to its value. The President 
appointed a Committee on Mineral 
Policy, which made its report in 1956. 
In its report the committee recom- 
mended very strongly that this action 
be taken both with manganese and with 
ferrochrome. The committee was made 
up of experts in the mineral field. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In this respect, the 
Senator from Washington well knows— 
he was in Butte approximately 3 weeks 
ago—that 65 percent of the miners in 
the camp are unemployed, and that 
about 75 percent of the craftsmen work- 
ing in and around the mines are unem- 
ployed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
in full accord with what has been stated 
by my colleague and by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Washington with 
reference to the situation in Butte. We 
have a very serious unemployment con- 
dition there. The program which has 
been described is very important and 
very necessary, and should be carried out. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. First, I should like to 
thank the Senator from Washington for 
the excellent job he has done in steering 
this matter through Congress, with the 
help of the Senator from Illinois and 
other members of the subcommittee. As 
I understand, the Senator from Wash- 
ington feels that if the pilot program 
works, the committee will look forward 
to increasing the appropriations in the 
future. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; I do not be- 
lieve there would be any question about 
it. The program would increase the 
value of the ores. Something was said 
about the transportation costs. How- 
ever, in most cases the stockpiles are 
quite near the so-called plants. That is 
true of the Kentucky area. The Senator 
from Illinois will agree with me when I 
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say that at first we had some misunder- 
standing on this point in the conference 
committee. It was thought that we 
would build some plants. Of course, that 
is not correct. The plants all exist, and 
most of them are idle. This is the time 
to do what is proposed. 

Mr. MORTON. The fact is that at 
Culver City, Ky., there is an enormous 
stockpile of chromium. It is right next 
to a plant which will beneficiate or up- 
grade it. Also, many capable, trained 
workers are located there. The factory 
is there. There is plenty of electricity 
and ample power. 

Every time the wind blows, the dust, 
which is a product of the chrome, dis- 
appears. So there is erosion of the 
stockpile. If the material is upgraded, 
there will be no erosion. 

I commend the Senator from Wash- 
ington. I hope the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the General Services 
Administration will proceed to carry out 
the pilot program which the Senator’s 
committee has made available to it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As the Senator 
from Washington knows, Minnesota has 
deposits of low-grade manganese ore. 
There is a plant in the north central 
portion of my State, which during and 
after World War II was utilized for the 
processing of low-grade ores. It is a 
pilot-plant type of operation. However, 
it has been operated by the industry. 

Would it be within the scope of this 
appropriation, if the ODM so deter- 
mined, to have the beneficiation of low- 
grade manganese ores accomplished 
through such a facility? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If I understand the 
Senator correctly, he refers to the bene- 
ficiating of ores we now process and 
which are lying on the ground some- 
where. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Ores which are not 
properly stored, or are not stored under 
the best conditions. It would not be well 
to dig new ore. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But it would be 
within the purview of what we are try- 
ing to do. I am certain that when we 
consider the increased value of the ores 
and their strategic necessity, the situa- 
tion the Senator mentions would be cov- 
ered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I recall that some- 
time ago we provided for manganese 
storage. In the Senate bill, we were 
able to get one of the storage facilities 
located in Minnesota. I believe that 
provision was eliminated in conference. 
That was 2 years ago. We had some 
Manganese ores mined aboye ground, 
and which were mined out some years 
ago. I believe they are Government 
owned, 

Mr, MAGNUSON. They would have 
to be Government owned in order to 
come under the program, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then they would 
be available, if the Office of Defense 
Mobilization so determined. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I associate myself 
with what has been said about the desir- 
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ability of this program. I think the 
Senator from Washington has per- 
formed a service for our economy in 
what is proposed. I am familiar with it 
because of the work which is being done 
in northern Minnesota through the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Bureau of Mines. 
The ores are lying there. The ores lose 
their value if they are not properly 
stored, but when they are beneficiated 
and upgraded, their value improves and 
their market value is enhanced. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee about amendment No. 43, the one 
which provided $100,000 for farm- 
housing research. I was greatly disap- 
pointed to learn from the report that 
that provision had been deleted. 

I commena the Senator from Wash- 
ington and his subcommittee for hav- 
ing included $100,000 when the bill was 
reported to the Senate. I am greatly 
disappointed, however, that that amount 
was not agreed to in conference. Will 
the Senator give us some light on that 
item? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senate con- 
ferees were disappointed, too. But we 
had great difficulty in getting agreement 
to certain portions of the appropriation 
bill, and this was one item about which 
the House conferees were adamant. 
They were against farm-housing re- 
search, I may say in all fairness to them, 
but they thought the matter should be 
handled by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator may 
remember that that question was raised 
before his subcommittee. But no pro- 
vision was made for this item in the 
Department of Agriculture appropria- 
tion bill. 

I know of no other relatively small 
appropriation, such as this, which would 
do more good. The Federal Govern- 
ment is spending $350 million to help 
cities to eliminate slums. Not a dime is 
provided in the bill to help to eliminate 
slums on the farms. Some of the worst 
slums in the United States are to be 
found in the rural areas, on the farms. 

A year ago, Congress passed a farm 
housing research program, which orig- 
inally provided $300,000 a year for 2 
years. Last year the program got under- 
way with an appropriation of $75,000. 
Therefore, we simply asked for $100,000 
as an appropriation this year, in order to 
carry the program forward. It is going 
forward now under the direction of four 
land-grant colleges in different areas of 
the United States. These are typical re- 
search programs. 

But without the money which was pro- 
vided in the bill—and I see little chance 
of having it provided now in some other 
bill—it will mean that the program which 
has just gotten underway may have to 
come to an end. It was only about a 
month ago that the first contracts were 
signed for the four land-grant colleges to 
do the research. 

I am not saying anything against the 
chairman and the other members of his 
subcommittee because they included the 
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item in the bill. But I desire to have 
the Recorp show that Congress appro- 
priates thousands of dollars each year, 
and I daresay there was a new appro- 
priation this year, for study of how to 
build hogpens, corncribs, and chicken- 
houses, just about everything one can 
think of, but not a dime to learn how to 
build farm housing from materials which 
the farmers themselves can produce, and 
in a way in which they can utilize their 
own labor; the type of farm housing 
which they can afford to build in order 
to replace the slums which can be seen 
in so many of the rural areas of the 
Nation. 

It is regrettable. Some way ought to 
be found by which this program can be 
assisted. I invite the assistance of the 
Senator from Washington, and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dirxsen] with 
whom I have talked several times con- 
cerning the matter, so that some way can 
be found to enable the program which 
has just gotten started to be carried on. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. If it had not been for 
the skillful, aggressive negotiations by 
the distinguished Senator from Washing- 
ton, there would not have been any money 
provided for this purpose in the con- 
ference. The House conferees took a 
very dim view of this appropriation. It 
was only through the aggressive efforts 
of the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington that at least $100,000 for this item 
was retained in the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Ido not understand 
that to be true. Nothing was retained. 
It was due to the assistance of the Sena- 
tor from Washington and the Senator 
from Illinois that $100,000 was included 
in the Senate bill in the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What Iam lament- 
ing now is that there is nothing in the 
bill as it has come back to us from con- 
ference. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What I am asking 
is help, so that somehow, in some way, 
before Congress adjourns, $100,000 may 
be appropriated in order to allow this 
program, which has just gotten started, 
to move ahead. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senate took care 
of it in the Independent Offices appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. The Senate did, 
yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But missionary work 
would have to be done elsewhere than 
on this side of the Capitol, because the 
Senate took care of its responsibility in 
the matter. We failed, I suppose, in 
our effort to persuade and convince the 
other body. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I want the Senator 
from Illinois to understand that I said 
in the very beginning of my remarks 
that I had no complaint to make against 
the Senate subcommittee, because I rec- 
ognize what was done in the Senate. 

What I am asking for is some way in 
which to carry this program forward. 
The chairman of the subcommittee has 
said that the principal reason for the 
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objection on the part of the House con- 
ferees was that the item should be car- 
ried in the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill rather than as a hous- 
ing matter. The Senator from Illinois 
may recall that I have said all along 
that I do not care where the item is 
carried, so long as the funds are pro- 
vided. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I support what 
the Senator from Illinois has said. The 
Senator from Washington worked hard 
to have this item retained in conference. 
But the House conferees were adamant. 
They said a substantial sum—my mem- 
ory is that it was $25,000—=still remained 
from a previous appropriation and had 
not been used for this purpose. There- 
fore, they really wanted to have the 
program proceed with that money. 
They wanted the program to go ahead 
if money could be made available from 
funds already appropriated. That is 
my memory as to why the House was 
so adamant. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. A few min- 
utes ago I said that the contracts for 
the first year’s program were signed only 
several months ago. I do not know just 
what the status is. I should think there 
are adequate funds to carry the program 
during the first part of the year, but 
certainly not for the entire fiscal year. 
The contracted amount was $75,000; 
and the administrative expenses of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency will 
be in addition. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield 
again to me? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Of course, in 
January we shall have another supple- 
mental appropriation bill and another 
independent offices bill; and if the funds 
required are included in one of those 
bills, we will be able to consider the 
matter again at that time. In the mean- 
time we can see how the contract now 
in effect is carried out. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course that is 
something of a commitment—if I may 
call it that—which I have really been 
inviting. 

I realize that the item is out of this 
measure, and that we probably will not 
be able to have it included in the last 
supplemental bill at this session. Of 
course I realize that in January there 
will be additional appropriation bills. I 
wish to be certain that the item will be 
included in one of those bills, so there 
will be continuity of the program and 
the plan. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Washington yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to say that I 
supported this program before. Al- 
though it can be handled in January, 
some of us may not be back here then. 
So I would rather handle it now. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand. 
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Mr. President, when the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] testified before 
the committee, he recognized the fact 
that probably this matter should be 
handled in a supplemental bill, because 
of the time element involved. However, 
we did include the item in the bill as 
passed by the Senate. The trouble was 
that the House administration—as in- 
dicated on page 134 of the side slips— 
took the position shown by the following: 

Senator Macnuson. In the 1958 appropri- 
ation you had $75,000 for farm-housing re- 
search. That is not asked for in this budget? 

Mr. Cote. We did not ask for that to be 
reinstated, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Macnuson. Why? 

Mr. Cote. Well, we feel that farm-housing 
research is primarily the responsibility of 
the Department of Agriculture. They are 
doing many things in farm-housing research, 
and from my point of view, so far as I can 
tell, a very good job. We have technicians, 
we have an understanding of housing, we 
know housing, but our housing has been 
primarily, and almost entirely, nonfarm 
housing. We have never felt we should be 
involved in farm-housing research; there- 
fore, from our point of view, we have not 
asked for it to be reactivated. 

The $75,000 granted last year I hope will 
be, and I think it will be, expended satis- 
factorily; but in the first place, it is a small 
amount, and if such a small amount is to 
be used, it is our judgment that it can be 
used more satisfactorily by the Departnient 
of Agriculture. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield again 
to me, so that I may make a comment 
at this time? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; but, first, let 
me say that we included the item for 
the funds, anyway. However, the House 
conferees simply would not go along 
with us. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that Al Cole is a good friend 
of mine. I served with him in the House 
of Representatives, and I came to know 
him quite well. I respect his feeling that 
he does not want to engage in farm- 
housing research. 

Nevertheless, the Congress has 2 or 3 
times directed him to engage in farm- 
housing research; and only 2 or 3 weeks 
ago the Senate reaffirmed that position 
by extending the farm-housing research 
program for 3 years. So it seems to me 
that certainly there should be some sort 
of cooperation on the part of the execu- 
tive branch; and if the executive branch 
does not want this work handled in the 
Housing Agency, at least it should send 
to the Congress a budget estimate to 
be included in the Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So I hope the Sen- 
ators who are interested in this matter 
will be helpful either in connection with 
the final supplemental bill which may 
come before us or in connection with 
the appropriation bills which will come 
before us early next year. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, no 
one has been more devoted to this cause 
than has the Senator from Alabama. 

I remember that last year, I suggested, 
and got the committee to agree with me, 
placing in the bill an item for research 
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projects in the case of housing for el- 
derly persons. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This time we got 
the same amount included. 

But I believe that we shall have to 
let the Agency proceed with the funds 
it now has. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It still has most 
of the $75,000, because the program is 
just getting under way. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Then we can see 
whether we can resolve the difficulty or 
the difference, as between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 

But it is true—and I have checked in- 
to the matter—that the Agency has 
been directed to do this work. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Yes; it has been 
directed by Congress to do so, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
me? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I to understand 
that the conference report provides for 
an appropriation of approximately $39 
million for acquisition of sites and prep- 
aration of plans for public buildings 
throughout the country? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it true that the 
general list includes, as one of the items, 
a consolidated Federal office building in 
Chicago? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; and it is 
listed in the report on page 9, amend- 
ment No. 15. That is an appropriation 
of “$39,915,000 for sites and expenses of 
public buildings projects as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $38 million as 
proposed by the House. Among the 
projects approved in the sites and plan- 
ning item are the proposed Federal 
buildings and courthouse in Chicago, 
tl.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Washington for his great 
help in connection with this matter. 
Did not he find Representative YATES, of 
Illinois, to be of assistance to him in 
having this particular appropriation 
item retained? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. All Mem- 
bers of the House who have worked on 
the public buildings program were of 
great assistance; and Representative 
Yates did press the point for the long- 
needed project in Chicago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe that in the 
long run this project will save money 
for the Federal Government, because it 
will reduce the rents which otherwise 
would have to be paid for the Federal 
offices, which now are scattered through 
the city. 

I wish to thank the Senator from 
Washington for the very careful atten- 
tion he has given to this subject. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield 
to me? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Washington for yielding. 

In the appropriation bill as passed by 
the Senate, there was included an ap- 
propriation item for public buildings in 
West Virginia at Charleston, Parkers- 
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burg, Ronceverte, and Martinsburg. I 
wonder how those items fared in the 
conference. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House and Sen- 
ate this year made the shift, as a matter 
of policy, from lease-purchase to direct 
appropriations, for these buildings. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And we found that 
some items were rather squeezed, in the 
process of making the shift. 

Some bids had been let, and some 
projects had been started. 

In West Virginia, the one at Charles- 
ton will be under a direct appropriation; 
the one at Huntington will remain under 
lease-purchase. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I so understand. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The one at Mar- 
tinsburg will be under a direct appro- 
priation; the one at Mount Hope will re- 
main under lease-purchase. The ones 
at Parkersburg and Ronceverte will be 
under direct appropriations. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. What about the 
one at Charleston? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The one at 
Charleston is under a direct appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Washington very much, 
indeed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington state the 
situation in regard to the Minnesota 
projects? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In Minnesota, 
those at Bemidji, Brainerd, Minneapolis, 
and—and I see there an item I did not 
notice—one for my old home town. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; Moorhead. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes—and, in addi- 
tion, St. Paul, will be under direct appro- 
priations. 

The only one retained under lease- 
purchase will be Redwood Falls. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the item 
for the post office building there, is it 
not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And in the case of 
Minneapolis, it is for the Federal courts 
building? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; or what we 
call the Federal building. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. Was any 
change made in the appropriation for it? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The item for Min- 
neapolis is in the amount of $5,634,000, 
for construction only; and the item for 
St. Paul is in the amount of $8,063,000, 
also for construction only. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And the Bemidji 
and Brainerd items, as I recall, are for 
combined Federal buildings. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. They are 
listed as post offices; but, as the Senator 
knows, they can be used for any Fed- 
eral purpose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Including the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Post Of- 
fice—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes—for 
purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

I also thank him for the consideration 
given to these items in connection with 
the committee’s work; and I am pleased 
that, inasmuch as his old home town still 
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heralds him as the greatest of all 
Senators, Moorhead, Minn., has been 
properly cared for and its needs have 
been met by its favorite Senator, the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
[Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
must confess that I did not know that 
item was included. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Washington undoubtedly knew it sub- 
consciously, because his heart always 
beat strongly for Moorhead, Minn., I 
am sure. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I probably am a 
little lax, because there is nothing like 
that in the bill for the State of Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Will the Senator 
take a look at what has been authorized 
for the State of Colorado? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have the figures 
before me. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to know 
if Colorado gets any different treatment 
from that accorded the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The public build- 
ing projects outside the District of 
Columbia programed for construction 
after 1959 are contained in a list of pri- 
orities which includes for Denver a di- 
rect appropriation amount of $17,390,000, 
but funds are in this bill for sites and 
planning, to get the project started. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me call atten- 
tion to the wisdom of the Appropriations 
Committee in going back to the concept 
of direct appropriations. I opposed the 
lease-purchase bill because of the large 
cost. My friend from Colorado will get 
some idea of what is involved when I say 
that instead of $17,390,000 of the taxpay- 
ers’ money being spent, under the lease 
purchase arrangement the cost would 
have been $35 million. 

Mr. CARROLL. When I first came to 
this body I had the privilege of being 
assigned to the Public Works Commit- 
tee——_ 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Senator 
talk louder? There is a group policy in- 
volved, and we all agreed to work out 
the policy. I would like to hear what 
is going on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order so the Senator 
may be heard. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In the bill there 
was included by the House a direct ap- 
propriation for Federal buildings outside 
the District of Columbia of $177,155,000. 
It would have amounted to $348,435,000 
to get them under the lease-purchase 
arrangement. On the 14 deferred proj- 
ects outside the District of Columbia, 
direct appropriations will be $291 million, 
whereas the cost would have been $614,- 
927,000 under the lease-purchase ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts that when I first came to this 
body I was assigned to the Public Works 
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Committee. The subcommittee of that 
committee, of which the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAveEz] is the chair- 
man, considered legislation which had 
been enacted previously. It was a re- 
examination of the lease-purchase con- 
cept. Some of us felt that not only was 
it expensive, but that it was not doing 
the job. We thought we ought to go 
back to the concept of direct appropria- 
tions. That has been done. I commend 
the chairman and the committee for 
what they have done. This proves con- 
clusively that in the long run direct 
appropriations will cost the taxpayer 
less money. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There were sub- 
mitted to us four projects for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. One was for removal, 
planning, and site money for Jackson 
Square, which is located near the Court 
of Claims Building, at Lafayette Square. 
Another project for which the commit- 
tee appropriated construction money is 
located in the Southwest area, a general 
office building. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not want to ask 
the Senator any questions about the 
conference report, but I have been 
waiting quite a while to have the Sen- 
ate consider the military defense appro- 
priation bill. I hope the Senator from 
Washington will have his conference re- 
port adopted, so we can talk about $41 
billion, which is a much larger sum than 
that now under consideration. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Many Senators 
are interested in the conference report, 
and I shall move ahead as fast as I-can. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
agree to the amendments of the House 
to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 17, 20, and 58. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, very 
briefly, amendment No. 1, as to which no 
agreement was reached in conference, 
involves the sum of $589 million. In 
times past the Senate has put a con- 
tribution to the civil service retirement 
fund, in its version of the appropriation 
bill. The Senator from New Mexico, the 
Senator from Louisiana, and other Sen- 
ators all have gone through the testi- 
mony regarding that matter. Up until 
about 3 years ago, while we were waiting 
for the so-called Kaplan report, we, in 
effect, reported zero dollars. In the 
meantime, of course, employees con- 
tinued putting their contributions into 
the fund. The House used to disagree 
with the Senate, and the amount pro- 
posed by the Senate never remained in 
the bill. This time, the House having the 
bill first, provided $589 million-plus as 
the Government’s contribution to the 
civil service retirement fund. 

Because of the lack of policy in ap- 
propriating for the Government’s par- 
ticipation in the fund, a deficit has de- 
veloped whether it be as a result of what 
is called bookkeeping or otherwise, of 
something over $18 billion. 

The House was of the opinion that at 
least this year we should make a start, 
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and provided $589 million-plus, repre- 
senting interest on the amount the Gov- 
ernment has not paid into the fund as 
its share, so that at least the Government 
would keep up with the interest. The 
matter has always been one of contro- 
versy between members of the House 
committee and the Senate committee. 

Three years ago I think I was one of 
those who was most insistent that we do 
something like what is now proposed. 
This time the Senate committee felt that 
we should not appropriate $589 million, 
but, in lieu thereof, should ask the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the Budget Bu- 
reau, and the Civil Service Commission 
to submit to us in January a definite 
formula as to what should be provided 
each year in the appropriation in order 
to keep the fund up, or whether there 
should be any appropriation at all. 

Of course, the argument is always 
made, and it has some validity, that it 
is not necessary to appropriate an 
amount as the Government’s share, be- 
cause, so long as the Government is 
solvent, the money is technically and 
theoretically in the fund. The argu- 
ment on the other side of the question 
has been that if the employees have to 
pay the money into the fund, the Gov- 
ernment ought to pay in its share. Of 
course, if the retirement fund were that 
of a private insurance company, the 
company would have been broke or in 
bankruptcy or receivership. 

I can remember the time when this 
question was subject to political dis- 
cussion. I can remember in times past 
when the question was asked, “Where is 
the special fund for retirement? It has 
been spent for boondoggling.” The fund 
has been the subject of political contro- 
versy in the past. However, this time 
the House, on its own initiative, pro- 
vided $589 million-plus, for interest only. 
The majority of the Senate committee 
and of the Senate conferees stated we 
would adhere to our position. The 
House Members have considered their 
amendment on two occasions. As will 
be seen from page 5476 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, when the bill was passed 
the Representative from New York [Mr. 
Taser], offered an amendment to strike 
the amount which was rejected on a divi- 
sion. That was by a vote of 47 to 128. 

Following that, Mr. HYDE offered an 
amendment to strike the proviso in the 
bill to the effect that no retirement ben- 
efits should be increased until money 
was appropriated therefor, and that was 
rejected on a division vote, 83 to 52. 
Then after the conference the House in- 
sisted on the amount and the language. 
That puts us in the position where, in 
order to have a bill, I am going to move 
that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment No. 1, which strikes:out the $589 
million-plus and the accompanying lan- 
guage. I know that my distinguished 
colleagues on the other side have some- 
thing to say about this motion at this 
time, so I will yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN and Mr. JOHNSTON 
of South Carolina addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the motion of 
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the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
seen a great deal of legislative language 
in appropriations bills in my time, but 
I have never seen anything quite so all- 
inclusive as this. I think the Senate 
ought to know what the implication of 
the language really is. The language 
has been very skillfully drawn. I pay 
tribute to the one who exercised his 
draftmanship on the other side of the 
Capitol. 

I will say that the amendment with 
which we are dealing now is a divisible, 
twofold amendment. First, it contains 
money; namely, $589 million which was 
not carried in the Senate bill, not asked 
for by the President, and not asked for 
by the Bureau of the Budget. The 
House wrote that in. 

Secondly, the amendment contains 
language. 

First, I shall deal with the language 
very briefly. I want to make it clear 
that under the language there is a pro- 
vision that none of the funds in the act, 
meaning the appropriation bill, and 
none of the funds in the civil service re- 
tirement fund, meaning all the $714 bil- 
lion in the fund today, and none of the 
funds which might accrue hereafter, 
meaning this would become permanent 
legislation rather than temporary legis- 
lation, can be used—and this is the 
gimmick, of course—for any annuity in- 
crease for anybody who comes within 
the purview of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, or for any new benefit based 
upon that act. 

To show what the implications of the 
language are, had the language been on 
the statute books when the Retirement 
Act went on the books last year or the 
year before, there would have been a 
mandate upon Congress to provide for 
nearly $5 billion before payment of any 
annuities. That is what the language 
means. 

But there is a savings clause. It is 
said, “Of course you can pay new an- 
nuities or old annuities, or you can in- 
crease benefits, provided you make an 
appropriation in an amount sufficient so 
that there will be no increase in the un- 
funded liability of the fund.” 

That is very fancy language, Mr. 
President, but it means that every dollar 
of interest and every dollar we owe year 
by year must be appropriated, no mat- 
ter what the state of the budget is, be- 
fore we can increase an annuity for the 
thousands of civil service employees who 
have retired and who are enjoying re- 
tirement annuities. 

If ever I saw an amendment which 
tied the hands of Congress, this is it. 
If ever I saw an amendment which stul- 
tified the Congress, this amendment is it. 

That is not all. This is legislation on 
an appropriation bill just as pure and 
unrefined as any I have ever seen in my 
life. 

I have an idea the proponents were 
willing to relent on the amendment. 
Had we tried to write the language in 
on the Senate side we would have had 
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to submit the proposal to the Senate and 
get a two-thirds vote in order to do so. 
But the language went in on the House 
side. When the language comes over 
from the House, there is no chance to 
make a point of order against it. Had 
the language been proposed in the Sen- 
ate, any Member of the Senate could 
stand up on the floor of the Senate, 
make a point of order, and have the 
language deleted. 

However, we are considering an 
amendment which is pure legislation 
from every standpoint, and so restric- 
tive that Mr. Keating, a representative 
of the postal workers, appeared to ex- 
press their complete objection to this 
kind of language in an appropriation 
bill. The postal workers know what the 
language will do. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield with respect to 
the language? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What the lan- 
guage means in substance is that the 
present fund of $18 billion and the ap- 
propriations made from year to year, 
cannot be used for any increase in any 
civil-service retirement fund which 
would come under the act without suffi- 
cient money being specially appropri- 
ated to take care of such increase; is 
that correct? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is quite 
correct. 

To translate that into actuality, let us 
suppose there is an increase in the cost 
of living which throws a burden upon 
those who are retired today. Through 
their spokesmen those persons may come 
to both Houses of Congress to say, “We 
would like to have a little increase in 
annuity.” But unless we make provision 
for an appropriation for every dime owed 
to the fund, so that the funded liability 
would not be increased, we could not, 
under this language, entertain any pro- 
vision to increase the annuities of those 
who are on the retired list. 

It is no wonder those employees are 
opposed to the language. That is one 
reason I am opposed to the language, 
also, but I am opposed for another rea- 
son. 

The sum of $589 million has been writ- 
ten into the bill. That $589 million is so 
calculated as to represent in a sense the 
difference between all amounts carried 
in various appropriation bills as the 
Federal Government's contribution to 
the civil-service retirement fund and 
what we would normally owe, including 
the interest. There have been some 
minor items which were picked up, but 
when they were all put together they 
added up to $589 million. 

Mr. President, I will tell the Senate 
why I am opposed to this motion. In the 
first place, there was no request for this 
action. As was pointed out in the con- 
ference, the law says the Civil Service 
Commission shall make a request to the 
Bureau of the Budget. That is absolutely 
true, but that is no mandate to Congress; 
that is no mandate to the Bureau of the 
Budget; and that is no mandate to the 
President to request the money. That is 
a ministerial function which the Civil 
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Service Commission is compelled to per- 
form. The Commission must go to the 
Bureau of the Budget and say, “We make 
this request,” so that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can undertake its full share of 
the responsibility and reliability under 
the act of 1922 and the amendments 
which have been incorporated in the act. 

The President has not asked that such 
be done, and the Bureau of the Budget 
has not asked for it. 

The retirement fund, Mr. President, 
has never been funded. I think the Mem- 
bers would like to know that in the period 
from 1921 to 1928 the actuaries had rec- 
ommended there be paid into the fund 
$168 million. Nothing was ever paid 
into the fund in that period of time. 

In the years from 1931 to 1937 less than 
one-half of the amount recommended by 
the actuaries was paid in under appro- 
priations by Congress. x 

In 1944 the actuaries recommended 
that $413 million be appropriated. Con- 
gress appropriated only $175 milion, 
roughly a little less than half. 

From 1945 until 1953 I think the most 
which was appropriated was $355 million 
and the low amount appropriated was 
$246 million. These sums were far less 
than the recommendations. 

In 1954 it was recommended that we 
pay in $663 million. How much did we 
appropriate? Did we appropriate $663 
million? Indeed not. We appropriated 
only $30 million. 

In 1955 it was recommended that we 
pay in $691 million. Did we pay in $691 
million? Indeed we did not. We put 
in the fund, by appropriation, $33 mil- 
lion, an infinitesimal fraction of the 
whole amount. 

All this adds up to what? In my 
judgment it was never intended that this 
fund be actuarially fully funded. No 
other retirement fund in the Gov- 
ernment is. Even though there are no 
contributions in the military, there is a 
deficit of $18 billion in the military 
pension fund. It is not funded, None 
of them are. This fund is, in fact, in 
as good shape as any of the other re- 
tirement funds we have, if not in better 
shape. 

I point out that when we passed the 
last retirement bill, as an amendment to 
the basic Civil Service Act, when Mr. 
Young was still chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, had this amend- 
ment been on the books the Civil Service 
Commission would have had to come to 
us and say, “We must have $4,900,000,000 
by direct appropriation in order to com- 
ply with a legislative provision carried 
in an appropriation bill.” 

Speaking for myself, and meaning no 
affront to the House or to its integrity 
or judgment, I simply say that I have 
never seen such a legislative provision 
such as this in an appropriation bill. 

For the reason stated, I believe that 
the motion made by my distinguished 
chairman, the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr, Macnuson], ought to be voted 
down. I cannot speak for him. I know 
what is in his heart and in his mind, 
and I subscribe to it. We think we ought 
to wait until next year, that we ought 
to bring the Budget Bureau represent- 
atives before us, that we should bring 
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the Civil Service Commission represent- 
atives before us, and bring before us the 
special committee which was established 
for that purpose. We ought to go into 
the entire subject matter thoroughly 
before we take further action, because 
I think that is the wise and prudent 
course. 

Mr. President, $589 million is not hay. 
This provision would become effective in 
the fiscal year 1959. Where are we to 
get the money? Already we have pre- 
liminary estimates that the Federal defi- 
cit will be eleven thousand million dol- 
lars. I say “thousand million” instead 
of “billion” because it sounds bigger, and 
because it scares me more than the other 
way of expressing it. When I was a little 
boy and was good all during the week, my 
mother would give me a penny on Sun- 
day, and to show her arch-frugality, she 
would say, “My son, don’t spend it all 
in one place.” So a country boy is 
frightened by these figures. So I say 
“eleven thousand million dollars” will 
be the deficit, according to all present 
reports, 

All we do here is add to the deficit. 
Where do Senators think the Treasury 
is going to get the $589 million? It must 
borrow it. It goes into the market and 
sells bonds and borrows the $589 million 
to put in the retirement fund, and the 
Civil Service Retirement Fund earns in- 
terest on it. That is a rather singular 
proceeding. 

Why put it in? Is it because there is 
fear? There is $7,500,000,000 in the 
fund. The testimony is that by 1974 the 
fund will be in excess of fourteen thou- 
sand million dollars, and then it may 
go downhill. 

But I advise my senatorial colleagues 
that the full faith and credit of the 
Government of the United States is be- 
hind that fund. If there is any danger 
about that, we might as well develop 
some apprehensions about military re- 
tirement, railroad retirement, and every 
other form of retirement of which I have 
any knowledge, in the entire Federal 
structure. 

So I hope this motion will be rejected. 
I am confident that my distinguished 
chairman will be only too glad to take 
another good look at this subject in 
January. I want to sit at his right hand 
and take a look with him when the 
time comes. This provision is thor- 
oughly objectionable, because it stultifies 
the Congress. It ties our hands so far 
as increases in benefits are concerned, 
because they would be contingent upon 
an appropriation to make this fund 
funded to the point where there would 
be no increase in the liability. 

Finally, it is an unwarranted and un- 
justifiable burden upon the budget. 
Every Member of this body knows that 
this money will have to be borrowed, 
which will only add to the staggering 
deficit which will be reported when we 
come to the end of the fiscal year on 
June 30 next year. That ought to be 
ative enough to reject the pending mo- 

on. 

I add one further point. I wish to be 
careful not to transgress the rule; but 
my understanding is that when this 
question went back to the House of Rep- 
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resentatives there was no record vote 
on this item to express the further dis- 
agreement of the House. I hope, there- 
fcre, that by a resounding record vote 
this item can be sent back. I am quite 
confident that the Senate position will 
ultimately be maintained. 

Mr, President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to commend the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] for 
his stand on this particular question. I 
think the House has started on a course 
in the right direction. I think the Sen- 
ate should recede from its amendment. 

The reason I make that statement is 
that I find, in looking at the retirement 
report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1957, the following figures for the vari- 
ous years: 

From 1921 to 1928, the employees paid 
in $142,729,500. The Government did 
not match that sum at all. Neither did 
it have funds in the retirement fund on 
which to pay interest. If it had been in 
the fund, the Government would have 
used it. It would have placed in the 
fund about 114 times the amount I have 
mentioned. 

In 1929 the Government did not fully 
match the amount paid in by the em- 
ployees. In 1930, it did not fully match 
it. In 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1935 the 
Government did not match the amount 
paid in by the employees. 

However, it will be found that in 1936 
the Government more than matched it. 
That was done in an effort to make up 
for what it had failed to do in years 
past. 

In 1937 it did likewise. In 1938 it put 
into the fund twice the amount paid in 
by the employees, in an effort to make 
up for the back periods. 

The same thing happened in 1939. 
The Government put into the fund more 
than double the amount paid in by the 
employees. In 1940 it more than 
doubled the amount paid in by the em- 
ployees. It was doing what it is sought 
to do by this amendment at the pres- 
ent time. There was an effort to make 
up for the back years. So it is nothing 
new for the Congress to go back and pay 
up for the years during which it failed 
to pay into the fund. 

Let us look at more recent years. In 
1954 the employees paid in $425 million, 
and the Government paid only $35 mil- 
lion, or less than one-tenth. In 1955, 
$440 million was paid in by the em- 
ployees, and the Government paid $33 
million, about 7 or 8 percent of what the 
employees had paid in. At the present 
time the Government is trying to go back 
and, in a small way, pay into the fund 
what it should have paid in in years 
gone by. The longer we put it off, the 
more difficult it will be for Congress to 
try to make up what the Government 
should have paid in in years gone by. 

The employees’ deduction has totaled 
$6,200,000,000. The Government con- 
tribution totals $4,200,000,000. We must 
bear in mind that if the Government had 
paid in during those years in the past, 
it would have been paying interest on 
that money, because the fund lends 
money to the Government at actual cost 
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for whatever purpose the Government 
borrows the money. The Government 
does not pay any interest. Is that right? 
I do not believe it is, and I am here to- 
day to back up the chairman in his posi- 
tion, because his position is right. The 
longer we put it off the harder it will be 
to try to match the funds which ought 
to have been matched already. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is only trying 
to keep the fund solvent. Is that right? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. Everytime we come 
forward with a retirement bill we hear 
the argument made: “Oh, this is not sol- 
vent.” Thisis one thing which will make 
it insolvent, and we will do our duty to 
the fund. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the 
Record at this point, a statement pre- 
pared by the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Bureau of Departmental 
Operations, Retirement Division, show- 
ing the status of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Fund as of June 30, 1957. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
BUREAU OF DEPARTMENTAL OPERATIONS 
Retirement Division 
Simplified statement- of the Civil Service 
Retirement Fund as of June 30, 1957 


Since the fund began Aug. 1, 1920— 
Employee deductions have totaled... $6, 200, 000, 000 
Government contributions have to- 
taled 
The fund has earned in interest- 


4, 200, 000. 000 
2, 400, 000, 000 


12, 800, 000, 000 


Total income has been_-_-.--...--- 


Benefit payments have totaled___. 5, 300, 000, 000 

The fund now has a balance of- 7, 500, 000, 000 

But liabilities total__....... aviscect= 25, 500, 000, 000 

Thus there is a deficiency of_,-...-.. _ 18,000, 000, 000 
The liabilities include amounts— 

To the individual credit of prezens 

employees... -..--. of 4, 500, 000, 000 
To pay future benefits to pr sent an- 

a A cc. - 5,000,000, 000 
These two items total. ......---..... 9, 500,000, 000 
Which exeeeds the fund balance 

of $7,500,000,000 by_....--....--..-- 2, 000, 000, 000 
The additional amount needed to pay 

future annuities for service already 

performed by present employees is. 16, 000, 000, 000 


Which adds to a total deficiency of.. 18, 000, 000, 000 
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Simplified statement of the Civil Service 
Retirement Fund as of June 30, 1957— 
Continued 

Present annuitants— 

Have contributed to the fund, includ- 


ing interest. a a $750, 000, 000 


Have already received in benefits.... 2,000, 000, 0 000 
Will receive In future benefits. _..... 5, 000, 000, 000 


Thus, will receive in total benefits 
about 10 times their own contribu- 
tions, or... ....-....----.-.-... 7,000,000, 000 


For the fiseal year 1958— 


Normal cost is.. wsencecee 1,347, 975,000 
Interest on the deficiency ig. Niaga , 652, 000 
‘Total cost is..__.- TIAA ECS Ber ann ae 
Employees will contribute... z.. 9, 025, 000 
Leaving Government cost of.....-... TEE 238, 602, 000 
Agency contributions will be.. 624, 063, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 cost not met by em- 
ployee deductions and agency con- 
tributions will be__-.. IEN sienes. 614, 539, 000 
-Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 


Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point table C-1—Operating re- 
ceipts and disbursements and balance in 
the retirement fund for the fiscal years 
1921 to 1957. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Taste C-1.—Operating receipis and disbursements and balance in the retirement fund for the fiscal years 1921 to 1957 


Receipts 
Fiscal year Salary 

onded deductions, 

June 30 voluntary | Government | Interest on 
contributions} appropria- | investments 
and service tions 
credit pasy- 

ments 
aoa 1928... |$142,720,500.09) -_..__. 


28, 122, 943. 18 
29, 048, 108, 


$19, 
20, 300 000. w 


4, 440, 797. 16 
5, 899, 257. 42 


7, 332, 320, 46 


65 


20, 44; 191. 
-| 31, S89, 697. 
-$ 30, 493, 792. 
28, 703, 458. 
30, 089, 204. 


32, 405, 114. 23 


69| 21, 000, 000.00; 
21, 000, 000, 00 
21, 000, 000. 00 
21, 000, 000. 00 
21, 000, 000. 00 


40, 150, 000, 00 
46, 200, 000. 00) 
73, 234, 760. 00 
75, 086, 760. 00 
87, 171, 760. 00) 2 
. 43) 91, 559, 110.00 
. 68101, 761, 202. 00 
5. 3h 106, 137, 575. 00 


a 149, ge 
7 304, 308, 880. 


, 23) 307, 117, 455, 27 
. 771312, 776, 021. 3 
. 57/325, 304, 154. 19/214, 609, 442.91 
. 73] 35, 303, 239. 17/225, 654, O18, 14 
6 33, 678, 729. 94) 234, 377, 235, 52 


188, 130, 280. 70 


riers 878. 


1950.._......|570, 816, 475. 90/237, 252, 793. 82) 211, 829, 113, 37/1,019 898,383, 09) 366, 320, 273, 08 
|640, 522, 470. 98/530, 632, 662. 91/220, 793, 978. 72) 1,391,049, 112. 61 425, 645, 499. 87 


a yt O4AT meetin iae dais 22, 197, 566. aeea .26|—109, 988, 5215 


1957. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
hope the Senate will see fit to do its duty 
this year and in the future years like- 
wise do its duty. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
rise to oppose, regretfully, my subcom- 
mittee chairman, the Senator from 
Washington, on this subject. On all 
other parts of the bill we have worked 
together, and worked out what we hope 
are reasonable compromises. On this 


-|$13, 211, 143, 86) $155, 940, 643. 95) $51, saa 83! 


Disbursements 


Payments Payments | Payments of 
Total receipts | to retired to survivor | refunds and 
employees annuitants | death claims 


Translers 
from (+) to Balance in 
(—) other fmd June 30 
Adjust- Total dis- retirement 
ments bursements systems 


$21, 966, 057. 44 
4, 067, 428, 54 
5; 049, 107, 36 


Pate Ltd 


52, 519, 740. 34 12, 059. 88 
55, 447, 366. 07 13, 107, 731. 55 


58, 276, 512. 15 19, 859, 891. 09) 
61, 478; 510. 55 

61, 246, 090. 74| 3 
60, 221, $17.47] 3 
61, 012, 095. 68) 46, 970, 622, 68 


50, 243, 146, 50 


59, 252, 240. 81 
62, 736, 210. 79) 
65, 181, 672. 41 


—— 
Am 


370, 075, 60, 468, 387. 67) -..-... 68, 
498, 168, 754. 43) 74, 207, 149, 21|... 954, 
552, 487, 052. 67| 80, 257, 778. 58|. 293, 
610, 188, 089. 91| 88, 995, 694. 431. 


571, 582, 580. 46/101, 264, 807. 24|- 
587, 490, 156, 92/114, 517,734. 93 
673, 979, 570. 28| 146, 704, 613. 65 $2, 609, 943. 10; 
803,332, 245. 14/164, 430, 000. 29 5, TIT, 921. 51 


846, 551, 467, 56/185, 421, 904, 44] 10, 897, 606, 71 
915, 688, 752, 83 203, 625, DIB. 34) 16, 079, 506, 08 
959, 048, 051. 07 246, 711,418. 29) 23, 472, 466,16) 9 
685, 957, 288. 04) 281, 565. 67) 20, 445, 478. 97) 

708, 340, 843. 92/310, 280, 639, 20| 34, 858, 748, 06) 82, 


44, 034, 630, 84 


matter the House would not yield on a 
voice vote, according to the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. In the Senate we 
have agreed to take a yea and nay vote 
on the question. 

I hope the Senate will stand up for the 
position it has taken, which I believe is 
eminently sound, and oppose the motion 
to recede. We will then, of course, have 
= a further conference on the sub- 

ect. 


94, 082, 162.08) -.....--.--. 
58, 021, 114. 70/109, 522, 080. 40|- 
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I take my position for several reasons. 
First, let me read what I understand to 
be the law on the subject, which is the 
law of 1956. It states: 

The Commission shall submit estimates of 
the appropriations necessary to finance the 
fund on a normal cost plus interest basis and 
to continue this act in full force and effect. 


That is the responsibility of the Civil 
Kerig Commission to the Budget Di- 
rector. 
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The Budget and Accounting Act, sec- 
tion 201 (a), provides that— 


The budget shall set forth in such form 
and detall as the President may determine— 


In subsection (5) it is provided that the 
budget state— 
estimated expenditures and proposed appro- 
priations necessary in his judgment for the 
support of the Government for the ensuing 
fiscal year, 


In this instance, neither the Budget 
Bureau nor the President recommended 
the amount which has been included by 
the House, and which we are now dis- 
cussing. At the present time, in fiscal 
year 1958, there has been recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget almost $625 
million. In fiscal year 1957 there was 
appropriated by Congress over $530 mil- 
lion, The employee contributions to the 
fund amounted to over $640 million. 
Payments from the fund amounted to 
over $588 million. In fiscal year 1957 
the fund increased by over $803 million. 
What the House amendment would do 
would be to pay interest on the deficiency 
in the amount of $539,652,000. 

The Senator from Illinois has pointed 
out that in the last fiscal year we had a 
deficit of $2,800,000,000. There is an 
estimated deficit for this fiscal year of 
almost $10 billion. The amount in the 
House provision which is under discus- 
sion involves one-half of a billion dollars, 
or approximately 5 percent of what the 
deficit may be this year. 

Personally I feel that so long as the 
Government is sound financially, we can 
pay the annuities out of the fund year 
by year without worry. If our Govern- 
ment becomes unsound financially, then 
the annuities and the bonds we issue will 
be worth nothing anyway. If the Gov- 
ernment stays solvent and the fund is 
increased by Government contributions 
and employee contributions, we will have 
a sufficiently sound fund. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I was going to make 
a comment if the Senator would permit 
me to do so. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I, too, should like 
to make a comment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wonder 
whether the Senators would permit me 
to let me make another brief statement. 
Then I shall be happy to yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Certainly. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I shall defer like- 


wise. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
address some brief remarks to the pro- 
vision we must consider. The provision 
in substance is that no part of the appro- 
priation and no part of the money now 
or hereafter contained in the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement and Disability Fund shall 
be paid toward increasing any annuity, 
unless there is sufficient additional 
money paid into the fund to prevent an 
immediate increase in the unfunded ac- 
crued liability of the fund. 

That means, in substance, that no in- 
creased annuities can be paid in the fu- 
ture unless sufficient moneys are appro- 
priated, not only to pay the annuities, 
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but also to pay the increase in the an- 
nuities, and to pay the interest on the 
unpaid balance of the Government fund. 

I yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that Congress has passed 
this law? Ido not agree with the word- 
ing of the amendment, but the next Con- 
gress can change the law and do as they 
see fit with regard to the matter. Con- 
gress can change the law as easily as it 
passed it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Certainly the 
law can be changed at another session 
of Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I am not worrying too much about the 
language. I am worrying about the 
Government not paying its pro rata 
share into the fund in accordance with 
the agreement. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Govern- 
ment is providing enough now to pay 
the annuities which will have to be paid 
from the fund in the current year to 
match the contributions of the em- 
ployees. If it is intended that the Goy- 
ernment operate an insurance fund ac- 
tuarially, there is a deficit. That deficit 
will be difficult to overcome. But my 
answer to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, who is my friend, is that if the 
Government remains sound, we have no 
need for worry. If the Government be- 
comes unsound, no matter how large the 
fund may be, it will not make any dif- 
ference, because there will be no annui- 
ties paid. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
According to that argument, I suppose 
it would not be necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to match any amount at pres- 
ent and for several years to come. Be- 
ing the chairman of the committee and 
having held hearings on this particular 
matter, I know that the retirement fund 
contains $7,500,000,000. But that does not 
mean that the Government does not 
have the obligation to carry out its part 
of the agreement. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not agree 
that the Government has not carried out 
its part of the agreement, for two rea- 
sons: First, it is the responsibility of the 
President, under the budget law, to sub- 
mit the amount which he wants. Sec- 
ond, there is enough money to pay the 
present annuities of employees. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I do 
not like the language of this particular 
provision. There is no question that the 
amount of money necessary can be raised 
now or at some other time. I am one 
who thinks the fund is sound and strong 
enough to take care of the situation. 

But I remind the Senate that about 2 
weeks ago we passed a bill providing an 
increase in benefits for retired Federal 
workers, If this language had been in 
the law, the Senate could not have passed 
a bill increasing retirement benefits 
without increasing the payments to the 
fund. I do not want the Senate to be 
placed in a position where in future years 
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it might want to increase benefits but 
would be unable to do so. 

Within a few days, possibly, the House 
will be considering an increase in social 
security benefits. If this kind of lan- 
guage were in the social security law, 
there could be no increase unless we 
voted funds to provide for the increase. 

I think the House provision should not 
be approved. I should dislike to see the 
Senate agree to such a provision. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will reject the motion of 
the Senator from Washington, and that 
the Senate will stand by its position and 
take the matter into further conference. 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION APPROPRIATION 

AMENDMENT NO, 57 

Mr. President, on another subject, I 
call the attention of the Senator from 
Washington to a matter on which I think 
we are in accord. I should like to make 
a very brief statement on it in connection 
with the report. 

In the statement of the House mana- 
gers on the conference report on the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill, H. R. 
11574, which is before us, the following 
statement appears at page 12 relating to 
amendment No. 57 to the National Sci- 
ence Foundation appropriation: 

Funds for support of research reactors 
should be provided by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


This statement appears as a part of a 
purported explanation of the action of 
the conferees in agreeing to report an 
appropriation for salaries and expenses 
of the Foundation in the amount of $130 
million instead of $115 million as pro- 
posed by the House and $140 million as 
proposed by the Senate. 

As one of the Senate conferees on this 
bill, I feel that I should say that it was 
not my understanding that the conferees 
rejected specifically provision for funds 
which had been requested by the Foun- 
dation for support of nuclear reactors at 
universities used for basic research pur- 
poses. In my opinion this language in 
the report should not be construed as 
precluding the National Science Founda- 
tion from using part of its general ex- 
pense appropriation for support of such 
reactors. However, I understand there 
is serious question as to whether, in view 
of the fact that the National Science 
Foundation’s proposed budget of $140 
million for salaries and expenses will 
have been cut by Congress to $130 mil- 
lion if this bill is passed, the Foundation 
will be able to apply $2 million for this 
purpose. 

The National Science Foundation has 
included in its program for some time 
the support of nuclear reactors for basic 
research purposes. The AEC’s program 
at universities has not included such sup- 
port, as its program has been limited to 
nuclear reactors for training purposes. 
The division of responsibility for nuclear 
reactor support at universities which I 
have described has been based on an op- 
erating understanding between the two 
agencies. 

While I understand that both agencies 
would prefer to continue this division of 
responsibility, I am advised that they are 
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both willing for this year to have funds 
appropriated to Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for transfer to the National Science 
Foundation in support of nuclear reac- 
tors at universities for basic research 
purposes. In this way, the important 
basic research program using nuclear 
reactors which the National Science 
Foundation has been supporting will be 
continued. 

The language in the report should cer- 
tainly not, in my judgment, be construed 
as precluding National Science Founda- 
tion from seeking funds for itself in 
future appropriation bills so that it can 
resume its full responsibility for the 
university reactor basic research pro- 
gram. 

I simply say that I hope the National 
Science Foundation will be able to find 
the money in the $130 million appropri- 
ation, and that the statement of the 
House conferees does not mean that the 
National Science Foundation cannot use 
its funds to support university reactors 
for basic research. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
letter to me, signed by John A. McCone, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, which refers to the testimony 
of Dr. Libby, a member of the Commis- 
sion, on April 5, 1957, which corroborates 
in part the statement I have just made. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1958. 
The Honorable LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR SALTONSTALL: With refer- 
ence to your inquiry regarding an agreement 
between the National Science Foundation 
and the Atomic Energy Commission with 
respect to the financing of research reactors 
for colleges and universities, my staff advises 
me that there is no formal written agree- 
ment between the two agencies on this sub- 
ject. However, there have been several ver- 
bal conversations between Dr. Libby and 
Dr. Alan Waterman, and Dr. Libby prepared 
a statement for the hearings before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee on the 
budget request for the National Science 
Foundation, Friday, April 5, 1957, which out- 
lines his understanding of the arrangement, 
I quote from his statement below: 

“For example, one of the activities for 
which Dr. Waterman is requesting funds is 
to provide a limited number of research 
reactors to colleges and universities for basic 
and fundamental research requiring neu- 
trons and radiation. I believe that the 
NSF program is necessary to supplement the 
Commission's existing program of providing 
educational reactors to accredited colleges 
of engineering. The NSF program will pro- 
vide research reactors which, in our present 
state of scientific development, have become 
a vital piece of research equipment. If, be- 
cause of a lack of funds, it would not be 
possible for the NSF to make research re- 
actors available to our colleges and universi- 
ties, it will be to the detriment of all re- 
search.” 

I trust that this will be helpful to you in 
considering the conference report No. 2237 
on the Independent Offices appropriation 
bill, 1959 (to accompany H. R. 11574), page 
12, amendment No. 57. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. McCone, 
Chairman. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I call this to the 
attention of the chairman because I am 
confident he agrees with me on this sub- 
ject. I hope he will support the state- 
ment, 

I may also say that I have asked Dr. 
Waterman, Director of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, to come before the 
supplemental appropriation hearings 
this week to clear up any misunderstand- 
ing on the subject. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Massachusetts is correct. In the case of 
a bill of so complicated a nature, con- 
taining so many items, it was not my 
understanding that we agreed to all 
which was put in the House report on this 
particular subject. 

I am further advised that last year, 
when the question of providing reactors 
to universities was considered by the 
Bureau of the Budget, a line of division 
was arrived at under which the Atomic 
Energy Commission would support train- 
ing reactors and that research reactors 
would be supported by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation on a cooperative basis, 

Training reactors are of low power and 
of simple construction, from which stu- 
dents can learn the fundamentals of op- 
eration, but they cannot be used for ex- 
tensive research. Reactors for basic re- 
search must be of higher power, of varied 
types, and of more complicated con- 
struction. 

The Atomic Energy Commission: has 
never gone into the business of furnish- 
ing reactors to schools and colleges for 
general research, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts points out, and has no 
money in its budget for the purpose of 
such equipment grants. 

Funds for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion are now being considered in the 
supplemental appropriation bill for 1959, 
and perhaps this $2 million could be 
added to their appropriations for the 
purpose of working out these grants with 
the National Science Foundation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I certainly hope 
so, but in any event it should be clear 
that the National Science Foundation 
may properly use funds for this purpose 
from money to be appropriated in the 
bill before the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum, 
that upon the obtaining of a quorum or 
the withdrawing of the request, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts be allowed 5 
minutes and the Senator from Wash- 
ington 5 minutes, and that the Senate 
then proceed to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am working in the face of a dead- 
line; an important meeting is scheduled. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very well; I am 
perfectly willing to wait. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota. 
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Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me inquire whether the Senator 
from Massachusetts or the Senator from 
Washington desires to proceed first to 
use the time available under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presi- 
dent——_ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for order in the Chamber. It 
is important that all Members hear the 
statements which will be made by the 
two distinguished Members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, because, im- 
mediately following their statements, an 
important vote will be taken. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Washington [Mr, Mac- 
NusoNn| has moved that the Senate re- 
cede from its position of insisting on the 
elimination of the item of $589 million 
which was included in the bill by the 
House of Representatives, in connec- 
tion with the Civil Service Retirement 
Fund. 

The law states that the President shall 
submit a budget, under his direction, to 
the Congress, The President did not in- 
clude this amount in his budget 
message. 

The Government in the last fiscal 
year had a deficit of $2,800 million. 
This year the deficit will be upwards of 
$10 billion. 

The $589 million called for by this item 
can be obtained only by having the 
Treasury borrow the money from the 
public, and then put the money into the 
Retirement Fund. 

The funds paid by the various Gov- 
ernment agencies into the Treasury are 
sufficient to take care of the amounts 
required to be paid in connection with 
their retirement funds. 

Therefore, I hope the motion of the 
Senator from Washington will be de- 
feated, and that there will be a further 
conference with the House on this item. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] the remain- 
der of the time available to me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
about to ask a question of the dis- 
tinguished Senator; but, instead, after 
I propound the question, I shall answer 
it myself. [Laughter.] 

This money was not requested by the 
Budget Bureau. The President did not 
request it. It amounts to $589 million, 
as the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has just stated. 

This item, if included, would require 
the Treasury to go into the open market 
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in the fiscal year 1959, borrow the money, 
pay interest on it, thus add to the al- 
ready swollen deficit, and then put the 
money into the Civil Service Retirement 
Fund. 

Not only is that objectionable; but the 
language used in the provision is even 
more objectionable. Representatives of 
the workers who have a particular in- 
terest in the fund came before the com- 
mittee, knowing of provision affecting the 
retirement fund and realizing that an- 
nuities could not be increased unless first 
the necessary funds were appropriated, 
so that the funded liability under the Re- 
tirement Act would not be added to. We 
have never done that before. 

Today, I have already pointed out 
that in the first 5 or 6 years, or perhaps 
for a longer period than that, there was 
a recommendation to have $164 million 
go into the fund, although, as a matter 
of fact, nothing was put into the fund. 

Furthermore, this fund is in better 
shape than are the funds for the military 
pensions or some of the other pension 
funds which today are administered by 
the Government. 

Under the circumstances, what is the 
justification for this item? 

So, Mr. President, I hope the pending 
motion that the Senate recede from the 
position it took in the first instance, and 
concur in the action taken by the House 
of Representatives, will be rejected. 

This is by all odds one of the most as- 
tounding legislative devices I have ever 
seen in an appropriation bill in my life, 
because not only would it tie the hands 
of the Congress, but it also is absolutely 
unnecessary. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to labor the point. However, 
for the information of Senators who were 
not in the Chamber earlier in the after- 
noon, let me say that I believe all of us 
agree that someday, either now or later, 
we shall have to put the Government's 
share into this fund. We have not even 
paid the interest on the deficit. 

We used to include an item for this 
fund in the Senate version of the bill. 
I used to argue this point, and used to 
have an item for the fund included in 
the Senate version of the bill; but in con- 
ference the House conferees always would 
reject the item. 

This year the House sent to the Sen- 
ate the item of $589 million; and in the 
conference the House conferees insisted 
on the inclusion of the item. 

I went along with the members of the 
committee, although I think the Goy- 
ernment’s share should always be paid 
into this fund, and I have said so on 
many occasions and at many hearings. 
I conducted lengthy hearings on this 
matter 2 or 3 years ago, in connection 
with another appropriation bill. 

The House is adamant on this matter. 
The Senate conferees suggested that rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the General Accounting Office, and the 
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Civil Service Commission come before us 
in January and tell us just what should 
be done regarding this fund. But the 
House of Representatives has insisted on 
the inclusion of this item. 

I do not think the language proposed 
is as clear as it should be; but this is 
about the only way by which we can 
assure that the money will be put into 
the fund. 

If this matter involved a private cor- 
poration, the fund would be exhausted 
and the corporation would be bankrupt. 

Regardless of whether this item in- 
volves a great deal in the way of book- 
keeping, certainly it means a great deal 
psychologically to the persons concerned. 

Many times I have heard it said that 
this fund should be maintained as a 
separate fund; that it should be kept 
solvent, and not used for something else. 

I know of no other alternative if we 
are to have an independent offices ap- 
propriation bill than to recede from the 
Senate amendment. The House has 
passed on this question 3 times, the last 
time by a voice vote, and the other 2 
times by a record vote. At the time the 
voice vote was taken, Mr. Murray and 
the ranking Republican Member spoke 
in favor of keeping this provision in the 
bill. So the House is united on it. The 
only way to have a bill is for the Senate 
to recede on its amendment. 

To those Senators who were not pres- 
ent and do not know the parliamentary 
situation, I may say I have moved that 
the Senate recede from its amendment 
No. 1. A “yea” vote would be a vote to 
agree to the House provision. A “nay” 
vote would be to agree with the Senate’s 
position, which was to strike this item 
from the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Obviously I have no 
right, and probably I would not be gra- 
cious, to try to interpret the failure on 
the part of the House to have a record 
vote when it acted after the bill went 
back from conference in disagreement. 
In other days, if I felt deeply about a 
matter, I always insisted on a record 
vote, so the position would be made clear. 
But it is clear the House did not have a 
record vote with respect to the disagree- 
ment. I think we should have a record 
vote. I think we should reject the mo- 
tion presently before the Senate and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Bricker Carroll 
Allott Bridges Case, N. J. 
Anderson Bush Chavez 
Barrett Butler Church 
Beall Byra Clark 
Bennett Capehart Cooper 
Bible Carlson Cotton 
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Curtis Johnston, S. C, Pastore 
Dirksen Jordan Potter 
Douglas Kefauver Proxmire 
Dworshak Kennedy Revercomb 
Eastland Kerr Robertson 
Ellender Knowland Russell 
Ervin Kuchel Saltonstall 
Flanders Langer Schoeppel 
Frear Lausche Smathers 
Goldwater Long Smith, Maine 
Green Magnuson Smith, N. J. 
Hayden Malone Sparkman 
Hickenlooper Mansfield Stennis 
Hill Martin,Iowa Symington 
Hruska Martin, Pa. Talmadge 
Humphrey McNamara Thurmond 
Ives Morton Thye 
Jackson Mundt Wiley 
Javits Murray Williams 
Jenner Neuberger Young 
Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney! is absent by leave of the 
Senate attending the 49th Congress of 
the Interparliamentary Union at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CASE] 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. HOBLITZELL] are absent because of 
official business having been appointed 
by the Vice President to attend the 49th 
Congress of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
and the Senator from Utah [|Mr. WAT- 
KINS] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PURTELL] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of death in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson] that the Senate recede 
from its amendment No. 1. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] is absent by leave of the 
Senate attending the 49th Congress of 
the Interparliamentary Union at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Missouri 
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(Mr. Hennrncs], the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Ho.ianp], the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
and the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] are absent because of offi- 
cial business, having been appointed by 
the Vice President to attend the 49th 
Congress of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PURTELL] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of death in his family. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. CasE], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. HOBLIT- 
ZELL], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins] would each vote “nay.” 


The result was announced—yeas 44, 


nays 39, as follows: 


Anderson 
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Schoeppel Smith, N. J. Wiley 
Smith, Maine Thye Ww 

NOT VOTING—13 
Case,S.Dak. Holland Purtell 
Fulbright McClellan Watkins 
Gore Monroney Yarborough 
Hennings Morse 
Hoblitzell Payne 


So Mr. Macnuson’s motion was agreed 
to. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor at this point as a part of my re- 
marks a table showing a summary of the 
action on the independent offices appro- 
priation bill for 1959. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Summary or AcTION ON INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 1959 


TrrLe I.—Independent offices 


Item 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Salaries and expenses. ....-----~-- -- -2. 1-2 - =.= - 22 nnn nn weenie ees even ses a+-- see 
Investigations of United States citizens for employ meant by international organizations... 

ty i SS See 
Annuities, Panama Canal construction employees and Lighthouse Service widows. 
Administrative expenses, Federal employees life insurance fund. 


Total, Civil Service Commission.......---.--..---- 


Payment to civil service retirement and disab! 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


Operations. _.._.....------ 2. = ---- -- sn enn nn enn wnn nnn e enn n nanan nance eneren--nneesnnees- 
Emergency supplies and equipment. 
and development ._....- 
Federal contributions... 2.2 os ask a ne ec cern ence senna ncn ensnnnennsnnessnee= 
Total, Federa! Civil Defense Administration.........-...--..----------+------------- 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
Disaster a e 2. 2- enn snc n nnn ne re een ne nena nnennseennsccneneccananseccesecee= 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses... 22. os on occ en enc ac lenswnnncnscncatecsenecsscsecs 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses... ....6. <2 2-252 ns nnn ne nnn eee enn wnn ene nseesnecnesenens= 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses js. .2566 52 5s a anne se secwanewnsenenensnsndaces= 


eR Oc Se See ee ee SEC Ss eS ee 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Operating expenses, Public Buildings Service__..--.- 
Repair and improvement, federally owned buil 
Sites and expenses, public buildings projects.. 
Construction, public buildings projects. .....- 
Payments, public buildings purch: 

Construction, FOB No. 6, District of Columbia 


er prenne United States Court of Claims and Federal Office Building, Washington, 


Hospital facilities in the District of Columbia. 
Operating expenses, Federal Supply Service. 
Expenses, boon distribution. 

General supply fund 


Salaries expenses, Off 
Administrative operations fund (limitation) 
Total, General Services Administration 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


singe of the fet ihe 

laries and expenses.. 

Urban planning grants. 
este re planned sabi ks ( 

e orp. public works e 

Capital grants for slum clearance ead ur 


See footnotes at end of table. 


nt to revol ving fund)_- 
ban renewal 


Total. Office of the Administrator... 2... sccsi nc cinc sce cnawenctenenceneseccaseseas 


Appropria- 
tions, 1958 


$18, 300, 000 


491, 800 


"2, 391,000 | 2, 328, 000 
(123, 800) 
21, 131, 000 


2, 391, 000 


Budget esti- 
mates, 1959 


$18, 420, 000 
383, 000 


House bill Senate bill Conference 


Construction, United States Mission Building, New York, N 


70, 850, 000 


seegp 
ge 285888 


CE 
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Titte I.—Independent offices—Continued 


House bill 


Item Appropria- Budget esti- Senate bill Conference 


tions, 1958 mates, 1959 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY—continued 


Public Housing Administration: 
Annual! contributions... 


$95, 000, 000 $107, 500, 000 $107, 500, 000 $107, 500, 000 


$114, 000, 000 
12, 200, 000 


Administrative expenses. 11, 440, 000 11, 800, 000 11, 800, 000 11, 800, 000 
Total, Public Housing Administration.......-..........-.-....22..---------+...----- 106, 440, 000 126, 200, 000 119, 300, 000 119, 300, 000 119, 300, 000 
Total, Housing and Home Finance Agency--.-....-....---..--.-+2.2-+-2+----2------- 120, 170, 000 197, 050, 000 | 187, 300, 000 188, 650, 000 187, 550, 000 

Ee I EAM a SO SL i A Ae a 10,760,000 | 17,500,000 | 16,780,000 | 17,280,000 | 17, 090, 000 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


74,720,000 | 80, 480, 000 78, 100, 000 80, 100, 000 78, 100, 000 

41, 200, 000 26, 220, 000 23, 000, 000 26, 220, 000 23, 000, 000 

Total, National Advisory Committee for Acronautics.......-..2--------------ee----- 115,920,000 | 106,700,000 | 101,100,000 | 106,320,000 | 101, 100, 000 
NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AUTILORITY 

Operation and maintenance of properties_._-_-----.-.--.----------------------------------- 38, 000 45,500 | 38,000 |... 38, 000 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
EA a a n o n h e a A EE A S meses 49, 750, 000 140, 000, 000 140, 000, 000 130, 000, 000 
RENEGOTIATION BOARD 
Salaries and expenses. secs esos qua nasining ana santan nesses cece enlenenseceess 3. 000, 000 2, 850, 000 2, 850, 000 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses... .-.---.-2--.------- o - 5s nnna naana 6, 700, 000 7, 100, 000 7, 100, 000 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
Salaries and expenses. - . aco. eink ise ne see eaan nnana 27, 000, 000 27, 500, 000 27, 500, 000 
== ——— 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
General operating expenses__-..-..-------------------------------------------------<+--++- 161, 374, 000 149, 582, 000 147, 500, 000 149, 582, 000 147, 500, 000 
Medical ensa lon ax snd miscellaneous operating expenses... = 21, 763, 400 21, 481, 000 21, 000, 000 28, 281, 000 000, 000 
3 710, 378, 000 * 708, 902, 000 715, 465, 000 717, 267, 000 715, 465, 000 
79, 000, 000 75, 798, 000 75, 000, 000 75, 798, 000 75, 399, 000 
1, 827, 800 2, 136, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 110, 000 2, 055, 000 
tion neha 250,000 | 3,232, 000,000 | 3, 200,000,000 | 3, 200,000,000 | 3, 200, 000, 000 
aAA benefits. 814, 047, 000 717, 960, 000 700, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 
Veterans insurance ind Oe et ol a er get a a I a a Se ve, aks ER ae! 51, 100, 000 51, 100, 000 51, 100, 000 51, 100, 000 
Grants to the ‘Republi of the Philippines.. 1, 579, 802 1, 250, 000 1, 000, 000 x 000 1, 250, 000 
Construction of hospital and domiciliary facilities 500, 9, 145, 000 19, 145, 000 000 19, 205, 000 
Major alterations, improvements, and repairs... - PE dE E SPREE FORA Se RES a CSUN ESTAS HRC Fe EES 
Military and naval insurance_.-.............--. 4, 275, 000 
National service life insurance... $ 7, 600, 000 
Servicemen’s indemnities.__..-..-..-- 32, 127, 500 
Service-lisabled veterans insurance fund... ....-.--.-----2-22---2--- 2222+ na eee sees 3, O00, CR AEE RE a oe nelivessansacunegeclesecasouenaane 
Total, Veterans’ Administration. ........ 2.22 nso, pcan en -- sense S S S 4, 962, 250, 502 
SE ESI a i 8 ce wed 3 al RE i Je SS SE Re M 5, 709, 005, 402 | 5, 927,060,500 | 6, 549, 920, 900 6, 108, 242, 900 ~ 6, 582, 304, 900 
1 E, $2,915,000 in S. Doc. 89 for consolidation of delegated functions. 1 Language. 
2 And $1,600,000 from proceeds of surplus personal property disposal. $ And in addition $6,656,000 from reimbursements, 
3 And $1,365,000 from proceeds of surplus personal property disposal. § Including $1,802,000 in S. Doc. 94. 
Trrte Il.—Corporations—Administrative expenses 
[Limitations on amounts of corporate funds to be expended] 
Corporation or agency Budget esti- House bill Senate bill Conference 
mates, 1959 action 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. _..._.-._.-..---------n--c0----s2ennnnnon- ann sn nncene--2- $1, 600, 000 $1, 600, 000 $1, 600, 000 $1, 600, 000 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation.......-..--..-----.------------------ 720, 000 720, 000 720, 000 720, 000 
an lon rv eae 
47,000 47,000 47,000 47,000 
, 000 25, 000 40, 25, 000 
E „000 42, 500 54,000 50, 000 
1, 675, 000 1, 675, 000 1, 675, 000 1,675, 000 
1 750, 000 400, 000 525, 000 , 000 
ms) 673,000 600, 000 600, 000 600, 000 
ortgage Association. 4, 750, 000 4, 750, 000 4, 750, 000 4, 750, 000 
Federal Honan Administration_...... ee 7, 400, 000 7, 300, 000 7, 300, 000 % 
Public Housing Administration.......-2....--22---cccew en nee enn ens en- nnn seen senna e-= 2 12, 700, 000 2 12, 258, 000 2 12, 250, 000 3 12, 250, 000 
Total, administrative oxpenses......-.. 4-222-222-2222 -2 <2 - oe nne enn en n---- 2-2 nee 17, 719, 000 17, 159, 500 17, 311, 000 17, 167, 000 
1 Including $200,000 in S. Doe. 94. 2 Includes funds available by appropriation in title I, and by transfer from the 
. revolving fund (liquidating programs) and is not included in totals to avoid dupli- 


cation. 


TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPER- The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. strike out all after the enacting clause 
VISION OVER KLAMATH INDIAN Proxmire in the chair) laid before the and insert: 
TRIBE Senate the amendment of the House of That the act of August 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 
Representatives to the bill (S. 3051) to 718), is amended by adding a new section 28 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I amend the act terminating Federal as follows: 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate, supervision over the Klamath Indian “Sec. 28. Notwithstanding the provisions 
the amendment of the House of Repre- Tribe by providing in the alternative for s secnaos 5 and 6 of the act of August 13, 
sentatives to S. 3051, amending the act private or Federal acquisition of the part tory thereof” SPA aN acts amenda- 
terminating Federal supervision over the of the tribal forest that must be sold, “(a) The tribal lands that comprise the 
Klamath Indian Tribe. and for other purposes, which was, to Klamath Indian Forest, and the tribal lands 
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that comprise the Klamath Marsh, shall be 
designated by the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, jointly. 

“(b) The portion of the Klamath Indian 
Forest that is selected for sale pursuant to 
subsection 5 (a) (3) of this act to pay mem- 
bers who withdraw from the tribe shall be 
offered for sale by the Secretary of the In- 
terior in appropriate units, on the basis of 
competitive bids, to any purchaser or pur- 
chasers who agree to manage the forest lands 
as far as practicable so as to furnish a con- 
tinuous supply of timber according to plans 
to be prepared and submitted by them for 
approval and inclusion in the conveyancing 
instruments in accordance with specifica- 
tions and requirements referred to in the 
invitations for bids: Provided, That no sale 
shall be for a price that is less than the 
realization value of the units involved de- 
termined as provided in subsection (c) of 
this section. The terms and conditions of 
the sales shall be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary. The specifications and minimum re- 
quirements to be included in the invitations 
for bids, and the determination of appro- 
priate units for sale, shall be developed and 
made jointly by the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. Such plans 
when prepared by the purchaser shall in- 
clude provisions for the conservation of soil 
and water resources as well as for the man- 
agement of the timber resources. Such plans 
shall be satisfactory to and have the approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture as complying 
with the minimum standards included in 
said specifications and requirements before 
the prospective purchaser shall be entitled 
to have his bid considered by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the failure on the part 
of the purchaser to prepare and submit a 
satisfactory plan to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall constitute grounds for rejec- 
tion of such bid. Such plans shall be in- 
corporated as conditions in the conveyancing 
instruments executed by the Secretary and 
shall be binding on the grantee and all suc- 
cessors in interest, The conveyancing in- 
struments shall provide for a forfeiture and 
a reversion of title to the lands to the 
United States, not in trust for or subject to 
Indian use, in the event of a breach of such 
conditions. The purchase price paid by the 
grantee shall be deemed to represent the full 
appraised fair market value of the lands, 
undiminished by the right of reversion re- 
tained by the United States in a nontrust 
status, and the retention of such right of 
reversion shall not be the basis for any claim 
against the United States. The Secretary of 
Agriculture shall be responsible for en- 
forcing such conditions. Upon any rever- 
sion of title pursuant to this subsection, the 
lands shall become national forest lands 
subject to the laws that are applicable to 
lands acquired pursuant to the act of March 
1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), as amended. 

“(c) Within 60 days after this section be- 
comes effective the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall contract. by negotiation with 3 
qualified appraisers or 3 qualified appraisal 
organizations for a review of the appraisal 
approved by the Secretary pursuant to sub- 
section 5 (a) (2) of this act, as amended. 
In such review full consideration shall be 
given to all reasonably ascertainable ele- 
ments of land, forest, and mineral values. 
Not less than 30 days before executing such 
contracts the Secretary shall notify the 
chairman of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the names and ad- 
dresses of the appraisers selected. The cost 
of the appraisal review shall be paid from 
tribal funds which are hereby made avail- 
able for such purpose, subject to full re- 
imbursement by the United States, and 
the appropriation of funds for that purpose 
is hereby authorized. Upon the basis of a 
review of the appraisal heretofore made of 
the forest units and marshlands involved 
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and such other materials as may be readily 
available, including additional market data 
since the date of the prior approval, but 
without making any new and independent 
appraisal, each appraiser shall estimate the 
fair-market value of such forest units and 
marshlands as if they had been offered for 
sale on a competitive market without limi- 
tation on use during the interval between 
the adjournment of the 85th Congress and 
the termination date specified in subsection 
6 (b) of this act, as amended. This value 
shall be known as the realization value. 
If the three appraisers are not able to agree 
on the realization value of such forest units 
and marshlands, then such realization 
values shall be determined by averaging the 
values estimated by each appraiser. The 
Secretary shall report such realization values 
to the chairman of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs not later than 
January 15, 1959. No sale of forest units 
that comprise the Klamath Indian forest 
designated pursuant to subsection 28 (a) 
shall be made under the provisions of this 
act prior to April 1, 1959. 

“(d) If all of the forest units offered for 
sale in accordance with subsection (b) of 
this section are not sold before July 1, 1961, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall publish in 
the Federal Register a proclamation taking 
title in the name of the United States to as 
many of the unsold units or parts thereof 
as have, together with the Klamath Marsh- 
lands acquired pursuant to subsection (f) 
of the section, an aggregate realization value 
of not to exceed $90 million, which shall be 
the maximum amount payable for lands 
acquired by the United States pursuant to 
this act. Compensation for the forest lands 
so taken shall be the realization value of the 
lands determined as provided in subsection 
(c) of this section, unless a different amount 
is provided by law enacted prior to the proc- 
lamation of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Appropriation of funds for that purpose is 
hereby authorized. Payment shall be made 
as soon as possible after the proclamation 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. Such lands 
shall become national forest lands subject 
to the laws that are applicable to lands ac- 
quired pursuant to the act of March 1, 1911 
(36 Stat. 961), as amended. Any of the 
forest units that are offered for sale and 
that are not sold or taken pursuant to sub- 
section (b) or (d) of this section shall be 
subject to sale without limitation on use 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
5 of this act. 

“(e) If at any time any of the tribal lands 
that comprise the Klamath Indian Forest 
and that are retained by the tribe are offered 
for sale other than to members of the tribe, 
such lands shall first be offered for sale to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, who shall be 
given a period of 12 months after the 
date of each such offer within which to pur- 
chase such lands. No such lands shall be 
sold at a price below the price at which they 
have been offered for sale to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and if such lands are re- 
offered for sale they shall first be reoffered 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
purchase such lands subject to such terms 
and conditions as to the use thereof as he 
may deem appropriate, and any lands so 
acquired shall thereupon become national 
forest lands subject to the laws that are 
applicable to lands acquired pursuant to 
the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), as 
amended. 

“(f) The lands that comprise the Klamath 
Marsh shall be a part of the property selected 
for sale pursuant to subsection 5 (a) (3) of 
this act to pay members who withdraw from 
the tribe. Title to such lands is hereby 
taken in the name of the United States, 
effective July 1, 1961. Such lands are des- 
ignated as the Klamath Forest National 
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Wildlife Refuge, which shall be administered 
in accordance with the law applicable to 
areas acquired pursuant to section 4 of the 
act of March 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 451), as 
amended or supplemented. Compensation 
for said taking shall be the realization value 
of the lands determined in accordance with 
subsection (c) of this section, and shall be 
paid out of funds in the Treasury of the 
United States, which are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for that purpose. 

“(g) Any person whose name appears on 
the final roll of the tribe, and who has since 
December 31, 1956, continuously resided on 
any lands taken by the United States by 
subsections (d) and (f) of this section, shall 
be entitled to occupy and use as a home- 
site for his lifetime a reasonable acreage 
of such lands, as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, subject to such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
issue to safeguard the administration of the 
national forest and as the Secretary of the 
Interior may issue to safeguard the admin- 
istration of the Klamath Forest National 
Wildlife Refuge. 

“(h) If title to any of the lands compris- 
ing the Klamath Indian Forest is taken by 
the United States, the administration of any 
outstanding timber sales contracts thereon 
entered into by the Secretary of the Interior 
as trustee for the Klamath Indians shall be 
administered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

“(i) All sales of tribal lands pursuant to 
subsection (b) of this section or pursuant 
to section 5 of this act on which roads are 
located shall be made subject to the right 
of the United States and its assigns to 
maintain and use such roads.” 

Src. 2. Section 4 of the act of August 13, 
1954, is amended by adding thereto a new 
sentence reading thus; “Property which this 
section makes subject to inheritance or be- 
quest and which is inherited or bequeathed 
after August 13, 1954, and prior to the trans- 
fer of title to tribal property as provided in 
section 6 of this act shall not be subject 
to State or Federal inheritance, estate, legacy, 
or succession taxes.” 

Sec. 3. No funds distributed pursuant to 
section 5 of the act of August 13, 1954, as 
amended, to members who withdraw from 
the tribe shall be paid to any person as 
compensation for services pertaining to the 
enactment of said act or amendments there- 
to and any person making or receiving such 
payments shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall be imprisoned for not more than 
6 months and fined not more than $500. à 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior is di- 
rected to terminate the contract between 
him and the management specialists by 
giving immediately the 60-day notice re- 
quired by paragraph 18 of such contract. 
When the contract is terminated, all of the 
functions of the management specialists un- 
der section 5 of the act of August 13, 1954, 
as amended, shall be performed by the Sec- 
retary. 

Sec. 5. Nothing in this act shall in any 
way modify or repeal the provisions of sub- 
section 5 (a) of the act of August 13, 1954 
(68 Stat. 718), as amended, providing for 
and requiring members of the Klamath Tribe 
to elect to withdraw from or remain in the 
tribe, following review of the appraisal of 
the tribal property. 

Sec. 6. The first proviso of subsection 5 
(a) (3) of the act of August 13, 1954 (68 
Stat. 718), relating to distributions in $200,- 
000 installments, is repealed. 

Sec. 7. The second proviso of subsection 
5 (a) (3) of said act, as amended, relating 
to Indian preference rights, is further 
amended by deleting “any indvidual Indian 
purchaser may apply toward the purchase 
price all or any part of the sum due him from 
the conversion of his interest in tribal prop- 
erty” and by inserting in lieu thereof “any in- 
dividual Indian purchaser who has elected to 
withdraw from the tribe may apply toward 
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the purchase price up to 100 percent of the 
amount estimated by the Secretary to be due 
him from the sale or taking of forest and 
marsh lands pursuant to subsections 28 (b), 
28 (d), and 28 (f) of this act, and up to 75 
percent of the amount estimated by the Sec- 
retary to be due him from the conversion of 
his interest in other tribal property.” 

Sec. 8. The act of August 13, 1954 (68 
Stat. 718), is amended by adding at the end 
of subsection 5 (a) (5) the following sen- 
tence: “If no plan that is satisfactory both 
to the members who elect to remain in the 
tribe and to the Secretary has been pre- 
pared 6 months before the time limit pro- 
vided in subsection 6 (b) of this act, as 
amended, the Secretary shall adopt a plan 
for managing the tribal property, subject 
to the provisions of section 15 of this act, 
as amended.” 

Src. 9. Except as provided below, the pro- 
visions of the act of August 13, 1954 (€8 
Stat. 718), as amended, shall not apply to 
cemeteries within the reservation. The Sec- 
retary is hereby authorized and directed to 
transfer title to such properties to any 
organization authorized by the tribe and ap- 
proved by him. In the event such an organ- 
ization is not formed by the tribe within 18 
months following enactment of this act, the 
Secretary is directed to perfect the organ- 
ization of a nonprofit entity empowered to 
accept title and maintain said cemeteries, 
any costs involved to be subject to the pro- 
visions of section 5 (b) of said act of August 
13, 1954, as amended. 

Sec. 10. Subsection (b) of section 6 of the 
act of August 13, 1954 (63 Stat. 718), as 
amended, is further amended by striking out 
“6 years” and inserting in lieu thereof “7 
years.” 

Sec. 11. Subsection 8 (b) of the act of 
August 13, 1954 (68 Stat. 718), as amended, 
is further amended by changing the colon to 
a period and by deleting the following lan- 
guage: “Provided, That the provisions of this 
subsection shall not apply to subsurface 
rights in such lands, and the Secretary is di- 
rected to transfer such subsurface rights to 
one or more trustees designated by him for 
management for a period of not less than 10 
years.” 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
July 29, 1958, the House of Representa- 
tives amended S. 3051. I move that the 
Senate disagree to the amendment of the 
House of Representatives, request a con- 
ference with the House of Representa- 
tives on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. NEU- 
BERGER, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. 
Watkins, and Mr. GOLDWATER, conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 3579. An act for the relief of Stirley 
Louis Berutich; 

H. R. 6773. An act for the relief of Boni- 
facio Santos; 

H. R. 7757. An act to amend section 382 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 to provide 
an exemption from the requirements of part 
IIL of title III of that act in the case of 
certain vessels; 

H. R. 8905. An act for the relief of Hubert 
D. Thatcher, Robert R. Redston, Andrew E. 
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Johnson, William L. Barber, Alex Kamkoff, 
and William S. Denisewich; 

H. R. 9160. An act for the relief of Geno- 
veva Rioseco Caswell; 

H. R. 9833. An act to amend section 27 of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920; 

H. R. 9851. An act for the relief of Tsuyako 
Ikeda; 

H. R. 9993. An act for the relief of Miss 
Mary M. Browne; 

H.R. 11200. An act for the relief of the 
estate of L. L. McCandless, deceased; 

H. R. 11236. An act for the relief of Arthur 
G. Williams; 

H.R. 11357. An act for the relief of Miss 
Terez Csencsits; 

H.R. 12060. An act for the relief of Michael 
J. Conlin; 

H. R. 12217. An act to amend paragraph 
(2) of subdivision (c) of section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, as amended; 

H R.12256. An act for the relief of Al- 
phonse E. Jakubauskas; 

H. R. 12364. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Vioia Barksdale; 

H. R. 12365. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Suck Pil Ra; 

H. R. 12569. An act to amend section 31 of 
the Organic Act of Guam, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 12624. An act for the relief of Palmer- 
Bee Co.; 

H. R. 12894. An act to authorize the mak- 
ing, amendment, and modification of con- 
tracts to facilitate the national defense; 

H.R. 12903. An act for the relief of Wolf- 
gang Stresemann; 

H.R. 12942. An act for the relief of Walter 
H. Berry; 

H.R. 12967. An act to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 with respect 
to the frequency of review of minimum wage 
rates established for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands; 

H. R. 13151. An act for the relief of Everett 
A. Ross; 

H. R. 13312. An act for the relief of Forrest 
E. Decker; and 

H.R. 13455. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED 
ON THE CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H. R. 3579. An act for the relief of Stir- 
ley Louis Berutich; 

H. R. 6773. An act for the relief of Boni- 
facio Santos; 

H. R. 8905. An act for the relief of Hubert 
D. Thatcher, Robert R. Redston, Andrew E. 
Johnson, William L. Barber, Alex Kamkoff, 
and William S. Denisewich; 

H. R. 9160. An act for the relief of Geno- 
veya Rioseco Caswell; 

H. R. 9851. An act for the relief of 
Tsuyako Ikeda; 

H. R. 9993. An act for the relief of Miss 
Mary M. Browne; 

H. R. 11200. An act for the relief of the 
estate of L. L. McCandless, deceased; 

H. R. 11236. An act for the relief of Arthur 
G. Williams; 

H. R., 11357. An act for the relief of Miss 
Terez Csencsits; 

H. R. 12060. An act for the relief of 
Michael J. Conlin; 

H. R. 12217. An act to amend paragraph 
(2) of subdivision (c) of section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, as amended; 

H. R. 12256. An act for the relief of Al- 
phonse E. Jakubauskas; 

H. R. 12364. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Viola Barksdale; 

H. R. 12365. An act for the relief of the 


` estate of Suck Pil Ra; 


H.R.12624. An act for the relief of 
Palmer-Bee Co.; 
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H. R. 12894. An act to authorize the mak- 
ing, amendment, and modification of con- 
tracts to facilitate the national defense; 

H.R. 12903, An act for the relief of Wolf- 
gang Stresemann; 

H. R. 12942. An act for the relief of Walter 
H. Berry; 

H. R. 13151. An act for the relief of Everett 
A. Ross; and 

H. R. 13312, An act for the relief of Forrest 
to the Committee on the Ju- 


H.R. 7757. An act to amend section 382 
of the Communications Act of 1934 to pro- 
vide an exemption from the requirements of 
part III of title III of that act in the case 
of certain vessels; and 

H.R. 9833. An act to amend section 27 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.12569. An act to amend section 31 
of the Organic Act of Guam, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 12967. An act to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 with respect 
to the frequency of review of minimum wage 
rates established for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

H. R. 13455. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; placed on 
the calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No, 
2006, House bill 12738, the Defense De- 
partment appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12738) making appropriations for the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 


INCREASES IN STEEL PRICES 


Mr. KEFAUVER obtained the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Chair to say that Calendar No. 
2006, House bill 12738, the Defense De- 
partment appropriation bill, had been 
made the unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Am I to understand 
that the Chair does not wish to recog- 
nize the chairman of the subcommittee 
which reported the bill? I have been 
waiting patiently all day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognized the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, because the Senator from Ten- 
nessee asked for recognition. The 
Chair had no discretion. Under the 
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rules, it is the Chair’s understanding 
that he is required to recognize the first 
Senator who addresses him. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to make a brief statement. 
I have no desire to delay the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, this 
bill contains total appropriations of 
more than $40 billion, several billion 
more than we considered at the previ- 
ous session of Congress. I think the 
American people are entitled to know 
why we are spending so much money. 
All I desire to do is to proceed with the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am sorry to de- 
lay the Senator for even a moment, but 
my remarks will be very brief. They 
concern a matter of great importance 
to the American people and to the con- 
sumers of the United States. 

Mr. President, according to the morn- 
ing newspapers, Armco Steel Corp., the 
Nation’s seventh largest steel producer, 
announced that it is raising its price, 
effective tomorrow, by an average of 
about $4.50 a ton on hot and cold-rolled 
carbon steel sheet and strip. It is re- 
ported that Republic Steel Corp., the 
Nation’s third largest steel producer, 
also plans to increase its price. 

Only a little while ago I learned that 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., which 
I believe is the third largest in the United 
States, announced that it would follow 
suit and raise its prices, just as Armco 
and Republic raised theirs. 

The critical question, of course, is 
whether United States Steel will also 
raise its price. A month ago board chair- 
man, Charles M. White, of Republic Steel 
said, “If we did (raise prices before Big 
Steel acted) we could not sell any steel.” 
Yesterday, in issuing its financial report 
for the second quarter, Mr. Roger M. 
Blough, chairman of the board of United 
States Steel Corp., is reported to have 
said in connection with steel prices, “We 
have nothing in mind at this time.” 
Whether these announcements by Armco 
and Republic, and Jones & Laughlin 
prove to be anything more than trial bal- 
loons to be hastily hauled down, as was 
the case of Alan Wood’s similar an- 
nouncement of 3 weeks ago, depends, of 
course, on what United States Steel will 
do, 

Last year, when the steel companies 
raised their prices by an average of $6 
a ton, the increased cost to the direct 
buyers of steel was approximately $540 
million. Of course, by the time it has 
passed through the successive states of 
processing and distribution and reached 
the ultimate consumer, the increase was 
undoubtedly several times this amount. 
If the $4.50 increase announced by 
Armco and the others is adopted by 
United States Steel, and the entire in- 
dustry, the cost to the direct buyers of 
steel, allowing for the difference in the 
level of steel production, will be in the 
vicinity of $285 million. This is a sizable 
toll to be exacted from steel buyers at 
any time, and particularly in a period 
of generally depressed economic con- 
ditions. 

In justification for their action, the 
steel companies of course take the posi- 
tion that a price increase is needed in 
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order to offset the increase in costs ris- 
ing from the wage increases granted un- 
der the third year of the contract with 
the United Steelworkers of America. In 
previous speeches on this subject I have 
pointed out that a substantial part of the 
wage increase would be offset by the 
long-run increase in labor productivity. 
Moreover, as early as May 22 I had ex- 
pressed the hope that in order to forestall 
a steel price increase, the President 
would call a conference of representa- 
tives of industry and labor to work out a 
wage-price program. 

Mr. McDonald, president of the steel 
workers’ union, indicated a willingness 
to join in such a conference for this 
purpose. Mr. Blough, of United States 
Steel, did not decline to participate. 

Frankly, I believe that in the interest 
of the general economy and our recov- 
ery, the leaders of industry and labor, 
and in this case particularly the United 
Steelworkers, should be willing to 
make some concessions, or perhaps 
delay some benefits, for the general 
good, and to get workers back to work. 
This is a case in which both industry 
and labor have an obligation and a re- 
sponsibility. 

President Eisenhower declined to take 
action, stating that he preferred to dis- 
charge his “responsibility in the matter 
by continuing on the course I have set.” 
If this steel price increase sticks, it will 
be obvious that that course, whatever it 
is, has proved to be singularly ineffec- 
tive. 

More light on the “need” of the steel 
companies for the price increase can be 
gained by examining their profit figures. 
As has been brought out before the Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly, 
profit rates in the steel industry vary 
considerably with the level of produc- 
tion. Since steel production has fallen 
substantially during the current reces- 
sion, it is only to be expected that profit 
rates would also decline. The question, 
however, is whether they have declined 
to such a level as to make necessary a 
further price increase, particularly when 
it is considered that an additional steel 
price advance would undoubtedly lead 
to a further reduction in steel demand 
and thus steel production. For the first 
half of 1958—adjusted to an annual 
basis—the rate of return on stockhold- 
ers’ equity after taxes for Republic Steel 
Corp. was 6.8 percent. Although sec- 
ond-quarter figures for Armco appar- 
ently are not yet available, its rate of 
return for the first quarter of 1958, ad- 
justed to an annual basis, was 7.2 per- 
cent. In 1924, 1925, and 1927 the profit 
rate for the steel industry as a whole 
was in the neighborhood of 7 percent. 
Each of these years was considered rea- 
sonably satisfactory for the steel indus- 
try, and in none did the steel industry 
regard its profit as so unsatisfactory as 
to require a price increase. Indeed, 
throughout this period steel prices un- 
derwent a steady decline. Again in 1937, 
the most prosperous year of the thirties 
and also considered to be a “good” year 
for the steel industry, the industry’s 
profit rate was only 7.2 percent. 

Now what of United States Steel? For 
the first half of 1958 its profit rate after 
taxes on stockholders’ investment is 9 
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percent on an annual basis. This is 
about the same level as it enjoyed in 
such “good” years in the past as 1924, 
1925, 1928, 1949, and 1954. The one 
great difference, however, is that in 
order to attain a profit rate of around 
9 percent in those past years United 
States Steel had to achieve a rate of 
production of between 75 and 85 percent 
of capacity. Now it achieves the same 
profit rate with an operating rate in the 
first half of this year of only 54 per- 
cent. In other words, United States 
Steel Corp. and, to a lesser extent, the 
industry as a whole, can make the same 
rate of profit today as in the past with 
a much lower rate of production. That 
profit rates in steel have fallen from the 
extra big profit days of 1955, 1956, and 
1957, is conceded. That they have fallen 
to such a level as to require a price in- 
crease is, to put it mildly, dubious. I do 
not believe it is justified. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota, 
the former chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary and the Monopoly Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to ask 
my distinguished friend from Tennessee 
what effect the price increase will have 
on the automobile industry, into which 
industry the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr,. O’ManHoney] together 
with other members of the Monopoly 
Subcommittee, has been conducting an 
investigation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam glad the Sen- 
ator asked that question, as to what 
effect it will have on the automobile 
industry. We know that one of the 
reasons for the depression or recession— 
or whatever one may wish to call it— 
is that automobiles have not been sel- 
ling and that workers in the industry 
are out of employment. The industry 
has had to raise prices because, among 
other reasons, the price of steel was in- 
creased on July 1, 1957. 

If the prices are increased again, the 
automobile. manufacturers undoubtedly 
will have to raise their prices again, and 
not only by the amount of the steel price 
increase for the cost is pyramided sev- 
eral times. It will mean that it will 
become more difficult to sell automobiles. 
The little recovery which has been in- 
dicated in the automobile industry will 
be retarded, if not wiped out entirely. 
One person in every 7 in America de- 
pends on the automobile industry for a 
livelihood, directly or indirectly. That 
is true not only of automobiles, but also 
of appliances and almost everything 
people buy. Prices will have to go up 
if the price of steel is raised. 

Mr. LANGER. I have been a Member 
of the Senate for 18 years, and I have 
never seen a more thorough investiga- 
tion of the steel industry than that 
which was conducted by the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KeEFAUvER]. He has done an outstanding 
job, for which the Nation owes him 
thanks. The investigation into the au- 
tomobile industry, conducted by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManHoney] and his subcommittee, has 
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helped materially to bring many facts to 
the attention of the public. 

I do not know how long a long-suffer- 
ing public will stand for it. However, 
something will certainly have to be done 
to keep the steel companies from raising 
their prices and continuing to raise 
them. The investigation showed, did it 
not, that there have been raises contin- 
ually, year after year? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. First, I thank 
the Senator for what he has said about 
the steel investigation. He participated 
actively in it. Whatever success we had 
was due substantially to his participa- 
tion in it. The investigation showed 
that year after year prices were raised 
and raised, until, frankly, I believe steel 
is getting to the point where it may be 
pricing itself out of the world market. 
Shipments abroad have been cut down. 
Substitutes are coming in. Steel is vest- 
ed with a public interest. The constant 
increase in the price of steel has led 
some people to ask for Government su- 
pervision of some kind. I hope that will 
not be necessary. However, with these 
increases going on and on, we will hear 
more and more demand that something 
in the way of controls be initiated, or 
that at least notice be given before a 
price increase goes into effect. The de- 
mands upon Congress for such action 
will increase. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to ask 
one more question of the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee. Does he re- 
member any testimony that the steel 
companies have ever reduced their 
prices? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not remember 
any. Certainly that has not been true 
since the depression years of 1932 or 
1933. The testimony has been to the 
effect that the price has been going up 
from year to year. Armco raised its 
price this year. Some of the other steel 
companies have raised their prices to 
meet competition. 

Mr. LANGER. At the very time when 
the President of the United States issued 
a public statement begging steel cor- 
porations not to raise their prices, 
United States Steel raised its prices by 
$6 aton. Is that not correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
In 1957, when the President said it was 
very important that we hold the line 
against inflation, and that the masters 
of the industry ought to be careful not 
to make price increases which would 
adversely affect the economy, United 
States Steel did raise its price by $6 a 
ton. 

The President has said the same thing 
again this year, but not forcibly enough. 
I hope there will not be any unjustified 
price increases this year. Some com- 
panies have started raising them. I 
wish to compliment United States Steel 
on its reluctance to raise its price at this 
time. I hope the broader view and pa- 
triotic approach will govern them, I 
hope United States Steel will not go 
along with the increases which have 
been made by Armco and Republic. If 
they do that, I shall be the first to con- 
gratulate them heartily and to com- 
mend them for their great public serv- 
ice. Time will tell whether they will 
act greedily or in the public interest. 
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The most important aspect of the steel 
price increase is, of course, the effect 
upon the economy as a whole. For nearly 
a year the Nation has been experiencing 
a recession. In recent weeks there has 
been some evidence that the downward 
trend might be leveling off. The most 
important factor in determining whether 
the recession will continue is the level 
of consumer buying. If the buying pub- 
lic increases its real consumption of 
goods and services, particularly durable 
goods, the days of the recession may well 
be numbered. If, however, this does 
not happen, we can only expect a con- 
tinuation of the economic decline. 

The most authoritative and accurate 
indicator of what consumers are plan- 
ning to do consists of surveys of con- 
sumer anticipations conducted by the 
Survey Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Recently the center 
completed its survey for the month of 
June of this year. Reporting on the re- 
sults of this survey, the journal, Busi- 
ness Week, in its issue of July 19 reports 
that the index of consumer confidence, 
after dropping sharply in 1957, has lev- 
eled off during the last 6 months. Its 
future direction is reported to be largely 
dependent upon what happens to prices. 
According to Business Week: 

Researchers wound up this survey with 
one positive conviction. Today’s consumer 
is holding back from buying because he feels 
pinched, not because he is fed to the teeth 
with goods. 

. . * . . 

What happens to prices in the next months 
promises to be crucial. Consumers expressed 
far less concern about inflation than they 
felt a year ago. They are convinced that 
in a period of oversupply prices must go 
down. The consumer is not dead on his 
feet. But if he doesn’t like what the 
months ahead offer him, he is likely to 
keep sitting on his hands. 


Because it will be reflected, in one way 
or the other, in higher prices of nearly 
everything that he buys—from automo- 
biles and appliances to food and hous- 
ing—nothing could contribute more to 
the consumer sitting on his hands than 
a price increase in steel. This is a deli- 
cate period in the economic history of 
the country. According to the director 
of the Survey Research Center, Dr. 
George Katona, whatever confidence the 
consumer is beginning to feel about bet- 
ter times ahead is a frail blossom. If 
consumers are confronted with even 
higher prices at a time when, in their 
belief, prices should be heading down be- 
cause of oversupply, the frail blossom 
will never bloom and the economy will 
resume its downward course. 

These are some of the considerations 
which I most earnestly hope the United 
States Steel Corp. will take into account 
before deciding whether it wishes to fol- 
low the unfortunate example set by 
Armco and Republic and Jones and 
Laughlin. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Ithink every Mem- 
ber of the Senate owes the Senator from 
Tennessee a vote of thanks for his ac- 
tivities in this area of our economy. 

I ask the Senator if the suppliers who 
have already announced an increase in 
their prices—and there are many, I un- 
derstand—are the ones who furnish 
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most of the steel to the automobile in- 
dustry. Or is United States Steel one of 
the largest suppliers? I understand that 
United States Steel has not threatened 
to raise its price. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. United States Steel 
Corp., so far, has acted in the 
greater interest of the Nation. It has 
not said it will increase its prices. 

The company which has announced 
an increase is Armco, the seventh 
largest producer; and Republic, which 
is one of the top five or six, has said it 
will follow suit. Just a little while ago 
we learned that Jones and Laughlin, the 
third largest, said it would follow 
Armco’s lead. These companies, as I 


understand, furnish a substantial 
amount of steel to the automobile in- 
dustry. 


In my opinion, however, if United 
States Steel and Bethlehem Steel, but 
particularly United States Steel, will not 
follow this unjustified price increase; 
if they will consider the greater inter- 
ests; if they will consider increasing 
production at their plants; then the 
other companies, which have said they 
will raise their prices, will not be able 
to sustain their raises. Thus another 
round of inflation, with a spreading of 
the fire of recession, will have been 
avoided. But what United States Steel 
and Bethlehem Steel will do, I do not 
know. 

Mr, McNAMARA. Is it not true that 
the steel industry generally is operating 
at less than 50 percent of capacity, or 
close to 50 percent of capacity, these 
days? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. For quite a while, 
the steel industry was operating below 
50 percent of capacity, even as low as 
44 percent. The last report is that the 
industry is operating at 54 percent of 
capacity. This means that 46 percent 
of the capacity is a dead waste, or loss. 
All the employees who would operate 
the plants if they were operating at 
greater.capacity, are not being utilized. 

Of course, the way to make greater 
profits and to keep prices down is to in- 
crease the capacity. That will lower 
the cost of production; the costs will 
level out. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. The overhead will 
remain the same. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, the overhead 
will remain the same. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, who is a member of 
the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee and who has contributed much 
good thinking to this subject. 

Mr. CARROLL. Everything which 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see, who is chairman of this important 
subcommittee, has said in the Senate 
today should be read by every Member of 
this body. I am happy to associate my- 
self with his remarks, 

Most especially, I commend the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee for his unceasing 
efforts to call this matter to the atten- 
tion of the public. Today, evidently, we 
are confronted with a rise in the price of 
steel, not by one of the leaders in the 
industry, but by a company which is sixth 
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or seventh down the line, which will set 
the pace for the rest of the group. 

I firmly believe, as the Senator from 
Tennessee has pointed out, that if United 
States Steel will hold the line, ARMCO 
will back off, as was done by another steel 
corporation only a few weeks ago. I hope 
that in the public interest—in the Na- 
tion’s interest—United States Steel will 
hold the line. If they do not, unques- 
tionably there will be another inflation- 
ary spiral, which will be reflected in costs 
to the consumer, and will again take out 
of the pockets of the consumers hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Senator 
for his statement. He has stated the 
situation well, especially in this respect, 
that the consumers, the public of the 
United States, are watching what United 
States Steel will do. They know that if 
the price increase by ARMCO Steel is 
followed by increases by the other com- 
panies, especially by United States Steel, 
there will be another round of inflation. 
They know that if this is done, the re- 
covery we have made will be set back. 
They know that the Nation can ill afford 
to suffer the great loss which results 
from the unused capacity of our manu- 
facturing plants at present. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr.CARROLL. The Senator may re- 
call that our subcommittee, of which the 
Senator from Tennessee is chairman, 
held an inquiry into the automotive in- 
dustry. We learned of the increases in 
cost of numerous items which go into 
that industry. I think the record will 
show there are some 18,000 suppliers of 
the automobile industry. 

It is the position of their own econo- 
mists that the upward trend in prices, 
taking their own position for what it is 
worth, is refiected in the prices of auto- 
mobiles to the consumers. 

I read in the newspapers the other day 
that the automotive industry was about 
to make substantial purchases of steel. 
If the price of steel goes up at the very 
time when the automotive industry, if 
we are to believe what they say, is try- 
ing to hold the price line, then an in- 
crease in the price of steel will create 
an enormous problem in that area, too. 
That is all the more reason why the able 
Senator from Tennessee should be com- 
mended for his constant and vigilant ef- 
fort to have the steel companies hold 
their prices at present levels. If the 
price of steel for the automotive indus- 
try and other industries is to be in- 
creased, the effect on prices will be to 
create another inflationary spiral. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. Every Member of 
Congress is interested in the problem of 
trying to prevent inflation. The eyes of 
the public, of industry, and of the world 
will be upon what happens in the next 
few days. Everyone will be watching to 
see whether United States Steel will act 
in the greater interest, or whether it will 
follow the lead of the smaller companies. 

Certainly, the Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly will watch the mat- 
ter very carefully. We have an execu- 
tive meeting scheduled for Friday of this 
week. Undoubtedly, the matter will be 
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discussed at that time in the light of 
what will happen between now and then. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee feel 
that this is the time for the President 
of the United States to speak out in 
forceful and vigorous terms, inasmuch 
as Congress has passed no statute to 
regulate prices? To use a common ex- 
pression, is not this the time for jaw- 
bone enforcement; for the leaders of the 
Nation to speak out and to ask the giant 
corporations to hold the line? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree fully with 
the Senator from Colorado. This is the 
time for the President, in the interest 
of the Nation and our position in the 
world, and for the benefit of our eco- 
nomic recovery, to speak firmly, to use 
the great power of his office and the 
moral suasion that goes with the Office of 
the President of the United States. I 
hope he will do so. The President has al- 
ready said, of course, that he hoped we 
could hold the inflationary line; but he 
should speak out again in the light of 
what has happened in the last 2 days. 

I am sorry I have infringed upon the 
time of the Senator from New Mexico, 
but I hope he will excuse me. I know 
the matter which he is about to present 
is of great importance, but I think he 
will agree with me that the subject 
which I have been discussing is also im- 
portant and should be discussed, even 
briefly. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I appreciate the inter- 
est of the Senator from Tennessee. He 
always speaks in the interest of the peo- 
ple. I think the Senator this afternoon 
has contributed something worth while. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1959 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 12738) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield, so that 
I may suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAUSCHE in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
pending measure is House bill 12738, the 
Department of Defense appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1959. 


I wish to call the attention of my col-, 


leagues to the figures which appear on 
the first page of the report, as follows: 

The amount of the bill as passed by 
the House of Representatives was $38,- 
409,561,000. 
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The amount added by the Senate com- 
mittee is $1,623,250,000. 

The total amount of the bill as re- 
ported to the Senate by the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations is $40,032,- 
811,000. 

The amount of the 1959 revised budg- 
et estimate is $38,786,970,000. 

The amount of the 1958 appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense 
was $34,499,850,000. 

The bill, as reported to the Senate by 
the Appropriations Committee is $1,245,- 
841,000 over the amount of the budget 
estimates for the fiscal year 1959, and 
$5,532,961,000 over the amount of the 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. President, the amounts involved 
are so stupendous that I felt justified 
in submitting an analysis of the tremen- 
dous proposed expenditures, and also the 
amounts, by items, for each of the sery- 
ices of the Department of Defense. 

On the desk of each Member of the 
Senate is a copy of the report on the bill; 
and the report gives detailed informa- 
tion on each of the items dealt with by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
Therefore, in my statement I shall not 
attempt to cover all the multitude of 
items found in the bill; instead, I shall 
confine my remarks to the major issues 
involved. 

APPROPRIATION SUMMARY 


The bill as reported by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee provides a total 
of approximately $40 billion. This does 
not include transfer authority totaling 
almost another half billion dollars. The 
total amount of the bill as reported to 
the Senate is about $1,600,000,000 over 
the amount voted by the House, and is 
$1,245,000,000 over the amount of the 
revised budget estimate. Actually, the 
amount of the bill as reported to the 
Senate is $1,800,000,000 over the amount 
requested by the President last January, 
and $54 billion over last year’s appro- 
priation. I feel that the bill as now re- 
ported is immeasurably stronger than 
last year’s act, when we were forced to 
accept reductions then currently in 
favor. 

The bill as now reported provides, in 
round numbers: 

For the Army, $9,100,000,000, plus $325 
million in transfer; 

For the Navy, $11,400,000,000, plus $160 
million in transfers; 

For the Air Force, $18,200,000,000. 

SIZE OF FORCES 


The President’s revised budget request 
included funds to provide the following 
forces in being: 

For the Army, 14 divisions, 6 regi- 
mental combat teams, and 30 aviation 
companies. 

For the Navy and Marine Corps, 864 
active ships, of which 396 will be war- 
ships; 3 Marine divisions, and 3 Marine 
air wings; and 95 fleet air combatant 
groups and squadrons. The fleet will 
contain 396 warships, including 14 attack 
carriers, plus 124 amphibious, 79 mine 
warfare, 55 patrol, and 212 auxiliary 
vessels. 

For the Air Force, the funds requested 
by the Department will support 43 stra- 
tegic, 27 air defense, and 35 tactical 
wings. The budget funds contemplate 
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completion of the conversion of 11 heavy 

bomber wings from units equipped with 

B-36's to units equipped with B—52’s. In 

addition, the number of units in a wing 

has been increased from 30 to 45, or the 

equivalent of five and one-half wings. 
HOUSE AND SENATE COMMITTEE ACTION 

SUMMARIZED 

The bill as reported to the Senate in- 
cludes items for virtually all of the major 
requests made by the Department. 

In addition, it includes about $1,- 
100,000,000 in funds voted by the House 
of Representatives, above the depart- 
mental request, for a strengthened Army, 
Marine Corps, National Guard, and re- 
serve, as well as for submarines, missiles, 
and some miscellaneous items, 

Even beyond that, it includes $1,600,- 
000,000 added by the Senate Committee. 
Of this amount almost $600 million is for 
the military pay raise sent to the Senate 
in a supplemental request subsequent to 
House action on the bill. Other major 
increases making up the Senate increase 
include about $750 million for aircraft 
and equipment, Of this, about $350 
million is a restoration of spares inven- 
tories, and other items cut by the House, 
and the rest new funds for increases in 
bombers, tankers, airlift, and other air- 
craft, 

MILITARY STRENGTH INCREASES 

Let me speak now about some of the 
more important individual actions taken 
by the committee. 

I shall begin with military personnel. 
In the original estimates, funds were pro- 
vided to support a Regular Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force of 2,525,000. 
Through action by the House and the 
Senate committee, this has been in- 
creased to 2,585,000. The increases occur 
in the Regular Army, for which added 
funds were recommended which would 
provide an end-strength increase from 
the estimated 870,000 to the recom- 
mended 900,000 military personnel; and 
in the Marine Corps, for which funds 
were added to provide for an increase 
from the budgeted 175,000 to the rec- 
ommended 200,000 personnel. We be- 
lieve these numbers to be the absolute 
minimum needed to man our defenses, 
and we strongly urge the Commander 
in Chief and the Department of De- 
fense to follow this Congressional man- 
date, I shall have something further to 
say about this in a moment. 

There is also included in the bill funds 
to support such strength increases, in- 
cluding $37 million to accelerate pro- 
curement of modernized Army equip- 
ment, and funds to augment Marine 
Corps aviation. 

The committee has also approved the 
action of the House in regard to in- 
creased strength for our Army Reserve 
Forces. For the National Guard, neces- 
sary funds have been provided to main- 
tain a 400,000-man organization, an in- 
crease of 40,000 over the budget. In 
addition, the committee has made pro- 
vision for continuing the technician pro- 
gram at the 1958 level, which otherwise 
would have been cut. 

What I am trying to emphasize to the 
Senate is that, in round figures, the com- 
mittee agreed with the House that the 
Army personnel should be increased from 
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870,000 to 900,000; that the Marine Corps 
should be increased from 175,000 to 200,- 
000; that the Army Reserve should be 
300,000 and not one less; and that the 
National Guard should be 400,000, and 
not one less. Appropriations were rec- 
ommended to carry out that kind of pro- 
gram. 

For the Army Reserve, funds have been 
provided increasing the Reserve from 
270,000 to 300,000. The committee views 
these increases as extremely important, 
remembering as we do that it was the 
Reserve forces who were called into duty 
at the very outbreak of our last two 
wars. 

NEED FOR GROUND FORCES 

In providing these increases the com- 
mittee was of the opinion that we have 
not yet reached a stage in our rocket 
development where robots can push but- 
tons to conduct wars. Furthermore, re- 
cent events have not tended to lessen our 
fear of the possibility of international 
aggression. We all remember Josef 
Stalin's infamous question about the 
number of battalions on God's side. And 
we all remember, too, that in the power 
politics of aggressor nations they retreat 
before strength and attack where free 
peoples are weakest. 

We have had some experience with 
their methods of creating brush fire 
wars. I do not believe that we shall be 
adequately prepared until we are 
equipped to handle, not one but several 
such brush fires at a single time. We are 
girding our strength for a knockout 
punch in the event of the big war. But we 
should not weaken our forces through 
successive reductions in the Army and 
Marine Corps so that we will be unable to 
handle lesser conflicts. Let us not fool 
ourselves. The scientist with the button 
will never erase the need for the GI with 
the gun. 

I cannot state too strongly my feelings 
on this subject, and I hope that all Mem- 
bers of this body who agree will do their 
utmost to convince those responsible in 
the executive branch that further cuts 
will imperil the foundation of our de- 
fenses. It is my fervent hope that 
further reductions in our Armed Forces 
will be made only when we can all be 
assured of a lasting peace. 

SHIPBUILDING INCREASES 


Turning to another aspect of the bill, 
the committee has approved additional 
funds for the Navy in both the submarine 
and shipbuilding programs. The De- 
partment requested two new ballistic 
missile submarines in the 1959 program. 
This is the Polaris system, which fires 
ballistic missiles from submerged sub- 
marines at distant targets. The com- 
mittee has approved the House action in 
providing about $600 million for four 
more of these submarines, missiles, and 
equipment. Including 2 approved ear- 
lier this year, such action will provide 
a total of 9 in this extremely promising 
development. The committee has also 
approved added funds for three atomic- 
powered Regulus submarines. 

The committee has included certain 
additions in the shipbuilding program as 
well. In one action we have provided 
funds for an amphibious assault ship 
and an amphibious transport dock, which 
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are needed by the Department of the 
Navy and which have only recently been 
authorized. In another action the com- 
mittee has added $13 million for the con- 
tinued construction of two escort vessels, 
which would otherwise have been can- 
celed, with resulting losses to the tax- 
payer of $5,700,000. 

The committee concurred with the 
House in not allowing $35 million for a 
second nuclear carrier. Secretary Mc- 
Elroy during the hearing indicated that 
the inclusion of the $35 million does not 
mean that either the executive branch 
or the Congress is specifically committed 
to include a nuclear-powered carrier in 
the 1960 program. A decision will not be 
made until this coming winter by the 
Department of Defense as to the build- 
ing of the second carrier. The commit- 
tee feels that the money should not be 
appropriated until a firm decision is 
made to build the carrier. If the De- 
partment of Defense has doubts on the 
matter, the committee does not feel it 
can lay out $35 million of the taxpayers’ 
money for a program on which a de- 
cision has not been made by the Defense 
Department. 

AIR FORCE MISSILE DEVELOPMENT AND 
PROCUREMENT 

Some of the largest increases in the 
bill are found in the Air Force missile 
and aircraft programs. The committee 
has approved House action adding $138 
million to accelerate and expand the 
Minuteman and Hounddog missile pro- 
grams. The Minuteman is an entire sys- 
tem of intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
The Hounddog program enables inter- 
continental bombers to extend their 
range markedly by firing missiles ahead 
of them at targets hundreds of miles 
away. 

STRENGTHENED AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


In addition, the committee has made 
certain recommendations which will 
strengthen our aircraft programs. An 
additional $360 million has been added 
to provide 13 B-52-G bombers—a suff- 
cient number to partially complete a 
requested wing; 30 KC-135 tankers to 
support its bombing missions; and a 
number of strategic airlift aircraft, re- 
quired to fight a modern war. In addi- 
tion to these, the committee has ap- 
proved funds for 30 jet transport air- 
craft and for 10 jet training aircraft. 
We have certainly not yet reached a 
stage in our missile development when 
we can afford to permit our aircraft 
programs to decline. 

The committee has also restored most 
of the funds requested for aircraft spare 
parts in the three services. Testimony 
revealed that reductions at this stage 
would jeopardize logistic support neces- 
sary to the readiness stock objective 
program and a year of a peacetime fly- 
ing program. 

EMERGENCY FUND 


The committee has also increased by 
$100 million the transfer authority to 
provide flexibility in financing promptly 
technical breakthroughs in research and 
development activities. It believes the 
amount to be ample in view of the addi- 
tional funds which have been added to 
key appropriations involved. 
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The committee has also taken action 
in regard to a number of language pro- 
visions in the bill. 

The committee is pointedly concerned 
with expenditures by all three services 
in rocket and missile development. The 
committee heard convincing testimony 
that duplicate testing facilities have 
been built in different parts of the 
country at great cost to the taxpayers. 
Language was placed in the bill to stop 
this careless waste of money. The com- 
mittee has during the years of my chair- 
manship taken the position that we 
must have the strongest defense pos- 
sible, but if we are aware of it we will 
not allow the wasting of one penny. 

MEDICARE PROGRAM 


The House introduced a provision in 
the bill limiting dependents’ medical 
care in civilian hospitals to $60 million 
annually. The Senate committee con- 
curs in that recommendation. The com- 
mittee desires our service personnel and 
their dependents to have the best med- 
ical care possible. It has continually 
supported funds to provide this. But it 
does not believe that the service per- 
sonnel and the taxpayers of the United 
States wish the Government to pay for 
the use by dependents of private facil- 
ities when empty military hospital beds 
are available and when service doctors 
and surgeons stand idly by. 

OTHER CHANGES 


The committee has also included pro- 
visions increasing the maximum per 
diem for consultants from $50 to $60 a 
day; has placed a limit on public infor- 
mation and public relations funds; has 
included a departmental request pre- 
cluding the use of funds for the payment 
of price differentials for the purpose of 
relieving economic dislocations; and has 
adjusted upward the cost limitation on 
legislative liaison activities. 

The committee has provided language 
in the bill under section 635 to insure 
that the Military Air Transport Service 
spends $84 million with commercial air 
carriers; in addition, $21 million was set 
aside for air carriers that qualify as 
small business. In the past the wishes 
of the Congress have been set forth in 
report language directing the Air Force 
to take certain actions regarding the 
operations of MATS. To date, these di- 
rections have been completely disre- 
garded or only partially followed. Thus, 
the committee has recommended a sec- 
tion of law in this bill for the direction 
of the Air Force. A civilian air reserve 
fleet is vital to our peacetime and war- 
time airlift. This airlift cannot be ob- 
tained unless part of the MATS airlift 
is allocated to civilian carriers. In 
every international emergency, the Gov- 
ernment has called upon the civilian air 
carriers for lift services. Thus, we feel 
strongly that this section is just and 
equitable, both to the Air Force and to 
the air carriers both large and small, 

WORK OF THE COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Before concluding, I wish to express 
my appreciation to all of the members of 
the subcommittee who have worked with 
me on this bill. We began hearings on 
June 6. We did not conclude them until 
July 16. Throughout that period the 
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subcommittee members were faithful in 
their attendance and diligent in their 
inquiry into the pending matters. The 
1,368 pages of testimony provide ample 
proof of their arduous labors. We 
worked together at all times, regardless 
of differences of opinion. I wish to thank 
these members at this time. I know the 
demands on their time: the important 
meetings of other committees, their office 
commitments, the need for their pres- 
ence on the floor of the Senate. I ap- 
preciate the sacrifices they have made 
and the assistance they have provided in 
attending the hearings and in reporting 
what I am sure will be regarded as the 
strongest peacetime measure ever pre- 
sented to this body. 

Mr. President, I want to commend to 
the Senate the fine work of the profes- 
sional staff of the Defense Department 
Subcommittee. They worked long and 
diligently in the preparation of memo- 
randums, reports, and statistical data. 
Mr. Hewitt, the clerk of the subcommit- 
tee, and his assistants, Mr. Edwards, Mr. 
Pujol, and Mr. Rexroad, deserve the 
highest praise of this body for their out- 
standing work on this bill. 

It is the view of the committee and its 
chairman that the strongest possible de- 
fense posture has been provided in this 
bill for the protection of the United 
States. 

That is what we had in mind; national 
security and national defense, and, if 
necessary, offense. Extensive hearings 
were held for the Department of De- 
fense and the three military services. 
We carefully reviewed in committee the 
programs presented by the three serv- 
ices. We heard patiently and carefully 
in committee the amendments offered by 
individual Senators and the arguments 
for specific programs. After all these 
considerations, the committee made its 
decisions, 

Mr. President, the 18 members of the 
Department of Defense Subcommittee 
and the full Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee of 26 members represent scores 
of years of appropriating experience in 
allocating money to the military serv- 
ices for the defense of our country. For 
a further explanation I will add that 
the Appropriations Committee includes 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee and 8 of its 
15 members. 

In addition, most of the members of 
the Appropriations Committee have 
served in the Armed Forces of this coun- 
try. Considering all factors, the chair- 
man is of the opinion that the bill pro- 
vides the most protection possible within 
our technical capabilities. 

We probably would have provided 
more—and we probably need more—but 
it would have been a waste of money, 
because we do not have either the per- 
sonnel as a whole or the technical per- 
sonnel to carry on programs more than 
are contained in the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc; that the bill as thus 
amended be considered as the original 
text for the purpose of further amend- 
ment; and that any point of order 
against the committee amendments not 
be waived. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered, 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 


The first amendment of the Committee on 
Appropriations was, under the heading 
“Title II—Interservice Activities—Emergency 
Fund,” on page 4, line 21, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$100,000,000” and 
insert “‘$200,000,000", and on page 5, line 3, 
after the word “designate”, to insert a colon 
and “Provided, That any appropriations 
transferred shall not exceed 10 percent of 
the appropriation from which transferred.” 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Retired Pay”, on page 5, line 12, after 
the numerals “1953”, to strike out ‘“$600,- 
000,000” and insert “$640,000,000.” 

The next amendment was, under the head- 
ing “Title I1I—Department of the Army— 
Military Personnel”, on page 6, line 19, after 
the word “circumstances”, to strike out 
“$2,946,400,000" and insert ‘$3,225,961,000", 
and in line 20, after the word “addition”, 
to strike out “$425,000,000" and insert 
“$325,000,000.” 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Operation and Maintenance”, on page 
9, at the beginning of line 5, to strike out 
“$3,078,208,000" and insert “$3,104,508,000: 
Provided, That during the fiscal year 1959 
the maintenance, operation, and availability 
of the Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs 
National Park, Ark., to meet requirements 
of the military and naval forces shall be 
continued.” 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Reserve Personnel”, on page 9, line 19, 
after the word “day”, to strike out “$202,- 
499,000” and insert ‘$222,759,000.” 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Army National Guard”, on page 10, 
line 21, after the word “aircraft”, to strike 
out “$325,419,000" and insert “$342,093,000”, 
and, on page 11, line 2, after the word 
“Code”, to insert a colon and “Provided 
further, That the Army National Guard 
shall be maintained at not less than four 
hundred thousand strength during fiscal 
year 1959.” 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Procurement of Equipment and 
Missiles”, on page 11, line 16, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “twenty-eight” and 
insert “forty”, and, at the beginning of line 
24, to strike out “$1,659,600,000" and insert 
“$1,674,349,000.”" 

The next amendment was, under the head- 
ing “Title IV—Department of the Navy— 
Military Personnel, Navy”, on page 13, line 
13, after the word “cadets”, to strike out 
“$2,263,568,000" and insert “$2,385,720,000,” 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Reserve Personnel, Navy", on page 13, 
line 24, after the words “United States 
Code”, to strike out “$84,735,000” and insert 
“$90,098,000.” 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Navy Personnel, General Expenses”, 
on page 14, line 17, after the word “salaries”, 
to strike out “$85,000,000” and insert “$86,- 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Military Personnel, Marine Corps”, on 
page 15, line 1, after the word “training”, to 
strike out “$604,056,000” and insert “$635,- 
692,000.” 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Reserve Personnel, Marine Corps”, on 
page 15, line 9, after the word “duty”, to 
strike out “$23,000,000” and insert ‘$23,760,- 
The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Marine Corps Troops and Facilities”, 
on page 16, line 6, after the word “salaries”, 
to strike out “$173,127,000" and insert $173,- 
117,000.” 
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The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Aircraft and Related Procurement”, 
on page 16, line 20, after the word “appro- 
priation”, to strike out “$1,947,095,000" and 
insert ‘'$2,080,120,000". 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Aircraft and Facilities’, on page 17, 
line 5, after the word “salaries”, to strike out 
“$836,508,000" and insert $846,308,000", and, 
in line 6, after the word “That”, to strike 
out $810,000" and insert “945,000.” 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Shipbuilding and Conversion”, on 
page 18, line 2, after the word “appropria- 
tion”, to strike out ‘$2,016,400,000" and 
insert “'2,069,400,000.” 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Ships and Facilities’, on page 18, at 
the beginning of line 15, to strike out 


“$773,710,000" and insert “$785,436,000", 
and, in the same line, after the word 
“which”, to strike out “$16,430,000” and 


insert “$16,885,000.” 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Procurement of Ordnance and Ammu- 
nition”, on page 19, line 9, after the word 
“plants”, to strike out “$597,535,000" and 
insert ““$607,535,000.” 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Medical Care”, on page 20, line 5, after 
the word “salaries”, to strike out ''$86,253,- 
000” and insert $86,144,000." 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Civil Engineering,” on page 20, line 
16, to strike out “$125,554,000" and insert 
“$126,554,000.” 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Servicewide Supply and Finance”, on 
page 21, line 10, to strike out *$309,637,000" 
and insert “$311,081,000.” 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Servicewide Operations”, on page 21, 
line 20, after the word “exceed’’, to strike 
out “$11,152,000” and insert “$11,961,000”, 
and, on page 22, line 1, after the word 
“salaries”, to strike out “$118,214,000" and 
insert “$118,985,000."” 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title V—-Department of the Air 
Force—Aircraft, Missiles and Related Pro- 
curement”, on page 22, line 23, after the 
word “things”, to strike out “$6,308,400,000” 
and insert “$6,878,850,000.” 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Procurement Other Than Aircraft and 
Missiles”, on page 23, line 8, after the word 
“and”, to strike out “fifteen” and insert 
“fifty”, and in line 9, after the word “only”, 
to strike out “$2,195,700,000" and insert 
“$2,231,739,000.” 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Research and Development”, on page 
23, line 20, after the word “expended”, to 
insert a colon and “Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be used for con- 
struction, maintenance, or rental of missile 
testing facilities until the fullest use is 
made of testing facilities and equipment at 
Air Force Missile Development Center, 
Holloman Air Force Base, N. Mex., and such 
other installations where missile or rocket 
research and testing is now being carried 
out.” 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Operation and Maintenance”, on page 
25, line 25, after the word “Government”, 
to strike out “$4,049,875,000" and insert 
“$4,090,875 ,000.”" 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Military Personnel’, on page 27, line 
12, after the word “enlistment”, to strike 
out “$3,732,200,000" and insert “$3,923,073,- 
000.” 
The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Reserve Personnel”, on page 27, line 
21, to strike out $50,500,000" and insert 
“$53,746,000.” 

The next amendment was, under the sub- 
head “Air National Guard”, on page 28, line 
25, after the word "Defense", to strike out 
““$238,100,000" and insert “$240,335,000.” 
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The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title VI—General Provisions”, on 
page 29, line 14, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “$50” and insert “$60.” 

The next amendment was, on page 36, 
after line 8, to strike out: 

“Sec. 612. During the current fiscal year, 
the President may exempt appropriations, 
funds, and contract authorizations, avail- 
able for military functions under the De- 
partment of Defense, from the provisions of 
subsection (c) of section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, whenever he deems 
such action to be necessary in the interest 
of national defense.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“Sec. 612. Section 3679 (c) of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (31 U. S. C. 665 (c) 
(2)) is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new sentence as follows: 
“Whenever any such reserve is established, 
or the amount thereof increased or de- 
creased, the officer designated in subsection 
(d) of this section to make apportionments 
or reapportionments of the appropriation 
from which the reserve is established shall 
immediately notify the Committees on Ap- 
propriations of the Congrese in writing of the 
purpose of the establishment of the reserve, 
or of the increase or decrease in the amount 
thereof, as the case may be, and the effect 
of such establishment, increase, or decrease 
upon the purposes for which the appropria- 
tion was made.’ Provided, That during the 
current fiscal year, the President may ex- 
empt appropriations, funds, and contract 
authorizations, available for military func- 
tions under the Department of Defense, 
from the provisions of subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, whenever he deems such action to 
be necessary in the interest of national de- 
fense." 

The next amendment was, on page 41, 
line 6, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$3,000,000” and insert “$2,510,000.” 

The next amendment was, on page 44, 
line 2, after the word “possessions”, to in- 
sert a colon and “Provided further, That no 
funds herein appropriated shall be used for 
the payment of a price differential on con- 
tracts hereafter made for the purpose of re- 
lieving economic dislocations.” 

The next amendment was, on page 45, 
line 18, after the word “Board”, to strike 
out the word “surplus”, and, in the same 
line, after the word “ammunition”, to in- 
sert “from stock or which has been pro- 
cured for the purpose." 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 
4, after the word “activities”, to insert “of 
the Department of the Army, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, the Department of the 
Air Force, and the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense", and, at the beginning of line 
7, to strike out $2,010,000" and insert 
“$2,680,000 of which not more than $100,000 
shall be utilized for legislative liaison activi- 
ties for the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense.” 

The next amendment was, on page 46, 
after line 20, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

“Sec. 635. Of the funds made available by 
this act for the seryices of the Military Air 
Transport Service, $84,000,000 shall be avail- 
able only for procurement of commercial air 
transportation service; and that $21,000,000 
of the $84,000,000 shall be available to be 
expended only with United States civil air 
carriers which qualify as small-business en- 
terprises under present standards and who 
are in existence at the time of the passage 
of this act.” 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 
4, to change the section number from “635” 
to “636.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment as a substitute for the 
language of a committee amendment, 
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namely, to strike out section 612, begin- 
ning at line 16 on page 36 of the bill, 
and to insert in lieu thereof a new sec- 
tion 612. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On line 16, 
page 36, it is proposed to strike out 
section 612 and to substitute in lieu 
thereof a new section 612, as follows: 

Sec. 612. Section 3679 (c) of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (31 U. S. C. 665 (c) 
(2)) is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new sentence as follows: “The 
officer designated in subsection (d) of this 
section to make apportionments or reappor- 
tionments shall report to the Congress in 
writing, following the close of each calen- 
dar quarter, the amount of each reserve 
in effect at the end of such quarter and the 
purpose for which each such reserve was 
established": Provided, That during the cur- 
rent fiscal year, the President may exempt 
appropriations, funds, and contract author- 
izations, available for military functions 
under the Department of Defense, from the 
provisions of subsection (c) of section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, when- 
ever he deems such action to be necessary 
in the interest of national defense. 


Mr, HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
proviso is a mere repetition of what the 
House has passed. The change I am 
suggesting would provide that, instead 
of requiring the Bureau of the Budget 
immediately to notify the Committees 
on Appropriations, the Bureau of the 
Budget shall do so following the close 
of each calendar quarter. 

The other change is the deletion of 
the requirement for a report as to the 
effect of such impounding, or establish- 
ment of the reserve. This information 
will be obtained by the committees re- 
questing the information, rather than 
asking that it be placed in each report. 
The Bureau of the Budget pointed out 
that such a report would cause a great 
deal of clerical work. 

I think the amendment is an im- 
provement in the language and ought to 
be agreed to. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am 
happy to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona [ Mr. 
HAYDEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, since 
the bill was reported the Department 
has requested a minor change on page 
55. I therefore offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to 
have stated. It does not change the 
money item, but we are informed that it 
will aid in administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 35, 
line 19, after the word “year”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “for expenses of 
transportation, demilitarization, and 
other preparation for sale or salvage 
of”, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “for reimbursement to appro- 
priations for operation and mainte- 
nance for expenses of disposal of.” 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
first let me say that the chairman of 
our subcommittee, the Senator from New 
Mexico, who has just spoken, has 
worked extremely hard and conscien- 
tiously on the bill. With Mr. Hewitt 
and his other assistants, he has been in 
constant attendance at many hearings. 
I commend him for his work and for the 
intelligent effort he has put into the 
bill. 

I point out that the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee recommended $1.245 
billion more than the President's revised 
budget. 

This is a considerable sum, especially 
when we remember it is added to a 
budget of $38 billion. 

The Senate committee provided funds 
not only for hardware, such as aircraft 
and missiles, but also for military per- 
sonnel and for operations and mainte- 
mance. Current combat readiness, as 
well as future preparedness, was the deep 
concern of the committee. 

Events occurring while the subcom- 
mittee considered this huge defense ap- 
propriations bill only served. to empha- 
size once more that the United States 
must have diversified offensive forces 
and diversified defensive forces. These 
we have attempted to provide—going 
beyond the President’s requests in some 
cases. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, it is 
worthwhile to review the increases of 
the Appropriations Committee over the 
revised budget. In this way, we can 
better judge what the committee action 
comprises. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks a tabulation show- 
ing the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee figures as compared with the revised 
budget, and another tabulation showing 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
action compared with the House action. 
I have placed these two tabulations on 
the desks of Senators. I hope this will 
help them to understand what the Sen- 
ate committee has done. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Appropriations Committee versus 
revised budget, H. R. 12738, Defense De- 
partment, fiscal year 1959 

Senate committee increases 


versus revised budget__._ 
Senate committee decreases 


$1, 513, 910, 000 


versus revised budget___.- — 268, 069, 000 
Total Senate commit- 

tee increases... 1, 245, 841, 000 
Senate committee tota 1 
transfers from revolving 

I AET T ETA A pon 485, 000, 000 
Revised budget total trans- 
fers from revolving funds. 


— 325, 000, 000 
Senate committee in- 


Emergency fund transfer 
authority: 


Senate committee total... 200, 000, 000 

Revised budget-...---_--. 500, 000, 000 
Senate committee de- 

SICABE NE Ei R —300, 000, 000 
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Senate Appropriations Committee versus 
revised budget, H. R. 12738, Defense De- 
partment, fiscal year 1959—Continued 


NEW FUND INCREASES ($1,513,910,000) 


Emergency fund_-.....-..._ $65, 000, 000 
Military personnel strength: 
Army personnel.......... 99, 000, 000 
Army Reserve.....---.-.. 30, 499, 000 
Army National Guard... 51, 419, 000 
Marine Corps.._......... 45, 200, 000 
226, 118, 000 
Army surveys and maps: 
Army operation and main- 
SE ate at 5, 000, 000 
Army National Guard tech- 
TOUS PEA 4, 300, 000 


Army Reserve personnel: 

Drill pay costs and 6 

months trainees___.-.-__- 10, 760, 000 
Army modernization: Army 

procurement of equipment 


Regulus submarine accelera- 
tion: Navy shipbuilding 
and conversion._.....-.-- 11, 000, 000 


4 Polaris submarines: 
Navy shipbuilding and 
conversion_..~...------ 492, 600, 000 
Navy procurement ord- 
nance and ammunition. 43, 700, 000 
Navy research and develop- 
ment oo Se E 71, 200, 000 
Navy servicewide opera- 
NG ao MAE 1, 543, 000 
oy bi SSS SR a 609, 043, 000 
Completion of 2 destroyer 
escorts: Navy shipbuild- 
ing and conversion__.-.__ 13, 000, 000 
-n 
Minuteman ICBM (solid pro- 
pellent): 
Air Force aircraft, missiles, 
and related procurement 75, 000, 000 
Air Force research and de- 
velopment ~..........-. 15, 000, 000 
Total. os oles 90, 000, 000 
Hound Dog B-52 missile: Air 
Force aircraft, missiles, and 
related procurement. -__ 48, 000, 000 


13 B-52’s: 
Air Force aircraft, missiles, 
and related procurement 100, 900, 000 


Air Force procurement 
other than aircraft... 7, 800, 000 
Posed sissy SU. 108, 700, 000 

30 KC-135 jet tankers: 

Air Force aircraft, missiles, 

and related procure- 
pt) Sees eae 103, 350, 000 

Air Force procurement 
other than aircraft._.-- 7, 839, 000 
Wietel. sien e254 e655 111, 189, 000 

Troop carrier aircraft: 

Air Force aircraft, missiles 

and related procure- 
ments sak. Ae 136, 100, 000 

Air Force procurement 
other than aircraft_-.- 3, 900, 000 
Tolak 22.22. snse ee = 140, 000, 000 

30 F-27 jet transports: Air 

Force aircraft, missiles, 
and related procurement 18, 300, 000 

VORTAC: Air Force procure- 

ment other than aircraft 

(for share of airways navi- 
gation system) -..--.--... - 16, 500, 000 
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Senate Appropriations Committee versus 
revised budget, H. R. 12738, Defense De- 
partment, fiscal year 1959—Continued 

NEW FUND DECREASES ($268,069,000) 

Salaries and expenses office, 


Secretary of Defense..---- $300, 000 
Salaries and expenses Office 

of Public Affairs.......... 50, 000 
(ot a ee eee 2, 100, 000 


Army military personnel 
(plus corresponding in- 
crease in transfer from 


revolving fund) ~......... 100, 000, 000 
Permanent change of station 
travel: 
Army military personnel.. 3, 800, 000 
Navy military personnel__ 3, 250, 000 
Marine Corps personnel... 1, 200, 000 
Air Force personnel__.... 4, 800, 000 
TOCRL. co ee Sete 13, 050, 000 
Reduction temporary duty 
twavyeli.. ee soaneue 2, 900, 000 
Dependents medical care: 
Army operation and main- 

CONNOR oe ee 2, 692, 000 
Navy medical care_..._-._ 3, 454, 000 
Air Force operation and 

maintenance__.-._.-._ 4, 100, 000 

Totali 10, 246, 000 
Reduction anticipating 
deutschemark support: 
Army operation and main- 
tenance..............-< 10, 100, 000 
Air Force operation and 
maintenance__._....... 2, 125, 090 
TO wanakaaunasuacwew 12, 225, 000 
Aircraft spares: 
Army procurement of 

equipment and missiles. 751, 000 
Navy Aircraft and related 

procurement-__.......-. 7, 175, 000 
Air Force aircraft, missiles, 

and related procurement 10, 000, 000 

iN eee SA a 17, 926, 000 
Cuts to be replaced by trans- 
fer from revolving fund: 
Navy military personnel.. 35, 000, 000 
Marine Corps personnel.. 25, 000, 000 
Toth. U2 oe 60, 000, 000 
Marine Corps Procurement 
(offset by increased recov- 
ery of prior year funds by 
termination of contracts). 5, 000, 000 
Navy administrative - type 
aircraft: Navy aircraft and 
related procurement-_-__-_-- 2, 000, 000 
Nuclear aircraft carrier long- 
lead time items: Navy 
shipbuilding and conver- 
et EENE E ET 35, 000, 000 
Reserve fleet modernization: 
Navy ships and facilities.. 5, 000, 000 
Navy servicewide supply and 
finance: Amount of House 
cut not restored__........ 1, 500, 000 


Navy servicewide operations: 
Amount of House cut not 


restored... 22-4 eee 772, 000 


1958 


Senate Appropriations Committee versus 
House action, H. R. 12738, Defense Depart- 
ment, fiscal year 1959 

SUMMARY 

Senate committee increases 
in new funds..---.-.---- 

Senate committee decreases 


$1, 659, 927, 000 


$53, SUDO. oe mentee —36, 677, 000 
Net Senate committee 
fncrease....-..---_. 1, 623, 250, 000 
Senate committee total 
transfers from revolving 
gti” Seba a OR eens ca Sree 485, 000, 000 
Total House transfers from 
revolving funds_-------- = 585, 000, 000 
Senate committee de- 
crease (decreased < 
Army stock fund by 
$100,000,000) -.--- 


— 100, 000, 000 


NEW FUND INCREASES ($1,659,927,000) 
Military pay raise: 


RORA DOG: S-in $40, 000, 000 
Army personnel.-.-....... 179, 561, 000 
Army Reserve personnel.. 9, 500, 000 
Army National Guard... 12, 374, 000 
Navy personnel_.....-... 122, 152, 000 
Navy Reserve personnel... 5, 363, 000 
Marine Corps personnel... 31, 636, 000 
Marine Corps Reserves- 760, 000 


Total military 


Army military personnel 
(plus corresponding de- 
crease in transfer from re- 
volving fund) ..-...----.. 100, 000, 000 


Restoration of general econ- 
omy cuts made by 
House: 

Army operation and main- 
tenance 
Navy personnel, 
expenses 
Navy civil engineering- --- 1, 000, 000 
Navy servicewide supply 
and finance (one-half of 
Coah a a ee ee ee 
Navy service operations 
(one-half of cut) ----.-- 771, 000 
Air Force operation and 
maintenance 


general 


Army Reserve: Drill pay 
costs and 6 months’ train- 
Army National Guard: To 
carry on technicians’ pro- 
gram at same rate as in 
ES ee AT ue ea 
Aircraft spares—partial res- 
toration of House cuts: 
Army procurement of 
equipment and missiles. 
Navy aircraft and related 
procurement 
Air Force aircraft and 
related procurement... 


14, 274, 000 
136, 325, 000 
190, 000, 000 


340, 599, 000 


National rifle practice: Army 
procurement of equipment 
and missiles (for match- 


type ammunition) -..-.-_ 475, 000 
Restoration for flight opera- 

tions and aircraft over- 

haul; Navy aircraft and 

facilities: ...ccenqnccace -= 10, 000, 000 
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Senate Appropriations Committee versus 
House action, H. R. 12738, Defense Depart- 
ment, fiscal year 1959—Continued 


NEW FUND INCREASES—CONtinued 


Amphibious assault ship and 

amphibious transport, 

dock: Navy shipbuilding 

and conversion._..-----.- $69, 000, 000 
Completion of 2 destroyer es- 

corts: Navy shipbuilding 

and conversion.......... 13, 000, 000 
Restoration for cost in- 

creases: Navy ships and 


Partial restoration for Re- 
serve fleet modernization: 
Navy ships and facilities.. 

Restoration of cut anticipat- 
ing MAP reimbursement: 
Navy procurement ord- 
nance and ammunition.. 

10 jet transports for train- 
ing navigators, etc.: Air 
Force aircraft, missiles 
and related procurement. 

30 F-27 jet transports: Air 
Force aircraft, missiles and 
related procurement 

13 B-52’s (to fill out 12th 

wing): 
Air Force aircraft, missiles 
and related procure- 


10, 000, 000 


21, 800, 000 


18, 300, 000 


Air Force procurement 


other than aircraft..... 7, 800, 000 
PORN ss ccc cdg rbot EON 108, 700, 000 
30 KC-135 jet tankers: 


Air Force aircraft, missiles 
and related procure- 
aTa E E 

Air Force procurement 
other than aircraft... 


Troop carriers—Airlift: 
Air Force aircraft and re- 


lated procurement_-__-_-- 136, 100, 000 
Air Force procurement 

other than aircraft..-.- 3, 900, 000 
IGUAL ah E es ivan 


VORTAC: Air Force procure- 

ment other than aircraft— 

to provide for Air Force 

share of airways naviga- 

tion system....-..-...-.. 16, 500, 000 

(Emergency fund transfer authority: In- 
creased by $100 million over House for a total 
of $200 million.) 

NEW FUND DECREASES ($36,677,000) 

Polaris submarine adjust- 

ment: Navy shipbuilding 

and conversion... ..-..... 
Savings from pay raise: 

Army operation and Main- 


CONSENS Ovo on denn ne —3, 700, 000 
Marine Corps troops and 
facilities .-.__.-W..-..- —10, 000 
Navy aircraft and related 
procurement -_-.....--- —8, 300, 000 
Navy aircraft and facilities — 200, 000 
Navy ships and facilities.. — 302, 000 
Navy medical care__...-.. —109, 000 
Navy servicewide supply.. — 56, 000 
TOAL Seawceumctinanen —7, 677, 000 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
it is apparent that the Appropriations 
Committee has been neither niggardly 
nor narrow. The additional funds pro- 
vided are substantial, and they cover 
wide scope and purpose. 

The increases of the committee rep- 
resent achievable programs within the 
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fiscal time period under consideration. 

There were additional spending pro- 
posals placed before the subcommittee 
and the full committee. We could easily 
have voted for another billion dollars 
for military functions, if we had adopted 
all the proposals. 

But the question persisted: Could 
those funds be used effectively by next 
June 30? 

Or would they have been an invita- 
tion to waste? 

Would another billion dollars have 
bought equipment which would lie idle 
for want of trained personnel and bases 
and supporting equipment? 

Do we need to tie up more funds at 
this time? 

Or would it be wiser to move ahead 
with the vast sums already available 
and, in the meantime over the next half 
year, review our defense programs to see 
where we should profitably move to 
strengthen them. 

After all, the Congress will be back in 
session in 5 months, at which time sup- 
plemental funds could be requested if 
needed by the Defense Department. 

There is another very important con- 
sideration. In addition to funds ap- 
proved for the various military pro- 
grams, the Senate committee concurred 
in the House increase of $65 million for 
the emergency fund of the Secretary of 
Defense. This would make a total of 
$150 million in new funds available to 
apply to research and development 
projects or to procurement and produc- 
tion where rapid technological progress 
warrants. j 

This is the first time the emergency 
fund has been available to go into pro- 
curement and production. Of course, 
the purpose of this change is obvious. 
It is to provide a kitty out of which to 
speed new weapons to production for 
operational use as soon as technology 
permits. 

Moreover, the committee gave the 
Secretary of Defense authority to trans- 
fer $200 million to projects needing 
more funds to avoid delay in our urgent 
programs. 

In this way, the committee granted 
both funds and flexibility to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. We enable him to ex- 
ploit scientific breakthroughs or other 
developments that will hasten the day 
when we have more effective weapons in 
our arsenal. 

Mr. President, this has been a review 
of the dollars-and-cents action of the 
Appropriations Committee. Translated 
into programs, this is what the dollars 
and cents added by the committee to the 
revised budget are intended to buy: 

A 900,000-man Army through fiscal 
year 1959 instead of dropping to 870,000 
by end fiscal year 1959. 

A buildup of Army Reserves to 300,000 
by end fiscal year 1959 instead of a 
270,000-man begin-and-end strength. 

An Army National Guard maintained 
at 400,000 men rather than dropping to 
360,000 by end fiscal year 1959. 

A Marine Corps buildup to 200,000 
men instead of dropping to 175,000 as 
provided in the budget. 

Four more Polaris submarines, and 
the missiles to match, out of fiscal year 
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1959 funds—for a total of six such sub- 
marines in the pending bill. 

Acceleration of three Regulus-firing 
nuclear submarines. 

Thirteen B-52 heavy bombers, which, 
when added to the 39 B-52’s in the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal year 1959 revised budget, 
will make a full-fledged heavy bomber 
wing of 45 aircraft and 7 spares. All of 
these will be the improved model B-52G. 

Additional Hounddog air-to-surface 
missiles for the B-52 bombers, which 
will greatly enhance our striking capa- 
bility. 

Thirty more KC-135 jet tankers, 
which, with the 26 provided in the 
President’s fiscal year 1959 revised budg- 
et, will provide for all the B—52’s 
funded on a 2-tanker to 3-bomber ratio. 
These will also start the buildup to a 
tanker force to service the B-58 super- 
sonic bomber. Thirty B—58’s were 
funded out of fiscal 1958 and prior-year 
funds, plus 47 in the fiscal year 1959 
budget, for a total of 77. 

Troop carrier aircraft to beef up our 
strategic airlift capability. The exact 
number of planes to be procured with 
the total of $140 million cannot be 
stated now because the committee left 
to the Air Force the decision as to which 
airplane to buy, and the costs of these 
planes vary. 

Acceleration of the Minuteman solid 
propellant ICBM—which has many ad- 
vantages over our first ICBM’s requiring 
liquid fuels. 

Thirty jet transport aircraft for 
training a number of navigators at one 
time in high-speed planes. 

Thirty F-27 jet transport aircraft to 
replace obsolescent aircraft still in use. 

Completion of two destroyer escort 
ships which the Navy was about to 
abandon for lack of funds. 

One amphibious assault ship and one 
amphibious transport, dock, urgently 
needed by the Marine Corps. 

Faster modernization of the Army 
under its new pentomic organization. 

A speedup in the Army map and sur- 
vey program. 

Mr. President, this is an impressive 
shopping list over and above the large 
shopping list in the President’s revised 
budget. 

With the funds and the flexibility 
provided by the Senate committee bill, 
our Nation’s defense will be greatly 
Strengthened. I urge the Senate to 
sustain the committee. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], the distin- 
guished senior minority member of our 
committee, who has a very thorough 
understanding of the program. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Massachusetts. I 
wished to interrupt him for a moment, 
first to compliment the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. 
CuaAveEz] also the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
the ranking member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Armed Services, and all other 
Senators who participated. I assign a 
little credit to myself, because I, too, did 
quite a little work on the bill. 

I think it is an excellent bill. Not 
everything was put into it that every- 
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one wanted, but it seemed to be a rea- 
sonable measure upon which reasonable 
men could agree. 

The bill is not exactly what I would 
wish. In some respects it provides too 
much, and in others not enough, but it 
represents a common ground on which 
the committee could agree. 

With the bill as reported as a basis, 
and going forward and passing it and 
then meeting in conference, I believe 
the conferees certainly will have a good 
bill to work with and will be able to jus- 
tify the position the Senate has taken. 
I hope the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee will be passed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Myr. President, will the 
Senator yield? s 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is true, is it not, 
that suggestions were made before the 
committee to increase many items? 
However, under all the circumstances, 
and in view of the testimony presented 
to the committee, do not the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the Senator 
from New Hampshire agree that we pro- 
vided a sound national-defense funding 
measure? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Iwill say to the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that I believe we have provided 
what the Fresident’s budget recom- 
mended; namely, the equipment and the 
material with which to furnish our 
Armed Forces with what is necessary, 
and to procure additional personnel, in 
time of an emergency. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does not the Senator 
also agree with me that even if we had 
added another $2 billion, it would be 
hard to say how the Armed Forces could 
use that extra amount in the interest 
of national defense? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The answer is 
that I believe it is very difficult to see 
how the extra amount could be used. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should like to an- 
swer the part of the question the Sen- 
ator addressed to me. I believe that, 
in the light of what we can see today, 
we have reported a good bill for the 
adequate defense of our country. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. I should like to join 
my colleagues in commending the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuHavez| and the ranking minority 
member, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] for their leader- 
ship in bringing before the Senate such 
a comprehensive and well thought out 
bill as the one now pending. An excel- 
lent job was done. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator a question with respect to page 
23 of the report, so that there will be no 
misunderstanding as to the language in 
the report. I refer to this statement in 
the report: 

The committee recommends that the Army 
proceed on an accelerated program of full- 
scale tests of a whole family of platform 
vehicles. 

The committee was advised by Army wit- 
nesses that the present inventory position 
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of the jeep (M38A1) is about 35 percent be- 
low the Army peacetime jeep requirement. 
The committee is concerned that the Army 
has permitted this serious deficiency to exist. 
In view of recent critical military develop- 
ments, we believe the Army should immedi- 
ately fill this deficiency from its existing 
mobilization sources. 


I am sure the committee does not wish 
to convey the thought—and the reason I 
am asking these questions is to build a 
legislative history with the Senator 
from Massachusetts—that our jeep re- 
quirements should go entirely into the 
platform type vehicle. I am not sure 
whether that type vehicle is ready for 
production at the present time. It may 
be. However, in view of that language 
in the report it is well that we make 
some legislative history, particularly 
when General Brown in his testimony be- 
fore the committee had this to say on 
page 1113 of the hearings: 

The M-151 is now ready for production 
and issue to the using forces. It is as per- 
fect as any man-made item is perfect at a 
particular point in time. After production 
is initiated and wider troop use is experi- 
enced, the vehicle will continue to be im- 
proved and become more perfect. 


I cite this testimony to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts so 
that anyone reading the report will not 
be influenced by the language of the 
report to conclude that Congress is tell- 
ing the Department of Defense that it 
must buy a certain type vehicle. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Absolutely not. 
It is my understanding that while they 
are going forward with their research on 
this new type vehicle, they will continue 
to buy and maintain the necessary num- 
ber of jeeps. 

Mr. POTTER. It is my understand- 
ing that the jeep procurement is below 
standard. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is true. 

Mr. POTTER. The committee was 
concerned about it, and rightly so. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It was not the inten- 
tion to keep any other producer from 
providing vehicles. 

Mr. POTTER. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico 
and the statement of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Michigan to 
page 1103 of the testimony, near the bot- 
tom of the page, where Colonel Hemion 
is quoted as saying that the M-151 is 
not a direct replacement for the one- 
quarter-ton jeep, “which is essentially a 
personnel carrier type of vehicle.” 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I yield to the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Is it not somewhat 
misleading for the report of the commit- 
tee to state that the net amount added 
by the Senate is $1,623,000,000 in view 
of the fact that when the House con- 
sidered the bill it did not have before 
it a budget request for $590 million, to 
take care of the military pay raise? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 
That came in after the House had con- 
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sidered the bill, and is a “must” require- 
ment in view of the pay increases. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Then it would be 
correct to state that the amount added 
by the Senate is slightly in excess of $1 
billion, rather than $1,623,000,000, in 
view of the fact that the budget request 
had not been submitted to the House. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
states my understanding. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to call 
to the Senator’s attention a paragraph 
on page 21 of the report, relating to re- 
search and development. I believe the 
tone of that paragraph indicates that 
there was doubt in the committee that 
the Department of Defense was spend- 
ing enough on basic research, I read the 
following statement: 

Amounts contained in the present bill for 
research and development total $2,732,985,- 
000. By including test and evaluation pro- 
grams, this total will increase to about $6.2 
billion, 

However, only a very small percentage of 
this total represents funds directly earmarked 
for basic research which the committee re- 
gards as an absolute necessity if we are to 
maintain a lead in the technological devel- 
opments which will produce scientific su- 
premacy a decade hence. The committee 
is concerned lest a narrow interpretation of 
language in the House report discourage the 
necessary increase in this activity. Testi- 
mony before the committee, notably on pages 
425 and 800 of the Senate hearings, supports 
a need for greatly increased emphasis on 
basic research. If the history of the past 
two decades is indicative of the future, in a 
short span of years our security may well 
depend on the emphasis and diligence which 
we today bring to discovering, developing, 
and applying basic research to those areas 
which lie beyond our present knowledge. 

The committee therefore urges the De- 
partment of Defense to assume its rightful 
responsibility in this field by encouraging a 
closely knit cooperation in this area between 
the Department and other agencies of the 
Government and public and private scien- 
tific organizations in order to maintain a 
program of maximum accomplishment. 


From reading that excerpt from the 
report on research and development, I 
would say the committee has expressed 
concern that enough basic research is 
being carried on. 

I may be treading in a field concerning 
which my knowledge is very limited. I 
certainly do not have available the facts 
which were presented to the committee 
and which the committee considered. I 
know, too, the great capability of the 
chairman of the subcommittee, and of 
the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the Senator from New Hampshire, and 
other Members. From a reading of this 
portion of the report, I gain the impres- 
sion that in the vital field of basic re- 
search, about which we have been hear- 
ing ever since the first sputnik went up, 
we are far behind, and that the com- 
mittee still maintains the doubt that we 
are doing enough in basic research. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
chairman of our subcommittee. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I would prefer to have 
the Senator from Massachusetts answer 
the question of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I hope the 
chairman will add to what I say. I refer 
to page 425 of the record, which shows, 
at the bottom of the page, some infor- 
mation submitted by Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Donald Quarles. The infor- 
mation shows that in 1950 the appropri- 
ation for basic research was $15 million. 
Without giving the figures for each year 
since then, in 1958 the figure had been 
increased to from $32 million to $40 
million. 

I think the committee felt that we 
wanted to stimulate the Department as 
much as possible in its efforts to pro- 
mote basic research. The Senator from 
Kentucky should realize, of course, that 
these figures, as I understand them, do 
not include space research, which is en- 
tirely additional. 

I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I shall simply add a 
word to what the Senator from Massa- 
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chusetts has said. We have been giving - 


so much attention to specific matters 
of research that we have not emphasized 
action on basic research as such. That 
is what I had in mind. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. That is good. I am 
glad to have the statements of the two 
Senators. I think all of us know that 
for some time after the first sputnik 
went up—at least, for several weeks or 
months—everyone was talking about 
basic research. Many persons said that 
the United States had fallen behind be- 
cause we had not emphasized basic re- 
search. The reason I raised this ques- 
tion was that in reading the statement 
in the report I noticed that the com- 
mittee evidently still believes that 
enough is not being done in basic re- 
search. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We want to en- 
courage it. 

Mr. COOPER. Again, I congratulate 
the committee. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offer an amendment and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavez] is pending; there- 
fore, the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Maine will have to await the 
disposition of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 


that the question be put on my amend- ' 


ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The | 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maine will now be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 15, 
it is proposed to strike out $450,000 and 
insert in lieu thereof $385,000. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offer this amendment because 
when the Subcommittee on Defense Ap- 
propriations marked up the bill, I pre- 
sented an amendment to limit the total 
appropriations for public affairs, public 
information, and public relations offices 
in the Department of Defense and its 
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subsidiary Departments of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force to $2,510,- 
000, of which no more than $385,000 
would go to the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs. 

There was not a single vote against 
this amendment in the subcommittee or 
in the full committee. 

Through a é misunderstanding—at 
least, certainly on my part as the spon- 
sor of the successfully adopted amend- 
ment in the subcommittee and the full 
committee—and by oversight, the 
amount for the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs 
was left at the House figure of $450,000, 
when the clear intent was that it be 
restricted to $385,000. 

I proposed such a restriction in the 
committee, and I propose it again now, 
for the very simple reason that, in my 
opinion, the Department of Defense is 
spending too much for publicity. It is 
very hard to justify any expenditures 
at all on the part of the Department of 
Defense to publicize itself. It should 
not be the function of the Department 
of Defense to engage in a grandiose pub- 
licity program for its own self-aggran- 
dizement. 

At the very time when the Depart- 
ment of Defense has been severely and 
widely criticized for withholding of in- 
formation from Congress and from the 
public, why is it necessary for the De- 
partment to have half a million dollars. 
allotted to the office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Public Affairs for 
publicity purposes, and to ask for more 
than $3 million for it and its subsidiary 
offices to enable them to engage in pub- 
licity and promotional activities on such 
a grand scale. 

In my opinion, Congress will be more 
than generous to appropriate as much 
as $2,500,000 for such publicity activity 
on the part of the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I understand the pur- 
pose of the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Maine. I 
know of the honest mistake which was 
made in this particular situation. The 
committee as a whole approved the 
amendment. I will be glad to take to 
conference the amendment which the 
Senator from Maine has just offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the distinguished Senator from New 
| Mexico [Mr. CHavez], and the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL] for reporting a bill 
which I think will give the country se- 
curity. All of us are given a feeling of 
security when this type of proposed legis- 
lation is reported. I feel that what is 
provided in the bill will protect the 
Nation. 

The distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts will remember that I talked 
with him during the consideration of the 
bill, before it was reported, with regard 
to an increase in the number of B-52 
bombers and some additional KC-135 
tankers. I heard his statement to the 
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effect that an increase was provided in 
the part of the bill dealing with such 
matters. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Thirteen addi- 
tional B-52 bombers are included in the 
provisions of the bill; 30 KC-135 tank- 
ers; plus $140 million for airlift, as to 
which we have not specified the kind of 
planes for which that amount is to be 
used. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the in- 
crease. It is not so great an increase 
as I should have liked to see. But it is 
an increase. I appreciate it, and I am 
indebted to the committee for providing 
it. 

Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. CHavez] and the 
other members of the subcommittee for 
the improvements they have made in 
the defense budget. 

UNDERSEA WARFARE 


The Department of Defense appro- 
priation bill before us is a complicated 
and detailed piece of legislation, and we 
cannot hope to cover in detail more than 
a few aspects of the bill. However, I 
want to take a moment or two to em- 
phasize the increasing importance of 
one facet of our defense program— 
namely, undersea warfare. 

A major problem confronting this 
country is the Soviet submarine threat. 
The great number of Soviet submarines 
with increasing long-range missile capa- 
bility poses an ever-increasing danger 
to the major industrial areas of the 
United States. 

In recognition of this most serious 
problem, as chairman of the Military 
Applications Subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, on March 
7 of this year, I requested six distin- 
guished experts to study this matter and 
to report their findings and conclusions 
to the subcommittee. This Advisory 
Panel on Undersea Warfare consisted of 
the following members: 

Dr. Harvey Brooks, dean of engineer- 
ing and applied physics, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and member, Committee on 
Undersea Warfare of the National Re- 
search Council. 

Dr. Ivan A. Getting, vice president, 
engineering and research, Raytheon 
Manufacturing Corp., and member, 
Committee on Undersea Warfare of the 
National Research Council. 

Dr. Gaylord P. Harnwell, president, 
University of Pennsylvania, and member, 
Committee on Undersea Warfare of the 
National Research Council. 

Mr. Kenneth Mansfield, former Chief 
of Special Projects, Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, and assistant to the 
general manager, nuclear division, Com- 
bustion Engineering, Inc, 

Dr. Oskar Morgenstern, professor of 
economics, Princeton University. 

Dr. Roger Revelle, director, Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography. 

After extensive study the panel, on 
June 25, 1958, submitted a secret report 
to the Subcommittee on Military Appli- 
cations which contains 17 findings and 
12 major recommendations, 

These findings underscore the inade- 
quacy of the scope of research and de- 
velopment in undersea warfare in the 
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light of the Soviet submarine threat. 
The findings also indicate that the Navy 
now directs too little research and de- 
velopment effort toward major improve- 
ments in weapons systems. 

Among its major recommendations, 
the panel included the need for at least 
doubling in fiscal year 1959 the Navy’s 
research and development budget for 
systems immediately relevant to under- 
sea warfare. 

The panel was greatly impressed with 
the outstanding success to date of the 
naval nuclear reactor program, under 
the direction of Rear Adm. H. G. 
Rickover, and recommended a signifi- 
cant increase in the construction of nu- 
clear attack submarines, as well as the 
immediate construction of an initial task 
force of nine Polaris missile-carrying 
submarines. The bill before us, as Sen- 
ators know, provides funds which will 
meet this request for Polaris construc- 
tion. 

The panel also recommended that, for 
funding purposes, the Polaris system be 
entirely removed from the Navy’s ship- 
building budget, and that the funding 
for this important strategic-weapons 
system be determined by the Secretary 
of Defense and the National Security 
Council, as part of an overall strategic 
deterrent budget. 

The panel’s classified report was called 
to the attention of the Subcommittee on 
Defense Appropriations, of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. Copies of 
the classified report were sent to the 
Secretary of Defense and to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

I am positive that if the Department 
of Defense and the Department of the 
Navy study the findings and adopt the 
recommendations of this panel of ex- 
perts, vital improvements will result in 
the overall defense posture of the United 
States. 

As you know, Mr. President, the bill, 
as it now is before us, provides substan- 
tial funds for the undersea warfare pro- 
gram, including research and develop- 
ment. It does not, however, begin to 
meet the recommendations made by this 
distinguished advisory panel. Today, 
we are voting a minimum budget for 
undersea warfare. We must face the 
fact that it is only a start on the kind 
of program required to meet the Soviet 
submarine threat. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield to me? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to com- 
mend the distinguished junior Senator 
from Washington for the brief, but very 
clear, remarks he has just made on the 
critical matter of undersea warfare; and 
I wish to express my own deep concern 
over the fact that the Department of 
Defense and the Navy Department are 
not doing nearly enough in this field to 
protect the vital interests of the Nation. 

The Senator from Washington is one 
of the best informed men in the entire 
country on this subject, and, in my opin- 
ion, he is certainly one of the best in- 
formed Members of the Senate on it. 

I note with pleasure the membership 
of the distinguished panel of experts 
who were called together in connection 
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with this subject. I was particularly 
gratified to see included in the list of 
names of the members of the panel the 
name of Dr. Gaylord P. Harnwell, presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and a member of the Committee on Un- 
derseas Warfare, of the National Re- 
search Council. He is one of the lead- 
ing physicists of the United States. Not 
only is he a distinguished scientist, but 
he also is a man of great commonsense 
and intelligence, and he is intensely 
practical. 

Let me inquire whether I correctly 
understood my colleague to state that 
the panel—the names of the members 
of which he read to the Senate—recom- 
mended that the amount available for 
Navy research on underseas warfare 
should be doubled? 

Mr. JACKSON, I do not recall the 
exact amount recommended, but the 
panel called for a very substantial in- 
crease in the research and development 
undersea warfare program. 

Mr. CLARK. I understand, of course, 
that certain of this material is classi- 
fied. But within the limits of what the 
Senator from Washington is allowed to 
reveal, is he in a position to tell us how 
far short of the amount the panel rec- 
ommended the bill, as it is now before 
us, provides? 

Mr. JACKSON. I point out that the 
Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations 
did not have an opportunity to obtain 
from the Defense Department its views 
on the findings of the Advisory Panel on 
Undersea Warfare. 

Mr. CLARK. May I inquire why that 
is so? 

Mr. JACKSON. The panel’s report 
was completed on June 25, 1958, and so 
was submitted only recently to the De- 
partment of Defense. Of course, the De- 
partment of Defense and the representa- 
tives of the Navy Department had had 
an opportunity to know in general the 
views of the panel. However, in all fair- 
ness, I should point out that they did not 
have an opportunity to pass on the 
panel's specific recommendations in con- 
nection with the pending budget. 

Likewise, the Subcommittee on De- 
fense Appropriations did not have an 
opportunity to go into the specific recom- 
mendations made by the panel of experts. 

Mr. President, I have made this state- 
ment today in the hope that between now 
and the time when the budget is sub- 
mitted in January, the Department of 
Defense will make it possible for the 
Navy Department to request the funds 
needed for this all-important area. 
Thus, when the new Congress convenes 
in January, it will have an opportunity 
to act on the urgent needs in underseas 
warfare. 

In answer to my colleague’s basic ques- 
tion about what needs to be done, I 
should say—without going into informa- 
tion which is classified—that the funda- 
mental problem is a simple one: it arises 
from the inability to provide an adequate 
detection system to locate enemy subma- 
rines. This is the enormously important 
scientific challenge our scientists face. 
We have long-range radar to detect any- 
thing in the air, even at a tremendous 
distance, and including even satellites. 
But we do not have an underwater 
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“radar” system which can detect subma- 
rines underwater. Once that barrier is 
broken through, we shall be in a better 
position to provide for the defense of the 
Nation against submarine attack. The 
threat is a very serious one. 

Mr. CLARK. Does not the Senator 
from Washington agree that this matter 
is of the highest possible priority, and is 
one regarding which the Defense De- 
partment and the Navy Department 
should have the greatest sense of 
urgency? 

Mr. JACKSON. There is no question 
of that. 

I wish to point out, also, that in the 
area of offensive underseas warfare. 
the Navy Department recommended 9 
Polaris submarines; and in the bill; as it 
is now before the Senate, funds are pro- 
vided that will meet the need for 9 
Polaris submarines. That is in accord- 
ance with the item approved by the De- 
fense Appropriations Commitiee, and it 
makes possible the first underseas ballis- 
tic task force in the history of the 
Nation. 

In this connection, I wish to commend 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez|, the chairman of 
the subcommittee, for his able grasp of 
the challenge which faces us in connec- 
tion with underseas warfare. I also de- 
sire to commend him for his assistance 
in providing funds for the full comple- 
ment of 9 Polaris submarines which will 
make possible our first submarine ballis- 
tic task force. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Washington. 

Let me say that I have listened with 
great interest to the statement the 
Senator from Washington has been 
making. I agree completely with him. 

However, I feel, and the committee 
as a whole felt, that, under present cir- 
cumstances, the bill, as we have reported 
it to the Senate, is one which we can 
support and can justify, having in mind 
full protection—not as much as we 
would like to have, but at least what 
we can provide at the moment, under 
all the circumstances. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator from 
New Mexico is correct. 

Perhaps the Senator from New Mexico 
was not on the floor when I stated that 
the Subcommittee on Defense Appro- 
priations did not have an opportunity 
to examine and act on the findings of 
our Advisory Panel on Undersea War- 
fare, because the report of the panel 
was submitted only recently. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield further 
to me, in order that I may make a final 
observation? 

Mr, JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Washington for yielding to me. 

Let me say that the matter of the 
Polaris submarine would also seem to me 
to be one of the greatest possible 
urgency, and one requiring a very high 
priority. 

It is my understanding that the 
Polaris submarine, when adequately 
used, might well, in due course, provide 
an alternate method of offense—alter- 
nate to SAC—and that it is of the great- 
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est importance that we move as promptly 
as we can in this field, before it is too 
late, and that we provide all the funds 
which can sensibly be spent in order to 
put that show on the road. 

I am sure my colleague agrees with 
me. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am entirely in 
agreement with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. President. The Appropri- 
ations Committee has gone to the extent 
of recommending the appropriation of 
funds for four additional Polaris subma- 
rines, above and beyond the amounts in- 
cluded in the administration budget. 
Those additional submarines will make 
possible what the Navy terms a task 
force—that is nine Polaris submarines. 
The Navy believes that the Polaris sub- 
marine system should be given the 
highest priority. 

There is no doubt that if this system 
operates successfully—and I am sure it 
will, as projected by some of the finest 
experts in the Navy who are working on 
it—we shall have a system which will 
constitute a real deterrent. This is evi- 
dent from the fact that we ourselves 
have not been able to find the answer to 
submarines which the enemy might 
have, and which the enemy could use 
against our country. 

I believe that Polaris submarines in 
the hands of the United States will have 
the additional advantage of drawing the 
enemy’s fire away from our cities, away 
from the United States, and away from 
our allies. The enemy will be forced to 
search out the Seven Seas, in order to 
find this formidable retaliatory striking 
force. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to join my friend from Washington 
in his commendation of the distin- 
guished chairman of the full committee 
for the splendid job he has done. I 
have had occasion to point out on the 
floor once or twice before my own feel- 
ing of frustration at our inability to push 
water uphill and the lack of interest on 
the part of the administration, par- 
ticularly the White House and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, but I am afraid now 
to some extent the Department of De- 
fense, and the lack of any sense of 
urgency in pushing forward to the 
fullest extent, consistent with our na- 
tional defense needs, our research pro- 
grams, our underseas program, and, as 
the Senator from Missouri will soon tell 
the Senate, perhaps most important of 
all, adequate equipping and staffing of 
our Army. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to join the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania in congratu- 
lating the very able Senator from Wash- 
ington, my colleague on the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, in his pres- 
entation of the importance of the under- 
seas program. Many persons feel that 
program to be one of our most impor- 
tant. 

I should also like to join in the com- 
mendations paid to the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee, not only for his diligence in 
holding extensive hearings, but also for 
his kind and gracious attitude toward 
this junior member of his committee. I 
think the record which has been made 
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in those hearings is a significant one, 
and one which should be carefully ana- 
lyzed by all those who are interested in 
our national defense. 

Now I should like to say a few words 
about our Army, which, in my opinion, 
is the forgotten service. 


OUR ARMY—THE FORGOTTEN SERVICE 


Mr. President, for some years various 
ad hoc committees, commissions, and 
boards composed of outstanding citi- 
zens, have been designated by the ad- 
ministration and others to examine the 
relative military strength of the United 
States as against that of the Communist 
conspiracy. 

Without exception, groups such as 
those who made the Rockefeller Report, 
the Gaither Report, the Johns Hopkins 
studies, and so forth, have recommended 
that this Nation, in order to survive. 
must devote far more of its national 
resources to its defenses. 

Today we assign only about 10 per- 
cent of our gross national product to 
that end. 

The Russians devote 25 percent. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an article 
by Joseph Alsop, entitled “The ‘Gap’” 
and published in today’s Washington 
Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue “Gap” 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

At the Pentagon, they shudder when they 
speak of the “gap,” which means the years 
1960, 1961, 1962, and 1963. They shudder be- 
cause in these years, the American Govern- 
ment will flaccidly permit the Kremlin to 
gain an almost unchallengeable superiority 
in the nuclear striking power that was once 
our specialty. The persnickety facts that 
prove this terrible charge are as follows. 

First, and most horrifying, there is the 
guided missile picture. The Soviets have 
already completed above 1,000 tests of bal- 
listic missiles with ranges from 500 to 1,400 
miles—the ranges needed to neutralize or 
destroy our overseas bases. They have also 
tested several intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, whereas we have yet to test our first 
fully assembled Atlas. 

Even postsputnik, moreover, our missile 
programs are pitiable. For the years of the 
gap, they will provide a couple of hundred of 
intermediate range missiles of doubtful 
value for emplacement in Europe. They will 
give us, in this country 40 of the sub- 
sonic Snark missile. And they will give us, 
again in this country, 4 wings of the Titan 
missile and 9 wings of the Atlas missile. 

Atlas and Titan, being true ICBM’s, are the 
missiles that matter. On present projec- 
tions, we shall have 30 Atlas and Titan 
missiles operational in 1960; 70 in 1961; 
and 130 in 1962. ‘There the story will 
end, except that a few of the Navy's sub- 
marine-borne Polaris missiles may be op- 
erational by 1962; and at some time, quite 
probably long after 1963, we shall begin to 
get the solid-fueled Minuteman missile. 

Against this American missile striking 
power, the Soviets should have between 1,000 
and 2,000 of their medium-range missiles 
to neutralize our overseas bases in the gap 
years. They should further produce their 
first 100 intercontinental missiles in 1959, 
and they should reach a rate of output of 
500 per year in 1960. Give them, therefore, 
500 ICBM’s in place, against our 30, by 
the end of 1960; 1,000 ICBM’s in place, 
against our 70, by the end of 1961; 1,500 
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ICBM'’s in place, against our 130, by the 
end of 1962; and 2,000 ICBM’s against our 
130 plus a few Polaris, by the end of 1963. 

Second, there is the bomber picture, which 
is apparently thought to compensate for the 
sheer horror of the guided missile picture. 
The United States will complete its B-52 
program for the Strategic Air Command in 
the year 1960. SAC will then have about 500 
of these long-range bombers in units, plus 
some spares. SAC will also have about 1,400 
medium-range B-—47’s, and will be starting 
the first of its 70 planned B—58’s, which are 
supersonic but still medium range. Jet 
tankers to give full striking power to the 
B-52’s and B-58's will be available; but no 
jet tankers are to be provided for the B-47’s. 

With the existing unsatisfactory KC-97 
tankers, the B-47's are heavily dependent on 
the overseas bases which are now being neu- 
tralized. B-47 striking power must there- 
fore be depreciated by at least 60 percent. 
Thus SAC'’s realistic striking power in 1961, 
1962, and 1963 will be equivalent to 500 
B-52’s, 70 B-58's, and about 500 B-47’s. 

There is much controversy about the years 
1960 through 1963. The administration has 
of course chosen the most optimistic esti- 
mates, which are almost surely wrong on 
past experience, But it is admitted that 
Soviet production of their Bison long-range 
bomber, comparable to our B-52, reached 
end long maintained the very high rate of 12 
a month. It is further admitted that Bison 
output, although sharply cut back, is stili 
going on at the rate of about four per 
month, 

Thus it seems reasonable to give the Sov- 
iet SAC a basic striking power in the period 
of the gap amounting to 250 Bisons, plus 100 
Bears (their very big, very long-range turbo- 
prop bomber), plus 1,000 Badgers (their 
equivalent of our B-47). Even if this is all, 
the American margin of bomber striking 
power will not be enormous. But 6 months 
ago, it became known that the Soviets had 
produced the prototype of a six-engined 
supersonic bomber, which should have the 
speed of our B-58 with full intercontinental 
Tange as well. 

Judging by their past behavior, the Soviets 
should have this bomber in production by 
1959, and entering combat units by 1960. 
And with this bomber added to the Soviet 
SAC, the Soviets may at least attain parity 
in manned-bomber striking power, in 1961 
or 1962. 

Third, the air defense picture further 
darkens the bomber picture. The Air De- 
fense Command of the United States is pres- 
ently equipped with a job lot of F-89's, F-94's, 
F-100's, and F-102’s—about 1,900 planes in 
all. The worst of the job lot will be replaced 
in the years of the “gap” with the excellent 
F-106, but the F-106 contract has lately been 
cut back, so we shall still have a job lot. In 
addition, our radar warning system will be 
greatly improved. The SAGE system of com- 
bat control will also become operational. We 
shall further have a rather spotty point de- 
fense system based on the Army’s Nike mis- 
siles. And just at the very end of the “gap,” 
some of the Air Force's Bomarc missiles may 
come in. 

In contrast NATO estimates give the So- 
viets today an air defense command com- 
prising 10,000 planes, also a job lot but 
the same sort of job lot we have. Replace- 
ment of obsolete Soviet aircraft with their 
superior Flashlight fighter is proceeding 
rapidly, Their air warning system has better 
radars than ours now, and is much denser 
than ours. And they have now completed 
a remarkably strong missile-based point de- 
Tense system of the Soviet Union, and are 
PODRE antiaircraft missiles in the satel- 

tes, 

If we are honest about it, then, the So- 
viet alr defense system is at least twice and 
perhaps 3 or 4 times as strong as ours. That 
logically cancels out any bomber superiority 
we may retain—assuming we retain any by 
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the end of the “gap.” As the Soviets will 
then have a projected superiority in missile 
striking power of somewhere between 5 and 
10-to-1, no wonder they shudder at the 
Pentagon. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is not appropriate for a Senator who 
hears classified testimony and briefings 
to comment on the accuracy or inaccu- 
racy of the shocking statements made by 
Mr. Alsop in this article. I can say, how- 
ever, that in the past he has been criti- 
cized for some of his writings, and his 
warnings have been generally unheeded. 
Yet invariably he has been right and his 
critics have been wrong. 

At this time additional funds could 
well be used by the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, and the Air Force. 

But it is the current unfortunate sta- 
tus of our small Army to which I now 
address myself. 

The Army of the United States is now 
spread, in quantity, all around the globe; 
in such places as Korea, West Germany, 
and now the Middle East. 

By tradition it is a brave Army. The 
other services have more glamour, and 
therefore get more attention, but we 
should never forget that our Army took 
over 80 percent of all the casualties in the 
last two wars—World War II and Korea. 

These American troops face the larg- 
est and most modern peacetime army in 
the history of the world. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to my 
friend from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. I commend the able 
and distinguished Senator from Missouri 
for his presentation of Our Army—The 
Forgotten Service. I wish to remind the 
Senate that back in 1956, when he was 
serving as chairman of the Airpower 
Investigation Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Armed Services, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
fought valiantly for airlift and other 
weapons systems that would help mod- 
ernize and support the Army. I wish 
particularly to commend him for his im- 
partial approach in trying to meet the 
critical problems facing the Army of 
today. The Senator from Missouri has 
been in the forefront, not only in seeking 
to provide airlift, but in giving the Army 
the bone and muscle it needs in order 
to fight a modern war, whether it be a 
general war or a limited war. I congrat- 
ulate the able and distinguished Sen- 
ator for his presentation of the problem 
which the Army faces. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am grateful for 
the kind remarks from my distinguished 
colleague. As he and I both know, the 
Air Power Subcommittee, of which we 
were both members, issued a report in 
January 1957. We refrained from pub- 
lishing it until after the national elec- 
tions in the fall of 1956 so as not to 
have the matter considered a political 
one. Minority views were filed in op- 
position to the conclusions of the ma- 
jority. Fortunately for the country, a 
year later a report with substantially 
the same conclusions was unanimously 
agreed to by the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee. chaired by Senator JOHNSON. 
As the Senator knows, there was sworn 
testimony before both subcommittees 
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that the Army could not lift and prop- 
erly support a single division overseas. 
That in itself is a sad statement inci- 
dent to the capabilities of the Army. 
It was ironic and sad that in an effort 
to illustrate the great mobility and re- 
action speed of our Armed Forces the 
Secretary of Defense in open hearing 
referred to the airlift of a few hundred 
troops from Fort Campbell, Ky., to 
Puerto Rico at the time of recent diff- 
culties in Caracas incident to the Vice 
President’s visit there. This was not a 
fortunate illustration as to our defense 
ability, one way or the other. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I personally appreciate 
the statement the Senator from Mis- 
souri is making with respect to the 
Army. I had the privilege of serving in 
the Army—modestly, and not as a 
hero—in World War II, and I have been 
attending with reasonable regularity 
the morning sessions every Tuesday of 
the Reserve unit on Capitol Hill. The 
Senator from Missouri has almost made 
a speciality of the subject of the armed 
services. When he directs his attention 
in such a pointed way to this particular 
subject, I think he brings to it an en- 
lightened interest and considerable 
knowledge and experience, and per- 
forms a valuable service. 

All of us, including myself, who are 
Army reservists are carried away by the 
glamour of the Air Force, or the Marine 
Corps, or the paratroopers, or the am- 
phibious services, or some other spe- 
cialized service. That is all fine, and it 
is a part of the spirit of our country. 
But, when we look at the troubles we 
have and the fires which have to be 
quenched, it is really the Army which 
invariably carries the load, as is nat- 
ural, The Army is the fundamental or- 
ganization. It is the staple goods on 
the shelf. It is what is always used the 
most and is the most important. I 
think all of us will benefit from a more 
balanced view. 

The Senator from Missouri is direct- 
ing our attention to this critically 
essential element in our national de- 
fense. I do not share necessarily the 
prophecies of doom which we observe 
even in the columns of the distinguished 
Mr. Alsop, but I welcome them. I think 
Mr. Alsop renders us a great service, be- 
cause in this country unless we have 
that kind of comment, we are often in- 
clined to be complacent, 

So it is, too, with respect to the Army. 
I think the analysis the Senator from 
Missouri is making of particular areas 
in which we really need armed forces— 
such as Lebanon, Korea, and other simi- 
lar areas, where, in the final analysis, 
the Army represents the armed force 
which takes over after the marines have 
landed and secured a beachhead, which 
is the situation in Lebanon, is extremely 
valuable. Without in the least taking 
away from the great service, great valor, 
and outstanding quality of the other 
services, I think the Senator from Mis- 
souri is doing a favor to us and a favor 
to the country in applying his comments 
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especially to the Army. 
know my feelings. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am grateful to the distinguished Senator 
from New York for his kind remarks. 
I know of the Senator’s Army record, 
and speaks too modestly about it. If 
more Senators would feel the way the 
Senator from New York does, our un- 
fortunate and precarious situation could 
be considerably improved. I again 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to my friend from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Did the Senator 
from Missouri read the article in this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald, under the heading “Italy To Cut 
1959 Budget for Defense”? 

Credit is given to the New York Her- 
ald Tribune News Service.and the article 
reads as follows: 

Rome, July 29—AItaly will spend only $950 
million on defense in the coming year, ac- 
cording to a report to the Senate today by 
Vice Premier Antonio Segni. 

Italy, a NATO power, will make one of the 
lowest per capita contributions to defense 
of any European nation. The Italian per 
capita share will be $19, compared with an 
average individual outlay of $45 in Swit- 
zerland, $72 in France, $77 in Britain, $111 
in Communist Poland, and $121 in the Soviet 
Union. United States defense spending 
equals about $170 for each man, woman, and 
child. 


Obviously the United States is not 
curtailing its expenditures for national 
defense. Probably we do not get the 
results we should from the tremendous 
amounts of money we are expending an- 
nually for national preparedness, but 
surely no one can justifiably contend 
that we are niggardly and parsimonious 
in this country, when we spend $170 
per capita for national defense. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Idaho is bringing up another serious 
aspect of the defense problem. 

We are spending a great deal of money 
on defense; but I do not think we can 
retreat into isolationism, nor can we af- 
ford to spend less than that amount 
necessary for our defense. I hope the 
distinguished Senator agrees, 

I do not know what is the per capita 
income of the average Italian or of the 
average Spaniard. I know, however, 
that the per capita income in the United 
States is higher than it is in any other 
nation in the world. 

Mr. President, as I have said before, I 
have never seen the advantage of being 
the richest people in the graveyard. I 
am perfectly willing to spend whatever 
is necessary in order to provide an ade- 
quate defense for the Free World. 

Let me assure my distinguished 
friend that I do not underrate the sig- 
nificance of the role of the Executive in 
the administration of our Department 
of Defense. We have now given that 
administration a better chance, perhaps, 
with a new reorganization bill. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIs] made a very able 
presentation today, and showed in- 
stances where we are spending a great 
deal of money which it is not necessary 
to spend, and where we are not spend- 


I want him to 


Mr. President, will 
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ing money when expenditure is neces- 
sary. 

In the legislative branch we cannot 
make those decisions. Although we may 
be wasting money wherever the Senator 
thinks we may be wasting it—whether in 
this country, on our bases abroad, or in 
foreign countries—I hope such possible 
conditions will not deter us from ob- 
taining what is necessary to give the 
Army, the Navy, the Marines, and the 
Air Force an adequate chance to win 
against possible Communist aggression. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. International tur- 
moil is disturbing. If today we are 
placing the security of our country in 
jeopardy because of these developments 
and because of Communist aggression, 
then probably, since we are spending in 
excess of $40 billion on our national de- 
fense budget annually, the time has ar- 
rived when we ought to demand great- 
er austerity, greater efficiency, less waste, 
and less extravagance in the adminis- 
tration of our defense program. Every 
American wants all the national defense 
we can afford. We must have maximum 
security to face any eventuality. But we 
cannot be sure we can defend this coun- 
try against these sinister forces every- 
where unless Americans—particularly 
those in the Pentagon and those in 
charge of our defense program—realize 
that we can no longer be indifferent and 
complacent. Americans today face a 
serious challenge. Does the Senator 
agree with me on that? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator that we must 
spend what is necessary and that we 
cannot afford complacency. I con- 
gratulate him for his contribution to 
this discussion. 

Mr. President, if the youth of Amer- 
ica as represented in these divisions are 
ready to fight to protect our freedom, 
surely we should want them to have 
modern equipment; and in that way 
give them a chance of winning against 
the tremendous numerical odds they al- 
ready face: odds which we never will be 
able to equal. 

Nevertheless, this Government in ef- 
fect has refused to give them that 
chance. Our Army is still using much 
equipment of the World War II type, 
which has long since ceased to be mod- 
ern enough to compete against equip- 
ment placed on view by the Communists 
in Moscow last November. 

As example, enraptured with missiles, 
especially after sputnik, we have now 
appropriated money for various Army 
missiles, the Redstone, the Sergeant, the 
LaCrosse, the Honest John. 

But we have consistently refused to 
give more than token consideration to 
the procurement of the vitally needed 
equipment required to locate targets for 
those missiles; and it is hard to see 
what use they would be without equip- 
ment to that end. 

No Army is in proper shape without 
eyes furnished by modern cavalry. 

Nevertheless, one still finds the Amer- 
ican Army with light liaison-type air- 
planes which have but marginal im- 
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provement over those used in World 
War II. 

In order to correct this situation, the 
Army has asked repeatedly, but unsuc- 
cessfully, for high-speed drones 
equipped with radio and television 
equipment; and also for low-fiying, 
modern observation aircraft, designed 
to seek out and locate enemy targets. 

High-speed drones now available can 
be launched from any point on the bat- 
tlefield, can penetrate more than 50 
miles into enemy territory, and can re- 
cord and transmit what they see on the 
ground, by radio or television, to the 
control point behind friendly lines. 

An adequate number—hundreds of 
these new drones—would only cost $43 
million; less than the price of 5 new 
bombers, less than the cost of 1 new 
submarine. 

Without such modern cavalry, our 
Army is blind on today’s possible battle- 
fields; in Korea, in Germany, in the 
Middle East, and therefore obviously un- 
able to use effectively its new firepower. 

Also the Army’s requirement for new 
flamethrowers has been overlooked— 
self-propelled mortars, and for many 
other short-range combat weapons, re- 
quirements that have been repeatedly 
requested. 

As a result, we now demand that our 
own troops rely on outmoded equipment, 
with which of necessity they must meet 
the Communists, who are armed with 
weapons that have been newly designed 
and vastly improved since World War II; 
and which are now in the hands of their 
divisions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to the very able Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish only to make 
a brief inquiry. I am very much inter- 
ested in the observations of the able Sen- 
ator from Missouri. We are all deeply 
indebted to him for his leadership in the 
area of the armed services. I do not 
pose as an expert. I am merely an at- 
tentive listener, and I will be coopera- 
tive with the Senator from Missouri. 

What does the Senator mean when he 
says in his speech: 

Also the Army's requirement for new 
flamethrowers has been overlooked—self- 
propelled mortars, and for many other short- 
range combat weapons, requirements that 
have been repeatedly requested, 


Requested of whom? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator, as 
usual, puts his finger on a key feature of 
the problem. In this atomic age, as of 
January 1954, we enunciated a policy of 
massive retaliation. I do not plan to de- 
bate its merits or demerits at this time. 
According to an article in a magazine 
coming out tomorrow the Secretary of 
Defense stated that, if we had any war, 
it would be a big war; that we could not 
afford to fight a small war. 

In other words, the policy of those 
days, in effect, underwrote the obsoles- 
cence of the American Army. Those 
whom the Army asked for funds needed 
for the equipment to keep the Army rea- 
sonably modern, as against the Soviet 
menace, were the people who were run- 
ning the Department of Defense in those 
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days. That would include the years just 
prior to Sputnik I. 

I believe it is fair to say that the revela- 
tion of Soviet progress technologically 
has helped the Army to decrease some- 
what its unfortunate obsolescence. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In recent months? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In recent months. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is say- 
ing that the requests were made by the 
Army, through channels, to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and from there to the 
Bureau of the Budget; and it was at the 
Department of Defense level, because of 
the emphasis on the doctrine of massive 
retaliation and all that meant in terms 
of modern weaponry to fulfill the mas- 
sive retaliation missions, that the Army's 
requests were given lower priority, and 
sometimes completely denied. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I do not think it would be fair to 
place the responsibility entirely on the 
Secretary of Defense although he must 
share the blame with others. This year 
the Army requested $2,831,000,000 for 
procurement and modernization. The 
administration reduced that figure to 
$1,623,000,000. The big question now is, 
What, if anything, are we to do with our 
troops all over the world, with obsoles- 
cent and obsolete equipment? If there 
is a struggle, if there is shooting, we 
know that we shall be vastly outnum- 
bered, and also that our potential op- 
ponents have more modern and better 


equipment. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 


Mr. SYMINGTON.. I am always glad 
to yield to my friend, the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator knows that I have no desire to make 
any adverse comment relating to the 
former Secretary of Defense or the pres- 
ent Secretary. I knew the former Sec- 
retary only officially, by reason of his 
visits before the committee. I have met 
the present Secretary only on a couple 
of occasions. His position is a very dif- 
ficult one. So I shall not enter into any 
discussion of personalities. 

As I see it, what the Senator from Mis- 
souri is attempting to say—and I shall 
listen to the remainder of his message 
with great interest—is that while other 
branches of the service, since sputnik, 
have placed great emphasis on rockets 
and missiles, and the more highly de- 
veloped scientific aspects of modern 
weapons, still the backbone of the de- 
fense of the United States is the United 
States Army. At least it is a funda- 
mental part, and a very significant part, 
of the total overall defense structure. 

What the Senator from Missouri is at- 
tempting to do—and I hope he will be 
successful in his effort—is to cite the im- 
portance of maintaining this central 
core of the defense structure up to date, 
and not only adequate in size but, even 
more significant, provided with the most 
modern up-to-date equipment, so that 
even though occasionally we must sacri- 
fice numbers, we should never sacrifice 
in quality of equipment or quantity of 
equipment. 

Whenever I see the cuts in manpower, 
not knowing at all what the requirements 
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are for adequate manpower, I have al- 
ways felt that if we are to make more 
commitments in foreign policy, more 
commitments in military assistance pro- 
grams, more commitments in military 
training programs in other parts of the 
world, if we are to cut down on man- 
power in the defense structure, surely 
we must have up-to-date equipment 
power. I gather that that is what the 
Senator is emphasizing. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. 

In a great book written last year by 
Dr. Henry Kissinger there is a chapter 
entitled “The Strategy of Ambiguity,” 
which I wish every American would read. 
Only recently Dr. Kissinger again ex- 
pressed the idea in the press in this 
fashion: “The President of the United 
States will have to decide many times 
whether such a place as Beirut is worth 
30 million American lives.” 

The implication is that the only way 
we can respond to aggression, based upon 
our past program, is through massive 
retaliation. Therefore we are subject to 
being nibbled to death, because we would 
lack the ability to resist in a peripheral 
war. Yet if we must fight any type of 
war—which God forbid—that is the type 
of war which is most likely. 

I thank the Senator for his remarks 
on this subject. He has gone into the 
question of armament and disarmament 
at least as deeply as any other Member 
of the Senate. I am sure he agrees with 
me that the chances of fighting a nuclear 
war in defense of this country are rela- 
tively remote, especially in view of the 
present world conditions, as compared 
with the risks of a limited or peripheral 
war. 

The Army needs, and very badly, 108 
mechanized flamethrowers, plus 120 
self-propelled mortars, at a cost of little 
more than 1 percent of this year’s cost of 
modern antiaircraft. 

Now as to the vital question of com- 
munications. 

Since World War II, the world has ad- 
vanced tremendously in the technique of 
communications; and even since the time 
of Korea, the Russian Army has now been 
equipped with modern radios and radars. 

The American Army—a small fraction 
of the size of the Russian Army—and 
this excludes the hundreds of Chinese di- 
visions—nevertheless is not equipped 
with the modern transistorized light- 
weight communication equipment that 
science has produced. 

At the present time our troops are 
equipped with a type of radio which re- 
quires about 3 relay stations per 100 
miles; whereas radios requested by the 
Army have a range of 100 miles, and 
eliminate the need for relay stations. 

The Army is carrying individual com- 
bat radios weighing 20 pounds per man. 
At the same time thousands of teenagers 
on our farms and in our cities carry 
radios that weigh about 2 pounds. 

The Army has a requirement for many 
thousand new-type radios, plus ancillary 
equipment with which to modernize our 
forces. 

The Army has asked for these sets, but 
has been turned down. 

The minimum amount of money neces- 
sary to provide, say, 22,000 modern radio 
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sets to the United States Army, to give 
it a reasonable chance against the tre- 
mendous force it might have to face, is 
about $89 million. Yet, the request was 
turned down on the premise that the 
United States could not afford the ex- 
penditure. 

- Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK. Who turned the Army 
down? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I was about to 
say the Department of Defense, but I 
do not wish to make the statement so 
flatly. However, it was cut out some- 
where in the budgetary process after the 
request was made by the Army and be- 
fore the budget was submitted to the 
Congress by the President. 

Mr. CLARK. In any event, it was not 
the Senate. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Not on this item. 
However, to make the record perfectly 
clear, I recommended substantial in- 
creases for Army modernization in com- 
mittee but my amendment to that effect 
dil not carry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Wiil the Senator 
offer the amendment for consideration 
by the full Senate? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota has 
made that suggestion. I say in my pre- 
pared statement that I recommend the 
United States Army, under world condi- 
tions, be modernized at least up to the 
minimum necessary degree. I recom- 
mended in the committee that $693 mil- 
lion be added to the bill for the Army. 
That amount I divided into $115 million 
for research and development and $578 
million for procurement of modern 
equipment. 

I was not successful in getting those 
recommendations accepted. 

While I do not plan to offer them on 
the Senate floor in light of the commit- 
tee actions, I in no way have changed 
my opinion as to their soundness. If we 
have the right to draft boys from the 
farms and from the cities in peacetime, 
we have the duty to give them proper 
and adequate equipment. However, I do 
not want to take the time of the Senate 
by offering amendments which are cer- 
tain to be defeated. 

In this atomic age, no Pentomic divi- 
sion army could long exist on any bat- 
tlefield without mobility and modern 
support equipment, items which are easy 
to neglect, because they are the unglam- 
orous; such items as bridge equipment, 
pontoons, water purifiers, and the 
method and means of transport and 
supplies. 

Think of it—the Army of the United 
States moving into Lebanon and sup- 
porting our British allies in Jordan with 
old tin cans used 14 years ago. 

Yet, all the committees which have 
been appointed, either by the White 
House, like the Gaither committee, or 
by the Department of Defense, like the 
Johns Hopkins group, or a voluntary 
committee, like the Rockefeller commit- 
tee, state emphatically that this coun- 
try can afford to spend more money on 
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its defense without adversely affecting 
its economy. Only this morning I read 
in the New York Times that the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development had 
taken the firm position that we could 
spend many more billions of dollars an- 
nually on our national defense without 
hurting our economy. This report, too, 
should be read with interest by everyone. 

Picture the waste in such an operation 
in man-hours alone. 

Bridging equipment in our Army is 
still of the World War II variety, with 
heavy steel composition; and our pon- 
toons are wooden assault boats. 

The Army earnestly desires modern 
lightweight aluminum and plastic pon- 
toons and bridging equipment. 

Both the Soviets and some of our allies 
have such equipment now. 

About $15 million is needed for this 
latter equipment. 

In this day of atomic fallout, water- 
purification systems have become a vital 
item on the atomic battlefield. But the 
American Army is still using its World 
War II purification sets. 

New mobile equipment is available. 
The Army desires 375 such sets. They 
would cost $10 million—the cost of one 
modern plane. 

These are but a few of the relatively 
unglamorous items the Army is so badly 
in need of. 

In committee, after careful study, as 
previously mentioned, I urged $693 mil- 
lion for research and development and 
overall Army modernization. 

This amount was rejected. 

Current developments in Soviet tech- 
niques, weapons, and equipment reveal 
greatly increased emphasis on the mobil- 
ity of ground troops. Russian logistical 
support has been vastly improved by in- 
creased standardization; and also by 
auto and air transport capabilities. 

Nobody is guessing as to the Russians’ 
accomplishments in these fields. 

True, they continue to boast of their 
progress, but they graphically displayed 
that progress in the November 7 display 
in Moscow last year. The pictures of the 
modern equipment displayed in those pa- 
rades were shown to the Senate com- 
mittee. 

If the necessary modernization of our 
forces is not provided, we may well have 
to send American troops into battle ill- 
equipped with the very things needed to 
insure their survival—against a well- 
equipped enemy determined to destroy 
our way of life. 

The Congress has the constitutional 
responsibility to provide the resources 
necessary for our Armed Forces. 

But the Congress cannot control ex- 
penditures. Witness the expenditure 
ceilings, the freezing of appropriated 
moneys—only last year. 

In spite of this failure to carry out 
Congressional intent, the President, last 
October 10, in a nationwide broadcast, 
criticized the Congress for cutting quite 
severely what he wanted for defense. 

At that time I urged the President to 
call a special session of Congress so that 
in no respect could the Congress be re- 
sponsible for blocking actions toward ob- 
taining an adequate national defense. 
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I did not agree with the President’s 
criticisms of the Congress at that time. 
In my opinion, the record did not sup- 
port his statement about cutting se- 
verely. 

Nevertheless it is becoming abundantly 
clear that, if world conditions worsen, 
the Congress may again be subject to 
similar criticism. 

Only this morning the New York Times 
quotes the Secretary of Defense, and also 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts, 
regarding the Senate’s committee pro- 
posal to add funds above the administra- 
tion’s defense budget request. 

The Secretary is reported as having 
said the added money to maintain man- 
power was not needed, and also that the 
added money for troop-carrying aircraft, 
B-52 jet bombers, KC-135 jet tankers, 
and missile-launching submarines would 
provide more equipment than they 
needed. 

Based on the past, as expressed above, 
and, more importantly, based on these 
latest high-level announcements, there 
is little point in my now offering essential 
amendments to modernize our Army, as 
it faces the possible enemy in so many 
different places. 

It should be clear to all where the re- 
sponsibility rests for our inadequacy on 
the battlefield in case our current diplo- 
matic policies bring on a shooting war. 

In the past, American policy, as enun- 
ciated by a great President, Theodore 
Roosevelt, was to speak softly, but to 
carry a big stick. 

Each of my colleagues can draw his 
own conclusions about what our policy 
is today. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. In my most humble 
opinion, the Senator from Missouri has 
just made a speech which is fully docu- 
mented from his own wide research and 
personal knowledge of this situation. It 
is a speech which quite frankly frightens 
me, and I think it ought to frighten the 
American people. 

I note with considerable chagrin that 
the press gallery is practically deserted, 
except for the loyal members who repre- 
sent the wire services. 

I note with some concern that the at- 
tendance in the Senate Chamber is not 
what I would have hoped would be forth- 
coming for such a speech. I fear very 
much that the speech which the Senator 
has just made will not receive the atten- 
tion throughout the country which I 
think it clearly deserves. 

I regret very much that my good friend 
from Missouri has felt, for reasons with 
which I sympathize, that it is not desir- 
able to offer amendments to make up the 
deficiencies which he has indicated. I 
would have been happy to support such 
amendments, Iam certain that at least 
a few other Senators are as frightened 
as I am, and would also have supported 
the amendments. 

I have made this preliminary com- 
ment, because I wish to ask my friend 
from Missouri if he will answer a rela- 
tively small number of questions. 

Mr. SYMINGTON, Before I try to do 
so, I say to my able friend from Penn- 
sylvania that one of the finest experi- 
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ences I have had in the Government has 
been the privilege of knowing Lt. Gen. 
James Gavin. 

This great general, who resigned from 
the Army and gave up his military ca- 
reer because he believed he could better 
serve his country outside the service than 
inside, has written a book. Not only is 
his manuscript being published in book 
form but Life magazine is starting a 
summary of the book in this week’s issue 
and will continue it next week. It is my 
understanding that a good many million 
Americans read that magazine. There- 
fore, by this medium, within the next 
2 weeks a good many million Americans 
will have the opportunity to know the 
truth about the American Army today 
by reading what has been written by a 
man who has a dedicated background 
and whose battle record has never been 
exceeded, in my opinion, in the history 
of the American armed services. 

I thank the Senator from Pennsylvania 
for his kind remarks. I shall be glad 
ath try to answer any questions he may 


Mr. CLARK. While I, too, have the 
highest regard for General Gavin, whom 
I do not have the privilege of knowing 
personally, the Senator from Missouri 
is aware of the fact that in about 2 weeks 
Congress, in all likelihood, will have 
adjourned. The bill, we hope, will have 
become law. The deficiencies indicated 
by the Senator from Missouri will not 
have been remedied. 

I also point out to my good friend from 
Missouri that Gen. Matthew Ridgway 
said approximately the same thing sev- 
eral years ago about the status of our 
defense as it then existed, and his views 
also were widely circulated. If I recall 
correctly, 1 or 2 of his articles were pub- 
lished in Life magazine. 

The Senator from Missouri himself 
has referred to the Gaither report, the 
Rockefeller report, and the Johns Hop- 
kins study. Yet nothing ever seems to 
happen. This is a matter which con- 
cerns me very much. 

My first question is, Does the Senator 
know of any reason, either security or 
otherwise, why the Department of De- 
fense should not be called upon to 
answer the article which Mr. Alsop 
wrote, which was published this morn- 
ing, and which the Senator has placed 
in the Record as a part of his remarks? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The same thought 
occurred to me. On the other hand, if 
anyone had the temerity to answer Mr. 
Alsop officially, he would probably be 
accused of violating security, and the 
result might be just a publicized in- 
vestigation, 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Mis- 
souri was an able member of the Sub- 
committee on Military Preparedness, 
which the distinguished majority leader 
headed earlier in the session, at which 
time a number of deficiencies in our 
defense posture were pointed out to the 
Department of Defense. 

Is there any particular reason why 
that subcommittee could not meet in 
executive session and call upon the De- 
partment of Defense to answer the Al- 
sop article and also to answer the speech 
which the Senator from Missouri has so 
ably delivered on the floor? 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. That is a very in- 
teresting suggestion. Inasmuch as I am 
a member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, and recently was briefed by the 
Central Intelligence Agency, I do not 
think I have to listen to Mr. Alsop testify 
to form my own opinion of the accuracy 
or inaccuracy of his statements. 

But so long as the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania has raised the question, he may 
be interested in the fact that I have sug- 
gested to the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Preparedness that 
General Gavin be asked to testify re- 
garding the shocking statements he has 
made in his great book—a book which, 
in my opinion, should be read by all citi- 
zens interested in the survival of this 
country. 

Mr. CLARK. I, for one, hope that 
some such step will be taken, 

The Senator from Missouri was kind 
enough to discuss with me on the floor 
some days ago the capability of our 
country for fighting brush wars and, in 
particular, our deficiencies in airlift. In 
the Senator’s judgment, does the bill on 
which we are about to vote adequately 
remedy those deficiencies? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No, I do not be- 
lieve so. For example, no army today 
can be modern if it is not mobile. 

Despite the statements of those who 
place budget figures ahead of military 
strength, the American Army is not in 
a position to be lifted and supported 
overseas in anywhere near the minimum 
extent necessary. 

Mr. CLARK. That statement also 
frightens me, especially when I relate 
it to the situation which exists in the 
Middle East. I wonder what would hap- 
pen if Communist China should decide 
tomorrow to attack South Korea, at- 
tempt to invade Formosa, and to under- 
take an operation against Laos, 
Cambodia, and Vietnam. I suspect the 
Senator from Missouri will agree with me 
that there is precious little the United 
States of America could do about it with- 
out starting an all-out global atomic war. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I can only answer 
my able friend from Pennsylvania by 
quoting sworn testimony given first in 
1956 and reemphasized in recent months 
before the Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee. The United States Army does 
not have available sufficient capability 
to lift and properly support overseas a 
single division. I might add that the 
total airlift available to the Marine 
Corps is far less adequate than that 
available to the Army. 

Mr. CLARK. I again recall to my 
friend what he has told me before; 
namely, that the Marine Corps has no 
airlift of its own; has no paratroopers; 
and is comparatively helpless to land in 
any position where the Navy cannot put 
them, unless somebody else provides 
them with airlift. Is that a correct state- 
ment? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 
The Preparedness Subcommittee just re- 
cently heard testimony to the effect that 
the Marine Corps has only about 30 
C-54’s for airlift purposes. These are the 
old DC-4’s, which, when I was Chairman 
of the Surplus Property Board, sold as 
obsolescent airplanes to the airlines of 
the United States 13 years ago. 
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Mr. CLARK. And which I, as a mem- 
ber of the Air Force, flew in to India 
in 1943, at which time that particular 
aircraft, if not obsolete, was at least 
obsolescent. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is not pressur- 
ized, and its speed is approximately 200 
miles an hour. We used a considerable 
number of them in the days of the 
Berlin airlift. Its floor loading capacity 
is slight. I imagine that the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania 
would not want to repeat his trip to 
India in that type of airplane. 

Mr. CLARK. I can say I certainly 
was rather timid about flying “the 
hump” in it. 

In the opinion of the Senator from 
Missouri, what is the connection be- 
tween the Department of Defense ap- 
propriation bill, as it now is before the 
Senate, the expenditures by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the coming months, 
and the proposed increase in the debt 
limit? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Just a few days 
ago I asked the Secretary of Defense 
how we could avoid another financial or 
cash crisis next fall if the debt limit 
were not raised promptly. The Secre- 
tary replied that he did not see how 
programs could be carried out—which I 
understood to mean that he did not see 
how a cash or financial crisis could be 
avoided—unless the debt limit were in- 
creased. 

This was in a subcommittee hearing. 
I asked him, “How much will it have 
to be increased? About $8 billion or 
$10 billion?” 

He replied, “About that much.” 

So, I was interested and in some re- 
spects relieved when the administration 
announced the next day that it was rec- 
ommending the debt limit be increased 
by approximately $8 billion. 

Last fall, we in the Congress were 
blamed for the problems incident to the 
fiscal limitations on defense. Yet, during 
the 3 years prior to sputnik the 
Treasury Department had requested, 
and received from the Congress, tem- 
porary increases in the debt limit. How- 
ever, in fiscal 1958, just prior to sputnik, 
when the cash crisis reached the point 
where many manufacturers were asked 
to finance their own operations in con- 
nection with the production of defense 
items, the administration made no re- 
quest for an increase in the debt limit. 

Mr. CLARK. Would not the Senator 
from Missouri agree with me that the 
failure of the administration to request, 
this time last year, an increase in the 
debt limit had serious implications in 
respect to the inability of the Defense 
Department to spend money for our na- 
tional security as rapidly as the national 
security required? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I agree. In addi- 
tion, it was a major contributory factor 
to the serious recession we have been 
experiencing. 

Mr. CLARK. In conclusion, Mr. Pres- 
ident, let me commend my good friend, 
the Senator from Missouri, for his splen- 
did presentation this afternoon. 

Again, I wish to convey to my col- 
leagues my own, enormous concern, ap- 
proaching fright, my feeling that the 
sense of urgency generated at the time 
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of sputnik has rather generally dissi- 
pated, and my even greater concern 
that in the months ahead, because of 
the failures at the executive level, and 
to a somewhat lesser extent in the Con- 
gress, to take the steps necessary to as- 
sure our national security, we may very 
well be on the verge of deadly peril. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
express my appreciation for the signifi- 
cant contribution to this important de- 
bate made by the distinguished and very 
able Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I have listened with great interest to the 
remarks of the Senator from Missouri, 
for he and I have worked many times on 
this subject. 

I am sure he realizes that all of us 
want modernization of al! our defense 
equipment. 

At this point, I call his attention to 
the fact that the following appears on 
page 37 of the report of the House com- 
mittee on this bill: 

PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES 

The procurement of all major equipment 
for the Army is provided through this ac- 
count including long lead-time materiel such 
as guided missiles, aircraft, weapons, am- 
munition, vehicles, and facilities. The pro- 
curement of certain items for the Navy, Air 
Force, mutual assistance program, and other 
authorized customers is also handled 
through this appropriation on a reimbursable 
basis. 

The committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $1,644,600,000 for 1959 which is the 
first appropriation since the end of the Ko- 
rean war. Prior to this year there have been 
sufficient funds available from balances and 
reimbursements to carry on budgeted pro- 
grams. The original budget submitted in 
January contained an estimate of $1,405,- 
000,000. The amendments to the budget, 
submitted on April 2, 1958 (H. Doc. No. 364), 
contained an increase of $218,100,000 for the 
acceleration of two programs: (1) $130,- 
100,000 for the Nike Zeus antiballistic mis- 
sile system, and (2) $88,000,000 for the mod- 
ernization of equipment for the Pentomic 
divisions of the Army. 

The amount recommended represents a net 
increase of $21,500,000 over the amended 
budget estimate which totaled $1,623,100,000. 
The committee increase provides $37,000,000 
for modernization of equipment offset by re- 
ductions of $15,500,000 in other programs. 
No attempt has been made to apply the in- 
crease to the individual budget programs. 


I call the attention of the Senator 
from Missouri to the fact, with which 
he is familiar, that of the $15,500,000 
reduction voted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senate committee has 
voted to restore approximately $15 mil- 
lion. So the Senate committee has voted 
to provide approximately—I have not 
added the figures exactly—$1,659,000,- 
000, plus $15 million, or approximately 
$1,674,000,000. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. What does the 
Senator from Massachusetts have in 
mind? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My purpose is to 
show that our committee considered the 
modernization of the Army. Together 
with the amount the House of Represent- 
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atives has voted, approximately $1,674,- 
000,000—when we include the additional 
amount voted by the Senate committee— 
will be available for the procurement of 
equipment and missiles program. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. How much of that 
was due to the military pay bill, as passed 
by both Houses of Congress? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. None of it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. None at all of the 
$1,660 million? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No; that amount 
is solely for the procurement of equip- 
ment and missiles. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. How much did the 
House of Representatives vote? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The amount 
voted by the House of Representatives 
was $1,659,600,000, under the heading 
“Procurement of equipment and mis- 
siles”; and the Senate committee voted 
an additional $15 million—making a 
total of approximately $1,674,000,000. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Aside from that 
amount for the procurement of equip- 
ment and missiles—how much did the 
Senate committee add to what was 
voted by the House of Representatives 
for procurement modernization; and 
how much had the House of Represent- 
atives previously voted for procurement 
modernization? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The House of 
Representatives voted $37 million over 
the budget for procurement moderniza- 
tion. The Senate committee agreed to 
the $37 million increase and voted an 
additional $15 million for spare parts 
which would be bought with the funds 
provided for procurement. The revised 
budget estimate—of April 2, 1958, House 
Document No. 364—provided for an in- 
crease of $218,100,000 over the original 
Army procurement budget item. 

So today there is in this bill a total 
of $1,674,349,000 for the procurement of 
equipment and missiles. That is the 
point I wish to make. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
do not think that the figures cited by 
the Senator from Massachusetts answer 
completely the question I asked. I have 
already stated the extent to which we 
took care of the missiles situation. I 
went into that matter in some detail. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
will yield after I have spoken to com- 
ments from the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Javits in the chair). The Senator from 
Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senate committee has voted to increase 
by $14,749,000 the amount voted by the 
House. Ninety-five percent of that 
amount, or $14,274,000, was a restoration 
of a cut voted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives for aircraft spare parts. 

I know the Senator from Massachu- 
setts does not consider that to be a sub- 
stantial portion of a $40 billion budget. 

The House of Representatives voted 
to add $37 million for Army moderniza- 
tion in procurement. Senators cannot 
defend the position of the Senate com- 
mittee on modernization by reference to 
an item of a few million dollars for spare 
parts. 
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At this time I shali be glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee; and thereafter I shall be glad 
to yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, so he may have 
the opportunity to clarify the situation 
with the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
had yielded to the Senator from New 
Mexico, and in accordance with his sug- 
gestion, I now yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wish to say 
to the Senator from Missouri, and I say 
it most respectfully, that the figures I 
am about to quote are those for procure- 
ment of missiles and equipment. The 
original budget figure was $1,405,000,000. 
That was later increased, on April 2, by 
$218,100,000. The House increased that 
figure by $37 million as an addition to 
modernize equipment. At the same 
time it took $15,500,000 from other pro- 
grams, including $15,025,000 for spare 
parts. The committee restored all but 
5 percent of the $15,025,000. 

All I want to get into the RECORD is 
the fact that there is in this bill today 
for the Army, for procurement of mis- 
siles and equipment, $1,674,000,000. 

I agree with the Senator from Mis- 
souri that we ought to modernize the 
equipment of the military services. We 
cannot do it all at once. All I wanted 
to say, in supplementation of what the 
Senator from Missouri has said, was 
that there is that amount of money pro- 
vided for Army procurement of equip- 
ment and missiles. That is all I wanted 
to say. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It was my under- 
standing that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts had heard my statement in 
which I went into details in regard to 
missiles. I respect his right to his own 
opinion in this matter, just as I did in 
the matter of the 1957 airpower report, 
with which he dissented. 

The total increase the House made for 
Army modernization was $37 million. 
The chairman of the committee pointed 
out during our committee session that 
$37 million was a lot of money. I do 
not think it is relatively a lot of money 
in the perspective of a $40 billion budget. 
The Senate committee added to the $37 
million amount $14 million for spare 
parts for aircraft for the Army. That 
was not the burden of my remarks. 

I cannot agree with the Senator that 
we have adequately recognized the im- 
portance of modernizing the Army, 
Rather, I agree with General Gavin’s 
well-supported position in this matter. 
I do not cast blame on anybody in par- 
ticular, but I think the American peo- 
ple should know the true condition of 
the United States Army with world con- 


ditions as they are today, 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Wisconsin: 

Mr. WILEY. I shall not go into the 
matter of dollars. I think the Senator 
has made a very challenging statement, 
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and one for which we who have listened 
will have to find answers in one way or 
another. I am not an Army man, al- 
though I have relatives who have served. 

About a month ago it was my privilege 
to discuss with a very outstanding mili- 
tary man the question of national de- 
fense. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Missouri several questions. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Let me assure the 
Senator from Wisconsin I shall try to 
answer his questions. 

Mr. WILEY. First, he said in the po- 
sition we are in today we are able to 
put out any brush-fire war that may 
start, unless the Kremlin “lets its balloon 
go up.” Does the Senator think that is 
a correct statement? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I want to be sure 
I understand my friend’s question. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is not saying 
that I made that statement; he is saying 
somebody else said that to the distin- 
guished Senater from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WILEY. Oh, yes. I am asking 
the Senator the question whether that is 
a correct statement. The Senator knows 
what is meant by brush fires. We have 
a brush fire right now in the Middle East, 
unless the Kremlin steps into the picture. 
This military man said with the materiel 
we have in the air, with the submarines 
in our possession, with our Navy, there 
is no brush fire which could start any- 
where in the world that we could not put 
out, unless the Kremlin thought it was 
time for a third world war. 

TI should like to get the Senator’s judg- 
ment on that statement, because the next 
question will follow. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I can answer only 
in this way: The Senator has presented 
a completely hypothetical situation, al- 
though we have an actual case history 
from what happened in Korea. If the 
Russians should put Chinese volunteers, 
or any other kind of volunteers, into a 
country with which we haye a commit- 
ment, I do not believe we would be in a 
position to defend against such an offen- 
sive with so-called conventional weap- 
ons any more than we were in the vicinity 
of the reservoir in Korea when the 
Chinese Communists crossed the Yalu. 
I again emphasize, however, that the 
Senator has asked me a question which 
is completely hypothetical. 

Mr. WILEY. I think the Senator has 
answered the question in part; but with 
the modern weapons with which our 
troops in the Middle East are now 
equipped, if any of those countries re- 
sisted, even with Russian volunteers— 
unless the Russians used airplanes—does 
the Senator think we could not put out 
the fire? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I believe the able 
Senator and I are skirting the problem 
of classification, but I will say that, 
unless his premise is that we would be 
willing to risk an all-out nuclear war 
by retaliating with nuclear weapons, I 
think our position in the Middle East is 
extremely unfortunate if we are forced 
to fight. Actually, in contrast with 
Korea which was near where our forces 
were located in Japan, the Middle East 
is a most unfortunate place for the 
United States to get into any further 
trouble. 
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Mr. WILEY. I follow my previous 
questions with this question: If we got 
into a third world war, what would we 
fight with? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is a difficult 
question. It was also asked of Professor 
Einstein. He said he did not know, but 
he knew what the weapons would be in 
the fourth world war. Somebody asked, 
“What?” Einstein said, “Rocks.” 

In a third world war, I do not know 
whether we would retaliate in nuclear 
fashion. The Senator is a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
knows that the head of SHAPE, in 
NATO, as well as other high officials in 
the Government of the United States 
have repeatedly stated they would re- 
spond to any aggression with nuclear 
weapons. I do not know. 

Mr. WILEY. My question goes to the 
basis of what the Senator has been talk- 
ing about. It appears from some state- 
ments that the Senate has failed, and 
the executive branch has failed, in pro- 
viding adequately for defense, as the 
Senator has outlined. I was looking for 
the kind of an answer which I got from 
a distinguished military man. I will not 
say what branch of the service he was 
in, but he said, “Of course, if the ‘bal- 
loon should go up,’ as the expression 
goes, then from every base in the world 
where our airships are, with the hydro- 
gen bombs, and from every allied place 
in the world would go forth the attack- 
ing force.” And he said also that the 
armies would be disintegrated. He said, 
“You could not have forces of men such 
as the armies we have now.” He said, 
“One H-bomb would destroy New York 
City.” That is how effective the bomb 
is 


Consequently, I am trying to fit into 
this picture, if the Senator’s facts are 
correct, why both the Senate committee 
and the executive branch have failed, 
as the Senator claims, to do what the 
Senator thinks should be done. 

I was thoroughly sold by what this man 
said. He said, “In the third world war 
you will not have armies, because groups 
of men will simply have to disintegrate 
in their own defense.” But he did say 
that we have the ability to put out any 
brush fire, if it started, if we have to. 
However, if the Kremlin should let loose, 
then the war would be in the air, with 
great bombs and every weapon we can 
conceive of, even gas and all other things. 
Aggregations of mere armed men would 
not be in the picture. 

I was wondering, if the Senator pre- 
sented the argument he has made to the 
Appropriations Committee, if that point 
was discussed and what the answer was. 
Why did the committee not agree with 
the Senator? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
I understand what the Senator is pre- 
senting it is the question of all-out nu- 
clear war. Let me assure the Senator 
that I believe the United States has the 
capability to destroy the Soviet Union 
today. Let me also assure the Senator 
that I believe the Soviet Union has the 
capability to destroy the United States 
today. The Senator says he is very much 
impressed by what the gentleman to 
whom he referred said. 
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Mr. WILEY. And I was impressed by 
what the Senator from Missouri said. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In effect, the Sen- 
ator’s authority said that we do not need 
armies any more. 

Mr. WILEY. No; he did not put it 
that way. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Just how did he 
express it}? 

Mr. WILEY. He said that if we got 
into a third world war, the armies them- 
selves would have to disintegrate to pro- 
tect themselves. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam trying to fol- 
low the remarks of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. I assure him that I believe 
we are capable of massive retaliation 
against the Soviet Union or any other 
country in the world. On the other 
hand, from my limited knowledge in a 
field in which the Senator is a far greater 
authority than I am—— 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator is too hum- 
ble. I am no authority at all. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not believe 
we will have a nuclear war for a long time 
to come. I hope never. What worries 
me is that we may become engaged in a 
peripheral or a limited war. Hence, we 
have to be ready for such a contingency 
if we are to defend our security. I do 
not believe that the programs presented 
by the administration or even the pro- 
grams approved by the Congress are 
adequate to defend us properly in case 
of a limited war. 

Mr. WILEY. That is the issue, and 
that is what I am looking for an answer 


SYMINGTON. 
Senator. 

Mr. WILEY. I could not understand 
how all the others could be all wrong 
and the Senator could be all right, un- 
less there is some explanation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is a fair 
statement, but I would say many other 
people may be wrong. The business of 
being all wrong or all right is a pretty 
broad coverage. Let me point out to 
the Senator that the top Army experts 
asked for $11,364,130,000 for this budget 
and the request to the Congress was 
some $2.5 billion less than that. Sọ, un- 
doubtedly those experts disagree also 
with your friend. Also, we have the 
Rockefeller report which, if the Senator 
has not read it, I recommend he do so. 
We have the Gaither report, which I un- 
derstand was not released because it 
would have terrified the American peo- 
ple. There may have been other reasons 
for this suppression, also. We have the 
Johns Hopkins University studies, which 
also took the position that our situation 
is most precarious. We have the report 
of the CEA, just released, which, as is 
true of many other important councils, 
is composed of a good many more mem- 
bers of the Senator’s party than mem- 
bers of mine, whose executive secretary, 
Dr. Henry Kissinger, thinks, as do so 
many others who have studied the situa- 
tion, that we are doing far too little to 
modernize and strengthen our forces for 
limited wars. 

Let me assure the Senator I would not 
be taking this position on the floor if I 
felt we were doing enough. 


I thank the 
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Mr. WILEY. I believe I can agree 
with that conclusion, The Senator is 
sincere. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator has made 
a very challenging address. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I appreciate the 
Senator's remarks. 

Mr. WILEY. I was also impressed by 
the remarks of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts when he said that for the items 
the Senator criticizes there is something 
like $1% billion in the jackpot. I won- 
der what is adequacy, in the nature of 
billions of dollars? Certainly, if in the 
last analysis weapons which are the most 
effective have to be chosen, the military 
men, in those responsible executive posi- 
tions, and those whose business it is to 
decide must make decisions. There must 
be someone with authority, and we must 
take into consideration his judgment. 

The Senator from Missouri has made 
a contribution. I hope the committee 
will go into the matter further, but let 
us pass the bill. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from Wisconsin agrees 
with me that this is too important a 
matter to be rushed. The future se- 
curity of the Free World is at stake. I 
am grateful for the Senator’s contribu- 
tion to the colloquy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to my 
friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. WILEY. If the Senator will yield 
for one moment further, I think the in- 
ference to be drawn from the statement 
is that neither the committee nor the 
Secretary had the same idea the Sen- 
ator has. Both the committee and the 
Secretary are interested in the security 
of the Free World. The statement might 
suggest that they did not take such into 
consideration, and I do not think that 
is quite a fair statement. Just as people 
differ about politics, they differ about 
religion, and they differ about eco- 
nomics. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. WILEY. And people can differ 
as to how we should distribute funds 
for the defense of the country. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
reading inferences into my remarks 
which are not correct. 

Of course, if the Senator wishes to 
state opinions of his own, I should be 
pleased to hear them, but the Senator’s 
interpretations of my remarks are, as 
I said, inaccurate. 

There appears to be a strong prefer- 
ence among some in high places in the 
Government to place fiscal and money 
considerations ahead of the defense 
against aggressions. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator for 
his consideration, anyway. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Tyield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
carry on the discussion from the point 
the Senator from Wisconsin developed, 
without going into the latter part of the 
interpolation or the interpretation of 
what the statements were. 
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Mr. WILEY. Keep smiling. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Wisconsin was raising a question which 
I am sure is in the minds of many of us. 
The Senator from Missouri surely has 
aroused our interest, or there would 
not be as many Senators here listening 
and asking questions. 

While the debate may get a little 
warm once in a while, this is one time 
when there is a little light without heat. 
It is a very refreshing experience, and 
I want to thank the Senator for all he 
has done. 

First I should like to ask a few ques- 
tions as one Senator who will be asked 
to vote on a bill which, as the chairman 
of the committee so appropriately said 
earlier today, is the largest appropria- 
tion bill to come before the Congress. 
We have been arguing about $30 billion 
all year long, and now we are up to the 
$40 billion question. 

I thought the Senator from New 
Mexico put it in a nutshell when he told 
us what we had been doing for 7 months; 
and now we are asked to do a $40 billion 
job in a few hours. 

Having said that, I hope the Senator 
from Massachusetts, whom we all re- 
spect, will give us, before the debate is 
concluded—or perhaps the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], can give us— 
a breakdown of the $1,600,000,000 item. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not 
even know what is in the item. All I 
know is that the Senator from Missouri 
has raised certain questions which are 
of great interest to me. He has outlined 
what he felt was necessary in terms of 
modernizing the equipment of the United 
States Army, predicating his presenta- 
tion on the fact, as he saw it, that the 
equipment was not adequate for the mis- 
sion assigned to the Army. 

Therefore, I think it would be help- 
ful—I do not ask for it at this moment, 
but when it is convenient for the Senator 
from Massachusetts—if he would give us 
a breakdown as to what is meant by 
“procurement and missiles.” Is it 75 
percent missiles? Is it 80 percent mis- 
siles, or 50 percent? 

The argument of the Senator from 
Missouri was not about missiles. I 
looked at the paragraph in which he 
pointed out that money was appropri- 
ated for certain missiles—the Redstone, 
the Sergeant, the La Cross, and the 
Honest John. The Senator from Mis- 
souri was emphasizing what he called the 
unglamorous equipment, the bridge 
equipment, self-propelled mortars, and 
many of the items of the military about 
which we do not usually hear. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What the Sen- 
ator asks is difficult to answer on very 
short notice. In order that there may 
be no misunderstanding between the 
Senator from Missouri and myself, let me 
say that the figure I used, $1,674,000,- 
000, represents purchase or procurement 
of equipment and missiles, which is the 
first large procurement order for the 
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Army since the Korean war, as I under- 
stand the House report. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How much of that 
is for missiles? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In answer to 
the Senator from Minnesota, on page 39 
of the House report, the second para- 
graph reads in part as follows: 

The budget originally contained $657 mil- 
lion for the modernization of conventional 
equipment, which was later amended by $88 
million. With the addition of the $37 mil- 
lion increase over the budget recommended 
by the committee, the Army will have a total 
of $782 million available for this phase of 
the modernization program in fiscal year 
1959. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. That is from the 
House report. Let us take a look at the 
procurement figures for ground-to-air 
missiles, alone. The total for fiscal year 
1959 is $1,194 million. For Nike-Her- 
cules, $262 million; Hawk, $216 million; 
Missilemaster, $16,500,000; BOMARC, 
$738 million. 

Again, let me refer to the facts of the 
budgetary process. The Army requested 
$11,364,130,000. The administration cut 
that figure and instead asked the Con- 
gress for $8,935,535,000. This was a de- 
crease of $2,428,595,000. Of this ap- 
proximate $244 billion cut which the ad- 
ministration made in the Army request, 
$1,293,200,000 was for modernization 
purposes. That part of the cut was 
broken down into $1,207,900,000 less for 
procurement, and $85,385,000 less for 
Army research and development. 

The Senate committee increased the 
House’s Army procurement figure by 
$14,749,000, of which $14,274,000 
amounted to a 95-percent restoration of 
the House cut for aircraft spare parts. 
The House increased the Army procure- 
ment figure over the budget request by 
$3612 million. The Senate increased 
this item over the House figure by $14.7 
million. So the total increase over the 
administration’s budget request was $51.2 
million in this area about which we are 
talking. 

I say with great respect to my friend 
from Massachusetts that it is almost un- 
believable, with the situation in the Mid- 
dle East the way it is, that, despite the 
urgent pleas of the heads of the Army, 
we increased the Army procurement fig- 
ure by only $14-million-plus in the Sen- 
ate committee and that was mostly for 
spare parts. On that question I am in 
the minority. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON, I will always yield 
with pleasure to my friend the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think we are 
talking at cross purposes. I will not re- 
peat the figures, because I do not wish 
to delay the Senate. I gave the figure for 
procurement and missiles from the House 
side. The figure for modernized Army 
equipment was a total of $782 million. 
It is easy to become confused by figures. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Tonight tens of 
thousands of American boys are in Ger- 
many, in Korea, and in the Middle East, 
We all know the danger they face from 
the great and growing Communist con- 
spiracy. Those who have studied the 
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subject know that our forces have ob- 
solescent and obsolete equipment as part 
of the means with which to face that 
threat. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to my able 
friend. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Gaither report 
was heralded early this year. AsTI recall, 
there were some leaks about it to the 
newspapers. What those of us who were 
not members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee heard about it was enough to make 
our hair curl. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Let me interrupt 
my friend from Minnesota to say that 
the Gaither report was refused to the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. The 
Senate Armed Services Committee never 
saw the Gaither report. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Did the Senate 
Armed Services Committee ever see the 
Rockefeller report on national security? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes. The Rocke- 
feller report was published. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Was that report 
studied in terms of witnesses testifying 
with relation to it? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I believe that is a 
fair statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Have reports such 
as the studies by Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity likewise been studied? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Johns Hop- 
kins University reports were discovered 
by coincidence, by Mr. Ed Weisl, the able 
counsel of the Military Preparedness 
Subcommittee. They were prepared by 
Johns Hopkins University for the Army, 
and made available to the Air Force and 
the Navy. They were not submitted to 
the committee at the time, although it 
had requested all the data necessary to 
study and understand our defense situ- 
ation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Armed 
Services Committee receive regular re- 
ports from the heads of the various 
services, such as the Chief of Staff of 
the Army, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and the Chief of the Air Corps? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not know 
what is meant by “regular reports.” I 
prefer that that question be asked of the 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I congratulate the 
Senator from Missouri. There is an ar- 
gument as to the amount of equipment 
which has been appropriated for. I do 
not know exactly how to judge that 
question. I do know that recently Sec- 
retary of State Dulles said that he had to 
accept the concept of building the de- 
fenses of this country for purposes of 
limited war. This was a reversal, as the 
Senator will know, of the massive re- 
taliation theory. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. 

As I understand, the Senator from 
Missouri—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order, so that the col- 
loquy may be heard. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Recently the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Dulles, as a result of a 
policy planning division study in the 
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Department of State, said that the con- 
cept of limited war had become a funda- 
mental part of American security; there- 
fore, there were certain changes which 
would have to be made in the defense 
posture and structure. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes; the Secre- 
tary of State has reversed the position he 
had previously announced in January 
1954, with respect to massive retaliation, 
by stating it would be necessary for this 
country to prepare itself for limited war 
in order to maintain its security. 

Mr. President, this evening I have tried 
to explain on the floor of the Senate why 
in my opinion that is not being done. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This is my under- 
standing also. 

First I wish to make it auite clear that 
the Secretary of State has done a great 
service to the country by stating that 
policy. I commend him for the analy- 
sis he has made. This is a new concept 
of American defense. As I understand, 
the Senator from Missouri is merely say- 
ing that if that is to be the defense pos- 
ture of our Nation—and he thinks it 
should be, and I agree with him—he 
feels that the strength of the American 
Army, in terms of the modern equipment 
which will give it new firepower and will 
make it an effective instrument for de- 
fense and also for offense, has not been 
provided. That is my understanding. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator for his statement. 
I agree with him that the Secretary of 
State did a fine job for his country when 
he reversed his position and stated that 
we ought to prepare for limited war as 
well as for all-out war. 

Returning for a moment to the mat- 
ter of funds for modernization purposes, 
I think it only fair to say that $140 mil- 
lion was added by the Senate committee 
for airlift. That shows up in the Air 
Force rather than in the Army budget. 
It would be assumed that at least some 
of that lift will be available to the Army 
in case we have further troubles. How- 
ever, this $140 million was only half of 
what I recommended to the committee 
and only a portion of the overall in- 
crease I proposed for the Army and the 
Air Force. 

My statement on the floor tonight had 
to do primarily with the relatively un- 
glamorous equipment, with respect to 
which the Russians have shown they 
have made such tremendous strides, 
especially in their parade on November 
7, 1957. They showed very little except 
modern mechanical equipment for their 
army. That is in contrast with our own 
Army equipment, based on the testimony 
which was given on the subject to the 
Preparedness Subcommittee and to the 
Subcommittee on Military Appropria- 
tions. This whole issue is covered quite 
extensively in the book by General Gavin, 
which I referred to previously. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from Min- 
nesota asked me a question about a 
breakdown. If the Senator from Mis- 
souri will yield me sufficient time I will 
give the breakdown. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. That would be 
most constructive. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. On page 541 of the 
Senate he: rings there is a chart showing 
information on missiles and rockets. It 
shows $313 million for surface-to-surface 
missiles and rockets; $560 million for 
surface-to-air missiles; $127 million for 
helicopters and other aircraft; $20 mil- 
lion for atomic assemblies and related 
components; $320 million for other 
newly developed items; $132 million for 
conventional ammunition; $8 million for 
atomic adaption kits and ammunition; 
$358 million for modernization of other 
conventional equipment and filling of 
initial shortages. This is a total of 
$1,838,000,000. 

From that amount is deducted $165 
million for reimbursement from sales 
of Army stocks and $50 million for de- 
obligations. That gives the total of 
$1,623,000,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope the chair- 
man understands that my question was 
asked only for the purpose of eliciting 
information. Most of us who are not 
privileged to serve on the hardworking 
subcommittee so ably headed by the 
Senator from New Mexico, do not possess 
this information. While I am standing 
I wish to compliment the chairman for 
what I know is a service far beyond al- 
most human endurance. The Senator 
said how important the bill was. There- 
fore, as a citizen and as a Senator I felt 
it was my duty to get the information. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am delighted that 
the questions have been asked. It is very 
hard for any member of the committee, 
no matter how keen he may be, to under- 
stand every item in the bill. 

The bill is so immense, and the Ameri- 
can people are so much interested in 
national defense, that I believe they 
should be informed as to everything that 
is in the bill, and the reason for it, and 
whether it is adequate, and whether it 
is necessary to do more in the future. 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
chairman for his very wise and thought- 
provoking remarks. I should like to 
yield the floor, but I should first like to 
mention several items based on the dis- 
cussion we have had tonight. 

Shortly after Sputnik I, on November 
14, the President told the American 
people that we “would not sacrifice se- 
curity worshipping a balanced budget.” 
I believe the discussion tonight has 
brought out again the role played by a 
balanced budget in the thinking of 
many. 

Also, I believe that in the discussion 
tonight for the first time since I have 
been in the Senate anyone has made 
any extensive effort to improve the 
position of the Army. I have heard 
a great many discussions about the lack 
of air power and have participated in 
them. I have heard a great many dis- 
cussions about the lack of naval power 
and again have participated in them. I 
have heard a great many discussions 
about the inadequacies of the Marine 
Corps position and have taken part in 
them too. But this is the first time I 
ever heard a discussion on moderniza- 
tion and strength of the United States 
Army. 
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Modernity and mobility in the Army 
are essential to our defense. Therefore, 
I have taken the liberty of presenting 
to the Senate my reasons why I think 
the amount of money we spend to mod- 
ernize our Army, based on the increased 
tension, is totally inadequate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been waiting about 5 hours to offer 
an amendment which I think I can 
explain in less than 5 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What is the 
amendment? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the amendment be stated. 

It is submitted by me, on behalf of 
myself, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr, Stennis], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jackson], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

In fact, Mr. President, both this 
amendment and the other two amend- 
ments which I am about to submit are 
sponsored by me and all the other Sen- 
ators whose names I have just men- 
tioned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, 
before the period in line 19, it is pro- 
posed to insert a colon and the follow- 
ing: 

Provided, That the Army Reserve person- 
nel paid from this appropriation shall be 


maintained at not less than 300,000 strength 
during fiscal year 1959. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
first I take this opportunity to congratu- 
late the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for the excel- 
lent work they have done. 

In the report, the strength of the Na- 
tional Guard is fixed at 400,000. I am 
delighted it has been fixed at that num- 
ber instead of 360,000. The Reserve 
strength has been fixed at 300,000 in- 
stead of 270,000. The bill makes pro- 
vision for the payment of the National 
Guard and the Reserve on that basis. 

All my amendment does is to add a 
provision at the end of the Reserve 
section which is similar to the pro- 
vision at the end of the National Guard 
section. 

At the end of the National Guard sec- 
tion, the provision simply reads: 

Provided further, That the Army National 
Guard shall be maintained at not less than 
400,000 strength during the fiscal year 1959. 


My amendment merely provides that 
the Reserve strength shall be fixed at 
300,000 during the same period. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. What the Senator 
is doing, as I understand, by offering the 
amendment, together with a number of 
cosponsors, is to put into effect by way 
of an amendment what the chairman of 
the subcommittee and the full committee 
have already said is their intention, so 
far as this year’s appropriation is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That was the intention 
of the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee, and that is the purpose of the 
appropriation in the bill, namely, that 
the strength of the National Guard shall 
be 400,000, the strength of the Reserves 
300,000, and of the Army 900,000, and of 
the Marine Corps 200,000; and the money 
is provided in the bill. 

If the Senator would like to have fur- 
ther assurance, the chairman of the sub- 
committee has no objection to accepting 
the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the chairman 
of the subcommittee be agreeable to 
accepting an amendment to incorporate 
the 400,000-man National Guard, the 
300,000-man Reserves, the 900,000-man 
Army, and the 200,000-man Marine 
Corps? 

Mr. THURMOND. I might make this 
statement. My first amendment applies 
only to the Reserves, but I have two 
other amendments I intend to call up. 
The first amendment provides that the 
Marine Corps shall be maintained at not 
less than 200,000 strength during fiscal 
year 1959. The second provides that 
the Regular Army shall be maintained 
at not less than 900,000 strength during 
fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iam willing to accept 
the Senator’s amendments en bloc. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does” 


the Senator from South Carolina desire 
to have his amendments considered en 
bloc? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am certain that 
no Senator will object to the first one. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will accept all of 
them, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
two other amendments of the Senator 
from South Carolina will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 15, 
immediately before the period in line 3, 
it is proposed to insert a colon and the 
following: 

Provided further, That the Marine Corps 
shall be maintained at not less than 200,000 
strength during fiscal year 1959. 


On page 7, immediately before the 
period, in line 2, insert a colon and the 
following: 

Provided further, That the Regular Army 
shall be maintained at not less than 900,000 
strength during fiscal year 1959. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. As a member of the Sub- 
committee on Military Appropriations, 
I first wish to thank the Senator for 
allowing me to pay tribute to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
CuHaAvez]. To carry on the chairman- 
ship of the Subcommittee on Military 
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Appropriations is an enormous, detailed 
assignment. The work requires days 
and days of close study and constant 
hearings. The Senator from New 
Mexico was most patient with every one 
of us who wished to interrogate the 
many witnesses, in our endeavor to de- 
velop the facts relative to the bill. 

The distinguishd Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the rank- 
ing Republican member of the subcom- 
mittee, likewise always endeavored to 
develop facts which would make for a 
sound military appropriation bill. I 
could continue to name all the other 
members of the subcommittee. But the 
Senators who I noticed were present 
day after day were the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL]. 

The distinguished Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and also the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], who served at one time 
as Secretary of the Air Force, en- 
deavored to assist in the development of 
a sound military appropriation bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to add to what 
the Senator from Minnesota has said. 
No member of the Subcommittee on 
Military Appropriations has worked 
harder to produce an efficient, effective 
Military Establishment than has the 
senior Senator from Maine I[Mrs. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I had not 
completed my remarks. I had only 
reached that far in the committee. I 
was about to refer to the minority lead- 
er, the distinguished Senator from Cal- 


‘jifornia [Mr. KNowLanD], and also to 


the distinguished senior Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH], who were present 
at the hearings. 

The development of the military ap- 
propriations bill is an enormous assign- 
ment. I could name every member of 
the committee, but I was simply endeay- 
oring to pay tribute to our distinguished 
chairman and to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL], because of their outstanding 
work in the development of this appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. President, I now address my re- 
marks to the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina. A year ago it was nec- 
essary to write positively into the appro- 
priation bill that the personnel of the 
National Guard would not be reduced 
below 400,000. I offered an amendment 
in relation to funds to make certain that 
there would be ample money with which 
to maintain the National Guard at a 
strength of not less than 400,000. I feel 
very strongly that we can have no greater 
military strength than that which the 
reserve training service provides. That 
is the nucleus on which the Army can be 
built in a very short time. There can be 
no better training than to have men 
serve for a period of several weeks, so as 
to enable them to keep in constant touch 
with the ever-changing military equip- 
ment. 

If a man serves in the Army for 2 or 
3 years, and then is discharged, will he 
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subsequently be capable, in view of the 
complexity of the new equipment, of 
understanding its use? 

But when a reservist is trained several 
times a month, over a period of several 
years, he keeps in contact with the new 
equipment being introduced into the 
military service, and he understands it— 
and more especially so as the services 
begin to use the highly technical equip- 
ment in the field of guided missiles. 

For that reason, I never would have 
surrendered on the National Guard items 
and on the items regarding the reservists. 

I will say, for the committee, that it 
took into consideration all these ques- 
tions. The bill, as reported by the com- 
mittee, includes funds for these pur- 
poses. 

I think the language of the bill is 
clear. I do not believe any Secretary of 
Defense ever would dare in any way to 
discriminate against the National Guard, 
or ever would dare to permit its strength 
to fall below the 400,000 we have stipu- 
lated in the report. 

So I wish to assure my colleagues that 
I shall support the amendments which 
have been offered. 

The chairman of the committee has 
already risen to agree to accept the 
amendments, 

In further defense of the bill as re- 
ported by the committee, let me say that 
none of us knows what defense strength 
the country will need in the coming 
months or in the coming years. But, 
according to the best judgment of the 
members of the full committee, and, 
more particularly, according to the best 
judgment of the members of the sub- 
committee on Department of Defense 
appropriations, particularly the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], as well as the other mem- 
bers—who know about military matters, 
as a result of their service on the sub- 
committee on Department of Defense 
appropriations, as well as from their 
service on the full committee—and I say 
this with entire confidence—this bill is 
the best one the committee could pre- 
pare, because it would be unwise to have 
too large an inventory of either planes 
or other equipment, in view of the con- 
stant progress being made today in the 
field of atomic weapons and missiles, for 
too large an inventory would only dis- 
sipate the financial strength of the Na- 
tion, as a result of the expenditure of 
too much money for equipment which 
would be of no use 2 or 3 years later. 
We had to consider that matter very 
carefully. 

Again I commend the distinguished 
chairman of the committee and the 
other members of the committee who 
worked so long and so hard. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
did his utmost in attempting to develop 
the strength of our defense. 

Mr. President, I thank my colleague 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wish to say to 
my friend, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, that the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavezl, has accepted the amend- 
ments of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina; and I am glad to join in taking 
the amendments to conference. 

I wish to say that certainly a con- 
siderable problem exists in regard to 
the regular forces of the Army and of the 
Marines, in the case of providing floors 
as to the number of men. 

I believe that the Army Reserves and 
the National Guard may be in a some- 
what different category. 

But I believe that in the conference 
there can be a full discussion of the mat- 
ter, and the conference can reach a 
decision in regard to the floors. The 
amount of money is not in question; 
that has been determined. The prob- 
lem is in regard to the ‘loors and all 
that goes with them. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Carolina yield to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I have great confidence in the 
committee. 

I wish to speak for only a moment. 
The strength of the National Guard, the 
Marines, and other units of that char- 
acter lies in considerable part in the 
history of those units. Units become 
great when they have a history; and 
they obtain a history by being under 
fire. 

For that reason, I hope the amend- 
ments will be accepted, because they 
will mean the retention of units with 
long history. 

For example, in Pennsylvania we have 
a first city troop. Originally it was a 
horse outfit. It is now mechanized. But 
it has participated in every war in 
which the United States has taken part, 
beginning with the Revolution. It is a 
wonderful outfit, because the men want 
to maintain its history and tradition. 

A few years ago I compiled a list and 
found that every State of the Union has 
some historic units. The various States 
are proud of them and the communities 
are proud of them; and to my mind that 
is the great reason for keeping to a 
maximum extent the National Guard, 
the Reserve, and other components of 
the armed services which have historic 
traditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments submitted by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Tourmonp]. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, at 
this time I wish to thank the distin- 
guished and able Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Martin], who has a great 
record as a soldier. We greatly appre- 
ciate his fine support of these amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments submitted by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendments identified as 
“7-25-58-A,” and request that they be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, 
line 5, it is proposed to strike out “$3,- 
104,508,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3,107,200,000.” 

On page 20, line 5, to strike out 
“$86,144,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$89,598,000.” 

On page 25, line 25, to strike out 
“$4,090,875,000”" and insert in lieu 
thereof “$4,094,975,000.” 

On page 46, beginning with line 10, 
to strike out down through line 15. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the body of the 
Recorp Public Law 569, of the 84th 
Congress, which deals with the Medi- 
care program. 

There being no objections, the act was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


[Putlic Law 569, ch. 374, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 
H. R. 9429 


An act to provide medical care for dependents 
of members of the uniformed services and 
for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the ‘Dependents’ Medical Care Act.” 


TITLE I 


Sze. 101. The purpose of this act is to 
create and maintain high morale throughout 
the uniformed services by providing an im- 
proved and uniform program of medical care 
for members of the uniformed services and 
their dependents. 

Sec. 102. (a) As used in this act— 

(1) The term “uniformed services” means 
the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the Marine 
Corps, the Coast Guard, the Commissioned 
Corps of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
the Commissioned Corps of the Public Health 
Service. 

(2) The term “member of a uniformed 
service” means a person appointed, enlisted, 
inducted or called, ordered or conscripted in 
a uniformed service who is serving on active 
duty or active duty for training pursuant to 
a call or order that does not specify a period 
of 30 days or less. 

(3) The term “retired member of a uni- 
formed service” means a member or former 
member of a uniformed service who is enti- 
tiled to retired, retirement, or retainer pay or 
equivalent pay as a result of service in a uni- 
formed service, other than a member or 
former member entitled to retired or retire- 
ment pay under title ITI of the Army and Air 
Force Vitalization and Retirement Equaliza- 
tion Act of 1948 who has served less than 8 
years of active duty as defined in section 101 
(b) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. 

(4) The term “dependent” means any 
person who bears to a member or retired 
member of a uniformed service, or to a person 
who died while a member or retired member 
of a uniformed service, any of the following 
relationships— 

(A) the lawful wife; 

(B) the unmarried widow; 

(C) the lawful husband, if he is in fact 
dependent on the member or retired mem- 
ber for over one-half of his support; 

(D) the unremarried widower, if he was 
in fact dependent upon the member or re- 
tired member at the time of her death for 
over one-half of his support because of a 
mental or physical incapacity; 
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(E) an unmarried legitimate child (in- 
cluding an adopted child or stepchild), if 
such child has not passed his 21st birthday; 

(F) a parent or parent-in-law, if the said 
parent or parent-in-law is, or was at the 
time of the member’s or retired member’s 
death, in fact dependent on the said member 
or retired member for over one-half of his 
support and is, or was at the time of the 
member's or retired member's death, actually 
residing in the household of the said mem- 
ber or retired member; or 

(G) an unmarried legitimate child (in- 
cluding an adopted child or stepchild) who 
(i) has passed his 21st birthday, if the child 
is incapable of self-support because of a 
mental or physical incapacity that existed 
prior to his reaching the age of 21 and is, 
or was at the time of the member’s or re- 
tired member’s death, in fact dependent on 
him for over one-half of his support, or (ii) 
has not passed his 23d birthday and is en- 
rolled in a full-time course of study in an 
institution of higher learning as approved 
by the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and is, or 
was at the time of the member's or the re- 
tired member's death, in fact dependent on 
him for over one-half of his support. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
act, the Secretary of Defense shall adminis- 
ter this act for the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps and for the Coast Guard 
when it is operating as a service in the Navy, 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare shall administer it for the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and the Public Health Serv- 
ice, and for the Coast Guard when it is not 
operating as a service in the Navy. 

Sec. 103. (a) Whenever requested, medical 
care shall be given dependents of members 
of a uniformed service, and dependents of 
persons who died while a member of a uni- 
formed service, in medical facilities of the 
uniformed services subject to the availability 
of space, facilities, and the capabilities of 
the medical staff, Any determination made 
by the medical officer or contract surgeon 


„in charge, or his designee, as to availability 


of space, facilities, and the capabilities of 
the medical staff, shall be conclusive. The 
medical care of such dependents provided 
for in medical facilities of the uniformed 
services shall in no way interfere with the 
primary mission of those facilities. 

(b) In order to provide more effective util- 
ization of medical facilities of the uniformed 
services, the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall jointly prescribe regulations in insure 
that dependents entitled to medical care in 
a medical facility of a uniformed service 
under the provisions of this act shall not be 
denied equal opportunity for medical care 
because of the service affiliation of the service 
member. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense, after consul- 
tation with the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, shall establish fair charges 
for inpatient medical care given dependents 
in the facilities of the uniformed services, 
which charges shall be the same for all de- 
pendents. 

(d) As a restraint on excessive demands 
for nredical care under this section, uniform 
minimal charges may be imposed for out- 
patient care but such charges shall be limited 
to such amounts, if any, as may be estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Defense after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, under as special finding 
that such charges are necessary. 

(e) Any amounts that are received in pay- 
ment for subsistence and medical care ren- 
dered dependents in facilities of the uni- 
formed services shall be deposited to the 
credit of the appropriation supporting the 
maintenance and operation of the facilities 
furnishing the care. 
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(f) Medical care under this section shall 
be limited to the following: 

(1) Diagnosis; 

(2) Treatment of acute medical and surgi- 
cal conditions; 

(3) Treatment of contagious diseases; 

(4) Immunization; and 

(5) Maternity and infant care. 

(g) (1) Hospitalization under this section 
is not authorized dependents for domiciliary 
care. 

(2) Hospitalization under this section is 
not authorized dependents for nervous and 
mental disorders, chronic diseases, or elective 
medical and surgical treatments, except that 
the Secretary of Defense, after consultation 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, by regulation, may provide in special 
and unusual cases for hospitalization of not 
to exceed 12 months for dependents for such 
disorders or such diseases, or for such treat- 
ments. 

(h) Dependents shall not be provided un- 
der this section— 

(1) prosthetic devices, hearing aids, ortho- 
pedic footwear, and spectacles, except that 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States and at remote stations within the 
continental limits of the United States where 
adequate civilian facilities are not available, 
those items, if available, from Government 
stocks, may be provided to dependents at 
prices representing invoice cost to the Gov- 
ernment; 

(2) ambulance service, except in acute 
emergency; 

(3) home calls, except in special cases 
where it is determined by the medical officer 
or contract surgeon in charge, or his desig- 
nee, to be medically necessary; 

(4) dental care, except— 

(A) emergency care to relieve pain and 
suffering but not to include any permanent 
restorative work or dental prosthesis; 

(B) care as a necessary adjunct to medical 
or surgical treatment; and 

(C) outside the continental limits of the 
United States, and in remote areas within 
the continental limits of the United States 
where adequate civilian dental facilities are 
not available. 

TITLE II 


Serc, 201. (a) In order to assure the avail- 
ability of medical care for the spouses and 
children who are dependents of members 
of the uniformed services, the Secretary of 
Defense, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, shall 
contract for medical care for such persons, 
pursuant to the provisions of this title, 
under such insurance, medical service, or 
health plan or plans as he deems appro- 
priate, which plan or plans shall, subject to 
the provisions of section 204 hereof, include 
the following: 

(1) Hospitalization in semiprivate accom- 
modations up to 365 days for each admission, 
including all necessary services and supplies 
furnished by the hospital during inpatient 
confinement; 

(2) Medical and surgical care incident to 
a period of hospitalization; 

(3) Complete obstetrical and maternity 
service, including prenatal and postnatal 
care; 

(4) Required services of a physician or 
surgeon prior to and following hospitaliza- 
tion for a bodily injury or for a surgical 
operation. 

(5) Diagnostic tests and procedures, in- 
cluding laboratory and X-ray examinations, 
accomplished or recommended by a physi- 
cian incident to hospitalization. 

For each admission the plan shall also 
provide for payment by the patient of hos- 
pital expenses incurred under paragraph (1) 
hereof in the amount of either (1) $25 or 
(2) the charge established pursuant to sec- 
tion 103 (¢) of this act multiplied by the 
number of days hospitalized, whichever is 
the greater. 
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(b) Subsection (a) shall be subject to such 
reasonable limitations, additions, exclusions, 
definitions, and related provisions as the Sec- 
retary of Defense, after consultation with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, may deem appropriate, exccpt that med- 
ical care normally considered to be out- 
patient care shall not be authorized by this 
subsection. 

(c) The dependents covered under this 
section may elect to receive medical care un- 
der the terms of this act in either the fa- 
cilities of a uniformed service under the 
conditions specified in title I of this act or 
in the facilities provided for under such 
insurance, medical service, or health plan 
or plans as may be provided by the author- 
ity contained in this section, except that the 
right to such election may be limited under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, for 
such dependents residing in areas where the 
member concerned is assigned and where 
adequate medical facilities of a uniformed 
service are available for such dependents. 

Sec. 202. Any insurance, medical service, 
or health plan or plans which may be en- 
tered into by the Secretary of Defense with 
respect to medical care under the provisions 
of this act shall contain a provision for a 
review, and. if necessary, an adjustment of 
payments by the Secretary of Defense or 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
not later than 120 days after the first year 
the plan or plans have been in effect and 
each year thereafter. Within 90 days after 
each such review, the Secretary of Defense 
shall submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives a report covering the pay- 
ments made during the year reviewed, in- 
cluding any adjustment thereof. 

Src. 203. In order to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this title, the Secretary of Defense 
is authorized to establish insurance, medical 
service, and health plan advisory committees 
to advise, consult, and make recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of Defense, provided 
that the Secretary issues regulations setting 
forth the scope, procedures, and activities of 
such committees. These committees shall 
consist of the Secretary of Defense or his 
designee, who shall be chairman, and such 
other persons as the Secretary may appoint. 
Their members shall be, to the extent pos- 
sible, representative of insurance, medical 
service, and health plan or plans, and shall 
serve without compensation but may be al- 
lowed transportation and per diem in lieu of 
subsistence and other expenses. 

Sec. 204. The scope of medical care pro- 
vided under this title shall not exceed the 
maximum care provided under title I of this 
act. 

TITLE II 

Sec. 301. (a) Medical and dental care in 
any medical facility of the uniformed services 
shall, under regulations prescribed jointly 
by the Secretaries of Defense and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, be furnished to all 
persons on active duty or active duty for 
training in the uniformed services. 

(b) Medical and dental care in any med- 
ical facility of the uniformed services may, 
under regulations prescribed jointly by the 
Secretaries of Defense and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, be furnished upon request and 
subject to the availability of space, facilities, 
and capabilities of the medical staff, to re- 
tired members of the uniformed services. 

(c) Medical care in any medical facility 
of the uniformed services may, under regu- 
lations prescribed jointly by the Secretaries 
of Defense and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, be furnished upon request and subject 
to the availability of space, facilities, and 
capabilities of the medical staff, to depend- 
ents of retired members of the uniformed 
services and dependents of persons who died 
while a retired member of a uniformed serv- 
ice, except that any such care furnished such 
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dependents shall be limited to the care au- 
thorized dependents of members of the 
uniformed services under title I of this act. 

(d) When a person receives inpatient med- 
ical or dental care pursuant to the provi- 
stons of this act in a facility of a uniformed 
service that is not the service of which he is 
a member or retired member, or that is not 
the service of the member or retired mem- 
ber upon whom he is dependent, the appro- 
priation supporting the maintenance and 
operation of the medical facility furnishing 
the medical care shall be reimbursed at 
rates established by the Bureau of the 
Budget to reflect the average cost of provid- 
ing such care. 

Sec, 302. Commissioned officers and war- 
rant officers, active and retired, shall pay 
an amount equal to the portion of the 
charge established under section 103 (c) of 
this act that is attributable to subsistence 
when hospitalized in a medical facility of a 
uniformed service. Retired enlisted person- 
nel, including members of the Fleet Reserve 
and the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, shall 
not be charged for subsistence when hos- 
pitalized in a medical facility of a uniformed 
service. 

Sec. 303. Where a person who is covered 
under an insurance, medical service, or 
health plan or plans, as provided in this act, 
requires hospitalization beyond the period 
of time provided under such plan or plans, 
if such hospitalization Is authorized in med- 
ical facilities of a uniformed service, such 
person may be transferred to a medical fa- 
cility of a uniformed service for the continu- 
ation of such hospitalization. Where move- 
ment to such medical facility is not feasible, 
the expenses for such additional hospitaliza- 
tion required by such person in a civilian 
facility are authorized to be paid, subject to 
such regulations as the Secretary of Defense 
after consultation with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare may pre- 
scribe. 

Sec. 304. All determinations made under 
this act by the Secretary of Defense or the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
with respect to dependency shall be con- 
clusive for all purposes and shall not be 
subject to review in any court or by any 
accounting officer of the Government, ex- 
cept for cases involving fraud or gross negli- 
gence. Such determinations may at any 
time be reconsidered or modified on the basis 
of new evidence or for other good cause, 

Sec. 305. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 306. The following laws and parts of 
laws are hereby repealed: 

(1) So much of the act of July 5, 1884 
(ch. 217, 23 Stat. 107), as is contained in 
the proviso under the heading “Medical De- 
partments”; 

(2) The act of May 10, 1943 (ch. 95, 57 
Stat. 80), except section 4 of such act, and 
except that part of section 5 which relates 
to persons outside the naval service men- 
tioned in section 4 of such act; 

(3) Section 326 (b) of the Public Health 
Service Act, except as it relates to dependent 
members of families of ships’ officers and 
members of crews of vessels of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; 

(4) Section 710 (a) of the act of July 1, 
1944 (ch. 373, 58 Stat. 714), as amended; 

(5) Public Law 108, approved June 20, 1949, 
to the extent it authorizes hospital benefits 
for dependents of members of the reserve 
components of the Armed Forces; 

(6) Section 207 of the act of June 25, 1938 
(52 Stat. 1180). 

Sec. 307. This act shall become effective 
6 months after the date of its enactment. 

Approved June 7, 1956. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, my 
amendments will restore the full 
amounts by which the medicare funds 
were reduced in each of the military 
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services and will strike out the $60 mil- 
lion overall ceiling imposed for medical 
care in civilian facilities of dependents 
of servicemen. 

The amount of medicare funds cut by 
the House and sustained by the Senate 
Appropriation Committee is as follows: 
$2, 692, 000 
3, 454, 000 
4, 100, 000 


10, 246, 000 


By restoring these amounts, the Sen- 
ate would allow the original budget re- 
quests of $18,532,000 for the Army, 
$23,494,000 for the Navy, and $28,220,000 
for the Air Force. 

The budget requests for the military 
services totaled $70,246,000. Against 
that requirement, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee recommends a limita- 
tion of $60 million. 

In its report the committee states it 

- was “strongly of the conviction that 
service hospitals and medical and surgi- 
cal facilities should be fully utilized by 
dependents of military personnel before 
they are permitted to charge the Gov- 
ernment for medical service in nonmili- 
tary facilities.” 

Mr. President, I have been a member 
of the Armed Services Committee for 
about 12 years, and I have great pride 
in the committee. It is a wonderful 
committee on which to serve. As my 
colleagues know, this is the last year of 
my service in the Senate. 

But, Mr. President, I must say, re- 
spectfully—both to the Senate commit- 
tee and to the House Appropriations 
Committee—that I do not believe the 
Appropriations Committees should, in 
fact, change the basic laws under which 
we are operating. 

It seems to me that when a limitation 
of this kind is included in the bill, the 
effect is to amend the existing law. 

I believe that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Department 
of Defense Appropriations has per- 
formed a very useful service in calling 
before it representatives of the Defense 
Department, including representatives 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
who deal with this subject matter, 
and in pointing out that there is a need 
to tighten up some of the regulations 
under which this program has been 
operated. 

From all the testimony presented be- 
fore our committee, I believe that the 
Defense Department will operate in good 
faith. 

I wish to pay tribute to the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis], who has followed this matter 
very carefully, and has pointed out to 
the committee the desirability and the 
necessity of imposing some limitations 
and of tightening up the procedure. 

But it seems to me that if we allow 
this program to continue under this new 
regulation for an additional year, rep- 
resentatives of the Defense Department 
can then appear before the proper com- 
mittee of Congress, which is the Armed 
Services Committee, and propose any 
amendments which they feel to be nec- 
essary: 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of my remarks 
be printed in the Record at this point 
as a part of my statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KNOWLAND 


The committee report further states: 

“It is not the intent of this legislation 
to work hardships on service personnel or 
their dependents. It is the belief of the 
committee that under proper policy pro- 
cedures, as indicated, the limitation will not 
result in such.” 

I greatly fear that, despite the hopes and 
intent of the committee, the monetary re- 
ductions and the limitation will work hard- 
ships and difficulties. Even though I agree 
the medicare program can be tightened 
somewhat without hurting either the qual- 
ity of medical care for dependents or the 
morale of our service families, I do not 
think this is the way to tighten it. 

I think the testimony before the Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee supports my 
position. 

One witness, the executive director of the 
Dependents’ Medical Care program, Maj. 
Gen. Paul I. Robinson, submitted a state- 
ment to the Senate subcommittee in which 
he indicated the funding requirement for 
fiscal 1958 would be about $90 million. 

Furthermore, he declared the medicare 
program fund requirement for fiscal year 
1959 would be about $91,500,000, if the pro- 
gram continues as it has been administered, 
with dependents given free choice as to 
military or civilian medical care. 

The $60 million limitation recommended 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee 
would mean a one-third cut in the program. 
Mr. President, in my opinion, that is too 
drastic a reduction at this time. 

Undoubtedly, the program will be tight- 
ened by the Department of Defense at the 
urging of the Senate committee. In fact, 
a Department of Defense-Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Committee 
is working on the precise terms of a direc- 
tive which would require dependents resid- 
ing on military reservations or in Wherry 
or Capehart housing to use local uniformed 
services medical facilities—subject to the 
availability of space, facilities, and to the 
capabilities of the medical staff. 

A second feature of the coming directive 
will be to reduce the medical care coverage 
to dependents in civilian facilities by elim- 
inating certain types of care now authorized. 

Also under consideration by the interde- 
partmental committee is the question of 
increasing the dependents’ share of civilian 
medical care costs as a means of persuading 
more of them to choose military medical 
facilities, 

Thus, there is in process a live effort to 
keep the cost of dependents’ medical care 
within reasonable limits while at the same 
time making better use of service facilities. 

General Robinson told the subcommittee 
that, even with the restrictions the Secre- 
tary of Defense can place on the program, it 
will cost a good bit more than $70 million, 
possibly even as much as $80 million in fis- 
cal year 1959. 

Yet, despite this testimony, the subcom- 
mitttee refused to restore the $10,246,000 
requested or to raise the $60 million ceiling. 

In my judgment, the combination of $10 
million in reduced appropriations and the 
$60 million limitation on obligations is too 
drastic to impose at this time when costs 
are clearly going beyond the limitation. 

I would suggest that the program changes 
be put into effect and the results evaluated 
on the basis of experience in the coming 
year. This will give both the administrators 
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and the beneficiaries an opportunity to ad- 
just. Meanwhile, the full amount of funds 
requested for fiscal year 1959 should be 
approved because I am sure every cent will 
be needed. 

Such drastic action as is proposed by the 
Senate committee will, In my opinion, have 
an adverse effect on the morale of our 
Armed Forces personnel. It will disrupt a 
program which, even in the brief time it has 
been in operation, has been working 
smoothly. It will probably not save a dime 
because the Department of Defense may 
have to ask for supplemental funds to meet 
obligations incurred under the contracts 
through which the program is administered. 

In fiscal year 1958, for example, medicare 
bills ran higher in each of the services than 
the amount of appropriations allowed by 
Congress. In the case of the Army and the 
Air Force, these increased costs were ab- 
sorbed by reprograming funds within their 
operations and maintenance accounts. Fis- 
cal year 1958 appropriations for those ac- 
counts ran $3 billion and $4 billion, 
respectively, which give room to turn 
around. 

But the Navy pays medicare bills out of 
an account called “Medical care, Navy” 
which for fiscal year 1958 totaled only $85 
million. The Navy found itself unable to 
absorb the mounting medicare costs and 
therefore requested authority to transfer $8 
million from the “ships and facilities” ac- 
count to cover the bills for 1958. The 
House Appropriations Committee, however, 
viewed the situation as an apparent viola- 
tion of the Antideficiency Act, and refused 
to approve the requested transfer. In act- 
ing on the supplemental appropriations bill, 
1959, the House sustained the committee. 
The bill is now pending before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

Just as the services needed more money 
for medicare than originally estimated for 
fiscal year 1958, so a similar need is likely 
in fiscal year 1959, Because of the lag be- 
tween the time medical care is given in 
civilian facilities and the presentation of the 
bills to the Defense Department for pay- 
ment, there are many obligations already 
incurred under the unrestricted program in 
fiscal year 1958 and to date in fiscal year 
1959 which will have to be paid out or fiscal 
year 1959 funds. 

If these forecasts prove true, the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force will not have sufficient 
funds to pay all the medicare bills. Fur- 
thermore, if the $60 million limitation goes 
into effect, the Army and Air Force will 
be unable to reprogram their funds so as to 
meet the medicare obligations. The Navy 
will continue to be in a fiscal bind. 

I think it is worthwhile to take the time 
of the Senate to review what Dr. Berry, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Health 
and Medical, told the subcommittee regard- 
ing a monetary limitation on obligations 
for dependents’ medical care in civilian hos- 
pitals. 

Dr. Berry said, and I quote: 

“The imposition of any stipulated mone- 
tary limitation would create difficult admin- 
istrative situations which would be far more 
costly than the present administration, and 
its implementation conceivably could not be 
effected in time to insure that ROSH: limi- 
tation would not be exceeded, 

“To explain this difficulty, first of all, 
funds are obligated on contracts based upon 
the amount of medical care that will be paid 
for during any fiscal year by Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, and insurance companies which 
are contractors under the program and not 
on the basis of when such care was ob- 
tained by dependents from civilian sources. 

“Second, the actual amount of care 
which will be paid for is not known until 
such contractors have made payment and 
are reimbursed accordingly. Fund require- 
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ments are based on limited statistics due 
to the relatively short time the program has 
been in effect. 

“Third, the cost of the program is cur- 
rently controlled by stipulating the medical 
care payable by the Government and iden- 
tifying that only spouses and children are 
eligible for such care. This control is not 
etufficient to assure that the cost of care 
will remain within any stated amount. 

“Fourth, if a monetary limitation is spe- 
cifically stipulated by Congress as to the 
amount of care that may be incurred from 
civilian sources, it would be incumbent upon 
the executive agent to modify the program 
so that the limitation will not be exceeded. 
This modification could be accomplished in 
two ways. 

“First, a dependent requiring medical care 
would have to secure an estimate of the 
cost of such care and then obtain preau- 
thorization from a Government agency. 
This would be most time consuming and 
complex and, in many cases, the care would 
be required before authorization could be 
effected.” 

Dr. Berry had this to say about such an 
alternative: It “undoubtedly” would affect 
morale in what he termed “an extremely 
adverse manner.” Furthermore, he said, 
“such procedure would not conform to the 
traditional method of securing medical 
care, and it would not be adequate to pro- 
vide for emergency care.” 

The second alternative Dr. Berry gave was 
that “the scope of care for which the Gov- 
ernment would assume liability would have 
to be drastically curtailed, including a large 
safety factor, to assure that the limitation 
would not be exceeded.” 

In his opinion, the second alternative 
“would not conform to the spirit or intent 
of the law.” 

General Robinson told us effective control 
could best be achieved by insuring maximum 
use of available military hospital facilities 
by dependents living in Government quar- 
ters or by reducing the scope of medical care 
from civilian sources which will be author- 
ized for payment by the Government if a 
lower dollar cost is desired. 

General Robinson went into considerable 
detail to show the difficulties of operating 
under a fund limitation. Anyone who is 
interested can find his explanation on pages 
594 and 595 of the printed hearings before 
the Senate subcommittee. 

Spokesmen from the medical divisions of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, as 
well as from the Department of Defense, 
agreed the limitation would be very hard to 
live within. This is convincing testimony to 
me and testimony we ought to heed, in my 
judgment. 

One of the reasons advanced for curtail- 
ing the dependents’ medical care program is 
the claim that cost of dependents’ care in 
civilian facilities runs twice as high in some 
cases as the cost in military facilities. The 
figures supportng this contention were sub- 
mitted to the defense appropriations sub- 
committee during its hearings on the bill. 

As I understand these figures, they repre- 
sent costs per patient day for fiscal year 
1957. For the Navy, this is shown as $16.24. 
For the Army, it is $2642. For the Air 
Force, the cost is given as $24.64. For de- 
pendents’ medical care in civilian facilities 
the cost of $45 is shown for fiscal 1957. 
Furthermore, it is stated that since fiscal 
year 1957, dependents’ care in civilian facili- 
ties has risen to $50 a day, while costs in 
military hospitals have remained about the 
same as in 1957. In view of rising costs 
everywhere else in the Defense Department, 
it is difficult to believe that costs in military 
hospitals have remained stationary. 

Another factor which casts doubt on the 
validity of these cost-per-patient-day figures 
is that apparently uniformed personnel are 
included as patients as well as dependents. 
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Obviously, by allocating costs among a 
larger group, the cost per patient day would 
be lower. 

In response to a letter from the chairman 
of the Senate Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee, the senior Senator from New 
Mexico, the Bureau of the Budget attempted 
to compute comparable costs. Mr. Roger 
Stans, assistant director of the Budget Bu- 
reau, in a letter dated June 26, 1958, which 
appears on page 776 of the Senate subcom- 
mittee hearings, reported as follows. I quote 
excerpts: 

“The average cost per patient day for care 
of all patients in military hospitals as rou- 
tinely compiled by the military services is 
not indicative of the actual cost of care of 
dependent patents for two reasons. 

“First, the dependents generally require 
more intensive care than do military 
patients. 

“Second, the reported average cost reflects 
only direct expenses and omits many items 
which for budget or management purposes 
need not be included in our Federal cost 
reporting system.” 

The Bureau made a detailed analysis of 
th proration of direct operating costs be- 
tween care of dependents and other patients 
at 14 representative military hospitals for 
fiscal year 1957. The Bureau also arrived 
at an average cost per patient-day of in- 
direct costs for fiscal year 1957. Mr. Stans 
said in his letter there is “general agreement” 
by the Department of Defense that the items 
of indirect costs used are “proper items for 
inclusion in arriving at total patient-day 
cost.” 

Mr. Stans reported in his letter, and again 
I quote: 

“The combined direct and indirect costs 
result in a total estimated patient-day cost 
for dependent care in fiscal year 1957 of 
$39.96. Of this amount, $34.46 represents 
the cost of hospital care and $5.50 approxi- 
mates the cost of staff physician's services. 

“To reflect current costs, it is necessary 
to add to this 1957 experience the increased 
operating expenses incurred in fiscal year 
1958 plus the cost of the recently granted 
pay increases for military and civilian per- 
sonnel. These items are estimated to be 
$2 and $1.71 per patient-day, respectively. 

“The total current cost for care of depend- 
ents in military hospitals, therefore, is esti- 
mated to be $43.67; comprising $38.05 for 
hospital care and $5.62 for staff physician’s 
services.” 

This estimate of $43.67 for the current cost 
of care of dependents in military hospitals 
is more nearly comparable to the $50 daily 
cost attributed to dependent care in civilian 
facilities. Thus, costs in civilian facilities 
for wives, husbands, and children of Armed 
Forces personnel are not so much out of 
line as we were at first led to believe. 

Another reason advanced for curtailing 
dependents’ medical care in civilian hospitals 
is that military hospitals are not being used 
to 100 percent capacity. In answer to that, 
I refer to the testimony before the Senate 
subcommittee, page 581: 

Dr. Berry, assistant secretary of defense 
for health and medical, stated, “* * * during 
the past year the occupancy has averaged 
just about 70 to 71 percent.” 

And Major General Hays, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army, followed up by saying: 

“Generally speaking, we consider that 
about 75 percent occupancy is pretty well 
filled. In other words, if a hospital is built, 
say with 500 beds or 300 beds, if it is occu- 
pied 75 percent, it is pretty well filled.” 

As a matter of fact, there was testimony 
that, prior to the medicare program, many 
of the service facilities for dependents’ care 
were overcrowded, 

For example, General Hays testified that 
after the medicare program went into effect, 
the Army experienced a drop off in patient 
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load in obstetrics between 45 and 50 percent. 
At the same time, he pointed out, and I 
quote from page 583 of the printed hearings: 

“Prior to our medicare program, many of 
our obstetrical facilities were overcrowded. 
We had to discharge mothers within 2 days 
after they had their babies; so some of this 
reduction was a welcome reduction, and was 
in the interest of the patients.” 

Major General MclIinay, Deputy Surgeon 
General of the Air Force, also testified, on 
page 590, that, in some of the dependent 
medical care services, military facilities were 
overloaded. 

Surely, the Congress does not wish to re- 
turn to such undesirable conditions. 

The dependents’ medical care program has 
been of great value as a morale booster in 
the short time it has been in effect. It is 
one of those fringe benefits the Congress has 
granted to make military service more attrac- 
tive so that skilled men will remain in uni- 
form and strengthen our Armed Forces. 
Judging from the response of service fam- 
ilies in California, the medicare program is 
filling a real need. 

Let us not summarily reduce the program 
by one-third. If the Congress wishes to 
change the medicare program, let us do it in 
an orderly, gradual way. Let us not act to 
damage the good will built up among service 
families by this laudable program. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
call attention to the fact that in the de- 
bate which took place on the bill during 
the year 1956—and I shall put the exact 
citation in the Recorp—it was pointed 
out by the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusseEt.], and other Senators who par- 
ticipated in the debate, precisely what 
the legislation would do. The bill was 
not passed on a mere perfunctory state- 
ment on a unanimous-consent call of the 
calendar, but there was widespread dis- 
cussion on the floor of the Senate. I 
think everyone thoroughly understood 
what the proposed legislation was. I 
think we should give the law the oppor- 
tunity to operate as the enabling legisla- 
tion provided. Then if there is need to 
change the law, let the interested parties 
come before the committee and propose 
amendments to the basic act. 

I was pleased when the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] indicated he 
would accept the amendments, so that 
the matter can be discussed with the 
House conferees. I think there should 
be a tightening up of the procedure, but 
I think the action taken by the House 
was so drastic that it would actually im- 
pose a great hardship on the dependents 
who have come to rely on the medicare 
program. 

When I was in my own State of Cali- 
fornia, and this is true elsewhere in the 
country, a great number of service wives 
called on me and pointed out their con- 
cern that there might be a change in 
the program, and they referred to situa- 
tions where there were not sufficient hos- 
pital facilities, I believe merely to make 
a drastic change at this time, without 
going through the normal legislative pro- 
cedures, would not be in the interest of 
the morale of our Armed Forces, and 
would not be in conformity with good 
legislative practice. 

Mr. 


. BARRETT. 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Iryield. 


Mr. President, will 
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Mr. BARRETT. The Senator from 
California certainly is correct, and I 
agree with the statement he has made. 
I think States like Wyoming would be 
discriminated against because of the ac- 
tion taken by the other body. Families 
of servicemen living a long distance 
from military hospitals would be dis- 
criminated against, because it would be 
impossible for them to travel long dis- 
tances to get to military hospitals. If 
they were not able to get treatment out- 
side of military hospitals, they would 
not receive the benefits of the act at all. 
Unless the Senate conferees insist on 
this amendment, it seems to me there 
will be discrimination against a large 
percentage of the families of servicemen. 
Some of them will get the benefits of 
the act, and some of them will not. 
That in itself will be discrimination. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator will 
permit me to interrupt for a moment, 
for the information of the Senate I 
should like to point out that the discus- 
sion in regard to the Dependents’ Medi- 
cal Care Act took place in the Senate on 
May 14, 1956, as shown in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 102, part 6, page 
8042, The statements of the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUS- 
SELL], the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE], and other Senators who 
joined in the discussion at that time 
made very clear the legislative history 
and the fact that the bill had been rather 
fully discussed, unlike some legislation 
which is handled on the floor. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
from California. I hope the conferees 
will insist on the position which the Sen- 
ate has taken. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to my good 
friend from Mississippi, who, I think, 
has performed a useful service in point- 
ing out the need to relax some of the 
restrictions and to operate under the 
authority the law has provided. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
The concern I had about this program 
arose from the fact that its operation in 
some places is tending to decrease the 
number of patients in the regular serv- 
ice hospitals, even to the extent that it 
is impairing the training program of 
doctors in the service. 

The Senator knows, too, that the pri- 
mary purpose of the bill was to provide 
hospital facilities for those away from 
and some distance removed from service 
hospitals. The Senator from California 
referred to constituents of his who said 
they were some distance removed from 
the location of the hospitals. The in- 
tent of the program was to reach those 
very persons, and the bill was passed 
primarily for that purpose. The effect 
of its operation now has been partly the 
other way. The program is being chal- 
lenged, in part, in order that its original 
purpose may be carried out. I believe 
the consideration of this matter by the 
Appropriations Committee was a step in 
the right direction. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. The statement of 
the Senator from Mississippi is correct, 
and it was also assumed facilities would 
be available. There are some cases 
where facilities are not available for 
dependents of servicemen, where a 
mother is about to give birth to a child, 
where a child may become ill during the 
night and facilities are not readily avail- 
able. There may be a hospital there, 
but the hospital may not be able to take 
care of the dependent. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
yield further, we want doubly to empha- 
size that the intent of the program was 
to take care of those persons who did 
not have access to medical care by the 
military services. Within those chan- 
nels, I think it is a very fine program 
and should be encouraged in every way, 
and I know the Senator wishes to do so. 
However, when the program runs away, 
as its operations have in some areas, the 
Congress has a very positive duty to do 
something about it. I think the matter 
will have to be worked out in confer- 
ence. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it will be. 
The matter should be reviewed, based 
on all the facts and figures which can 
be presented. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to my 
friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am glad to say 
that I, along with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] and other 
Senators, questioned Mr. Brucker about 
the medicare program. He actually ad- 
mitted there was an abuse of the pro- 
gram. I should like to read from his 
testimony as it appears on page 69 of 
the hearings: 

Secretary Brucker. Let me give you an 
illustration of the correctness of what you 
say. 

Two weeks ago on Sunday I went through 
the hospital at Fort Ord. I checked from 
beginning to end. I found out that a third 
of that hospital could be used for these 
people that are going right by the doors 
and going out to the local hospitals and 
local doctors and there the spaces are and 
there the beds are and there the qualified 
very fine surgeons and people are. 

What we want to do, of course, is to see 
that civilian medical care is not procured 
unless we are not able to provide it in our 
service hospitals, 


I wish to point out to the Senate that 
there was evidence presented to the 
House, as well as the Senate, that of 
the amount spent last year, $30 million 
could have been saved if only the regu- 
lations had been prepared and written 
as they have now been written. 

As a result of the action taken by the 
House, the armed services have issued 
new regulations which provide, in effect, 
that wherever an adequate service facil- 
ity exists, no medical care can be given 
to dependents of servicemen in pri- 
vately owned hospitals. 

After all, that is exactly what was in- 
tended by the legislation passed in 1956. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from California. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in order 
to further try to clear this situation up 
so far as medicare is concerned, I re- 
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ceived, as chairman of the commit- 
tee, of course, a statement from the 
Department, which I should like to read. 

Pursuant to this authority, the Sec- 
retary of Defense has advised the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee as fol- 
lows: 

In order to meet the understood objec- 
tives of Congress at an early date, without 
having to administer the medicare program 
under a statutory limitation, it will be the 
policy of the Department of Defense that 
fuller utilization of uniformed services 
medical facilities will be emphasized, and 
the Defense Department will take the fol- 
lowing actions, as appropriate, as being the 
most feasible in view of the manner in 
which the program is administered under 
the civilian contract. 

a. Direct Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and the Air Force to instruct commanders 
of posts, camps and stations to require de- 
pendents residing on reservations or in 
Wherry or in Capehart housing to use local 
uniformed services medical facilities sub- 
ject to the availability of space, facilities, 
and to the capabilities of the medical staff. 

b. Reduce the medical care coverage to 
dependents in civilian facilities by elimin- 
ating certain types of care now authorized. 

c. Consider increasing the monetary lia- 
bilities of dependents for civilian medical 
care, thus influencing more of them to choose 
uniformed services medical facilities. This 
action may require a change in the basic 
statute. 


In the event that the first two actions 
proposed by the Secretary of Defense 
prove to be inadequate, recommenda- 
tions for amending the Dependent’s 
Medical Care Act will be submitted to 
the Secretary. 

In view of that statement, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee will accept the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
California and try to work the matter 
out in conference. Possibly we will have 
some further testimony. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Tyield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator, of 
course, knows that Mr. Brucker testified 
that the medicare regulations would be 
changed in order to conform to the sug- 
gestions made by members of the De- 
fense Subcommittee. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is one agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, which, without objection, will be 
acted on en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
ne and third reading of the 

The amendments were ordered to be 
caren and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MURRAY], 
the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMaATHERS], and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] is absent on official business 
attending the Interparliamentary Union 
as a delegate representing the Senate at 
Rio de Janerio, Brazil. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELtan] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

I further announce that, if present, 
and voting, the Senator from New Mexi- 
co {Mr. AnpvEerson], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], the 
` Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney!], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Smatuers], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. HoBLITzELL] are absent because of 
official business, having been appointed 
by the Vice President to attend the 49th 
Congress of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
Tis], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. WATKINS] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PuRTELL] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of death in his family. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Hos- 
LITZELL], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne], and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Watkins] would each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
are detained on official business, and, if 
each were present and voting, would 
vote ‘‘yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 71, 


nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—71 
Aiken Green Martin, Pa. 
Allott Hayden McNamara 
Barrett Hickenlooper Morton 
Bennett Hill Mundt 
Bible Hruska Neuberger 
Bricker Humphrey Pastore 
Bush Jackson Potter 
Butler Javits Proxmire 
Capehart Jenner Revercomb 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Carroll Johnston, S, C. Russell 
Case, N. J Jordan Saltonstall 
Chavez Kefauver Schoeppel 
Church Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Stennis 
Dirksen Langer Symington 
Douglas Lausche Talmadge 
Dworshak Long Thurmond 
Eastland Magnuson Thye 
Ellender Malone Wiley 
Ervin Mansfield Williams 
Frear Martin, Iowa 

NAYS—0 

NOT VOTING—25 

Anderson Gore O'Mahoney 
Beall Hennings Payne 
Bridges Hoblitzell Purtell 
Byrd Holland Smathers 
Case, S. Dak Ives Watkins 
Curtis McClellan Yarborough 
Flanders Monroney Young 
Fulbright Morse 
Goldwater Murray 


So the bill (H. R. 12738) was passed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before action is completed on the 
bill, I wish to make a brief statement. 

The Senate and the United States of 
America owe a great debt of gratitude 
to the senior Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHavez]. He has piloted the big- 
gest appropriation bill which has been 
agreed to this year. As every Member of 
the Senate knows, the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill is extremely 
complicated. It has taken hard work 
to prepare a $40 billion appropriation 
bill to provide for the Nation’s defense. 

Before final action is taken on the bill, 
I wish to salute the senior Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. CHavez] and all the 
other members of the Subcommittee on 
Defense Appropriations for a job which I 
consider to be well done. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I join in what the 
distinguished majority leader has said 
about the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee which has reported a bill that is now 
on the verge of receiving its final action. 

No one knows better than do the Mem- 
bers of this body how hard the senior 
Senator from New Mexico has worked 
over the weeks and months of this year. 
I think he is due the thanks not only 
of those who worked with him on the 
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committee, not only of the Members of 
the Senate, but also the thanks of the 
country as a whole. He has done his 
work nobly and well. He has shown 
great patience, understanding, and in- 
tegrity. 

By the same token, the ranking Re- 
publican member of the subcommittee, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr, SaLTONSTALL], like- 
wise has performed capably and well, 
and has been patient and understanding. 
He has helped to report a bill which 
we can all accept in good faith. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I associate myself with everything 
which the deputy leader has said about 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts. 
I heartily concur in what the Senator 
from Montana has said. I agree that 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
is one of the ablest and genuinely sin- 
cere Members of this body. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I associate myself 
with the encomiums which have been 
paid to the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] and the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

It is now my privilege to serve on 
the Committee on Appropriations. In 
that capacity I have come to know the 
devotion to duty on the part of those 
two distinguished Americans; the con- 
scientious approach to their responsi- 
bility; the meticulous way in which they 
scrutinize and analyze each of the items 
which are contained in this very com- 
plex appropriation bill which has to do 
with the defense of the Nation and the 
freedom of the world. 

I bespeak for them the gratitude of all 
the people of the United States and, in- 
deed, the people of the Free World, who 
tonight can rest assured that we are 
prepared in military fashion to stop any 
action on the part of any aggressor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I had intended to 
say what my friend, the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PAs- 
TORE], has said. But he has said it so 
well. 

Of course, no one has greater admira- 
tion for the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr, SALTONSTALL] than I have. We have 
had some disagreements, but most of 
the time we have tried to dedicate our- 
selves to the problem before us in the 
complex matter of appropriations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Washington know of any- 
one in the Senate who does not have 
great admiration for the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; I do not. 

I think that the compliments which 
have been paid to the senior Senator 
from New Mexico for his devotion to 
this defense bill are merited for another 
reason. There were some compelling 
reasons why the Senator from New 
Mexico should have been in New Mexico 
during the past few weeks. I shall not 
mention those reasons, but they were 
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compelling. But he felt that he had been 
elected to the United States Senate to 
do his work here not only as a Senator 
from New Mexico, but also as a senior 
member of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

I think this bill is living proof of what 
he has done. I wish him well in New 
Mexico after this session has ended. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. All I can say is: 
“Thanks from the bottom of my heart.” 
If I have succeeded, it is because of the 
outstanding cooperation I have received 
from every member of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No Member 
of this body could bring up in the middle 
of the afternoon a bill which appropri- 
ates $40 billion and have it passed by 9 
o’clock in the evening, unless he had the 
confidence of Senators on both sides of 
the aisle. 

I reiterate what I have already said: 
This is a great tribute to the energy, dili- 
gence, and intelligence of the senior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. I am proud that 
he is a member of my party. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I join in the many 
fine statements which have been made 
in respect to the fine and wonderful 
service of the Senator from New Mexico 
and the Senator from Massachusetts. I 
think Congress is mighty fortunate to 
have among its Members these two dedi- 
cated patriots and able Senators who 
have handled this exceedingly compli- 
cated piece of proposed legislation. I 
stated this earlier to the Senator from 
New Mexico, but I certainly want to say 
again that this is a project which re- 
quires teamwork; and this is a mighty 
good team. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am very 
proud that I serve in the Senate with a 
man like the Senator from Minnesota, 
who is a team player. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
since I am not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I do not speak 
with the firsthand knowledge of the Sen- 
ators who have already spoken. But $40 
billion is a sum which I cannot fathom. 
Indeed, there are times in the month 
when I cannot fathom the sum of $40. 

So when I vote for a bill which ap- 
propriates $40 billion in funds which 
come from the taxpayers of the country, 
I want to have confidence in the persons 
who handle the bill. 

I have confidence in the senior Senator 
from New Mexico and the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

I have the privilege of serving on the 
Committee on Public Works under the 
leadership of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico. Ido not know of any other Member 
of this body who is more intimately fa- 
miliar with the great water resources of 
our Nation and of their urgent needs 
than is the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
like the Senator from New Mexico, I 
appreciate very much what has been said. 
Ican truthfully say that we have worked 
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hard under the leadership of the Senator 
from New Mexico. I hope the bill will 
give our country the defense we believe it 
will. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. BYRD, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. Younc, Mr. KNOWLAND, 
and Mr. FLANDERS conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


LEASING OF PAPAGO TRIBAL LAND 
TO THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUN- 
DATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 2057, Sen- 
ate bill 4167. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 4167) 
to authorize the lease of Papago tribal 
land to the National Science Foundation, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce that the Senate ex- 
pects to consider at an early date, per- 
haps tomorrow, Calendar No. 1651, S. 921, 
the so-called freedom-of-information 
bill, reported by the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. HENNINGS]. 

Calendar No. 1459, H. R. 4640, to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act 
with respect to payments from voluntary 
contributions accounts. 

Calendar No. 1976, H. R. 9196, to au- 
thorize the construction of a nuclear- 
powered icebreaking vessel for operation 
by the United States Coast Guard, and 
for other purposes. 

There may be other bills which have 
not been listed, but which could be called 
up tomorrow. 

I hope it will be possible to avoid hold- 
ing a Saturday session. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN SOCIAL 
SECURITY BENEFITS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Rules Committee of the House 
of Representatives cleared the way for 
action in the other House on a bill to 
increase social security benefits. 

This action gives real hope to the 11 
million Americans who receive social se- 
curity benefits. It was an act of hu- 
manity and conscience. The majority of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
which initially approved this bill, and of 
the Rules Committee deserve a world of 
credit. It is now clear that we can ex- 
pect that this bill will quickly pass the 
House and be reported to the Senate for 
consideration. 


July 30 


This means that the fate of this bill 
is about to be placed squarely up to the 
96 Senators who compose this body. I 
think that this is the time to warn my 
colleagues that the bill faces an extreme- 
ly difficult parliamentary situation. In 
fact, it will take an all-out fight, perhaps 
a parliamentary as well as a floor fight, 
if the bill is to be passed at this session. 
The fact is that we are in the closing 
weeks of the session. Already a number 
of extremely important financial meas- 
ures are pending before this body. Under 
these circumstances, it will require the 
most earnest effort from all Senators 
supporting social security improvement 
to secure passage of this legislation now. 

Mr. President, this legislation is need- 
ed urgently. Today the maximum pos- 
sible social security benefit for a retired 
couple is $163 a month. This comes to 
$41 a week which is scarcely enough to 
provide the standard of living a retired 
man and wife deserve to enjoy in this 
the richest country in the world. Let me 
emphasize this is the most a couple may 
receive. Clearly this is not enough to 
meet even the normal and necessary 
costs of adequate food, clothing, and 
shelter at today’s prices. It is certainly 
not enough to pay the additional costs of 
treating the illnesses and infirmities 
which so often accompany old age. 

Mr. President, I have recently received 
a letter from a woman in Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., which is an excellent ex- 
ample of the tragic plight of millions of 
Americans who have nothing but their 
small social security benefits to live on. 
This woman and her husband have no 
water in their house, and no inside toilet 
facilities. They can seldom eat meat 
because it costs too much. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator WILLIAM PROxMIRE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FRIEND: I received a letter from you 
yesterday that they want to raise the social 
security. I only hope they will, because 
every month we run short. My husband is 
sick of heart dropsy and we have a lot of 
doctor bills. He has to have a shot every 
week from the doctor, and pills. They are 
sure high. He hasn't been able to work for 
5 years because he is sick. He is 71 years old 
and we have no income. We only have two 
rooms, with no water in the house, and no 
tollet, only outside. He was in the hospital 
a couple of times, too, Eats are so high we 
just buy what we need. We hardly eat meat 
because it costs too much, I am 66 years 
old and I have just enough to buy clothes. 
I have to save every cent to pay the taxes 
and the fuel oil. We are both American 
citizens. 

Woman FROM SHEBOYGAN FALLS. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
sincerely hope the Senate will follow the 
example of the House and will give 
prompt consideration to the bill, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
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insisted upon its amendments to the bill 
(S. 3651) to make equity capital and 
long-term credit more readily available 
for small-business concerns, and for 
other purposes, disagreed to by the Sen- 
ate; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
SPENCE, Mr. Brown of Georgia, Mr. PAT- 
MAN, Mr. Rains, Mr. KILBURN, Mr. Mc- 
DonouGH, and Mr. WIDNALL were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 3778) to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system, and for other 


purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

8.488. An act for the relief of Eva S. 
Winder; 

8.616. An act for the relief of Blanca G. 
Hidalgo; 

8.1879. An act for the relief of Casey 
Jimenez; 

S. 1987. An act for the relief of Richard K. 
Lim and Margaret K. Lim; 

S. 2511. An act for the relief of Maria 
Garcia Aliaga; 

S. 2691. An act for the relief of Hiroko 
Ozaki; 

8.2860. An act for the relief of Miss Susana 
Clara Magalona; 

S. 2933. An act to extend the life of the 
Alaska International Rail and Highway 
Commission and to increase its author- 
ization; 

S. 3007. An act for the relief of Katina 
Leckas and Argery Leckas; 

S. 3053. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain real property 
at Demopolis lock and dam project, Alabama, 
to the heirs of the former owner; 

S. 3060. An act for the relief of Romula A. 
Manriquez; 

5.3129. An act for the relief of Natividade 
Agrela Dos Santos; 

8.3136. An act for the relief of Fouda 
(Fred) Kassis; 

S.3186. An act to extend for 1 year cer- 
tain programs established under the Do- 
mestic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and 
Columbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956; 

S. 3557. An act to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended 
(64 Stat. 12); 

S.4165. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; and 

H. R. 11574. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if no other Senators desire to ad- 
dress the Senate, I move, pursuant to 
the order previously entered, that the 
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Senate adjourn until 11 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
8 o'clock and 59 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, until 
tomorrow, Thursday, July 31, 1958, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate July 30, 1958: 
UNITED NATIONS 

The following-named persons to be repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
to the 13th session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, to serve no longer 
than December 31, 1958: 

Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts. 

Michael J. Mansfield, United States Sena- 
tor from the State of Montana, 

Bourke B. Hickenlooper, United States 
Senator from the State of Iowa. 

Herman Phleger, of California. 

George McGregor Harrison, of Ohio. 

The following-named persons to be alter- 
nate representatives of the United States of 
America to the 13th session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, to serve no 
longer than December 31, 1958: 

James J. Wadsworth, of New York. 

Miss Marian Anderson, of Connecticut. 

Watson W. Wise, of Texas. 

Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, of New York. 

Irving Salomon, of California, 

POSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 
Pauline R. Hollamon, Camp Verde. 
Retta A. Thompson, Queen Creek. 
ARKANSAS 
Mary A. Nanney, Greenway. 
Robert M. Buford, Ola. 
FLORIDA 
Minty S. Warren, Fern Park. 
May R. Duggan, Oakland. 
HAWAII 
Thomas M. Shigeta, Halaula. 
Shinobu Morimoto, Pepeekeo. 
ILLINOIS 
Fred H. Blatt, Jr., Elwood. 
Floyd T. Huddleston, Hurst. 
INDIANA 
John E. McMahan, Liberty. 
Arno J. Kuhn, Waldron. 
IOWA 

Joseph B. Wells, Boone. 

Pearl M. Smith, Lakota. 

Phineas D. Varnum, Malcom. 

Orville J. Schoening, Primghar. 

Garret Spykerman, Sanborn. 

KANSAS 

Robert G. Naylor, Burlington. 

Dale LeRoy Duncan, Manhattan. 

Paul R. Shahan, Marion. 

Mary L. Halstead, Olpe. 

Ernest C. Balay, Wichita. 

Lloyd E. Herder, Yates Center. 

KENTUCKY 

James Elmo Hankins, Frankfort. 

LOUISIANA 
Ivy M. Lytton, Gilliam. 
Warren Pierrotti, Mamou. 

MINNESOTA 

Marie J. Steffen, Beaver Bay. 

Orlin A. Ofstad, Orr. 

Kenneth L. Lutner, Reading. 

Ward C. Ilse, Virginia. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Maxie A. Grozinger, Crowder. 

James Hugh Stone, Gulfport. 


Hobert Riley, Jr., Pattison. 
George W. Benson, Webb. 
MISSOURI 
Kenneth C. James, Gravois Mills. 
Wilhelmine E. Jacobi, Martinsburg. 
Willard H. Dowden, Pickering. 
Dorris G. Hammond, Weaubleau. 
NEBRASKA 
Fred E. Feagins, Alliance. 
NEW MEXICO 
Geronimo B. Fajardo, Hatch. 
Earl M. Jacobi, State College. 
Richard L. Miller, Tijeras. 
NEW YORK 
Fred J. Mack, East Durham. 
John M. Comstock, Glenmont, 
Philip Pampinella, Highland, 
Edwin Francis DeHoff, Lake Katrine. 
Mary Eva Loomis, Smithville Flats. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Lewis N. Cooper, Cameron. 
Dennis G. Clifton, Lumber Bridge. 
Wilton McRae, Maxton. 
Marion H. Boyles, Pinnacle. 
Gene R. Irwin, Sparta. 
OHIO 
Frank B. Mason, Jr., Andover. 
Richard M. Lauber, Archbold. 
Horace M. Barrett, Bainbridge. 
Arthur E. Hill, Batavia. 
Marie R. Taylor, Bloomingdale. 
Quindo A. Belloni, Brewster. 
Joseph Harry Andrus, East Palestine. 
George Schneider, Gahanna. 
Lloyd Benton Secrest, Galion. 
Robert E. Nelson, Greensburg. 
Paul E. Foster, Greenwich. 
Eldon G, Roswurm, Huron, 
Bernice L. Hardesty, Marengo. 
Ruth E. Stanforth, Martinsville. 
Roger W. McCullough, New Carlisle. 
Harry H. Deardorff, Uniontown. 
Charles V. Lashley, Wellington. 
John A. Fodor, Westlake. 
OREGON 
Allan T. Ettinger, Brookings. 
Wayne F. Ball, Huntington. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Ruby H. Briner, Acme. 
Eugene Linton Sohn, Ambridge. 
Robert D. Alexander, Jr., Delmont. 
Clifford C. Mills, Freeland. 
Phyllis E. Mackall, Georgetown. 
Leo G. Plank, Liberty. 
Mary A. Boyd, Mount Braddock. 
Dorothy H. Bowers, Mount Morris. 
Julia M. McCluskey, New Bedford. 
Robert J. Mann, Picture Rocks. 
Charles S. Borem, Sewickley. 
John S. Carrier, Summerville. 
Harold Hedrick, Telford. 
Robert W. Kramer, Valencia. 
PUERTO RICO 
Manuel F. Varela, San Juan. 
TENNESSEE 
Alfred Benford Justice, Greeneville. 
TEXAS 
John C. Sumner, Itasca. 
Vernon L. Naul, Overton. 
WASHINGTON 
Alfred D. Munson, Grandview. 
Loucille I. Mullen, Prescott. 
Eugene C. Weber, Walla Walla. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Jay B. Graham, Buckeye. 
Ray Merrifield, Smithfield. 
WISCONSIN 
Thomas E. Brocks, Butler. 
Claude J. Weber, Chilton. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WepbneEspAay, Juty 30, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 34:4: “I sought the Lord, and 
He heard me, and delivered me from all 
my fears.” 

Eternal God, our Father, whose grace 
and goodness hallow all our days, bless 
the Members of Congress as they again 
come to the sacrament of public service. 

Grant that all our leaders in the af- 
fairs of government msy be distin- 
guished by that righteousness of char- 
acter and conduct which exalts a nation. 

We humbly acknowledge that it is be- 
coming increasingly clear that we can- 
not meet and master our problems un- 
less Thou dost illumine and direct us by 
Thy spirit. 

May each new day be prophetic of 
a radiant tomorrow as we strive together 
in the great moral and spiritual enter- 
prise of achieving blessedness for all 
mankind 


Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on July 29, 1958, the Presi- 
dent approved and signed a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

On July 29, 1958: 

H. R. 12575. An act to provide for research 
into problems of flight within and outside 
the earth’s atmosphere, and for other pur- 
poses. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 672. Joint resolution amending 
a joint resolution making temporary appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1959, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2989. An act for the relief of Salyađor 
Miranda; and 

5.4100. An act to provide for the increased 
use of agricultural products for industrial 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 8308. An act to establish the use of 
humane methods of slaughter of livestock as 


a policy of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
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House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.2511. An act for the relief of Maria Gar- 
cia Aliaga; 

5.3007. An act for the relief of Katina 
Leckas and Argery Leckas; 

S. 3060. An act for the relief of Romulo A, 
Manriquez; and 

S$. 3129. An act for the relief of Natividade 
Agrela Dos Santos. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1411) entitled 
“An act to amend the act of August 26, 
1950, relating to the suspension of em- 
ployment of civilian personnel of the 
United States in the interest of national 
security,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. CLARK, Mr. MARTIN of Iowa, 
and Mr. Morton to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 3651) entitled 
“An act to make equity capital and long- 
term credit more readily available for 
small business concerns, and for other 
purposes,” requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. BRICK- 
ER, and Mr. BENNETT to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


SUSPENSION OF EMPLOYMENT OF 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1411) to 
amend the act of August 26, 1950, relat- 
ing to the suspension of employment of 
civilian personnel of the United States 
in the interest of national security, with 
a House amendment thereto, insist on 
the House amendment, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. MURRAY, MORRISON, 
Davis of Georgia, Rees of Kansas, and 
CORBETT. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTIONS 1461 
AND 1462 OF TITLE 18, UNITED 
STATES CODE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 6239) to 
amend sections 1461 and 1462 of title 18 
of the United States Code, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. WALTER, FEIGHAN, 
CHELF, HILLINGS, and HYDE. 
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Mr. AVERY: Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hritres] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to join the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] in his effort 
to strike the language placed in H. R. 
6239 by the other body, without debate, 
on motion of the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER], and perhaps with- 
out due consideration on the part of 
many distinguished Senators who are 
sincerely interested in the difficult prob- 
lem of attempting to legislate obscenity 
out of the mails. 

It is my opinion that the original lan- 
guage of the bill which was written by 
our committee, and which was approved 
by the House, was and is superior to the 
language which has been substituted 
therefor by the other body. Specifically, 
the Senate has added language which 
would purport to stop smut from being 
delivered through the mails to persons 
under the age of 19, by outwardly mak- 
ing this a criminal penalty. This lan- 
guage appears desirable, for as I have 
pointed out time and again during the 
long period that we were holding hear- 
ings and working up the original House 
bill on this subject, the primary objec- 
tion to permitting the free flow of ob- 
scenity through the mails lies in the fact 
that the preponderance of this obscene 
matter is delivered to boys and girls who 
are under age, whose minds are suscep- 
tible, and who receive this vile material 
without the consent—and in many in- 
stances without even the knowledge—of 
their parents or guardians. 

My objection to the Senate amend- 
ment stems from the fact that the 
amendment would be very likely to be 
held unconstitutional upon judicial re- 
view if the language were enacted into 
law. We must always remember that in 
attempting to eradicate smut from the 
mails, we must not go so far that we 
enact unconstitutional legislation or 
legislation which would impose undue 
censorship upon the legitimate rights of 
the American people. It appears obvi- 
ous to me that this bill as originall; 
passed by the House was sound, and that 
the language that the other body has 
added is unsound in that it goes over- 
board and risks loss of the very purpose 
of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the question of venue 
usually seems to be somewhat of an 
esoteric legal matter about which lay- 
men are confused. The term “venue,” 
speaking philologically, stems from the 
Latin visnetum, meaning neighborhood. 
Thus, venue is a question of neighbor- 
hood—the neighborhood in which a 
crime is alleged to have been committed, 
and is therefore to be prosecuted. 

As H. R. 6239 passed the House, broad 
venue was established for the mailer of 
smut, He could be prosecuted in the 
Federal district in which he mailed the 
obscenity, in the Federal district in 
which the obscenity was received, or in 
any Federal district through which the 
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obscenity passed while -it was-on ‘its 
route through the mails. Thus, wher- 
ever sufficient and legally admissible 
evidence could be gathered, there the 
purveyor could be prosecuted. The prac- 
tical advantages to such a law appear 
obvious to all of us, particularly if we 
bear in mind that most of these smut 
dealers are fly-by-night operators, here 
today, gone tomorrow, disappearing as 
fast as they appear, changing their 
mames as rapidly as a chameleon 
changes its colors, and hence, difficult 
to track down. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as H. R. 6239 was 
torpedoed in the Senate, the broadened 
venue provision is absent. If insufficient 
evidence could be gathered to support a 
prosecution in the Federal district of 
mailing or receipt, or if an overworked 
grand jury could not attend to the mat- 
ter in time, or if for any other reason 
an indictment and prosecution could not 
be speedily secured in one of those Fed- 
eral districts, the smut dealer would be 
perfectly free to continue his operations, 
notwithstanding that other evidence in 
another Federal district might be readily 
available to support an indictment and 
prosecution. Furthermore, the absence 
of a criminal penalty applicable to car- 
riage of the mails introduces the pos- 
sibility of doubt that deposit, carriage, 
and delivery of the mails are one con- 
tinuous offense. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, it is clear that the 
venue provisions of our bill, which the 
Senate struck out completely, are of 
great significance. I hope my colleagues 
who are not lawyers will understand the 
basis for my concern, and will not think 
I am merely attempting to be legalistic 
or pedantic. 

Mr. Speaker, on July 27, 1956, I first 
introduced House Resolution 652, 84th 
Congress, 2d session, to create a select 
committee “to conduct a full and com- 
plete investigation and study (1) to de- 
termine the extent to which porno- 
graphic materials are being furnished 
to members of the armed services of 
the United States; (2) to determine the 
extent to which pornographic materials 
are being imported into the United 
States from foreign countries; (3) to 
determine the extent of traffic of por- 
nographic materials through the United 
States mails and by other transporta- 
tion methods; (4) to determine the ade- 
quacy of existing laws to prevent pub- 
lication, dissemination and distribution 
of pornographic materials; (5) to make 
such recommendations as the select 
committee shall deem advisable, and (6) 
to prepare such legislation as may be 
considered appropriate to carry out such 
recommendations.” 

On January 3, 1957, I reintroduced 
my resolution as House Resolution 38, 
85th Congress, 1st session. From these 
resolutions, and from the efforts of some 
of my colleagues, there developed sev- 
eral bills which were referred to Sub- 
committee No. 1, Committee on the 
Judiciary, upon which I served as the 
senior Republican member. The testi- 
mony which we held proved conclusively 
that tremendous amounts of pornog- 
raphy are being daily transmitted 
through the mails, directed mostly to 
boys and girls whose young minds must 
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inevitably be corrupted as a result of 
their regularly reading and viewing such 
vile material. 

Mr. Speaker, on several occasions I 
have gone down to the Post Office De- 
partment, and I have talked about this 
growing problem with the General 
Counsel and with attorneys and investi- 
gators on the headquarters staff of the 
Post Office Department. I can tell you 
now, Mr. Speaker, that as the father of 
three children I could not be more in- 
dignant when I peruse such obscenity, 
and I may say, as one who has served 
in the Army and who has traveled over 
a good part of the world, that I have 
never seen anything more shocking 
than some of the pictures and motion 
pictures which the General Counsel of 
the Post Office Department has shown 
to me: 

It is no wonder, Mr. Speaker, that 
church groups, civic associations, and 
private citizens from all over California 
and some other States have communi- 
cated with me in support of our efforts 
to curb the flow of obscenity in the 
mails. I take pride in pointing out that 
Post Office Department personnel, un- 
der Postmaster General Summerfield’s 
leadership, are strongly behind these 
efforts. As an- example of these co- 
operative efforts let me read a resolu- 
tion which was passed by chapter 4 of 
the National Association of Post- 
masters, representing postmasters in 
Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los Angeles, 
Imperial, Orange, Riverside, San Ber- 
nardino, and San Diego Counties of 
California: 

Whereas the National Association of 
Postmasters of the United States has offi- 
cially requested the Congress of the United 
States to take the strongest possible action 
against the growing evil of obscene mail in 
the country; and 

Whereas Congress‘nan PATRICK J. HILLINGs, 
of Arcadia, the only Californian on the 
House Judiciary Committee, has coura- 
geously led the fight in his committee to de- 
velop legislation to wipe out this cancerous 
growth from our society; there be it 

Resolved, That we members of California 
Chapter No. 4, National Association of Post- 
masters, heartily commend and congratulate 
Congressman HILLINGS on his efforts to pre- 
serve the morals of our citizens of tomorrow 
by stamping out the flow of obscenity in the 
United States mails. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 
MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
may be permitted to sit during the ses- 
sion of the House during general debate 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 
Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may sit this 
afternoon during general debate. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TODAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to make a brief announcement, 
that the bill H. R. 9020, relating to the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, will not 
come up today, inasmuch as the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY] 
has to be away because of the illness of 
his wife. 

Mr. MARTIN. Can the gentleman 
tell us when the bill will come up? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is not coming 
up this week. I cannot promise when 
I will program it again, but I will try to 
program it before the end of the session. 


CONTINENTAL HOSIERY MILLS, 
INC.—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H, DOC. NO. 428) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States; 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 4229, entitled “An act for 
the relief of Continental Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., of Henderson, N. C., successor to 
Continental Hosiery Co., of Henderson, 
N.C.” 

The bill would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay the sum of $21,670.11 
to Continental Hosiery Mills, Inc., of 
Henderson, N. C., successor to Continen- 
tal Hosiery Co., of Henderson, N. C., in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States. The bill states that this 
sum represents a refund of income tax 
erroneously collected from said corpora- 
tion on April 19, 1947, by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

An examination by the Treasury De- 
partment discloses that the amount here 
involved resulted from deficiencies in in- 
come and excess profits taxes for the 
taxable years ending April 30, 1942, 
through April 30, 1945, arising from the 
disallowance of excessive salaries to the 
president and to the vice president and 
treasurer of the corporation. The tax- 
payer, after a conference with a repre- 
sentative of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice at which the taxpayer was repre- 
sented by one of its principal officers and 
by an attorney and an accountant, exe- 
cuted a waiver of restrictions on assess- 
ment and collection of these deficiencies 
on October 3, 1946. Thereafter, the 
taxes were assessed and were paid in 
1947. 

Several years later, during 1952, the 
taxpayer requested a reopening of the 
case but this request was denied by the 
Internal Revenue Service because the 
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period of limitations for claiming a re- 
fund had expired in 1949, 2 years after 
the taxes were paid. 

The taxpayer now appears to rely 
upon the fact that, in 1943, it had ob- 
tained the approval of the Salary Stabi- 
lization Unit of the Treasury Depart- 
ment concerning its compensation ar- 
rangement with its officers, which was 
based upon a percentage of the tax- 
payer’s profits. This fact, which pre- 
sumably was known to the taxpayer in 
1947 when the taxes were paid, was not 
raised by the taxpayer in any appeal 
either within the Internal Revenue 
Service or to the courts within the stat- 
utory period of limitations. The record 
in this case discloses no special circum- 
stances justifying the taxpayer’s failure 
to appeal this matter until 5 years after 
the tax was paid at which time the ex- 
piration of the period of limitations pre- 
vented any redetermination of its tax 
liabilities for the years in question. 

The granting of special relief in this 
case, where a refund was not claimed in 
the time and manner required by law, 
would constitute a discrimination 
against others similarly situated and 
would create an undesirable precedent. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am constrained to withhold my approval 
of the bill. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, July 30, 1958. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of 
the President will be spread at large 
upon the Journal. 

Without objection, the bill and mes- 
sage and accompanying papers are re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and ordered to be printed. 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TAXICAB 
INSURANCE ACT OF 1958 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question on the passage of 
the bill, H. R. 13531, to amend the act 
of June 29, 1938, as amended, to increase 
the insurance coverage required to be 
carried by cabs for hire in the District 
of Columbia for the protection of pas- 
sengers and others, and for other pur- 
pores which the Clerk will report by 

e. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, when I 
arose on Monday, last, in connection 
with the bill just passed to increase in- 
surance for taxicabs, I did so as a mat- 
ter of information. Members of the 
committee were unable to provide infor- 
mation at the time, which to me seemed 
pertinent and important in considera- 
tion of the bill. I have, subsequently, 
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carefully examined the hearings on 
this legislation, and although extensive 
hearings were held on the overall prob- 
lems relating to taxicabs in the District 
of Columbia, very little time was de- 
voted specifically to the insurance prob- 
lem. 

With respect to information relating 
to insurance obtained by the committee 
I have found that our colleague, Con- 
gressman TEAGUE, on several occasions 
requested and sought the very informa- 
tion which I had requested, but the com- 
mittee was unable to secure this infor- 
mation; namely, the cost of insurance 
under the present law and the increased 
cost and payments to the insurance com- 
panies that would result from the pend- 
ing legislation. 

It seems to me that a knowledge of the 
cost and rates is certainly pertinent. 
Especially so since I find that insurance 
in this field is not competitive. The 
major taxicab fleets here in the District 
carry their own insurance as self-insur- 
ers. One other company, namely, the 
Amalgamated Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany of Washington, carries the insur- 
ance for 5,691 taxicabs, representing 47 
taxicab companies. There are approxi- 
mately 9,000 cabs in the District, and this 
one insurance company carries insurance 
for approximately 60 percent of all the 
taxicabs in the District. So, Mr. Speaker, 
this bill does, in fact, offer the possi- 
bility that a substantial bonanza may 
accrue to this one insurance com- 
pany, which, in effect, has a monopoly 
on the taxicab-insurance business in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

I have made some inquiries concern- 
ing the probable increase in the costs 
under this bill. I am informed that the 
cost could very well be doubled. At 
present the insurance companies are col- 
lecting about $1,750,000 annually on this 
type of insurance. That could be in- 
creased to more than $3 million annually, 
and almost two-thirds of this amount 
could go to the one company mentioned. 

General comment was made during 
the hearings that raising the limit of 
coverage would increase rates by about 
35 percent. Since cabdrivers pay pre- 
miums on a weekly basis, this would 
probably mean an additional premium 
of $1.25 a week—with the total number 
of cabs this would amount to more than 
a half a million dollars annually—a 
rather substantial benefit to this com- 
pany. 

In addition, I want to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the fact that, while 
raising the amount of coverage, this bill 
provides that the liability of the insured 
will be absolute, regardless of the stated 
coverage, when an accident occurs. This 
is a technical point, but I am advised by 
insurance experts that this would have 
two effects. In the first place, it would 
place every cabdriver in the position of 
having to buy the kind of insurance that 
only those who have been found guilty 
of serious crimes, such as driving while 
intoxicated, committing a homicide with 
a motor vehicle, leaving the scene of the 
accident, reckless driving involving a per- 
sonal injury, and any felony involving a 
motor vehicle, are forced to buy under 
present law. In other words, under the 
terms of this bill, each and every taxicab 
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driver would be required to take out the 
most expensive kind of insurance, thus 
indicating that it is an insurance-com- 
pany-benefit bill. 

In the case of insurance for private 
vehicles, that type of insurance calls for 
an extra premium of 50 percent. If that 
will be the case in this instance, it would 
mean another additional cost of $2.50 a 
week. In that event, the cost per week 
to all operators could be as high as $7.25, 
which is more than twice as much 
as the present insurance premiums. The 
accident experience does not justify such 
a tremendous increase in cost. 

In the case of the one insurance com- 
pany mentioned that would mean an ad- 
ditional benefit of more than a million 
dollars a year. It certainly would be 
pertinent to consider whether we are jus- 
tified in asking the public to pay so 
large an increase in cost to justify these 
increases in coverage. 

The bill passed by the other body on 
this subject opens the possibility of 
breaking this near monopoly in insur- 
ance. It might be possible under its 
terms for drivers to obtain insurance 
from any of the 300 companies qualified 
to sell insurance to private owners. Un- 
der the bill just passed, the present near 
monopoly would be maintained. 

While we may all recognize the desir- 
ability of having an increased protec- 
tion to the public, my concern was with 
respect to the amount of benefit going 
to the insurance companies. It seems to 
me that the committee did not develop 
these facts fully. It was pointed out dur- 
ing debate by our colleague, Congress- 
man TEAGUE, that there are a number 
of studies underway at the present time 
with respect to the overall taxicab prob- 
lem in the District. ‘These include stud- 
ies by the National Capital Planning 
Commission, the Capital Regional Plan- 
ning Council, and the Washington Met- 
ropolitan Regional Conference. Public 
Law 24 of the 85th Congress appropriated 
funds to enable these studies to be made. 
It certainly seems unwise to proceed on 
this matter prior to the time these stud- 
ies have been completed and particu- 
larly in view of the fact that Congress 
has appropriated money to secure this 
information. 

I want to state that I have the high- 
est regard and affection for our esteemed 
colleague, the gentleman from Texas, 
Congressman TEAGUE. We all know he 
is a man of the highest character and 
integrity. He is a hard worker. How- 
ever, his committee has, in this bill, 
touched upon only one part of the over- 
all problem. This one places an addi- 
tional cost and expense upon the taxi- 
cab operators and the public while not 
solving the overall cab transportation 
problems in the Nation’s Capital. 


ACQUISITION OF REMAINING PROP- 
ERTY IN SQUARE 1725, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, AND CONSTRUC- 
TION THEREON OF ADDITIONAL 
FACILITIES FOR THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE 
The SPEAKER. The further un- 


finished business before the House is the 
question on the passage of the bill S. 
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495, which the Clerk will report by 
title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill 
was passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES 
UNDER LONGSHOREMEN’S AND 
HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSA- 
TION ACT WHERE A THIRD PER- 
SON IS LIABLE 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 12728) to amend the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, with respect to the payment of 
compensation in cases where third per- 
sons are liable, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 33 of the 
Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: À 


“COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES WHERE THIRD 
PERSON IS LIABLE 


“Sec. 33. (a) If an employee entitled to 
compensation under this act be injured or 
killed by the negligence or wrong of a third 
person not in the same employ, such em- 
ployee or, in case of death, his eligible 
survivors or legal representative, if any, need 
not elect whether to take compensation and 
medical benefits under this act or to pursue 
his remedy against such third person but may 
take such compensation and medical bene- 
fits and (within the time periods hereinafter 
set forth) pursue his remedy against such 
third person subject to the provisions of 
this act. If such employee, or, in case of 
death, his eligible survivors or legal rep- 
resentative, if any, takes compensation under 
this act and desires to bring action against 
such third person, such action should be 
commenced not later than 6 months after 
the entry of an order awarding compensa- 
tion or not later than 9 months after the 
enactment of such law or laws creating, 
establishing, or affording a new or additional 
remedy or remedies, In such case, the carrier 
liable for the payment of such compensation 
shall have a lien on the proceeds of any 
recovery from such third person, whether by 
judgment, settlement, or otherwise, after 
the deduction of the reasonable and neces- 
sary expenditures, including attorney's fees, 
incurred in effecting such recovery, to the 
extent of the total amount of compensa- 
tion awarded under, or provided, or esti- 
mated, by this act for such case and {ie 
expenses for medical treatment paid or to be 
paid by it, and to such extent such recov- 
ery shall be deemed for the benefit of such 
carrier. Notice of the commencement of 
such action shall be given 30 days thereafter 
to the Secretary of Labor, the employer, and 
the carrier upon a form prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

(b) If such employee or, in case of death, 
his eligible survivors or legal representative, 
if any, has been awarded compensation under 
this act but has failed to commence action 
against such third person within the time 
limited therefor by subsection (a), such fail- 
ure may operate as an assignment of the 
cause of action against such third person to 
the carrier liable for the payment of such 
compensation. The failure of such employee 
or his eligible survivors or legal representa- 
tive to commence an action pursuant to the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section, 
shall operate as an assignment of the cause 
of action: Provided only, however, That the 
carrier shall first, after award of compensa- 
tion, have notified the employee, or in the 
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event of his death, the employee’s eligible 
survivors and legal representative if any has 
been appointed, in writing by personal serv- 
ice or by registered or certified mail at least 
30 days prior to the expiration of the longer 
time limited for the commencement of an 
action by subsection (a), that such failure to 
commence such action shall operate as an 
assignment of whatever cause of action may 
exist from the employee to the carrier. If 
the carrier shall fail to give such notice, the 
time limited for the commencement of an 
action by subsection (a) shall be extended 
until 30 days atter the carrier shall have 
served the notice required by this section, 
and in the event the claimant fails to com- 
mence such action within 30 days after serv- 
ice of such notice, such failure shall operate 
as an assignment of such cause of action to 
such carrier. If such carrier as such an 
assignee recovers from such third person, 
either by judgment, settlement, or otherwise, 
a sum in excess of the total amount of com- 
pensation awarded for the death or injury 
of such employee and the expenses for medi- 
cal treatment paid by it, together with the 
reasonable and necessary expenditures in- 
curred in effecting such recovery, it shall 
forthwith pay to such employee or his eli- 
gible survivors at the time of death two- 
thirds of such excess, and to the extent of 
two-thirds of any such excess such recovery 
shall be deemed for the benefit of such em- 
ployee or his eligible survivors, When the 
compensation awarded requires periodical 
payments, the number of which cannot be 
determined at the time of such award, the 
Secretary shall, when the injury or death was 
caused by the negligence or wrong of another 
not in the same employ, estimate the prob- 
able total amount thereof upon the basis of 
the survivorship annuitants table of mor- 
tality, the remarriage tables of the Dutch 
Royal Insurance Institute, and such facts as 
he may deem pertinent, and such estimate 
shall be deemed the amount of the compen- 
sation awarded in such case, for the purpose 
of computing the amount of such excess re- 
covery, subject to the modification thereof 
as hereinafter provided, 

“(c) In the event of a modification of an 
award increasing the compensation pre- 
viously awarded or in the event that the 
total amount of periodical payments made 
pursuant to an award under which the num- 
ber of such payments could not be deter- 
mined at the time of the award, shall exceed 
the total thereof as estimated by the Secre- 
tary, the principal of any of such excess re- 
covery heretofore paid to such employee or 
his eligible survivors shall be credited against 
such increase or such excess. In the event 
of a modification of an award ending or 
diminishing the compensation previously 
awarded or in the event that the total 
amount of periodical payments made pur- 
suant to an award under which the number 
of such payments could not be determined 
at the time of the award, shall be less then 
the total thereof as estimated by the Secre- 
tary, such carrier shall forthwith pay to the 
person entitled to compensation any addi- 
tional amount of such excess recovery to 
which such person may be entitled by reason 
of such modification or such deficiency, de- 
termined as hereinbefore provided. 

“(d) If such employee proceeds against 
such third person the carrier shall contribute 
only the deficiency, if any, between the 
amount of the recovery against such third 
person actually collected, and the compen- 
sation provided or estimated by this act for 
such case, except that in the case where the 
amount of settlement of a claim or action 
against a third party is less than the compen- 
sation provided or estimated by this act, prior 
approval of the employer or insurance car- 
rier shall be required or else the carrier shall 
be relieved of all liability for such deficiency. 

“(e) The right to compensation or benefits 
under this act, shall be the exclusive remedy 
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to an employee when he is injured or to his 
eligible survivors or legal representatives if 
he is killed, by the negligence or wrong of 
another in the same employ.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second in order to get an explanation of 
this bill, 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
will amend certain hardships and in- 
equities in the Longshoremen’s Com- 
pensation Act, When a longshoreman is 
injured he gets compensation under the 
present law. If he should be injured by 
a third party, not his employer, he would 
have a right to sue that third party for 
his injury, in which case he could pos- 
sibly recover a much larger sum. The 
present law, as it is written, provides 
that he elect either to take his compen- 
sation or to sue the third party. This is 
a hardship. The injured workers are 
confronted with a choice of taking the 
compensation or suing the third party. 
This bill does away with this probiem. 
It provides that in case of injury during 
the course of his employment, the injured 
longshoreman does not have to elect 
either to take his compensation or to sue 
the third party. He can take the com- 
pensation and have his lawsuit against 
the third party. In the event he should 
recover more than the amount of com- 
pensation his insurance carrier receives 
back the amount which he received as 
compensation, and he gets the overage. 
In the event he receives less than the 
amount of his compensation, with the 
permission of his insurance carrier he 
may settle that lawsuit and they give 
him the difference. When he accepts the 
compensation and does not proceed on 
his own his insurance carrier gets the 
right to sue the third party on his behalf. 
If it recovers it gets back the money ad- 
vanced to the worker in the way of com- 
pensation. 

The bill is somewhat technical. How- 
ever there are protections and safeguards 
in the bill to balance all the equities be- 
tween the worker and the insurance car- 
rier. It was passed unanimously by the 
subcommittee and the full committee. 
We held extensive hearings in the 84th 
Congress, at which time it was reported 
unanimously by the then subcommittee, 
but we did not get it up in time to be 
heard on the floor. 

In this bill the equities are adjusted 
between the insurance companies and 
the injured worker. In other words, it 
is a means whereby an injured worker 
could possibly receive some money over 
and above what he would ordinarily en- 
joy in compensation and yet not prej- 
udice him. It does not disturb old rights 
or create any new right; it just prevents 
this hardship by not forcing him to make 
an inequitable choice, that is, either to 
elect to take compensation or to bring 
suit against the third party. 

This bill is modeled after the New 
York law which is followed in many 
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States. The injured worker does not 
have to elect between suing the third 
party or taking his compensation, but 
both remedies are open to him. If he 
chooses compensation that is all he gets. 
If he sues the third party and gets money 
over what he would get from compensa- 
tion he keeps the amount that is over. 
If he gets less the insurance company 
makes it up. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman assures 
the House that this will not cost the 
Government anything? 

Mr. ZELENKO. Not 1 penny. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman also 
states, as I understand, that this bill was 
reported unanimously by the committee. 

Mr. ZELENKO. By the subcommittee, 
the full committee, and by the subcom- 
mittee in the last Congress—all unani- 
mously. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr, HOFF- 
MAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, address- 
ing myself to the gentleman from New 
York who is handling the bill, assume 
we have a strike of the longshoremen, 
and the teamsters picket and some in- 
dividual member of the longshoremen’s 
union who wants to work tries to go to 
work but is prevented and physically in- 
jured by someone in the teamsters’ picket 
line. Under this Alabama case where 
Justice Warren wrote a dissenting opin- 
ion in which he felt that the workman 
might recover too much, and assuming 
under the New York law that he could 
recover punitive damages, for humilia- 
tion, shame, disgrace, and so forth; if he 
were getting compensation which we will 
say amounts to $1,000 out of employment 
insurance as a longshoreman—under this 
bill as I understand he can sue the team- 
sters. 

Now, suppose he gets damages in that 
suit of say $5,000. In that Alabama case 
the circuit court awarded $500 for loss 
of salary and $9,500 for shame, humilia- 
tion, disgrace, injured feelings, and so 
forth. Could the longshoreman keep all 
that or does he have to give back part of 
the sum he has recovered in the damage 
suit? 

Mr. ZELENKO. I am not going to dis- 
cuss the gentleman’s particular case, but 
in a case involving a third party under 
this bill he could get his compensation 
and sue the third party also. Assume he 
got $1,000 in compensation and he re- 
covered $5,000 in his lawsuit. He gives 
$1,000 to the insurance company to re- 
imburse them for his compensation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. One thousand dol- 
lars would go to the insurance company. 

Mr. ZELENKO. One thousand dollars 
would go to the insurance company to 
reimburse them for what they had paid 
out. They have a lien on anything he 
may recover in a lawsuit. Provision is 
made for repayment to the insurance 
carrier. They have a lien on every law- 
suit brought by one of their insured aris- 
ing out of the cause of action; and of the 
amount recovered in the lawsuit, $1,000 
in this instance would be taken from the 
$5,000 and given to the insurance carrier 
to compensate it. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. That does not seem 
just fair to me. Let us pursue that case 
against the teamsters a little further. 
The employee brings a lawsuit. Per- 
haps he does not get anything, yet he has 
paid his attorney, and he has paid court 
costs. Why should he have to take that 
chance to make the insurance company 
good? 

Mr. ZELENKO. The gentleman has 
posed the question which has brought 
about this legislation. Under the law as 
it is presently written, once the third- 
party lawsuit has been started on behalf 
of the longshoreman and if he does not 
prevail, then he gets no compensation, 
nor does he recover from the third party. 

This bill will rectify that situation and 
permit him to get compensation whether 
he sues the third party or not. Should 
he prevail in the third-party lawsuit 
what he recovers above compensation is 
substantially his, but, if he does not re- 
cover anything he still keeps his com- 
pensation. The gentleman’s question 
was the basis for this legislation. It rec- 
tifies that inequity. Most States now 
have this. They have done away with 
what has been called the election of 
remedies. Many States have had this in 
their compensation laws for some time. 
The Government does not. The Gov- 
ernment does not have compensation 
laws except in certain particular in- 
stances. One of them is for the long- 
shoremen and harbor workers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. WALTER], who is 
an expert on these questions, what is 
your opinion about this bill? Iam largely 
guided in immigration matters by the 
gentleman’s judgment. 

Mr. WALTER. I am greatly flattered 
by the gentleman’s question. I must 
admit that, if I were called upon to give 
an opinion now, it would be purely a 
or opinion and absolutely worth- 
ess. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That might be 
worth a great deal more than a studied 
opinion from one who had no real in- 
formation. You see here is the ques- 
tion that confronts me: I get my com- 
pensation as a longshoreman, then I 
decide to sue somebody, a third party, 
Hoffa, for instance. I decide to sue 
Hoffa. You see where I get in my suit 
against Hoffa. His attorneys will argue 
that I have already received compensa- 
tion and all I am doing when I sue him 
is to start a smart money lawsuit. 

Mr. ZELENKO. This is not a smart 
money lawsuit matter. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The one against the 
third party is, and justly so, I think; and 
smart money so called may in fact mean 
actual damages. 

Mr. ZELENKO. May Tassure the gen- 
tleman that we had numerous witnesses 
from industry, the Labor Department, 
the labor unions, and everyone agreed 
unanimously that this is a necessary 
piece of legislation to protect injured 
workers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I hope his conclusion is correct 
that this is a remedial statute. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 


SAFETY PROGRAM FOR LONG- 
SHORE AND SHIP REPAIR INDUS- 
TRIES 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
13021) to amend section 41 of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act so as to provide a sys- 
tem of safety rules, regulations, and 
safety inspection and training, and for 
other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 41 of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act (ch. 509, 44 Stat. 1424), as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 41. (a) Every employer shall furnish 
and maintain employment and places of em- 
ployment which shall be reasonably safe for 
his employees in all employments covered 
by this act and shall install, furnish, main- 
tain, and use such devices and safeguards 
with particular reference to equipment used 
by and working conditions established by 
such employers as the Secretary may deter- 
mine by regulation or order to be reason- 
ably necessary to protect the life, health, and 
safety of such employees, and to render safe 
such employment and places of employment, 
and to prevent injury to his employees. 
However, the Secretary may not make deter- 
minations by regulation or order under this 
section as to matters within the scope of 
title 52 of the Revised Statutes and Acts 
supplementary or amendatory thereto, the 
act of June 15, 1917 (ch, 30, 40 Stat. 220), 
as amended, or section 4 (e) of the act of 
August 7, 1953 (ch, 345, 67 Stat. 462), as 
amended. 

“(b) The Secretary, in enforcing and ad- 
ministering the provisions of this section, is 
authorized in addition to such other pow- 
ers and duties as are conferred upon him— 

“(1) to make studies and investigations 
with respect to safety provisions and the 
causes and prevention of injuries in em- 
ployments covered by this act and from time 
to time make to Congress such recommenda- 
tions as he may deem proper as to the best 
means of preventing such injuries, and in 
making such studies and investigations to 
cooperate with any agency of the United 
States or with any State agency engaged 
in similar work; 

“(2) to utilize the services of any agency 
of the United States or any State agency 
engaged in similar work (with the consent of 
such agency) in connection with the admin- 
istration of this section; 

“(3) to promote uniformity in safety 
standards in employments covered by this act 
through cooperative action with any agency 
of the United States or with any State agency 
engaged in similar work; 

“(4) to provide for the establishment and 
supervision of programs for the education 
and training of employers and employees in 
the recognition, avoidance, and prevention of 
unsafe working conditions in employments 
covered by this act, and to consult with and 
advise employers as to the best means of 
preventing injuries; 

“(5) to hold such hearings, issue such 
orders, and make such decisions, based upon 
findings of fact, as are deemed to be neces- 
sary to enforce the provisions of this section, 
and for such purposes the Secretary and the 
district courts shall have the authority and 
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jurisdiction provided by section 5 of the 
act of June 30, 1936 (ch. 881, 49 Stat. 2036), 
as amended, and the Secretary shall be rep- 
resented in any court proceedings as pro- 
vided in the act of May 4, 1928 (ch. 502, 45 
Stat. 490), as amended. 

“(c) The Secretary or his authorized rep- 
resentative may inspect such places of em- 
ployment, question such employees, and in- 
vestigate such conditions, practices, or mat- 
ters in connection with employment subject 
to this act, as he may deem appropriate to 
determine whether any person has violated 
any provision of this section, or any rule or 
regulation issued thereunder, or which may 
aid in the enforcement of the provisions of 
this section. No employer or other person 
shall refuse to admit the Secretary or his 
authorized representatives to any such place 
or shall refuse to permit any such inspection. 

“(d) Any employer may request the ad- 
vice of the Secretary or his authorized rep- 
resentative, in complying with the require- 
ments of any rule or regulation adopted to 
carry out the provisions of this section. In 
case of practical difficulties or unnecessary 
hardships, the Secretary in his discretion may 
grant variations from any such rule or reg- 
ulation, or particular provisions thereof, and 
permit the use of other or different devices 
if he finds that the purpose of the rule or 
regulation will be observed by the variation 
and the safety of employees will be equally 
secured thereby. Any person affected by 
such rule or regulation, or his agent, may 
request the Secretary to grant such varia- 
tion, stating in writing the grounds on 
which his request is based. Any authoriza- 
tion by the Secretary of a variation shall be 
in writing, shall describe the conditions un- 
der which the variation shall be permitted, 
and shall be published as provided in sec- 
tion 3 of the Administrative Procedure Act 
(ch. 324, 60 Stat. 237), as amended. A prop- 
erly indexed record of all variations shall be 
kept in the office of the Secretary and open to 
public inspection. 

“(e) The United States district courts, to- 
gether with the District Court for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, shall have jurisdiction for 
cause shown, in any action brought by the 
Secretary, represented as provided in the 
act of May 4, 1928 (ch. 502, 45 Stat. 490), as 
amended, to restrain violations of this sec- 
tion or of any rule, regulation, or order of 
the Secretary adopted to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section. 

“(f) Any employer who, willfully, violates 
or fails or refuses to comply with the provi- 
sions of subsection (a) of this section, or 
with any lawful rule, regulation, or order 
adopted ‘to carry out the provisions of this 
section, and any employer or other person 
who willfully interferes with, hinders, or de- 
lays the Secretary or his authorized repre- 
sentative in carrying out his duties under 
subsection (c) of this section by refusing 
to admit the Secretary or his authorized rep- 
resentative to any place, or to permit the in- 
spection or examination of any employment 
or place of employment, or who willfully 
hinders or delays the Secretary or his au- 
thorized representative in the performance of 
his duties in the enforcement of this section, 
shall be guilty of an offense, and, upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be punished for each 
offense by a fine of not less than $100 nor 
more than $3,000; and in any case where such 
employer is a corporation, the officer who 
willfully permits any such violation to occur 
shall be guilty of an offense, and, upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be punished also for 
each offense by a fine of not less than $100 
nor more than $3,000. The liability here- 
under shall not affect any other lability of 
the employer under this act. 

“(g) (1) The provisions of this section 
shall not apply in the case of any employ- 
ment relating to the operations for the ex- 
ploration, production, or transportation by 
pipeline of mineral resources upon the 
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navigable waters of the United States, nor 
under the authority of the act of August 7, 
1953 (ch. 345, 67 Stat. 462), nor in the case 
of any employment in connection with lands 
(except filled in, made or reclaimed lands) 
beneath the navigable waters as defined in 
the act of May 22, 1953 (ch. 65, 67 Stat. 
29) nor in the case of any employment for 
which compensation in case of disability or 
death is provided for employees under the 
authority of the act of May 17, 1928 (ch. 
612, 45 Stat. 600), as amended, nor under the 
authority of the act of August 16, 1941 (ch. 
357, 55 Stat. 622), as amended. 

“(2) The provisions of this section, with 
the exception of paragraph (1) of subsection 
(b), shall not be applied under the authority 
of the act of September 7, 1916 (ch. 458, 
39 Stat. 742), as amended. 

“(h) In establishing rules and regulations 
under the provisions of this section and in 
administering and enforcing such provisions 
and rules and regulations, the Secretary shall 
appoint and consult with an advisory com- 
mittee composed of 9 members, 3 represent- 
ing fields of labor affected by such provisions, 
3 representing industry affected by such 
provisions, and 3 representing the United 
States Coast Guard. Members of the ad- 
visory committee shall not be compensated 
for serving as such a member, but shall be 
paid an allowance for any actual and neces- 
sary travel and subsistence expenses incurred 
while so serving way from their places of 
residence.” 

Sec. 2. The term “Secretary” as used in 
this act and in amendments made by this 
act means the Secretary of Labor, 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a second be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 13021 
is a bill that amends the present Long- 
shoremen and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act. This bill was supported 
by many employers, by the unions in- 
volved, by the Department of Labor and 
other interested parties, who found 
agreement in the fact that the present 
safety rules and safety agreements as 
reached in union contracts in these long- 
shore centers were not being effectively 
carried out. We have some employers 
engaged in this particular industry that 
carry forth every evidence of acting in 
good faith; but there is another grave 
problem, and that is those employers 
who do not carry out and have no inten- 
tion of following good safety provisions 
or activities. 

This bill comes to you today with the 
experience and the statistics as gathered 
by the Department of Labor regarding 
the high accident rates in this industry. 
The figures presented to us by the Com- 
pensation Bureau run as high as 88 per- 
cent in this industry as compared with 
25 to 30 percent in any other given 
industry in the United States. That is 
what calls for the need for this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill in reality is an 
enforcement bill. We provide some en- 
forcement features for the Department 
of Labor and the Compensation Bureau 
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to insure the carrying out of the neces- 
sary safety and educational features. 

One of the problems we find involved 
in the longshoreman and harbor-work- 
er industry is our inability to cope with 
foreign ships on the west coast, the east 
coast, and the Gulf of Mexico. While we 
have some State laws in Washington, 
California, New York, Maryland, and 
other localities, foreign vessels are not 
subject to the State laws; so, in order to 
get at one of the evils, the greatest evil— 
these foreign ships coming in where they 
are not subject to any of the State laws 
of the Nation—this law reaches them 
through Federal enforcement. Conse- 
quently, that is a second and necessary 
deterrent to this high accident rate as 
presented by an 88 percent. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this legislation was 
introduced by my colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Boscu], the 
ranking Republican member of the sub- 
committee of which I happen to be 
chairman. I am quite sure that my col- 
league will want to speak on this bill 
and to point out and answer such ques- 
tions as might be involved in the success- 
ful passage and the presentation of this 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation amends 
section 41 of the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Act so as to provide a 
system of safety rules, regulations, and 
safety inspection and training. The bill 
is a result of hearings conducted by the 
subcommittee which established that a 
very serious condition existed with re- 
gard to longshoremen and harbor work- 
ers, evidenced by the disclosure that in 
fiscal 1957 there were a total of 79,823 
injury cases of which 21,969 were dis- 
abling—broken down, 15,310 were long- 
shoremen and 6,659 were ship repair and 
servicemen, In this same period there 
were 122 fatal cases. During this same 
fiscal year compensation paid—not in- 
cluding medical costs—amounted to 
$8,780,437. 

This legislation requires that employ- 
ers in the industry shall furnish and 
maintain employment and places of em- 
ployment which shall be reasonably safe. 
It authorizes the Secretary of Labor to 
hold hearings and issue orders based 
upon findings of fact and to inspect 
places of employment and then deter- 
mine whether or not there has been a 
violation of the act. It should be noted 
here that under the terms of this legisla- 
tion regulations specifying measures es- 
sential to conditions of safety can be 
issued by the Secretary only after inter- 
ested parties have been given formal 
opportunity to express their views on the 
proposed regulations through hearings 
or other publicly-announced procedures, 
The Secretary may, under certain cir- 
cumstances where hardship is estab- 
lished, grant variations from the stand- 
ards established, 

The exemption provision of this legis- 
lation makes clear that the bill is not 
intended to cover operations such as 
dredging or drilling which are conducted 
from waterborne craft in the coastal 
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waters, the harbors and inland water- 
ways of the United States, 

While there was testimony which in- 
dicated a degree of participation in pro- 
grams of education and training, all par- 
ties conceded that the hazards of long- 
shore and ship-repair work required 
safety legislation. This bill establishes 
at least a minimum of safety standards 
for all employers and is agreeable to all 
parties in the industry. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOSCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
received a letter from a shipbuilding 
company in my District and should like 
to read a portion of it and ask if the 
gentleman would comment on it. The 
letter says: 

As you know, our ship repairing and new 
ship construction here are closely inter- 
mingled. We have an excellent safety pro- 
gram and our accident record in the ship- 
repairing portion of the business has been 
as equally favorable as that in the ship- 
building portion. To have separate rules, 
regulations, and so forth, covering just the 
ship-repairing phase would be completely 
impractical and could only lead to confusion 
to us and to all of our people. 

H.R. 13021 was actually designed to cover 
the stevedoring industry, which is something 
very different. Somehow, ship repairing got 
worked into the bill. I am sure you will 
find from committee records, and so forth, 
that no case whatsoever was made to demon- 
strate the necessity for covering ship repair- 
ing. A case could not be made as there is 
no such need. 


Can the gentleman advise me why ship 
repairing was included in this bill? 

Mr. BOSCH. I might say to the gen- 
tleman that the writer of the letter was 
misinformed. As I stated in the early 
part of my remarks, the evidence indi- 
cated that in 1957, 6,659 disabling injur- 
ies were sustained by ship repairmen 
and servicemen. The Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
covers all of those who work on the docks 
or in the warehouses, and it covers ship 
repair. When it comes to the question of 
new shipbuilding I might say to the gen- 
tleman that under Grant Smith-Porter 
Co. v. Rohde (257 U. S. 469) and U. S. 
Casualty Co. v. Taylor (64 Fed. 2d 521) 
that I mentioned this morning, Supreme 
Court cases, it was clearly defined that 
anyone who works in connection with 
new shipbuilding is not covered by the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. The problem ap- 
pears to be this. The particular yard 
is involved in new ship construction, ac- 
tually for the Navy. They also are in- 
volved in the same yard with ship re- 
pair. The safety program is inter- 
mingled. They cannot separate the 
safety program from their new ship 
construction and that of ship repair, be- 
cause it would not be practical. Is there 
any way the situation can be alleviated? 

Mr. BOSCH. The only answer I can 
give the gentleman to that question is 
that under the bill we have established 
an advisory committee, with 3 from 
management, 3 from labor, and 3 from 
the Coast Guard, which has some con- 
current jurisdiction. That advisory 
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committee is the one which will discuss 
the rules and regulations pertaining to 
safety. I fee] sure that if the gentleman 
who wrote this letter has a safety pro- 
gram today the problem will be solved. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. This advisory 
committee would have the authority to 
deal with specific situations of this 
type? 

Mr. BOSCH. That is right, and make 
recommendations to the Secretary. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. In this particular 
yard there are no longshoremen, steve- 
dores, or any of this type of workers. 
This is ship construction and repair. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOSCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I commend the gentle- 
man for his interest in this safety legis- 
lation. I have personally followed it 
and his activity in connection with it. I 
think the gentleman will recall I testi- 
fied before the committee, because in my 
District I represent a port and an area 
in which foreign ships come in. We 
also have ship repair. It seems fair and 
logical that we should have conditions 
under which workers are employed that 
provide for minimum standards of 
safety. Iam very happy to support this 
legislation. 

Mr. BOSCH. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL]. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota {Mr. Wier], and also the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Boscu], on 
the bill that has been reported here, and 
on the numerous hours and days they 
spent on the hearings. I also had intro- 
duced a bill which was somewhat similar 
to the bill introduced by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Boscu]. 

May I say to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG] with regard 
to shipyards that this law affects only 
ships that are in the water. The State 
laws would govern the safety regulations 
on ships that are on the ways or ships 
that are being constructed in shipyards. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. If the gentleman 
will yield, it is the understanding of the 
gentleman, then, that if a Great Lakes 
carrier comes into the shipyard of which 
I am speaking and is laid up for winter 
repair, it does not come under the scope 
of this legislation? 

Mr. O'NEILL. It is my opinion it 
would come under the rules governing 
safety regulations in the State of 
Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. That is very im- 
portant to us, because you can see the 
confusion that could result by having 
varying standards in this particular 
area. 

Mr. O'NEILL. With regard to the 
longshoremen, where longshoremen are 
considered employees under this bill, 
local legislation normally would cover 
them, but State legislation cannot cover 
them on the ships themselves when the 
ships are in the water. The longshore- 
men while they are bringing cargo to the 
ship are covered by your local legisla- 
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tion, but when they board the ship itself 
then that is not under the jurisdiction 
of the State. That is the necessity for 
this bill. 

May I say to the gentleman that in 
1954 there was passed in Canada a law 
something similar to this. In Canada 
they call it the Tackle law. It provides 
for an annual inspection of lifting ma- 
chinery such as cranes, winches, hoists, 
derrick booms, and all sorts of equip- 
ment of that type, anything that imple- 
ments hoisting. I also understand the 
bill requires an annual inspection of 
ropes, chains, wires, and pulleys. We 
have a provision in this bill which will 
set up specifications as to what inspec- 
tions will be required. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I yield. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. As I understand 
it, there is no intention by this legisla- 
tion in any way to disrupt proper and 
going safety programs, which are under 
State regulation or other regulations? 

Mr. O'NEILL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

If I may proceed further, Mr. Speaker, 
may I say the occupation of longshore- 
man is the most hazardous of all occu- 
pations. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics shows that the injury frequency 
rate was 88.5 million man-hours in 1956. 
For the same years, the statistics show 
that logging is the second most haz- 
ardous with a 65 million man-hour rate. 
Coal mining is the third most hazardous 
with 48 million man-hours. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Speaker, 
that this Congress this year has passed 
safety regulations covering railroads. 
This bill was before the Congress in 1951. 
The injury frequency rate at that time 
was 76.5 million man-hours. I think 
this proves, this rising figure 88.5 proves, 
there has been no cooperation with the 
recommendations set up by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. I feel this legislation is 
necessary and very much needed. At 
the present time the longshoremen and 
harbor workers are the only groups not 
covered by any national legislation or 
regulations. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express my deep concern and interest in 
this legislation. I was a member of the 
joint committee of the House headed by 
United States Senator KENNEDY, at that 
time a Member of the House, that inves- 
tigated this situation in the various ports 
along the eastern seaboard. 

There is a need for immediate action 
in this particular field. There is an 
emergency need for this legislation. The 
legislation, as explained by the subcom- 
mittee to the full Committee on Labor, 
is the result of working out an agree- 
ment satisfactory not only to the ship- 
owners but to the Stevedores Association 
and to the longshoremen themselves. If 
they have succeeded in doing that, I want 
to put my blessings on this legislation 
and say that it is a good piece of legis- 
lation and I hope it will be approved. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. HOFFMAN]. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, undoubtedly I 
owe the membership an apology for my 
several attempts to obtain order. As a 
partial excuse, let me explain that I live 
in the Methodist Building just across 
from the Capitol and for the last 3 or 4 
months there has been a construction job 
going on there where they are driving 
piles not only during the day but much 
of the time during the night. Then over 
at the New House Office Building on the 
southwest corner, they are doing the 
same thing. The noise is such that one 
cannot dictate to anybody. You cannot 
carry on a conversation and you can 
readily see that makes me at the moment 
a little irritable. So you see when I come 
over here and I really want to listen, and 
it is impossible either to hear or to make 
yourself heard, I become a little impa- 
tient. I really hope now, that you will 
excuse me for trying to get order so that 
Members will be able to know what is 
happening. 

As to this bill, you realize, we in Michi- 
gan are interested in foreign shipping as 
well as domestic shipping on Lake Su- 
perior, Lake Huron, and Lake Michigan. 
I ask the gentleman who is in charge of 
the bill on the majority side if this ap- 
plies to the pilots of those boats. We 
have had many complaints about for- 
eign shipping coming in whose pilots are 
not licensed. Does this have anything to 
do with those pilots? 

Mr. WIER. This legislation has no 
application to the operators of the boats. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is to say at the 
present time—are the pilots who come 
in from other countries with these ships, 
are they replaced by pilots who are li- 
censed by our State or Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. WIER. I do not think that hap- 
pens on the Great Lakes, Of course, it 
happens in the big ports. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then can I tell those 
who complain, and they are union men, 
can I tell them that the Federal Govern- 
ment has not legislated and this does not 
apply in any way, this proposed legisla- 
tion, to the pilots of these foreign ships 
and there is no way of forcing foreign 
ship owners in domestic or foreign trade 
on the Great Lakes to obtain domestic 
licenses? 

Mr. WIER. Thatis right. You could 
be assured of that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man, but may I ask the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ALLEN], who is an expert 
on this subject, to comment? 

Mr. ALLEN of California. On April 
21, 1958, the House passed a bill to pro- 
vide for pilots on the Great Lakes. 

The Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee concluded that, 
inasmuch as the waters traversed are in- 
ternational, the Coast Guard and other 
United States agencies should confer 
with the Canadian Government and 
bring in a recommendation next session 
which would be mutually agreeable to 
both Governments for enactment by the 

86th Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr, BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN] such time as he may desire. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to reiterate a point made in the 
committee concerning subsection (h) on 
page 7 of this bill. That subsection pro- 
vides that “the Secretary of Labor shall 
appoint and consult with an advisory 
committee composed of 9 members, 
3 representing the field of labor, etc.” 
In the field to which this bill applies, 
labor is represented, to a large degree, by 
Harry Bridges. 

In the first place, I think we are pass- 
ing entirely too many bills which require 
that advisory committees be appointed. 
It is my understanding that the Depart- 
ments now have adequate discretionary 
authority to call in experts and advisors 
when they are needed. 

In this bill we, in effect, are directing 
and compelling the Secretary of Labor to 
appoint Harry Bridges, or someone rep- 
resenting Harry Bridges, to an advisory 
committee. I do not like to be in the 
position, as a Member of Congress, of di- 
recting the Secretary of Labor, in effect, 
to sit down and consult with Harry 
Bridges. The Secretary might see fit to 
do so—but I do not want to direct that 
he shall do so. 

I understand that the particular pro- 
vision to which I refer, subparagraph 
(h), is not in the Senate bill, already 
passed by the other body. Approval by 
this body now, under suspension of the 
rules, should not necessarily be taken, I 
submit, as insistence on the subpara- 
graph requiring appointment of an ad- 
visory committee. It would be my hope 
that the House conferees will go along 
with the Senate bill in conference and 
thereby eliminate this provision in the 
bill. 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
in congratulating the chairman and 
members of the Committee on Education 
and Labor—and particularly the very 
able, completely dedicated, and most 
knowledgeable gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Wier] who is managing the bill 
on the floor—for a very fine bill, I know 
that I express the sentiments of the 
stevedores and shipyard workers of Ha- 
waii. 

The stevedoring industry, as compared 
to other industries such as coal mining, 
contracting and manufacturing, has a 
long history of being among the most 
hazardous of occupations. Every avail- 
able source proves this point. 

That this need not be is clearly shown 
by the record attained in Hawaii which 
leads the Nation in this field of activity 
as she does in so many other fields. 
Though the records are spotty as to the 
complete industry, as is pointed out in 
the report, it is interesting to note how 
much can be achieved by a safety pro- 
gram carefully designed and well worked 
out. The savings in life and limb, as 
well as the increased efficiency from the 
standpoint of time and money, is clearly 
apparent and warrants enactment of the 
bill presently before the Congress. 

That a safety program can be set up 
with well nigh astonishing results is 
proven quite definitely by the record of 
Castle and Cooke Terminals, the largest 
stevedore contractor in Hawaii. In 
1952 and 1956 this company won the 
nationwide safety competition spon- 
sored by the National Safety Council. 
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They employ more than 700 longshore- 
men. In 1957 this same company had 
an average accident frequency rate of 
18.88, as compared to a 73.3 rate for west 
coast longshoremen. The company and 
the union—the ILWU—have cooperated 
on making a safety program produce 
results. 

The difference between a safety pro- 
gram and no safety program is pointed 
out quite clearly by the record of Castle 
and Cooke Terminals and another Ha- 
waii firm in 1953. Castle and Cooke, with 
an average of 728 stevedores had 55 re- 
ported accidents. The other company, 
with an average of 493 stevedores, had 
106 reported accidents. 

Hawaii's record is truly outstanding, 
though we recognize full well that even 
greater improvements can be made in 
an already fine record. I want to point 
out that efficiency need not be sacrificed 
to safety. Hawaii during the war had 
a turn-around time 242 times faster than 
most other ports. My latest information 
is that they have continued to have a 
faster turn-around time. The gains 
made in the field of human life and 
limb has not decreased efficiency. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 13021 is a good bill 
in a field of Federal jurisdiction needing 
legislation. Hawaii workers deeply ap- 
preciate the painstaking efforts of the 
committee and the anticipated approval 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill H, R. 13021, with amendments? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TO INCREASE THE PUBLIC DEBT 
CEILING 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night Friday, August 1, 1958, to file a 
report on the bill (H. R, 13580) to in- 
crease the public debt ceiling. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTION 245 OF THE IM- 
MIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 13451) to amend section 245 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 245 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 
217) be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 245. (a) The status of an alien who 
was admitted to the United States as a bona 
fide nonimmigrant may be adjusted by the 
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Attorney General, in his discretion and un- 
der such regulations as he may prescribe, 
to that of an alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence if (1) the alien makes 
an application for such adjustment, (2) the 
alien is eligible to receive an immigrant visa 
and is admissible to the United States for 
permanent residence, (3) an immigrant visa 
was immediately available to him at the 
time of his application, and (4) an immi- 
grant visa is immediately available to him 
at the time his application is approved. A 
quota immigrant visa shall be considered 
immediately available for the purposes of 
this subsection only if the portion of the 
quota to which the alien is chargeable is 
undersubscribed by applicants registered on 
a consular waiting list. 

“(b) Upon the approval of an application 
for adjustment made under subsection (a), 
the Attorney General shall record the alien's 
lawful admission for permanent residence 
as of the date the order of the Attorney 
General approving the application for the ad- 
justment of status is made, and the Secre- 
tary of State shall reduce by one the quota 
of the quota area to which the alien is 
chargeable under section 202 for the fiscal 
year current at the time such adjustment 
is made. 

“(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not be applicable to any alien who is a na- 
tive of any country contiguous to the United 
States, or of any adjacent island named in 
section 101 (b) (5)." 

Sec.-7. The act of September 11, 1957 (71 
Stat. 639), is hereby amended by inserting 
after section 12 the following additional sec- 
tion 12A: 

“Sec. 12A, Any alien eligible for quota im- 
migrant status under the provisions of sec- 
tion 203 (a) (1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act on the basis of a petition 
approved by the Attorney General prior to 
July 1, 1958, shall be held to be a nonquota 
immigrant and shall be issued a nonquota 
immigrant visa: Provided, That upon his 
application for an immigrant visa and for 
admission to the United States the alien is 
found to have retained his status as estab- 
lished in the approved petition. This sec- 
tion shall be applicable only to aliens ad- 
missible to the United States except for the 
fact that an immigrant visa is not promptly 
available for issuance to them because the 
quota of the quota area to which they are 
chargeable is oversubscribed.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second to assure some explanation of 
the bill. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the bill, 
as amended, is designed to facilitate the 
adjustment of status of those aliens in 
the United States who qualify for per- 
manent residence. Most of them are 
married to American citizens. 

The Committee on the Judiciary, heav- 
ily burdened with private bills, has for 
a long time felt the necessity for the 
enactment of the legislation which we 
are bringing up today. 

After an extensive study was made by 
the committee in the 84th Congress, a 
recommendation was made that the law 
should provide for an administrative pro- 
cedure, under which an alien, eligible 
to have his temporary status in the 
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United States changed to that of an 
immigrant admitted for permanent resi- 
dence, would be in a position to adjust 
his status without resorting to the de- 
vice of departing from the United States 
to Canada for the sole purpose of ob- 
taining there an immigrant visa and re- 
turning immediately. 

This is essentially a procedural meas- 
ure designed to simplify existing prac- 
tices and to save the United States Gov- 
ernment, as well as the eligible aliens 
and their families, considerable expense 
involved in the preexamination proced- 
ure and the journeys to Canada. 

Provision for such procedure was made 
in the original House bill which resulted 
in the enactment of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. That provision was 
considerably altered in the Senate and 
it is this change that we are attempt- 
ing to correct at this time. 

In no way does this legislation affect 
the standards of eligibility which the 
prospective immigrant has to meet under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
This legislation, except for the amend- 
ment, does not affect in any way the 
numerical limitations as set forth in ex- 
isting immigration quotas. 

The language of this bill has been 
carefully drawn so as not to grant un- 
deserved benefits to the unworthy or the 
undesirable immigrant. The benefits of 
this bill would be available, in the dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General, solely 
to aliens who are eligible to receive an 
immigrant visa under all the qualitative 
and quantitative criteria of our basic im- 
migration laws. They would not enjoy 
any priority to the possible detriment of 
intending immigrants who wait outside 
the United States until their turn is 
reached on the consular waiting list. 

Similarly, the benefits of this legis- 
lation will not be available to immi- 
grants who could not establish to the 
Attorney General’s satisfaction that 
they were admitted to the United States 
as bona fide nonimmigrants. We believe 
that a very high percentage of the aliens 
benefiting from this legislation, possibly 
as much as 75 percent, would be wives 
or husbands of United States citizens, 
with the remainder of the beneficiaries 
falling under the category of skilled 
specialists whose services are urgently 
needed in the United States by our in- 
dustry, agriculture, institutions of edu- 
cation, hospitals, laboratories, and cer- 
tain nonquota immigrants in the refugee 
category or due to their birth in the 
Western Hemisphere. A relatively small 
number of aliens made eligible to enter 
the United States as immigrants under 
sections 5, 6, 7, and 15 of the act of 
September 11, 1957, would also benefit 
from this legislation under conditions 
prescribed in that act. 

The Committee on the Judiciary 
unanimously recommended the enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

The committee amendment is designed 
to extend for 1 year, that is, from July 1, 
1957, to July 1, 1958, the nonquota 
status granted to aliens possessing 
special skills needed in our economy. 
This extension applies actually to cases 
in the pipeline, to cases where applica- 
tions were filed by American employers 
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too late to méet the July 1, 1957, deadline 
set forth in the act of September 11, 
1957. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Is it not true that 
this will not add one number to the al- 
ready existing quotas all over the world? 

Mr. WALTER. That is not entirely 
correct; it will add several hundred 
numbers in the skilled specialist class 
that are now in the pipeline. That 
part of the bill is temporary legislation, 
though. As far as permanent legislation 
is concerned, namely section 245 of the 
McCarran-Walter Act, the gentleman is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland, a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. HYDE. I want to say that this 
bill and the amendment are good pieces 
of legislation needed very badly. They 
have the unanimous support of all mem- 
bers of the committee. It will do away 
with the cumbersome procedure which is 
really a subterfuge today, and also 
eliminate real hardship and unneces- 
sary expense on the part of a great 
number of people who cannot afford it, 
and it will provide to this country 
skilled specialists who are badly needed. 
It seems somewhat ridiculous that here 
are people we need, but because of some 
technicality they have got to leave the 
country. This bill will take care of those 
situations, and I hope it will be approved 
by the unanimous vote of the House. 

Mr. WALTER, I may add that the 
language in that part of the bill which 
is designed to become permanent legisla- 
tion, is the language which was con- 
tained in the original House bill of the 
82d Congress, but it was not in the Sen- 
ate version of that legislation. When 
the McCarran-Walter Act was approved 
we yielded to the Senate and adopted 
their version; but this—as I said—is the 
language which expresses our original 
intention. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Will this have the effect 
of reducing the number of cases on the 
Private Calendar? 

Mr. WALTER. That is one hope, I 
might say to my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope that someday 
somehow that can be brought about, and 
I thought it might be helped by the pas- 
sage of the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Mr. WALTER. I might add in reply 
to my distinguished friend who makes a 
great contribution to these proceedings, 
that private legislation in the field of 
immigration is a very difficult problem. 
On the one hand, for example, under the 
immigration laws we exclude prostitutes. 
However, American soldiers go abroad, 
marry certain girls and want to bring 
them here. Now, what do you do? Do 
you eliminate from the general statute 
prostitution as a ground of exclusion or 
do you enact private legislation in a de- 
serving case? I do not know the an- 
swer, frankly; and so long as human 
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nature and the variety of conditions af- 
fecting human lives is what it is, of 
course we are going to have to look into 
individual cases and weigh the equities 
in considering private bills. 

Mr. GROSS. Ido not know that any- 
one knows the answer to that. 

Mr. WALTER. It is a difficult prob- 
lem, I will confess. 

Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MUMMA,. Does the bill cover 
people coming here on visitors’ visas? 

Mr. WALTER. Only those visitors for 
whom quota numbers will be available, 
unless they are nonquota immigrants 
under the law. Under this bill nobody 
will be permitted to take his place at the 
head of the list instead of at the foot if 
he belongs there. 

Mr. MUMMA. That point “lawfully 
admitted” would include visitors, would it 
not? 

Mr. WALTER. Some of them, as well 
as students, people here temporarily as 
traders, officials and so forth. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER; 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. I would like to ask one 
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question. I am wondering whether under” 


this or any other similar legislation 
farmers or people who are classified as 
farmers can be considered as technically 
trained? 

Mr. WALTER. Well, it depends en- 
tirely on the type of their skill. I can 
think of about 1,200 people of that 
sort, the Dutch plantation managers 
who were expelled from Indonesia. They 
are all skilled agricultural technicians in 
every sense of the word. The amend- 
ment to this bill would apply to people of 
that sort. It is within the discretion of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States to reach a determination as to 
whether or not the alien possesses suffi- 
cient skill to be classified as first pref- 
erence immigrants. 

Mr. BEAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed, 


CHIEF JUDGES OF THE CIRCUIT AND 
DISTRICT COURTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 985) to 
provide that chief judges of circuit and 
district courts shall cease to serve as such 
upon reaching the age of 75, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “75” and insert 
"710." 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “75” and insert 
“10.” 
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Page 1, line 10, strike out “75” and insert 
“ro.” 


Page 2, line 2, strike out “been a member 
of the court” and insert “served as a circuit 
judge.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out “75” and insert 
“70.” 

Page 2, line 9, strike out “75” and insert 
Ly «i al 

Page 2, line 11, strike out “75” and insert 
“70.” 

Page 2, lines 12 and 13, strike out “been a 
member of the court” and insert “served as 
a district judge.” 

Page 2, line 17, after “act” insert “except 
that the amendment made by section 136 
shall not be effective with respect to any 
district having two judges in regular active 
service so long as the district judge holding 
the position of chief judge of any such dis- 
trict on such date of enactment continues 
to hold such position.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
provide that chief judges of circuit courts 
and chief judges of district courts having 
3 or more judges shall cease to serve as such 
upon reaching the age of 70.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. MARTIN. Myr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
explain what this is all about? 

..Mr. CELLER.. Mr. Speaker, we passed 
a bill providing that judges of the circuit 
and districts courts, when they reach the 
age of 75 as chief judges, shall be relieved 
of administrative duties, and that such 
chief judge who has reached that age 
shall transfer his administrative duties 
as chief judge to a younger judge. Orig- 
inally we offered a bill with 70 years. 
When_the bill went- over to. the Senate, 
the Senate reduced it from 75 to 70, 
which was our original intention and the 
recommendation of the Judicial Confer- 
ence, the Department of Justice, and the 
Administrator of the Courts of the United 
States. 

Another amendment of the Senate 
contained the proviso that the provision 
shall only apply to two-judge courts. 
Where there were two judges, and thus 
there was not a great deal of admin- 
istrative duties, the chief judge sitting, 
whether he reached the age of 75 or not, 
shall continue; but as soon as the judges 
in those particular courts would die or 
would resign or retire, then the original 
provision would apply to all the courts. 

Mr. MARTIN, Are these amendments 
agreeable to the minority Members? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. I have spoken to 
the gentleman from Ohio about them. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the chairman of the committee 
whether or not the Justice Department 
and the Judicial Conference support the 
bill as amended? 

Mr. CELLER. In general, that is true. 
Informally, the Judicial Conference, the 
Department of Justice, and the Admin- 
istrator have tentatively approved. As 
I understand, that approval has not been 
formalized. 

Mr. McCULLOCH, Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to support this bill, and I think it 
will expedite the disposition of the court 
calendars, 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I might say to the 
gentleman from Ohio that the Attorney 
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General is very much in favor of the 
amendment, and that the senior circuit 
judge of the third circuit, Hon. John 
Biggs, who has been very active, as you 
all know, in this field, is very much in- 
terested. As a matter of fact, Judge 
Biggs called on me this morning to ex- 
press his interest in this and other legis- 
lation. I may say further that the 
enactment of this legislation will in all 
probability result in an increase in the 
number of judges, for the reason that 
when the senior circuit judge or senior 
district judge is relieved of his purely 
housekeeping duties, then he is able to 
sit, even though he retires, the result 
being that upon his retirement another 
judge is appointed, and we have an addi- 
tional judge in that fashion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York. 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RETIREMENT FOR FORMER 
PRESIDENTS 


- Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up: House Resolution 649 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
607) to provide retirement, clerical assist- 
ants, and free mailing privileges to former 
Presidents of the United States, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 144] 

Andersen, Dies Jenkins 

H. Carl Eberharter Jones, Mo, 
Bass, Tenn. Engle Kearney 
Boggs Friedel Keating 
Brooks, La. Gordon Lan 
Burdick Harrison, Nebr. Lesinski 
Carnahan Hays, Ark, McCarthy 
Christopher Hillings McIntire 
Clark Jackson Marshall 
Cooley James Matthews 
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Michel Sadlak Talle 
Morris St. George ‘Taylor 
Norrell Shuford Tuck 
Powell Steminski Udall 
Preston Smith, Kans. Willis 
Radwan Spence Withrow 
Reece, Tenn. Springer 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
eighty-one Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


RETIREMENT FOR FORMER 
PRESIDENTS 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr, BoLLING] is recognized. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Pending that, I yield myself such time 
as I may require. 

Mr, Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order consideration of the bill (S. 607), 
the Presidential retirement bill. It pro- 
vides for an open rule, with 2 hours of 
general debate. 

The Presidential retirement bill pro- 
vides for the payment of an allowance 
to a retired President of $25,000 a year. 
It provides for the furnishing of admin- 
istrative and clerical assistance to re- 
tired Presidents and in that connection 
it is my understanding that the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Murray] will offer 
an amendment making the total amount 
available for such assistance $60,000 
gross. 

Third, it provides for suitable office 
space for the President. 

Fourth, it gives to a retired President 
the privilege of using the frank 4,000 
times per month. 

Fifth, it provides a pension of $10,000 
annually to widows of former Presidents. 

It is my understanding that with the 
amendment which will be offered by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, this legislation is supported by the 
leadership on both sides of the House 
as well as being a part of the President’s 
program, 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] is recognized. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 

I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 
Mr. Speaker, Iam opposed to this rule 
as well as the bill itself. I speak not 
with any feeling of politics, because we 
have 1 ex-President a Republican and 1 
a Democrat. As far as I am individually 
concerned, I feel certain that ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover would not take advantage 
of this fund, even though it would be 
made available to him. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BoLLIīNG] has mentioned that this bill 
provides for a pension forever—no limi- 
tation to it—of $25,000 per year for all 
ex-Presidents. It also provides $10,000 
for the widows of all ex-Presidents. It 
also provides for the sending out of 4,000 
pieces of mail—I do not believe the size 
was indicated, whether they are bundles 
or anything else, perhaps political am- 
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munition, 4,000 of those units per month. 

The help estimated to be allowed for 
ex-Presidents, a basic figure of $49,800, 
which in money itself has been estimated 
at a basic figure of $49,800, would run 
from $104,000 to $134,000, depending on 
how many employees were being used by 
the ex-President. 

In determining that figure this bill 
would follow the pattern used by a 
United States Senator from the least 
populous State. I have determined, by 
calling, that these figures could run from 
30 to 40 employees. They could use them, 
for instance, for a month or so before 
election. 

Mr. BOLLING. Did the gentleman 
hear me state that an amendment to this 
section would be offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee providing that the 
gross amount to be allowed for this kind 
of assistance would be $60,000? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I am sorry; I 
did not hear the gentleman say that. 

I would say that this bill further pro- 
vides office space for these employees, 
office space for any number that might 
be employed, whether it be 30 or 40, to- 
gether with equipment like electric type- 
writers, desks, mimeograph machines. 
and so forth. There is no limit as to the 
amount or kind of equipment used by 
the former President. 

I have heard that certain amendments 
would be offered, but let me say that I 
am against this bill regardless of any 
amendments because I feel that both our 
ex-Presidents are financially better off 
than our own Government. As you 
know, we are $275 billion in debt, and 
within the next few days we will be con- 
sidering a bill to raise the debt ceiling 
by $10 billion or $15 billion more. So I 
say, bearing in mind that both ex-Presi- 
dents have written their memoirs, their 
books, received pretty good money for 
them, running into the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, and the fact that they 
can and are writing magazine and other 
articles, that they can if the wish make 
speeches, I do not believe that either Mr. 
Truman or Mr. Hoover are starving, but 
that they are in much better shape finan- 
cially than our own Government. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Does the gentleman 
say that this bill carries $60,000 for ad- 
ministrative and clerical assistants for 
an ex-President? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. The figure in 
the bill, I think, runs over $100,000. 

Mr. MORANO. How does that com- 
pare with the clerk hire allowance of a 
Member of Congress? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. It is consider- 
ably more than the clerk hire allowance 
of Members of Congress. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I wonder wheth- 
er the gentleman brought out the fact 
that the distinguished minority leader, 
Mr. Martin, testified before the commit- 
tee in favor of the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I understand 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
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[Mr. Martin] made certain commit- - 
ments, but not to the bill as presently 
before us. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did our distin- 
guished minority leader define what a 
Republican was, and his obligations? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I do not think 
he defined it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The only loyalty 
pledge I gave to the party was that I 
would answer to quorum calls, follow the 
principles of the party, vote my con- 
victions. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. As a member of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
I heard the testimony of the distin- 
guished minority leader, and I will assure 
the House that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts did not, in any way, undertake 
to bind any other Members of the House. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to adoption of the rule, because 
among other things this proposal, S. 607, 
comes before the House with an unusual 
and even unsavory history in the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Faced with an unfavorable vote in 
subcommittee last year, it was reported 
out without an adverse vote as a cour- 
tesy to the subcommittee chairman. It 
was assumed then that no further con- 
sideration would be sought in the 85th 
Congress. 

Suddenly, in March of this year, this 
presumed corpse showed signs of life, 
and on March 20, amid one of Washing- 
ton’s worst snowstorms, Speaker of the 
House RAYBURN, Majority Leader Mc- 
Cormack, and Minority Leader MARTIN 
appeared without previous notice before 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. They not only provided 
warmth for the legislative corpse on that 
cold, snowy day, they did their best to 
give it a blood transfusion. 

It is to be regretted that our distin- 
guished chairman, Mr. Murray, did not 
provide a shorthand reporter so that the 
Rules Committee and Members of the 
House might have had the benefit of the 
views of that galaxy of distinguished 
witnesses and especially the answers to 
the questions that were propounded to 
them. 

It should be sufficient to say that a 
majority of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee remained so uncon- 
vinced and unimpressed that they voted 
to send the bill back to a subcommittee 
for further hearings. 

Subsequently, Mr. Morrison, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, attempted to 
hold a meeting on a day when some of 
the members were busy with another 
subcommittee meeting to which witnesses 
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had been called. He finally canceled 
that meeting but shortly thereafter, on 
June 26, with two subcommittee mem- 
bers out of the city and another unable 
to be present, he—Mr. Morrison—hur- 
riedly called a meeting of the subcom- 
mittee and reported the bill to the full 
committee. 

Let it be noted at this point that, con- 
trary to explicit instructions of the full 
committee, the subcommitte did not hold 
further hearings. 

On July 17, Mr. Morrison called the 
bill before the full committee. With a 
minimum of discussion, and before a 
single amendment could be offered, the 
previous question was moved, adopted, 
and the bill reported to the House by a 
vote of 13 to 10. 

Then followed one of the most un- 
savory procedures in connection with 
this legislative monstrosity. Despite the 
clear understanding in the full commit- 
tee that minority members would have 
until Saturday night, July 19, to file a 
minority report, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, Mr. Morrison, without 
notification to the minority, filed his re- 
port within 2 hours after adjournment of 
the committee meeting on July 17. Thus 
the minority was effectively precluded 
from having its views made a part of 
the committee report. 

This proceeding, I reiterate, is only 
one of the manipulations by which this 
bill comes before you accompanied by an 
aroma so unsavory that it ought to be 
defeated. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have tried my 
level best to learn what ex-President is 
in such need that Congress should raid 
the Treasury in this fashion and create 
a fourth office in Government. 'To save 
my soul I cannot find anyone who will 
tell me what ex-President is barefoot and 
in danger of missing a meal. 

There is not the slightest evidence that 
former President Hoover wants, needs, 
or would take a pension and all the 
trappings as provided in this bill. Nor is 
there any evidence that President Eis- 
enhower is clamoring to get on the band- 
wagon, 

That leaves former President Truman, 
and I have yet to see a single witness 
point a finger in the direction of Mis- 
souri and say that there resides the man 
for whom this bill is designed. 

Surely no one will contend that Mr. 
Truman is in a financial straitjacket. 
As in the case of President Eisenhower, 
he received preferential tax treatment 
on the income from his book. On the 
basis of his writing ability which he 
demonstrated when he was President, I 
have no doubt that he has done well in 
the book-writing field. 

It should also be noted that he is now 
under contract to the North American 
Newspaper Alliance to write a series of 
newspaper articles; that with another 
member of his family he recently sold to 
a real estate developer some 220 acres 
of land immediately adjacent to the 
Grandview, Mo., airbase, which was con- 
veniently located there during his ad- 
ministration. It may also be noted that 
earlier this year he is reported to have 
purchased, with Edwin W. Pauley, a 
part interest in four oil-producing wells 
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in Alabama, and last but not least, only 
a short time ago he spent a month va- 
cationing in Europe.. None of the ac- 
counts of that sojourn in Europe 
indicate he was compelled to make the 
trip in steerage. 

No, it cannot be said that the wolf 
is prowling at the Truman door. 

The printed hearing shows that I tried 
hard to ascertain for whom this bill is 
designed, why it had to be ramrodded 
through the committee under that kind 
of pressure. 

I should like to call attention to page 
8 of the very abbreviated hearings that 
were held on this bill. I asked the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr, Mc- 
Cormack | this question. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. McCormack, what ex- 
President is in need at the present time? 
I appreciate your review of history, but I 
think we ought to get down to the pres- 
ent ex-Presidents. 

Mr. McCormack, I do not think the leg- 
islation is predicated upon the theory of 
need. I think it is predicated upon the basis 
of equity and the consideration a former 
President is entitled to and from the angle 
of good business or judgment to provide leg- 
islation of this type. However, I assume you 
did not use the word “need” in the sense of 
the ordinary way it is used, but meant a 
President whose financial situation is such 
that the passage of the bill might prompt 
him to exercise his privilege under the law. 
I do not know of anyone, although I think 
it is well known that former President Tru- 
man is not a man of any great wealth. 

Mr. Gross, He is not suffering, is he, 
financially? 

Mr. McCormack. You use the word “suf- 
fering.” I do not think that has any rel- 
evancy to the basic considerations of the bill. 
I do not think the question of suffering or 
need does. 


Then, again, with Mr. McCormack 
still testifying: 

Mr. Gross. I still do not understand why 
there is any bill here at all. Where is the 
demand for it? What is the purpose of the 
bill? Simply as an honorarium? For what 
purpose if not on the basis of need? 

Mr. McCormack, I think I presented a very 
clear case in my original presentation as to 
the justification for this bill: An act of 
equity; it is good business, 

Mr. Gross. In what way is it good business? 

Mr. McCormack, Certainly it is good busi- 
ness for the United States of America to rec- 
ognize the services of a President. 


And so forth. But, nowhere is there 
any indication of who is in need, and if 
pensions are not predicated upon an as- 
sumed basis of need, then the whole 
system of pensions is wrong. 

Then we had before the committee the 
Deputy Director of the Budget, Mr. A. R. 
Jones, and I propounded the same line 
of questions to him: 

Mr. Gross, Who is this bill designed for? 
What is this all about? Is there a former 
President in distress or any imminent indi- 
cation of distress? 

Mr. A. R. Jones. I know of no specific per- 
son that this is designed for. 

Mr, Gross. Then what is it all about? 

Mr. A. R. Jones. In order to provide stand- 
by legislation if the occasion should occur, 

Mr. Gross, Of course, it isn’t standby leg- 
islation. If enacted, then any former Presi- 
dent can make use of it. 

Mr. A. R. Jones. That is correct. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. As we all know, 
the gentleman is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service, and I would like 
to ask him this question: In the event 
that the ex-Presidents get 30 or 40 em- 
Pployees, would they automatically be- 
come members of Civil Service and be 
entitled to a pension or not? 

Mr. GROSS. No one knows. The 
bill is mute on that subject. No one 
knows what would happen to them. The 
beneficiaries of the pension would ap- 
point them, of course, but no one knows 
who would pay them. Congress would 
have no control over them, so far as I 
know. ‘That is a good question to ask 
the sponsors of this bill who refused to 
permit amendments in committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why do you not put 
in former Vice Presidents? 

Mr. GROSS. I did not write the bill, 
I will say to the gentleman, and I am 
not for it. 

If it is contended that this legislation 
is fashioned for ex-President Truman 
then my response is that any man, in- 
cluding Truman, who has the kind of 
money that enables him to spend a 
month or more vacationing in Europe 
and buy oil wells in this country, cannot 
be in dire financial straits and in need 
of a gratuity from the already drained 
United States Treasury, to the tune of 
well above $100,000 a year. 

With the Federal debt standing close 
to the $300 billion mark, and President 
Eisenhower calling upon Congress for an 
increase in the debt ceiling, the time has 
come to stop all spending for which there 
is no demonstrated need. This bill clear- 
ly lacks justification and should be 
given no further consideration. 

I hope the rule will be voted down and 
we can get on to other business. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, this 
legislation, in substantially identical 
form, has been before our committee 
well over 3 years. 

The original bill, S. 1516, 84th Con- 
gress, was passed unanimously by the 
Senate and was referred to the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
on May 9, 1955. It was considered by 
a subcommittee of which the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] was 
chairman in the 84th Congress, but the 
subcommittee did not take final action. 

In the present Congress this bill, S. 607 
was passed unanimously by the Senate, 
and was referred to the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee on February 5, 
1957. A companion House bill—H. R. 
4401—-was introduced by the distin- 
guished majority leader, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, on the same day. The full com- 
mittee held hearings on March 14, 1957, 
at which the majority leader appeared 
and testified at length with respect to 
the purpose and the desirability of this 
legislation. Representatives of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget also appeared and 
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presented the views of the administra- 
tion in support of this legislation. 

Subsequently, on March 20, 1958, the 
full committee met in executive session 
to hear the Speaker, the majority leader, 
and the majority leader of the House of 
Representatives who discussed the leg- 
islation and gave the committee full in- 
formation on all factors involved. The 
Speaker, the majority leader, and the 
minority leader strongly urged approval 
of S. 607. 

In summary, this legislation twice has 
been passed unanimously by the other 
body and has both the support of the 
administration and strong bipartisan ap- 
proval of the leadership of this House. 

After the meeting of March 20 the 
committee voted to refer the legislation 
for consideration to a subcommittee. 
The subcommittee chairman scheduled 
a meeting for June 18, 1958, but, being 
advised that several Members who had 
expressed opposition to the bill could 
not be present, agreed to postpone the 
meeting. The subcommittee then sched- 
uled a hearing at another time, 8 days 
later, on June 26, 1958. At this meeting, 
attended by a majority of the members 
of the subcommittee, the members pres- 
ent voted unanimously to report S. 607 
with amendments. The Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee considered the 
bill reported by the subcommittee for the 
greater part of the executive session 
scheduled for 10 a. m., on July 17 and 
voted to report this amended bill favor- 
ably. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation has been 
pending for more than a year and a 
half in the present Congress. Substan- 
tially identical legislation was before the 
committee for the greater part of the 
84th Congress. There was not one wit- 
ness or one organization that asked to be 
heard, to give their testimony, that was 
not heard. I do not know of any bill 
ever before a committee of Congress that 
had more deliberation, there having been 
three sessions of the full committee and 
sessions before two subcommittees. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to assure you that 
there was not any undue limitations of 
debate at all when final action was taken. 
Everyone on the committee who was for 
it spoke and said what he wanted to. 
Everyone who was against it had ample 
time to say what he wanted to, and did. 

There were exactly 25 minutes between 
the time I moved approval of the bill 
and the time that the previous question 
was moved and ordered. Anyone could 
have offered amendments during this 
time, but no one did. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The gentleman 
knows full well why he had 23 minutes. 
The parliamentary situation was ma- 
neuvered so that no amendments could 
be offered in the committee at all. We 
were not allowed to offer any amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I dif- 
fer with the gentleman. The gentleman 
was there, and he had more than ample 
time. He could have offered 10 amend- 
ments, if he had wanted to. 
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Mr. CEDERBERG. The gentleman 
knows that that is not the case. 

Mr. MORRISON. That is the case. 
The gentleman had plenty of time, but 
he did not use it. He used the time to 
delay, rather than to offer amendments, 
because he was against the bill. But he 
could not delay it by offering any amend- 
ments after the previous question was 
ordered. The gentleman had plenty of 
time in which to put his amendments in, 
if he had amendments. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Does not the gentle- 
man know that there was no opportunity 
whatever under the parliamentary sit- 
uation to offer any amendments? 

Mr. MORRISON. The gentleman had 
full and ample opportunity, as the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG] 
did, and as anybody else did, before the 
subcommittee or before the full commit- 
tee, but offered no amendments. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MORRISON. TIyield. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the chairman of the 
full committee if any amendments were 
allowed during the debate? 

Mr. MORRISON. The gentleman was 
not cut off. The gentleman did not ask 
to present any amendments. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The previous ques- 
tion was called for. 

Mr. MORRISON. But before that the 
gentleman took 5 or 10 minutes before 
the committee and could have offered 10 
amendments during that time. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I did not take one 
minute. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If they knew 
their parliamentary law, they would 
have known that even after the previous 
question was ordered, while it cut off de- 
bate, it did not cut off the offering of 
amendments. 

Mr. MORRISON. They way I look at 
this: There if an old adage, when you are 
arguing a lawsuit and you have not any- 
thing concrete on the facts to argue 
about, that you look at the courthouse or 
look at the opposing lawyer, and argue 
the courthouse or the lawyer. As far as 
this bill is concerned, there was ample 
opportunity to be heard. Any Member 
or any witness had ample opportunity to 
be heard. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harris). The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and eighty- 
six Members are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 145] 

Andersen, Hays, Ark Preston 

H. Carl Hillings Radwan 
Bass, Tenn Jackson 
Boggs Jenkins St. George 
Brooks, La. Jones, Mo. Shelley 
Burdick Keating Shuford 
Carnahan Landrum Sieminski 
Christopher Lennon Smith, Kans. 
Clark Lesinski Spence 
Cretella McCarthy Springer 
Dies McIntire Talle 
Eberharter Marshall Taylor 
Feighan Matthews Thompson, Tex. 
Frelinghuysen Michel Trimble 
Friedel orris Tuck 
Gordon Moulder, Mo. Willis 
Hagen Poage 


Harrison, Nebr. Powell 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 365 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


RETIREMENT FOR FORMER 
PRESIDENTS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, as I 
was saying before the last quorum call, 
this bill has been unanimously passed 
by the Senate. It was before our full 
committee on three occasions and it 
was before two subcommittees prior to 
that time. Every witness or organiza- 
tion that asked to be heard had the op- 
portunity to be heard either by a sub- 
committee or the full committee. - 

When the full committee convened in 
order to take up the bill, everyone was 
given ample opportunity to speak for or 
against the bill, to say whatever they 
wanted to say, and if they had wanted 
to offer amendments that opportunity 
was given them. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as this legislation 
is concerned, it is only fair and just. 
The Vice President today is taken care 
of by retirement legislation. He gets 
the same retirement as a Member of the 
United States Senate. Federal judges 
and Supreme Court Judges get full sal- 
ary for the remainder of their lives after 
they have retired. 

Why should not the President of the 
United States receive $25,000 a year as 
retirement when as President there is 
no way in the world for him to get any 
retirement except through a bill of this 
sort? Members of the House get retire- 
ment, Members of the Senate get retire- 
ment, the Vice President gets retire- 
ment, the Federal judges get retirement, 
and all of the employees of the Federal 
Government get retirement. Why dis- 
criminate against the highest official we 
have in these great United States? 

As I see it, and as the committee saw 
it—or it would not have reported the 
bill favorably—what we are doing here 
is taking care of ex-Presidents with a 
very modest retirement after considera- 
tion of what he has received and the 
service he rendered as President of the 
United States. He cannot live as an 
ordinary citizen when he retires from 
the Office of President of the United 
States. 
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This bill also takes care of the widows 
of ex-Presidents. Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
at the present time is receiving only 
$5,000 a year. Under this bill she would 
get $10,000 a year annually until her 
death. The $5,000 she has been getting 
would be canceled out. 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing unfair 
about this bill. I do not see why this 
Congress should be put in a position of 
saying that no man can be President of 
the United States unless he has tre- 
mendous resources, financially and 
otherwise, to live after he has served as 
President of the United States. 

There is no Member of the House who 
wants a President of the United States, 
when he retires from office, to take ad- 
vantage of the high position of that of- 
fice and take some job which any ex- 
President could take with some firm, if 
he chose, because of his prestige. He 
could get anywhere from $100,000 to 
$200,000. 

Why should we as Congressmen say 
that a President—a man who has rend- 
ered dedicated service in the highest of- 
fice of the Nation—should not receive 
the modest sum of $25,000 per year? 
And remember, that is subject to the in- 
come tax, like the income of everyone 
else is. 

With reference to the office staff, 
every one knows that $50,000 is not go- 
ing very far and will not hire more than 
4, 5 or 6 people, possibly 8, to take care 
of the many important duties of a 
former President and the thousands of 
pieces of mail that come in and have to 
be answered by every individual who has 
served his term in the White House and 
becomes an ex-President. 

I say, let us give the House a chance 
to debate this bill, let us have full de- 
bate, and then go ahead and report the 
bill favorably. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wonder whether it would be possible to 
take this bill out of the realm of petty 
partisan politics. It occurs to me, and, 
I would so suggest to my friends on this 
side of the aisle, that while this has been 
jokingly referred to as a bill for a par- 
ticular past President, some day the 
shoe might be on the other foot. We 
might be the ones who are crying at the 
bar. 

You all know as well as I do that the 
demands on a past President are con- 
tinuous, continuous from the moment 
that he is elected President until the 
moment the man dies. You all also 
know that his mail may contain 2,000 
or 3,000 letters a day. A President, past 
or present, receives the kind of mail 
that needs reply. At the present time 
he has no staff nor is he authorized any 
staff to answer this mail. 

A third point deals with widows of 
past Presidents. I do not think there is 
a Member on either side of the aisle 
who has ever failed to vote generously 
for pensions for widows of American 
servicemen. I would say to you that 
there is no greater service to our coun- 
try than that of President of the United 
States. Consequently, his widow de- 
serves at least equal treatment to that 
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accorded widows of our military service- 
men. 

Finally, it just seems to me to be 
somewhat ridiculous to place on a parti- 
san vein an effort to provide mild re- 
tirement benefits for the highest politi- 
cal office in the United States of Ameri- 
ca. I particularly urge my friends to 
apply common sense to this question. 
Use standards of fairness and decency, 
rather than petty vindictiveness. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to say at the outset that I 
associate myself completely with the 
statement of the gentleman who just 
spoke, and if we do get into general 
debate on this bill, I expect to speak ina 
nonpartisan vein and against the bill. 
I am opposed to the bill and I am 
opposed to the rule. 

I want to say, first of all, to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
that I am not disposed to quibble with 
him at all as to what happened or did 
not happen in the committee proceed- 
ings. I simply say this, whether it was 
the failure of some of us to have the 
necessary acute parliamentary know- 
how or whether it was the ruling of the 
chairman that there was no opportunity 
to present amendments, I simply want 
to say if the gentleman secures any sat- 
isfaction from the knowledge that this 
wide open, loose legislation has come to 
this floor under those auspices and un- 
der those conditions, he is welcome to all 
the satisfaction he can get from it. 
And, I want to say further, the very fact 
that before this rule is adopted there is 
proposed here an amendment to reduce 
the amount of the office staff allowance 
is the best possible proof that this reso- 
lution ought not to be adopted and that 
this legislation should go back to the 
committee for proper legislative han- 
dling. 

In that connection, let me point out 
that this bill, as has been mentioned, 
originated in the other body. ‘The other 
body saw fit in their wisdom to attach 
the office staff allowance formula to the 
formula of the office staff allowance of 
the other body. I raise a very serious 
question as to what might be the fate of 
this proposed $60,000 ceiling if it goes to 
conference with the other body. In 
that connection let me say that if this 
limit does not prevail and if we adhere 
to the schedule of the salary allowance 
for the staff of a Senator from the least 
populous State, we are guaranteeing an 
automatic increase in the amount of 
that allowance every time an increase is 
voted in the allowance for a Senator 
from the least populous State. 

In addition to that, may I point out 
that the bill which was introduced 2 
years ago and passed in the other body, 
and which came before a subcommittee 
of which I was a member, called for a 
pension of $22,500. This bill calls for 
$25,000. We are starting something 
that will move in only one direction, and 
that is up. 

As a further indication of the very 
urgent need for legislating in a proper 
and orderly fashion in this matter, may I 
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direct the attention of the House to the 
fact that I have heard a dozen proposals, 
some serious, some offered with a desire 
to kill the bill and the intent of the bill, 
that were discussed in the cloakrooms 
and on the floor of the House this after- 
a That is no way to legislate in this 
eld. 

Mr. Speaker, may I further point out 
that in this bill as presented this after- 
noon, whether the $60,000 ceiling applies 
or whether we have the original formula, 
there is no provision whatever to define 
the duties of the office staff, to circum- 
scribe them, to describe the status of the 
staff of a former President with respect 
to the Hatch Act, with respect to person- 
nel policies and benefits, including retire- 
ment benefits of this little bureaucracy 
that it is proposed to build up around a 
nonexistent office. 

As I hope to develop in the general de- 
bate, if the rule and bill are adopted, we 
will have achieved the ultimate in the 
bureaucratic breakthrough into the 
stratosphere of reckless spending if we 
can start building bureaucracies around 
nonexistent offices. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
rule is adopted it is my purpose to dis- 
cuss the bill somewhat at length. But I 
do wish to give notice that I expect to 
offer three amendments, one to include 
former Vice Presidents, with the provi- 
sion that they cannot draw a double 
retirement. There is another provision 
that the office shall be in a place which 
the President shall designate, to which I 
wish to add the word “continental” to the 
United States. And inasmuch as the bill 
does not provide any service to be rend- 
ered by those who accept the monetary 
allowance, I shall ask that they be 
required to make a report to the Congress 
and to tell us what we are to do. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
this legislation. 

During my recent visits to my District 
I found outspoken evidence that the 
people back home are extremely critical 
of the extravagance of the Congress. 

With existing rates of taxation affect- 
ing citizens at all levels and with an an- 
ticipated increase in support of our na- 
tional defense, there is much anxiety 
over the future ability of this country to 
support existing mandatory annual ex- 
penditures imposed on the Treasury by 
previous sessions of Congress without 
endangering the Nation's credit. 

The people of my District are not 
pressing Congress for unreasonable de- 
mands upon the Federal Treasury. They 
want economy in all branches of Govern- 
ment. They fear national debt and the 
inflation it generates. They see their 
savings and their investments gradually 
being washed out. They are wondering if 
individual thrift and initiatives, the 
foundation of our economy, are rapidly 
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giving way to paternal government’s 
leveling process. 

This is just one of the numerous bills 
before this session of Congress that places 
the freewheeling label on too many of 
its members, a freedom to spend tax- 
payer’s money in reverse to that which 
most of them would follow in the conduct 
of their own private business. 

I doubt seriously that any man who 
had been honored by the people to serve 
as their chief executive would like to be 
placed in the position of receiving what 
amounts to charity. 

Most ex-Presidents will most likely be 
able to support themselves in respectable 
fashion and therefore would prefer to re- 
fuse retirement payments from the Na- 
tion. Should occasions arise in the fu- 
ture where misfortune befalls a former 
president, the Nation through its Con- 
gress will be happy to make due pro- 
visions for relief, a moral responsibility 
no future Congress would want to evade. 

In considering further legislation to 
create a demand for more and more 
treasury outgo the Members should put 
themselves in the place of those citizens 
who are compelled to undergo consider- 
able self denial to meet tax demands 
imposed upon them. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker,I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time in order to clear up the 
question whether or not amendments 
were allowed in the committee meeting. 
I have the records of the committee 
meeting in my hand. 

The Chairman recognized Mr. MORRISON to 
preseńt the report of his Subcommittee on 
8. 607. 

Mr. Davis moved that S. 607 be referred 
back to the subcommittee and stated his 
reasons including the fact that only 4 of the 
7 subcommittee members were able to be 
present when the subcommittee voted to re- 
port the bill. 

Mr. Gross seconded the motion. 

The Chairman stated that the committee 
should receive the subcommittee report first. 

Mr. Morrison offered a substitute motion, 
that the committee report S. 607 with the 
subcommittee amendments, and briefiy sum- 
marized the report of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Younc stated a parliamentary inquiry: 
What motion is before the committee? 

The Chairman replied that Mr. Morrison’s 
substitute is before the committee. 

Mr. HoLirietp moved the previous ques- 
tion on Mr. Morrison’s substitute. 

The chairman asked that Mr. HOLIFIELD 
withhold his motion in order to permit 
further debate. He also pointed out that no 
further hearings were needed, that all mem- 
bers are completely familiar with the legis- 
lation, and that it had been considered a 
number of times by the committee over the 
past several years. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD moved the previous question. 

Mrs. Prost seconded the motion. 

Mr. Gross stated a parliamentary inquiry: 
Does the motion on the previous question 
foreclose amendments and cut off debate? 

The chairman ruled in the affirmative. 


Then it goes on further. 

The chairman ordered the yeas and nays 
and directed the counsel to call the roll. 

On the rollcall there was a vote. 


Mr. Rees asked if this did not mean that 
no amendments other than the subcom- 
mittee amendments are in order? 

The chairman ruled in the affirmative. 
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Therefore, there were no amendments 
allowed. 

That is the official record of the 
committee. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Rossion]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, there are three persons, the 
President and two former Presidents who 
would be the beneficiaries of this legis- 
lation: Former President Hoover, who 
probably would not accept the pension; 
President Eisenhower, who does not need 
it and probably would not accept it; and 
former President Truman. As far as I 
am concerned, if Mr. Truman wants to 
continue his cheap, demagogic political 
activity, let him do it on his own time and 
at his own expense and not at the tax- 
payers to the extent of approximately 
$125,000 per year. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remainder of the time to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, we 
have gone along very well during this 
session with a minimum of partisan poli- 
tics, I hope the debate on this bill will 
go along with the atmosphere of this 
session to date. Certainly we Democrats 
have shown our leadership in connection 
with controversial matters on many oc- 
casions during this session and during 
this Congress. 

I regret very much the innuendoes 
contained in the speech my friend from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross] made about former 
President Truman. There are many 
things that would be best left unsaid. 
Of course there is nothing he said that I 
regret but the innuendo that the 
gentleman undertook to convey. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I mentioned the 
gentleman; of course, I will yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is not 
challenging any of the facts in my state- 
ment, is he? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have no knowl- 
edge about some of them. I am not chal- 
lenging them because I have no knowl- 
edge, but I do challenge the manner in 
which the gentleman expressed himself. 

With reference to the last gentleman, 
he made a very important speech. 

Let me call your attention to the fact 
that former President Truman is back- 
ing President Eisenhower in the Middle 
East and in his foreign policy. We are 
all types; none of us are the same. We 
all have our little characteristics and 
our oddities, and those all can be con- 
strued differently. Harry Truman is a 
fighter; everyone knows that, Everyone 
knows he speaks directly from the shoul- 
der. Everyone knows he does not have 
any meanness in his mind at any time. 

This bill here is not based on need or 
anything else. I would be supporting the 
bill if we did not have a past President 
who was elected President as a Demo- 
crat. I would be supporting this bill if 
we had past Presidents who had served 
who were elected as Republicans. You 
notice I never speak of a President as 
Democratic or Republican, but as Presi- 
dent. He is elected as such. As Presi- 
dents they serve all the country. 
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This to me seems to be common sense. 
It seems to me wise. This bill is not 
before us as the result of the request 
of any individual. There is a pretty 
universal demand for it. The press of 
the country are about as universally in 
support of this bill as I have ever seen 
them on any public question. Only the 
other day I placed in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Boston Herald, and 
the Boston Herald certainly is not a 
Democratic newspaper. Why are some 
of us supporting this bill? We are sup- 
porting it because we think it is a wise 
thing to have on the statute books of 
our country—not based on need—not 
based on necessity—but based on de- 
cency. We give our five-star generals or 
their equivalents a pension, and they are 
entitled to it. That is done by act of 
Congress, We give them 8 aides—1 
colonel, 1 major and 5 enlisted men. 
I think it is a good thing to do. There 
are five who already occupy that status— 
generals and admirals. President Eisen- 
hower occupied the same status until 
July 12, 1952, when he resigned. These 
men are in an active status, of course, 
subject to call. But, in a sense so is a 
past President of the United States, 
You and I know that if any President 
of the United States were to call a for- 
mer President for service or for any 
duty that that past President would re- 
spond. When a President is in the 
service, he is Commander in Chief of 
our Army and Navy by reason of being 
President. So a former President at the 
time that he was President of the United 
States nominated the very men, the 
five-star officers or their equivalents 
who are now getting $25,000 a year for 
life and who now have the 8 aides—1 
colonel, 1 major, and 5 enlisted men, and 
properly so. As I say, at some time or 
another those five-star officers or their 
equivalent were nominated by a Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. If I recall correctly, the 
White House asked former President 
Truman to go over to the Middle East 
early in 1957 or in the spring of 1957 
and, if I recall correctly, the former 
President did not respond. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My impression is, 
if I recall correctly, the President of the 
United States did not invite President 
Truman. Someone else invited him. 
That is a little different situation. 

Mr. Speaker, let us see what some of 
the reasons are for this legislation. Let 
us look back in history. This is 1958, 
but we all know that the history of yes- 
terday can happen again tomorrow in 
relation to someone who serves our 
country as Chief Executive or in rela- 
tion to his widow. 

What is some of the information we 
have and evidence as to the financial 
condition of Presidents of bygone gen- 
erations after they left the office? 

In view of the financial difficulties en- 
dured by many of the past Presidents 
of the United States after they have left 
office it is altogether fitting and proper, 
it seems to me, and in fact it is morally 
obligatory, that the Nation provide suita- 
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bly in a material way for former Presi- 
dents and their wives during their life- 
time. 

And this is not as a matter of need, 
but as a matter of right which is recog- 
nized by the people of the United States 
through their representatives here in the 
Congress. 

Washington's estate has been esti- 
mated at $530,000, but the fact remains 
that both he and Jefferson ended their 
days as land-poor country squires. The 
decline of Virginia plantations, a farm 
problem of itself today, was the chief 
cause, but regardless of the cause, that 
they should have suffered financial em- 
barrassment is inexcusable. In despera- 
tion the first President tried to sell sec- 
tions of Mount Vernon, and Jefferson, 
who finally mortgaged Monticello for all 
that he could get and was forced to sell 
other property as well as his private li- 
brary, at one time even thought of 
liquidating Monticello in a lottery. For- 
tunately public protest and private funds 
intervened. 

James Madison and James Monroe 
had similar experiences. Madison, who 
had viewed Jefferson’s bankruptcy with 
alarm, labored painfully with rheumatic 
hands and failing eyesight to reproduce 
his notes of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in order that he might leave his 
widow an adequate inheritance. Even 
so, Dolly Madison sold them to Congress 
for a fraction of their worth and spent 
her declining years in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital, as stated by those of her period, 
in honored, but genteel poverty, her food 
often supplied from the market basket 
of her neighbor, Daniel Webster. 

James Monroe, even as his predeces- 
sors, suffered financial setbacks after his 
retirement from office. Losing his Vir- 
ginia estate to creditors, he moved to 
New York after the death of his wife in 
1830 to make his home with his daugh- 
ter. There he spent his final days living 
on the charity of relatives. 

Andrew Jackson had his financial woes 
also and to such an extent that on one 
occasion he was led to write, “Poverty 
stares us in the face.” Need of funds 
for his beloved foster son, and not for 
the honor involved, occasioned him, 
though in ill health, to travel to New 
Orleans for the 25th anniversary of the 
famous battle for the honorarium in- 
volved. 

One has only to go back to President 
Grant for an example of a former Presi- 
dent in really extreme need. Leaving 
the White House without an occupation 
he experienced a sequence of financial 
misadventures which left him penniless. 
While suffering from cancer of the 
throat he started writing his memoirs, 
which after great hardship he succeeded 
in finishing only a short time before he 
died. The sale of his memoirs netted 
his family $450,000. 

Widows of former Presidents have 
fared somewhat better. A few were given 
grants of the remaining years’ salary 
after the death or assassination of their 
husbands and others, beginning with 
Mary Todd Lincoln, were voted a $5,000- 
a-year pension by Congress. 

The disposition of former Presidents is 
a moral responsibility for the Nation. 
For example, Great Britain, in recogniz- 


ing such responsibility to its leaders, 
provides pensions for its Prime Ministers 
even as we do for our retired generals 
and admirals. We should certainly do 
as well for our former Presidents. 

Oh, we are not here as Democrats or 
Republicans. This is not a measure of 
that kind. Let a man vote against it 
if he desires, but let us keep personal- 
ities out of it. Let us not repeat the 
history of our country by not making 
some provision for Presidents who, after 
they have left office, have suffered seri- 
ous financial losses. 

I urge the adoption of the rule and 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 254, nays 126, not voting 49, 
as follows: 


on 


[Roll No. 146] 
YEAS—254 

A*ldonizio Dorn, N. Y. King 
Aibert Dorn, S. C Kirwan 
Alien, Calif, Doyle Kitchin 
Anfuso Durham Kluczynski 
Arends Dwyer Knutson 
Ashley Edmondson Lane 
Ashmore Engle Lankford 
Aspinail Everett LeCompte 
Auchincloss Evins Lennon 
Ayres Fallon Libonati 
Bailey Farbstein Loser 
Baldwin Fascell McCormack 
Barden Fenton McFall 
Baring Fisher McGovern 
Barrett Flood McIntosh 
Bass, N. H. Fogarty McMillan 
Bates Forand Macdonald 
Baumhart Fountain Machrowicz 
Bennett, Fla. Frazier Mack, Ill. 
Blatnik Fulton Madden 
Blitch Garmatz Magnuson 
Boland ary Mahon 
Bolling Gathings Mailliard 
Bonner Gavin Martin 
Boykin Glenn May 
Boyle Granahan Meader 
Breeding Gray Merrow 
Brooks, La Green, Oreg Metcalf 
Brooks, Tex. Green, Miller, Calif. 
Brown, Ga Gregory Miller, Md. 
Brown, Mo Griffin Mills 
Broyhill Griffiths Mitchell 
Burleson Hagen Montoya 
Byrd Hale Moore 
Byrne, Ill Haley Morano 
Byrne, Pa Halleck Morgan 
Canflield Harden Morrison 
Cannon Hardy Moss 
Carrigg Harris Multer 
Celler askell Murray 
Chamberlain Hays, Ohio Natcher 
Chelf ealey Nix 
Chenoweth Hébert Norrell 
Church Hemphill O'Brien, Ill 
Clark Heselton O'Brien, N. Y. 
Coad Holifield O'Hara, Ill, 
Coffin Holland O'Neill 
Collier Holmes Osmers 
Colmer Holtzman Ostertag 
Cooley Horan Passman 
Corbett Huddleston Patman 
Cunningham, Hull Patterson 

Iowa Hyde Pelly 
Curtis, Mass, Ikard Perkins 
Curtis, Mo. Jarman Pfost 
Dague Jennings Philbin 
Davis, Tenn. Johnson Pilcher 
Dawson, Ill. Jonas Porter 
Delaney Jones, Ala Price 
Dellay Judd Prouty 

nt n Quie 
Denton Kean Rabaut 
Diggs Kearney 
Dingell K Reece, Tenn, 
Dixon Kelly, N. Y, Rees, Kans, 
Dollinger Keogh Reuss 
Donohue Kilday Rhodes, Pa 
Dooley Kilgore Riehlman 
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Riley 

Rivers 
Roberts 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass, 
Rogers, Tex, 
Rooney 
Rutherford 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Saylor 

Scott, N. C. 
Scott, Pa. 
Selden 
Sheehan 
Sheppard 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Alexander 
Alger 
Allen, Ill, 
Andrews 
Avery 
Baker 
Beamer 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett, Mich. 
Bentley 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bosch 
Bow 


Byrnes, Wis. 
Cederberg 
Chiperfield 
Clevenger 
Cramer 
Cretella 
Cunningham, 
Nebr. 
Curtin 
Davis, Ga, 
Dawson, Utah 
Dennison 
Derounian 
Devereux 
Dowdy 
Fino 
Flynt 


Sisk 
Smith, Miss, 
Smith, Va. 


Sullivan 
Teague, Tex. 
Teller 

Tewes 
Thomas 
Thompson, La, 


Vorys 
Wainwright 
Walter 

Watts 
Westland 
Whitener 
Wier 
Wigglesworth 
Withrow 


Thompson, N. J.Wolverton 
Thomson, Wyo. Wright 


Thornberry 
Tollefson 
Udall 


NAYS—126 


Ford 
Forrester 
Frelinghuysen 


Harrison, Va. 
Harvey 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hill 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holt 
Hosmer 
James 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Kilburn 
Knox 
Krueger 
Lafore 
Laird 
Latham 
Lipscomb 
McCulloch 
McDonough 


Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N, Y. 
Minshall 
Mumma 
Neal 
Nicholson 
Nimtz 


Yates 
Zablockt 
Zelenko 


Norblad 
O'Hara, Minn. 


Scherer 
Schwengel 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Sikes 

Siler 
Simpson, Il. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Calif. 


Teague, Calif. 
Utt 

Van Pelt 

Van Zandt 
Vursell 

Weaver 
Wharton 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Williams, Miss, 
Williams, N. Y. 
Wilson, Calif. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Winstead 
Younger 


ANSWERED “PRESENT"—1 


Roosevelt 


NOT VOTING—49 


Andersen, 
H. Carl 

Anderson, 
Mont. 

Bass, Tenn. 


Buckley 
Burdick 


Harrison, Nebr. 


Hays, Ark, 
Hillings 
Jackson 
Jenkins 
Jones, Mo. 
Kearns 
Keating 
Landrum 
Lesinski 
McCarthy 
McIntire 
Marshall 
Michel 
Morris 
Moulder 
Poage 


Powell 
Preston 
Radwan 
Rodino 
Sadlak 

St. George 
Shelley 
Shuford 
Sieminski 
Smith, Kans. 
Talle 

Taylor 
Thompson, Tex, 
Trimble 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Kearns for, with Mr. Sadlak against. 
Mr. Keating for, with Mr. Jenkins against. 


Mr. McCarthy for, 


against. 


with Mr. Radwan 


Mr. Boggs for, with Mr. Burdick against. 
Mr. Shelley for, with Mr. Coudert against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Carnahan with Mr. Hillings. 

Mr. Friedel with Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Shelley with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. H, Carl Andersen, 
Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Preston with Mr. Michel. 
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Mr. Landrum with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 
Mr. Trimble with Mr. Harrison of Nebraska. 
Mr. Marshall with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Young with Mr. Talle. 


The result of the yote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 607) to provide retirement, 
clerical assistants, and free mailing 
privileges to former Presidents of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 607 with Mr. 
WALTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret exceedingly that so much political 
heat and bias have been generated in the 
discussion of this measure during the 
consideration of the rule. This bill 
should be considered on its merits apart 
from any personal or political consid- 
eration. The measure is not political 
and is in no way partisan. 

As has been stated in the debate on 
the rule on this bill, the distinguished 
Speaker of the House, the majority 
leader, Mr. McCormack, and the minor- 
ity leader, Mr. Martin, all came before 
our committee and spoke in favor of an 
annuity or retirement for the ex-Presi- 
dents of the United States. I hope that 
no Member will cast his vote on this bill 
upon the basis of whether he either likes 
or dislikes a former President. 

As I see it, this legislation is just a 
proper recognition to the ex-Presidents 
of our country for their services as Pres- 
ident. This legislation is not on a need 
basis. It is doing honor and justice 
and showing just and proper recognition 
to the recipient and holder of the high- 
est position and office in the world. 

This legislation was considered fully 
and fairly by our committee. There was 
some division, but the bill was reported 
out favorably. I hope that no Member 
today will further engage in any political 
bias or personal favoritism or dislike 
for any of the two great men who have 
served as Presidents and are now the 
only living ex-Presidents of our country. 

This committee of course did not con- 
sult our two ex-Presidents to see whether 
or not they wanted this annuity. We 
did not think it was proper to ask for- 
mer President Truman or former Presi- 
dent Hoover whether he favored this 
legislation or whether he needed this 
annuity of $25,000. We did not think 
it was fitting for us to do so. I can as- 
sure you as chairman of this committee 
that no one has contacted me represent- 
ing ex-President Truman or ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover in behalf of this legislation. 

I am sure the great majority of this 
body will vote overwhelmingly in favor 
of this legislation. Today the President 
of the United States is virtually the only 
officer of the Federal Government not 
covered by some sort of retirement pro- 
gram. 
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If ex-President Truman had continued 
in the Senate instead of becoming Presi- 
dent he would today be qualified for re- 
tirement under the Congressional Re- 
tirement Act. Our present Chief Ex- 
ecutive, President Eisenhower, as long as 
he was a general would be entitled to 
retirement on an annuity as a general 
of the Army. 

This legislation should appeal to the 
membership on these grounds: 

The Office of the President is the 
greatest Office in the world. 

Its duties are the most trying and 
exacting in the world. 

A former President is considered a 
dedicated statesman, available, if de- 
sired, for service to our country. 

Once a President, always a President. 

Such legislation, as the Senate report 
states, “is not only a matter of equity, 
it is a matter of good business for the 
American people.” 

The interest of the American people in 
the President does not cease when his 
term of office has ended. 

His responsibility does not end when 
his term of office has ended. 

The public demands—speeches, con- 
ferences, advice, correspondence, and 
otherwise—after his service of President 
is over, continue. 

A former President is not expected to 
engage in any business or occupation 
aie would demean the office he once 

eld. 

That one term as President of the 
United States, never mind two terms, is 
a lifetime of responsibility and strain, 
even in a more normal and peaceful world 
than we have today. 

The impact of history in the making 
under our form of government is the 
President’s sole responsibility as far as 
foreign affairs is concerned, and it must 
be a tremendous responsibility, some of 
the decisions a President of our country 
has to make, particularly’ in a period of 
world history such as that we are now 
undergoing. 

I do not know whether former Presi- 
dent Truman or former President Hoover 
will elect to choose this annuity. That 
is a decision for them personally to make. 
But, I do think they should be given the 
opportunity and they should have the 
right to have this annuity. If they feel 
that they should receive the annuity that 
is a matter that they themselves should 
determine and for them to choose to 
accept this annuity, if they so desire. 
I do hope that the Members will con- 
sider this legislation from the standpoint 
of what is good for this country and from 
the standpoint of what we owe to an 
ex-President of the greatest nation in 
the world. I do hope that they will not 
look at it from a selfish, a political, or 
a partisan basis. This legislation ought 
to pass. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, at 
the outset I should like to completely 
and unqualifiedly associate myself with 
the very splendid statement made by the 
distinguished majority leader and by the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee for whom I have the utmost respect. 
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This is not a partisan issue. ‘This is not 
an issue of personalities. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred and 
twelve Members are present; a quorum. 

The gentleman from Michigan is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I would like to add 
further that this is not only not a parti- 
san issue nor a matter of personalities, 
but this is not an issue affecting only two 
living ex-Presidents of the United States. 
This is permanent legislation and will 
affect and involve all subsequent former 
Presidents of the United States. I think 
we will do well and have a better per- 
spective of the issues involved if we bear 
that fact in mind. 

I think the best way I can sum up my 
opposition to this bill is to say that I 
am opposed to institutionalizing and sub- 
sidizing the nonexistent office of former 
President of the United States. As we 
are all by now surely aware, this is no 
mere proposal of a pension for former 
Presidents. 

At that point let me suggest that if 
we are disposed to address ourselves to 
the problem of a pension for former Pres- 
idents, it should be approached on the 
basis of other existing pension provisions 
for the executive and legislative person- 
nel, with specific recognition of such fac- 
tors as length of service, and, paren- 
thetically, one President of the United 
States served only a little longer than 2 
years. I think it should be approached 
on the matter of financial participation 
in the pension program by the prospec- 
tive beneficiary, as is the case with the 
Vice President of the United States. 
Finally, I think that the program ought 
to be integrated into any provisions and 
pension entitlements to which the former 
President would be entitled by reason of 
any other Federal service. 

Now having said that, let us address 
ourselves to the two points of the institu- 
tionalizing and subsidizing of a nonexist- 
ent office of former President. I observe 
that my distinguished chairman has re- 
peated the phrase earlier used by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader in his testi- 
mony before the committee when he said, 
“Once a President, always a President.” 
Now I contend that the record does not 
quite bear out that interpretation of the 
status of former Presidents. History 
does not bear it out with respect either 
to the attitude of former Presidents 
themselves or the attitude of their con- 
temporaries toward former Presidents. 
These attitudes have been as varied and 
divergent as the individuals who have 
retired from that exalted office. And 
because there has been no effort to for- 
malize or institutionalize the status of 
former Presidents, many of these great 
men have made invaluable contributions 
to their country after leaving the White 
House, according to their own peculiar 
interests, capacities, and opportunities. 

I am sure that the Members of this 
House from the great State of Virginia 
are familiar with the still available, 
published, priceless correspondence be- 
tween Presidents Adams and Jefferson, 
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and the contributions to the philosophy 
of government of the distinguished Vir- 
ginia trinity of Presidents—Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe. 

It was no institutionalized or subsi- 
dized ex-President, John Quincy Adams, 
who served 16 brilliant years as a Member 
of this House, the same Adams who met 
criticism on the occasion of his first 
nomination for that office with the com- 
ment: 

No person could be degraded by serving the 
people as a Representative in Congress, nor 
would an ex-President of the United States 
be degraded by serving as a selectman if 
elected by the people. 


Perhaps we are as confused today as to 
what is involved in maintaining the dig- 
nity of a former President as were those 
who criticized ex-President John Tyler 
for accepting the position of county road 
overseer in Virginia. Mr. Tyler’s answer 
was not that of a man who needed either 
a pension or an administrative assistant 
to maintain that dignity: 

Very well, if the office cannot reflect honor 
upon me, I will reflect honor on that office. 


With no unkindness toward one of our 
former Presidents, I must observe that 
neither a pension nor an office staff 
would have enhanced the dignity of 
ex-President Buchanan — laboriously 
writing memoirs seeking to justify pol- 
icies which, however sincere, had not 
averted the tragic War Between the 
States. 

As for subsequent public service, un- 
aided by either pension, office staff, or 
franking privilege, I point out that ex- 
President Washington became lieutenant 
general commanding our troops when 
war with France threatened; ex-Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams, as already 
noted, became a Member of Congress; 
Ex-President Johnson became a United 
States Senator; ex-President Cleveland 
was returned to the White House after a 
4-year absence, and ex-President Taft 
became an honored Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

And, on the other side of the picture, 
politics and public sentiment being what 
they were, I am sure that having had 
this institutionalizing process ex-Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt would not 
have had one whit more chance of 
achieving his life’s ambition of com- 
manding troops in World War I. 

Iam sure that the honor that has been 
achieved and the recognition that has 
been achieved by Herbert Hoover as ex- 
President was achieved on account of his 
innate dignity and would not have been 
enhanced by this institutionalizing proc- 
ess. 
And in that connection I wish the dis- 
tinguished majority leader were present 
to hear this: I pay honor to former Pres- 
ident Truman, because he recognized the 
dignity and the talents of Mr. Hoover 
and availed himself of them for the 
Nation’s benefit. 

In other words, it is not any lack of 
respect, but, on the contrary, my great 
respect for the Office of the President of 
the United States and those who have 
occupied. the exalted position which 
prompts my vigorous opposition to insti- 
tutionalizing this nonexistent office of 
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former President. I want to keep it a 
nonexistent office. And in that connec- 
tion I point out there is a dangerous and 
detrimental side to this thing when you 
recall that at one time in the days im- 
mediately following Fort Sumter, one 
former President of the United States, 
Franklin Pierce, proposed that his four 
colleagues in the category of ex-Presi- 
dents: Van Buren, Tyler, Fillmore, and 
Buchanan, join him in a meeting in 
Philadelphia to formulate and proffer 
unsolicited counsel to President Lincoln. 
Pierce was a sharp critic of Lincoln’s 
policies, Van Buren, a stanch supporter 
of Lincoln, squelched the scheme. 

What may we be creating, in the way 
of some future quasi-official interference 
by former Presidents in event we institu- 
tionalize the status of this now non- 
existent office? 

Those who have served in that office 
can and will continue to serve their Na- 
tion after they leave the Presidency in 
accordance with their own abilities and 
the will and temper of the sovereign 
people. I want to preserve the price- 
less tradition—as old and venerable as 
the philosophy expressed by Benjamin 
Franklin in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion—that, under the American system, 
those who have served for a time, by 
the voters’ mandate, as servants, will, 
at the end of their term, return to the 
rank of the rulers. 

I want to keep that tradition and I 
urge that you preserve the ancient land- 
marks with respect to that tradition. 
Under no condition do I want to see any- 
thing faintly suggesting an emergent 
House of Lords. 

And now let me say just a word or 
two about subsidizing this nonexistent 
office, and I say this with no criticism 
whatever. I am citing this quotation 
with no criticism whatever, but in a 
television interview with Mr. Truman 
on February 2 of this year Edward R. 
Murrow asked Mr. Truman if it was not 
true that there was a. proposal for a 
$25,000-a-year pension, on which Mr. 
Murrow observed there would have to 
be taxes paid; and Mr. Truman said: 

Yes, that is probably all right. Well, that 
is better than nothing, of course, but then 
that is a penurious way of taking care of 
the situation. 


Mr. Truman went on and made this 
interesting observation: 

The thing that is—that is needed worse 
than anything else is enough help to carry 
on the—what’s left of the Office of the Presi- 
dent after he gets out. 


I am not being critical of Mr. Truman 
for that position. I would say that that 
is one philosophy of an ex-President. I 
offer by way of contrast the philosophy 
expressed by former President Coolidge 
apropos of someone who wanted to in- 
voke his influence, that this individual 
apparently did not realize that the power 
had been turned off. I like to keep that 
conception of a former President—that 
there is not something left of the Presi- 
dency but that under the American tra- 
dition the power has been turned off. 

What concerns me here is the fact 
that historically—and please bear in 
mind I am not talking about living for- 
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mer Presidents, I am talking about all 
of the former Presidents in the 161 years 
since we acquired a former President— 
former Presidents have not always 
fallen into the category of true political 
retirees in any sense of the word. Many 
have remained not only highly contro- 
versial figures but active participants in 
the political arena and even active can- 
didates for the office they once held. 

Van Buren, as a former President, was 
a subsequent nominee of a political 
party for the White House. Grant in 
1880, 4 years out of the White House, if 
my Memory serves me right, was placed 
in nomination in the Republican Con- 
vention for a third term. Cleveland, as 
I have already observed, was a success- 
ful nominee for the Presidency after 4 
years out of office. Theodore Roosevelt 
ran in 1912 after a 4-year retirement. 
Presumably such situations will be du- 
plicated in the future. Admittedly, they 
will not be applicable to the present for- 
mer Presidents. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. DOOLEY. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on the speech he is mak- 
ing regarding ex-Presidents. Let me ask 
him, is it not a fact that four of our 
Presidents experienced the humiliating 
experience of bankruptcy—Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, and Grant? 

Mr, JOHANSEN. There is no ques- 
tion about that whatever. May I point 
out to the gentleman, however, that the 
facts of the matter are that since Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, the smallest 
estate left by any former President was 
a quarter of a million dollars. The 
facts are that the present salary of the 
President of the United States, with his 
expense allowance, is vastly greater even 
by inflated values than was that of ear- 
lier Presidents.: The further fact is that 
there is no Member of this House, I am 
certain, who would permit the situation 
to develop which developed in the cases 
of those four individuals. 

Mr. DOOLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. What are we pro- 
viding, I should like to ask, in the way 
of taxpayer subsidized staffs, mailing 
privileges and office facilities, in view of 
this record of political activity on the 


` part of other former Presidents, in sup- 


port of such future political aspirations, 
aspirations completely proper in and of 
themselves but hardly something to be 
buttressed by these tax-financed per- 
quisites as former President? And even 
where there is no direct, personal cam- 
paign for restoration to the glory for- 
merly enjoyed, what about the personal 
or partisan political activities of a person 
enjoying the prestige of the former 
Presidency? 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to say 
something, but before I say it I want to 
observe that I pay tribute to the vigor 
and forthrightness, under whatever 
language you want to phrase it, with 
which former President Truman has al- 
ways found himself capable of express- 
ing his views and sentiments. I respect 
him and honor him for it. What I am 
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asking now, please hear it out because it 
is not singling Mr. Truman out for crit- 
icism, is this. Are the taxpayers now 
to subsidize the “Give ’em hell” political 
activities of any former White House 
occupant in the future, even one of Re- 
publican persuasion if, perchance, that 
party should some day produce an ex- 
President of that temperament and 
colorful language? 

Surely the experience of the 161 years 
which have elapsed since this Nation 
acquired its first former President, 
should teach us, even in these days of 
freewheeling extravagance and bureau- 
cratic mushrooming, to exercise better 
judgment and discretion than is here 
proposed. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hundred 
and one Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to first compliment 
the distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. JOHANSEN] upon the informa- 
tive statement which he has just made 
this body. I join him and join our dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Murray], in saying that this legislation 
should be considered on its merits, with- 
out regard to any political partisanship. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
legislation principally because it has not 
been properly worked out. At a time 
here when our national debt exceeds 
$275 billion, at a time when we are 
already on notice that the President of 
the United States is going to request this 
Congress before the end of this session 
to increase our national debt limit on a 
temporary basis by $3 billion and on a 
permanent basis by $10 billion, this is 
no time to bring to the Congress legis- 
lation to spend taxpayers’ money which 
has not been carefully and thoroughly 
considered in committee. 

Now, there are many undetermined 
matters in this legislation. I hope that 
if you have not read the committee re- 
port you will take the trouble now to 
get a copy of it and read it. It is short; 
it is a four-page committee report. Now, 
you would think that in reading a com- 
mittee report on a bill which involves as 
much on an annual basis as this bill will 
involve it would cover all of the matters 
of comparative importance that are in- 
volved in the legislation. You would 
think that you could turn to this com- 
mittee report and find, for instance, what 
the status of the employees under the 
former President would be, whether they 
would be under the Hatch Act, whether 
they would be able to carry on political 
activity or not, what their status would 
be with reference to retirement benefits 
for themselves when they have served a 
certain length of time. None of that is 
provided for in this bill. You cannot 
find any information on it by reading 
the committee report. 

The fact that it has been announced 
here during the progress of the debate 
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on the rule that there would be an 
amendment offered to cut down the 
amount which this bill carries for sal- 
aries of employees in this office demon- 
strates more strongly than anything I 
could say to you now that this bill was 
not properly considered in the commit- 
tee, either in the subcommittee or in the 
full committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Who proposes to offer 
that amendment? Does the gentleman 
know? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I heard the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BOLLING], 
who presented the resolution for the 
Rules Committee, say that an amend- 
ment would be offered to provide that 
the maximum amount which could be 
paid to employees of this office would be 
$60,000 per year gross. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. 
gentleman. 

Mr. MURRAY. I also announced that 
I would offer the amendment, and I 
shall do so at the proper time. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Idid not hear 
that statement made by the gentleman. 
I listened to the debate participated in 
by the distinguished gentleman, but I 
did not hear him mention that he in- 
tended to offer the amendment. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to ask the chairman of our 
committee whether or not that amend- 
ment was offered in the committee, or 
whether the committee had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the contents of the pro- 
posed amendment at any time? 

Mr. MURRAY. No; but the gentle- 
man had ample opportunity, as every 
member of the committee did at differ- 
ent times. This bill has been pending 
before our committee for the last 3 
years. Never has anyone offered any 
amendment to the bill. 

Mr. CRETELLA. That is true, but I 
ask the gentleman now whether, while 
we were in committee, and prior to the 
time the vote was taken on this bill, any 
opportunity was given to any member 
to offer any kind of amendment, with 
debate being shut off? 

Mr. MURRAY. Certainly, there was. 
We took over 25 minutes to discuss the 
bill and no one offered an amendment. 


I am glad to 


I yield to the 


Mr. CRETELLA. Apparently, the 
gentleman and I do not agree. 
Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 


man, in line with the colloquy which has 
just occurred, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. CEDERBERG] read from the 
minutes of the committee, and those 
Members who were here I am sure heard 
Mr. CEDERBERG as he read from those 
minutes. Two members of the commit- 
tee asked the chairman of the commit- 
tee whether or not the adoption of the 
previous question would permit any 
amendments to be offered or would cut 
off amendments from being offered, and 
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the chairman answered, yes, it would cut 
off amendments. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MURRAY. There was 25 minutes 
of discussion before the motion on the 
previous question was ordered, and no 
Member offered any amendment. But 
he was given every opportunity to do so 
during those 25 minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, of course I have great admiration 
for the chairman of our committee. I 
have no disposition and no intention to 
get into any argument with him about 
his construction of what happened, and 
I have no intention of getting heated 
up and emotional about this bill. I am 
discussing it from the standpoint of 
merit and the opportunity to perfect it, 

Mr. Chairman, I say with respect to 
what the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee just said, that a member of 
a committee has the right to rely on 
the ruling made by the chairman of that 
committee. And I do not think anyone 
will dispute that statement. And twice, 
as the minutes of the committee show, 
members asked about the opportunity 
to amend the bill and the chairman said 
there would be no opportunity if the 
previous question was ordered. The 
previous question was ordered then, and 
cut off the opportunity to offer any 
amendments. There can be no dispute 
about that and there is no dispute about 
it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
knows how highly I respect him. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. That is a 
mutual feeling. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I must, on the rec- 
ord, take exception to the statement the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CEDER- 
BERG] made. We have the record right 
here. He read part of the record. He 
did not read it all. As mover of the 
previous question, I shall not take the 
gentleman’s time now, but when I have 
time on the floor I shall give the full 
record as it occurred and show what 
actually happened. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Certainly the 
gentleman has the right to do that, but 
I do not think the gentleman denies 
that what the gentleman from Michigan 
read from the minutes is a correct state- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would just have 
to say that there was an opportunity for 
30 minutes additional debate. The mo- 
tion was made by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WarnwricutT] I believe, 
and the objection was made by the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. CReTEL- 
LA]. I withdrew my motion for the 
previous question in order that that mo- 
tion might be made. The gentleman 
from Connecticut, who is complaining 
about the right to offer an amendment, 
was the gentleman who objected to an 
extension of 30 minutes, The record 
shows that. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. CRETELLA,. The gentleman from 
California long before the adjournment 
of the meeting made the motion for the 
previous question. As a result of that, 
some of those on the subcommittee who 
had supported the bill voted against it 
because debate was being cut off and 
amendments were being refused. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, certainly I do not think any person 
familiar with the legislative procedure 
would feel that under those circum- 
stances this bill had proper considera- 
tion or the proper time was allowed to 
perfect the bill. As I said, the fact that 
here on the floor today there are going 
to be offered amendments which it has 
become obvious are needed for this bill 
shows it was not properly considered and 
that there was no proper opportunity to 
perfect it either in the subcommittee or 
in the full committee. 

During the 12 years I have been a 
Member of this body I have found that it 
is bad to try to write legislation on the 
floor of the House. The place to perfect 
legislation is in the subcommittee, when 
it is referred to a subcommittee, or in 
the full committee when it is not re- 
ferred to a subcommittee. 

The gentleman from Louisiana who 
sponsored this bill and who was chair- 
man of the subcommittee said that it 
had had ample deliberation and that no- 
body asked for an opportunity to present 
witnesses. Let me ask you this: Would 
you consider that you had ample oppor- 
tunity to offer witnesses to come before a 
subcommittee when the longest notice 
that was ever given by the chairman of 
that committee of any meeting was a 
half a day’s notice? 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, wiil 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. MORRISON. I think if the gen- 
tleman will check with the counse! of the 
committee he will find there was no wit- 
ness at any time that asked to appear 
before either the full committee or the 
subcommittee who did not get the oppor- 
tunity. Not only did they know a sub- 
committee was appointed but it ran 
throughout the press of the United States 
that a subcommittee had been appointed. 
Anybody that had wanted to appear as a 
witness either individually or as repre- 
senting an organization had that oppor- 
tunity, but not one person individually or 
one person representing any organiza- 
tion asked counsel for the committee, as 
is the usual procedure, to testify on this 
legislation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I wanted to 
have some witnesses there and I wanted 
to have some information which had 
never been brought before either the 
subcommittee or the full committee. 

Mr. MORRISON. I put off the sub- 
committee meeting just on the gentle- 
man’s account, because he was not here. 
On another committee I had asked that 
the committee meeting be put off, but 
the meeting was not put off. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. No; the gen- 
tleman did not put the committee meet- 
ing off, he did not call off one hearing 
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because I was not there. He first called 
a meeting, one afternoon about 4:30, 
for 10 o’clock the following morning, 
when I, as chairman of another sub- 
committee whose meeting had been set 
for more than a week, had already sub- 
penaed witnesses to attend the meeting 
of that subcommittee. The gentleman 
eliminated it for that reason. 

Mr. MORRISON. When I got word 
of the fact that the gentleman was busy 
on another committee I called off the 
meeting of the subcommittee. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. That was one 
time. 

Mr. MORRISON. Iknow, but the ses- 
sion is drawing to a close. How many 
times does the gentleman want to have 
a committee meeting called to suit his 
convenience? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I want an 
opportunity in any legislation that I am 
going to vote on to spend the taxpayers’ 
money—I want to have ample oppor- 
tunity to study a bill and to perfect it. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. FORRESTER. As I understand 
the gentleman, the gentleman is against 
this legislation; is that correct? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I certainly 


am. 

Mr. FORRESTER. And I am too. I 
want to say to the gentleman in all 
frankness that instead of this legislation 
dignifying the Presidency, I think it 
would have a tendency to lower the 
dignity of that office. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, does 
the gentleman have time to yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. LI yield briefly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I understood not- 
withstanding what the Recorp may show 
tomorrow that the majority leader here 
today said that the moving of the pre- 
vious question did not cut off the oppor- 
tunity to offer other amendments. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. That is what 
he said. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is not the rule. 

Mr, DAVIS of Georgia. It was not the 
ruling that the chairman of the com- 
mittee made, either. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, there it is. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Will the gen- 
tleman cite the rule? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is rule 17, section 
IV, and it does cut off all opportunity 
to offer other amendments. I do not 
know what he was thinking about. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Certainly, the 
chairman of the committee ruled that 
when the question was asked of him. 

Now, to get back to the meeting of 
the subcommittee called by the chair- 
man, the gentleman from Louisiana. 
That meeting was called one afternoon 
at 4:30 p. m. for 10 o'clock the next 
morning. Certainly, there was not op- 
portunity to prepare for witnesses, 
Those were the two times that the sub- 
committee was called to a meeting, and 
with a half day’s notice each time. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Does the gen- 
tleman dispute that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. 

I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. No; I cannot 
yield further unless I can get some more 
time. 

Mr. MORRISON. I will give you i 
minute of my time. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman 
from Georgia is recognized for 7 minutes. 

Mr. MORRISON. Just so that the 
record may show it, at no time did the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
ever ask me as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee to hear any witnesses that he 
might have wanted to be heard, and he 
had ample opportunity day in and day 
out to confer both with me as chairman 
and also with counsel for the committee, 
if he had had witnesses that he wanted 
to be heard. And, if he had asked us and 
told us that he had witnesses that he 
wanted to be heard, if he had any, I am 
sure he would have been heard and his 
witnesses would have been heard. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The gentle- 
man called the subcommittee on two oc- 
casions—each time with a half day’s 
notice. I say with all respect to the gen- 
tleman that that does not afford time to 
prepare to bring witnesses to a hearing. 

Mr. Chairman, in reference to this 
amendment that is going to be offered 
to make the maximum amount to be paid 
to these employees $60,000, in the first 
place there was no intention manifested 
or announced to offer any amendment 
to this bill until some of us who opposed 
it appeared yesterday before the Com- 
mittee on Rules and pointed out some of 
the absurd provisions in this bill. I 
pointed it out there, and I had with me 
to support my statement, the tabulation 
of clerk hire salary prepared by the dis- 
bursing offcer, which shows that with 
$49,000 base salary that could run up to 
a gross employees’ pay of $134,456 per 
year for the employees of this office of 
former Presidents. That is so ridiculous 
and so absurd that they turn up here to- 
day and say, “Yes, well, we concede that 
is too much, and we will offer an amend- 
ment to cut it down to $60,000 maxi- 
mum.” Well, I represent a district, Mr. 
Chairman, which has close to a million 
people in it. If the maximum is set at 
$60,000, the best that I can figure out of 
it is that that will be a base of approxi- 
mately $32,000 for clerk hire. 

That is nearly twice as much as is al- 
lowed me now to run an active office rep- 
resenting that many people. It is bad 
business to write legislation on the floor. 
This legislation has not been properly 
considered. It ought to go back to the 
committee. Hearings should be held on 
it, and a bill should be brought out which 
would provide for some of the needed 
amendments, one of them being, as I 
pointed out to begin with, something 
should be said as to what the status of 
these clerks will be; whether they will be 
under the Hatch Act; whether they can 
engage in political activities; what will 
be their status as to whether they will be 
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entitled to retirement under- the retire- 
ment laws of the United States, and 
whether or not their widows and their 
survivors will be entitled to participate 
in the retirement fund. This is quickly 
hatched up legislation. If it is passed, 
it will have many imperfectons. It will 
be irresponsible legislation; and, finally, 
no one has asked for it. There is no de- 
mand for it. Ata time when our budget 
for the coming year will be between $75 
billion and $80 billion, we should have 
more consideration for the taxpayers 
than to put burdens like this on them, for 
which there is no demand and for 
which no one has asked. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. GUBSER. During the discussion 
between the gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. Morrison] and the gentleman from 
Georgia, it seemed to me that the point 
was made that because of the approach 
of the close of the session it was not pos- 
sible to give more complete hearings to 
this legislation. 

May I ask the gentleman from Georgia 
when this bill was introduced first and 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I will say to 
the gentleman from California that a 
bill similar to this was introduced and 
passed in the Senate in the 84th Con- 
gress, and sent to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. At that time 
the subcommittee to which it was re- 
ferred was opposed to it and was about 
to report it unfavorably. The gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] 
asked the subcommittee not to do that, 
but simply not to take action on it. The 
bill was not passed in the House in the 
84th Congress. It was introduced early 
in the 85th Congress, in February 1957, 
passed the Senate and has been in the 
House committee ever since, with no ef- 
fort made to hold hearings on it, to have 
witnesses appear, and no effort made to 
perfect the bill. 

Mr. GUBSER. Is it not true that, if 
legislation similar to this was before the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service in March 1957, hearings 
could have been held last year or cer- 
tainly early this year? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I will say to 
the gentleman from California that 
something which passed for a hearing 
was held on that date, March 14, 1957, 
and the witnesses who appeared could 
not give information about even the most 
rudimentary features of this bill. For 
instance, we had a representative there 
from the Bureau of the Budget who was 
asked what the cost of the bill would be. 
He said he did not know. He was asked 
what the cost of the clerk hire would be, 
and he said he did not know. He was 
asked what the cost of the franking privi- 
lege would be, and he said he did not 
know. He was asked what the cost of 
office furniture and equipment would be, 
and he said he did not know, but he said 
he would furnish a statement for the 
record later, which he did. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 
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Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
the proposal to grant a lifetime pension 
to our former Presidents, to provide 
them with franking privileges, and to 
furnish them a staff of clerks and assist- 
ants, and to pension their widows, is ut- 
terly amazing to me. I can see no 
benefits which would accrue to the tax- 
payers of America from the passage of 
this legislation. I can see many sound 
and impelling reasons why this type of 
legislation should not be saddled upon 
the people of this country. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not intend to have any part whatso- 
ever in imposing upon the taxpayers of 
this country the burden of underwriting 
the support and maintenance of a person 
for the balance of this life simply be- 
cause the voters of this country honored 
him upon one or two occasions with the 
highest office within the gift of the people. 
I simply cannot believe that any ex- 
President of the United States should 
have such an exalted opinion of himself 
as to think that this type of legislation is 
justified. 

I have been advised that ex-President 
Hoover is a rich man, and that when he 
assumed the Presidency of the United 
States, that he refused to accept the sal- 
ary fixed by law for that office, and re- 
mitted it to the United States Treasury. 
Also, he wants no pension or special priv- 
ileges. 

So far as I know, President Truman 
has never endorsed this legislation. So 
far as I know, President Truman has not 
become an object of charity in any way. 
President Truman received all the emolu- 
ments of that office, and they are his to 
do with as he pleases; but I cannot be- 
lieve that President Truman could possi- 
bly feel that our Government owes him 
more material rewards. 

It is further my opinion that when any 
public official leaves public office, he 
should leave the discharge of the duties 
of that office to the present occupant. 
It is my considered belief that even an 
ex-President of the United States is not 
entitled to any more favors than are the 
commonest people of this land. 

Why in this world an ex-President 
will need a staff and clerical assistants 
simply because he was at one time Pres- 
ident, I cannot answer. On the other 
hand, it would seem to me that if an 
ex-President wanted to meddle in poli- 
tics, or, in a kinder vein, continue in pol- 
itics, he would prefer to do it at his own 
expense and not through a subsidy of 
the people of this country who, in the 
very nature of things, many of whom 
would not be sympathetic to his views, 
which he would be allowed to impose 
upon the people through the subsidy. 
Certainly he should be willing to make 
his own living and earn his own way. 

I can well understand how an ex- 
President would need a staff and clerical 
assistants if he believes that it is his 
duty to the people to speak up on all 
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legislation, to oppose everyone with 
whom he disagrees, and to carry on poli- 
tics generally. On the other hand, if 
that ex-President could accept the fact 
that he is an “ex,” that he has had his 
day, that the world can moye on with- 
out him just as it did before he was 
even born, and since the people had had 
the benefit of his services, in a short 
while he would not need that staff, and 
his mail would not be so burdensome that 
he could not place a 4-cent stamp upon 
a letter. 

The franking privilege to be granted 
cannot be justified. I cannot conceive 
of any business that an ex-President 
might be conducting for the public in an 
official capacity that would warrant the 
use of the mails free of cost. So far as 
I am concerned, I do not expect to give 
it to him, either. 

Soon we will have another living ex- 
President, President Eisenhower. The 
President may not be a rich man ac- 
cording to the views of some people, but 
with the rank and file of the people of 
this country, he is rich. I do not believe 
that President Eisenhower is disturbed 
at all over his ability to earn his own 
living, pay his own way, and support 
his family, after he leaves the White 
House, and of course he will leave the 
White House because there is a consti- 
tutional inhibition against a President 
holding more than two terms, and it is 
an inhibition that I heartily believe in. 

I am hard put to figure out how this 
legislation was proposed, and why. Iam 
convinced it is not right, and I hope 
this House will defeat that legislation. 
I cannot help but believe that legisla- 
tion of this kind is embarrassing to ev- 
ery man who has held the office of Pres- 
ident of the United States. Instead of 
increasing the dignity of the living ex- 
Presidents, I believe it cheapens it. I 
know, and many others know, that some- 
times now our Presidents are chosen not 
because of outstanding ability, but be- 
cause of geography. But I am not will- 
ing to say that any of our Presidents 
are incapable of earning their own 
living. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. CRETELLA]. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, in 
the discussion of this bill which was 
started by our distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Murray], his first and opening state- 
ment was: 

This bill should be devoid of political 
heat or personal feeling. 


To that I subscribe, but it would ap- 
pear to me that political heat has been 
injected into this bill from its very in- 
ception. Statements have been made 
here as to the chronology of events 
leading to the presentation of this 
bill before the committee. The orig- 
inal bill in the House was introduced in 
February of 1957, and there appeared 
before the committee in March 1957, 
within 30 days thereafter, our distin- 
guished majority leader alone testifying 
for this bill. Thereafter there was 
nothing further said or done about it 
until a year later when information 
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came to me as a member of the commit- 
tee at 10 o’clock at night from another 
member of the committee advising me 
that there was going to be some kind 
of hearing on this bill. On the follow- 
ing day there appeared before the com- 
mittee the majority leader, the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House, and the 
minority leader. Nowhere is there a 
record of the testimony given to this 
committee by these gentlemen in March 
of 1958. There is no Member who can 
put his finger on it, nor can I as a 
member of the committee tell you ex- 
actly what that record would indicate; 
but, at any rate, that hearing was held. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Here is a copy of 
the hearings. 

Mr. CRETELLA. That is March 
1957. The one I am talking about was 
on date of March 1958. That is the 
one I am referring to, the time when 
the Speaker of the House, the distin- 
guished majority leader and the minor- 
ity leader appeared. 

The only witness appearing at the 
time of the hearings which the gentle- 
man just handed to me, a copy of which 
I have myself, was the distinguished ma- 
jority leader himself. The gentleman 
appeared alone. There was a hearing 
in March of this year, and there is no 
record of that hearing at all. 

It has been said by the chairman of 
the subcommittee that this legislation 
has had a rather hectic career. How 
right he is. I was on the subcommittee 
in the 84th Congress. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Davis], was also a 
member. I am sure he will agree with 
what I say, that we were going to get 
out an adverse report, but at the request 
of the subcommittee chairman Mr. 
Morrison, we refrained from doing that. 
Then, lo and behold the bill found 
itself back in the full committee again. 
The subcommittee was then sidetracked, 
and then by some form of hocus-pocus 
it got back before a subcommittee again. 
That is the history of this particular 
legislation. 

Yet it is said that everybody has had 
an opportunity to be heard on this bill. 
Our distinguished chairman declined to 
yield to me for a question when I asked 
him to yield while he was standing in 
the well of this House. 

That is the road traveled by this bill 
since February of 1957, and that is com- 
parable to the treatment received, when 
the bill was under consideration. 

The chairman of the subcommittee to 
which it was again referred, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] has 
said here that every opportunity possible 
had been offered to those who wanted to 
appear at the hearings, and in answer to 
the direct question which I propounded 
to him he said: “Yes, a notice appeared 
in the New York Times.” Of all places 
for a notice to appear for a Congressional 
committee meeting or subcommittee is 
a New York newspaper, but not the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

At no place at any time was anybody 
given any opportunity to be heard. If 
there ever was any legislation that has 
received the hush-hush treatment and 
railroadings, this bill is it. 
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Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CRETELLA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. MORRISON. The gentleman 
speaks about railroading in the commit- 
tee. I believe if my memory serves me 
right the chairman of the committee said 
that this bill had been before the com- 
mittee and subcommittee for more than 
a year and a half. In view of that fact 
it is impossible for anyone to be correct 
in stating that the bill was railroaded. 

Mr. CRETELLA. The gentleman will 
agree with me, I am sure, that when we 
held hearings in the 84th Congress before 
the subcommittee of which the gentle- 
man from Louisiana was the chairman, 
that it was agreed that there was going 
to be an adverse report on the bill, and 
the gentleman asked that we defer such 
action. Does the gentleman agree to 
that? 

Mr. MORRISON. No; I do not agree 
to it, because the gentleman had an op- 
portunity to file minority views the same 
as the majority had the right to file its 
report. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRETELLA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman in saying there was clear oppor- 
tunity to file a minority report is talking 
about the hearings of the subcommittee 
in the 84th Congress or about the action 
of the full committee in the 85th Con- 
gress when there was an agreement that 
we had until Saturday night to file our 
views, which agreement was not kept? 

Mr. CRETELLA. As far as the com- 
mittee report of the 84th Congress is 
concerned, out of deference to the chair- 
man no committee report was filed. 
With reference to the majority and mi- 
nority reports, it was agreed in com- 
mittee that the minority would have an 
opportunity to file a report by midnight 
together with the majority report. I 
asked the clerk of our committee: Is it 
not so that the majority report is al- 
ready prepared now and all ready to be 
filed, even before the hearings had been 
completed? And his answer was in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I want to say to the 
gentleman he is eminently correct. 

Mr. CRETELLA. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
there has been a great deal of talk today 
about lack of opportunity and criticism 
of the chairman of our committee in his 
handling of the hearings. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Murray] and 
I started on the Committee on Post 
Offices some 16 years ago. I sat next to 
him at that time and will be next to him 
now if I stay on that committee. I have 
recently been assigned to the commit- 
tee—about 3 years ago—and I can say 
that while I have differed with the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee on substantive 
legislation, I have never criticized him 
from the standpoint of parliamentary 
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procedure or fairness, and I do not do so 
now. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Is the gentle- 
man taking anything that I said to mean 
that? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No,Iamnot. Ire- 
spect the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Davis] very highly. I grant him the 
right to his convictions on this legislation 
as I know he grants me the same priv- 
ilege. 

There was some confusion on the par- 
liamentary procedure. The chairman 
rightly ruled that a motion on the 
previous question did not leave the com- 
mittee with opportunity for debate. 

Here is the way it happened in the 
committee: I made a query of the chair- 
man and asked him if he would yield to 
me to move the previous question. I did 
not offer the previous question. ‘The 
chairman said to me, “Would you with- 
hold your motion to permit further de- 
bate?” And I agreed to do that. 

Then the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CoRBETT] said that if the vote 
on the previous question was put, he 
would have to vote against it. I with- 
drew my motion and propounded a 
unanimous consent request that the vote 
on the bill be at 11 o’clock. It was then 
about 10:25 or 10:30. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WAINWRIGHT] offered a substitute mo- 
tion or an amendment to my motion— 
whichever way you wish to put it—that 
the vote be taken at 11:20, to which I 
agreed. This extended the time another 
30 minutes. At this point the record 
shows that the gentleman from Connect- 
icut (Mr. CRETELLA] objected. When 
the objection to an extension of time oc- 
curred and there had been debate for 
some 30 minutes at that time and no mo- 
tion offered, then I moved the previous 
question. Debate was closed and the 
vote was taken. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. CRETELLA. The gentleman now 
says we debated this particular question 
for about 30 minutes, is that correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The committee took 
it up at 10:10. I do not have the exact 
time, but I would say—the staff assures 
me I am right—that some 20 minutes 
of discussion had preceded my query as 
to whether the chairman would yield. 

Mr. CRETELLA. On this very impor- 
tant bill debate was limited to not more 
than an hour. The gentleman will 
agree to that? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes. I will agree 
about the hour; that the proposal of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WAIN- 
WRIGHT] was that we vote at 11:20. That 
was at 10:10. 

Mr. CRETELLA. This was the only 
day that we were meeting on this par- 
ticular legislation; is that right? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It was for the pur- 
pose of reporting out the bill. 
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Mr. CRETELLA. Is it not true that 
on the postal-pay bill and other bills 
before that committee the committee sat 
for weeks and weeks and weeks before 
bringing out a final bill, with an oppor- 
tunity to offer all kinds of amendments 
possible? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is true. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Before reporting it 
to the floor of the House? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It is true that we 
voted several bills that morning without 
taking the time for extended debate. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
myself to the merits of the legislation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Might I call to 
the attention of the committee that on 
July 7, 1953 this House passed without 
a rollcall vote a bill giving one-half of 
the salary as a pension to the Comp- 
troller General, to wit, $8,750 if he be- 
came disabled, and if he served for 10 
years or more with disability or reached 
the age of 70, the fully salary, in other 
words, $17,500? I urged that bill, and 
I spoke for the bill. But, there is plenty 
of precedent and here is a bill relating 
to a former President of the United 
States. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think the gentle- 
man is correct, and I am going to call 
the attention of the House at this time 
to this fact. Every Justice of the Su- 
preme Court retires at full salary of 
$35,000, and he can retire at any time 
he wants to retire. There are 6 officers 
at the present time in the 5-star position 
who have retired and are receiving $20,- 
503.40 a year, which is about $1,711.95 
per month. Now, these are generals who 
have served in our Army in an honorary 
capacity. They are also assigned quar- 
ters in any Federal buildings that they 
choose, which we provide in this bill. 
They are allowed an officer’s aide, which 
may be from a captain to a colonel, at 
anywhere from $7,900 to $13,140. They 
are allowed a chauffeur and a secretary. 
These are 5-star generals. There are 
3- and 4-star generals, 232 of them, who 
are eligible for retirement at full pay 
for the rest of their lives. And, I call 
attention that neither of these classi- 
fications make any contribution to the 
pension which they draw as we in Con- 
gress contribute to our own retirement 
fund. 

Now, what happens to a President of 
the United States after he has served 
in that office? He still has the honor 
and the respect of a great many people 
in this Nation. I have only had occa- 
sion personally to know ex-President 
Hoover and ex-President Truman. I 
happen to know former President 
Hoover much better than former Presi- 
dent Truman. I was honored, along 
with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown}, by being appointed by the now 
minority leader, the then Speaker of the 
House, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Martin], to serve on the sec- 
ond Hoover Commission, and for almost 
2 years we spent practically every Sat- 
urday, in addition to evenings, working 
on the second Hoover Commission. So, 
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I had a chance to work at the same 
table with former President Hoover. I 
can say this—and I am proud to be able 
to say it—that I never served with a 
man who tried to do a job, who put in 
the hours and the hard work on that 
commission, that he did. There was no 
member of that commission that put in 
the number of hours, including myself, 
that former President Hoover put in. 
He was entitled to $50 a day as a mem- 
ber of that commission. The Congres- 
sional members, of course, were not en- 
titled to that. But, I doubt very much 
whether he took 1 penny of that. I 
think he did the work because he was 
offering a service to the people of the 
Nation, and I honor him for it. And, he 
is not of my political party, as you well 
know. 

So, I say that there are people on the 
floor of this House who have sincere 
convictions that this is wrong, like my 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross], and my friend, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Davis}. And, I honor 
their position. But, I am not going to 
get down on the floor or in the gutter 
and wallow in partisan politics with 
those who hate President Truman, with 
those who hate President Eisenhower, 
or those who hate President Hoover. 
This is not a matter of emotion, of per- 
sonal feeling, of bitterness against an 
individual. We are talking about the 
prestige of the greatest office of any re- 
public in the world, the office of the 
Presidency of the United States. We 
are not talking about a man. We are 
talking about the obligations and the 
respect and the duties that go with that 
office after the man leaves his office. 

I am reliably informed that the mail 
of former President Truman runs to from 
100 to 400 letters a day. He has to either 
answer those letters or ignore them. I 
am not making a plea for him in this 
instance, but this is part of the burden. 
He receives 300 to 400 invitations a month 
to speak. This is part of the burden 
that goes with a man who has occupied 
the office of President of the United 
States. Undoubtedly the same is true of 
former President Hoover. He un- 
doubtedly has the same kind of obliga- 
tions. When our present President, Mr. 
Eisenhower, leaves that office, do you 
think his mail will stop? Do you think 
the respect and the affection of the peo- 
ple who have twice given him that high 
office in the Nation will cease? It will 
not. He will continue to get letters and 
invitations and have public duties. I 
do not know what his financial position 
is. I do not know what Mr. Truman’s 
financial position is. This is not a mat- 
ter of charity, it is not a matter of need. 
This is not a matter of asking that a 
former President of the United States 
come in and on his knees says, “I need 
charity.” This is something that we, the 
greatest Republic in the world, can do to 
show that we have respect for the office 
of President and that we recognize the 
duties and the responsibilities that he 
has to carry on after he leaves that office, 
whether he be a Republican or a Demo- 
crat, whether he be a man whom I re- 
spect or you respect or whom T like or 
you like, or not. That has nothing to do 
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with it. Do we want to put this on the 
basis of charity and need? Do we want 
him to come in on his knees? 

Some of our former Presidents have 
been in that position. Their names were 
mentioned here today—Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Monroe, some who had to go into the 
bankruptcy courts or had to sell their 
precious possessions. Andrew Jackson 
had to sell his sword, that he used in the 
preservation of the Union, and his 
medals, in the latter days of his life. 

I do not know whether any such thing 
will occur in the future. But I say this, 
that we are big enough, we are respon- 
sible enough in this day when we are fur- 
nishing millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to assist the dignity of 
democracy abroad, to do this. Can we 
be so mean and so little in our soul that 
we say that we cannot afford $25,000 a 
year, out of which income tax has to be 
paid? Can we afford to deny to a Presi- 
dent of the United States assistants to 
handle his mail, when we give generals 
who serve only for 20 years a salary of 
$20,000 a year, a chauffeur, a secretary, 
and a colonel for his aide, or he may 
even have 3 colonels, if he wants to, at 
$13,000 apiece? 

I cannot believe that the Members of 
this House are going to quibble over a few 
thousand dollars to give to a man who 
was the successful candidate of either 
the Republican Party or the Democratic 
Party for the office of head of this great 
Republic. Surely we cannot be so small. 
Surely we can do that which is commen- 
surate with the dignity of this great Na- 
tion and of the office, not because of the 
individual, but because of the office, and 
because of the responsibilities and the 
sleepless days and nights that he must 
have given, regardless who he is, to the 
welfare and the preservation of this 
Nation. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan {Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, our 
delightful and eloquent friend, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
certainly has pulled out all the tear-jerk- 
ing stops. An effort worthy of a more 
justifiable cause. He has been crying all 
over the place until the tears are ankle 
deep, about what might happen to some 
President who some time in the distant 
future may end 4 or 8 years of service as 
President at a salary of around a hun- 
dred thousand a year—with fringe bene- 
fits far more. Assuming what he has 
said to be all true, what have you to say 
about the people in our respective Dis- 
tricts? In California maybe they are all 
rich or wealthy and not in need of any- 
thing that heart may desire but in my 
District there are men and women who 
just cannot make both ends meet. They 
are not selling or buying Cadillacs or 
Fords or any other car. They do not have 
a job, and do not have enough bread, 
meat, and potatoes, to say nothing about 
butter, to get along. Some cannot pay 
for repairs on the old homes they have 
owned for years. Many a child is de- 
prived of things she or he should have. 
Many an old taxpayer—because of the 
billions spent abroad and the new deal 
policies—who has always been proud of 
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his independence has been forced to 
swallow his pride and go on relief. 

You want to give this pension to ex- 
Presidents. You are in favor of foreign 
aid. You shove it onto foreign nations by 
the billions of dollars—even when some 
do not ask, and give them facilities we 
cannot have. Today so far as I can 
learn, no one is asking for this money, 
but they must take it whether they need 
it or not. And you must follow a prec- 
edent, and to justify the precedent the 
majority leader cites the case of the 
former Comptroller General. Sure, in 
spite of my objection and under sus- 
pension, when the Speaker announced 
that two-thirds, and so on, had voted 
for it, with but few present, this House 
did give the Comptroller General, who 
had served 10 years, a pension of—what 
was it, $15,500, or $18,000, whatever the 
salary was?—$18,500 for life. 

Lindsay Warren, then Comptroller 
General, was a wonderfully fine, helpful, 
able and eloquent Member of this House, 
and perhaps most of us would have 
voted for a gift or reward had he been 
in need or if he-wanted it. But when 
you established the precedent for the 
Comptroller General, and one for his 
assistant at $10,000, after 10 years, that 
was in my opinion a robbery of the tax- 
payers. There was no justification 
about it. 

I just cannot understand why it is we 
continue to add to the burdens of our 
taxpayers, our workers, and force other 
nations to accept something they have 
not asked for, or why when we have 
honored a man by making him Presi- 
dent—with all of the emoluments that 
go with that high office we should add 
a pension, an office, a staff, and a trouble- 
making function. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Let me go ahead, 
please. It is very hard for me to start 
and it is far more difficult to stop. 

What is the purpose of this bill? To 
grant a pension, that is all. Why is 
that said? Because if you will read the 
bill you will observe that not a single 
duty is imposed upon anyone. It is a 
gift, nothing else. And to add to the 
gift, we give the man an office, and we 
give him assistants. We give him money 
and facilities and importance so great 
that he has to hire someone to help him 
enjoy it. And this at a time when the 
situation in the country is what it is, 
a national debt of $276,000,000,000 soon 
to be increased by $13,000,000,000. 
When we have, as we have in Michigan 
as a result of the so-called Democratic 
policy of taxation and Reuther’s wage 
scale and limited hours of labor, when 
we have those things in Michigan. Only 
last week when I happened to be home 
for a day talking with an executive of 
the Clark Equipment Co., a big concern 
which has a plant in the Fourth District 
at Buchanan, I was advised that they re- 
cently built in other States five additional 
plants; not one in Michigan, oh, no. 
The Reuthers and Mazeys using the 
Democratic label, labor in Michigan has 
driven employers out of the State, so we 
have an unemployment load that is al- 
most impossible to carry; a load of un- 
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employment payments which we must 
meet each month. And here you come 
along with this bill, with not a single 
thing, let me repeat to you; not a single 
duty or obligation do we impose upon 
these former Presidents. 

We have a government, and everyone 
thought it was a fairly good government 
when it was first conceived, when it was 
first put on paper, with three depart- 
ments. Now what do we propose? We 
establish another agency. We give a 
President a pension. Undoubtedly, he 
will be sticking his fine executive nose 
into the business of the Congress, the 
courts, and the then existing executive 
departments. He will be telling us—and 
I propose to offer an amendment requir- 
ing this President who is to be given this 
salary and this office and these assist- 
ants to do something—to tell us what we 
should do; another agency creating 
more confusion, spending more money, 
a new department, Mr. Chairman, which 
will grow and grow faster than any 
known weed or agency, with less people 
on the tax rolls in this country to sup- 
port it. 

We are no longer a free people. The 
taxes imposed by King George were 
nothing compared to what is now being 
done by our Congress. We are carrying 
out the policies of a Tugwell—we are as 
the Russians boast—destroying our se- 
curity by our spending. 

Eight years of bitter warfare, with all 
the poverty, suffering and death that in- 
evitably follows war, gave us a govern- 
ment which our forefathers thought 
would—and which would have, had we 
followed it—given us freedom from 
tyranny. Unfortunately, egotistical in- 
dividuals with too much leisure time, a 
comparatively high degree of education, 
and more money than was good for their 
own or the country’s welfare, have con- 
tinously sought by shortcuts to reframe 
our Government. 

Even today, there is a bill on which 
the House will be required to work its will, 
giving us, in addition to the three sepa- 
rate and independent, though coordinate, 
branches of our Government, another in- 
dependent advisory and meddlesome 
group which will add to the exorbitant 
cost of our present Government, which 
already is cumbersome and a load upon 
the taxpayers’ shoulders. 

S. 607 will give former Presidents a 
pension, a clerical force, an office, and 
the franking privilege. Every Member 
of the Congress is fully aware of the 
fact that no Member can be fully cogni- 
zant of the powers, duties, and responsi- 
bilities which rest upon those who direct 
governmental activities. 

Yet here we go, breeding a new and 
separate and an independent group 
which we all know would expand, call for 
ever-greater appropriations and will 
inevitably, through meddlesome advice 
and suggestions, interfere with and act 
as a curb upon the judicial, the executive, 
and the legislative branches of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Just why should a former President, 
or should we say Presidents, be estab- 
lished as Official adviser, or advisers, of 
the Congress and the executive depart- 
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ments, telling all of us what we should 
have done, what we should do, and how 
much better they could run our Govern- 
ment. 

The next move may well be to estab- 
lish an agency or authority with clerical 
help, ample offices, and adequate appro- 
priations, whose members shall be former 
Senators and Congressmen, that is, lame- 
duck Members of the Congress. 

This new agency may well be a means 
of implementing the thinking of Guy 
Rexford Tugwell, who in 1933 was As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, and in 
1934-37 was Under Secretary of that De- 
partment. 

Rex was supposed to be an intellectual 
and a liberal and progressive. 

Here is what he said: 

Planning will necessarily become a func- 
tion of this Federal Government; either 
that or the planning agency will supersede 
the Government. * * * Business will logically 
be required to disappear. 

This is not an overstatement for the sake 
of emphasis—it is literally meant. 


If an ex-President or ex-Presidents are 
to enjoy continued officialdom—why 
should not former members of the Cab- 
inet, of the Senate, of the House, have a 
like privilege? Is each former President 
to have a pension, a separate and inde- 
pendent establishment, and, if so, who is 
to coordinate the views of a Hoover and a 
Truman? 

As it is sometimes said, why not do 
the job up brown? Why discriminate? 
Are the suggestions of a former President 
of greater value than those of a former 
Senator or Cabinet member? 

The country is bankrupt, the limita- 
tion on the national public debt is short- 
ly to be again increased. My political 
opponents have accused me as having 
too often voted “no.” My primary being 
next Tuesday—if nominated, being up 
for election next November—why not get 
in on the bandwagon, get hold of the 
big bass drum and give her heck? 

Grinning backslappers, who promise 
everything to everyone regardless of the 
welfare of the taxpayers or of the Na- 
tion’s security, have in Michigan been 
winning elections, driving industry from 
the State, creating unemployment, and 
opening wide the door to another griev- 
ous depression. But, after all, should 
not the office seeker who desires to be 
elected go along with whatever may be 
requested by misled voters or by pressure 
groups whose members see only the im- 
mediate future? 

This bill and others to follow will 
make tax labor slaves of taxpayers. 

FREEDOM 


But let us forget the financial end. 
Depressions, no matter how grievous, 
may have caused a great deal of suf- 
fering but seldom did they kill any- 
one. 

This question of freedom, however, is 
one which we might well consider. 

While bankrupting ourselves to aid so- 
called free peoples, to assist free nations, 
how about consideration of our own 
freedom, which, from the beginning of 
history or, for that matter, from tradi- 
tion’s first days, seems to be the desire 
of the individual? 
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Pressure groups throughout the coun- 
try unceasingly and without end are ask- 
ing the Congress for substantial bene- 
fits for members of their organization, 
regardless of the effect upon the peo- 
ple as a whole. 

Congress has yielded so often and so 
completely that, as stated, we are now 
bankrupt. The tax burden upon a com- 
paratively few is destroying, not only the 
individual’s prosperity and efforts to 
provide for his own old age, but is eating 
away the foundations from under our 
national security. 

Our aid to other nations has given us 
a tax burden and debt greater than that 
imposed, not only upon the people of any 
other nation or any other nation itself, 
but upon all other people, all other na- 
tions. Let me cite just one example. 

In answer to the demand of some peo- 
ple, we have given special consideration 
to a certain group of farmers. There is 
no argument to the charge that these 
special benefits are inevitably followed 
by controls which tend to destroy free- 
dom of the individual, but that the bur- 
den of it is upon the consumer. An edi- 
torial from the Sturgis Journal, pub- 
lished at Sturgis, Mich., by Mark P. 
Haines, wraps it up in a nutshell. 

- But-as. long as the people who elect 
the spenders continue to do so, it is ap- 
parent that. there will be strong support 
for the political philosophy of Harry 
Hopkins, who said that “we shall tax 
and tax, spend and spend, and elect and 
elect.” 

An example of the loss of freedom: 
[From the Sturgis. (Mich.) Daily Journal of 
July 26, 1958] 

A FARMER FIGHTS WHEAT PENALTIES 

Stanley Yankus, Jr., a farmer living on 
R. F. D. 4, Dowagiac, Mich., is getting na- 
tional attention because of his resistance to 
penalties imposed on him for violating com- 
mercial wheat quotas established by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The latest incident in this controversy oc- 
curred on July 8 when Wendell Miles, United 
States attorney of Michigan, secured another 
Judgment against Yankus as a penalty for 
exceeding his wheat quota in 1957. 

It is not difficult to become indignant over 
the plight of this farmer and sympathize 
with his predicament, but his real quarrel is 
not with the United States Government and 
its bureaus, but with his fellow farmers of 
Michigan who voted overwhelmingly in fa- 
vor of wheat crop controls. The whole de- 
Pplorable situation is competently explained 
in a letter written by Congressman CLARE E. 
HorrMan to Yankus. 

“Dear Mr. Yanxus: I have your letter of 
the 15th which just came in and, if there 
were anything I could think of which I 


thought would be helpful, I certainly would 
do it. 

“Wendell Miles, United States attorney, 
has no choice in the matter. 

“The difficulty lies with the law, which, as 
I told you before, the Democrats put through 
in 1938 in spite of my opposition and that of 
many other Republicans. 

“The issue of whether it should apply 
was submitted to the farmers and, at this 
last election, the farmers in Michigan voted 
3,356 in favor of the law and 1,369 against 
it, a majority of 71 percent. 

“Hence, the blame rests, first, upon the 
farmers and those who asked for it—that is, 
those who believe to a certain degree in So- 
cialism—then, next, upon the Congress, and 
finally back to the farmers who were privi- 
leged to vote. 
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“I have never been for this program or 
for any other Socialistic scheme. 

“That is one reason why I have so much 
personal opposition, why I am regarded as 
a reactionary—that is, because I oppose the 
trend toward Socialism which so many think 
should replace our present constitutional 
form of government. 

“I think the 1942 decision of the Supreme 
Court which declared the original act con- 
stitutional was wrong but there it stands 
and, until reversed or the law repealed, you 
are subject to it, as I stated when writing 
you in 1955.” 

“Sincerely, 
“CLARE E. HOFFMAN.” 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] 
has very properly called attention to eco- 
nomic conditions in Michigan and his 
Congressional District in the light of the 
further burden that this bill would throw 
on the taxpayers. 

But he does not need to go to his Dis- 
trict or mine to find places where money 
could be spent to satisfy critical human 
needs rather than upon some ex-Presi- 
dent who is living off the fat of the land, 

A short time ago stories appeared in 
the Washington newspapers that.there 
are 1,300 schoolchildren in the District 
of Columbia who have been unable to 
attend classes because they did not have 
shoes. 

Tomorrow the House is scheduled to 
consider a bill providing an increase in 
social-security benefits. It will provide a 
7 percent increase, which will amount 
to an average, as I understand it, of 
$3 to $4 a month for the senior citizens, 
the older people of this country. Yet, 
here today you would adopt a bill which 
would provide some former President, 
and I still do not know who needs it, 
with a $25,000 a year pension and an 
expense outlay which can run better 
than $100,000 a year on top of that. 
Now I would like to ask either the chair- 
man of the committee or the author of 
this bill a question or two. When would 
the services of these employees be termi- 
nated? Is there anything in the bill to 
provide for the termination of their 
services? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, these 
employees will serve as long as the ex- 
president continues to receive the bene- 
fits under this act. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
point to the language of the bill and 
tell me where that is to be found—in 
what paragraph or in what sentence? 

Mr. MURRAY. If the ex-president 
sees fit to become a recipient of the 
benefits under this act, he goes on the 
payroll as an annuitant until he is taken 
off the payroll of his own free will and 
request. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the gentleman’s 
opinion; is it not, because it is not to be 
found in this bill. There is no termina- 
tion for employees in this bill; is that 
ais correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. If the gentleman will 
yield, I would point out to him that he 
would be just like a regular annuitant 
who draws the annuity as long as he sees 
fit to receive it. 
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Mr. GROSS. Of course, there is no 
provision in the bill for termination of 
the services of employees. 

Now who pays the salaries of these 
people? Will the chairman of the com- 
mittee who now supports this bill tell 
me who pays the salaries of these em- 
ployees? 

Mr. MURRAY. The gentleman very 
well knows the answer to that question 
and I will not answer that—it is too 
simple. 

Mr. GROSS. Tell me in the bill 
where that provision is to be found. 
Perhaps, the gentleman from Louisiana, 
the author of the bill, can tell me who 
specifically in this bill pays these sal- 
aries? 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. I am looking for 
information. 

Mr. MORRISON. I am not the au- 
thor of the bill as the gentleman thinks. 
I was merely chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that considered the bill. I think, 
if the gentleman will read the bill, he 
can answer his own question. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. . Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN.. The bill states, rae 
I think the gentleman is entirely in or- 
der in raising the questions because the 
bill is exceedingly yague—the bill states 
with reference to the office staff that 
the Administrator of General Services 
shall, without regard to the civil serv- 
ice and classification law, provide for 
each former President a staff consist- 
ing of administrative assistant, secre- 
tarial, and clerical assistants. 

Mr. GROSS. It goes no further. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. It goes no fur- 
ther. It makes no provision for pay- 
ing for it. It makes no provision for 
the termination of it. The gentleman's 
questions are entirely in order and they 
stand unanswered. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask some of the 
proponents of this bill, and I do not care 
who answers—let me ask this question. 
Suppose the President should die and the 
Vice President should succeed him and 
the Vice President would be in office for 
1 week or 1 month. Would he be en- 
titled as a former President to all the 
benefits of this pension bill, and for the 
rest of his life, if he served for 1 week? 

Mr. MURRAY. If the Vice President 
became President, then he would draw 
the annuity based on $25,000 a year for 
whatever period he served as President. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; plus a $100,000 a 
year staff and free mailing privileges. 
Another question. How did you arrive 
at 4,000 pieces of mail and what consti- 
tutes 4,000 pieces of mail? Would 1 
piece be a first class letter, or a mailing 
in 1 piece of 5, 10, or 15 pounds. 

Mr. MURRAY. I will say that the 
subcommittee reached that determina- 
tion and amended the bill so as to pro- 
vide for 4,000 pieces of franked mail 
per month. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
me whether this is official mail or un- 
official mail? It is not to be found in 
the bill. 
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Mr. MURRAY. Certainly, it is official 
mail and relates to mail for the official 
use of the ex-President. 

Mr. GROSS. Where in the bill does it 
provide it shall be official mail? 

Mr. CRETELLA. Is there any pro- 
vision in the bill that provides for the 
termination of employment of this staff 
upon the death of the Presidents? 

Mr. GROSS. That is a question I have 
asked 2 or 3 times and it is still un- 
answered. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Is there any pro- 
vision in the bill that terminates the 
existence of that office by the President, 
or shall it continue ad infinitum? 

Mr. GROSS. There is nothing in the 
bill. The gentleman is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I am confused as to 
the answer that the gentleman gave 
about a Vice President serving for a 
month or 2 weeks. Did they give a cate- 
gorical answer to that, as to such a for- 
mer President? Would he have all of 
the perquisites contained in this bill? 

Mr. GROSS. That is the answer. 

Mr. CRETELLA. I wanted to be sure 
that it stood clearly in the record. 

Mr. GROSS. That was the answer. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. In the full com- 
mittee did the gentleman have an op- 
portunity to offer amendments to this 
bill? 

` Mr. GROSS. Of course not. Neither 

the gentleman from Michigan nor the 
gentleman from Iowa had an opportu- 
nity to offer amendments, and the min- 
utes of the committee meeting clearly 
establish that fact. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MURRAY. I have only one other 
speaker. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Kansas have any further re- 
quests for time? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I have no fur- 
ther requests for time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of the time to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. MORRISON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized for 23 
minutes. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Davis}, seemed to put a lot of em- 
phasis on the question of when meetings 
of the subcommittee on S. 607 were 
called. You heard the various inter- 
change of questions and answers. I 
think there is one thing on which both 
of us are in complete agreement. He is 
completely against this bill and I am 
completely for it. As far as concerns the 
facts about committee meetings, here are 
the dates when the various subcommit- 
tees were appointed: 

A subcommittee was appointed April 
17, 1958, to consider this bill. On June 
18, more than 60 days later, the subcom- 
mittee scheduled a meeting. During 
that 60 days not one time did any mem- 
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ber of the subcommittee, any member 
of the committee, any Member of Con- 
gress, or any citizen or organization, ask 
to be heard as a witness before the sub- 
committee. 

Then on June 18, when the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Davis] sent word to me that he could not 
be present and asked that I postpone 
the meeting, I did. I have been a mem- 
ber of other subcommittees which sched- 
uled meetings when I was forced to be 
absent, but I do not believe I ever made 
a request to postpone a meeting because 
I could not be present. Nevertheless, I 
postponed this meeting in deference to 
the gentleman and 2 or 3 others. 

On June 26, 1958, more than a week 
later, Ischeduled the meeting. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia had more than a 
week—8 days to be exact—to give notice 
to counsel of the committee or to the 
chairman of any list of witnesses that he 
desired to be afforded opportunity to be 
heard. No list of witnesses was fur- 
nished by the gentleman, by any mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, by any member 
of the full committee, or by any Member 
of the entire membership of Congress, 
Nor did any individual ask to testify. 

On June 26, We met and the mem- 
bers present agreed on 3 or 4 amend- 
ments that we thought were important. 
We adopted those amendments and re- 
ported the bill out of the subcommittee 
unanimously. That was June 26, 1958. 

On July 17, three weeks after the sub- 
committee reported the bill out, the full 
committee met. During that interven- 
ing time not one witness had asked to 
testify before the committee, even 
though the full committee had had two 
previous hearings. The full committee 
sat there and listened to argument after 
argument of the members who were 
opposed. No amendments were offered, 
although they had ample opportunity 
to offer 10 or more amendments had 
anyone wanted to. 

Frankly, I am of the opinion they 
were just against it and that was it. 
But when the previous question was 
moved there were more who voted yea 
than voted nay. So the previous ques- 
tion was ordered; then, under parlia- 
mentary procedure, the vote was taken 
on the bill with the result that more 
voted for it than voted against it, so 
the bill was reported favorably. 

I do not believe any similar piece of 
legislation ever had more extensive con- 
sideration than was given this bill. I 
think there were some members who 
used delaying tactics in the hope that 
this bill would never come to the fioor 
of the House because they feared it 
would pass. 

Let me say that whereas often I have 
differed with the chairman of our com- 
mittee over legislation, he was as fair 
to all members in the handling of S. 607 
as any chairman under whom I have 
served in the 16 years I have been a 
Member of this Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
this situation is like one with which I 
was associated in a lawsuit where we 
did not have much of a defense or argu- 
ment on our side. The arguments were 
all on the other side. I asked my asso- 
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ciate what we were going to do. He 
replied “We have only one defense, and 
we had better try hard to make it work, 
and that is confusion.” 

So we tried our defense of confusion. 
We did the best we could, but it did 
not last too long because the judge and 
the jury got tired of our defense, and 
when the verdict was rendered we lost. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Was that same 
philosophy applied to the consideration 
of this legislation in the committee? 

Mr. MORRISON. No. But I want 
to compliment the gentleman from 
Connecticut who claims he did not have 
enough time in committee, yet when a 
unanimous consent request was made 
that an additional 30 minutes of debate 
be allowed, he objected to the request. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Does the gentleman 
think that 30 minutes on such an im- 
portant piece of legislation is ample 
time? 

Mr. MORRISON. If the gentleman 
wants my honest opinion, which I am 
glad to give him and which I always try 
to give, I think the chairman gave more 
than reasonable consideration to every- 
one interested in the bill, for or against. 
Of course, that includes the gentleman, 

Mr. CRETELLA. Does the gentleman 
think 30 minutes is sufficient considera- 
tion on legislation that will cost the tax- 
payers of this country $150,000 a year 
if there is only 1 living ex-President, but 
which, should there be 5, would cost 
$750,000 a year? 

Mr. MORRISON. I say the gentle- 
man had more than ample time. The 
bill had been before the committee for 
over a year and a half. Many bills of 
comparable importance have been re- 
ported to the floor with far less con- 
sideration. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I wonder if my good 
friend from Louisiana, who has spoken 
so eloquently on confusion, is implying 
that the gentleman from Michigan has 
been employing those tactics? 

Mr. MORRISON. I am merely going 
by what the gentleman said. He said 
a few minutes ago that he vas confused. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Is the gentleman 
from Louisiana implying that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has employed the 
tactic of confusion in this debate? 

Mr. MORRISON. Iam going by what 
the gentleman said. If he is confused, 
frankly, I, personally, am sorry. I am 
not confused. I was chairman of the 
subcommittee and I had more to do with 
this bill, I guess, than any other member 
of the committee. I am not confused 
on it at all. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I congratulate the 
gentleman on his lack of confusion. 

Mr. MORRISON, I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I want the record to 
show that this gentleman from Michigan 
has not been attempting to meet an 
honest issue and an honest difference 
of opinion by stirring up confusion. 
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Mr. MORRISON. I agree with the 
gentleman that he did not stir up con- 
fusion. He just mentioned the fact that 
he was confused. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I was a member 
of the committee which held the hear- 
ings and took the testimony in connec- 
tion with this bill. We had before us a 
member of the Bureau of the Budget 
during those hearings and we asked him 
whether he had any idea as to how much 
it would cost. He said he did not. I 
would like to know from the gentleman 
or from anybody else what this bill will 
cost the Government and what it will 
cost the taxpayers. I want to evaluate 
in coming to my own conclusion—I 
voted for the rule—as to whether or not 
we think that the dignity of the posi- 
tion of President of the United States and 
as former President is worth the money 
which we may pay. But before we can 
make that evaluation we must know how 
much it is going to cost. Can the gen- 
tleman give us an enlightened statement 
as to how much this bill is going to cost? 

Mr, MORRISON. An amendment 
will be offered by the chairman of the 
committee, and if that prevails—and I 
trust it will—there will be a maximum 
of $60,000 provided for staff assistance. 
Office furnishings would amount to ap- 
proximately $600 a month. Then the 
amount of the annuity that he gets 
would be $25,000 a year. Added to that 
would be the cost of 4,000 pieces of mail 
per month. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Who is going to take 
this pension and have this staff that we 
are about to propose here? 

Mr. MORRISON. If this bill passes, 
President Truman will be entitled to it 
and President Hoover will be entitled to 
it. I have not asked either one whether 
or not he will take it. I do not know. 
If the gentleman wants to know, he may 
ask either one of them. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought perhaps the 
gentleman, being one of the chief spon- 
sors of the bill, could tell m2 who wants 
it. I have not found that out yet. 

Mr. MORRISON. President Truman 
has not told me he wants it, Neither has 
President Hoover. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think either one of them will take it? 

Mr. MORRISON. I am not going to 
get into an argument with the gentle- 
man. Those two men have the decision 
to make as to whether they want to take 
it or not. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman; will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. CRETELLA. The gentleman has 
said he has worked hard and diligently 
on this bill, and I agree with that state- 


ment. 
I try to do that on 


Mr. MORRISON. 
all legislation. 

Mr. CRETELLA. On this particular 
legislation, and I pay tribute to the gen- 
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tleman for his very diligent application 
to this particular bill. 

Mr. MORRISON. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. CRETELLA, Here is subdivision 
(c): 

The Administrator of General Services 
shall furnish for each former President suit- 
able office space appropriately furnished and 
equipped, as determined by the Adminis- 
trator, located in a Federal building at such 
piace within the United States as the for- 
mer President shall specify. 


Is there any provision or prohibition 
in that particular clause that I have 
just read to prevent the President from 
wanting a place suitable for himself in 
his particular locality, then wanting 
some place as a summer White House, 
if you will? There is no prohibition in 
this bill as to the number of places he 
may request and demand, is there? 
That is one of the things that the com- 
mittee never had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss. 

Mr. MORRISON. I know that the 
gentleman is a reasonable man and, as 
in the case of all Members, he is given 
certain prerogatives in connection with 
the expenses of his Congressional office. 
He can spend that money in any way 
he determines will be most effective. I 
think both former Presidents—or any 
former President—should have that 
right, and that regardless whether they 
are Republicans or Democrats they will 
use the same discretion the gentleman 
uses as a Member of Congress in han- 
dling the expenses necessary to properly 
administer the affairs of his offices. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
has explained about the diligence he has 
applied with respect to this legislation 
and about the subcommittee hearings, 
which has been talked about a great 
deal. How many witnesses did the gen- 
tleman have before his subcommittee? 

Mr. MORRISON. I explained that 
no one asked to appear and no one did 
appear. I did not claim that I was the 
one that was so diligent. I merely ac- 
cepted the commendation from my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Connecticut, 
which I deeply appreciate. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am asking 
the gentleman how many witnesses ap- 
peared before his subcommittee. 

Mr. MORRISON. I have already 
stated that no one asked to appear and 
no one did appear. I did note that at 
one meeting three witnesses appeared 
before the full committee. They were 
the Speaker, the majority leader, and 
the minority leader. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. So the sub- 
pra be did not have any witnesses at 


Mr. MORRISON. Correct. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. And that is the 
testimony we are using today. 

Mr. MORRISON. No one else asked 
to appear. I know of no committee that 
goes out and tries to influence witnesses 
to appear before the committee when 
they do not ask to appear. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. I have been 
listening all afternoon to an extended 
debate that seems to center on the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, JIMMY MORRI- 
son. I never had the great pleas- 
ure of serving on committee work with 
the gentleman from Louisiana, but I 
want Jimmy Morrison to know that 
there are a lot of us on this side that 
think Jimmy Morkison is one of the fair- 
est and finest guys that was ever elected 
to the Congress. 

Mr. MORRISON. The gentleman is 
most kind, and I am deeply apprecia- 
tive of his remarks. I have just a few 
more minutes, so I do not feel that I 
can yield further. I would like to get to 
the merits of the bill. 

I believe that every fairminded Mem- 
ber of this House will agree with me as 
to the merits of this legislation. It 
should be noted that had Mr. Truman 
remained in the Senate, he would have 
been entitled to an annuity. Had Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stayed in the service, he 
would have had an annuity. 

Mr. PRICE, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I would like to call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
the present incumbent of the White 
House, upon his retirement, can do this: 
All he needs to do is to notify the Secre- 
tary of the Army of his return to active 
service, and he promptly comes under 
the legislation providing for the full sal- 
ary and full staff of a five-star general. 

Mr. MORRISON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. 

As has been said, Federal judges re- 
ceive their full salaries for life when 
they retire. A retired Supreme Court 
Judge receives $10,000 more per year for 
life than a former President of the 
United States would receive when he re- 
tires under this bill. I do not believe 
that you can say, as far as this bill is 
concerned, that $25,000 a year, which is 
subject to Federal income taxes, is in 
any way excessive or out of line. I 
ban it is a fair bill and a reasonable 

I am sure, also, that any Member of 
the House who knows the distinguished 
chairman of our committee, knows down 
deep in his or her heart that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service is not going to deny any- 
one who asks to be heard or take ad- 
vantage of parliamentary procedure to 
cut off reasonable discussion of legisla- 
tion. He and I have differed strongly on 
certain legislation, but he has recognized 
me, he has given me ample opportunity 
on all occasions to be heard, and on all 
occasions has allowed me to propose as 
many amendments as I wished. He fol- 
nen this same policy with respect to S. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is meritorious. 
It has been before the committee a long 
enough time—much longer than many 
other bills of similar importance. The 
bill has been considered by the full com- 
mittee three times, over a period of more 
than a year. There haye been subcom- 
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mittee meetings on it twice. 
favorable action on this bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may extend their 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have found much of this debate ter- 
ribly disturbing and depressing. We are 
not voting on a bill to give public as- 
sistance to Herbert Hoover or Harry 
Truman, Our committee attempted to 
consider this matter objectively not so 
much in terms of the needs of any single 
individual but of the dignity of the office 
of President of the United States. 

Was it not Ulysses S. Grant who faced 
destitution after becoming an ex-Presi- 
dent? Have not other ex-Presidents ex- 
perienced want? Have not we, as a Na- 
tion and as a people, been shamed by 
our failure to make adequate provision 
for the retirement of former Presidents? 

Congress has a pension system, and a 
very generous one. So do all Federal 
employees. So do all Federal judges— 
particularly judges, who collect their full 
pay for the rest of their lives after they 
retire. 

But that is not the point. The point 
is that when we place a man in the 
Presidency, we want him to devote his 
whole time and attention and effort and 
energy to the job of being President, not 
of also figuring how he is going to make 
ends meet when his 4 or 8 years as 
President have ended. 

Furthermore, if we want to call upon 
our ex-Presidents for counsel and advice 
in their roles as elder statesmen, we owe 
it to ourselves—not just to them but to 
ourselves—to provide necessary office, 
stationery and clerical expenses. Is a 
retired five-star general more valuable 
as an adviser than a former President? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, for all the esteem and respect which 
I hold for the office of the President of 
the United States and for the men who 
fill and have filled the highest of posi- 
tions, I must ask my colleagues to con- 
sider carefully what they are here being 
asked to approve. 

This bill proposes far more than the 
assurance that a former President will be 
able to live out his declining years free 
from worry and want. It establishes a 
new, if unnamed, office in our Federal 
Government, and an office which cer- 
tainly was never contemplated by this 
Nation's Foundling Fathers. 

This office would have no official duties 
and no restrictions but it would—or 
could—have a $100,000-a-year staff, a 
franking privilege for 48,000 pieces of 
mail a year and unlimited office space 
fully equipped and furnished. More- 
over, there could be several of these of- 
fices functioning at the same time. 

My concern is not what these offices 
probably would be used for, but what they 
possibly could be used for. We are here 
being asked to subsidize with tax dollars 
a potentially powerful propaganda ma- 
chine which is not a part of, nor respon- 
sible to, the legislative, executive, nor 
judicial branches of our Government. It 
has no place in our form of government, 


I urge 
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and I do not think we want to create a 
place for it now. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise op- 
posed to S. 607, a bill designed primarily 
to provide pensions, staff assistance, and 
office space for former Presidents. If we 
were not in the financial situation in 
which the country finds itself, it would 
be well to have legislation on this sub- 
ject. Under present circumstances, 
however, and there not being any ex- 
President in need of such assistance, it 
would be, in my judgment, a mistake to 
saddle the Treasury with possible ex- 
penses of more than $100,000 a year. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, the legislation now under discus- 
sion proposes to give to each former 
President of the United States a pension 
of $25,000, free postage on 4,000 letters a 
month, and also a large staff of employees 
to be paid out of the Federal Treasury. 
The cost will be about $100,000 a year 
for each President throughout his life- 
time. 

There is no indication that either of 
our two living past Presidents, Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Truman, are in any 
great financial need. 

I intend to vote against devoting time 
to consider this bill and if time for de- 
bate of the bill is granted I will vote 
against this legislation when it comes up 
for final passage. 

We are told that Congress is now in its 
closing days. Many important emer- 
gency bills are pending and awaiting con- 
sideration. ‘This bill, to grant pensions 
and office help to former Presidents, very 
properly should be laid aside in order to 
give the right-of-way in these closing 
days of this session of Congress to more 
urgently pressing matters. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
unfortunately the subject matter of the 
bill now under consideration lends it- 
self very readily to arguments based on 
personalities and partisan politics. This 
was made plain by some of the remarks 
made during the debate on the rule to 
make this bill in order. Some of these 
it might have been better to have left 
unsaid. ‘The bill does have sufficient 
merit to entitle it to serious considera- 
tion. 

The granting of retirement benefits 
to public officials has become an estab- 
lished policy of our Government. In 
fact, I do not know of any exception 
other than the office of President. This, 
in my opinion, should not be. The office 
of President is not only the highest 
honor that can come to a citizen of this 
country in public service, but it also 
carries with it a greater responsibility 
than that of any other position of a 
public character. The allowance of re- 
tirement benefits in no instance fixes 
the right to receive the same, or the 
amount to be received, on a basis of 
need. Nor would such a condition be 
justified. Therefore, it seems to me that 
all the arguments that have been made 
based upon whether either or any for- 
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mer President now living is in need of 
any financial benefits is beyond the real 
point at issue. However, it is not inap- 
propriate for us to bear in mind the 
numerous illustrations taken from our 
past history, mentioned by the majority 
leader, the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], 
that showed the distressing financial 
conditions that were faced by some of 
our previous Presidents and their wid- 
ows. This legislation is for the future 
as well as for the present. No one here 
today can say that there might not be a 
real need at some time in the future as 
in the past. 

Furthermore, if retirement benefits 
are considered appropriate for Supreme 
Court Justices and other Federal judges 
together with military personnel and 
civilian employees of our Government, 
why should we stop at the office of Pres- 
ident? It is my opinion that there is 
no justifiable reason that should pre- 
clude us from adopting this bill to pro- 
vide benefits to make certain that for- 
mer Presidents and their widows be 
enabled to live during their lifetime in 
a manner commensurate with the high 
office that has been held by a President 
of this, the greatest nation in the world. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
the right thing to do, in my opinion, is 
to send this bill back to the committee 
for further study and consideration. 
This is evident from statements made 
by proponents of the bill on the floor 
this afternoon. 

The bill was approved by the other 
body in February 1957. Brief hearings 
were held when the author of the bill 
and two assistants of the Bureau of the 
Budget testified before the committee. 
That was in March 1957—almost a year 
and a half ago. As I recall, a subcom- 
mittee was appointed but did not report 
on the bill. Then a few weeks ago the 
measure was revived after the leadership 
of the House testified in support of gen- 
eral legislation to provide retirement 
benefits for former Presidents. I remind 
you this bill does not simply provide 
retirement payments for former Presi- 
dents and widows of former Presidents. 
It provides expenditures of thousands of 
dollars for expenses in addition thereto. 
The expense account is estimated at 
$95,000 to $100,000. 

Certainly this bill cannot be classed 
as emergency legislation in any sense 
of the word. The proponents of the 
measure say it is not imminent. Buf, 
here you are today, during the last days 
of the session, insisting that the bill be 
crowded through the House before the 
adjournment of the Congress. You 
waited almost a year and a half before 
bringing this bill to the House. Why 
not send it back to the committee. Then 
give the matter consideration when Con- 
gress meets only a few months from 
now. 

This is a poor time for this House to 
be considering this kind of legislation, 
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The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That each former 
President of the United States shall be en- 
titled, as long as he shall live, to receive a 
monetary allowance at the rate of $25,000 
per annum, payable monthly by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

(b) The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices shall, without regard to the civil-service 
and classification laws, provide for each for- 
mer President a staff consisting of an admin- 
istrative assistant, a secretary, and other 
secretarial and clerical assistants. Persons 
employed under this subsection shall be 
selected by the former President and shall 
be responsible only to him for the perform- 
ance of their duties. Each former Presi- 
dent shal! fix basic rates of compensation for 
persons employed for him under this para- 
graph which in the aggregate shall not exceed 
the aggregate amount provided by law for 
the basic compensation of the administrative 
assistant, secretary, and other secretarial and 
clerical assistants authorized for a Senator 
from the least populous State of the Union; 
and the persons so employed shall also re- 
ceive additional compensation at the rates 
provided by law for employees in the offices 
of Senators. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read and open 
for amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(c) The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices shall furnish for each former President 
suitable office space appropriately furnished 
and equipped, as determined by the Admin- 
istrator, located in a Federal building at such 
place within the United States as the former 
President shall specify. 

(d) Each former President shall be en- 
titled to conveyance within the United States 
and its Territories and possessions free of 
postage of all mail matter sent by him under 
his written autograph signature. The postal 
revenues shall be reimbursed each fiscal year 
out of the general funds of the Treasury in 
an amount equivalent to the postage which 
would otherwise be payable on such mail 
matter. 

(e) The widow of any former President of 
the United States shall be entitled to receive 
a pension at the rate of $10,000 per annum, 
payable monthly by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, if such widow shall waive the right 
to any annuity or pension under any other 
act of Congress. 

(f) As used in this section, the term “for- 
mer President” means an individual who 
shall have held the office of President of the 
United States, and whose service in such 
office shall have been terminated other than 
by removal pursuant to section 4, article II, 
of the Constitution. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, line 3, 
after “That” insert “(a).” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 12, 
after the period insert: “The aggregate rate 
of compensation payable to any such per- 
son shall not exceed the maximum aggre- 
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gate rate of compensation payable to any 
individual employed in the office of a 
Senator.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, line 23, 
after the comma insert: “not in excess of 
four thousand individual pieces a month.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 3, line 7, 
strike out all after the comma down to and 
including all of line 8, page 3. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment, page 3, line 14, 
insert: 


was 


“(g) The act of February 28, 1929 (45 
Stat. 2338), is hereby repealed.” 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murray: Page 
2, line 6, strike out all matter after the 
word “exceed” down to, but not including, 
the period in line 12 and insert in lieu 
thereof “$60,000 per annum.” 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, para- 
graph (b) on page 1 of the bill reads 
as follows: 


(b) The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices shall, without regard to the civil-serv- 
ice and classification laws, provide for each 
former President a staff consisting of an 
administrative assistant, a secretary, and 
other secretarial and clerical assistants. 
Persons employed under this subsection 
shall be selected by the former President 
and shall be responsible only to him for the 
performance of their duties. Each former 
President shall fix basic rates of compensa- 
tion for persons employed for him under 
this paragraph which in the aggregate shall 
not exceed the aggregate amount provided 
by law for the basic compensation of the 
administrative assistant, secretary, and 
other secretarial and clerical assistants au- 
thorized for a Senator from the least pop- 
ulous State of the Union; and the persons 
so employed shall also receive additional 
compensation at the rates provided by law 
for employees in the offices of Senators. 


This amendment would limit the 
maximum aggregate compensation for 
employees of an ex-President so that 
the total under this bill would not be 
over $60,000. Some of the members of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service who oppose this bill have said, 
“Under this section an ex-President 
might appoint 15 or 20 employees, and 
the whole cost could run from $104,000 
to $135,000.” The purpose of this 
amendment is to fix the maximum cost 
for all clerical assistance at $60,000. 
That is the maximum. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, at 


what point would it be possible to offer 
an amendment either to the committee 
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amendment to the bill or as an amend- 
ment directly to the bill deleting all 
portions of the provisions except the 
pension provision? 

The CHAIRMAN. This bill is just 
one section. It would be in order to 
offer an amendment at any time. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
send an amendment to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is now an 
amendment pending. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, a 
Member of the Senate from the least 
populated State has a base of almost 
$50,000 a year for clerical hire with a 
top of $16,300 that can be paid to any 
one person. Under the base of nearly 
$50,000, and depending upon the num- 
ber of employees, a Senator from the 
least populated State might spend up 
to $107,000 a year on an office force. 
Now you want to limit this to a total 
of $60,000, as I understand it. On what 
basis do you make this arbitrary cut, 
may I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. MURRAY. Because some of you 
Members object to the cost of this bill, 
we are going half way and trying to 
satisfy you about the cost of it. 

Mr. GROSS. What formula did you 
use? Is it just an arbitrary cut? Did 
you just pick $60,000 out of the air as 
a good round figure to deal with? 

Mr. MURRAY. No; I figured that 
$60,000 should be the aggregate, maxi- 
mum amount, for all employees, and 
therefore offered the amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think a former President is going to 
have enough employees with $60,000 a 
year? Does not the gentleman think 
he is going to shortchange him? Does 
the gentleman think it is in keeping 
with the dignity of the office, when the 
former President had a great many more 
employees when he was in the White 
House? Let us get this thing back in 
proper perspective. You are not deal- 
ing fairly with the dignity of the office 
when you cut this to $60,000. Let us 
get back into the clouds again. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JoHANSEN, to 
the amendment offered by Mr. Murray: Page 
1, strike out lines 7 to 10, inclusive, and all 
that follows down to line 3 on page 3. 

Page 3, line 4, strike out “(e)” and insert 
“(b)” 

Page 3, line 9, strike out “(f)” and insert 
o r+) Pa 

a 3, line 14, strike out “(g)” and insert 
“(a)” 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
effect of this amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished chair- 
man is very simple and may be very 
briefly stated. It strikes out all of the 
provisions of this bill except the $25,000 
a year pension for former Presidents and 
the $10,000 a year provision for the wid- 
ows of former Presidents. 
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I will be very frank to say to my col- 
leagues that it would be my preference 
that we could have an amendment which 
would limit this provision to the present 
former Presidents and the present wid- 
ows in order that we might by proper 
legislative process set up a retirement 
program for future former Presidents 
consonant with the retirement policies 
we have now for the members of the leg- 
islative branch and the other members 
of the executive branch. But the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to go to the 
heart of the most objectionable feature 
of this very loosely drawn and ill-defined 
bill. The purpose is to eliminate the 
subsidization of an office staff and frank- 
ing privileges and office space—the sub- 
sidization of a nonexistent office. There 
would be no attempt or pretense made 
under this amendment that we would 
somehow continue what was referred to 
as “whatever is left of the Presidency”. 
It would be an affirmation of the prin- 
ciple that when the power is turned off, 
the power is turned off. I certainly 
strongly urge the adoption of this 
amendment in lieu of the open end, 
loosely drawn and ill-defined bill which 
covers all of these other purposes. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. If I understand the 
gentleman correctly, if the gentleman’s 
amendment is adopted, it will provide 
$25,000 for any retired President and 
$10,000 for his widow—period; is that 
right? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. That is correct. 

Mr, MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that if the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan were adopted, he would 
not then vote for the bill. This amend- 
ment would strike out the provision for 
staff assistance for ex-Presidents. It 
would strike out this section: 

The Administrator of General Services 
shall furnish for each former President suit- 
able office space appropriately furnished and 
equipped, as determined by the Administra- 
tor, located in a Federal building at such 
place within the United States as the former 
President shall specify. 


In other words, it would strike out 
that entire language providing for the 
supplying of staff assistance, quarters, 
and equipment. Also, it would strike 
out the provision of subsection (d) 
which gives the ex-President the frank- 
ing privilege for mail not in excess of 
4,000 individual pieces a month. Every 
ex-President has voluminous corre- 
spondence. He has an enormous amount 
of mail. He certainly should be en- 
titled to the franking privilege of 4,000 
pieces of mail a month. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of California. We have 
good precedent for providing this cleri- 
cal assistance to ex-Presidents. Five- 
star admirals and five-star generals get 
aides and clerical assistance and a cer- 
tain limited staff that are assigned to 
them during the period of their lifetime. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Apropos that point, 
I would like to say to the gentleman from 
California that it may be a precedent, 
but it is not necessarily a good one. The 
gentleman realizes certainly that there is 
a profound difference between a military 
officer who is not expected to and would 
not engage in political activity, and a 
former President of the United States. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I like the 
gentleman’s remarks about a five-star 
general not engaging in political activ- 
ity—it stands on its own. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
peal to the Members to vote down this 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I just wish to say to the 
gentleman from California [Mr, MILLER] 
who again raised the issue of military 
officers versus former Presidents that a 
military man knows when he becomes an 
officer in the Army that a pension is pro- 
vided for him upon retirement. But no 
present ex-President has any right to 
expect a pension or any of the other bene- 
fits in this bill because they knew very 
well when they ran for the office of Presi- 
dent that no pension awaited them. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment will 
not hurt this bill. It will improve it. 
The gentleman from Tennessee has ob- 
jected to it on the ground, as he says, 
that the former President needs an office 
and that he needs clerical help and he 
needs postage and so forth. 

I call attention to this, that the Tru- 
man Library in Missouri is now costing 
the taxpayers approximately $149,000 
per year. When this bill was before the 
Rules Committee, my recollection is that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BOLL- 
Inc] during the discussion said that 
former President Truman now has an 
office in the Truman Library in the State 
of Missouri. We pay for operating and 
administrative expenses, $74,000 per 
year; for housekeeping, heating, and so 
forth, $75,000 per year. So that is a 
total of $149,000. Certainly if you are 
talking about former President Truman, 
that will provide him with an adequate 
office. Certainly there are people em- 
ployed there who could perform any 
duties that he would want performed. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Is it not true that the 
Truman Library is a Federal building 
now? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. It is true that 
he now has an Office in it, according to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BOLL- 
ING]. 

Mr. MURRAY. But it is a Federal 
building. s 

Mr, DAVIS of Georgia. It is true that 
we pay $149,000, according to the staff 
who got this information for me, I say 
if he has an office there now he can con- 
tinue to use the office, and certainly at 
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an expense of $149,000 a year he can 
have plenty of clerks and stenographers 
to do any work required. 

Mr. MURRAY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it is my understanding 
that President Truman, through solici- 
tation of various friends throughout the 
United States, raised the money for this 
library, and then gave it to the Federal 
Government. If former President Tru- 
man wants to maintain his office there, 
he can do so under this bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. That is ir- 
relevant to what I am saying. I am 
saying this amendment will improve 
this bill. I am saying that with the 
taxpayers already paying $149,000 for 
operating expenses there, he can have 
an office there as he uses it now, and 
he can use some of the help that is 
there. 

Mr. MURRAY. If this amendment is 
approved will you then support the bill? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I probably 
would. I would not say definitely that 
I would, but I probably would. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. GUBSER. I have no idea of what 
the possible vote on this bill will be, but 
judging from the vote on the rule, a 
definite possibility exists that it could 
be defeated. I know at least one vote, 
and possibly many, many more which 
would be in favor of this legislation if 
it provided only a pension for former 
Presidents of the United States, and did 
not provide office help and office quar- 
ters, and so forth. Speaking as one 
person, I would vote in favor of the bill 
if this amendment were carried, but I 
must, out of principle, oppose it if the 
amendment is not agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. This amend- 
ment will improve the bill, and I hope 
it is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN] to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Murray]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. JOHANSEN) 
there were—ayes 127, noes 76. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentlemen from Tennessee, as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, I 
appear before you today in the interest 
of this legislation which seeks to create 
the right of honorable retirement for a 
job well done for all former Presidents 
of the United States. In the future, 
under this legislation, there will always 
be the possibility of one or more ex- 
Presidents who may elect to receive 
retirement no matter what his political 
beliefs may be. As a former Com- 
mander in Chief of our Army, Navy and 
Air Force, our former Presidents will be 
available and accessible in the event 
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their experience and abilities are needed 
or required in any emergency. 

Mr. Chairman, if there ever was a 
time during the history of our Nation 
that the combined talents, know-how, 
experience, and training of our two liv- 
ing former Presidents are needed to help 
us solve the many complex problems 
with which we are presently con- 
fronted—this is that time. Let us make 
no mistake about it or lull ourselves to 
sleep over the international situation 
because, quite frankly, our relationship, 
at the present time, with the various 
countries of the world is most 
precarious. 

At this time our country is particu- 
larly blessed in having two splendid 
gentlemen who have served as Presi- 
dents of the United States of America. 
One of these distinguished gentlemen is 
a Republican, a conservative, and truly 
an elder statesman; while the other out- 
standing gentleman is a Democrat, in- 
clined to be liberal, and is a real 
American. 

The Honorable Herbert Hoover has 
had long and varied experience as a pub- 
lic servant. In addition to his having 
served as the President of the United 
States, he has served in various capaci- 
ties throughout the years, both prior to 
his term as President and since that 
time as chairman of various boards and 
commissions which have added luster to 
his good name. You will recall that dur- 
ing World War I, President Wilson des- 
ignated Mr. Hoover to distribute ade- 
quately, efficiently, and humanely, food, 
clothing, medical supplies, and other aid 
to stricken peoples, scarred and marked 
by the ravages of war. 

Mr. Hoover recently served as active 
Chairman of the Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, and, as usual, made a most 
valuable contribution to his country. 

The Honorable Harry S Truman 
served as United States Senator from 
the great State of Missouri for approx- 
imately 10 years. He gained national 
stature and prominence by serving as 
chairman of the Truman investigating 
committee. In 1944, he was nominated 
and elected by the people of this coun- 
try to serve as Vice President under 
President Roosevelt. He had hardly set- 
tled down into his office as Vice Presi- 
dent when, without warning, Mr. Tru- 
man found himself being sworn in as 
President of the United States. 

Whether we agree with Mr. Truman’s 
politics, his policies, his methods, or his 
achievements, there is one thing that I 
feel that all of us will be bound to admit, 
he served our Nation courageously and 
honorably and at the most crucial time 
in our history. He has never been and is 
not now a demagog, as one member 
of my delegation has stated. He lays it 
on the line—“face up.” I admire him 
for it. While Mr. Truman was Presi- 
dent I believe that I voted to override 
his veto on 5 out of 8 occasions but we 
always remained good friends—with the 
utmost respect for each other. 

In my opinion, no man ever was con- 
fronted with the decisions that he had 
to make as Commander in Chief of ap- 
proximately 12 million men to conclude 
successfully World War II and to help 
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lead our country, and the world, for that 
matter, which was tottering on the brink 
of destruction back to a sound, sane 
postwar status. 

My colleagues, it was President Harry 
S Truman who had to make the decision 
as to whether or not the atom bomb 
would be dropped on Hiroshima and on 
Nagasaki. I know and you know that 
this good man had to take decisions of 
such magnitude to the Lord in prayer. 
Frankly, I do not think that any person 
could make such a momentous decision 
without calling on Almighty God for help 
and guidance. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel very deeply 
about this particular situation. In my 
heart, I know full well that there are 
tens of thousands of our young men who 
are living in happiness today due to the 
decision made by President Truman to 
drop these bombs, each then carrying 
death and destruction equivalent to 
50,000 tons of TNT. Today I am reliably 
informed that an A-bomb or H-bomb is 
far more deadly and devastating—many 
times over. 

It took real courage to issue that order 
that acted as a certain death warrant to 
thousands of civilians. Nevertheless, 
we were at war, a horrible bloody war, 
and it was either the Japanese or our 
soldiers who had to die. Had not Mr. 
Truman made the decision at the time, 
place, and manner in which he did, 
World War II would have surely contin- 
ued longer and the million casualties in 
blood and the billions in gold and treas- 
ure that we lost might conceivably have 
been doubled. 

The opposition that I have encoun- 
tered to this legislation is, unfortu- 
nately, due to prejudice against one or 
the other of the two former Presidents. 
Such an attitude is strietly unfair be- 
cause you and I know that we cannot 
legislate by prejudice. 

Any man who has served his country 
in as many capacities as these two dis- 
tinguished men, and, in addition, has 
served as President of the United States, 
is certainly entitled to the same retire- 
ment benefits as any other civil servant 
or a Member of Congress if they are in 
need of same. Upon request, their ad- 
vice, counsel, views, and ideas on domes- 
tic and foreign policies could be made 
readily available to all of us on Capitol 
Hill. Actually, I think that they, as 
former Presidents, ought to be made 
“guest Members” of the House and Sen- 
ate, without a vote. Such action on our 
part would give our past Presidents an 
honorable, working, active, useful retire- 
ment. 

I do not know of anything that could 
be either more cruel, shortsighted, or 
tragic than to place our former Presi- 
dents on an inactive status and then to 
gently but firmly relegate them and 
their talents into oblivion. 

At the present time, our former Presi- 
dents are somewhat reluctant to visit 
Washington, or to speak out on matters 
of foreign and domestic interest. I am 
sure that they would be happy to say 
what was on their minds and in their 
hearts—if only asked. 

As a guest Member in the House and 
Senate, the country would have the full 
benefit of their services, and their vast 
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experience without any embarrassment 
to themselves. If we allow this chance 
to tap this storehouse of knowledge and 
experience to go “over the hill,” shame 
on us for we will have truly missed the 
gangplank and, with it, the boat. I think 
it would be a healthy thing for the coun- 
try to have at least 1 or 2 persons who 
upon invitation could sound off on an 
issue without having to worry about his 
reelection or any voter repercussions. 
Truly, it would be refreshing and bene- 
ficial to have these elder statesmen sit- 
ting amongst us. It would be America 
at her best and in her finest tradition. 

On April 25, 1955, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal printed an editorial en- 
titled “A Forum Is Needed, Not Just a 
Pension.” I quote: 

But they (Truman and Hooyer) would 
hold positions of recognized distinc- 
tion. * * * Freed of all thought of elec- 
tive harassment, and representing the people 
at large, they could at their best provide 
the country with a continuous wealth of 
experienced statesmanship. It is an asset 
that should not go begging. 


There is a great deal more that I could 
say with respect to the qualifications of 
these outstanding Americans and why 
they ought to be permitted to sit along 
beside us with floor privileges—but since 
I realize I am speaking to men who un- 
derstand and appreciate the accomplish- 
ments of our former Presidents it would, 
therefore, waste your valuable time to 
go into further detail. We ought to give 
our former Presidents an honorable, ac- 
tive, useful retirement. At least they 
should have with their retirement, a staff, 
and the privileges of the frank. 

In conclusion please let me say that 
I am reliably informed that Mr. Truman 
is forced to spend several thousand dol- 
lars a year, practically his entire yearly 
income, on stamps, stationery, and secre- 
tarial help in order to answer the vast 
daily mail that he receives from the 
American public. This is a public service 
and he ought to have the privilege of 
the frank. It is as necessary and proper 
for him to have it, as it is for a Mem- 
ber of Congress. We are all serving the 
people and attending to the people’s 
business. 

Former Presidents Hoover and Tru- 
man will continue to have luster and 
prestige long after their accusers and 
detractors shall have passed on into ob- 
livion. 

I urge you to pass this legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have three amendments at the desk. 
Instead of asking for a vote of them I 
ask that they be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, together with my remarks, 
I assume the Recorp would show that 
they were rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
withdraws the amendments. 

(The amendment referred to follows:) 

Amendments offered by Mr. HOFFMAN: 
Page 1, line 3, after the word “President” 
insert “and each former Vice President” 
and the same language after the word “Presi- 
dent” wherever the word occurs in the bill, 

Page 2, line 15, after the period, insert a 
new paragraph: 

“C-1. Each former President who accepts 
such monetary allowance shall, on the con- 
vening of each Congress and every third 
month thereafter while Congress is in ses- 
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sion, submit to the Congress a message and 
his opinion on the state of the Union and 
its then financial condition; his opinion on 
the advisability of future specific legislation; 
and send up specific bills to promote the 
general welfare of the people and the secu- 
rity of the Republic.” 

Page 2, line 19, after the word “the" insert 
“continental.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WALTER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 607) to provide retirement, clerical 
assistants, and free mailing privileges to 
former Presidents of the United States, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 649, he reported the bill 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

‘The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Unalterably opposed to 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman rea- 
sonably qualifies. 

The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves to recommit the bill S. 
607 to the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 


jected. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 


The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. JOHANSEN) 
there were—ayes 165, noes 45. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and 
forty-five Members are present, a 
quorum. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House in- 
sist on its amendments to the bill 
(S, 607) to provide retirement, clerical 
assistants, and free mailing privileges to 
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former Presidents of the United States, 
and for other purposes, request a con- 
ference with the Senate, and that the 
Speaker appoint conferees. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Murray]? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and appoints the 
following conferees: Messrs. Murray, 
Morrison, and REES of Kansas. 

Without objection, the title of the bill 
S. 607 will be amended to read as fol- 
lows: “An act to provide retirement 
benefits to former Presidents of the 
United States and their widows.” 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1959 


Mr. RABAUT submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
12948) making appropriations for the 
government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said 
District. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 3778) entitled “An act to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, so as to strengthen and im- 
prove the national transportation sys- 
tem, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11574) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to Senate amendments Nos. 17, 
20, and 58. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate recedes from Senate amendment 
No. 1 to the above-entitled bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 3051) entitled 
“An act to amend the act terminating 
Federal supervision over the Klamath 
Indian Tribe by providing in the alter- 
native for private or Federal acquisition 
of the part of the tribal forest that must 
be sold, and for other purposes,” re- 
quests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. NEUBERGER, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. WAT- 
KINS, and Mr. GOLDWATER to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
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on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


SHIPPING ACT, 1916 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the bill (H. R. 12751) to amend the 
Shipping Act, 1916, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 14 of the 
Shipping Act, 1916, is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following: “Provided, 
That nothing in this section or elsewhere in 
this act, shall be construed or applied to 
forbid or make unlawful any dual rate con- 
tract arrangement in use by the members 
of a conference on the effective date of this 
amendment, which conference is organized 
under an agreement approved under section 
15 of this act by the regulatory body ad- 
ministering this act, unless and until such 
regulatory body disapproves, cancels, or mod- 
ifies such arrangement in accordance with 
the standards set forth in section 15 of this 
act. The term ‘dual rate contract arrange- 
ment’ as used herein means a practice where- 
by a conference establishes tariffs of rates 
at two levels the lower of which will be 
charged to merchants who agree to ship their 
cargoes on vessels of members of the confer- 
ence only and the higher of which shall be 
charged to merchants who do not so agree.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall be effective immedi- 
ately upon enactment and shall cease to be 
effective on and after June 30, 1960. 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is purely temporary emergency legisla- 
tion to maintain the status quo in a very 
important aspect of our shipping indus- 
try. Reference to section 2 will demon- 
strate that the act will cease to be effec- 
tive after June 30, 1960. 

This legislation was necessitated by a 
decision of the Supreme Court rendered 
May 19, 1958, which held that a dual 
rate system proposed by the Japan-At- 
lantic and Gulf Freight Conference was 
illegal under the provisions of the Ship- 
ping Act of 1916. Although by its terms 
the decision applied only to this one con- 
ference, Mr. Justice Frankfurter, speak- 
ing for the minority of the Court, pointed 
out that the Court actually struck down 
all dual-rate systems which are designed 
to meet outside competition—see pages 
26 and 28 of our committee report. 

For over 40 years steamship lines of 
the United States and most of the rest of 
the world have been operating under 
conference systems designed to maintain 
stability of rates which would be charged 
uniformly to all shippers, big or small, 
and to maintain a quality and frequency 
of service designed to promote foreign 
commerce. 

Conferences among competing steam- 
ship lines to fix rates charged by all of 
the conference members when approved 
by the Federal Maritime Board were 
legalized by the Shipping Act of 1916. 
These conferences, open to all qualified 
carriers, encounter two types of compe- 
tition. First, there is the ocean tramp. 
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‘This vessel does not sail on any fixed 
itinerary. Rather, it sails to the various 
portions of the world according as the 
best freight rates are offered—thus, 
skimming the cream from the trades 
which conference lines regularly serve. 
Secondly, there is the nonconference line 
which refuses to become a conference 
member. It traditionally charges lower 
freight rates by a fixed percentage, 
usually 10 percent, than the conference 
lines. It is able to do this not because of 
greater efficiency, but because by such 
undercharge it is enabled to carry full 
shiploads, and by the force of steamship 
economics can thus realize profits at 
lower rates while the conference lines, 
transporting only partial cargoes, are 
losing heavily because of their reduced 
carryings. In order to enable the con- 
ferences to perform their rate-stabilizing 
functions they have been permitted, for 
over 40 years, to maintain so-called dual- 
rate systems, under which they allow a 
discount from their regular tariff rates 
to shippers who agree to confine their 
cargoes to the vessels of conference 
members for the contract period. These 
dual-rate systems insure to the confer- 
ence lines a hard core of cargo such as 
will enable the conferences to ignore 
tramp competition and outside noncon- 
ference competition at cut rates. Thus, 
they are:able to maintain stability. The 
testimony before our committee was that 
our merchants are more interested in 
the stability of rates over long periods of 
time and uniformity of rates as among 
competitors than they are in the actual 
level of the rates themselves. 

The Federal Maritime Board and its 
predecessors for 40 years have consid- 
ered these dual rate systems legal. So, 
too, was the Supreme Court supposed to 
have approved of dual rate systems in 
two outstanding decisions—the Cunard 
case and the Far East Conference case. 
The Supreme Court decision last May in 
the Japan-Atlantic and Gulf case dealt 
our maritime shipping system an unex- 
pected and severe blow. It is the plan 
of our committee promptly to institute 
an investigation of the entire problem 
involved in steamship conferences and 
in dual rate systems. In the meantime, 
we consider it indispensable in order to 
avoid absolutely chaotic conditions in 
our shipping and in our import and ex- 
port trades, that existing dual rate sys- 
tems be preserved for the duration of 
our investigation. It should be well 
noted that the temporary legislation ap- 
plies only to dual rate systems now in 
use. It will not legalize the Japan- 
Atlantic and Gulf dual-rate system 
which was the one specifically passed 
upon by the Supreme Court. 

To indicate the widespread distress 
which would follow if this temporary 
legislation should not be adopted, it 
should be noted that over 60 conferences 
in most of the important trades in 
which United States merchants engage 
are using the dual rate system as of this 
date. In these conferences are all of 
the American subsidized carriers. 
These subsidized carriers are a unit in 
requesting us to see that this temporary 
legislation should be adopted. It has 
been said in opposition that there are 
numerous conferences which do not use 
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the dual-rate system. This is true 
enough. However, it is to be noted that 
among the conferences which do not use 
the system are passenger conferences— 


as distinguished from freight confer- 


ences—to which dual rates obviously do 
not apply, and intercoastal conferences 
with respect to which the Maritime 
Board does not permit dual rates to be 
practiced. For the intercoastal trades 
stability of rates can be enforced by 
Board action, since the trades, being 
exclusively between domestic termini 
and being conducted solely by American 
flag carriers, are subject to different 
rules than those applicable to carriers 
in the foreign trade. 

Some may raise the question whether 
our antitrust laws do not apply to co- 
operative rate making by competitive 
steamship companies. The relative po- 
sitions of the Shipping Act on the one 
hand, and the antitrust laws on the 
other, with respect to the legality of 
dual rates have been decided by the Su- 
preme Court. In United States Naviga- 
tion Company, Inc. v. Cunard Steamship 
Company, Ltd. (284 U. S. 474 (1932)),a 
nonconference competitor attacked the 
dual rate system on all possible grounds. 
The Supreme Court held that the rem- 
edy afforded by the Shipping Act super- 
sedes the antitrust laws, saying: 

The remedy is that afforded by the Ship- 
ping Act, which to that extent supersedes 
the antitrust laws. 


The above statement is the law today. 
In Far East Conference v. United States 
(342 U. S. 570 (1952)) the United States, 
by the Department of Justice, attacked 
the dual rate system of the Far East 
Conference under the antitrust laws. 
The Supreme Court quoted the above 
pa a from the Cunard case and 
said: 

We see no reason to depart from United 
States Navigation Co, v. Cunard Steamship 
Co, (284 U. S. 474). 


The recent Japan-Atlantic and Gulf 
case decided by the Supreme Court on 
may 19, 1958 did not pass upon any 
antitrust problem; but far from casting 
any doubt upon the holdings in the 
Cunard case and the Far East case, ac- 
tually reasserted the propositions for 
which they stood with respect to the 
antitrust laws. Thus, the majority 
opinion in the Japan-Atlantic case 
stated: 

In Far East Conference the Court similarly 
held that the Board’s primary jurisdiction 
precluded the United States from bringing 
antitrust proceedings against a shipping 
conference maintaining dual rates. 


Therefore, if the antitrust laws are to 
be placed above the Shipping Act, com- 
pletely new legislation to that end would 
be necessary. The problem is not in- 
volved in the temporary legislation, here 
being proposed. 

The question has been raised whether 
the Federal Maritime Board has author- 
ity adequately to administer any anti- 
monopoly features of the Shipping Act. 
The answer is that there is ample power. 
Under section 15 of the Shipping Act 
which authorizes the Board to give life 
to conferences there is also the power 
to bring that life to an end. The act 
provides “all agreements, modifications, 
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or cancellations made after the organi- 
zation of the Board shall be lawful only 
when and as long as approved by the 
Board, and before approval or after dis- 
approval it shall be unlawful to carry 
out in whole or in part, directly or in- 
directly, any such agreement, modifica- 
tion, or cancellation.” If conferences 
and their members would attempt to 
continue acting cooperatively after the 
conference agreement has been disap- 
proved by the Board they would, under 
section 15, be “liable to a penalty of 
$1,000 for each day such violation con- 
tinues, to be recovered by the United 
States in a civil action.” The Board has 
made repeated use of its power over con- 
ference dual-rate systems. The most 
frequent illustrations are found in cases 
where conferences using dual rates have 
attempted to exclude qualified members 
from the conference. In those cases the 
Board has advised the conference that 
unless the new members are promptly 
admitted, the Board would give consid- 
eration to a cancellation of the con- 
ference agreement. Prelph Bros. & Co., 
Inc. v. Cosulich-Societa (1 U.S. M. C. 634 
(1937) ) and Sprague Steamship Agency, 
Inc. v. A/S Ivarans Rederi (2 U.S. M.C. 
72 (1939)). Another illustration arises 
in cases where conference agreements 
are up for amendment and objection is 
taken by the Board on its own motion or 
on the objection of others to the manner 
in which the dual-rate system is being 
administered. There the Board will 
withhold approval of the amendment 
until the objectionable features in the 
dual-rate system are removed—Pacific 
Coast European Conference Agreement 
(3 U. S. M. C. 11 (1948)). In addition, 
the Board will deny approval of a dual- 
rate system which would result in a vir- 
tual monopoly and which would not be 
necessary to cure rate instability—Trans 
Pacific Freight Conference of Japan (4 
F. M. B. (1955)). 

I believe, therefore, that the Board has 
complete power to regulate monopoly or 
restraint of trade in the shipping busi- 
ness. Perhaps the vigor with which, it 
exercises its power may vary from year 
to year with the personnel of the Board. 
I suggest that the manner of adminis- 
tration should be kept under constant 
vigilance by requiring detailed reports to 
the Congress as to the manner in which 
the power is exercised. It may be that 
in our 2-year investigation some de- 
fects may develop which can be cured by 
amendatory legislation. 

Our investigation will be the first gen- 
eral inquiry into the problems of ocean 
transportation since the famous report 
of the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee in 1912 and 1913 under 
House Resolution 425 and House Resolu- 
tion 587. The report of that committee, 
under the chairmanship of Joshua W. 
Alexander of Missouri, is a landmark in 
the history of ocean transportation. 

We desire to emphasize that it is not 
the purpose of this temporary legislation 
to reverse a decision of the Supreme 
Court. The bill is so worded as to apply 
only to dual rate systems “in use” at 
the time when the legislation will be 
enacted. Thus, the Japan-Atlantie and 
Gulf Freight Conference which was in- 
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volved in the Supreme Court litigation 
will not be admitted to the benefits of 
this temporary legislation. 

Its effect is only to preserve the status 
quo. I desire to remind you again that 
it was the view of Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter that all dual rate systems were 
rendered illegal by the decision in the 
Japan-Atlantic and Gulf case. If this 
view is adopted by the Maritime Board 
or by the lower courts, the result would 
be that for the period during which a 
Congressional investigation would be in 
progress and permanent legislation 
would be under discussion, conferences 
may be forced to abandon the prime 
purpose of maintaining stability in our 
ocean freight rates, with the resulting 
rate wars and chaotie conditions in our 
foreign commerce generally. That is a 
risk which I believe the Congress should 
be most reluctant to take. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
12751 was only introduced on June 2 of 
this year following a Supreme Court de- 
cision rendered in May 1958. The con- 
sideration given to this proposed legis- 
lation by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries was so prompt that 
my attention was directed to matters 
which seriously concern me as chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary only 
after the bill had been favorably re- 
ported. I regret that I was therefore 
unable to appear before the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries and 
direct their attention to the serious im- 
plications of the proposed legislation in- 
sofar as the antitrust laws are con- 
cerned. 

H. R. 12751, as I have said, is the 
aftermath of a Supreme Court decision 
handed down in the case of Federal 
Maritime Board against Isbrandtsen. 
This case held that dual rate agreements 
entered into with shippers by conference 
carriers for the purpose of curtailing 
competition were illegal under section 14 
of the Shipping Act. 

Dual rate agreements are contracts 
whereby the shipper who agrees to 
transport his wares exclusively on con- 
ference carriers is charged a lesser rate 
for the same service than the shipper 
who will not agree to sign an exclusive 
patronage contract. The present bill, if 
passed, would validate all dual rate con- 
tracts in use by members of conferences 
as of the date of enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, for years the Antitrust 
Division has been attacking the validity 
of these dual rate agreements under the 
antitrust laws. In the view of the De- 
partment of Justice, with which I am 
heartily in accord: 

The system is inconsistent with the basic 
tenets of antitrust philosophy because it 
allows a group of businessmen concertedly 
to employ a coercive and discriminatory rate 
device which is designed to drive nonmem- 
bers of the combine out of the trade, or 
seriously to weaken their competitive posi- 
tion. (H. Rept. No. 2055, p. 4 (1958).) 


Why are dual rate agreements so an- 
tithetical to the principles of the anti- 
trust laws? I have been able to find no 
better statement than that of the Mari- 
time Board itself which has very frankly. 
confessed that the principal purpose of 
these dual rates is monopolistic. 

The contract system— 
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Said the Board in a brief filed in a re- 
cent case— 
Should be frankly recognized as a device 
tending toward the monopolization of ocean 
commerce in particular trades by the mem- 
bers, collectively, of conferences which serve 
those trades. (Cited in Isbrandtsen Co. V. 
United States (96 F. Supp. 883 (1951).) 


Why then the present bill to legalize 

these discriminating dual rate agree- 
ments? According to the committee 
which reported it— 
This is interim legislation to provide a 
reasonable time for thorough study of the 
entire operation of steamship conferences 
and their practices, the first in 44 years. (H, 
Rept. No. 2055, p. 1 (1958).) 


Search as you will, however, you will 
find absolutely nothing in this bill pur- 
porting to authorize or require any study 
of steamship conferences or providing 
funds therefor. Nor, need I remind you, 
is there any need at all for such legisla- 
tion if the committee wishes to study the 
subject of steamship conferences, a mat- 
ter clearly within its jurisdiction. 

The question still remains then. What 
is the reason for this proposed legisla- 
tion? The committee expressly disavows 
any attempt, by this bill, to circumvent 
the Supreme Court’s recent decision in 
the Isbrandtsen case. It declares in its 
report— 

It is not the intent of the committee to 
circumvent the recent ruling of the Supreme 
Court in the Isbrandtsen case, since the 
Court in that instance decided the question 
before it on the very narrow grounds on 
which it was brought. The majority opin- 
ion did not set aside the dual-rate system, 
nor conferences as such. (Id. at 1-2.) 


If by this statement, the committee 
intends to convey the idea that this bill 
would not, in effect, overturn the Is- 
brandtsen case, at least for the period 
of 2 years specified in the bill, then the 
committee is grossly in error. Isbrandt- 
sen held that a dual rate contract sys- 
tem, employed for the purpose of cur- 
tailing competition, was illegal under 
Section 14 Third of the Shipping Act of 
1916. This bill, if passed, however, 
would change the law so that— 

Nothing in this section 14 or elsewhere in 
this act, shall be construed or applied to 
forbid or make unlawful any dual rate con- 
tract arrangement in use by members of a 
conference on the effective date of this 
amendment. 


Can there be any question, then, but 
that this bill would overrule, by legisla- 
tive fiat, the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Isbrandtsen case? 

If this is all the bill would do, the ob- 
jections against its passage would not 
be so serious. But the bill goes much 
further than merely to stay the appli- 
cation of the rule of stare decisis to the 
ocean transport industry following the 
Isbrandtsen case. Perhaps this is what 
the committee means when it says it is 
not trying to circumvent the ruling of 
the Court in that case, since by this leg- 
islation it is conferring an immunity 
from suit upon all dual-rate agreements 
presently existing among conferences of 
steamship carriers, whether covered by 
the Isbrandtsen ruling or not. As for 
justification for this drastic action, it 
offers none. 
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I serve notice that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s Antitrust Subcommittee will be 
interested in this exemption to the anti- 
trust laws. During the coming recess 
I shall cause a thoroughgoing inquiry 
into the operation of these dual-rate 
conferences anent our antitrust laws. 

There is not even a requirement in the 
bill that the dual-rate agreements be 
approved by the Federal Maritime Board 
in order to be validated under the pro- 
posed legislation. This in effect over- 
turns existing law as it has been inter- 
preted for at least 4 years. See Is- 
brandtsen Co. v. United States (211 F. 
2d 51 (D. C. Cir. 1954)) holding that 
until such dual-rate systems adopted by 
conference carriers had been approved 
by the Maritime Board “the agreement 
is subject to the operation of the anti- 
trust laws, under which price-fixing 
agreements are illegal per se.” thus, un- 
der the proposal, all dual-rate contract 
systems that have been promulgated 
prior to date of passage by conference 
carriers without control or supervision 
remain legal for a period of at least 2 
years. This is a blanket exemption vir- 
tually unprecedented in the entire an- 
nals of legislative history. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill H. R. 12751 would amend section 
14 of the Shipping Act, 1916, to provide 
that nothing in that act shall be con- 
strued to forbid or make unlawful any 
dual-rate contract arrangement in effect 
at the time of enactment by members of 
a steamship conference organized under 
an agreement approved under section 15 
of the act by the Federal Maritime 
Board. 

The term “dual-rate contract arrange- 
ment,” as used in the bill, means a 
practice whereby a conference establishes 
tariffs of rates at two levels, the lower 
of which is charged to shippers who agree 
to ship their cargoes on vessels of mem- 
bers of the conference exclusively and 
the higher of which is charged to those 
who do not. 

This bill would become effective im- 
mediately upon enactment, and would 
continue in effect only until June 30, 
1960. This is interim legislation to pro- 
vide a reasonable time for thorough 
study of the entire operation of steam- 
ship conferences and their practices, the 
first in 44 years. 

It is not the intent of the committee 
to circumvent the recent ruling of the 
Supreme Court in the Isbrandtsen case, 
since the Court in that instance decided 
the question before it on the very narrow 
grounds on which it was brought. The 
majority opinion did not set aside the 
dual-rate system, nor conferences as 
such, but merely stated that it decided as 
it did: 

In view of the fact that in the present 
case the dual-rate system was instituted for 
the purpose of curtailing Isbrandtsen's com- 
petition. 

This consideration, moreover, is par- 
ticularly compelling in light of our present 
holding. Since, as we hold, section 14 third 
strikes down dual-rate systems only where 
they are employed as predatory devices. 


Our committee simply wants time to 
study this matter. The bill would per- 
mit existing conferences and dual-rate 
arrangements to continue in effect until 
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June 30, 1960. There are about 60 such 
conferences. The recent Supreme Court 
decision dealt with only one of them. 
However, the decision might raise ques- 
tions with respect to the others and could 
result in chaos and confusion in the in- 
dustry unless the pending measure is ap- 
proved. I urge the House to approve the 
bill. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BONNER: Page 
1, line 8, after the word “on”, strike out the 
words “the effective date of this amend- 
ment” and in lieu thereof insert the words 
“May 19, 1958.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

House Resolution 652 was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs may have 
until midnight tonight to file a report 
on S. 4036. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE MOVING 
TO RESOLVE SMALL-BUSINESS 
PROBLEMS OF ASCAP MEMBERS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing March and April of this year Sub- 
committee No. 5 of the House Small 
Business Committee, of which I am 
privileged to be chairman, held a series 
of hearings relating to the policies of 
the American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers. During the 
course of these hearings evidence was 
developed which pointed to the serious 
competitive handicaps under which the 
smaller composers and publishers were 
required to operate. In many instances 
these handicaps appeared to stem from 
regulations and policies issued and ap- 
plied by ASCAP. 

At the conclusion of the hearings a 
complete set of the record of the evi- 
dence was supplied promptly to the 
Antitrust Division, Department of Jus- 
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tice, which agency had obtained a de- 
cree against ASCAP during March of 
1950. 

The testimony and evidence de- 
veloped by the subcommittee showed 
that the Antitrust Division certainly 
would be warranted in studying this 
evidence with the view in mind of de- 
termining whether it should initiate 
further corrective action in order to 
preserve or restore the ability of the 
smaller composers and publishers to re- 
main in business. 

Since the continued existence of liter- 
ally hundreds of smaller publishers and 
composers may well depend upon the 
nature of the action taken by the De- 
partment, I feel that they are entitled 
to know about any such action being un- 
dertaken. For this reason I am pleased 
to announce that I have been given to 
understand that the Antitrust Division 
is now negotiating with ASCAP repre- 
sentatives in an effort to resolve those 
competitive problems which were shown 
to exist by the Subcommittee’s hearings. 

It is heartening to learn that the De- 
partment of Justice has moved along 
these lines although certainly I had 
hoped that final action could have been 
taken long before this date. 

It is my intention to watch eagerly 
the result of these negotiations in order 
to learn whether they will be successful 
in bringing about a situation wherein 
the smaller members of the industry can 
survive and compete with an acceptable 
degree of effectiveness, 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o'clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of House Resolution 656. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five 
Members be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to investigate and 
report to the House not later than January 
3, 1959, with respect to the following matters: 

(1) The extent and nature of expenditures 
made by all candidates for the House of Rep- 
resentatives in connection with their cam- 
paign for nomination and election to such 
office. 

(2) The amounts subscribed, contributed, 
or expended, and the value of services ren- 
dered, and facilities made available (includ- 
ing personal services, use of advertising space, 
radio and television time, office space, mov- 
ing-picture films, and automobile and any 
other transportation facilities) by any indi- 
vidual, individuals, or group of individuals, 
committee, partnership, corporation, or labor 
union, to or on behalf of each such candi- 
date in connection with any such campaign 
or for the purpose of influencing the votes 
cast or to be cast at any convention or elec- 
tion held in 1958 to which a candidate for 
the House of Representatives is to be nom- 
inated or elected. 
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(3) The use of any other means or influ- 
ence (including the promise or use of pa- 
tronage) for the purpose of aiding or in- 
fluencing the nomination or election of any 
such candidates. 

(4) The amounts, if any, raised, contrib- 
uted, and expended by any individual, in- 
dividuals, or group of individuals, commit- 
tee, partnership, corporation, or labor union, 
including any political committee thereof, in 
connection with any such election, and the 
amounts received by any political committee 
from any corporation, labor union, individ- 
ual, individuals, or group of individuals, 
committee, or partnership. 

(5) The violations, if any, of the following 
statutes of the United States: 

(a) The Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

(b) The act of August 2, 1939, as amended, 
relating to pernicious political activities, 
commonly referred to as the Hatch Act. 

(c) The provisions of section 304, Public 
Law 101, 80th Congress, chapter 120, Ist 
session, referred to as the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947. 

(d) Any statute or legislative act of the 
United States or of the State within which 
a candidate is seeking nomination or reelec- 
tion to the House of Representatives, the vio- 
lation of which Federal or State statute, or 
statutes, would affect the qualification of a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
within the meaning of article I, section 5, of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

(6) Such other matters relating to the 
election of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1958, and the campaigns of 
candidates in connection therewith, as the 
committee deems to be of public interest, 
and which in its opinion will aid the House 
of Representatives in enacting remedial leg- 
islation, or in deciding contests that may be 
instituted involving the right to a seat in 
the House of Representatives. 

(7) The committee is authorized to act 
upon its own motion and upon such infor- 
mation as in its judgment may be reasonable 
or reliable. Upon complaint being made to 
the committee under oath, by any person, 
candidate, or political committee, setting 
forth allegations as to facts which, under 
this resolution, it would be the duty of said 
committee to investigate, the committee 
shall investigate such charges as fully as 
though it were acting upon its own motion, 
unless, after a hearing upon such complaint, 
the committee shall find that the allegations 
in such complaint are immaterial or untrue. 
All hearings before the committee, and be- 
fore any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, shall be public, and all orders and 
decisions of the committee, and of any such 
subcommittee shall be public. 

For the purpose of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
public hearings, to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the 85th Congress, to 
employ such attorneys, experts, clerical, and 
other assistants, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, and to take such testimony as it 
deems advisable. Subpoenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by such chairman and 
may be served by any person designated by 
any such chairman or member. 

(8) The committee is authorized and di- 
rected to report promptly any and all viola- 
tions of any Federal or State statutes in 
connection with the matters and things men- 
tioned herein to the Attorney General of the 
United States in order that he may take such 
Official action as may be proper. 

(9) Every person who, having been sum- 
moned as a witness by authority of said 
committee or any subcommittee thereof, 
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willfully makes default, or who having ap- 
peared, refuses to answer any question perti- 
nent to the investigation heretofore author- 
ized, shall be held to the penalties prescribed 
by law. 

That said committee is authorized and di- 
rected to file interim reports whenever in the 
judgment of the majority of the committee, 
or of a subcommittee conducting portions of 
said investigation, the public interest will be 
best served by the filing of said interim re- 
ports, and in no event shall the final report 
of said committee be filed later than Janu- 
ary 3, 1959, as hereinabove provided. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this is a resolution 
that is offered every 2 years; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I might say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that this is the resolu- 
tion that generally comes up when we are 
about ready to adjourn and I hope that 
is what it indicates at this time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

‘There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


MAKING EQUITY CAPITAL AND 
LONG-TERM CREDIT MORE READ- 
ILY AVAILABLE FOR SMALL-BUSI- 
NESS CONCERNS 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 3651) to 
make equity capital and long-term 
credit more readily available for small- 
business concerns, and for other pur- 
poses, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Spence, Brown of 
Georgia, Patman, RAINS, KILBURN, McC- 
DonovucH, and WIDNALL. 


TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 
3778) to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 


There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the statement. 
The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 2274) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
3778) to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, so as to strengthen and 
improve the national transportation sys- 
tem, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment insert the 
following: “That this Act may be cited as 
the “Transportation Act of 1958’. 


“AMENDMENT TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT, 
RELATING TO LOAN GUARANTIES 


“Sec, 2. The Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after part IV thereof the following 
new part: 

“PART V 
“ ‘Purpose 

“Sec. 501. It is the purpose of this part 
to provide for assistance to common carriers 
by railroad subject to this Act to aid them 
in acquiring, constructing, or maintaining 
facilities and equipment for such purposes, 
and in such a manner, as to encourage the 
employment of labor and to foster the 
preservation and development of a national 
transportation system adequate to meet the 
needs of the commerce of the United States, 
of the postal service, and of the national 
defense, 

“ ‘Definitions 


“ ‘Sec, 502. For the purposes of this part— 

“‘(a) The term “Commission” means the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“*(b) The term “additions and betterments 
or other capital expenditures” means ex- 
penditures for the acquisition or construc- 
tion of property used in transportation serv- 
ice, chargeable to the road, property, or 
equipment investment accounts, in the Uni- 
form System of Accounts prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“*(c) The term “expenditures for mainte- 
nance of property” means expenditures for 
labor, materials, and other costs incurred in 
maintaining, repairing, or renewing equip- 
ment, road, or property used in transporta- 
tion service chargeable to operating expenses 
in accordance with the Uniform System of 
Accounts prescribed by the Commission. 


“Loan guaranties 


“ ‘Sec. 503. In order to carry out the pur- 
pose declared in section 501, the Commission, 
upon terms and conditions prescribed by it 
and consistent with the provisions of this 
part, may guarantee in whole or in part any 
public or private financing institution, or 
trustee under a trust indenture or agreement 
for the benefit of the holders of any secu- 
rities issued thereunder, by commitment to 
purchase, agreement to share losses, or other- 
wise, against loss of principal or interest on 
any loan, discount, or advance, or on any 
commitment in connection therewith, which 
may be made, or which may have been made, 
for the purpose of aiding any common carrier 
by railroad subject to this Act in the financ- 
ing or refinancing (1) of additions and bet- 
terments or other capital expenditures, made 
after January 1, 1957, or to reimburse the car- 
rier for expenditures made from its own 
funds for such additions and betterments or 
other capital expenditures, or (2) of expendi- 
tures for the maintenance of property: Pro- 
vided, That in no event shall the aggregate 
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principal amount of all loans guaranteed by 
the Commission exceed $500,000,000. 


“Limitations 


“ ‘Sec. 504. (a) No guaranty shall be made 
under section 503— 

“(1) unless the Commission finds that 
without such guaranty, in the amount there- 
of, the carrier would be unable to obtain 
necessary funds, on reasonable terms, for the 
purposes for which the loan is sought; 

“*(2) if in the judgment of the Commis- 
sion the loan involved is at a rate of interest 
which is unreasonably high; 

“*(3) if the terms of such loan permit full 
repayment more than fifteen years after the 
date thereof; or 

“"(4) unless the Commission finds that 
the prospective earning power of the appli- 
cant carrier, together with the character and 
value of the security pledged, if any, furnish 
reasonable assurance of the applicant’s abil- 
ity to repay the loan within the time fixed 
therefor and reasonable protection to the 
United States. 


A statement of the findings of the Commis- 
sion required under the provisions of this 
subsection shall be made a matter of public 
record by the Commission with respect to 
each loan guaranteed under the provisions 
of this part. 

“‘(b) It shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier by railroad subject to this Act 
to declare any dividend on its preferred or 
common stock while there is any principal 
or interest remaining unpaid on any loan to 
such carrier made for the purpose of financ- 
ing or refinancing expenditures for mainte- 
nance of property of such carrier, and guar- 
anteed under this part. 

“Modifications 

“ ‘Sec. 505. The Commission may consent 
to the modification of the provisions as to 
rate of interest, time of payment of interest 
or principal, security, if any, or other terms 
and conditions of any guaranty which it 
shall have entered into pursuant to this 
part, or the renewal or extension of any such 
guaranty, whenever the Commission shall 
determine it to be equitable to do so. 


“Payment of guaranties; action to recover 
payments made 

“ ‘Sec. 506. (a) Payments required to be 
made as a consequence of any guaranty by 
the Commission made under this part shall 
be made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
from funds hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated in such amounts as may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this part. 

“*(b) In the event of any default on 
any such guaranteed loan, and payment in 
accordance with the guaranty by the United 
States, the Attorney General shall take such 
action as may be appropriate to recover 
the amount of such payments, with inter- 
est, from the defaulting carrier, carriers, or 
other persons liable therefor. 

“Guaranty jees 

“Sec. 507. The Commission shall prescribe 
and collect a guaranty fee in connection with 
each loan guaranteed under this part. Such 
fees shall not exceed such amounts as the 
Commission estimates to be necessary to 
cover the administrative costs of carrying 
out the provisions of this part. Sums real- 
ized from such fees shall be deposited in the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“ ‘Assistance of departments or other 
agencies 

“Sec. 508. (a) To permit it to make use 
of such expert advice and services as it 
may require in carrying out the provisions 
of this part, the Commission may use avail- 
able services and facilities of departments 
and other agencies and instrumentalities 
of the Government, with their consent and 
on a reimbursable basis. 
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“‘(b) Departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of the Government shall exercise 
their powers, duties, and functions in such 
manner as will assist in carrying out the 
objectives of this part. 


“ ‘Administrative expenses 


“Sec. 509. Administrative expenses under 
this part shall be paid from appropriations 
made to the Commission for administrative 
expenses. 


“Termination of authority 


“Sec. 510. Except with respect to such 
applications as may then be pending, the au- 
thority granted by this part shall terminate 
at the close of March 31, 1961: Provided, That 
its provisions shall remain in effect thereafter 
for the purposes of guaranties made by the 
Commission.’ 


“AMENDMENTS TO SECTION 1 OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT 


“Sxc.3. Section 1 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, is amended (1) by 
inserting in subparagraph (a) of paragraph 
(2) thereof, after the word ‘aforesaid’ and 
before the semicolon following that word, a 
comma and the words ‘except as otherwise 
provided in this part’ and (2) by striking out 
the period at the end of the proviso in sub- 
paragraph (a) of paragraph (17) thereof and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: ‘and 
except as otherwise provided in this part.’. 


“INTRASTATE RATES, FARES, CHARGES, CLASSIFI- 
CATIONS, REGULATIONS, OR PRACTICES 


“Sec. 4. The first sentence of paragraph (4) 
of section 13 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“*(4) Whenever in any such investigation 
the Commission, after full hearing, finds that 
any such rate, fare, charge, classification, 
regulation, or practice causes any undue or 
unreasonable advantage, preference, or prej- 
udice as between persons or localities in 
intrastate commerce on the one hand and 
interstate or foreign commerce on the other 
hand, or any undue, unreasonable, or un- 
just discrimination against, or undue bur- 
den on, interstate or foreign commerce 
(which the Commission may find without a 
separation of interstate and intrastate prop- 
erty, revenues, and expenses, and without 
considering in totality the operations or re- 
sults thereof of any carrier, or group or 
groups of carriers wholly within any State), 
which is hereby forbidden and declared to 
be unlawful, it shall prescribe the rate, fare, 
or charge, or the maximum or minimum, or 
maximum and minimum, thereafter to be 
charged, and the classification, regulation, 
or practice thereafter to be observed, in 
such manner as, in its judgment, will re- 
move such advantage, preference, prejudice, 
discrimination, or burden: Provided, That 
upon the filing of any petition authorized by 
the provisions of paragraph (3) hereof to be 
filed by the carrier concerned, the Commis- 
sion shall forthwith institute on investiga- 
tion as aforesaid into the lawfulness of such 
rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, 
or practice (whether or not theretofore con- 
sidered by any State agency or authority and 
without regard to the pendency before any 
State agency or authority of any proceeding 
relating thereto) and shall give special ex- 
pedition to the hearing and decision therein.’ 


“NEW SECTION 13A OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT 

“Sec. 5. The Interstate Commerce Act, as 

amended, is amended by inserting after sec- 

tion 13 thereof a new section 13a as follows: 


“ ‘Discontinuance or change of certain 
operations or services 
“Sec. i3a. (1) A carrier or carriers sub- 
ject to this part, if their rights with respect 
to the discontinuance or change, in whole 
or in part, of the operation or service of any 
train or ferry operating from a point in one 
State to a point in any other State or in 
the District of Columbia, or from a point 
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in the District of Columbia to a point in any 
State, are subject to any provision of the 
constitution or statutes of any State or any 
regulation or order of (or are the subject 
of any proceeding pending before) any court 
or an administrative or regulatory agency of 
any State, may, but shall not be required 
to, file with the Commission, and upon such 
filing shall mail to the Governor of each 
State in which such train or ferry is op- 
erated, and post in every station, depot or 
other facility served thereby, notice at least 
thirty days in advance of any such proposed 
discontinuance or change. The carrier or 
carriers filing such notice may discontinue 
or change any such operation or service 
pursuant to such notice except as otherwise 
ordered by the Commission pursuant to this 
paragraph, the laws or constitution of any 
State, or the decision or order of, or the 
pendency of any proceeding before, any court 
or State authority to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Upon the filing of such notice 
the Commission shall have authority during 
said thirty days’ notice period, either upon 
complaint or upon its own initiative without 
complaint, to enter upon an investigation of 
the proposed discontinuance or change. 
Upon the institution of such investigation, 
the Commission, by order served upon the 
carrier or carriers affected thereby at least 
ten days prior to the day on which such 
discontinuance or change would otherwise 
become effective, may require such train or 
ferry to be continued in operation or serv- 
ice, in whole or in part, pending hearing 
and decision in such investigation, but not 
for a longer period than four months beyond 
the date when such discontinuance or change 
would otherwise have become effective. If, 
after hearing in such investigation, whether 
concluded before or after such discontinu- 
ance or change has become effective, the 
Commission finds that the operation or sery- 
ice of such train or ferry is required by pub- 
lic convenience and necessity and will not 
unduly burden interstate or foreign com- 
merce, the Commission may by order require 
the continuance or restoration of operation 
or service of such train or ferry, in whole or 
in part, for a period not to exceed one year 
from the date of such order. The provi- 
sions of this paragraph shall not supersede 
the laws of any State or the orders or regu- 
lations of any administrative or regulatory 
body of any State applicable to such discon- 
tinuance or change unless notice as in this 
paragraph provided is filed with the Com- 
mission. On the expiration of an order by 
the Commission after such investigation re- 
quiring the continuance or restoration of 
operation or service, the jurisdiction of any 
State as to such discontinuance or change 
shall no longer be superseded unless the 
procedure provided by this paragraph shall 
again be invoked by the carrier or carriers. 

“*(2) Where the discontinuance or change, 
in whole or in part, by a carrier or carriers 
subject to this part, of the operation or serv- 
ice of any train or ferry operated wholly 
within the boundaries of a single State is 
prohibited by the constitution or statutes of 
any State or where the State authority hav- 
ing jurisdiction thereof shall have denied an 
application or petition duly filed with it by 
said carrier or carriers for authority to dis- 
continue or change, in whole or in part, the 
operation or service of any such train or ferry 
or shall not have acted finally on such an ap- 
plication or petition within one hundred and 
twenty days from the presentation thereof, 
such carrier or carriers may petition the 
Commission for authority to effect such dis- 
continuance or change. The Commission 
may grant such authority only after full 
hearing and upon findings by it that (a) 
the present or future public convenience and 
necessity permit of such discontinuance or 
change, in whole or in part, of the operation 
or service of such train or ferry, and (b) the 
continued operation or service of such train 
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or ferry without discontinuance or change, 
in whole or in part, will constitute an unjust 
and undue burden upon the interstate oper- 
ations of such carrier or carriers or upon in- 
terstate commerce. When any petition 
shall be filed with the Commission under the 
provisions of this paragraph the Commission 
shall notify the Governor of the State in 
which such train or ferry is operated at least 
thirty days in advance of the hearing pro- 
vided for in this paragraph, and such hear- 
ing shall be held by the Commission in the 
State in which such train or ferry is oper- 
ated; and the Commission is authorized to 
avail itself of the cooperation, services, rec- 
ords and facilities of the authorities in such 
State in the performance of its functions un- 
der this paragraph.’ 


“AMENDMENT TO SECTION 15A OF THE INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE ACT 


“Sec. 6. Section 15a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting after paragraph (2) thereof a new 
paragraph (3) as follows: 

“*(3) In a proceeding involving competi- 
tion between carriers of different modes of 
transportation subject to this Act, the Com- 
mission, in determining whether a rate is 
lower than a reasonable minimum rate, shall 
consider the facts and circumstances attend- 
ing the movement of the traffic by the carrier 
or carriers to which the rate is applicable. 
Rates of a carrier shall not be held up to a 
particular level to protect the traffic of any 
other mode of transportation, giving due 
consideration to the objectives of the na- 


tional transportation policy declared in this 
Act.’ 


“AMENDMENT TO SECTION 203 (B) OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT 


“Sec. 7. (a) Clause (6) of subsection (b) 
of section 203 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, is amended by striking out 
the semicolon at the end thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
‘Provided, That the words “property consist- 
ing of ordinary livestock, fish (including shell 
fish), or agricultural (including horticul- 
tural) commodities (not including manu- 
factured products thereof)" as used herein 
shall include property shown as “Exempt” 
in the “Commodity List” incorporated in 
ruling numbered 107, March 19, 1958, Bureau 
of Motor Carriers, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but shall not include property shown 
therein as “Not exempt”: Provided further, 
however, That notwithstanding the preced- 
ing proviso the words “property consisting 
of ordinary livestock, fish (including shell 
fish), or agricultural (including horticul- 
tural) commodities (not including manu- 
factured products thereof)” shall not be 
deemed to include frozen fruits, frozen ber- 
ries, frozen vegetables, cocoa beans, coffee 
beans, tea, bananas, or hemp, and wool im- 
ported from any foreign country, wool tops 
and noils, or wool waste (carded, spun, 
woven, or knitted), and shall be deemed to 
include cooked or uncooked (including 
breaded) fish or shell fish when frozen or 
fresh (but not including fish and shell fish 
which have been treated for preserving, such 
as canned, smoked, pickled, spiced, corned 
or kippered products) ;’. 

“(b) Unless otherwise specifically indi- 
cated therein, the holder of any certificate 
or permit heretofore issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or hereafter so is- 
sued pursuant to an application filed on or 
before the date on which this section takes 
effect, authorizing the holder thereof to en- 
gage as a common or contract carrier by mo- 
tor vehicle in the transportation in inter- 
state or foreign commerce of property made 
subject to the provisions of part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act by paragraph (a) 
of this section, over any route or routes or 
within any territory, may without making 
application under that Act engage, to the 
same extent and subject to the same terms, 
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conditions and limitations, as a common or 
contract carrier by motor vehicle, as the 
case may be, in the transportation of such 
property, over such route or routes or within 
such territory, in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 

“(c) Subject to the provisions of section 
210 of the Interstate Commerce Act, if any 
person (or its predecessor in interest) was in 
bona fide operation on May 1, 1958, over any 
route or routes or within any territory, in 
the transportation of property for compen- 
sation by motor vehicle made subject to the 
provisions of part II of that Act by para- 
graph (a) of this section, in interstate or 
foreign commerce, and has so operated since 
that time (or if engaged in furnishing sea- 
sonal service only, was in bona fide opera- 
tion on May 1, 1958, during the season ordi- 
narily covered by its operations and has so 
operated since that time), except in either 
instance as to interruptions of service over 
which such applicant or its predecessor in 
interest had no control, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall without further 
proceedings issue a certificate or permit, as 
the type of operation may warrant, author- 
izing such operations as a common or con- 
tract carrier by motor vehicle if application 
is made to the said Commission as provided 
in part II of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and within one hundred and twenty days 
after the date on which this section takes 
effect. Pending the determination of any 
such application, the continuance of such 
operation without a certificate or permit 
shall be lawful. Any carrier which on the 
date this section takes effect is engaged in 
an operation of the character specified in 
the foregoing provisions of this paragraph, 
but was not engaged in such operation on 
May 1, 1958, may under such regulations as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
prescribe, if application for a certificate or 
permit is made to the said Commission 
within one hundred and twenty days after 
the date on which this section takes effect, 
continue such operation without a certifi- 
cate or permit pending the determination of 
such application in accordance with the pro- 
visions of part II of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

“AMENDMENT TO SECTION 203 (C) OF INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE ACT 

“Sec. 8. Subsection (c) of section 203 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu of such 
period a comma and the following: ‘nor 
shall any person engaged in any other busi- 
ness enterprise transport property by motor 
vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce for 
business purposes unless such transportation 
is within the scope, and in furtherance, of a 
primary business enterprise (other than 
transportation) of such person.’ ” 

And the House agree to the same. 

OREN HARRIS, 


KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 

HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

WALTER ROGERS, 

SAMUEL N., FRIEDEL, 

JOHN J. FLYNT, JR., 

ToRBERT H. MACDONALD, 

CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

JOSEPH P. O'HARA, 

ROBERT HALE, 

WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 

BTEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, 

J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 

FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 

JOHN W. Bricker, 

ANDREW F, SCHOEPPEL, 

WILLIAM A. PURTELL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3778) to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, so as 
to strengthen and improve the national 
transportation. system, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The bill as agreed to in conference (except 
for section 4) follows closely the substitute 
amendment which the House made to the 
Senate bill. 

Except for clerical and minor drafting 
changes the differences between the House 
amendment and the bill as agreed to in 
conference are as follows: 


LOAN GUARANTIES 


The bill agreed to in conference, as did 
the Senate bill and the House amendment, 
adds new provisions to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to authorize the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to guarantee certain 
loans of common carriers by railroad sub- 
ject to that act. 

Coverage: The Senate bill provided for the 
guaranty of loans for capital expenditures, 
operating expenses (which includes main- 
tenance), working capital, and interest on 
existing obligations. The House amendment 
provided for the guaranty of loans for cap- 
ital expenditures and for not more than 50 
percent of any loan for maintenance, such 
50 percent limitation being based on main- 
tenance charges in the preceding calendar 
year. The bill as agreed to in conference 
provides for the guaranty of loans for cap- 
ital expenditures and maintenance (with 
the 50 percent House limitation being elim- 
inated). 

Maximum aggregate principal amount: 
The Senate bill provided that the aggregate 
of all loans guaranteed, including unpaid 
interest, should not exceed $700,000,000, of 
which no more than $150,000,000 could be 
loans for operating expenses and interest on 
existing obligations. The House amendment 
contained no maximum aggregate limitation 
with respect to loan guaranties. The bill as 
agreed to in conference provides that in no 
event shall the aggregate principal amount 
of all loans guaranteed by the Commission 
exceed $500,000,000. 

Limitations: The Senate bill and the House 
amendment each provided that the Commis- 
sion could not make a guaranty unless cer- 
tain conditions or limitations were satisfied. 

As was pointed out above, the conference 
substitute omits the 50-percent limitation 
on maintenance loans which was in the 
House amendment. Therefore, there is also 
omitted from the conference substitute a 
provision of the House amendment (added by 
a floor amendment) which would have 
barred the making of a guaranty in the case 
of a loan for maintenance expenditures “if 
the Commission fails to determine that on 
the date of the application the carrier has 
substantial deferred expenditures for main- 
tenance of property, that such deferral has 
been required by the carrier’s financial con- 
dition and that the carrier and lender have 
made arrangements which provided reason- 
able assurance that the proceeds of the loan 
will be used only to raise the annual level 
of maintenance expenditures by the carrier 
over the average annual level of such ex- 
penditures by the carrier during the period 
when such maintenance expenditures were 
being deferred.” 

A limitation taken from the Senate bill 
has been included, providing that no guar- 
anty shall be made unless the Commission 
finds that the prospective earning power of 
the applicant carrier, together with the 
character and value of the security pledged, 
if any, furnish reasonable assurance of the 
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applicant’s ability to repay the loan within 
the time fixed therefor and reasonable pro- 
tection to the United States. 

In other respects, the provisions limiting 
the authority of the Commission to make 
guaranties are substantially the same as the 
provisions contained in the House amend- 
ment. 

A sentence has been included to require 
that with respect to each loan guaranteed 
by the Commission the findings which the 
Commission must make, under the provi- 
sions above referred to imposing restric- 
tions on the making of guaranties, shall be 
made a matter of public record. 

Termination of authority: The Senate bill 
provided that the authority granted to guar- 
antee loans should terminate December 31, 
1960, except with respect to applications 
pending on that date, and that the provi- 
sions of the legislation should remain in 
effect after that date with respect to guar- 
anties made by the Commission. The House 
amendment was the same as the Senate pro- 
vision except that (1) the termination date 
was March 31, 1961, and (2) guaranties 
would not have been permitted in case of 
applications pending (but not approved) as 
of the termination date. The bill as agreed 
to in conference follows the Senate provi- 
sion except that the House termination date 
of March 31, 1961, has been adopted. 


SECTION 4 OF THE BILL AGREED TO IN 
CONFERENCE 


This section embodies (with certain modi- 
fications) a portion of the provisions of sec- 
tion 3 of the Senate bill. That section of 
the Senate bill proposed to amend section 
13 of the Interstate Commerce Act by re- 
writing paragraph (4) thereof and by adding 
thereto a new paragraph (5). 

The subject matter involved is the au- 
thority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to remove discriminations against 
interstate commerce, primarily by making 
adjustments in intrastate rates of carriers by 
railroad subject to the Commission's juris- 
diction. 

This authority has been exercised by the 
Commission for many years under the exist- 
ing law. However, principally because of 
certain recent Supreme Court decisions, re- 
ferred to below, it is necessary to modify 
the existing law to strengthen it and make 
it more effective. 

In the Shreveport case, Houston, E. & 
W. T. R. Co. v. United States (234 U. S. 342, 
decided June 8, 1914), the Supreme Court 
held that under the antidiscrimination pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act it 
was unlawful for railroads to maintain intra- 
state rates which caused discrimination 
against interstate commerce and that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was au- 
thorized to require the removal of such dis- 
crimination even though the intrastate rates 
had been required by State authority. In 
1920, by amendments to section 13 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, Congress made 
this power explicit and prescribed procedure 
for its exercise. These provisions appear in 
section 13 (3) and (4) of that act. 

Paragraph (4) of section 13 now empowers 
the Commission to require the removal of 
any undue or unreasonable advantage, pref- 
erence, or prejudice as between persons or 
localities in intrastate commerce, on the one 
hand, and interstate or foreign commerce, on 
the other hand, or any undue, unreasonable, 
or unjust discrimination against interstate 
or foreign commerce caused by any intra- 
state rate, fare, charge, classification, regu- 
lation, or practice. 

Section 4 of the bill agreed to in confer- 
ence would amend paragraph (4) of section 
13 in 3 particulars. 

The first amendment is the insertion of 
the words “or undue burden on” in the 
present language describing the protection 
extended to interstate commerce. The ad- 
dition of these words would serve to remove 
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any doubt as to the Commission’s power in 
instances where, upon appropriate records, 
it finds, as it has done in some section 13 
proceedings, that the burden cast upon in- 
terstate commerce by intrastate rates or 
charges. is undue and therefore unjustly dis- 
criminatory. Such findings have been ques- 
tioned in the courts. This proposed change 
would thus afford the Commission additional 
statutory support needed in the administra- 
tion of section 13. 

The second amendment is the insertion of 
the following words: “(which the Commis- 
sion may find without a separation of inter- 
state and intrastate property, revenues, and 
expenses and without considering in total- 
ity the operations or results thereof of any 
carrier, or group or groups of carriers wholly 
within any State) .” 

With this amendment, in order to exer- 
cise its jurisdiction over intrastate rates, 
the Commission still must find that such 
rates cause undue, unreasonable, or unjust 
discrimination against, or undue burden on 
interstate commerce. The amendment deals 
only with the nature of the evidence to 
support such a finding. By two recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court (Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacifice Railroad Co. v. 
State of Illinois ( (January 13, 1958) , 356 U. S. 
906) and Public Service Commission of Utah 
v. United States ((May 19, 1958), 356 U. S. 
421), the Commission is required to con- 
sider the entire State operation, freight and 
passenger, in determining whether or not the 
intrastate freight rates were causing an un- 
due revenue discrimination against inter- 
state commerce, If the holdings in these 
cases mean that the required finding of “un- 
due, unreasonable, or unjust discrimination 
against, or undue burden on, interstate or 
foreign commerce” can be made only in the 
light of the overall statewide totality of a 
carrier's operating results derived from its 
entire body of rates applicable within the 
State, it would preclude the Commission 
from making such a finding on a showing of 
only the effect of the particular rate or 
rates in question. The Commission could 
not, under such an interpretation, continue 
to function effectively in removing unjust 
discrimination against interstate commerce 
caused by intrastate rates and charges. 

Rather than the amendment causing a 
change, it is the possible interpretation of 
these recent court decisions that would cre- 
ate a change in the present regulatory 
scheme. As stated in the dissenting opinion 
(of four justices) in the Utah case, a conse- 
quence of the decisions “would be a radical, 
and in all likelihood unworkable, change in 
the way the Commission has administered 
the provisions of section 13 (4) for over 35 
years.” It is essential, therefore, that this 
provision be enacted into law. 

The third amendment is the addition of 
® proviso at the end of the first sentence of 
paragraph (4) directing the Commission, in 
this type of discrimination case, to exer- 
cise forthwith its authority by instituting 
an investigation and giving special expedi- 
tion to the hearing and decision therein. 

The purpose of this proviso is to avoid 
the delays which now ensue by reason of 
the practice generally on the part of the 
carriers of awaiting final action by the State 
authorities prior to filing a petition with 
this Commission for an investigation under 
section 13 (3). This has been the general 
practice, except where action on the part of 
the State authorities has been unduly de- 
layed. The Commission also as a matter of 
comity has felt that it was undesirable to 
intervene while a matter is before a State 
commission and it has discouraged the fil- 
ing with it of petitions in those circum- 
stances. These practices have resulted in 
delays in removing discriminations against 
and burdens upon interstate commerce. The 
effect of this amendment would be to require 
the Commission to proceed promptly to a 
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determination of such matters, regardless of 
the pendency of any proceedings before a 
State commission. 

The above three amendments to paragraph 
(4) of section 13 do not vest the Commis- 
sion with jurisdiction that it does not have 
today but deal with procedures in the exer- 
cise of that jurisdiction better to strengthen 
the protection of interstate commerce as 
designed in this provision of the act. 

Section 3 of the Senate amendment also 
proposed to amend section 13 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act by adding a new para- 
graph (5) as follows: 

“(5) In any proceeding before the Com- 
mission involving an investigation of or 
authorization or permission for a general 
adjustment in rates, fares, or charges, or any 
of them, or carriers subject to this part for 
the transportation of property or passengers, 
or both, in interstate commerce throughout, 
or substantially throughout, the United 
States, or one or more of the three major 
rate classification territories thereof (Offi- 
cial, Western or Southern), any such carrier 
or carriers parties thereto may by petition 
seek authority or permission of the Commis- 
sion for a comparable adjustment of rates, 
fares, or charges for the transportation of 
like property or passengers wholly within 
an individual State or individual States. If, 
in such proceeding, the Commission finds 
(as it is hereby authorized to do) that au- 
thorizing or permitting an adjustment in 
interstate rates, fares, or charges without 
authorizing or permitting a comparable ad- 
justment in intrastate rates, fares, or 
charges would cause, or create a circum- 
stance of, advantage, preference, prejudice, 
discrimination or burden declared in para- 
graph (4) of this section to be unlawful, 
the Commission shall, incident to any ad- 
justment it may authorize or permit in such 
interstate rates, fares, or charges, authorize 
or permit a comparable adjustment in such 
intrastate rates, fares, or . Pur- 
suant to such authorization the said carrier 
or carriers, upon making any adjustment so 
authorized or permitted by the Commission 
in such interstate rates, fares, or charges 
may without further authority make a com- 
parable adjustment in such intrastate rates, 
fares, or charges and adjustments so made 
in intrastate rates, fares, or charges shall be 
observed while continued in effect by the said 
carrier or carriers, the law of any State or 
the decision or order of any State authority 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

The bill as agreed to in conference does 
not contain the above-quoted paragraph 
(5) from the Senate bill, or any provision 
based thereon, 


SECTION 5 OF THE BILL AGREED TO IN 
CONFERENCE 


This section adds to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act a new section 13a which would 
provide a method and procedures to make 
it possible for carriers by railroad subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act to discon- 
tinue or change, in whole or in part, the 
operation or service of trains or ferries op- 
erated by such carriers, notwithstanding 
otherwise applicable State laws. At present 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
no jurisdiction over discontinuance of serv- 
ice unless a whole “line of railroad” is in- 
volved, 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment contained provisions on this subject, 
and the members of the committee of con- 
ference feel that the provisions of section 
5 of the bill as agreed to in conference 
represent a reasonable and workable com- 
promise of the controversial differences be- 
tween the two Houses insofar as these pro- 
visions are concerned, 

The proposed new section 13a, as con- 
tained in the bill agreed to in conference 
contains two paragraphs, designated (1) 
and (2). 
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Paragraph (1) with the discon- 
tinuance or change of the operation or serv- 
ferry “operating from a 
point in one State to a point in any other 
District of Columbia, or 
from a point in the District of Columbia to 
a point in any State.” A procedure is set 
up whereby the carrier or carriers con- 
cerned may discontinue or change the op- 
eration or service (notwithstanding Stute 
law) upon giving 30 days’ notice to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (as well 
as certain other notice) of intention to do 
so, The Commission is given authority, 
during such 30-day period, upon complaint 
or on its own initiative, to commence an 
investigation of the proposed discontinuance 
or change. The Commission may require 
that the train or ferry be continued in op- 
eration or service pending a decision by 
it, but not for more than four months be- 
yond the date when the discontinuance or 
change would otherwise take effect. Upon 
completion of the investigation the Com- 
mission may require continuance or restora- 
tion of the operation or service in question 
for a period of not to exceed one year from 
the date of its order, but only if it finds 
that the operation or service is required by 
public convenience and necessity and will 
not unduly burden interstate or foreign 
commerce, In case the Commission has made 
an order requiring the continuance or 
restoration of operation or service, the juris- 
diction of the State with respect thereto 
shall no longer be superseded unless the pro- 
cedure provided for in this provision shall 
again be invoked by the carrier or carriers. 
The provisions of this paragraph (1) follow 
the provisions of the House amendment 
rather closely so far as procedure is con- 
cerned, but in the House amendment the 
coverage of the provision was expressed in 
terms of operations or services other than 
those “performed by any carrier by rail- 
road on a line of railroad located wholly 
within a single State.” 

Paragraph (2) of the proposed new sec- 
tion 13a, as contained in the bill agreed to 
in conference, deals with the discontinuance 
or change, in whole or in part, by & carrier 
or carriers of the same class referred to in 
paragraph (1), of the operation or service 
of any train or ferry operated “wholly within 
the boundaries of a single State.” The para- 
graph would operate where such a carrier or 
carriers desires to discontinue or change any 
such operation or service, and where (1) the 
discontinuance or change is prohibited by 
the constitution or statutes of a State, (2) 
where the State authority having jurisdic- 
tion has denied an application duly filed for 
authority to discontinue or change the op- 
eration or service, or (3) where the State 
authority having jurisdiction shall not have 
acted finally on such application within 120 
days from the presentation thereof. Under 
such circumstances this paragraph would 
permit the carrier or carriers to file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a petition 
for authority to effect the discontinuance or 
change in question. The Commission is 
given the power to grant the authority ap- 
plied for, but only if it has had a full hear- 
ing on the matter and made a finding that 
“(a) the present or future public conven- 
ience and necessity permit of such discontin- 
uance or change, in whole or in part, of the 
operation or service of such train or ferry, 
and (b) the continued operation or service 
of such train or ferry without discontinuance 
or change, in whole or in part, will consti- 
tute an unjust and undue burden upon the 
interstate operations of such carrier or car- 
riers or upon interstate commerce.” It is 
provided that in the case of any such pro- 
ceeding, notification shall be given to the 
Governor of the State concerned at least 30 
days in advance of the commencement of the 
hearing by the Commission, and the Com- 
mission is required to hold such hearing in 
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the State in which the train or ferry is op- 
erated. It is provided that the Commission 
may avail itself of the cooperation of the 
services and facilities of the State authorities 
in the performance of its functions under 
this paragraph. 

There has been omitted from the bill 
agreed to in conference a provision of the 
House amendment which would have di- 
rected the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to make a study and report on the passen- 
ger train deficit problem and to report 
thereon to Congress. On its own initiative 
the Commission has heretofore instituted a 
broad investigation which would include this 
subject, and if this provision of the House 
amendment were retained it might call for 
an unnecessary duplication of effort on the 
part of the Commission, 


AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES EXEMPTION 


Section 7 of the bill agreed to in confer- 
ence amends section 203 (b) (6) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, with respect to 
the exemption from regulation of motor car- 
rier transportation of certain agricultural 
commodities. Both the Senate bill and the 
House amendment contained provisions on 
this subject. 

Under the Senate bill the agricultural 
commodities exemption was frozen, with a 
slight modification, in accordance with 
ruling No. 107, dated March 19, 1958, of the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The same was true of 
the House amendment, but the modifica- 
tions were somewhat different. The modifi- 
cation made by the House amendment in- 
cluded the return to economic regulation of 
the transportation by motor vehicle of frozen 
fruits, frozen berries, frozen vegetables, cof- 
fee, tea, cocoa, bananas, hemp, wool im- 
ported from any foreign country, wool tops 
and noils and wool waste which has been 
carded but not spun, woven, or knitted. 
This modification also included the exemp- 
tion from economic regulation of the trans- 
portation by motor vehicle of fish or shell 
fish, and fresh or frozen products thereof 
containing seafood as the basic ingredient, 
whether breaded, cooked, or otherwise pre- 
pared, but not including fish and shell fish 
which have been treated for preserving, such 
as canned, smoked, salted, pickled, spiced, 
corned, or kippered products, 

Under the conference agreement the agri- 
cultural commodities exemption is frozen 
in accordance with ruling No. 107, referred 
to above, with the following modification, 
which is a compromise between the Senate 
and House provisions: Returned to economic 
regulation is the transportation by motor 
vehicle of frozen fruits, frozen berries, frozen 
vegetables, cocoa beans, coffee beans, tea, 

, hemp, wool imported from any 
foreign country, wool tops and noils and 
wool waste which has been carded, spun, 
woven, or knitted. Exempted from economic 
regulation is the transportation of cooked 
or uncooked (including breaded) fish or 
shell fish when frozen or fresh, but not 
including fish and shell fish which have 
been treated for preserving, such as canned, 
smoked, pickled, spiced, corned, or kippered 
products. 

Under the House amendment any person 
engaged on June 1, 1958, in trucking the 
aforementioned commodities which are re- 
turned to economic regulation by this 
amendment would be entitled, upon appli- 
cation, to a certificate or permit allowing 
him, under regulation, to continue the 
transportation of the same commodities 
within the same areas or between the same 
points. The Senate bill used the date of 
January 1, 1958. The conference agreement 
uses the date May 1, 1958. 


PSEUDO-PRIVATE CARRIAGE OF PROPERTY BY 
MOTOR VEHICLE 


Section 8 of the bill agreed to in confer- 
ence amends section 203 (c) of the Inter- 
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state Commerce Act, which prohibits certain 
operations in the transportation of property 
by motor vehicle without first obtaining ap- 
propriate operating authority. 

The Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment each proposed to amend this provision, 
and the amendments proposed were quite 
similar but not identical. 

The House amendment provided that no 
person should, in connection with any busi- 
ness enterprise other than transportation, 
transport property by motor vehicle in inter- 
state or foreign commerce unless such trans- 
portation was incidental to, and in further- 
ance of, a primary business enterprise, other 
than transportation, of such person. The 
conference agreement provides that no per- 
son, engaged in any business enterprise 
other than transportation, shall transport 
property by motor vehicle in interstate or 
foreign commerce for business purposes un- 
less such transportation is within the scope 
and in furtherance of a primary business 
enterprise, other than transportation, of 
such person. 

OREN Harris, 
KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
WALTER ROGERS, 
SAMUEL N, FRIEDEL, 
JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 
‘Torsert H. MACDONALD, 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
JOSEPH P. O'HARA, 
ROBERT HALE, 
WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in an 
extension of remarks on the Honorable 
GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER, ON July 24, 1958, 
I inadvertently failed to include the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Julius Helm of 
the Missouri State Rural Electrification 
Association: 

MISSOURI STATE RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION ASSOCIATION, 
Jefferson City, Mo., March 31, 1958. 
Hon. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR GEORGE: May I take this opportunity 
to express my personal appreciation, and the 
appreciation of all the REA co-op officials 
throughout the State, for the wonderful 
help you gave us during the Congressional 
committee hearings in Washington last week, 
As you so ably pointed out to the committee 
during your interrogation of various wit- 
nesses, it is difficult to understand why the 
farmer, through no fault of his own, has be- 
come the victim of the worst cost-price 
squeeze in the history of the country while 
practically every other segment of the na- 
tional economy has been experiencing un- 
precedented prosperity. As you stated so 
forcefully during the hearings, this certainly 
is no time to place a greater financial burden 
upon the farmer by increasing his electric 
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utility bill, regardless of how small the in- 
crease may seem to some people. 

George, I want to reiterate as sincerely 
and honestly as I know how our apprecia- 
tion for the consistent and wholehearted 
support you have always given the rural 
electrification and Federal power programs, 
It is my firm conviction that if it were not 
for such fearless and dedicated individuals, 
who are not afraid to stand up on the floor 
of Congress and be counted, that sooner or 
later legislation would be enacted that 
would cause the rates of the REA coopera- 
tives to be so high that only a very few 
farmers could afford the blessings of elec- 
tricity. 

Any time you are in Jefferson City I wish 
you would drop by for a visit. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jutros HELM, 
General Manager. 


EAST KENTUCKY OR EAST OF SUEZ 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, at the be- 
ginning of this 85th Congress I sought 
and received a place on the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. My pur- 
‘pose was to get into a position where 
I could work with others on that com- 
mittee, having jurisdiction over finan- 
cial aid to commerce and industry, 
toward offering the House a piece of 
legislation that would try to give assist- 
ance to the industrially depressed areas 
of our country. The present bill, S. 3683, 
to be known as the Area Development 
Act is that proposed legislation and 
many legislators and technicians have 
worked faithfully on it for presentation 
to this body whenever the leadership of 
the House is willing for this to be done. 

Along with many others here in the 
House, I myself come from a depressed 
area. Such an area is one where the 
levee of misfortune is so high that the 
floodtide of prosperity never spills over 
into its little valley of despondency. It 
is a place where the jam is never quite 
down on the lower shelf. It is a hungry 
breadline in the midst of a land flowing 
with milk and honey. It is a woodland 
where the nightingale of hope does not 
sing any more because the mockingbird 
of despair has taken over and filled up 
the air with all the dirges of the doomed 
and the desperate. The rest of the 
country may be gloriously riding upon 
a high and happy crest of prosperity, 
yet here and there exist a few little 
black spots where the word prosperity 
is merely something to be read in the 
newspapers but never experienced in 
“e pluribus unum” reality. 

Now there is nothing wrong with the 
terrain or substance of the physical land 
in these various depressed areas of the 
country. My own eastern Kentucky 
rolls in verdant beauty, abounds in min- 
eral wealth, rises high in magnificent 
mountain peaks. Yet, paradoxically it 
is something of a barren desert, that 
is to say, a desert in the matter of em- 
ployment opportunities for its citizens. 
Eastern Kentucky lost about 92,000 peo- 
ple between 1950 and 1956, or more than 
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a tenth of all of its population. Its job- 
less folks increased more than 75 per- 
cent from 1950 to 1957, during the very 
time when most of the remaining parts 
ef America had so many jobs and so 
much currency their people were buying 
2 TV sets for their homes, 2 cars for 
their garages, and 2 pots for 2 hens to 
cook on brandnew electric stoves. 

There is nothing wrong with the pa- 
triotic impulses of our eastern Ken- 
tuckians. My own Congressional Dis- 
trict furnished a Congressional Medal of 
Honor winner in World War I and an- 
other Congressional Medal of Honor 
man in World War II. Other uncounted 
thousands served this country well and 
heroically in both those wars. In 
Breathitt County down there in eastern 
Kentucky, we had no draft law what- 
ever in operation during World War I 
because the Kentucky mountaineers of 
that county heard there was a big war 
in progress, then came pouring out of 
the deep hollows and rolling off of the 
rough hillsides to volunteer their serv- 
ices to this beloved country in its time 
of need. And also just across the State 
line from eastern Kentucky, over in 
eastern Tennessee, there rose that im- 
mortal and world famous patriot, Ser- 
geant York, whose devotion to duty and 


country knew no bounds whenever the. 


bayonets of war and grenades of de- 
struction wreaked their terrible wrath 
on many of our sons of America in those 
dark days of conflict. 

This Area Development Act would 
cause the Federal Government to co- 
operate with State governments to over- 
come that great evil of idleness and drive 
the pale spectre of hunger from domestic 
thresholds in many unhappy parts of 
our country’s expanse. If we can fur- 
nish our tax dollars in foreign-aid pro- 
grams to send rock and roll musicians 
to South America and the Far East, as 
we have done, and if we can use those 
same foreign-aid programs to build air- 
fields im camel-traveling Afghanistan, 
as we have done, and if we can use those 
same foreign-aid programs to buy grass 
seed for Great Britain, as we have done, 
and if we can use those same foreign- 
aid programs to support Nehru’s 5-year 
plan in a Soviet-sympathizing India, as 
we have done, and if we can build high- 
ways in Saudi Arabia for the Cadillacs 
of wealthy King Saud, as we have done, 
then why can we not approve this little 
measure to help our own flesh and blood 

. in all of those areas where American 
citizens have often gone out to die for 
their country in the past and where they 
would readily do so again if called to 
the colors of our land? Let us help buy 
a few industrial sites and help build a 
few plants and help set up a few facil- 
ities over in Pennsylvania, down in West 
Virginia, out yonder in Kentucky and in 
other places, where we are not saying, 
“By and by hard times comes knocking 
at the door,” because Old Hard Times 
has already been inside the door and 
has taken a seat at the breakfast table 
these past few years. The wolf has not 
only been at the door in my part of the 
country but has come inside and now 
has a full litter of pups. And we just 
cannot understand a Congress so much 
concerned over people east of Suez and 
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so little concerned over people of east 
Kentucky. 

Why not dry the tears of some frus- 
trated mothers, put songs of happiness 
in the hearts of some underfed children, 
plant sustaining words of encourage- 
ment in the souls of some patriotic, God- 
fearing men who are ready, willing and 
able to work, all right here in good old 
America? Let us help our discouraged 
people of the depressed areas through- 
out the whole country to “trace the rain- 
bow through the rain and feel the 
promise is not vain that morn shall 
tearless be.” Let us help America. This 
bill is surely the “shadow of a mighty 
rock within a weary land.” Let us give 
this bill a place on the calendar during 
these closing days of the 85th Congress 
and then let us act to make it a law 
that will help our own people. It can 
be done. It should be done. This bill 
would raise a bright star of hope amid 
the encircling gloom of depression 
throughout many places in our coun- 
try. It would lend a helping hand to 
many spots like east Kentucky rather 
than those places east of Suez we have 
heretofore helped so much and so long 
on various occasions of the past. This 
is an all-American measure for an all- 
American people. 


TAXES 


Mr. SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Witson] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I introduced on May 27-a bill which has 
brought a gratifying response from a 
large number of my colleagues as well as 
from a large number of responsible citi- 
zens throughout the country. It isa tax- 
reform proposal, just one of many pro- 
posals of similar objective needed to put 
this country’s economic house in order. 

My bill, H. R. 12709, would, in brief, 
provide for a reduction in the rate of tax 
on long-term capital gains from the pres- 
ent maximum of 25 percent to 124 per- 
cent. It would provide that increased 
revenues from this proposal be applied 
by the United States Treasury Depart- 
meni toward reduction of the national 

ebt. 

As a longtime member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, I have observed for 
many years that our Federal tax ratio is 
alarmingly past the level of diminishing 
returns. We are killing the golden-egg 
goose, drying up the springs from which 
flow new money into the Federal Treas- 
ury. How shortsighted can we be? 

It is my absolute conviction, Mr. 
Speaker, that the present tax on long- 
term capital investment is an unwise tax. 
No other major nation imposes such a 
tax. It is largely a levy on capital and 
not on income. It is, in a real sense, 
confiscation of capital, a deterrent to ex- 
panding enterprise. It immobilizes bil- 
lions of dollars in risk capital, a substan- 
tial portion of which would naturally find 
its way into turnover investments in new 
and small businesses. The healthy ac- 
tivity my bill would induce obviously 
would create new jobs, new and greater 
spending, and additional tax revenues. 
Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, it is stated by 
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industrialists that it costs, today, about 
$15,000 to create a new job in America. 

We also must not lose sight of the fact 
that the present capital-gains-tax level 
unfairly penalizes older owners of homes 
and farm and those individuals living 
on fixed incomes. 

I am very much impressed with the 
results of a recent pilot survey conducted 
by the nonpartisan, nonprofit Investors 
League among its members which indi- 
cate that my bill, if enacted, would do 
all—if not more—than I contend it would 
do. This initial survey covered some 400 
individual investors and it showed that 
they would sell stocks having a current 
value of $32 million which cost the in- 
vestors about $13 million, and pay a tax 
of over $2.25 million on the profit. 

Imagine. Only 400 people are eager 
to pay the Government over $2,250,000 
in taxes which they do not have to pay, 
and which they will not pay unless this 
tax is reduced to a reasonable level. 

It should readily be seen, Mr. Speaker, 
what this lower tax incentive would mean 
to investors throughout the Nation. It 
would unfreeze vast amounts of capital 
and encourage reinvestment in new en- 
terprises, all of which would contribute 
to the Federal Treasury. 

The present Federal tax income from 
the capital-gains source is probably less 
than $1.5 billion. It is estimated that 
there exists today unrealized capital 
gains in excess of $200 billion. 

It is my hope that a comprehensive 
survey, planned for the period when 
Congress is not in session, will more ac- 
curately evaluate the probable addition 
to Treasury receipts resulting from my 
proposed legislation. These findings I 
would make available to the Congress, 
the Treasury Department, and the Na- 
tion’s press and radio. 

The legislation I propose, Mr. Speaker, 
should be politically nonpartisan. Also, 
I do not believe it should be acted upon 
by the Congress until results of the fuller 
survey have been made available. I am 
planning, therefore, to reintroduce this 
bill in the 86th Congress, early next year. 

When I introduced H. R. 12709 I asked 
my colleagues whether they would per- 
sonally favor its passage if a survey indi- 
cates, without doubt, that the United 
States Treasury would gain in revenue. 
I also have written personal letters, seek- 
ing opinions as to the worthiness of my 
proposal, to economists, executives of 
large and small businesses, and invest- 
ment institutions across the Nation. 

The response from my colleagues, on 
both sides of the political aisle, has been 
most gratifying. A substantial number 
of them have indicated support. The re- 
action from business and financial lead- 
ers and economists also has been impres- 
sive. Their letters of endorsement of the 
proposed legislation have come from 
every section of the country. 

I desire to have printed in the RECORD, 
Mr. Speaker, a number of excerpts from 
letters I have received. They are repre- 
sentative of the widespread reaction from 
all areas. Incidentally, I have received 
only three negative replies. I am now 
convinced my colleages will be impressed 
with the soundness of these comments, 
just as I have been, 
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The excerpts follow: 


The capital gains tax constitutes a serious 
social abuse in distorting stock market move- 
ments by its insulating of prices from ap- 
praisal according to criteria that are based 
on investment values, Such uneconomic dis- 
tortion is striking today, at this advanced 
stage of a long bull market, with so many 
long-term investors being frozen into their 
holdings because of the substantial amount 
which they must pay in capital gains tax if 


and when they cash in their paper profits. 


The investor in arriving at a decision 
whether to sell a stock on which sizable 
unrealized appreciation has accrued, is con- 
fronted with important practical deterrents, 
The stock must be overvalued by a number 
of points, which is at least equal to the 
amount of the tax (a maximum of 25 per- 
cent of the profits); such overvaluation to 
exist either in terms of money proceeds or in 
relation to other available investing oppor- 
tunities. Also, in the case of an investor of 
comparatively advanced age, he will be de- 
terred by the fact that under the statute con- 
tinued holding until his death will com- 
pletely free him and his estate from the puni- 
tive tax on his capital gains. 

Your bill to cut the maximum capital gains 
tax in half would go a long way toward 
ameliorating these investment distortions. 
(A Wilfred May, executive editor, Commer- 
cial & Financial Chronicle, New York.) 

I heartily endorse your bill. Such a revi- 
sion would actually increase Treasury reve- 
nues and contribute to our economic health. 
(Edward T. McCormick, president, American 
Stock Exchange, New York City). 

A copy of H. R. 12709 has been called to 
my attention. I want to commend you for 
your aggressive interest in this very im- 
portant matter. In my opinion, the present 
rate of taxation on capital gains far exceeds 
the point of diminishing returns with a re- 
sulting loss of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in revenue for the Federal Treasury. 
Under the current practice many billions of 
personal savings have been frozen in the 
hands of investors. The degree of tax lia- 
bility has replaced prudence as the dominant 
factor in investor decisions with the result 
that new and deserving enterprises, both 
small and large, are deprived of access of 
equity capital which they so urgently re- 
quire for the Nation's development. (Harry 
W. Beese, president, Boston Stock Exchange.) 

The Treasury is losing a great deal of reve- 
nue by setting a capital gains tax rate too 
high. Because of the resulting effect on the 
supply of venture capital, our economy is 
less dynamic than it should be. I heartily 
endorse your bill. (Walter Maynard, Shear- 
son, Hammill & Co., New York City.) 

Being in complete accord with your view 
that the present tax on long-term capital 
gains is largely a levy on capital and not on 
income, I subscribe most heartily to H. R. 
12709. As Chairman of the Board and Presi- 
dent of National Securities & Research Corp. 
which manages $330 million of mutual in- 
vestment funds owned by over 150,000 share- 
holders located throughout the United States, 
I urge the adoption of your bill in the next 
Congress. (H. J. Simonson, Jr., president, 
National Securities & Research Corp., New 
York City.) 

I am in agreement with what you have 
to say. Ours is the only capitalistic country 
in the world which taxes an increase in 
capital as if it were income. I am certain 
that a reduction in the capital-gains tax 
would increase revenue to the Treasury De- 
partment. (James Coggeshall, Jr., presi- 
dent, the First Boston Corp., New York City.) 

I have long believed that a capital-gains 
tax is unsound. If the tax were cut in half, 
as you suggest, it would not only have a 
beneficial effect on the capital market but 
also would not cause any losses to the Treas- 
ury. (Marcus Nadler, professor of finance, 
New York University.) 
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I should like to commend you for your 
analysis and the position you have taken 
with respect to this most important tax and 
revenue problem, which so vitally affects, 
or could affect, our economy. (S. A. Mc- 
Caskey, Jr., secretary, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

I share your view that a tax at the present 
level constitutes a serious deterrent to the 
mobility of capital, which is so essential to 
the free enterprise system. I feel that an 
increased turnover of capital following a re- 
duction in the capital gains tax rate not only 
would foster the national welfare but also 
would result in greater total tax receipts by 
the Federal Government. (W. Arthur Grotz, 
president, Western Maryland Railway Co., 
Baltimore, Md.) 

Heartily support H. R. 12709 to reduce 
maximum capital gains tax rate to 1244 per- 
cent. Such a reduction would undoubtedly 
increase revenue from this self-imposed tax 
and release billions of dollars of locked-in 
capital to create new job opportunities. (G. 
Keith Funston, president, New York Stock 
Exchange.) 

An objective survey of the matter to see 
what the probable result would be is most 
assuredly in order. (T. Coleman Andrews, 
Richmond, Va.) 

I have for many years believed this tax 
has curtailed expansion of American busi- 
ness and industry. I believe the Govern- 
ment would actually increase its take if a 
bill along the lines you suggest were passed. 
(Herman W. Steinkraus, chairman, Bridge- 
port Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn.) 

I agree with everything you say in your 
letter and then some. In my opinion there 
should be no capital-gains tax at all. As you 
say it is a levy on capital and not on income, 
it sterilizes billions of risk capital, and it 
certainly penalizes the older people in con- 
nection with their investment opportunities. 
(Julian S. Myrick, chairman, the American 
College of Life Underwriters, New York.) 

Your proposal is a progressive step and 
I heartily endorse both the reasoning and 
objectives you outlined. I hope the public 
can understand the issues involved, as there 
has been much false information spread 
which purports that a lower capital-gains 
tax would help only the rich. This, of 
course, is not true. I know a downward 
revision of this tax would do much toward 
getting business back on its feet and im- 
prove the living standard of everyone in 
the country. (Lewis B. Harder, president, 
South American Gold & Platinum Co., New 
York.) 

In recent years there has been a growing 
tendency to provide corporate capital by 
long-term borrowing rather than by the 
sale of equity securities. This trend is not 
healthy for our country, but will eventually 
result in the concentration of the control 
of our corporations in the hands of insur- 
ance companies and large banking institu- 
tions and make it very difficult to finance 
new or small enterprises. Repeal of the 
long-term capital-gains tax would do a great 
deal to reverse this trend. (James D. 
Cooney, president, Wilson & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

I am quite interested in your proposal. 
I believe that you are on the right track. 
(G. A. Neal, chairman, Iowa Public Service 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa.) 

The thanks of millions of investors in the 
United States are due you for your action on 
this matter. I do hope the contemplated 
national survey will convincingly indicate 
that the Treasury will actually gain revenue 
if this is enacted. (William J. Mack, the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio.) 

Not only do I believe your bill should be 
enacted, but I think that the tax on long- 
term capital should be entirely eliminated. 
Through our extensive subsidiaries operat- 
ing in Canada, we have close personal con- 
tacts with substantial individuals in Can- 
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ada. They demonstrate, clearly, that the 
elimination of the capital-gains tax leads to 
a more favorable capital structure for Can- 
ada and that, in large measure, accounts 
for the rapid growth of its economy of the 
past few years. (C. B. Morgan, president, 
Rayonier, Inc., New York.) 

I am in full agreement with the terms 
of H. R. 12709. The tax is wholly unfair 
and unjustified from a business viewpoint. 
A national survey would show that under 
the reduced tax Government income would 
be higher than it is now. (Reno H. Sales, 
Butte, Mont.) 

Am in favor of your bill 100 percent. I 
would go further and do completely away 
with capital gains tax. (William P. Meek, 
attorney at law, Baxter Springs, Kans.) 

Having lived in Canada for a period of 
years where there is no capital gains tax as a 
general thing, I can see the benefits quite 
clearly if the legislation which you propose 
is adopted. (Stanley L. Holland, president, 
Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, Mass.) 

It is my hope that you will be successful In 
your attempt to bring some financial and 
economic morality back into our fiscal af- 
fairs. It is heartening to know that we have 
such th in our Congress. (Ceasar 
Cone, president, Cone Mills Corp., Greens- 
boro, N.C.) 

The capital gains tax is the useless re- 
mainder of a former theory of economics now 
thoroughly disproven, not only in the United 
States but in every civilized nation of the 
world. (Robert O. Gilbert, Intercontinental 
Research & Analysis Co., New York.) 

It is my opinion that the Federal Treasury 
will not lose revenue but will actually gain 
thereby if your bill becomes law. However, 
I also think it will be practically impossible 
to measure the total gain to the Treasury be- 
cause of all the indirect benefits which would 
stem from a stepped-up velocity of money 
turnover. (Howard A. Newman, president, 
Philadelphia Reading Corp., New York.) 

There is no question that a capital gains 
tax is a deterrent to investors and causes a 
loss, I believe, to the Treasury in taxes, 
(M. D. Thatcher, chairman, the First Na- 
tional Bank, Pueblo, Colo.) 

The companies I serve have assets valued 
well in excess of a billion dollars, consisting 
largely of security portfolios. You will 
readily appreciate that the supervision and 
management of these portfolios is a highly 
significant part of our operations, and that in 
considering any changes in our holdings, the 
impact of capital gains taxation looms large 
in our deliberations. ‘There are frequent oc- 
casions when we are deterred, solely by the 
tax factor, from making sales otherwise 
prompted by purely economic and financial 
considerations. This distortion of our in- 
vestment activities is an undesirable burden 
from which your bill would obviously give 
substantial relief. (Geoffrey Davey, assist- 
ant treasurer, America Fore Loyalty Group, 
Newark, N. J.) 

In the past 10 years the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. has spent approximately $100 
million a year on construction and most of 
this money had to be raised through bonds 
and stocks. With a large construction pro- 
gram still facing us, any law that would make 
equity capital more available would be ex- 
tremely helpful to us. (W. A. Hughes, presi- 
dent, New Jersey Bell Telephone Co,, Newark, 
N. J.) 

I am happy to hear that you are renewing 
your efforts to reduce the capital gains tax 
rate from 25 to 1244 percent and can’t help 
but agree with your conclusions that many 
billions of dollars are currently locked in 
investments and cannot afford to liquidate at 
the high tax rate. Hence, any substantial 
lowering of that rate should permit a more 
ready flow of capital and would, undoubtedly, 
give the Treasury more revenue than the 
present high rate which prevents liquidation. 
(McClure Kelley, president, Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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A great deal of thought should be given 
to the entire problem of tax rates and the 
tax structure. One of the areas requiring 
such a revaluation is the capital gains tax. 
(Philip Sporn, president, Ohio Power Co., New 
York.) 

It is my personal view that careful studies 
are in order as to the equity of our tax struc- 
ture. Perhaps out of such a study there 
could come an enlightened tax policy which 
would stimulate capital investment and eco- 
nomic growth. It seems to me that the 
present long-term capital gains tax has an 
opposite tendency—it rewards the investor 
to remain inactive. What is needed is to free 
capital for the economic growth of our coun- 
try. The purposes of your bill appear to 
point in that direction. (Everett J. Boothby, 
Washington Gas Light Co., Washington, 
D.C.) 

I am quite sure that a national survey 
would very definitely bring evidence of the 
need and desirability for revising the present 
tax on long-term capital gains. (C. A. 
Macrie, president, Revere Copper & Brass, 
Inc., New York.) 

It is my personal opinion that were the 
long-term capital gains tax reduced a very 
great number of investors, such as myself, 
would change their investments from time 
to time with the result that there would be 
considerably more tax paid than at present. 
(Frank C. Staples, president, American Mo- 
lasses Co., New York.) 

Your bill, H. R. 12709, to reduce the capital 
gains tax from 25 percent to 12% percent 
would help our economy. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that it would put many 
billions of dollars of risk capital to work. I 
am also certain it will help small business 
instead of big business. In the long run it 
will increase the tax take. (David H. Har- 
shaw, president, John B. Stetson Co., Phil- 
adelphia.) 

Your bill to reduce the capital-gains tax 
would, in my opinion, accomplish exactly 
what you maintain it would. It is unfor- 
tunate that so many of our representatives 
forget or do not seem to be aware that the 
very thing that made America great and 
gave it the greatest standard of living in the 
history of the world was the unrestricted 
growth of business under the free-enterprise 
system. I hope your bill succeeds. (Joseph 
P. Routh, New York.) 

It is my opinion that your legislation is 
extremely desirable, and I share your belief 
that it would have the effect of increasing 
rather than reducing revenue. (J. A. 
Gerard, executive vice president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Inc., New York.) 

This bill, if enacted, will accomplish what 
you claim for it, and in the long run the 
Federal Treasury will gain rather than lose 
revenue, and at the same time place into 
circulation risk capital needed for healthy 
growth of the national economy. (E. H. 
Smoker, president, the United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) 

I do not object to the rate of the tax, but it 
is my humble opinion that if the long term 
were reduced to 2 months instead of 6 
months and the 25 percent rate kept, the 
Government would be ahead taxwise. (M.L. 
Sindeband, Ogden Corp., New York.) 

I am most heartily in accord with your 
proposal. The whole tax structure of this 
country is such a horrible hodgepodge of in- 
justices and confiscatory taxes that any- 
thing as constructive as your proposal is a 
step forward. (John E. Urquhart, president, 
Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala.) 

Your bill is a forward-looking piece of 
legislation that would benefit both the tax- 
payers and the Federal Treasury. (William 
V. Fisher, president, Anchor Hocking Glass 
Corp., Lancaster, Ohio.) 

The reduction of the tax rate on capital 
gains is certainly a desirable objective, and I 
hope that you can make some progress along 
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the lines of H. R. 12709. (Fred C. Foy, presi- 
dent, Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh.) 

I am wholeheartedly in favor of your cam- 
paign to reduce the tax rate on long-term 
capital gains from the present maximum of 
25 percent to a rate of 12% percent. Like 
you, I have no doubt that this would free a 
good many presently locked-in investments 
and would add to tax revenues rather than 
reduce them. The tax take from capital 
gains has been ridiculously low just because 
the rate has been too high. (J. C. Kauffman, 
vice president, the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Co., Cleveland, Ohio.) 

I completely share your view that a reduc- 
tion in our capital-gain rate involves not only 
the matter of basic soundness, but should 
result in a gain in revenues to the Govern- 
ment. (J. D. Wright, president, Thompson 
Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio.) 

It is my view that the capital-gains tax 
tends to restrict investments and is detri- 
mental to the expansion of our economy. 
I am completely in fayor of changes in our 
tax structure as provided in your bill. (J. W. 
Foley, president, the Texas Co., New York.) 

You will have difficulty in steering such a 
bill through the House, but I am certain 
every holder of a share of stock will wish you 
godspeed and support you 100 percent in 
your efforts. (Pierre R. Bretey, Hayden, 
Stone & Co., New York.) 

This plan would accomplish two desirable 
objectives: First, it would remove this 
onerous tax with its very bad features for our 
whole economy; second, it would move in the 
direction of reducing the national debt 
which has increased so greatly in recent years 
and will again increase in the current year. 
May I wish you every success with this states- 
manlike objective. (Joel Hunter, president, 
Crucible Steel Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 

Undoubtedly the present capital-gains tax 
has restricted the mobility of capital. It is 
the belief of many that this not only reduces 
the country’s economic potential but also re- 
duces the revenue potential of this form of 
tax at more moderate levels. I am hopeful 
your efforts will meet with success. (George 
P. MacNichol, Jr., president, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio.) 

Present laws pertaining to capital gains 
are archaic. If your bill could be adopted 
during the early period of the next Congress, 
it would provide a greatly needed incentive 
to our national economy. (R. S. Gerstell, 
president, Alpha Portland Cement Co., Eas- 
ton, Pa.) 

I believe Congress would render a great 
service to the country in passing the bill you 
have introduced. (P.S. Howe, president, the 
American Thread Co., New York.) 

In your bill, since it looks politically im- 
possible to entirely eliminate the capital- 
gains tax, you will find that the majority of 
the increase in tax will come from new 
profit taxes on corporations that are badly in 
need of working capital. That is the big 
gain that will be made, as it will promote the 
formation and growth of small companies 
and the Government will thereby share in 
such progress. (Lawrence S. Reed, president, 
Texas Gulf Producing Co., Houston, Tex.) 

I am 100 percent convinced that your pro- 
posal would be about the most helpful thing 
to ignite new life in our economy. (Ade’ 
Schumacher, president, the Firth Carpet Co., 
New York.) 

It goes without my saying that your action 
in introducing this bill is a very worthy and 
intelligent method of increasing tax take. 
(George B. Storer, Storer Broadcasting Co., 
Miami Beach, Fla.) 

I would favor any bill which would reduce 
or eliminate the capital gains tax. Its reduc- 
tion or elimination would be justified 
whether or not the Treasury would lose 
money as a result. (Joseph L. Block, presi- 
dent, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Il) 
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Most firms today need money for expan- 
sion. They could get that money from their 
present officers and stockholders were it not 
for the bite of the long-term capital gains 
tax. (Charles Ward, president, Brown & 
Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn.) 

If, as anticipated by you, the independent 
study would show convincing evidence that 
our Federal Treasury would gain revenue as 
a result of your bill and at the same time 
individual and corporate taxpayers would pay 
half the present capital gains tax rate, I 
would be in favor of such legislation. (James 
A. Farley, chairman, the Coca-Cola Export 
Corp., New York.) 

I personally know of many instances where 
the penalty for taking the capital gain has 
deterred individuals from making changes in 
their investments which would be to their 
advantage. Consequently, no tax whatsoever 
was collected by the Government and the 
individual was harmed. I am also convinced 
that the present capital gains tax makes it 
more difficult for new enterprises to get 
started. (E. P. Bullard III, president, the 
Bullard Co,, Bridgeport, Conn.) 

Indeed, the capital gains tax in and of it- 
self, viewed against the legislative back- 
ground, would seem to support a conclusion 
that we view the movement of capital from 
one investment to another in the same light 
as legalized gambling. But, there is one im- 
portant exception—I don’t know of any 
parimutuel arrangement, or crap game, or 
neighborhood Thursday night poker club 
that cuts the pot 25 percent. (David E. 
Smucker, president, Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton RR Co., Dearborn, Mich.). 

I can't see why your idea isn't a good one 
(H. R. 12709) but it is so difficult to get any 
tax relief bill through in the Senate or the 
House, and yet the good people of our 
country are bearing up under a terrific tax 
burden. (A, H. Starrett, president, the L. S. 
Starrett Co., Athol, Mass.) 

My firm is in the business of underwriting 
as well as distributing securities. Because 
of the fact that there is a capital gains tax, 
we find it difficult to interest anybody in 
putting up risk capital to finance new and 
small business. (Frederic J. Blanchett, 
president, Blanchett, Hinton, & Jones, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash.) 

Your bill would stimulate trading and 
consequently the Government would secure 
just as much revenue—or more—on a lower 
capital gains tax. The tax applied would be 
much more equitable also. (Karl F. Jobn- 
son, president, Steel Parts Corp., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.) 

I can think of no single contribution to 
the business life of this country which 
would stir as much activity and put as much 
money into the expansion and development 
as would the passage of this bill. (Edwin 
L. Parker, president, A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
Inc., Chicopee, Mass.) 

We are in complete agreement that your 
proposal should be enacted into law because 
it will be beneficial to the United States, 
both from the standpoint of its people and 
the Federal Government. (Howard I. 
Young, president, American Zinc, Lead, & 
Smelting Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 

It seems to me that anyone taking a long- 
range view, and looking forward to possibly 
their grandchildren or great grandchildren, 
would definitely have an interest in this bill. 
(H. F. Krimendahl, president, Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind.) 

The economy as a whole would profit from 
a reduction in the capital gains tax by the 
resulting freer flow of capital into new busi- 
ness ventures, providing new job opportuni- 
ties, more profits and higher revenues to the 
Government. (Bowman Gray, president, R. 
J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C.) 

I would certainly be highly in favor of 
the bill. I haye no way of estimating the 
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effect on the Federal Government’s revenue. 
I do know, however, that in very many cases 
the investors who would otherwise take a 
capital gain refuse to do so because of the 
comparatively high tax, and to me it would 
seem reasonable that a reduction in the rate 
might well increase the total revenue. (Rob- 
ert G. Page, president, Phelps Dodge Corp., 
New York.) 

I most emphatically approve of your bill 
and endorse not only its objectives, but also 
the reason for enactment of the legislation. 
The capital gains tax is a punitive tax, an 
unfair tax, and one that stifles incentives in 
vital investment flelds. It also falls most 
inequitably and unfairly on certain groups. 
(O. Glen Saxon, professor of economics, Yale 
University.) 


Others who have endorsed my proposal 
and have written letters or sent wires 
accordingly include the following: J. T. 
Simpson, president, Harsco Corp., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; James J. Shapiro, president, 
Simplicity Pattern Co., New York; B. J. 
Harris, president, Harvard Investors, 
Inc., Miami; William C. Croft, president, 
the Pyle-National Co., Chicago; Herbert 
B. Basset, president, Acme Wire Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; W. R. Ashburn, president, 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.; 
Charles E. Beard, president, Braniff Air- 
ways, Dallas; William H. Chisholm, pres- 
ident, Oxford Paper Co., New York; F.G. 
Merckel, President, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Newark, N. J.; Joseph L. Eastwick, presi- 
dent, James Lees & Sons, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Robert: H. Levi, president, The 
Hecht Co., Washington; A. A. Garth- 
waite, chairman, Lee Rubber & Tire 
Corp., Conshohocken, Pa.; John C. 
Davidson, National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, New York; C. H. Simmons, 
president, Hoover Ball & Bearing Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Also A. H. Robinson, treasurer, East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.; John 
E. Selden, president, South Penn Oil Co., 
Oil City, Pa.; R. T. Riney, president, 
Sterling Brewers, Evansville, Ind.; John 
A. Robins, president, Fairmont Foods 
Co., Omaha, Nebr.; A. H. Daggett, presi- 
dent, Gould-National Batteries, Inc., St. 
Paul, Minn.; John G. Brooks, president, 
the Siegler Corp., Los Angeles; H. D. Pal- 
mer, president, Fenestra Corp., Detroit; 
Franklin P. Williams, president, S. S. 
Kresge Co., Detroit; W. R. Shook, treas- 
urer, Worthington Corp., Harrison, N. J.; 
F. E. Wentworth, secretary, Ward Baking 
Co., New York; A. E. Forster, president, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.; 
Henry Oetjen, president, Norfolk South- 
ern Railway Co., Norfolk, Va.; H. C. 
Lumb, general counsel, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland; John E. Tilford, presi- 
dent, Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., 
Louisville; H. V. McNamara, president, 
National Tea Co., Chicago; John F. Le- 
bor, vice president, Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, Cincinnati; Donald W. Ny- 
rop, president, Northwest Airlines, Inc., 
St. Paul; Walter P. Marshall, president, 
Western Union Telegraph Co., New 
York; W. Thomas Rice, president, Atlan- 
tice Coast Line Railroad Co., Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; John R. Newell, president, 
Bath Iron Works Corp., Bath, Maine; 
R. J. Koch, chairman, Comptometer 
Corp., Chicago; R. B. Pamplin, president, 
Georgia-Pacific Corp., Portland, Oreg.; 
F. O. Koontz, president, Quaker State 
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Oil Refining Corp., Oil City, Pa.; Haz- 
ard E. Reeves, president, Cinerama, Inc., 
New York; F. R. Wills, president, Gen- 
eral Acceptance Corp., Allentown, Pa.; 
A. F. Metz, chairman, the Okonite Co., 
Passaic, N. J. 

Mr. Speaker, the preceding quotations 
and the men I have listed as having 
written in favor of my proposal are 
among the business and financial lead- 
ers of this Nation. Their opinions 
should mean much to us. With each 
passing day I am receiving more mail 
and telegrams on this matter. I am 
keeping the material on file in my office 
and I will be glad to let any of my col- 
leagues examine it. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain quota- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


UNSEAT PANAMA PRESIDENT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Ftioop], is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in previous 
addresses this session concerning United 
States sovereign control over the Pan- 
ama Canal, I have stressed political sta- 
bility in the Isthmian area as an indis- 
pensable requisite for efficient operation 
of the Canal enterprises and expressed 
the fear that certain political elements 
in Panama were set on overthrowing the 
present government in that republic. 

Though this aim has been often 
voiced in the press of Panama, especially 
in the Spanish language papers, it has 
now broken through into the press of the 
United States in an informative news 
story in the July 28, 1958, issue of the 
Washington (D. C.) Daily News by Ed- 
ward Tomlinson, distinguished Latin- 
American correspondent of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. His writings have 
been found accurate, objective, and re- 
strained. 

In substantiation of the concern evi- 
denced in the Tomlinson story, I note 
in the July 22, 1958, issue of La Hora, 
a Spanish-language newspaper of Pan- 
ama, that Alfredo Aleman, Jr., a mem- 
ber of the National Assembly of Panama 
and a spokesman on foreign affairs of 
that body, has stated his intention of 
introducing a resolution at the Inter- 
parliamentary Conference now being 
held in Brazil asking for recognition of 
Panama’s sovereignty rights over the 
Canal Zone. This, Mr. Speaker, is fur- 
ther evidence that hostile propaganda in 
Panama against the United States is 
still under way, and extends throughout 
the Americas. 

In this general connection, it is im- 
portant to recall that an able and pop- 
ular President of Panama, José A. 
Remon, was assassinated on January 2, 
1955, under circumstances suggestive of 
widespread conspiracy. Yet the actual 
assassins, despite confession subsequently 
repudiated, have never been punished, 
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and all those charged with the crime 
have been acquitted. I believe that I 
refiect the thoughts of all friends of 
Panama in expressing the hope that this 
Isthmian country will not have to ex- 
perience another such tragic occurrence. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 

I quote the indicated news story: 
[From the Washington Daily News of 
July 28, 1958] 
THEY DON’T LIKE His IDEAS—POLITICAL Bosses 
WOULD UNSEAT PANAMA PRESIDENT 
(By Edward Tomlinson ) 

PANAMA, R. P., July 28—The political 
bosses of Panama are out to unseat Presi- 
dent Ernesto De la Guardia, as they have 
many another President who tried to assert 
himself, or administer the Isthmian govern- 
ment according to his own ideas. 

Some of the ablest observers of the Pana- 
manian political scene are openly predict- 
ing he will not last until Christmas. 

The chief executive of the little republic 
is a man of considerable intellect, an able 
lawyer. He also has been unwilling to con- 
ceal his admiration for the United States. 
This, in the eyes of the average Isthmian 
politician, is a fatal flaw in any high official 
of Panama, 

NOVICE 

Unfortunately, also a novice in politics, he 
has not known how to play off one political 
clique against another. He has thought he 
could be straightforward, honest, and the 
public would support him. 

But in Panama, as in so many of the small 
Caribbean republics, this is not easy to do. 
In these countries public opinion is largely 
a product of propaganda. Little coteries of 
old families who either own or can squeeze 
the economic life out of the average news- 
paper consider it their special prerogative to 
dominate public opinion in the same way 
they dictate or control the nation’s economy 
and political policies. President De la Guardia 
offended many of these elements in the very 
beginning by his show of independence, and 
they immediately launched a campaign to get 
him. 

BANNERS 

Their first move was to create public senti- 
ment against him. They called out the 
claques—high school and university stu- 
dents. 

The youngsters unfurled banners and slo- 
gans, “down with one-man rule,” and “Pana- 
ma for the Panamanians.” Just for good 
measure, and to keep the spectre of foreign 
imperialism ever to the fore, they renewed 
their oft-repeated demand for nationaliza- 
tion of the Panama Canal. 

When the man in the palace paid no atten- 
tion to this, they went on strike, provoked 
incidents, took over and barricaded the uni- 
versity and the National Institute, which 
means the national high school, 

When the agitators became violent, the 
national guard or army was called out to 
prevent destruction of property and molest- 
ing of citizens. The mobs grew more ob- 
streperous, and several students were killed 
or injured. Now they had martyrs. Parents 
as well as students, along with all the ex- 
tremists cried “down with despotism.” The 
Nationalist press took sides with the stu- 
dents, of course, and all condemned the 
president for the unfortunate state of affairs. 
He became the scapegoat. They called upon 
him to resign or be ousted. 

GIVES IN 

Finally, the little man gave in, agreed to 
call off the troops, provided the kids would 
go back to their studies. But they refused 
until they had exacted a long list of prom- 
ises. He would have to curb the military, 
by compelling the high officers to resign. 
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This showdown is scheduled for October, and 
no one expects any resignations. Most im- 
portant of all, at least to the United States, 
he agreed to present Uncle Sam with a list 
of fantastic new demands for canal treaty 
concessions. 

Then along came Dr. Milton Eisenhower 
and his study mission. Just to make sure 
that the President did not get cold feet, the 
students stepped into the picture once 
again. They demanded that the doctor go 
to the university where they could discuss 
with him matters pertaining to relations 
between the United States and Panama. 
This move was designed to embarrass the 
governments of both countries. Fortunately 
the invitation was not accepted, 

The new show of force apparently had its 
effect. President de la Guardia went 
through with his chore and presented the 
long bill of particulars to the Yankee emis- 
sary. Among the score or more of new con- 
cessions requested were several, which if 
granted would mean almost complete Pana- 
manian sovereignty over the vital water- 
way. 

We were also asked to abandon all com- 
mercial activities in the Canal Zone, so that 
the 40,000 people employed there would be 
completely dependent upon Panamanian 
merchants for all their food, clothing, and 
everyday necessities. To make political sov- 
ereignty practically a reality, we would have 
to raise the Panamanian flag over the great 
enterprise and American officials and citi- 
zens would be forced to speak and conduct 
Official business in Spanish instead of 
English. 

The politicians and the Nationalists know 
perfectly well that they won't get these ex- 
treme concessions from us. But if we don’t 
give them they will have De la Guardia 
against the wall. He will lose face. The 
public, the Nationalist press, the irresponsi- 
ble mobs will rise up and howl him out of 
office. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
naan and to include extraneous mat- 

i; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


THE COAL, STEEL, MARITIME, AND 
OTHER TRANSPORTATION INDUS- 
TRIES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can economy, the source of all our boun- 
tiful foreign aid, has been struck another 
blow which will adversely affect the coal, 
steel, maritime, and other transportation 
industries. 

John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, ever alert to 
the welfare of our vital coal industry, 
has made a timely protest to the State 
Department relative to “the practices of 
so-called friendly countries in utilizing 
United States aid dollars in exchange for 
Polish and Russian coal.” 
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Mr. Lewis in a communication to Hon, 
Douglas Dillon, Deputy Under Secretary 
of State, dated July 28, directs attention 
to a new trade pact between Argentina 
and Poland whereby the former country 
will purchase 2 million tons of coal from 
the latter. As Mr. Lewis states, this 
transaction will displace 2 million tons 
of American coal from usage in the Ar- 
gentine. This, of course, as the United 
Mine Workers’ president points out, rep- 
resents a severe loss to the “American 
mining population, the investors of the 
coal industry, our poverty-stricken rail- 
roads, and the free enterprise of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Lewis on June 9, 1958, had ad- 
dressed a resolution by the United Mine 
Workers on this subject to the Secretary 
of State. As was stressed in the cor- 
respondence, even prior to the forward- 
ing of the resolution, the State Depart- 
ment “had been familiar with the prac- 
tice of so-called friendly countries in 
utilizing United States aid dollars in ex- 
change for Polish and Russian coal. The 
barter agreement between Japan and 
China, for the usage of Chinese coal in 
the Japanese economy, is another phase 
of this problem.” 

Mr. Dillon replied in the name of the 
Secretary of State to the United Mine 
Workers resolution, and Mr, Lewis’ letter 
of July 28 to the Department of State 
is the second communication of protest 
on this subject in 20 days. 

In his latest protest, Mr. Lewis makes 
this point: 

It must be obvious to the State Depart- 
ment that Americans must sustain them- 
selves and maintain a stable economy, if 
they hope to be able to satisfy the constantly 
increasing revenue requirements incident to 
the successful administration of the United 
States foreign policy. 


Then the United Mine Workers chief- 
tain refers to the “repetitious statements 
emanating from the State Department” 
on the subject, which he states “become 
meaningless when nothing is ever done.” 
Mr. Lewis then goes on to the obvious 
conclusion: 

Given the will, the State Department, 
manifestly has the power in all its monetary 
or economic relationships to withhold ac- 
quiescence, when stipulations of importance 
to Americans are refused, 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to associate my- 
self wholeheartedly with the remarks of 
Mr. Lewis and to join him in his sound 
protests against trade and economic 
policies which work against the interests 
of so many Americans and our national 
economy. It is an astounding thing to 
me how our policymakers in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government can be 
so blind and so insensitive to American 
interests in all these matters, They 
must think that America is a cornu- 
copia without end, from whence will 
pour largesse forever. Don’t they have 
any realization as to what they are do- 
ing when they use, or allow to be used, 
American-aid dollars which in turn are 
utilized by other countries to displace 
United States products and drive Amer- 
ican products out of world markets? 

Today in West Virginia we have thou- 
sands of miners who are jobless—as well 
as large numbers of railroad workers 
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whose jobs have vanished because the 
coal tonnage is not there for shipment 
to market. Now we have the loss of 2 
million tons of coal from the Argentine, 
all through the instrumentality of 
United States so-called aid dollars. The 
logical end of such policies can only be 
economic bankruptcy for the United 
States, which, while presently lavishing 
global aid, finds itself confronted with 
the painful necessity of hiking the na- 
tional debt by additional billions. 

One of the main objectives of inter- 
national communism is to ruin the 
United States economy, to bleed us white. 
Our trade policies, in many instances, 
appear to be playing into the Soviets’ 
hands. It is high time we had a rever- 
sal of the policies to which Mr. Lewis 
objects, policies which so many right- 
thinking Americans find unsound and 
repugnant. 

I strongly urge the State Department 
to take affirmative action in this mat- 
ter, as Mr. Lewis rightly requests and 
in so doing use the occasion to care- 
fully review all trade matters and agree- 
ments emanating from the basic source 
of United States aid dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include Mr. Lewis’ letter to the 
State Department at this point in the 
RECORD: 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., July 28, 1958. 
Hon. Dovetas DILLON, 
Deputy Under Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: On June 24, 1958, you 
very courteously acknowledged receipt of the 
resolution addressed to the Secretary of State 
by the United Mine Workers of America, 
dated June 9, 1958. Previous to that time, 
your Department had been familiar with the 
practices of so-called friendly countries in 
utilizing United States aid dollars in ex- 
change for Polish and Russian coal. The 
barter agreement between Japan and China, 
for the usage of Chinese coal in the Japanese 
economy, is another phase of this problem. 

I assume we both can agree that the off- 
shore export of American coal in volume is 
beneficial to the economy of our country, 
helpful to the communities where the prod- 
uct originates, furnishes employment for tax- 
payers, and is a source of tax revenue badly 
needed by the Treasury Department, and 
sustaining to the Department of State in the 
administration of the Nation's foreign policy. 

Now comes the Argentine-Poland trade 
pact, announced last week, which will dis- 
place 2 million tons of American coal from 
usage in the Argentine. Need I stress the 
importance of this loss to the American 
mining population, the investors of the coal 
industry, our poverty-stricken railroads, 
and free enterprise in the United States. 

It must be obvious to the State Depart- 
ment that Americans must sustain them- 
selves and maintain a stable economy, if 
they hope to be able to satisfy the con- 
stantly increasing revenue requirements in- 
cident to the successful administration of 
the United States foreign policy. 

Repetitious statements emanating from 
functionaries of the State Department, ad- 
dressed to Members of Congress, representa- 
tives of the industry, and private individ- 
uals, to the effect that the Department is 
earnestly considering this problem, become 
meaningless when nothing is ever done. 
Given the will, the State Department 
manifestly, has the power in all of its mone- 
tary or economic relationships to withhold 
acquiescence, when stipulations of impor- 
tance to Americans are refused. 
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With due personal deference to you, I 
write in a representative capacity, bespeak- 
ing the overwhelming sentiment of over 4 
million citizens who work or dwell in min- 
ing communities, whose prosperity or dis- 
tress so profoundly affects the integration of 
our complex and intricate domestic econ- 
omy. In like fashion, I would unhesitat. 
ingly venture that my views are shared by 
the recognized leaders in our presently non= 
prosperous maritime, steel, and transporta- 
tion industries. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun L. Lewis. 


SUGGESTED WORK FOR THE OVER- 
SIGHT SUBCOMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just completed reading the in- 
terim report of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce captioned 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight, 
House Report No. 1602, wherein the sub- 
committee has stated at some length the 
objectives and purposes of its activities. 
I note at page 7 of this report the fol- 
lowing statement captioned “Purposes,” 
to wit: 


To examine the execution of the laws by 
the administrative agencies, administering 
laws within the legislative jurisdiction of the 
committee, to see whether or not the law as 
the Congress intended in its enactment has 
been and is being carried out or whether it 
has been and is being repealed or revamped 
by those who administer it. 


In outlining the various subjects that 
the subcommittee indicated its intention 
to pursue in reaching the aforementioned 
objectives at page 7 of said report are 
the following, to wit: 


1. Review and analysis of the laws and 
amendments, and intent of the Congress 
when enacted, 

2. Area of the. field regulated by each law, 
changing circumstances and growth of the 
field since enactment. 

3. Consideration of the legislative stand- 
ards in the law to determine whether they 
can be drafted in more precise terms with 
the view of reducing administrative dis- 
cretion. 

4. Consideration of rules and regulations 
issued by the agency under the discretionary 
delegations, reconciliation with statutory 
standards and legislative intent, manner in 
which rules have been applied in practice. 

5. Administrative interpretations and prac- 
tices apart from formal rules and regulations, 
public notice of such interpretations and 
practices, extent to which in fact adminis- 
tration is by internal interpretations as dis- 
tinct from published rules. 

6. Judicial decisions on the administration 
of the law by the agency, the statutory 
standards, rules and regulations, and ad- 
ministrative interpretation; enlargement of 
area of regulation supported by the de- 
cisions. 

7. Enforcement of statute, rules, and regu- 
lations. 

8. Organization of agency: 

(a) Independence and bipartisanship of 
Commission, as intended in its creation; 
t= ta of the regulators with the regu- 

(b) Personnel: Experience, relationship to 
agency policy, status under civil service; 

(c) Workload, distribution of personnel as 
to statutory duties or on duties assumed 
through administrative interpretations, co- 
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ordination with State and other regulatory 
agencies, trade, or industry enforcement 
groups. 


A cursory review of the foregoing pur- 
poses and subjects illustrates the enor- 
mous task that lies ahead of the Special 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight. 
The points of inquiry are quite important 
and demand Congressional attention and 
review. The work and findings of this 
subcommittee can be significant and of 
singular importance to the Congress. I 
have been critical of the manner in which 
this subcommittee has conducted its pro- 
ceedings in the past because I have felt 
that it has failed to adhere to House 
rules of procedure. This criticism did 
not relate to the merits of the legitimate 
points of inquiry presented by the afore- 
mentioned outline. I would but reaffirm 
my prior statements that there is a real 
need for a thorough review of our Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies in the manner 
in which they are presently administer- 
ing the laws. 

I have taken the floor today to dis- 
cuss a particular situation which has 
recently been brought to my attention. 
This case involves the Penn-Texas Co., 
a Pennsylvania corporation and the 
unsuccessful attempt of a group of 
its stockholders to acquire a controlling 
interest in the Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
The transaction is an involved one 
and I am not in a position accu- 
rately to evaluate the charges that have 
been made on both sides of the contro- 
versy. A very serious charge has been 
made that this small group of stock- 
holders in an effort to obtain sufficient 
moneys to acquire a controlling stock 
interest in the Fairbanks, Morse & Co, 
“milked” the Liberty plant at Farming- 
dale, Long Island, a subsidiary of Penn- 
Texas. This resulted in the job disloca- 
tions of a large number of workers and 
the economic death of a healthy grow- 
ing corporation. 

I mention this case because it cer- 
tainly falls within the purview of the 
Congressional mandate issued when the 
Special Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight was created. This case il- 
lustrates, in bold relief, many of the 
questions which this subcommittee has 
before it for its consideration. 

A cursory review of prior CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORDS from 1954 through 1957 
will give the reader some insight into 
the interest evidenced by many of our 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle and 
in both Houses of Congress in the proxy 
fight that resulted from the Penn- 
Texas-Fairbanks, Morse controversy. 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD] 
(Date, Title, Congressman) 

May 24, 1954, “Americans Unafraid,” Hon, 
Erretr P. SCRIVNER, Kansas, daily RECORD, 
pages A3794-A3795. 

March 23, 1955, “Ethical Financial Prac- 
tices,” Hon. Thomas Dodd, Connecticut, 
volume 101, part 3, pages 3588-3591. 

March 28, 1955, “Proposed Commission on 
Ethical Practices,” Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Colorado, volume 101, part 3, pages 3916-3917. 

March 31, 1955, “Ethical Financial Prac- 
tices,” Hon, Thomas Dodd, Connecticut, 
volume 101, part 3, pages 4152-4153. 

February 17, 1956, “The Attack on Leopold 
D. Silberstein,” Hon. Wayne Morse, Oregon, 
vol. 102, part 2, pages 2811-2813. 
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February 6, 1957, “The Penn-Texas Corp.,” 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, Pennsylvania, vol- 
ume 103, part 2, pages 1611-1612. 

February 14, 1957, “Private Enterprise and 
Publicly Owned Corporations,” Hon, HERMAN 
P. EBERHARTER, Pennsylvania, volume 103, 
part 2, page 2064. 

March 12, 1957, “The Penn-Texas Corp.- 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Controversy,” Hon. 
STYLES BRIDGES, New Hampshire, volume 103, 
part 3, pages 3481-3488. 

March 19, 1957, “Effects of Leopold D. Sil- 
berstein and Penn-Texas To Gobble Up 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.” Hon. B. CARROLL 
Reece, Tennessee, daily RECORD, pages A2236- 
2238. 

March 20, 1957, “Control of Fairbanks, 
Morse Co.” Hon, LESLIE O. ARENDS, Illinois, 
volume 103, part 3, page 4077. 

March 21, 1957, “Penn-Texas-Fairbanks, 
Morse Proxy Fight,” Hon, B. CARROLL REECE, 
Tennessee, volume 103, part 3, pages 4151- 
4152. 

March 21, 1957, “Silberstein’s Penn-Texas 
Compromising National Security?”, Hon. Leo 
E. ALLEN, Illinois, volume 103, part 3, pages 
4188-4189. 

March 21, 1957, “State of Connecticut 
Gets Valuable Collection,” Hon, ALBERT P. 
Morano, Connecticut, daily ReEcorp, page 
A2326. 

March 21, 1957, “The Fairbanks, Morse- 
Penn-Texas Controversy,” Hon. STYLES 
Brinces, New Hampshire, volume 103, part 3, 
pages 4108-4109. 

March 25, 1957, “SEC’s Power To Enjoin 
Proxy Fights in the Public Interest,” Hon. 
ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD, Illinois, volume 103, 
part 4, pages 4343-4344, 

March 25, 1957, “The Proxy Contest Be- 
tween Fairbanks, Morse & Co. and The Penn- 
Texas Co.,” Hon, Estes KEFAUVER, Tennessee, 
volume 103, part 4, pages 4281-4282. 

March 25, 1957, colloquy, Hon. CLARE E. 
Horrman, Michigan, volume 103, part 4, pages 
4285-4286. 

March 26, 1957, “Penn-Texas Corp. Versus 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.” Hon. Danre. J, 
FLoop, Pennsylvania, volume 103, part 4, page 
4448. 

March 28, 1957, “Workers Have Important 
Stake in Proposed Reorganization of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co.” Hon. Lawrence H. 
Smith, Wisconsin, daily Recorp, pages A2510- 
A2511. 

April 10, 1957, “How To Become a Big- 
Shot Industrialist—Via Take-Over Route,” 
Hon. Francis E. Dorn, New York, daily Rec- 
ORD, pages A2869-2870. 


It is certainly understandable that in 
a proxy fight involving two powerful 
corporations there is bound to result 
great political pressures as well as eco- 
nomic pressures. This case appears to 
be a classic example of this phenomena. 
If the committee can develop this par- 
ticular issue as a phenomena and keep it 
out of the realm of the political arena, its 
findings could be quite beneficial in help- 
ing us to understand the nature and ex- 
tent of the pressures that are brought to 
bear upon our Federal regulatory agen- 
cies. 

In an investigation of this nature, I 
think it is absolutely essential that we 
understand the nature of the brute, so to 
speak. In other words, what is the 
nature and what are the functions of the 
SEC? In the instant case, what is the 
basic purpose behind the Commission’s 
proxy rules. From this understanding 
we can better evaluate the rules and reg- 
ulations of the Commission and de- 
termine whether or not our present laws 
are adequate to implement the purposes 
and objectives of the Commission’s role 
in our society. It is my understanding 
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that the basic purpose of the Commis- 
sion’s proxy rules is to aid and protect 
public investors in securities listed on 
national securities exchanges in the 
exercise of their corporate voting rights 
by assuring the person soliciting those 
votes furnished detailed and accurate 
factual information about the matters to 
be acted upon by the security holders and 
about candidates for election. The sta- 
tutory authority of the Commission is to 
regulate the solicitation of proxies. Asa 
bipartisan, independent regulatory agen- 
cy of the Government the Commission is 
charged with the responsibility of objec- 
tively and impartially studying the proxy 
material and the persons who solicit 
proxies for the purpose of enforcing the 
statutory standards of fair and accurate 
disclosure to investors which are clearly 
set forth in and are primary objectives 
of the Federal security laws. The ques- 
tion arises should the SEC be something 
more than an impartial umpire? Should 
there be more teeth in the law? Should 
a small group of investors have the ap- 
parently unbridled authority to upset the 
social and economic life of hundreds of 
workers for their own pecuniary gain 
when there has been no economic bene- 
fit accruing to the economy from their 
asset liquidations? It is quite possible 
that our Federal security laws do not 
provide remedies for certain abuses. I 
am not in a position to appraise this 
possibility. I do submit, however, that 
there is sufficient information before the 
Congress to merit a thorough investiga- 
tion into this area to determine whether 
or not our Federal securities laws should 
be tightened up and expanded. 

This particular case is also important 
because of its international financial in- 
volvements. It is my understanding that 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
has had administrative difficulties in the 
past with respect to its proxy rules be- 
cause of the unavailability to the Com- 
mission of information as to beneficial 
ownership of stock held of record or 
otherwise by foreign financial institu- 
tions. In the instant case, it appears 
that the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission attempted both directly and 
through the State Department to obtain 
this information with respect to owner- 
ship by certain Swiss financial institu- 
tions but was advised that it was con- 
trary to the Swiss penal code to reveal 
information concerning agency or other 
fiduciary relationships between the in- 
stitution and others. This is a very 
serious matter. This veil of secrecy pre- 
cludes a full disclosure. This is a mat- 
ter that has troubled many of us for some 
time. The very legitimate question arises 
as to whether or not our laws should 
countenance this deterent to a full dis- 
closure. It is certainly a legitimate point 
of inquiry for the Special Subcommittee 
on Legislative Oversight to look into this 
matter of foreign investment practices. 
Possibly our laws should be rewritten to 
preclude the unknown investor from in- 
vesting in American industry. I state 
this possible solution only hypothetically 
because it is only a possibility for action. 
I submit, however, that we should be 
looking into this area to determine 
whether or not it is detrimental to the 
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best interests of American industry and 
to our economy to continue to permit 
foreign investors to invest in our com- 
panies without disclosing where the 
beneficial ownership in the stock rests. 

A thorough development of this ques- 
tion of international financial involve- 
ments will point up to the investigators 
another legitimate area of inquiry and 
that is pressures from the executive 
branch of the Government. This is cer- 
tainly an area in which the State De- 
partment has a real interest. Their 
viewpoint has been expressed, and I dare 
say been felt, in the past in this and other 
similar cases. This would give us further 
insight into the question of pressures that 
are brought to bear upon our Federal 
regulatory agencies. 

In conclusion I would urge the Special 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 
to look into this matter. It is a case 
that legitimately comes within the pur- 
view of the subcommittee’s avowed pur- 
poses and objectives as hereinbefore 
stated. In my opinion this could give 
the Congress real insight into the nature 
of the activities, the functions and the 
procedures of one of our very important 
Federal regulatory agencies, the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission. It 
would give us a better understanding of 
the real and significant pressures that 
are brought to bear upon this particu- 
lar agency. From the study of this par- 
ticular case we can better understand 
how the rules and regulations of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission are 
administered. It will demonstrate the 
effectiveness or ineffectiveness of our 
present laws in several important areas 
and their effect on American industry 
and our economy. I submit that a thor- 
ough investigation of this case will re- 
dound to the benefit of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, it is for this and other 
reasons that I have developed that I 
suggest the Oversight Subcommittee 
consider this matter, and I intend to 
forward this material and information 
to the chairman of that subcommittee. 


FREIGHT-CAR REGULATIONS 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
introduced H. R. 13355 which is a bill to 
provide that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall make regulations re- 
quiring that freight and other cars be 
equipped with reflectors or luminous 
material so that they can be readily seen 
at night. 

I introduced this bill immediately af- 
ter confirming reports I had received 
about several tragic deaths caused by 
ear-train accidents in my district and I 
will not rest easy until the provisions of 
this bill to further prevent the needless 
loss of human lives caused by car-train 
collisions at railroad crossings are firmly 
established in the law. 

We must recognize the fact that in- 
creased traffic on our vast network of 
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roadways means more highway deaths 
unless all reasonable precautions are 
taken to remove or identify the dangers 
and hazards which confront our mil- 
lions of motorists. One such danger is 
the unlighted freight train in a rail- 
road crossing at night. Once the engine 
has passed the crossing the dark, un- 
lighted cars blend with the night and 
provide little or no warning of their 
presence. I realize that the railroads 
have gone to great expense to divert 
their tracks over or under busy intersec- 
tions, they have built an elaborate sys- 
tem of gates and signals at major cross- 
ings to prevent accidents, but they can- 
not provide bridges or gates and signals 
at every single railroad crossing in the 
country. However, several reflectors or 
a strip of luminous material on the side 
of freight cars would reflect the head- 
lights of an approaching car and serve 
as a warning and identification of the 
presence of a freight train in the cross- 
ing. This simple precaution would not 
be so burdensome to the railroads and 
yet it would aid our motorists in identi- 
fying unlighted trains at night. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge consideration of 
my bill before the end of this session of 
the Congress, not because of any pres- 
sure or influence by any group or or- 
ganization but because of my sincere be- 
lief that this simple safety measure will 
save human lives. 


SHIPPING ACT, 1916 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 3916) to 
amend the Shipping Act, 1916. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I will not ob- 
ject, but I make this reservation so that 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
can explain the procedure. 

Mr. BONNER. This request is being 
made to substitute the House bill, 
which was passed this afternoon in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole 
for the Senate bill with respect to dual- 
rate contract arrangements. 

Mr. AVERY. The gentleman assures 
us that the Senate bill is identical to 
the House bill passed this afternoon, as 
amended? 

Mr. BONNER. It is the same bill as 
that passed by the House with the ex- 
ception of the amendment. 

Mr. AVERY. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 14 of the 
Shipping Act, 1916, is amended by insert- 
ing at the end thereof the following: “Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this section, or else- 
where in this act, shall be construed or âp- 
plied to forbid or make unlawful any dual- 
rate contract arrangement in use by the 
members of a conference on the effective 
date of this amendment, which conference is 
organized under an agreement approved 
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under section 15 of this act by the regula- 
tory body administering this act, unless and 
until such regulatory body disapproves, can- 
cels, or modifies such arrangement in ac- 
cordance with the standards set forth in 
section 15 of this act. The term ‘dual rate 
contract arrangement’ as used herein means 
a practice whereby a conference establishes 
tariffs of rates at two levels, the lower of 
which will be charged to merchants who 
agree to ship their cargoes on vessels of 
members of the conference only and the 
higher of which shall be charged to mer- 
chants who do not so agree.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall be effective im- 
mediately upon enactment and shall cease 
to be effective on and after June 30, 1960. 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BonNER: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 3916 
and insert the provisions of H. R. 12751 as 
passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

The proceedings whereby the bill H. R. 
12751 was passed were vacated and that 
bill laid on the table. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may have permission 
to sit during general debate tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION AND THE 
DOMESTIC ALUMINUM INDUS- 
TRY 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the recent debate on our Nation’s trade 
policy, I joined with many of my col- 
leagues in calling attention to the eco- 
nomic damage which is being wrought 
in our domestic markets by the competi- 
tion of products from abroad. I believe 
that our foreign economic policies must 
be based upon a primary consideration 
of our domestic economic well-being. 
In my opinion, we have often rationalized 
a justification for our economic foreign 
policies by refusing to evaluate realistic- 
ally the damage these policies are caus- 
ing in the economic strength and abili- 
ties of this Nation. This can be trans- 
lated into conditions of growing distress 
in industry after industry. In the 15th 
District of Ohio, which I represent here, 
I have had an opportunity to observe 
this unhappy process with growing dis- 
Satisfaction. 

Soon southeastern Ohio will become 
one of the country’s important produc- 
ing areas for basic aluminum. Already, 
tremendous aluminum production plants 
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have been established in the central 
Ohio River Valley in the States of Ohio 
and West Virginia. These facilities are 
part of an industry which is regarded 
as essential to the Nation’s defense and 
were established largely because of the 
active role of the Federal Government 
in expanding the industrial mobilization 
base. The reasons for this Federal ac- 
tion can be traced to the difficulties we 
experienced in World War II and the 
Korean conflict when shortages of do- 
mestic aluminum production facilities 
were critical. 

Today, we are witnessing distressed 
conditions in this industry for a com- 
bination of factors which should be, I 
believe, of great general concern. These 
factors are complex. They are related 
to our international trade policies as 
well as to the strategy of economic pene- 
tration of the Soviet Union. They de- 
mand immediate and earnest evaluation 
by those Federal agencies charged with 
responsibilities in this area. It is my 
hope that this problem will receive the 
consideration it demands. Equivoca- 
tion or procrastination will only com- 
pound this situation and establish an- 
other formula whereby our major in- 
dustrial productive strength can be im- 
paired further. 

The following letter from aluminum 
producers to the Secretary of Commerce 
outlines in some detail what is happen- 
ing in this industry. Because of my 
own strong feelings about this situation, 
I wish to bring it to the attention of my 
colleagues here. The industry's letter is 
as follows: 

JULY 24, 1958. 
The Honorable SINCLAR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: The United States 
aluminum industry has been one of those 
most seriously affected. by the recession 
Efforts to regain marketing and productive 
strength have brought into sharp focus the 
present and longer range implications of in- 
equitable competition from foreign fabrica- 
tors and producers. 

At the invitation of the State Department, 
representatives of the primary aluminum in- 
dustry presented a memorandum on July 14, 
1958, specifically outlining the background 
and scope of this industry's concern and re- 
flecting its recognition of the international 
aspects of the problems involved. Enclosed 
is a copy of that memorandum. 

Of equal importance is the consideration 
of many aspects of the problems by the 
Commerce Department and those also con- 
cerned with the maintenance of sound do- 
mestic industries. Following are highlights 
of some of the most pertinent of these con- 
ditions as presently exist that we believe 
warrant your prompt consideration: 

1. Nearly a third of existing domestic alu- 
minum producing facilities are already idle. 
Correspondingly, a substantial part of fabri- 
cating capacities—much in the hands of 
small non-integrated mill product sup- 
pliers—are in only limited use. At least 
20,000 workers in the industry are unem- 
ployed. In addition, there is also under con- 
struction additional primary capacity of 578,- 
000 tons—much of it nearly completed— 
that will stand idle. 

Most of this capacity was created in fur- 
therance of Government mobilization ex- 
pansion programs, The additions to the ca- 
pacity made since the 1955 shortage were 
prompted in part by Government policies to 
assure adequate supplies for small business. 
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Shipments of foreign aluminum products 
are supplying an increasing share of current 
demands; thus foreign sources of supply en- 
joy the fruits of a developed market at the 
expense of permanent domestic ones. 

2. There has been a marked increase in the 
selling efforts of foreign fabricators and pro- 
ducers. Expansion of facilities abroad, 
coupled with a leveling of international de- 
mand, has resulted in increased offerings of 
foreign aluminum products in many forms to 
the well established consuming markets in 
this country. These markets had been sup- 
plied by the presently idled United States 
manpower facilities. This is at the very time 
when domestic fabricators and producers 
need such business to sustain employment 
and operations. 

3. The extent of foreign sales efforts and 
successes is not described adequately by 
published statistics. Government and indus- 
try data, accurate as historical information, 
do not provide significant clues as to the 
problems of foreign competition facing the 
domestic industry presently. The United 
States aluminum industry would be remiss 
in waiting to present its case until statistics 
confirm that which is common knowledge 
in the market place today. By that time, 
effective relief would be either more difficult 
or too late. 

Domestic aluminum fabricators, distribu- 
tors, and producers are losing business to 
importers, not only in pig and ingot, but in 
many fabricated products such as aluminum 
sheet and plate, foil, screw machine stock, 
rod, impact and collapsible tube slugs and 
drawn tube, to cite the principal ones. Some 
specific examples of this activity are covered 
in the appendix attached to this letter. 

4. Unlike many other countries, the United 
States markets for aluminum products have 
been developed to a high degree, largely 
through the extensive marketing and tech- 
nological efforts of domestic producers and 
fabricators. Huge sums of money and effort 
have been expended by them to overcome 
obstacles that stood in the way of volume 
usage in many fields. No major market de- 
velopment can be attributed to the like 
efforts of a foreign supplier. 

5. The solution to industry’s problems is 
the development of new and large volume 
markets. Experience has proven that this 
must be spearheaded by the industry itself. 
But market development—and the basic 
technological research and promotional ef- 
forts which goes into this effort—is vastly 
expensive, Only an economically sound in- 
dustry is able to underwrite the very work 
that assures it and its customers of adequate 
utilization of their facilities, 

6. Foreign suppliers appear to have little 
interest in the investment of capital and 
technological efforts to develop new United 
States markets for aluminum. Most of them 
look at the United States market as one 
of convenience; one where their dollar de- 
mands can be satisfied. During 1955, a 
period of tight aluminum supply, semi- 
fabricated products, as well as pig and ingot 
were sold by many of them at premium 
prices. Sales to non-United States markets 
were made at a greater rate of increase 
from previous volume patterns since appar- 
ently such other markets were more attrac- 
tive to them, Thus domestic consumers of 
mill products and basic aluminum cannot 
be assured that most foreign sources will 
supply their needs on an uninterrupted 
basis. 

Conversely, foreign suppliers may take ad- 
vantage of the broad market developed in 
this country, during periods when their 
normal markets have declined, as is the sit- 
uation presently. No prior contribution to 
the development of these markets had been 
made by most of them. As is generally the 
case, the heaviest imports generally occur 
just when domestic suppliers have the small- 
est amount of funds available for further 
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market development and when they are 
counting on the realization of such earlier 
investments to provide sorely needed sales. 
Thus when world and United States alumi- 
num markets. soften simultaneously, sup- 
pliers of foreign metal reap the very benefits 
counted on by domestic companies to help 
maintain employment and profitable opera- 
tions. 

7. The ability of foreign producers and 
fabricators to offer aluminum at substanti- 
ally lower prices lies in the very wide dis- 
parity in wage structures between the United 
States and other countries. With labor ac- 
counting for 75 percent of total direct and 
indirect manufacturing costs in United 
States industry, it is the biggest element in 
the value of any product, including alumi- 
num. 

Productivity per man-hour in European 
plants is as high as here, due largely to the 
highly efficient new equipment installed in 
many instances more recently than our own. 
The difference in wage structure therefore 
reflects real, net differences in cost—beyond 
the control of individual United States com- 


es. 

Added cost advantages may be accrued 
through the purchase of Russian pig metal 
by European fabricators at prices reflecting 
“economic penetration" subsidies. Such 
foreign purchasers of Russian aluminum 
can then sell aluminum mill products at 
even lower prices while still retaining de- 
sired profit margins. 

8. Faced with this competition, the 
United States aluminum industry is con- 
fronted with formidable obstacles to an al- 
ternative course of action, that of finding 
markets for its products abroad. High tar- 
iffs are imposed on United States aluminum 
products, principally by countries with ma- 
jor aluminum producing facilities whose de- 
sire is to maximize exports and minimize 
imports in an effort to obtain favorable dol- 
Jar balances. Import licenses and currency 
controls are other devices used by such 
countries to keep United States aluminum 
products out of their own market. 

In , the serious extent of foreign 
participation in negotiations for forthcom- 
ing aluminum products business from 
United States market is apparent. Much of 
this activity is not revealed by published 
data, since such historical information is 
collected after the fact and some of the 
more seriously affected segments of the mar- 
kets are not statistically identified. This 
activity is, however, being keenly felt at the 
market place. Domestic manpower and fa- 
cilities will not regain strength when the 
Nation’s economy again moves ahead. Fur- 
ther business from these markets will pro- 
vide growth power and economic health, not 
to the United States aluminum producers 
and fabricators which underwrite their real- 
ization, but to foreign markets that 
“bought” participation at a time when they 
could not sell their output to historically 
profitable and traditional consumers. 

These are but a few of the numerous fac- 
tors arising from foreign competition that 
are of the scope that cannot be coped with 
by the domestic industry as an economic 
entity. A bold, imaginative program by the 
Federal Government is essential, therefore, 
if the aluminum industry is to retain its 
customary first-line position of importance 
to the economy and defense of the Nation. 

Specifically, it is recommended that nego- 
tiations be undertaken with nations which 
are the principal exporters to the United 
States to reduce the flow of all such metal 
entering the country to a ratio commen- 
surate with the level of activity of the do- 
mestic industry at any given time. Nego- 
tiations with these exporting countries offer 
one possibility for relief from the shipments 
of such metal that are not being absorbed 
by their own traditional foreign customers. 
In addition, long-range goals might include 
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effective antidumping legislation and an in- 
ternational program to make available sur- 
plus world aluminum to those less-developed 
countries in forms that will improve their 
mode of life. They all need it far more than 
the well-developed and well-served markets 
of the United States. 
Respectfully submitted. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
ANACONDA ALUMINUM Co. 
KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORP. 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP, 
REVERE COPPER & Brass, INC. 
REYNOLDS METALS Co. 


APPENDIX 


Outlined as follows are a few case ex- 
amples of the sales activities and successes 
of foreign metal importers in United States 
aluminum consuming markets. They are 
listed by product form, 


SHEET AND PLATE PRODUCTS 


Aluminum sheet and plate products, in 
the aggregate, represent the largest fabri- 
cated form of aluminum consumed in the 
United States. Such imports come mainly 
from Britain, Canada, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Japan, Switzerland and France. A 
sheet metal equipment manufacturer has 
been purchasing coiled sheet from Belgium 
at prices ranging $0.025 to $0.03 per pound 
below domestic levels. A large appliance 
manufacturer has been using West German 
sheet; his takings are at about 1,200,000 
pounds per year. Purchases have been made 
at prices $0.05 per pound below those offered 
by United States sheet rollers. 

An important and long-established sub- 
form marketed has been sheet circles. These 
are used by spinners, drawers, and other 
metal product fabricating concerns produc- 
ing such items as giftware, cooking utensils, 
reflectors, etc. 

Metropolitan New York City is the center 
for most giftware manufacturing in the 
United States that consume aluminum. For 
years, the requirements of this market have 
been supplied by warehouses, nonintegrated 
fabricators and primary producers with 
sheet circle fabricating facilities. The ware- 
houses stock many sizes for quick delivery 
of small quantities, principally to numerous 
small manufacturers, 

The president of one such warehouse re- 
cently testified that: “* + * we used to sell 
about 150,000 pounds of aluminum circles 
per month. Now, because of imported metal, 
we are happy if we can sell 20,000 pounds. 
Importers are selling the metal they bring 
in for as much as 10 cents per pound less 
than I can sell it for * * *.” 

Another warehouse in this same area re- 
ports it can purchase Italian aluminum 
sheet circles for prices ranging from 13 per- 
cent to 16 percent below domestic, prices. 

In short, here is a market and a specific 
product form formerly supplied by the do- 
mestic industry which has, for all practical 
purposes, been taken over by foreign alu- 
minum fabricators. This product form is 
coming not only from Italy, but from West 
Germany, Belgium and Canada. Cooking 
utensil manufacturers located near the St. 
Lawrence Seaway are already negotiating 
for foreign metal in large quantities. 


FOIL 


Another product experiencing a sharp in- 
crease in import is aluminum foil. For 
many years, some foil has been imported, 
largely for candy wrappings and miscellane- 
ous use where limited widths could ade- 
quately be supplied by foreign mills. More 
recently, foreign rollers have been exporting 
condenser foil for use by the United States 
electrical capacitor industry. New high 
speed equipment installed abroad now also 
makes possible the importation and the 
strong invasion of the converter and lam- 
inating fields which long have produced 
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packaging lines. Much additional United 
States foil capacity has been installed in 
anticipation of participation in the results 
of this market's development. 

A successful foil converter and laminator— 
long a customer of domestic aluminum foil 
producers—now reports that he can no 
longer afford to do business with American 
foil rollers. He has received West German 
foil of adequate quality supplied at prices 
$0.1125 per pound under lowest ones quoted 
by domestic rollers. At the present time, he 
is in Europe negotiating for a full year’s re- 
quirements. Another large foil laminator is 
presently buying from 60,000 to 100,000 
pounds per month from Switzerland, West 
Germany and Italy at prices ranging from 
$0.14 per pound under domestic prices 
delivered, 

Large quantities of aluminum foil have 
recently been supplied to electrical and elec- 
tronic device manufacturers. A third of one 
such company’s business has been from for- 
eign sources and amounts to 40,000 pounds a 
month—a relatively large volume of this 
metal that runs only 0.00035-inch thick. 

The domestic aluminum foil rolling indus- 
try, much of which is made up of noninte- 
grated fabricators, is already faced with idle 
facilities and manpower. Thus, many of the 
markets for this growing product that were 
developed by funds and efforts of aluminum 
foil producers, are now being enjoyed by op- 
portunistic foreign suppliers. The prices 
being quoted refiect their substantially 
lower labor costs and the additional savings 
in marketing, development and promotional 
expenses which are not required in the ex- 
ploitation of a market long established. 

CIGAR TUBES 


Another case in point is the market for 
aluminum cigar tubes. For years, the 
United States impact tube industry has 
supplied aluminum cigar tubes to quality 
cigar manufacturers at the rate of about 
7,500,000 units per year. Domestic selling 
prices ranged about $28 per thousand pieces. 
In the past several years, Italian, French, 
and German tubes have been imported at 
prices in excess of 20 percent below the do- 
mestic levels, after payment of duties on 
such a finished item. At the present time, 
this market is almost completely supplied by 
foreign sources. It is an example of a 
United States market and product line that 
has been lost to foreign suppliers, 


SCREW MACHINE STOCK (ROD) 


Still another industrial aluminum product 
form presently being supplied in increasing 
quantities by foreign sources is screw ma- 
chine rod. Developed in this country after 
World War I, this product has been improved 
to the point where it has made substantial 
headway in use by parts manufacturers, par- 
ticularly in the electronic, electrical, and 
consumer durable goods markets, No reli- 
able data on imports of this rod product are 
available. Industry sources estimate that 
millions of pounds of West German, Swiss, 
and Belgian sources are being sold annually 
in the New York City areas alone at prices 
ranging from 6 cents to 10 cents below 
domestic ones. Quantities are now begin- 
ning to find their way into large captive 
screw machine operations in the Great Lakes 
areas. Responsible industry spokesmen sug- 
gest that from one-third to one-half of this 
product to be consumed annually will come 
from other than domestic sources, at the 
present rate, by the early part of next year. 


NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT INCREASE 
INFLATIONARY WITHOUT PLAN 
TO PAY IT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith my testimony before 
the Ways and Means Committee this 
morning on the proposal to increase the 
national debt limit. It is as follows: 


H. R. 13580 anv 13581, IDENTICAL BILLS, TO 
INCREASE THE PUBLIC DEBT Limir 


Mr. Chairman, my name is WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN, and I represent the First Congressional 
District of Texas. I have been serving in 
Congress since 1928.. I am a member of the 
Joint Economic Committee, the Small Busi- 
ness Committee, and the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

I thank the committee for its courtesy in 
hearing me. 

The committee is considering the Presi- 
dent’s request for authority to increase the 
temporary Federal debt from $280 billion to 
$288 billion, and to increase the permanent 
debt ceiling from $275 billion to $285 billion. 

Why is the committee giving such serious 
consideration to this proposal to put the 
Federal Government further into debt? 

Obviously, the answer is that the commit- 
tee believes that increasing the Federal debt 
may have important effects on the American 
people, on the functioning of our ecoonmic 
system and on the value of the dollar. 

I respectfully suggest, however, that the 
way the proposal is put before you, you 
cannot make a sound estimate of what its 
effects will be. You are in the position of 
a man who is handed a gun without a safety 
catch. 

Many different methods can be used for 
increasing the national debt, and the effects 
of the increase will depend upon what meth- 
ods are used. 

Increasing the Federal debt by even the 
best methods is, of course, a serious thing. 
It is debt any way you look at it, and what- 
ever amount is outstanding creates an in- 
terest burden on which all of the taxpayers 
must pay, although a relatively few taxpay- 
ers reap substantially all of the benefits of 
these interest payments. 

As a nation, we have been repeatedly 
remiss in our duty to follow methods which 
would keep the debt down, and remiss in our 
duty to pay off some of this debt in periods 
of great prosperity. 

The peak debt of World War II was 
reached in February 1946, when it reached 
$279 billion. Much of that could have been 
avoided, Substantial reductions were made 
following World War II, but with the Korean 
hostilities it rose again and was back up to 
$259 billion at the end of fiscal 1952. In the 
prosperous years that followed, it was allowed 
to rise to $281 billion by the end of 1955, 
and it is approximately at that figure now. 

The purpose of my appearance is not to 
oppose the authority asked for, but to oppose 
the granting of such authority without safe- 
guards against using this authority in im- 
prudent ways which will have unnecessarily 
bad effects. In my opinion, unless the 
committee adds some needed specifications 
and limitations into the bill, this increase 
in the Federal debt will have enormously bad 
effects. 

It will be enormously inflationary. 

It will add huge and unnecessary interest 
burdens on the taxpayers. 

It will bring about conditions which make 
it unlikely that any substantial amount of 
the debt will be paid off in the future, and 
thus unlikely that the taxpayers will ever be 
relieved of the tremendous interest burden 
they already carry. 

I respectfully ask, therefore, that the com- 
mittee give most serious consideration to 
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putting four specifications and limitations in 
the bill, as follows: 

1. Require that the securities issued under 
the increased debt authority be sold insofar 
as possible to individuals, corporations, and 
to savings-type institutions; and that the 
portion which can be sold only by the crea- 
tion of new money be sold to the Federal 
Reserve rather than to the commercial banks. 

Now, the reasons for this are quite simple: 

To the extent that additional securities 
are purchased by individuals, by corpora- 
tions, and by savings-type institutions, there 
will be little inflationary effect. 

By savings-type institutions we mean, of 
course, the savings banks, the savings and 
loan associations, the credit unions, the life 
insurance companies, and other such organi- 
zations which, unlike the commercial banks, 
do not create money. 

The first objective should, therefore, be to 
finance all of the new debt it is possible to 
finance out of savings—both corporate and 
personal. To the extent that the new securi- 
ties can be absorbed out of savings, the effect 
will at least not devalue the dollar, although 
this will increase the interest burden on the 
taxpayers, too. 

Selling the new securities either to the 
Federal Reserve System or to the private 
commercial banks will mean that the pur- 
chasers will create the money with which to 
buy the securities. In either case, the result 
will be inflationary, but there is at least one 
important difference. The interest pay- 
ments made to the Federal Reserve will auto- 
matically come back to the Treasury, which 
will help to keep the debt down. 

What sense is there in allowing the private 
commercial banks to create the money to 
buy Government securities, and burdening 
the taxpayers with interest charges on that 
money? The commercial banks perform no 
necessary service whatever in buying Govern- 
ment securities. They perform no service in 
creating money, on the credit of the Nation, 
which the Government cannot perform for 
itself without burdening the taxpayers with 
interest charges. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, let me 
state, as I have many times before, I am not 
unfriendly to the private banks. The fact 
is, however, that the private banks are the 
most prosperous segment of our economy to- 
day; they do not need more Government 
subsidies at the expense of the taxpayers. 
So it seems to me idiotic for the Government 
to pay these banks to create money to pur- 
chase Government securities. The Govern- 
ment can do this for itself, and for the good 
ana justifiable purpose of keeping the debt 

own. 

2. Prohibit the Treasury from leaving any 
of its funds on deposit with the private 
banks. 

The recent practice of the Tr: is to 
keep funds on deposit with the private banks 
in amounts ranging from $3 billion to $6 
billion during the year. Its daily average de- 
posits with the private banks throughout 
the year runs to about $314 billion. The 
taxpayers are paying interest on this $3%4 
billion, while the Treasury is lending it out, 
interest-free, to the private banks. What do 
the banks do with these funds? They lend 
them out and draw interest on them. So the 
taxpayers are paying interest on $314 billion 
of debt which benefits only the private banks, 
and on which the banks are making a profit. 

When the Treasury leaves its funds on 
deposit with the private banks, there are two 
bad effects: 

(1) The effect is inflationary; by leaving 
its funds in the private banks, instead of 
calling them in the Federal Reserve Banks, 
it is adding to the money supply. 

(2) The taxpayers are paying interest on 
money which is idle, insofar as the Treasury 
is concerned. The money could be used by 
the Treasury to buy in some of its own short- 
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term obligations, and thus save the interest 
on these obligations. 

As has been pointed out many times, the 
Treasury is in no position to use funds left 
on deposit with the private banks. The 
Treasury must first call these funds into the 
Federal Reserve banks before it can write 
checks on them to pay its bills. Keeping the 
funds in the private banks is no convenience 
to the Treasury. Obviously, if the Treasury 
can maintain an average balance of $314 
billion in deposits with the private banks, 
then the Federal debt is $314 billion higher 
than it need be. 

3. Require that all securities sold by the 
Treasury be sold on competitive bid. 

The reason for this is also self-evident. 

The Treasury is now selling certain of its 
securities on competitive bid, and it has an 
established machinery for this. Each week it 
sells between a billion and two billion dollars 
of 91-day bills on the regular Monday bill 
auction. This auction method leaves no 
question about what money market rates 
are, and no guessing about what interest rate 
must be offered in order to sell the securities. 
After the Treasury receives all the bids, it 
knows how much has been bid for and at 
what prices, and it then decides what the 
highest price is it will pay for the hire of the 
money. 

But in contrast, the Treasury issues the 
greater proportion of its securities at fixed 
and predetermined interest rates. In decid- 
ing what arbitrary rates it will fix on these 
securities, the Treasury leans heavily on the 
advice which it solicits from the big bond 
dealers and other big purchasers of Govern- 
ment securities. Based on the advice of in- 
terested parties, the Treasury officials then 
make a guess at what the interest rate should 
be. What they are guessing at, presumably, 
is the lowest interest rate which they can 
fix on the securities in order to sell them. 
There is some doubt whether all of the Treas- 
ury’s guesses in recent years were intended 
to be low, or intended to help bring about a 
general increase in interest rates. 

In any case, the record shows that begin- 
ning in February of 1953 the Treasury has 
engaged in repeated “giveaways.” Time 
after time it has fixed rates so high on new 
securities that the securities were immedi- 
ately reselling in the open market at prices 
higher than the Treasury got for them. 

As I see it, the Treasury has all to lose 
and nothing to gain by guessing what the 
market is. When it guesses too high, it 
burdens the taxpayers with unnecessary in- 
terest charges. But when it guesses too low, 
there is no offset; it does not sell the securi- 
ties, and so has to guess again. 

So issuing securities at fixed prices and 
at fixed interest rates is one more factor 
which makes the Federal debt higher than 
it needs be, and one more factor which di- 
verts the taxpayers’ money to meet unneces- 
sary interest charges, rather than going to 
pay off some of the debt. 

4. Set a fixed percentage by which the 
Federal debt is to be reduced each year. 

For some years now, the debt ceiling has 
been fixed by law. There have been many 
times when the ceiling had to be raised, of 
course. But we still have a ceiling and go 
through the process of raising it only after 
a specific review of the conditions which re- 
quire raising it, on the theory that this 
tends to hold the debt in check. There is 
no other reason for having a ceiling. If 
this procedure does not serve to check un- 
justified increases in the debt, then the pro- 
cedure is not only worthless to its purpose, 
it also involves a waste of time and effort. 
Few of us doubt that having a ceiling fixed 
by law does help to keep the debt in check, 

But this procedure is one-sided. If it isa 
good procedure for helping to keep the debt 
from going up, then it should be an equally 
good procedure for helping to bring the debt 
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down. A fixed schedule for reducing the 
debt would, in my opinion, help to assure 
that reductions are made in those periods 
when reductions reasonably could be made. 

Certainly, we have got to do something 
to stop this process of meeting each emer- 
gency by piling new debt on the peak of the 
previous emergency. And the procedure I 
suggest is at least worth a try. 

Furthermore, this seems as good a time 
as any for the committee to write into the 
law a definite schedule for paying off the 
Federal debt. I would suggest a target of 
2 percent per year. There will, of course, 
be times when no reduction can be made, 
and an exception to the schedule will be 
asked for and granted. But at other times 
such deficiencies should be made up. 

As the committee knows, at the beginning 
of each year the President submits to Con- 
gress his economic report which sets out 
the Nation’s economic budget for the year 
ahead. At about the same time the Treas- 
ury submits a budget which is drawn up 
in light of the President’s economic budget. 
The Joint Economic Committee then makes 
a careful review of these budgets and then 
tries to inform the whole Congress what 
the range of economic policies are that can 
be adopted consistently with the President's 
economic budget and with the broad ob- 
jectives set out in the Employment Act of 
1946, 

There should then be a definite require- 
ment to review the possibility of reducing 
the Federal debt at this time, along with 
the review of the other elements in the eco- 
nomic budget. And there should be a defi- 
nite requirement for a fixed reduction within 
the year ahead which can be amended only 
by a specific request and with persuasive 
reason for amending the requirement. 

Now to summarize. The suggestions 
which I have made are, of course, not new 
to this distinguished committee. 

In February of 1943, the committee was 
then holding hearings on one of the first 
debt-increase bills necessitated by World 
War II. The first year of World War II had 
then just ended. The committee was good 
enough to hear me on that bill, and I then 
urged the main suggestions I am making 
today. 

I urged, first, that the money needed to 
finance the war be raised to the fullest pos- 
sible extent through taxes. And second, I 
urged that to the extent that it was neces- 
sary to issue interest-bearing debt, this 
should all be financed from savings, and 
mone with bank-created money. In fact, I 
proposed that if it did prove necessary to use 
any bank-created money, then a non-inter- 
est-bearing security be issued to secure any 
money borrowed either from the commercial 
banks or from the Federal Reserve banks. 
That was a long time ago, and I ask the com- 
mittee’s indulgence for quoting from my tes- 
timony of February 13, 1943, as follows: 

“The plan proposed will retire a definite 
amount of the debt each year, thereby re- 
ducing annually any inflationary condition 
that has been brought about because of the 
war, and more effectively retard inflation 
than the present system. 

“Inflation is our greatest danger.” 

» . . . . 

“In this emergency it is necessary that we 
sell all the interest-bearing bonds that we 
can to the public, including corporations who 
have the money to buy them. This is neces- 
sary to retard inflation and it is very help- 
ful to that end. I favor the levying and col- 
lection of all the taxes it is possible for the 
people to pay in order to reduce the national 
debt as much as possible each year. After 
the Government has collected all the taxes 
it can collect and has sold all the bonds to 
the public that can be sold, there will re- 
main 50 percent or more of the funds to be 
raised which must be obtained from the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks or the privately owned 
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14,000 commercial banks of the country, that 
accept deposits, or from both, 

“It is this money that must be obtained 
from the Federal Reserve banks and the com- 
mercial banks that I insist can be secured by 
the Government without an annual interest 
charge.” (Hearings before the Committee 
on Ways and Means, House of Representa- 
tives, on Debt Limit of the United States, 
Jan. 29 and Feb. 14, 1943, 78th Cong., ist 
sess., pp. 36 and 39.) 

In the calendar year then just com- 
pleted—1942—-we paid interest charges of 
$1.5 billion for carrying the Federal debt 
then in existence. The Federal debt had 
recently risen to a high of $108 billion; and 
the bill then before the committee was 
one to increase it to $122 billion. 

Last year, 17 years later, the interest 
charges on the Federal debt had jumped to 
$7.6 billion. The debt is now approxi- 
mately $280 billion. 

In the meanwhile commercial banks have 
acquired huge amounts of Federal secu- 
rities, and the inflation which seeemed to 
me to be our greatest danger in 1943 has 
greatly undermined the value of the dollar. 

Again, 6 months ago, on January 17 of 
this year, this distinguished committee was 
again considering a bill to make what was 
called a “temporary” increase in the debt 
ceiling, amounting to $5 billion. At that 
time, the committee was good enough to 
hear me make these same suggestions again. 
I pointed out, for example, that if that 
$5 billion of new securities were purchased 
by the Federal Reserve, the interest sav- 
ings to the Government would amount to 
$163 million a year. 

I appreciate that the committee in its 
wisdom did not adopt these suggestions, but 
may I call attention to some of the events 
which have taken place since that time. 

Since January of this year, the Federal 
Reserve has reduced required reserves of 
member banks sufficiently to allow those 
banks to create, free of charge, $9 billion 
of new money. And these banks have in- 
creased their holdings of Federal securi- 
ties enormously. Since the end of Jan- 
uary the weekly reporting member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System alone have 
increased their holdings of Federal securi- 
ties by $6 billion. 

Yet the Federal Reserve had in its surplus 
reserve account at the beginning of this 
year some $800 million. These funds were 
idle and unused then; and they are idle 
and unused now. And there is no conceiy- 
able need which could arise in the Federal 
Reserve System for these idle and unused 
funds. This money should be used now 
to pay on our huge national debt. 

And it may be of incidental interest that 
even in this period of recession with be- 
tween 5 and 6 million unemployed the 
consumer price index has continued to ad- 
vance and was still advancing as of the last 
report we had. 

I appreciate the committee's extreme 
courtesy in hearing and listening to these 
suggestions from me again. I do hope that 
the committee will again give serious con- 
sideration to them, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Ropino (at 
the request. of Mr. Apponzzio), for the 
balance of the week, on account of ill- 
ness in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Witson of Indiana, for 20 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri, for 15 min- 
utes today. 

Mr. FLoop, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Byrp, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. ZELENKO, to transfer the special 
order granted him for today to Wednes- 
day, August 6. 

Mr. HENDERSON, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Horrman, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, on tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Patman to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp following the legislative pro- 
ceedings today and tomorrow and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Martin and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HENDERSON in three instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Knox. 

Mr. VurRSELL in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dennison and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Gwinn (at the request of Mr. 
Rees of Kansas) and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Reep in five instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. ALGER. 

(At the request of Mr. ALBERT, the 
following and to include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. ANFUSO. 

Mr. EVERETT. 

Mr. AsBITT in two instances. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as fol- 
lows: 


S. 2989. An act for the relief of Salvador 
Miranda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 4100. An act to provide for the increased 
use of agricultural products for industrial 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 855. An act to designate the dam 
being constructed in connection with the 
Eagle Gorge Reservoir project on the Green 
ms! Wash., as the “Howard A. Hanson 

m”; 

H. R. 1298. An act for the relief of Vincent 
N. Caldes; 

H. R, 1331. An act for the relief of Sadie 


Lobe; 
H. R. 1376. An act for the relief of Bernard 
L. Phipps; 


H. R. 1574. An act for the relief of Albert 
Hyrapiet; 
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H. R. 1772. An act for the relief of Sigfried 
Olsen Shipping Co.; 

H. R. 1884. An act for the relief of Jack 
Carpenter; 

H. R. 1885. An act for the relief of Edwin 
Matusiak; 

H. R. 2083. An act for the relief of Carl A. 
Willson; 

H. R. 2647. An act for the relief of D. S. 
and Elizabeth Laney; 

H.R. 2677. An act for the relief of former 
Staff Sgt. Edward R. Stouffer; 

H.R. 3513. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the entitlement to 
reenlistment under certain circumstances of 
certain former officers; 

H. R. 4535. An act for the relief of Ernest 
C. St. Onge; 

H. R. 5062. An act for the relief of Albert 
H. Ruppar; 

H. R.5219. An act to provide tax relief to 
the Heavy and General Laborers’ Local Un- 
ions 472 and 172 of New Jersey pension fund 
and the contributors thereto; 

H. R, 5441, An act for the relief of Scott 


Berry; 

H. R. 5855. An act for the relief of Manuel 
Mello; 

H.R, 5922, An act for the relief of William 
Lavallo; 

H. R. 6405. An act for the relief of Arnie W. 
Lohman; 

H.R. 6492. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Harold J. O'Connell; 

H.R. 6530. An act for the relief of Arthur 
L. Bornstein; 

H.R. 7140. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize a registrar at the 
United States Military Academy and the 
United States Air Force Academy, and for. 
other purposes; 

H.R. 7177. An act for the relief of Edward 
J. Bolger; 

H. R.7941. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Harry B. Kesler; 

H.R. 7944. An act for the relief of the 
Spera Construction Co.; 

H. R.8015. An act for the relief of the 
Harmo Tire & Rubber Corp.; 

H.R. 8147. An act for the relief of Ken- 
neth W. Lenghart; 

H. R.9015. An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam V. Dobbins; 

H, R. 11378. An act to amend Public Laws 
815 and 874, 8lst Congress, to make per- 
manent the programs providing financial 
assistance in the construction and operation 
of schools in areas affected by Federal activ- 
ities, insofar as such programs relate to chil- 
dren of persons who reside and work on 
Federal property, to extend such programs 
until June 30, 1961, insofar as such programs 
relate to other children, and to make cer- 
tain other changes in such laws; 

H. R. 11574. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11874. An act to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of cer- 
tain aliens who entered the United States 
prior to June 28, 1940. 

H.R, 12617. An act to amend sections 2 
and 3 of the act of May 19, 1947 (ch. 80 
61 Stat. 102) as amended, relating to the 
trust funds of the Shoshone and Arapahoe 
Tribes, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 672. Joint resolution amending a 
joint resolution making temporary appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1959, and for 
other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 488. An act for the relief of Eva S. 
Winder; 
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S. 616. An act for the relief of Blanca G. 
Hildalgo; 

S. 1879. An act for the relief of Casey 
Jimenez; 

S. 1987. An act for the relief of Richard 
K. Lim and Margaret K. Lim; 

S. 2511. An act for the relief of Maria 
Garcia Aliaga; 

S. 2691. An act for the relief of Hiroko 
Ozaki; 

S. 2860. An act for the relief of Miss 
Susana Magalona; 

5S. 2933. An act to extend the life of the 
Alaska International Rail and Highway Com- 
mission and to increase its authorization; 

S. 3007. An act for the relief of Katina 
Leckas and Argery Leckas; 

S. 3053. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain real property 
at Demopolis lock and dam project, Ala- 
bama, to the heirs of the former owner; 

S. 3060. An act for the relief of Romulo 
A. Manriquez; 

S. 3129. An act for the relief of Nativi- 
dade Agrela Dos Santos; 

3136. An act for the relief of Fouad (Fred) 
Kassis; 

S. 3186. An act to extend for one year 
certain programs established under the Do- 
mestic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and 
Columbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956; 

8. 3557. An act to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended 
(64 Stat. 12); and 

S. 4165. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R.6824, An act for the relief of the 
family of Joseph A. Morgan; 

H.R. 7241. An act to amend section 6 of 
the act of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. 1355), en- 
titled “An act providing for the allotment of 
lands within the Fort Belknap Indian Res- 
ervation, Montana, and for other purposes”; 

H. R. 7267. An act for the relief of Charles 
J. Jennings; 

H.R.7375. An act for the relief of Ed- 
ward J. Doyle and Mrs. Edward J. (Billie M.) 
Doyle; 

H.R. 7576. An act to further amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7660. An act for the relief of Dan 
Hill; 

H. R. 7681. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain land 
with the improvements located thereon to 
the Lummi Indian Tribe for the use and 
benefit of the Lummi Tribe; 

H.R. 7684. An act to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall transfer to David 
J. Carlson and Gerald J. Geyer certain in- 
terests of the United States in an invention; 

H. R. 7734. An act to exempt certain teach- 
ers in the Canal Zone public schools from 
prohibitions against the holding of dual of- 
fices and the receipt of double salaries; 

H. R. 8252. An act to amend section 3237 
of title 18 of the United States Code to de- 
fine the place at which certain offenses 
against the income tax laws take place; 

H. R.8282. An act for the relief of James 
E. Driscoll; 

H.R. 8444. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
Lucero; 

H. R. 8645. An act to amend section 9, sub- 
section (d), of the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1939, and for other related purposes; 

H.R. 8875. An act for relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Holden; 
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H.R. 9139. An act to amend the law with 
respect to civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
Indian country in Alaska; 

H.R. 9181. An act for the relief of Herbert 
H. Howell; 

H. R. 9222, An act for the relief of Dr. 
Edgar Scott; 

H. R.9397. An act for the relief of William 
T. Manning Co., Inc., of Fall River, Mass.; 

H.R. 9885. An act for the relief of Frank 
A. Gyescek; 

H. R. 10142. An act for the relief of Hugh 
Lee Fant; 

H.R. 10260. An act for the relief of Natale 
H. Bellocchi and Oscar R. Edmondson; 

H. R. 10426. An act to provide that the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (Public Law 
627, 84th Cong., 2d sess., ch. 462) shall be 
amended to increase the period in which 
actual construction shall commence on 
rights-of-way acquired in anticipation of 
such construction from 5 years to 7 years 
following the fiscal year in which such re- 
quest is made; 

H. R. 11305, An act to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to finance the 1961 meeting 
of the Permanent International Association 
of Navigation Congresses; 

H. R. 11549. An act to provide for the prep- 
aration of a proposed revision of the Canal 
Zone Code, together with appropriate ancil- 
lary material; 

H.R. 12293. An act to establish the Hud- 
son-Champlain Celebration Commission, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13209. An act to provide for adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests therein ac- 
quired for the Albeni Falls Reservoir project, 
Idaho, by the reconveyance of certain lands 
or interests therein to the former owners 
thereof. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 47 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorow, Thursday, July 
31, 1958, at 11 o’clock a, m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2180. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a notice of a proposed disposition of ap- 
proximately 13,860,000 ounces of quinine now 
held in the national stockpile, pursuant to 
section 3 (e) of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpiling Act (53 Stat. 811), as 
amended (50 U. S. C. 98b (e)); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

2181. A letter from the Administrative As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“A bill to permit variation of the 40-hour 
workweek of Federal employees for educa- 
tional purposes”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

2182. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of activities of the Supply 
Department, Naval Air Station, North Island, 
San Diego, Calif., pursuant to the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U. S. O. 53), and 
the Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950 (31 
U. S. C. 67); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2183. A letter from the Director, National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to authorize appropriations to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration for construction and other pure 
poses”; to the Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 479. An act to convey right-of-way to 
Eagle Creek Inter-Community Water Supply 
Association; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2305). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 1245. An act to provide a right-of-way 
to the city of Alamogordo, a municipal cor- 
poration of the State of New Mexico; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2306). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
5. 3439. An act providing for the reconvey- 
ance to Salt Lake City, Utah, of the Forest 
Service fire warehouse lot in that city; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2307). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 8481. A bill to amend title IV of 
the Agricultural Act of 1956 to provide that 
the provisions of such title shall apply in 
Hawaii; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2308). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 11056. A bill to amend section 8e of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933), 
as amended, and as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, so as to provide 
for the extension of the restrictions on im- 
ported commodities imposed by such section 
to all imported limes, grapefruit, lemons, 
mandarines, all types of oranges including 
temples, tangerines, murcotts, and tangeloes, 
dried figs, fig paste, sliced dried figs, shelled 
walnuts, dates with pits, dates with pits 
removed, and products made entirely of 
dates; without amendment (Rept. No. 2309). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 13257. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to exchange lands com- 
prising the Pleasant Grove Administration 
Site, Uinta National Forest, Utah, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2310). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. S. 166. An act to amend 
the laws granting education and training 
benefits to certain veterans so as to extend, 
with respect to certain individuals, the 
period during which such benefits may be 
offered; with amendment (Rept. No. 2311). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. S. 1698. An act to amend 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952, to extend the time for filing claims 
for mustering-out payments; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2312). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 13014. A bill to 
amend the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 to provide additional funds for direct 
loans; to remove certain requirements with 
respect to the rate of interest on guaranteed 
loans; and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2313). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 13559. A bill to 
amend the War Orphans’ Educational Assist- 
ance Act of 1956 to authorize the enrollment 
of a handicapped eligible person in a special- 
ized course of vocational training; without 
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amendment (Rept. No, 2314), Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H., R. 12876. A bill to 
extend title VII of the Public Health Service 
Act (relating to health research facilities) 
for 5 years, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2315). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R.13153. A bill to 
amend title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, relating to Federal ship mortgage in- 
surance, in order to include floating drydocks 
under the definition of the term “vessel” in 
such title; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2316). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr, COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 13268. A bill authorizing Commodity 
Credit Corporation to purchase flour and 
cornmeal and donating same for certain do- 
mestic and foreign purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2317). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 13601. A bill to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 39 of the United States 
Code, entitled “The Postal Service”; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2318). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 10028. A bill to amend 
title II of the Veterans’ Benefits Act to limit 
the closing or transfer of functions or activi- 
ties of Veterans’ Administration regional 
offices, or hospitals, homes, or centers; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2319). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 1748. An act to add cer- 
tain lands located in Idaho and Wyoming to 
the Caribou and Targhee National Forests; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2320). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. Senate Concurrent Resolution 52. 
Concurrent resolution extending greetings 
to the citizens of Nevada concerning the 
celebration of the centennial of the dis- 
covery of silver in the United States; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 2321). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 6333. A bill to authorize the 
incorporation of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor Society of the United States of Amer- 
ica; without amendment (Rept. No. 2322). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 13518. A bill to incorporate 
the Blinded Veterans Association; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 2323). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 359. An act to permit 
desert land entries on disconnected tracts 
of lands which, in the case of any one entry- 
man, form a compact unit and do not ex- 
ceed in the aggregate 320 acres; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2324). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. RABAUT: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 12948. A bill making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2325). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 5104. A bill to pre- 
serve Gloria Dei (Old Swedes’) Church na- 
tional historic site by authorizing the ac- 
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quisition of abutting properties, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2326). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 7403. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire certain land for the Deshler-Morris 
House, Independence National Historical 
Park; without amendment (Rept. No. 2327). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. H, 
Res. 657. Resolution for consideration of 
H. R. 13507. A bill to provide for reporting 
and disclosure of employee welfare and pen- 
sion benefit plans; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 2328). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. S. 4036. An act 
to stabilize production of copper, lead, zinc, 
acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten from do- 
mestic mines; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2329). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McCARTHY: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 5551. A bill to exclude from 
taxable income taxes imposed upon employ- 
ees under the social security, railroad re- 
tirement, and civil service retirement sys- 
tems; with amendment (Rept. No. 2330). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 13601. A bill to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 39 of the United States 
Code, entitled “The Postal Service”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H: R. 13602. A bill to protect the users of 
tobacco products from misleading advertis- 
ing; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Illinois: 

H. R. 13603. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of special 50-cent pieces in honor of the war 
dead of America; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H.R, 13604. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of special 50-cent pieces in honor of the 
U. S. S. Arizona; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H. R. 13605. A bill to provide for further 
research relating to new and improved uses 
which offer expanding markets for farm and 
forest products, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, ENGLE: 

H. R. 13606. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to accord Korean 
war veterans equal naturalization privileges; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 13607. A bill to amend section 164 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide that, for a l-year period, consumers 
may deduct for Federal income tax purposes 
amounts paid which are attributable to 
Federal manufacturers and retailers excise 
taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 13608. A bill to amend the Soil 
Bank Act to permit harvesting crops from 
reserve acreage for use as fodder in certain 
emergency situations; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 13609. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the placing of 
children in family homes, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved April 22, 1944, as amended; 
to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
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By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H. R. 13610. A bill to assist the States and 
Territories in extending and improving their 
program of fitness through health and safety 
education, physical education, and recrea- 
tion instruction for children of school age 
in order to provide a larger reservoir of per- 
sons fit to meet such national manpower 
requirements as defense, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 13611. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition of a site or sites for a Federal 
building or buildings in Detroit, Mich.; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H. R., 13612. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of bounties on dogfish sharks to con- 
trol the depredations of this species on the 
fisheries of the Pacific coast; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 13613. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of bounties on dogfish sharks to con- 
trol the depredations of this species on the 
fisheries of the Pacific coast; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H. R. 13614. A bill to authorize certain ac- 
tivities by the Armed Forces in support of 
the III Pan American Games, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. R. 13615. A bill appropriating moneys 
for the survey of the Little Calumet River, 
Ill. and Ind.; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. R. 13616. A bill to provide a minimum 
initial program of tax relief for small busi- 
mess and for persons engaged in small 
business; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H. Res. 654. Resolution authorizing each 
Representative, Delegate, and Resident Com- 
missioner to appoint an additional em- 
ployee, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

H. Res. 655. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of Senate Doc- 
ument 111, entitled “Water Developments 
and Potentialities”; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 
H. R. 13617. A bill for the relief of Takaichi 
Miyamoto and Misayo Miyamoto; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. O'KONSET: 
H. R. 13618. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Fidao; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

717. By Mr. ADAIR: Petition of 4th District 
of Indiana, National Association of Postmas- 
ters of the United States, relative to request- 
ing the Congress to enact legislation to stop 
the flow of obscene matter through the 
United States mails; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

718. By Mr. HOSMER: Petition of certain 
residents of the 18th Congressional District 
of California, who request enactment of an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit 
Congress from levying taxes on individual 
incomes, inheritances, and estates; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

719. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
deputy clerk, Board of Supervisors, Buffalo, 
N. Y., requesting an increase in the social 
security benefits payable to those entitled 
thereto; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the address 
delivered by the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] at a dinner held at the 
Cosmos Club, in this city, on Tuesday 
evening, July 29, 1958, honoring Secre- 
tary Marion B. Folsom, of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The address by the Senator from Ala- 
bama was an eloquent tribute to the 
qualities and achievements of Secretary 
Folsom. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR LISTER HILL aT DINNER 
HONORING SECRETARY MARION FOLSOM, OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, COSMOS 
CLUB, JULY 29, 1958 
Mr. Chairman and friends of Marion Fol- 

som, during my years in Congress, and more 

recently as chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, I have had 
the privilege of working for the accomplish- 
ment of common objectives with many men 
and women from private business, from the 
professions, from the executive branch of 

Government. During these years I have 

found Marion Folsom unequaled in his ca- 

pacity and his will to work in harness with 

the legislative branch for the solution of a 

common problem. Always he has brought 

to the executive-legislative relationship the 
love of fact, the sincere desire for a construc- 


tive solution, the devotion to the public 
interest that has been so productive and so 
fruitful for the American people. 

I like to think that one reason for this 
human approach to governmental problems 
lies in Marion Folsom’s birthright—in his 
beginnings in the South.. For so many of 
our problems in social security, in health 
and education and public welfare, are still 
more urgent in the South than in some other 
sections of the Nation. We recall that Marion 
Folsom was born in McRae, Ga., the birth- 
place of that renowned Georgian, Eugene 
Talmadge, famous for his red galluses. Now, 
I do not know whether Marion Folsom wears 
red galluses. But he is so human that I have 
often felt that our honored guest still has a 
little of that red Georgia clay between his 
toes. Need I say that it’s a long road from 
that little Georgia village to a place in the 
Nation’s Capital as the head of a great De- 
partment of our Government and a member 
of the Cabinet of the President of the United 
States. 

Long ago, it was written, “Where there is 
no vision, the people perish.” Marion Fol- 
som is a man of vision. For more than 30 
years—in service to forward-looking Ameri- 
can business, in service to his Government 
and to the people of the Nation—he has 
looked to the far horizons, he has been a man 
ahead of his time. 

He has seen emerging social needs before 
the needs have been generally apparent. 
And he has been a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of social programs to meet those needs. 

He was one of the chief architects of the 
original Social Security Act in 1934, as a 
member of President Roosevelt’s Advisory 
Council on Economic Security. But even 
then he was already a veteran in social pro- 
grams. For he had developed in 1928 the 
trail-blazing plan of life insurance, retire- 
ment and disability benefits for employees 
of Eastman Kodak Co. 

Here is a man who divines coming events 
and steps forward to serve before the time 
of need. Even before World War II he had 
become a member of the National Advisory 
Defense Commission, and during the war he 
served as a manpower executive. He was a 


leader in preparing the Nation for the post- 
war period—as organizer of the Committee 
for Economic Development, the business 
group concerned with a dynamic national 
economy. He served in this period as the 
adviser to the House Committee on Postwar 
Economic Planning and Policy, and as the 
adviser to the Senate Finance Committee on 
postwar need for changes in social legisla- 
tion. 

When the Communist world moved from 
cold war to hot far in Korea, he was already 
laying out the plans and the stratagems of 
the National Advisory Board for Mobiliza- 
tion Policy. 

Later, as Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
although deeply involved in complete re- 
vision of the tax laws for the first time in 
79 years, Marion Folsom looked again to the 
future. He saw the rising United States 
population among the aged. He brought 
his experience, his knowledge, and his vision 
to the aid of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in developing a pro- 
gram of extended coverage and liberaliza- 
tion of benefits in old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

I have worked closely with Marion Folsom 
in recent years, since he became Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and we 
know of his splendid efforts for improving 
the health of our people, advancing the 
cause of education, and strengthening the 
programs for crippled children and maternal 
care, for vocational rehabilitation and the 
blind, for the great programs for social 
welfare. 

I do not doubt that as America looks to 
new social problems, to new areas of human 
needs and human concerns among our peo- 
ple, we shall again find Marion Folsom 
in the vanguard. 

When we consider the great needs in in- 
ternational health and medicine—the need 
for assistance, care, and guidance to the 
peoples of the underdeveloped nations, the 
need for a vigorous new thrust forward in 
international medical research—I am con- 
vinced that America in furtherance of our 
foreign policy and in fulfillment of our 
Christian ideals and obligations must play 
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her part. When the time comes I shall be 
looking forward, Marion, to your return 
among us here in Washington. I shall be 
looking forward to your advice and guid- 
ance, your humane sympathy and under- 
standing, your informed and tested wisdom. 

Throughout your years of devoted service, 
you have been ahead of the trend. You 
have foreseen the changing times. You 
have anticipated the people’s need. And 
done much to shape the pattern for fulfill- 
ment of their need and to build the strength 
of our Nation. 

You have been ever the man of vision, 
with the courage to move promptly, the 
wisdom to act constructively, the humanity 
and the patriotism to serve without par- 
tisan ties. This is the peculiar setting of 
your genius. We pay tribute to you—the 
builder, the patriot, the prophet, the great 
American, 


Depreciation of Production Machinery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a bill, H. R. 13592, pro- 
viding that production machinery ac- 
quired during 1958 and 1959 and used in 
a trade or business may be depreciated 
over a 5-year period. The bill itself does 
not need a great deal of explanation. It 
is an attempt to encourage increased use 
and investment in new production ma- 
chinery at a time when there has been a 
decline in spending for capital goods. 
Greater than this, it attempts to meet 
the key problem of obsolescence in our 
rapidly changing technological era. To- 
day many production machines depre- 
ciate through obsolescence created by 
new technological developments at a 
much greater rate than the regulations 
of the Internal Revenue Department 
permit and in many cases arbitrary and 
unrealistic depreciation schedules pre- 
vent the legitimate growth of business 
and the resulting expansion of job op- 
portunities for many people. 

This bill gives the option to the owner 
of machinery purchased in 1958 and‘1959 
to decide the rate of depreciation to be 
applied to such machinery. If shops are 
given the privilege of using a realistic 
depreciation schedule they can plan their 
replacement needs. The result will be to 
encourage the purchase of new equip- 
ment as soon as the old becomes obsolete. 

Similar provisions as those contained 
in my bill were adopted in 1940 and 1950 
for the express purpose of encouraging 
production. The results are well known. 
Production was encouraged, income in- 
creased and job opportunities became 
more available. 

The ever present threat of inflation is 
very likely to be with us in the years to 
come. In any successful business, the 
cost of old machinery must be recovered 
before the replacement price becomes 
prohibitive. If this cannot be done, no 
business can reasonably be expected to 
hold its own, to say nothing of progress- 
ing. This bill attempts to meet the 
threat of inflation without depriving the 
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Government of needed revenues. The 
taxpayer is always permitted to deduct 
the cost of capital equipment. The only 
problem is over what period of time. 
This period should by all means be a re- 
alistic one. 

I strongly urge that the Ways and 
Means Committee, to which this bill 
has been referred, give this measure 
immediate consideration. 


Water Diversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time the Senate Public Works 
Committee is holding hearings on the 
very serious matter of diverting water 
from Lake Michigan into the Chicago 
Drainage Canal. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in my remarks a statement I made be- 
fore the Senate committee on Monday, 
July 28, 1958. The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN VICTOR A. KNOX, 
REPUBLICAN, OF MICHIGAN, SENATE PUBLIC 
Works COMMITTEE, JULY 28, 1958 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportu- 
nity to appear before the Senate Public Works 
Committee this morning in order that I may 
express my views relative to water-diversion 
legislation. 

I am opposed to this legislation. Our 
Government has a treaty with the Canadian 
Government which sets up an International 
Joint Commission with full authority to 
control the water levels of the Great Lakes. 
These controls are determined by a series of 
gages in Lake Superior. When water falls 
below a certain level known as the curved 
rule, the flow is cut back in order to main- 
tain proper levels for shipping purposes. 

The 11th Congressional District of Mich- 
igan, which I represent, alone has approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles of shore line. My people 
are greatly concerned over this legislation 
and what it would do if it were enacted into 
law. 

In March of 1957 the curbstone rule used 
to determine the water level of Lake 
Superior, and which may I stress is the 
natural area of feeding the lower lakes, had 
gone to a point where it was necessary for 
the International Joint Commission to cut 
off 10,000 cubic feet per second of water 
from Lake Superior into the St. Marys River 
and then on down to Lake Michigan and 
Lake Huron. This disrupted the industry 
in my District. In Sault Ste. Marie, my 
home town, the Union Carbide Co. has a 
contract with the Federal Government for 
28,000 cubic feet per second of water for the 
turning of their turbines in order to furnish 
the necessary power for company operations. 

This cutoff also affected the Federal power 
plant at the Soo Rapids. They had to dis- 
continue what they call No. 10 unit because 
of the low water levels in Lake Superior 
and this powerplant furnishes the power 
for the operation of the Soo Locks. 

To me it would be disastrous at this time 
to enact legislation that would divert water 
from the Great Lakes area into the Chicago 
drainage canal. As far as the Chicago 
drainage canal is concerned, it has been said 
that they are going to use it for flushing 
purposes. That may be true to some de- 
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gree; but—if we are going to be consistent 
in legislation which we have passed where- 
by we have appropriated millions of dollars 
to assist in the construction of sewage-dis- 
posal plants—for what purpose? To clean 
up our streams, our lakes and our rivers. So 
why should we start to divert water for 
flushing purposes? In my opinion, I think 
it is about time that all of the States along 
the Great Lakes and connecting waters 
should take advantage of the legislation that 
Congress has enacted, and get their houses 
in order and stop the pollution of the 
streams, rivers, and lakes of our Nation. 

Lake Michigan, as are the other lakes, is 
part of a complicated drainage basin which 
affects the welfare of 7 States and 2 nations. 
No change should be made in the operation 
of the basin without due and careful con- 
sideration of the interests of all parties con- 
cerned. 

I have been going back to my District 
much this session of Congress, and have seen 
the low levels especially of Lakes Superior, 
Michigan, and Huron. All the levels of the 
lakes have dropped in the last 4 years, and 
I am told there has been a 3-foot drop alone 
in Lake Michigan. A diversion of additional 
water from Lake Michigan to the Chicago 
drainage canal would directly affect this 
drop of 3 feet. 

The effect of this legislation also brings up 
some other very serious problems, and I 
refer especially to the question of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Any diversion of water 
would have a tendency to lower the water 
levels in the connecting channels of the 
Great Lakes, which would require additional 
dredging at a great cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order to have the 27 feet that is 
required under the law. 

Many cities in my District have contacted 
me opposing the diversion of Great Lakes 
water into the Chicago drainage canal, I 
can see why the people of the Chicago drain- 
age canal area are greatly interested in the 
diversion because of the sanitation question 
that is involved. But to take an additional 
2,000, 3,000, or 5,000 cubic feet per second 
from the Great Lakes would greatly aggra- 
vate the grave conditions that already exist. 

Do we want to continue to divert these 
waters so we will have to appropriate addi- 
tional funds in order that we may be able to 
maintain the 27-foot depth of the seaway? 

In addition, I have many harbors in my 
District, and we are having difficulty in all 
the harbors along the shores of the lakes, 
There once again we would be called upon to 
appropriate funds for the deepening of these 
harbors so the ships may be able to get into 
the harbors to load or unload. 

I must oppose the legislation and ask that 
you give serious thought and consideration 
to the many additional problems that will 
face us if we divert the waters of Lake Mich- 
igan to the advantage of a single commu- 
nity, and without regard to the interests of 
all others concerned. 

Thank you. 


Death of Dr. R. T. Wells 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 
Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
15, Murray State College, the State of 
Kentucky, and the Nation lost a great 
citizen when Dr. Rainey Thornton Wells 


passed away. I had the good fortune to 
attend Murray State College while Dr. 
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Wells was president, during the years of 
the great depression. I know that today 
there are many alumni of Murray, such 
as myself, who would never have re- 
mained in college during those trying 
times had it not been for the leadership, 
enthusiasm, spirit, courage, and inspira- 
tion of Dr. Wells. As an outstanding 
politician of the Blue Grass State, Dr. 
Wells was responsible for the location of 
the college at Murray; as an outstanding 
citizen he headed a drive to raise $100,- 
000 to meet the city’s end of the bargain 
and as an outstanding educator he was 
second president of the college from 1926 
to 1933. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, Mr. Speaker, I request that my 
remarks of deep feeling of gratitude and 
friendship for Dr. Wells be made a part 
of the RECORD. 


Oil Imports and the New Trade 
Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the do- 
mestic oil industry is still suffering from 
excessive oil imports. At a time when 
the domestic industry should be expand- 
ing its exploratory and development 
activities, the reverse is true. Overall 
drilling operations for the Nation as a 
whole are down 10 or 12 percent. Wild- 
cat drilling, the forerunner of new oil 
reserves, is down some 20 percent. Pro- 
duction during the first half of this year 
likewise is down some 10 percent below 
last year. 

These trends are a warning of real 
danger ahead if the domestic industry is 
to be looked upon, as in the past, as an 
assured source of supply for all needs, 
including an expanding economy as well 
as emergency requirements. 

For the past year, the administration 
has been endeavoring to correct this sit- 
uation. Under the defense amendment 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1955, the President inaugurated the 
present voluntary program to limit im- 
ports. Some good has been accom- 
plished. The continuing deterioration of 
the domestic industry makes it clear that 
further action is needed. 

The recently enacted Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958 gives fur- 
ther guidance and direction to the Presi- 
dent with respect to this oil import prob- 
lem. The new amendments to the de- 
fense amendment spell out through spe- 
cific guidelines and definite standards 
the intent of Congress with respect to 
importations of any commodity into this 
country which threaten the national 
security. 

Mr. Speaker, under this new author- 
ity, the President and other administra- 
tion officials concerned have the respon- 
sibility to adjust the present oil import 
program so as to bring it into conform- 
ance with the new law. Under this new 
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authority, the President has ample au- 
thority to reduce imports to levels which 
will permit the domestic industry to carry 
on a program of exploration and develop- 
ment adequate to serve the national se- 
curity and a growing economy. 

I urge the President to review the pro- 
gram tothisend. Iam confident that he 
will do so and that further early action 
will be taken to reduce oil imports. 

The new law is specific and definite. 
For the first time, Congress wrote into 
the law that derivatives or products of an 
article such as crude oil must also be con- 
sidered if imports of the basic article are 
such as to threaten the national security. 
I believe this provision of the new law re- 
quires that the President now take action 
to bring oil products within the import 
limitation program. 

The necessity for early action to limit 
imports of oil products is obvious. Un- 
der the voluntary program, crude oil im- 
ports have been substantially reduced 
under the peak levels reached this time 
last year. But oil products, which have 
not been within the program, have in- 
creased at an alarming rate and have 
offset the gain made in reducing crude 
oil imports. In 1954, total product im- 
ports were less than 400,000 barrels daily, 
amounting to about 6 percent of domestic 
production. During the first 6 months 
of this year, product imports averaged 
almost 650,000 barrels daily, amounting 
to 10 percent of domestic production. 
Product imports not only displace the do- 
mestic oil producer, but they likewise dis- 
place the domestic oil refiner and the 
domestic laborer who works in a refinery. 

Most important, the new law contains 
specific standards to guide the Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization and 
the President in determining the level of 
imports that endangers the national se- 
curity. Primary among these standards 
is requirements of growth of the industry 
involved necessary to provide for the na- 
tional security. In determining whether 
or not an industry is growing adequately 
the President and the Director must con- 
sider the investment, exploration, and 
development necessary to assure such 
growth. In addition, they are required 
to consider the impact of imports upon 
the economic welfare and condition of 
the domestic industry concerned. 

IT’S TIME TO ACT 


The record of decline rather than 
growth on the part of the domestic oil 
industry during the past 2 years makes 
it clear that further action to limit im- 
ports is now necessary under this new 
provision of law. The intent of Con- 
gress in this regard was made definite 
and unmistakably clear in both the House 
and the Senate. When this matter was 
before the House, Congressman MILLS, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, had this to say: 

If drilling and exploration activities do not 
reach a satisfactory level, then under this 
provision, the President or his designate 
would have the responsibility of reevaluat- 
ing existing programs for the regulation and 
control of imports to see that they meet the 
requirements of the new standards in the 
committee bill. 


I believe the administration is fully 
cognizant of the full meaning of the new 
law. This is borne out by the testimony 
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of Secretary of State Dulles before the 
Senate Finance Committee. At that 
time the above statement of Congress- 
man Mrs was presented to the Secre- 
tary and he was asked if he agreed with 
that statement. He answered in the af- 
firmative. In view of the legislative his- 
tory together with the expressed under- 
standing of Secretary Dulles, I am con- 
fident that the administration will act 
© carry out the purpose of this provi- 
sion. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have stated, the pres- 
ent voluntary program has brought about 
a substantial reduction in crude-oil im- 
ports. Despite this accomplishment, be- 
cause of the drastic reduction in do- 
mestic production, imports of crude oil 
as well as products continue in my opin- 
ion to be excessive. The President’s 
Cabinet Committee in 1955 found that 
the ratio of imports to domestic produc- 
tion that existed during the year 1954 
was the maximum safe level from the 
standpoint of national security. I be- 
lieve that experience since then fully 
confirms the soundness of this finding. 
Imports since 1955 have continued to ex- 
ceed the 1954 ratio and during this time 
operations of the domestic industry have 
declined to a serious and dangerous de- 
gree. It seems to me that this experi- 
ence is persuasive in leading to the con- 
clusion that imports, both crude oil and 
products, should now be limited to the 
1954 ratio. 

It is hoped those in the executive de- 
partment will take quick and effective 
action to carry out the intent of Con- 
gress and give the domestic oil indus- 
try the additional protection it needs to 
regain its No. 1 place in the economy and 
defense of our Nation. 


Election Returns From Arkansas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, millions 
of Americans rejoiced at the election re- 
turns from Arkansas. These returns 
were a resounding victory for those of 
us who believe in constitutional govern- 
ment. It demonstrates once again that 
all Americans believe in and are willing 
to stand up for the rights and privileges 
of our people and the sovereignty of our 
States. It further demonstrates that the 
American people, when they realize what 
is at stake, resent the encroachment on 
their rights by any arm of the Federal 
Government. It is also a clear substan- 
tiation that in Arkansas the people re- 
alize what is about to happen to them 
unless they take the necessary action 
to prevent their being gobbled up by 
an all-powerful Federal Government. 

I am convinced that the people of Vir- 
ginia would react the same way under 
the same circumstances. I believe the 
election results in Arkansas are a fair 
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indication of the feeling of the vast ma- 
jority of the people of the Nation. Cer- 
tainly all of those who believe in con- 
stitutional government. It is a repudi- 
ation of the Little Rock episode when 
the Chief Executive usurped and abro- 
gated unto himself the power and au- 
thority that never was delegated to him 
under the Constitution or by the Con- 
gress. 


Philippine Gratitude 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, state vis- 
itors come and go, but it is important 
that we record in this House what I con- 
sider a good example of gratitude from 
one of our recent visiting dignitaries. 

When President Carlos P. Garcia, of 
the Philippines, returned to his home- 
land, upon his arrival at the Manila 
Airport where he was greeted by thou- 
sands of his fellow countrymen as a re- 
turning hero, he made a speech in which 
he expressed his deep appreciation and 
that of his people for the warm wel- 
come that we gave him here. 

Under leave of the House, I include 
his address in my remarks: 

My fellow countrymen, my heart is full 
and words cannot adequately express my ap- 
preciation and that of Mrs. Garcia for this 
warm welcome, I return to you today from 
a strenuous 2 weeks in the United States 
where I scarcely had a minute to myself. I 
am happy to report to you that I carried out 
my hour-to-hour schedule without a hitch 
and that the American people showered us 
with kindnesses and tendered us hospitality 
that have moved me deeply. I do not. have 
to tell you that the cordiality of their wel- 
come was not so much for me as a person as 
it was for our people for whom they have real 
affection. 

I understand I am in tomorrow's program 
for an address in which I expect to make my 
Fourth of July speech and report on the re- 
sult of my mission. Suffice it for me to say 
now that our people have every reason to 
rejoice that we have a true friend in the 
United States and that there is respeet and 
gratitude in the American heart for our con- 
tributions to the cause of freedom and de- 
mocracy. President Eisenhower made patent 
to me his sincere friendship for me and a 
sympathetic understanding of our problems. 
The leaders of the United States Congress of 
both parties are true and tested friends of 
our people. The Congress itself heard my 
appeal with sincere sympathy and hearty re- 
gard. The manifestations of love and affec- 
tion on the part of the American people 
towards us are more than I can describe in 
words. 

The words Home Sweet Home are never 
more meaningful than when you go abroad 
and upon returning you are greeted as we 
are greeted today with this demonstration 
of your regard and affection. With gratitude 
in my heart to America and with a greater 
determination to dedicate myself to the 
service to our people, I return to our beloved 
Philippines happy to report to you: mission 
accomplished. To you all, our heartfelt 
thanks—Mrs. Garcia and mine—for this very 
warm and enthusiastic reception. 
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It is not always that we get such sin- 
cere expression of gratitude from those 
who visit us. It seems to be typical of 
the Filipino people that they should be 
so thoughtful and considerate and that 
they never fail in showing their courtesy 
and gentility. We Americans appreciate 
such thoughtfulness and courtesy and it 
makes us all the prouder to have the 
Filipinos as our friends and allies. 

President Garcia left the United 
States after having rendered American- 
Philippine friendship a real service. His 
public pronouncements here were all 
well received by the American people. 
His was, indeed, a successful mission. 
We are happy he came and his people 
and ours are really the richer for his 
having visited us. 

The communique that President 
Eisenhower signed jointly with President 
Garcia shows unequivocally the eminent 
position that the Philippines occupies in 
American official evaluation. Because it 
is an important document bearing on 
the relations between our two countries 
and because it is a state paper of far- 
reaching significance in our foreign re- 
lations, I include it in my remarks. 

Following is the full text of a joint 
statement issued by President Garcia 
and President Eisenhower at 7:30 a. m., 
Friday, June 20, at the conclusion of the 
Philippine Chief Executive’s 3-day visit 
in Washington, D. C.: 


The President of the United States and the 
President of the Republic of the Philippines 
today concluded the valuable discussions they 
have held over the past few days on matters 
of interest to both countries. These talks 
centered chiefly on United States-Philippines 
relations, but they also included an exchange 
of views on matters of international signifi- 
cance to both countries with special empha- 
sis on Asia. 

During his 3-day visit President Garcia ad- 
dressed a joint meeting of both Houses of 
the Congress, and he and members of his 
-party conferred with the Vice President, the 
Secretary of State, individual Members of 
Congress, and other United States Govern- 
ment officials. After leaving Washington, 
President Garcia will visit other parts of 
the United States and will meet govern- 
mental, cultural, and business leaders, 
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The two Presidents reviewed the long his- 
tory of friendship and cooperation between 
their countries and they expressed confi- 
dence that their respective people will con- 
tinue to benefit from this close association 
in the future. Moreover, they recognized 
that similar cooperation among the nations 
of the Free World had been effective in recent 
years, in preventing overt aggression in the 
Far East and elsewhere in the world. The 
two Presidents pledged themselves to main- 
tain the unity of strength and purpose be- 
tween their countries and the other countries 
of the western Pacific in order to meet any 
threats to peace and security that may arise. 

The two Presidents reaffirmed their adher- 
ence to the principles and purposes of the 
United Nations Charter. ‘They recognized 
that through dedication to that Charter the 
nations of the world can progress toward 
the attainment of the universal ideal of 
peace with justice based on the dignity of 
the individual. With this objective they will 
continue to support and encourage the ac- 
tivities of the United Nations organization. 

They noted that great progress has been 
achieved under SEATO in the strengthening 
of the Free World's defenses against Com- 
munist imperialism in Southeast Asia, 
They concurred that in the light of the 
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continued threat of Communist military 
power in Asia, SEATO’s defensive capabil- 
ity must be carefully maintained. Toward 
this end the United States will continue to 
assist in the development of the Armed 
Forces of the Philippines, in accordance 
with mutual-security programs jointly ap- 
proved with the Republic of the Philippines. 

They reviewed, in this connection, the 
important role played by the Mutual De- 
fense Pact between the Philippines and the 
United States. They agreed that the ag- 
gressive intention and activities of commu- 
nism in the Far East and in Southeast Asia 
render the maintenance and strengthening 
of these defensive arrangements an abso- 
lute necessity. President Eisenhower made 
clear that, in accordance with these existing 
alliances and the deployments and disposi- 
tions thereunder, any armed attack against 
the Philippines would involve an attack 
against United States forces stationed there 
and against the United States and would in- 
stantly be repelled. 

In the spirit of these alliances, and with 
particular reference to the problems affect- 
ing the military bases operated by the 
United States in the Philippines, they ex- 
pressed mutual confidence that these ques- 
tions would be resolved to the satisfaction 
of the two countries, having regard to the 
principle of sovereign equality and the vital 
requirements of an effective common de- 
fense. 

bee 


The two Presidents reviewed progress to- 
ward economic development made in the 
Philippines over the past several years and 
examined the current economic problems 
‘with which that nation is faced. Economic 
discussions were also held between Philip- 
pine officials and representatives of the 
State and Treasury Departments, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and the International 
Cooperation Administration. The Philippine 
officials outlined a long-term program for 
economic development. In view of the in- 
ability of the United States to anticipate 
accurately financial availabilities and relg- 
tive requirements beyond the next 12 
months, immediate emphasis was placed on 
meeting the initial requirements of the 
Philippine program. 

For these initial requirements the Export- 
Import Bank informed the Philippine Gov- 
‘ernment that it will establish a new line 
of credit of $75 million for financing private 
and public development projects in the Phil- 
ippines. 

The Philippine Government was also in- 
formed that, subject to Congressional action 
on the additional appropriations being re- 
quested, the Development Loan Fund would 
examine specific projects submitted to it to 
determine whether they would merit De- 
velopment Loan Fund financing in an 
amount not to exceed $50 million. 
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In the course of their talks, the two presi- 
dents were deeply aware of the special sig- 
nificance of their meeting as the heads of 
state of two countries, one of which through 
the revolutionary process and by mutual 
agreement obtained its independence from 
the other. They realized that, in the con- 
text of present events, their meeting would 
provide a valuable object lesson on the re- 
lations of mutual respect and equal justice 
most appropriate to two countries, great or 
small, which share a common faith in free- 
dom and democracy. 

Iv 

President Eisenhower and President Gar- 
cia concluded that the understanding 
reached, as well as the personal relation- 
ships established during this visit, will con- 
tribute significantly to the mutual good 
will and friendship which traditionally sup- 
port Philippines-United States relations, 

C. P. GARCIA. 
D. D, EISENHOWER, 
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Aside from the reference to the de- 
velopment loan which he succeeded in 
getting, despite the many demands upon 
our Government, the communique 
stands out from similar documents in 
that it underscores the unique and spe- 
cial relationship obtaining between the 
United States and the Philippines. 

Two important statements have im- 
pressed me as revealing in a new way 
our close attachment to the Filipino 
people. The first one is the statement 
that “any armed attack against the 
Philippines would involve an attack 
against the United States and would in- 
stantly be repelled.” 

The other statement is more signifi- 
cant in that it shows that the American 
people are not willing to deny to others 
what they claim for themselves. This 
statement, in referring to “the problems 
affecting the military bases operated in 
the Philippines,” expressed the mutual 
confidence of the 2 signatories that 
such questions would be resolved to the 
satisfaction of the 2 countries “hav- 
ing regard to the sovereign equality” of 
the United States and the Philippines. 
“Sovereign equality” are key words that 
the American people respect and hold as 
vital in their relationship with the 
Philippines. 

Life magazine was correct when it 
headlined the fact that President 
Garcia had charmed the American peo- 
ple. He achieved this by his forthright 
utterances, his dignified mien, his 
statesmanlike approach to world prob- 
lems. He certainly projected to the 
American people with his winning per- 
sonality the best in Philippine life and 
in achieving this he showed that the ex- 
pectations of the Philippine electorate 
in electing him as their national leader 
were fully justified. 

In continuing Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
as Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States, he has shown that he is not 
swayed by partisan politics but only by 
what he believes will best serve Philip- 
pine welfare, and this is another reason 
why he made such a favorable impres- 
sion in Washington. For those of us 
who know Ambassador Romulo have 
seen the dedication and loyalty with 
which he has served his people, the ef- 
fective leadership that he has exercised 
as the head of Philippine representation 
in this country, the persistence and de- 
termination with which he has espoused 
the cause of the Philippine guerrillas 
and veterans—and nobody knows this 
better than we do in Congress—and that 
is why he has won our admiration and 
respect. We who have heard his well 
reasoned and convincing pleas for the 
Philippines appreciate his effectiveness 
and value as Philippine spokesman in 
Washington and cannot but congrat- 
ulate the Filipinos and President Garcia 
for having such an able and worthy am- 
bassador. No country is better repre- 
sented here than the Philippines. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States faces 
grave problems in its international rela- 
tions. We are confronted today by a 
erisis in the Middle East. There will be 
others in the future. Our actions will be 
misrepresented and our national pur- 
poses misunderstood by those bent on 
misrepresenting and misunderstanding 
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us. But while we can evoke sentiments 
of gratitude such as that so eloquently 
expressed by President Garcia and while 
we can articulate feelings as noble as 
those epitomized in the communique 
signed by our President and the Presi- 
dent of the Philippines, we can look to 
the future with calm confidence, assured 
that our Republic will continue to have 
the good will and friendship of a free 
and decent world. 


Wage and Price Spirals Penalize Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
eall attention to the great increase in 
the price of farm machinery due to the 
increase in wages of those employed in 
the manufacturing of farm imple- 
ments—calling particular attention to 
the increases from 1949 to 1952, inclu- 
sive. 

Mr. Speaker, for some time I have 
been urging the Congress to do some- 
thing to check the constant rise in labor 
wages that has caused farm machinery 
to almost double in price, by pointing 
out the burden this has placed upon the 
farmers. 

In the last session of Congress, and 
again in this session, I tried to get the 
leaders of the Congress in both parties 
to join in a united effort and stop the 
constant increases of wages and prices. 

Mr. Speaker, the price of farm com- 
modities from 1948 to 1952 dropped 
about 19 points. During this same time 
by strikes and threats of strikes, the 
wages of those in the farm machinery 
industry increased over 35 percent— 
which caused every farmer a great in- 
crease in the cost of machinery he has 
to buy. 

This increase in cost, under the Tru- 
man administration, from 1949 to the 
close of 1952 was $4.6 billion; or in other 
words, it cost the farmers more to put 
in and harvest their crops in 1952 than 
it did in 1949, and it has cost them that 
extra $4.6 billion every year up to the 
present time. 

Now, let us compare the increase in 
the 5 years to the farmers to put in and 
harvest their crop under the Eisenhower 
administration. Here are the facts: In 
1953, total farm production expenses 
were $21.2 billion. For 1957 they were 
$22.9 billion, or an increase of 8 percent 
for the 5 years, or $1.7 billion as com- 
pared with an increase of $4.6 billion, 
or 26 percent increase—from 1949 to 
1952. 

Mr. Speaker, the point I am trying 
to make is that the labor monopoly of 
the CIO and affiliated organizations by 
constantly raising wages and forcing the 
price of machinery upward, that the 
farmers must buy, has been taking $4.6 
billion a year—more than their share 
of the economy of this country—away 
from the farmers. Had this not been 
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permitted to happen, the farmers would 
not have been penalized by this wage- 
price squeeze, and would have been 
fairly prosperous instead of being in a 
depressed state when the rest of the 
country was enjoying a reasonable pros- 
perity. 

If the Congress had the courage to 
stop this constant increase in wages, 
which I have advocated time and again, 
it would have stopped inflation which 
has cost the people and the Federal Gov- 
ernment billions of dollars unnecessarily. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter of July 
26, 1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 
JULY 26, 1958. 

Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act, is labeled 
“An act to increase the consumption of 
United States agricultural commodities in 
foreign countries, to improve the foreign re- 
lations of the United States, and for other 
purposes.” Under the program, since 1954 
we have disposed of $3.9 billion surplus farm 
products abroad. Under this extension, an 
additional $1.5 billion in farm products may 
be sold for foreign currency; $800 million 
in food to be donated to friendly nations as 
emergency assistance; and we'll expand our 
donation of agricultural products abroad 
through nonprofit agencies and intergovern- 
mental organizations, and here in the United 
States to schools, charitable institutions, and 
such. Here is how it works: 35 nations 
have received wheat, flour, feed grains, rice, 
cotton, tobacco, dairy products, fats, and 
oils. The local currencies paid us are banked 
on the spot abroad, in our name. We give 
these funds back to be used only within the 
country, on local projects, for purchase of 
military equipment from the United States, 
and in other incidental programs. So it is 
that India has received loans amounting 
to $545 million; Poland, $202 million; and 
Yugoslavia, $432 million. Yugoslavia, for ex- 
ample, used most of this to buy military 
equipment. 

Criticisms aimed at the bill included (1) 
great extension of the purposes for which 
these funds may be spent abroad—as, for 
example, aid to educational institutions, 
which we'll not permit in our own country; 
(2) the primary purpose, that of aiding our 
foreign policy, is now shifted with accent 
on disposal of surpluses. Unwise disposal 
(dumping) may disrupt, not strengthen, our 
foreign relations; (3) the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should be permitted to barter for 
strategic materials with our agricultural sur- 
pluses but not directed to do so as he is in 
this bill; (4) the subsidy of religious schools 
violates our traditional separation of church 
and state. To which I added: (1) Hasty 
consideration—Members were called upon to 
vote before copies of the bill and committee 
reports were even available; (2) this program 
should properly be included, and correlated 
with our foreign-aid program, for that is 
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what it really is; (3) in Yugoslavia and else- 
where, we may well be feeding and arming 
sworn enemies. 

The Small Business Tax Relief Act of 1958 
brought protests from some Members too. 
Aimed at helping small business by more 
liberal tax treatment of losses, inheritance- 
tax payments, and other items, the bill is 
open to legitimate criticism on several 
counts: (1) It deals altogether with corpor- 
ate business when 85 percent of all small 
businesses are not incorporated; (2) the 
emphasis is on manufacturing when 80 per- 
cent of small businesses are in the service 
and distribution flelds. It seems to me that 
tax revision is needed so that barriers to 
economic growth are removed, resulting in 
greater, rather than lower tax revenues. 
There is no such aim here. No tax cuts 
should be made while our Federal Govern- 
ment is operating at a deficit. If we're to 
have tax relief, it should be equitably dis- 
tributed among all our citizens. This bill 
involves a $260-million loss in revenue. In 
this case, too, only 40 minutes considera- 
tion was allowed and no amendments per- 
mitted. 

The Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 provided the final blow in a disap- 
pointing legislative week. Should this mea- 
sure become law, the Federal Government 
will be in the business of providing capital 
for businessmen. Twenty-year risk capital 
loans made by privately owned State char- 
tered investment companies would be Gov- 
ernment insured through the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. Even SBA head, Wen- 
dell Barnes, protested such action, stating: 
“This is a function for which Govern- 
ment is ill-conceived.” My own objections 
include (1) insuring business loans is not 
the function of Federal Government; (2) 
Government is assuming an unbusinesslike 
risk, since the SBA will help only if a bank 
won't (thus subsidizing poor business op- 
eration); (3) who gets loans, who doesn’t, 
and who makes the decisions. Unless every- 
one can get one, your competitor may be 
Government subsidized with your tax 
money. It seems to me that what business- 
men, large and small, really need is a tax 
cut—this first requires less Government aid 
and spending, not more. 

Correction of last week's newsletter (re 
H. R. 3): On the rule, of the 114 who voted 
against, 93 were Democrats and 21 Repub- 
licans (rather than 105 and 9, as reported). 
On final passage, 109 Democrats were op- 
posed, as against 46 Republicans (not 132 
and 23). Haste in counting caused this 
error, and I apologize, However, the argu- 
ment pointed up remains unchanged. 

An omnibus judgeship bill, which I sup- 
ported in testimony before a judiciary sub- 
committee, was reported out favorably on 
the same day I appeared. This bill would 
provide three additional Federal judges in 
Texas, one of them in our northern district. 
This week, too, the independent offices ap- 
propriation passed (including funds for 
Dallas’ Federal building site). The military 
construction bill included funds for the 
White Rock National Guard Armory, and for 
construction at the naval air station, and at 
Hensley Field. 


Rehabilitation of the Injured 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 
IN THE aia eragi Aisn 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, in the month 
of December 1917, during World War I, 
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I was in Paris. Seated at the table with 
me was a distinguished, elderly French 
professor, Dr. Doleans. He was a mem- 
ber of the faculty at Grignon University, 
an ancient agricultural college. The 
professor asked me to visit the university. 
What I saw there was a revelation in the 
field of humanitarian work. Instead of 
the usual student body, the college was 
engaged in the rehabilitation of her 
crippled soldiers. There were men with 
loss of arms, hands, legs, and the blind. 
I saw the blind being led to the chapel to 
hear inspiring music, by elderly men who 
had been blind all their life, who were 
telling the blind boys the compensations 
of the spirit in being blind. 

These injured boys, all with heroic war 
records, were being trained in some voca- 
tion to enable them to return to their 
respective communities and be able to be 
gainfully employed, not a public charge. 

In 1918, I was elected to the United 
States House of Representatives and 
thereafter appointed a member of the 
Committee on Education. It was there 
that I presented my experience in the 
French rehabilitation service. From this 
small beginning our Federal rehabilita- 
tion legislation was established. Hon. 
William Bankhead, of Alabama, and I 
labored throughout the years in urging 
the expansion of this humanitarian 
service. 

It is a pleasure for me to insert as a 
part of my remarks what has been ac- 
complished over the years in restoring 
our unfortunate citizens to useful, pro- 
ductive, gainful occupation: 

Number of persons rehabilitated during each 
fiscal year and number of persons in proc- 


ess of rehabilitation at end of each fiscal 
year, 1921-27 


Number | Number 
Fiscal year ended June 30 rehabili- | in process 
tated at end of 
year 
523 3, 062 
1, 898 9, 966 
4, 530 15, 515 
5, 654 13, 044 
5, 825 12, 727 
5, 604 13, 606 
5,092 16, 148 
5,012 16, 393 
4,645 16, 823 
4,605 20, 561 
5, 184 23, 937 
5, 592 27, 666 
5,613 30, 619 
8,062 37, 681 
9, 422 40, 941 
10, 338 41, 726 
11,091 42, 055 
0, 844 47,843 
10, 747 750 
11, 890 47, 174 
14, 579 50, 513 
21, 757 55, 149 
42,618 GA, 823 
43, 997 7A, 224 
1,925 89, 416 
36, 106 101, 451 
43, 880 102, 706 
53, 131 117, 795 
020 133, 715 
59, 597 140, 941 
66, 193 139, 
63, 632 137, 452 
61, 308 133, 174 
55, 825 126, 770 
57, 981 127, 573 
65, 640 134, 457 
70, 940 14, 


Source: Annual Statistical Reports. Pre 
Division of Program Statistics and Special 


b 
Studies 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 


It is a source of great satisfaction to 
know that our leading industrialists are 
cooperating magnificently in this great 
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work. They find that the rehabilitated 
persons have fewer sick leaves, less ab- 
senteeism than the physically sound 
employees. 

The retrained persons are performing 
the most technical tasks with all the 
skill and precision of the physically and 
mentally sound, 


A Grim Warning to the American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Daily News of July 29, 1958, in its 
column entitled “Capital Circus,” by 
Jerry Greene, refers to a report compiled 
some 3 years ago which contains a grim 
warning to the American people—but 
nothing has ever been done in the mat- 
ter. It is a report of the Civil Defense 
Foods Advisory Committee of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the Na- 
tional Research Council in which our 
people are warned against the possibility 
of the poisoning of our food supplies by 
saboteurs. 

Just about a year ago, on July 17, 1957, 
the subcommittee of which I have the 
honor to be the chairman—Consumers 
Study Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture—issued a brief re- 
port on studies conducted by our sub- 
committee in which similar warnings are 
contained. This is a very serious matter 
and it is time we deal with it in a very 
serious manner. Our negligence now 
may mean tremendous loss of life and 
property in the future. 

In the hope of reviving interest in this 
matter, I am inserting Mr. Greene’s arti- 
cle into the Recorp, as well as the report 
of my subcommittee entitled “Food for 
Civilian Survival in the Event of War,” 
and I commend them to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

{From the New York Daily News of July 29, 
1958] 


CAPITAL Circus 
(By Jerry Greene) 

WASHINGTON, JuLY 28.—For 3 years now the 
Government has kept from the American 
people through negligence a vital report 
which says that one saboteur could kill off 
500,000 of us in 1 day’s work. 

Maj. Gen. William M. Creasy, Army chief 
chemical officer, has been warning the tax- 
payers of such perils for some time, but 
nobody seems to listen, outside of a hand- 
ful of technical experts. 

The report was compiled by the Civil De- 
fense Foods Advisory Committee of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council and was issued in November 
1955. 

This committee was headed by Roy C. New- 
ton of Swift & Co. and included a list of top- 
flight executives and scientists. They work- 
ed long and hard and they turned out a 
handsomely bound 167-page volume. It 
spells out how most of the United States 
population could be killed by homemade 
poison in the hands of about 100 spies. 

Unlike the suppressed Gaither Report 
about Russian and United States arma- 
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ments—which scared a lot of people by in- 
direction—there was nothing at all classi- 
fied about the Newton committee findings. 

The simple truth is that nobody paid any 
attention. The Government was not even 
sufficiently impressed to announce publi- 
cation of the document, despite its frightful 
warnings. Nor was there a single press agent 
handout describing these matters. 

The report contained some very pointed 
conclusions and recommendations. They 
were directed to the Food and Admin- 
istration of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

We called the FDA today, after a careful 
study of this document, and asked what had 
been done about it in these 3 years, in view 
of the importance of the matter and the 
prominence of the people involved. 

“Nothing,” the spokesman said. 
haven't had any money.” 

Here’s one sample of how the businessmen 
and scientists tried 3 years ago to warn of 
what might be expected: 

“During the past 15 years many new toxic 
chemical substances have been discovered. 
Some display such extreme toxic potency as 
to render them likely agents for sabotage 
usage. 

SABOTEUR COULD MAKE THE STUFF AT HOME 


“It must be considered possible for a sab- 
oteur to make enough of such poison in his 
home to do great damage in a food in which 
it is compatible. 

“Tf he had access to a food plant with wide 
distribution, he could easily conceal a suffi- 
cient quantity of the toxic material on his 
person and poison enough food in one day’s 
activity to provide a lethal dose to 500,000 
people.” 

The report indicated the Committee felt 
greatest fears over the handling of dairy 
products, processed meats, such as hot dogs, 
and beverages, including beer: 

The highly unpublicized report offered 
this grim warning to the American public: 

“As few as 100 saboteurs established pre- 
viously in food plants and acting in unison 
could so seriously demoralize the American 
population that confidence in our foods 
would be lost. Unless some proper organiza- 
tion is set up in advance to handle this type 
of emergency, the effect on morale could be 
devastating.” 

These are very grim words, and there are 
worse in the report. 


REMEMBER HOOVER'S WARNING 


Take a deep breath and remember the 
J. Edgar Hoover statement that there are 
25,000 hard-core commies abroad in the 
United States. Match that up with the 
statement of this wholly nonpolitical com- 
mittee that the Reds need only 100 selected 
agents to put us all out of action for keeps, 
with no need of nuclear weapons. 

The Committee disclosed top-secret in- 
telligence without meaning to do so when 
it announced that the basement operator is 
now able to come up with the equivalent of 
the dread nerve gases by spending a few 
hours around his kitchen sink. 

There was a warning against attack “with 
toxic chemicals which can be manufactured 
readily in 1-to-10 pound batches with a 
minimum of laboratory equipment and with 
easily obtainable starting materials.” 

Study the report and it adds up to this: 
Pour a few drops of bug juice into the salami 
and hotdog mixing vats and, brother, have 
the proletarians had it. 

Everybody in the food and drug business 
has been thinking about the problem, the 
report says, but “very little work has been 
done nationally to set up a defense against 
the threat of CBR (chemical-bacteriological- 
radiological) attack and we find that ade- 
quate plans for such a defense are lacking.” 


SEE OVEREMPHASIS ON H-BOMB THREAT 


There has been, the Committee said, an 
overemphasis on the part of the Govern- 


“We just 
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ment on the “horrors of the H-bomb, lead- 
ing to a feeling of hopelessness in developing 
an adequate defense.” 

There, in black and white, in an official 
report, is the answer. Pompous Harold 
Stassen, even today closeted with a busy 
President, didn't get anybody to agree to 
disarm. But in all of his disarmament talks, 
long and loud and costly to taxpayers, we 
heard no mention of germs and gas. 

And if, as this worthy commission notes 
officially, one rat coming out of a basement 
can kill off 500,000 people in a day's work, 
such matters should be worthy of considera- 
tion. Even at the summit. 


FOOD FOR CIVILIAN SURVIVAL IN EVENT OF WAR 


(Interim report of the Consumers Study 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, House of Representatives, 85th 
Congress, 1st session, July 17, 1957) 

In the event of nuclear war the United 
States is utterly without a plan to immedi- 
ately feed its civilian population, including 
its Territories and possessions. Moreover, 
there is no design in being for immediate 
availability of food for our allies. 

This constitutes perhaps the weakest link 
in the chain of defense planning, within 
America’s boundaries, and in concert with 
other nations of the Free World. 

The subcommittee is aware of the many 
important civil-defense studies and pro- 
grams which are in process or have been 
completed. It recognizes that at the Fed- 
eral level very good work has been done in 
developing civilian-defense programs, and 
these have been carried out in cooperation 
with the State and Federal agencies. These 
programs have included emergency feeding 
of people evacuated from military installa- 
tions and urban communities. Valuable ex- 
periences also were gained in the national 
alerts in 1956 and in 1957. Yet the subcom- 
mittee is forced to conclude that if war 
should strike tomorrow the United States 
would find itself without an adequate emer- 
gency food-reserve program. 

The Federal Civil Defense Act, known as 
Public Law 920, was enacted by the Con- 
gress in 1950. It was designed to protect 
“life and property in the United States from 
attack.” It was foreseen that the attack 
could be “in any manner by sabotage or by 
the use of bombs, shellifire or atomic, radio- 
logical, chemical, bacteriological, or biologi- 
cal means, or other weapons or processes” 
(sec. 3). The act is to be administered by 
an administrator known as the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator with power to dele- 
gate responsibility for preparing “national 
plans and programs” and to delegate any of 
these responsibilities “to the several depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” There is nothing in Public Law 920 
designed to sustain or protect the civilian 
population in any foreign country where the 
United States now has, or in the future will 
be required to have, military forces. 

The Consumers Study Subcommittee was 
created on March 14, 1957, by Representative 
HaroLD D. Coouey, chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. One of its func- 
tions is to study and investigate the stock- 
piling of food for national emergencies. 

REPORTS AND VIEWS ON STOCKPILING 
PRESENTED 

On June 12 and 13, 1957, the subcommittee 
held hearings on food stockpiling. Witnesses 
appeared from the Department of Defense, 
Department of State, Department of the 
Interior, Department of Agriculture, the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization, the National 
Grange, and the National Farmers Union. 
A representative of the Office of Civil Defense 
also attended these hearings. 

The subcommittee finds that 7 years after 
the enactment of Public Law 920 there is not 
in being a comprehensive or otherwise ade- 
quate overall food program aimed at main- 
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taining sufficient emergency food supplies for 
the civilian population in the United States, 
its Territories and possessions. Of deep con- 
cern to the subcommittee also is the fact 
that there is no plan in being to protect civil- 
ian populations in foreign territories which 
are part of the defense orbit of allied mili- 
tary operations. 

The Department of Defense reported to the 
subcommittee that it maintains only mini- 
mum stocks of foods for the Armed Forces. 
Large additional quantities of food would be 
required for the military in the event of an 
attack. The Department of Defense depends 
upon the Department of Agriculture for as- 
surance that the needed food supplies will be 
available when and where needed. Yet no 
plan for strategically located civilian food 
stocks has been developed. 

The Department of Interior reported that 
United States Territories and possessions im- 
port from 20 to 90 percent of their food sup- 
plies from the mainland. Interruptions in 
ocean shipping would cut off normal food 
imports. For example, two of our most stra- 
tegic areas, Guam and Alaska, import 90 and 
80 percent, respectively, of their food sup- 
plies. Another and perhaps even more se- 
rious example is Hawaii, where the people are 
dependent on food imports from the United 
States mainland. In the event of war enemy 
submarines or other type of warships could 
isolate the islands and force the people there- 
on to capitulate for lack of food. Yet no 
plans have been developed for emergency 
feeding in our Territories and possessions, 

The Department of State reported that our 
foreign policy embraces assistance to friendly 
countries who wish to build up reserves or 
strategic stockpiles of food. In some cases a 
part of the purchases of surplus foods under 
title I of Public Law 480 have been used to 
build more adequate food reserves, notably in 
India and Poland. Yet no plans have been 
formulated for United States cooperation 
with other countries in building strategic 
food reserves to buttress our NATO and other 
military alliances. 

The Department of Agriculture presented 
to the subcommittee a detailed statement 
embracing explanations of what it has done 
in the way of formulating an overall pro- 
gram of food preparedness. The Department 
concluded its statement as follows: 

“The need for stockpiling must be critically 
examined, and it must be clear that there 
is a justifiable need, and that there is no 
satisfactory and less costly alternative for 
the safety of our people, before undertaking 
this difficult and expensive task.” 

FARMERS WANT CITY POPULATIONS PROTECTED 


The subcommittee was impressed by the 
position of the National Grange, a major 
farm organization, on the stockpiling of food 
near major centers of population. The 
Grange presented a statement saying in part: 

“The National Grange is particularly 
pleased that this subcommittee is holding 
hearings on food stockpiling for defense. It 
is a subject of tremendous importance. The 
welfare of millions of Americans is involved 
and perhaps even the survival of our country 
in time of war. 

“The National Grange favors the establish- 
ment of food reserves at strategic locations 
throughout the country. We consider such 
reserves as a matter of fundamental pru- 
dence and a basic part of national prepared- 
ness. 

“As well as we have been able to learn, 
there is no emergency food plan in existence 
today. If there is one, it’s a well-kept 
secret. * * + 

“If Baltimore (as an example) were hit by 
an enemy missile or bomb today, several 
hundred thousand people from Washing- 
ton—along with survivors of the Baltimore 
attack—would be roaming the hills and 
valleys of Virginia west of here by tonight 
or tomorrow. The Virginia counties west of 
here are not prepared to feed and take care 
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of several hundred thousand refugees from 
Washington and Baltimore. The food isn't 
there. Without food and without a plan, 
there would be extreme disorder, to say the 
least.” 

(Conditions would even be more chaotic in 
cities like New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and the rural areas 
surrounding them.) 

“There could be wheat in Minnesota, corn 
in Illinois, and beef in Nebraska, but it might 
as well be a million miles away unless there 
is an orderly and practical plan for getting 
it to the hills of Virginia in time to be 
used. * * © 

“If there ever is an attack—or even the 
imminent possibility of an attack—it will 
be the farm countryside that will bear the 
burden of feeding and caring for the millions 
of our fellow Americans who come out from 
the cities to stay with us during the emer- 
gency. The farmlands would become the 
support areas—the place where a great many 
Americans would catch their breath and 
organize for the next step in fighting back, 
We hope against hope that all this may never 
happen, but if it ever does, we think food 
stockpiles will be vital—and cheap at any 
price.” 

FINDINGS 

The survival and safety of the civilian 
population are the basic responsibility of 
Government in times of enemy attack. This 
is not to say the States, private organizations, 
and individuals can abdicate their respon- 
sibilities. 

In this respect it must be noted that in any 
major war the first enemy blow may be ex- 
pected to fall upon concentrated civilian 
populations, to cripple industrial potential 
and in the expectation of destroying a peo- 
ple's will to resist. 

Food is the one indispensable element in 
survival and morale. Its presence would be 
likely to lessen fear and prevent panic and 
terror in an evacuating population of a city. 

The subcommittee finds (1) that such 
plans as have been devised under the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 are by no means 
sufficient in the event of an attack to take 
care of our American civilian population 
within the continental limits of the United 
States, its Territories and possessions; (2) 
that there is absolutely no plan in being to 
sustain or protect civilian populations of 
foreign countries having allied military op- 
erations or bases; and (3) that there is too 
much delegation of responsibility under 
Public Law 920. 

Insufficient urgency has been attached to 
the planning of emergency food supplies. 

We recommend that the Government move 
swiftly to formulate plans and gather facts 
to assure that emergency stocks of food com- 
modities will be available at accessible loca- 
tions as reserves against possible disaster. 

We have heard testimony regarding the 
vital importance of adequate food supplies in 
strategic locations in case of military opera- 
tions. We consider an adequate emergency 
food program both within the United States 
and in friendly countries a vital part of our 
program of national and international de- 
fense. We consider the cost of such a pro- 
gram as much a part of the general cost of 
defense as the payments made for aircraft, 
bombs, missiles, ships, and tanks. 

This subcommittee recognizes that an 
emergency food program involves a number 
of problems, such as rotation of stocks, not 
encountered in other defense supply pro- 
grams. None of the peculiar problems are 
insurmountable, however, if the technical 
staffs of the executive agencies are given in- 
structions to develop remedies. 

We believe there should be a relocation 
of food storage facilities throughout the 
country so that each major city will have 
strategic reserves in the accessible rural 
areas. We believe that these facilities can 
be planned, constructed, and operated in 
such a way that the food stocks can be ro- 
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tated into normal trade channels and that 
the facilities can contribute to our ever- 
growing civilian needs for additional food 
storage. 

We recommend that consideration be given 
to the utilization of existing underground 
facilities in the large metropolitan areas and 
the development of such new facilities which, 
while serving a peacetime purpose, can be 
used to stockpile essential food, water, and 
other necessities as a part of our national- 
defense program. 

We are convinced that the departments of 
Government mentioned in this report recog- 
nize the necessity for an overall food pro- 
gram attuned to possibilities of war or other 
national emergency and that each depart- 
ment wishes to cooperate in the solution of 
this problem. However, we believe that this 
matter of strategic food stockpiling is too 
important and too complex to be handled 
entirely by any single department of Govern- 
ment, and that the authority created under 
Public Law 920 is insufficient to provide for 
all of the emergencies contemplated by this 
report. 

CONCLUSION 

The subcommittee finally recommends in 
the light of the above findings that the 
President give this important problem his 
immediate attention, that he create a new 
coordinating board or council from person- 
nel of existing agencies of Government, and 
that he delegate to it the specific authority 
and responsibility of devising plans for 
national and international food programs 
deisgned (1) to protect the civilian popula- 
tions in the event of attack, and (2) that this 
subcommittee be kept informed of the plan- 
ning of said board or council in order to 
propose such legislation as may be necessary 
to make the work of said board or council 
more effective. 


The Nation Would Be Better Served by 
an Early Adjournment of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
dog days of Congress occur about this 
time of year when the Nation would be 
better served by an early adjournment. 
All sorts of legislative schemes appear 
and occasionally are passed when they 
should have been killed. A prime ex- 
ample, in my estimation, is the bill to 
provide pensions, free mailing privileges, 
suitable office space, and stenographic 
assistance for former Presidents. 

With so many important measures 
which could be considered, I am not sure 
that I can agree that the session needs 
to be prolonged to attend to a matter of 
such low priority. Were we to concede 
that a pension for ex-Presidents would 
be desirable—and I do not concede it— 
there would seem to be no justification 
for the other emoluments of past office. 
No similar treatment has ever before 
been accorded a class of American citi- 
zens. No need has been demonstrated 
for this legislation. Neither of the liv- 
ing ex-Presidents are what one might 
call penniless and they can and have 
adjusted their letter writing and other 
literary pursuits to their own tempera- 
ment and disposition. When the day 
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comes, if it does, that we have a Presi- 
dent or a President’s widow in financial 
distress the Congress will act quickly, 
and the people will certainly support 
such action. Meanwhile, if Congress is 
to remain in session, there are bills in 
pigeonholes which could be brought out 
on the floor which would affect thous- 
ands of people in need rather than two 
who are not in need and who have not 
asked for this legislation. 


Quick Adjournment Could Save Billions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, it would 
appear to me that the greatest service 
the Democrat leadership of the House 
and Senate could render to our people 
would be to adjourn the House and Sen- 
ate as quickly as possible. 

By a quick adjournment we could save 
the taxpayers, who are the Government, 
probably $612 billion in bills now pend- 
ing, none of which are necessary and 
much of it will be wasted, and, a con- 
stant burden on the taxpayers. 

The Democrat leaders have it within 
their power to bring about an early ad- 
journment and to prevent passing this 
spendthrift proposed legislation because 
they have a majority in both the House 
and the Senate. 

On July 11, the Senate passed a second 
housing bill authorizing the additional 
expenditure of $2.4 billion of Federal 
funds. 

Taking these two housing bills to- 
gether, $1.8 billion in the earlier bill and 
$2.4 billion in this bill, the Senate has 
authorized $4.2 billion for housing this 
year, or almost $3 billion more than re- 
quested by the President. 

In addition, the House has now pend- 
ing another bill known as the Commu- 
nity Facilities Act, which would provide 
that we appropriate $2 billion to be 
loaned up to 50 years at 25¢-percent 
interest, for the building of sewers, dis- 
posal plants, recreational facilities, park- 
ing lots—bowling alleys, and so forth— 
to any community or municipality in the 
United States. This at a time when 
every municipality is more able to fi- 
nance their own improvements than is 
the Federal Government which would 
have to borrow this money by selling 
bonds to the taxpayers. There is an 
abundance of funds throughout the Na- 
tion that could be borrowed from pri- 
vate lending market at around 4 per- 
cent. This proposed legislation would 
entice the borrowers to come to the Gov- 
ernment because of the low interest rate, 
and refuse to borrow from private 
sources. 

In addition, Democrat leaders in the 
Senate are insisting upon increasing the 
Defense appropriation by $1.6 billion 
more than the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff feel is necessary, which would in- 
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erease the Defense budget to over $40 
billion. 

It would seem that with the great in- 
crease in the maximum defense budget 
that the President and his expert leaders 
in the military ought to be better judges 
of the amount of funds needed than the 
Democrat armchair strategists in the 
Senate. 

There are 2 or 3 other bills proposed 
for political purposes for this election 
year that would also increase the budget 
expenditures by at least a billion and a 
half dollars this year, and some of this 
legislation, none of it needed, would 
fasten the Government with a program 
or socialistic spending that would run 
into billions of dollars in the years 
ahead. 

This adds up to a neat sum of $6 bil- 
lion extra burden of expense annually 
throughout the years ahead to the tax- 
payers of the Nation, and much of it 
will be passed if Congress remains in 
session, 

Housing Administrator Albert M. Cole 

has blasted as spendthrift the housing 
bill to which I refer, and indicated that 
President Eisenhower would veto this 
bill if it is finally enacted. He ought 
to know whether such legislation is nec- 
essary. Mr. Cole said, “No more housing 
legislation is needed this year.” 
_ Cole called the housing bill a Christ- 
mas tree loaded for the benefit of every- 
one in sight except the taxpayer. The 
same liberal spenders behind this waste 
in billions of funds are the ones who have 
backed socialistic Federal housing 
throughout the years until our loss today 
on public housing alone will run over 
$5 billion, with a committed loss on the 
part of the Government of nearly $2 bil- 
lion for urban renewal. 

All of the farmers, the laborers, the 
little businessmen and all taxpayers in 
the Nation, nine-tenths of whom never 
receive any benefits, are taxed each year 
to pay the above-named losses. 

I think it is unfair to the people in my 
district and likewise to the people in 
other districts who sustain their own 
homes and pay their own rent and high 
taxes to have to help pay a part of the 
rentals of those who occupy modern pub- 
lic housing in the big cities. 

And it is unfair to the same taxpayers 
to have to help facelift and rebuild and 
improve the big cities hundreds of 
miles away with billions of dollars that 
should be improved by taxes from the 
citizens where they are located. 

It is to be hoped that a quick adjourn- 
ment might save a part of this proposed 
useless waste. 


Federal Controls of Education—Words of 
the Past and Present 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I have had 
the honor to serve in the Congress for 14 
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years. During much of that time, I have 
watched with growing apprehension an 
increasing tendency by many of our peo- 
ple to unload on the Federal doorstep 
what should be the responsibilities of the 
family, the local, or the State govern- 
ment. 

One of those responsibilities is educa- 
tion. 

For the past several years, the halls 
of Congress have swarmed with advo- 
cates of Federal appropriations for 
school construction, teachers’ salaries, 
vocational education, guidance, scholar- 
ships, and fellowships, and student 
loans. 

Each idea for Federal direction of edu- 
cation is couched in terms of an emer- 
gency. Each one is inevitably adorned 
in the trappings of a special situation. 
The pattern is consistent. Weare almost 
literally asked to believe that the United 
States will decay in the likeness of an- 
cient Rome unless a Washington bu- 
reaucracy assumes command of educa- 
tion. 

Up to date, the Congress has resisted 
these flamboyant appeals in the critical 
field of education. It has managed to 
keep its head above water in a veritable 
flood of unthinking, unreasoning emo- 
tion. 

But now, during the 2d session of the 
85th Congress, there is talk and pro- 
posed legislation—H. R. 13247, National 
Defense Education Act of 1958—for a 
new Federal venture in education. Ob- 
viously a new scarecrow, another tune on 
that old saw, national defense. 

We are deafened by variations of stale 
and musty arguments in behalf of this 
outrageous scheme. 

Last year, we were asked to intrude 
the Federal Government into education 
on the grounds that there was a crisis 
in school construction. That was a 
dud. There never was such a boom in 
schoolroom construction. This year, we 
are besieged by a clamor for Federal 
direction of education on the grounds 
it is vital to national defense. 

What about next year? What will be 
the emergency in the 86th Congress? 
We may be sure that the 25-year-old 
lobby for Federal aid will drum one up. 

I shall not be with you. My stay in 
this Chamber nears its end. I shall 
watch the next Congress from the view- 
point of an average citizen and taxpayer. 
But I can foresee, at this moment, that 
the struggle to keep education free is 
far from ended, and now is the time to 
prepare for the assault against freedom 
that is bound to come in 1959. 

The possibility of Federal control of 
education cannot escape us when we see 
how many Federal programs incubate 
and seldom die. It is not enough to in- 
sert a line or paragraph in any bill which 
states that the Federal Government shall 
not control education, regardless of the 
Federal funds allotted to the purpose. 
No such inclusion is a guaranty. We 
must bear in mind the blunt fact that 
wherever there is Federal appropriation, 
there must be Federal control. 

Do we want a central education 
agency? May God forbid. It is the fu- 
ture and not alone the present we must 
think about. What assurance can we 
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have against the possibility of some fu- 
ture administration that would seek to 
conform our youth to its particular way 
of thinking? ‘There is an old saying 
that powers lodged in some hands will 
be respected, but if the same powers are 
inherited by other hands, they can be 
destructive. 

I have brought together for your files 
and for your possible guidance in the 
years ahead a number of quotations on 
the subject of Federal intervention in 
education. Some of the statements were 
made several year's ago—and the authors 
today are in sharp variance with their 
expressed viewpoints of the past. Other 
statements are as new as last week. 

These quotations may be ammunition 
for my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle who are determined that education 
shall not suffer from bondage to the Fed- 
eral Government. The classroom must 
remain a lasting evidence of our devo- 
tion to the principle of liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, the following quotations 
require no further explanation. They 
tell their own story. 

QUOTES OF THE PAST AND PRESENT ON FEDERAL 
Arp 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1949: “I would flat- 
ly oppose any grant by the Federal Govern- 
ment to all States in the Union for educa- 
tional purposes. Such a policy would create 
an ambition—almost a requirement—to 
spend money freely under the impulse of 
competition with other localities in the 
country. It would completely destroy and 
defeat the watchful economy that comes 
about through local supervision over local 
expenditures of local revenues.” (Quoted by 
Ross Roy in Vital Speeches). 

President Eisenhower, 1956: “Geographical 
balance of power is essential to our form 
of free society. If you take the centralizing 
shortcut every time something is to be done, 
you will perhaps sometimes get quick ac- 
tion. But there is no perhaps about the 
price you will pay for your impatience; the 
growth of a swollen bureaucratic monster 
government in Washington, in whose shadow 
our State and local governments will ulti- 
mately wither and die.” 

President’s [Eisenhower] Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, second 
report, 1958: “The Committee recommends 
that private, local, and State sources in- 
crease their support of scholarship funds to 
several times the present amount and num- 
ber of scholarships. The Committee believes 
that, insofar as assistance by the Federal 
Government is concerned, it should not at 
the present time, in the light of the consid- 
erations presented earlier in this chapter, 
undertake to provide new scholarships 
(other than work-study) for undergraduate 
students,” 

John Foster Dulles, December 28, 1949: 
“The Federal Government is no independent 
source of funds. It has to get what it gives. 
Whatever money it spends for education 
must be taken away from local communi- 
ties—from individuals. Why not leave the 
responsibility with them, where the money 
is and where the responsibility is normally 
the deepest and most conscientious? 

“We can be confident that educational re- 
sponsibilities will generally be discharged at 
the local level if Federal taxes permit and 
if we get over the illusion that Federal aid 
is a financially painless operation. Then 
our children will get education that is 


- guided by parental and religious care rather 


than by remote control. And they will be 
kept beyond the grasp of any who, in the 
future, might win national power and feel 
that education ought to conform our youth 
to their particular way of thinking.” 
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Marion B. Folsom, Secretary, Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, December 1957: “The 
training of young minds is one of the most 
powerful forces known to civilization. In 
the wrong hands—in the hands of ruthless 
men bent on world domination—education 
can become a dangerous thing.” 

Treasury Humphrey, June 1957: 
“More elementary and secondary school 
bonds were sold than in any 9-month period 
in our history. * * * In the past 4 years 
$8.8 billion has been spent for school con- 
struction—more than had been spent in the 
preceding 20 years.” 

Senator LYNDON JoHNnson, Democrat, of 
Texas, majority leader, United States Sen- 
ate, 1958: “The primary direction of educa- 
tion should be in the hands of local govern- 
ment. 

“On anything as highly personal as edu- 
cation, our people are entitled to determine 
the future of their children. 

“This means that the school system should 
be handled by that branch of government 
which is closest to our people.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
1942, Wickard v. Filburn (317 U.S. 111-113). 
“It is hardly lack of due process (of law) 
for the Government to regulate that which 
it subsidizes.” 

Senator Harry F. Brrp, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, United States Senate, 1957: “We must 
realize that creeping paternalism of the 
Federal Government is just as bad as creep- 
ing socialism. The end result is the same— 
the destruction of the principles of free gov- 
ernment.” 

John M. Stalnaker, president, March 20, 
1958, National Merit Scholarship Corp.: “A 
large Federal program of say 40,000 scholar- 
ships would probably have as its major effect 
discouraging existing private and State ef- 
forts and would not significantly help able 
students not already being helped.” 

Commission on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion, Association of American Universities, 
1952: “The strength of higher education is 
founded upon its freedom and upon the 
country’s freedom, for without that freedom, 
its attraction to intelligence, its capacity 
to stimulate investigation and originality, 
its power to produce free men who will 
guide our country wisely, and serve it well, 
will wither. It is this freedom that must be 
protected if it becomes dependent upon any 
dominant support, no matter how beneficent 
or how enlightened that support may pres- 
ently appear to be. Such independence will 
be threatened if higher education is sub- 
jected to further infiuence from the Federal 
Government * * *. In these fields (social 
sciences and humanities) public opinion is 
notoriously given to snap judgment and in 
them centralized control could be used to 
do great damage * * *. Direct Federal con- 
trol would in the end produce uniformity, 
mediocrity, and compliance.” 

Enoch R. Needles, president, the Engineers 
Joint Council, January 1958: “To ascribe 
the Russian rocket and satellite lead to 
weakness in American technology is mislead- 
ing and erroneous.” 

Dr. V. Raymond Edman, president, Whea- 
ton College, 1958: “We believe that Federal 
scholarships, good as they may seem on 
the outside, can be a real handicap to the 
highest interests of the American people.” 

Henry M, Wriston, president, American 
Assembly and a State Department consult- 
ant, March 1958: 

“The bill will smother science and educa- 
tion by making private support unnecessary. 

“Whatever you do, my brethren, don’t get 
a built-in dependence of science on war. 
When fear ends, support will evaporate.” 

The American Legion, policy approved in 
national convention, September 16-19, 1957: 
“The National Government should avoid in- 
terference, control or direction in educa- 
tional processes of programs of the respec- 
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tive States, either directly or indirectly or 
by grants-in-aid, school construction, ap- 
propriation, curriculum or program control, 
or by action of any agency, branch or de- 
partment of the United States Government.” 

Governor Daniel, of Texas, 1957: “I think 
this is a responsibility the States and local 
governments can and should bear.” 

Governor Daniel, of Texas, 50th annual 
governors’ conference, May 1958: “We should 
preserve as much of our Government as 
possible as close as possible to the people 
* + * no nation worth its salt, was ever 
built from the top down * * * we need more 
effective work done at the State level, with 
enough nerve to levy the taxes to get needed 
work done.” 

Governor Clyde, of Utah, 50th annual 
governors’ conference, May 1958: “Only in 
those cases where State lines interfere with 
effective accomplishment should we look to 
the the Great White Father in Washington 
for assistance.” 

Governor Simpson, of Wyoming, 1957: 
“Once you establish this principle, you will 
have sounded the death knell of independent 
State and local systems.” 

Governor Simpson, of Wyoming, 50th 
annual governors’ conference, May 1958: 
“Here’s my definition of Federal aid: It 
means we raise our taxes to send some money 
to Washington, then we raise more money in 
order to provide the matching funds. Then 
we raise more again to pay the brokerage 
tax, in order to get a fraction of the money 
back.” 

Governor Foss, of South Dakota, 50th 
annual governors’ conference, May 1958: 
“No government at any level has anything to 
offer free.” 

Gov. William P. Stratton, of Illinois, 1957: 
“Many people feel—as I do—that there is 
great danger, no matter how high sounding 
the program may be made to appeal to the 
public, that our system would be damaged, 
perhaps beyond recovery, by having the 
Federal Government move into the field of 
education. 

“We do not need Federal aid for schools 
in Illinois,” 

Governor Stratton, of Illinois, 50th annual 
governors’ conference, May 1958: “The unity 
that is our Federal system relies on the 
strength of our States * * * in some areas 
of functions and services, the States can 
perform more effectively and better and must 
accept that responsibility.” 

Governor O'Neill, of Ohio, 50th annual gov- 
ernors’ conference, May 1958: “There is no 
magic source from which the Federal Gov- 
ernment gets the money. It must come from 
the taxpayers * * * now is the time to take 
action to resolve the unemployment prob- 
lems in our own State. * * * I am opposed 
to borrowing from the Federal Government 
because it will lead to Federal interference, 
furthermore, our States can do the job more 
economically and much better * * * in the 
highway program we can cut Federal red- 
tape to permit the program to move faster.” 

Lt. Gov. Carroll Gartin, of Mississippi, 
1957: “All districts can meet needs with 
State aid * * * Federal aid not needed.” 

Governor Chandler, of Kentucky, 50th an- 
nual governors’ conference. May 1958: 
“There are many sins being committed in 
the name of education.* * * I recommend a 
complete overhaul of the tax structure of the 
Federal Government, with a view of return- 
ing some of the sources to the States.” 

George Bell Timmerman, Jr., Governor 
of South Carolina, 1957: “No one on the na- 
tional level is endowed with sufficient knowl- 
edge to predetermine accurately the future 
needs of the whole country. The problem of 
public school construction is too intricate 
to be handled by long distance. Too many 
variable factors are involved in intelligent 
planning. These factors multiply as we move 
from the district level to the community 
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level and then to the local school level. It 
is farcical to think that a program can be 
developed in Washington to meet the needs 
of the Nation.” 

Gov. Harold Handley, of Indiana, 1957: 
“We are providing these new classrooms 
twice as fast as the advocates of federalized 
education say we should be building them.” 

Governor Handley, of Indiana, July 22, 
1958: “Once started, a system of federalized 
scholarships would never be terminated. 
The cost would run into the billions, and 
institutions now independent or State-sup- 
ported would become completely subservient 
to the new bureaucracy in Washington 
which would quickly establish its self-per- 
petuating existence. 

“Indiana wants no part of such so-called 
Federal aid, and it needs none. The self- 
sufficiency, initiative, and enterprise of the 
American people are national characteristics. 
Education problems can continue to be han- 
died locally and individually.” 


Governor Handley wrote me last week 
that a statewide survey showed that all 
the high standing students needing fi- 
nancial help had been provided for. 


Gov. James E. Folsom, of Alabama, 1957: 
“Federal school aid would mean they’d try 
to control our schools.” 

Gov. Thomas B. Stanley, of Virginia, 1957: 
“I am vigorously opposed to any Federal 
aid program in this field under whatever 
guise it may be offered. The States and 
localities are capable of meeting their needs 
at much greater economy to the taxpayer 
without Federal aid or intervention in buiid- 
ing and operating their public schools.” 

Resolved by the Senate of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Indiana, the House of 
Representatives concurring, 1957: “The Con- 
gress of the United States be and it is hereby 
memorialized to reject any and all efforts 
to obtain the passage of legislation by. the 
terms of which money would be appro- 
priated and made available to the States, 
through grants-in-aid or otherwise for school 
building or other purposes, which either 
indirectly or directly would infringe upon 
the rights, duties, and obligations of local 
and State governments or authorities to 
provide, supervise, and control the education 
of the children of this country or the ac- 
companying educational processes.” 

South Carolina Legislature, 1957: “The 
people of South Carolina are now, always 
have been and shall always be unequivocally, 
incontrovertibly, and unalterably opposed to 
any Federal invasion, encroachment, or in- 
fringement of the fundamental right, obli- 
gation, and duty of the people and their 
local governmental authority to provide, su- 
pervise, and control the education of the 
children of this State or the educational 
processes concomitant thereon which would 
directly or indirectly infringe upon the rights, 
duties, and obligations of local or State gov= 
ernments.” 

John C. Lynn, legislative director, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, March 13, 
1958: Counties and communities throughout 
the Nation are spending unprecedented sums 
for new schoolroom construction, and efforts 
are being made to increase teachers’ salaries 
and to improve the overall conditions of our 
schools. Local people understand this chal- 
lenge and will meet it through local taxa- 
tion without Federal assistance and without 
Federal controls.” 

Mrs. William S. Shary, president, New York 
Federation of Women's Clubs, April 5, 1958: 
“The New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs * * * affirms its belief in our tradi- 
tional American principles and policies of 
State and local support and control of, and 
responsibility for, education, and urges the 
Congress to reject provisions for Federal Aid 
to Education.” 
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Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, president general, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 1956: 
“Federal aid means Federal control. You 
cannot get away from the fact that he who 
pays the piper calls the tune.” 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
1957: “The National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution has continuously 
opposed Federal aid to education, believing 
such aid could lead to Government control 
of all public schools, thereby removing State 
and local control.” 

Dr. Cyrus W. Anderson, president, Associ- 
ation of American Physicians and Surgeons, 
Inc., April 2, 1958: “Make no mistake about 
it, ‘one shot’ Federal aid is as fantastically 
unrealistic as only one shot for the dope 
addict. And there is a mountain of evi- 
dence to prove it.” 

Gordon L. Calvert, July 1958, Investment 
Bankers Association of America: “The great 
success with which the needed classrooms 
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rapidly are being provided without Federal 
aid, the decreasing rate of growth in public 
school enrollment, the large classroom con- 
struction programs presently under way and 
financed for the next several years (demon- 
strated by record sales of school bonds and 
approval of a high percentage of school 
bonds at recent bond elections) lead us to 
conclude that State and local educational 
agencies can and will provide the needed 
classrooms without Federal aid.” 

Southern States Industrial Council: “The 
council opposes Federal aid to education, in- 
cluding Federal aid to school construction.” 

National Association of Manufacturers: 
“The heart of the matter is whether the 
financing, direction and control of the pub- 
lic school system shall remain in State and 
local hands, close to the people and respon- 
sive to their wishes and needs, or shall even- 
tually be transferred to a central government 
authority.” 
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Dr. Brantley Watson, March 1958 Educa- 
tion Committee, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States: 

“When our entrance into the space age was 
dramatized last fall, State and local reaction 
was immediate and is still mounting. State 
and local boards of education are reviewing 
the curriculums, the methods, and the stand- 
ards of their schools. In community after 
community, we are finding an aroused leader- 
ship insisting on higher standards both for 
general achievement and for graduation. Lo- 
cal and State legislative leaders, who are con- 
stitutionally responsible for public education, 
are likewise being pressed to provide ways 
and means to maintain effective schools. 

“On the other hand, there are no studies 
showing that local and State leaders believe 
that any space age emergency in education 
exists, which requires Federal intervention 
in science education, or in guidance, or in 
scholarships.” 
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Tuurspbay, Jury 31, 1958 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of our fathers and God of our sal- 
vation, Thou knowest our hearts, for 
from Thee no secrets are hid. 

Thou seest, in spite of the worst things 
in us, which we despise, that in our 
highest hours in this convulsive day, we 
deeply desire to be the true servants of 
Thy will. 

In our hearts, O Lord, we cherish the 
golden heritage that has been bequeathed 
us through the virtue and valor of those 
whose records within these legislative 
Halls have helped to make the greatness 
of our free land. 

Inspire us, we pray, so to follow their 
shining example, that we, the children of 
their faith, may not only hold our in- 
heritance as a precious trust, but, by our 
loyalty, love, and labor, may leave it with 
increased luster to those who, after us, 
shall inherit the land, bright with free- 
dom’s holy light. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 13451) 
to amend section 245 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 13451) to amend sec- 
tion 245 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr, JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the follow- 
ing committees and subcommittees were 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today: 

Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations of the Government Operations 
Committee. 

Committee on Finance. 

Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Everett Hutchinson, of Texas, to be Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the calendar 
will be stated. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert W. Minor, of Ohio, to be In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioner for a 
term of 7 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


NOMINATION OF EVERETT HUTCH- 
INSON TO BE AN INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSIONER 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. President, 
Mr. Everett Hutchinson, a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
has been nominated for reappointment 
by President Eisenhower; and the nom- 
ination has been sent to the Senate. 
The nomination was fully considered in 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and has received clearance 
by both Texas Senators. I expect the 
nomination to be reported to the calen- 
dar today; and I give notice that the 
Senate will consider the nomination to- 
morrow. 

In passing, I should like to say that 
Mr. Hutchinson is one of the most dedi- 
cated and diligent public servants I have 
known, and I believe that his nomination 
will be confirmed very promptly. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
wish to add my word of approval and 
commendation regarding the reappoint- 
ment of Mr. Everett Hutchinson to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner. 

Mr. Hutchinson is a diligent public 
officer. I have known him personally 
for some 8 or 10 years. He has had wide 
experience in the transportation indus- 
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try and in the law of the transportation 
industry in my home State. He was 
assistant attorney general of the State 
of Texas, assigned to handle transporta- 
tion matters; and as a result of those 
6 years of experience he has proven, 
during his service on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to be an invaluable 
member. 

I believe it fortunate that the Presi- 
dent has seen fit to renominate Mr. 
Hutchinson and to send his nomination 
to the Senate. When the nomination 
reaches the floor of the Senate, I am 
hopeful that it will be speedily con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
colleague. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will report the remaining nomina- 
tions on the calendar. 


I thank my 


COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Russell E. Atkinson, of New Jersey, to 
be comptroller of customs at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Emile A. Pepin, of Rhode Island, to 
be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No. 5, with headquarters 
at Providence, R. I. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Will Connell for permanent appoint- 
ment as ensign, subject to qualifications 
provided by law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert P. Michaud for permanent ap- 
pointment as ensign, subject to qualifi- 
cations provided by law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be notified immediately of the 
confirmation of all these nominations, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be no- 
tified forthwith. 


CONFIRMATION OF UNITED 
NATIONS NOMINATIONS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, yesterday morning, in executive 
session, the Senate confirmed a number 
of nominations of representatives of the 
United States to the 13th session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
Among them were the nominations of 
our present distinguished Ambassador, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and our Deputy 
Ambassador, James J. Wadsworth, of 
New York. 
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I am sure all Members of the Senate 
were very much elated over the appoint- 
ment of the Senator from Montana [ Mr. 
MansFIELD!] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr, HicKENLOOPER! to serve during the 
coming session. The other appointments 
also were outstanding. I wish to call 
particular attention to the appointment, 
as an alternate representative, of Miss 
Marian Anderson, of Connecticut. Last 
year, Miss Anderson completed a bril- 
liant tour of the Far East, where she in- 
terpreted the United States and its spirit 
in a manner which has thrilled not only 
our entire country but also the people 
of the countries she visited. Miss An- 
derson made a brilliant contribution, 
and I am eager to add my words to the 
words of others in commending the ad- 
ministration highly for her appointment. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


APPOINTMENT TO NATIONAL FOR- 
EST RESERVATION COMMISSION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair has been requested by the Vice 
President to announce the appointment 
of Senator Joun D. HOBLITZELL, Jr., of 
West Virginia, as a member of the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission, 
created by the act of March 1, 1911, vice 
Senator STYLES BRIDGES, of New Hamp- 
shire, resigned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

SALES POLICIES, ACTIVITIES, AND DISPOSI- 

TIONS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of the General Sales Manager on 
Commodity Credit Corporation sales policies, 
activities, and dispositions, dated May 1958 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

NOTICE oF PROPOSED DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN 

DIAMONDS 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of a 
notice to be published in the Federal Reg- 
ister of a proposed disposition of approxi- 
mately 47,049 carats of rough cuttable gem- 
quality diamonds and approximately 8,412 
carats of cut and polished gem-quality 
diamonds now held in the national stock- 
pile (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES or SUPPLY 
DEPARTMENT, NAVAL AIR STATION, NORTH 
ISLAND, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on review of activities of the 
Supply Department, Naval Air Station, North 
Island, San Diego, Calif., Department of the 
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Navy, dated July 1958 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPEAL OF TrTLe 18, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 791, RELATING TO ESPIONAGE AND 
CENSORSHIP 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

repeal title 18, United States Code, section 

791 so as to extend the application of chap- 

ter 37 of title 18, relating to espionage and 

censorship (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


VARIATION OF WORKWEEK OF FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 

A letter from the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to permit varia- 
tion of the 40-hour workweek of Federal 
employees for educational purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

REPORT OF ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman and members 
of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the 24th semiannual report 
of that Commission, dated July 1958 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 


APPROPRIATIONS TO NATIONAL AERONAUTICS 
AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Director, National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, Washing- 
ton, D. C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize appropriations to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration for construction and other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); 
ordered to lie on the table. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the legislative 
council of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Alaska, relating to the exploitation of 
natural resources in Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the Cleveland 
Typographical Union 53, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
relating to certain activities of the National 
Labor Relations Board; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Andrews Air 
Force Base Local Union of the American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees, favoring the placing of the Na- 
tional Cultural Center for the Performing 
Arts on the Mall, and opposing the placing 
of the Air Museum on the Mall; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

H. R. 11722. An act to provide compensa- 
tion to the Crow Tribe of Indians for cer- 
tain ceded lands embraced within and other- 
wise required in connection with the Hunt- 
ley reclamation project, Montana, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2068). 

By Mr. NEUBERGER, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

H. R. 1244. An act to provide for the de- 
velopment by the Secretary of the Interior of 
Independence National Historical Park, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 2072). 
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By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interlor and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 2905. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to provide a headquarters 
site for Mount Rainier National Park in the 
general vicinity of Ashford, Wash., and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2069; 

S. 3682. A bill to authorize the sale or 
exchange of certain lands of the United 
States situated in Pima County, Ariz., and 
for other purposes (Rept, No. 2070); 

S. 3882. A bill to amend the act of July 
1, 1948, chapter 791 (24 U. S. C. 279a), pro- 
viding for the procurement and supply of 
Government headstones and markers (Rept. 
No, 2071); 

H. R. 2689. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to certain real 
property to Stella Vusich (Rept. No. 2073); 

H. R. 3402. An act to provide for a dis- 
play pasture for the bison herd on the 
Montana National Bison Range in the State 
of Montana, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 2074); 

H. R. 4381. An act to amend the act of 
July 1, 1948 (62 Stat, 1215) to authorize the 
furnishing of headstones or markers in 
memory of members of the Armed Forces 
dying in the service, whose remains have not 
been recovered or identified or were buried 
at sea (Rept. No. 2075); 

H. R. 4503. An act to provide that all in- 
terests of the United States in a certain tract 
of land formerly conveyed to it by the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, shall be quit- 
claimed and returned to the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky (Rept. No. 2070); 

H. R, 5450. An act to authorize the en- 
largement of the administrative head- 
quarters site for Isle Royale National Park, 
Houghton, Mich., and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 2078); 

H. R. 6038. An act to revise the boundary 
of the Kings Canyon National Park, in the 
State of California, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 2079); 

H. R. 6198. An act to exclude certain lands 
from the Sequoia National Park, in the State 
of California, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 2080); 

H. R. 6274. An act to provide that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall accept title 
to Grant’s Tomb in New York, N. Y., and 
maintain it as the General Grant National 
Memorial (Rept. No. 2081); 

H. R. 7790. An act to provide for the for- 
feiture of the right-of-way located within 
the State of California heretofore granted 
to the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad Co., by the 
United States (Rept. No. 2082); 

H. R. 8211. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to quitclaim 
to Joseph G. Pettet all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to certain 
lands in the State of Montana (Rept. No. 
2083); 

H. R. 8842. An act to quitclaim interest of 
the United States to certain land in Smith 
County, Miss., and to terminate restrictions 
against alienation thereon (Rept. No. 2084); 

H. R. 9792. An act to validate the con- 
veyance of certain land in the State of Cali- 
fornia by the Southern Pacific Co. to James 
Giono (Rept. No, 2085); 

H. R. 11008. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to exchange certain 
land at Vicksburg National Military Park, 
Miss., and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
2086) ; 

H. R. 11868. An act to amend the act of 
August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 632), relating to 
the rehabilitation and preservation of his- 
toric properties in the New York City area, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2087); and 

H. R. 13026. An act to validate the con- 
veyance of certain land in the State of Cali- 
fornia by the Central Pacific Railway Co. 
and the Southern Pacific Co. to D'Arrigo 
Bros. Co. of California (Rept. No. 2088). 
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By Mr. O"MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

H. R. 8980. An act to authorize an ex- 
change of lands at Hot Springs National 
Park, Ark., and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 2089). 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, from the Special Committee on 
Space and Astronautics I report an 
original bill to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for construction and 
other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 2076) thereon, and ask that it be 
printed. 

I give notice that the Appropriations 
Committee today is hearing the request 
of the executive agencies concerned 
therewith. I expect to ask for prompt 
action on the bill when the report is 
available. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and printed, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 4208) to authorize ap- 
propriations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for construc- 
tion and other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and placed on the calendar. 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN FEDERAL 
EXCISE-TAX LAWS (S. REPT. NO. 
2090) 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Finance, I report fav- 
orably, with amendments, the bill (H. R. 
7125) to make technical changes in the 
Federal excise tax laws, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report thereon. 
In connection with the reporting of this 
bill, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill not be reprinted, and that the 
amendments to the bill proposed by the 
Committee on Finance be printed 
separately. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, with- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Virginia. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
BARRETT, Mr. GOLDWATER, and Mr. 
‘THURMOND) : 

S. 4207. A bill to equalize the pay of retired 
members of the uniformed services; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

S. 4208. A bill to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for construction and other pur- 
poses; placed on the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas 
when he reported the above bill, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 4209. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Solomonides; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 4210. A bill to correct the inequities of 
the Postal Field Service Compensation Act 
of 1955; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S.4211. A bill for the relief of Aurelia 
Marija Medvesek-Pozar; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
HILL, Mr. Murray, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
McNamara, Mr, Morse, Mr. Yarsor- 
oucH, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
Ives, Mr. PuRTELL, and Mr. COOPER) : 

S. 4212. A bill to amend the War Orphans’ 
Educational Assistance Act of 1956 to author- 
ize the enrollment of a handicapped eligible 
in a specialized course of vocational training; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 

are. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
HILL, Mr. MURRAY, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
McNamara, Mr. MORSE, Mr. YARBOR- 
OUGH, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
Ives, Mr. PurTELL, Mr. ALLoTT, and 
Mr. COOPER) : 

S. 4213. A bill to afford vocational rehabil- 
itation to certain veterans in need thereof to 
overcome the handicap of a disability rated 
30 percent or more incurred in or aggravated 
by active service subsequent to January 31, 
1955; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. THURMOND when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 4214. A bill for the relief of Mary F. C. 
Leute, the widow of Joseph Henry Leute; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


CORRECTION OF INEQUITIES OF 
POSTAL FIELD SERVICE COMPEN- 
SATION ACT OF 1955 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to correct inequi- 
ties of the Postal Field Service Compen- 
sation Act of 1955. I ask unanimous 
consent to have a statement explaining 
the bill printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4210) to correct the in- 
equities of the Postal Field Service Com- 
pensation Act of 1955, introduced by Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

The statement presented by Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina is as follows: 

EXPLANATION 

The purpose of the bill to correct the 
inequities of the Postal Field Service Com- 
pensation Act of 1955 is generally indi- 
cated by its title. Experience has shown 
that the act is discriminatory in many of 
its features, and behind the times so far 
as its pay features compare with general in- 
dustrial practices. The suggested amend- 
ments will improve the act in those instances 
that have developed during the time the act 
has been in effect. A sectional analysis fol- 
lows: 

Subsection 1 provides that when an appeal 
is sustained the position on which the ap- 
peal is based shall be posted for bid in ac- 
cordance with postal regulations. 

Subsection 1 (a) would simply provide 
the right of organizations and the officers 
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of organizations to file appeals in behalf of 
the members of their organizations. 

Subsection 2 advances all nonsupervisory 
positions by one level. 

Subsection 3 would provide that employees 
assigned to duties and responsibilities of a 
higher salary level shall be paid for such 
duties for the time employed. At the pres- 
ent time the employee is required to per- 
form service at the higher level for 30 days 
in each calendar year before becoming eligi- 
ble for the increased compensation. 

Subsection 4 would require the Postmaster 
General to file annual reports on the opera- 
tions of the act. 

Subsection 5 would correct a situation 
wherein an employee who had held a given 
position for a number of years was converted 
under the act to a step and level lower than 
the step in the same level of the employee 
who was first promoted to the position on 
the day following enactment of the act. 

Subsection 6 would remove the artificial 
restraint on the advancement of substitutes 
assigned to road duty in the Postal Trans- 
portation Service. 

Subsection 7 would correct a situation 
which prohibits clerks and letter carriers 
from promotion to higher salary levels un- 
less they are in the top step of their level, 
while other employees in lower levels may be 
promoted to higher levels without regard 
to the step they occupy in their current sal- 
ary level. 

Subsection 8 would merely provide that the 
normal schedule of regular employees would 
be encompassed within 9 consecutive hours 
rather than 10. At the present time many 
employees are required to take 2-hour lunch 
periods making for an extremely long work- 
day. 
Subsection 9 would grant employees pre- 
mium compensatory time (at the rate of time 
and one-half) for work performed on Satur- 
days and Sundays. and would make it man- 
datory that employees be paid rather than be 
given compensatory time for Saturday and 
Sunday service during the month of Decem- 
ber. 
Subsection 10 would provide double com- 
pensatory time for services performed on 
holidays and the payment of double time 
for service performed on Christmas day. 

Subsection 11 would increase the night 
work differential from the present 10 percent 
of salary to 20 percent in common with the 
practice in enlightened private industry. 

Subsection 12 would provide compensatory 
time for Saturday and Sunday service for 
employees in third class offices and require 
that the hours of duty of employees in third 
class Offices be on the same basis as the hours 
of duties of employees in first and second 
class offices. 

Subsection 13 would provide that when- 
ever a substitute employee is required to be 
available for duty he shall be employed not 
less than 3 consecutive hours. At the pres- 
ent time when an employee is officially called 
for duty he must be employed for not less 
than 2 consecutive hours, but in many in- 
stances postmasters instead of ordering a 
substitute to report for duty merely tell him 
to remain within calling distance in the 
event his services are needed. In this man- 
ner the employee is as effectively tied down 
as though he had been ordered to report, 
but is not paid for the period of time in- 
volved. 

Subsection 14 would not change the pres- 
ent substitute ratio but would merely pro- 
vide that all substitutes, temporary as well 
as classified, be included in determining the 
number of substitutes to which an office 
might be entitled. 

Subsection 15 is applicable only to em- 
ployees on road duty in the Postal Trans- 
portation Service. If a run is less than 8 
hours, the time less than 8 hours is char- 
acterized as deficiency time, and the total of 
all deficiency time must be made up before 
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the employee can be paid overtime for addi- 
tional service. These requirements force em- 
ployees to make additional runs without 
compensation. 

Section 2 of the act prescribes the effec- 
tive dates. The bill, with the exception of 
subsection 5 of section 1, would not be 
effective until the beginning of the first pay 
period following enactment. Subsection 5 
of section 1 has a retroactive application. 


AMENDMENT OF WAR ORPHANS’ 
EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT— 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
TRAINING FOR CERTAIN VET- 
ERANS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
introduce two bills for reference to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

One of the bills amends the War Or- 
phans’ Educational Assistance Act of 
1956. The other amends the act provid- 
ing vocational rehabilitation for dis- 
abled veterans. 

Mr. President, the bill concerning the 
War Orphans Act amends the present 
law so as to authorize the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to approve courses 
of special vocational training for eligible 
persons under the act. Presently, men- 
tally retarded war orphans do not ob- 
tain any benefits under the act, because 
the special courses suitable to their needs 
are not authorized by existing law. The 
bill corrects this situation by authorizing 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
to approve a special course of vocational 
training which is suitable for the partic- 
ular person and which is required be- 
cause of a mental or physical handicap. 

The bill concerning vocational re- 
habilitation for disabled veterans 
amends Public Law 894, 81st Congress, 
so as to afford such vocational rehabili- 
tation training to peacetime veterans— 
persons entering the Armed Forces sub- 
sequent to January 31, 1955—-who sus- 
tain service-connected disabilities rated 
at 30 percent or more of total disability. 
World War II and Korean veterans have 
previously received this type of training 
without regard to the percentage of dis- 
ability. It seems appropriate for Con- 
gress now to take action to provide simi- 
lar training to peacetime veterans in 
eases where the service-connected dis- 
ability is substantial. The demarcation 
line drawn by the requirement of a 30- 
percent disability is appropriate to main- 
tain the distinction which Congress has 
traditionally maintained between peace- 
time and wartime veterans in providing 
veterans’ benefits. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would note 
that the bill to amend the War Orphans’ 
Act is sponsored by 11 members of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. Sponsors in addition to myself are 
Senators HILL, Murray, KENNEDY, Mc- 
NAMARA, MORSE, YARBOROUGH, SMITH of 
New Jersey, IVES, PURTELL, and COOPER. 

The bill to afford vocational rehabili- 
tation to peacetime veterans is spon- 
sored by 12 members of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Sponsors 
in addition to myself are Senators HILL, 
MURRAY, KENNEDY, MCNAMARA, Morse, 
YARBOROUGH, SMITH of New Jersey, Ivss, 
PuRTELL, ALLOTT, and COOPER, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 4212) to amend the War 
Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 
1956 to authorize the enrollment of a 
handicapped eligible person in a special- 
ized course of vocational training, intro- 
duced by Mr. THurmonp (for himself, 
Mr. HiL, Mr. Murray, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. McNamara, Mr. Morse, Mr. YARBOR- 
oucH, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. IvEs, 
Mr. PurTELL, and Mr. COOPER) was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The bill (S. 4213) to afford vocational 
rehabilitation to certain veterans in need 
thereof to overcome the handicap of a 
disability rated 30 per centum or more 
incurred in or aggravated by active serv- 
ice subsequent to January 31, 1955, intro- 
duced by Mr. THurmonp (for himself, 
Mr. HILL, Mr. Murray, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. McNamara, Mr. Morse, Mr. Yarsor- 
ouGH, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. IvEs, 
Mr. PURTELL, Mr. ALLOTT, and Mr. Coor- 
ER) was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Welfare. 


TECHNICAL CHANGES IN FEDERAL 
EXCISE-TAX LAWS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. FLANDERS submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 7125) to make technical 
changes in the Federal excise-tax laws, 
and for other purposes, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, TO CORRECT 
UNINTENDED BENEFITS AND 
HARDSHIPS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CLARK submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 8381) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to correct unin- 
tended benefits and hardships and to 
make technical amendments, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to lie 
on the table, and to be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

Address delivered by him at the annual 
convention of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania, on July 26, 1958. 


MARION B. FOLSOM 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, today is Secretary Marion B. 
Folsom’s last day in office as Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. To- 
morrow, he will retire from public life, 
and will resume his association with the 
Eastman Kodak Co., of Rochester, N. Y. 
As ranking Republican member of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
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Welfare, I wish to pay tribute to the 
outstanding job he has done during his 
stay in Washington, and to express 
again, my own personal regret that he 
is leaving. 

Mr. Folsom has rendered distin- 
guished service to his country. The story 
of his career is one of impressive con- 
tributions to both public life and pri- 
vate enterprise. Some of his most signif- 
icant contributions have been outlined 
in a brief biography which was prepared 
for the testimonial dinner in his honor 
last Tuesday night at the Cosmos Club, 
here in Washington. It is a great per- 
sonal regret to me that, because of a 
previous engagement, I was unable to 
attend the testimonial dinner; but I 
have heard splendid reports of the fine 
tributes paid to this distinguished 
statesman. On that occasion the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt! delivered an outstanding address, 
which the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], another member of the com- 
mittee, had printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of yesterday. 

The biography which was presented at 
the dinner details Mr. Folsom’'s achieve- 
ments in public and civie life and his 
productive work both as Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and as Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. I desire particularly to 
emphasize the record of his achieve- 
ments during his 3 years as Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, because it is in this capac- 
ity that we who serve on the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare have been most closely associated 
with him. I quote briefly from his biog- 
raphy: 

During his term medical research activi- 
ties have been expanded greatly and impor- 
tant new health legislation has been en- 
acted, including programs for construction 
of research facilities, training more public- 
health personnel and nurses, a continuing 
national survey of the extent and nature of 
illness among the population, and broad- 
ened efforts to control air and water pollu- 
tion. Funds for the services of the Office of 
Education have been more than doubled, 
and a new program of educational research 
has been launched. A constructive approach 
to self-support was emphasized in 1956 
public-assistance amendments which author- 
ized aid for welfare research and training. 
A record number of persons has been reha- 
bilitated each year under the expanding vo- 
cational rehabilitation program, and steady 
progress has been made in developing food 
and drug protection more in line with mod- 
ern needs. 


As I stated on the floor of the Senate 
last May, when Secretary Folsom’s 
prospective resignation was first made 
public, he has earned bipartisan respect 
for the devoted and effective way in 
which he has administered his Depart- 
ment. An editorial in the New York 
Times, which I had printed in the Rec- 
orp at that time, declared that “the 
work of this Department is complex and 
requires both administrative skill and 
human warmth. Mr. Folsom supplied 
those qualities to a high degree.” 

I am sure Secretary Folsom regrets, on 
leaving his office, that the Congress has 
not yet completed work on the emer- 
gency education program which was 
drawn up under his leadership. Despite 
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the lateness of the hour, however, there 
still remains a good chance that his ob- 
jectives will be realized at this session. 
A bill which embodies his recommenda- 
tions has been reported by the House 
Education Committee, and is about to be 
cleared for debate in the House. The 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare is preparing to report a bill 
which takes a similar approach, and 
which, I trust, will be before the Senate 
by next week. 

Secretary Folsom’s emergency pro- 
gram, supported by President Eisen- 
hower, is based on the conviction that 
more efiective mobilization of brain- 
power is a top priority matter, from the 
standpoint of national security. The 
adoption of such a program would not 
only provide immediate help in strength- 
ening our educational system, but would 
also have the long-range effect of stimu- 
lating throughout the country academic 
achievement and sound, thorough intel- 
lectual training. 

As Secretary Folsom leaves his high 
office, I wish to express my personal ap- 
preciation of our friendship and the in- 
spiration that I have received from our 
work together for the welfare of the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the biography to which I re- 
ferred, and which was prepared for the 
dinner at the Cosmos Club, last Tues- 
day, be printed at this point in the body 
of the Recorp, following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Marion B. FOLSOM 

Born in McRae, Ga., on November 23, 1893, 
Marion B. Folsom was graduated from the 
University of Georgia in 1912 (bachelor of 
arts with honors) and from Harvard Busi- 
ness School in 1914 (master of business ad- 
ministration with distinction). On October 
1, 1914, he began employment with the East- 
man Kodak Co. 

During World War I, Mr. Folsom served 
Overseas with the 25th Division and became 
a captain in the Quartermaster Corps, 
United States Army. After his return, he 
resumed his work with Eastman, becoming 
assistant to the company’s president in 1921, 
treasurer in 1935, and a director in 1947. 

In 1928, he developed a life insurance, re- 
tirement, and disability benefits plan for 
Eastman employees, financed by the com- 
pany. In 1931, he developed an unemploy- 
ment benefit plan, which included 13 other 
Rochester companies. His work in Federal 
social security began with his service on the 
President’s Advisory Council on Economic 
Security which helped to draft the original 
Social Security Act in 1934. He was one of 
the organizers in 1942 of the Committee for 
Economic Development, composed of busi- 
nessmen and educators concerned with the 
maintenance of a healthy economy. In 
1944-46, he was staff director for the House 
Committee on Postwar Economic Policy and 
Planning. He resigned as treasurer and di- 
rector of Eastman Kodak Co., and as Chair- 
man of the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, when he was appointed Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in 1953. 

During his 2% years with the Treasury 
Department, a large part of his time was de- 
voted to tax policy. He participated in a 
complete revision and codification of the 
tax laws, the first total revision of the tax 
structure in 79 years. In 1954, while still 
the Treasury Under Secretary, he worked 
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vivors insurance which resulted in extension 
of coverage and liberalization of benefits un- 
der the 1954 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

Mr. Folsom assisted in the development of 
the group life insurance program for Federal 
employees enacted by Congress in 1954, 
which went into effect in August of that 
year. He had previously helped to organize 
the Group Medical Care Insurance Plan in 
Rochester. 

On August 1, 1955, Mr. Folsom became 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
During his term medical research activities 
have been expanded greatly and important 
new health legislation has been enacted, in- 
cluding programs for construction of re- 
search facilities, training more public health 
personnel and nurses, a continuing national 
survey of the extent and nature of illness 
among the population, and broadened efforts 
to control air and water pollution. Funds 
for the services of the Office of Education 
have been more than doubled, and a new 
program of educational research has been 
launched. A constructive approach to self- 
support was emphasized in 1956 public as- 
sistance amendments which authorized aid 
for welfare research and training. A record 
number of persons has been rehabilitated 
each year under the expanding vocational re- 
habilitation program, and steady progress 
has been made in developing food and drug 
protection more in line with modern needs. 

He served on the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil on Social Security (1937-38) and the So- 
cial Security Advisory Council of the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the United States 
Senate (1948), both groups working on re- 
visions of the Social Security Act. He served 
on the New York State Advisory Council on 
Unemployment Insurance (1935-50). Ad- 
ditional Government experience includes 
service as employer delegate from the United 
States to the International Labor Confer- 
ence in Geneva (1936); as Division Executive 
of the National Adyisory Board for Mo- 
bilization Policy (1951-52); and member- 
ship on the National Advisory Defense Com- 
mission (1940-41), on the Regional War 
Manpower Committee (1942-45), and on the 
Business Advisory Council of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce since 1936. 

In Rochester, he served for 3 years as pres- 
ident of the Rochester Council of Social 
Agencies and on the boards of the Roches- 
ter Community Chest, the Rochester General 
Hospital, the Rochester Y. M. C. A., and the 
Genesee Valley Medical Care Plan, which he 
had helped to organize. 

He was an overseer of Harvard College 
1951-57 and is a trustee of the University of 
Rochester. Prior to 1953, he was a direc- 
tor of several financial institutions includ- 
ing the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Mr. Folsom holds honorary degrees from 
the University of Rochester (LL. D., 1945), 
New York University (D. C. S., 1950), Ho- 
bart and William Smith Colleges (LL. D., 
1951), Syracuse University (LL. D., 1955), 
Tufts University (LL. D., 1955), Rollins Col- 
lege (D. C. L., 1957), Brown University 
(LL. D., 1957), Swarthmore (LL. D., 1957). 

In 1957, Mr. Folsom was elected a Fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences and was awarded a life membership in 
the National Education Association. Mr. 
Folsom is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
Sigma Nu, 

In 1918, he married Mary Davenport. 
They have 2 children, Marion B. and Frances, 
and 1 grandchild, Catherine Folsom. 


RESIGNATION OF DR. GABRIEL 
HAUGE 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to add my words to those of 
others who have expressed regret over 
the resignation of Dr. Gabriel Hauge, of 
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the White House staff. I have enjoyed 
a personal contact with Dr. Hauge dur- 
ing his assignment at the White House. 
I have a very high regard for his ability, 
and have appreciated his eagerness con- 
stantly to help those of us who needed 
guidance and encouragement in dealing 
with the economic problems of our 
country. I have felt that Mr. Hauge’s 
positive approach to our economic prob- 
lems, and his active opposition to the 
prophets of doom and gloom, have done 
much to help bring back the feeling of 
confidence in the country, as we now 
happily see the upturn in our general 
economic situation. 


LEASING OF PAPAGO TRIBAL LAND 
TO THE NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
4167, to authorize the lease of Papago 
tribal land to the National Science 
Foundation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(S. 4167) to authorize the lease of 
Papago tribal land to the National 
Science Foundation, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill, the 
conference report on which was adopted 
yesterday, contained appropriations to 
the National Science Foundation which 
included $5 million to build a solar tele- 
scope and the balance of about $4 mil- 
lion required for the optical research lab- 
oratory. The solar research telescope 
will be capable of producing an image of 
the sun twice as large as that now pro- 
duced by the Mount Wilson telescope, 
and the optical astronomy observatory 
will have greatly advanced facilities 
which will be open to everyone and avail- 
able for use by any university in the 
country. 

These facilities will be placed on the 
70 acres of comparatively fiat area on 
top of Kitt Peak in Arizona, where it 
has been determined that seeing condi- 
tions are unusually good. Kitt Peak has 
a height of 6,875 feet and is located near 
the Mexican border about 50 miles south- 
west of Tucson, Ariz. 

Also included in the appropriation bill 
was provision for $1 million to construct 
a road from the connecting highway to 
the top of Kitt Peak, in order to assist 
in the construction of the observatory 
and the placing of the large telescopes 
as well as to have these improved facili- 
ties available to the public. 

Since the authorization of the funds, 
however, it was discovered there is a 
law which prohibits an Indian tribe from 
leasing land for more than 25 years; and 
this location is in the Papago Reserva- 
tion. The pending bill authorizes the 
tribe to lease the land to the National 
Science Foundation for as long as it is 
occupied by the observatory, and pro- 
vision is made to compensate the tribe 
for the use of their land. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks an excerpt from the 
report accompanying the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 2011) was ordered 
to be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 4167 is to authorize the 
Papago Indian Tribe of Arizona, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, to 
lease approximately 2,400 acres of land to 
the National Science Foundation for the 
construction of an astronomical observatory. 
The term of the lease will be for an indefi- 
nite period, as long as the property is used 
for scientific purposes, and the rental terms 
will be negotiated between the tribe and the 
Foundation. 

The National Science Foundation plans to 
build an 80-inch, and a 36-inch telescope on 
the site, and perhaps a solar telescope at 
some time in the future. Funds for the 
construction of the observatory have been 
appropriated, and the Papago Indian Res- 
ervation has been determined to be the best 
location for the facility. The Indians have 
adopted a resolution, which is in the com- 
mittee files, expressing its willingness to 
lease the land for the purposes stated in 
the bill, 

Legislation is needed to permit this leas- 
ing arrangement because under existing 
statutes tribal lands may not be leased for 
more than 25 years, plus 1 renewal term of 
25 years. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 4167) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Papago In- 
dian Tribe, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, is authorized to lease 
to the National Science Foundation, for the 
construction of an astronomical observatory, 
approximately 2,400 acres, more or less, of 
tribal land on the Papago Indian Reserva- 
tion, and to grant to the National Science 
Foundation, or to an agency designated by 
it, permanent rights-of-way across the 
Papago Indian Reservation for roads and 
utilities needed in connection with such 
observatory. The term of the lease shall be 
for as long as the property is used for scien- 
tific purposes and may provide for an initial 
payment of not to exceed $25,000 in addition 
to annual rental fees. The lease shall also 
prescribe the terms and conditions under 
which the tribe may jointly use that portion 
of the leased area not specifically needed for 
the observatory. 

Sec. 2. The National Science Foundation 
is hereby authorized to expend appropriated 
funds for construction on the leased land 
described above, on behalf of the Federal 
Government, an optical astronomical observ- 
atory, including telescopes, administration 
buildings and other structures deemed 
necessary and desirable by the Foundation 
for creation of a scientific facility appro- 
priate for use by the Nation’s astronomers. 


AUTHORITY OF FEDERAL OFFICERS 
AND AGENCIES TO WITHHOLD IN- 
FORMATION AND LIMIT THE 
AVAILABILITY OF RECORDS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1651, S. 921. 


July 31 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 921) to 
amend section 161 of the Revised Stat- 
utes with respect to the authority of 
Federal officers and agencies to with- 
hold information and limit the avail- 
ability of records. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
should like to read one paragraph from 
an editorial which appeared in today’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
which I shall ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in full in the body of the 
ReEcorD. The paragraph reads: 


This newspaper for more than a decade 
has been urging Federal financial aid for 
schoo] construction to repair the desperate 
shortage of classrooms throughout the Na- 
tion. That shortage has not diminished 
during the intervening years of neglect; it 
has grown and will continue to grow. We 
remain convinced that the need for new 
school buildings is now far beyond the ca- 
pacity of the States and can be met only 
through a large-scale emergency program of 
Federal grants to the States, 


Mr. President, this editorial in general 
refers to the scholarship-fellowship pro- 
gram now before the Congress. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial in 
its entirety be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ScHOoL BELLS 

“In education,” said retiring Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Secretary Marion B. 
Folsom in a final appeal for Federal school 
aid, “the hour is late. We must begin to act 
before it is too late.” He could have chosen 
no more significant a note on which to leave 
an office which he filled with great distinc- 
tion. We share his conviction that “the 
American people will be deeply disappointed 
if Congress neglects the national interest in 
education at this critical point.” We share 
equally the feeling expressed in a speech 
last week by Senator CLIFFORD Case that “if 
we adjourn this session without substantial 
education legislation, we will have failed 
in a national emergency.” 

The particular Federal-aid proposal to 
which Secretary Folsom sought to rally bi- 
partisan support is the Elliott bill approved 
by a 28-to-2 vote of the House Education 
and Labor Committee early this month and 
by the Senate Subcommittee on Education 
this week. It is a bill which follows the 
line—although not so meagerly and un- 
generously—laid down in President Eisen- 
hower’s education message to Congress last 
January. In brief, it would provide Federal 
scholarships and also student loan funds to 
enable financially disadvantaged youths to 
go to college; its emphasis would be on the 
teaching and study of science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages; it would improve test- 
ing and counseling in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; and it would help train more 
college teachers. 

This newspaper for more than a decade has 
been urging Federal financial aid for school 
construction to repair the desperate short- 
age of classrooms throughout the Nation. 
That shortage has not diminished during the 
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intervening years of neglect; it has grown 
and will continue to grow. We remain con- 
vinced that the need for new school build- 
ings is now far beyond the capacity of the 


States and can be met only through a large-° 


scale emergency program of Federal grants 
to the States. 

Perhaps, however, Secretary Folsom is 
correct in saying that the Elliott bill “rep- 
resents the best hope, almost the only hope, 
for effective new action at this session of 
Congress to advance American education.” 
Certainly he is sound in saying that “enact- 
ment of this bill would demonstrate an 
awakening national recognition of the critical 
importance of education to the future of the 
country.” What a pity it is that he has been 
unable to persuade the President to give the 
Elliott. bill more than the patronizing pat 
on the back and the quibbling over detail 
which he tendered to it in a letter to Rep- 
resentative WAINWRIGHT on July 7. Lack of 
leadership from the White House was large- 
ly responsible for the failure of the ad- 
ministration’s own aid to education bill last 
year. If the President really believes, as he 
said in his letter, that “the passage of a 
sound education bill is a top-priority objec- 
tive for this session of Congress,” then vigor- 
ous support of the Elliott bill is an obliga- 
tion of his office. The school bells are ring- 
ing and time is running out. 


MANY ELDER CITIZENS HAVE 
NOTHING TO LIVE ON EXCEPT 
THEIR SOCIAL-SECURITY PAY- 
MENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
a startling, shocking, sobering fact, that 
for many of our elder citizens social- 
security payments are the only means 
of support. 

Half of all the couples who receive 
social-security benefits can count on 
only $15 a month or less of income 
above and beyond their social-security 
checks. Fully one-fourth of these aged 
couples have absolutely no assured addi- 
tional income at all other than their 
social security. 

These figures come directly from the 
Eisenhower administration itself. They 
are reported in a nationwide survey con- 
ducted by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, which was 
published on July 10. 

These figures show, Mr. President, 
how absolutely all important the 
monthly social-security check is to the 
very existence of millions of elderly re- 
tired couples during their years of 
retirement. These figures underscore 
how urgently necessary it is that Con- 
gress act quickly, without fail, to raise 
the piteously inadequate rates of social- 
security benefits that prevail at the pres- 
ent time. 

Present social-security benefits run as 
low as $41.20 a month for a married 
couple. Just imagine the incredible 
misery and hardship it means to an 
elderly retired couple, to be forced to 
exist on a monthly income so tragically 
inadequate as $41.20 a month. 

For a single person who retires at the 
age of 65, payments run as low as $30 a 
month. Thirty dollars a month simply 
is not enough to sustain even a hungry, 
wretched existence in America today. 
No wonder so many Americans think 
they are forgotten by society, when they 
have to live on social security benefits as 
small as these. 
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These people have worked hard, all 
their lives. Now, in their remaining 
years, they deserve to live in security 
and dignity. 

True enough, these old folk can often 
earn a little extra money doing odd jobs 
and part-time work. But what happens 
to them if they become sick? What hap- 
pens if they have medical and doctors’ 
bills? 

True enough, many older citizens can 
expect occasional handouts from their 
children. But our retired citizens, who 
have contributed lifetimes of hard work 
to support their communities, to raise 
their families, to make their country 
into the strongest and richest nation in 
the history of the world, deserve a more 
dignified retirement than dependence on 
the charity of their relatives. 

And in times like these—with three- 
fifths of our American cities today clas- 
sified in the serious unemployment 
category—there is no security for the 
old folk who must depend for their ex- 
istence on the charity of relatives. 

What if son or daughter becomes un- 
employed? What if there is sudden 
sickness or other disaster in their own 
family? 

The indignity and anguish of being a 
burden upon one’s loved ones is by itself 
enough reason to justify prompt and de- 
cisive action by Congress to bring our 
social security program up to date with 
the hard facts of life in the present day. 

The terrible and real prospect of genu- 
ine, naked want for the elder citizens of 
this Nation—which is exactly what 
minimum benefits like $30 a month for 
a retired individual, and $41.30 a month 
for a retired couple really means at 
today’s living costs—imposes on each 
and every one of us in the Senate a 
clear and unmistakable moral duty to 
correct it, and to do so immediately. 

Mr. President, the people whom we 
are talking about are real, living hu- 
man beings. 

Just a short while ago I received a 
letter from a 78-year-old man, who is 
getting only $34.80 a month from social 
security. This poor old man needs an 
operation. His doctor told him 25 years 
ago that he needed it then, and he has 
never been able to get enough money 
ahead to have it done. 

He is trying to supplement his $34.80 
a month from social security as best he 
can by cutting wood—his only chance to 
make some extra money. There simply 
is not a job available for a 78-year-old 
man in his community. 

This letter is a human, real object les- 
son for all of us. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
Record at this point in my remarks. I 
will withhold the man’s name, to spare 
him personal embarrassment. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

My Dear SENATOR: I read in the Sheboygan 
Press where an old lady got $84.20 and with 
that much couldn't live on that. I know 
that with everything so high one just stays, 
not lives. I know because I paid in on social 
security 814 years. The first payments I got 
were $12.38, then twice it was raised. At 


present I am getting $34.80. How can one 
pay taxes and live on that. I know of others 
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that didn’t pay as much as I did but they get 
more money back. 

I was told by my doctor 25 years ago not 
to do any work until I was operated on, I 
have not been able to get enough money to 
be operated. Have worked in the woods 
nearly every day since that time to make a 
living. I am 78 years old and cannot get a 
job elsewhere. I have 80 acres of woods from 
which I have been trying to make a living. 
I tried to sell my place but they only want 
to give me.the price I paid for it 52 years 
ago. I have been trying to get a little money 
ahead so I can fix my house a little. At 
present it stands on posts and is built with 
1-inch boards with tarpaper on the outside. 

Praying for your good luck about trying 
to get more social security for us and every- 
body else who needs it. Thanks a million 
for any help we can get. 


AID FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a statement I 
have prepared relating to aid for small 
business from the Government, With 
this statement I include a column by 
Sylvia Porter which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star yesterday. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR THYE 


In her column recently, Sylvia Porter, the 
well-known economics commentator, referred 
to the fact that “for the first time in years 
the small-business man is getting solid help 
from Congress.” 

Miss Porter’s column refers to three Con- 
gressional actions which represent aid to our 
Nation's 4 million small-business firms in the 
field of financing and tax relief. It is with 
great pride that I refer to this article, because 
I feel that my work on behalf of small busi- 
ness during the 85th Congress was instru- 
mental in obtaining action on the three 
items to which Miss Porter refers. 

Reference is first made in the column to 
the fact that the Small Business Administra- 
tion has been made a permanent agency. It 
was the adoption of the Thye amendment to 
the small-business bill which resulted in the 
Senate’s providing for a permanent Small 
Business Administration. 

The second item referred to is the bill to 
create a new system of equity-capital financ- 
ing for small-business concerns. I intro- 
duced such a bill here in the Senate, and, 
although it was not my bill which was re- 
ported out of committee and passed by the 
Senate, committee consideration of my pro- 

l was a great aid in the formulation of 
the bill which is now awaiting final Congres- 
sional action in conference committee. 

The third item to which Miss Porter re- 
fers in her column is legislation which 
would provide for small-business tax relief. 
In this instance, also, I was a sponsor of 
legislation here in the Senate to provide for 
aid to small-business men in the form of 
much-needed tax adjustments. Our Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business held 
extensive tax hearings throughout the Na- 
tion between the sessions of this Congress 
and on the basis of these hearings our com- 
mittee chairman, Senator SPARKMAN, and I, 
together with other committee members, 
introduced a Senate small-business tax- 
relief proposal. Senator SPARKMAN and I 
appeared before the House Ways and Means 
Committee to testify in behalf of our com- 
mittee tax bill. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee reported out a tax bill which has 
been passed by the House of Representa- 
tives and is now being given consideration 
by the Senate Finance Committee. 
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This 2d session of the 85th Congress 
will, as Sylvia Porter comments, stand out 
as one which has provided much-needed 
help to the small-business firms of our Na- 
tion, I am happy that I can refer with 
pride to the constructive part which I 
have had in the Senate obtaining action on 
these beneficial small-business proposals. 

The Sylvia Porter article to which I haye 
referred is as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958] 
AID ror SMALL BUSINESS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

For the first time in years, the small-busi- 
ness man is getting solid help from Con- 
gress—in the form of a new system of financ- 
ing and tax relief. 

To the 4 million business firms classified 
as small, this report has vital meaning. It is 
with pleasure that I submit the highlights 
of three separate moves on the small-busi- 
ness front. 

1. The Small Business Administration has 
been made a permanent agency. The new 
law, signed by the President a fortnight ago, 
also raises the maximum loan the SBA can 
make to a single applicant under its regular 
program from $250,000 to $350,000 and cuts 
the interest rate on loans from 6 to 5% 
percent. 

2. A new bill which will become law any 
day will create a new system of financing 
small business—thus facing up to the little 
business firm’s most crucial need, Specifi- 
cally: 

Under the new law, the SBA will be voted 
$250 million of new money by Congress to 
promote the formation of local small-busi- 
ness investment companies. An investment 
company can be formed voluntarily by a local 
group of at least 10 businessmen; it must 
have a minimum of $300,000 of capital to be- 
gin operations; half of this capital it can 
get from the SBA and the other half must 
be raised by local sources. When set up, 
the local investment company will decide 
whether to invest risk capital directly in any 
little firm or whether to extend to the firm 
a long-term loan of up to 20 years. The in- 
vestment company can’t put more than 20 
percent of its capital and surplus into any 
one business, but even on its initial capital 
that means it could make a loan of $60,000 
to a single firm—and many investment com- 
panies will have much bigger pools of funds. 

3. A third bill which also will become law 
any day will give small business firms some 
welcome tax relief. Again, specifically: 

Most important of the new tax bill’s pro- 
visions is one allowing a small firm to write 
off for tax purposes 20 percent of the cost of 
machinery, equipment, other tangible per- 
sonal property in the year of purchase. The 
property may be either new or used when 
bought. Farmers will be permitted to take 
advantage of the liberalized depreciation al- 
lowance. The fast writeoff will apply, 
though, only to the first $10,000 of invest- 
ment purchases each year or $20,000 in the 
case of joint returns. Other limitations are 
that the property must have a useful life 
of 6 years or more and must have been ac- 
quired since December 31, 1957. 

Another significant clause in the new tax 
bill will allow investors in stocks of small 
businesses to deduct, in certain cases, losses 
as ordinary losses instead of as capital losses, 
up to $25,000 for individuals and: $50,000 in 
the case of joint returns.. This is much more 
liberal tax treatment of losses and should 
stimulate investment in small businesses. 

Still another significant clause will allow 
payment of estate taxes resulting from own- 
ership in closely held businesses to be paid, 
under certain circumstances, in 10 annual 
installments—a move designed to help heirs 
to small businesses avoid forced liquidation 
because of estate taxes. 
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When you put it together, it’s an impres- 
sive package of aid to small business and the 
most impressive part of it is the creation of 
the new small business financing system. 

If the new financing system works—and 
I'm positive it will—the next Congress can 
refine and extend it. Meanwhile, the small- 
business man can say truthfully today that 
the 85th Congress not only has talked piously 
about his plight but also has done some- 
thing great to ease it. 


BANG-JENSEN: ANOTHER. MARTYR 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to address myself briefly to a recent in- 
cident which seemed to pass largely un- 
noticed in the press in general. I refer 
to the dismissal of senior political affairs 
officer Mr. Povl Bang-Jensen. His dis- 
missal was ordered by the U. N. Secre- 
tariat for refusing to hand over to that 
body the names of 81 Hungarian wit- 
nesses who testified at the U. N. investi- 
gation of the brutal Hungarian massacre 
of 1957 which brought to an end the 5- 
day regime of a popular democratic gov- 
ernment, and furnished one more ex- 
ample of the ruthless domination of the 
international Communist conspiracy. 

The 81 Hungarian patriots who risked 
everything to testify in the cause of free- 
dom were given the pledge by the U. N. 
that their identity would be protected. 
Mr. Bang-Jensen, with a degree of cour- 
age all too rare today, fought against 
any revelation of identity to as wide 
a group as the Secretariat. As a practical 
realist, he knew that the names would 
immediately fall into Soviet hands as a 
result of the activities of their Commu- 
nist agents swarming through the U. N. 
Then would have come the inevitable re- 
prisals, not only on the witnesses them- 
selves, but on their friends, their families 
as well. 

Mr. Bang-Jensen, to whom the U. N. 
had personally entrusted the safekeep- 
ing of these names, took what to my 
mind was the only path open to a person 
of honor, integrity, and courage. To have 
taken any other course would have been 
to sign the death warrant of 81 patriotic 
Hungarians who had the courage to step 
forward in their unquenchable deter- 
mination and resolution to carry on the 
fight for freedom. Lest anyone be in 
doubt what lay in store for these wit- 
nesses if their names had been revealed, 
just recall the recent fate of Premier 
Imre Nagy and Gen. Pal Maleter, leaders 
in the short-lived attempt at democracy. 

Mr. President, I protest the firing of 
Mr. Bang-Jensen, and I protest most 
vigorously when I recall that the United 
Nations highest tribunal ruled that 
American employees could not be fired 
for suspected Communist sympathies, 
and that those who had been must be 
reinstated with back pay. I ask in 
Heaven’s name, do we penalize integrity 
and courage and reward suspected sub- 
version? 

Mr. President, one newspaper at least 
highlighted this incident in words of 
great impact. I refer to the Manchester 
Union Leader, New Hampshire's daily 
newspaper of statewide circulation, in its 
lead editorial of Wednesday, July 16, 
1958, which I now ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the 
RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BaNG-JENSEN: ANOTHER MARTYR 


The dismissal of senior political affairs 
officer Povl Bang-Jensen by the United Na- 
tions Secretariat, for refusing to hand over 
to that body the names of 81 Hungarian 
witnesses who testified during the U. N. in- 
vestigation of the brutal Hungarian massa- 
cre, ranks as one of the most cowardly and 
unprincipled betrayals of trust in the history 
of this country. Moreover, it is an act for 
which the American Government cannot 
shirk its responsibility, for Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge has washed his hands 
of the whole affair, calling Bang-Jensen’s 
ouster as an internal personnel matter, and 
Judge Robert Morris, former counsel of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, says 
he has definite proof that two top Ameri- 
cans at the U. N. actually had a hand in the 
conspiracy against Bang-Jensen. 

The naivete of Ambassador Lodge, who 
says he thinks the names would have been 
kept out of the wrong hands if the Secre- 
tariat had access to them, is too to be 
true. We do not believe it is naivete. Lodge 
knows full well that the scores of Commu- 
nist employees of the Secretariat would have 
stolen the list of names and the Reds would 
then have murdered hundreds of innocent 
Hungarians, just as they did former Premier 
Imre Nagy and Gen. Pal Maleter only a few 
short weeks ago. Bang-Jensen realized this 
too, but being made of sterner stuff than our 
U. N. representatives, he not only refused to 
hand over the names of these Hungarians, 
who agreed to tell their stories under the 
pledge that their identity would be pro- 
tected, but he also fought until he secured 
permission to burn the names in the pres- 
ence of U. N. officials. 

Why have the Communists centered their 
fire on Bang-Jensen? Unless your memory 
is very short, you will recall that it was 
he who put the teeth in the U. N. report 
condemning Soviet. Russia for the brutal 
rape of Hungary. While the Communists go 
unpunished for the atrocities they commit, 
Bang-Jensen is fired for doing his duty. It 
was Bang-Jensen whom the U. N. had per- 
sonally entrusted with the safekeeping of 
these names. 

This whole sordid affair does have one 
brighter aspect. It has given the American 
people an opportunity to see the great power 
wielded by Russia within the United Na- 
tions. It has given them an opportunity to 
see the cowardice of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, which stood idly by and permitted 
Bang-Jensen to be fired without ever having 
had an opportunity to testify in his own 
behalf, an administration which had ac- 
quiesced when the U. N.’s highest tribunal 
ruled that American employees at the U. N. 
could not be fired for suspected Communist 
sympathies. Bang-Jensen was fired, but 
they were reinstated with back pay. 

We urge our readers to protest the cow- 
ardly betrayal of Bang-Jensen to Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, Department of 
State, 21st Street and Virginia, Washington, 
D. C., and by way of encouragement for a 
job well done, to send copies of their letters 
to Mr. Bang-Jensen, 18 Old Farm Road, Lake 
Success, Long Island. 


OBSERVATIONS ON UNITED STATES 
POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of my major criticisms of the adminis- 
tration in its handling of foreign rela- 
tions has been the absence of a positive 
and imaginative approach to the critical 
problems facing this country. As I have 
stated on numerous occasions, the fault 
lies not so much in what the adminis- 
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tration has done as in what it has failed 
to do—not so much in its sins of com- 
mission, but rather in its sins of omis- 
sion, 

This negative approach has, to my 
mind, been one of the major factors 
leading to the present critical situation 
we now find ourselves facing in the Mid- 
dle East—a situation from which at this 
moment we seem to have no avenue for 
getting out or no particular solution for 
the problem. 

I think it is most significant that so 
many commentators on the present 
Middle East crisis have emphasized this 
very point—the absence of any positive 
program on the part of the administra- 
tion. 

In the July 26, 1958, Christian Science 
Monitor there was published an excellent 
article by William H. Stringer entitled, 
“Will the Summit Be a Rout?” I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE oF THE NATIONS—WILL THE SUMMIT BEA 
Rovt? 
(By William H. Stringer) 

WasHINGTON.—A number of orthodox dip- 
lomats are renrarking that this summit con- 
ference at the United Nations will be fantas- 
tic and disastrous. They, of course, may be 
wrong. It is probably possible to get Premier 
Khrushchev into the U. N. Building without 
his being whacked over the head by a Hun- 
garian poster, and it is probably possible that 
a heads-of-government conference can be 
held—in private chambers—which will dis- 
cuss constructive solutions. 

But the whole thing is exceedingly risky. 
It could be mainly a propaganda bout, and 
one in which—if Marines were still ashore in 
Lebanon and the Lebanese were increasingly 
restive—the United States would get very 
much the worst of it. 

One can hardly avoid the conclusion that 
this is the moment for the United States to 
be heads up and ready with new proposals, a 
veritable new deal, for the Middle East, 
Noises in the State Department suggest that 
some discussion of new approaches is taking 

lace, 
å But so far the American public hasn’t been 
told, and world opinion hasn’t been told, and 
our present rather defensive position is not 
shining bright in world eyes. 

The impression is getting around—and it 
may be correct—that the Middle East negoti- 
ations are mainly a contest between Secretary 
of State Dulles, “the old fox,” and Nikita 
Khrushchey, “the propaganda basso profun- 
do.” Premier Khrushchey wants a world 
forum from which to lambaste Washington, 
pose as liberator of the Arabs, and shine as 
pacificator of the Middle East. 

As for Secretary Dulles, he doesn’t want a 
summit conference and is fighting a delay- 
ing action: he is off to a Baghdad Pact meet- 
ing, and then the Italian Premier must be 
received. If Mr. Dulles can delay long 
enough, perhaps the Lebanese can agree on 
a new President and the U. N. observer team 
can be effectively enlarged. Then the 
United States Marines could pull out grace- 
fully. And Mr. Dulles could argue that there 
was, after all, no need for a summit con- 
ference. 

There is still some conjecture in Wash- 
ington that it never may convene. 

But supposing that, after all the hesitancy 
and reluctance—and the obvious need to 
keep Mr. Khrushchey from stampeding the 
West into a premature, Soviet-rigged ses- 
sion—the conference does convene. The real 
chagrin and profound doubts throughout 
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the West arise from the apparent inability 
of Washington (and the West) to find a 
policy for the Middle East. 

Some policies, of course, are ruled out by 
the march of events. It would be a des- 
perate gamble for the United States and 
Britain now to move in on President Nasser 
and topple him and establish an Anglo- 
American protectorate over the Middle East. 
Given the surging condition of Arab nation- 
alism, and mobilized Soviet military strength 
nearby, the Middle East could go up in 
smoke, if this course of action were at- 
tempted. 

Washington may have given its assent to 
a different sort of last resort policy proposed 
by London. This would prescribe that 
Anglo-American forces, in case of further 
threats, get a firm military grip on those 
sparsely settled and oil-plentiful areas at 
the head of the Persian Gulf—Kuwait, 
Bahrein, and Qatar. From these all of Brit- 
ain’s and Western Europe’s oil needs could 
be supplied if need be. Britain and the 
United States could hold on here against all 
of Colonel Nasser’s plots and Moscow’s 
threats. 

But way ahead of such emergency, and in 
fact now, Washington should be preparing 
to propose, at the summit sessions, a com- 
prehensive and bold policy for the Middle 
East. 

This could include a neutralization of the 
whole territory. It could include U. N. guar- 
anties for Lebanon and for the boundaries of 
Israel. It could include bans on arms ship- 
ments, and development programs for the 
whole miserably run-down area. 

Is any such hopeful program forthcoming? 
Obviously the Soviets would oppose whole 
segments of it; but it would be an affirmative 
approach, on which to build. One gets the 
impression that Secretary Dulles’ mind does 
not run to these things, that he is thinking 
mainly in terms of shoring up alliances and 
holding on for dear life. 

President Eisenhower has shown in the 
past that he could deal in the hopeful pros- 
pects which stir mankind, as when he 
launched the atoms-for-peace plan at the 
U. N. Are Mr. Eisenhower's sensitivity, his 
ability at conciliation, his world reputation 
as a man of peace, his willingness to look 
on the affirmative side—are these to be over- 
laid and muffied by devious calculations, by 
anger or frustration at the Soviet tactics, by 
medical requirements which would keep the 
President in the background? 

Historically, the President is—should be— 
the final architect of American foreign 
policy. This is a time when the Presidency 
and the President need to be upheld. This is 
a time for thoughtful, prayerful support. 
This paralysis of creative thinking at high 
levels of the administration—this concentra- 
tion on unimaginative rearguard actions— 
needs to be overcome, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Stringer emphasizes the need for the ad- 
ministration to come forward with “a 
comprehensive and bold policy for the 
Middle East.” In the way of specific 
proposals, Mr. Stringer recommends a 
neutralization of the whole Middle East 
territory, United Nations guaranties for 
Lebanon and for the boundaries of 
Israel, bans on arms shipments, and a 
development program for the whole area. 

Mr. President, it is interesting to note 
that practically every thoughtful spokes- 
man on the subject matter of the Middle 
East seems to agree on these particular 
proposals. The present Presiding Of- 
ficer [Mr. MansFIELp in the chair], in his 
address of a few days ago to the Senate, 
emphasized, in the main, the same pro- 
posals, and they have been emphasized 
by others, which indicates to me their 
broad acceptance. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Stringer makes this 
important statement: 


This paralysis of creative thinking at high 
levels of the administration—this concen- 
tration on unimaginative rearguard actions— 
needs to be overcome. 


I also invite attention to a column in 
the New York Times of July 28, 1958, by 
C. L. Sulzberger, in which he also em- 
phasizes the need for the administration 
to set forth a basic policy as swiftly as 
possible. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
column be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Basic WESTERN AIMS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


WaSHINGTON, July 27.—The latest notes 
from the United States and British Govern- 
ments remind us they were drafted primarily 
by Messrs. Dulles and Lloyd, two veterans 
of the legal craft. Francois de Callieres, who 
more than two centuries ago composed the 
best manual on negotiating, observed: “In 
general the training of a lawyer breeds habits 
and dispositions of mind which are not 
favorable to the practice of diplomacy.” 

Surely the time for quibbling is past. It 
is evident that some form of summit talks 
are now to be held, that world opinion de- 
mands this and that our own position 
in the Middle East requires it. We have 
10,000 bayonets in Lebanon and in a 
purely static position. Somehow they must 
be maneuvered gracefully out. For you can 
do anything with a bayonet save sit on it. 

At this juncture there is slight point in 
continuing to exchange harsh recriminations 
or to address bitter sallies at the State De- 
partment for any apparent confusion of 
policy, What is now needed is to elaborate a 
policy as swiftly as possible; a policy that 
will bear close scrutiny at the forthcoming 
conference. 

This must not be just another crash pro- 
gram, a reaction to events, It is high time 
we set about defining the peculiar regional 
attributes of the Middle East and adjusting 
our national interests to these special 
features, 

The first thing to recognize is that there 
are no natural frontiers and few stable 
countries in the area, Consequently, it is im- 
possible to arrange a status quo where none 
exists. Nor can we agree with Moscow on 
some form of international armistice lines, 
as in other East-West deals over Berlin, Aus- 
tria, Trieste, Korea or Vietnam. 

South of Turkey and Iran, excepting 
Israel, lies what we call the Arab world. Its 
people are bound by common Semitic race, 
the same approximate language and similar 
religion, although this is divided by sectar- 
janism. The so-called countries in which 
they dwell are relatively new creations. 

OIL AND THE WEST 


The wealth of this region is oil. And the 
only natural market for that oil in the fore- 
seeable future lies in Western Europe. 
Neither Russia nor the United States can use- 
fully absorb it. 

Roughly speaking, the Middle East forms 
a peninsula joining two continents, Eurasia 
and Africa, thus enjoying particular strategic 
importance. The peninsula's base lies in 
the U. S. S. R., whose southern republic in 
the Caucasus and central Asia include mil- 
lions of people who might almost be called 
Middle Eastern. Near its southern apex is 
one of the globe’s most important canals, 

Thus there is an interesting superficial 
resemblance to the position of Central Amer- 
ica. The base of the Central American pe- 
ninsula lies among the Spanish-speaking 
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ethnic groups of our own Southwest. It 
joins two great continents and a canal bi- 
sects it. We have always been vitally in- 
terested in Central America, Indeed, when 
a regime sympathetic to our opponents was 
installed in Guatemala we ousted it. 

Likewise, although hitherto without real 
yoice, Russia has eyed the Middle East avidly. 
In 1940, during the era of Moscow-Berlin 
cooperation, Molotoy memorialized Hitler 
demanding: “The area south of Batum and 
Baku in the general direction of the Persian 
Gulf should be recognized as the center of 
the aspirations of the Soviet Union.” 

For decades British policy sought suc- 
cessfully to keep the Russians from applying 
such aspirations. We inherited this policy 
when Britain weakened after World War II. 

But the disagreeable fact is that the 
U. S. S. R.'s influence has now been extended 
diplomatically, economically, and (through 
arms deals) militarily into the Arab world. 
After 3 years of self-deception, we must ad- 
mit this. When the summit parley con- 
venes it will inferentially set the seal of rec- 
ognition upon Moscow's right to a say in the 
area’s destiny. 

This does not mean we must abandon it 
to Soviet hegemony. Nasser emphatically 
agrees with us on that. Nevertheless, it does 
mean we can no longer pretend to exclusive 
influence of our coalition in the Middle East. 

Thus one purpose of the forthcoming ne- 
gotiations will ultimately be to keep the im- 
portant region concerned from belonging 
to either power bloc. This is a political aim. 
Economically we must insure that its oil 
continues to flow toward Western Europe, 
the only rational market. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post of July 29, 1958, in an 
editorial entitled “Sour Fruit,” comments 
on the negative position of the admin- 
istration in dealing with the present 
crisis, and urges a reorientation of 
American policy, which means “a defini- 
tion of interests in the Near East, an 
assessment of practical possibilities and 
frank talk about both,” I concur in the 
suggestions outlined in the editorial. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sour Favir 

Mr. Khrushchev at least can take a hint. 
He has concluded, for reasons not very hard 
to comprehend, that Messrs. Eisenhower and 
Dulles really don’t want to meet him in New 
York. This response was wholly predictable 
in view of the surly tone of President Eisen- 
hower’s last note. But what has the country 
gained? 

Already much of the world is convinced 
that the United States is deliberately scut- 
tling a chance to reduce the danger of war. 
The administration’s performance, lament- 
ably, adds to the suspicion in some quarters 
that the United States and Britain really 
do have aggressive designs on the Near East— 
a suspicion whetted by the reported unpopu- 
larity of the expeditions in Lebanon and 
Jordan. 

This risk might be worth running if some 
clear and positive alternative were to emerge. 
But there is nothing to indicate that the 
administration has anything more in mind 
than an attempt to justify and cling to the 
past. It is difficult to disagree with the ob- 
servation of the London Daily Mirror about 
Mr. Dulles’ “unerring genius for obstinately 
getting hold of the wrong end of the stick 
and refusing to let the damn thing go.” 

It is not at all necessary to accept the ac- 
eusations and distortions of Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s reply. Certainly Mr. Khrushchev 
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overstates what President Eisenhower had 
agreed to. Despite his lofty talk of noninter- 
Terence, he glosses over entirely the plots of 
the United Arab Republic against Lebanon 
and Jordan. In his eagerness to bury the 
moribund Baghdad Pact he refers to the 
withdrawal of Iraq before there has been any 
formal action to this effect. If the United 
States and Britain actually were plotting 
with Jordan and Turkey for armed interven- 
tion in Iraq at this late date, as he alleges 
with no proof whatever, they would be more 
foolish than even their most caustic critics 
assume. 

Nevertheless, the negative position of the 
United States has invited Mr, Khrushchev's 
pose as the paragon of peaceful intentions. 
His suggestion that Geneva be substituted 
for New York as the place of meeting, in a 
play to French Premier De Gaulle, does not 
really help Messrs, Eisenhower and Dulles. 
Actually there would be substantial advan- 
tages to a meeting in New York of a special 
subcommittee of the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council with the addition of India— 
and why this country has been so indifferent 
to the participation of Prime Minister Nehru, 
who is by no means in the Soviet pocket and 
who could be an ameliorating infiuence, is 
hard to understand. The point ought not to 
be overlooked, either, that in agreeing to 
work through the U. N. and the Security 
Council which Soviet vetoes so often have 
rendered ineffective, Mr. Khrushchey has 
made something of a concession. 

No doubt any meeting would be saturated 
with propaganda. But there are some at- 
tainable objectives, nonetheless, which the 
Western powers could seek to advance. One 
would be to enlist the Soviet Union directly 
in a guaranty of the territorial integrity of 
countries of the Near East; another would be 
to devise checks against radio incitement and 
other elements of indirect aggression. To 
seek this would amount, to be sure, to rec- 
ognition of the Soviet interest in the area; 
but to refuse to recognize this interest is 
plain self-delusion. The Soviet influence is 
there, largely because of our own ineptitude. 
There is the further consideration that, if a 
meeting of the General Assembly should be- 
come desirable to sanction an expanded U. N., 
force and facilitate American withdrawal 
from Lebanon, the response would be likely 
to be much more sympathetic if this coun- 
try had tried honestly to reach an under- 
standing with the Soviet Union. 

Plainly a reorientation of American policy 
must come, and this means a definition of in- 
terests in the Near East, and assessment of 
practical possibilities and frank talk about 
both. The administration has only itself to 
thank for the situation in which it seemingly 
must wheedle Mr. Khrushchey to come to 
New York. But graceful acceptance of a lit- 
tle humiliation now might prevent the much 
greater humiliation of seeing this country 
stand virtually alone with its leadership 
repudiated. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, also 
in the July 29 issue of the Washington 
Post there was published an excellent 
column on the current crisis entitled 
“Mending Our Fences,” by Walter Lipp- 
mann, Mr. Lippmann states that the 
Western governments must come forth 
with imaginative proposals with which 
to “open up the prospects of better days 
in the Middle East.” Here is our chal- 
lenge, We dare not fail—time is running 
out. 

Mr. Lippmann makes this significant 
statement: 

What has still to be proved is whether 
the Western governments have the imagi- 
nation and the brains to play a leading part 


in the liquidation of the old privileges and 
in the construction of a new order, 
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Surely this is an assignment that 
should excite any American. It makes 
sense and we dare not do less unless we 
wish to court disaster. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cellent column be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MENDING OUR FENCES 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Just what went wrong as between London, 
Paris and Washington is not quite clear. 
But something did go wrong, in that we find 
ourselves committed to a spectacular sum- 
mit meeting in New York, which we do not 
want, and unable to support Gen. de 
Gaulle’s proposal for a quiet meeting in Eu- 
rope later on, which is what we ought to 
want. As a New York meeting now appears 
to be unavoidable, the question is how to 
manage the encounter between Eisenhower 
and Khrushchey with the least damage. 

A way must be found to avoid a public 
debate. For the President has neither the 
training and knowledge nor the vitality for 
such an ordeal. Beyond that, it is highly 
desirable, indeed necessary, to mend our 
fences in the Middle East so that when the 
meeting takes place we shall not be the de- 
fendants in a public trial. 

This can be done if two things, now in 
the works, can be achieved before the sum- 
mit meeting. One would be an agreement 
in Lebanon which leads us to withdraw the 
Marines or at least to fix a definite date for 
their withdrawal, The other would be to 
extend diplomatic recognition to the new 
Iraqi government, as Dr. Adenauer and 
others are advising us to do. These two 
actions together would refute completely the 
charge that we are engaged in a military 
adventure in the Middle East, and we would 
no longer be on the defensive. 

There is no use pretending, however, that 
there will be any glory or profit in this. It 
will be recognized by all the world as a 
forced retreat from an untenable position in 
Lebanon and in Iraq. The question then 
will be whether the three Western Govern- 
ments can produce proposals which open up 
the prospects of better days in the Middle 
East. It has been proved first at Suez and 
now again in Lebanon and Jordan that the 
Western governments have not the power, 
even if they had the resolution, to restore 
the supremacy which Britain be- 
fore the Second World War. What has still 
to be proved is whether the Western gov- 
ernments have the imagination and the 
brains to play a leading part in the liquida- 
tion of the old privileges and in the con- 
struction of a new order, 

When we say that the New York summit 
meeting is to be held without adequate prep- 
aration, we generally mean that there has 
been no adequate diplomatic negotiation 
with the Russians. This is true. But there 
is a much more critical sense in which the 
meeting is unprepared. It is that we our- 
selyes are unprepared. We do not have as 
yet more than the dim intimations of what 
might be the shape of a new middle eastern 
order. If we had it, we could face Khru- 
shchey with buoyant confidence. 

In my view, the paramount issue in the 
Middle East is not oil, which the Arabs must 
sell to the West. It is not Israel, which is 
on the sidelines in the present crisis. It is 
not the revolutionary force of Nasserism. 
The paramount issue is Russia's determina- 
tion not to have United States military 
power stationed on her southern flank. 

We can never, I think, understand the 
inwardness of the middle eastern crisis un- 
less we recognize that what we consider 
the military containment of the Soviet 
Union, Moscow is bound to regard as a mili- 
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tary menace to the Soviet Union. Our forces 
are in Turkey, of which the equivalent would 
be that the Red forces were in Mexico. We 
have the NATO alliance and the Baghdad 
Pact, of which the equivalent would be an 
anti-American Soviet military alliance con- 
sisting of Mexico, Cuba, and Central Amer- 
ica. 

What we are seeing is a campaign by the 
Soviet Union to disrupt the containing 
alliance on her frontiers, and with the ex- 
plosion in Iraq, this campaign has had a 
great success. It has not only knocked out 
the only Arab state in the alliance, but it 
has isolated Turkey. The Russian support 
of Nasserism has been the main strategical 
device in this campaign. The immediate 
objective of a campaign is to deny to the 
West, and particularly to the United States, 
the strategic control of the Middle East. 

It is important to understand your adver- 
sary, and if this analysis is the primary 
truth about Soviet policy, there are impor- 
tant conclusions to be drawn from it. The 
first is that a settlement cannot be achieved 
with Nasser alone. An accommodation with 
him is most desirable. But appeasement of 
Nasser is quite unnecessary. The basic set- 
tlement must be reached with Moscow, and 
the subject of the settlement must be the 
strategic control of the Middle East. 

There are three conceivable possibilities. 
One would be to restore the Middle East as 
a sphere of influence for Britain, France, 
and the United States of America, with Rus- 
sia excluded. This cannot be done. -It is 
too late. We are not strong enough to do it. 
A second would be to let the Middle East 
become a Russian sphere of influence. This 
would be an unnecessarily abject surrender. 
We are not so weak that we must accept it. 

The third possibility would be to neutral- 
ize the Middle East as between the two great 
military alliances, and to build upon this 
overall neutralization, specific agreements 
about the oil business, about the security of 
Iran, Lebanon, and Israel. 

This will not be easy, and it requires a 
higher order of statesmanship than we are 
now accustomed to. But it is not impos- 


sible. For it does not run contrary to the 
vital interests of any of the nations 
concerned, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp two 
columns by Chalmers M. Roberts, which 
were published in the Washington Post 
on July 28 and 29. Mr. Roberts com- 
ments on the negative approach of the 
administration and the necessity for it 
to present a positive program. For 
months I have been urging such a course 
of action. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 28, 1958] 
UNITED States HELPED Trap ITSELF on SUM- 
MIT CONFERENCE 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

President Eisenhower reportedly has been 
amazed and chagrined at the worldwide 
negative reaction to his order sending the 
Marines into Lebanon and his explanation 
of why he did it. 

But a good deal of the world outside the 
Sino-Soviet bloc is just as amazed and cha- 
grined at Mr. Eisenhower's negative reaction 
to Nikita Khrushchev’s proposal for a sum- 
mit conference on the Middle East crisis. 
The tendency abroad is to blame it on Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles. 

The President’s anger at Khrushchev cen- 
tered on his repeated charges of Anglo- 
American aggression in Lebanon and Jordan. 
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This has been reflected in the negative, 
grudging Eisenhower replies to Khrushchev 
in high contrast to those of British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan. 

It now turns out that the President and 
Dulles considered but passed up an idea 
which might have cast the United States in 
a far different light on the summit issue. 

Khrushchev’s summit bombshell was 
dropped on Saturday, July 19. Dulles and 
visiting British Foreign Secretary Selwyn 
Lloyd discussed it that day and the next. 
They agreed that any such meeting would 
have to be within the United Nations Se- 
curity Council context. Then they dis- 
cussed how to make such a proposal. 

The allies’ accounts differ but it is agreed 
that Dulles and Lloyd considered having 
their envoys at the U. N. announce such 
a proposal when and if the Soviet Union 
vetoed the then pending Japanese proposal 
to beef up the U. N. observer force in Leb- 
anon. The idea, according to one source, 
was for a dramatic announcement by Amer- 
ica’s Henry Cabot Lodge, quickly seconded 
by Britain's Sir Pierson Dixon, 

But Lodge and Dixon said no such thing 
after the Soviet veto was cast last Monday. 
Instead, on Tuesday Lloyd made a unilateral 
announcement to the same effect in the 
House of Commons, followed an hour later 
by a grudging White House “we’ll-go-along- 
if-everybody-else-agrees,” statement. 

The result was to open the way for Khru- 
shchev to do exactly what he did: Jump at 
the British terms of invitation, And the 
worldwide impression was that the United 
States was holding up peace talks. Or, as 
Senator Mike Mansfield, Democrat, of Mon- 
tanta, later put it, “We are being dragged 
against our will by soft-headed or soft- 
hearted allies who pay too much attention 
to world opinion.” 

Dulles’ original inclination was to reject 
Khrushchev’s summit idea out of hand. 
But he was aware that world opinion made 
that impossible. And he knew the Presi- 
dent’s concern over the reaction to the 
landing in Lebanon, one reason, in fact, 
why Dulles flew to West Germany, whose 
government was silent on the landing for 
many long days. 

Perhaps the incident tells no more than 
that the administration is being trapped 
into a summit conference it does not want 
because it has not been prepared—trapped 
by its own action in Lebanon, 

Perhaps, too, the incident also demon- 
strates that how a nation does what it does 
is sometimes as important, in the impact 
on the world, as the act itself. For, as of 
now, the United States is summit-bound 
like it or not. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 29, 1958] 


Summit PARLEY May Be Last CHANCE To 
Face ISSUE OF ARAB-ISRAELI ROW 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


American policymakers, and Members of 
Congress as well, long have contended that 
the Arab-Israeli conflict will have to be 
settled if peace and stability are ever to 
come to the Middle East. 

Yet in all the talk about a summit meet- 
ing this issue has been approached most 
gingerly by the Eisenhower administration. 
Arms embargo? Probably, if confined to the 
area embracing the Arab States and Israel. 
Neutrality guaranties? Perhaps, for Leb- 
anon and Jordan. Arab-Israel peace? So far 
there has been no answer forthcoming. 

A good case can be made, however, that 
the summit conference will haye to face up 
to the Arab-Israeli issue. Henry M. Kis- 
singer of Harvard, author of Nuclear Weap- 
ons and Foreign Policy and director of the 
Rockefeller Reports, gave two reasons Sun- 
day when he appeared on CBS’ Face the 
Nation television program. 
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“Sooner or later, the Arab-Israeli issue is 
going to be brought up and if we don’t bring 
it up we can be certain that the Soviets will 
bring it up at a moment of maximum dis- 
advantage for us.” 

And after saying he felt it extremely likely 
both Jordan and Lebanon would fall to 
Gamal Abdel Nasser’s United Arab Republic 
once the Anglo-American forces are pulled 
out, Kissinger was asked how the West could 
quiet the outcry certain to come from 
Israel in such an event. He replied: 

“We can quiet it only if before the ex- 
pansion occurs we give Israel some assur- 
ance of support. Otherwise, as soon as Jor- 
dan falls to the United Arab Republic, there 
will be an Israeli attack on the UAR and 
we will be faced again with the exact situa- 
tion that we confront today and with much 
greater chances of Soviet intervention.” 

In other words, the summit may be the 
last chance to come to grips with the Arab- 
Israeli problem. Jordan currently is given a 
short life by even its supporters, regardless 
of King Hussein's courage. If Israel is sur- 
rounded by the UAR, America might very 
well find itself on one side and the Soviet 
Union on the other in a major Middle East 
conflict. Or, as Kissinger suggested, Israel 
might initiate conflict if Jordan cracks up. 

Kissinger’s suggestion was that the United 
States propose at the summit conference a 
recognition by the major powers, in or out- 
side the United Nations structure, of “all 
frontiers against outside forcible change.” 
He meant “not necessarily of the (present) 
boundaries as the final boundaries but of 
the boundaries as against forcible overthrow 
of forcible change.” 

Such a guaranty in the Arab-Israeli world 
could work two ways. It would permit any 
Arab State, on its own volition, to go out of 
business as a separate nation by join- 
ing the UAR, as Syria did, This would 
meet a Nasser demand. But it also would 
give Israel, as well as any anti-Nasser Arab 
State, a big-power protection against “out- 
side forcible change.” It would not, how- 
ever, guarantee any state against subversion 
by Nasser’s agents. 

Such a guaranty would not settle the 
Arab-Israeli border dispute. But it would 
put both East and West on record as say- 
ing that dispute had to be settled by agree- 
ment, not by war. 

The most Nasser and his fellow Arab na- 
tionalist leaders have ever publicly conceded 
toward Israel is to hint they would agree 
to Israel remaining a national state pro- 
vided it agreed to contract to the lines set 
up in the U. N.’s 1947 partition of Palestine. 
Israel flatly refuses, in part on the ground 
that under the 1947 lines it would cease to 
be a viable state, 

The Kremlin, since Premier Nikita 
Khrushchey took over foreign-policy con- 
trol 3 years ago, has maintained a pro-Arab, 
anti-Israeli stance. But up to now it has 
never promised Nasser or his allies Soviet 
military aid in a war with Israel. Nor has 
it as yet publicly backed the Arab stand 
that Israel must contract to the 1947 parti- 
tion line, despite rumors that such a move 
was in the works. 

The Kremlin’s primary short-run. interest 
in the Middle East, as Kissinger described 
it, calls for “chaos” and for expulsion of the 
West. But it has yet to risk war for that 
policy. 

Khrushchev, if he comes to a summit 
conference, might reject any effort to get 
his name on an agreement to guarantee ex- 
isting boundaries against forcible change, 
especially if Nasser opposes such a guaran- 
tee for Israel. But that would not be a 
popular stand, Nor would Khrushchev 
likely have the support of the man who he 
has demanded also be present, India’s Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. If such an American offer 
were related to troop withdrawals, it would 
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be a doubly unpopular stand for Khru- 
shchev. 

But to make such a proposal will require 
that Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
concede what he has always tried to avoid 
conceding: that the Soviet Union is a Middle 
East power. The argument on the other side 
is that, given the Soviet interest in “chaos,” 
it would be better to try to force Khru- 
shchey to take responsibility in the area so 
all the world can see. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also invite my colleagues’ attention to an 
excellent editorial from the New Orleans 
Item for July 20, 1958, entitled “Our Last 
Notch Policy.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our Last NotcH POLICY 


President Eisenhower has committed this 
Nation militarily in the Middle East crisis. 

While we stand firmly behind the Presi- 
dent, as commander in chief, this stand does 
not preclude the right to question decisions 
and actions—or lack of action—taken by him, 
as chief of state, leading up to the present 
crisis. 

In the last analysis, it is imperative that 
Soviet domination—via Nasserism—be pre- 
vented. And that is the crux of the crisis— 
the United States policy in the Middle East 
has been reduced to the last notch. That is, 
military intervention. 

The weakness of that policy was indicated 
by the blank-check assurance we gave Presi- 
dent Chamoun of Lebanon that military 
help—United States troops—would be forth- 
coming at his request. This amounts to 
giving another country the power to control 
the use of United States military forces. 

But to get the full picture of how the 
United States position has deteriorated, one 
must look back to the fall of 1956. 

Less than 2 years ago the British and 
French took advantage of the Israeli advance 
‘into the Sinal desert and the Gaza strip to 
attack Egypt in an attempt to end forever 
the threat of Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

The United States took to high moral 
ground. In the United Nations, the United 
States joined hands with Soviet Russia to end 
the military action of Britain, France, and 
Israel. 

In the fall of 1956 the United States held 
the position that the majority of U. N. mem- 
bers—representing world opinion—should 
control international actions, and only the 
U. N. should undertake military operations 
to solve world problems. 

Today, this Nation is militarily committed 
in the same area—and for the same reasons 
that Britain and France were less than 2 
years ago. And without U. N. sanction. 

Where is that high moral ground now? 
‘The Middle East must be saved, yes. But 
by following a brink-to-brink policy we cut 
the moral ground from under our own feet. 

Military intervention in the Middle East— 
unilateral in the initial phase—has cost the 
United States much in esteem and support, 
as debate in the Security Council shows. 
The more esteem and support we lose, the 
more likely our display of naked power will 
move toward a use of naked power. 

That the United States finds itself locked 
in this crisis should come as a surprise to no 
one. Over the years warnings have been 
made and repeated as to the deterioration of 
our policy in the Middle East. A prime ex- 
ample of how the shots have been called 
with utmost accuracy is the Alsop column 
that appears regularly on this page. 

In a military sense, it was easy to put our 
troops ashore in the Middle East. In a diplo- 
matic sense, it will be difficult in the extreme 
to get them out again. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the New Orleans Item 
for this thoughtful editorial, in which it 
relates the failures of the administra- 
tion which have resulted in a deteriora- 
tion of our position in the Middle East 
and our loss of prestige not only in that 
area but in the world at large. I hope 
that every official of our Government 
will read and meditate on this informa- 
tive statement. 

Mr. President, in the Washington Post 
of July 30, 1958, there was published an 
excellent editorial entitled “Basis for 
Policy,” which spells out specific and 
positive suggestions for our country to 
follow in the present Middle East crisis. 
Here is a program for action. It is 
worthy of our attention and support. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BASIS FOR POLICY 

Some hope for an end to the fighting in 
Lebanon is held out by the reports that the 
army. commander, General Chehab, has 
agreed to be a compromise candidate for the 
presidency. This hope may have to be quali- 
fled by the rebel attempt to assassinate 
Prime Minister Sami Solh. Nevertheless, the 
tentative accommodation attests the patient 
work of Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Robert Murphy. 

Even if there is a moratorium on civil strife 
in Lebanon, however, this country’s troubles 
will be far from ended. Affairs in the tiny 
republic can hardly return to normal so long 
as American troops are there; and the troops 
can hardly be withdrawn safely until there 
are effective measures to protect Lebanon 
against interference by the United Arab Re- 
public. In any event, stability in Lebanon 
will depend upon a larger settlement of 
some kind. 

Nor will tranquillity be restored in the 
Near East by the further commitments made 
by Secretary Dulles to support the Baghdad 
Pact nations. In the circumstances some 
reassurance to Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan 
may have been desirable; and the pact may 
be stronger without emphasis on Arab meme 
bership. Nevertheless, this particular alli- 
ance so close to the Soviet border is a weak 
reliance subject to constant attempts to un- 
dermine it. 

What, then, should be the American ob- 
jectives in the Near East? Among other 
points, in this newspaper's opinion, the fol- 
lowing would form a basis for discussion 
with Mr. Khrushchev and other leaders: 

1, Attempt to insulate the Arab Near East 
from the cold war. Arab nationalism be- 
comes sinister principally when it is used 
as a tool for cold war advantage. The more 
virulent form of nationalism represented by 
Nasserism undoubtedly will continue to 
present many problems. Such problems cur- 
rently are magnified, however, by Soviet 
endorsement of Nasser. Insulation of the 
Arab Near East would require, in effect, the 
neutralization of the area; it also would re- 
quire acknowledgment of the Soviet interest. 
But this interest is a fact, however unpleas- 
ant. The best way to protect the Western in- 
terest in the Near East may well be to recog- 
nize the Soviet presence and to demand that 
the Soviet Union take responsibility for mu- 
tual safeguards. . 

2. Seek a joint guaranty, by the Soviet 
Union and the Western nations, of the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Near Eastern countries 
against external change. Such a guaranty 
from both sides would have the virtue of 
minimizing the possibilty of new Arab-Israeli 
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war. It would be impractical to attempt to 
prevent internal change in these countries 
through indigenous processes; but a guaranty 
against external aggression would be a sta- 
bilizing factor, particularly if it were coupled 
with efforts to define and deal with indirect 
aggression such as radio incitement. Atten- 
tion also could well be focused on an arms 
embargo. Despite the difficulty of enforce- 
ment, and despite the fact that substantial 
arsenals have been accumulated from past 
shipments, an embargo might bring about 
some useful restraint. 

3. Press for the authorization of a perma- 
nent United Nations police force. This con- 
cept, advanced by Canada’s Lester Pearson in 
connection with the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force at the time of Suez, has been 
urged again by the President of the General 
Assembly, Sir Leslie Knox Munro, of New Zea- 
land, in an article in the New York Times 
magazine. Secretary General Hammar- 
skjold, apparently convinced by the addi- 
tional evidence of intervention in Lebanon, 
happily has taken it upon himself to 
strengthen the U. N. force there. But the 
need for a permanent establishment at the 
disposition of the General Assembly and/or 
the Secretary General has been repeatedly 
demonstrated. The United States could well 
stress the matter to Mr, Khrushchev and 
signify its intention to ask the approval of 
the General Assembly for such a venture. 

4. Propose a joint economic development 
program for the Near East to be administered 
through the U. N., with the Soviet Union as 
well as the West contributing. International- 
ization of economic aid would have the ben- 
efit of suppressing some of the East-West 
rivalry and placing the burden on the Soviet 
Union to participate in constructive fashion. 

At the moment Mr. Khrushchev is riding 
high, and some of these objectives may be 
beyond attainment. But we shall not know 
until we try. Once the administration gets 
over its peeve about the technicalities of a 
meeting with the Soviet Union, it will find 
the American cupboard is by no means bare. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also invite attention to a column in the 
New York Times of July 30 by C. L. Sulz- 
berger in which he presents his thoughts 
as to policies which we should adopt in 
order to avoid complete chaos in the 
Middle East. 

I ask unanimous consent that this col- 
umn be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: THE Way To ACHIEVE OUR 
MIDDLE East AIMS 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

WASHINGTON, July 29.—Hesitantly and re- 
luctantly the world is approaching a critical 
negotiation. Its ultimate objective would 
seem to be isolating the Middle East from 
war by neutralizing that area. 

Nevertheless this remains a tense time and 
the basic causes for tenseness have not yet 
been alleviated. It would therefore seem 
wise for both our own and the Soviet Govern- 
ments to suspend exchanges of recrimina- 
tion and to concentrate on the essential 
problem. 

“Menaces always do harm to negotiation,” 
wrote that expert diplomatist, Francois de 
Callieres, in the 17th century, “since they 
often push a party to extremes that would 
not have been resorted to but for provoca- 
tion," 

Three changes must be reckoned with in 
stabilizing the Levant: the rise of Arab 
nationalism, the weakening of the Western 
position, and the coincidental strengthening 
of Soviet influence. But history does not 
require that change bring chaos. 
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To avoid such chaos the region must be 
sealed off from great power clashes. Neither 
bloc at present can hold the area and each 
wishes to deny it to the other. Likewise, a 
curb on local aggressions, both direct and 
indirect, must be created. And finally, 
Western Europe's access to Arab oil must be 
protected. 

In approaching these objectives we should 
take special pains to maintain our alliance 
obligations, above all to Britain, France, and 
NATO. But that does not mean we are 
obliged to endorse each national aspiration 
of every ally. 

FACING THE FACTS 


Two salient facts must be faced. The first 
is that henceworth Russia’s right to a voice 
in Middle Eastern affairs has to be acknowl- 
edged. The second is that we cannot escape 
certain special obligations to nations im- 
pinging on the Arab world. For example, as 
that region is neutralized, Turkey, Iran, and 
Israel become eligible for additional security 
guaranties from us, 

Within this framework it does not seem 
impossible to reconcile our views with Mos- 
cow's objective of guaranteeing the Middle 
East from external interference and freezing 
arms shipments to the area. We must first 
define the territory affected. Then we must 
insist on excepting from this embargo coun- 
tries with particular responsibilities such as 
Turkey. 

A difficult puzzle is insuring the Levant 
against indirect aggression, today a greater 
danger than that of direct attack. One text 
to work from was once drafted by Molotov. 

In 1939, when Moscow, London, and Paris 
sought unsuccessfully to negotiate an alli- 
ance against Germany, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister proposed that the three nations 
agree to help each other in the event of 
Nazi aggression—direct or indirect—against 
any European state. In a special annex 
Molotov suggested this obligation should 
apply in case of “internal coup d'état or a 
political change favorable to the aggressor.” 


THWARTING SUBVERSION 


It is not beyond possibility for the U. N. 
to devise similar machinery to thwart sub- 
version by Nasser or other expansionists. If 
we can come to an essential agreement on 
neutralizing the Middle East, surely some 
mechanism can be invented to protect that 
area from its own internal combustion. 

The question of oil is vital to Britain and 
the Continent, which depend for their exist- 
ence upon access to this Arab commodity. 
Might we not be well advised to let London 
and Paris take the lead in negotiating set- 
tlement of this issue? We would lose little 
by retiring from that prominent position we 
have attained in Middle Eastern matters. 
About all this has gained us is the role once 
held by the aggressors of Suez as the favorite 
Arab whipping boy. 

We should, of course, assist our friends in 
strengthening their position as they begin to 
bargain. We must help them to store larger 
petroleum reserves and to develop their 
nuclear-power programs such as Euratom, 
thus making them less subject to potential 
blackmail pressures. 

But beyond this we need not go. All of 
us must recognize the existence as a major 
force today of the revolutionary nationalism 
symbolized by Nasser. Our aim should be to 
avoid pressing this into Russia's arms; to 
prevent the U. S. S. R. from attaining domi- 
nance in the Middle East; and to protect 
the legitimate access of our allies to its 
petroleum. 

This should provide foundation for a logi- 
cal policy. And such a policy would be con- 
sonant with our long-term interests. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. In conclusion, Mr. 


President, I invite attention to an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Christian 
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Science Monitor of July 28 entitled 
“U. N. Meeting versus Khrushchev 
Show.” The theme of this editorial is 
that the United States need not ap- 
proach a summit conference with a help- 
less and defeatist attitude, and that 
there is solid ground for believing that 
such a meeting conducted in a proper 
framework may well produce useful 
results, 

I concur in the recommendations, and 
note that from time to time, I have out- 
lined some of the same objectives. 

In order to have a successful summit 
conference, it is necessary that the 
United States come forward with imagi- 
native and attractive policies which are 
aimed at reasonable settlements. As 
the editorial states, “That is the diplo- 
mat’s job, and not an impossible one.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U. N. MEETING VERSUS KHRUSHCHEV SHOW 

Fortunately, the American people are less 
depressed and defensive about the United 
Nations summit than Washington appears 
to be. Sections of the press especially are 
scoring the mere holding of the conference 
as a Communist victory. Actually, only 
childish folly on the part of the American 
press and public can make it that. 

Diplomats and journalists may be properly 
aware of the danger that the New York con- 
ference will be turned into a Khrushchev 
show: They fear that public curiosity about 
the ebullient and often jolly Mr. K will give 
him many headlines. But is a helpless and 
defeatist attitude really justified? American 
diplomacy does not have to be unimagina- 
tive nor the American press irresponsible. 

After all, this is a U. N. meeting. The 
Security Council procedures provide many 
facilities for cutting the Russian tyrant 
down to size and exposing his dog-in-the- 
manger role in the Middle East. There will 
be other colorful heads of state in New 
York—de Gaulle and Nasser among others— 
and there will be people seriously seeking 
just and peaceable solutions. 

There is solid ground for President Eisen- 
hower’s efforts to set the New York meeting 
in a frame which will produce useful results. 
It is necessary, of course, to prevent the con- 
ference becoming a mere shouting match 
over the immediate situation in Lebanon 
and Jordan. There can be little profit in 
exchanging allegations of aggression. 

It is important to put aside mere propa- 
ganda maneuvers and center on genuine 
settlements. Here American policy shapers 
can most helpfully labor in the time before 
the meeting. 

It may be impracticable for American lead- 
ership to enter the prospective meeting with 
anything so imagination catching as the 
Eisenhower open-skies proposals which elec- 
trified the Geneva summit. But somewhere 
among the basically decent and friendly feel- 
ings of the American people toward the Arabs 
it should be possible to crystallize simple 
and attractive policies aimed at reasonable 
settlements. That is the diplomat’s job, and 
not an impossible one. 

The role of the people and press in keeping 
the approaching conference aimed at real 
results rather than a Khrushchev circus is 
also feasible. They have lately displayed 
a searching and objective interest in just 
solutions for Mideast problems. This in- 
terest has extended beyond the more sen- 
sational and transient news and beyond any 
self-serving national aim, Continuance of 
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that attitude is required, If the American 
people and press allow the superficial and 
sensational aspects of the Khrushchey visit 
to obsess them they will be playing the Com- 
munist game. To the extent that they in- 
stead keep their eye on getting genuine set- 
tlement out of the U. N. meeting they will 
be serving themselves and the cause of peace. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
while I am addressing myself briefly to 
the question of our Middle East policy, 
and while this morning I have asked to 
have printed in the Recorp, only what 
I consider to be some of the leading edi- 
torials relating to developments as to 
the Middle East on the part of our Gov- 
ernment, I also note for the Recorp, the 
item in the New York Times of July 30, 
1958, entitled “Senators Not Fore- 
warned of United States Baghdad Pact 
Role,” written by E. W. Kenworthy, the 
subheadline of which reads: “Members 
of Foreign Relations Unit Say Dulles 
Gave Them No Notice of Plan To As- 
sume Full Partnership.” 

Mr. President, of course it is within 
the prerogative of the Executive and his 
first officer, the Secretary of State, to 
conduct foreign relations without the 
agreement, at least in some areas, of 
the Senate of the United States or par- 
ticularly of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. However, it seems to me to 
be prudent judgment on the part of 
those responsible for the most important 
of all the activities of our Government— 
the national security and the foreign 
policy—to consult with or at least to 
forewarn the appropriate committees 
of the Congress. 

As yet I have not been able to deter- 
mine exactly what our Government did 
and what commitments our Government 
made at the London meeting of the 
Baghdad Pact countries. It was my 
view that all commitments which were 
made had already been sealed in trea- 
ties. In other words, the commitments 
to Britain and Turkey were already a 
part of the NATO alliance; the com- 
mitments to Pakistan were already a 
part of the SEATO alliance; and the 
commitments to Iran possibly had been 
covered by mutual defense arrange- 
ments. 

However, I say, most respectfully and 
not in carping criticism, I am hopeful 
that the Secretary of State, when it is 
possible for him to do so, will appear 
before the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations and explain at least the 
developments at the London conference 
and also explain in some detail exactly 
what new commitments our Govern- 
ment may have made. 

I am interested to find out whether 
the commitments are as far reaching as 
those under the Eisenhower doctrine or 
whether the commitments are as far 
reaching as those under the treaty with 
Nationalist China. 

If the commitments are of the type 
of those to Nationalist China, they re- 
quire at least a treaty. If the commit- 
ments are as far reaching as the Eisen- 
hower doctrine in the Middle East, I 
would suggest they be given the same 
sort of treatment the President outlined 
in terms of the Middle East. doctrine 
about a year and a half ago, 
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Mr. President, I desire to address my- 
self to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 


THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSI- 
CAL YEAR SHOULD BE CONTINUED 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
heartening light amid the clouds that 
are casting their shadows over the inter- 
national scene is the International Geo- 
physical Year. Under its aegis scien- 
tists from the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and a great many other countries 
have been giving the world a valuable 
lesson in peaceful cooperation for the 
advancement of scientific knowledge. 

This has been going on, Mr. President, 
despite the tension in the Middle East. 
I am happy to say it has been going on 
despite the conferences at Geneva on 
the subject of the nuclear test inspec- 
tion, which have been continuing and 
apparently making substantial progress. 

The IGY is scheduled to expire at the 
end of this year. But its achievements 
have been so striking not only in broad- 
ening the domain of scientific knowledge 
but also in the field of human peaceful 
cooperation for mutual benefit that it 
would be a pity to end this endeavor. 

Mr. President, yesterday, July 30, rep- 
resentatives of scientific organizations 
and of national committees for the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year from all 
over the world convened in Moscow to 
take an accounting of what they have 
done thus far and to lay out blueprints 
for the future. It would be a great step 
for the welfare of man and for the peace 
of nations if the scientists gathered 
there would determine to carry on after 
1958 the wonderful work they have al- 
ready started, if not in its entirety then 
at least in such significant fields as space 
research and exploration of Antarctica. 
At a time when we are trying to expand 
our scientific, cultural and athletic con- 
tacts with the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, I believe that a proposal on our 
part indicating our willingness to keep 
open the channels constructed by the 
IGY would help greatly the people-to- 
people diplomacy we are trying to en- 
courage. 

I strongly recommend that the Pres- 
ident, through the appropriate officers 
of our Government, in cooperation with 
our free scientific community—possibly 
in this instance the National Academy 
of Sciences—recommend the continua- 
tion of the IGY for at least an additional 
year. 

Last February at Fairleigh Dickinson 
University—Teaneck, N. J.—I pointed 
out that the IGY was providing a fund of 
experience of great value upon which the 
nations of the world could build an or- 
ganization for international space re- 
ose and exploration. At that time I 

d: 

As a separate and independent project, the 
United States should take the lead in mar- 
shalling the talents and resources of the 
world to unlock the mysteries of outer space 
in joint research and exploration under the 
auspices of the United Nations. The coop- 
erative endeavor of the International Geo- 
physical Year has laid the foundation of ex- 
perience upon which a more advanced struc- 
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ture can now be erected. Many nations are 
in a position to contribute with their science 
and, according to their means, with funds, to 
the mighty effort that will be necessary to 
extend man’s knowledge of and to explore 
the extraterrestrial regions of the universe. 
All nations should be invited to participate 
in this, perhaps man’s greatest enterprise, 
and no nation should be excluded. 


Later, in May, I proposed in an address 
to the United World Federalists meeting 
in Minneapolis, Minn., that the IGY be 
extended, if not in its entirety then at 
least in part, beyond the end of 1958. 
On that occasion I said: 


We should seek to extend and expand the 
cooperative space research now going for- 
ward within the framework of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. The latter, you 
know, is a cooperative venture of men of sci- 
ence from 67 countries for collecting and 
disseminating physical data about the earth 
and the space surrounding it. Projects are 
volunteered by private agencies or by gov- 
ernments and the resulting information is 
pooled for the worldwide advancement of 
science. 

Of particular interest is that phase of the 
IGY program pertaining to rocket and sat- 
ellite research in the upper atmosphere. It 
is under this portion of the program that 
the United States and the Soviet, Union 
have launched six satellites. The experi- 
ence of the IGY has been so valuable and 
so encouraging that it would be disappoint- 
ing to terminate it upon its scheduled ex- 
piration at the end of this year. The United 
States has recently proposed that in the 
interest of peace and scientific benefit for 
mankind the nations cooperating in study 
and exploration of the Antarctic continent 
under the IGY continue their collaboration 
after 1958. The urgency of peaceful co- 
operative endeaver in space research and 
exploration is even greater than that for 
Antarctica. We cannot permit space to be 
compartmentalized into nationalistic seg- 
ments, hostile to each other. The United 
States should also propose that those phases 
of the IGY program relating to rocket and 
satellite research in the upper atmosphere 
and in space be continued beyond the end 
of the year. 

The IGY is essentially a nongovernmental, 
volunteer program of a relatively limited 
nature. While scientific cooperation on this 
level can be extremely beneficial, there is 
much more that we can do if governments 
themselves agree to take action. I suggest, 
therefore, that as an additional step, the 
United States sponsor in the United Nations 
a proposal to create an international or- 
ganization for peaceful exploration of the 
reaches of outer space. This would carry 
the cooperative endeavor of the interna- 
tional scientific community on to a higher 
and more advanced level. 


This is also an appropriate time to re- 
call, Mr. President, that the well-known 
atomic physicist, Dr. Edward Teller, 
director of the University of California 
Radiation Laboratory at Livermore, 
Calif., urged continuation of the IGY 
when he appeared before the Subcom- 
mitee on Disarmament in April of this 
year. Dr. Teller said at that time: 

I think the cooperation which we now have 
in the geophysical year is an excellent idea. 
The only thing that I don’t like about it is 
the year. Why not the geophysical age? 

Why not continue with it? I think of the 
possibility in meteorology of better predic- 
tion and better control of the weather. It 
would be just wonderful. 

Actually the Russians, and even the 
Chinese, do give us data on their weather 
conditions which are helpful for the fore- 
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casting of the weather all over the globe. I 
think this is a beginning which should be 
worked on. 

I think that the use of science is something 
on which the future of mankind depends, 
and positive cooperation on these topics is 
something that I would advocate as far as 
is reasonable and possible. 


Recently the American Humanities 
Seminar which met at the University of 
Massachusetts in Amherst adopted a 
proposal to extend the pattern of the IGY 
into other international years—years for 
medical cooperation and for cultural 
and scientific exchange. This is an idea 
worthy of most enthusiastic endorse- 
ment. 

In line with this particular suggestion, 
on July 2 of this year I introduced a res- 
olution—Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 99—inviting the President to extend 
to the other nations of the world, 
through the World Health Organization, 
and related organizations, an invitation 
for the designation of an International 
Health and Medical Research Year to 
“be dedicated to intensive international 
cooperation toward the discovery and 
exchange of the answers of coping with 
major killing and crippling diseases 
which afflict mankind.” 

In initiating other kinds of interna- 
tional years, however, we should not 
neglect to extend the IGY beyond its 
present scheduled term. We should 
keep expanding the horizons of our co- 
operation across as many scientific and 
cultural areas as we can, for it is by this 
means we can lay a solid groundwork 
for the establishment of lasting peace. 

At this point, Mr. President, I wish to 
quote portions of recent articles from 
the New York Times and the Christian 
Science Monitor relating to the proposal 
approved at Amherst. 

From the New York Times of July 17, 
1958, page 53: 


An extension of the pattern of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year into medical, cul- 
tural, and wider scientific exchanges was pro- 
posed here today. 

Dr. Harlow Shapley, Harvard University 
astronomer, made the proposal at the clos- 
ing session of the third annual American 
Humanities Seminar. 

It would “cost us less in 1 year than 1 futile 
battleship to offset the military diplomacy 
which has brought the nuclear world near 
the explosion point,” Dr. Shapley told an 
audience of about 150 at the University of 
Massachusetts. 

He said, “Let us undertake either with 
major nations or with the Soviet Union alone 
other international years of cooperation 
+*+ * * in medical research and in cultural 
and scientific exchange.” 

Later the proposal was adopted by the 
conferees as part of a general statement of 
the objectives covered by the seminar. A 
copy is to be sent to President Eisenhower. 


From the Christian Science Monitor of 
July 18, 1958: 


Expanding the International Geophysical 
Year into years would cost us less than one 
futile battleship to offset the military-diplo- 
macy which has brought the nuclear world 
near the explosion point. 

Dr. Harlow Shapley, professor enreritus of 
astronomy at Harvard University and past 
president of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences proposed an extended IGY program 
July 16. He was addressing the third annual 
American Humanities Seminar sponsored by 
the Humanities Center for Liberal Educa- 
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tion and the University of Massachusetts, in 
cooperation with the President’s Committee 
on Scientists and Engineers. 

“We must turn to areas where full cooper- 
ation and complete intercommunication are 
going on,” said Dr. Shapley to the 125 lead- 
ers of education and industry seeking to 
bridge the gap between science and the 
liberal arts. 

“Let us undertake, either with many na- 
tions or with the U. S. S. R. alone, other 
international years of cooperation,” re- 
quested the scientist. 

“Along with hundreds of astronomers from 

a score of countries,” he said, “I expect to be 
in Moscow in a few weeks at meetings of the 
International Astronomical Union. 
. “Danger from sinking continents or 
changes in the earth’s atmosphere do not 
seem likely to erase mankind,” said Dr. Shap- 
ley. “I'm glad to report that this globe looks 
pretty safe for ingenious man except for one 
horrible factor. Man’s worst foe is man. 

“With manmade concussions, radiations, 
and poisons, he can carry out the enterprise 
of destroying himself.” 


The arguments in favor of extending 
the International Geophysical Year into 
years, as presented in this article from 
the Christian Science Monitor, make a 
most impressive case in favor of such an 
extension. 

I am hopeful that Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 99 will be reported favorably, 
and that our Government will take the 
lead in this field, and take the world off 
the dead center which can lead to 
catastrophic results. By reaching out 
into new areas of human endeavor the 
Government of the United States has a 
glorious opportunity, even as our scien- 
tists meet in Moscow, to take the lead 
and ask for extension of peaceful co- 
operation, and the broadening of the 
endeavors of our scientists in the field 
of medical research and scientific under- 
standing. 


CONSTRUCTION OF AERONAUTICAL 
RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Calendar No. 2088, House bill 11805, 
has been reported without objection 
from the Special Committee on Space 
and Astronautics. With the concurrence 
of the minority leader, I move that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 11805. 

I wish to make a very brief statement 
in connection with the bill. It is neces- 
sary that the Senate act promptly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
11805) to promote the national defense 
by authorizing the construction of aero- 
nautical research facilities by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics necessary to the effective prose- 
cution of aeronautical research. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of this bill is to au- 
thorize certain construction projects, 
and the procurement of certain equip- 
ment, at installations of the National 
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Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
which will be absorbed by the new Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration within 90 days, in accordance 
with the National Space Act of 1958 
signed by the President on Tuesday of 
this week. 

Although under previous statutes gov- 
erning the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics prior authorization 
of construction projects was unneces- 
sary, under the provisions of the new 
Space Act all such appropriation re- 
quests which exceed $250,000 in amount 
will have to be authorized prior to ap- 
propriations. Accordingly, the mem- 
bers of the committee and the Agency 
officials deemed it desirable, if not in- 
deed necessary to avoid possible legal 
complications resulting in delay, to ap- 
prove the authorizations contained in 
H. R. 11805, even though the appropria- 
tions are contained in the Independent 
Offices appropriation bill agreed to by 
the Senate yesterday. 

The bill provides authority for the 
construction or acquisition of new re- 
search facilities in the amount of $23,- 
458,000: $5,328,000 for the moderniza- 
tion of existing facilities; $260,000 for 
the modernization of supporting facili- 
ties; and $887,000 for general plant and 
utility improvements, for a total au- 
thorization of $29,933,000. 

These expenditures are to be made at 
four installations of the NACA. These 
are the Langley Laboratory in Virginia, 
Ames Laboratory in California, Lewis 
Laboratory in Ohio, and Wallops Sta- 
tion in Virginia. 

The Special Committee on Space and 
Astronautics also ordered reported, and 
the report has been filed today, the first 
authorization bill for construction and 
equipment facilities submitted by the 
Administration for the new Space 
Agency. This bill authorizes capital ex- 
penditures in the amount of $47,800,000. 

With the bill presently before the 
Senate, these two measures will afford 
a substantial beginning, and one that I 
hope can be made without delay, for the 
increased efforts that the Congress ex- 
pects to be made in the field of civilian 
space technology by the new National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

I hope to be able to bring the second 
authorization bill before the Senate to- 
morrow for its approval. At this time 
I ask that the Senate give its immediate 
approval to H. R. 11805. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Texas contemplate, at any time in 
the near future, bringing up for action 
in the Senate a bill which has been re- 
ported from—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will talk 
with the Senator about any bill he wishes 
to discuss. Our Policy Committee has 
laid out a program for next week. I do 
not have the calendar before me. As 
soon as the morning hour is completed, I 
shall be glad to discuss with the Senator 
any bills in which he is interested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
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is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Am I correct 
in stating that under the unanimous- 
consent agreement the Senate will now 
resume the consideration of Calendar No. 
1651, Senate bill 921? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 


The 


AUTHORITY OF FEDERAL OFFICERS 
AND AGENCIES TO WITHHOLD IN- 
FORMATION AND LIMIT THE 
AVAILABILITY OF RECORDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 921) to amend section 161 
of the Revised Statutes with respect to 
the authority of Federal officers and 
agencies to withhold information and 
limit the availability of records. 


DAYS, EVEN HOURS, ARE 
PRECIOUS—VI 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, in 
this one of the series of talks on the 
Middle East, I address myself to the last 
“whereas” and the first “resolved” of the 
concurrent resolution, Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 106, which I offered on 
July 18. They read as follows: 

Whereas by certain actions of our Govern- 
ment the friendship of the Arab peoples can 
be promoted: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the sending of troops to 
Lebanon be approved by the Congress as a 
necessary means of stabilizing a dangerous 
situation while more constructive steps are 
being taken. 


Let me in the first place, Mr. Presi- 
dent, call attention to the limited useful- 
ness of armed intervention. We have 
injected a display of our unsurpassed 
armed might with the purpose of sta- 
bilizing a movement dangerous to the 
freedom of the Western World. What 
that danger is I have touched upon in 
my earlier remarks on the importance 
of the oil supply to Western Europe, the 
endeavor of the Soviet Government to 
control that supply, and the sweeping, 
worldwide victory of communism which 
would result if that endeavor succeeds. 

I have pointed out, Mr. President, that 
the unsettled claims of the Arab home- 
dwellers and homeowners, dispossessed 
in the occupation of Israel, form an 
ideal, readymade issue for Communist 
use. The Soviet Government does not 
have to invent or generate a new issue. 
One is already at hand. 

Furthermore, there is a broader issue 
which the Soviet Government finds 
readymade for its use. This is the swell- 
ing tide of Arab nationalism, with which 
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we should be in sympathy. Instead of 
that our armed intervention, necessary 
and well-intentioned though it be, puts 
us in opposition to the hopes of the peo- 
ple of Jordan and its neighboring states. 
It is a situation which we cannot allow 
to continue. 

Armed intervention is like a powerful 
medicine, itself a deadly poison, useful 
only for wise application in a critical 
emergency. Not all the millions of our 
Armed Forces, the gunpower of our 
fleets, the bomb-carrying capacity of our 
Air Force, the multimegatons of our 
atomic and hydrogen explosives can still 
the aspiration of the Arabs for self- 
determination, or reduce by the minutest 
degree their indignation at the whole- 
sale and unrequited seizure of their 
lands. 

Unless the time bought by armed 
strength is promptly employed for wise 
statesmanship, disaster faces the Free 
World. 

Mr. President, the time is short. The 
days, the hours, the minutes are going 
by. Which one of us, in this hour, would 
be willing to exchange places with the 
brave young King of Jordan? There he 
sits, precariously, on a throne protected 
by foreign force, ruling over a people 
more than half of whom have been driv- 
en from their homes. When will the 
assassin strike? 

We can support the nationalist pur- 
poses of these people. We can mediate 
for them with the nation of Israel. We 
can assist all the peoples of this dis- 
traught area in attaining a peace which 
armed strength is helpless to achieve. 


AUTHORITY OF FEDERAL OFFICERS 

AND AGENCIES TO WITHHOLD IN- 

FORMATION AND LIMIT THE 
AVAILABILITY OF RECORDS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 921) to amend section 161 
of the Revised Statutes with respect to 
the authority of Federal officers and 
agencies to withhold information and 
limit the availability of records. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, normally, the floor man- 
ager for this bilbon behalf of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary would be the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
nincs!] who is the sponsor of the bill 
and also chairman of the Senate Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee which 
held hearings and considered the bill. 
However, the Senator from Missouri is 
absent today because of illness. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orD a letter which I have received from 
him with respect to this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

‘The letter referred to is as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS, 
July 30, 1958. 
The Honorable OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR OLIN: As you know, I find myself un- 
able to be on the Senate floor during the de- 
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bate on S. 921. I am comforted, however, by 


the knowledge that your kindness in man- 


aging this legislation for me means that it 
has been delivered to hands both sympathetic 
and competent. 

As a fellow member of the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee you are aware, of 
course, that I consider S. 921 important to 
our Nation’s needs for a fully informed and 
enlightened citizenry. 

Again let me express my thanks to you for 
your able assistance in this matter. 

With best wishes as always, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I am very sorry that the 
Senator from Missouri is ill. I know 
that he has a great interest in this bill 
and would be present if he were not un- 
der doctor's orders. However, it is a 
pleasure for me to handle the bill in his 
absence, since I am a member of the 
Judiciary Committee and the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights which 
reported the bill without a dissenting 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the bill now before the 
Senate, S. 921, would amend section 161 
of the Revised Statute with respect to 
the authority of Federal officers and 
agencies to withhold information and 
limit the availability of records. 

Section 161 of the Revised Statutes— 
title 5, United States Code, section 22— 
presently provides: 

The head of each department is authorized 
to prescribe regulations, not inconsistent 
with law, for the government of his depart- 
ment, the conduct of its officers, and clerks, 
the distribution and performance of its busi- 
ness, and the custody, use and preservation 
of the records, papers, and property apper- 
taining to it. 


The bill proposes to amend this sec- 
tion by adding at the end thereof this 
single sentence: 

This section does not authorize withhold- 
ing of information from the public or limit- 
ing the availability of records to the public. 


Mr. President, this bill was introduced 
in the Senate last year by the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] 
as a means of preventing misuse and mis- 
citation by executive departments and 
agencies of section 161 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U. S. C. 22), known generally 
as the executive departments’ “house- 
keeping” statute. The Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, of which I have 
the privilege of being a member, has 
been conducting a study of the general 
subject of freedom of information and 
secrecy in Government, and it had come 
to our attention that departmental and 
agency officials in the executive branch 
of our Government erroneously had been 
citing this simple “housekeeping” statute 
as authority to withhold information 
from both the public and the Congress. 

The bill was referred to the Constitu- 
tional Rights Subcommittee, which made 
a detailed study of its provisions and 
held public hearings on it earlier this 
year. At those hearings the subcom- 
mittee heard testimony on the bill from 
a number of witnesses, including the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
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who presented, in general, the views of 
the entire executive branch. 

The Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee favorably reported the bill to the 
full Committee on the Judiciary, without 
dissenting vote and without amendment. 
The Committee on the Judiciary in turn, 
reported the bill favorably to the Senate, 
again without dissenting vote and with- 
out amendment. 

Mr. President, as I have already indi- 
cated, the amendment proposed by this 
bill is a simple one. Its purpose is to 
clarify the scope of the authority granted 
to the heads of executive departments 
under the “housekeeping” statute, and” 
to make it clear beyond any doubt that 
this statute in no way authorizes with- 
holding of information from the public 
or limiting the availability of records to 
the public. 

As the committee report on the bill 
points out, section 161 has been openly 
cited in recent years by a number of 
executive departments and agencies as 
authority for withholding information 
from the public, despite the fact that 
neither the language of the section nor 
its legislative history indicates any intent 
on the part of Congress to grant such 
authority. There seems to be no dispute 
whatsoever on this point, even from the 
few persons who have expressed opposi- 
tion to the bill. The miscitation of sec- 
tion 161 has been so widespread, in fact, 
that the Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee found that some of the inde- 
pendent agencies have cited section 161 
as authority to withhold information, 
even though the statute, by its very 
terms, is applicable only to executive de- 
partments. 

The amendment proposed in the bill, 
by explicitly stating that section 161 does 
not authorize withholding information or 
limiting the availability of records, 
should eliminate, or at least materially 
curtail, such miscitations of section 161. 

Mr. President, at this point I think it 
is important to mention what the amend- 
ment proposed in this bill will not do. 

To begin, by its very terms it is limited 
to section 161 of the Revised Statutes. 
Accordingly, it applies only to that sec- 
tion and will not amend or repeal any 
other statutory authority possessed by 
officers of the executive departments and 
agencies to withhold information from 
the public or to limit the availability of 
records to the public. There are literally 
scores of such statutes dealing with the 
control of information—as I understand 
it, approximately 80—and none of them 
will be affected by the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the amendment will not 
jeopardize the defense security of this 
country in any way. Nor will it interfere 
with the proper classification of military 
secrets. If I thought for a minute it 
would be harmful to them in any way, 
I would not be here today speaking in 
behalf of the bill. 

The amendment in no way will affect 
the confidential status now afforded 
FBI files. As we all know, those files 
are now considered confidential, and are 
safeguarded by other authority. In this 
connection, perhaps I should point out 
that during the course of his entire tes- 
timony on the pending bill, the Attorney 
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General of the United States, in whose 
Department the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is located, at no time ex- 
pressed any fear that enactment of the 
proposed amendment would jeopardize 
or affect the confidential nature of the 
FBI files in any way. 

Mr. President, another thing the pro- 
posed amendment does not do—and in- 
deed cannot do—is affect any executive 
power flowing from the Constitution. 
It will not, nor is it intended to, affect 
what the Attorney General has described 
as an Executive privilege to withhold 
information from the Congress and the 
public. Such a privilege if it exists, and 
to whatever extent it exists, must be 
derived directly from the Constitution 
itself. On this basis, the proposed 
amendment cannot repeal, amend, or 
impair any such Executive privilege. I 
should add that in my own opinion 
neither the proposed amendment nor 
section 161 of the Revised Statutes has 
anything to do with any so-called Ex- 
ecutive privilege, and the subject ac- 
tually is extraneous to our consideration 
of the pending bill. I have mentioned 
it, however, since during the course of 
his testimony on the bill before the Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee the At- 
torney General brought it up and ex- 
pressed a fear that the bill might in 
some way impair the Executive privilege 
strongly asserted by him to exist. 

Mr. President, I should like to empha- 
size that the Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee, in conjunction with the 
Special Government Information Sub- 
committee of the House, has given con- 
siderable attention and lengthy study 
to the precise wording of this bill. The 
language of the bill has been very care- 
fully chosen and was developed only 
after several years of intensive study. 
It has been approved without change 
by the Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee and the full Committee on the 
Judiciary. Accordingly, I believe that 
the language of the bill fully reflects the 
considered judgment of those best ac- 
quainted with the problemg involved 
and the bill should be passed without 
any amendment or change. 

Mr. President, this is not an earth- 
shaking piece of legislation, and it will 
work no great statutory changes. In 
fact, its basic purpose is not to make 
any change in the true meaning of the 
statute it would amend, but merely to 
clarify what the Congress meant when 
it enacted the statute. 

However, the fact that this measure 
is simple and uncomplicated should not 
mislead us as to its importance. Pas- 
sage of the bill today will demonstrate 
that the Members of this body will not 
sit idly by while its legislative handi- 
work is twisted or misconstrued so as 
to improperly deprive the American peo- 
ple of their right to know what their 
Government is doing. The bill, when 
passed, will stand as a symbol of our 
dedication to the protection of that 
right. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point two letters addressed by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] 
to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
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SELL] under date of June 23, 1958, and 
July 3, 1958. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

JUNE 23, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD B, RUSSELL, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dick: After talking with you on the 
floor last Thursday about S. 921 and its re- 
lationship to executive department person- 
nel files, it occurred to me that it would 
be helpful if I were to spell out in some 
detail in a letter to you just why S. 921 will 
not affect the present confidential status of 
such files. 

S. 921, as you know, would amend section 
161 of the Revised Statutes by adding the 
sentence, “This section does not authorize 
the withholding of information from the 
public or limiting the availability of rec- 
ords to the public.” Section 161 then would 
read: 

“The head of each department is author- 
ized to prescribe regulations, not inconsist- 
ent with law, for the Government of his de- 
partment, the conduct of its officers and 
clerks, the distribution and performance of 
its business, and the custody, use, and pres- 
ervation of the records, papers, and prop- 
erty appertaining to it. This section does 
not authorize withholding information ‘rom 
the public or limiting the availability of 
records to the public.” 

I have made no comprehensive study to 
determine exactly what authority is cited 
by the various executive departments in 
keeping confidential their personnel files. 
However, the Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee staff has made a broad survey of the 
authorities cited by the executive depart- 
ments in withholding information in gen- 
eral, and, aside from section 161 which has 
been mis-cited from time to time as author- 
ity to withhold information, the authorities 
cited by the departments fall into three gen- 
eral categories. These categories are (1) 
other statutes, (2) the so-called Executive 
privilege, and (3) executive orders and de- 
partmental regulations and orders promul- 
gated under the authority of the Constitu- 
tion and various specific statutes. 

I éan state unequivocally that S. 921 will 
not affect and is not intended to affect the 
present authority of executive departments 
under any of these three categories to keep 
personnel files confidential. 

It is clear from the language of S. 921 
itself that it applies only to section 161 of 
the Revised Statutes and will not affect 
any other statute. Accordingly, it will have 
no effect whatsoever on the operation of the 
eighty-odd Federal statutes presently re- 
stricting disclosure of Government informa- 
tion (a list of which is enclosed). This 
point is spelled out in detail in the com- 
mittee report on S. 921, where it is stated, 
on page 9, “The amendment is not intended 
nor should it be construed to amend or 
repeal any other statute which may au- 
thorize withholding of information from 
the public or limiting the availability of 
records to the public.” 

In connection with the so-called Execu- 
tive privilege, which, incidentally, fre- 
quently has been cited by executive de- 
partments and agencies as authority for 
withholding personnel files from the Con- 
gress, neither S. 921 nor section 161, which 
it seeks to amend, has anything to do with 
such a “privilege.” 

Section 161 of the Revised Statutes is a 
Congressional grant of authority to the heads 
of the executive departments, and has been 
held by the Supreme Court in the case of 
Boske v. Commingore (177 U. S. 459), 
to be a constitutional exercise of Con- 
gressional power. Compared to this, the 
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so-called Executive privilege,” which the 
Attorney General says gives the President 
the right to withhold what he will from the 
Congress and the public, must be founded 
upon the President's powers under the 
Constitution. 

The Attorney General, the chief proponent 
of the Executive privilege concept, originally 
testified before the Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee—and I quote from page 4 
of the committee report on S. 921: “This 
(sec. 161) is a housekeeping statute, which 
says they keep the records, they hold them 
physically. It does not relate at all to Execu- 
tive privilege.” Later, however, in a letter 
to the subcommittee the Attorney General 
expressed the fear that the pending bill, if 
enacted, might somehow be construed so as 
to impair the Executive privilege. 

Frankly, I think such fears are completely 
groundless. In the first place, since sec- 
tion 161, by the Attorney General's own 
testimony, is not related to Executive priv- 
ilege, the proposed amendment, by stating 
what the statute does not do, will not 
affect any such privilege. The proposed 
amendment seeks only to narrow the appli- 
cation of section 161, not to expand it. 

Secondly, assuming an Executive privilege 
does exist, it is clear that it must be founded 
on the President’s powers under the Con- 
stitution. Accordingly, no mere statute such 
as the one proposed by S. 921 could impair 
or repeal it. A constitutional amendment 
would be necessary to do that. 

The committee report on S. 921 spells out 
in great detail the purpose and scope of 
the bill and states specifically that enact- 
ment of the bill will in no way affect, nor 
is it intended to affect, any so-called Execu- 
tive privilege. On page 6 of that report it 
is stated: 

“In the opinion of the committee, the 
enactment of the pending bill will in no 
way affect, nor is it intended to affect, what 
the Attorney General describes as an Execu- 
tive privilege to withhold information from 
the Congress and the public. 

“To whatever extent such an Executive 
privilege exists, it must be founded on the 
principle of separation of powers under the 
Constitution and, accordingly, will not be 
repealed, amended, or impaired by the pro- 
posed amendment to section 161.” 

This, I believe, adequately insures that 
S. 921 will not be construed so as to impair 
any such privilege. 

Finally, turning to the third category of 
authorities cited by the executive depart- 
ments to justify withholding of informa- 
tion, the amendment to section 161 proposed 
by S. 921 definitely will not affect existing 
valid departmental regulations and orders 
made by the heads of executive depart- 
ments. 

In this connection let me refer to the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case 
of United States ex rel. Touhy v. Ragen (340 
U. S. 462), decided in 1941. In that case, 
the Court held valid an order of the Attorney 
General promulgated under section 161 re- 
moving from his subordinates and central- 
izing in his own office the determination of 
when records in his department should be 
made available to the judicial branch. 

It is not the purpose of S. 921 to affect 
the decision in Touhy v. Ragen. Insofar as 
S. 921 is concerned, the holding in that case 
would remain the law of the land, since S. 
921 goes only to the authority of the de- 
partment head himself, and seeks to make 
it clear that section 161 does not authorize 
executive department heads to withhold in- 
formation from the public. S. 921 will not 
interfere with the existing authority of the 
heads of executive departments to issue 
reasonable regulations and orders governing 
the conduct of their subordinates, and will 
not affect valid regulations and orders now 
in effect. Existing, valid regulations and 
orders which now apply to personnel files 
would remain unchanged and would not be 
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affected by enactment of S. 921, even though 
promulgated under section 161. 

From the foregoing I think it is clear that 
S. 921 in no way will affect the present con- 
fidential status of executive department per- 
sonnel files. It is my intention during the 
course of the floor debate on S. 921 to cover 
the very same points I have made in this 
letter. With the thought that you may be 
interested in the precise comments I in- 
tend to make on the floor on these points, 
I am enclosing copies of the statements I 
have prepared for delivery when S. 921 is 
considered. 

If you have any other questions with re- 
gard to this legislation, please let me know. 

With my best wishes, as always, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr. 


Jury 8, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dick: Enclosed is a copy of a letter 
I have just received from Mr. Harris Ells- 
worth, Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, regarding the authority relied upon 
by the Commission to withhold informa- 
tion from the public or limit the availability 
of records to the public. 

I am sending this letter to you since it 
throws additional light on the point made in 
my letter to you dated June 23, 1958—1. e., 
that enactment of S. 921, now pending on 
the Senate calendar, will not affect the pres- 
ent confidential status of executive depart- 
ment personnel files. Since Mr. Ellsworth 
states in his letter that the Commission does 
not rely on section 161 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (which S. 921 would amend), and that 
s. 921 would not affect the Commission, it is 
obvious that the present confidential status 
of the multitude of files in the possession 
of the Commission, including personnel files, 
would not be affected by the enactment of 
S. 921. 

If you have any other questions about this 
legislation, I would appreciate your letting 
me know, since I am anxious to have it 
brought up for floor action as soon as pos- 
sible. 

With my best wishes, as always, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary I voted that the bill be favorably 
reported, and that it be passed. Never- 
theless, some of the language in the com- 
mittee report and the views of some of 
the executive departments which are re- 
produced in the report raise some issues 
which should be discussed before the 
Senate votes on the bill. To do so I 
wish to obtain the views on these issues 
of the Senator from South Carolina who 
is the floor manager of the bill on behalf 
of the committee. 

On page 9 of the report there appears 
a statement of the holding of the Su- 
preme Court in the Touhy case that the 
head of an executive department is au- 
thorized by section 161, the presently 
existing statute, to prescribe regulations 
to provide a businesslike control of the 
records, papers, and property appertain- 
ing to his department, and to centralize 
in his own office the decision as to 
whether particular official information 
should be revealed. I have in mind, for 
example, such orders and regulations as 
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exist in the Department of Justice 
which forbid subordinates to disclose of- 
ficial information except on the author- 
ity of the Attorney General. Such an 
order enables agents of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to refer any de- 
mand for particular official information 
to the Attorney General for decision as 
to disclosure. Actually, it was just such 
an order which the Supreme Court held 
to be valid in the Touhy case. 

As I understand the meaning of the 
presently existing statute, section 161 is 
designed to provide a businesslike con- 
trol of information and papers within 
an executive department, and for that 
purpose permits centralization in the 
head of an executive department of the 
authority as to the disclosure of official 
information and papers. That is the 
meaning which I have gathered from 
Supreme Court cases such as Boske v. 
Comingore (177 U. S. 459) and Touhy 
v. Ragan (340 U. S. 462) and from the 
subcommittee report on S., 921. 

The present statute, therefore, allows 
a subordinate under appropriate regula- 
tions or orders to refer any question of 
disclosure of official information of pa- 
pers to the head of an executive depart- 
ment for decision, but the presently ex- 
isting statute itself does not prescribe 
whether the head of an executive de- 
partment or a subordinate under his di- 
rection shall or shall not disclose infor- 
mation in the official department file. 
Is this the understanding of the Senator 
managing the bill as to the true mean- 
ing of the present law? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Let me say in response to the question 
of my distinguished colleague from Ne- 
braska that, as I understand the present 
law, section 161 is a housekeeping statute 
by which the head of each of the various 
executive departments is authorized to 
prescribe regulations, not inconsistent 
with law, for the government of his 
department, the conduct of its officers 
and clerks, the distribution and per- 
formance of its business, and the cus- 
tody, use and preservation of the records, 
papers, and property appertaining to it. 

In the case of Boske v. Comingore 
(177 U. S. 459), the Supreme Court up- 
held section 161 as a constitutional ex- 
ercise of Congressional power, and held 
valid a regulation adopted by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under section 161 
by which it was declared that all records 
in the offices of collectors of internal 
revenue, or any of their deputies, were 
in their custody for purposes relating 
to the collection of the revenues, and 
that collectors had no control of such 
records and no discretion with regard 
to permitting the use of them for any 
other purpose. The Court held that 
under section 161 the Secretary could 
take from a subordinate all discretion 
as to permitting the records in his cus- 
tody to be used for any purpose other 
than the collection of revenue, and re- 
serve such matters for his own determi- 
nation. 

In the case of Touhy v. Ragen (340 
U. S. 462), the Court had before it a 
Department of Justice order whereby 
officers and employees of the Depart- 
ment were ordered to decline to produce 
any official files, documents, records and 
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information in the offices of the Depart- 
ment in response to a subpena duces 
tecum, unless otherwise expressly di- 
rected by the Attorney General. The 
Court, after stating that it was not de- 
termining the ultimate question wheth- 
er the Attorney General himself might 
refuse to produce the Government pa- 
pers in his possession, held the depart- 
mental order valid under section 161. 
The Court cited its decision in Boske 
against Comingore, and held that the 
Attorney General could validly withdraw 
from his subordinates the power to re- 
lease department papers. 

The plain meaning of section 161, as 
described in the committee report on 
S. 921, and as interpreted and applied 
in Boske against Comingore and Touhy 
against Ragen, in my opinion represents 
the true meaning of the present law. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
I have referred to them several times in 
this discussion, I think it would be ap- 
propriate to have the full text of the 
Supreme Court’s opinions in the cases 
of Boske against Comingore and Touhy 
against Ragen included as part of this 
record, and I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed at this point in 
the Record. I think they favorably an- 
swer the question of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 


There being no objection, the opinions 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


BOSKE V. COMINGORE—APPEAL FROM THE Dis- 
TRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY—SUBMITTED JAN- 
UARY 8, 1900—DECIDED APRIL 9, 1900 


A United States Collector of Internal 
Revenue was adjudged by a court of limited 
jurisdiction in Kentucky to be in contempt 
because he refused, while giving his deposi- 
tion in a case pending in the State court, to 
file copies of certain reports made by dis- 
tillers, and which reports were in his custody 
as a subordinate officer of the Treasury De- 
partment. He based his refusal upon a 
regulation of that Department which pro- 
vided: “All records in the offices of collec- 
tors of internal revenue or of any of their 
deputies are in their custody and control for 
purposes relating to the collection of the 
revenues of the United States only. They 
have no control of them and no discretion 
with regard to permitting the use of them 
for any other purpose.” This regulation 
was made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
under the authority conferred upon him by 
section 161 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, which authorized that officer, 
as the head of an executive department of 
the Government, “to prescribe regulations, 
not inconsistent with law, for the govern- 
ment of his department, the conduct of its 
officers and clerks, the distribution and per- 
formance of its business, and the custody, 
use, and preservation of the records, papers, 
and property appertaining to it.” The col- 
lector having been arrested under the order 
of the State authorities, sued out a writ of 
habeas corpus before the District Court of 
— United States for the Kentucky District. 
Held: 

(1) That the case was properly brought 
directly from the district court to this court 
as one involving the construction or appli- 
cation of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

(2) As the petitioner was an officer in the 
Revenue Service of the United States whose 
presence at his post of duty was important 
to the public interests, and whose detention 
in prison by the State authorities might 
have interfered with the regular and orderly 
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course of the business of the Department to 
which he belonged, it was proper for the 
district court to consider the questions 
raised by the writ of habeas corpus and to 
discharge the petitioner if held in violation 
of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. 

(3) The regulation adopted by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was authorized by sec- 
tion 161 of the Revised Statutes, and that 
section was consistent with the Constitution 
of the United States. To invest the Secre- 
tary with authority to prescribe regulations 
not inconsistent with law for the conduct 
of the business of his Department and to 
provide for the custody, use and preserva- 
tion of the records, papers and property 
appertaining to it, was a means appropriate 
and plainly adapted to the successful ad- 
ministration of the affairs of his Department; 
and it was competent for him tu forbid his 
subordinates to allow the use of official 
papers in their custody except for the pur- 
pose of aiding the collection of the revenues 
of the United States. 

(4) In determining whether the regula- 
tion in question was valid, the court pro- 
ceeded upon the ground that it was not to 
be deemed invalid unless it was plainly and 
palpably against law. 

The case is stated in the opinion of the 
court. 

Mr. John G. Carlisle, Mr. Henry M. Wins- 
low and Mr. William S. Taylor for appellant. 

Mr. Assistant Attorney General Boyd for 
appellee. 

Mr, Justice Harlan delivered the opinion 
of the court. 

This is an appeal from a final order of the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Kentucky discharging appellee, 
United States Internal Revenue Collector for 
the Sixth Collection District in Kentucky, 
from the custody of the appellant as Sheriff 
of Kenton County in that Commonwealth. 

The discharge was upon the ground that 
the imprisonment and detention of the ap- 
pellee were in violation of the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. That ruling 
presents the only question to be considered. 

Under date of April 15, 1898, the Com- 
missioners of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury 
promulgated certain regulations for the gov- 
ernment of collectors of internal revenue, 
as follows: 

“All records in the offices of collectors of 
internal revenue or of any of their deputies 
are in their custody and control for purposes 
relating to the collection of the revenues of 
the United States only. They have no con- 
trol of them and no discretion with regard 
to permitting the use of them for any other 
purpose. Collectors are hereby prohibited 
from giving out any special tax records or 
any copies thereof to private persons or to 
local officers, or to produce such records or 
copies thereof in a State court, whether in 
answer to subpenas duces tecum or other- 
wise. Whenever such subpenas shall have 
been served upon them, they will appear in 
court in answer thereto and respectfully de- 
cline to produce the records called for, on 
the ground of being prohibited therefrom by 
the regulations of this Department. The in- 
formation contained in the records relating 
to special-tax payers in the collector's of- 
fice is furnished by these persons under 
compulsion of law for the purpose of raising 
revenue for the United States; and there is 
no provision of law authorizing the sending 
out of these records or of any copies thereof 
for use against the special-tax payers in 
cases not arising under the laws of the 
United States. The giving out of such 
records or any copies thereof by a collector 
in such cases is held to be contrary to pub- 
lic policy and not to be permitted. As to 
any other records than those relating to 
special-tax payers, collectors are also for- 
bidden to furnish them or any copies thereof 
at the request of any person, Where copies 
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thereof are desired for the use of parties to a 
suit, whether in a State court or in a court 
of the United States, collectors should refer 
the persons interested to the following para- 
graph in rule X of the rules and regulations 
of the Treasury Department, namely: In all 
cases where copies of documents or records 
are desired by or on behalf of parties to a 
suit, whether in a court of the United States 
or any other, such copies shall be furnished 
to the court only and on a rule of the court 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury request- 
ing the same. Whenever such rule of the 
court shall have been obtained collectors are 
directed to carefully prepare a copy of the 
record or document containing the infor- 
mation called for and send it to this office, 
whereupon it will be transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury with a request for 
its authentication, under the seal of the 
Department, and transmission to the judge 
of the court calling for it, unless it should 
be found that circumstances or conditions 
exist which makes it necessary to decline, 
in the interest of the public service, to 
furnish such a copy.” 

These Treasury regulations being in force, 
a proceeding was instituted in the County 
Court of Carroll County, Ky.—a court of 
limited jurisdiction—in the name of the 
Commonwealth against Elias Block & Sons, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the amount 
and value of a large amount of whisky which, 
it was alleged, the defendants had in their 
bonded warehouses for a named period, 
but had not listed for taxation, and of en- 
forcing the assessment and payment of 
State and county taxes thereon (Kentucky 
Stat., sec. 4241). 

In the progress of that proceeding the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, represented by 
the auditor’s agent, took the deposition of 
Comingore, collector of internal revenue. In 
answer to questions propounded to him, the 
collector stated that Block & Sons, owners of 
a distillery, made monthly reports to his 
office of liquors manufactured by them and 
deposited in the bonded warehouses on the 
distillery premises from 1887 on; that the 
defendants made application from time to 
time for permission to withdraw liquors from 
bond; and that such reports, commencing 
October 1, 1885, and ending July 1, 1897, 
were on the files of his office, but not under 
his control except as collector. He was then 
asked to file copies of those reports and make 
them part of his deposition. This he de- 
clined to do, under section 3167 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States and the 
rulings of the Department. That section 
reads: “Section 3167. If any collector or dep- 
uty collector, or any inspector or other officer 
acting under the authority of any revenue 
law of the United States, divulges to any 
party, or makes known in any other manner 
than may be provided by law, the operations, 
style of work or apparatus of any manu- 
facturer or producer visited by him in the 
discharge of his official duties, he shall be 
subject to a fine of not exceeding $1,000, or 
to be imprisoned for not exceeding 1 year, 
or to both, at the discretion of the court, 
and shall be dismissed from office, and be 
forever thereafter incapable of holding any 
office under the Government.” Being asked 
what rulings of the Department he referred 
to other than section 3167 of the Revised 
Statutes, he said: “The Department does not 
permit the giving out of anything contained 
in internal revenue returns or documents by 
a collector, storekeeper, or any other offi- 
cer of a collection district for purposes other 
than those which the statutes of the United 
States contemplate.” That ruling he said 
was made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
through the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. 

In consequence of the refusal of the col- 
lector to file and make part of his deposition 
copies of the above reports of the defend- 
ants, the notary public before whom his 
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deposition was taken adjudged him to be in 
contempt and ordered him to pay to the 
Commonwealth a fine of $5 and to be con- 
fined in the county jail for 6 hours or until 
he was willing to furnish the copies called 
for or permit access to the records of his 
office in order that information might be 
obtained to be used as evidence in the 
above case. 

The matter having been reported by the 
notary public to the Carroll county court, 
as required by section 538 of the Kentucky 
Civil Code of Practice, that court made the 
following order: 

“It is therefore ordered and adjudged by 
the court that the plaintiff's motions be 
sustained and that plaintiff is entitled to use 
as evidence the facts stated in the reports 
and papers filed by any or all of the defend- 
ants in the office of the collector of internal 
revenue for the sixth district of Kentucky, 
and also such facts as are stated in the re- 
ports made to said office by certain officers 
known as United States storekeepers, and 
any other similar records, papers, documents 
or exemplifications in said office tending to 
show the amount of liquors on hand at the 
distillery of the defendants on the 14th day 
of September 1889, 1890, 1891, 1893, 1894, 
1895, 1896 and on the 15th day of November 
1892; it is further ordered that the witness, 
D. N. Comingore, make or cause to be made 
or permit the plaintiff, its agent or attor- 
neys, to make true copies of such of said 
papers as the plaintiff or its attorneys may 
demand, and that said Comingore, as col- 
lector, attest the same and attach his seal of 
office thereto, if he has such seal, and that 
he permit the plaintiff or its agents or attor- 
neys to compare said copies with the origi- 
nals and verify same, and that he shall also 
testify further in regard to same, if demand 
be made, and leave is hereby given to com- 
plete the taking of said deposition on giving 
proper notice, and for this purpose the clerk 
is directed upon request of plaintiff's attor- 
neys to transmit said deposition as now on 
file to W. A. Price, notary public, Covington, 
Ky. It is further adjudged that the 
action of the notary public, Price, in ad- 
judging the witness, D. N. Comingore, to be 
in contempt for failure to file copies of re- 
ports, papers, documents and exemplifica- 
tions or to testify as to their contents, as 
requested, be sustained and affirmed, and 
that the Commonwealth of Kentucky re- 
cover of said D. N. Comingore the sum of 
$5 as a fine, and that he be taken by the 
sheriff of Kenton County, Ky, and 
confined in the jail of said county for the 
space of 6 hours, or until he signifies his 
willingness to comply with the request made 
in the deposition attempted to be taken, as 
follows: Please file official copies of the re- 
ports made to your office by Block & Son as 
to the amount of liquor which they manu- 
factured and deposited in the bonded ware- 
houses located on their distillery premises 
from the year 1887 down to the present time, 
and also official copies of applications made 
by them to your office during said time for 
permission to withdraw such liquors from 
bond. Also with the following request: 
Please file official copies of such reports of 
the United States storekeepers as show the 
liquors on hand at the warehouses on the 
distillery premises of the defendants in 
Carroll County on September 15, 1890, Sep- 
tember 15. 1891, November 15, 1892, Septem- 
ber 15, 1893, 1894, 1895 and 1896." 

This action of the county court having 
been brought to the attention of the col- 
lector, he still refused to give the copies 
called for or to allow access to or inspection 
of the records of his office for the purposes 
indicated by the questions propounded to 
him. He was thereupon again held by the 
notary public to be in contempt, and, the 
petition states, that officer adjudged that 
“the Commonwealth of Kentucky recover of 
your petitioner the sum of $5 as a fine, and 
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that he be taken by the sheriff or some con- 
stable of Kenton County and confined in the 
jail of said county for the space of 6 hours 
or until he shall signify his willingness to 
purge himself of the said contempt and tes- 
tify and give the information from the rec- 
ords and documents under his control and 
in his custody as collector of internal reve- 
nue of the United States for the Sixth Dis- 
trict of Kentucky or allow an inspection of 
his records for the purpose of obtaining such 
information for use as evidence in said ac- 
tion of The Commonwealth of Kentucky v. 
Block et al., in said county court,” etc. 

Having been taken into custody by the 
sheriff under this order, the collector sued 
out a writ of habeas corpus and was dis- 
charged from custody by the order of the 
United States District Court for the Ken- 
tucky District. 

1. In the brief of the Assistant Attorney 
General some doubt is expressed whether 
we can take cognizance of this case upon 
appeal from the district court. Prior to the 
passage of the act of March 3, 1891, estab- 
lishing the circuit court of appeals, an ap- 
peal from the final judgment of a district 
court on an application for a writ of habeas 
corpus by or on behalf of one alleged to be 
restrained of his liberty in violation of the 
Constitution or any law of the United States 
went first to the circuit court (Rev. Stat. 
sec. 763). But by the above act of 1891 it 
Was provided that appeals or writs of error 
may be taken from the district courts or from 
the circuit courts direct to this court in 
certain cases, among others, “in any case 
that involves the construction or applica- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States” 
(26 Stat. 826, 828, c. 517, sec. 5). The present 
case belongs to that class. The appellee, who 
was discharged upon habeas corpus, invoked 
the protection of the Constitution against 
his being restrained of his liberty by the 
appellant acting under an order of commit- 
ment issued by an inferior State court; and 
the judgment of the district court proceeded 
upon the ground that the proceedings 
against him were inconsistent with the laws 
of the United States and with the regula- 
tions of the Treasury Department legally 
prescribed under those laws. Throughout, 
the contention of the appellant has been 
that the Constitution forbade the giving of 
the force of law to those regulations adopted 
by merely executive officers. We think the 
case is properly here on appeal as one involv- 
ing the construction and application of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

2. Of the power of the district court to 
discharge the appellee if he was held in 
custody in violation of the Constitution of 
the United States, no doubt can be enter- 
tained. It is true that in Ex parte Royall 
(117 U. S. 241, 251), it was said that al- 
though a court of the United States had 
power to discharge one held in custody by 
State authorities in violation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, it was not 
bound to interpose immediately upon appli- 
cation being made for the writ, but should 
exercise the discretion with which it was 
invested “in the light of the relations exist- 
ing, under our system of government, be- 
tween the judicial tribunals of the Union 
and of the States, and in recognition of 
the fact that the public good requires that 
those relations be not disturbed by unnec- 
essary conflict between courts equally bound 
to guard and protect rights secured by the 
Constitution.” Hence, the general rule that 
the courts of the United States should not 
interfere by habeas corpus with the custody 
by State authorities of one claiming to be 
held in violation of the Constitution or 
laws of the United States, until after final 
action by the State courts in the case in 
which such custody exists. Ex parte Royall, 
above cited; New York v. Eno (155 U. S. 89), 
and authorities there cited; Whitten v. Tom- 
linson (160 U. S. 231), and authorities there 
cited, But to this general rule there are 
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exceptions which are thus indicated in Ex 
parte Royall: “When the petitioner is in 
custody by State authority for an act done 
or omitted to be done in pursuance of a 
law of the United States, or of an order, 
process, or decree of a court or judge 
thereof; or where, being a subject or citizen 
of a foreign state, and domiciled therein, 
he is in custody, under like authority, for 
an act done or omitted under any alleged 
right, title, authority, privilege, protection, 
or exemption claimed under the commission, 
or order, or sanction of any foreign state, 
or under color thereof, the validity and effect 
whereof depend upon the law of nations; 
in such and like cases of urgency, involving 
the authority and operations of the General 
Government, or the obligations of this coun- 
try to, or its relations with, foreign nations, 
the courts of the United States have fre- 
quently interposed by writs of habeas corpus 
and discharged prisoners who were held in 
custody under State authority.” 

The present case was one of urgency, in 
that the appellee was an officer in the reve- 
nue service of the United States whose pres- 
ence at his post of duty was important to 
the public interests, and whose detention in 
prison by the State authorities might have 
interfered with the regular and orderly 
course of the business of the Department 
to which he belonged. The district court 
therefore did not err in determining the 
question of constitutional law raised by the 
application for a writ of habeas corpus, and 
rendering final judgment. 

3. We come then to inquire whether the 
imprisonment of the appellee was in viola- 
tion of the Constitution or laws of the 
United States. This question was fully ex- 
amined in the elaborate and able opinion 
of Judge Evans, of the district court (96 
Fed. Rep. 552). 

The commitment of the appellee was be- 
cause of a refusal to file with his deposi- 
tion copies of certain reports made to him 
by Block & Sons, distillers, of liquors manu- 
factured by them and deposited in the 
bonded warehouses on the distillery premises 
during a specified period. Manifestly, he 
could not have filed the copies called for 
without violating regulations formally pro- 
mulgated by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. If these regulations were 
such as the Secretary could legally pre- 
scribe, then, it must be conceded, the State 
authorities were without jurisdiction to 
compel the collector to violate them. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is 
an officer in the Department of the Treas- 
ury (Rev. Stat. sec. 319). And the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as the head of an 
executive department of the Government, 
was authorized “to prescribe regulations, not 
inconsistent with law, for the government 
of his Department, the conduct of its offi- 
cers and clerks, the distribution and per- 
formance of its business, and the custody, 
use and preservation of the records, papers, 
and property appertaining to it” (Rev. Stat. 
sec. 161). 

Now, the reports or copies of reports in the 
possession of the collector—for not produc- 
ing copies of which he was adjudged to be 
imprisoned—were records and papers apper- 
taining to the business of the Treasury De- 
partment and belonging to the United 
States. The Secretary was authorized by 
statute to make regulations, not inconsistent 
with law, for the custody, use, and preserva~ 
tion of such records, papers, and property. 
The Constitution gives Congress power to 
make all laws necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution the powers vested by that 
instrument in the Government of the 
United States or in any Department or offi- 
cer thereof (Const. art. 1, sec. 8). That 
power was exerted by Congress when it au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
provide by regulations not inconsistent with 
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law for the government of his Department, 
the conduct of its officers and clerks, the 
distribution and performance of its busi- 
ness, and the custody, use, and preservation 
of the records, papers, and property apper- 
taining to it. The regulations in question 
may not have been absolutely or indispen- 
sably necessary to accomplish the objects 
indicated by the statute. But that is not 
the test to be applied when we are deter- 
mining whether an act of Congress tran- 
scends the powers conferred upon it by the 
Constitution. Congress has a large discre- 
tion as to the means to be employed in the 
execution of a power conferred upon it, and 
is not restricted to “those alone without 
which the power would be nugatory;” for, 
“all means which are appropriate, which 
are plainly adapted” to the end authorized 
to be attained, “which are not prohibited, 
but consist with the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution, are constitutional.” “Where 
the law is not prohibited, and is really 
calculated to effect any of the objects en- 
trusted to the Government, to undertake 
here to inquire into the degree of its neces- 
sity would be to pass the line which circum- 
scribes the Judicial department and to tread 
on legislative ground.” McCulloch v. Mary- 
land (4 Wheat. 316, 415, 421, 423). In the 
more recent case of Logan v. United States 
(144 U. S. 263, 283, 293), this court, referring 
to the above constitutional provision, said 
that “in the exercise of this general power 
of legislation, Congress may use any means, 
appearing to it most eligible and appro- 
priate, which are adapted to the end to be 
accomplished, and are consistent with the 
letter and the spirit of the Constitution.” 
Again: “Every right created by, arising un- 
der or dependent upon the Constitution of 
the United States may be protected and en- 
forced by Congress by such means and in 
such manner as Congress, in the exercise of 
the correlative duty of protection, or of the 
legislative powers conferred upon it by the 
Constitution, may in its discretion deem 
most eligible and best adapted to attain the 
object.” 

Can it be said that to invest the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with authority to pre- 
scribe regulations not inconsistent with law 
for the conduct of the business of his De- 
partment, and to provide for the custody, 
use, and preservation of the records, papers, 
and property appertaining to it, was not a 
means appropriate and plainly adapted to the 
successful administration of the affairs of 
that Department? Manifestly not. The bare 
statement of the proposition suggests this 
conclusion, and extended argument to sup- 
port it is unnecessary. 

This brings us to the question whether 
it was inconsistent with law for the Secre- 
tary to adopt a regulation declaring that all 
records in the offices of collectors of internal 
revenue, or any of their deputies, are in their 
custody and control “for purposes relating 
to the collection of the revenues of the 
United States only,” and that collectors “have 
no control of them, and no discretion with 
regard to permitting the use of them for any 
other purpose.” 

There is certainly no statute which ex- 
pressly or by necessary implication forbade 
the adoption of such a regulation. This 
being the case, we do not perceive upon what 
ground the regulation in question can be 
regarded as inconsistent with law, unless it 
be that the records and papers in the office 
of a collector of internal revenue are at all 
times open of right to inspection and ex- 
amination by the public, despite the wishes 
of the Department. That cannot be ad- 
mitted. The papers in question, copies of 
which were sought from the appellee, were 
the property of the United States, and were 
in his official custody under a regulation for- 
bidding him to permit their use except for 
purposes relating to the collection of the 
revenues of the United States. Reasons of 
public policy may well have suggested the 
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necessity, in the interest of the Government, 
of not allowing access to the records in the 
offices of collectors of internal revenue, ex- 
cept as might be directed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The interests of persons com- 
pelled, under the revenue laws, to furnish 
information as to their private business 
affairs would often be seriously affected if 
the disclosures so made were not properly 
guarded. Besides, great confusion might 
arise in the business of the Department if the 
Secretary allowed the use of records and 
papers in the custody of collectors to depend 
upon the discretion or judgment of subor- 
dinates. At any rate, the Secretary deemed 
the regulation in question a wise and proper 
one, and we cannot perceive that his action 
was beyond the authority conferred upon 
him by Congress. In determining whether 
the regulations promulgated by him are con- 
sistent with law, we must apply the rule of 
decision which controls when an act of Con- 
gress is assailed as not being within the 
powers conferred upon it by the Constitu- 
tion; that is to say, a regulation adopted 
under section 161 of the Revised Statutes 
should not be disregarded or annulled un- 
less, in the judgment of the court, it is 
plainly and palpably inconsistent with law. 
Those who insist that such a regulation is 
invalid must make its invalidity so manifest 
that the court has no choice except to hold 
that the Secretary has exceeded his author- 
ity and employed means that are not at all 
appropriate to the end specified in the act of 
Congress. 

In our opinion the Secretary, under the 
regulations as to the custody, use, and pres- 
ervation of the records, papers, and property 
appertaining to the business of his Depart- 
ment, may take from a subordinate, such as a 
collector, all discretion as to permitting the 
records in his custody to be used for any 
other purpose than the collection of the 
revenue, and reserve for his own determina- 
tion all matters of that character. 

The judgment of the district court is 
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UNITED STATES EX REL. TOUHY V. RAGEN, WAR- 
DEN, ET AL.—CERTIORARI TO THE UNITED 
STATES Court oF APPEALS FOR THE SEVENTH 
Crecutr—No. 83—ArcuED NOVEMBER 27-28, 
1950—Deciwep FEBRUARY 26, 1951 
1, Pursuant to Department of Justice Or- 

der No. 3229, issued by the Attorney General 

under title 5, United States Code, section 22, 

& subordinate official of the Department of 

Justice refused, in a habeas corpus proceed- 

ing by a State prisoner, to obey a subpena 

duces tecum requiring him to produce pa- 
pers of the Department in his possession. 

Held: Order No. 3229 is valid and the sub- 

ordinate official properly refused to produce 

the papers. Pages 463-468. 

2. The trial court not having questioned 
the subordinate official on his willingness to 
submit the material to the court for deter- 
mination as to its materiality to the case 
and whether it should be disclosed, the is- 
sue of how far the Attorney General could 
or did waive any claimed privilege against 
disclosure is here immaterial. Page 468. 

3. Order No. 3229 was a valid exercise by 
the Attorney General of his authority under 
titie 5, United States Code, section 22, to 
prescribe regulations not inconsistent with 
law for the custody, use, and preservation 
of the records, papers, and property apper- 
taining to the Department of Justice. Boske 
v. Comingore (177 U. S. 459), pages 468-470. 
180 F. 2d 321, affirmed. 

In a habeas corpus proceeding by a State 
prisoner, the district court adjudged a sub- 
ordinate official of the Department of Justice 
guilty of contempt for refusal to produce 
papers required by a subpena duces tecum. 
The court of appeals reversed (180 F. 2d 321). 
This court granted certiorari (340 U. S. 806). 
Affirmed, page 470. 
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Robert B. Johnstone argued the cause for 
petitioner. With him on the brief were Ed- 
ward M. Burke and Howard B. Bryant. 

Robert S. Erdahl argued the cause for Mc- 
Swain, respondent. With him on the brief 
were Solicitor General Perlman, Assistant 
Attorney General McInerney, Stanley M. 
Silverberg and Philip R. Monahan. 

Mr. Justice Reed delivered the opinion of 
the Court. 

This proceeding brings here the question 
of the right of a subordinate official of the 
Department of Justice of the United States 
to refuse to obey a subpena duces tecum 
ordering production of papers of the Depart- 
ment in his possession. The refusal was 
based upon a regulation +t issued by the At- 


2Department of Justice Order No. 3229, 
filed May 2, 1946, vol. 11, Federal Register, p. 
4920, reads: 

“Pursuant to authority vested in me by 
Rey. Stat. 161, United States Code, title 5, 
section 22, it is hereby ordered: 

“All official files, documents, records and 
information in the offices of the Department 
of Justice, including the several offices of 
United States attorneys, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, United States marshals, and 
Federal penal and correctional institutions, 
or in the custody or control of any officer or 
employee of the Department of Justice, are 
to be regarded as confidential. No officer or 
employee may permit the disclosure or use 
of the same for any purpose other than for 
the performance of his official duties, except 
in the discretion of the Attorney General, 
the assistant to the Attorney General, or an 
assistant Attorney General acting for him. 

“Whenever a subpena duces tecum is 
served to produce any of such files, docu- 
ments, records or information, the officer or 
employee on whom such subpena is served, 
unless otherwise expressly directed by the 
Attorney General, will appear in court in 
answer thereto and respectfully decline to 
produce the records specified therein, on the 
ground that the disclosure of such records is 
prohibited by this regulation.” 

Supplement No. 2 to that order, dated 
June 6, 1947, provides in part: 

“To all United States attorneys: 


“PROCEDURE TO BE FOLLOWED UPON RECEIVING 
A SUBPENA DUCES TECUM 

“Whenever an officer or employee of the 
Department is served with a subpena duces 
tecum to produce any official files, docu- 
ments, records or information he should at 
once inform his superior Officer of the re- 
quirement of the subpena and ask for in- 
structions from the Attorney General. If, 
in the opinion of the Attorney General, cir- 
cumstances or conditions make it necessary 
to decline in the interest of public policy 
to furnish the information, the officer or 
employee on. whom the subpena is served 
will appear in court in answer thereto and 
courteously state to the court that he has 
consulted the Department of Justice and is 
acting in accordance with instructions of 
the Attorney General in refusing to produce 
the records. 

* . . . e. 

“It is not necessary to bring the required 
documents into the courtroom and on the 
witness stand when it is the intention of 
the officer or employee to comply with the 
subpena by submitting the regulation of the 
Department (Order No. 3229) and explaining 
that he is not permitted to show the files. 
If questioned, the officer or employee should 
state that the material is at hand and can 
be submitted to the court for determination 
as to its materiality to the case and whether 
in the best public interests the information 
should be disclosed. The records should be 
kept in the United States attorney's office 
or some similar place of safekeeping near 
the courtroom. Under no circumstances 
should the name of any confidential in- 
formant be divulged.” 
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torney General under title 5 United States 
Code, section 22.* 

Petitioner, Roger Touhy, an inmate of the 
Tilinois State penitentiary, instituted a 
habeas corpus proceeding in the United 
States District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois against the warden, alleg- 
ing he was restrained in violation of the 
due process clause of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. In the course of that proceeding a sub- 
pena duces tecum was issued and served upon 
George R. McSwain, the agent in charge of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation at Chi- 
cago, requiring the production of certain 
records which, petitioner Touhy claims, con- 
tained evidence establishing that his con- 
viction was brought about by fraud” At the 
hearing that considered the duty of submis- 
sion of the subpenaed papers, the United 
States attorney made representations to the 
court and to opposing counsel as to how far 
the Attorney General was willing for his sub- 
ordinates to go in the production of the 
subpenaed papers. The suggestions were not 
accepted. Mr. McSwain was then placed upon 
the witness stand and ordered to bring in 
the papers. He personally declined to pro- 
duce the records in these words: 

“I must respectfully advise the court that 
under instructions to me by the Attorney 
General that I must respectfully decline to 
produce them, in accordance with Depart- 
ment Rule No. 3229.” * 

Thereupon, the judge found Mr. McSwain 
guilty of contempt of court in refusing to 
produce the records referred to in the sub- 
pena and sentenced him to be committed to 
the custody of the Attorney General of the 
United States or his authorized representa- 
tive until he obeyed the order of the court 
or was discharged by due process of law. 

On appeal, the Court of Appeals reversed 
on the ground that Department of Justice 
Order No. 3229 was authorized by the statute 
and “confers upon the Department of Justice 
the privilege of refusing to produce unless 
there has been a waiver of such privilege” 
(180 F. 2d 321 at 327). 

The court then considered whether or not 
the privilege of nondisclosure was waived. 
It quoted from supplement No. 2 to order 
No. 3229 this language: 

“If questioned, the officer or employee 
should state that the material is at hand 
and can be submitted to the court for de- 
termination as to its materiality to the case 
and whether in the best public interests 
the information should be disclosed. The 
records should be kept in the United States 
attorney’s office or some similar place of 
safekeeping near the courtroom. Under no 
circumstances should the name of any con- 
fidential informant be divulged” (180 F. 2d 
at 328). 

The Court of Appeals said that “this lan- 
guage contemplates some circumstances 
when the material called for must be sub- 
mitted ‘to the court for determination as 
to its materiality to the case and whether 
in the best public interests the information 
should be disclosed.’” The court found, 
however, that no such limited disclosure 
was requested but that Mr. McSwain was 
called upon “to produce all documents and 


2“The head of each department is au- 
thorized to prescribe regulations, not incon- 
sistent with law, for the government of his 
department, the conduct of its officers and 
clerks, the distribution and performance of 
its business, and the custody, use, and pres- 
ervation of the records, papers, and property 
appertaining to it.” 

*The subpena was also addressed to the 
Attorney General. There is no contention, 
however, that the Attorney General was per- 
sonally served with the subpena; nor did he 
appear. See Fed. Rules Civ. Proc., 45. 

*We take this answer to refer to both the 
original Department of Justice Order No. 3229 
and the supplement. 
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material called for in the subpena without 
limitation and that at no time was he ques- 
tioned” as to his willingness to submit the 
papers for determination as to materiality 
and best public interests. Consequently, he 
was not guilty of contempt unless the law 
required the witness to make unlimited pro- 
duction. The court thought that, since this 
last would mean there was no privilege in 
the Department to refuse production, such 
a holding should not be made. It said: 

“Submission could only haye been re- 
quired to the extent the privilege had been 
waived by the Attorney General and for the 
Pp and in the specific manner desig- 
nated” (180 F. 2d at 328). 

We granted certiorari, title 340, United 
States Code, page 806, to determine the 
validity of the Department of Justice Order 
No. 3229. Among the questions duly pre- 
sented by the petition for certiorari was 
whether it is permissible for the Attorney 
General to make a conclusive determina- 
tion not to produce records and whether his 
subordinates in accordance with the order 
may lawfully decline to produce them in 
response to a subpena duces tecum. 

We find it unnecessary, however, to con- 
sider the ultimate reach of the authority 
of the Attorney General to refuse to pro- 
duce at a court’s order the Government 
papers in his possession, for the case as we 
understand it raises no question as to the 
power of the Attorney General himself to 
make such a refusal. The Attorney General 
Was not before the trial court. It is true 
that his subordinate, Mr. McSwain, acted in 
accordance with the Attorney General's in- 
structions and a department order. But we 
limit our examination to what this record 
shows, to wit, a refusal by a subordinate 
of the Department of Justice to submit 
papers to the court in response to its sub- 
pena duces tecum on the ground that the 
subordinate is prohibited from making such 
submission by his superior through order 
No. 3229.5 The validity of the superior’s 
action is in issue only insofar as we must 
determine whether the Attorney General can 
validly withdraw from his subordinates the 
power to release department papers. Nor 
are we here concerned with the effect of a 
refusal to produce in a prosecution by the 
United States? or with the right of a cus- 
todian of Government papers to refuse to 
produce them on the ground that they are 
state secrets* or that they would disclose 
the names of informants.’ 

We think that order No. 3229 is valid and 
that Mr. McSwain in this case properly re- 
fused to produce these papers. We agree with 
the conclusion of the court of appeals that 
since Mr. McSwain was not questioned on his 
willingness to submit the material “to the 
court for determination as to its materiality 
to the case,” and whether it should be dis- 
closed, the issue of how far the Attorney 
General could or did waive any claimed privi- 


* Although in this record there are indi- 
cations that the United States attorney was 
willing to submit the papers to the judge 
alone for his determination as to their ma- 
teriality, the judge refused to accept the 
papers for examination on that basis. There 
is also in the record indication that the 
United States attorney thought of submit- 
ting the papers to the court and opposing 
counsel in chambers but changed his mind. 
For our conclusion none of these facts are 
material, as the final order adjudging Mr. 
McSwain guilty of contempt was based, as 
above indicated, on a refusal by Mr. Mc- 
Swain to produce, as instructed by the At- 
torney General in accordance with Depart- 
ment Order No. 3229. 

"Cf. United States v. Andolschek (142 F, 
2d 503). 

* See Wigmore, Evidence (3d ed.), sec. 2378. 

8 See Wigmore, Evidence (2d ed.), sec. 2374. 
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lege against disclosure is not material in 
this case. 

Department of Justice order No. 3229, note 
1, supra, was promulgated under the au- 
thority of title 5, United States Code, section 
22. That statute appears in its present 
form in Revised Statutes section 161, and 
consolidates several older statutes relating 
to individual departments. See, for example, 
16th Statutes at Large, page 163. When one 
considers the variety of information con- 
tained in the files of any Government de- 
partment and the possibilities of harm from 
unrestricted disclosure in court, the useful- 
ness, indeed the necessity, of centralizing 
determination as to whether subpenas duces 
tecum will be willingly obeyed or challenged 
is obvious. Hence it was appropriate for the 
Attorney General, pursuant to the authority 
given him by title 5, United States Code, 
section 22, to prescribe regulations not in- 
consistent with law for “the custody, use, and 
preservation of the records, papers, and prop- 
erty appertaining to” the Department of Jus- 
tice, to promulgate order 3229. 

Petitioner challenges the validity of the 
issue of the order under a legal doctrine 
which makes the head of a department rather 
than a court the determinator of the ad- 
missibility of evidence. In support of his 
argument that the Executive should not in- 
vade the judicial sphere, petitioner cites 
Wigmore, Evidence (3d ed.), section 2379, and 
Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch 137). But 
under this record we are concerned only with 
the validity of order No. 3229. The constitu- 
tionality of the Attorney General's exercise of 
a determinative power as to whether or on 
what conditions or subject to what disad- 
vantages to the Government he may refuse 
to produce Government papers under his 
charge must await a factual situation that 
requires a ruling’ We think order No. 3229 
is consistent with law. This case is ruled by 
Boske v. Comingore (177 U. S. 459) 2° 

That case concerned a collector of internal 
revenue adjudged in contempt for failing to 
file with his deposition copies of a dis- 
tiller's reports in his possession as a subordi- 
nate officer of the Treasury. The infor- 
mation was needed in litigation in a State 
court to collect a State tax. The regulation 
upon which the collector relied for his re- 
fusal was of the same general character as 
order No. 3229." After referring to the con- 
stitutional authority for the enactment of 


° Rescue Army v. Municipal Court of Los 
Angeles (331 U. S. 548). For relatively recent 
consideration of the problem underlying gov- 
ernmental privilege against producing evi- 
dence, compare Duncan v. Cammell, Laird & 
Co. (1942) A. C. 624, with Robinson v. State 
of South Australia (1931) A. C. '704. 

1 That case has been generally followed. 
See, e. g., Ex parte Sackett (74 F. 2d 922); 
In re Valecia Condensed Milk Co. (240 F. 
310); Harwood v. McMurtry (22 F. Supp. 572); 
Stegall v. Thurman (175 F. 813); Walling 
v. Comet Carriers, Inc. (3 F. R. D. 442, 443). 

“The following excerpts will show the 
similarity: 

“Whenever such subpenas shall have been 
served upon them, they will appear in court 
in answer thereto and respectfully decline 
to produce the records called for, on the 
ground of being prohibited therefrom by the 
regulations of this department. * * * In all 
cases where copies of documents or records 
are desired by or on behalf of parties to a 
suit, whether in a court of the United States 
or any other, such copies shall be furnished 
to the court only and on a rule of the 
court upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
requesting the same. Whenever such rule 
of the court shall have been obtained col- 
lectors are directed to carefully prepare a 
copy of the record or document containing 
the information called for and send it to this 
office, whereupon it will be transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Treasury with a request 
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Revised Statute section 161, the basis, as 
title 5 United States Code, section 22, for 
the regulation now under consideration, this 
Court reached the question of whether the 
regulation centralizing in the Secretary of 
the Treasury the discretion to submit rec- 
ords voluntarily to the courts was incon- 
sistent with law, page 469. It concluded 
that the Secretary’s reservation for his own 
determination of all matters of that char- 
acter was lawful. 

We see no material distinction between 
that case and this. 

The judgment of the Court of Appeals is 
affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Black and Mr. Justice Doug- 
las are of the opinion the judgment of the 
district court should be affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Clark took no part in the con- 
sideration or decision of this case. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, concurring. 

Issues of far-reaching importance that the 
Government deemed to be involved in this 
case are now expressly left undecided. But 
they are questions that lie near the judi- 
cial horizon. To avoid future misunder- 
standing, I deem it important to state my 
understanding of the opinion of the Court— 
what it decided and what it leaves wholly 
open—on the basis of which I concur in it. 

“This case,” the Court holds, “is ruled” by 
Boske v. Comingore (177 U. S. 459). I agree. 
Boske v. Comingore decided that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was authorized, as a 
matter of internal administration in his De- 
partment, to require that his subordinates 
decline to produce Treasury records in their 
possession. In the case before us, production 
of documents belonging to the Department 
of Justice was declined by virtue of an order 
of the Attorney General instructing his sub- 
ordinates not to produce certain documents. 
The authority of the Attorney General to 
make such a regulation for the internal con- 
duct of the Department of Justice is not less 
than the power of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to promulgate the order upheld in Boske 
v. Comingore, supra. 

But in holding that that decision rules 
this, the context of the earlier decision and 
the qualifications which that context im- 
plies become important. The regulation in 
Boske v. Comingore provided: (1) That col- 
lectors should under no circumstances dis- 
close tax reports or produce them in court, 
and (2) that reports could be obtained only 
“on a rule of the court upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury” (177 U. S. at 460-461). The 
regulation also stated that the reports would 
be disclosed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
“unless it should be found that circum- 
stances or conditions exist which makes it 
necessary to decline, in the interest of the 
public service, to furnish such a copy.” Ibid. 
This portion of the regulation was not in is- 
sue, however, for the Court was considering 
the failure of the collector to produce, not 
the failure of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
This is emphasized by the Government's 
suggestion that: 

“[Ijf the reports themselves were to be 
used this could be secured by a subpena 
duces tecum to the head of the Treasury De- 
partment or someone under his direction, 
who would produce the original papers them- 
selves in court for introduction as evidence 
in the trial of the cause.” Brief for Appel- 
lee, page 49, Boske v. Comingore, supra. 

And the decision was strictly confined to 
the narrow issue before the Court. It is 
epitomized in the concluding paragraph of 
the Boske opinion: 

“In our opinion the Secretary, under the 
regulations as to the custody, use, and pres- 


for its authentication, under the seal of the 
department, and transmission to the judge 
of the court calling for it, unless it should 
be found that circumstances or conditions 
exist which makes it necessary to decline, in 
the interest of the public service, to furnish 
such a copy” (177 U. S. 461). 
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ervation of the records, papers, and property 
appertaining to the business of his Depart- 
ment, may take from a subordinate, such as 
a collector, all discretion as to permitting 
the records in his custody to be used for any 
other purpose than the collection of the 
revenue, and reserve for his own determina- 
tion all matters of that character.” (177 
U. S. at 470). 

There is not a hint in the Boske opinion 
that the Government can shut off an appro- 
priate judicial demand for such papers. 

I wholly agree with what is now decided 
insofar as it finds that whether, when, and 
how the Attorney General himself can be 
granted an immunity from the duty to dis- 
close information contained in documents 
within his possession that are relevant to a 
judicial proceeding are matters not here for 
adjudication. Therefore, not one of these 
questions is impliedly affected by the very 
narrow ruling on which the present decision 
rests. Specifically, the decision and opinion 
in this case cannot afford a basis for a future 
suggestion that the Attorney General can 
forbid every subordinate who is capable of 
being served by process from producing rel- 
evant documents and later contest a re- 
quirement upon him to produce on the 
ground that procedurally hbe cannot be 
reached. In joining the Court's opinion I 
assume the contrary—that the Attorney 
General can be reached by legal process. 

Though he may be so reached, what dis- 
closures he may be compelled to make is an- 
other matter. It will of course be open to 
him to raise those issues of privilege from 
testimonial compulsion which the Court 
rightly holds are not before us now. But 
unless the Attorney General's amenability to 
process is impliedly recognized we should 
candidly face the issue of the immunity per- 
taining to the information which is here 
sought. To hold now that the Attorney Gen- 
eral is empowered to forbid his subordinates, 
though within a court’s jurisdiction, to pro- 
duce documents and to hold later that the 
Attorney General himself cannot in any 
event be procedurally reached would be to 
apply a fox-hunting theory of justice that 
ought to make Bentham’s skeleton rattle. 


Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina for his helpful an- 
swer. It will clear up the point in the 
legislative history and will be helpful 
later. I should like to ask a further 
question. 

Would it follow, from what I have just 
stated, that after the proposed amend- 
ment is passed, the authority of the head 
of an executive department based on sec- 
tion 161 to centralize control of infor- 
mation in himself by appropriate orders 
and regulations would not be changed 
from what it is now? I refer to author- 
ity under section 161 to centralize re- 
sponsibility, not to authority to disclose 
or withhold. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. In 
answer to the question of the distin- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska, I 
would like to quote the words of Dr. 
Harold L. Cross, special counsel in free- 
dom of information matters for the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
when he testified on February 7, 1958, 
before a subcommittee of the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee in con- 
nection with H. R. 2767, the companion 
bill in the House of Representatives iden- 
tical to S. 921. When asked how Boske 
against Comingore and Touhy against 
Ragen would be affected by the amend- 
ment to section 161 proposed by the bill, 
Dr. Cross stated: 

Those two cases held, only, that under 
title 5, United States Code, section 22, the 
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head of 1 of the 10 executive departments 
in a manner not inconsistent with law might, 
by regulation, centralize in himself the deci- 
sion whether or not voluntarily to make a 
record public, thereby removing that deter- 
mination from the subordinates in the 
department. 

Those decisions, which, in my opinion, cor- 
rectly interpret title 5, United States Code, 
section 22, would not be affected at all by the 
amendment, They would remain the law of 
the land, 


I fully subscribe to this view, and I 
quote Dr. Cross now because he stated 
so clearly and precisely what was in the 
mind of the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS] when he intro- 
duced the pending bill in the Senate last 
year. 

Mr. HRUSKA. If the Senator will 
further yield, I should like to ask him to 
comment concerning a statement on 
page 1 of the committee report on the 
bill, as follows: 

The purpose of the bill is to clarify the 
scope of the authority granted to the heads 
of the executive departments under section 
161 of the Revised Statutes and to make it 
clear beyond any doubt that this statute in 
no way authorizes withholding of informa- 
tion from the public or limiting the avail- 
ability of records to the public. 


The words “in no way” in that state- 
ment may be susceptible to various in- 
terpretations. For example— 

In the next to the last paragraph in 
the report of the Post Office Department 
on the bill, which is reproduced on page 
10 of the committee report, that De- 
partment expressed the view that— 

If the law is amended as proposed by 
these bilis, we believe it will prohibit the 
Postmaster General from. instructing his 
employees that they may not release to the 
public certain information. 


Does the Senator agree that the 
amendment to section 161 of the Revised 
Statutes which would be made by the 
bill would not prohibit the Postmaster 
General, as the head of an executive de- 
partment and the heads of other ex- 
ecutive departments, from prescribing 
regulations instructing their respective 
employees to refer requests for certain 
information to the head of the Depart- 
ment for decision? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
As I understand the question, I think 
that what my colleague from Nebraska 
has just asked about is covered by what 
was said before concerning the effect of 
the proposed amendment on the deci- 
sion in Boske against Comingore and 
Touhy against Ragen. To whatever ex- 
tent section 161 now authorizes the Post- 
master General or the head of any of the 
other executive departments to prescribe 
regulations instructing his employees to 
refer requests for certain information to 
him for decision, such authority will re- 
main unchanged by the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Does the Senator 
agree that in the statement of the pur- 
pose of the bill in the committee report 
the words “in no way” are applicable 
only to the officers who are referred to 
in section 161, the head of each execu- 
tive department? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I think I can answer that question best 
by saying that the phrase “in no way” 
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is applicable to everyone, including the 
head of each executive department, who 
attempts to cite section 161 itself as 
authority to withhold information or 
limit the availability of records. 

Mr. HRUSKA. However, if a subor- 
dinate cited section 161 as amended, plus 
a directive from the head of his depart- 
ment that he refer requests for infor- 
mation, would that not constitute au- 
thority for such subordinate to with- 
hold? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Assuming the directive was a valid di- 
rective, promulgated by the head of the 
executive department under section 161, 
then under the holding in the Touhy 
against Ragen case, that directive would 
constitute good authority for the subor- 
dinate to refer a request for information 
to the department head. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is it not true that 
section 161, either with or without the 
amendment in S. 921, applies only to 
heads of the 10 executive departments— 
in popular language, the “Cabinet” de- 
partments—and does not apply to the 
head of any independent agency? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes; my distinguished colleague from 
Nebraska is absolutely correct. Section 
161 applies only to the heads of the 
executive departments. 

I might say, on this point, that the 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee has 
found that despite the fact that section 
161 by its very terms applies only to the 
heads of the executive departments, sev- 
eral of the so-called independent agen- 
cies actually have cited it as authority 
to withhold information. In other 
words, not only has section 161 been mis- 
cited for the wrong purpose, but it also 
has been miscited by the wrong persons. 

Mr. HRUSKA. There may be a ques- 
tion as to whether the amendment, pro- 
viding that section 161 does not author- 
ize withholding of information from the 
public or limiting the availability of rec- 
ords to the public, would permit the head 
of an executive department to prescribe 
regulations that requests for official in- 
formation or that official records be 
made available must be presented dur- 
ing the regular hours of business of that 
department, to certain employees in cer- 
tain offices, and so on. 

Does the Senator agree that the 
amendment which S. 921 would make 
to section 161 does not prohibit the head 
of an executive department from pre- 
scribing reasonable housekeeping regu- 
lations as to the time, place, and method 
of presentation of any request for infor- 
mation from the books, records, and 
property appertaining to his depart- 
ment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In general, I agree with what the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska has 
said. It is not contemplated that the 
amendments which S. 921 would make 
to section 161, would prevent the head 
of an executive department from pre- 
scribing reasonable housekeeping reg- 
ulations as to the time, place, and 
method of presentation of requests for 
information. For example, at the mo- 
ment I can visualize no reason why 
under this amendment the head of an 
executive department could not validly 
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issue a regulation, not inconsistent with 
law, setting forth that various official 
records were to be available for public 
inspection only during the regular hours 
of business of that department. As long 
as the regulation was reasonable and 
fair under the particular circumstances, 
I think such a regulation would be valid 
under section 161 as it is written today 
and as it would be amended by S. 921. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In April 1941 the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs requested that this com- 
mittee be furnished with certain FBI 
investigative reports respecting indus- 
trial establishments which had naval 
contracts. In a letter to the committee 
chairman Attorney General Jackson 
advised him that it is the position of 
the Department of Justice, restated now 
with the approval and at the direction 
of the President, then Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, that all investigative re- 
ports are confidential documents of the 
executive branch and that Congressional 
or public access thereto would not be in 
the public interest. This letter is re- 
produced in 40 Opinions of Attorneys 
General 45 (1941). 

Does the Senator agree that in the 
absence of a statute making such reports 
confidential any authority of the ex- 
ecutive branch to withhold such reports 
from Congressional or public inspection 
must be found in the Constitution? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The question raised by the Senator from 
Nebraska is a very interesting one, and 
can best be dealt with now, I suggest, by 
referring to the committee report on S. 
921. 

On page 6 of that report, under the 
heading, “Will Not Affect Executive Priv- 
ilege,” it is stated: 

In the opinion of the committee, the en- 
actment of the pending bill will in no way 
affect, nor is it intended to affect, what the 
Attorney General describes as an executive 
privilege to withhold information from the 
Congress and the public. To whatever ex- 
tent such an executive privilege exists, it 
must be founded on the principle of sepa- 
ration of powers under the Constitution and, 
accordingly, will not be repealed, amended, 
or impaired by the proposed amendment to 
section 161. 


From this language in the committee 
report it is clear that the committee in 
no way deemed it necessary to pass on 
the question whether there exists an 
executive privilege fiowing from the 
Constitution, or to what extent such a 
privilege might exist. This question 
actually is extraneous both to the sub- 
ject matter of the report and to our con- 
sideration of the bill. As the present 
Attorney General testified when he ap- 
peared before the Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee in connection with this 
bill, and I quote from page 4 of the com- 
mittee report: 

This (sec. 161) is a housekeeping statute, 
which says they keep the records, they hold 
them physically. It doesn't relate at all to 
executive privilege. 


In this instance, I agree with the At- 
torney General. Neither section 161 nor 
the pending bill have any relation at all 
to any executive privilege. Accordingly, 
I do not think it is necessary or appro- 
priate in our consideration of the present 
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bill to attempt to answer the various 
questions raised from time to time about 
the so-called executive privilege and 
the powers of the executive branch un- 
der the Constitution to withhold infor- 
mation from the Congress or the public. 
I think it is sufficient that in the com- 
mittee report it is stated unequivocally 
that the amendment to the housekeep- 
ing statute proposed in the pending bill 
in no way will impair any executive priv- 
ilege or executive order or power flow- 
ing from the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorpD, a statement of Position of the 
Executive Department Regarding In- 
vestigative Reports, dated April 30, 1941, 
addressed to Hon. CARL VINson, chair- 
man, House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
and signed by Robert H. Jackson, then 
Attorney General of the United States. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


POSITION OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
REGARDING INVESTIGATIVE REPORTS 


It is the position of the Department of 
Justice, restated now with the approval and 
at the direction of the President, that all 
investigative reports are confidential docu- 
ments of the executive department and that 
Congressional or public access thereto would 
not be in the public interest. 

This accords with the conclusions reached 
by a long line of predecessors in the office of 
Attorney General and with the position taken 
by the President from time to time since 
Washington's administration; and this dis- 
cretion in the executive branch has been up- 
held and respected by the judiciary. 

APRIL 30, 1941. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

My Dear MR. Vinson: I haye your letter of 
April 23, requesting that your committee be 
furnished with all Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation reports since June 1939, together with 
all future reports, memorandums, and corre- 
spondence of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, or the Department of Justice, in con- 
nection with “investigations made by the De- 
partment of Justice arising out of strikes, 
subversive activities in connection with labor 
disputes, or labor disturbances of any kind 
in industrial establishments which have 
naval contracts, either as prime contractors 
or subcontractors.” 

Your request to be furnished reports of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is one of the 
many made by Congressional committees. I 
have on my desk at this time two other 
such requests for access to Federal Bureau ot 
Investigation files. The number of these re- 
quests would alone make compliance imprac- 
ticable, particularly where the requests are 
of so comprehensive a character as those 
contained in your letter. In view of the 
increasing frequency of these requests, I 
desire to restate our policy at some length, 
together with the reasons which require it. 

It is the position of this Department, re- 
stated now with the approval of and at the 
direction of the President, that all investiga- 
tive reports are confidential documents of 
the executive department of the Govern- 
ment, to aid in the duty laid upon the Presi- 
dent by the Constitution to take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed, and that 
Congressional or public access to them would 
not be in the public interest. 

Disclosure of the reports could not do 
otherwise than seriously prejudice law en- 
forcement. Counsel for a defendant or pros- 

defendant, could have no 
help than to know how much or how little 
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information the Government has, and what 
witnesses or sources of information it can 
rely upon. This is exactly what these reports 
are intended to contain. 

Disclosure of the reports at this particular 
time would also prejudice the national de- 
fense and be of aid and comfort to the very 
subversive elements against which you wish 
to protect the country. For this reason we 
have made extraordinary efforts to see that 
the results of counterespionage activities 
and intelligence activities of this Depart- 
ment involving those elements are kept 
within the fewest possible hands. A catalog 
of persons under investigation or suspicion, 
and what we know about them, would be of 
inestimable service to foreign agencies; and 
information which could be so used cannot 
be too closely guarded. 

Moreover, disclosure of the reports would 
be of serious prejudice to the future useful- 
ness of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
As you probably know, much of this infor- 
mation is given in confidence and can only 
be obtained upon pledge not to disclose its 
sources. A disclosure of the sources would 
embarrass informants—sometimes in their 
employment, sometimes in their social rela- 
tions, and in extreme cases might even en- 
danger their lives. We regard the keeping 
of faith with confidential informants as an 
indispensable condition of future efficiency. 

Disclosure of information contained in 
the reports might also be the grossest kind 
of injustice to innocent individuals. In- 
vestigative reports include leads and sus- 
picions, and sometimes even the statements 
of malicious or misinformed people. Even 
though later and more complete reports ex- 
onerate the individuals, the use of particu- 
lar or selected reports might constitute the 
grossest injustice, and we all know that a 
correction never catches up with an ac- 
cusation. 

In concluding that the public interest 
does not permit general access to Federal 
Bureau of Investigation reports for infor- 
mation by the many Congressional commit- 
tees who from time to time ask it, I am 
following the conclusions reached by a long 
line of distinguished predecessors in this 
office who have uniformly taken the same 
view. Examples of this are to be found in 
the following letters, among others: 

Letter of Attorney General Knox to the 
Speaker of the House, dated April 27, 1904, 
declining to comply with a resolution of the 
House requesting the Attorney General to 
furnish the House with all papers and docu- 
ments and other information concerning 
the investigation of the Northern Securities 
case. 

Letter of Attorney General Bonaparte to 
the Speaker of the House, dated April 13, 
1908, declining to comply with a resolution 
of the House requesting the Attorney Gen- 
eral to furnish to the House information 
concerning the investigation of certain cor- 
porations engaged in the manufacture of 
wood pulp or print paper. 

Letter of Attorney General Wickersham 
to the Speaker of the House, dated March 
18, 1912, declining to comply with a reso- 
lution of the House directing the Attorney 
General to furnish to the House informa- 
tion concerning an investigation of the 
smelter trust. 

Letter of Attorney General McReynolds 
to the Secretary to the President, dated 
August 28, 1914, stating that it would be 
incompatible with the public interest to 
send to the Senate in response to its reso- 
lution, reports made to,the Attorney Gen- 
eral by his associates regarding violations 
of law by the Standard Oil Co. 

Letter of Attorney General Gregory to the 
President of the Senate, dated February 23, 
1915, declining to comply with a resolution 
of the Senate requesting the Attorney Gen- 
eral to report to the Senate his findings and 
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conclusions in the investigation of the smelt- 
ing industry. 

Letter of Attorney General Sargent to the 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 
dated June 8, 1926, declining to comply with 
his request to turn over to the committee all 
papers in the files of the Department relating 
to the merger of certain oil companies. 

In taking this position my predecessors in 
this office have followed eminent examples. 

Since the beginning of the Government the 
executive branch has from time to time been 
confronted with the unpleasant duty of de- 
clining to furnish to the Congress and to the 
courts information which it has acquired and 
which is necessary to it in the administration 
of statutes. As early as 1796 the House of 
Representatives requested President Wash- 
ington to lay before the House a copy of the 
instructions to ministers of the United 
States who negotiated a treaty with Great 
Britain, together with the correspondence 
and other documents relating to that 
treaty. In declining to comply with the re- 
quest, President Washington said: 

“As it is essential to the due administration 
of the Government that the boundaries fixed 
by the Constitution between the different de- 
partments should be preserved, a just regard 
to the Constitution and to the duty of my 
office * * * forbids a compliance with your 
request.” (See Richardson, Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents, v. 1, pp. 194, 196.) 

In 1825 the House of Representatives re- 
quested President Monroe to transmit cer- 
tain documents relating to the conduct of 
the officers of the Navy of the United States 
on the Pacific Ocean, and of other public 
agents in South America. In his reply, Presi- 
dent Monroe refused to comply with the re- 
quest, stating that to do so might subject 
individuals to unjust criticism; that the indi- 
viduals involved should not be censured 
without just cause, which could not be ascer- 
tained until after a thorough and impartial 
investigation of their conduct; and that un- 
der those circumstances it was thought that 
communication of the documents would not 
comport with the public interest nor with 
what was due to the parties concerned. (See 
Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Pres- 
idents, v. 2, p. 278.) 

In 1833, the Senate requested President 
Jackson to communicate to that body a copy 
of a paper purporting to have been read by 
him to the heads of the executive depart- 
ments, dated September 18, 1833, relating to 
the removal of the deposits of the public 
money from the Bank of the United States. 
President Jackson declined. (See Richard- 
son, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, v. 
3, p. 36.) 

In 1835 the Senate passed a resolution re- 
questing President Jackson to communicate 
copies of the charges, if any, which might 
have been made to him against the official 
conduct of Gideon Fitz, late surveyor gen- 
eral south of the State of Tennessee, which 
caused his removal from office. In reply 
President Jackson again declined to comply. 
(See Richardson, Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, v. 3, pp. 132, 133.) 

This discretion in the executive branch has 
been upheld and respected by the judiciary. 
The courts have repeatedly held that they 
will not and cannot require the executive to 
produce such papers when in the opinion of 
the Executive their production is contrary to 
the public interests. The courts have also 
held that the question whether the produc- 
tion of the papers would be against the pub- 
lic interest is one for the Executive and not 
for the courts to determine. Marbury v. 
Madison (1 Cranch 137, 169); Totten v. 
United States (92 U. S. 105); Kilbourn v. 
Thompson (103 U. S. 168, 190); Vogel v. 
Gruaz (110 U. S. 311); In re Quarles and 
Butler (158 U. S. 582); Boske v. Comingore 
(1717 U. S. 459); In re Huttman (70 Fed. 699) ; 
In re Lamberton (124 Fed. 466); In re Valecia 
Condensed Milk Co. (240 Fed. 310); Elrod v. 
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Moss (278 Fed. 123); Arnstein v. United 
States (296 Fed. 946); Gray v. Pentiand (2 
Sergeant & Rawle’s (Pa.), 23, 28; Thompson 
v. German Valley R. Co. (22 N. J. Equity 111); 
Worthington v. Scribner (109 Mass. 487); 
Appeal of Hartranjt (85 Pa. 433, 445; 2 Burr 
Trials, 533-536; see also 25 Op. A. G. 326). 

In Kilbourn v. Thompson, supra, the Court 
said: 

“It is believed to be one of the chief merits 
of the American system of written constitu- 
tional law, that all the powers intrusted to 
government, whether State or national, are 
divided into the three grand departments, 
the executive, the legislative, and the judi- 
cial. That the functions appropriate to each 
of these branches of Government shall be 
vested in a separate body of public servants, 
and that the perfection of the system re- 
quires that the lines which separate and 
divide these departments shall be broadly 
and clearly defined. It is also essential to 
the successful working of this system that 
the persons intrusted with power in any one 
of these branches shall not he permitted to 
encroach upon the powers confided to the 
others, but that each shall by the law of its 
creation be limited to the exercise of the 
rowers appropriate to its own department 
and no other.” 

In Appeal of Hartranft, supra, the Court 
said: 

“We had better at the outstart recognize 
the fact, that the executive department is 
a coordinate branch of the Government, with 
power to judge what should or should not 
be done, within its own department, and 
what of its own doings and communications 
should or should not be kept secret, and that 
with it, in the exercise of these constitu- 
tional powers, the courts have no more right 
to interfere, than has the executive, under 
like conditions, to interfere with the courts.” 

The information here involved was col- 
lected, and is chiefly valuable, for use by the 
executive branch of the Government in the 
execution of the laws. It can be of little, 
if any, value in connection with the framing 
of legislation or the performance of any other 
constitutional duty of the Congress, We do 
not undertake to investigate strikes as to 
their justification or the lack of it, but con- 
fine investigation to alleged violations of 
law, including of course violation of statutes 
designed to suppress subversive activity, and 
to general intelligence to guide executive 
policy. Certainly, the evil which would nec- 
essarily flow from its untimely publication 
would far outweigh any possible good. 

I am not unmindful of your conditional 
suggestion that your counsel will keep this 
information inviolate until such time as 
the committee determines its disposition. I 
have no doubt that this pledge would be kept 
and that you would weigh every considera- 
tion before making any matter public. Un- 
fortunately, however, a policy cannot be 
made anew because of personal confidence of 
the Attorney General in the integrity and 
good faith of a particular committee chair- 
man. We cannot be put in the position of 
discriminating between committees or of at- 
tempting to judge between them, and their 
individual members, each of whom has ac- 
cess to information once placed in the hands 
of the committee. 

Of course, where the public interest has 
seemed to justify it, information as to par- 
ticular situations has been supplied to Con- 
gressional committees by me and by former 
Attorneys General. For example, I have 
taken the position that committees called 
upon to pass on the confirmation of persons 
recommended for appointment by the At- 
torney General would be afforded confiden- 
tial access to any information that we have— 
because no candidate’s name is submitted 
without his knowledge and the Department 
does not intend to submit the name of any 
person whose entire history will not stand 
light. By way of further illustration, I may 
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mention that pertinent information would 
be supplied in impeachment proceedings, 
usually instituted at the suggestion of the 
Department and for the good of the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

It is for the reasons given that I feel it 
my duty to decline your request, believing 
that in them you will find justification for 
my refusal. 

Respectfully, 
ROBERT H. JACKSON. 


Mr. DIRKSEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the distinguished Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne], has always 
manifested an abiding and scholarly in- 
terest in freedom of information. The 
Senate has passed House bill 2767, a 
companion bill to S. 921. Our colleague 
from Maine is unavoidably detained to- 
day. Therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that, following the consideration of S. 
921 and prior to the passage of the 
House bill, there be printed in the REC- 
orp a brief statement by the Senator 
from Maine. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE 


The statement has been made that human 
beings do not instinctively desire to live 
in a society where the basic freedoms pre- 
vail. Even sophisticated men take pleasure 
in marching in a procession which keeps 
perfect step with everyone acting in unison, 
It has only been through many centuries 
of bitter experience resulting from the dis- 
tasteful effects of intolerance that men have 
learned they must master such impulses 
and adopt the opposite policy of giving a 
very wide latitude for the expression of 
diverse statements of fact and belief. By 
so doing, it was learned that human beings 
would lead happier, richer lives and the 
society which they composed would follow 
wiser and more fruitful courses. 

The roots of freedom of the press indeed 
are very deep. As early as the 17th century 
in England when books were being printed 
in greater numbers and the Par ent of 
Puritans reestablished censorship, John Mil- 
ton, in 1644 published with no license, Aero- 
pagitica: A Speech for the Liberty of Un- 
licensed Printing, to the Parliament of Eng- 
land. The main theme of this publication 
was—‘as good almost kill a man as kill a good 
book.” “Give me,” cried Milton, “the liberty 
to know, to utter, and to argue freely ac- 
cording to conscience, above all other lib- 
erties.” 

Likewise, as we all know, American col- 
onists had done much thinking concerning 
freedom of the press long before the first 
article of the Bill of Rights was laid down as 
an inflexible mandate in 1791. As a matter 
of fact it was the suppression of such lib- 
erties by the English Crown within the 
colonies that played no small part in bring- 
ing about the rebellion which was climaxed 
by the open hostilities of the Revolutionary 
War. Freedom of expression was a basic 
requirement for a society made up of so 
many diverse elements. The colonists’ 
backgrounds were as varied as the number 
of countries which they represented. In 
order to unite in any body politic and pur- 
sue a common purpose, it was necessary to 
foster the unrestricted freedom of expres- 
sion, 

The drafters of the Constitution of the 
new Nation thought the idea of freedom 
was too obvious even to be mentioned ex- 
plicitly. When seeking to get the document 
ratified, however, men everywhere said, “Yes, 
we'll join, but be plainer about our liberty,” 
and the price of ratification was the guar- 
antee of freedoms safe from Congressional 
interference. 
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For this reason, the first amendment was 
written. It said: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press; or the right of people peace- 
fully to assemble and to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievance.” Since 
that time this amendment has protected all 
Americans and safeguarded their rights. 
But, surprisingly enough, it has not been 
immune to occasional serious challenges 
which, if not met, could have greatly weak- 
ened American freedom. 

The year 1798, for example, witnessed the 
passing of the Alien and Sedition Acts. The 
acts were passed by Congress to silence de- 
rogatory criticism of the Government and 
strengthen the hand of Government in an 
impending war with France. The Sedition 
Act was thoroughly denounced by Jeffer- 
son as contrary to the first amendment. He 
had voiced his feelings earlier in a letter 
stating, “Our liberty depends on the free- 
dom of the press, and that cannot be limited 
without being lost.” The Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts became a partisan issue and gave 
the election of 1800 to Jefferson. 

Another example of serious challenge oc- 
curred in December 1835, when President 
Andrew Jackson recommended to Congress 
that legislation be enacted to prevent the 
circulation of incendiary publications in the 
Southern States. “The pamphlets were 
being circulated through the mails attempt- 
ing to incite the slaves to insurrection, and 
to produce a servile war,” he said. 

John C. Calhoun, reporting in behalf of 
the “Select Committee” of the Senate, pre- 
sented a report which stated: “* * * they 
(the committee) have been constrained to 
adopt the position that Congress has not the 
power to pass such a law; that it would be a 
violation of one of the most sacred pro- 
visions of the Constitution, and subversive of 
reserved powers essential to the preservation 
of the domestic institutions of the slave- 
holding States, and, with them, their peace 
and security * * *” 

Some of the most critical challenges to 
freedom of the press have occurred during 
wars. In periods of wartime, the Federal 
Government has often seen fit to limit the 
freedom of the press. The policy of our 
Government has never been to abolish free- 
dom of the press but it has placed a num- 
ber of restrictions on it. The limitations 
that have been placed on the press while 
this country has been involved in war have 
been for the purpose of forbidding the cir- 
culation of false reports or statements 
which would (1) interfere with the success- 
ful prosecution of the war, (2) cause in- 
subordination or disloyalty in the Armed 
Forces, (3) obstruct recruiting of enlistment, 
or (4) degrade the form of government of 
the United States and the Constitution. 

It is noteworthy, however, that during 
World War II far less restriction was placed 
‘upon freedom of speech and press than had 
seemed necessary in earlier and lesser strug- 
gles. This was a remarkable achievement 
for a democratic nation to accomplish when 
the entire Nation was actively engaged in a 
total war effort. 

The history of the first amendment has 
also been one of various interpretations. 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., in his book entitled, 
“Freedom of Speech and Press,” likens the ex- 
tent of the freedom granted by the first 
amendment to the weights at two ends of the 
scales. At one end, the current estimate of 
the values proclaimed by the first amend- 
ment. At the other end, the current esti- 
mate of dangers from particular ideas to 
which a substantial portion of the com- 
munity objects. A review of the first amend- 
ment reveals that the scales have tipped in 
opposite directions during various periods in 
our history. Many laws have been passed 
by Congress restricting the freedom granted 
by the first amendment during periods 
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when public opinion made serious enough 
objection to what then seemed a national 
peril to give necessary support for the pass- 
ing of such legislation. It usually followed 
that after the immediate threat had passed 
and the Supreme Court had declared the 
act unconstitutional, the threat for which 
the legislation was enacted had subsided. 

Within the past year, bills have been in- 
troduced in both Houses of Congress which 
provide for an amendment to section 161 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(5 U. S. C. 22). The amendment states: 
“This section does not authorize withhold- 
ing information from the public or limiting 
the availability of records to the public.” 
We have before us here today S. 921, which 
is the Senate’s version of this amendment. 
Here again we have an opportunity to im- 
plement the first amendment, and urge 
passage of S. 921 as an important step in our 
efforts to preserve freedom of speech. 

The original statute of 1789 authorized 
department heads to make regulations for 
the custody, use, and preservation of rec- 
ords. This statute has been seized upon in 
late years by department heads and other 
Government officials to withhold almost any 
information they did not want the Ameri- 
can taxpayers to have. Often such infor- 
mation was withheld for no apparent rea- 
son. If this legislation is acted upon fa- 
vorably by the Congress, it will be a step 
forward in making unclassified information 
available to the press, and through the press, 
to the American public. It is vital, therefore, 
that we in the Senate pass S. 921 and end 
this practice. It would represent another 
milestone in our efforts to preserve our 
precious right of freedom of the press. 

The true vein of thought which under- 
girds the basic philosophy of American 
democracy which the first amendment 
guarantees was well stated by Justice Holmes 
in his famous dissent in the Abrams case 
when he said in part: “The best test of 
truth is the power of the thought to get 
itself accepted in the competition of the 
market, and that truth is the only ground 
upon which their (the people’s) wishes 
safely can be carried out. That at any rate 
is the theory of our Constitution. It is an 
experiment, as all life is an experiment.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as 
coauthor, along with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Missouri (Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], of Senate bill 921, the freedom 
of information bill, I may say that it 
strike a blow against secrecy in Gov- 
ernment. This bill would help provide 
the essential fuel of democracy—public 
information. 

I understand House bill 2767 has been 
substituted for Senate bill 921, but the 
two are companion bills. 

As has been said, “A man’s judgment 
is no better than his information.” The 
same is true of a nation, and the men 
through whom it governs itself. With- 
out information, judgment is distorted. 
The proposition with which we must 
begin is that there ought to be a com- 
pletely free flow of information about 
the public’s business. Any obstacle to 
that free flow must be justified on its 
merits, and the justification submitted 
to the most rigorous and jealous scru- 
tiny. 

This bill removes a spurious and in- 
defensible justification for withholding 
information. At least seven executive 
departments have withheld information, 
not only from the publie but from Con- 
gress, under alleged authority found in 
section 161 of the Revised Statutes in 
a provision intended by Congress only 
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to give them the necessary housekeep- 
ing powers over their records and papers 
and properties. 

There is not one scintilla of evidence 
to support the notion that Congress ever 
meant the housekeeping provision to be 
used that way. 

The Attorney General has said that 
when an executive agency uses its house- 
keeping authority that way it is inter- 
preting the law wrong. The Attorney 
General is right, but perhaps the agen- 
cies did not hear him. In any event, 
it is a statute that is being misconstrued 
so Congress ought to spell out what it 
means. 

More than that, we should not let 
pass an opportunity to strike a blow 
for freedom of information. How can 
the people control their government, 
unless they know what their govern- 
ment does? It is hard enough for peo- 
ple to know when they have full access 
to the facts, because the facts become 
every day more numerous and more dif- 
ficult to understand. It must be ad- 
mitted, too, that there is some informa- 
tion which must be withheld on grounds 
of national security. How unconscion- 
able it is, then, to find excuses for 
secrecy where they were never meant 
to exist. 

What happens when full and accurate 
information is denied the public? Par- 
tial and inaccurate information leaks out 
the back door, This is the second rea- 
son full disclosure is the best rule. It 
is no mere happenstance that the most 
scandalous journal of our day was titled 
“Confidential.” 

I am well aware that passing this bill 
will not assure a free flow of informa- 
tion from executive agencies about the 
public’s business. There is still the 
enormous, amorphous obstacle which 
the Attorney General calls executive 
privilege. It is safe to bet that the 
agencies can make locks faster than the 
Congress can make keys. But passing 
this bill will serve the very good pur- 
pose of making clear that Congress has 
not meant, and does not mean, to pro- 
vide the justification for secrecy in the 
conduct of government. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the bill we are now considering is 
S. 921 which was reported favorably by 
the Committee on the Judiciary on May 
21, 1958. In view of the fact that on 
April 16, 1958, the House of Represent- 
atives passed and sent to the Senate 
H. R. 2767, which is identical in lan- 
guage to S. 921 and which is now pend- 
ing before the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on the Judiciary be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of H. R. 2767 and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to its consideration. This pro- 
cedure should greatly facilitate our con- 
sideration and disposition of this leg- 
islation in an orderly fashion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
House bill will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
2767) to amend section 161 of the Re- 
vised Statutes with respect to the au- 
thority of Federal officers and agencies 
to withhold information and limit the 
availability of records. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 2767) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 921 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which H. R. 2767 was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, while the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHnston] is on the floor, 
if he will submit a brief explanation of 
Calendar No. 1459, House bill 4640, 
then the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wittrams!] wishes to ask some questions. 

I hope the Senate will act promptly on 
the bill; and then it can proceed to con- 
sider the motion of the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Jenner] for the reconsidera- 
tion of the vote by which the Senate 
agreed to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
109, a concurrent resolution to express 
the sense of the Congress on the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations Force. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1459, House bill 4640. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). The bill will 
be stated by title, for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4640) to amend the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act with respect to payments from 
voluntary contributions accounts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 4640) to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act with respect to payments 
from voluntary contributions benefits, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offce and Civil Service 
with amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I move that the bill be 
amended by striking out, on page 2, the 
committee amendment beginning in line 
7 and ending on page 8, in line 7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion will be stated. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, after that motion is agreed 
to, the bill will then relate only to the 
subject contained in the bill as it passed 
the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President; I 
should like to have the motion of the 
Senator from South Carolina stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is moved 
to strike from the bill the committee 
amendment beginning in line 7 on page 
2 and ending in line 7 on page 8, pro- 
posing to insert a new section, designated 
as section 3. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I understand the 
motion of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, it is to strike from the bill the en- 
tire committee amendment which we 
debated in the Senate approximately one 
month and a half ago and which amend- 
ment I had so vigorously opposed, it is 
the committee amendment which deals 
with the retirement benefits of Members 
of Congress and Congressional employ- 
ees. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct, to a certain extent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To what extent is 
it not correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the language being re- 
moved was discussed on the floor of the 
Senate some time ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To what extent is 
my statement not correct? I want this 
record clear. 

The motion of the Senator from South 
Carolina would strike from the bill the 
entire committee amendment, beginning 
in line 7, on page 2, and ending on page 
8, in line 7—in other words, you are 
striking out all the rest of the bill as 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the Senate 
committee amendment which proposed 
the inclusion of the language dealing 
with the retirement benefits of Members 
of Congress and Congressional employ- 
ees. It is my understanding that the 
pending motion of the Senator from 
South Carolina would strike from the 
bill the entire committee amendment 
which was the subject of the debate on 
the former occasion. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. . If the motion of the 
Senator from South Carolina is agreed 
to, the bill will not contain any provi- 
sion in regard to the retirement of Mem- 
bers of Congress or Congressional em- 
ployees; and the only portion of the bill 
which then will remain will be the lan- 
guage which was contained in the bill 
when it was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and that language which 
was contained in the bill when it was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
only gives the employees who are leav- 
ing the Government service the right to 
withdraw their contributions in lieu of 
accepting retirement benefits. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To the extent that 
the bill as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives provided that any employee 
could withdraw his contributions on a 
voluntary basis in lieu of claiming re- 
tirement credit, there has never been 
any dispute about that proposal nor any 
objection to it. I stated that clearly at 
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the time that I took exception to the 
Senate committee amendment which be- 
gins in line 7, on page 2, and ends in 
line 7, on page 8. 

I had no objection to the provisions 
which were contained in the bill when 
it was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but I did object strenuously 
to the Senate committee amendment 
which would substantially multiply the 
benefits for Congressional employees and 
Members of Congress. 

It is now my understanding—and I 
should like to have the Senator from 
South Carolina verify it—that the mo- 
tion the Senator from South Carolina 
has made would, if agreed to, result in 
striking from the bill all the language of 
the committee amendment dealing with 
the subject of retirement benefits for 
Members of Congress and Congressional 
employees. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sup- 
port such a motion or amendment; in 
fact, such an amendment should have 
been agreed to at the time when the bill 
was previously being debated by the Sen- 
ate; and it is the amendment which I 
then announced I was going to offer if 
the bill had been acted on at that time. 
It is an amendment which, according to 
all logic and reason, should be adopted. 

Frankly, this fantastic proposal never 
should have been brought before the 
Senate in the first place, but now that 
it is before us the committee amend- 
ment dealing with this suggestion should 
certainly be defeated. However, I think 
that before we act on this amendment 
there is a minor committee amendment 
which must be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
has been reported by the committee with 
amendments; and the committee 
amendments will be considered first. 

The first amendment of the commit- 
tee will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
at the beginning of line 7, it is proposed 
to strike out “he (1) is not eligible for 
immediate or deferred annuity under 
this act or (2) elects such payment prior 
to receipt of and in lieu of” and insert 
“application for payment is filed with 
the Commission prior to receipt of any,”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to 


The next amendment reported by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
after line 6, it is proposed to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) The Civil Service Retirement 
Act is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 1 (3) is amended by inserting 
the words “or Member” after the word “em- 
ployee”, and by striking out the words “or 
a Member separated before he has com- 
pleted 5 years of Member service”. 

(2) Section 3 (f) is amended by inserting 
after the word “employee” the words “or 
Member”. 

(3) Section 3 (h) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(h) No period of service which is used in 
the computation of the annuity of any em- 
ployee or Member under any provision of 
this act shall be used in the computation of 
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an annuity of such employee or Member 
under any other provision of this act.” 

(4) Section 4 (a) is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end of the first sen- 
tence a comma and the following: “except 
that after June 30, 1958, the amount of such 
deduction in the case of a Congressional 
employee shall be 744 percent of such basic 
salary”. 

(5) The table in section 4 (c) is amended 
by inserting after the word “Employee” the 
words “Service (other than Congressional 
employee service),” by inserting after the 
matter relating to employees the following: 

“Congressional employee service: 244 per- 
cent, August 1, 1920, to June 30, 1926; 314 
percent, July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1942; 5 per- 
cent, July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1948; 6 percent, 
July 1, 1948, to October 31, 1956; 614 percent, 
November 1, 1956, to June 30, 1958; 714 per- 
cent, after June 30, 1958,”; and by striking 
out the words "Member for.” 

(6) Section 6 (e) is amended by inserting 
after the word “employee” the words “or 
Member.” 

(7) Section 6 (f) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(f) Any Member or any Congressional 
employee eligible for an annuity under sec- 
tion 9 (b) who attains the age of 60 years 
and completes 10 years of service shall, upon 
separation from the service, be paid an an- 
nuity computed as provided in section 9. 
Any Member or any Congressional employee 
eligible for an annuity under section 9 (b) 
who attains the age of 55 years and completes 
30 years of service shall, upon separation 
from the service, be paid an annuity com- 
puted as provided in section 9. Any Member 
or any Congressional employee eligible for an 
annuity under section 9 (b) who completes 
25 years of service, or who attains the age of 
50 years and completes 20 years of service, 
shall, upon separation from the service (other 
than by expulsion in the case of a Member, 
and other than by removal for cause on 
charges of misconduct or delinquency in the 
case of an employee), be paid an annuity 
computed as provided in section 9.” 

(8) Section 7 (a) is amended by striking 
out the words “Member service” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words “civilian 
service.” 

(9) Section 8 (b) is amended by striking 
out the words “Member service” in the first 
sentence thereof and inserting in lieu there- 
of the words “civilian service”; and by strik- 
ing out the last sentence thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “Any Mem- 
ber or any Congressional employee eligible for 
an annuity under section 9 (b) who is sepa- 
rated from the service after completing 10 
or more years of Member or Congressional 
employee service, or any combination there- 
of, may be paid an annuity beginning at the 
age of 60 years computed as provided in sec- 
tion 9.” 

(10) Section 9 (a) is amended by insert- 
ing after the word “employee” wherever it 
appears the words “or Member” and by in- 
serting after “Provided,” the following: 
“That annuity of an employee who has had 
Member or Congressional employee service on 
or after the date of enactment of this pro- 
viso, and who has had deductions withheld 
from his salary or made deposit covering his 
last 5 years of civilian service, shall be (1) 
2% percent of the average salary multiplied 
by his Member or Congressional employee 
service and so much of his military service as 
was performed subsequent to the beginning 
and prior to the end of his Member or Con- 
gressional employee service, plus (2) 1% 
percent of the average salary multiplied by 
so much of the remainder of his total service 
as does not exceed 5 years, plus (3) 134 per- 
cent of the average salary multiplied by so 
much of the remainder of his total service as 
exceeds 5 years but does not exceed 10 years, 
plus (4) 2 percent of the average salary mul- 
tiplied by so much of the remainder of his 
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total service as exceeds 10 years: Provided 
further,”. 

(11) The first sentence in section 9 (b) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The annuity of a Congressional em- 
ployee retiring under this act shall, if he 
so elects at the time his annuity com- 
mences, be 244 percent of the average salary 
multiplied by the total service.” 

(12) Section 9 (b) is amended by striking 
out clause (1) of the second sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “(1) 
has had at least 5 years of Member or Con- 
gressional employee service, or combination 
thereof,” by inserting after the word “em- 
ployee” in clause (3) of such sentence the 
words “or Member,” and by inserting before 
the colon in the second sentence the words: 
“or retires for disability or dies while serv- 
ing as a Congressional employee or Mem- 
ber.” 

(13) Section 9 (c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) The annuity of a Member retiring un- 
der this act shall, if he so elects at the time 
his annuity commences, be 214 percent of 
the average salary multiplied by the total 
service. This subsection shall not apply 
unless the Member (1) has had at least 5 
years of Member service or Congressional em- 
ployee service, or combination thereof, and 
(2) has had deductions withheld from his 
salary or made deposit covering his last 5 
years of civilian service. In no case shall 
the annuity of a Member retiring under 
section 7 be less than (A) 40 percent of the 
average salary or (B) the sum obtained un- 
der this subsection after increasing his Mem- 
ber service by the period elapsing between 
the date of separation and the date he at- 
tains the age of 60 years, whichever is the 
lesser, but this provision shall not increase 
the annuity of any survivor.” 

(14) Section 9 (d) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(d) The annuity as hereinbefore. pro- 
vided, for an employee retiring under_sec- 
tion 6 (b) or 6 (d) shall be reduced by öne- 
twelfth of 1 percent for each full month 
not in excess of 60, and one-sixth of 1 per- 
cent for each full month in excess of 60, 
such employee is under the age of 60 years 
at the date of separation.” 

(15) Section 10 (c) of such act is amended 
by striking out “If an employee dies after 
completing at least 5 years of civilian service, 
or a Member dies after completing at least 
5 years of Member service,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “If an employee 
or a Member dies after completing at least 
5 years of civilian service.” 

(16) Section 10 ((d) is amended by strik- 
ing out “If an employee dies after com- 
pleting 5 years of civilian service or a Mem- 
ber dies after completing 5 years of Member 
service” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “If an employee or a Member dies 
after completing at least 5 years of civilian 
service.” 

(17) Section 10 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection as fol- 
lows: 

“(f) In case a Congressional employee eli- 
gible for annuity under section 9 (b), who is 
separated from service with title to a de- 
ferred annuity under this act after the date 
of enactment of this subsection, shall die 
before having established a valid claim for 
annuity and is survived by a wife or hus- 
band to whom married at date of separation, 
such surviving wife or husband (1) shall be 
paid an annuity equal to one-half of the 
deferred annuity of such employee begin- 
ning the first day of the month following 
the death of such employee and terminating 
upon the death or remarriage of such sur- 
viving wife or husband, or (2) may elect to 
receive a lump sum credit in lieu of annuity 
if such wife or husband is the person who 
would be entitled to the lump sum credit 
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and files application therefor with the Com- 
mission prior to the award of such annuity.” 

(b) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall not apply in the case of employees 
or Members retired or otherwise separated 
prior to the date of enactment of this act. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, President, it is 
my understanding that the Senate will 
now vote on the motion which has been 
made by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina; namely, to strike out all of the pro- 
posed new section 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. First, 
the remaining committee amendment 
must be disposed of. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the motion calls 
for the elimination of the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the regular procedure, the question now 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment beginning on page 2, after line 6. 

All in favor of the amendment—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now that the bill 
is under consideration by the Senate, 
is it not in order for the Senate to vote 
on the motion which has been made by 
the Senator from South Carolina; 
namely, to strike out all the language 
beginning in line 7, on page 2? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the precedents, the question comes first 
on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment which begins on page 2 in line 7. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, when 
that question is put, those of us who 
are opposed to the inclusion of that 
language will vote against the commit- 
tee amendment, instead of voting on the 
motion of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina; is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, 
that is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, Mr. President, 
I shall vote against this committee 
amendment and urge its rejection by 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment beginning on page 2, in 
line 7, and inserting a new section 3 
(Putting the question). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have 
no further amendment to offer. How- 
ever, after the third reading I will be 
making a brief statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question now is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, be- 
fore the bill is passed, I merely wish to 
confirm again what I think is clear in 
the Record; namely, that the Senate 
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now has stricken from the bill all of the 
second committee amendment—that is 
all of section 3. This is the section 
which would have substantially liberal- 
ized the retirement benefits of Members 
of Congress and Congressional em- 
ployees. This is the section which I op- 
posed on earlier occasions. 

I believe it well to state for the REC- 
orp what the Senate has now rejected. 
As the bill was reported by the Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice and as the bill would have provided 
if the second committee amendment had 
been agreed to—however, I hasten to 
state that the second committee amend- 
ment has now been rejected—it would 
have been possible for some of the pres- 
ent Members of Congress to have re- 
tired at the end of this year with re- 
tirement benefits amounting to 115 per- 
cent of their present salaries. There 
are several Members of Congress who, 
under the language of the second com- 
mittee amendment, could have retired 
with retirement benefits ranging all the 
way from 100 percent to 113 percent of 
their present salaries. Yes, several 
Members of Congress and several Con- 
gressional employees could have retired 
with retirement benefits larger than 
their present salaries, under the com- 
mittee proposal. 

Furthermore, under the language of 
the second committee amendment, I 
know of one legislative employee who 
could have retired—if the bill had been 
passed in the way it was reported by 
the committee and in the way the com- 
mittee tried to have it passed—with re- 
tirement benefits which would have 
amounted to 127 percent of his present 
salary. 

I denounced all this on the floor of the 
Senate at the time that the bill was 
previously under debate; I denounced it 
as one of the most indefensible proposals 
ever to be brought before the Congress. 

It was nothing less than an attempted 
raid on the Federal Treasury, and I can- 
not understand why such a proposal ever 
got out of the committee. 

I am glad that the chairman of the 
committee, upon reconsideration, has 
now agreed that that committee amend- 
ment was indefensible and thus will sup- 
port the position I took on the previous 
occasion; namely, that the second com- 
mittee amendment should be rejected. 

At the time this second committee 
amendment was denounced as a Con- 
gressional gravy train. In the case of 
an employee with 5 years of Congres- 
sional service, an average salary of 
$5,000 and 15 years of Government serv- 
ice in any of the departments—or, in 
other words, with a total of 20 years of 
service—under existing law, he could 
retire at the age 62, and would be en- 
titled to receive annual retirement ben- 
efits amounting to $1,812.50. But if the 
bill had been passed as reported by the 
committee, the same person would, at 
age 50, have been eligible for im- 
mediate retirement benefits, instead of 
waiting until he reached age 62, and his 
retirement benefits would have been, not 
$1,812.50, but $2,500 a year, which means 
that by the time he reached age 62—the 
age at which, under the provisions of 
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existing law, he would have commenced 
his retirement—he would have already 
collected $30,000 from the Government, 
and then for the remainder of his life 
he would have been eligible to receive 
retirement benefits amounting to $2,500 
a year, instead of $1,812.50, as under the 
provisions of the present law. This is 
an increase of $687.50 per year in bene- 
fits for the remainder of his life, plus 
the $30,000 he would previously have 
collected before age 62. I have yet to 
hear anyone defend this proposal, and I 
have heard no one defend the principle 
of Members of Congress and our em- 
ployees being able under certain circum- 
stances, to retire with pensions higher 
than their salaries. 

This surely was properly labeled as a 
“Congressional gravy train.” 

Now let us consider the situation of a 
Congressional employee with 30 years of 
service at an average annual salary of 
$5,000, who had reached age 55. Under 
existing law, such an employee would 
be eligible for $2,812.50 retirement bene- 
fits at age 60. But if the second com- 
mittee amendment had been agreed to 
and enacted into law, this same employee 
would have been eligible for a pension of 
$3,750 beginning at the age of 55. Under 
the committee proposal Members of Con- 
gress could have used their offices as 
bucket shops to siphon employees 
through shortly before their retirement 
so that when they did retire they could 
leave the Government service, not as 
regular Government employees, but as 
Congressional employees, and thereby 
substantially increase their retirement 
payments. We could have raised their 
benefits and lowered the retirement age 
by letting them retire from the Congres- 
sional payroll. 

This is the “Congressional gravy train” 
which we have just derailed, dismantled, 
and I hope junked. 

In this last example, by the time the 
employee reached the age of 60, he 
would have received $18,750 over and 
above what he would have received un- 
der existing law and would have been 
eligible for a pension increase by ap- 
proximately $900 a-year for the remain- 
der of his life. This increase would have 
cost him only $40 or $50 a year in addi- 
tion to his present contributions. That 
was a part of the Congressional gravy 
train which an effort was made to steam- 
roller through the Congress, and to 
which I am proud to have objected. 

Another example: An employee at the 
age of 55, with $10,000 a year salary, 
would have had his pension increased 
$1,625 a year over and above that which 
he would have received under existing 
law, or about 30 percent. In addition 
he, too, under the committee proposal 
could have started immediately drawing 
retirement benefits without waiting un- 
til the retirement age now provided by 
law. 
I do not see the need to take the time 
of the Senate to cite any more cases. We 
now seem to be in complete agreement 
that had the bill been passed as its spon- 
sors attempted to get it passed, it would 
have increased the pension benefits for 
Members of Congress from 50 to 60 per- 
cent, as well as have increased the re- 
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tirements benefits of all our employees 
on Capitol Hill. This would have in- 
cluded the policemen and the mail clerks 
delivering mail in the Capitol. Mail 
clerks working in the regular post offices 
or back home in our States, who pay 
practically the same amount of money 
into the retirement fund as employees 
on Capitol Hill, would not have been 
eligible for more than one-half or two- 
thirds of these benefits. We were setting 
ourselves up as a privileged group. Only 
Members of Congress or members of their 
staffs and other Congressional employees 
could have gotten on this gravy train. I 
am glad we have stopped it in the Senate. 

The wreck of this proposed Congres- 
sional gravy train is one train wreck that 
the American taxpayers will appreciate. 

I asked the Civil Service Commission 
what it would have cost had we extended 
the same benefits which the Capitol Hill 
employees would have received under the 
committee proposal to all other em- 
ployees in the United States Govern- 
ment. Certainly all employees are en- 
titled to the same consideration when 
they pay into the civil service retire- 
ment fund the same amount as those on 
Capitol Hill. If they pay the same 
amount into the fund, they should be 
eligible for retirement on a similar basis. 
The Civil Service Commission advised 
that if similar benefits were extended 
across the board to all Government em- 
ployees—that is, if all the 2% million 
Government employees had been given 
the same benefits as the bill proposed 
to give Congressional employees—the 
additional cost to the United States 
Government would have been $830 mil- 
lion a year over and above the existing 
cost of the retirement system. 

I say again that I am glad this Con- 
gressional gravy train was stopped. It 
should be derailed, put in the shop, and 
dismantled, and I hope it will never 
appear in the Senate again. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to haye printed and incorporated in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks a 
series of editorials and articles which 
appeared throughout the country in sup- 
port of the position I took in opposition 
to this legislation. The bill as it has 
now been amended by the Senate with 
this provision out should be passed. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune of May 14, 1958] 
SENATORS Kitt Brit To Boost Own PEN- 
SIONS—SPONSOR FLEES FLOOR AS ACCUSER 

APPEARS 

(By William Edwards.) 

WasHINGTON, May 13.—The Senate today 
hastily shelved a bill which might have made 
it more profitable for some Members of Con- 
gress to be defeated next November than to 
be reelected. 

Senator JoHN J. WiLu1AMs, Republican, of 
Delaware, who stopped passage of the meas- 
ure last week when Democratic leaders had 
scheduled it for quiet approval, received 
congratulations for having prevented a raid 
on the Treasury. 

WittraMs exposed features of the bill re- 
vamping the pension system for Capitol Hill 
employees, including Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, which would have permitted vet- 
eran legislators to retire with pensions higher 
than their salaries of $22,500. 
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SPONSOR FLEES FROM FLOOR 


“I shudder to think what the voters 
around the country would have said if we 
approved that bill,” said Senator CHARLES E. 
Porrer, Republican, of Michigan. “With 5 
million unemployed Americans, this is no 
time for a ‘bundles for Congress’ bill.” 

Chairman OLIN Jonnston, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, of the Senate Civil Service 
Committee, who sponsored the bill, was 
absent. Yesterday, JOHNSTON had charged 
Wi11Ms with making “misleading state- 
ments in a search for newspaper publicity.” 

WILLIAMS, a quiet man known as the Sen- 
ate’s one-man investigator who has exposed 
scores of instances of corruption in the 
Government, marched on the Senate floor 
today to repeat his original charges, backed 
by an armful of documentary proof. JOHN- 
ston fied from the floor. 


COULD DRAW 115 PERCENT 


WittiaMs noted that JonNnston had pro- 
posed to remove the present limitation in the 
pension law which sets a ceiling of 80 per- 
cent of earned salary on pensions granted 
Members of Congress. 

The pension fund is made up of 744 per- 
cent of annual salary contributions which 
are matched by 7!,-percent payments from 
the Treasury. 

TAKES THEIR CANDY 

“When you take candy away from a spoiled 
baby,” WitutaMs told the Senate, “it is going 
to bawl. And I have taken a lot of candy 
away from some people around here by re- 
vealing the features of this bill. Now, let us 
bury it and let it rest in peace.” 

The Senate quickly agreed to pigeonhole 
the legislation. 

Senator Epwarp Martin, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania, former major general, told 
Witi1aMs that he had merited “a decora- 
tion for performance above and beyond the 
call of duty.” 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune of May 23 1958] 
HATING Gravy TRAIN 

Senator Jonn J, WiLLIams has added proof 
that the voters of Delaware made a profitable 
political investment when they elected him 
to Congress in 1946 and again in 1952. 

Senator WILLIAMs led a movement to side- 
track, for the present, a plan to increase 
retirement pensions of national legislators 
and Congressional employees. Details of the 
bill are not available but the Chicago Trib- 
une said pensions to some veteran lawmakers 
would be higher than salaries currently paid 
them. 

The Senate leadership had planned to push 
the bill through quietly and quickly before 
it attracted much public attention, but Sen- 
ator WiLLt1aMs denounced it as a “Congres- 
sional gravy train” which its proponents 
“didn’t have the guts to defend in public.” 

The Delaware lawmaker has conducted an 
unspectacular but tireless campaign against 
corruption and waste. He did much to ex- 
pose the Internal Revenue Bureau in the 
Truman administration and saved the tax- 
payers millions of dollars in outrageous tax 
settlements which favored gamblers and 
crooks. As a member of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, he has unearthed a series 
of lesser scandals. Recently he even uncov- 
ered a $72,000 shortage in the funds of the 
United States consulate at Lahore, India. 

The booty train has been halted for now, 
but efforts doubtless will be made to start 
it again. 

One thing might be said in behalf of such 
a bill. The taxpayers might gain if fabulous 
pensions persuaded some Members of Con- 
gress to retire officially. 
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[From the Washington Daily News of 
May 9, 1958] 


MORE BUNDLES FOR CONGRESS? 


Back in 1941 Congress slipped through a 
bill to give itself pensions. The result was 
one of the most dramatic, and effective, 
demonstrations of public sarcasm we can 
remember. 

Thousands of taxpayers joined the bundles 
for Congress campaign, and the bill’s sponsor 
said he was deluged with “crutches, old 
shoes, old pants, and dirty letters.” 

The Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has just stumbled in a bid for 
similar public uprising. Eagle-eyed Senator 
JoHN J. WILLIAMS, Republican of Delaware, 
caught and blocked a bill to give Congress- 
men and their employees a whopping in- 
crease in pensions. 

He called it a “Congressional gravy train”; 
said that if the same formula were applied 
to all Government employees it would cost 
the taxpayers $830 million a year. 

We have no objection to pensions; we like 
them—provided, of course, everybody under- 
stands how much they will cost and is willing 
to shell out to pay for them. 

But this bill was reported from the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, Senator 
WituiaMs said, without hearings at all. 
Furthermore, there was no attempt to find 
out what it would cost. Senator OLIN D. 
JoHNsTON, of South Carolina, chairman of 
the committee, said it was reported unani- 
mously. 

Senator JOHNSTON is the same man who 
held hearings and hearings and hearings on 
the bill to get the Post Office out of the red, 
and who still is the main barrier to enact- 
ment of that measure. 


[From the New York Daily News of May 21, 
19 


WATCHDOG WILLIAMS 


We want to lift a slightly belated cheer 
for Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMS, Republican, 
of Delaware, and his recent blocking of a 
very peculiar-looking pension bill which was 
about to be rushed through Congress. The 
measure, WILLIAMS insisted, “would permit 
Members of Congress to retire the day after 
it passed with pensions higher than their 
existing salaries.” 

That point was disputed; but the bill had 
all the look of a quiet gravy-grab, and WIL- 
LIAMS put the kibosh on it, thereby proving 
himself for the umpteenth time to be an 
economy-minded credit to Delaware and the 
Nation. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of May 20, 
1958] 


SENATOR WILLIAMS Does It AGAIN 


A Congressional pension plan which would 
have permitted veteran legislators to retire 
with pensions higher than their salaries has 
been shelved by the Senate, thanks to the 
watchfulness of its champion waste detector, 
Republican Senator JOHN J. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware. 

When Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, the Dem- 
ocratic majority leader, recently proposed 
passing the bill quietly and quickly, Senator 
WrmttiAMs denounced it as a “Congressional 
gravy train” which its proponents “didn’t 
have the guts to defend in public.” 

This is the latest victory in Senator WIL- 
Lams’ quiet but relentless campaign against 
corruption and waste. He exposed the rot- 
tenness in the Truman administration’s In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau; he saved millions of 
dollars in absurd tax settlements favoring 
gamblers and crooks; as head of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, he has unearthed a 
succession of lesser scandals, and he has even 
located a $72,000 shortage in the funds of the 
consulate at Lahore, India. 
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The money which Senator Writrams has 
saved by his watchfulness would undoubtedly 
pay his salary a thousand times over. His 
election by the voters of Delaware in 1946 
was one of the most profitable political in- 
vestments ever made. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H. R. 4640) was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the motion to re- 
consider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF UNITED 
NATIONS FORCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the Jenner motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate agreed, on July 23, 
1958, to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
109, to express the sense of the Congress 
on the establishment of the United Na- 
tions Force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the motion to re- 
consider. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand the Senator from 
Indiana desires the yeas and nays on his 
motion. The yeas and nays have not 
been ordered, have they? 

Mr. JENNER. No, they have not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand from the Senator 
from Indiana he will take 20 to 30 min- 
utes for his address. How long will the 
Senator from Alabama take? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not long. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should like 
to have the Senate know that we hope 
to have a quorum call and vote on the 
motion in the neighborhood of 12:45 
o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the concurrent resolu- 
tion by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 109) to express 
the sense of the Congress on the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations Force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized. 

PERMANENT U, N., MILITARY FORCE 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 109, by which 
both Houses of the Congress are to ex- 
press approval of a permanent United 
Nations Police Force, is our old friend, 
chapter VII of the United Nations 
Charter. 

This chapter gives the United Nations 
organization police powers, military 
powers, and the legal right to establish 
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its own military forces for use against 
member states. 

Yes; I know that article 43 provides 
the member states are to make special 
military agreements, to provide for co- 
operation in military affairs “in ac- 
cordance with their constitutional proc- 
esses.” 

But those are weasel words. “Mili- 
tary agreements” are not defined, and 
so include legislation in any form what- 
ever. These words were inserted in 
much of the legislation for interna- 
tional organization, to lull the Members 
of Congress and the American people to 
sleep. 

Every such statute passed by a major- 
ity of those present in Congress is “in 
accordance with our constitutional 
processes” today, no matter how great a 
violation of our historic constitutional 
principles it may be. 

That is the effect of perverting the 
treaty clause, so that changes in our 
Constitution can now be made by stat- 
ute law, Presidential directive, or Exec- 
utive agreement, provided some connec- 
tion with a treaty can be shown or as- 
sumed. That covers everything in the 
field of international relations. 

Of course, Congress will not vote a 
clear-cut agreement for us to join in 
setting up a supernational military 
force, which could use military power 
against any member state, at the bid- 
ding of the security council. 

We know what the plan is. Congress 
is to vote to give away our sovereign 
military power, inch by inch. 

The architects of world government, 

in the executive branch and outside, will 
put the pieces together according to pre- 
arranged plans. They will say, “Well, we 
must do this. Congress has voted it and 
of course we only do what Congress tells 
us.” 
Mr. President, I say that establishment 
of United Nations military power can 
do nothing to solve the problem of Com- 
munist subversion of free countries. 

I say that establishment of United Na- 
tions military power may constitute a 
serious danger to our national security 
and to our domestic liberty. 

Let me remind you, Mr. President, 
that I have never opposed the principle 
of international debate as a substitute 
for war. 

The idea which is summed up in the 
phrase “the town meeting of the world” 
could be a hopeful one. Such procedures 
would be opposed by no responsible 
American. But I say that, along with 
the town meeting of the world, the United 
Nations gives us something quite differ- 
ent—the power structure of the United 
Nations. 

The secretary general and the U. N. 
administrative staff have great and 
elastic powers, over which Congress has 
no control. They are above our con- 
stitution and our laws. Now it is pro- 
posed to give this power complex the 
ultimate, the military power. 

Congress cannot in conscience vote on 
this resolution without answering the 
questions: 

Under what policy direction will this 
force operate? 
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What are the limits on its power? 

How might it affect the foreign and 
domestic concerns of the United States? 

What could it contribute to the solu- 
tion of the problem which faces the 
world today—the finesse with which the 
Soviet rulers are subverting the free na- 
tions? 

I invite attention to the fact that Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 109 was sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN], on July 21, 1958. 

It was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

No hearings were held. 

It was reported a day later by the 
Senator from Alabama, and adopted by 
the Senate, without a rollcall, on July 
23, after notice given by the majority 
leader at the beginning of the session 
of the 23d. 

This Congressional resolution is a re- 
statement of Senate Resolution 15, 
which was submitted last August, and 
adopted by the Senate on August 8, 
without a rollcall. 

The debate on this 1957 resolution 
occupies less than one page of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. Most of that is 
taken up by a prepared statement by 
the Senator from Alabama. 

I submit, Mr. President, that that is 
not adequate discussion of a proposal to 
establish a permanent military estab- 
lishment, above our Constitution and 
our laws, which could be ordered to take 
action against us or any other member 
state as the security council directed. 

At the rate at which our support in 
the United Nations is leaking away, who 
would dare forecast what might be done 
with such a military force, 10 years from 
now? There is not a man who knows. 

Now let us go back to chapter VI of 
the United Nations charter. 

Article 42 says the security council of 
the United Nations may “take such ac- 
tion by air, sea, or land forces as may 
be necessary to maintain or restore 
international peace and security.” 

That means, Mr. President, the United 
Nations charter has already given the 
security council full authority to move 
land, sea, or air forces against any na- 
tion which it decides is impeding the 
peace. 

Congress has committed us to that 
provision. 

Article 42 says all member nations 
must give the security council, on call, 
armed forces, assistance and facilities, 
including rights of passage. 

That means United Nations forces 
could cross our territory, occupy our 
bases, and use our ships and docks, if it 
called for them. 

We have agreed to that provision. 

Article 45 says the United Nations is 
to have air force contingents ready. 

The member states have dragged their 
feet on that one, but the United Nations 
emergency force is already in existence. 

In the Middle East resolution, Con- 
gress agreed that the President could 
give the United Nations emergency force 
men and equipment. 

That is one of the bits and pieces by 
which Congress is to vote us into full 
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support of United Nations military op- 
erations, and say it is “in accordance 
with our constitutional processes.” 

Is there any difference between the 
United Nations Emergency Force and a 
permanent United Nations force which 
time will not cure? 

Especially if time is helped along by 
carefully planned steps like Senate Con- 
current Resolution 109, which puts Con- 
gress on record in support of a perma- 
nent United Nations military force. 

Is that not all the “military agree- 
ment” the “one worlders” will need to 
proceed with their plan for a United 
Nations military establishment? 

Of course we will call any United Na- 
tions military operation a police action, 
or a movement for peace, or some other 
name. 

But the American people remember 
well the police action in Korea. 

In a United Nations police action, the 
casualty lists are just like those in war. 

The crosses over the graves of the dead 
look just the same. 

The only difference is that, even if we 
win, victory is taken away from us in the 
United Nations Security Council. 

The architects of the United Nations 
Charter planned it that way. 

What are we getting into if we ap- 
prove this resolution?—which we did the 
other day, on a voice vote, without any 
consideration, we might say, at all. 

I invite attention to the fact that state- 
ment after statement has been made by 
supporters of this movement that the 
United Nations forces should be stronger 
than the forces of any one nation, so 
that, in the event of resistance, the in- 
ternational body would be victorious. 

Of course they would be. 

The plan is to build up the United 
Nations military power, step by step, and 
at the same time to induce the United 
States to cut down its military establish- 
ment, step by step, in the name of dis- 
armament. 

Then, lo and behold, the United Na- 
tions will be ready to mobilize forces 
strong enough to tell us what we must do. 

I repeat, they will tell us what wars 
we must fight, what wars we must not 
fight—like not attacking Red China in 
1951—and even what we must do at 
home. 

Yes; I know Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 109 says no permanent members 
of the United Nations Security Council 
shall contribute members to the United 
Nations military forces—not yet, any- 
way. 

Soviet troops and American troops 
will not be brigaded together—not yet, 
anyway. 

What is that worth? 

We are still committed to supply arms 
and equipment, facilities, which may in- 
clude bases, and nuclear equipment. 

The President has plenty of uncom- 
mitted funds, and loose powers, to give 
the United Nations military forces all 
the supplies they need. 

And I believe we are committed to 
give these troops the right of passage, 
and even in time the use of bases. 
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Of course they will not ask for such 
powers in the immediate future. 

The plan is to get them legally ap- 
proved, and then wait till the right 
moment. 

What safeguards does our country 
have? 

How long before troops from Poland 
or Czechoslovakia or Indonesia will be 
posted at key points on American soil, 
such as the Panama Canal, or the Ber- 
ing Sea coast, all in the name of peace 
and security? 

Let me remind Senators of article 46, 
which says “plans for the application 
of armed force shall be made by the 
security council.” 

What does that mean? 

It means United Nations military 
forces cannot punish the Soviet Union 
or any of its stooges for any act, be- 
cause the Soviet delegate will veto the 
attempt. 

We cannot win. We cannot possibly 
hope ever to get any action from the 
United Nations military forces which 
will help the free nations. 

We do not know what dangers to our 
own security may be hidden in the 
growth of a military power above our 
Constitution and our laws. 

It will be remembered that the head 
of the bureau of military affairs for the 
security council has been by custom or 
secret commitment, a Soviet national. 

Senators remember how all MacAr- 
thur’s reports in the war in Korea were 
promptly submitted to this official who 
could inform the Soviet Union at once. 

Do Senators think the Soviet Union 
will give up that custom or secret agree- 
ment? 

Imagine the folly and self-delusion of 
pretending that the fighting in Korea 
Was a great United Nations crusade for 
liberty, when the Soviet Union had its 
handpicked man in the key spot in the 
Security Council staff, and all kinds of 
secret allies like Krishna Menon, pre- 
tending to speak for neutral countries. 

I repeat, Mr. President, Americans: 
have no objection to orderly discussion 
of world affairs in an international as- 
sembly. We have the strongest possible 
objections to the buildup of supergov- 
ernmental power in the United Nations, 
above our Constitution and our laws. 

We know that military power is the 
key to holding fast to all the other 
powers. The United Nations has no 
remedy for the difficulties in the Middle 
East. It cannot have one, so long as the 
Soviet Union has a veto in the Security 
Council. 

Perhaps it will undertake a vast give- 
away program there, with our money, but 
thatisno remedy. And why should they 
need military force if their only purpose 
is to give away our money? 

We live in times more dangerous to our 
survival than those of Genghis Khan, 
or Attila the Hun. We face an enemy 
whose aim is frankly the total destruc- 
tion of our country. How much longer 
will we stay asleep, while the fires come 
closer? 

When will Congress assume its respon- 
sibility and make a truly American for- 
eign policy, for the safeguarding of the 
United States, and such help to the 
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cause of freedom everywhere as we can 
honestly promise to deliver? 

Mr. SP. . Mr. President, I 
have listened with interest to my elo- 
quent friend the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. JENNER]. I do not 
intend to try to answer him point by 
point. I shall take only a few moments 
of the time of the Senate. 

First, reference was made to the 
speedy action of the Foreign Relations 
Committee in reporting this particular 
resolution. There have been many 
hearings before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee relating to this sub- 
ject. A year ago the Foreign Relations 
Committee, after careful consideration, 
reported a resolution in the exact lan- 
guage of this resolution. Therefore, 
when the committee reported the reso- 
lution this time, it felt that it was re- 
porting the same resolution it reported 
last year. However, in this instance it 
was reported as a concurrent resolution, 
rather than a simple Senate resolution. 
That was the reason for the speed. 
Last year the Senate voted unanimously 
for this resolution. 

With reference to an army or a mili- 
tary force, there certainly is no inten- 
tion on my part, as the sponsor of this 
resolution, that there shall be a military 
force. When I say “police force” I mean 
a police force. I do not envisage a 
force larger than the military power of 
any one of the member countries. I 
have often said that the force I con- 
templated would consist of probably 
10,000 men, to serve as a police force. 

We observed what such a force was 
capable of doing in the Suez crisis last 
year, when order was restored and pre- 
served, and has been maintained up to 
this date, on the Israeli-Egyptian 
border. I truly believe that if there had 
been available such a police force to 
send into Lebanon, we would not be in 
there today with our Marines. Our 
Government has said that as soon as 
the United Nations sent in a force to 
patrol that border, we would be willing 
to withdraw our Marines. 

I hope the Senate will reject the 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I understand, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered on 
the motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If I should make 
a motion to lay that motion on the 
table, would the yeas and nays be auto- 
matically ordered on the motion to lay 
on the table? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Morton in the chair). 
motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I heartily concur in the statement 
of the able Senator from Alabama. I 
hope the motion to reconsider will not 
prevail. I hope the Senate will approve 
the concurrent resolution by an over- 
whelming vote. I think it is important 
that we do so, in the light of the action 
previously taken by the Senate. 


(Mr. 
Not on the 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I wish to speak in support of the Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 109, intro- 
duced by the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], 
which calls for the creation of a perma- 
nent United Nations armed force on the 
model of the present United Nations 
emergency force. This resolution pro- 
vides for the contribution of units to 
the force from all members of the United 
Nations that wish to participate, except 
the five permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council. It also provides that 
consideration be given to permitting in- 
dividual volunteers from all but these 
five nations, and that the permanent 
force be equipped and its expenses met 
out of the regular budget of the United 
Nations. 

A permanent United Nations force 
could make a substantial contribution 
to the maintenance of international 
peace and security today. I am con- 
vinced of this when I look at the effec- 
tiveness of the present United Nations 
emergency force in the explosive Middle 
East situation. The 6,000-man United 
Nations emergency force was established 
in November 1956 when Israel and Egypt 
were engaged in open warfare. Since 
then the United Nations emergency force 
has been stationed between these two 
nations to keep the peace. The fighting 
has not been renewed. I do not claim 
the United Nations force could have pre- 
vented either state from initiating full- 
scale hostilities upon the other, though 
it might have been able to do even this 
because the emergency force does have 
widespread political support among the 
members of the United Nations. But 
the 6,000-man police unit has not been 
called upon to do this. Instead, it has 
served to prevent border incidents and 
similar causes of friction from getting 
out of control, and perhaps leading to 
a war. In other words, it has helped 
to prevent a war that is always pos- 
sible, but that no one actually seems to 
want. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that a 
permanent United Nations force could 
perform approximately the same func- 
tion in other similar situations. I am 
thinking particularly of recent develop- 
ments in the Middle East. A permanent 
United Nations force could prove to be 
highly useful in enabling the powers to 
neutralize and guarantee a tense border 
when it is apparent that a war might 
thus be avoided. It is indeed possible 
that the availability of an effective 
force of this kind would sometimes make 
it unnecessary for the United States to 
incur the dangers of unilateral action, 
and at the same time be able to guar- 
antee the security of particular govern- 
ments in the area. 

I do not suggest that a permanent 
United Nations force would always be 
able to prevent the outbreak of local 
hostilities in the Middle East, or else- 
where. I do suggest, however, that there 
are situations today in which the force 
might be able to prevent the outbreak of 
open warfare. The money we would 
contribute to the support of such a 
United Nations force would be indeed a 
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small price to pay for the opportunity 
to avoid even one war. 

Therefore, I urge that the Senate act 
favorably upon this resolution, which 
will assure the President of our support 
for a United States proposal to estab- 
lish a permanent United Nations force. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mor- 
ton in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Alabama desires 
to make a motion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question the yeas and nays are ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] is absent by leave of the 
Senate attending the 49th Congress of 
the Interparliamentary Union at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
GorE], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs], the Senator from Florida 
iMr. Hoitianp], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. HOBLITZELL] are absent because of 
official business having been appointed 
by the Vice President to attend the 49th 
Congress of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
PAYNE], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunptT] and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PURTELL] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of death in his family. 
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The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. HOBLIT- 
ZELL], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munpt], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Watkins] would each vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 66, 
nays 14, as follows: 


YEAS—66 
Aiken Ervin McClellan 
Allott Flanders McNamara 
Anderson Pulbright Morton 
Barrett Green Murray 
Beall Hayden Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bible Hill Pastore 
Bridges Humphrey Potter 
Ives Proxmire 

Butler Jackson Robertson 

yrd Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Carlson Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Carroll Jordan Smith, Maine 
Case, N.J Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Chavez Kerr Sparkman 
Church Knowland Stennis 
Clark Kuchel Symington 
Cooper Lausche Talmadge 
Cotton Long Thurmond 
Dirksen Magnuson Wiley 
Douglas Mansfield Yarborough 
Ellender Martin,Iowa Young 

NAYS—14 
Bricker Frear Martin, Pa, 
Capehart Hruska Revercomb 
Curtis Jenner Schoeppel 
Dworshak Langer Williams 
Eastland Malone 
NOT VOTING—16 

Case, S. Dak. Javits Purtell 
Goldwater Kefauver Russell 
Gore Monroney Thye 
Hennings Morse Watkins 
Hoblitzell Mundt 
Holland Payne 


So Mr. SparKMAN’s motion to lay on 
the table Mr. JENNER’S motion to recon- 
sider was agreed to. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED ICEBREAKING 
VESSEL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 1976, 
H.R. 9196. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
9196) to authorize the construction of a 
nuclear-powered icebreaking vessel for 
operation by the United States Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
bill, which authorizes the construction 
of a nuclear-powered icebreaker for 
service in the Arctic regions, was re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
The ship will be capable of staying in 
the Arctice regions for a long period of 
time. 

The compelling reason, in one sen- 
tence, for the passage of the bill at this 
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session of Congress is that the first nu- 
clear-powered ship constructed by the 
Soviet Union was an icebreaker for work 
in the Arctic, not only for Coast Guard 
work and opening sealanes, but also for 
the purpose of determining questions of 
sovereignty in the Arctic. This could 
be one of the most important bills which 
Congress could pass with respect to the 
effect on our future. 

I shall place in the Recorp a part of 
the report which explains the nature of 
the ship and its construction. 

The United States is far behind in its 
building of icebreakers for use both in 
the Arctic and Antarctic regions. A 
number of our icebreakers are either of 
prewar construction or are ships which 
were built somewhat hastily during the 
war. 

This would be the first modern ice- 
breaker the United States Government 
would have available. Its completion 
will require approximately 3 or 4 years. 
So action at this time seems to be im- 
perative. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 9196) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp certain ex- 
cerpts from the report, which explain the 
bill in detail. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report (No. 1976) were ordered 
to be printed in the RrEcorp, as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The bill would authorize the construction, 
outfitting, and preparation for operation, 
including training of personnel, of a nuclear- 
powered icebreaking vessel designed for op- 
eration by the Coast Guard in icebound 
waters of the United States, and in the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions as required. For this 
purpose such funds as may be necessary 
would be authorized to be appropriated to 
the Treasury Department, the United States 
Coast Guard, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Collaboration of the Treasury Department 
and the Atomic Energy Commission with, and 
employment of, persons, firms, and corpora- 
tions would be authorized, on a contract or 
fee basis, for the performance of special 
services deemed necessary in the carrying on 
of the activities in connection with the 
planning, construction, and so forth of the 
vessel. Utilization by the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the same purposes, of licenses, in- 
formation, services, facilities, offices, and em- 
ployees of any executive department, in- 
dependent establishment, or other agency 
of the Government, would be authorized, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the department or agency from 
which assistance would be sought. 

Experts in the field of Arctic and Antarctic 
operations, testifying before the committee, 
strongly supported the views of the Com- 
mandant and Deputy Commandant of the 
Coast Guard as to the need for such a ves- 
sel in the carrying out of the Coast Guard's 
statutory mission in peacetime, and its mili- 
tary readiness function in time of national 
emergency. 

They emphasized the urgency of greatly 
increased exploration and research by this 
Nation, particularly in the Arctic region, 
which now has become a highly strategic 
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area, and in regard to which the Soviet 
Union undoubtedly now possesses far more 
extensive data and information than is avail- 
able to the United States for purposes of 
commercial development or for possible 
bombing or missile warfare. 

In any stepped-up program of research, 
these expert witnesses agreed, additional ice- 
breaking vessels would be essential and a 
nuclear-powered icebreaker would offer ad- 
vantages surpassing the capabilities of any 
of the eight seagoing icebreakers now in 
active service under Navy and Coast Guard 
jurisdiction. 


+ * e» . > 


Comparing the feasibility of operation of 
a nuclear-powered icebreaker as compared 
to a conventional type, Admiral Thomas 
stated: 

“Comparing fuel requirements in icebreak- 
ers, an ice-mile may be equal to a thousand 
sea-miles because of the toughness of the 
pack. The need for conservation of fuel ma- 
terially reduced the mobility of our icebreak- 
ers. For instance, in the Antarctic, the aver- 
age endurance of a Wind-class icebreaker is 
about 244 months, and for the Navy's Glacier, 
about 3 months. In the Arctic the endurance 
is but a trifle longer. If an icebreaker were 
to become beset in the polar seas she might 
be able to stretch her fuel for a limited 
amount of heat during the winter but would 
have insufficient reserve to break her way out 
of the pack in the spring. 

“Such restrictions on mobility point 
strongly to the use of atomic fuel to provide 
the energy to propel the ship, furnish heat 
and water, and supply power for a complex 
of scientific equipment * * *, I believe, 
moreover, that savings in fuel and space of 
an atomic-powered vessel will offset an amor- 
tization of the first cost. In other words, 
over a period of time, with fewer icebreakers, 
using atomic power and employing a fleet of 
iceworking vessels, we will be able to operate 
more efficiently and economically.” 

Importance of the Arctic to the national 
defense, and the definite operational aspects 
of a nuclear-powered icebreaker for needed 
research in that area, were stressed by the 
representative of the Arctic Institute of 
North America, Rear Adm. Leo Otis Colbert, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey (retired). 

He told of a joint study, made at the re- 
quest of the Chief of Naval Research, in 
which the Arctic Institute participated, for 
the purpose of examining the phases of Arc- 
tic research which might have military sig- 
nificance. The study group found, in part: 

“The concept that the Arctic is a barrier 
to an aggressor is no longer tenable. Ex- 
panded Arctic research is essential so that 
we may extend our northern military frontier 
to the Soviet Arctic littoral * * * a vacuum 
exists in the Arctic Ocean area due to our 
lack of capability in this region.” 

La . . La . 

At the present time the United States has 
8 seagoing icebreakers and 1 in service on 
the Great Lakes. Five of these are under the 
jurisdiction of the Coast Guard and, of the 
remaining 4, 3 were designed for Coast Guard 
use, but were taken by the Navy because of 
manning difficulties within the Coast Guard. 
The U. S. S. Glacier was the first and only 
Jarge icebreaker designed and built directly 
for the Navy. 

The Coast Guard has operated in and 
around Alaskan waters since that newest 
State was purchased from the Russians. As 
early as 1880, it began systematic cruising in 
the Arctic Ocean. In line with its tradi- 
tional peacetime function of assisting and 
regulating the commerce of our country, the 
Coast Guard has been called upon to keep 
harbors free of ice, but its responsibility in 
this respect was not formally set forth until 
1936, in Executive Order No. 7521. The first 
real demand for specially designed icebreak- 
ers came just prior to the entry of the United 
States into World War II, when the Coast 
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Guard was called upon to transport back and 
forth to Greenland representatives of the 
United States to the Danish Government in 
exile and their territory of Greenland. Funds 
were appropriated for 4 vessels, of which 3, 
when completed, were turned over to the 
Soviet Government. The fourth vessel, the 
Eastwind, was retained by the Coast Guard. 
Funds were then allocated for 3 more ice- 
breakers, but these were not completed until 
after the war, at which time the Coast Guard, 
because of drastic cutbacks in personnel, was 
able to take only 1. 

The Coast Guard has made no request for 
addition to its icebreaking fleet, and the 
Bureau of the Budget is quoted in the Treas- 
ury Department report on S. 3657, as advising 
that “it does not favor the enactment of the 
bill and considers it unwise to place the con- 
struction of a nuclear-powered icebreaker 
ahead of ships regarded by the Coast Guard 
and the Navy as more essential.” 

However, the report on the bill from the 
Department of the Navy, speaking for the 
Department of Defense, stated that “since 
1954, there have been insufficient United 
States icebreakers to carry out all tasks de- 
sired * * +*+, There is foreseen no reduction 
in the need for icebreakers in the near fu- 
ture. In fact, it is possible that further high 
priority tasks be assigned them * * *. Even 
realizing this situation * * *. The Navy can- 
not within its program, upgrade the ice- 
breaker priority at this time. 

“While it is not possible for the Navy to 
upgrade the priority for the construction of 
& nuclear-powered icebreaking vessel within 
its own program at this time, nevertheless, 
the Navy and the Coast Guard work together 
very closely and, if this vessel were built for 
the Coast Guard, it would undoubtedly be 
readily available to the Navy if high priority 
tasks arose requiring its use. Accordingly, 
for the foregoing reasons, the Department of 
the Navy, on behalf of the Department of 
Defense, supports enactment of S. 3657 de- 
pendent upon the needs of the Coast Guard.” 

The report on the bill from the Atomic 
Energy Commission states, in part: 

“We do feel, however, that if such a vessel 
will be needed, it would be not only feasible, 
but advantageous as well, to use a nuclear 
plant as a source of power. The reasons 
for this conviction are stated below. 

“In the performance of its tasks, an ice- 
breaker may be required to spend prolonged 
periods of time at sea without opportunity 
for refueling. As the use of nuclear fuel 
would permit an extended range and might 
permit substantial weight and space savings 
to be made, the proposed vessel could provide 
a greater cargo capacity and at the same time 
provide electrical and steam power to remote 
stations for extended periods. This capabil- 
ity could also provide standby power for 
domestic needs in the event of a national 
emergency. Moreover, if sufficient time were 
allowed for research and development, the 
construction and operation of the reactor 
might contribute materially to the advance- 
ment of reactor technology. 

* * . . * 

“The proposed icebreaker would probably 
be more expensive to construct than a con- 
ventionally powered ship. However, in view 
of the offsetting consideration stated above, 
the utilization of a nuclear powerplant 
would appear to afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate a peaceful use of 
atomic energy in a practical application. 
Accordingly, if the services of an additional 
icebreaker are required, we would recom- 
mend favorable consideration of S. 3657.” 

As a specific justification for the proposed 
additional icebreaker, the Commandant 
cited the Coast Guard’s military-readiness 
function, as follows: 

“If we had this additional icebreaker, 
then obviously more Coast Guard personnel 
are going to be trained and ready for opera- 
tion under polar conditions in the event of 
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another emergency. Further, since it would 
appear that the future source of power for 
combatant ships in the event of an emer- 
gency may well be atomic power, it would 
be highly desirable, from the standpoint of 
the Coast Guard, to have a cadre of per- 
sonnel familiar with the operation under 
atomic propulsion.” 

The proposed icebreaker, based on tenta- 
tive specifications for a 350-foot, 18-knot 
vessel with a maximum displacement of 
9,700 tons, is estimated to cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $60 million. It would have ac- 
commodations for 40 passengers for scien- 
tific expeditions, plus the normal crew com- 
plement. Space also would be provided for 
housing and servicing 3 helicopters, with 
storage tanks for 20,000 gallons of aviation 
gasoline. It would have a cargo capacity 
of about 500 tons in addition to a 6-month 
supply of general stores and refrigerated 
items. 

This would be a smaller vessel than the 
nuclear-powered icebreaker which Russia is 
known to be building for research in the 
Arctic, with less than half the passenger 
capacity for scientific personnel. As a re- 
sult of discussion at the hearing concerning 
the Russian vessel, and the possible desir- 
ability of a larger vessel with more passen- 
ger capacity for research by the United 
States, the Coast Guard was requested to 
present to the committee its views as to the 
type of vessel that would best serve United 
States needs. 

In the appendix of this report are two 
possible designs, as supplied to the commit- 
tee subsequent to the hearing. One of the 
designs would be for a vessel somewhat 
larger than the Russian icebreaker. It 
would house 100 scientific personnel, half as 
many as the Soviet vessel, and would re- 
quire 2 reactors. No estimate price was 
supplied, but the cost undoubtedly would 
be quite higher than the $60 million cost 
for the 350-foot vessel. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of all the foregoing facts and 
considerations, your committee feels that 
the immediate needs of national security, 
and the less immediate but nevertheless im- 
portant requirements for increased knowl- 
edge of the Arctic and the Antarctic for 
commercial purposes of the future, render 
construction of the proposed nuclear- 
powered icebreaker highly desirable, 

In any future war or emergency the stra- 
tegic nature of the Arctic regions becomes 
inescapahbly clear. * * + 

Vastly increased knowledge of this area 
therefore would seem vital to our Nation’s 
future security. Such increased knowledge 
could come only from greatly expanded re- 
search therein, not on a 3-month-per-year 
basis as in the DEW line supply operations, 
but on the semi or practically permanent 
basis that would be made possible by a 
nuclear-powered icebreaker designed and 
equipped to spend the entire year in the ice- 
pack if necessary, and capable of getting in 
or out of the polar regions at almost any 
time of the year. 

Your committee is convinced also that 
operation of such an icebreaker should be 
in the hands of the Coast Guard, which 
over the years has had the function of ad- 
vancing United States interests in the 
Arctic, which under Executive Order No. 
7521, 1936, is “directed to assist in keeping 
open to navigation by means of icebreaking 
operations * * * channels and harbors in 
accordance with the reasonable demands of 
commerce”; and which has responsibility for 
inspection and regulation of commercial 
nuclear-powered vessel propulsion facilities. 

We believe that construction of the pro- 
posed nuclear-powered icebreaker is in the 
national interest, to such a degree that 
failure now to grant the proposed authority 
would be almost tantamount to ceding to 
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Russia full control of the Arctic regions in 
the event of future hostilities between the 
two leading world powers. 
APPENDIX 

{A) PROPOSED NUCLEAR-POWERED ICEBREAKER FOR 

THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD: ONE POS- 

SIBLE DESIGN 

Design characteristics ! 

Maximum displacement... 9,700 tons. 
Overall length-......-..-.. 350 feet. 


Depth, molded... 38 feet 

Beam, maximum. 74 feet. 

Draft, maximum_...-.--.-. 26 feet 6 inches. 
Number of propellers._----. 2. 

Shaft horsepower per screw. 15,000. 

Shaft horsepower, total_._-_. 30,000. 

Speed, open water_.._--_-- . 18 knots. 


2These are based upon very preliminary 
studies and on one possible set of operational 
requirements, 

Description 

Strength or iceworthiness: The vessel will 
be constructed to withstand severe Arctic 
ice conditions and be built to proceed 
through field ice as well as pack ice with 
best possible maneuvering qualities and ice- 
worthiness. 

Aviation facilities: 

(a) Space will be provided for the housing 
and servicing of three helicopters on the 
main deck consisting of hangar and flight 
deck. 

(b) Stowage tanks will be provided for 
20,000 gallons of aviation gasoline for refuel- 
ing and transferring gasoline ashore. 

Quarters: Living and berthing accommo- 
dations will be provided for normal crew 
complement plus 40 passengers for scientific 
expeditions. 

Armament: Armament will be installed as 
determined jointly by the United States Navy 
and the United States Coast Guard. 

Cargo; The cargo capacity will be about 
500 tons, in addition to carrying a 6 months’ 
supply of general stores, dry stores, and re- 
frigerated stores. 

Propulsion; The main propulsion system 
will utilize 1 nuclear reactor to provide 30,000 
horsepower and propel the vessel at an open 
water speed of approximately 18 knots. 

(B) PROPOSED NUCLEAR-POWERED ICEBREAKER 

FOR THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD: A 

SECOND POSSIBLE DESIGN 


Design characteristics * 


Maximum displacement__-..---- 17,500 tons. 
Overall length........-. - 453 feet. 
Depth, molded__-.---..--- --- 46 feet 
Beam, maximum.. =-=- 90 feet 
Draft, maximum_-_-_------- -- 30 feet. 
Number of propellers--~--- ares 
Shaft horsepower per screw_._.. 15,000. 
Shaft horsepower total___ . 45,000. 
Speed, open water__..-..------. 20 knots. 
1These are based upon very preliminary 


studies and on one possible set of operational 
requirements. 
Description 

Strength of iceworthiness: The vessel will 
be constructed to withstand severe Arctic 
ice conditions and be built to proceed 
through field ice as well as pack ice with best 
possible maneuvering qualities and ice- 
worthiness. 

Aviation facilities: 

(a) Space will be provided for the housing 
and servicing of three helicopters on the 
main deck consisting of hangar and flight 
deck, 

(b) Stowage tanks will be provided for 
20,000 gallons of aviation gasoline for re- 
fueling and transferring gasoline ashore. 

Quarters: Living and berthing accommo- 
dations will be provided for normal crew 
complement plus 100 passengers for scien- 
tific expeditions. 

Armament: Armament will be installed as 
determined jointly by the United States Navy 
and the United States Coast Guard. 
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Cargo: The cargo capacity will be about 
1,500 tons in addition to carrying 1 year's 
supply of general stores, dry stores, and re- 
frigerated stores. 

Propulsion: The main propulsion system 
will utilize 2 nuclear reactors to provide 
45,000 horsepower and propel the vessel at 
an open water speed of approximately 20 
knots. 


EFFECTIVE DATES OF INCREASES 
IN COMPENSATION GRANTED TO 
WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
25) relating to effective dates of in- 
creases in compensation granted to wage 
board employees, which was to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That each increase in rates of basic com- 
pensation granted, pursuant to a wage sur- 
vey, to employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment or of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia whose compensation 
is fixed and adjusted from time to time as 
nearly as is consistent with the public in- 
terest in accordance with prevailing rates 
under authority of section 202 (7) of the 
Classification Act of 1949 (5 U. S. C. 1082 
(7)) or section 7474 of title 10 of the United 
States Code shall become effective, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) if the wage survey is conducted by a 
department or agency (either alone or with 
one or more other departments or agencies) 
with respect to its own employees, such in- 
crease shall become effective for such em- 
ployees not later than the first day of the 
first pay period which begins on or after 
the 45th day, excluding Saturdays and Sun- 
days, following the date on which formal 
collection of data for such wage survey 1s 
begun; and 

(2) if the wage survey is conducted by a 
department or agency (either alone or with 
one or more other departments or agencies) 
and is utilized by any department or agency 
which did not conduct such wage survey, 
such increase shall become effective, for the 
employees of the department or agency util- 
izing such wage survey, not later than the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
on or after the 20th day, excluding Satur- 
days and Sundays, following the date on 
which the department or agency utilizing 
such wage survey receives the data collected 
in such wage survey and necessary for 
the granting of such increase. 

Sec. 2. (a) Retroactive compensation shall 
be paid, by reason of any increase in rates 
of basic compensation referred to in the 
first section of this act, only in the case 
of an individual in the service of the United 
States (including service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States) or the muni- 
cipal government of the District of Co- 
lumbia on the date of issuance of the order 
granting such increase, except that such 
retroactive compensation shall be payable— 

(1) to an employee who retired during 
the period beginning on the effective date 
of the increase in rates of basic compensa- 
tion and ending on the date of issuance 
of the order granting such increase, for 
services rendered during such period, and 

(2) in accordance with the provisions of 
the act of August 3, 1950 (Public Law 636, 
8ist Cong.), as amended (5 U. S. C. 61f- 
61k), for services rendered during the pe- 
riod described in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, by an employee who dies during 
such period. 

(b) Such retroactive compensation shall 
not be considered as basic salary for the 
purposes of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act in the case of any such retired or de- 
ceased employee. 
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(c) For the purposes of this section, serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, in the case of an individual relieved 
from training and service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States or discharged 
from hospitalization following such training 
and service, shall include the period pro- 
vided by law for the mandatory restoration 
of such individual to a position in or under 
the Federal Government or the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia, 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of determining 
the amount of insurance for which an in- 
dividual is eligible under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 
(5 U. S. ©. 2091-2103), each increase in 
rates of basic compensation referred to in 
the first section of this act shall be held and 
considered to be effective as of the date 
of issuance of the order granting such in- 
crease or as of the effective date of such 
increase if such effective date occurs later. 

SEC. 4. The foregoing sections of this act 
shall not apply to any increase in rates of 
basic compensation granted pursuant to any 
Wage survey described in paragraph (1) 
or paragraph (2) of the first section of this 
act and for which the formal collection of 
data is begun prior to September 1, 1958. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
disagree to the amendment of the 
House, request a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Myr. Presi- 
dent, has the Senator from South Caro- 
lina cleared this matter with the mi- 
nority? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina; 
I have cleared it with the other side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina, Mr. NEUBERGER, 
Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. CARLSON, and Mr. 
Morton the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


PROHIBITION OF INTRODUCTION 
OF SWITCHBLADE KNIVES INTO 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2025, 
House bill 12850. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12850) to prohibit the introduction, or 
manufacture for introduction, into in- 
terstate commerce of switchblade 
knives, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
House-passed bill has been under con- 
sideration for a long period of time. I 
particularly invite the attention of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
to this matter. 

The bill prohibits the movement in 
interstate commerce of what now are 
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commonly termed “switchblade knives.” 
After lengthy testimony, it was the 
unanimous opinion of the committee 
that the definition arrived at, which is 
the common definition, both in legal 
practice and in normal life, of a weapon 
of this type, substantially covers the 
purpose, and does not interfere with the 
use of such knives by hunters, fisher- 
men, and so forth. From the testimony 
we found that the only use of these 
Knives is to injure someone or as dan- 
gerous or lethal weapons. 

The Senator from Tennessee con- 
ducted a lengthy series of hearings on 
the problems of juvenile delinquency. 
It has been found that in urban centers, 
much of the violence done by teen-age 
gangs is done by the use of knives of this 
sort. 

Therefore, enactment of the bill will 
prohibit the introduction, or manufac- 
ture for introduction, into interstate 
commerce, of switchblade knives. 

Sixteen States have passed laws which 
will coincide with the proposed Federal 
law; and I believe the remaining States 
will do likewise, following the enactment 
of this proposed law. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and the other members of the 
committee for reporting this important 
bill. 

The chairman of the committee has 
correctly stated that the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee held extensive hearings on 
this proposed legislation. It was found 
that in many places, juveniles purchased 
switchblade knives, not for purposes of 
hunting, and so forth, but for the pur- 
pose of using them as dangerous or 
lethal weapones. In fact, many mur- 
ders have been committed by means of 
the use of such knives. The hearings 
also brought out the information that 
some companies manufacture and ad- 
vertise such knives as weapons to be used 
in such ways. 

The importance of the enactment of 
the bill has been stated by the Attorney 
General, Mr. Rogers. In the report he 
is quoted as saying that when these 
knives are in the hands of criminals, 
they constitute dangerous weapons. 
The proposed exemption will provide for 
the use of such knives by sportsmen. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We cleared this 
matter, insofar as we could, with the 
sportsmen’s organizations and the knife 
manufacturers. All the legitimate pen- 
knife manufacturers are highly in favor 
of the bill, because most of the knives 
which will be affected by the bill are 
imported. 

So enactment of the bill will not affect 
the use of knives in games of mumblety- 
peg or the use of knives by Boy Scouts, 
and so forth. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record excerpts from the committee's 
report. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report (No. 1980) were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From S. Rept. No. 1980, H. R. 12850, 
Calendar No. 2025] 

Section 1 defines the terms used in the 
bill. 

Section 2 prohibits the manufacture for, 
or transportation or distribution in, inter- 
state commerce, of switchblade knives or of 
other concealed-blade knives which open by 
operation of inertia or gravity or both. Sec- 
tion 3 would also prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, or possession of such knives within any 
Territory or possession of the United States, 
within Indian country (as defined in sec. 
1151 of title 18 of the United States Code); 
or within the special maritime or territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States (as defined 
in sec. 7 of title 18 of the United States 
Code). Persons violating these sections 
would be subject to a fine of not more than 
$2,000 or to imprisonment for not more than 
5 years, or both. 

Exceptions to these provisions are made in 
the following cases: 

(1) The transportation of switchblade 
knives by common and contract carriers in 
the ordinary course of business; 

(2) The manufacture, sale, transportation, 
distribution, or possession of such knives 
pursuant to contract with the Armed Forces; 

(3) The handling of switchblades by the 
Armed Forces or by any member or employee 
thereof in the performance of his duty; or 

(4) The possession of a switchblade knife 
with a blade 3 inches or less in length by a 
one-armed person. 

Section 5 of the bill amends section 1716 
of title 18 of the United States Code to pro- 
hibit the mailing of switchblade knives ex- 
cept in connection with Armed Forces or 
other Government orders. 

It should be particularly noted that the 
proposed legislation does not affect the pos- 
session, or manufacture for, or sales in, intra- 
state commerce of switchblade knives within 
States which freely permit their use. Nor 
would the bill interfere with switchblade 
control measures in those States where their 
use is subject to statewide or local regula- 
tion. 

It is also important to add that the bill's 
exemption relating to the Armed Forces is 
not intended to sanction surplus sales of 
switchblade knives to the public. 


Il, NEED FOR AND BACKGROUND OF THE 
LEGISLATION 


The problem of the use of switchblade 
and other quick-opening knives for criminal 
purposes has become acute during recent 
years—particularly by juvenile delinquents 
in large urban areas. During the present 
Congress a special study of juvenile delin- 
quency was made by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate. 
In its report (S. Rept. No. 1429, 85th Cong., 
2d sess.) the subcommittee pointed up the 
switchblade menace as follows: 

The subcommittee’s investigation disclosed 
that many of these knives were manu- 
factured abroad and distributed by firms in 
this country who handle numerous items 
in addition to switchblade knives. 

It was established that these items were 
being widely distributed through the mail 
by distributors to the various States that had 
local laws prohibiting possession, sale, or 
distribution of switchblade knives. This fact, 
the subcommittee feels, points out the need 
for Federal control of the interstate ship- 
ment of these instruments, since local legis- 
lation is being systematically circumvented 
through the mail-order device. 

In the United States 2 manufacturers have 
@ combined production of over 1 million 
switchblade knives a year. Both concerns 
are important cutlery manufacturers and the 
manufacture of switchblade knives repre- 
sents only a small part of their business. It 
is estimated that the total traffic in this 
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country in switchblade knives exceeds 
1,200,000 per year. 

The questionnaires returned by police 
chiefs throughout the country indicate that 
many switchblade knives have been con- 
fiscated from juveniles. The police chiefs, 
almost without exception, indicate that these 
vicious weapons are on many occasions the 
instrument used by juveniles in the com- 
mission of robberies and assaults. Of the 
robberies committed in 1956, 43.2 percent 
were by persons under 21 years of age. A 
switchblade knife is frequently part of the 
perpetrator’s equipment in this type of 
crime. In New York City alone in 1956, there 
was an increase of 92.1 percent of those 
under 16 arrested for the possession of dan- 
gerous weapons, one of the most common of 
which is the switchblade knife. 

As a result of this study, a bill (S. 2558) 
to prohibit the manufacture for or distribu- 
tion in interstate commerce of switchblade 
knives was introduced by Senator KEFAUVER 
and referred to your committee. The pres- 
ent measure, which was passed by the House 
of Representatives on June 27, 1958, is similar 
to the Senate bill, but, unlike the latter, is 
not aimed specifically at sales to juveniles. 

Hearings on the bill were held by your 
committee on July 23, 1958, with witnesses 
representing New York State groups con- 
cerned with juvenile-delinquency and law- 
enforcement problems. A representative of 
a New York cutlery firm also appeared in 
support of the bill. Testimony received in- 
dicated that 12 States, including New York, 
have already enacted legislation to prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, or possession of 
switchblade and similar knives. It was 
stressed, however, that so long as the inter- 
state channels of distribution remain open 
the problem of enforcing the State laws will 
be extremely difficult. 

In supporting enactment of this measure, 
however, your committee considers that the 
purpose to be achieved goes beyond merely 
aiding States in local law enforcement. The 
switchblade knife is, by design and use, 
almost exclusively the weapon of the thug 
and the delinquent. Such knives are not 
particularly adapted to the requirements of 
the hunter or fisherman, and sportsmen gen- 
erally do not employ them. It was testified 
that, practically speaking, there is no legiti- 
mate use for the switchblade to which a con- 
ventional sheath or jackknife is not better 
suited. This being the base, your committee 
believes that it is in the national interest 
that these articles be banned from interstate 
commerce, 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Tennessee has done a re- 
markably fine job in calling the attention 
of the Nation to the growing problem of 
juvenile delinquency. Personally, I am 
amazed at how much of it exists today. 
When I was a boy, a juvenile delinquent 
was a fellow who owed 8 cents on an 
overdue library book. But apparently 
times have changed. 

We shall not correct this entire situa- 
tion by means of the enactment.of the 
bill; but I believe its enactment will 
probably be of great aid—by reducing the 
availability of these dangerous weapons 
to both teen-agers and adults who have 
been using them as lethal and dangerous 
weapons. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; enactment of 
the bill will help a great deal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H. R. 12850) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement prepared by me 
on the subject of the bill just passed. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 

I should like to make some remarks for 
the record in favor of the general purposes 
of the legislation under discussion today— 
H. R. 12850 prohibiting interstate traffic in 
switchblade knives. There are no Federal 
controls at present of the interstate move- 
ment of these articles, or of the large-scale 
importation of them into this country. 

An extensive staff study and field investi- 
gation by the Senate Subcommittee to In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency (of which I 
am a member, was aimed at determining 
whether switchblade knives were falling 
into the hands of juveniles; whether they 
were being used in an antisocial and injuri- 
ous fashion by juveniles; and to determine 
if the controls on the State and local level 
were adequate. 

Up to the time of this national study, esti- 
mates as to the impact of switchblade knives 
and stilettos on the community have been 
based, at least in part, on conjecture and 
speculation. 

As a result of the subcommittee’s study, it 
is now known that over a million switch- 
blade knives are distributed and sold each 
year in the United States. This figure in- 
cludes approximately 200,000 imported push- 
button knives, of which 150,000 are vicious 
automatic opening stilettos with blades up 
to 6 inches long. It is estimated that over 
5 million of these dangerous knives have 
been sold, principally to juveniles, in this 
country during a recent 5-year period. 

The two major manufacturers are produc- 
ing over 800,000 of these automatically open- 
ing knives each year. A heavy proportion of 
them are sold for between 95 cents and $1.29, 
a popular price, making the article available 
and accessible to juveniles. 

One overseas manufacturer, who until re- 
cently employed over 120 persons in his 
European factory, made 12,000 automatically 
opening stilettos a month, 144,000 a year, 
almost exclusively for importation into the 
United States. In this same small European 
community, there are 14 other concerns at 
present turning out stilettos, most of them 
being distributed in the United States. Iron- 
ically, the country where these factories are 
located has outlawed the use of these deadly 
instruments within its own borders. 

At the moment literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of knives of various design are pour- 
ing into the American market, and they all 
approximate the push-button knife in most 
respects. This variation in design is the 
result of the importers’ efforts to circumvent 
recent State statutes which attempt to out- 
law the automatic-opening knife. 

At the time of our subcommittee investi- 
gation of this matter, 12 States (Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia) 
had specifically outlawed the sale and pos- 
session of these articles. Numerous other 
States have some legislation, varying in de- 
grees of effectiveness. But the variation in 
State statutes concerning carrying of these 
knives varies to such an extent that a tran- 
sient would be unable to have a clear in- 
sight into the law of the State he isin. And 
as a result of the absence of Federal legisla- 
tion and the use of a substantial amount of 
advertising in national magazines, any per- 
son—criminal, insane, or child—can come 
into possession of one of these vicious arti- 
cles through the mails. 

Advertising of these knives appears in na- 
tionally circulated magazines. One such 
magazine that I have in mind is an adven- 
ture type publication which would appeal 
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to young boys. The article advertised is 
called Black Beauty. It is, reading from 
the ad, an Italian stiletto. Reading further, 
the advertisement states, “holding Black 
Beauty about 12 inches from object, press 
mystic button and flashing steel blade will 
open with the speed of sound.” 

One of these knives was received through 
the mails by a psychopathic individual in 
San Francisco, who recently used it to 
threaten doctors and nurses in the ward of 
a San Francisco hospital. This knife was 
mailed by a northern Florida firm, which ad- 
vertises and distributes these stilettos. 

An examination of the knife revealed an 
object which could logically be used for only 
one purpose; i. e., the inflicting of serious 
injury to another human being. It differs 
from some of the other switchblade knives 
in that it has no cutting edge, and hence 
does not serve even the purpose attributed to 
the normal pocket knife. 

Accompanying the stiletto, which was 
manufactured overseas by a manufacturer 
who distributes most of the stilettos in the 
United States, was a knife catalog. 

The catalog, which is partially devoted to 
advertising sports equipment to boys 10 to 
14 years old, contains the following ad for 
a European knife for sale with deep-blood 
groove: A jet-spring knife which “opens with 
lightning speed when lock is released * * * 
beautifully constructed knife for use when 
speed is vital.” 

One New York distributor who imports 
stilettos from abroad, using a warehouse in 
the South as a mailing point, has conceded 
that he ships and sells to retailers through- 
out the United States over 12,000 of the 
stilettos a year, many of which are larger 
than the one described in the advertisement 
to which I refer. 

All of this activity, of course, occurs with- 
out violating any Federal statute at present. 

As a result of many interviews and the 
response to a large number of questionnaires 
sent to police departments, provost marshals, 
and sheriffs throughout the United States, 
it has been established that the push-but- 
ton knife and stiletto are attractive and ap- 
pealing-to the juvenile. It was further es- 
tablished that many of the sales are made 
to juveniles. 

I am inserting in these remarks excerpts 
from some of the questionnaires that were 
sent by the subcommittee not only to show 
that these articles are being sold to juve- 
niles, but also to show the problem is not 
confined to large urban areas, as many have 
previously thought. 

In a letter dated April 3, 1957, Roy Stone, 
chief of police, Longview, Tex., stated: 

“The people who sell these knives say that 
teen-agers are the ones who are buying most 
of these knives.” 

In a letter dated March 27, 1957, W. B. 
Murray, detective sergeant, of Burlington, 
N. C., includes a report on an interview with 
a local concern selling switchblade knives. 
The owner of the concern stated that he 
“sells them to the 8- and 9-year-old groups 
of children and up.” 

Walter F. Johnson, chief of police, Denver, 
Colo., writes: 

“Tt has been my experience in dealing with 
the juvenile gang problem that the snap- 
blade knife is one of the favorite weapons of 
the gang members.” 

As to the antisocial use that these articles 
are put to by juveniles, Francis J. Ahern, 
chief of police, San Francisco, Calif., stated 
on June 7, 1957: “* * * that a substantial 
amount of our juvenile crimes of violence 
involve the use of this type of knife.” He 
further stated that since the enactment of a 
local ordinance, the use of such knives in 
crimes has diminished, 

R. T. Runyan, chief of police of Corpus 
Christi, Tex., wrote regarding an interview 
with the owner of a store that sells stilettos: 

“The owner of the company also stated 
that the persons who buy the stiletto knife 
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are usually the criminal type. He also stat- 
ed that he would like to see the stiletto out- 
lawed. He stated that his regular good steel 
nonswitchblade Knives were top sellers to 
adults. The cheap $1 switchblade knives 
were second, and most of these were more 
attractive to juveniles, on an average of 14 
years of age.” 

Harry J. Krieg, chief of police, Waterloo, 
Iowa, stated in a letter dated July 2, 1957, 
that a store owner who sells switchblade 
knives said, “* * * and most of the cheap 
knives going to young people.” 

A letter from the police department in 
Des Moines, Iowa, dated July 8, 1957, regard- 
ing a local store which sells switchblade 
knives states that the proprietor "estimates 
that the average age of the purchaser vould 
run from 14 to 18 years.” 

A Kentucky Army and Navy surplus supply 
operator stated he could unload his supply of 
switchblade knives to teen-agers within a 
half hour, the demand was so heavy. How- 
ever, he followed the policy of requiring the 
parents to be present. 

These statements corroborate the inter- 
views conducted by staff members with store 
proprietors, who in some instances have free- 
ly admitted that much of their demand 
comes from juveniles as young as 11 years 
old. 

Members of youth gangs who were inter- 
viewed revealed that it was standard prac- 
tice for most of their group to carry switch- 
blade knives, allegedly for protection. How- 
ever, we all know, or have read about, the 
numerous assaults resulting from the erup- 
tion of gang wars among these juveniles and 
the injuries inflicted by the knives. Many 
retailers selling stilettos stated that mem- 
bers of the Pachuces gang, a loosely knit, ag- 
gressive youth gang, purchased these articles. 

The following statistics give a general in- 
dication of the increase in the use of weap- 
ons by juveniles. Although no statistics are 
available as to the ratio of these switch- 
blade knives and stilettos to other weapons, 
it is believed to be substantial: 

In New York City in 1956, there was an 
increase of 92.1 percent of those under 16 
arrested for the possession of dangerous 
weapons, one of the most common kind 
being the switchblade knife; and also in 
New York 36.9 of the felonious assaults, 
many involving use of switchblade knives, 
were committed by those under 16. On the 
national level, 29.6 percent of the total ar- 
rested for carrying dangerous weapons was 
attributable to young persons under the age 
of 18. A more shocking and striking figure 
is that 43.2 percent of the total robberies 
committed in the United States last year 
were by persons under 21 years of age. A 
switchblade knife is very often part of the 
perpetrator’s equipment in a robbery. 

Additional confirmation of the connection 
between criminal assaults and other anti- 
social conduct and the possession of these 
knives is disclosed by the following facts: 

In Milwaukee, in the course of 1 year, 
more than 300 automatically opening knives 
were confiscated from prisoners after arrest. 
In Kansas City 15 switchblade knives were 
used in assaults and robberies in 1956, and 
80 of these knives were taken from suspects 
who had been booked for investigation dur- 
ing the same period. In addition, there 
were 10 to 12 cases in which these knives 
were used by one juvenile to take money 
from another, and during the same period, 
there were 6 cases of cuttings as well as sey- 
eral cases where the knives were thrown by 
one juvenile at another. 

During 1956 at Fort Bragg, N. C., it was 
necessary for the military police to confis- 
cate from military personnel 161 switchblade 
knives—an average of 3 a week. At Fort 
Sill, Okla., in 1956, 75 of these knives were 
confiscated as a result of aggravated assault. 
In the area of Fort Bliss, Tex., there are more 
than 20 establishments selling these articles. 
The only military use for switchblade knives 
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is for parachutists, and they receive their 
knives through Army issue. All other sales 
to military personnel usually culminate in 
a violation of post regulations when the arti- 
cle is carried on the post. 

A specious argument advanced by some of 
the switchblade-knife dealers is that these 
articles are frequently sent to military sup- 
ply stores in the vicinity of Army installa- 
tions for use by military personnel. This 
fact was corroborated by visits to some of 
these installations, but it was further 
learned through interviews and question- 
naires that not only was the possession of 
these articles contrary to post regulations, 
but with uniformity the provost marshals 
supported the measure now being intro- 
duced. Rather than feeling that the switch- 
blade knife and stiletto were useful in the 
operation of an Army installation, the pro- 
vost marshals, without exception, expressed 
the view that it was an undesirable and 
dangerous article. 

The act does not apply to common car- 
riers who may inadvertently transport these 
articles. When arriving from abroad, the 
stilettos are classified and marked “fold- 
ing blades,” and the carrier is not in a 
position to know the contents of the pack- 
age. In the United States the carrier is 
normally not privileged to open a package 
to determine the exact article contained 
within. It is, therefore, only equitable and 
fair that he be given immunity from the 
enforcement provisions of this measure. The 
Army has on two occasions placed orders 
for parachutists to use these knives, and 
Army issue is exempt from the impact of this 
statute. The act mentions other areas that 
are exempt from the statute, but in the 
case of huntsmen and sportsmen it has 
been learned that the switchblade knife is 
not an indispensable article and that an 
alternate and safer kind of knife can be 
effectively used. 

The following excerpts from question- 
naires sent to police chiefs reflect the senti- 
ment of law-enforcement agencies with re- 
spect to the ideas embraced in this type of 
legislation: 

From Clifford G. Bailey, captain of the 
Crime Prevention Bureau of Minneapolis, 
Minn.: 

“I believe Federal legislation controlling 
the manufacture, sale, and distribution of 
switchblade or automatic-opening knives 
would be most desirable. We have at- 
tempted to control this in our own city 
by local legislation, but the juveniles con- 
tinue to get possession of this type of 
weapon through the mails, over which we 
have no control. We have outlawed the 
manufacture, sale, and possession of auto- 
matic-opening knives by local legislation; 
yet we are continually picking up young- 
sters who have obtained them through mail- 
order advertisements.” 

From the acting chief of police, Lt. Col. 
W. E. Parker, of Kansas City, Mo.: 

“Federal legislation on sale and distribu- 
tion in interstate commerce of automatic 
(switchblade) knives would control such 
weapons getting into the hands of teen-agers. 
On this basis alone, it would be extremely 
important that consideration be given this 
proposed legislation.” 

From Chief James F. Daley, of the Boston 
Police Department: 

“Tt is my opinion that this (a Federal law 
prohibiting the interstate traffic in switch- 
blade knives) would be desirable; however, 
it would be much more effective if the manu- 
facture of such knives was stopped entirely. 
The reason being that from a law-enforce- 
ment viewpoint, these weapons are specifi- 
cally devised as a vicious, insidious weapon 
of assault and can be devoted to no legitimate 
use in the everday life of law-abiding citizens, 
Federal legislation that would prohibit their 
manufacture and interstate shipment would 
certainly have my approval.” 
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In order to evaluate possible constructive 
and helpful uses that these articles are put 
to, an inquiry was made of sporting and 
hunting organizations. Although some fish- 
ermen and huntsmen indicated that they 
have used switchblade knives, the ma- 
jority felt that the standard hunting knives 
were much more effective for their purposes. 

The conservation director of a national 
sportsman’s league stated that he had never 
seen a sportsman in Western States use a 
switchblade knife for either hunting or fish- 
ing and that most sportsmen prefer the 
sheath-type knife, as they are much easier 
to keep clean. 

A value judgment must be exercised in 
determining whether a ban should be im- 
posed on the transportation and distribution 
of an article. In the case of the switch- 
blade knife, the question resolves itself to 
whether the antisocial, negative, and crim- 
inal uses this knife is put to, sufficiently 
outweigh the occasional constructive uses 
that can be made of the knife to Justify the 
prohibition contained in the suggested leg- 
islation. In the case of the automatic- 
opening stiletto, there is no conceivable 
positive community use. This article can 
only be used for stabbing and assault. 

There are only a few isolated and con- 
structive established uses of the switchblade 
knife, and these uses can be equally well ful- 
filled by another kind of safer instrument. 

Certainly, the damage in terms of assaults 
and threats and the unhealthy, aggressive, 
psychological role this article now has, far 
outweigh the rare positive use that the knife 
can be put to. The elimination of these 
knives from the production schedule of sev- 
eral of the manufacturers would not be 
unduly injurious to them. The largest man- 
ufacturer and distributor has stated that 
these knives constitute only 10 percent of 
his production—the rest being standard 
pocket knives. The second largest manu- 
facturer has taken the same position. 

Invented by George Schrade in 1898, the 
push-button opening knife was a useful 
article produced on a limited scale. In the 
past 10 years, however, the large-scale man- 
ufacture of these articles, the reduction in 
price of the push-button knife so that it is 
easily available to juveniles, and the psy- 
chological effect of these articles in anti- 
social and aggressive conduct has made such 
legislation necessary. 

Aside from overt criminal activity, the 
dissemination of more than 1 million 
switchblade knives and stilettos in the 
American community each year represents 
a latent reservoir for future antisocial and 
criminal conduct. The answer to juvenile 
delinquency goes much deeper, of course, 
than curtailing the availability of these 
articles. However, it is necessary to protect 
society from the destruction that can result 
from the placing of these articles into the 
hands of immature, emotionally disturbed, 
and antisocial youngsters and adults. 


STUDY OF UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of calendar 1982, Senate 
resolution 336, to authorize a study of 
United States foreign policy. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
resolution was reported from the For- 
eign Relations Committee without op- 
position, and also has been before the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. The report comes from the latter 
committee. 


July 31 


The resolution authorizes a biparti- 
san study of our foreign relations, by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 336) was agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134 and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to 
make a full and complete study of United 
States foreign policy. 

Src. 2. The committee shall, without limit- 
ing the scope of the study hereby authorized, 
direct its attention to the following sub- 
jects: 

(a) The concepts which govern the rela- 
tions of the United States with the principal 
nations and geographic areas of the world, 
and the policies by which these concepts are 
pursued; 

(b) The present state of the relations of 
the United States with the principal nations 
and geographic areas of the world; 

(c) The administration and coordination 
of policies and programs by the Department 
of State and such other departments and 
agencies of the executive branch which en- 
gage in substantial activities abroad; and 

(d) The relationship of other policies and 
activities of the Government and private 
activity which exert a significant influence 
on the relations of the United States with 
the rest of the world. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee is authorized (1) to make 
such expenditures; (2) to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Senate; (3) to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such cor- 
respondence, books, papers, and documents; 
(4) to take such testimony; (5) to employ, 
upon a temporary basis, technical, clerical, 
and other assistants and consultants; and 
(6) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize the reimbursable services, infor- 
mation, facilities, and personnel of any of 
the departments or agencies of the Govern- 
ment as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 4, In the conduct of this study the 
committee may use the experience, knowl- 
edge, and advice of private organizations, 
schools, institutions, and individuals in its 
discretion, and is authorized to divide the 
work of the study among such individuals, 
groups, and institutions as it may deem ap- 
propriate and may enter into contracts for 
this purpose. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not ex- 
ceed $300,000 for the period ending January 
31, 1959, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 

Sec. 6. The committee shall complete its 
study by June 1960, but it shall submit to 
the Senate not later than January 31, 1959, 
such results of the study herein authorized 
together with such recommendations as may 
be found to be appropriate. 


STUDY OF UNITED STATES RELA- 
TIONS WITH THE AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLICS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1980, Sen- 
ate Resolution 330, which authorizes a 
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study of United States relations with the 
American Republics. This resolution 
was submitted before the resolution 
which was agreed to a moment ago; it 
was the initial reaction of the committee 
to the need for a study of this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
i The resolution was agreed to, as fol- 
OWS: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134 and 136 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdictions specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate to make a full and complete study 
of United States relations with the Amer- 
ican Republics. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee is authorized (1) to make 
such expenditures; (2) to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Senate; (3) to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such cor- 
respondence, books, papers, and documents; 
(4) to take such testimony; (5) to employ, 
upon a temporary basis, technical, clerical, 
and other assistants and consultants; and 
(6) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to utilize the reimbursable services, in- 
formation, facilities, and personnel of any 
of the departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 3. In the conduct of this study the 
committee may use the experience, knowl- 
edge, and advice of private organizations, 
schools, institutions, and individuals in its 
discretion, and is authorized to divide the 
work of the study among such individuals, 
groups, and institutions as it may deem ap- 
propriate and may enter into contracts for 
this purpose. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not ex- 
ceed $150,000 for the period ending January 
31, 1959, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 

Sec. 5, The committee shall complete the 
study by June 30, 1960, but it shall submit 
to the Senate not later than January 31, 
1959, such results of the study herein au- 
thorized together with such recommenda- 
tions as may at that time be found appro- 
priate. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
votes by which Senate Resolution 336 
and Senate Resolution 330 were agreed 
to. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider the votes by which 
both resolutions were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator 
from Arkansas to reconsider the votes 
by which Senate Resolution 336 and 
Senate Resolution 330 were agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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POWERS OF THE TWO HOUSES OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
July 24 two distinguished Members of 
the House of Representatives, the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, made statements with respect to 
the powers of the two Houses of Con- 
gress. These statements appear at 
pages 14981 and 14982 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of July 24, 1958. 

Several passages in these statements 
refer to the power of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to initiate appropriations 
legislation. For example, the statement 
is made: 

Under the Constitution, the House of Rep- 
resentatives alone may initiate revenue leg- 
islation and appropriations legislation. * * * 
The thing which we must insist upon is that 
the Senate shall not, in violation of the 
Constitution, transmit to the House a bill 
originating an appropriation. * * * The 
House of Representatives under the Consti- 
tution was given the authority to originate 
appropriations. 


I have no desire to dispute the ac- 
knowledged practical fact that, gener- 
ally speaking, the appropriations bills 
originate in the House. However, I do 
not agree that this is a constitutional 
requirement. The Constitution, in ar- 
ticle I, section 7, provides as follows: 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives; but the 
Senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments as on other bills. 

“Rottschaefer on Constitutional Law” 
discusses this provision in chapter 6, 
section 108, page 157, as follows: 

The two Houses of Congress are in general 
equal and coordinate in their legislative ca- 
pacity. The only exception thereto is that 
bills for raising revenue must originate in 
the House, but the Senate may propose or 
concur with amendments as on other bills. 
* * * Bills making appropriations of public 
funds may originate in either House, al- 
though they in fact generally originate in 
the House, 


The Constitution of the United States, 
annotated, at page 102, under Legisla- 
tive Process, Revenue Bills, reads as fol- 
lows: 

Only bills to levy taxes in the strict sense 
of the word are comprehended by the 
phrase “all bills for raising revenue,” 


This annotation cites Story on the 
Constitution and two United States 
Supreme Court cases, both of which also 
cite Mr. Justice Story. The cases are 
Twin City Bank v. Nebeker ((1897) 167 
U. S. 196, 202-3) ; and Millard v. Roberts 
((1906) 202 U. S. 429, 436-7). In the 
first case the Court says: 

Mr. Justice Story has well said that the 
practical construction of the Constitution 
and the history of the origin of the con- 
stitutional provision in question prove that 
revenue bills are those that levy taxes in the 
strict sense of the word, and are not bills 
for other purposes which may incidentally 
create revenue, 


The second cited case repeats this 
statement. 

These cases are not directly on the 
point of whether the Constitution re- 
quires an appropriation measure to 
originate in the House of Representa- 
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tives. They are direct rulings on the 
power of the Senate to originate tax 
legislation where such tax legislation is 
only incidental to the main purpose of 
the legislation. However, the emphasis 
in these cases and in Mr. Justice Story’s 
writing is upon strict construction of 
the provision of article I, section 7. 

What has happened, I think, was well 
summarized by Henry Cabot Lodge in 
The Senate of the United States, as 
quoted by Haynes, in his book of the 
same name, page 457: 

The Senate has, without serious resistance, 
conceded to the House the sole right to 
originate the great appropriation bills, al- 
though its own right to originate such 
measures is the same as that of the lower 
branch. * * * but it certainly does not 
show on the part of the Senate a desire to 
usurp authority. 


The distinguished members of the 
House Appropriations Committee were 
referring to bills originated in the Senate 
providing for the financing of certain 
activities of the Government through a 
public debt transaction. I quote from 
their statements as follows: 

The Senate has figured out a new 
device to get around this exclusive preroga- 
tive of the House. * * * The Senate has 
now adopted a plan which is technically 
known as the public debt transaction under 
which funds are released from the United 
States Treasury through the issuance of 
securities which, in effect, are nothing more 
nor less than an appropriation, * * * 
But, under this gimmick, under the public 
debt transaction device agencies are not re- 
quired to come in for an annual appropria- 
tion. 


These statements and others carry the 
implication that the Senate has dis- 
covered a new device calculated to un- 
dermine the authority of the House of 
Representatives to initiate appropria- 
tions. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 
9, 1958, I inserted a tabulation entitled, 
“Expenditures Handled Under Congres- 
sional Authorization as Public Transac- 
tions Cumulative to June 30, 1957,” 
which indicates the extent to which this 
type of financing has been used. It is 
astonishing to me that Members of Con- 
gress should describe this method of 
financing as a new device or gimmick 
when the record will show that over the 
course of years expenditures have been 
made and bonds and notes acquired un- 
der this method to the extent of at least 
$144 billion. 

Such well-known agencies and pro- 
grams as the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, Federal Public Housing Authority, 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, Export-Import 
Bank, International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, De- 
fense Production Act, Civil Defense Act, 
Public Law 480—The Agricultural Trade 
Development Assistance Act—and, no 
doubt, many others have been financed, 
in whole or in part, by this method. Al- 
though I have not researched this point, 
I am confident that many such programs 
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have originated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and even in the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. For example, 
the Third Supplemental Appropriation 
Act of 1951 increased the borrowing au- 
thority under the Defense Production 
Act from $600 million to $1.6 billion. 

Public-debt transactions have ordi- 
Narily been used for lending programs 
where it is expected that the amounts 
advanced will be loaned on interest. In 
some cases the advance represents a 
capital contribution, such as the contri- 
butions to the stock of the Export- 
Import Bank or the subscription to the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. In most cases, how- 
ever, the amount is expected to be re- 
paid. In many cases they have been 
profitable. For example, the total ad- 
vances of $26.6 billion to the RFC, after 
deducting cancellations of $12.8 billion 
representing national defense, war and 
reconversion activities and similar items, 
and transfers to liquidating agencies, 
have ended up, according to Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Robbins’ let- 
ter of May 7, 1957, with a net income as 
of June 30, 1957, of $333 million, after 
charging off interest equivalent to the 
amount paid by the Treasury on its 
borrowings. 

It makes better sense to treat the fi- 
nmancing of a lending program as a bor- 
rowing of capital through a public-debt 
transaction rather than an expendi- 
ture of income through the ordinary 
type of appropriation. It is not an ex- 
penditure in the sense of the normal 
appropriations, but an investment. 

The enactment of a bill establishing 
a program through a public-debt trans- 
action does not deprive the Committees 
on Appropriations of their authority. 
The Federal Flood Insurance Act of 
1956 authorized a substantial program 
using an open-ended public-debt trans- 
action. The legislation came to naught, 
because appropriations for the admin- 
istration of the act were denied in 1957. 

The Committees on Appropriations 
are kept fully advised of all activities 
carried om under public-debt transac- 
tions, which are set forth clearly in the 
annual budget document. See, for ex- 
ample, pages 134, 173, 276-277, and 338- 
339 of the 1959 budget document. Public- 
debt transactions affect the public debt 
of the United States, which is a matter 
of concern to the Committees on Fi- 
nance. Those committees can and do 
exercise restraint over the use of public- 
debt transactions through the debt- 
ceiling legislation. 

Mr. President, I conclude that the use 
of the public-debt-transaction form of 
financing: is not new nor revolutionary. 
It does not constitute an attempt to 
usurp or undermine the proper func- 
tions of the Committees on Appropria- 
tions, nor those of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


PAYMENT OF BOUNTIES FOR CON- 
TROL OF PREDATORS ON SALMON 
AND HALIBUT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate to 
ng pare of Calendar No. 2026, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2719) to provide for the payment of 
bounties for the control of certain preda- 
tors on salmon and halibut of the Pacific 
coast and Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, with amendments, on page 1, at 
the beginning of line 4, to strike out 
“halibut” and insert “other”, in the same 
line, after the word “coast”, to strike out 

“and Alaska. "™; in line 6, after the word 

“coast”, to strike out “and Alaska”, in 
the same line, after the word “which”, 
to strike out “various predators on sal- 
mon and halibut are found,” and insert 
“depredations of dogfish sharks occur,”; 
in line 9, after the word “such”, to strike 


out “predators” and insert “dogfish 
sharks”; at the top of page 2, to strike 
out: 


Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
shall pay the following bounties in the areas 
established by him pursuant to the first 
section hereof: $10 per ton for unlivered 
dogfish sharks, or 10 cents a pound for dog- 
fish livers; $20 per ton for lamprey eels 
taken from the Columbia River and other 
rivers of the Pacific Coast; and $40 per ton 
for hair seals and sea lions. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Sec. 2. (a) In the areas established pur- 
suant to the first section of this act, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall pay a bounty 
of $10 a ton for unlivered dogfish sharks, or 
10 cents a pound for dogfish shark livers. 


In line 15, after the word “section,” to 
strike out “with respect to dogfish 
sharks, lamprey eels, hair seals, and sea 
lions”; after line 17, to strike out: 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior s 
further authorized to initiate such 
of control as he deems to be desirable in the 
public interest with respect to beluga whales 
and other predators on the salmon resources 
of Alaska, including such fish eating birds 
as he determines to be destructive to such 
resources. 


And, at the beginning of line 24, to 
change the section number from “4” to 
“3,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to aid 
in the rehabilitation of the salmon and 
other fisheries of the Pacific coast the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized to estab- 
lish areas along the Pacific coast in which 
depredations of dogfish sharks occur, and 
to provide for the payment of bounties for 
the control of such dogfish sharks as herein- 
after provided. 

Sec. 2. (a) In the areas established pur- 
suant to the first section of this act, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall pay a bounty 
of $10 a ton for unlivered dogfish sharks, or 
10 cents a pound for dogfish shark livers. 

(b) The payments made under subsection 
(a) of this section shall be made to do- 
mestic fish producers or otherwise as the 
Secretary of the Interior shall determine. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


July 31 


The title was amended, so as to read: 


A bill to provide for the payment of 
bounties on dogfish sharks to control the 
depredations of this species on the fisheries 
of the Pacific coast. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp certain portions of the re- 
port which came from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on the 
bill. The bill was unanimously reported. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
from the report (No. 1979) were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the amended bill is to 
control the predatory dogfish sharks. This 
is to be accomplished by paying fishermen 
$10 per ton for unlivered dogfish sharks, or 
10 cents a pound for dogfish shark livers. 
These payments are to be made to domestic 
fish producers or otherwise as the Secretary 
of the Interior shall determine, 


PREDATOR CONTROL 


This bill is an attempt to reestablish the 
balance of nature intended between food, 
sports fish, and a major predator. In recent 
years, dogfish sharks have increased tremen- 
dously in numbers and have increased out of 
all proportion in their relation to food and 
game fish, whose numbers have been de- 
creased by the inroads of industrial develop- 
ment. 

Unless a natural balance is restored, deple- 
tion of our food fish will ultimately result. 
The diet of the dogfish shark consists princi- 
pally of such fish as young salmon, bottom 
fish, sole, cod, and crabs. 

There is little purpose in maintaining fish 
hatcheries and having more and more of the 
escaping fry consumed on their way to the 
sea. These dogfish sharks infest waters from 
the State of Oregon to the southeastern 
shores of the State of Alaska. This is the 
area of our great salmon migration for the 
entire Pacific, the home of the Dungeness 
crab and our North Pacific bottom-fish 
industry. 

8S. 2719, in its original form, would have 
provided bounties of $10 per ton for unlivered 
dogfish sharks, 10 cents per pound for dog- 
fish shark livers, $20 per ton for lamprey eels, 
and $40 per ton for hair seals and sea lions. 
In this form the bill was objected to by 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior Ross 
Lefer. Regarding dogfish sharks, he advised 
your committee: 

“With respect to dogfish sharks, it is my 
understanding that they are a problem of 
considerable proportion to the fishermen in 
the State of Washington, particularly in 
Puget Sound. You are quite right in assum- 
ing that they can best be taken by fishermen. 
In fact E doubt there is any other way in 
which they could be taken successfully.” 

There is now a limited market for dogfish 
shark livers, at from 8 to 12 cents a pound. 
The addition of 10 cents per pound bounty 
would provide sufficient incentive to increase 
the number of vessels operating on dogfish 
manyfold. This will encourage the proces- 
sors and manufacturers of fish byproducts 
to enlarge and modernize their plants. Un- 
livered dogfish sharks will be used for ferti- 
lizer and for pet food. 

Pacific coast trawl vessels are hampered 
in their operating by hordes of dogfish 
sharks. At times the major portion of their 
drag will consist of these valueless pests 
which now are only thrown back into the 
sea. Trollers and sportsmen have been forced 
to abandon historic fishing areas that have 
been plagued with these fish. The loss of 
gear attributable to dogfish sharks amounts 
to thousands of dollars yearly because of the 
unwelcome capture of nets full of the preda- 
tor. Our fishermen are anxious to get on with 
the drive to eliminate them from once-valu- 
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able fishing areas, and the income from the 
proposed bounties will mean a great deal to 
an important industry, which is now in a 
depressed condition. 

Prior to the importation of low-cost vita- 
min oil and the synthesis of vitamin A, the 
value of dogfish liver to the commercial fish- 
erman during the peak years, 1940-43, ranged 
from 5 cents in June 1940 to a top of 54 cents 
per pound in August of 1943. This rapid in- 
crease in price logically brought about a 
comparable increase in fishing effort on the 
dogfish stocks during these years resulting 
in landings, in the State of Washington 
alone, of roughly 2 million pounds of liver 
or an approximate production of about 20 
million pounds of round dogfish. This pro- 
duction in 1957 amounted to only 1,372,014 
pounds. Obviously, the reduction in catch 
from near 20 million pounds in 1942 to just 
over a million pounds last year, has caused 
a tremendous increase in stocks of fish. 

On the basis of last year’s catch, this bill 
would result in bounty payments of approxi- 
mately $138,000. On the other hand, the best 
estimate your committee received indicated 
that dogfish sharks consume 5 times their 
weight in food fish per year, with a value 
of over 10 times the cost of the bounty in- 
volved. 

Your committee believes the enactment of 
the bill will do a great deal for the preserva- 
tion of the Pacific coast fisheries. 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington to lay 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


INTEGRATION OF A FISH AND WILD- 
LIFE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2027, 
H. R. 13138. 

- The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
13138) to amend the act of March 10, 
1934, to provide for more effective inte- 
gration of a fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion program with Federal water re- 
source developments, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record certain portions of the 
report explaining the bill. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
from the Report (No. 1981) were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

This amendment to the Coordination Act 
would grant authority to the agencies of 
Government engaged in construction to con- 
sult with the Fish and Wildlife Service 
before and during the building of Federal 
water development projects. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service would make 
known to these construction agencies, such 
as the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation, the project necessary to 
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protect fish and wildlife. Considerable study 
would be required in some cases, with sug- 
gested changes in construction plans to the 
great advantage of our wildlife resource. 
Under the bill suggestions regarding changes 
could be made previous to the commence- 
ment of construction. Such plans, or rec- 
ommendations, whether accepted or rejected 
by the construction agency, would be sub- 
mitted to the Congress at the time authori- 
zation legislation for the project was under 
consideration. 

The bill would amend the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act which is 
administered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is designed to provide for greater 
consideration of fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion in the Federal water-resource develop- 
ment program. Enactment of the bill would 
not retard that program but should help 
significantly in permitting Federal water 
development to serve the interest of a much 
larger share of our population. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would be 
required to notify the Department of the 
Interior on any construction plans which 
concern the conservation and development 
of wildlife resources. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture would give full consideration to any 
plans submitted to him by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

The Congress recognized the need for 
greater emphasis on fish and wildlife con- 
servation through the enactment of the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of August 8, 1956 
(70 Stat. 1119). This act specifically pointed 
to the need to maintain and increase these 
resources through proper development and 
management. The Congress also directed 
the Secretary of the Interior to take such 
steps as may be required for the betterment 
of fish and wildlife resources, and to make 
such recommendations for additional legis- 
lation as deemed necessary. 

H. R. 13138 in the form reported by your 

committee is based on the recommendations 
of the Secretary of the Interior contained in 
a letter to the committee dated April 1, 1958. 
That letter stated, in part: 
“+ * * we have discussed this proposed 
legislation with other interested depart- 
ments, including particularly, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of 
the Army. The bill as transmitted herewith 
has their concurrence.” 

The bill enjoys exceptionally enthusiastic 
and widespread support. Every one of the 
48 State governors, or their authorized rep- 
resentatives, had expressed general endorse- 
ment of an earlier version of this bill, accord- 
ing to the Secretary of the Interior. Every 
major national conservation organization 
supports it. The bill has the wholehearted 
endorsement of the commercial fishing in- 
dustry. As noted above, the Secretary of 
the Interior sponsored the bill and states 
that the administration, including all of 
the other affected Federal departments, sup- 
ports the bill. The committee has received 
a very large number of written endorsements 
from all parts of the country. 

s » . s. . 

Unquestionably, the bill, if enacted, would 
result in the Congress having better infor- 
mation on the effects of water projects on 
fish and wildlife resources while considering 
project-authorizing legislation. It will then, 
of course, be for the Congress to decide what 
conservation measures should be incorpo- 
rated in any project. 

The Congress, moreover, would retain full 
control, through its consideration of project- 
authorizing legislation, and the review of 
supplemental reports, in the case of projects 
already authorized, of any costs incurred 
for fish and wildlife conservation purposes, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
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is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 13138) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration S. 4208. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4208) to authorize appropriations to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration for construction and other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


INCREASED SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
the 85th Congress can point with justifi- 
able pride to its accomplishments to 
date. Most Americans will agree, I be- 
lieve, that the session now drawing to a 
close has been a most productive one 
from the standpoint of constructive leg- 
islation. 

Positive steps have been taken to meet 
the new and complex problems of what 
is often described as the most rapidly 
changing age in history. Numerous 
measures have been adopted to strength- 
en our defenses, to combat the recession, 
to prepare for space-age developments, 
and to meet many other urgent problems 
that have confronted the country. 

There is one important field, however, 
in which no action has yet been taken. 
I refer to the social security system. It 
is imperative, I feel, that the 85th Con- 
gress enact legislation to make this pro- 
gram more responsive to our modern 
economy and to the basic needs of our 
older people and those who are handi- 
capped to the extent that they are un- 
able to secure gainful employment. 

The House now has before it a bill that 
would provide a cost-of-living increase 
for the Nation’s social-security benefici- 
aries. I strongly favor an increase in 
benefits and expect to support that bill 
if it passes the House and comes before 
the Senate. 

As we know, any bill dealing with so- 
cial security must first be acted upon by 
the House before the Senate can take 
any action upon it. 

It is my feeling, however, that Con- 
gress must go further in this field if we 
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are to meet the social problems of this 
industrial age. I am strongly in favor 
of lowering the minimum retirement age 
and liberalizing the disability provisions 
of the Social Security Act. These 
changes are necessary if we are to make 
the social security program meet the 
needs of the times. 

I have introduced bills in the Senate 
that would accomplish both objectives. 
One of the bills I have introduced would 
reduce the retirement age from 65 to 62 
and pay full benefits to both men and 
women at that age. This added pur- 
chasing power in the hands of our senior 
citizens for life’s essentials—food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter—will help our economy 
and at the same time promote the long- 
range objectives of the Social Security 
Act. 

Mr. President, several years ago I of- 
fered an amendment to provide for the 
lowering of the social security age of re- 
tirement from 65 to 60. The amendment 
was not agreed to, so I now ask the Con- 
gress to lower the age from 65 to 62, for 
the reasons I state before the Senate to- 
day. 

This bill would dispel two myths which 
have been perpetuated too long about 
our social security system. One is that 
the retirement age of 65 is sacrosanct 
and should be preserved at all cost. The 
other is that everybody immediately ap- 
plies for benefits when he reaches the 
retirement age set for social security. 

The fact of the matter is that the age 
65 figure was chosen quite arbitrarily 
back in 1935 when the system was es- 
tablished. Prof. Wilbur Cohen, who was 
a member of the staff of the Committee 
on Economic Security, whose recommen- 
dations formed the basis of the original 
act, has recently given us the inside 
story.. He wrote: 

Although the committee studied many 
alternative financing proposals as a basis for 
making its recommendations for a contribu- 
tory old age insurance plan, every proposal 
considered was based upon 65 as the retire- 
ment age and upon retirement from work as 
a condition for eligibility. The committee 
made no detailed studies of alternative ages 
or of any proposals for voluntary retirement 
at earlier ages or of compulsory retirement or 
of any flexible retirement program in rela- 
tion to the disability of an individual. 


Inasmuch as the original plan has 
been substantially changed in other 
areas, to meet the new and revolution- 
ary changes in our economy, it has al- 
Ways seemed strange to me that the age 
65 for retirement, which is based on an 
unexamined premise, should have been 
considered a cornerstone of the act for 
so long a time. Indeed, this provision 
went unchallenged for over 20 years, un- 
til the last Congress made a small crack 
in the retirement age barrier. 

It was challenged, I will say, in 1948, 
when I sought to have the Senate reduce 
the retirement age from 65 to 60, but 
that proposal was not accepted at the 
time. Again I say my proposal now 
would reduce retirement age to 62, and 
that. proposal will be before the Senate 
“A at House will pass its social security 

In these 1956 amendments, as Sena- 
tors will recall, widows and dependent 
mothers were made eligible for full ben- 
efits at age 62, while wives and women 
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workers could apply for actuarially re- 
duced benefits at the same age. 
important step provided much-needed 
benefits to many American women—as 
is demonstrated by the way they re- 
ponded to it—but it discriminated 
against a great number of women who 
surrendered a portion of their benefits 
each month for the rest of their lives. 
And it failed entirely to recognize the 
critical situation in which many men 
find themselves between the ages of 62 
and 65. 

If we reduce the retirement age to 62 
for both men and women, some 1,200,000 
women between the ages of 62 and 65 
will become eligible for benefits, and the 
same opportunity would be extended to 
some 1,825,000 men. Certainly a large 
majority of these persons, if gainfully 
employed and in good health, would 
choose to continue working—for the 
myth that age 65 is the age that a man 
will retire completely ignores individ- 
ual situations and the vicissitudes of life. 

I have been appalled by the large 
number of older workers who have writ- 
ten to me to point out that they are too 
disabled to compete in the labor field 
with their younger contemporaries; yet, 
they cannot qualify, because of one rea- 
son or another, for the cash disabil- 
ity benefits which were authorized by the 
1956 amendments. 

A decade ago, during my previous term 
in the Senate, I introduced a bill provid- 
ing for disability payments to workers of 
any age who became permanently dis- 
abled. That bill was not enacted into 
law at the time. Nevertheless, the 84th 
Congress saw the wisdom of extending 
social-security benefits to permanently 
disabled workers of 50 or over who are 
covered by the act. However, the pro- 
visions of Public Law 880 have been so 
rigidly interpreted that many disabled 
workers are unable to qualify for much- 
needed benefits. I do not believe it was 
the intent of the 84th Congress to make 
it all but impossible for those unable 
to work by reason of physical or mental 
impairments to obtain social-security 
benefits. 

Mr. President, I still believe the time 
will come, under this insurance plan, 
when any person who becomes perma- 
nently and totally disabled at any age 
will have benefits accrue to him. I 
think that is proper, and sound, and it 
would be done under any private insur- 
ance plan. However, the step taken for 
the permanently disabled, to reduce the 
age from 65 to 50, is certainly a step in 
the right direction. 

Now I wish to comment upon some 
provisions of the law and the adminis- 
tration of them. 

Therefore, to bring our disability pro- 
gram more in line with the humane pur- 
poses the Congress intended, I introduced 
two bills (S. 1811 and S. 1812) at the last 
session of Congress. One would liberalize 
the very strict definition of permanent 
and total disability in existing law. The 
other would greatly modify the present 
provision which makes benefits con- 
tingent on a triple-threat requirement 
which calls for fully insured status, and 
coverage for 5 of the 10 years and 14 of 
the 3 years prior to the tragedy of a 
handicapping iliness or injury. I shall 
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continue to seek enactment of this legis- 
lation with all my power, and it is my 
hope that the 85th Congress will act to 
meet the particular problems I have 
cited. 

But this is just part of the dilemma. 
For I am also acutely aware of the fact 
that these disability provisions do not 
represent a complete answer to the sit- 
uation facing many older people. A 
very slight injury, or a relatively minor 
ailment, can cost an older worker his 
job, without making him eligible for dis- 
ability benefits. Even a perfectly healthy 
older worker who loses his job, because 
of a technological change or a shift in 
plant location, is faced with a really 
desperate problem. For to find employ- 
ment in a new and strange occupation 
is never easy. Under the best circum- 
stances, a man who has spent his entire 
life working at a given skill finds it al- 
most impossible to find a new position. 
In times of economic recession this task 
is almost insurmountable. Our social- 
security plan, therefore, must take ac- 
count of the displaced people in our 
economy by adjusting the social security 
retirement age reasonably and equitably 
downward, 

The second myth which I mentioned 
earlier—the myth that everyone will 
rush to retire—is likewise the product of 
fallacious reasoning. The facts clearly 
show that most people go on working as 
long as they can and that they apply for 
social security benefits only when they 
are forced to do so either because they 
are no longer able to work, or because 
they cannot find work. 

The most recent study as to reasons 
given for applying for social security, 
which was made in 1951, shows that only 
5 percent of the people applying for 
benefits did so voluntarily. The rest had 
been forced to retire either for health 
reasons, because they had been laid off, 
or because they were unable to find jobs. 

In this connection, let me quote from a 
news story that appeared in the Charles- 
ton (W. Va.) Daily Mail not long ago: 

“Our latest local figures show that the great 
majority of full-time workers retire because 
they are in ill health or because they have 
lost their jobs. Few people in West Virginia 
are retiring from full-time work just to col- 
lect their social security payments,” Paul L. 


Jefferson, manager of the Charleston social 
security district office, said today. 


This conclusion is buttressed by the 
fact that the average retirement age un- 
der social security today is not age 65, 
but age 68 for men, and that there are 
about 2.3 million people 65 and over now 
in the Nation’s working force. More- 
over, it is estimated that about 60 percent 
of these elderly workers are eligible for 
social security benefits. This, I believe, 
is very vivid evidence of the fact that re- 
tirement habits of the American people 
are not governed by the age specified in 
the Social Security Act but rather by 
their individual circumstances. Surely 
it must be clear to any thinking person 
that no one in his right mind who is in 
good health is going to rush into retire- 
ment to receive the munificient sum of 
$76 a month—the average social security 
benefit today. 

My bill recognizes the fact that age 
restrictions in employment, tiring 
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muscles, and the debilitating illnesses of 
later life, force a great many men and 
women to retire years before they reach 
age 65. It recognizes the fact that any 
substantial time lag between the day they 
are retired and the day they are eligible 
for social security benefits means real 
hardship and suffering. Two years ago, 
Secretary of Labor James A. Mitchell 
called attention to the plight of some 
2 to 3 million older workers caught in 
what he described as “the no-man’s land 
between maximum hiring ages on the one 
hand and the minimum retirement ages 
on the other.” 

One of the most important reasons for 
enacting such legislation is that it will 
shrink this “no-man's land” while, at the 
same time, adding more flexibility to the 
retirement provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act. It will give American work- 
ers a freedom of choice which they will 
use reasonably in the light of their in- 
dividual situations. 

I point out that this added flexibility, 
is a growing feature in many private pen- 
sion plans. A survey of employee retire- 
ment plans of industrial workers for the 
period 1953 through 1955, conducted by 
the Bankers Trust Co. of New York, 
showed that 70 percent allowed for reg- 
ular early retirement, subject to age and 
service requirements. Of this number, 
53 percent allowed retirement at age 60, 
another 16 percent at age 55, and only 9 
percent had no provision for early retire- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the result is that the 
gap between the time when a working- 
man retires on his company pension and 
the time when he is eligible for his social- 
security benefits is widening. We have, 
in effect, set up a period of endurance 
for many older workers. My bill recog- 
nizes the fact that disability, age restric- 
tions on employment, and other circum- 
stances can more effectively force an 
individual's retirement than does his 
chronological age. 

I am equally concerned with allowing 
all women to receive full benefits at age 
62. The policy of excluding two groups 
of women—wives and women workers— 
from the right to full benefits is, I be- 
lieve, a violation of benefit rights. 

The fact is that the overwhelming 
majority of women at age 62 are not— 
and should not be expected to be—gain- 
fully employed. Over 90 percent of all 
wives in this age group are not in the 
labor force. And any woman who loses 
her job between the ages of 62 and 65 
cannot easily find other employment. 
Moreover, present law not only reduces 
a wife’s benefit if she applies before age 
65, but it also penalizes many women 
who are the same age as their husbands. 
This is true because women cannot quali- 
fy for a wife’s benefit until the husband 
has attained eligibility age. As a result, 
one woman at age 62 may not be eligible 
for any benefit whatsoever—because her 
husband is also aged 62—while her 
neighbor, of the same age, can qualify 
because her husband is 65. Thus, by 
lowering the retirement age for men to 
62, we will also make many more wives 
eligible for social security at an earlier 
age. 

Whether we like it or not, the facts of 
our time are inexorably pointing to the 
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wisdom of adjusting social security’s re- 
tirement age downward to conform to an 
age of automation which is making it 
more and more difficult for older men 
and women to find suitable employment. 

The very genius of our productivity— 
which makes it possible for one man to 
do the work which required 3 men 50 
years ago—is shortening the length of 
our working life just as certainly as it 
has shortened the length of the working 
week. I am convinced that our social 
security system must be brought up to 
date in this respect. 

I urge every Member of the Senate to 
give this proposal most serious consid- 
eration, for I believe its early enactment 
is essential not only to the people who 
will directly benefit but also because it is 
consistent with the economic realities of 
the present and future. 

It is my sincere hope, Mr. President, 
that the 85th Congress will take action 
to meet the problems that confront our 
older workers as well as those who, by 
reason of illness or injury, are unable to 
find gainful employment. 

The House must act first on this ques- 
tion, under the law. I trust that it will 
act at an early date, and that the bill 
will be sent to the Senate. I hope the 
amendments which I feel are so neces- 
Sary to meet this problem will be ap- 
proved by the Senate, and that this so- 
cial-security improvement will become 
the law of the land before the present 
Congress adjourns, 


THE DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, many of us are distressed be- 
cause we are confronted with a pro- 
posal to increase the debt limit of the 
United States. That would open the way 
to further deficit financing which, as 
we all know, is the principal cause of 
inflation, probably the greatest danger 
facing our country. All Americans must 
enter the fight to defeat inflation and 
prevent the erosion of the dollar. So 
much depends upon Congress, because 
under our system of Government Con- 
gress has the power to control the purse 
strings of the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp as 
a part of my remarks an editorial from 
the Oil City Derrick of Monday, July 28, 
and one from the New York Times, of 
Saturday, July 26. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Oil City Derrick of July 28, 1958] 
DEEPER AND DEEPER INTO Hock 

We're going deeper and deeper into hock. 

Last February Congress approved a tempo- 
rary $5 billion hike in the permanent debt 
ceiling of $275 billion, permitting it to be 
raised to $280 billion between now and June 
30, 1959, the end of the fiscal year. 

Now comes the announcement from Wash- 
ington that Congress will be asked on 
Wednesday to add another $8 billion to that 
temporary jump so that the debt may be 
increased, if necessary, to $288 billion by 
next June. 

On top of that, it is said a request will be 
made to boost the permanent debt limit 
from the present $275 billion to $285 billion. 
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These debt limit increases, of course, are 
not unexpected in view of the spending 
splurge upon which the Federal Government 
is embarked. In the fiscal year which closed 
last June 30, the Government operated in 
the red to the tune of $2.8 billion. And it 
is estimated that the fiscal year which ends 
next June 30 will see a budget deficit of be- 
tween ten and twelve billion dollars. 

You can’t operate on a deficit basis with- 
out borrowing. And borrowing means stead- 
ily increasing the debt—going deeper and 
deeper into hock. That’s exactly what the 
Government is doing. 

There are only two ways to avoid budget 
deficits. One is to increase taxes, the other 
to cut spending. Taxes already are at such 
an extremely burdensome and oppressive 
level as to be a real threat to the principles 
of incentive and reward essential to the 
successful operation of a free economy. So 
the areas of avoidable spending must be con- 
tained and reduced if deficits are to be 
erased. 

There seems little disposition in Washing- 
ton to do either of these things—increase 
taxes or cut spending. So the gears are be- 
ing meshed for a new whirl of inflation 
with its attendant evils of higher prices 
and a lower dollar value. 

Unless there is a radical reversal of spend- 
ing policy, the way is being paved for the 
years of deficits of which Budget Director 
Stans recently warned. 

The way is being paved, too, for fulfillment 
of his added warning that deficit spending 
can't continue forever and eventually we 
reach the day of reckoning. 


[From the New York Times of July 26, 1958] 
THE FEDERAL Dest CEILING 


A specter that has been putting in an 
appearance more or less regularly every year 
now since 1953 is again back to haunt the 
administration. That is the problem of 
keeping the public debt within the debt 
ceiling—a problem that will be additionally 
complicated in the present fiscal year at least 
by the prospect of a very substantial budget 
deficit. 

The debt ceiling is a comparatively new 
instrument of fiscal control in this country. 
In 1938, with the debt then standing at 
what many regarded as the dangerously high 
level of $37 billion, Congress acted to dis- 
courage future reckless spending by setting 
a limit on the debt of $45 billion. During 
the ensuing 8 years, most of which were 
marked by war or preparation for war, Con- 
gress had little choice but to revise this 
limited ceiling upward when such action was 
requested by the President. The ceiling was 
lifted five times in that period, until it 
reached $300 billion in 1945. A year later 
it was revised downward for the first time 
to its present level of $275 billion. 

With the debt pressing against the ceiling, 
as a result of post-Korean rearmament pro- 
gram, President Eisenhower proposed in 1953 
that the Government be given more elbow 
room in meeting its finance requirements, 
but Congress put its foot down. The great 
problem of the Treasury that year and in 
the years since then has been to get past 
the lean period of the year, from December 
through February, when receipts are at their 
lowest. This has been “solved” since 1953 
by authorizing temporary increases, usually 
of $5 billion, in the ceiling. In the face of 
the much more serious situation that it now 
faces the administration is proposing that 
the present debt limit be raised to $285 bil- 
lion, with an additional $3 billion on a tem- 
porary basis. 

It is difficult to see how such a request can 
be refused. The fact remains, nevertheless, 
that this situation might have been avoided 
had the budgetary policies of the adminis- 
tration during the recent boom years called 
for substantial surpluses, rather than sur- 
pluses that were surplus in name only. 
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CRUM McKINNON BUILDING CO., OF 
BILLINGS, MONT. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 2089, S. 2519. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2519) for the relief of the Crum McKin- 
non Building Co., of Billings, Mont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Government Operations with an amend- 
ment on page 1, line 10, after “Mon- 
tana”, to strike out “so as to relieve the 
said company of its obligation under 
paragraph (6) of such lease to provide 
utilities and janitorial and other services 
with respect to such building, and to in- 
crease from $28,350 to $37,500 the 
amount of the annual rental to be paid 
by the United States to such company 
for such building”, and insert “to pro- 
vide that the amount of the annual 
rental to be paid by the United States 
to said company for such building shall 
be increased from $28,350 to $37,500, ef- 
fective on the date the option to re- 
new was exercised by the Government, 
and said company shall be required to 
perform all of its obligations under said 
lease, including, without limitation, its 
obligation under paragraph (6) to pro- 
vide utilities and janitorial and other 
services’, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of General Services is authorized and directed 
to enter into negotiations with the Crum 
McKinnon Building Co., of Billings, Mont., 
for the purpose of revising, and shall offer to 
revise, the lease (GS-10B-160 (formerly 
I-3L-119), dated October 29, 1948, as re- 
newed beginning July 1, 1954) under which 
such company leased to the United States a 
certain building located in Billings, Mont., 
to provide that the amount of the annual 
rental to be paid by the United States to 
said company for such building shall be in- 
creased from $28,350 to $37,500, effective on 
the date the option to renew was exercised 
by the Government, and said company shall 
be required to perform all of its obligations 
under said lease, including, without limita- 
tion, its obligation under paragraph (6) to 
provide utilities and janitorial and other 
services. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
bill has been reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. It has the approval of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and the General 
Services Administration. The purpose 
of the bill is to correct an inequity which 
existed in an expired 5-year lease con- 
tract, and which would continue under 
the new lease being considered. I hope 
the Senate will pass the bill unanimously. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
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be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1959—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12948) making 
appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other ac- 
tivities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of said District for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of today, p. 15729, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I intend 
to suggest the absence of a quorum. 
Following the consideration of the con- 
ference report I shall move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1899, H. R. 8002, to pro- 
vide for improved methods of stating 
budget estimates and estimates for de- 
ficiency and supplemental appropria- 
tions. 


THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
within the past week a very important 
ruling has been made by the Comptroller 
General relative to the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act and its administration. I in- 
tend to comment on it and its very seri- 
ous effect on the future activities of the 
REA. 

Shortly after Congress convened in 
January, I introduced an REA bill, S. 
2990, which is designed to restore to the 
REA Administrator the loanmaking 
powers that Congress had originally 
given to him in the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936. 

About a year ago the Secretary of 
Agriculture took over the major respon- 
sibility for making REA loans. He did 
this under the authority of the Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 2 of 1953. Under this 
authority he ordered the REA Adminis- 
trator not to make any loans over $500,- 
000 or any loans to new borrowers with- 
out first getting the clearance of the 
Secretary's office. 
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The REA co-op people in my State and 
elsewhere felt that the Secretary’s action 
was changing the REA program in a way 
that was bound to become more and 
more detrimental to the program as time 
went on. 

In the early part of June the Reor- 
ganization Subcommittee of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee of the Sen- 
ate held hearings on S. 2990. Co-op 
representatives came in from all over 
the country for the hearings. Twenty- 
five of them testified and nearly 100 
additional directors and managers felt 
strongly enough about the matter to 
come to Washington and demonstrate 
their concern. Since June we have re- 
ceived expressions in the form of letters, 
telegrams, and resolutions from a num- 
ber of individual cooperatives and their 
members. 

Basically the co-ops are not com- 
plaining about events of the past. How- 
ever, they did point out that the down- 
grading of the REA Administrator 
weakened REA ties with Congress, in- 
jected a new and uncertain element into 
the loan procedure, exposed REA to po- 
litical manipulation, cut off their direct 
access to the man who is actually the 
REA Administrator with the power to 
act and created additional and unneces- 
sary redtape and duplication. These 
developments, they said, in their opinion 
were damaging to the REA program. 

However, what was really of deep con- 
cern to them was the future. They are 
extremely apprehensive about the moves 
to interfere with the authority of the 
REA Administrator, whether it be by the 
Secretary of Agriculture or whether it 
be by any other person or ruling. This, 
of course, does not apply to any particu- 
lar individual, but to the official who may 
be in charge. 

We now have another alarming exam- 
ple of an action that, if allowed to stand, 
would have far-reaching effects on the 
functioning of the REA program. 

I am referring to a ruling dated July 
21, 1958, and issued by the Comptroller 
General of the United States. 

This ruling which is addressed to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and which ap- 
plies to the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration’s operations, reverses a prece- 
dent of 22 years’ standing in the opera- 
tion of the REA program. 

Briefly the Comptroller General of the 
United States has ruled that no REA 
loan can be made to a rural electric co- 
operative for service to anyone whom 
others say they will serve whether such 
persons are presently being served or not. 

The ruling is made in connection with 
a single case, but the language is so broad 
that it would write policy for all future 
time unless it is reversed. 

Now here are some of the long-term 
implications that will demonstrate how 
damaging the ruling will be to the future 
operations of the REA program: 

First. It would prevent an REA co- 
operative from serving any consumer in 
the future which another utility says it 
would like to serve. 

Second. It would prevent virtually all 
loans for generation and transmission 
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because in fighting these loans the power 
companies have always stated their 
alleged willingness to provide power. 

Third. It would make illegal a very 
large number of REA loans that have 
been made during the past 22 years. 

Fourth. It is in direct conflict with the 
interpretation of the REA Act which has 
been applied by the Rural Electrification 
Administration in its administration of 
the act since it went into operation in 
1935. 

The REA program has been adminis- 
tered on the basis stated in the REA Act. 
This authorizes loans to persons in rural 
areas who are not receiving central sta- 
tion service. The new ruling now issued 
by the Comptroller General states that, 
even though a person is not receiving 
service, he cannot obtain service from a 
cooperative if he happens to live in an 
area where the power company renders 
service to others. 

What the Comptroller General in effect 
is doing is substituting the word “area” 
for the word “persons.” However, he 
does not define what an areais. It could 
be so interpreted as to prevent virtually 
any additional service by cooperatives. 
I doubt that such an interpretation 
would be made, but it is surely within 
the realm of possibility. 

Here we have another example of ef- 
fective downgrading of the REA Admin- 
istrator’s authority to make loans. Last 
summer Secretary Benson took over most 
of the loanmaking authority under the 
terms of Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1953. Now, even that authority is be- 
ing further restricted to the detriment 
of the REA program. In other words 
the ruling of the Comptroller General is 
binding not only upon the REA Admin- 
istrator, but it is, indeed, binding upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The ef- 
fect of the Comptroller’s ruling is to 
make it necessary to clear all new loans 
with him. 

The interference with the REA Ad- 
ministrator’s authority has reached such 
a Stage that it appears to me action by 
Congress is imperative. The bill, S. 2990, 
will go a long way to correct these moves 
which are greatly undermining the Ad- 
ministrator’s power to deal effectively 
with rural electrification. 

I also believe it will be necessary to 
have Congress make it unequivocally 
clear that the word “person” in the act 
is to be interpreted in the singular—as 
“person’’—and not to be reinterpreted, in 
the light of the ruling to mean an area 
in which persons live. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have not read the de- 
cision of the Comptroller General. Did 
I correctly understand the Senator from 
Minnesota to say that the REA Admin- 
istrator could not make a loan to a co- 
operative if the cooperative could obtain 
the money elsewhere? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
fore I answer the Senator’s question, I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the ruling by the Comptroller General of 
the United States, dated July 21, 1958, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the ruling 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., July 21, 1958. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Reference is made to 
our letters of October 28, 1957, and April 14, 
1958 (B-134138), to you, concerning a loan 
of $11,173,000 made by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration (REA) to the Central 
Iowa Power Cooperative (CIPCO), part of the 
proceeds ($120,000) of which was to be used 
to enable CIPCO to furnish power to a mem- 
ber cooperative for resale by the member to 
Lehigh Sewer Pipe & Tile Co. (Lehigh), Le- 
high, Iowa. ; 

The record before us discloses that the 
loan in question was approved by the Acting 
Administrator, Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration on September 9, 1955, for the pur- 
pose of financing the construction by CIPCO 
of certain electric generation and transmis- 
sion facilities, including one 44,000-kilowatt 
generating unit, 128 miles of 115-kilovolt 
transmission line, 176.5 miles of 34.5-kilovolt 
transmission line, and related substation and 
switching facilities, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing electric energy to CIPCO’s 8 REA- 
financed member cooperatives. Included in 
the 176.5 miles of 34.5-kilovolt transmission 
line were 20 miles designated the “Lehigh 
Tap,” the purpose of which was to enable 
CIPCO to furnish one of its member cooper- 
atives, Greene County Rural Electrification 
Cooperative (Greene County), a supply of 
power for a large powerload in the vicinity 
of Lehigh, Iowa. The large powerload 
needed in the vicinity of Lehigh apparently 
was for a new building or plant that Lehigh 
proposed to construct near an existing plant 
it owned. The cost of this 20 miles of line 
was estimated at $120,000, 

Your Department, by letter dated Decem- 
ber 3, 1957, advised us that the loan was 
made pursuant to the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936, as amended, title 7, United States 
Code, sections 901-924, and in accordance 
with the administrative findings required by 
section 4 of that act (7 U. S. C. 904). This 
latter code section provides, in pertinent 
part, as follows: 

“The Administrator is authorized and 
empowered * * * to make loans for rural 
electrification * * * for the purpose of 
financing the construction and operation of 
generating plants, electric transmission and 
distribution lines or systems for the fur- 
nishing of electric energy to persons in rural 
areas who are not receiving central station 
service.” 

Section 2 of the same act (7 U. S. C. 902) 
also contains an unserved person or central 
station service limitation. 

The record discloses that a plant of Le- 
high located on a tract of ground outside 
the town of Lehigh, Iowa, was being fur- 
nished 25-cycle electric service by the Fort 
Dodge, Des Moine & Southern Railway Co. 
(the predecessor of the Iowa-Illinois Gas & 
Electric Co.) at the time the loan to CIPCO 
was made. Prior to the making of the above 
referred-to loan Lehigh decided to build an- 
other building or plant on the same tract 
of ground approximately 160 feet away from 
its existing plant and operate both plants 
or buildings, apparently as separate entities. 
Lehigh contemplated using machinery in 
the new plant which would require 60-cycle 
electric service. It appears that by letter 
dated May 19, 1955, the railway company 
offered to supply 60-cycle electric service to 
Lehigh. Further, it appears from the rec- 
ord that the railway company again, orally, 
on September 28, 1955, offered to furnish 
Lehigh 60-cycle service for its proposed new 
plant and confirmed such offer in writing 
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by letter dated October 4, 1955. Lehigh, 
however, apparently did not desire to accept 
such service from the railway company on 
the ground that the rate quoted by the 
company would prevent Lehigh from pro- 
ducing its products at a competitive price. 
Lehigh therefore entered into negotiations 
with Greene County for 60-cycle service and 
subsequent to the date of the above re- 
ferred-to loan entered into a contract with 
Greene County for such service. 

Greene County in October 1955, in accord- 
ance with its REA loan agreements, sub- 
mitted for REA approval a contract for elec- 
tric service between it and Lehigh. Also, 
CIPCO submitted plans and specifications 
providing for construction of the Lehigh 
Tap to serve Greene’s new substation. It 
appears that the proposed electric service to 
Lehigh was the principal justification for 
the transmission line tap and new substa- 
tion. As indicated above the funds ($120,- 
000) for construction of this line were in- 
cluded in the $11,173,000 loan made by REA 
to CIPCO on September 9, 1955. It appears 
from the record that the power contract was 
returned to Greene without approval in No- 
vember 1955, and that REA approval to con- 
struct the transmission line and substation 
was also withheld, Apparently REA with- 
held approval of the power contract and 
construction of the Lehigh Tap on the 
ground that Lehigh was already receiving 
“central station service’ from the railway 
company, since, as indicated above, the rec- 
ord discloses that Lehigh at its existing 
plant was receiving 25-cycle service from 
that company. 

In April 1956 Greene County and CIPCO 
again requested approval of a contract for 
electric service between Greene County and 
Lehigh, and apparently REA approval to use 
$120,000 of the loan funds to construct the 
Lehigh Tap. It further appears from the 
record that the Greene County-Lehigh power 
contract was approved in June of 1956 to- 
gether with the approval of the proposed con- 
struction of the Lehigh Tap. The basis for 
this approval is explained by your Depart- 
ment in a letter to us dated May 5, 1958, 
signed by Mr. K. L. Scott, Director, Agricul- 
tural Credit Services, as follows: 

“The findings and determinations made by 
REA with respect to the use of a loan funds 
in this case are summarized in an affidavit, 
copy of which is enclosed, filed in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia by Fred H. Strong, Deputy Adminis- 
trator, REA. Mr. Strong’s affidavit states in 
part that ‘an administrative determination 
was made, pursuant to title 7, United States 
Code, section 904, that Lehigh, at its new 
plant, was not receiving central station elec- 
tric service.’ It thus appears that REA did 
not base its determination on the nonavail- 
ability of power from another supplier, but, 
as reflected in Mr. Strong’s affidavit, on the 
fact that the new plant was a person not re- 
ceiving central station electric service.” 

It appears from the Department’s letter to 
us dated December 3, 1957, that the deter- 
mination that Lehigh’s so-called new plant 
was a person not receiving central station 
service was based on certain facts presented 
by Greene County and CIPCO to the effect 
that the “proposed contract contemplated 
service not to the existing Lehigh plant nor 
to extension of or addition to the existing 
plant, but to a completely new, separate and 
independent plant.” Moreover, your Depart- 
ment contends, in effect, that even if Lehigh 
is considered a single person with respect to 
its old and new plant, at the time the loan 
was made, September 9, 1955, an adminis- 
trative finding on the assumed facts, that 
Lehigh was not receiving adequate central 
station service from the railway would have 
been administratively justifiable and legally 
supportable. See your Department's above 
referred-to letter of May 5, 1958. 
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It is clear from the above-quoted pro- 
visions of section 4 of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936, as amended (7 U. S. C. 
904), and also from section 2, that the Ad- 
ministrator has no authority to make a loan 
for the purpose of furnishing electric serv- 
ices to persons in rural areas who are receiv- 
ing central station service. The question as 
to whether the basic purpose of a proposed 
loan in a particular case is to provide elec- 
tric service to unserved persons in rural 
areas is a matter primarily for determination 
administratively after a thorough consider- 
ation of the pertinent facts and circum- 
stances in the case in the light of the pur- 
pose and intent of the Congress in includ- 
ing the central station service limitation in 
sections 2 and 4. However the Rural Elec- 
trification Act does not appear to make this 
determination final and conclusive. 

It may be that literally accepted the 
terminology of section 4 (and sec. 2) is suf- 
ficiently broad to authorize a loan for the 
purpose of furnishing central station elec- 
tric service to a person not receiving such 
service, even though the service is available 
to such person and that the effect of the 
loan will be to create competition with an 
existing private utility. However, in con- 
Struing or considering the application of 
a statute it is permissible to look at its evi- 
dent spirit and purpose as well as the strict 
letter of the law and the strict letter must 
yield to its evident spirit when this is nec- 
essary to give effect to the intent of the 
Congress. 

The legislative history of the central sta- 
tion service limitation indicates that the 
limitation was included because of a legis- 
lative intent to exclude loans for the pur- 
pose of paralleling existing systems and thus 
creating competition for the established 
utilities. That this is the purpose of the 
limitation was acknowledged by a former 
solicitor of your department in opinion No. 
4506, dated November 24, 1942, appearing 
at page 498, Rural Electrification Planning, 
Hearing Before a Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 79th Congress, Ist 
session on H. R. 1742. The solicitor said 
in this opinion that—quoting from the 
opinion as it appears in the hearing: 

“A study of the debates in Congress and 
the Committee hearings indicates that this 
provision was inserted because of a legis- 
lative intent to exclude loans for the pur- 
pose of paralleling existing systems and thus 
creating competition with established utili- 
ties. 
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“+ * +, It seems clear from the legislative 
history that the intent of the limitation 
Was to prevent loans that would create Fed- 
erally financed competition with existing 
utility enterprises. * * * 

“Where the effect of a proposed loan, re- 
gardless of its essential purpose, would be 
to substitute a competitive REA-financed 
service to persons already served, the loan 
May not be made. For example, it is my 
opinion that a competing line could not be 
financed even though it were only a small 
part of a system designed to reach un- 
served persons and even though the project 
could not properly be developed without 
such competing line. 
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“In the above analysis I have endeavored 
to delimit and point the issue by reference 
to situations which fall clearly within the 
implied prohibition of the clause here under 
discussion: (1) The financing of facilities 
which compete directly with existing busi- 
ness, regardless of the fact that such com- 
peting facilities might contribute materially 
to the construction of a system to serve un- 
served persons.” 

Also, in this same connection, note the 
following statements made on the floor of 
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the House and Senate during debate on the 
bill which became the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936, as they appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 80: 

“Mr. McNary. I have my own idea as to 
the interpretation and definition of the ex- 
pression ‘electrification of rural areas not re- 
ceiving central-station electric light and 
power service’ What interpretation does 
the Senator place upon that language? 
Could he illustrate it? 

“Mr. Norris (author of the bill). That 
means, as I understand, and as I think the 
present administration is now doing, that 
there will not be set up an organization and 
money loaned to it for the purpose of elec- 
trifying a rural area which is now supplied. 
There are now, of course, a large number 
or rural districts already supplied with elec- 
tricity from central power stations. * * * 

“Mr. McNary. We probably are together 
generally, but under the language used, it 
seems to me, where a plant is now in ex- 
istence which is adequately supplying a cer- 
tain area with electricity none of the money 
provided by the bill could be used for that 


purpose. 
“Mr. Norris. That is as I understand it. 
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“Mr. McNary. I think we want a definite 
meaning fixed, because I think it is an im- 
portant proposition. The prohibition would 
relate to a central station furnishing light 
and power in an area that is now enjoying 
adequate service. Is that the Senator's in- 
terpretation? 

“Mr. Norris. Yes (80 CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, p. 2751, pt. 3). 
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“Mr. Norris. The Senator says ‘come in 
competition.” They would not come in com- 
petition with farms already supplied. They 
might come in competition with the central 
power station. 

“Mr. Kinc. That is not my question. 

“Mr. Norris. There is no intention of going 
into a farming community which is already 
supplied with electric current and forming 
farm organizations there and having them 
built up to go into competition, as the Sen- 
ator suggests, with farmers who are already 
getting their electric current from a central 
station (80 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2752, 
pt. 3). 
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“Mr. Kine. * * * I may say that my 
understanding of the bill was that its pri- 
mary and only purpose was to take care of 
farmers who did not have electrical facilities. 
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“Mr. WALSH. That infers, of course, that 
there is no competition with any existing 
private or municipal plant. 

“Mr. Norris. Yes. 

e. = . * * 

“Mr. WatsH. That is what I understand 
to be the main purpose of the bill; that in 
rural sections where private enterprise has 
not undertaken to furnish light or where a 
municipality has not done so, there will be 
opportunities given for groups of individuals, 
or, as the Senator says, in some cases a 
town or municipality itself, to set up in such 
rural sections units for lighting purposes 
(80 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 3305, 3306, 
pt. 3). 
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“Mr. RAYBURN. May I say to the gentleman 
that we are not, in this bill, intending to go 
out and compete with anybody. By this 
bill we hope to bring electrification to peo- 
ple who do not now have it. This bill was 
not written on the theory that we were 
going to punish somebody or parallel their 
lines or enter into competition with them. 
It was our thought that in the States where 
electricity is now generated and distributed 
the laws of that State would control the 
rates, May I say further that the Rural 
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Electrification Administration will have 
nothing whatever to do with the rates that 
may be fixed in these communities, for the 
simple reason that matter will be controlled 
by State law” (80 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
5283, pt. 5). 

While the above statements (except for 
Mr. RaysuRN’s) may have been made in con- 
nection with the central station service lim- 
itation in section 2 of the act, the same 
limitation appears in section 4. Thus, the 
quoted statements would appear equally ap- 
plicable to explain the intent of the limi- 
tation as used in both sections. Also, while 
the language of section 2, as enacted into 
law, is somewhat different from the language 
of the section at the time the above state- 
ments (except for Mr. RAYBURN’s remarks) 
were made, the statements would still ap- 
pear to be for application. 

It is clear from the above quoted state- 
ments that the purpose of the central sta- 
tion service limitation was to exclude loans 
for the paralleling of existing systems or 
creating competition with existing facilities 
by prohibiting the use of loan funds for 
construction of transmission lines and sub- 
stations to furnish power to an area already 
served by private power companies when 
such companies are willing to provide ade- 
quate central-station service to persons 
within the area who are not tied to the 
power lines. 

As indicated above, Lehigh was receiving 
central-station service at its existing plant 
and apparently desired a modification or ad- 
justment of that service for its proposed 
new building or plant. The power supplier 
furnishing the central-station service to the 
existing plant offered to furnish adequate 
central-station service to Lehigh’s proposed 
new plant located approximately 160 feet 
from its existing plant. It appears that this 
offer was first made prior to the date (Sep- 
tember 9, 1955) REA approved the $11,173,- 
000 loan to CIPCO and, of course, prior to 
the date REA determined Lehigh at its new 
plant was a person not receiving central- 
station service. In view of these facts, the 
approval of the use of $120,000 of the loan 
in question for construction of the Lehigh 
Tap had the effect of making a loan of $120,- 
000 for the purpose of paralleling an existing 
power system and creating competition with 
an existing facility. As indicated above, the 
only reason Lehigh refused to accept elec- 
trie service from the railway company was 
because Lehigh felt that the rate quoted by 
the company would prevent it (Lehigh) 
from producing its products at competitive 
prices. However, your Department advised 
us in the letter of May 5, 1958, “The rate 
at which service is offered is, of course, not 
a determining factor.” 

Since it is clear from the legislative his- 
tory of the central station service limitation 
that the purpose of the limitation was to 
exclude loans which would have the effect 
referred to above, it is our view that the 
Rural Electrification Administration disre- 
garded the evident spirit and purpose of the 
Rural Electrification Act when it authorized 
the use of $120,000 of the loan funds for 
construction of the Lehigh tap. 

However, aside from the legislative his- 
tory of the central station service limita- 
tion we are of the view that where a new 
building or plant (of an industrial com- 
pany) is located approximately 160 feet from 
an old building or plant of the same company 
on the same tract of ground and the old 
plant is receiving central station service from 
a power supplier who has offered to furnish 
adequate central station service to the new 
plant, there appears little basis for consid- 
ering the new plant a person not receiving 
central station service so as to authorize the 
making of a loan, or the use of loan funds, 
under section 4 of the Rural Electrification 
Act for the purpose of constructing facili- 
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ties to furnish electric service to the new 

lant. 
P In view of the foregoing there appears 
ample justification for holding that the por- 
tion of the loan made for the construction 
of the Lehigh tap was not authorized and 
steps should be taken by your Department 
to reduce the $11,173,000 loan by the amount 
advanced to construct the Lehigh tap and 
to recover immediately from CIPCO that 
amount, i. e., the amount advanced to con- 
struct the Lehigh tap. In the event such 
action will not be undertaken and you so 
advise, we will be required to report the 
matter to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
turning to the question of the Senator 
from Vermont, the ruling of the REA 
Administrator—I shall quote a summa- 
tion of it—is to the effect that it would 
prevent any REA cooperative from serv- 
ing, in the future, any consumer which 
another utility says it is willing to serve. 

In other words, under the term of the 
ruling, which applies, by way, to a 
specific case—the so-called Lehigh case 
of Lehigh, Iowa, relating to the Central 
Iowa Power Cooperative—but which is 
general in its application, the Comp- 
troller General says that if a private 
power company, or even a public power 
company, at any time or any stage of 
the negotiation says it is willing to serve 
an area, then no loan will be made to 
the REA cooperative which is already in 
the area, even though the cooperative 
may possibly be seeking to firm up its 
lines or even to extend its service to other 
customers who have indicated a desire to 
be served. 

Mr. AIKEN. Evidently the Comptrol- 
ler General does not recognize the fact 
that an REA cooperative is the very 
highest type of private industry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Senator 
from Vermont is eminently correct. An 
REA cooperative is about as individualis- 
tic an enterprise as one can conceive. 

Mr, AIKEN. What the ruling means is 
that if an REA cooperative can serve a 
customer and furnish him with a given 
amount of electricity, which would cost 
about $6 a month, and a proprietary con- 
cern says, “We can serve the same cus- 
tomer and provide the same amount of 
electricity at a cost of $20 a month,” the 
cooperative, which could serve the cus- 
tomer for $6 a month, would be unable to 
borrow for that purpose. Is that what 
the ruling amounts to? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the inter- 
pretation which some of the attorneys 
who represent REA’s have given to this 
ruling. I am not an attorney. I have 
read the ruling. I have it here. 

The intent and effect of the ruling is 
simply that if a power company offers to 
serve an area which is at present served 
by an REA cooperative, and if the REA 
cooperative seeks a loan to extend or im- 
prove its service or to include additional 
customers, the cooperative shall not be 
eligible for a loan under the terms of the 
ruling, because of the proximity of the 
private company and its willingness to 
serve. 

Mr. AIKEN. The situation seems to be 
this: the REA’s went into areas which 
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corporate utility companies either could 
not or would not serve. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the original 
history. 

Mr. AIKEN. After the REA moved 
into such areas, newcomers began to 
come in and those who were there began 
to improve their residences and farms. 

Also, in many cases small industries 
moved into the areas, which were de- 
sirable areas before, except that there 
was no power. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. The REA furnished the 
power. After the REA had moved in, 
and the population, industry, and agri- 
culture had been built up, what were 
previously skim-milk territories, which 
private utility companies did not want, 
became areas producing cream, which 
the private utilities did want. Recently 
the private companies have been evi- 
dencing a determination to go in and 
skim the cream from areas which they 
previously considered were too poor to 
be worthy of service. 

I do not question the decision of the 
Comptroller General. He may have had 
to make this decision. I do not know 
anything about it. I had not heard 
about it until the Senator from Minne- 
sota spoke of it. But it seems to me 
that farm people—and originally all of 
them were farm people—who had the 
courage and foresight to build up com- 
munities, should not now be put at a 
disadvantage because of the foresight 
and courage which they demonstrated 
at an earlier date. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont has for years been 
one of the champions in Congress of 
the rural electrification program. 

The reason I placed the ruling in the 
Recorp was not to make a definitive 
judgment; I want to make that quite 
clear. But I believe it is something 
which the appropriate committees of 
Congress might very well look into. In 
this instance, I think the Subcommittee 
on Agriculture Appropriations of the 
Committee on Appropriations might 
consider the matter. I hope the de- 
cision will be carefully studied. It was 
called to my attention yesterday by the 
president of the Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive of Elk River, Minn., Mr. O. N. 
Grangaard, who also is a member of 
the board of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, which has its 
headquarters in Washington. 

Mr. AIKEN. A study would have to 
be made of the extent to which State 
laws apply. I well recall the day when 
my State enacted legislation permitting 
the REA to come into the State. It was 
not a rainy day, but it was a little 
stormy. But the REA finally came into 
Vermont. One of the adjoining States 
does not permit the REA to operate 
within its borders at all, but I know that 
other States have very liberal laws. So 
I think it would be necessary for us to 
consider State laws, as well as the Fed- 
eral law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Vermont for his helpful con- 
tribution to this discussion, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
insisted upon its amendments to the 
bill (S. 607) to provide retirement, cleri- 
cal assistants, and free mailing privileges 
to former Presidents of the United States, 
and for other purposes; asked a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Morrison, and Mr. 
Rees of Kansas were appointed mana- 
gers on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 3916) to 
amend the Shipping Act, 1916, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12948) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues 
of said District for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 
that the House receded from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 13, 16, 19, 21, 22, and 29, to 
the bill, and concurred therein; that 
the House receded from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 31 to the bill, and concurred 
therein with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate, and that the House insisted on 
its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 1 to the bill. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 
12738) making appropriations for the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Manon, Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. 
SIKES, Mr. NORRELL, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr, 
Cannon, Mr. WIGGLESworTH, Mr. Scriv- 
NER, Mr. Ford, and Mr, TABER were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate bill (H. R. 13015) 
to authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary installations, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Vinson, Mr. Brooxs of Louisiana, Mr. 
Kitpay, Mr. DurHam, Mr. Rivers, Mr. 
Arenps, Mr. Gavin, Mr. WILson of Cali- 
fornia, and Mrs. ST. GEORGE were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 12728. An act to amend the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compen- 
sation Act, with respect to the payment of 
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compensation In cases where third persons 
are liable; 

H. R. 13021. An act to amend section 41 
of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act so as to provide a sys- 
tem of safety rules, regulations, and safety 
inspection and training, and for other pur- 


; and 
H. R. 13531. An act to amend the act of 
June 29, 1938, as amended, to increase the 
insurance coverage required to be carried 
by cabs for hire in the District of Columbia 
for the protection of passengers and others, 
and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED 
ON THE CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H. R. 12728. An act to amend the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, with respect to the payment of 
compensation in cases where third persons 
are liable; placed on the calendar. 

H. R. 13021. An act to amend section 41 
of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 

tion Act so as to provide a system 
of safety rules, regulations, and safety in- 
spection and training, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

H. R. 13531. An act to amend the act of 
June 29, 1938, as amended, to increase the 
imsurance coverage required to be carried 
by cabs for hire in the District of Columbia 
for the protection of passengers and others, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1959—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12948) making 
appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activ- 
ities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of said District for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Kenwnepy in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
report. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, before 
it is adopted I wish to say a few words 
about the conference report. 

First, let me say that the report is 
signed by all the conferees. 

The total amount of the conference 
bill is $204,033,460, as compared to the 
$206,211,814 voted by the Senate and the 
$203,276,100 voted by the House, 


(Mr. 
Without objec- 


Summary of bill 
FEDERAL PAYMENTS 
(Out of the general revenues of the Federal Treasury) 


July 31 


Of the total finally approved, the sum 
of $172,418,497 is payable from the gen- 
eral fund. This is the fund to which 
the Federal payment of $20 million is 
made. As Members will recall, the Sen- 
ate voted $21.5 million for this purpose, 
or an increase of $1.5 million over the 
House allowance. The Senate conferees 
made every effort to sustain the $21.5 
million payment. However, the House 
conferees insisted on their position, and 
took the matter back to the House in 
disagreement; and only this morning 
the disagreement was approved by the 
House. 

Approximately $24 million in addi- 
tional obligations will be imposed on the 
District government this fiscal year by 
reason of pay increases already enacted 
or pending in Congress. In my judg- 
ment the unappropriated Federal con- 
tribution—or $12 million—will have to 
be provided next session, to meet this 
uncontrollable obligation. 

I am advised that, in the meantime, 
sufficient funds are available to meet 
the operating expenses of the District 
government that are payable from the 
various funds, until the Congress has an 
opportunity to review the financial con- 
ditions of the District government, early 
next session. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a summary statement of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Item Appropria- | Budget esti- | House bill | Senate bill |Conference 
tions, 1958 mates, 1959 1959 1959 action 
Federal payment to District of Columbia (pe enetel TONG) AE EEO RE $20, 000,000 | $25,000, 000 
Federal payment to District of Columbia (highway een ME ei A RIE En ORR enc 431, 600 
Federal payment to District of Columbia (water fund)... .....--.-.--.-.--+---.--.-.--+-------------- 1, 751, 450 1, 532, 000 
Federal payment to District of Columbia (sanitary sewage works fund) 753, 000 697, 000 
Mokel Federal a a AEE LENES TE EESE? dace dons F PAS eens hbk n bck A eN 22, 504, 450 27, 660, 600 
LOAN AUTHORIZATIONS 
(Out of the general revenues of the Federal Treasury) 
Item 
Loans to District of Columbia for capital outlay (highway fond)_-........-.......-.---..---------..--- 
Loans to District of Columbia for capital outlay (water fund)._....:.--..--.--.-.--.-..-- 
Loans to District of Columbia for capital outlay (sanitary sewage works fund) 


APPROPRIATIONS 
(Out of the revenues of the District of Columbia) 


Item House bill f Senate bill | Conference 
1959. 1959 action 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Executive Office. $370, 930 000 $382, 000 $435, 000 $399, 500 
De t of General Administration. 4, 540, 000 500 4, 700, 000 4, 725, 000 4, 720, 000 
Office of Corporation Counsel._....... 584, 000 000 oer 660, 060 660, 060 
Regulatory agencies.._.....-..-.......-..-.-.. 3, 207, 500 , 000 1, 400, 000 1, 400, 000 1, 400, 000 
Mpk N Odonpatidns and Prokesions. . 294, 800 000 299, 000 299, 000 299, 000 
Publie schools...... 37, 246, 050 600 39, 758, 000 39, 965, 900 | 39, 948, 000 
Public library... 1, 950, 000 000 2, 140, 000 2, 140, 000 2, 140, 000 

tion 2, 161, 000 000 2, 250, 000 2, 250, 000 2; 250, 000 
Pire Department "S000, 000 ton | "aston | ‘sr iszou0 | 9: 187000 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 104, 000 000 97, 000 97, 000 ‘97, 000 
Office of Civil Defense__.._....._ 86, 000 , 000 80, 000 80, 000 80, 000 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation.. 208, 500 80, 000 215, 000 224, 800 224, 800 
SE RES I RE TIRES Satis RIE IS ORES aT a S| 4, 607, 600 4, 987, 000 4, 953, 000 4,953,000 | 4, 953, 000 
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APPROPRIATIONS—Continued 
(Out of the revenues of the District of Columbia) 
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Item Appropria- | Budget esti- | House bill Senate bill | Conference 
tions, 1958 mates, 1959 1959 1 action 
OPERATING EXPENSES—Continued 
Peper ernent.t Pubis LORIN ee ee asan nase lskdestnnskntn karen aa $28, 229,300 | $31,376,000 | $30,505,000 | $30,877, 954 | $30,730, 000 
Department of Corrections_....... 5, 275, 000 5, 537, 000 5, 437, 000 6, 437, 000 5, 437, 000 
Department of Public Welfare... ---| 13, 136, 000 15, 263, 000 15, 000, 000 15, 140,000 | 15, 140, 000 
Department of Buildings and Groun Soa 2, 010, 000 2,161, 000 2, 135, 000 2, 135, 000 2, 135, 000 
Office of Surveyor__...........----....- 2 180, 000 180, 000 180, 000 180, 000 180, 000 
Department of Licenses and Inspections. 1, 862, 000 2, 061, 000 2, 000, 900 2, 022, 000 2, 017, 000 
Department of Highways_....--...-. 7, 059, 000 7, 582, 000 7, 484, 000 7, 907, 000 7, 907, 000 
Department of Vehicles and Traffic 1, 438, 000 1, 495, 000 1, 465, 000 1, 042, 000 1, 042, 000 
Motor Vehicle Parking Agency --- 519, 000 427, 000 310, 000 310, 000 310, 000 
Department of Sanitary Engineering ir 12, 210, 000 13. 856, 000 13, 590, 000 13, 590, 000 | 13, 590, 000 
Washington Aqueduct..---------- 2, 322, 000 2, 382, 000 2, 322, 000 2, 322, 000 2, 822, 000 
National Guard________- 155, 300 155, 000 155, 000 155, 000 155, 000 
National Capital Parks. 2, 750, 000 2, 865, 000 2, 850, 000 2, 850, 000 2, 850, 000 
National Zoological Park 833, 000 898, 000 898, 000 898, 000 898, 000 
Personal services, wage-scale employees.......--...------.-<-----.-------+-~-----+1------2--+---+---2-- DH Li RRR alee PEAS SSI RL ae Anes UA ee ge Mem DES 
Total; operating expenses... 1.5525. t ssc oe sa nana cc nananana + 159, 834,480 | 171,700,500 | 168,902,000 | 169,742,714 | 169, 531, 360 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 

District debt service 572, 793, 000 793, 793, 000 793, 
Public building construction__.- 13, 154, 000 19, 689, 000 15, 704,000 17, 799, 000 | 15, 832, 000 
Department of Highways-.----- 15, 301, 000 11, 512, 000 11, 457, 600 11, 457,600 | 11, 457, 600 
Department of Sanitary Engineering 9, 400, 000 359, 6, 369, 500 6, 369, 500 6, 369, 500 
Washington Aqueduct... 22 <n. 522 casas nnn nn nnn ne nos nwo eee e ne nena nese eeeene=s= 190, 3, 100, 000 50, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
Total; expital olay aloe oon no ahaa rere n en enon ennincnennscnaeananhancaaunasneunnsncs 38, 617, 000 43, 453, 000 34, 374, 100 36, 469,100 | 34, 502, 100 
Grand total.-..-~.-----------------2--------snnn anne eens n nnn ren ners ence nnn n nnn snn nasa nnecenenen 1198, 451,480 | 215,153,500 | 203,276,100 | 206, 211, 814 | 204, 033, 460 


1 In addition, $171,195 was appropriated for judgments, claims, and private relief acts. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield to me? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. First, I wish to congratu- 
late the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island upon the conclusion of an 
exceedingly difficult negotiation with the 
other body on the appropriations to 
finance the District of Columbia for the 
coming year. 

The Senate conferees were faced with 
skillful and determined negotiators who 
had the backing of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In my opinion, the Senate conferees, 
under the able and devoted leadership 
of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE], have acquitted themselves well 
in bringing to the Senate the conference 
report in which the Senate recedes on 
only 4 points, whereas the House of Rep- 
resentatives gives ground on 12. For this, 
alone, the Senator from Rhode Island 
richly deserves a full round of applause. 

There is one matter which undoubtedly 
will receive some editorial and news 
article comment, namely, the amount of 
the Federal payment to the District of 
Columbia. 

As the Senator from Rhode Island has 
stated, the conferees reported themselves 
in disagreement on this item. The $20 
million on which the House of Represen- 
tatives insists contrasts with the $21,- 
500,000 the Senate committee had re- 
quested and the Senate had voted. 

But, as the Senator from Rhode Island 
has so ably pointed out, the budget we 
are adopting, by means of our agreement 
to the conference report, is based 
squarely on the estimates submitted last 
January, and does not take into con- 
sideration the effect of pay raise legisla- 
tion already enacted, with expensive 


retroactive provisions—for instance, the 
classified pay bill, the teachers’ pay bill, 
and the policemen and firemens’ pay bill, 
to mention only a few. Neither does it 
take into account the proposed legisla- 
tion now pending in the legislative com- 
mittee providing for an increase of the 
annuities for policemen, firemen, and 
teachers. 

Under these circumstances, it seems to 
me that we have every reason to believe 
that the District of Columbia Commis- 
sioners will—and must, as a matter of 
fact—come before the Congress, in the 
early days of the next session, and seek 
an additional $12 million Federal pay- 
ment, in order to meet these charges 
against the general fund. 

I may say that I received the definite 
impression, from the meeting of the con- 
ferees on yesterday, that the Members 
on the other side of the Capitol would 
be sympathetic to coming to grips with 
this particular problem, in view of the 
fact that a heavy deficit will face the 
District of Columbia government in Jan- 
uary or February, and would meet the 
problem fairly and squarely at that time. 

Again I wish to commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island for 
his very able leadership in connection 
with this matter. 

Mr. PASTORE. First, Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Nevada. 

Let me say that it is my firm convic- 
tion that the Congress will have to come 
to grips with this matter, which involves 
the District of Columbia government. 

As the Senator from Nevada has 
pointed out, by legislative fiat—and 
without any encouragement, I dare say, 
from the District of Columbia Commis- 
sioners—the Congress has already made 
certain adjustments in the salaries of 
District of Columbia policemen, firemen, 
and teachers, all laudable and long 
overdue and necessary; but that action 
was taken by the Congress; and, as a 
result of that action alone, an increase 
of approximately $24 million or $25 mil- 
lion a year is required. 


So it strikes me that the time has come 
when the Congress will have to recognize 
its responsibility and meet it head on, 

I hope that, come January, all of us 
will be conscious of our responsibility, 
and will meet it conscientiously, and 
with adeptness and dexterity. 

Mr. BIBLE. I share the sentiments 
which have been expressed by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. I know that 
under his leadership we shall be able 
to meet this responsibility squarely, and 
will leave some ray of hope regarding 
the possibility of securing the entire $32 
million Federal payment. 

I am convinced that it is justified, and 
that we should face up to our respon- 
sibility in that connection; and I be- 
lieve that the Federal Government will 
make that type of contribution. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield to me? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished chairman of the Sub- 
committee on District of Columbia Ap- 
propriations [Mr. Pastore]. 

I also endorse most sincerely the re- 
marks of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE] in commending and praising the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore] for the hard work 
he has performed in connection with the 
conference report. 

I, too, anticipate that, come January, 
an additional Federal payment will be 
requested of the Congress, for the Gen- 
eral Fund of the District of Columbia, 
in order to take care of the funds 
needed for the increases in pay and 
annuities. 

I assure the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land that, the voters of the State of 
Maryland willing, I will support his 
efforts to obtain for the District of 
Columbia the additional funds needed. 

Mr. President, as the chairman has 
said, I am looking forward to obtaining 
the additional funds for the District. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 12948, which was 
read as follows: 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
July 31, 1958. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 13, 16, 19, 21, 22, and 29 to 
the bill (H. R, 12948) entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of said District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses”, and concur therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 31, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: “: Provided, That here- 
after leases for rentals shall not be on terms 
and periods in excess of 5 years.” 

That the House insist on its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
1. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment No. 1. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate agree to the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 31. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
action on the conference report been 


concluded? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, what 
is the status of the report? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report has been agreed to. 


Mr. PASTORE. I believe that an- 
swers the question of the Senator from 
Montana. 


IMPROVED METHODS OF STATING 
BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
move that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside, and that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 1899, House bill 8002, to pro- 
vide for improved methods of stating 
budget estimates and estimates for de- 
ficiency and supplemental appropria- 
tions. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 8002) to provide for improved 
methods of stating budget estimates and 
estimates for deficiency and supplemen- 
tal appropriations, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, with amendments, on page 2, 
line 2, after the word “expenditures”, to 
insert “The President may include in the 
budget with any such proposed limitation 
on annual accrued expenditures, pro- 
posals for provisions authorizing the 
head of a department or establishment 
to make transfers, within his department 
or establishment, between such limita- 
tions on annual accrued expenditures; 
and such provisions may limit by amount 
or by percent the size of any transfer so 
proposed.”; in line 18, after the word 
“lapse”, to insert a comma and “except 
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that whenever any liabilities are incurred 
within the limitation provided for in any 
fiscal year (whether or not recorded or 
reported in such fiscal year), nothing in 
this section shall be construed to prevent 
the making of payment therefor in any 
subsequent fiscal year.”; after line 22, to 
strike out: 

(c) Any liabilities becoming payable dur- 
ing the fiscal year concerned but for which 
payment is not made during that year may 
be paid, if not otherwise contrary to law, in 
a subsequent fiscal year or years to the extent 
they are within the limitation on annual 
accrued expenditures for the fiscal year con- 
cerned, 


On page 3, at the beginning of line 5, to 
strike out “(f)” and insert “(e)”; at the 
beginning of line 11, to strike out “(g)” 
and insert “(f)”, in the same line, after 
the word “through”, to strike out “(f)” 
and insert “(e)”; and in line 20, after 
the word “and”, to strike out “provisions 
pertaining to the availability of any ap- 
propriations or funds previously made 
available” and insert “to include in any 
such bill or joint resolution provisions 
authorizing the head of a department or 
establishment to make transfers, within 
his department or establishment, be- 
tween such limitations on annual ac- 
crued expenditures; and such provisions 
may limit by amount or by percent the 
size of any transfer so provided for.” 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, a par- 


liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Is H. R. 8002 the bill 
under consideration? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Chair is informed by the Parliamentar- 
ian that it is the pending measure. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to say a few words in favor of the pas- 
sage of H. R. 8002. This bill is the cul- 
mination of many hours of deliberation, 
both by persons within and without the 
Congress. In brief, it provides that the 
executive budget and Congressional ap- 
propriations shall be in terms of esti- 
mated annual accrued expenditures, 
namely, charges for goods and services 
to be received. This idea, although not 
entirely a new concept, was one of the 
most vigorously supported recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover report. 

The suggested implementation of the 
idea was found in the companion bills, 
H. R. 8002 and S. 434. As a member of 
the Hoover Commission, I was most 
happy to join with a great number of 
my colleagues in the sponsorship of S. 
434 and, as Senators know, it and its 
companion measure readily passed their 
respective Houses. 

The two bills, although essentially 
the same in ultimate purpose, had some 
important differences. The Senate ver- 
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sion carried in it the principle of con- 
tract authority which the House version 
did not, and the House version provided 
the inclusion in appropriations bills of 
amendments, rescissions, or transfers of 
appropriations previously made without 
such provisions being subject to a point 
of order. This would have necessitated 
considerable changes in longstanding 
Senate rules. 

Mr. President, H. R. 8002 as presently 
before us for consideration, although 
bearing the House designation is a com- 
promise between the original House and 
Senate bills. The contract authority 
provision of the Senate bill has been 
eliminated and also eliminated were the 
provisions of the House bill which would 
have had the far-reaching effect on the 
Senate rules. 

Although I would have preferred per- 
sonally to have seen contract authority 
retained, because I have long been an 
advocate of it and a believer in it, I 
nevertheless am in vigorous support of 
the bill in its present form, because it 
will allow an opportunity to observe and 
evaluate in actual practice the concept 
of the budgetary process being based on 
accrued annual expenditure. 

This bill is not without its critics. 
There are those who object to it in 
principle, and there are others who feel 
that as a practical matter it adds noth- 
ing to what might be carried out at pres- 
ent. To those in the first category I 
must say I heartily disagree. To those 
in the second category I can say that 
this bill has the virtue of requiring a 
practice which at present is merely op- 
tional for those responsible for the prep- 
aration of the budget. This may not be 
a perfect bill, but I for one believe that 
it is as perfect as we can make it with- 
out the practical experience of seeing it 
operate in practice. Any imperfections 
which show up in the shakedown of ac- 
tual trial would be easy of amendment. 

In summation, Mr. President, this is in 
no way a partisan measure, as is shown 
by the whole history of this proposed leg- 
islation. I can only earnestly hope that 
a clear majority of the Members of this 
body present and voting will endorse 
what I consider to be a long step for- 
ward in better control of the fiscal func- 
tion of the Government of the United 
States, which is one of the primary re- 
sponsibilities of the legislative branch. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
bill before the Senate, H. R. 8002, to 
which the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire has directed his atten- 
tion, and on which a report has been filed 
on behalf of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, was studied very carefully, 
as the senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brinces] told us, both in the 
present Congress and in the preceding 
Congress, by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations through its Subcom- 
mittee on Reorganization. 

In the 84th Congress, the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] was chairman of that subcommit- 
tee and was the main author of the 
bill, along with the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne], and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp). I was also a cospon- 
sor. 
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In the present Congress the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] was 
the author of a similar bill. We took ini- 
tial action. As the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] pointed 
out, the House took a different tack and 
came forth with another bill, which is 
now before us. 

The purpose of the House bill, how- 
ever, is to fulfill the objectives of the 
Hoover Commission report. In the light 
of the interpretation which has been 
made by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the language of H. R. 8002, I 
believe the bill will fulfill those objec- 
tives. At least, the bill will do so if 
the law is properly administered. 

I desire to make a very brief state- 
ment about the bill, Mr. President, and 
I understand the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts also desires to indicate his 
interest in this measure and his inter- 
pretation of the proposed legislation. 

The Hoover Commission recommended 
that the executive budget be placed on 
an annual accrued expenditure basis, and 
that appropriations be made on that 
basis. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization of the Committee on 
Government Operations in the 85th 
Congress, I conducted the hearings on 
the bill designed to do this. I guess it is 
no secret that we certainly had quite a 
good deal of negotiation, discussion, and 
at times argument among the respec- 
tive departments of Government, until 
they were able to come to some sem- 
blance of agreement. 

As the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. BripcEs] knows, there 
has been considerable worry about the 
bill on the part of the Department of 
Defense. I feel that the language of the 
bill as it is now before the Senate should 
in no way really cause the Department 
of Defense any great difficulty. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think that is cor- 
rect. This is not the bill which the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, the Senator from 
New Hampshire, or others would prefer, 
if we had drafted the bill ourselves. I 
favor the Senate bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. However, the pend- 
ing House bill represents a common 
meeting of minds, which is essential at 
times, and will bring no particular hard- 
ship to the Department of Defense. 
The bill will make it mandatory upon 
Congress to review expenditures each 
year. I think the bill represents a very 
great step forward, even though it does 
not contain all we might desire. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed. I think 
those of us who are not on the Appro- 
priations Committee certainly recognize 
that the members of that committee 
have a tremendous responsibility when 
it comes to following through on the ap- 
propriations; not only those to be made, 
but those which have been made, when 
there are carryover balances. Many 
times we have heard an argument made 
on the Senate floor, particularly about 
the ICA and the foreign aid funds, con- 
cerning tremendous balances and enor- 
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mous carryovers. We sometimes have 
difficulty in obtaining accurate infor- 
mation. 

The bill under consideration, H. R. 
8002, would make it mandatory that the 
departments, through the Bureau of the 
Budget, keep the Appropriations Com- 
mittee thoroughly abreast of the rate of 
expenditures, and would also place limi- 
tations upon expenditures, to be an- 
nounced in advance. I think the bill 
would really equip the committees of 
Congress to do a more creditable and 
more accurate job. 

H. R. 8002 makes no change in the 
determination of budget estimates or ap- 
propriation requests. They would con- 
tinue to be submitted to the Congress 
on the present obligation basis. 

H. R. 8002 provides, in section (b), that 
whenever the President determines that 
a satisfactory accrual accounting sys- 
tem has been established for an appro- 
priation account, the appropriation 
transmitted to the Congress for that ac- 
count shall be accompanied by a limi- 
tation on expenditures which may be 
made from that account. 

This gives the control about which the 
Senator from New Hampshire has been 
speaking, and this is what we tried to 
provide in the Kennedy bill which 
passed the Senate last year. 

In other words, an appropriation es- 
timate for $500,000 would be accom- 
panied by a limitation that no more 
than $400,000 could be expended during 
the fiscal year for which the appropria- 
tion is requested. 

The bill provides in section (c) that 
when an appropriation is subject to an 
expenditure limitation, the costs of 
goods, services, and other items becom- 
ing payable during the fiscal year con- 
cerned shall be charged against the ap- 
propriation limitation. It follows that 
if only items becoming payable during 
the current fiscal year are charged 
against the appropriation limitation for 
that fiscal year that expenditures would 
be made on an annual accrued basis. 

The bill provides in section (d), that 
at the end of the fiscal year concerned, 
any unused balance of the expenditure 
limitation shall lapse. This, however, 
does not mean that the unused balance 
of the appropriation would be rescinded, 
but that it would be carried forward into 
the subsequent appropriation made for 
the following fiscal year. In other words, 
this would amount to the carrying over 
of an wnexpended appropriation bal- 
ance into the next fiscal year, as pres- 
ently occurs. 

In summation, H. R. 8002, as passed by 
the House, is a complete substitute for 
S. 434—Kennepy, et al.—which passed 
the Senate June 5, 1957. S. 434 pro- 
vided for the stating of appropriation 
estimates on an annual accrued expendi- 
ture basis, for the elimination of un- 
expended carryover balances and for 
the granting of contract authority for 
long lead-time programs. 

H. R. 8002 provides for an expendi- 
ture limitation on an appropriation ac- 
count, as explained above. The Bureau 
of the Budget maintains that this limi- 
tation would accomplish the Hoover 
Commission’s main objective of better 
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fiscal control by requiring an annual 
Congressional review of appropriations 
which were granted in prior years. 

However, H. R. 8002 does not provide 
for the complete elimination of carry- 
over balances of appropriations which 
accumulate from fiscal year to fiscal 
year. These balances are now estimated 
to total some $70 billion over which the 
Congress has little or no control. 

While some authorities maintain that 
an appropriation limitation would pro- 
vide for better Congressional control of 
expenditures, many, including the 
Comptroller General, believe that re- 
duction or elimination of carryover bal- 
ances is imperative if the Government is 
to operate upon a realistic fiscal basis. 
This, as pointed out above, H. R. 8002 
does not provide. 

I believe this bill is workable. I do 
not believe it will do all we had hoped 
would be accomplished, but it certainly 
merits at least an honest effort to make 
it work. It may very well be that it 
should be limited in its original appli- 
cation so that we do not try to bite off 
too much. ‘I believe the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN] has an amend- 
ment directed toward such a limitation. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
am glad to join in supporting House bill 
8002 in its present form. In the Appro- 
priations Committee we worked very 
hard on the bill as it came from the 
House. 

Like other Senators, I would prefer the 
so-called contract authority to the ac- 
crued expenditure system. However, we 
know that the House will not accept the 
contract authority method. Therefore, 
the accrued expenditure system is the 
best we can get, and it will be helpful. 

The Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate amended the bill so that it would 
not interfere with the present rules of 
the Senate, requiring a two-thirds vote. 
on what amounts to rescissions, reappro- 
priations, and transfers of appropria- 
tions. So if such amendments were 
made, a two-thirds vote would first be 
required. 

Flexibility is provided in the bill, be- 
cause the Secretary of Defense, the De- 
partment of Defense, and the President 
desire a certain amount of flexibility. 
Under the terms of the bill as reported 
from the committee, the President can 
offer a certain amount of flexibility. So 
that aspect of the matter is also covered. 

I hope the bill may be accepted in its 
present form. If it is, I am hopeful that 
it will also be approved by the House. 

I commend the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations for what it did in stimu- 
lating interest in the original bill, which 
went to the House. I know that our col- 
league, the distinguished Senator from 
Maine [ Mr. PAYNE], worked very hard on 
the bill, as did my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr, KENNEDY]. They are to be 
commended for stimulating action on the 
bill. Their bill would be more acceptable 
to me than the bill now pending, but 
this bill has been passed by the House. 
I am hopeful that the amendments we 
are recommending will be accepted by 
the House, and that we can give the pro- 
posed system of accrued expenditures 
and limitation on expenditures a trial. 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Can the 
Senator tell me, briefly, how the bill as 
reported differs from the original rec- 
ommendation of the Hoover Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The bill which 
was reported by the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations provided a 
limitation, as I understand, on contract 
authority. In other words, the appro- 
priation would be passed in the amount 
necessary for the current year, and 
would provide contract authority for 
future years in cases of no year limita- 
tions. In other words, if we were build- 
ing an aircraft carrier, which would re- 
quire 5 years to build, we would author- 
ize the building of the aircraft carrier, 
but provide only as much money as could 
be used in the current fiscal year. Then 
the Department would come back the 
next year, and so forth, until the ship 
was completed. 

The House prefers to have the entire 
amount in the original appropriation. 
Under this bill, the full amount would 
be appropriated for the aircraft carrier 
in the current fiscal year, but the ex- 
penditures would be limited to the 
amount which could be spent during the 
current fiscal year. There would be a 
similar limitation the following year, 
and so forth. 

That, as I understand, is the differ- 
ence between the two bills. I see the 
chairman of the committee nodding his 
head; also the senior minority member. 

Under this method, there would be an 
annual review of the expenditures, so 
that the Congress and the Committees 
on Appropriations would have an op- 
portunity to observe, each year, how the 
ship was being built, and whether there 
had been any wasteful expenditures. 
‘That is the purpose of the proposed 
limitation of expenditures. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That 
purpose is in the spirit of the recom- 
mendation of the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is in the spirit 
of the original recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission. The important 
question is whether this method is prac- 
tical in the case of a great number of 
accounts in the Department of Defense. 
However, we believe that we have pro- 
vided sufficient flexibility in the method 
of accounting so that the situation can 
be taken care of. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. In other 
words, this bill “covers the waterfront”? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It “covers the 
waterfront” for the next 5 years. 

While the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen], worked with us on the 
bill, he felt that it should be limited to 
the Department of Defense, as the De- 
partment most involved, to see how the 
system would work. He is present, and 
can discuss that question himself. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I join 
other Senators in expressing my appre- 
ciation to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL], and 
other members of the Appropriations 
Committee, for bringing this bill before 
us. 


Mr. Pres- 
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I was a member of the Committee on 
Government Operations in the 84th Con- 
gress, where I served with the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] and other Senators. We 
fought hard for this recommendation of 
the Hoover Commission at that time. 
Both the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire and the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts were for a long time spon- 
sors of the measure and worked equally 
hard. We were confronted, in both ses- 
sions of the 84th Congress, with the com- 
pletely immovable opposition of the 
other body, and we did not succeed in 
obtaining final enactment of the pro- 
posed statute in the form I thought de- 
sirable. 

I feel that the Senators I have named 
are rendering a very fine and far- 
reaching service in connection with the 
bill, saving as much of the principles 
and recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission as could possibly be saved 
under the circumstances. They are to 
be highly commended for their efforts. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

I think the briefest way to explain the 
nature of the amendment is to read the 
last few paragraphs of my individual 
views on the bill as contained in the 
committee report: 

It is my best judgment that the bill should 
be further amended by limiting the accrual 
expenditures system of bookkeeping to only 
such appropriations as are available for ob- 
ligation for more than 1 full fiscal year. If 
there is any substantial advantage to be 
gained from the imposition of annual ac- 
crual expenditures limitation it is with re- 
spect to large appropriations for procure- 
ment and construction which require a 
number of years to complete and which are 
therefore made available until the objective 
has been accomplished, since the con- 
cept of annual accrued expenditures is 
neither applicable, adaptable, nor desirable 
with respect to the numerous appropriations, 
such as appropriations for “Salaries and ex- 
penses,” 


It seems to me that if we make an 
appropriation which expires at the end 
of a fiscal year, there is no possible ad- 
vantage to be derived from the accrued 
expenditures system. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, may we 
have the amendment stated, so that we 
may know what it encompasses? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
the committee amendments must first be 
considered. Is there objection to the 
consideration, en bloc, of the committee 
amendments? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, has the 
question been put on the committee 
amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is endeavoring to do so now. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall ask for recog- 
nition for only a minute. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, is my 
amendment before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments are before the 
Senate, and they must be disposed of 
first. The question is on agreeing,,en 
bloc, to the committee amendments. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the distinguished junior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corron] in 
paying testimony not only to the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], but also to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations [Mr. HaypbEn] for the diligent 
way in which this matter has been pur- 
sued. 

When the House had worked its will 
and adopted what has been referred to as 
the Wigglesworth amendment, it was 
clear that it would require some changes 
in Senate rules. To obtain changes in 
Senate rules is never an easy thing to ac- 
complish. Ofttimes it is indeed a tor- 
tuous undertaking. Therefore, for all 
the world, for a time it looked as though 
a stalemate had been reached and that 
nothing would be accomplished with re- 
spect to the pending measure. 

Therefore, I salute the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
the Senator from New Hampshire for 
giving this matter their very real atten- 
tion and bringing it to the floor of the 
Senate. 

I believe there is a very healthy aspect 
about this. I must commend the per- 
sons all over the country who have taken 
an interest init. I was literally surprised 
by the number of delegations of unselfish 
people who came to Washington at their 
own expense, particularly businessmen, 
to assert their own interest in the mat- 
ter and to utter the hope that the pro- 
posal might be adopted. 

They did not stop with 1 visit or with 
2 visits. They kept coming constantly. 
Therefore, in considerable part what 
will be accomplished today can only be 
said to be the fruit of that widespread 
interest throughout the country. 

I do not believe the bill will accom- 
plish all they anticipated it would. 
Normally, that is the case. The sights 
are set very high. Some have expressed 
the hope that the economies might run 
into several billions of dollars. I am 
not quite so sanguine about the amount 
of money to be saved. However, the bill 
is a step in the right direction. Our 
bookkeeping has been on the inefficient 
side, notwithstanding the recitals con- 
tained in the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921. In it there are set forth in 
detail all the data and the statistical in- 
formation which must be submitted to 
the Congress by the President and the 
Bureau of the Budget in connection 
with appropriations. Therefore, every 
year we get a wagon load of pages with 
the requested appropriations. Some- 
times it all becomes rather confusing 
and bewildering. 

I must say that, in my judgment, no 
man has the physical vitality to quite 
get “over the waterfront,” as my distin- 
guished friend from New Jersey likes to 
refer to it, and undertake to study all 
the data which are submitted. 

I have always nurtured the hope that 
we would some day have some simplifi- 
cation of appropriation procedures, be- 
cause, at best, the task of appropriating 
money from the Treasury and at the 
same time meeting all the limitations 
and imposing all the needed safeguards, 
allotting the money to the agencies, and 
then making it just as hard as possible 
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for the agencies to spend the money be- 
comes a confusing undertaking, to say 
the least. 

Therefore, putting the procedure on 
an accrual basis, with the provision that 
the funds will not lapse at the end of 
the year, and providing proper safe- 
guards, so that the indebtednesses and 
obligations which have been incurred in 
a given year may be properly charged 
to the proper appropriation, while at 
the same time giving assurances to those 
who deal with the Government that 
their bills will be paid, and that they 
will not encounter some mysterious lim- 
itation of some kind, is all to the good. 
There is, of course, the preservation of 
the transfer authority. 

This, then, becomes an amendment of 
the Budget and Accounting Act, by pro- 
viding that whenever the President de- 
termines that a satisfactory and ade- 
quate system has been established for 
an agency of the Government, the ap- 
propriations which are asked of Con- 
gress for such agency shall contain 
necessary limitations to put them on an 
annual accrual basis. As I have said, 
the transfer authority is also preserved. 
Therefore, there will be no undue re- 
strictions of any kind. 

Within that framework I am confi- 
dent every agency of the Government 
will be able to comply; we should be the 
beneficiaries of some economies, and will 
have a better system than we have at 
the present time, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
like to ask the Senator a question. I 
assume he is aware that one person who 
has maintained a constant interest in 
this matter, who has been working on 
it ever since the Hoover Commission 
was established, and who has done an 
outstanding job in connection with it, is 
a gentleman who comes from Chicago. 
I refer, of course, to Mr. John Stewart. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey gives me 
abundant opportunity now to pay testi- 
mony to Mr. John Stewart, of Quaker 
Oats. I doubt whether a week has gone 
by in the last 6 months when he has 
not sent me a letter or directed a dele- 
gation to Washington for no other pur- 
pose than to expedite, if he could, action 
on the bill which is now before the Sen- 
ate. The motives of these persons have 
been entirely unselfish. They are inter- 
ested only in good, sound governmental 
bookkeeping procedures. Therefore I 
salute them for their unselfish and abid- 
ing interest. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. Iam glad to identify my- 
self with those who are giving praise to 
both Senators from New Hampshire and 
to both Senators from Massachusetts. 
The junior Senator from Massachusetts 
carried the ball when the matter was 
first brought up. I am glad to identify 
myself with those who are giving praise 
to these Senators. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, a bill 
similar to the pending bill was passed 
by the Senate 2 years ago. It died at the 
end of the session. It was passed again 
last year. That was due in substantial 
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part to the devoted efforts, among 
others, of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], who gave this matter first pri- 
ority in his efforts before the subcom- 
mittee of which I was chairman; the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], who 
has been extremely interested in the 
problem of large carryovers of unobli- 
gated balances; both Senators from 
New Hampshire—Senator Cotrron, who 
was a member of the subcommittee, and 
Senator Brinces, who was the sponsor of 
the bill, and, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, helped gain 
for it Senate acceptance; Senator Hum- 
PHREY, who was chairman of the sub- 
committee which considered the bill—as 
well as my senior colleague from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

Therefore, we have before us today the 
result of those efforts, as well as those of 
former President Hoover, who made this 
item the first one on his list of impor- 
tant activities of the Hoover Commis- 
sion. It is due also to the devoted ef- 
forts of Mr. John Stewart, who was the 
head of the task force; as well as of Mr. 
Clarence Francis, of the group which 
had been attempting to carry through 
the recommendations of the second 
Hoover Commission. 

It seems to me that, while the bill is 
not so satisfactory as perhaps it once 
was, nevertheless the change of substi- 
tuting obligational authority for con- 
tract authority is not a basic one, and I 
do not believe will affect adversely the 
advantages which the bill will carry 
with it. I am hopeful the House will 
accept the bill in the form in which it 
passes the Senate. 

I believe if the bill is finally enacted, 
instead of $143 billion in unexpended 
balances hanging over us, as is the case 
today, which can be spent either this 
year or next year, depending really on 
the determination which the Executive 
makes, the Appropriations Committees 
of Congress and Congress itself will be 
able to determine with much more pre- 
cision how much shall be expended each 
year, which is in accordance with our 
constitutional responsibility. 

Today a 1959 budget of $73 billion is 
hanging over us. That does not mean 
$73. billion is available, It means that 
$143 billion in appropriations is avail- 
able. 

Under the bill, all the numerous, un- 
obligated appropriations which have 
disturbed Congress for many years, in a 
whole variety of fields, will be ended. I 
think we will be better able to meet our 
constitutional responsibilities. 

I support the action of the Senator 
from Arizona | Mr. HAYDEN] and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire (Mr. BRIDGES] 
to push the bill through to action in the 
last days of Congress. I hope Congress 
will act on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
committee amendments en bloc? The 
Chair hears none, and the committee 
amendments are agreed to en bloc. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Arizona will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK., On page 1, line 
8, after “account” it is proposed to in- 
sert: “which is available for obligation 
for more than 1 full fiscal year.” 


. the year. 
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On page 3, line 20, after “years,” to in- 
sert “against appropriations or funds 
which are to be available for obligation 
for more than 1 full fiscal year.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I do 
not see what can be gained by accepting 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona. On the surface, it is an innoc- 
uous amendment, but in practice we 
should look at the whole picture of ap- 
propriations, rather than simply as seg- 
regated segments, I think we should 
consider closely the whole picture of the 
making of appropriations. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Arizona what can be gained by his 
amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is a perfect waste of 
time, in my opinion, to ask the Bureau 
of the Budget to prepare estimates of 
accrued expenditures on a budget esti- 
mate which will lapse on June 30. We 
will waste our time on it, if there is to be 
no substantial carryover. 

For instance, we appropriate for 1 
year for the fixed salaries and expenses 
of the various departments. Where does 
the accrued expenditure principle come 
in. If the money appropriated is not 
obligated by June 30, it lapses. Only a 
very small percentage of the total appro- 
priation would be unexpended at the 
close of the year. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the Senator 
contend that if the bill is not amended as 
he proposes, it will cause the Bureau of 
the Budget to go into all the current 
expenditures? Will that not be a past 
issue, except as it refers to future ex- 
penditures? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Practically, that would 
be the result. I was simply trying to 
state the matter so that it will be crys- 
tal clear that if money is appropriated 
for salaries and expenses for 1 year, and 
the money is not obligated by June 30, 
the unobligated funds will lapse. Why 
do any more about them? 

Mr. KENNEDY. As to the accrued 
expenditures for 1 year, if any part of the 
cash expenditures for the year, and, 
perhaps, any additional expenditures 
which could be called accrued, they then 
could be considered next year by the 
Appropriations Committee. It seems to 
me the amendment provides for that. 
The Appropriations Committee receives 
requests for appropriations throughout 
If there are carryovers, and 
the Appropriations Committee cuts 
them off, it will cause a large amount of 
bookkeeping. The practice is very much 
abused. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
do I understand correctly that the 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
would limit the procedures to the De- 
partment of Defense? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; the amendment 
is not limited to that department. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; the amendment 
would apply to appropriations which are 
available for more than 1 fiscal year. If 
appropriations are made for a single fis- 
cal year, and they expire, what is the 
use of bothering further with them? 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thought the 
Senator’s amendment was the same as 
as one he offered in the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Oh, no. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. AsI see it, then, 
the Senator’s amendment provides that 
on l-year accounts, the proposed law 
shall not apply. 

Mr.HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. On no-year ac- 
counts, whether they be in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department of 
Defense, for mutual security, or for 
public works, it would apply. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It would apply to all 
of them. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator for clarifying that point. 

Mr. BRIDGES. As I understand the 
method of making appropriations, it is 
necessary to obligate the money which 
is appropriated for a given fiscal year— 
let us say fiscal year 1959—before June 
30, 1959. But the money does not have 
to be spent within that time. 

Therefore, all the obligated funds, 
even though the expenditures may trail 
over the next 2 years, have a very definite 
influence on whether new money is or 
is not appropriated. 

To my mind, that is a very important 
factor. The fact that the money is obli- 
gated and the department may continue 
the expenditure for the next 2 years 
after the end of the fiscal year for which 
the money was appropriated, may play 
a very important part in determining 
whether new money is to be appropri- 
ated. 

I know the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona is very sincere in what he 
is proposing, but I think he is providing 
a loophole and inviting trouble. I think 
we would be much better off not to adopt 
the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I can only say that I 
see no logical reason for an accrued 
expenditure limitation on an annual 
appropriation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the 
amendment were adopted, would it be 
possible for the agencies, in the last day 
or two prior to the end of the fiscal year, 
to obligate all their funds for expendi- 
ture during the next year or two? 

Mr. BRIDGES. They would have up 
until June 30 to obligate, and then have 
2 years more in which to spend the 
money which was obligated. Thus, while 
they could not obligate any more money 
under the amendment, yet, if it were 
adopted, certainly Congress would lose 
any semblance of control over the ex- 
penditures of the next 2 years. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, it has 
been several years since I served on the 
House Committee on Appropriations, but 
is it not true that in some instances what 
appear to be obligations are not irrevoca- 
ble obligations? At least, is not that 
true in practice? The departments can 
deobligate and hold the money, and then 
it is used for similar purposes, but in a 
somewhat altered manner. 

Would not the adoption of the amend- 
ment prevent the Committee on Appro- 
priations from scrutinizing the 1-year 
appropriations, so as to make certain 
that the obligations were actually bona 
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fide obligations, meaning obligations to 
spend in the field and in the manner for 
which they were intended? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think my distin- 
guished colleague from New Hampshire 
has highlighted a very important point. 
Certainly, I think the answer is “Yes.” 
I know the Senator from Arizona has 
given this matter great thought. But 
I also think he is opening a door which 
I believe should be kept completely 
closed. It should not be left even par- 
tially ajar. For that reason, I think 
his amendment should be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morron in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. BRIDGES. On this question, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona, I 
renew my request for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I now 
ask for the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion of the final passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have been 
very much interested in the bill; and I 
wish to thank the majority leader for 
having brought the bill to the attention 
of the Senate this afternoon. 

Some question was raised, earlier in 
the week, about when the Senate would 
consider the bill. The majority leader 
gave us the assurance we wished, and 
I am grateful to him for having done so. 

Mr. President, I have had considerable 
correspondence about the bill with var- 
ious members of the Hoover Commis- 
sion. Only this week, I received a tele- 
gram from Clarence Francis, chairman 


. of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 


Report. I ask unanimous consent that 
the telegram be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, in connection with my re- 
marks, 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28, 1958. 
Hon. Prescotr BUSH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As Senate sponsor S. 434 you have long 
shown interest in vitally needed moderniza- 
tion of Federal budgeting. Now on Senate 
calendar is H. R. 8002 approved by Senate 
Appropriations Committee majority and 
purged of any conflict with Senate rules. 
This bill as well as S. 434 does job visualized 
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by bipartisan Hoover Commission in provid- 
ing annual review of appropriations and 
curbing costly carryovers. Repeated at- 
tempts are now being made to depict H. R. 
8002 as new and different bill. Arguments 
raised against S. 434 and answered in hear- 
ings months and even years ago are again 
being raised as though neyer heard before. 
Delay is one weapon left to opponents of 
modern budgeting. Despite fact their argu- 
ments were fully heard on House floor and 
rejected 311 to 87 on March 6, 1957, they 
still hope to postpone action until end of 
session and have openly predicted that bill 
will “die on vine” in Senate. I now re- 
spectfully urge you to exert all possible 
leadership to obtain Senate approval of H. R. 
8002 without further amendment, commit- 
tee referral, or delay. Time is short. Thou- 
sands of citizens will be grateful to you if 
you help to finalize an important govern- 
mental improvement and avert a tragic mis- 
carriage of the legislative process. Will ap- 
preciate reply. 
CLARENCE FRANCIS, 
Chairman, Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report, 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I certainly 
join the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] in 
hoping that the pending amendment 
will be rejected, and that then the bill 
will be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may withdraw 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Then, Mr. President, 
I now withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is with- 
drawn. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
Enprogag, and the bill to be read a third 

me. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea”; if I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD, I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr, HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Missouri {Mr. HEN- 
nincs], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavscHE], the Senator from Oregon [ Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Wyoming | Mr. 
O'Manoney], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] is absent by leave of the 
Senate attending the 49th Congress of 
the Interparliamentary Union at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Hot.anp] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Florida would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Alabama would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HeEnnInGS], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CasE] 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. HOBLITZELL] are absent because of 
official business having been appointed 
by the Vice President to attend the 49th 
Congress of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Knowtanp], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne], and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mounpt!] and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PurTELL] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of death in his family. 

The Senator from Ohio [ Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr, BUT- 
LER], and the Senator from Arizona [ Mr. 
GoLDWATER] are detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs], the Senator from 
California, [Mr. Knowxanp], the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 68, 
nays 6, as follows: 


YEAS—68 
Aiken Carlson Dworshak 
Allott Carroll Eastland 
Anderson Case, N. J. Ervin 
Barrett Chavez Flanders 
Beall Chureh Frear 
Bennett Clark Fulbright 
Bible Cooper Green 
Bridges Cotton Hickenlooper 
Bush Curtis Hruska 
Byrd Dirksen Humphrey 
Capehart Douglas Ives 
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Jackson Martin, Pa. Schoeppel 
Jenner McClellan Smathers 
Johnson, Tex. McNamara Smith, Maine 
Jordan Morton Smith, N. J. 
Kefauver Murray Symington 
Kennedy Neuberger Talmadge 
Kuchel Pastore Thurmond 
Long Potter Wiley 
Magnuson Proxmire Williams 
Malone Revercomb Yarborough 
Mansfield Robertson Young 
Martin, Iowa Saltonstall 
NAYS—6 

Ellender Johnston, S. ©. Langer 
Hill Kerr Stennis 

NOT VOTING—22 
Bricker Holland Payne 
Butler Javits Purtell 
Case, S. Dak. Knowland Russell 
Goldwater Lausche Sparkman 
Gore Monroney Thye 
Hayden Morse Watkins 
Hennings Mundt 
Hoblitzell O'Mahoney 


So the bill (H. R. 8002), as amended, 
was passed. 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS FOR 
FORMER PRESIDENTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
607) to provide retirement, clerical as- 
sistants, and free mailing privileges to 
former Presidents of the United States, 
and for other purposes, which were, on 
page 1, line 3, after “That” insert “(a)”; 
on page 1, strike out line 7 over through 
and including line 22 on page 2; on page 
2, line 23, strike out “(e)” and insert 
“(b)”; on page 3, line 3, strike out all 
after “Treasury” down through and in- 
cluding “Congress” in line 4; on page 3, 
line 5, strike out “(£)” and insert “(c)”; 
on page 3, after line 9, insert: 

(d) The act of February 28, 1929 (#3 Stat. 
2338), is hereby repealed. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to, provide retirement benefits 
to former Presidents of the United 
States and their widows.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
disagree to the amendments of the 
House, agree to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that 
the Chair appoint conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina, Mr. Monroney, 
Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. CARLSON, and Mr. 
Morton conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the space agency construction au- 
thorization bill, S. 4208, is the pending 
business. I am not prepared to discuss 
the bill today. I should like to inform 
the Senate that we also plan tomorrow 
to consider Calendar No. 2086, S. 3185, 
to promote the conservation of migra- 
tory fish and game by requiring certain 
approval by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior of licenses issued under the Federal 
Permit Act; and Calendar No. 1669, S. 
3493, to amend the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1935, as amended. Calendar No. 1971, 
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S. 3953, to revise, codify, and enact into 
law title 23 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Highways,” will be considered 
on Monday. 

I should like to remind all Senators 
that we expect to have memorial serv- 
ices for the late Senator Scott and the 
late Senator Neely after the morning 
hour on Monday. I should like all Sen- 
ators to know that following the memo- 
rial services we expect to have a call of 
the calendar. 

We have many bills in conference, 
and, of course, conference reports are 
privileged and will receive the highest 
priority. 

We are now working on the supple- 
mental appropriation bill. We expect 
to mark up the mutual security appro- 
priation bill on Tuesday next. If the 
bill is marked up, the report printed, 
and the hearings available, it can be 
taken up, under the rule, 3 days later. 

I have no other plans which I can an- 
nounce at this time for the Senate, but 
as soon as the committee clears addi- 
tional bills I will bring them to the at- 
tention of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When is the ma- 
jority leader planning to bring up for 
consideration H. R. 8381, the bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to correct unintended benefits and 
hardships and to make technical amend- 
ments? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There are 
three tax bills which will probably come 
before the Senate before we adjourn. 
The question of the order in which those 
bills will be taken up and the time at 
which they will be considered has not 
yet been determined by the scheduling 
committee. 

I may say I had a conference with the 
Senator from California just before he 
left, and we have those matters under 
consideration. A specific time has not 
been mutually agreed upon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was not trying to 
set the schedule, but I recognize there is 
not too much proposed legislation of 
importance to be considered in the next 
few days, and I thought perhaps we 
might consider some of the tax bills. 
The bill to which I refer is a rather 
lengthy bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
ciate the Senator’s suggestion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that S. 4208, the Space Agency 
bill, is the pending business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
is correct, but we do not plan to discuss 
that bill today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is the pending 
business; and it is the authorization 
bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The bill authorizing 
new funds for the Space Agency? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is the 
construction and equipment authoriza- 
tion bill for the funds being asked for 


I appre- 
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in the supplemental appropriation bill. 
It is very important we get it to the 
President by the time the appropria- 
tion bill is finished. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my friend from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Will there be a night 
session tonight? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 31, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S.488. An act for the relief of Eva S. 
Winder; 

S$. 616. An act for the relief of Blanca G. 
Hidalgo; 

8.1879. An act for the relief of Casey 
Jimenez; 

S. 1987. An act for the relief of Richard 
K. Lim and Margaret K. Lim; 

$.2511. An act for the relief of Maria 
Garcia Aliaga; 

S. 2691. An act for the relief of Hiroko 
Ozaki; 

8.2860. An act for the relief of Miss 
Susana Magalona; 

S. 2933. An act to extend the life of the 
Alaska International Rail and Highway Com- 
mission and to increase its authorization; 

S.3007. An act for the relief of Katina 
Leckas and Argery Leckas; 

S. 3053. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain real property 
at Demopolis lock and dam project, Ala., 
to the heirs of the former owner; 

S$. 3060. An act for the relief of Romulo 
A. Manriquez; 

8.3129. An act for the relief of Natividade 
Agrela Dos Santos; 

S.3136. An act for the relief of Fouad 
(Pred) Kassis; 

§. 3186. An act to extend for 1 year cer- 
tain programs established under the Domes- 
tic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Co- 
lumbium-Tantalum Production and Pur- 
chase Act of 1956; 

S. 3557. An act to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended 
(64 Stat. 12); and 

S. 4165. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
August 1, 1958, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 31, 1958: 
IN THE Navy 
‘The following-named officers of the staff 
corps of the Navy, as indicated, for tem- 
porary promotion to the grade of rear ad- 
miral, subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law: 
MEDICAL CORPS 
Allan S, Chrisman 
Calvin B. Galloway 
Frank P, Kreuz, Jr, 
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SUPPLY CORPS 
Edward F. Metzger 
Howard F. Kuehl 
Joseph M. Lyle 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 

Eugene J. Peltier 
Henry G. Clark 

DENTAL CORPS 
Curtiss W. Schantz 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 31, 1958: 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Robert W. Minor, of Ohio, to be Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner for a term of 
7 years expiring December 31, 1965. 
COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 
Russell E. Atkinson, of New Jersey, to be 
Comptroller of Customs at Philadelphia, Pa. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Emile A. Pepin, of Rhode Island, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 5, with headquarters at Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The following-named persons for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade of ensign in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, subject to 
qualifications provided by law; 

Will Consell 

Robert P. Michaud 
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The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Isaiah 43: 5: Fear not, for I am with 
thee. 

Most merciful and gracious God, we 
beseech Thee to be patient and favor- 
able unto these Thy servants. 

Give them grace to discharge their 
duties and responsibilities with a pure 
and steadfast devotion. 

In all humility we are asking Thee to 
gird us with a faith which never fails 
and a courage that never falters. 

May Thy righteous will have the place 
of preeminence in all our plans and 
purposes, our deliberations and deci- 
sions. 

Temper our minds with patience and 
perseverance, and with a deep sympathy 
and concern for all who are seeking the 
blessings of the more abundant life. 

In Christ’s name we offer our petition. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 12738. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
CHAVEZ, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
Hitt, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. BYRD, Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. Younc, Mr. 
KNOWLAND, and Mr. FLanpers to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 13015. An act to authorize certain 


construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendment to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr, STENNIS, Mr, JACKSON, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, and Mr. Case of South Da- 
kota to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 13015) to 
authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary installations, and for other pur- 
poses, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendment, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. Vinson, BROOKS of Louisi- 
ana, KILDAY, DURHAM, RIVERS, ARENDS, 
Gavin, Witson of Indiana, and Mrs. Sr. 
GEORGE. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency may be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
while the House is in session today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, Iask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce may 
be permitted to sit during general debate 
while the House is in session today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1959 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
12948) making appropriations for the 
government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of 
the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 2325) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12948) making appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of said District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 23, 24, 26, and 27. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 3, 6, 8, 10, 11, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, and 
30 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$399,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘'$4,720,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$39,948,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$30,730,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,017,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $15,832,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$841,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 1, 13, 
16, 19, 21, 22, 29, and 31. 

Louis C. RABAUT, 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
EARL WILSON, 
JOHN TABER, 

Managers on the Part of the House, 


JOHN O. PASTORE, 

JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

ALAN BIBLE, 

J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr., 

EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 

IrnvING M. Ives, 

J, GLENN BEALL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12948) making ap- 
propriations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues 
of said District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 


FEDERAL PAYMENT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Amendment No. 1: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendments Nos. 2 and 3: Delete lan- 
guage proposed by the House authorizing a 
Federal loan of $3,100,000 to the water fund. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Amendment No. 4—Executive Office: Ap- 
propriates $399,500 instead of $382,000 as 
proposed by the House and $435,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The increase provided 
is to finance the activities of the Commis- 
sioners’ Youth Council. 

Amendment No. 5—Department of Gen- 
eral Administration: Appropriates $4,720,000 
instead of $4,700,000 as proposed by the 
House and $4,725,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 6—Office of Corporation 
Counsel: Appropriates $660,060 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $650,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 7—Public schools: Ap- 
propriates $39,948,000 instead of $39,758,000 
as proposed by the House and $39,965,900 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 8—Department of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation: Appropriates $224,800 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $215,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 9 and 10—Department 
of Public Health: Appropriate $30,730,000 in- 
stead of $30,505,000 as proposed by the House 
and $30,877,954 as proposed by the Senate; 
and authorize a payment of $3.50 per out- 
patient clinic visit to private hospitals par- 
ticipating in the Medical Charities program 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $3.00 
per visit as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 11—Public welfare: Ap- 
propriates $15,140,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $15,000,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 12—Department of Li- 
censes and Inspections: Appropriates $2,017,- 
000 instead of $2,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $2,022,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. Of the increase allowed, $10,000 is for 
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the District of Columbia Charitable Solicita- 
tion Act and $7,000 is for the zoning regula: 
tions enforcement program. 

Amendment No. 13—Department of High- 
ways: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendments Nos. 14 and 15—Department 
of Highways: Appropriate $7,907,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $7,484,000 as 
proposed by the House; and provide that of 
the sum appropriated $5,093,623 shall be pay- 
able from the highway fund as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $4,670,623 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 16—Department of High- 
ways: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendments Nos. 17 and 18—Department 
of Motor Vehicles: Change paragraph head- 
ings as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 19—Department of Motor 
Vehicles: Reported in disagreement, 

Amendment No. 20—Department of Motor 
Vehicles: Appropriates $1,042,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $1,465,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 21 and 22—Department 
of Motor Vehicles: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

CAPITAL OUTLAY 

Amendments Nos. 23 through 28—Capital 
outlay, Public Building Construction: Delete 
language proposed by the Senate authorizing 
the construction of a warehouse and an ad- 
ditional amount for a motor vehicle safety 
inspection station; appropriate $15,832,000 
for construction instead of $15,704,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $17,799,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate; authorize the expendi- 
ture on July 1, 1959, of $7,350,000 as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $7,850,000 as 
proposed by the Senate; delete Senate lan- 
guage proposing the financing of $81,000 
from the highway fund; and authorize 
$841,000 for construction services instead of 
$836,250 as proposed by the House and $862,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 29—Capital outlay, De- 
partment of Highways: Reported in dis- 
agreement. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No. 30—Section 5: Limits the 
expenditure of funds for the payment of 
dues and expenses of attendance of meetings 
to not to exceed $40,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $25,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 31—Section 12: Reported 
in disagreement. 

Louis C. RABAvT, 
WILLIAM H. NatcHer, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
EARL WILSON, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 1: Page 2, line 2, 
strike out $20,000,000" and insert “$21,- 
500,000.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rapaur moves that the House insist 
on its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 1. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 13: On page 18, 
line 7, after the semicolon, insert “expenses 
of attendance of one person, without loss of 
pay or time, at specialized traffic engineering 
classes, including tuition and entrance fees.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. RaBAuT moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment No. 13 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 16: Page 18, line 
18, after “appropriation”, insert “Provided 
further, That the Commissioners are author- 
ized and empowered to pay the purchase 
price and the cost of installation of new 
parking meters or devices from fees collected 
from such new meters or devices, which fees 
are hereby appropriated for such purposes.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Rasavut moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 16, and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 19: Page 19, line 
4, after the word “including”, strike out “ex- 
penses of attendance of one person, without 
loss of pay or time, at specialized traffic en- 
gineering classes, including tuition and en- 
trance fees.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. RaBauT moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 19, and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 21: Page 19, line 
13, strike out “That no part of this or any 
other appropriation contained in this act 
shall be expended for building, installing, 
and maintaining streetcar loading platforms 
and lights of any description employed to 
distinguish same, except that a permanent 
type of platform may be constructed from 
appropriations contained in this act for 
street improvements when plans and loca- 
tions thereof are approved by the Public 
Utilities Commission and the Director of Ve- 
hicles and Traffic and the street railway 
company shall after construction maintain, 
mark, and light the same at its expense.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RaBaur moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No, 21, and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The . The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 22: Page 19, line 
22, strike out “Provided further, That the 
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Commissioners are authorized and em- 
powered to pay the purchase price and the 
cost of installation of new parking meters 
or devices from fees collected from such new 
meters or devices, which fees are hereby ap- 


otrai for such purpose: Provided jur- 
ther.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. Rasaut moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 22, and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 29. Page 32, line 
25, after the word “adjustment”, insert 
“Provided further, That no part of this or 
any other appropriation contained in this 
act shall be expended for building, installing, 
and maintaining streetear loading platforms 
and lights of any description employed to 
distinguish same, except that a permanent 
type of platform may be constructed from 
appropriations contained in this act for 
street improvements when plans and loca- 
tions thereof are approved by the Public 
Utilities Commisison and the Department of 
Highways and the street-railway company 
shall after construction maintain, mark, and 
light the same at its expense.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rasaur moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 29, and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 31. Page 38, line 
6, after “1945”, insert Provided, That leases 
for rentals shall be on terms and periods not 


-in excess of 5 years.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RasauT moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 31, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by said amendment insert 
“Provided, That hereafter leases for rentals 
shall not be on terms and periods in excess 
of 5 years.” 


The motion was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider the votes by 


which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the special 
subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations may have permis- 
sion to sit tomorrow during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 147] 


Andersen, Horan Moulder 
H. Carl. Jackson Poage 
Bass, Tenn, Jenkins Powell 
Boggs Jones, Mo. Preston 
Bonner Kearney Radwan 
Burdick Keating Sadlak 
Carnahan Krueger St. George 
Christopher Landrum Scherer 
Clark Lesinski Scrivner 
Dies Loser Shuford 
Diggs McCarthy Sieminski 
Eberharter McIntire Smith, Kans, 
Feighan McMillan Talle 
Friedel Machrowicz Taylor 
Gordon Magnuson Tollefson 
Gregory Marshall Trimbie 
Hays, Ark. Michel Tuck 
Hoffman Morris Willis 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 382 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
psi ce under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1959 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 12738) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. MAHON, SHEPPARD, 
SIKES, NORRELL, WHITTEN, CANNON, WIG- 
CLESWORTH, SCRIVNER, FORD, and TABER, 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1958 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 653 and ask for its 
immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13549) 
to increase benefits under the Federal Old- 
Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance Sys- 
tem, to improve the actuarial status of the 
trust funds of such System, and otherwise 
improve such System; to amend the public 
assistance and maternal and child health 
and welfare provisions of the Social Security 
Act; and for other purposes, and all points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived, 
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That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed 4 hours, to be equally divided and 

. controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment. No 
amendment shall be in order to said bill 
except amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. Amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means may be offered to any 
section of the bill at the conclusion of the 
general debate, but said amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 653 makes in order the con- 
sideration of H. R. 13549, the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1958. The reso- 
lution provides for a closed rule, 4 hours 
of general debate, and waives points of 
order against the bill. 

The bill will increase benefits to ap- 
proximately 12 million people now on 
the benefit rolls, and all future bene- 
ficiaries, about 7 percent, with a mini- 
mum increase of $3 in the benefits pay- 
able to retired workers who came on the 
rolls at or after 65 years of age. For 
retired workers now on the rolls monthly 
payments would range from $33 to $118 
as compared with $30 to $108.50 under 
present law. The bill would also raise 
the present $200 limitation on family 
benefits to $254 in the amount of monthly 
benefits payable to a family on the basis 
of an insured worker’s earnings record. 

The law would also be changed to pro- 
vide that a person will not lose a benefit 
under the retirement test for any month 
in which he has earned wages of $100 
or less, rather than $80 or less as under 
present law. 

The work requirements that a disabled 
worker must meet would be changed to 
make it easier for a disabled worker 
whose disability has a gradual onset to 
qualify. Changes are also made in the 
coverage provisions of the program, as 
well as easing some of the requirements 
to qualify for dependents benefits. 

The tax rates now scheduled in the 
law would be increased by one-quarter 
of 1 percent for employees and employers 
and three-eighths of 1 percent for the 
self-employed. The total annual earn- 
ings on which contributions would be 
paid, and on which benefits would be 
computed, would be raised from $4,200 
to $4,800, effective January 1, 1959. The 
scheduled increases in the rates would 
take place every 3 years instead of every 
5 years. 

The bill provides a new formula for 
Federal participation in public assist- 
ance providing additional funds to all 
States and maximum flexibility in meet- 
ing medical-care needs and other special 
needs, Also, the Federal share would be 
determined in part by the relative fiscal 
ability of the State as measured by aver- 
age State per capita income. 
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Authorizations are increased for ma- 
ternal and child health programs from 
$16,500,000 to $21,500,000; for crippled 
children’s services from $15 million to 
$20 million, and child welfare services 
from $12 million to $17 million. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, Mr. Mitts, while testi- 
fying before the Committee on Rules, 
pointed out that this bill will bring about 
a substantial improvement in the finan- 
cial basis of the program, the actuarial 
deficit will be reduced, and the program 
will be more adequately financed. 

I urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 653. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I[Mr. 
Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill came out of the 
Committee on Ways and Means by a vote 
of 24to1. It represents the usual, care- 
ful, earnest and bipartisan consideration 
given by the Committee on Ways and 
Means to an extremely complex matter. 
This bill commits this Government and 
the employees and employers and the 
self-employed of this Nation to disburse- 
ments for the welfare of the people of 
this country of billions of dollars. The 
bill will be explained in detail during the 
4 hours of debate. Therefore, I would 
like to refer only to 2 or 3 points. First, 
the committee states it has not been able 
to recommend benefits at as high a level 
in its opinion as would be justified if one 
considered solely the level for this pro- 
tection. The increase of approximately 
7 percent provided by the bill is actually 
somewhat short of the rise in the cost of 
living that has taken place since 1954. 
The committee states it believes it is 
essential that a significant part of the 
initial contributions to the system they 
are recommending be used to strengthen 
the financing of the system rather than 
to improve benefit protection. 

The principal features of the bill will 
be found beginning on page 8 of the 
committee report. The dollar ceiling on 
the total of benefits payable to a family 
would be raised from $200 to $254, which 
is equivalent to twice the maximum re- 
tirement benefit payable. And the total 
annual earnings on which benefits could 
be computed and on which contributions 
would be paid would be raised from 
$4,200 to $4,800 effective January 1, 1959. 

Further, benefits would be provided for 
the dependents of disabled workers as is 
now provided for dependents of retired 
workers. 

The provision that now requires pay- 
ments under certain other disability 
benefit systems to be offset against social- 
security disability benefits would be re- 
pealed, so that a person eligible for a 
social-security disability benefit and also 
for disability benefit under another sys- 
tem would receive the full amount of his 
social-security benefit. 

An important change in the law, as you 
will see on page 9 of the committee re- 
port, provides that a person will not lose 
a benefit under the retirement test for 
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any month in which he has earned wages 
of $100 or less, rather than $80 or less 
under the present law. 

A table of tax rate increases is to be 
found on page 10. 

As I said, in view of the adequate time 
allowed for debate, I will not undertake 
to explain that which can be better ex- 
plained by the very well-informed mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee. 

I now yield to my colleague from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
support the rule, and I expect to support 
the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity to 
commend the committee for including a 
provision in the pending bill which will 
extend coverage for employees of certain 
nonprofit organizations which under 
present law cannot secure the necessary 
concurrence of two-thirds of their em- 
ployees because some of their employees 
are covered by a public retirement sys- 
tem and do not desire social-security 
coverage. 

School officials in my district have been 
extremely upset over the fact that the 
nonteaching members on their rolls are 
denied coverage in the State Teachers 
Retirement Association and also are not 
permitted to participate in social secu- 
rity. This amendment to the law will, 
in my opinion, correct an inequity and 
will allow participation in the program 
of a group not otherwise eligible for coy- 
erage under any retirement system. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I support the rule and the leg- 
islation. I have no further requests for 
time, and I therefore yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
O'NEILL] and the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scott] have explained the 
general provisions of the bill. 

I want to congratulate the members 
of the Ways and Means Committee for 
acting favorably on this bill which will 
not only extend needed increases in so- 
cial security payments to millions of 
beneficiaries but the legislation will also 
strengthen the social security system. 
Approximately 12 million are now re- 
ceiving social security benefits. Seventy- 
five million additional people who are 
now covered will some day be drawing 
social security benefits. Under the sys- 
tem this bill gives approximately 7 per- 
cent across-the-board increase to all 
social security beneficiaries and in some 
cases which come under the lower wage 
bracket, the increase will be as high as 10. 
percent. If this bill is passed by the 
House and enacted into law, it will be the 
first increase in social security benefits 
since 1954. 

In addition to the increases, the Ways 
and Means Committee is to be com- 
mended for recommending improve- 
ments in the public welfare, maternal, 
and child welfare programs. Also the 
strengthening of the financial basis of 
the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance programs to make certain that 
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they are sound. Also old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance benefits 
amounts will be increased. 

The maximum limitation on the 
annual amount of earnings that can be 
credited toward benefits and taxed for 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance provisions will be increased. The 
disability insurance provisions of the 
program will be improved by making 
provisions of benefits for dependents of 
disabled workers. 

Under the provisions of this bill, the 
dollar ceiling on the total of benefits 
payable to a family would be raised 
from approximately $200 to $250 which 
is equivalent to twice the maximum re- 
tirement benefit payable. This bill also 
provides that the total annual earnings 
on which benefits could be computed 
would be raised from $4,200 to $4,800 ef- 
fective, January 1, 1959. Benefits would 
also be provided for the dependents of 
disabled workers like those now pro- 
vided for retired workers. 

The provision in the present law re- 
quiring that payments under certain 
other disability benefits systems be offset 
against social-security disability benefits 
would be repealed so that a person eligi- 
ble for social-security benefits and also 
disability benefits under another system 
would reeceive the full amount of his 
social-security benefits. 

Benefits would also be provided for the 
dependent parent of a deceased worker 
even though there is a widow or child 
of the worker who is or may become 
eligible for benefits. Under the present 
law a parent can qualify only if there 
is no such widow or child. 

This bill also makes additional changes 
in liberalizing payment to other mem- 
bers of a family under certain disability 
conditions. A number of changes are 
also set out in this bill concerning the 
technical provisions pertaining to better 
management of the social-security pro- 
gram. The bill also extends the period 
for filing disability freeze applications 
that are made fully retroactive. 

This legislation in general will be a 
great help to millions of families and 
dependents who are at present having 
financial difficulty by reason of the long 
and rapid rise in the cost of living and 
the general unemployment throughout 
the country. I firmly believe it will be 
a constructive step in contributing to the 
economic welfare of the Nation during 
this period of recession and unemploy- 
ment. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee heard numerous witnesses and ac- 
tuary experts before deliberating on the 
drawing up of this 109-page bill. It is 
constructive legislation and will greatly 
contribute to the economic welfare of 
all sections of our country. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 13549) to increase benefits 
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under the Federal old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system, to improve 
the actuarial status of the trust funds of 
such system, and otherwise improve such 
system; to amend the public asistance 
and maternal and child health and wel- 
fare provisions of the Social Security 
Act; and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 13549, with 
Mr. ELLIOTT in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] 
will be recognized for 2 hours and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED] 
for 2 hours. 

The gentleman from Arkansas is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 25 minutes. 

The pending bill, H. R. 13549, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1958, is 
the result of careful and concerned 
study by your committee. The Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means took no deci- 
sion lightly in formulating this bill to 
improve our social-security system. 
Rather, we were ever conscious that the 
committee was treating with questions 
of great importance to virtually every 
family in the Nation. In the process 
of developing this bill the committee pro- 
ceeded in its usual nonpolitical and bi- 
partisan manner as evidenced in this 
instance by the fact that the bill which 
the committee developed is not just the 
chairman’s bill but a committee bill as 
demonstrated by the fact that the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member of 
the committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Reep], joined in the intro- 
duction of the bill. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say a few words about the history of 
and the magnitude of the social-security 
program. As Members of the House 
know, this program as enacted in 1935 
was limited in many ways. Its cover- 
age was limited to employment in in- 
dustry and commerce. It provided very 
small benefits for those who qualified in 
the early years and provided more siza- 
ble benefits only after many years of 
contributions. It included no benefits 
for the dependents of the retired bene- 
ficiary, no monthly benefits for survivors, 
and no benefits for those becoming dis- 
abled. As the soundness of the basic 
idea of contributory social insurance was 
demonstrated in the operation of the 
program and as experience brought out 
its administrative feasibility and the 
stability of its financing arrangements, 
the Congress, after full and careful con- 
sideration, has gradually extended its 
scope. Coverage has been broadened to 
practically every type of employment 
and self-employment. The eligibility 
provisions have been liberalized for those 
already near or past age 65 when the 
program was enacted. Benefits have 
been periodically adjusted to changes in 
the economy, and they have been made 
effective as a means of providing security 
promptly to those whom the system is 
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designed to protect. New types of pro- 
tection and classes of benefits have been 
added. All of this has been done with 
scrupulous care for the maintenance of 
financial and actuarial soundness. As 
the program now stands, regular 
monthly benefits are being paid to 12 
million Americans in every town and 
community of every State. The total 
monthly benefits paid in the fiscal year 
just closed amounted to $8 billion. 
More than 9 out of every 10 of the Na- 
tion’s mothers and children can look 
forward to regular income from the pro- 
gram in the event of death of the family 
earner. The millions of Americans who 
are now largely or wholly dependent 
upon their regular monthly old-age and 
survivors insurance checks for their liv- 
ing include retired people, disabled peo- 
ple, widows, and orphaned children. This 
is a tremendous program that we are 
talking about today and it has grown 
rapidly in size and in effectiveness, be- 
cause the need was there and because 
past Congresses have wisely recognized 
that need and were willing to do some- 
thing about it. 

Very obviously, Mr. Chairman, a pro- 
gram of this magnitude and of this im- 
pact on the welfare of the American 
people demands our best thought and ef- 
fort. It must be appraised carefully to 
assure that it is adequate to the times. 
Because it is a wage-related benefit sys- 
tem—that is, its benefits vary according 
to the previous earnings of the insured 
person—rising levels of wages and prices 
require examination of the benefit struc- 
ture and financing at frequent intervals 
to see whether they are realistic and 
sound. Moreover, our committee knows, 
and has been guided by the knowledge in 
all its deliberations, that it has a serious 
responsibility to assure the continued fi- 
nancial soundness of the system so that 
the protection of the American people for 
whom the system was designed will be 
what we intended. 

The pending bill takes careful account 
of these considerations. It would im- 
prove the protection of the program, 
make its benefits more equitable, facili- 
tate its administration, and—we think, 
most importantly—insure that the sys- 
tem is financially sound. 

We conducted some 2 weeks of hear- 
ings, Mr. Chairman, during which time 
we heard many Members of Congress, 
the Secretary of HEW, many representa- 
tives of organizations and groups inter- 
ested in the program of social security, as 
well as many individual witnesses. 

Following the conclusion of the hear- 
ings we spent several days in executive 
sessions not only considering the recom- 
mendations made in the hearings but 
also obtaining additional information 
that we had not obtained during the 
course of the hearings. 

In the beginning I made it quite clear 
in announcing the hearings that it might 
be that the committee would not have 
sufficient time and opportunity to report 
to the House a full and complete program 
of social-security amendments. I did 
that because I wanted to be eminently 
fair to the public that was interested in 
improvements being made this year. I 
stated in the notice of the hearings that 
those subject matters that might be 
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heard but which could not be acted upon 
this year could be considered at a future 
date and that the hearings would serve 
as the basis for further study and consid- 
eration of those points. But in the course 
of the executive sessions, Mr. Chairman, 
following the recommendations in the 
hearings from the Secretary of HEW 
that we not act this year, that we delay 
our action until we could get a full re- 
port from the advisory committee on fi- 
nancing the program—take action some 
time next year—we were given such in- 
formation that we thought we should not 
longer delay reporting to the House a 
program that would further strengthen 
the social-security system. 

Let me digress a moment here, Mr. 
Chairman, to explain that under legis- 
lation enacted by the Congress in 1956 
an Advisory Council on Social Security 
Financing was set up and is now study- 
ing and preparing recommendations on 
the financing of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and the disability in- 
surance program. The council's report 
is not due until the end of this year. 
The Committee on Ways and Means 
looks forward to receiving this report 
and expects that the report will be help- 
ful in its evaluation of cost-estimating 
methods, procedures, and policies con- 
nected with the investment of the as- 
sets of the old-age, survivors and dis- 
ability insurance trust funds, and the 
principles underlying the financing of 
the program. In our committee’s opin- 
ion, however, the degree to which the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund is out of balance over the long 
range and the excess of outgo over in- 
come during the next 7 years are mat- 
ters that demand immediate action. 
We believe that the financial soundness 
of the social-security program is too vi- 
tally important to the American people 
for us to delay until another year the 
action that is clearly needed to reduce 
the present actuarial insufficiency. 

Mr. Chairman, we were concerned in 
the committee with information that 
came to us to the effect that if we did 
not collect any more money for the sys- 
tem and did not permit anyone in addi- 
tion to those presently drawing benefits 
to be added to the rolls, and only paid 
benefits to those presently drawing in 
accordance with the provisions of exist- 
ing law, that the fund, even though it 
is now $22 billion, would lack $65 bil- 
lion of meeting these present obliga- 
tions to those now drawing benefits. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, we were 
told that under the provisions of exist- 
ing law, despite a scheduled increase in 
taxes in 1960 and again in 1965, for a pe- 
riod of the next 7 years, including this 
present calendar year, we would pay out 
of the social security trust fund more in 
each year than we would take into the 
fund—to the total of some $4 billion 
more paid out than taken in in these 7 
years. Up to 1958, Mr. Chairman, as 
all Members know, we have succeeded 
in taking into the social security trust 
fund more each year than we have paid 
out. We were also reminded, Mr. Chair- 
man, of the fact that over the course 
of several years prior to 1950 we had 
not permitted the tax-rate increases 
that had originally been levied for this 
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purpose to go into effect and to rise in 
accordance with the original legisla- 
tion. We were told that had we per- 
mitted those original tax increases to go 
into effect the combined total payroll 
tax for this purpose today would be 6 
percent tax instead of the present rate 
of 4% percent, and that we would not 
be in the position we are in under ex- 
isting law of paying out of the fund 
more than we take in for an immediate 
period of 7 years. 

There is a difference of opinion, Mr. 
Chairman, as to the size that we should 
permit this fund to attain, but we 
thought that during periods of prosperity 
it is incumbent upon those who at some 
future time will be eligible for benefits 
to pay for a greater proportion of their 
benefits and to see to it that this fund 
is not decreased and the burden be placed 
on workers in future generations. It will 
be decreased by the very nature of things 
in periods of extreme depression or down- 
turns in economic activity. It is for that 
reason that we accumulate reserves in 
times of high-level economic activity to 
take care of the situation in periods of 
recession or depression. 

The committee felt, in view of this, 
that for several reasons the estimates 
given to us by the actuaries in 1954 and 
in 1956 that the fund was close to being 
in balance no longer held and that to- 
day the fund is .57 percent out of bal- 
ance, that whenever we reach a level in 
perpetuity of actuarial imbalance of that 
magnitude it behooves us to bring it near- 
er into balance. 

When we first enacted this program, 
Mr. Chairman, it was anticipated it would 
be completely in balance and there would 
be some on the plus side; but in view of 
all I have discussed, the failure on the 
part of the Congress earlier to permit the 
tax rates to rise in accordance with the 
original intention, irrespective of the fact 
that from time to time we have increased 
the benefits, we find ourselves now in 
the position where if we do not take 
action we can look forward to the time 
when we will not take into the fund the 
amounts of money that will be required 
to pay the Lenefits that are presently 
contemplated under existing law. Under 
these circumstances, unless something is 
done, there will be no other recourse 
than to dip into the general funds of the 
Treasury for those amounts. 

Think of what that may mean. There 
are only 12 million today who are draw- 
ing benefits, but there are 75 million 
additional people who are now covered 
by social security who at some time or 
other in the future will be eligible for 
these benefits. 

So, I think in periods such as we now 
experience economically, it behooves us 
to get this program back on a sounder 
basis than it is. We have been told by 
the actuaries that we can tell you that 
the bill that we present to you can be 
described as actuarily sound today if 
this program is enacted, even though 
there will still be a discrepancy on the 
minus side of around one-quarter of 1 
percent of payroll. Now, that is back 
to the level that we thought we had 
it when we enacted the increases in 1954 
in benefits and when we adopted the 
three changes with respect to social se- 
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curity not involving benefit increases in 
1956. The amendments added by the 
other body then raised the figure some- 
what. Now, we are improving the pro- 
gram, therefore, from the point of view 
of financial soundness, and that is the 
primary reason, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have this bill before the House today. 

We recognized on the benefit side, as 
indicated by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr] 
that there had been a cost-of-living in- 
crease since 1954 of around 8 percent 
and that there had been an increase in 
wages of 12 percent. The Congress has 
meticulously seen to it that with respect 
to those over whom we have anything 
to do, many others have been protected 
by action of the Congress this year 
against a decrease in their standard of 
living because of these rises in cost of 
living. Now, we could not justify, Mr. 
Chairman, on the basis of our considera- 
tion of social security, going any higher 
than the 7 percent increase contained 
in the bill at this time, even though that 
amount does not fully compensate for 
the increase in the cost of living of 8 
percent, because to have gone to 8 per- 
cent or to have gone to 10 percent at 
this time would not have allowed us some 
of the additional income to the fund 
provided in the bill to be dedicated to 
the purpose of bringing it nearer into 
actuarial balance. As I said, that was 
the primary thing that the committee 
was concerned about. 

So, we have devoted a large part of 
these tax increases that will face the 
American people under the system now 
and in the future on a stepped-up basis 
from that in existing law to the establish- 
ment of the actuarial soundness, and we 
were able to provide only a 7 percent in- 
crease across the board in the benefits of 
those now receiving them and those who 
will receive them in the future. 

‘WAGE BASE 


Mr. Chairman, on the wage side we 
looked to the situation of what percent- 
age of wages are presently being covered 
by the $4,200 wage base. The bill be- 
fore you increases the amount of earn- 
ings that can be credited toward 
benefits and the amount that is taxed 
for social security purposes from $4,200 
a year to $4,800, so as to take into ac- 
count the increases in wage levels that 
have taken place since 1954. Unless 
such adjustments are made from time 
to time as wage levels go up, the social 
security program ceases to provide 
meaningful benefits and effective pro- 
tection for workers above the lower wage 
brackets. The maximum earnings taxed 
and credited under the program was in- 
creased by the Congress in both 1950 
and 1954, In each case, however, the in- 
crease was not fully proportionate, based 
on the original wage base of $3,000, to 
the increase that had taken place in 
wages, If the degree of protection were 
to be comparable to that provided when 
the program began, the maximum earn- 
ings base would now have to be raised 
to a considerably higher amount than 
that called for in the bill. However, we 
felt that it is essential to insure that the 
system is on an actuarially sound basis 
and that the present generation should 
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pay more adequately for the benefits it 
will receive rather than to shift the 
burden to future generations. 

If there had been a $4,800 wage base 
in 1957, about 56 percent of the men 
who are regularly employed under the 
program would have had their earnings 
covered. This is about the same per- 
centage as did have all their earnings 
covered in 1954 under the $4,200 base 
that was adopted in that year. In 1950, 
when we increased the base from $3,000 
to $3,600, about 64 percent of the men 
who were regularly employed in covered 
work had all their earnings covered 
under the $3,600 base. The change from 
$4,200 to $4,800 will mean that the true 
earnings and standards of living of more 
of our regular workers will be reflected 
in the taxes they are paying and in the 
credit they are getting toward benefits. 
It will also help to assure that the sys- 
tem will continue to provide benefits 
bearing a reasonable relationship to the 
individual’s earnings. Without it, the 
benefits would tend more and more to be 
at a flat rate since the upward trend in 
average earnings—which has continued 
for over a century and a half—would 
soon mean that most workers’ benefit 
rights would be based on the same earn- 
ings figure of $4,200. We believe that 
the increase in wage base is needed and 
that it will constitute a very significant 
improvement in the protection of the 
system. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the process of 
raising the wage base we must remember 
that benefits under this program, as dis- 
tinguished from coverage generally, are 
geared to the average earnings general- 
ly speaking, during the period from the 
time of first coverage of each individual 
under the program until his retirement, 
disability, or death. So, if you raise the 
wage base to $4,800, you establish a new 
level of maximum individual benefits. 

At this point I will discuss the provi- 
sions of the bill which will increase 
benefits. 

BENEFIT INCREASES 

We all know that prices have gone up 
over the last 4 years, and we know that 
as this has happened the purchasing 
power of the 12 million social security 
beneficiaries has been cut. For the great 
majority of the beneficiaries this has 
meant that the protection which we in- 
tended to provide has fallen short of our 
goals and that many have had to re- 
quest public assistance to take care of 
their needs. The Members of this House 
know that even in 1954—when benefits 
were increased to their present scale— 
they were geared to providing a floor of 
protection only. It is necessary that we 
raise benefit amounts now so that bene- 
ficiaries will not be exposed to hardship 
and to maintain this floor of protection. 

Our committee found that the benefit 
side needs to be strengthened. As I have 
said, since the last benefit increase was 
put into effect in 1954, wages have in- 
creased by about 12 percent and prices 
by about 8 percent. Our committee 
weighed these facts and the present de- 
ficiency in the system and decided that 
we should recommend an increase of 
about 7 percent, with a minimum in- 
crease of $3 for the worker who retired 
at age 65 or later. We believe that this 
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benefit increase will be a real help to 
beneficiaries in meeting their needs. At 
the same time we felt it essential that 
we apply some of the increased income 
under the bill to the present deficiency 
in the system so as to strengthen its 
financial base. Mr. Chairman, without 
the 7 percent increase the maximum 
under the bill would be $118.50. That 
$118.50 raised by the same 7 percent that 
applies to all other benefits brings it to 
a total maximum primary benefit of 
$127. But I should point out that the 
man in the future will not draw the $127 
primary benefit except where all of his 
taxes have been paid on $4,800. This 
means that in the future, if we raise the 
wage base today that the benefits of those 
in those upper levels of income will rise, 
but so long as they have some period of 
time during which they paid a tax on less 
than $4,800 they cannot attain the full 
maximum of $127. 

Those who come on after the énact- 
ment of this program at $4,800 and re- 
main there throughout their working 
years at that level would, of course, draw 
the $127. 

FAMILY MAXIMUM 


We have restored the theory we had 
earlier in the program with respect to 
survivorship benefits so that we are pay- 
ing the family, the widow and the chil- 
dren of the man who is deceased, who is 
covered by the program, twice the pri- 
mary benefits as a family maximum. So 
the ceiling on family benefits in the bill 
is raised from $200 to $254, twice $127. 
That makes it possible for the widow to 
draw three-fourth of the primary-bene- 
fit; the first child three-fourth of the 
primary benefit and the next child and 
additional ones one-half of the primary 
benefit up to the maximum. 

Certainly those are the types of situa- 
tions that bear most heavily upon our 
heart. Those are the situations that we 
want to give primary attention to in the 
program of improving social security as 
well as with respect to the primary 
benefit. 

DISABILITY PROVISIONS 


The fourth major area of improvement 
has to do with the disability protection 
provided under the program. In 1955, 
when your committee recommended the 
payment of cash benefits to disabled 
workers it purposely offered a conserva- 
tive bill. These provisions were enacted 
in 1956. In the past 12 months disability 
insurance benefits have come to play an 
important part in the lives of many 
Americans. We believe that the disabil- 
ity program is established on a firm and 
sound basis and that some improvements 
can now be made. 

A major improvement provided by the 
bill is ‘benefits for the dependents of dis- 
abled workers. The social-security pro- 
gram since 1940 has provided for the 
wives and children of retired workers and 
for the widows, children, and parents of 
deceased workers. There is frequently 
greater need for dependents’ benefits in 
the case of the disabled than in the case 
of persons retired or deceased. In addi- 
tion to the fact that disabled workers 
are prevented from earning income 
which able-bodied workers can earn until 
they choose to retire, their household is 
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generally burdened by heavy medical ex- 
penses, and the wife can seldom seek 
employment because she is needed at 
home to care for her husband and chil- 
dren. This is a serious gap in the protec- 
tion provided by the program, and your 
committee is recommending that it be 
closed by paying benefits to the depend- 
ents of disabled workers who are eligible 
for disability benefits. ‘These benefits 
would be paid under the same general 
rules as are now provided in the case of 
dependents of a retired person. For ex- 
ample, when a person entitled to disabil- 
ity insurance benefits has a wife and 1 or 
more children under 18 or disabled chil- 
dren in the household, they would get 
benefits as if the worker had reached re- 
tirement age instead of becoming dis- 
abled. The cost of the proposed change 
is five one-hundredths of 1 percent of 
payroll. This cost would fall upon the 
disability insurance trust fund, which, 
unlike the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund, presently has a sizable 
actuarial surplus. Even with the addi- 
tion of this cost and the other small costs 
involved in the bill, the fund would still 
have both a long-range and a short- 
range excess of income over outgo. 

Your committee believes that in the 
light of the successful experience since 
1955 in the administration of the dis- 
ability freeze and disability benefits pro- 
visions of the social-security program, 
the payment of benefits to dependents 
of disability beneficiaries would be not 
only a constructive but an entirely pru- 
dent step for the Congress to take at 
this time. 

We are also recommending elimina- 
tion of the provision under which an 
individual’s disability insurance bene- 
fits are offset by the amount of dis- 
ability payments he receives from cer- 
tain other Federal programs and State 
workmen’s compensation laws. Last 
year the Congress eliminated the off- 
set for veterans receiving payments from 
the Veterans’ Administration for service- 
connected disabilities. The group still 
affected by the offset numbers fewer 
than 20 percent of the disability insur- 
ance beneficiaries. The great majority 
of these suffer reduction or outright 
cancellation of their benefits because 
they are receiving veterans’ pensions. 
These pensions, besides being limited in 
amount, are paid only to veterans who 
have restricted income otherwise. The 
committee deems it unnecessary and un- 
desirable to deprive a severely disabled 
veteran of disability benefits he has 
earned under social security because he 
is eligible for a modest pension based 
on his service in the Armed Forces. 
Only a very small percentage of the total 
number of persons eligible for disability 
insurance benefits fall under other sys- 
tems to which the offset applies. We 
recommend that the offset provision be 
repealed. 

H. R. 13549 contains another signifi- 
cant improvement in the disability pro- 
visions. Under existing law, disabled 
workers are penalized for not filing 
timely applications for benefits. Appli- 
cants for all other types of social-security 
benefits may file their claims as much 
as a year after they become eligible with- 
out loss of monthly benefits; yet the dis- 
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abled person must file no later than 
the month of first eligibility or suffer loss 
of benefits. A few years’ delay in mak- 
ing application after he becomes too ill 
to work may result in total loss of eligi- 
bility for him and his family for all bene- 
fits under the program—old-age and sur- 
vivors benefits as well as those for dis- 
ability. There is no reason for greater 
strictness in requiring immediate action 
‘by the severely impaired individual than 
by the generally able-bodied applicants 
for other benefits. At present, due to the 
newness of the program, a great many 
disabled persons do not learn until long 
after they have become disabled that dis- 
ability benefits and the disability 
“freeze” are available under our social- 
security program. Your committee rec- 
ommends, therefore, that disability bene- 
fits, like the long-established old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, be payable 
retroactively for as many as 12 months 
before application is filed, if the appli- 
cant is qualified otherwise. We also rec- 
ommend that applications for the dis- 
ability “freeze” made at any time in the 
next 3 years be fully retroactive to the 
time the disability began. ‘There is no 
valid reason for failing to provide this 
consideration to men and women suffer- 
ing from mental or physical impair- 
ments. 

Still another improvement recom- 
mended concerns workers whose dis- 
abilities are of a progressive nature. At 
present, many disabled workers who have 
suffered from progressive diseases are 
unable to qualify for either disability 
benefits or the disability “freeze.” Be- 
cause the disabled workers have been 
forced by illness to withdraw from em- 
ployment before the disability could be 
considered severe enough to meet the 
law’s definition, they are unable to meet 
the present requirement that a person 
have at least a year and a half of cov- 
ered employment in the 3-year period 
just before he becomes disabled. This 
requirement was adopted to help assure 
that the benefits would go only to persons 
who had recently been in the labor mar- 
ket and who, were it not for disablement, 
could be expected to have remained at 
work. We were convinced, from exam- 
ination of the question, that the require- 
ment—which would still remain—that 
the disabled individual have worked at 
least 5 years out of the 10 years before 
becoming disabled will adequately pro- 
tect the program. Elimination of the 
present additional requirement of 1% 
years of work out of the 3 years just be- 
fore disablement will enable a number 
of workers whose impairments have pro- 
gressed to a point of great severity, but 
who have had to be denied eligibility, to 
qualify. In the committee’s bill the 
work requirements for the disability 
freeze and for disability benefits would 
be made identical. To qualify for either, 
the worker would be required to be fully 
insured and have at least 5 years of cov- 
ered work in the last 10 years before his 
disability began. 

RETIREMENT TEST 

One of the provisions of the old-age 
and survivors insurance system which 
has been widely discussed, and often 
misunderstood, is the retirement test. 
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This is the provision which, in general, 
requires the withholding of benefit 
checks when a beneficiary under age 72 
has substantial earnings. It has some- 
times been urged that there should be 
no such limitation. The Committee on 
Ways and Means is strongly of the opin- 
ion that the test of retirement is a neces- 
sary and desirable part of the program. 
To pay benefits without any restriction 
to people who keep on working after re- 
tirement age and have substantial earn- 
ings from work would not comport with 
the basic purpose of the program as a 
system of insurance against loss of earn- 
ings due to the retirement of workers, 
and would be very costly. For these 
reasons, the law has always contained 
a test of retirement to distinguish be- 
tween people who are able to have sub- 
stantial earnings after reaching retire- 
ment age and those who cannot. 

Your committee believes that it is very 
important to preserve the basic prin- 
ciple that old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits are paid to replace earn- 
ings lost through retirement or death. 
If the retirement test were eliminated 
or substantially liberalized further in- 
creases in social-security taxes would be 
necessary. The increased taxes would 
not go to help the great majority of the 
aged who usually cannot work or can- 
not find work. The added cost would 
therefore provide benefits largely for 
people who already have substantial in- 
come from work. We believe it would 
be inadvisable to further increase the 
social-security taxes for this purpose. 

We believe that certain improvements 
can be made in the retirement test pro- 
visions in the law. The bill includes 
several minor improvements that we be- 
lieve should be enacted to increase the 
equity of the test and to improve pub- 
lic understanding and administration. 
In addition, we have asked the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to devote further study to special 
problems of the retirement test area and 
to make recommendations to the com- 
mittee next year. 

MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 


Your committee has also included in 
the bill a number of provisions for 
changes which, though less important 
than those I have described, would add 
significantly to the effectiveness and 
equity of the program. Your committee 
found, for example, that there are ways 
in which the family protection of the 
program, especially the protection for 
children, can be improved at a very small 
cost. Since these provisions are de- 
scribed in detail in the committee report 
I will not take the time of the committee 
to describe them in detail here. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


We are also recommending amend- 
ments in the public assistance programs 
for the aged, the blind, the disabled, and 
the dependent children. I should like 
to mention briefly the principal pro- 
visions of the bill relating to these pro- 
grams. 

Title V of the bill makes a number of 
fundamental changes in the provisions 
for public assistance. These programs— 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
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permanently and totally disabled are 
joint Federal-State activities with the 
States carrying detailed responsibility 
for operation and the Federal Govern- 
ment participating financially. 

Originally, the Federal Government 
paid one-half of the cost up to a maxi- 
mum payment of $30 that could be made 
to any individual. We have progressively 
raised both the share which the Federal 
Government pays and the individual 
maximum, through amendments begin- 
ning in 1946, 1948, 1952, and 1956, with 
the result that the Federal cost has risen 
from about 45 percent to 57 percent of 
the total. The bill before you now pro- 
poses to increase Federal funds further 
at this time. However, and this is quite 
important, the route by which it would 
do this is quite different from the kind of 
increases that we have made in the past 
and which, if continued indefinitely, 
could jeopardize the joint Federal-State 
character of the programs. 

The cost of the new formulas provided 
in the bill will be $288 million assuming 
that the States continue to spend the 
same amount they are spending at the 
present time. 

Every State would receive additional 
funds under the new formula. Many of 
the higher income States are at this time 
making payments which go well beyond 
the individual maximums which are now 
$60. These same States are also making 
many smaller payments where recipients 
have other income. The bill provides for 
an average maximum under which there 
would be substantial gains for States in 
this situation. 

Suppose a State at the present time 
pays to a needy recipient, without other 
resources, $90. The Federal Govern- 
ment participates only in the first $60 
and the State receives today, $39. For 
another recipient, with other income, the 
payment is $30 of which the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays $24. Under the bill these 
two payments could be averaged at $60 
each and the Federal Government would 
participate in the whole total. The Fed- 
eral share would be at least $39 each and 
might run in certain States as high as 
$45 each. Under the present program 
any payments for medical care made di- 
rectly to doctors or hospitals would be 
matched separately up to an average of 
$6 per recipient. Under the bill these 
payments, along with the money pay- 
ments, could be averaged up to a maxi- 
mum of $66 for both. 

In 1956 we made provision for the 
separate matching of payments for the 
cost of medical care for public assistance 
recipients. While the 1956 provisions 
have been beneficial in spreading med- 
ical care in additional States which were 
doing little or nothing, they have created 
administrative problems in some of the 
States that are doing most. We passed 
a bill last year to help remedy these prob- 
lems but in the judgment of many of us 
it did not do nearly enough. These 
problems are fully taken care of under 
the present bill which makes no distinc- 
tion between money payments and ven- 
dor payments, and which permits each 
State to choose for itself how it will spend 
the amounts provided for assistance re- 
cipients. The advantages of the aver- 
aging and medical care provisions should 
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substantially promote the meeting of in- 
dividual need and the flexibility and sim- 
plicity of administration in the States 
that make substantial payments and 
spend substantial amounts for medical 
care. 

Although some of the lowest income 
States in the country will not benefit 
from the particular provisions I have 
just discussed, they do stand to benefit 
in other ways materially from the 
pending bill. The fiscal capacities of 
low-income States are limited, the num- 
ber of needy people is large and even 
with very substantial effort in relation 
to their resources payments have re- 
mained low. Medical-care costs are not 
sufficiently large to create the problems 
I have been discussing. The bill would 
for the first time relate a part of the 
Federal payment to the fiscal capacities 
of the States as measured by per capita 
income. This would not operate to the 
detriment of the higher income States 
all of which would receive matching on 
a no less generous basis than they do 
today but would provide increased funds 
for the low-income States in many of 
which payments are pitifully small. 

Under the present formula the Fed- 
eral Government pays four-fifth of the 
first $30 of the aged, blind, and disabled. 
This would not be changed. The aid- 
to-dependent children program in which 
the Federal Government pays $14 out of 
the first $17 would be changed to $15 
out of the first $18. Above these points 
the Federal Government now matches 
dollar for dollar. Under the bill no 
State would receive less than a Federal 
dollar for each State dollar within the 
new limits but the lowest income States 
might receive up to $7 for each $3 of 
State money. The increases under these 
provisions should put the additional 
funds where they are most needed and 
should serve the national interest by re- 
ducing differences in the size of pay- 
ments to needy people among States and 
to help to assure that no needy person 
will go without the bare necessities of 
life. 

MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 

Title VI of the bill includes a number 
of meritorious improvements in the ma- 
ternal and child welfare programs. It 
increases the maximum for maternal 
and child health activities from the pres- 
ent $16.5 million to $21.5 million. It in- 
creases the maximum for crippled chil- 
dren services from $15 million to $20 
million, and the maximum for child wel- 
fare services from $12 million to $17 mil- 
lion. The first two of these maximums 
were established in 1950 when the child 
population was substantially smaller. 
The maximum for child welfare services 
was increased slightly in 1956. Many 
witnesses who came before your com- 
mittee in public hearings left no doubt 
as to the need for these increases. 

This title of the bill also would make 
child welfare services available to all 
children in need of these services where- 
ever they may live. Allotment and 
matching provisions are included for the 
child welfare services program which 
will not work a hardship on any State 
but which will make the program more 
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nearly comparable with other grant-in- 
aid programs of services. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to the mat- 
ters which I have discussed above, the 
pending bill also includes certain other 
provisions which should be mentioned. 
Federal payments to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands for public assistance pay- 
ments which have been limited to $5,- 
312,500 and $200,000 respectively are in- 
creased to $8,500,000 and $300,000. 
Guam is included for the first time with 
a $400,000 maximum authorization. 

Special provisions regarding State 
blind programs in Pennsylvania and 
Missouri would be extended from June 
30, 1959, to June 30, 1961. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
MILLs!} will recall that I appeared before 
the Committee on Ways and Means in 
behalf of my bill H. R. 4196. That wasa 
bill which would amend title II of the act 
so as to provide that an individual may 
qualify for the disability freeze if such 
individual has 40 quarters of coverage 
regardless of when such coverage was ob- 
tained. As I understand it, that pro- 
vision is not included in the bill which 
is before us today. 

Mr. MILLS. That provision is not in 
the bill. 

You remember when we enacted the 
program in 1956 we said that in order to 
qualify for the benefit—that is, the 
freeze was enacted in 1954, and the bene- 
fits in 1956—it would be necessary for 
persons to be engaged in covered em- 
ployment during 6 quarters of the last 
13 quarters just prior to the time of the 
disability. We have stricken that re- 
quirement from the law. We have said 
that as long as this individual is fully 
insured and as long as he has 20 quarters 
of the last 40 quarters, that is, he has 
worked the last 5 years of a 10-year peri- 
od before he becomes disabled, we will 
not only freeze his wage record, we will 
pay him a benefit at age 50 if he other- 
wise qualifies. So that is a liberaliza- 
tion. 

We could not, however, go to the ex- 
tent the gentleman proposed in his bill 
to take care of a very meritorious case 
which the gentleman and I have dis- 
cussed, and for which we both feel there 
should be some adjustment made. We 
could not do it within the time we were 
working and safeguard against the in- 
clusion of some other situations that we 
feel should not be included, and impose 
upon the fund a tremendous additional 
cost in the process, 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Does the 
gentleman from Arkansas feel that next 
year the committee may be able to take 
this question up again and give some 
relief in that situation? 

Mr. MILLS. In all seriousness, my 
friend from Georgia will recognize that 
between now and next year there is an 
election. I hope my friend and I are 
back here. If we are, I am certain that 
he will maintain the same diligent in- 
terest in this matter that he has mani- 
fested in this Congress, and that our 
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committee will continue its interest in 
trying to work something out. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. COAD. Under the provisions of 
this bill, then, someone who in 1956 was 
included in this program but who upon 
the attainment of the age of 50 was dis- 
abled, having not qualified with a suffi- 
cient number of quarters, and who re- 
mained unable to go back to work, would 
have lost not only any right to the dis- 
ability claim but eventually he never 
would make good any claim whatever 
on social security. 

Mr. MILLS. He would not meet the 
20-40 quarter test possibly and he would 
not be eligible. The reason we make 
this change, and I want to be frank with 
the gentleman, in eliminating 6 out of 
the last 13 quarters requirement, we take 
care of the situation that often arises 
just prior to a man’s becoming totally 
disabled. In many instances becoming 
disabled is a gradual process. There is 
a deterioration, physical or mental, that 
finally leads up to total disability. We 
found we were excluding such cases in 
requiring that the individual be under 
covered employment for 6 of the last 13 
quarters just prior to the total disabil- 
ity. Now we will be able to include peo- 
ple under disability who become pro- 
gressively worse but who are able to 
work some but not all of the time just 
prior to being declared totally disabled. 
It is a very humane improvement in the 
program, 

Let me say to those who want further 
improvement that I think it is well for 
us to continue to proceed as we did 
initially, with a degree of caution about 
these total programs, because the pri- 
mary thing we must keep in mind is the 
continuance of an ability on the part 
of this fund to discharge the responsi- 
bilities under law to which we commit it. 
I hope the gentleman agrees with that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Iyield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. As I under- 
stand the present law, if there is a dis- 
abled child above 18 years of age, the 
child of an eligible individual, and if 
the eligible individual dies after having 
been sick we will say for a year, bed- 
ridden and unable to work, that child 
above 18 years of age, dependent upon 
that individual but who has not been 
supported by that individual because he 
was bedridden and could not work, can- 
not be brought in under the present law 
and receive payment under the social 
security fund. Is that right? 

Mr. MILLS. Under existing law, a 
child disabled prior to 18, drawing a 
benefit under social security, can con- 
tinue to draw that benefit after attain- 
ing the age of 18 when that child con- 
tinues to be disabled. We did that in 
1956. We are further amending the law 
in this bill to create a presumption under 
those circumstances that the child living 
in the household of the parent, eligible to 
draw social security benefit, is dependent 
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upon the parent just as is the case of 
children now under 18. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Is that the 
only change being made in regard to 
that particular problem? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp]. 

Mr. FORAND. As I understand, the 
change that was made was in the elimi- 
nation of 6 quarters out of the 13 quar- 
ters may also affect that situation. 

Mr. MILLS. That is true; however, 
here we are talking about the situation 
wherein the child is disabled and the 
father draws, and the child can draw 
under the social-security-benefit pro- 
gram as a dependent if it is disabled 
without proof of dependency as now re- 
quired where the child is over 18. We 
amended the law in 1956 to permit the 
child in this situation to continue to draw 
beyond 18. I described to the gentleman 
from Texas the situation wherein in the 
bill we provide for a presumption of 
dependency for that child so that there 
is no question but what the child will 
continue even though the father cannot 
prove that he makes more than 50 per- 
cent contribution to its support. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. But that is 
a rebuttable presumption by the Social 
Security Administration? 

Mr. MILLS. No; under the bill it 
would be a conclusive presumption. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
first to congratulate the gentleman from 
Arkansas and the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means for bringing 
this important piece of legislation to the 
floor. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from 
Kentucky is and has always been greatly 
interested in this matter and he again 
appeared before the committee and we 
appreciate the fact that he gave us the 
benefit of his study and recommenda- 
tions. I would also like to say that he 
was one of the first to bring the inequi- 
ties of the disability offset provision to 
our attention. 

Mr. PERKINS. I would like to ask a 
question concerning the disability pro- 
vision. As I view the disability provi- 
sion, when the provision was first en- 
acted in 1956, it was contemplated at 
that time that the disability fund would 
take care of some 400,000 people. 

Mr. MILLS. That may have been a 
figure that was used by some, however, 
the figures given to us during the course 
of our consideration was 250,000 as I 
recall, 

Mr. PERKINS. That was the figure 
used by the social security commissioner 
at that time in his testimony? 

Mr. MILLS. No; as I recall, the fig- 
ure was much less than that. 

Mr. PERKINS. As I recall, that was 
the figure and the President later in his 
message used the figure 380,000. 

Mr. MILLS. I will depend on the gen- 
tleman's recollection as to the figures 
hi President used. I do not recall 

em. 
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Mr. PERKINS. My point is that this 
program has only been taking care of 
about 200,000 people ir a year’s opera- 
tion. 

Mr. MILLS. That is because it is a 
very strict program. I have pointed out 
that we intended it to be a conservative 
program and I am convinced that it is 
wise to keep it on a very conservative 
basis until we have some years of opera- 
tion that we can look to as a better test 
of how it is going to operate and what 
it is going to cost. 

Mr. PERKINS. Here is my point. I 
notice you recommend certain points of 
study in the report. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. 

Mr. PERKINS. I feel if there is any 
program which needs to be studied, it is 
the way the disability provision is being 
administered at the present time. 

Mr. MILLS. I do not want at this 
time to criticise these people who are 
administering this program. As the 
gentleman knows, we gave authority to 
make the original determination with 
respect to the question of disability to a 
State agency. 

A State agency must decide that a 
man is disabled and that he is not capa- 
ble of engaging in some active, gainful 
occupation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

The agency here in Washington may 
decide that, in spite of the recommenda- 
tion of the State agency with respect to 
the man’s disability, he is in fact not dis- 
abled. But the Federal agency cannot 
say, and we purposely provided that and 
did not change it in this instance, when 
a State agency holds a man not to be 


disabled that he is disabled. 
Mr. PERKINS. But the law is not 
mandatory. 


Mr. MILLS. Disability is a question 
of fact. That is the question, and we 
have left it to the proper State agencies 
to make that determination and I hope 
it will stay there. 

Mr. PERKINS. Has the gentleman 
looked into the peak of about 350,000 
applications that were pending under 
the disability obligation, and the thou- 
sands on thousands that have not been 
approved? 

Mr. MILLS. No; I have not looked 
into all of them. We have not had the 
time. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. First I want to 
commend the gentleman for the fine 
way in which he is handling this propo- 
sition and explaining it to us today. I 
want to commend him also for the very 
fine leadership he has taken in giving 
thorough study to this matter in the 
committee. If we adopt this today, this 
will be the second time benefits have 
been increased since I have been a Mem- 
ber of the House. 

Mr. MILLS. They have not been in- 
creased since 1954, as you know. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I understand 
that. I want to commend the gentleman 
also for going into this question of keep- 
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ing this actuarially sound. You said in 
your remarks that this is actuarially 
sound. My question is, first, who are 
the actuaries who have told you it was 
& sound program. 

Mr. MILLS. The actuary for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Mr. Robert Myers, a man on 
whom we have relied for that informa- 
tion. He is as skilled an actuary, in my 
opinion, as there is in the United States. 
I could tell this House it is actuarially 
sound. Under this bill the system is about 
one-quarter of 1 percent off. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. We are aware of 
the pension plans that we have, that 
are supplementary to this plan; private 
insurance companies who do business. 
If we applied the same rule to the social 
security that we force the companies to 
adopt, would this then be actuarially 
a sound program? 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman realizes 
that this is a social-insurance program, 
of course. To make it fully and com- 
pletely sound we have to provide for a 
combined tax rate of about 9 percent. 
Under existing law we have an 814-per- 
cent rate of tax combined in 1975. 
Under this program you will get to a 
9-percent rate in 1969. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. That is exactly 
the point I want to learn about. I would 
be glad to have that information as part 
of the RECORD. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to congratulate the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee for the excellent presenta- 
tion which he has made and for bring- 
ing this legislation out. The gentleman 
will recall that I testified before the 
committee. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. We appreciated 
the gentleman’s appearance and the 
helpful information he gave the commit- 
tee. He brought to us many important 
matters. 

Mr. ANFUSO. I am disturbed about 
this particular feature of the bill which 
I do not think adequately takes care 
of these men who leave the employment 
field and become retired. By retiring 
they make room for others to go into 
the field, thereby alleviating the unem- 
ployment situation. I am disturbed by 
the fact that they will receive only 7 
percent whereas in other instances we 
have provided 10. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman’s point is 
that their retirement benefits should be 
increased more than 7 percent. I am 
sure every member of the committee 
wishes we could do that, but I am sorry 
to have to tell the gentleman that to 
keep this on an actuarily sound basis 
we could not reach that conclusion. 

Mr. ANFUSO. I am satisfied that the 
gentleman is going to restudy this sit- 
uation if we are all back here next year. 

Mr. MILLS. That is what I would 
like to do. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks following the completion of Mr. 
MILLs’ statement. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I join in complimenting 
the gentleman and his committee for 
bringing this fine overall bill before us. 
Perhaps the greatest criticism I hear of 
this whole program is the inability of 
those who have retired at 65 to earn 
more than $1,200 a year and still re- 
ceive the benefits for which they have 
paid their money. Many of them feel 
they are being cheated. 

Mr. MILLS. No; they are not being 
cheated. 

Mr. JUDD. I realize that, but many 
of them do not and it would be helpful 
to have the gentleman’s explanation. 

Mr. MILLS. The system was estab- 
lished to take care of the situation 
wherein they will lose their earning ca- 
pacity on retirement, or to provide some 
degree of security when the breadwinner 
of the family dies. If we should raise 
the $1,200 ceiling of disqualification, if 
we raised that, say, to $2,400, does the 
gentleman realize that we would have to 
increase the 9 percent tax rate to about 
10 percent, and that the cost, in dollars, 
to the system would be, over the long 
term, in the neighborhood of $3 billion 
per year? Does the gentleman realize 
what would be the result if just a limited 
number of people took advantage of such 
a proposal? 

The gentleman must bear in mind that 
the majority of the people who draw 
these benefits are not in any way in- 
volved in this limitation. Such a pro- 
posal, in my opinion, would change this 
program from a retirement system into 
a straight annuity. system wherein one 
could be substantially employed in many 
instances and still receive benefits. To 
do that adds very materially to the cost 
of the system without helping the ma- 
jority of people with respect to their 
benefits, so much so that our committee 
has consistently turned it down. I think 
the committee feels strongly that as 
these taxes are increased in the future 
the benefits should be spread around 
among all people and not just for a lim- 
ited number who have reached retire- 
ment age and who voluntarily continue 
to work, 

Mr. JUDD. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement; I wanted to know the 
reasoning of the committee in not in- 
creasing the limitation. Thank you. 

Mr. MILLS. I will go into it further 
in an extension of my remarks, 

Mr, JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I, too, want to com- 
mend the gentleman and his committee 
for the hard work they have put in on 
this matter and for bringing this bill 
before us at this time and also for the 
very fine manner in which the gentle- 
man has discussed it. I was wondering, 
however, if the gentleman would com- 
ment as to the provisions of H. R. 11754 
which would provide for children that 
are subsequently adopted or in the 
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process of being adopted at the time of 
a wage earner’s death. 

Mr. MILLS. Is that the bill the gen- 
tleman and I discussed on the floor? 

Mr. JENNINGS. It is. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman will be 
pleased to know that we have made a 
change with respect to the provisions 
of existing law so that a child who was 
in the process of being adopted at the 
time of the earner’s death will not be 
denied benefits under the program, pro- 
vided the child was a member of the 
worker’s household at the time of the 
worker's death, if the child was not be- 
ing supported by any other person, and 
if adoption is subsequently completed by 
the surviving spouse within 2 years after 
the worker’s death. That will take care 
of the gentleman’s situation, I believe, 
but it will not go as far as some recom- 
mended. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Frequently I 
have had occasion to hear from a man 
who is not married but who has sup- 
ported his sister for a long time. He 
often has asked me whether or not that 
situation has ever been considered by 
the social security authorities. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, we have looked into 
that carefully. I will advise the gentle- 
man in just a moment when I conclude 
my remarks as to the considerations in- 
volved. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Louisiana {Mr. Boccs], the gentleman 
from Rhode Island {Mr. Foranp}, and all 
the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee for bringing this very vital 
legislation for consideration at the pres- 
ent session of Congress. Personally, I 
am very happy that the committee 
chairman, although earlier in the ses- 
sion dubious about the possibility of 
having the legislation ready for floor 
action during this session, has, together 
with his hard working committee been 
able to present this very important leg- 
islation at this time. 

The committee has carefully prepared 
and promptly reported the Social Se- 
curity Amendment of 1958. The meas- 
ure strengthens the Social Security Act 
and rectifies many. of the shortcom- 
ings—specifically in the disability provi- 
sions of the law. 

I am particularly pleased with the im- 
provements to the Social Security Law 
because they include some of the pro- 
posals contained in the bills I have in- 
troduced in the 83d and 84th Congresses. 

The gentleman from Arkansas did a 
superb job of explaining the technical 
and principal provisions of the bill. I 
wish to add my congratulations for a job 
well done. I have one question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The various departments of health 
and welfare of the 48 States determine 
whether a person is eligible for total- 
disability benefits. Is the gentleman 
satisfied that there is uniformity among 
the State departments in adjudicating 
these matters? 

Mr. MILLS. I would question that 
there is complete uniformity. I think 
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the gentleman is, perhaps, right that 
there may not be. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Does that not lend 
itself to inequity as far as the recipients 
of total-disability compensation are con- 
cerned? 2 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman means 
that in one State it may be determined 
a man is totally disabled and in another 
State he is not? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. That is a possibiilty, but 
I think we have to have some more time 
for the operation of this program before 
we can reach any conclusion as to how 
we are going to fundamentally change it. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. The committee is 
going to continually study that matter? 

Mr. MILLS. The committee continues 
to study all of these matters. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, I thank the gentle- 
man and join him in urging that the 
committee approve the bill. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to commend the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means for 
his lucid explanation of this bill. May 
I inquire as to whether there has been 
any liberalization of the definition of 
“eligible widow”? I may point out to 
the gentleman the problem I have in 
mind is where some woman has in good 
faith become married to a person who 
has a prior undissolved marriage and 
some 30 years later this is ascertained for 
the first time. Under the present law, 
they are deprived of those benefits. Has 
there been any liberalization here? 

Mr. MILLS. We have liberalized the 
program with respect to some situations 
relating to widow’s benefits. We- have 
not gone, however, as far as the gentle- 
man’s situation would carry us. We have 
not gone quite that far. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FORAND. The matter about 
which the gentleman inquires is basically 
a matter of State law. We have made 
no change in this situation, which re- 
lates to validity of marriages; the fact 
still remains, does it not, that is a con- 
sideration for the State, That is a mat- 
ter of State law? 

Mr. MILLS. That is true. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s remarks regarding the im- 
probability and the impracticability of 
raising the $1,200 outside earnings limi- 
tation. I wonder if the committee gave 
consideration to the possibility of raising 
the outside earning limitation for a 
widow with dependent children? 

Mr. MILLS. Let me explain that 
there is a lot of confusion about that 
type of situation. One member of the 
Rules Committee said that a widow had 
told him she could not seek outside em- 
ployment because if she took outside 
employment the family would lose the 
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survivorship benefit of $200 that they 
were receiving. The truth of the matter 
is that a widow can accept outside em- 
ployment and the children can continue 
to draw benefits up to the maximum of 
$200 under existing law or $254 under 
this program. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I recognize that 
the youngsters can receive benefit but 
the widow, if she works, cannot. 

Mr. MILLS. If she is fully employed, 
and is exceeding the earnings limita- 
tion, she would not be eligible. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. If the widow is 
going to take care of her children, she 
can probably be part-time employed; 
therefore, if she earns over $1,200 she 
loses her rights. 

Mr. MILLS. There are those border- 
line cases that attract themselves to us. 

Let me conclude my remarks. On the 
whole, Mr. Chairman, we in the com- 
mittee are convinced that we have re- 
ported a sound bill, a meritorious bill, 
a bill that certainly justifies the support 
of all members of this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot close without 
calling your attention to the fact that in 
order to do these things for our people 
there is the other side, the side of cost, 
involved, and we have in this bill a very 
tough program of tax increases for pur- 
poses of social security that will go into 
effect in 1959, on January 1, again in 
1960, again in 1963, again in 1966, again 
in 1969, until we reach a combined total 
rate on employer and employee of 9 per- 
cent. 

This is a 9-percent program, and we 
thought it advisable to get it to that level 
as soon as possible so that the people 
would realize actually what this pro- 
gram costs. Now, compare it with civil 
service, which is a 20-percent program, 
compare it with railroad retirement, 
which is a 15-percent program, and you 
will realize the difference in the benefits 
paid under the 3 programs. If we want 
this to pay as much as civil service, it 
will be necessary to raise the rate consid- 
erably in excess of the 9-percent pro- 
gram.. If we want to pay as much as the 
Railroad Retirement Act, we will have 
to raise the tax considerably in excess 
of that which we are proposing. But, we 
are maintaining a 9-percent rate, getting 
it into effect as soon as possible in order 
that it may be fully realized that it is a 
9-percent program and any changes 
made with respect to the program in the 
future will have to be accommodated by 
further increases in tax, which will bring 
the levels in excess of 9 percent at some 
time in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I should state here 
that at the proper time I shall offer sev- 
eral clerical, technical, and conforming 
committee amendments to the pending 
bill, and I would like to explain these 
amendments at this point. 

First, on page 10, at the end of line 
13, there is a clerical amendment. 

Second, on page 29, line 23, after “‘en- 
actment”, I will ask that the following 
language be inserted: “if the applicant 
has not died prior to such date of en- 
actment and.” 

This amendment relates to the effec- 
tive date of the amendments made by 
section 204 of the bill—insured status 
for purposes of disability freeze and en- 
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titlement to disability insurance benefits. 
The bill applies not only to future ap- 
plications but also to applications filed 
after 1957 and before the date of enact- 
ment if the applicant has not been noti- 
fied of the Secretary’s decision on or be- 
fore the date of enactment. The 
eommittee amendment limits this retro- 
active provision to cases where the ap- 
plicant is living on the date of enactment. 

Third, there will be an amendment on 
page 45, line 1, to strike out “subsec- 
tion (d)” and insert “section 223 (a) or 
subsection (d) of this section”; and on 
page 45, to strike out lines 5 and 6, and 
insert “section 223 (a) or subsection (d) 
of this section unless (i) he ceases to be 
so entitled by reason of his death or (ii) 
in the case of an individual who was 
entitled to benefits under section 223 
(a), he is entitled, for the month follow- 
ing such last month, to benefits under 
subsection (a) of this section.” 

This is a conforming amendment. 
The bill provides that mother’s insur- 
ance benefits shall not terminate by 
reason of the remarriage of the mother 
to a person entitled to disability insur- 
ance benefits or to child’s insurance 
benefits where the child is over 18 and 
disabled. 

The bill terminates the mother’s in- 
surance benefits if the disabled child 
recovers from his disability but fails to 
terminate the mother’s insurance bene- 
fits if the individual entitled to dis- 
ability insurance benefits recovers from 
his disability. The committee amend- 
ment corrects this error. 

Fourth, on page 54, line 1, after 
“State,” I will ask to insert: “or an in- 
strumentality of two or more States.” 

This is a conforming amendment. 
The provisions of section 218 of the So- 
cial Security Act, providing for voluntary 
agreements for coverage of State and 
local employees, apply—in general—also 
to instrumentalities of two or more 
States. The committee amendment 
conforms section 311 of the bill—relat- 
ing to sick-leave pay of State and local 
employees—to section 218 of the Social 
Security Act by including instrumentali- 
ties of two or more States. 

Fifth, on page 82, line 11, I will ask to 
strike out “system” and insert “system 
and (i) are members of such fund or 
system, or (ii) are not members of such 
fund or system but are eligible to be- 
come members thereof.” 

This amendment relates to cases where 
a nonprofit organization employs indi- 
viduals—for example, teachers—who are 
covered by a retirement system estab- 
lished by a State and also employs indi- 
viduals who are not covered by such a 
system. Under the bill, employees who 
are not members but are eligible to be 
members are placed in the group not 
covered by the State retirement system. 
The committee amendment would place 
these employees in the group under the 
State retirement system. This is con- 
sistent with the provisions of section 
218 (d) (6) (D) and (E) of the Social 
Security Act, as amended by the bill. 

Sixth, on page 82, after line 22, I will 
ask to insert: 

“(F) An organization which filed a certifi- 
cate under this subsection after 1955 but 
prior to the enactment of this subparagraph 
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may file a request at any time before 1960 to 
have such certificate effective, with respect to 
the service of individuals who concurred in 
the filing of such certificate (initially or 
through the filing of a supplemental list) 
prior to enactment of this subparagraph and 
who concur in the filing of such new re- 
quest, for the period beginning with the first 
day of any calendar quarter preceding the 
first calendar quarter for which it was effec- 
tive and following the last calendar quarter 
of 1955. Such request shall be filed with 
such official and in such form and manner 
as may be prescribed by regulations made 
under this chapter. If a request is filed pur- 
suant to this subparagraph— 

““(1) for purposes of computing interest 
and for purposes of section 6651 (relating 
to addition to tax for failure to file tax 
return), the due date for the return and 
payment of the tax for any calendar quarter 
resulting from the filing of such request 
shall be the last day of the calendar month 
following the calendar quarter in which the 
request is filed; and 

“(ii) the statutory period for the assess- 
ment of such tax shall not expire before the 
expiration of 3 years from such due date. 


And on page 82, line 23, strike out 
“(F)” and insert “(G).” 

Under existing law, nonprofit organi- 
zations may file certificates certifying 
that they desire to have the insurance 
system established by title II of the 
Social Security Act extended to service 
performed by their employees. Under 
section 3121 (k) (1) (B) (iD of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended 
by the bill, a certificate filed after the 
enactment of the bill but before 1960 
may be retroactive—at the election of 
the organization—to the first day of any 
calendar quarter beginning on or after 
January 1, 1956. 

The committee amendment would pro- 
vide the same treatment for organiza- 
tions which filed their certificates before 
the enactment of the bill, but only with 
respect to employees who agree to the 
retroactive coverage. - 

Seventh, on page 102, lines 9 and 10, I 
will ask to strike out “until July 1, 1959” 
and insert “for each of the 3 fiscal years 
in the period ending June 30, 1961.” 

Under the child-welfare services pro- 
visions of the bill, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is re- 
quired to promulgate the “Federal share” 
and the “allotment percentage” for each 
State during the months of July and Au- 
gust in each even-numbered year for 
each of the 2 fiscal years beginning after 
the promulgation. 

The bill would require the promulga- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, to be made before August 31, 1958. 
The committee amendment would elimi- 
nate the requirement that this promul- 
gation be made before August 31, 1958, 
but would require the Secretary to make 
the promulgation as soon as possible 
after the enactment of the bill. 

Eighth, on page 106, after line 23, I 
will ask to insert: 

AMENDMENT PRESERVING RELATIONSHIP BE- 
TWEEN RAILROAD RETIREMENT AND OLD~AGE, 
SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY INSURANCE 
Sec. 704. Section 1 (q) of the Railroad Re- 

tirement Act of 1937, as amended, is amended 

by striking out “1957” and inserting in lieu 

thereof “1958.” 


The effect of this amendment is to pre- 
serve the relationship which has existed 
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between the Railroad Retirement Act 
and the Social Security Act since 1951. 
One of the purposes of the amendment is 
to insure that beneficiaries under the 
Railroad Retirement Act will in no case 
receive less than they would have re- 
ceived under the Social Security Act if 
the worker’s railroad service had been 
employment under the Social Security 
Act. 

A similar provision was included in the 
Social Security Amendments of 1952, 
1954, and 1956. 

This amendment will be offered by me 
at the specific request of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. AsI 
have stated, it is the usual type of con- 
forming amendment on this subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the Com- 
mittee approve the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks in the body 
of the Recorp during the period of gen- 
eral debate on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill, H. R. 13549, to 
amend the Social Security Act. My 
only regret is that the increase in bene- 
fits amounting to 7 percent, as recom- 
mended in the bill, is far from sufficient 
to cover the rise in the cost of living 
over the past few years. 

As we all know there has been no 
substantial change in the social security 
benefits since 1954, but even at that 
time the increases given to our older citi- 
zens were relatively small compared to 
the needs of the average retired person. 
Many of them have no savings and must 
rely for their subsistence entirely on the 
monthly payments they receive from so- 
cial security. These elderly people have 
been victimized by the sharp rise in 
prices for food, clothing, rent, medical 
care and other necessities. They are 
actually undergoing severe mental and 
physical anguish to keep their heads 
above the water at a time when the 
cost of living has reached an all-time 
high. 

Our Nation cannot afford to let those 
who are forced by advanced age to re- 
tire from the labor force to pay a heavy 
toll in reduced living standards in their 
declining years. Higher costs of food 
have shrunk the dollars which they re- 
ceive from their monthly social security 
checks. In the past many of them were 
able to supplement their meager income 
with outside earnings, but since the eco- 
nomic crisis set in nearly a year ago 
these opportunities for outside earnings 
have greatly diminished for the elderly 
people. 

Several months ago I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 12568, to reduce the retire- 
ment age for both men and women to 
62 years and to increase the monthly 
social security payments about 40 per- 
ment, the minimum going up from $30 
to $50 and the maximum from $108.50 to 
$150. This would provide greater secu- 
rity for our elderly citizens and would en- 
courage many in their sixties and seven- 
ties, who are still working, to retire on a 
reasonable income and yet maintain a 
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dignified standard of living. They would 
have greater purchasing power and their 
retirement would open more jobs for 
younger people. All of this would pro- 
vide a boon to the economy and would 
practically wipe out all unemployment 
in the country. 

While the present bill will be a wel- 
come help to the millions of retired peo- 
ple, it will not serve as a solution to their 
major economic needs and problems. 
Those over 65 who are eligible to retire 
will continue to work simply because 
they cannot afford to retire on this 
meager income. A 7-percent increase, 
I am sure, will prove to be a great dis- 
appointment to our senior citizens who 
have given a lifetime of work and service 
to their country in helping to build its 
economy. I believe we should recognize 
that contribution in more concrete and 
more generous terms. 

Only a few short weeks ago Congress 
had extended a 10-percent increase in 
the salaries of all Federal employees and 
postal workers. A 10-percent increase 
was also granted in annuities of retired 
Federal employees to help them cope with 
the higher cost of living. Similar in- 
creases were approved to those serving 
in our military branches. In many 
urban areas salary increases are being 
given to firemen, policemen, teachers, 
and other municipal employees, as well 
as retired municipal employees. Why 
discriminate against those who are de- 
pendent on social security? The least 
we could have done for them is given 
them a similar 10-percent increase to 
help them cope with the high cost of 
living. 

I believe that we must take early cog- 
nizance of the problems of our aging 
population, and the sooner it is done the 
better it will be for them and for the 
whole Nation. If we continue to ignore 
this situation, if we do not provide them 
with a decent standard of living, we shall 
be committing a grave injustice to the 
millions of our people who have every 
right to expect better treatment and 
greater security at a time when they can 
no longer be economically productive. 

What is needed most of all is an over- 
haul of the social security system to bring 
it into step with the times and needs of 
the people. In other words, we must ap- 
proach this problem both from a humane 
and a realistic point of view. We must 
make it possible for our older citizens to 
look forward with greater confidence to 
security in their declining years. The 
bill under consideration is a step—though 
a very small step—in that direction. For 
this reason I am glad to support it. I 
would be more happy if the increase were 
at least 10 percent or larger. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
much has been said here by those of us 
who favor the bill now pending in the 
House of Representatives, to give a much 
needed increase in benefits to some of our 
senior citizens. 

In the past I have supported legisla- 
tion to liberalize the Social Security Act, 
and I feel that this legisltation now be- 
fore us deserves our favorable consid- 
eration and attention. With the tre- 
mendous increase in the cost of living 
over the past years our elder citizens 
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have, to a great extent, exhausted what 
little savings they might have had, and 
have been forced to exist solely on pen- 
sions or annuities for which they might 
have been eligible, on the benefits they 
have been receiving through the Social 
Security Act, or on public welfare. When 
you realize what the maximum benefits 
payable under the Social Security Act 
amount to, the very fact that they can 
exist on such a sum, or even less, is quite 
remarkable. 

During the last Congress, and earlier 
this year I introduced legislation which 
would remove the present limitation of 
$1,200 per annum on outside income that 
can be earned by those who are recipi- 
ents of social security; which would 
make full social security benefits payable 
to men at the age of 60, and to women 
at the age of 55; and which would elim- 
inate the requirement that an individual 
must have attained the age of 50 before 
he is eligible to receive disability insur- 
ance benefits. Unfortunately, none of 
these provisions has been incorporated 
in this current bill, but there are certain 
other benefits and protections now of- 
fered to the many citizens for whom the 
system was originally designed. For that 
bill. I am hopeful that further consid- 
eration will be given these provisions 
called for in my bill, possibly during the 
next Congress after the Advisory Com- 
mission on Social Security has com- 
pleted its study of the social security pro- 
gram and has had an opportunity to re- 
port to the Congress in 1959. 

I have said before, and I shall say it 
again, the welfare of all our citizens, 
whether they are young or old, able or 
disabled, should be of utmost concern to 
us all. We should continue our efforts 
to improve and liberalize the existing 
system, and to correct any inequities 
which might be revealed. 

I shall be happy to pledge myself to 
work for the continued improvement of 
the social security system. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I support and urge the 
passage of H. R. 13549, the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1958. This meri- 
torious legislation will improve the ade- 
quacy of our social security program and 
one of its principal points of merit is 
the fact that it will strengthen the actu- 
arial soundness of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. 

The legislation would provide many 
changes in the social security program 
affecting benefit levels, eligibility require- 
ments, and administrative features of the 
system. It represents the combined ef- 
forts of the membership of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means working in 
close cooperation with officials of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. I do not represent that every- 
thing contained in the legislation has 
the endorsement of the executive branch 
nor do I represent that I wholeheartedly 
approve of every change that the bill 
purports to make. However, I do say 
with earnest conviction that the bill is 
a good product of able and diligent work 
and merits the support of this distin- 
guished body. 

I will not undertake to describe all 
the changes that are provided in the bill. 
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The committee report accompanying the 
legislation provides such a description 
and is available for your consideration. 
I would, however, like to comment on 
what I regard as some of the principal 
features of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1958. 

Benefit levels under the old-age and 
survivors and disability programs would 
be increased by 7 percent with the pro- 
vision that the minimum increase for a 
primary insured individual would be $3. 
The maximum benefit payable to a fam- 
ily would be raised from its present level 
of $200 to a level of $254. Benefits would 
be payable to dependents of an insured 
individual who was eligible for disability 
benefits. Further changes in the bene- 
fit side of the program would be made 
with respect to dependent parents, lump- 
sum death benefits, children’s benefits, 
and other significant changes. 

These benefit liberalizations are not 
accomplished without added cost. Tode- 
fray the added expense of the liberaliza- 
tions provided in H. R. 13549, as well as 
to strengthen the financing of the exist- 
ing program the legislation before us to- 
day, would make three significant 
changes in the social security taxes 
which virtually every American citizen 
who has earned income will be required 
to pay. These three changes in tax fea- 
tures of the program will provide, first, 
the earnings base on income subject to 
the social security tax would be in- 
creased to $4,800 from its present level of 
$4,200, effective January 1, 1959; second, 
the existing 244 percent tax rate that is 
imposed on both employer and employee 
would be increased to 24% percent in 
1959, and to 3 percent in 1960—for the 
self-employed the comparable rates 
would be 334 percent and 4'4 percent; 
third, the schedule of 4 additional tax 
increases projected under present law at 
5-year intervals up through 1975 would 
be accelerated so that the contribution 
schedule would become fully mature in 
1969, which means that the increase will 
be occurring at intervals of every 3 years 
instead of intervals of every 5 years. 

The legislation also revises the public 
assistance titles of the Social Security 
Act and the maternal and child welfare 
title of that act so as to make additional 
Federal funds available to the States for 
the purpose of strengthening these pro- 
grams. I am sure that I speak for the 
entire membership of the committee 
when I express the hope that the States 
will act to pass these augmented amounts 
on to the genuinely needy in our Nation. 

I would call the attention of the House 
to the fact that in my judgment my col- 
leagues on the Committee on Ways and 
Means are deserving of your commenda- 
tion for the diligent effort they have put 
forth in developing this legislation. We 
have given careful attention to the mat- 
ter in thorough public hearings and in 
arduous executive sessions. Included in 
this legislation are proposals that many 
of the Members of the House who do not 
serve on the committee have sponsored, 
I therefore would like to congratulate 
the chairman of my committee, my dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], and my other 
committee colleagues who deserve so 
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much credit for the development of this 
legislation. 

In closing I would like to pay special 
tribute to one of my Republican col- 
leagues on the committee, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN], who next 
year will not be serving with us in the 
House but will, I am confident, be serv- 
ing with great distinction in the other 
body. Mr. Kean has consistently been 
a diligent and constructive worker in be- 
half of an adequate and a sound social 
security system. To considerations of 
benefit levels and benefit entitlement Mr. 
Kean has brought a compassionate in- 
terest in improvements that would make 
the program more adequately meet the 
needs of our citizens. On the other 
hand, realizing that the program could 
only endure if it was actuarially sound 
and properly financed, Mr. Kran has 
brought to the committee’s consideration 
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years a profound understanding of the 
actuarial aspects of the program and he 
has stood stanchly and without deviation 
for a program that was in fact in ac- 
tuarial balance. I am confident that Mr. 
Kean will continue to extend his out- 
standing talents in behalf of an ade- 
quate social security system as a Member 
of the other body. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
support the passage of the social security 
amendments of 1958, H. R. 13549. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the worries I 
have had over the years is this question 
of inflation. It is making it very diffi- 
cult to keep this system actuarially 
sound. Constantly now, with our ex- 
penditures and spending, our debt limits, 
and all these steps we are taking, infla- 
tion seems to be in the offing. Nobody 
knows under world conditions just what 
we are going to face in that connection. 
We have a pretty pronounced inflation in 
this country right at the present time. 
We are cheapening the purchasing power 
of the American dollar. 

This social security system will require 
adjustment very frequently, I fear, but 
I will say for this bill that it is providing 
a step to make this system actuarially 
sound, and that is of vital importance to 
all of the beneficiaries under the system 
and it is vitally important to everybody 
who holds an insurance policy or has an 
annuity that he relies on for the future. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
commend the gentleman on his very fine 
work on this committee all through the 
years, and also commend him and the 
chairman of the committee on their 
working so harmoniously together. It is 
a joy to see Republicans and Democrats 
working wholeheartedly for a great end. 
I am delighted that millions of veterans 
will get the entire benefit of this legis- 
lation. One payment supplements the 
other just as one type of service supple- 
ments the other. I am very grateful to 
the gentleman from New York and the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. . I thank the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts for her remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from New Jersey Mr: 
KEAN]. 
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Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
first place I want to thank my colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ReED] for the kind words he said about 
my work. Itisa pleasure to have worked 
with him. He has always had the inter- 
est of the older people of the United 
States at heart in his work in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. May I comment on the 
deep regret I have over the fact that this 
will be the gentleman's last time to work 
with the Committee on Ways and Means 
in the field of social security. He has 
rendered very fine service in the commit- 
tee on all subjects, but particularly has 
he been effective in his work in the com- 
mittee on matters of social security, a 
subject which has been very close to his 
heart and one: he has pursued very dili- 
gently. 

Mr. KEAN. TI thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Over the past few years I have ad- 
dressed the House many times on social 
security legislation. This will be the last 
time I will have the privilege of doing 
so. I became keenly interested in social 
security when, as some of the older mem- 
bers of our committee will remember— 
in the winter of 1946, my first year on 
the committee—we had extended hear- 
ings on what was called then the issues 
of social security. I learned at that time 
of the basic principles behind the pro- 
gram. I determined that they were 
sound. But at the same time I learned 
of the many inequities in the program 
as it was then, of the inadequate bene- 
fits, and also of the extreme dangers in 
a program which has such political 
dynamite. 

The enthusiasm which Members of 
Congress always have for increasing 
benefits may be shown by the fact that 
more bills toward this end have been 
introduced in this session than there are 
Members of Congress. 

One thing I determined in 1946, that 
was the essentiality of keeping the sys- 
tem on a sound basis; that when benefits 
are increased, taxes must likewise be in- 
creased to cover the increased benefits, 
I determined that it would be irresponsi- 
ble to say to our children and grandchil- 
dren: “We make the promises as to what 
we pay in the future. It is up to your 
generation to worry about the necessary 
taxes to pay the benefits.” 

So while I have supported many in- 
creased benefits, all of them have been 
projected within the framework of a 
sound system. 

Since 1946 I have introduced dozens 
of bills to improve the system, and I be- 
lieve I can say, with some pride, that 
the majority of the suggestions that I 
made are now law. 

When we sat down for our executive 
sessions on this bill, our able chairman— 
the gentleman from Arkansas, for whom 
I have the greatest admiration—made 
one of the finest statements I have ever 
heard on the necessity of keeping the 
system sound. He called attention to 
the fact that the present OASI system 
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was out of balance by fifty-seven one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of payroll. 

He stated that it was not fair for the 
present generation to be receiving much 
more in benefits than they were paying 
for; that we should speed up the schedule 
for increased taxes as fast as is practical 
so that the public as soon as possible 
would realize that this is a 9 percent 
system and that if they wished any more 
benefits they must pay for them in ad- 
ditional taxes. 

He called attention to the fact that 
under present taxes there would be a 
deficit every year until 1965 and pointed 
out that such a situation was unthink- 
able. 

As a result of this fine statement, the 
committee without objection voted for 
increased taxes and for speeding up by 
6 years the climb to the ultimate maxi- 
mum tax. There seemed to be una- 
nimity in our committee that the system 
must be kept in balance. I was ready 
to gird up my loins and fight for the 
principles so well enunciated by our 
chairman. 

However, having taken this sound 
step, the committee which had walked 
up the hill, then walked down again. We 
had increased taxes sufficiently to make 
the system more than sound, but then 
we voted to increase benefits so that the 
system is still out of balance. 

True, it is now estimated that it will 
be out of balance by only twenty-five 
one-hundredths percent of payroll, in- 
stead of fifty-seven one-hundredths per- 
cent of payroll. Sure that is better. 
But it will still be out of balance. 

Why could we not have had the cour- 
age to balance it once and for all, and 
set the precedent for future Congresses 
to do likewise. It would then be easy 
to say to our constituents: “Yes we are 
going to increase your social security 
taxes, but we can promise you that the 
system is sound and will remain so. Now 
all we can say that it is less unsound 
than it was before.” 

Part of the tax rise for many workers 
will be the result of the increase in the 
wage base from $4,200 to $4,800. To do 
this seems logical when you consider the 
general increase in wages and salaries 
over the past few years. 

In New Jersey, the average industrial 
wage is today above $4,200. But those 
who will pay an increased tax owing to 
this provision must realize that though 
ultimately they are having this maxi- 
mum benefit increased from $108.75 to 
$127, nearly half the proceeds of this 
additional tax will not go to paying them, 
or their families any increased benefits, 
but to increasing the benefits of those 
with lower wages; for though the in- 
crease in the wage base will bring in 
fifty-five one-hundredths percent of pay- 
roll they themselves will get only 
thirty-two one-hundredths percent in 
additional benefits. Perhaps you might 
refer to this as the “social” part of the 
social security system. 

I am particularly pleased tc vote to 
support an increase in benefits for those 
already on the rolls. It seems to me 
there is every justification for such an 
increase. It is true they are not entitled 
to any more based on the insurance 
principles of the system—for most of 
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those receiving low benefits paid in 
very little in taxes—but when they were 
working the wage scale was much lower, 
the value of the dollar was much higher, 
and the benefits which they are receiv- 
ing with the present high cost of living 
are indeed inadequate. 

Those retiring in the next few years 
are, of course, benefiting from the pres- 
ent wage scale; and owing to the fact 
that calculations can be started from 
1951, and they are entitled to a 5-year 
dropout, they are right up to date on 
the highest pay from present wage 
scales, 

If I had been the sole judge of what 
would have been in the bill, I would 
have provided for at least a 10 percent 
increase for those who retired in past 
years and are receiving inadequate bene- 
fits, and perhaps a slight modification in 
the increase for those who retire in the 
future, thus maintaining the actuarial 
soundness of the system. 

If in the future it is found that in- 
creases for those retiring then are nec- 
essary, future Congresses can make the 
change. 

I am particularly pleased with the in- 
crease in the maximum family benefits 
from $200 to $254. Perhaps it is be- 
cause I have 6 children of my own that 
I have never understood why a widow 
with 4 or 5 children was not entitled 
to more benefits for their support than 
one with only 2. This suggestion was in 
a bill that I introduce last year, as was 
a proviison for providing benefits for 
the dependents of those who have re- 
tired on disability. Certainly a dis- 
abled worker would have more diffi- 
culty in supporting his minor children 
than would one who had retired. I am 
happy these two provisions are in the 
bill. 

Let us get over to the changes in the 
assistance program. An additional $287 
million has been provided for the gen- 
eral assistance program. This, of 
course, will come from all the country’s 
taxpayers. It does seem perhaps that 
when we, the tax-writing committee 
provide heavy additional expenditures 
from the general revenue—we might at 
the same time say what taxes we are 
going to increase for this purpose. 

However, under a new formula the 
Federal Government will still pay four- 
fifths of the first $30 paid under the 
general assistance program, but the bal- 
ance up to $66 will be paid under a 
variable formula amounting to 50 per- 
cent for the so-called richer States and 
70 percent for the poor States. 

Now New Jersey pays 4.20 percent of 
all Federal taxes. Thus, of this addi- 
tional appropriation, we will pay in 
taxes 287 times 4.20 percent or approxi- 
mately $12 million—while under the 
new formula we will only get back to 
help New Jersey’s aged and disabled 
$1,965,000, or one-sixth of what our tax- 
payers are contributing. For every 
man, woman, and child in New Jersey 
there will be paid by our New Jersey 
taxpayers $2—while for every man, 
woman, and child in New Jersey—our 
State will get back only about 33 cents. 

In the past the picture was bad for 
our New Jersey taxpayers, but not as 
bad. In 1957, the last year for which 
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I have the figures, the total payment 
for assistance throughout the entire 
Nation was $1,505 million. Of this, New 
Jersey taxpayers contributed about $63 
million. We got back for our assist- 
ance program in 1957 only $15 million. 
This was bad enough—but it was ap- 
proximately one-fourth of what we paid 
out, while under the new formula it 
looks like we may only get one-sixth. 
On the face of it this does not look as 
though the provisions in this bill are 
fair to New Jersey. 

The Social Security Administration 
states that there is advantage for the 
wealthier States in the fact that the bill 
provides for much more freedom of ac- 
tion, and that payments to the States 
are averaged rather than having each 
individual case calculated to see what 
is the Federal share. Certainly this is 
a simplified method. 

They give as an illustration: If New 
Jersey was paying one beneficiary $30 
and another one $100, under the pres- 
ent law the Federal share would be $24 
for the first case and $39 for the second 
case, or a total of $63; while under the 
new formula the two sums would be 
lumped together and we would get $65. 

There is also the advantage for the 
State of more flexibility and medical 
care will be included in the total amount. 
However, there have been no figures sup- 
plied to show what this possible advan- 
tage might amount to in dollars and 
cents. The Social Security Administra- 
tion acknowledged that under the new 
formula New Jersey would get “nicked” 
a little, but say that it was “not very sig- 
nificant.” 

New Jersey welfare authorities have 
no figures as to how the new program 
would affect our State, so that we are 
here legislating something which all do 
not fully understand. It does not seem 
to me that a couple of weeks before ad- 
journment is the proper time to make 
such an important change without giving 
opportunity for authorities in each State 
to study the repercussions which would 
come from such a significant change as 
is provided in this part of the bill. 

Several months ago I introduced a 
bill to increase the authorization for ma- 
ternal and child health, for child wel- 
fare, and for crippled children. I am 
particularly happy that a substantial in- 
crease is provided in this bill for each 
of these valuable programs. The com- 
mittee did not go as far as I suggested, 
but went more than halfway—increas- 
ing each of these programs by $5 million. 

I understand the committee’s position 
was that the figure I suggested might 
well be justified in the future; but that, 
as it would take time to expand the pro- 
gram effectively, it should not be done 
all at once. 

The maternal and child health pro- 
gram has been most helpful. Today we 
in New Jersey have in many cases been 
unable to pay the increased hospital 
costs of remedial and hospital care for 
children. An additional appropriation 
will help. 

New Jersey will be particularly in- 
terested in the changes in the child wel- 
fare provision. At present the law gives 
priority to aid to rural communities. 
And, though New Jersey is still the Gar- 
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den State, this is because our rural popu- 
lation are very efficient farmers. But our 
rural areas are limited and our rural 
population is very much smaller than our 
urban population. This bill extends 
child welfare to urban areas. One of the 
fields in which the child welfare program 
is working well is in its efforts to prevent 
juvenile delinquency. It is important 
that tendencies toward this end be 
fought at an early age, because it is most 
difficult to do effective work after a 
child’s pattern of behavior has been 
shaped. The increase in child welfare 
funds will aid toward this end. 

I have received many complaints that 
there are not enough funds available for 
surgical treatment for crippled children. 
This has been particularly true for chil- 
dren with congenital heart disease. It 
is a fact that in many hospitals there is 
a waiting list of small children, pending 
the availability of funds for such opera- 
tions. This increased authorization for 
crippled children may save many young 
lives. 

As is so often true with bills that come 
before the House, there are many good 
provisions in this bill but some which 
seem of doubtful merit but I am going to 
vote for it—for the good certainly out- 
weighs the bad and I urge every Member 
of the House to do so also. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that as a Mem- 
ber of the other body I will still be able 
to work to continue to improve the so- 
cial security system and maintain its 
soundness in the future; but that, of 
course, is for the determination of the 
sovereign voters of New Jersey. How- 
ever, I have great confidence in the judg- 
ment of my colleagues of the Ways and 
Means Committee. I know of no body of 
men with whom I am happier to leave 
the future guidance of what has been 
one of my chief interests here for so 
many years. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Chairman, Bos Kean and I came to Con- 
gress together in 1939. 

He has been a leader in social security 
legislation for many years. 

For many years he and I served on the 
consent calendar on which important 
committee he served for 10 years. Dur- 
ing that time he helped save many mil- 
lions of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Foranp]. 

Mr.FORAND. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us today to amend the Social 
Security Act is a good bill, it is a step 
forward, and I sincerely hope it will re- 
ceive the approval of the House and that 
the Senate will act promptly so that 
the President without delay can sign it 
into law. The provisions of the bill have 
been very well explained by our distin- 
guished and very able chairman, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts], 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED], and by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Kean]. I shall, therefore, 
not go into the details of what the bill 
contains, but suggest that if any Mem- 
ber has any question or is in doubt as to 
the meaning of any part of the bill that 
he refer to the committee report—House 
Report No. 2288—which is an excel- 
lent report and well prepared by the 
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very able staff of our committee. I want 
to pay tribute to them, to the legislative 
counsel and to the men from the Social 
Security Administration who were so 
helpful to us during consideration of this 
bill. 

In writing this bill we had in mind 
two outstanding points, as has been 
mentioned before. One was to assure 
the soundness of the OASI Trust Fund 
so that we may in the future be able to 
meet the obligations that we say we are 
going to meet in paying decent retire- 
ment benefits to the aged people. The 
other purpose, of course, was the recog- 
nition of the present need for an im- 
provement in benefits now being paid. 
As I said to you before, this is a step in 
the right direction, but I must say to you 
frankly that, while I am supporting the 
bill with some enthusiasm, I also am a 
bit disappointed although not disheart- 
ened. I am disappointed because we do 
not go far enough. As all of you know, 
I am sure, last year I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 9467, which would have provided 
hospitalization, nursing home care for 
surgical services for people who were be- 
coming eligible for social security bene- 
fits. That there is need for such legis- 
lation is not questioned by anyone, but 
apparently we are not ready to take 
the step necessary to meet the situation 
that now exists. 

In this bill we go part of the way to 
what I have suggested. I suggested an 
increase in benefits of 10 percent. In 
the bill before us, we go to a 7-percent 
increase in benefits with a minimum of 
$3 for those in the low brackets, which 
really amounts to a 10-percent increase 
for those who are presently only entitled 
to $30 per month. However, I must 
point out that there is some overlap- 
ping between OASI and public assist- 
ance, particularly with respect to many 
of the lower bracket OASI beneficiaries. 
In fact, there are some 600,000 aged who 
receive benefits under each program in 
order to have a minimum existence budg- 
et. The extent to which this group will 
have benefits passed on under this bill 
is debatable, and may depend upon the 
action of the States on the public assist- 
ance aspects. 

But let us keep in mind that while we 
are doing that—and, sure, we want to 
keep the trust fund sound—we are 
afraid to increase the tax sufficiently to 
meet the requirements of the 10 percent 
additional benefits which I urged. Yet, 
we were not reluctant to increase the pay 
of our Federal employees by 10 percent. 
We realize that the cost of living has gone 
up by 8 percent. Weare cognizant of the 
fact that the general wage increase 
throughout the country has been 12 per- 
cent, and yet when I suggested consid- 
eration of my bill I ran into terrific op- 
position—opposition from the present 
administration and opposition from the 
American Medical Association. 

The American Medical Association, of 
course, has for years been opposed to 
what they call socialized medicine. You 
well recall that in the past they assessed 
their members $25 apiece in order to have 
a fund to fight “socialized medicine,” as 
they termed it, but lo and behold, on the 
day before the representatives of the 
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AMA were to appear before our com- 
mittee I tore off the ticker some infor- 
mation coming from San Francisco 
where the American Medical Association 
was holding its annual meeting, and 
while I will not read the entire statement, 
let me just refer to this portion: 

On the expense side, the organization 
increased its public relations budget by one- 
third, pushing it to $499,906. It cost more 
last year to run the Washington office of the 
AMA, hub of the battle to fight socialized 
medicine. That operation cost some $249,- 
000 to carry out its assignment. 


Naturally I became interested and I 
went a little further because, while I ap- 
preciated the publicity that the AMA has 
given to my bill and has made it known 
nationally, I was interested to know how 
much money they were spending through 
their Washington and other lobbies, and 
in the office of the Clerk of the House. 
I find that in the last 10 years the AMA 
has spent $3,915,318.64, according to 
their own report. 

Now, the ticker says that last year, 
which to my mind means 1957, the 
Washington office cost $249,000, yet the 
figures filed with the Clerk of the House 
showed for 1957 the amount of $50,939.22. 
I leave it to you to reconcile these two 
figures of $50,000 as against $249,000. 

Now, you know that the AMA has 
through the years bandied about the 
term “socialized medicine” every time we 
propose to improve the Social Security 
Act. So, when the representatives of 
the AMA were before our committee, Dr. 
Larson and Dr. Krusen, I asked them 
to define for me what “socialized medi- 
cine” meant as the term is used by the 
AMA. And, on page 1203 of the tran- 
script of the hearings, Dr. Larson replied: 

I think it is very difficult to define social- 
ized medicine. I know of nothing in the 
record of our association that would spell 
out what the association thinks is socialized 
medicine. 


Yet, that is the label they indiscrim- 
inately apply to my bill. I asked Dr. 
Larson this question: I said that “Dr. 
Aliman who was president of the As- 
sociation last year labeled my bill so- 
cialized medicine. I would like to know 
just what you mean by that term.” 

Dr. Larson said that Dr. Allman was 
speaking as the president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and as an in- 
dividual. When I pressed further, Dr. 
Larson admitted that what Dr. Allman 
had said was, of course, the stand of 
the American Medical Association. So 
I pressed further and asked Dr. Lar- 
son if he considered social security to 
be socialized medicine, and his answer 
was “Yes.” I asked him if the veterans’ 
medical program was socialized medi- 
cine, and again his answer was yes. And 
when I asked him if Workmen’s Com- 
pensation was socialized medicine again 
the answer was “Yes.” 

So, you see, anything we are trying 
to do to improve the health of people of 
this country, to assist totally and per- 
manently disabled people, what we are 
trying to have the Government do to 
meet discrepancies existing here and 
there, is being objected to by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association on the ground 
that it is socialized medicine, and yet 
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they cannot even give you a definition 
of the term. 

Much has been said about people buy- 
ing their own health insurance, their 
own medical and surgical insurance, 
their prepayment of hospitalization, 
and so forth. The fact is that you know 
and I know that people in the high age 
brackets, people in retirement ages, 
have so little income that they cannot 
afford the high premiums of voluntary 
insurance. That is the reason why so 
many of them cannot get needed hos- 
pital and surgical service. Many cases 
have been called to my attention where 
people badly needed an operation, 
needed surgery, but they could not af- 
ford it. The result was they either 
postponed it or they gave up the idea 
of an operation and just kept on suf- 
fering. 

While discussing this situation with a 
group of doctors who came to my office, 
I found out that they think this—and 
I had to agree with them—that there 
are two groups in this country who get 
the best type of medical service avail- 
able. Those are the wealthy, who can 
afford to pay for it, and the indigents, 
who are taken care of in the wards, 
where the interns look after them and 
specialists come in to supervise the work. 
But the great middle class has to look 
after itself, and they are in a terrible 
position. 

Mr. Chairman, returning to the in- 
surance phase, I would like to give you 
an example of what is happening under 
the voluntary insurance we hear so 
much about. I hold here a letter from 
@ woman over 65 years of age who was 
carrying medical insurance. She had to 
go to the hospital and she underwent 
surgery. She filed her claim. Her claim 
was paid, but she got this letter: 

As you know, the life insurance industry 
has been established for generations. Rec- 
ords have been accumulated for years and 
statistical tables have been developed. 
Based on life insurance tables an extra pre- 
mium is charged for extra hazards. There 
are only a few tables on accident, health and 
hospital insurance because the business is 
relatively new. 

In reviewing your recent case we have con- 
cluded that the premium you are paying 
is not sufficient for the future risk. There 
is not sufficient data available to quote an 
intelligent rate on the increased hazard. 
Therefore we are sorry we must exercise 
our right to decline to renew your policy. 

This letter is to advise you that we will 
not accept any further premium payments 
on the above policy without prejudice, of 
course, to any loss beginning prior to the 
expiration of the time for which premiums 
have been accepted. 


That is the answer to your voluntary 
insurance as regards many of these aged 
people, 

I could go on and talk at length on 
this. Iam not going to because, as the 
report shows, we have instructed the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to make a study of the hospital 
and nursing home care and to report 
back to our committee on February 1 
of next year their findings. I am satis- 
fied that by that time we will not have 
from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare all of the type of in- 
formation all of us want, because they 
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have already pleaded that the time is 
too short. But bear in mind that the 
question of taking care of the aged from 
a medical point of view is not a new 
question by a long shot. We have heard 
of studies repeatedly. Studies are be- 
ing made by this group and that group 
and another group, yet they never seem 
to be able to come up with the answer, 
or they do not want to. I prefer to be 
charitable and say they cannot. 

I am suggesting to our Committee on 
Ways and Means that early in the next 
Congress, and I hope I am here at that 
time, we appoint a subcommittee to look 
into this question not only of hospitali- 
zation and nursing care, which we di- 
rected the Department to look into, but 
also the surgical side of the picture, and 
that that subcommittee be given the au- 
thority to appoint its own staff with a 
director, and in addition have the au- 
thority to appoint its own group of ad- 
visers, or an advisory council, if you 
please, so that we can work indepen- 
dently of the agencies of Government 
and independently of the American Med- 
ical Association. If any of these groups 
have any information they think will 
contribute to a solution of this problem, 
we ask them to present it to this sub- 
committee so that all the facts can be 
correlated and action can be taken. 

Taking care of the aged is a must. 
Someone told me I was 10 years ahead of 
time with this proposal. I do not care 
whether or not I am 10 years ahead of 
time, I say this is a must. I am asking 
now publicly the help of all that are in- 
terested in the plight of the aged to come 
forward, make studies, and furnish our 
committee with all the information pos- 
sible so that we can get a solution to this 
distressing problem in the not too dis- 
tant future. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I commend the 
gentleman from Rhode Island on the 
pioneering work he is doing in this field 
to provide for the aged. He knows as 
well as everyone else knows that the 
time when an older person requires med- 
ical attention and care is when he is 
about at the time to retire. I hope the 
committee will pursue the study of the 
gentleman’s bill, especially those provi- 
sions for the medical care and hospitali- 
zation of our senior citizens. I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks which 
the gentleman has uttered with respect 
to his bill and also to the present bill. I 
support this bill H. R. 13549. 

Mr. FORAND. I thank the gentleman. 
I must say that he has been consistently 
pressing for action on this bill, because 
he, too, realizes the importance of it. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I was very much inter- 
ested in the remarks of the gentleman. 
I had the pleasure in the 83d Congress of 
sitting on a committee under the chair- 
manship of the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON], who 
made a very comprehensive study of low- 
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cost medical and health plans. I know 
that that information is available and 
at the proper time could be very helpful 
in the study to which the gentleman is 
looking forward. 

Mr. FORAND. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, in concluding my re- 
marks I want to make it clear that I am 
strongly supporting the bill before us, 
H. R. 13549. It is a good bill, a sound 
bill, and I hope it will be quickly en- 
acted into law. My only regret is that 
it did not go as far as I would have liked, 
but it is indeed a step forward, and I 
urge the committee to approve it by an 
overwhelming vote. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I was 
the lone “no” vote in the Committee on 
Ways and Means against this bill. 
Everybody on the committee was out of 
step but me. At least that is the way it 
looked. I feel it is incumbent upon me 
to tell you why I voted “no” on that bill. 
In the first place, the bill is nothing but 
a stopgap bill. We have set up a Com- 
mission to make a complete report on 
the financial soundness of the social se- 
curity fund, and that Commission will 
bring in a report this December telling 
us what is the matter with the fund, if 
anything is the matter. Pending that 
report, we cannot act intelligently over 
the whole situation bearing upon social 
security. So we decided for 2 reasons 
and 2 reasons only to act now with 
this stopgap bill and not wait for a 
complete overhaul next year. What are 
those two reasons? Well, first, and I 
agree with this reason: We did not 
think we should wait until next year to 
increase the soundness of the program. 
We did not think we could wait until 
next year at least to take one step to- 
ward making the program more sound. 
And on that I am in full accord with the 
committee. The other reason that we 
could not wait until next year is the 
fact that this is an election year and, 
naturally, in an election year we must, 
if we can, sweeten up the voters a little 
bit. So we did increase the benefits a 
little bit to sweeten up the voters. We 
also knew very well from a practical 
standpoint that we just could not vote 
increased taxes in social security with- 
out at least sweetening up the benefits 
a little bit. So we put the two together— 
and that is this bill. 

I have always opposed the social se- 
curity program, but I insist I am not 
against the social security objectives. I 
want to give the old people what they 
are entitled to in security, even a little 
more generous than what they are get- 
ting under this bill. So why is it then 
that I voted against this? Because I 
have always said that social security 
should be on a pay-as-you-go basis: 
That is, require each generation to take 
care of its own people and not push off 
to the next generation and to future 
generations the care of the old people of 
today. That is exactly what we are 
doing under this program. I have good 
authority for making that statement. I 
have looked over a Brookings Institute 
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report, and the Brookings Institute has 
a good reputation all over the country. 
This is what the Brookings Institute 
says—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. MASON. I quote from the Brook- 
ings Institute bearing on the present so- 
cial-security program. This is what it 
said: 

We (the present generation) do the prom- 
ishing; you (all future generations) do the 
paying. 

That is how the Brookings Institute 
characterizes this present social security 
setup. 

The Brookings Institute report recom- 
mends that the present social security 
setup be abandoned entirely and a gen- 
uine pay-as-you-go system be established 
in its place. And a little more generous 
than this system is. They also say: 

Our generation should care for its own 
and trust future generations to do likewise. 


That seems to me to be a sensible, 
practical and wise conclusion for them 
to reach. This bill does make the fund 
a little more sound—actuarially sound, 
as they say—and in that respect it is an 
improvement upon the present situation. 
But if we did away with the program, as 
the Brookings Institute recommends, it 
would remove all need for reserve; all 
need for level premiums; all need for 
costly and elaborate bookkeeping sys- 
tems, such as the present law requires. 

Once before, 8 or 10 years ago, when 
we had an amendment to the social-se- 
curity law under consideration, I took 
the floor and I opposed it, and I said this: 
“The Townsend plan petition has been 
at the Speaker’s desk for 12 years, and I 
have refused to sign it because I was still 
hoping to at least make this system 
sound, make it a program much better 
than the Townsend system. But I had 
given up hope.” That was 8 or 10 years 
ago. “I am now going up and sign the 
petition, which I have refused to sign for 
12 years.” And I did it. I also said 
then, “In my opinion, after careful con- 
sideration, the Townsend plan is more 
equitable, more practical, more just, 
much easier and cheaper to administer 
and less costly in the long run.” I still 
believe it, and because I believe it I voted 
“no” in committee and I will vote “no” 
on the floor. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
if there is any. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] has 
expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, in looking 
back over my years of experience in this 
great legislative body, I find that my 
participation in advancing the cause of 
old-age pensions gives me greater satis- 
faction than perhaps any other public 
service I have been privileged to render. 

In the history of our social security 
and old-age assistance system, it is grati- 
fying to note that our senior citizens 
have not been forgotten. Since 1935, 
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when our general social-security program 
was enacted into law, the Congress has 
passed several amendments to the basic 
law which in each instance has bene- 
fited our old folks. We have seen its 
coverage extended until now every home 
is directly or indirectly concerned about 
its application. 

Social-security and retirement pay- 
ments going into the channels of trade 
every month is a great stabilizing factor 
in our national economy. Now and then 
we hear criticism such as “something 
for nothing” or “how it will bankrupt the 
country.” But, my friends, did you ever 
stop to think of what would happen to 
business, trade, and commerce if, by any 
chance, all social-security and pension 
checks were immediately discontinued? 

While I recognize the importance of 
social security in all of its forms to our 
economic life, I have supported old-age 
pensions primarily because of its hu- 
manitarian aspects. It has made it pos- 
sible for our senior citizens to approach 
the declining years of their lives without 
fear of what might become of them or 
the humiliation of depending upon their 
families for their very existence. In 
fact, it preserves the pride of our Ameri- 
can heritage. 

I am in thorough accord with the 
overall objectives of the social-security 
program, but there are certain improve- 
ments I feel should be made. In par- 
ticular, I refer to the some 24 million 
old and destitute citizens who are on old- 
age assistance getting an average of less 
than $60 a month. In this day of high 
living costs, it is impossible for any per- 
son to live in minimum comfort and 
health on such a pittance. 

The great Ways and Means Committee 
has recognized this situation and in the 
bill before us we find a general increase 
of about 7 percent. This is not enough 
for the segment of our aged to meet 
their needs but it will be most helpful 
and will be appreciated. They should 
have a minimum of $75 a month. 

I wholeheartedly support this legisla- 
tion with the hope that further improve- 
ments will be in order when the Congress 
convenes next January. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, it is my intention to speak 
primarily with respect to the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance and the dis- 
ability insurance program and the 
amendments to those systems as pro- 
posed by this bill, but before doing so 
I would like to make a comment on that 
part of this bill which amends title 5, 
the public assistance program. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that in the public 
assistance programs the Federal Gov- 
ernment is today spending approxi- 
mately $1,800,000,000. The amendments 
proposed in this bill will increase that 
expenditure by $287 million a year so 
that upon its enactment the cost on the 
part of the Federal Government for 
public assistance programs will be in 
excess of $2 billion a year. 

I mention that fact because in this 
area we have not a program of aid to 
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individuals, this is a program of aid by 
the Federal Government to the States 
and the localities. 

It was our general conception when 
we adopted and embarked upon the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance system, 
and, the disability insurance system, 
that this would relieve the responsi- 
bility of Federal participation in the 
general public-assistance programs. It 
was intended that as a result of the in- 
surance systems there would be a with- 
drawal and a reduction of the cost to 
the Federal Government of these as- 
sistance programs and that eventually 
those programs, to the extent they were 
necessary in our society and economy, 
would be the responsibility of the States 
and the local communities. In my 
judgment, Mr. Chairman, that is the 
direction in which we should be moving, 
but, unfortunately, in spite of the fact 
that our old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance system has been expanded, the 
benefits increased, the amount of par- 
ticipation increased, we find going along 
with that increase still further increases 
in the amount of Federal responsibility 
and Federal cost in all the public-as- 
sistance programs. 

Mr. Chairman, at some time a halt 
must be called to Federal responsibility 
in this area and the problem should be 
assumed as a proper responsibility of 
States and local governments. So, Mr. 
Chairman, to the extent that this bill 
again puts the Federal Government fur- 
ther into this program, which is basi- 
cally a State and local program, I dis- 
approve of that part of this legislation. 

But let me speak to the matter of the 
changes in this bill with respect to old- 
age and survivors’ insurance and disabil- 
ity insurance. Generally speaking, the 
committee has done an admirable and 
a fine job in the action that it has taken 
in this area. There are, of course, two 
sides to the social security coin and both 
sides are of equal importance. On one 
Side is benefits, of course, the pay-out. 
On the other is the financing or the 
take-in. The committee’s action in 
both of these areas, with respect to 
benefits, the pay-out, and with respect 
to the financing, the take-in, is sound 
and the action is certainly justified and 
appropriate. 

No Government program can be static 
and this program can be no exception. 
We, of course, must constantly strive 
to improve the system, aiming to cor-. 
rect inequities as they develop, make 
necessary changes as those changes are 
deemed to be wise and possible. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no problem 
as far as there being a lack of enthu- 
siasm for increasing or developing new 
benefits; the trouble is, there is an over- 
enthusiasm, frankly, in this area. 

The committee had before it in its 
discussion of this legislation over 500 
bills proposing the liberalization of pres- 
ent benefits or adding new benefits and 
new areas of payment to the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance system and the dis- 
ability insurance program. 

There is no lack of imagination on the 
part of Members of Congress or on the 
part of many people with respect to new 
areas that we could move into as far as 
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payments of money are concerned, either 
under this system or any other govern- 
mental system. But, this system seems 
to attract particular attention. Let me 
say this, that this bill does improve the 
benefit side of the coin, and fortunately 
the committee avoided the pitfalls set by 
some of the so-called friends of the sys- 
tem. 

You will note in the committee report 
an enumeration and a description of var- 
ious changes to remove inequities and 
to improve the administration. The 
basic change made in this area is, of 
course, the increase in benefits of 7 per- 
cent with a $3 minimum increase. This 
in my judgment, Mr. Chairman, is jus- 
tified in order to keep benefits consistent 
with changes in the economy and partic- 
ularly the increases in the cost of living. 
This is about the third or fourth such 
increase that has been made since the 
system was originally adopted. I think 
we must recognize that the system is 
going to be changed in the future in this 
respect as cost of living increases and as 
changes are made in our economy; that 
this figure is not going to remain static. 
In fact, I am not so sure but what the 
committee and the Congress should give 
consideration to the advisability of a 
provision which would automatically 
make the basic benefit payments con- 
sistent with changes in cost of living or 
in general economic conditions; a pro- 
vision in the nature of an escalator clause 
to be financed by a change in the wage 
base. Average wages constantly change 
as your general economy goes on an up- 
ward trend. In this way we might pos- 
sibly avoid the problem which has pre- 
sented itself during the last 3 election 
years; the idea that no Congress can 
adjourn before an election without at 
least making some changes in the Social 
Security Act. In my book, if we want 
to ruin the Social Security Act, it is to 
start making it a political football to be 
used to try to garner votes in an election 
year. That is the most vicious and de- 
structive step that can be taken to cause 
this whole system to fall in on those 
very people who are dependent upon it 
for a base of security in their old age. I 
am most concerned that we do not let 
that happen; that we do not take action 
that will jeopardize the interest of those 
people who have paid and are continuing 
to pay into this system and who are de- 
pending upon the benefits as a base of 
support in their old age. I would think 

-that we might, therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
as I suggest, give consideration to the 
matter of providing, by some built-in 
provision in the act, an automatic in- 
crease in benefits to keep pace with any 
pronounced changes, in your general 
cost of living. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the committee 
action in the benefit increases that are 
here proposed. 

But, let me speak, if I may, Mr. Chair- 
man, about the other side of the social- 
security coin, the financing side. It is 
peculiar, and I think somewhat unfor- 
tunate, that too much of our discussion 
is always on the one side of the coin, 
namely, the benefits. Let it be remem- 
bered that for every benefit there is also 
a tax or a charge to pay for that benefit. 

This is not a one-way street, and, 
therefore, in this discussion we should 
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give equal recognition to the burden of 
tax that we impose on these very people 
for any benefit that we propose to give 
them at some future date. Unless we 
keep our financing on a sound basis we 
will jeopardize the whole program. 

We have a great responsibility here in 
the Congress to try and save social se- 
curity from its so-called friends, those 
who get overly enthusiastic about what 
can be done under the program, but ig- 
nore the fact that any action has to be 
paid for and has to be bought by a tax 
on the people who are working today. I 
am one who believes that we should enact 
additional social-security benefits with 
our eyes wide open. We should take the 
same approach we take when we buy 
additional insurance as individuals. 

When we buy insurance protection, no 
matter for what purpose, we not only 
ask our insurance agent what we are get- 
ting, but we also ask him how much we 
are going to have to pay for it. Only in 
this way can we determine if the in- 
creased protection is worth the price, if 
the resulting decrease in our spendable 
income is worth the luxury of possible 
future benefits. I do not know how we 
can be less prudent with a Government’s 
social-security program. Indeed, be- 
cause of its vast scope, the social and 
economic implications involved and their 
effect upon the lives of so many millions 
of our citizens for so long a time in the 
future, I think we should ask more 
rather than fewer questions about the 
cost involved in new proposals for in- 
creased protection. 

When we, as individuals, buy an in- 
surance policy, we can always cancel it 
if we find that the burden becomes too 
great or if we change our mind about the 
need for the benefit. Let it be remem- 
bered, though, that once these benefits 
are provided by the Government and 
once the tax is imposed, neither the bene- 
fit nor the tax will ever be subject to 
elimination or reduction except upon the 
collapse of the whole system. When a 
new cost is incurred and an additional 
tax imposed, it becomes permanent. 

I do not like to cast doubts upon the 
future of this program but when I see 
500 bills introduced, and when I note 
that some of the proposals presented to 
the committee to expand this program 
go so far that even the authors of the 
bills admit would require an unconscion- 
able tax, I am worried. I get concerned 
about the direction in which we could 
move if we threw discretion to the winds. 
I think we are in real danger when we 
see the rush to liberalize this program 
without proper recognition of the bur- 
dens that would be imposed. 

I think the danger that we face can 
be outlined very briefly and bluntly. 
Social security cannot survive without 
the willing support of workers and em- 
ployers whose tax money provides the 
means to pay the monthly benefits. 
When you get this system to the point 
where there is a protest by those who are 
currently paying the taxes, you are in 
trouble. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] 
has expired. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
yield the gentleman 5 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentlemen. 

Mr. Chairman, I do want to try to 
make this point, because to me as I look 
into the future and consider the future 
of my children and your children and 
those who are today paying taxes in an- 
ticipation of benefits on their retirement 
20, 25, and 30 years from now, it is 
important that we act here so as not to 
jeopardize the benefits they are depend- 
ing on 20 or 25 years from now. 

In addition: Social-security taxes are 
high now and they will increase heavily 
during the next 11 years irrespective of 
what we do with regard to any new 
benefits. Proposals by “friends,” and 
I put that in quotation marks, “friends,” 
of social security to increase benefits and 
add new ones will require even higher 
taxes if enacted. There is no new bene- 
fit that can be devised that will not 
require additional taxes. Taxes sub- 
stantially higher than those now sched- 
uled will kill public support for the pro- 
gram, and that is the fastest way to 
insure its doom. A danger of such mag- 
nitude, if real, should arouse the concern 
of all of us and of every American. 

In the last analysis, social security is 
a program in which those presently 
working and their employers contribute 
for the benefit of those faced with a loss 
of income when they are old, widowed, 
orphaned, or disabled. That is the pro- 
gram. Contributions in the form of 
taxes are compulsory, but workers have 
been willing to contribute not only be- 
cause they believe in the humanitarian 
concept of sharing these risks but be- 
cause they wish to provide for their own 
possible future needs. Their continued 
willingness to contribute depends, how- 
ever, upon the reasonableness of the 
contribution or the tax required. The 
income a worker can devote to future 
contingencies is limited by his ability 
to meet other, more immediate needs. 
When the cost of social-security protec- 
tion begins to cut too deeply into daily 
living requirements, workers will make 
unfavorable comparisons with distant 
benefits and immediate costs, and when 
the squeeze on workers’ incomes be- 
comes too great, ominous protests will 
be heard here on Capitol Hill in Wash- 
ington. When this happens, and you 
can mark my words, Congress will take 
heed, as it does of any public expres- 
sion, because social security, whether we 
like it or not, is squarely in the middle 
of politics, and I am not speaking of 
partisan politics. 

Working contributors will always out- 
number the living beneficiaries of the 
program, those receving benefits. In a 
political system where the will of the 
majority prevails, we can fully expect 
that any sustained protest from a dom- 
inant voting group will be listened to and 
acted upon. Social security, like any 
other law, cannot exist in the face of 
continuous adverse public opinion. 

It is important that we understand 
this, because we have not yet really put 
to the test the willingness of contribu- 
tors to support even the present benefits. 
We simply do not know. And why do 
we not know? We will not know until 
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1969 if this bill is enacted, and if it is 
not, we will not know until 1975 what 
their reaction will be, because under the 
law it is only then that the taxpayers 
will feel the full brunt of the social 
security tax burden. In the early years 
and still today the taxes are kept rela- 
tively low because the costs are low dur- 
ing the period of time required for peo- 
ple to become eligible for benefits. But 
now as the program approaches matur- 
ity, costs have begun to surpass income. 
That is why the committee has had to 
amend the bill to increase certain taxes 
and move up the time for payment of 
certain taxes in order to avoid that 
situation. 

If the fund is to remain in a position 
to pay future benefits, these taxes must 
rise, as they are scheduled to rise under 
this bill. 

Let us remember that taxes on em- 
ployees and employers, even under pres- 
ent law, are scheduled to go up to 414 
percent on each, on their payrolls and 
on their wages, and as far as the self- 
employed are concerned, to 6% percent. 
On the face of it, these may seem to be 
reasonable, particularly compared with 
the rates we talk of when we talk of 
some of our income tax rates, which be- 
gin at 20 percent and rise progressively. 

But tax rates and taxes are two dif- 
ferent things. Tax rates are percent- 
ages applied against income to produce 
taxes. The size of the tax depends not 
only on the percentage rate but on the 
amount of income and how it is defined. 
Income-tax rates are applied against 
taxable income or income after deduc- 
tions and after exemptions. Social- 
security taxes, however, are applied 
against gross income, income without 
deductions, and it requires a compara- 
tively high tax rate applied to taxable 
income to equal the tax produced by a 
small percentage rate applied to gross 
income. This distinction, I think, be- 
comes apparent when we compare the 
social-security taxes that will be paid 
just by individuals under the social- 
security tax schedule provided in this 
bill. Let us take a Mr. Jones and a Mr. 
Smith, each earning $4,000. Each has 
a wife and two children. Mr. Jones is 
employed and Mr. Smith has his own 
business. Each of them now pays a 
Federal income tax of $245 a year. 
What is the situation so far as the new 
social-security tax schedule is con- 
cerned? This year Jones, the employee, 
will pay $90 in social-security taxes. In 
1959, he will pay $100. Between 1960 
and 1962, the annual tax will be $120. 
In 1963 to 1965, it will be $140. From 
1965 to 1968, it will be $160. In 1969, 
his social-security tax, just on the basis 
of benefits proposed in this bill, and not 
any of these other benefits that have 
been proposed and suggested to the com- 
mittee, his tax will be $180 a year. His 
employer will be required to pay an 
employer’s social-security tax equal to 
that of each of his employees. 

Now, let us take Mr. Smith, the self- 
employed individual. He is today pay- 
ing $135 in social-security taxes. Next 
year he will pay $150 under this bill, 
combined with the present system. 
From 1960 to 1962, it will be $180. From 
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1963 to 1965, he will pay $210. From 
1965 to 1968, he will pay $240; and in 
1969, $270. Two hundred and seventy 
dollars will be his social-security tax. 
His present income tax is $245. If my 
mail indicates anything, Mr. Smith and 
also Mr. Jones are contending that their 
income taxes to pay for the whole op- 
erations of government are too high 
today. Yet, let us remember this par- 
ticular program will impose a tax that 
is in excess of the income tax that many 
of our people are presently paying. 
Here is a table showing the income tax 
and social-security tax on some typical 
taxpayers: 
Taxpayer with wife and 2 dependents 
under H. R. 13549 


Social security tax 
1958 
Adjusted gross income; 1958 1960 | 1969 
income tax 
214 per- | 3 per- lata per- 
cent | cent cent 
Employee: 
$3000 -.--=---- $65 | $67.50 $90 | $135.00 
AL oe a 245 | 90.00 120 180. 00 
95,0005. In 420 | 9 154 216. 00 
PE 
3% per- 1414 per- | 634 per- 
cent cent cent 
Self-employed: 
Koi eee | 65 ($101.25 | $135 | $202. 50 
Se e e a 245 | 135.00 180 | 270.00 
$5,000. ai 26 | 324.00 


420 | 141.75 | 


Itis obvious that the innocent-appear- 
ing social-security tax rates, applied 
against gross income, result in substan- 
tial taxes. 

In self-employed Smith’s case, they 
will eventually be greater than the Fed- 
eral income taxes he now pays—taxes 
which Smiths all over the country, if my 
mail is any indication, say are way too 
high. 

Employee Jones’ social-security taxes 
will not be as high, but it must be remem- 
bered that Jones’ employer is contribut- 
ing a like amount to Jones’ account. It 
can be argued that Jones is paying the 
employers’ share, too. The employer 
naturally considers Jones’ tax as part of 
his cost of hiring Jones. The part of 
that cost which goes to the Government 
cannot go to Jones. 

Any way they are viewed, the social- 
security taxes which will be paid by 
workers in the future will be heavy taxes. 

It should be stressed that these taxes, 
unlike income taxes, are not subject to 
reduction. They are permanent taxes, 
designed to pay the cost of present bene- 
fits on into the future. We cannot re- 
duce them unless, first, we are willing 
to take away some of those benefits, or 


` second, we choose to bankrupt the trust 


fund and jeopardize the future security 
of every American who has contributed 
to the program and is depending on it 
for his future protection. 

My point is, Mr. Chairman, that we 
had better be cautious and make sure 
that this burden is a burden that those 
who will be paying the tax, will be will- 
ing to pay. 

Let me make just one further compari- 
son to show the increases that we are 
imposing here. We are going to impose 
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on an individual with a $4,800 income, 
as a result of this legislation an increase 
next year in his social-security tax of 27 
percent over the tax he is paying today. 
‘The following table shows the amount of 
tax and the tax increase imposed on an 
employee and on a self-employed person 
in the next 11 years: 
Annual tax burden under committee dill 
H.R. 13549 
[Adjusted gross income, $4,800 or more} 


Cumu- 

Increase) lative 

Annual) over | percent 

Percent j|amount) previ- | increase 
ous over 

tax 1958 


Employee: ! 
2058-2 | 
1959 _-| 244 ($4,800) | 120.00 | $25. 50 27 
i hs 144.00 | 24.00 52 
3 : 168.00 | 24.00 TE 
SEY 192.00 | 24.00 103 
l a a E dra 216.00 | 24.00 129 
Self-empioyed: 
1958... -| 334% ($4,200) | 141.75 |.---....]-..2 2 
1959____ 334 ($4,800) | 180.00 | 38.25 
1960-62. dlo 216.00 | 36.00 52 
1963-65- 5l 252.00 | 36-00 78 
1966-68- 6 288.00 | 36,00 103 
Weep iaai 6% 324.00 | 36.00 129 


1 at matches this tax for each employee on his 3 
payroll. 

The tax burdens I have been talking 
about are the burdens that will be 
essential to pay present benefits. Any 
benefit increases will require further in- 
creases in the tax burden. 

It can be fairly stated, I believe, that 
social security, as it exists today, with 
present benefits and present tax sched- 
ules, represents a substantially increas- 
ing burden upon those whose tax con- 
tributions support it. 

When the program fully matures, and 
taxes reach their permanent level, there 
is a question, as yet unsettled, over the 
willingness of the contributors to sup- 
port from their earnings a program of 
the scope already enacted. 

The real danger, however, is the 
threat posed by the possibility of future 
Congressional action radically enlarging 
the cost. 

Because we have put off into the fu- 
ture the real burden of taxes to support 
the program, modern demagogs have 
had a field day with social security. 
Under the pressure for increased bene- 
fits, Congress, in every election year since 
1950, has enacted amendments to the 
basic law which increase its cost and 
the ultimate burden upon the workers, 
This could be done, without political 
fear, because the real impact of social- 
security taxes will not be felt until some 
far-off day in the hazy future. What 
politician can lose votes under a system 
which permits more benefits to be doled 
out to living voters now—and be paid 
for later—by a new generation? 

In recognition of this vote-getting 
ability of social security, each year sees 
the introduction of hundreds of bills in 
Congress liberalizing the program. 
Liberalize, in this context, has only one 
meaning—bigger and better benefits. 
Rarely, if ever, do the authors of these 
bills discuss the increased costs and in- 
creased taxes their bills would require. 
The emphasis is all upon the additional 
dollars the present beneficiaries would 
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receive. This is the approach which 
apparently wins votes. It has been a 
singularly successful one. 

Typical of these bills is S. 3086, intro- 
duced during this session of Congress by 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, of Wiscon- 
sin. Prepared in collaboration with 
Arthur Altmeyer, former Social Security 
Administrator, it rolls up in one package 
most of the currently popular liberaliz- 
ing proposals. 

The bill would cost an additional $7,- 
200,000,000 a year. To raise taxes this 
much would require the greatest Federal 
tax increase ever enacted by Congress in 
peace time. It would fall only a trifle 
short of the heaviest tax increase voted 
by Congress at the height of World 
War II. 

At maturity there would be inflicted on 
Jones and Smith the following com- 
bined Federal tax burdens: 

Jones, the employee we referred to 
earlier, would be paying $245 in income 
taxes and $220 in social-security taxes, 
or $465 a year. These two Federal taxes 
would equal 31 percent of this taxable 
income. 

Smith, the self-employed we referred 
to earlier, would be paying $245 in in- 
come taxes and $330 in social-security 
taxes, or $575. His direct Federal taxes 
would equal 40 percent of his entire 
taxable income. 

If there is any question about the will- 
ingness of American workers to bear 
present social-security taxes, there can 
be no doubt that these confiscatory taxes 
could not be sustained in the face of 
outraged public opinion. The long- 
range effect of the passage of this bill 
“liberalizing” social security would be 
the destruction of the program. 

To the credit of the Senator it must 
be said that he recognized that the in- 
creased benefits would require increased 
taxes, and the bill provides for a tax 
increase. 

Some Members, however, do not even 
bother to include in their proposed leg- 
islation any tax increase. 

I want to give credit to one Member 
of the House who appeared before us, 
the gentleman from California, Mr. 
RoosEvEett. He appeared with a com- 
bination of bills the additional cost of 
which he admitted would be close to $8 
billion. 

He also conceded, however, that the 
tax to pay for these bills which he had 
introduced “would represent a totally un- 
realistic tax burden for the American 
worker; and, of course, for the self-em- 
ployed the cost would be even more pro- 
hibitive.” He did not, unfortunately, ex- 
press concern for the employers of the 
country who would be required to match 
the workers’ unrealistic tax burden. 

The real danger to the social-security 
program, however, does not lie in the 
passage of such bills. Their costs are too 
obvious. The heavy tax requirements 
are too apparent. No Congress in its 
right mind would risk the public outcry 
resulting from the tax burdens it would 
impose immediately. 

The peril, instead, will come from at- 
tempts to enact its provisions, or others 
like them, piecemeal. The pressure over 
the years will be to approve one provision 
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here, a few more there, emphasizing al- 
ways the great need for the new benefits, 
minimizing or ignoring the costs, until 
the same effect has been achieved—an 
inflated program requiring taxes at rates 
which endanger the future of the whole 
system. 

How are we to prevent the dissolution 
of a governmental program in which mil- 
lions of Americans have placed their 
trust—and their hard-earned cash? 

I do not have any easy answer. I can 
point only to-a hard road, requiring 
strong discipline on the part of a people 
able to see through the blandishments 
of those anxious to buy votes with some- 
one else’s money. Here is what we must 
do: 

Recognize that social security is de- 
signed to provide basic insurance, not 
total security, against the hazards it cov- 
ers. Social security is not a complete 
substitute for other commonsense pre- 
cautions, including individual foresight 
and responsibility. It cannot be—except 
at prohibitive cost through exorbitant 
and self-destroying taxes. 

Understand that each new or increased 
benefit requires increased taxes if we are 
to preserve existing benefits. Social se- 
curity is not free; each dollar paid out in 
benefits must come from the earnings of 
those who are working. 

Strive to improve the existing system, 
aiming to correct inequities as they de- 
velop, whenever it can be done without 
adding substantially to the cost or to the 
taxes required to fund the program. 

Most important, refuse to consider new 
and costly benefits until we are sure we 
can support the program. This most 
difficult job of all requires that we post- 
pone the luxury of new frills until such 
time as the full impact of present social 
security taxes is felt. Only then can we 
legitimately determine whether the 
American people are willing and able to 
pay the price of new benefits; only then 
can we tell whether we can afford the 
new benefits. It is folly to create the 
need for even higher taxes in the future 
when we have no way of knowing, until 
it actually becomes effective, whether the 
tax schedule which becomes permanent 
in 1969 is supportable. 

If we do not follow this course, if we 
proceed blithely to liberalize the program 
year after year, postponing the day of 
reckoning, we will make of social secu- 
rity a colossal time bomb which will one 
day explode in our faces, with conse- 
quences no man can now predict. In this 
bill before us the committee refused to 
let the supergenerous friends of social 
security destroy it with their self-serving 
brand of kindness. 

If we follow the example of the com- 
mittee as established by this bill we will 
be on safe ground. 

One further thought: Let us be care- 
ful about what we encourage people to 
think they can get from this program. 
When we talk about the benefits let us 
be honest and frank with the person we 
are talking to and say, “This is what 
you will get but on the other side this is 
what you will have to pay.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes], 
has again expired. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
TEWES]). 

Mr. TEWES. Mr. Chairman, during 
my tenure in this body I have stated 
frequently that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Byrnes] diligently serves 
not only his State and his District, but 
the entire Nation. The analysis of this 
bill which he has given us in the talk 
just concluded is another graphic dem- 
onstration of why he is held in such 
high esteem by all his colleagues. Un- 
moved by purely emotional appeals, un- 
afraid of political motivations, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] 
always provides a factual realistic ap- 
praisal of tax legislation. Congress 
sorely needs men who will fearlessly 
analyze and examine pros and cons of 
pending proposals even at personal po- 
litical risk to themselves. The gentle- 
man’s support of this bill and the cogent 
arguments he has presented are a strong 
reassurance to many of us less versed in 
the complexities of revenue legislation. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, my re- 
spected friend and colleague the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] has 
today displayed his usual sound judg- 
ment and keen intellect in presenting and 
analyzing this important social security 
bill. The statement he has just made 
clearly shows why he is referred to on 
both sides of the aisle as one of the most 
able and effective Members of Congress. 
I am pleased to associate myself with his 
remarks. We in Wisconsin are indeed 
proud of him as the chairman of our dele- 
gation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey (Mrs. 
Dwyer]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, by almost any stand- 
ard the legislation we are now consid- 
ering is among the most important 
measures brought before the 85th Con- 
gress. 

I personally prefer to think of it in 
terms of the number of people who will 
be affected by our action. No less than 
11,800,000 persons are currently on the 
social-security rolls. And an estimated 
9 out of every 10 American workers will 
also some day be drawing benefits under 
the Federal old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance systein. 

In my own District—just 1 county in 
1 State—about 40,000 people are pres- 
ently receiving social-security benefits. 

Certainly, then there is no question 
of the tremendous significance of social 
security legislation to the people of our 
country. 

That significance is further empha- 
sized when one considers that recipients 
of social-security benefits are severely 
limited as to the amount of outside in- 
come they may receive without forfeit- 
ing some or all of their benefits. In 
general, too, the beneficiaries of social 
security are advanced in age, or dis- 
abled, or are widows or orphans—none 
of whom have the kind of full earning 
capacity to care for themselves ade- 
quately, without the old-age and dis- 
ability insurance benefits which they 
receive. 
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As the committee pointed out in its 
report, a survey made by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
showed that for most beneficiaries their 
social security benefits constitute the 
major source of income. For instance, 
12 percent of the married couples re- 
ceiving benefits had no other income, 
and 60 percent of couples had less than 
$1,200 annually of other income. The 
situation with single retired workers and 
widows is even less satisfactory. 

It is clear, then, that for most bene- 
ficiaries social security is fulfilling its 
basic purpose—that of providing a bare 
minimum of financial security for those 
who need it most. But for many, this 
minimum is bare indeed. 

What was considered by Congress to 
be barely adequate in 1954 has subse- 
quently been eaten away by the steady 
erosion of inflation: The cost of living 
in these last 4 years has advanced by 
about 8 percent. But the fixed benefits 
of social security and most other sources 
of retirement income have, of course, 
remained at the 1954 levels. 

Congress, I believe, has an obligation 
to make periodic adjustments in the 
benefit levels—within the limits possi- 
ble for a contributory insurance plan— 
to help compensate for the havoc of in- 
flation. The present bill would help to 
do this by increasing the amount of 
benefits by an average of about 7 per- 
cent. 

In several other ways, too, the bill 
makes necessary adjustments and elimi- 
nates past inequities in the social se- 
curity system. But fundamentally, this 
is a cost-of-living increase—nothing 
more. 

Congress has a further obligation, 
however—that to the 75 million Ameri- 
cans who are now contributing to the 
social-security program and who have 
an important stake in the future sound- 
ness of the funds from which their 
benefits will be paid. 

The committee has moved wisely to 
strengthen the financial basis of the 
system by advancing the dates on 
which already-scheduled contribution 
rates will go into effect. This will re- 
flect more accurately the real costs of 
the program and will enable the fund 
to balance income and expenditures. 

The committee has also recommended 
an increase in the maximum limitation 
on the annual amount of earnings that 
can be credited toward benefits and 
taxed for old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance purposes from $4,200 to $4,800. This 
will further strengthen the fund and in 
the future will assure that benefits are 
more realistically related to wage levels. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the Ways 
and Means Committee has made an im- 
mensely valuable contribution to the 
effective administration of a program 
that means more in terms of human 
welfare than virtually any other pro- 
gram so far devised by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This bill, the product of much 
care and work, reflects concern for hu- 
man beings and consideration for the 
soundness of a financial system on which 
so much future happiness depends. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEAL] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I intend to 
support this bill. Social Security, gen- 
erally accepted as an important contri- 
bution to the American way of life, de- 
mands that the Congress recognize the 
necessity of maintaining the program on 
an actuarially sound financial basis. 

Failure to provide by legislation an 
adequate reserve fund to meet unpre- 
dictable drains during periods of unem- 
ployment could bring undue hardship 
upon those whose contributions make 
this program possible, and thereby 
weaken public confidence in their Gov- 
ernment. 

The fact that for the first time in 
social security’s history present demands 
exceed the fund's income is clear evi- 
dence that the source of income must be 
readjusted to take care of annual deficits. 
With an ever increasing number of bene- 
ficiaries the anticipated drain on the 
fund cannot be expected to remain in 
balance unless steps are taken to in- 
crease personal contributions. 

This bill, by raising the taxable base 
and increasing the rates of assessment 
on both the employee and the employer 
promises to restore the reserve fund to an 
actuarially sound basis. 

The social security program is in fact 
a compulsory insurance program for the 
greater number of people coming under 
its provisions. Like any insurance pro- 
gram it costs the insured a premium. 
To many the benefits at retirement will 
fall short of the needs to meet pre-re- 
tirement living standards. The frugal 
employee who foresees this inadequacy 
should place some of his savings in an 
additional endowment or annuity pro- 
gram with which to supplement his so- 
cial security when he reaches retirement 
age. 

The disability provisions in this legis- 
lation are timely. There is every reason 
why physically disabled citizens should 
be included as beneficiaries when their 
disabilities prevent them from earning 
wages from which contributions could 
be made and their periods of earning 
have been cut short. 

It would seem to me that if the Fed- 
eral Government continues to assume the 
role of bearing the major part of the 
cost of old age assistance, provisions for 
more adequately meeting these needs 
should be made. Included in this cate- 
gory are those who unfortunately have 
been denied the opportunity to pay into 
the social security fund, and who must 
therefore depend upon the mercy of local 
relief administrators, who for lack of 
sufficient State-government funds can 
award only mere pittances. 

Many of these people live alone in less 
than comfortable quarters and find it 
hard to exist on their small monthly pay- 
ments. This inequity could be improved 
if fewer families headed by able bodied 
parents were not the recipients of liberal 
monthly payments some times, I regret 
to say, awarded on a pure local political 
basis. Since the administration of old 
age assistance rests entirely in the hands 
of local investigators there is little pros- 
pect that the deserving aged will experi- 
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ence much better treatment. The social 
security program should be revised. 
These people should be placed on the 
eligible list to receive direct payments 
from the social security administration 
so they may be able to count on regular 
monthly checks no longer subject to 
periodic reduction as now prevails 
through local management, 

Let us hope as the years go by that 
this social security program through 
periodic adjustments may be made to 
provide old age assistance with the same 
regularity and in amounts equal to those 
who are fortunate enough to retire with 
social security entitlement. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from California such time 
as he may require. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 13549. This bill pro- 
vides -a much-needed increase in social 
security benefits. I believe that we must 
recognize the fact that since the social 
security program was originated more 
than 20 years ago, the cost of living 
has increased materially. If the social 
security program is going to have the 
same meaning to its beneficiaries today 
as it was intended to have when it was 
originated, we must recognize the fact 
that upward adjustments are needed in 
the rate of benefits. 

I am very pleased that numerous other 
important modifications are made in this 
bill to liberalize the Social Security Act 
and to correct inequities in the program. 
One of these is the section which repeals 
the provision that now requires pay- 
ments under other disability benefit sys- 
tems to be offset against social security 
disability benefits. This will make it pos- 
sible for a person qualified for both types 
of payment to be able to receive both 
types in full. Another of the important 
changes will provide that a person will 
not lose a social security benefit under 
the retirement test for any month in 
which he has earned $100 or less, rather 
than $80 or less, as under present law. 

I also believe that the increases in the 
Federal contributions to the States for 
the public assistance program for the 
aged, blind, disabled, and aid to depend- 
ent children, are needed and proper. 

This is a good bill, and I urge that the 
House approve it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to express my 
deepest regret that the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Kean] is going to a 
coordinate body, the Senate. He has 
made his mark in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He is one of the ablest Mem- 
bers we have had. His contribution to 
social-security legislation has been very 
remarkable. 

At the same time, as a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. 
Kean has taken a leading part in tax 
legislation. It was his amendment in 
1947 that increased the exemption for 
taxpayers from $500 to $600. His bill 
eliminated the excise tax on short-run 
commuter trips. 

Few in the Congress have as great a 
knowledge of tax legislation as he. 
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Bos KEAN was the first Representative 
who introduced a comprehensive bill to 
increase benefits and broaden social-se- 
curity coverage. This was a dozen years 
ago. Since then he has continued his 
strong interest in increasing benefits 
where possible and many of his bills 
to this end have been enacted into law. 

Countless widows and children of serv- 
icemen are today receiving more bene- 
fits owing to the fine work he did as a 
member of the five-man Select Commit- 
tee on Services Benefits. 

I remember many years ago when I 
had a bill on the floor to provide homes 
for paraplegic veterans. Parliamentary 
procedure had prevented passage of the 
bili—a passage at that session seemed 
hopeless—but Bos KEAN suggested an 
amendment to me which cleared the 
trouble up and the bill became law. 

The underprivileged never had a bet- 
ter friend than Bos Kean. 

I admire his persistent effort in all 
lines of endeavor, and will miss him 
greatly. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. OSTERTAG], 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to compliment the committee for 
its diligent and thorough work on this 
highly important social-security pro- 
gram and for its decision to report this 
realistic and necessary bill to the Mem- 
bers of the House. This bill, H. R. 13549, 
meets the needs of the times in this 
important area. It has become increas- 
ingly evident that a revision of the bene- 
fits under the old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance program is necessary at this 
time. Since we last took action in 1954, 
to increase the level of benefits under 
this program, wages have advanced an 
average of 12 percent, prices have risen 
about 8 percent, but the income of our 
retired people who depend so heavily on 
their social-security benefits has re- 
mained the same. Many of our elderly 
retired citizens are not maintaining the 
standards they deserve because of their 
low retirement incomes, the restrictions 
on their earnings and the rising costs 
of living. We have made excellent prog- 
ress in social-security legislation but 
progress demands that we continue our 
efforts. So the committee is to be com- 
mended for recommending this increase 
of 7 percent in social-security benefits 
and I believe it is a change which all of 
us can gladly support. 

Though this increase in benefits is de- 
sirable, I regret that there is not an 
equally desirable provision to raise the 
ceiling on the annual earnings of social- 
security annuitants. I believe the pres- 
ent $1,200-a-year ceiling on earnings is 
unfair and unrealistic. I have intro- 
duced legislation during this session to 
raise the ceiling on earnings to $1,200 a 
year plus the difference between the an- 
nual benefits received by the annuitant 
and the maximum benefits permitted. 
This would not require an increase in 
payments, but would equalize the total 
income ceiling for all beneficiaries. I 
hope this proposal will also receive the 
favorable consideration of this body at 
a future date. 

I wish to express also my admiration 
for the committee’s action in providing 
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additional income for the social-security 
fund at this time. This is a highly re- 
sponsible action of which the entire 
House can be proud; such action is at 
the heart of good legislating. For, as 
gratifying as it is to vote additional de- 
served benefits for millions of fellow 
Americans, we must never lose sight of 
our responsibility to provide the income 
for these benefits also. And this is the 
time to provide for the added increase 
for the social-security fund. Such re- 
sponsible action will certainly serve to 
retain—even increase—the confidence of 
our citizens in their social-security 
system. 

That this action was not an easy one 
makes it all the more commendable. 
Approximately 500 bills were introduced 
in the House of Representatives for 
amending the social-security program. 
Many bills would have increased bene- 
fits all out of proportion to the corre- 
sponding increase in social-security in- 
come. Such legislation would have been 
a great disservice to social-security pro- 
grams and once again the committee is 
to be commended for disregarding these 
proposals and for producing the excel- 
lent bill which it has brought here today. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to support 
this bill to improve the social-security 
system and I hope that it will receive 
the wholehearted approval of the House. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
favor passage of the bill before the 
House today, and I commend the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
for their action in reporting such needed 
legislation. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
H. R. 13549, the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1958, will rank among the most 
important bills considered in the entire 
85th Congress. 

In the past few months we have given 
attention to much important legislation 
pertaining to the programs and opera- 
tions of the Federal Government, to na- 
tional defense, the Nation’s economy, in- 
ternational affairs, and even to outer 
space. All of these and many others 
have been of interest to my constitu- 
ents. But I have found as much, or 
more, interest in the social-security 
program and the need for additional 
amendments such as contained in H. R. 
13549. 

Hardly a day passes without someone 
contacting me in person, or by mail, on 
social-security problems. I hope that 
many of these inquires can be answered 
with the approval of this bill. 

In addition to the 7 percent increase 
in benefits proposed for the 12 million 
persons now receiving monthly social 
security checks, this bill improves the 
actuarial status of the social security 
trust funds and makes a variety of other 
improvements. I know that most of my 
colleagues are familiar with the com- 
mittee’s report on the provisions of the 
bill so I will not go into detail. How- 
ever, there are a few amendments in 
which I am especially interested. 

Mr. Chairman, the need for higher 
benefits is apparent. The increased cost 
of living has steadily whittled down the 
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purchasing power of the present benefit 
levels established in 1954. The pro- 
posed 7 percent raise is definitely in 
order and will help the many persons 
receiving social security benefits to meet 
their needs, especially those who rely on 
such payments as the only source of 
income. 

It is very encouraging to read the 
committee’s report on the disability in- 
surance provisions of the social security 
program. As one of those proposing 
disability benefits when the amendments 
of 1956 were passed, I heartily concur in 
the plan to pay benefits to the depend- 
ents of the disabled and to eliminate the 
“offset” provision written into the 1956 
bill. This latter change will allow those 
disabled persons meeting the require- 
ments to receive both their full social 
security benefits and any periodic bene- 
fit to which they may become entitled, 
because of disability, under Federal pro- 
grams or State workmen's compensation 
system. Too, the modification of the 
work requirement for eligibility will 
assist in many deserving cases. 

Among the several provisions of this 
bill—all of which are needed—is one of 
particular interest to me. 

The committee has included provi- 
sions to carry out the objectives of a bill 
I introduced in the House, H. R. 11754, 
relating to survivor benefits for adopted 
children. These provisions provide that 
a child who was living as a member of 
a deceased person’s household would be 
considered the adopted child of the de- 
ceased person, if at the time that person 
died, the child was not receiving regular 
contributions toward his support from 
someone other than the deceased or his 
spouse, or from a welfare organization 
furnishing services or assistance for 
children, and if the surviving spouse 
legally adopts the child within 2 years 
after that person dies. 

This change in the Social Security Act, 
as I pointed out in my statement to the 
committee in support of H. R. 11754, 
would affect relatively few people, but 
emphasizes the proposition that we must 
always strive to eliminate the inequities 
that arise under the program. Any im- 
perfection in the act is extremely im- 
portant if you are the one who is 
adversely affected. I have personal 
knowledge of cases in my district that 
would be affected by this proposed 
change in the act; I am sure there are 
others just as deserving throughout the 
Nation. 

Under existing law, survivor benefits 
will only be paid to a child who has been 
adopted at the time of the parent’s 
death This has been interpreted to 
mean that the adoption must be final 
and that children who are merely in 
the process of being adopted cannot re- 
ceive a social-security benefit on the 
basis of the deceased adopting parent’s 
wage record. The hardship of these 
cases is obvious A worker and his wife 
decided to adopt a child; they initiate the 
proper proceedings and the child comes 
to live with them. Before the adoption 
is final, and this can be a considerable 
length of time in many States, the father 
dies or is, perhaps, killed in an accident. 
The mother, naturally, wants to keep the 
child, but she could be virtually prohibi- 
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ted from doing so under the Social Se- 
curity Act because she would not be 
entitled to a survivor’s benefit—unless 
she is 62 or has children under 18—and 
neither would the child. I maintain to 
put a mother in this position is inhu- 
mane and against wise social policy. 

Section 302 of this legislation will allow 
& benefit to be paid in cases such as I 
have outlined, if the child is living in 
the worker’s home at the time of the 
worker's death, is being supported by the 
worker, and if the surviving spouse com- 
pletes the adoption within 2 years after 
the worker dies. Simple humanity, I 
believe, calls for this revision in the law. 

Mr. Chairman, there are several other 
changes proposed in this bill with which 
Iagree—to strengthen the financial basis 
of the system, increase the maximum 
earnings base, the extension of the dead- 
line for filing retroactive applications for 
the disability freeze, and the provisions 
concerned with public assistance, ma- 
ternal, and child-welfare programs. 

I have indicated my strong belief that 
this is one of the most needed and most 
important bills to come before the Con- 
gress. I intend to vote for it and I urge 
that it be adopted by this body today. 

Again, I commend the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee for their 
efforts to report a bill that makes needed 
improvements and at the same time is 
consistent with sound financial manage- 
ment of the trust funds. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to- 
day in support of this important measure 
and to commend the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. MILLS, of 
Arkansas, and the other members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, for their 
diligent efforts in studying the entire 
social-security matter through extensive 
public hearings. I also want to commer . 
the committee for reporting this measure 
to the floor for consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, due to the increased 
cost of living, thousands of old-age and 
disabled pensioners have been experienc- 
ing undue hardship due to a limited in- 
come, This bill, of course, will not be 
the complete answer to their needs, how- 
ever, it will be of benefit in alleviating 
some financial problems. 

Since coming to Congress in January 
1955, I have consistently advocated and 
supported liberalization of social-security 
benefits and it is a real sense of joy for 
me to speak in behalf of this measure 
today. I hope this bill will pass and 
become law as quickly as possible in order 
that social-security recipients will be 
able to enjoy more fully the necessities 
of life. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am happy to state that this is 
legislation that I can sincerely support. 
I believe that our committee has done 
a workmanlike job, and a very thorough 
job in a very difficult area. The reason 
behind this bill, however, is something 
toat an of us, I believe, should pay atten- 

on to. 
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The reason this bill is before the House 
is because of the effect of inflation on 
the living standards of the social-security 
beneficiaries, I think it is most important 
that all of us consider the implication 
of that fact, because this bill in itself 
is inflationary and will further the effects 
of inflation although it seeks to offset 
those effects on this one segment of our 
people. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Is the program 
paying its way? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, al- 
though we are not right now, we are ac- 
tually paying out. What we have been 
taking into the fund heretofore had been 
sufficient until quite recently. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Will the passage of 
this bill make up any deficit? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. It will 
make it better actuarily under this bill. 
The increase of tax that is provided will 
more than offset the benefits to be paid 
out, so the system will be more actuarily 
sound if this bill becomes law. That is 
one of the basic reasons why I stated 
that I could wholeheartedly support it. 


The second point I want to emphasize ' 


is that when we talk about the people of 
the United States we are not speaking of 
just those who can vote. Anyone, on a 
moment’s reflection must agree that 
there are many people in the United 
States who do not have the franchise. 
People who are not yet 21 do not have 
the franchise and the people who are 
going to take over in the ensuing genera- 
tion must be classified as part of the 
people of the United States who do not 
have the franchise at this time. 

This legislation, which goes on into 
the future and hopes to bring a system 
into fruition, concerns, really, the peo- 
ple of the United States of the present 
and the future. So anything we do here 
should give ample consideration to that 
particular fact and not be done just for 
those who presently can vote. 

The advantages of this bill have been 
stated, but I want to restate them from 
my own point of view. The real reason 
why I say that this bill has some advan- 
tage is because I believe it will bring 
home to the voting people of this coun- 
try the fact that we cannot increase the 
benefits in the social security program 
unless we pay for them. This is the first 
time, really, that that has been said by 
the Congress of the United States to the 
voters. We are saying that if we want 
to have these increased benefits to take 
care of the problems that inflation has 
caused, we are going to have to increase 
the social security tax in order to pay for 
them. It is particularly important that 
this generation realize this because this 
generation is not paying its way as far 
as social security benefits are concerned. 

This system is predicated on the theory 
that the benefits that have been paid in 
the past and are going to be paid in the 
near future to a large extent will be 
borne by our children and our grand- 
children yet unborn. So, when we go 
to increasing benefits, let us remember 
that we also are apt to be taxing future 
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generations. This Congress can face up 
to that fact. Other Congresses have not 
faced up to that fact. Other Congresses 
have not increased the taxes according 
to schedule in order to make this system 
actuarily sound, even predicated, as it 
was, on a greater tax being borne by a 
future generation. If they had faced up 
to that fact and had increased these 
taxes, instead of voting a moratorium, 
we would not be in as bad a situation as 
we are today. But today this Congress 
has an opportunity of driving home the 
point that benefits are related to cost, 
that we cannot increase benefits unless 
we are willing to pay for them. 

There are certain disadvantages in this 
bill. I want to call attention to what 
I deem to be a basic disadvantage. If 
it were not for the overriding advantages, 
I would be recommending that we vote 
against the bill. The disadvantage is 
that this bill is inflationary. If we 
analyze where this tax is coming from, 
we will find it will be paid by the con- 
sumers of America. It is going to be paid 
through the increased cost of goods and 
services because the -social-security tax 
is an employer-employee tax. It is a cost 
of doing business, in effect. Business, of 
course, is going to pass that tax, that 
cost, on in an increased price for goods 
and services. It is economically and 
basically an inflationary measure. 

It becomes important to realize that, 
although we may be benefiting a certain 
segment of our population, those who 
are on social security, through these in- 
creased benefits, at the same time we are 
taking away some of the benefit through 
the inflation that is going to ensue as 
the result of the passage of this measure. 
On top of that, we are going to be posing 
an additional problem to the millions— 
and I repeat the word “millions”—of old 
people who are not on social security 
because they were born too soon. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret to say that 
there is a very basic error in our com- 
mittee report. On page 2 it is stated: 

Twelve million now rely on monthly checks 
from the social-security system as the foun- 
dation of their economic security. For the 
overwhelming majority of these aged and 
disabled persons, widows, and orphans, these 
ee are the major source of their sup- 
port. 


I am certain it is not an intentional 
misstatement or maybe it is merely a 
misunderstanding. The point I want to 
make is that although a majority of our 
citizens, the older or aged citizens, de- 
rive benefit from the social-security 
system it is not an overwhelming ma- 
jority. There are in our population 15 
million people who are over 65 years of 
age. Of these 5 million, or one-third, do 
not get benefits under the social-security 
system. There are 9 million over 70 
years of age in our population, 314 mil- 
lion of whom do not derive any benefits, 
which is about two-fifths of that group. 

When you get to the people over 75, 
you find we have 5 million in our popu- 
lation and 2.5 million, one-half of the 
people over 75, derive no benefits from 
the social-security system. So, although 
it is the majority, it is not the over- 
whelming majority of these older people 
that are going to benefit by the increase 
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in the benefits of the social-security sys- 
tem under this bill. Yet, through these 
inflationary forces that will go into effect 
under this bill we are going to cause the 
cost of living of these people not on 
Social security to be increased. Their 
difficulties and their problems will be 
greater because of this. Now, that is the 
balance, and we cannot vote for this bill 
and think that we are covering all the 
people of the United States when we vote 
for these increased benefits. There are 
these underlying economic factors that 
we must pay attention to, and inflation 
is going to rob the older people of some 
of their purchasing power; indeed, the 
very people to whom we grant these in- 
creased benefits are going to have some 
of it taken away because the cost of 
living is bound to increase as we increase 
these benefits. 

So, in the future, when new plans are 
presented before this Congress to in- 
crease social-security benefits, we must 
remember two things: One, they must 
be paid for; two, we must look to their 
inflationary effects and who really will 
pay for the benefits. We must remem- 
ber that inflation itself is a form of tax- 
ation that transfers purchasing power 
from the pockets of our people to the 
Federal Government. If we are going 
to raise money from our people, I sug- 
gest the better way to raise it is through 
some traditional form, one of the classic 
forms of taxation, be it income tax, excise 
tax, or employer-employee tax, rather 
than the tax of inflation. The tax of in- 
flation hits our lowest income groups 
the most, and it is they who bear the 
basic brunt of inflation. 

One other point I would like to bring 
out at this time. One theory of social 
security—and it is fundamentally a 
sound theory in my opinion—is to relate 
benefits to earnings, and the second 
theory is that social security is a base, 
only a beginning, not intended to be a 
complete retirement program. It was 
never intended to be a complete retire- 
ment program of our people. It was in- 
tended to serve as a base upon which 
they could add their own earnings, their 
own pension plans and programs, and 
we must always remember that this is 
not intended nor was it ever intended to 
be a complete retirement system. It is 
an incentive and it isa base. Now, when 
we move to increase the base upon which 
the tax is paid, we must bear in mind 
these two basic theories. I am satis- 
fied that the increase from $4,200 to 
$4,800 does not do violence to either 
theory, although we are getting close to 
the point where further extensions could 
do violence, 

Let me illustrate. One of the theories 
relating benefits to earnings requires in- 
creasing the base as inflation affects the 
average annual wage of our people. If 
everyone in this country had reached 
the peak of the ceiling, say $4,200, then 
we would have no cause to relate bene- 
fits to wages, everyone would get the 
same. But if the ceiling was raised we 
would have some wage-benefit flexibility. 
We would still have a system of relating 
benefits to earnings. The reason for 
this increase from $4,200 to $4,800 upon 
which a tax is paid is, I might state, 
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also primarily the result of inflation. 
The average salaries in the Nation, 
wages and salaries, the media, have gone 
up, so there is reason for increasing the 
base. But herein lies the danger. We 
have built into the social security sys- 
tem—and again I think it is a sound 
principle—a weighted benefit, so that 
the amount of tax we pay on the first 
$1,000 of earnings brings more benefit 
percentagewise than the tax we pay on 
the next thousand. So the tax that 
will be paid on the $600 above $4,200 if 
we increase this to $4,800 will not bring 
in the same dollar benefit that the tax 
on the first $4,200 or on the first $1,000 
would bring. There is built in here a 
possible seed for the graduated tax 
formula. This is not a theory of relating 
benefit to earnings but indeed of spread- 
ing and sharing the wealth. If we were 
to pursue that theory much further we 
could easily wreck the social security 
system; that is, the theory behind the 
social security system we presently have, 
and end up with something that is no 
more than a pension system that might 
just as well be paid for out of the gen- 
eral treasury. 

Again I emphasize that I do not be- 
lieve we have reached that point. But 
I do say that there is this seed sown 
in the system, and we must be very 
careful, in my judgment, each time we 
increase the ceiling of wages upon which 
taxes are paid lest we lose our basic 
system. 

Mr. Chairman, my concluding remarks 
are the ones that I started with; that 
with all of the disadvantages that I see 
in this bill I am satisfied that the over- 
riding advantage is so firm that the bill 
should be enacted. First, we are helping 
many, many of our people, the majority 
of our people on social security in taking 
care of the effects of inflation on them, 
and we are pointing out that when we 
increase the benefits we have to increase 
taxes at the same time. 

And if that one message can be 
brought home to our people this Con- 
gress will have accomplished a major 
achievement in passing this bill. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PELLY. We understood that the 
whole program of social security antici- 
pated that the number of those who are 
on welfare would gradually diminish; 
but as I understood the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes], he said that 
that trend was not being actually real- 
ized; is that a fact? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think this. 
There are some figures that would indi- 
cate that, but I think if you look at it 
this way, we would have to disagree with 
the gentleman. The social-security sys- 
tem originally was not extended to the 
rural areas and the farmers. In the 
city areas where it has been in existence 
a longer period of time the old-age assis- 
tance rolls have been declining as social- 
security payments, old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance, have been increasing. But 
because the farm population has just 
come into the system, you will find a 
great many people in the rural areas 
still on the old-age assistance rolls. I 
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am satisfied that as the farm program 
moves ahead with the rural people com- 
ing into the system we will see the same 
thing happening there that we have seen 
in the urban areas, a decline in old-age 
assistance. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
just going to say what the gentleman has 
just said, that in the overall there has 
been a decline in the total number of 
people on OAA. The dollars for that 
program have risen because of the fact 
that the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment have increased the benefits pay- 
able under OAA. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think the 
basic theory of the system is right, that 
as OASI coverage becomes more com- 
plete then OAA will gradually phase out. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I am glad 
to hear the gentleman say that because 
I think that is one of the great talking 
points for the Social Security system. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, these people not covered at all, I 
was talking about, will eventually no 
longer be with us and so we will not 
have their problem to concern us. But 
they are with us at the present time and 
we have many millions of people we are 
hurting by this bill not helping, let there 
be no mistake about that. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr.FORAND. The gentleman will re- 
call the table which was provided us by 
the Social Security Administration 
showed that there are some 12 million 
recipients of old-age and survivors in- 
surance, and that of that number of 12 
million about 600,000 also have to have 
supplemental old-age assistance. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right. 

Mr. FORAND. Six hundred thousand 
out of the 12 million had to have both? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, be- 
cause of the effects of inflation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS] 
has expired. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety-two 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 148] 

Albert Diggs Jones, Mo. 
Ashley Durham Kearney 
Baring Eberharter ting 
Bass, Tenn. Engle Landrum 

Peighan Lesinski 
Bolling Friedel ~ Loser 
Bonner Gordon McCarthy 
Burdick Gwinn McIntire 
Carnahan. Hays, Ark. hall 
Celler Hillings 
Christopher Hoffman Moulder 
Clark Holifielad Powell 
Colmer Jackson Robeson, Va, 
Davis, Tenn. James Sadlak 
Dies Jenkins St, George 


Scherer Smth, Kans. Trimble 
Scrivner Talle Tuck 
Scudder ‘Taylor Willis 
Shuford ‘Teague, Tex. 

Sieminski Tollefson 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ELLIOTT, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 13549, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 366 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the absen- 
tees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to commend the House Ways and 
Means Committee for the painstaking 
work that involved the writing of this 
bill, H. R. 13549, which is a worthy meas- 
ure and which I support 100 percent. 

The overall objective of this legisla- 
tion will benefit not only the recipients 
but our Nation inasmuch as the measure 
strengthens our social-security system. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
watched with great interest the hearings 
on current social-security proposals 
which have been conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in recent 
weeks because I believe this legislation 
is among the most important measures 
awaiting action before this Congress. 
The bill as reported undoubtedly repre- 
sents a great deal of time and effort on 
the part of the committee, but I regret 
to say that it appears to me to be a 
“half-loaf” measure in many respects, 
rather than the kind of a bill this coun- 
try deserves. 

The evidence presented to the com- 
mittee showed overwhelmingly the need 
for an increase in the amount of bene- 
fits by at least 10 percent, but the bill 
as reported pares this amount down to 
just 7 percent. I recognize that, since 
the bill was reported under a closed rule, 
it will be impossible to amend it on the 
floor to make a very necessary upward 
adjustment in benefit amounts. But I 
must rise in vigorous protest against 
what appears to be a pennypinching 
policy in the decision as to the amount 
of benefit increase to which our older 
Americans are entitled. 

The committee’s report itself notes 
that, since the last benefit increase was 
put into effect in 1954, wages have in- 
creased by about 12 percent and prices 
by 8 percent. Simply stated, this means 
that, in the face of steeply rising prices— 
particularly of those necessities of life, 
food, and proper medical care—we have 
held to 1954 standards in the amounts 
of our social-security payments. This 
is neither equitable, nor is it sound econ- 
omy. If we can be sure of one thing, 
we can be certain that an increase in 
social-security checks will go indirectly 
into the economy. It will be used to 
purchase the food, the clothing, and the 
medical care which is so desperately 
needed by men and women trying to live 
on a social-security benefit which now 
averages around $65 per month for a 
retired individual. 

It is noteworthy, I believe, that the or- 
ganizations which appeared before the 
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Ways and Means Committee urging an 
increase in benefits were representative 
not exclusively of older people, but of the 
entire working population of the country. 
For the AFL-CIO, Nelson Cruikshank 
appeared on June 26 in support of a 10- 
percent increase in benefits on behalf of 
those “many aged persons today who are 
struggling along on incomes insufficient 
to provide the basis for health, comfort, 
and happiness.” He pointed out that the 
average monthly benefits in current pay- 
ment status in April 1958 were as follows: 


Wife's or husband’s-__----.- 2 s-i--. 34. 71 
Widow's or widower’s.....-....-..-. 51.40 
POrent N annb 52. 13 
Child's (survivor) 41.24 
Mother’s =-=- - 49.62 
Disability (after deductions -- 74.00 


I agree entirely with Mr. Cruikshank 
that— 


These amounts, compared to monthly ex- 
penses, are pathetically small. 


I am also thoroughly in accord with 
his statement that— 


Surely the United States in the atomic age 
can do better by our aged citizens. 


Simple arithmetic shows that $65.41 
a month is just $784.92 a year—and that 
is not enough. The recent budget pre- 
pared by the Health and Welfare Council 
of New York City described as a very 
modest budget for a man and wife, both 
over 65, calls for $196 a month, or 20 
percent more than the $162.80 maximum 
now available to a couple in the form of 
old-age benefits. The same New York 
budget calls for about $135 a month for 
an elderly widow living alone—or close 
to 3 times the average benefit of $51 that 
a widow now receives. Costs in New York 
are reasonably typical of those in other 
large cities. 

The committee report also points to 
one very significant fact which must 
weigh on the minds of all of us as we con- 
sider this very important legislation— 
namely, that social-security benefits con- 
stitute the major source of income for 
most people now on the rolls. The report 
cites figures obtained in a survey in De- 
cember 1957 by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare which 
showed that, of the married couples on 
the benefit rolls, 60 percent had less than 
$1,200 in income in addition to their so- 
cial-security benefits. This same survey 
showed that only 23 percent of all retired 
men and 11 percent of retired women are 
receiving employer or union pensions to 
supplement their social-security benefit. 
And the median income for aged widows, 
in addition to their social-security bene- 
fits, was just $270 last December, bring- 
ing the median total income of aged 
widow beneficiaries up to the appallingly 
inadequate figure of just $880 per year, 
including their social-security payment, 

In the face of these facts, a “pinch- 
penny policy” is not only unwise but it 
is delusive. For, as Dr. Eveline M. 
Burns, of Columbia University, said when 
she appeared before the committee in 
favor of a 10 percent increase in benefits: 

Even in 1954, average benefits were barely 
adequate, together with the resources pos- 
sessed by the average beneficiary, to meet 
minimum living costs. The rising cost of 
living means that more and more benefi- 
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ciaries are forced to seek supplementation 
from public assistance, thus destroying what 
our people regard as the main advantage of 
social insurance, namely the possibility of 
having nothing to do with means test pro- 
cedures. For it makes little difference to 
one’s sense of self respect whether one has to 
submit to this procedure to obtain the whole 
of one’s monthly income or to obtain the 
missing 8 or 10 percent. To raise benefits 
now, for both already retired and future ben- 
eficiaries, by 10 percent or a little more than 
the current cost of living increase but less 
than the increase in average earnings would, 
in view of probable trends in prices, make it 
less necessary to adopt a hurried change in 
the next year or two. It would also serve to 
give beneficiaries some share in the rising 
productivity of the Nation. 


This is, it seems to me, a very fair 
statement of the obligation which this 
Congress has to raise benefits by at least 
10 percent. 

I am also greatly concerned over the 
fact that the committee bill was content 
to overlook the opportunity to make hos- 
pital, surgical and nursing home benefits 
available to people eligible for social se- 
curity, in line with proposals which have 
been made by Congressman Foranp and 
many other Members of Congress, by la- 
bor groups and by forward-looking au- 
thorities in this field throughout the 
country. 

All evidence shows that only a small 
group of people aged 65 and over have 
any health insurance protection today. 
And nearly 6 million of these older peo- 
ple are living in families whose total in- 
comes are under $3,000. Clearly, the 
heavy and unpredictable cost of modern 
medical care is one of the greatest haz- 
ards threatening self-sufficiency in old 
age. And when a serious—and an ex- 
pensive—illness strikes, the only alter- 
native, in too many families, is public or 
private charity. 

The result is that our public assistance 
program must care for the sick and in- 
firm. Public assistance sets relief budg- 
ets at minimum levels. In many cases 
applicants are forced to exhaust virtu- 
ally all of their savings, or to put a lien 
on their home to obtain necessary medi- 
cal care. I am convinced that the ma- 
jority of the American people are not in 
accord with a policy which holds that the 
health needs of our aged can be met only 
by a means test program like this. 

I believe that the type of hospital and 
surgical benefits outlined in the Forand 
bill will not only protect our older citi- 
zens against the threat of the high cost 
of illness, but that they will also be of 
benefit to those institutions which are 
now supplying medical care. For, as 
Prof. Wilbur Cohen, of the University of 
Michigan, pointed out in a recent issue of 
the American Journal of Nursing: 

Hospitals, at the present time, are caught 
in a tight squeeze. On the one hand, they 
have long been considered as community 
nonprofit organizations of a service charac- 
ter and have, thereby, been endowed with a 
special status under the tax laws. But, to 
keep their heads above water, they increas- 
ingly have had to require potential patients 
to be able to pay before being admitted. 
They are thus losing some of their charitable 
emphasis and become viewed by people in 
the community as another service institu- 
tion, albeit still not operated for profit. As 
they do so, their status in the community is 
altered by the tendency to demand payment 
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from. some source for all service rendered, 
There is widespread recognition of the diffi- 
culty of receiving sufficient endowments, 
community chest contributions, and pay- 
ments from public agencies for the indigent 
to fully cover the costs of hospital service for 
those who do not or cannot pay the full cost. 

The difficult decisions which hospitals are 
faced with is to refuse to admit those who 
are not able to pay their full cost, to re- 
quire someone to pay the full cost on their 
behalf, or to spread the cost of those who 
cannot pay over those who can or are willing 
to pay. 


Mr. Chairman, I hope the social secu- 
rity amendments of 1958 will be liberal 
enough—and imaginative enough—to 
bespeak the essential humanitarian spirit 
of this country. To this end the bill 
should not only be liberalized in the 
amount of benefits to be paid, and 
strengthened by the addition of health 
benefits, but also in several other impor- 
tant respects. I believe, for example, 
that the amount of annual earnings 
counted for contribution and benefit 
purposes should be increased from $4,200 
to $6,000, rather than only to $4,800 as 
provided in the committee bill. In this 
way we will not only be placing benefit 
amounts in closer relationship to wages 
at the time of retirement, but we will 
also increase collections to help finance 
other improvements. 

I applaud the action of the commit- 
tee in strengthening the disability bene- 
fits program established in the 1956 
amendments. By making dependents 
eligible for benefits, and by liberalizing 
the eligibility requirements, the commit- 
tee took a step in the right direction, but 
I look forward to the day when the pres- 
ent restriction limits on disability bene- 
fits to people aged 50 and over will be 
eliminated. I believe that workers who 
are unable to work because of total and 
permanent disability, should be entitled 
to such benefits regardless of age. 

In closing, let me say that I believe 
our social security system must be as 
dynamic as our economy. During the 
past half century this country has dem- 
onstrated our marvelous potential for the 
kind of productive enterprise which, for 
the first time in the history of mankind, 
promises that those ancient enemies— 
hunger and disease—may be conquered. 
Our social security is a time-tested and 
effective method of meeting this chal- 
lenge. Let us keep it that way. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, for 2 years now, there has scarcely 
been a day when I was not pleading with 
members of our Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to modernize our social security 
and old-age assistance programs. No 
one can deny the need for it. Our re- 
tired and disabled are helplessly caught 
in the spiral of cold war inflation. Liv- 
ing costs have increased 8 percent since 
1954, the last time social security bene- 
fits were changed. And millions of el- 
derly people have lost faith in the future. 
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At last, the Congress has brought forth 
a stopgap measure that will correct some 
inequities, pending further comprehen- 
sive reform. 

The social security amendments of 
1958 increase monthly benefits to social 
security recipients 7 percent. The per- 
son now receiving $108.50 will, when this 
bill becomes law, receive $116 per month. 
The person receiving $80 a month will 
get $86, and so forth, except the person 
receiving the $30 minimum will get a 10 
percent increase, or $33 per month. 
Incidentally, the committee tried to work 
it out to where the minimum recipient 
would get at least a $5 increase but 
finally settled on $3, pending the com- 
pletion of further study and review. 

Now, a $3 a month or $6 a month or 
even $7.50 a month looks small indeed in 
these times when a dollar buys so little. 
But there have been many days in the 
past 2 years when I feared that there 
would be no changes whatsoever in so- 
cial security benefits. The opposition 
has been tremendous from many quar- 
ters; and Government expenditures and 
taxes are at a regrettably high level, es- 
pecially when Government is wasting so 
much on nonsense. 

So, in view of the fact that this is a 
stopgap measure and in view of the 
complications involved, we cannot be too 
critical of the 1958 increases. 

In addition, this act makes some sub- 
stantial changes in disability provisions. 
Henceforth, a man who gradually be- 
comes disabled over a period of 2 or 3 
years will not be denied social security 
benefits. Under existing law,-a worker 
is required to have been working at least 
18 of the last 39 months prior to claim- 
ing disability. This poses an impossible 
situation for the man who becomes dis- 
abled gradually, thinking he is going to 
get well, but does become in time totally 
unable to work. This 1958 act removes 
the requirement of employment within 
the 13 quarters prior to disability. 

Further, under this 1958 act, it will 
now be possible for the disabled worker 
to receive retroactive disability insur- 
ance payments. For instance, if he is 
declared to be disabled in November 
1958, but has been disabled for months 
prior to that time, he could claim and be 
paid for as many as 12 months retroac- 
tively, dating back to December 1, 1957. 
This is an improvement, because every- 
body knows how long it takes in some 
cases to convince the State authorities 
of total disability. In the future, the 
disabled man will not be penalized by 
this redtape. 

This 1958 act also makes a slight 
change in what a man or woman can 
earn after reaching 65 without being 
denied social security benefits. This law 
provides that a person will not lose a 
benefit for any month in which he has 
earned wages of $100 or less. At the 
present time, it is $80 or less. 

Now, here is another instance where 
this bill is a stopgap measure. Many 
people feel that the $100 per month in 
permissible earnings should be closer 
to $200. But the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee stated today that 
such an increase in permissible earn- 
ings would throw the whole social se- 
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curity system out of kilter, would neces- 
sitate increasing payroll taxes at least 
134 percent, and is a step that should 
not be taken until a complete study is 
made. 

Now, just as in everything, there is 
some bitter with the sweet in this 1958 
social security law. The payroll tax on 
the employee and employer is increased 
one-fourth of 1 percent. 

Each worker earning $200 a month 
will have an additional 142 cents per 
day deducted from his wages for social 
security. Each worker earning $400 a 
month will have an extra 3 cents per 
day deducted. Beginning in January 
1959, the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance payroll-deduction tax will be 24% 
percent on employer and employee in- 
stead of 2% percent. 

No one likes bigger deductions. The 
committee studied countless ways to 
avoid it; but finally concluded that the 
payroll tax had to be increased. 

Civil service employees pay 6 percent 
of their wages into their retirement 
fund and the Government matches it 
with another 6 percent. Railroad 
workers pay 6% percent of their wages 
into railroad retirement, and the em- 
ployers match it. Social security cover- 
age is the lowest of them all, even at the 
new rate of 24% percent from employee 
matched with 214 percent from employer. 
Incidentally, for the self-employed, the 
rate increases from 342 percent to 3%4 
percent in 1959. 

There are those who feel that it is 
wrong to increase social security bene- 
fits and deductions at this time, because 
the cost of defense is such a burden on 
the taxpayer. This is a compelling 
argument; but this struggle against 
communism may well go on for many 
years. 

What happens to our retired and dis- 
abled in the meantime? Surely, any 
working son or daughter worth his salt 
should be willing to pay 1 cent or 3 cents 
per day to help ease the burden of par- 
ents and grandparents in these difficult 
times of inflation. 

Further, the extra one-fourth of 1 
percent on wages up to $4,800 a year is 
not just to pay for increased benefits. 
Part of it goes to make the social-secu- 
rity fund actuarially sound. 

With this 1958 act, the social-security 
fund will be sounder than it has ever 
been in the past, according to the Chief 
Actuary of the Social Security Admin- 
istration. 

So, we have made some good changes 
in the social-security law in 1958. But 
I am deeply disappointed over what has 
not been done in the old-age assistance 
program. 

Nothing disturbs me like all this 
snooping and prying that is required of 
people over 65 before they can qualify 
for old-age assistance. 

The law says they must need the as- 
sistance; but no one has ever spelled 
out what need really means. It is one 
thing in Colorado, another in California, 
and something else in Missouri. 

As everyone who knows me can testify, 
I have pleaded and pleaded with Mem- 
bers of this Congress to change the old- 
age assistance laws and cut out some of 
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this expensive investigating and rein- 
vestigating. It would be cheaper to pay 
pensions than to go on spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars a year keep- 
ing borderline cases off the list. 

Obviously, the Congress is not pre- 
pared to establish a national law where- 
by a person over 65 would not have to 
sell her little home or give up her small 
life insurance policy in order to receive 
an old-age assistance check. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare says that qualifying stand- 
ards must be left to the States. 

Obviously, the Congress is not pre- 
pared to increase old-age assistance 
benefits, even though I have shown the 
Members hundreds of pitiful letters from 
good people living on the edge of star- 
vation with no other income but their 
monthly welfare check. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
says it is up to the States. 

Well, up to the States or not, this 
Congress must sooner or later face up 
to this problem, because the old-age as- 
sistance program in its present form is 
wasting millions of dollars on sheer non- 
sense. 

Once a person is declared to be eligible 
for old-age assistance, why should she 
be reinvestigated time and again? Why 
cannot a person over 65 live with a rela- 
tive and still be entitled to her old-age 
assistance? Must she be denied this 
Small measure of financial independ- 
ence in the closing years of her life just 
because some Government regulation 
Says so? 

This is a matter that cannot be dis- 
missed by buck passing. I guarantee 
that I will keep haunting the Congress 
until substantial improvement is made 
in standardizing the public assistance 
program. 

Also, I am pleased to see that the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is to conduct a thorough study of alter- 
native ways of providing insurance 
against the cost of hospital and nursing 
home care for old-age, survivors, and 
disabled. This study is to be completed 
by February 1, 1959. 

Certainly, one of the great fears of 
anyone over 65 is that he may be 
stricken by an illness that could cost 
$5,000 to $20,000. 

It is a serious problem that should 
command the Nation’s concentrated at- 
tention. 

Let us get all the facts out on the 
table. Let us see how good a job private 
insurance is doing, and what can be done 
to expedite it. A complete study and 
report by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is a first and funda- 
mental step. 

All in all, the social-security amend- 
ments of 1958 are not world shaking, but 
they will do some good. Our people over 
65 have lagged behind the inflation pa- 
rade for too long. In a very real sense, 
they have been the most serious casual- 
ties of the cold war. They are caught in 
an inflation that they did not cause and 
could not have foreseen. 

Social security is a part of the Ameri- 
can way of life. It is now sounder than 
it was a year ago. And that is a signal 
achievement of this Congress. 

cIv——992 
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I am glad I pestered the members of 
the committee until they took action. 
I am glad to have been a part of the 
effort that made possible the social se- 
curity changes of 1958 listed herewith. 
OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY INSURANCE 

PROVISIONS 

Individuals now on the benefit rolls 
and all future beneficiaries would have 
their benefits increased by about 7 per- 
cent, more at the minimum, over the 
levels provided in the present law. The 
minimum increase in the benefit of a 
worker who retired at or after age 65 
would be $3. The average increase for 
workers now retired would be about 
$4.75. The increased benefits would be 
effective for months after the second 
month following the month of enact- 
ment. 

The dollar ceiling on the total of bene- 
fits payable to a family would be raised 
from $200 to $254, which is equivalent to 
twice the maximum retirement benefit 
payable. 

The total annual earnings on which 
benefits could be computed—and on 
which contributions would be paid— 
would be raised from $4,200 to $4,800, 
effective January 1, 1959. 

Benefits would be provided for the de- 
pendents of disabled workers like those 
now provided for the dependents of re- 
tired workers. 

The provision that now requires pay- 
ments under certain other disability 
benefit systems to be offset against so- 
cial security disability benefits would be 
repealed, so that a person eligible for a 
social security disability benefit and also 
for disability benefit under another sys- 
tem would receive the full amount of his 
social security benefit. 

The work requirements that a dis- 
abled worker must meet to be eligible 
for cash disability benefits, and to have 
his benefit rights frozen while he is dis- 
abled, would be changed to make it 
easier for a disabled worker whose dis- 
ability has a gradual onset to qualify. 
Under the bill, the worker would no 
longer be required to have had 6 quar- 
ters of coverage out of the 13 calendar 
quarters before he became disabled. He 
would be required to be fully insured 
and to have 20 quarters of coverage out 
of the 40 calendar quarters before he 
became disabled. 

Disability insurance benefits—like all 
other benefits now provided—would be 
paid for as much as 12 months before 
the month in which an application for 
the benefits is filed. Present law con- 
tains no provision for retroactive disa- 
bility insurance payments. 

The June 30, 1958, deadline for filing 
fully retroactive applications for the dis- 
ability freeze would be postponed for 3 
years. 

The law would be changed to provide 
that a person will not lose a benefit un- 
der the retirement test for any month in 
which he has earned wages of $100 or 
less, rather than $80 or less as under 
present law. 

Where earnings exceed the amount 
allowed under the retirement test with- 
out loss of benefits, the excess earnings 
would be charged to months beginning 
with the first month of the year. Under 
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present law the excess is charged to 
months in reverse order beginning with 
the end of the year. The change means 
that where an individual’s or a family’s 
benefits are increased during a year, the 
benefits suspended by reason of earn- 
ings will be the smaller ones that were 
payable for the early months of the 
year. 

The law would be changed to provide 
that where a person over age 18 is the 
child of a deceased or retired insured 
worker and has been disabled since be- 
fore age 18, benefits would, in general, 
be paid to the child without requiring 
the proof required under present law 
that he has been dependent upon the 
worker for his support. The change 
would make the requirement for the 
disabled adult child the same as for the 
child under age 18. 

Benefits would be provided for the de- 
pendent parent of a deceased worker 
even though there is a widow or child 
of the worker who is or may become 
eligible for benefits. Under present law 
a parent can qualify only if there is no 
such widow or child. 

A lump sum would be paid to the 
widow of a deceased worker only if she 
was living in the same household with 
him or has paid his burial expenses. 

Benefits would be paid to a child if 
the child had been living in the worker’s 
household, if the child had not been 
supported by anyone else, and if he was 
adopted by the widow of a worker within 
2 years after the worker died. 

Benefits would be paid to the mother 
of a child if the child had been adopted 
by the mother’s deceased husband even 
though they had not been married for as 
long as a year. 

Benefits would be paid to the adopted 
child of a retired worker even though 
the child had not been adopted for as 
long as 3 years. 

Where a survivor of a deceased work- 
er was—or might at retirement age be- 
come—eligible for benefits based on the 
worker’s earnings but loses eligibility by 
remarriage, the survivor could become 
eligible, immediately or upon attainment 
of retirement age, for benefits on her 
second husband’s earnings record. 

Where two secondary beneficiaries age 
18 or over marry each other, for ex- 
ample, the dependent parent of one 
worker and the widow of another, the 
payment of benefits to both beneficiaries 
would be continued. Under present law, 
both lose benefits. Childhood disability 
benefits would be continued when the 
person receiving them marries a person 
receiving old-age or disability benefits. 

Changes would be made in the cover- 
age provisions of the program: First, to 
facilitate coverage of certain State and 
local government employees who are in 
positions covered by a retirement sys- 
tem; second, to facilitate coverage of 
employees of certain nonprofit organiza- 
tions; third, to extend coverage to tur- 
pentine workers; fourth, to provide so- 
cial-security credits for earnings which 
a person has from a partnership during 
the year of his death; and, fifth, to pro- 
vide that social-security wage credits of 
$160 will be credited for each month of 
service performed during World War II 
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by American citizens in the armed forces 
of certain countries which fought 
against our enemies in that war. 

Several. changes in technical provi- 
sions would be made to facilitate admin- 
istration of the program. 

The tax rates now scheduled in the 
law would be increased by one-fourth of 
1 percent each for employees and em- 
ployers, and three-eighths of 1 percent 
for the self-employed, above the rates 
now scheduled, and the scheduled in- 
creases in the rates would take place 
every 3 years instead of every 5 years. 
The revised schedule would be as fol- 
lows: 

[Percent] 


Em- Em- Self- 
ployers | ployees [employed 
214 3) 
3 Ky 
31 54 
4 6 
44 634 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROVISIONS 


The bill provides a new formula for 
Federal participation in public assist- 
ance providing additional funds to all 
States and maximum flexibility in meet- 
ing medical care needs and other special 
needs. The formula also recognizes the 
limited fiscal capacity of the lower in- 
come States. 

It extends the public assistance pro- 
gram to Guam, increases the Federal 
fund limitations for Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, and extends for 2 
years a special provision applying to 
blind programs in Missouri and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE PROVISIONS 


Authorizations are increased: for ma- 
ternal and child health from $16.5 mil- 
lion to $21.5 million, for crippled chil- 
dren’s services from $15 million to $20 
million, and child welfare services from 
$12 million to $17 million. 

In the child welfare services program, 
existing differences in treatment of ur- 
ban and rural children are eliminated. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very happy to endorse this bill, as 
far as it goes, to increase social security 
benefits by about 7 percent and to cor- 
rect a few of the technical deficiencies 
of the present law, particularly the fea- 
tures relating to the disability program. 
Of course, this is not a comprehensive 
reworking of the social security law but 
is more in the nature of a patching job. 
I hope next year the Committee on Ways 
and Means can go forward into some of 
the other areas of the social security law 
which they say in their report they in- 
tend to study further. 

In the meantime I think the commit- 
tee deserves our gratitude for finding 
time in the closing days of this busy 
session to hold hearings and bring for- 
ward this bill for House action. I know 
this legislation will be most helpful to a 
great many people now finding it ex- 
tremely difficult to make ends meet be- 
eause of the steadily increasing cost of 
living. The change in the earnings 
standard from $80 to $100 a month will 
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also be very helpful. Most of the other 
changes are technical and apply just to 
limited numbers of cases except for the 
increase in public assistance grants 
which will benefit millions of people, and 
I am glad that was also included in the 
bill. 

Just a few days ago I received a letter 
from a good friend of mine, a prominent 
member of the medical profession, ex- 
pressing strong doubts about the whole 
social security program and saying he 
did not think the program was actu- 
arially sound; or, even more serious, that 
he did not think it was in conformance 
with the American way of life and was 
a grave threat to the American way of 
life. He wrote me: 

Our attempts to provide everyone with ab- 
solute security accomplishes little other than 
the weakness of personal initiative and over- 
burdening of the taxpayer. The increased 
benefits will never be covered by the so-called 
social-security premium but must be covered 
by general taxation. 


Mr. Chairman, in my reply I stated: 

Frankly, I do not think that social secu- 
rity has been a threat to the American way 
or that it has weakened personal initiative. 
I think most of the people who benefit from 
it are decent people who would in many 
cases not have been able to provide for their 
own retirement. You doctors are keeping 
us alive longer and as a result our working 
force is growing older. But older people are 
finding it difficult to hold on to their jobs, 
and impossible to find new ones. Without 
social security I think we would be in a 
deplorable situation as a result of this prob- 
lem. 


I mentioned in my letter to the doctor 
the bill we passed here in the House a 
few days ago to permit self-employed 
taxpayers to set aside a tenth of their 
annual income, up to $2,500 a year, in 
a tax-free retirement fund, and I said, 
compared to the benefit this would give 
to professional people and businessmen, 
and other self-employed people in the 
higher brackets, the increases we are pro- 
viding in this bill for social-security 
beneficiaries will be very modest indeed. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to add my own words 
of commendation to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, its distinguished 
chairman, and to my beloved colleague 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Reep], its ranking minority member, for 
the considerable and sincere effort to 
improve our social-security system rep- 
resented by this legislation—H. R. 12549. 

I do not agree with all the provisions 
of the bill, and would have had a num- 
ber of amendments of my own to pre- 
sent which, of course, I cannot now do 
under the closed rule that has been 
adopted. I am also of the opinion that 
it might have been better, before mak- 
ing so many sweeping changes, to have 
awaited the report of the Advisory 
Council on Social Security Financing 
that is now studying many of these 
complex matters, since such report is 
expected to be received later this year. 

Nevertheless, I intend to support the 
bill, primarily because there is no ques- 
tion in my mind, despite earlier serious 
doubts of the wisdom of bringing the 
Federal Government into this field, that 
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social security is here to stay, that it 
has become an important fact of life for 
every American citizen, and that, as 
such, it is imperative that it be kept 
both as effective and as actuarially 
sound as possible. 

As to the effectiveness of the program, 
there is much I would like to say but it 
would be pure repetition of what others 
have said here today. What a good 
thing Adam had—when he said some- 
thing he knew nobody had said it before. 

However, as simply as possible, let me 
say with all my colleagues that we do 
recognize that inflation, for which this 
Congress bears a responsibility, has nib- 
bled away at the values of this program 
for our elder citizens. For the 12 mil- 
lion persons, whose social-security bene- 
fits constitute the major source of their 
support, rising living costs have sapped 
the purchasing power of those benefits 
to the point where many of them have 
had to endure the humiliating experi- 
ence of asking for public assistance in 
order to survive. Bearing as we do 
much of the responsibility for this con- 
dition, we cannot shirk or postpone 
our duty to alleviate such an unintended 
result. These people have no spokes- 
man, in the way in which unions speak 
for their members, yet we Members of 
Congress have often heard their indi- 
vidual pleas for recognition. If we can 
vote pay increases for the postal work- 
ers and other governmental employees, 
surely we must heed the pleas of our 
elder citizens. 

I am confident that the Congress will 
so act. But I also ask every Member, 
with all the urgency I can command, to 
see that the necessity for this legisla- 
tion is just another signpost of the 
speed with which we are traveling down 
the road of inflation, and that we will 
be thereby encouraged to redouble our 
efforts to act in future Congresses so 
that inflation will be curbed and the 
cost of living stabilized before it is too 
late. This will require not only courage 
on the part of the Members of Congress, 
but also a sense of awareness by the 
people we represent of the dangers that 
lie ahead if we are not successful. I be- 
lieve it is our duty to alert those people 
to such dangers. For my part I intend 
to try to do so. 

As to the increased cost of the pro- 
gram, to absorb the cost of the increased 
benefits and to put the entire social se- 
curity structure on a sounder basis, I 
can see no possible alternative, regret- 
table as it may be. This is an insurance 
program, not a giveaway scheme. It 
must be kept that way. 

I had hoped the committee would take 
favorable action on a bill that I and some 
of my colleagues have introduced to raise 
the limit of allowable retirement earn- 
ings from its present $1,200 maximum. I 
still think this is desirable legislation, 
and would bring a better feeling of use- 
fulness and independence to our elder 
citizens without disturbing the labor 
market. We must remember that all 
of us like to live long, but no one wants 
to be old and useless. I will continue to 
work towards further consideration of 
this question. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H. R. 13549, a bill 
which amends the Social Security Act 
for the purpose of increasing benefits. 

Like many Members of the House of 
Representatives I have had great con- 
cern for those of my constituents who 
are trying to live on present social se- 
curity benefits in this day and age. 

In the opening days of this Congress 
I sponsored several bills amending the 
Social Security Act and have been in 
constant touch with the House Ways and 
Means Committee urging action in lib- 
eralizing the Social Security Act. Last 
year and again this year I appeared be- 
fore the committee and presented testi- 
mony in support of legislation, the type 
of which we are considering here today. 

When appearing before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, I presented 
factual information for the purpose of 
emphasizing the viewpoints of my con- 
stituents regarding liberalization of the 
Social Security Act. While this bill falls 
short of carrying out the wishes of my 
constituents, nevertheless, it is a step in 
the right direction by increasing bene- 
fits. 

On April 1, 1958, I addressed the House 
and urged at that time that Congress 
take positive and immediate action in 
relieving the plight of the Nation’s 
elderly citizens. The statement I made 
at that time follows: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
or PENNSYLVANIA, ON THE FLOOR OF THE 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 1, 1958, 
URGING CONGRESS To TAKE POSITIVE AND 
IMMEDIATE ACTION IN RELIEVING THE PLIGHT 
OF THE Nation's ELDERLY CITIZENS 
Mr. Speaker, early last month the Federal 

Council on Aging, organized in 1956 and 
meeting for the first time in Washington, 
D. C., declared that the welfare of older 
citizens is everybody's responsibility. This 
Federal Council set up by President Eisen- 
hower is serving as a valuable clearinghouse 
for the coordination of the efforts of Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies as well as 
private groups, in programs designed to aid 
our elderly citizens. 

The conference stressed the need for a to- 
tal national effort aimed at smoothing the 
way for transition from active life of work- 
ing and achieving to one of retirement and 
relaxation. 

The size of the joint effort needed may be 
appreciated when it is considered that life 
expectancy has increased from 48 in 1900 
to 70 today. It is estimated that by 1970 
there will be more than 20 million persons 
over 65 as compared with only 3 million in 
1900 and nearly 15 million today. 

Mr. Speaker, while the Federal Council 
on Aging is striving to smooth the way for 
readjustment in the lives of our elderly citi- 
zens, the 85th Congress may well take heed 
and make a practical contribution by enact- 
ing appropriate legislation to grant relief to 
millions of good Americans who are trying 
to exist on either public assistance benefits 
or under the various retirement laws. 

It is common knowledge that the monthly 
benefit check received by millions of elderly 
citizens is a mere pittance when measured 
by the current cost of living which is in- 
creasing monthly. 

Let me call your attention to the follow- 
ing chart showing the consumer price in- 
dex governing the cost of living and the 
purchasing power of the dollar for the period 
1939 to 1957. 
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As the chart shows, from 1939 to 1957 the 
cost of living constantly increased each year 
until 1957, when it was 102.4 percent over 
1939. At the same time, the purchasing power 
of the dollar decreased from 100 cents in 1939 
to 49 cents in 1957. In other words, the cost 
of living doubled while the value of the dollar 
was cut in half. 

Mr. Speaker, this increased cost of living 
when coupled with a 49-cent dollar is work- 
ing real hardship on thousands of bene- 
ficiaries of the social security, railroad retire- 
ment, and civil service retirement systems, 
who must live on a fixed monthly income as 
represented by their monthly retirement 
check. Me 

Mr. Speaker, the following chart reveals 
factual information as to the average age 
and average monthly payment received by 
beneficiaries of the Social Security Act: 


Old-age and survivors insurance monthly 
benefits in force, 1957 


Average | Average 
age payment 


Retired worker: 
Mal 


e 72.9 $70 
Female. 70.9 52 
ddegoes deiin 70.9 A 

idows and widowers. 72.1 51 
Farn thois 76.4 52 
Young mothers.. 43.1 49 
(o in i DANES 12.0 39 


Having mentioned the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, the following figures disclose the 
average age and monthly annuity payable 
to beneficiaries under the railroad retire- 
ment system: 

Beneficiaries under the railroad retirement 
system on Dec. 31, 1957 


Average 
annuity 


In addition, let me call your attention to 
the average age and the monthly annuity of 
the beneficiaries under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act: 


All other... 
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Mr. Speaker, the beneficiaries under the 
social security, railroad retirement and civil 
service retirement systems have all paid for 
their benefits and what they receive in the 
form of a retirement annuity are benefits 
they earned in their own right. Let me add 
that these monthly retirement checks repre- 
sent a rigid and fixed monthly income which 
Congress alone has the power to alter. 

It is true that the cost factor must be reck- 
oned with because we are now told that so- 
cial security is paying out more in benefits 
than is being received in payroll taxes. 

The Railroad Retirement Board tells us 
that the estimated actuarial deficit in the 
railroad-retirement fund is $170 million an- 
nually. 

Then too, according to the committee re- 
port that accompanied the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill for 1959, the civil 
service retirement and disability fund has 
been insolvent since June 30, 1953, and the 
insolvency has increased from $9.9 billion to 
$18.065 billion due to the failure of the Gov- 
ernment to make its contributions. 

Mr. Speaker, it is universally recognized 
that the social-security, railroad-retirement, 
and civil-service-retirement funds are in 
trouble along with millions of Americans 
over the age of 65 who are trying to live on 
a meager monthly retirement check. These 
recipients of earned benefits in the form of 
retirement pensions are forced to live under 
substandard conditions and many of them 
are barely able to exist. 

At the same time, millions of Americans 
not covered by any of the three retirement 
systems are forced to exist on public assist- 
ance benefits administered by the various 
States. These public assistance benefits are 
notoriously low and in justice to our aged 
should be increased. 

As I have already stated, the answer to 
the plight of these retired Americans rests 
with the 85th Congress. At this moment 
there are bills pending in Congressional com- 
mittees that will liberalize benefits and par- 
tially improve the financial situation of re- 
tired employees under the social security, 
railroad retirement, and civil-service-retire- 
ment systems. 

I think these bills should be reported out 
of the various committees immediately and 
brought to the floor for consideration. 

Every one of these bills is going to add 
to the cost of social security, railroad retire- 
ment and civil service, but at the the same 
time they will provide much needed relief 
for millions of Americans who are benefici- 
aries of the three retirement systems. 

As pointed out previously, all of these re- 
tirement systems are operating at a deficit. 
To finance these deficits and pay the cost of 
any increased benefits by this Congress, a 
joint committee representing both Houses of 
Congress should be created immediately for 
the purpose of finding a solution to the over- 
all problem of our elderly citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, as I have 
tried to point out, the plight of our older 
people is acute. The retirement funds of 
social security, railroad retirement and 
civil service are in financial straits, and 
public assistance benefits are wholly in- 
adequate. 

Therefore, let us stop quibbling and as- 
sume our responsibility to the American 
people by solving this distressing problem 
and giving to the older people of the Nation 
the relief to which they are entitled in 
keeping with the American standard of 
living. 


Mr. Chairman, I commend Chairman 
Mitts and his colleagues on the House 
Ways and Means Committee for taking 
action toward increasing benefits under 
the Social Security Act. It was my hope 
that benefits would be increased at least 
10 percent, but evidently the committee 
found it impossible to report out a bill 
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that would provide an increase of over 
7 percent. 

It is my earnest hope that when the 
86th Congress convenes next January 
that the first order of business of the 
House Ways and Means Committee will 
be a thorough study of the Social Secu- 
rity Act for the purpose of solving the 
distressing problem confronting those 
faced with depending solely upon social 
security benefits as their source of in- 
come. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very happy to support H. R. 13549, which 
grants an increase to those drawing so- 
cial security benefits. It will help in 
this period of inflation to meet the living 
expenses of those who are retired. 
While the increase is not as much as we 
would desire, it will go a good ways to- 
ward alleviating the pressure of high 
living costs. 

I am happy to join with my colleague, 
Mr. Mutts, and his great committee in 
this move. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am gratified to have the opportunity to 
vote for legislation to increase social se- 
curity primary insurance benefits, to 
provide additional assistance for our 
aged, blind, and disabled, and aid to de- 
pendent children; to increase authoriza- 
tion of Federal funds for maternal and 
child health, crippled children services, 
and child welfare services, as well as for 
other amendments to remove some exist- 
ing inequities and to liberalize the act in 
other respects, as provided in the bill be- 
fore us. 

The increase of 7 percent in amount 
payable to the retired worker, for all 
beneficaries, those now on the rolls and 
those who will benefit in the future, will 
be of some help to those millions of our 
elder citizens who have been suffering 
grave hardships, unable to exist on pres- 
ent social security benefits, due to ever- 
increasing living costs. I urged the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to increase 
cash monthly benefits by at least 10 per- 
cent, pointing out that nothing less 
would help retired workers to provide 
themselves with the barest necessities 
of life. However, if 7 percent is the best 
than can be provided at this time, I have 
No choice but to accede to the decision 
of the committee, although I strongly 
feel that 7 percent is inadequate. 

I introduced a bill providing for the 
removal of the limitation upon the 
amount of outside income which an in- 
dividual may earn while receiving social 
security benefits. In this day of high 
taxes, high rentals, alltime high food 
and living costs, it is imperative that the 
vast majority of pensioners obtain some 
kind of work in order to take care of their 
ordinary needs and their dependents. 
The limitation upon a pensioner’s earn- 
ings is a great handicap and unjustly 
penalizes him. No major changes are 
made in the retirement test in the bill 
before us, although provisions are slight- 
ly liberalized. I feel that the limitation 
should have been entirely removed, and 
regret that additional assistance was not 
provided in this regard. 

Another omission in the bill before us, 
which I greatly deplore, is a program of 
health benefits to cover cost of certain 
hospital, nursing home, and surgical 
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services for those receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits and those 
who would be eligible for OASI benefits 
if they applied, as was proposed in vari- 
ous bills. I feel that this vitally needed 
protection should be provided those who 
cannot now obtain or afford private in- 
surance and cannot meet the expense 
of illness and care. I had hoped that 
the committee would include provisions 
to solve this serious problem. 

I have advocated that full benefits 
under the Social Security Act, when 
based upon the attainment of retirement 
age, should be payable to men at age 60 
and to women at age 55, and introduced 
a bill to provide for this change in the 
law. I feel that such a revision would 
lend a helping hand to our aging popu- 
lation and would also mean more job 
opportunities for our young people. In 
my opinion, it would have been wise to 
include such a provision in the bill now 
before us, and I am sorry that we are 
not given the opportunity to consider it 
at this time. 

I also introduced a bill to amend title 
II of the Social Security Act to provide 
that entitlement to State workmen’s 
compensation benefits shall not prevent 
an individual from receiving full disabil- 
ity insurance benefits—or child’s insur- 
ance benefits based on disability—under 
such title. I am pleased that the com- 
mittee saw fit to eliminate the disability 
benefits offset provision of the present 
law, so that in the future, disabled work- 
ers will be entitled to receive both social- 
security benefits and benefits payable on 
account of disability under other Federal 
programs or a State workmen’s compen- 
sation system. The law now in effect 
proved very inequitable to disabled 
workers and should be corrected as 
recommended by the committee. 

I concede that the bill before us con- 
tains many helpful and important pro- 
visions. However, there is room for 
much improvement, and I shall continue 
to work for further liberalization of the 
law, as I have indicated. The American 
worker and those who are now dependent 
upon social-security benefits for their 
existence, deserve the best that we can 
provide. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to find on page 36 of H. R. 13549 
the language of the bill which I intro- 
duced on April 28, 1958, H. R. 12194, 
to amend the Social Security Act to au- 
thorize insurance benefits for a depend- 
ent adopted child effective upon the 
entry of the final order of adoption. 

Under current law, such benefits do 
not accrue until 3 years after the date 
of adoption. I am told that the 3-year 
period was incorporated in the law as 
a precaution against abuse by those who 
might adopt children for the sole pur- 
pose of increasing the family’s social- 
security benefits. In my judgment, this 
is an unrealistic danger and an unnec- 
essary precaution. 

Under the adoption laws of most 
States, the child is admitted to the home 
of its adoptive parents under an inter- 
locutory court decree which grants con- 
ditional custody for 1 year. During that 
year, frequent supervisory visits by con- 
stituted State authorities are required. 
If the adoptive parents fail to exercise 
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proper parental influence, fail to demon- 
strate appropriate parental devotion, fail 
to make adequate provision for the child’s 
physical, mental, and social welfare, or 
fail in any other particular to meet the 
requirements of the State adoption laws, 
the interlocutory decree is vacated and 
the child is remanded to the custody of 
its natural parents or the child-place- 
ment agency, as the case may be. On 
the other hand, if all statutory require- 
ments are met, the interlocutory decree 
is merged by the court with a final order 
of adoption. Effective with the date 
of entry of the final order, the adoptive 
parents stand in loco parentis to the 
child and assume all legal rights and 
obligations incidental to and incumbent 
upon natural parenthood; and the child 
assumes all the legal rights and obli- 
gations of a natural child. The child 
becomes an heir at law, and in most 
States, the child is required by statute, 
as soon as he reaches the legal work age, 
to support a disabled parent, whether 
natural or adoptive. 

Mr. Chairman, the rigid eligibility cri- 
teria and the exacting regulatory pro- 
visions of State adoption statutes pre- 
clude the possibility of abuse of the 
Social Security program by greedy adop- 
tive parents, and surely the 1-year period 
is sufficient to resolve the question of 
good faith. 

I submit that it is and should continue 
to be the policy of Government to en- 
courage rather than discourage the hu- 
mane act of adoption of dependent chil- 
dren. The Federal Government recog- 
nizes the social validity of that policy 
and gives it positive effect in the In- 
ternal Revenue laws under which an 
adoptive child is eligible for a depend- 
ent’s income tax exemption of $600 in 
the taxable year in which the final order 
of adoption is entered. 

I am advised by the Director of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance that the passage of this legislation 
would add no appreciable cost—less than 
0.01 percent of payroll—to the program. 
Indeed, very few workers approaching 
the retirement age of 65 and even fewer 
workers already retired will adopt young 
dependent children who would be 
covered by this amendment. As a prac- 
tical matter, the amendment would af- 
fect primarily orphans or semi-orphans 
adopted by grandparents or older col- 
lateral kindred. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, the 
Ways and Means Committee is to be com- 
plimented for its almost unanimous— 
24 to 1—approval of H. R. 13549 to in- 
crease the benefits under the Federal 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance system and to financially 
strengthen the actuarial stability of 
trust funds. The changes made in the 
public assistance and maternal and 
child health and welfare provisions of 
the Social Security Act accelerate State 
operation. 

The increases were absolutely neces- 
sary in view of the rise in the cost of 
living, together with such incidental in- 
creases in present costs for the other ne- 
cessities of life. It must be also con- 
sidered that wages today are at their 
highest level because of the spiraling 
influence upon the high cost of living. 
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In the previous decades more money was 
paid into the fund than benefits. But 
since 1950, we are in the red for $4 bil- 
lion. In order to stabilize these deficits 
in part the wage base was increased 
from $4200 to $4800 after 1958. The 
increases given by this bill to the old- 
age and survivors insurance benefit 
structure for the 12 million beneficiaries 
approximates 7 percent or about $3 per 
month. 

The increases of contributions by the 
15 million persons now contributing are 
as follows: 


Each 
TOD Ts eds aR mos nlm ah nn nian 2% 
LN Ci ne PR es 2% 
OGD OO oE SER R SNA DE ST A VAE N SE 3% 
Lf Se ERNE OS E PE P RIE RO 3% 
1976) And “Aafterons io oe sce 4% 


SELF-EMPLOYED 


It may be considered that every year 
after 1959 more money will be paid in 
than benefits paid out. The self-em- 
ployed wage base is applicable for taxable 
years ending after 1958. Self-employed 
contributions are listed as follows: 


POL SS ES ae ee 3% 
RL UN a eS Sales a 4% 
RO ore ee OD er et ia sm cme 4% 
RU AEE E Sesto cwosutatenune 55 
1976 ‘and after. Sowa bse ce 63% 


The increases in benefits are in ac- 
cordance with the representations and 
pledges on the part of the United States 
Government under the original act; that 
the system insured- its avowed purpose, 
that of carrying out the principle that 
at the age of retirement every member 
of the system would enjoy the ordinary 
standard comforts of life at an average 
cost rate and that it was a guaranteed 
insurance of that state of security. 

The various improyement and liber- 
alization of the disability insurance pro- 
visions of this program insure a true 
interpretation of the true purposes of 
the security program, 

The committee deserves the gratitude 
of the Members of Congress as well as 
the approbation of the citizenry and the 
press. Its forward-looking amendments 
will eliminate or minimize problems of 
the future, and the continuing curative 
legislative increase of rates will result in 
a stronger financial condition. The 
most worthy of the progressive steps 
taken by the committee was that the 
subject of other benefits enjoyed by the 
beneficiary shold be excluded from any 
consideration as affecting his or her 
benefits earned under the act. Chair- 
man WILBUR Murs has personally 
earned for himself and members of his 
courageous committee the plaudits and 
honored confidence of the electorate as 
well as their colleagues in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to express my strong support of the bill 
now before the committee, H. R. 13549. 
This major social security bill will be of 
material and direct benefit to millions of 
our American citizens. Over 12 million 
individuals are now receiving benefits 
under the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance system. This bill will 
increase these benefit amounts. In addi- 
tion, H. R. 13549 will substantially 
strengthen and improve not only the fi- 
nancing of the social security system 
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but also will revise the benefit structure 
so as to provide new benefits to many 
who are not eligible under present law. 

As my colleagues all know, I have al- 
ways strongly supported our social secu- 
rity system, I am pleased today to state 
without reservation that this bill which 
we now are considering is a good bill and 
will be of great benefit to our citizens in 
this period of rising costs and rising 
prices. It comes to the floor after the 
most careful and thoughtful considera- 
tion by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the 
Honorable WILBUR D. MILLs, has already 
discussed in considerable detail the prin- 
cipal provisions of this legislation now 
before us. In the short time available to 
me I shall not attempt to repeat those 
details, but there are a few major pro- 
visions of the bill which I think I should 
emphasize. 

First, this bill will provide an across- 
the-board increase in social security 
primary insurance benefits of 7 percent, 
with a $3 minimum increase. As Mem- 
bers know, quite a large number of bills 
have been introduced in this Congress to 
provide benefit increases, and the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in the course 
of its executive consideration of social 
security gave careful thought to the 
various proposals which had been made. 
Unfortunately, some of these proposals 
would have cost more money than was 
considered prudent at this time and 
would have necessitated fairly drastic in- 
creases in the social security contribu- 
tions structure. Under the circum- 
stances of the actuarial status of the 
social security trust funds, our Com- 
mittee concluded it not only wise but in 
accordance with our tradition of ap- 
proaching this matter on a fiscally sound 
basis to provide the relatively modest in- 
crease included in the bill and to devote 
such additional funds as might be ob- 
tained from the increased contribution 
rates to strengthening of the trust funds. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, the bill in- 
creases the wage base from the present 
$4,200 to $4,800. Several purposes are ac- 
complished through this change. In the 
first place, this increase adjusts the wage 
base so as to provide for a greater per- 
centage of protection of the incomes of 
workers and brings the wage base more 
in line with our past actions. In the sec- 
ond place, increase in the wage base will 
make it possible for persons retiring in 
the future to receive a higher benefit, 
In the third place, increase in the wage 
base will provide additional funds from 
which part of the increased benefits may 
be paid and will also aid in the total ef- 
fort to strengthen the financial status of 
the old-age and survivors and disability 
trust funds. 

Third, Mr. Chairman, this bill provides 
a number of important changes in the 
substantive provisions of the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance title 
of the Social Security Act. Dependents 
of disabled beneficiaries will, under this 
bill, become eligible for benefits. With- 
out going into detail, the providing of 
these benefits will assist many families 
whose breadwinner has been struck down 
by a disabling illness to have an addi- 
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tional, and in most instances the only, 
means of basic economic support. I 
consider this to be one of the most im- 
portant changes which is made by the 
bill. Moreover, this bill will remove the 
so-called dual disability offset provision, 
and will do away with the anomalous 
situation presently existing under which 
a number of our veterans have been pre- 
vented from receiving either all of or part 
of their disability-insurance benefits un- 
der the Social Security Act because they 
may have been receiving a veterans pen- 
sion. In addition, this will be of assist- 
ance to those disabled persons who also 
are now receiving Workmen's Compen- 
sation based upon disability. Further, 
Mr. Chairman, there are a large number 
of somewhat minor but extremely im- 
portant changes made in either the 
coverage provisions or in other provi- 
sions of this title of the Act which will 
permit benefits to be paid with respect 
to claimants who heretofore, because of 
technical provisions of the law, were un- 
able to qualify. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to the 
numerous beneficial and meritorious 
changes in the old-age and survivors 
insurance title of the act, this bill also 
makes improvements and significant 
changes in the public-assistance provi- 
sions and in the maternal and child- 
health provisions of the Social Security 
Act. Due to the limited time which I 
have, I will not undertake to go into 
detail on these aspects of the bill. How- 
ever, this bill will make it possible for 
many thousands of our needy aged, 
blind, and disabled citizens to receive 
additional assistance payments. Also, 
additional money is provided for de- 
pendent children—the fatherless, the 
abandoned child, and others. 

We have increased authorizations for 
appropriations with respect to crippled 
children, maternal, and child health, 
and child welfare. I think this is one 
of the most meritorious provisions of 
the entire bill. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, this bill con- 
tains what I regard as an extremely sig- 
nificant provision relating to aid to the 
blind programs in the State of Missouri. 
In my State, we now have meritorious 
and beneficial dual programs for aid 
to those individuals who have been un- 
fortunate enough to lose their eyesight. 
This bill provides for an additional 2- 
year extension of section 344 (b) of the 
Social Security Act which will make it 
possible for the State of Missouri to 
continue its efforts, in addition to those 
under the Federal program, to provide 
assistance to the blind. I am particu- 
larly gratified that this provision is in- 
cluded in the bill for it is of considerable 
importance to citizens in my own State 
of Missouri. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge that 
the House pass the pending legislation 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to take this opportunity to express 
my approval and support of H. R. 13549, 
the bill which is before the House today 
to improve and liberalize social security 
benefits. 

During this session I have introduced 
4 bills which, if enacted, would have im- 
proved the benefits and coverage of the 
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Social Security Act. The bill before this 
body today contains several of the salient 
features in the bills which I introduced 
and I am happy to give my endorsement 
and approval to these provisions. It is 
regrettable that some inequities still exist 
in the Social Security Act which will not 
be corrected by this legislation. It is also 
unfortunate that the small 7-percent in- 
crease in benefits could not be greater to 
help compensate for the considerable 
inerease in the cost of living which has 
appreciably reduced the standard of liv- 
ing of persons who today must depend on 
fixed incomes, annuities or Federal pen- 
sions as their only means of livelihood. 
Taken as a whole, however, H. R. 13549 
is undoubtedly the best possible bill which 
the Congress can hope to enact into law 
this late in the session, because it is pred- 
icated upon the need of the recipients, 
the ability of the wage earner and em- 
ployers to finance the increased costs in- 
volved, and places the social security 
system on a more sound actuarial basis. 

During the past year, I have received 
a great deal of mail pointing out de- 
ficiencies in the present act, many of 
which will be corrected by the bill now 
before the House of Representatives. 
For instance, this bill provides benefits 
for the dependents of disabled workers 
in the same manner as those now pro- 
vided for the dependents of retired 
workers. There is also provision for 
liberalizing the disability requirements 
and for freezing a worker's benefit rights 
when he is disabled. These provisions 
were contained in my bills, H. R. 10844 
and H. R. 10845, so Iam happy they have 
been included in this omnibus bill. Re- 
tired persons will be able to earn more 
income without losing benefits, and the 
bill will repeal a discriminatory pro- 
vision of the present law which now re- 
quires payments under other disability 
benefit systems to be offset against social 
security benefits. In the future, a per- 
son qualified for both types of payment 
will be able to collect both pensions in 
full. 

The enactment of this law will also 
benefit many West Virginia State and 
city employees because the bill extends 
coverage to persons who formerly did not 
elect to come under the system, but who 
now may wish to avail themselves of this 
program. There are also several con- 
structive changes in the sections dealing 
with dependent children, the aged, blind, 
and disabled which will have a salutary 
effect upon recipients of these benefits. 
An additional $288 million will be made 
available to the States under revised 
formulas for the public assistance pro- 
grams if this legislation becomes law. 

It is my sincere hope that the Senate 
will schedule immediate action on this 
legislation after the House of Represent- 
atives gives its stamp of approval. Like- 
wise, I intend to urge the President to 
sign this bill into law, because this is 
sound and justifiable legislation, and no 
group deserves any more consideration 
than does the retired and disabled of our 
Nation. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an extremely important day for many 
millions of our older citizens who have 
been looking toward this body for hu- 
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manitarian relief of a most desperate 
economic situation. 

I know a great deal about this prob- 
lem because I represent a district that 
has experienced and continues to experi- 
ence an extremely serious unemploy- 
ment problem, with the consequent re- 
sult that a large percentage of the youth 
in that area have been forced to seek 
employment elsewhere, thus leaving be- 
hind the older citizens in a dispropor- 
tionate ratio. 

My mail for the past several years has 
been most distressing with respect to 
the economic plight which these unfor- 
tunate people find themselves through, 
as we all know, no fault of their own. 

It is the system that falls behind the 
times that has caused these people to 
suffer unnecessarily and we must be 
ever conscious of this continuing prob- 
lem that affects, directly, the welfare 
of our senior citizens. 

I would be less than candid, Mr. 
Speaker, if I did not say that I am not 
satisfied with a major provision of this 
social-security bill; namely, the proposed 
increase of 7 percent. 

I realize, of course, that this figure 
is one of compromise, but I have advo- 
cated for a long time now that, in all 
justice, the increase should be at least 
10 percent, if not higher. 

We all know that the cost of every- 
thing we must buy has continued, de- 
spite the current recession, in an upward 
spiral. A parodox, but true. Those now 
employed have, for the most part, been 
given increases in their salaries and 
wages to compensate for the continuing 
rise in the cost of living. But what 
about our older citizens? They, too, 
must battle this unfortunate series of 
developments in our national economy, 
and battle it on the basis of a much 
too meager income. 

It is my fervent hope that the Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, will not wait too 
long before it again takes this most 
vital subject under consideration. We 
must keep pace with the times. 

I strongly urge that in the early part 
of the next session of the Congress that 
we undertake to reduce the age eligibility 
and, most importantly, to increase the 
benefits to a figure that will enable the 
recipients to at least cope with the liv- 
ing costs, which they are not now able 
to do, in a large percentage of cases. 

Inasmuch as this system of social 
security has been established on a sound 
actuarial basis, it is not to be considered 
in any way as a system of handouts and 
doles. It is in the best tradition of this 
great country of ours that this be so. 

In all justice, let us strive to bring this 
most vital and far-reaching program 
up to date so that we can alleviate the 
distressing conditions under which many 
millions of our fine citizens must live. 
I am hopeful that the Congress will do 
just that during the course of the up- 
coming session, which will get underway 
in January. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill under consideration today is indeed 
a step forward on the subject of social 
security legislation. While it does not 
go as far as many of us would prefer 
that it go, it increases benefits to social 
security recipients to an extent that the 
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hardships caused by the increase in the 
cost of living can be alleviated partially. 

I recognize fully well that the com- 
mittee has spent considerable time hear- 
ing testimony which, on the record, 
clearly refiects conclusively that some- 
thing should be done for the old and 
needy people of this country. It is sad 
indeed that the administration has not 
taken a leading part in bringing about 
an improvement to our system of social 
security. The action of the committee 
is the culmination of Congressional lead- 
ership in trying to bring about addition- 
al benefits within the framework of 
available funds with a small increase in 
contributions from employers and em- 
ployees. 

I have no doubt but that the commit- 
tee would have gone further if it had 
had aggressive collaboration from the 
executive department. The record to me 
does not reflect any recommendations 
by the executive department such as 
would bring the retired workers of this 
country up to a plane consistent with 
decent and comfortable living standards. 

I myself appeared before the com- 
mittee to plead for adequate increases 
and have many times urged that Federal 
funds apportioned to the different States 
for general assistance programs be in- 
creased in ratio so that the States could 
increase the grants to indigents. 

Soon the campaign oratory will flood 
this land of liberty and bipartisan love 
for the old people will be the rule of the 
day. These people may be old and some 
infirmed but they will call to task those 
who have failed to raise their voices in 
their behalf. This is as it should be 
because we are their servants here and 
not their masters. 

The plan outlined by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island proposing that we 
take inventory through an exhaustive 
investigation of the plight of the needy 
people of this country is indeed a plausi- 
ble approach. I hope that it will be- 
come a reality and that the Congress 
with or without leadership from the 
executive department will enact legisla- 
tion when it convenes again to bring 
about a better way of life for the needy 
people of this country. Until we do this, 
we cannot find justification in calling 
America the land of “liberty and plenty.” 
The “pursuit of happiness” which per- 
meates the preamble of our Constitu- 
tion is a beautiful phrase but empty in 
significance unless we shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of bringing about a better 
tomorrow for our needy citizens in this 
great country of ours. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
emphatically compliment the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mitts], and the distin- 
guished ranking minority member there- 
of, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED]; yes, I compliment them, and 
every member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means who have worked so dili- 
gently and for such a long time to report 
to us H. R. 13549. This bill today before 
us, is to increase benefits under the Fed- 
eral old-age, survivors and disability 
insurance system, and also to improve 
the actuarial conditions and status of th 
trust funds designated to protect the 
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solvency of such fund and system, and 
which will also otherwise improves and 
amends the public assistance and ma- 
ternal and child health and welfare pro- 
visions of the existing Social Security 
Act, as well as submitting to us other 
marked improvements. 

I respectfully request that I have the 
high privilege of being known as asso- 
ciating myself definitely and specifically, 
in approval of this marked, advanced, 
and timely step by way of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1958. 

This whole subject of tax income 
necessary for our national defense and 
security; of income taxes and other taxes, 
is so highly technical that it is of neces- 
sity within the personal knowledge of 
relatively few Members of this great leg- 
islative body. Because of the nature of 
the subject it could never be otherwise. 
Therefore when a bill like this comes 
from our distinguished Committee on 
Ways and Means. I am fully aware of 
the conscientious, thoroughgoing, ex- 
pertness and diligence with which that 
committee and its expert, thoroughly 
trained professional staff have prepared 
same for our consideration. Therefore 
also, in the absence of specific evidence to 
the contrary, a bill from that committee 
always has a sort of an abiding presump- 
tion with me in favor of the legislation 
submitted therefrom. 

A study of the committee's report, be- 
ginning on page 8 and extending over 
pages 9 and 10, is clear as crystal evi- 
dence, of the comprehensiveness of the 
committee’s timely consideration of the 
subject matter which all of us here are 
aware, must be considered and acted 
upon at the earliest practical hour. I 
am happy that this is the case for now, 
after we vote this bill today, which I am 
sure we will by overwhelming approval, 
the same can promptly go, I assume, to 
the other body with a hope and a prayer 
that a satisfactory bill will be on the 
President's desk before this Congress 
adjourns. 

The summary of the principal pro- 
visions of the bill, beginning on page 8, 
as I said, and specifying the 21 points 
contained in the bill, which are there 
summarized, is a clear proof that the 
committee has done its dead level best 
on this occasion; and, Mr. Chairman, 
that it retains an awareness of the neces- 
sity of promptly beginning in the 86th 
Congress to complete some of the dis- 
cussions and furnish decisions for our 
further consideration, in fields not yet 
fully occupied by fully satisfactory legis- 
lation. The distinguished chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Mitts], has frankly told us 
today such was the case. 

Mr. Chairman, with my emphasis, and 
with my concord with all who have 
spoken with effect that this trust fund 
must be kept entirely solvent and liquid, 
I find it inappropriate for me to take 
longer of your time. This bill can stand 
entirely on its own merit. It comes at a 
time of need and a time of forward 
looking in the field of just and proper 
economic and social welfare benefits, 
Mr. Speaker, our form of government is 
able to so function, in my humble judg- 
ment, that there is no nation in the 
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world, which we should ever expect or 
anticipate should, or could, hold a candle 
to us in the field of individual liberty; 
fiscal responsibility; domestic tranquil- 
lity; civil liberties, internal security, and 
human welfare. This bill is another 
great advance at an appropriate time. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us would increase monthly social 
security benefits by 7 percent, with a 
minimum raise of $3. Many of us feel 
that the increase is not adequate to meet 
the increased needs of those drawing 
their retirement benefits, for inflation 
has continued to eat away at their sav- 
ings and make economic balance diffi- 
cult. However, this bill comes before 
us on a closed rule, precluding any 
amendments; therefore, it will be im- 
possible to increase or change this 
amount. Certainly the greatest benefits 
we can bestow on those living on fixed in- 
comes, whether it be social security or 
some other form of retirement income, 
is to stop inflation and the severe eco- 
nomic hardship which it brings. We 
have been far more successful in stop- 
ping inflation in the last 5 years than 
in the preceding decade, but it has 
started again and its effects are felt 
especially among our senior citizens. 

When the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee devoted long hours of hearings and 
consideration to the subject of social se- 
curity legislation, many proposals were 
put forth. This bill limits itself pri- 
marily to the subject of the amounts of 
payments and contributions. It also im- 
proves the provisions for disability re- 
tirement and the disability freeze of 
earnings records. There are some other 
aspects of this program wihch will per- 
haps be the subject of the committee’s 
attention in the future. 

For the past 6 years, I have introduced 
legislation to lower the retirement age 
under social security to age 60. I feel 
this is particularly important in the 
many arduous occupations where work- 
ing at advanced age is very difficult, and 
in many cases dangerous. Who can say 
when a person becomes physically unfit 
to do his job? Many work ably and en- 
ergetically into their seventies and be- 
yond. Others find a quick ebbing of 
powers after they have passed the half- 
century mark. It is not easy to set one 
age as that which is desirable, or even 
average, for retirement. In many oc- 
cupations we have allowed optional re- 
tirement at an age prior to 65. I would 
certainly not suggest that retirement be 
mandatory at age 60 or even at age 65; 
but workers should have greater freedom 
in selecting that time when they feel 
they must slow down and take things 
easier. 

There are other advantages to allow- 
ing a more flexible retirement policy, 
which should be very evident at this 
time. As older workers leave their jobs 
to enjoy the retirement payments to- 
ward which they have contributed, they 
are replaced by younger workers who 
need the jobs to raise their families. 
This was one of the motives behind this 
act in the beginning; the need for this 
particular effect of social security retire- 
ment varies, but the economic downturn 
of recent months makes the mention 
of it appropriate at this time. 
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As an advocate of voluntary retire- 
ment at a lower age, I was pleased when 
the Congress, 2 years ago, allowed women 
the option of retirement at age 62 at 
reduced benefits and extended full bene- 
fits to widows at age 62. This is a step 
in the right direction, which should now 
be followed by a liberalization of the 
retirement age for men. I hope that 
this objective will be further pursued in 
the months to come. 

I trust that this legislation will be 
passed by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill, H. R. 13549, to 
further improve and expand our social- 
security system, and to express the hope 
that benefits will be increased, by appro- 
priate amendment, to at least 10 percent. 

The proposed increase of approxi- 
mately 7 percent provided by the bill is 
admittedly below the comparative rise in 
the cost of living that has occurred since 
1954, the last time that the benefits 
schedule was legislatively adjusted. 
Since that occasion, there have been 
proportionately substantial increases in 
prices and particularly increases on those 
articles we commonly regard as the ne- 
cessities of life—food, clothing, rent, 
medicines, medical and hospital treat- 
ment, and so forth. Since the hardship 
impact of these increases affect the major 
portion of our people in the lower income 
brackets, and the retired workers of these 
brackets, it would appear eminently rea- 
sonable and in harmony with the founda- 
tion principles of our progressive social- 
security system to adjust benefit allow- 
ances accordingly, and that logically 
means a minimum increase of 10 per- 
cent. 

I am, indeed, mindful of those who 
most earnestly and sincerely desire to 
keep the social-security program actua- 
rially sound and I am in full agreement 
with that objective. However, I just as 
sincerely do not feel that any convincing 
evidence has been developed here to show 
that an added 3-percent increase to that 
proposed in the bill would dangerously 
weaken the financial structure of the 
program. 

As one who has consistently supported 
the improvements in this social-security 
program since becoming a Member of this 
body, I am particularly pleased that the 
measure before us recommends increases 
in the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance benefits, and that it also pro- 
poses the added provision of granting 
benefits for the dependents of disabled 
workers. In recognition of the necessity 
for constant review to expand this Chris- 
tian program, I am also glad to note that 
the committee proposes further improve- 
ments in the public assistance, maternal 
and child-welfare provisions, 

Mr. Speaker, one of the things that 
marks this country as a God-fearing and 
God-caring Nation in contrast to the 
slave state of Communist atheism is our 
legislative achievements in the fields of 
social and economic justice. In the prop- 
aganda battles that are currently being 
waged between ourselves and the Soviets, 
in which we are, unhappily, too often on 
the losing end, it is imperative for the 
retention of our position and our prestige 
as the leader of the Free World that we 
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maintain constant progress in our fun- 
damental legislative programs for na- 
tional welfare and development. We 
have a chance to take a forward step 
along this road today by supporting this 
bill. 

The basic objective of our social-secu- 
rity system is to enable our retired 
American workers and the disabled to 
retain self-respect and reasonable eco- 
nomic independence in the sunset years 
of their lives and in time of adversity. 
In a constantly changing economy this 
objective is impossible of accomplishment 
if upward adjustments in the laws are 
not made to keep pace with the increases 
in the cost of the articles and services 
that are essential to a decent existence 
in a free and blessed Nation. 

The chairman and the members of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
are to be congratulated for their aware- 
ness and acceptance of their responsi- 
bility of recommending legislative 
changes to the Congress to strengthen 
and improve our social-security system 
in accord with the hard facts of our 
economy. The measure that they have 
brought before us is a substantially good 
one and in firm keeping with our tradi- 
tion as a nation that lives under God. 
If we cannot all agree on the various 
amendents of sincere intent to im- 
prove the bill, let us in good will com- 
promise our differences and approve the 
Substance without unnecessarily extend- 
ing this debate. There will be recurring 
opportunities in the future to make fur- 
ther improvements as the needs are 
demonstrated. Let us do our job today 
as well as we can while we look toward 
the future in good mind and with good 
heart. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, it is 
time that we take a long and careful 
look at the responsibilities of a civilized 
and productive country for its older peo- 
ple. We must think positively on these 
matters, recognizing that the great in- 
dustrial changes in this century have 
created new and difficult problems for 
the added years of retirement which our 
modern public health practices have 
given to us. 

We know that the number of older 
persons, 65 and over, is approaching 15 
million. Moreover, official projections 
place the number of persons 65 and over 
at 20.7 million in 1975, and the total 
population at anywhere from 207 million 
to 228.5 million, depending on the future 
course of birthrates. The older people 
in our midst may thus be expected to 
make up a larger proportion of our total 
population than other age groups in the 
future. It may well increase from the 
present 8.5 percent of all of us to 9 or 10 
percent of the total population in 1975. 
We cannot continue, with patchwork and 
expedient action, to disregard the total 
needs of so large a proportion of Ameri- 
cans. 

One of the major problems these peo- 
ple face today is the decrease in the 
income they were accustomed to receive 
during their working years. Social se- 
curity is not paying them enough to live 
on, as we have seen. ‘Those savings 
which they may have accumulated, or an 
annuity they may have purchased some 
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years ago, are vastly insufficient to meet 
today’s living costs. 

We know that families headed by a 
person aged 65 or over are, by and large, 
low income families. If the family head 
is still working, his earnings are reduced 
because he is normally past his peak 
earning period. If he is retired, the re- 
tirement income is low. In 1954, nearly 
half the families headed by a person 
aged 65 and over had a cash income 
below $2,000. Nearly 1 in every 5 fami- 
lies headed by an aged person had less 
than $1,000 in income. Older persons 
living alone tend to have smaller in- 
comes than those living in families. 
Nearly two-thirds of persons aged 65 and 
over who lived alone in 1954 had cash 
incomes below $1,000. 

The necessity for increasing retire- 
ment benefits for older folks is obvious 
to anyone who has noted the inexorable 
march of the cost of living over the last 
4years. In 1954, the last time we raised 
social security benefits, the Consumer 
Price Index stood at 114.8 percent of the 
1947-49 level. Now it is nearly 9 points 
Łigher at 123.5 percent and the end is 
not in sight. The same trend has been 
evident in wages and income but the 
older people and other beneficiaries who 
are retired on fixed incomes have not 
shared these raises and the prices which 
they must pay force them to accept a 
lower and lower standard of living. 

A substantial number of persons in 
this country are caught in the squeeze 
play, as you know. In April of this year 
11,628,000 people were receiving social 
security benefits including 6,476,900 old 
age beneficiaries, 1,903,600 wives or de- 
pendent husbands of retired workers, 
1,545,800 fatherless children, 338,000 
widowed mothers of children and 187,- 
500 disabled persons. The average 
benefit for a retired worker today is 
about $64 a month while the average 
survivor benefit, as of January 1958, was 
only $45 per month. The present range 
of benefits for retired workers is from 
$30 to $108.50. 

The bill before us does contain some 
urgently needed improvements in the 
social security system. And it is cer- 
tainly deserving of our support. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it represents another 
example of the too little-too late, 
piecemeal approach to the real solution 
of the Nation’s social security prob- 
lems. The injustices of present law and 
the needs created by economic and social 
changes since the original enactment 
of the Social Security Act in 1935 are 
not adequately dealt with in this bill. 

These needs and injustices are, briefly, 
as follows: First, inadequate cash bene- 
fits under OASDI; second, inability of 
many retired persons to provide for un- 
expected heavy medical expenses; third, 
the tax on tax, that is, the requirement 
of paying income taxes on dollars de- 
ducted from ones paycheck for social 
security, railroad retirement, or civil- 
service retirement; fourth, the inhu- 
mane and degrading treatment of public- 
assistance recipients in some States; 
fifth, the pitfully low payments under 
State general-assistance programs; and, 
sixth, the inability of the unemploy- 
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ment compensation system to cope with 
the present recession, 

We will not have met these problems 
head on with the enactment of H. R. 
13549, although, admittedly, what the 
bill does give us is better than noth- 
ing at all. 

The related problems of inadequate 
benefits and lack of provision for heavy 
medical expenses of retired persons have 
been attacked in a sound and reasonable 
manner by the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Foranp] in his bill, H. R. 
9467. His bill would increase benefits 
by about 10 percent—a far more realistic 
figure than the 7-percent increase pro- 
vided for in the bill before us. The 
Forand bill would also provide for insur- 
ance against the costs of hospitalization 
and surgical care. If we are to ap- 
proach the problem of old-age security 
by amending the Social Security Act 
piecemeal every 2 years, then, at least, 
we should start now with the Forand 
proposal. But, instead, the bill before 
us recommends, instead of hospital and 
medical care for the aged, a study of 
the problem. How much more home- 
work do we need on this subject? 

The costs of such services are such 
that our aged and disabled living on 
OASI benefits are unable to pay for such 
health services. According to a publica- 
tion of the Labor Department, Medical 
Care, by Elizabeth A. Sangford, the cost 
of medical care was 85 percent higher 
in December 1956 than 20 years earlier, 
with two-thirds of the rise having oc- 
curred in the last 10 years. Over the 
20-year period ending in December 1956, 
hospital-room rates have increased 265 
percent. Moreover, the expenditure per 
family for medical care has increased. 
According to the Labor Department pub- 
lication referred to above, after adjust- 
ment for price increases, the expenditure 
per family for medical care in 1950 was 
nearly two and one-half times as much 
as in 1934-36, even though family size 
was smaller. 

Without further study, we all know 
that the costs of good medical care have 
steadily increased and are continuing to 
do so. We know, too, that older people 
generally are likely to be victims of the 
chronic illnesses. And these illnesses 
strike at a time when income has been 
severely reduced because these people 
have retired from their regular jobs. 

I know that an argument is made 
against this proposal on the ground that 
voluntary coverage of older persons is 
increasing and can do the job. This 
may be true for that small portion of 
the older population who can afford to 
keep up their payments. But for many 
more millions of our senior citizens this 
is an impossible task, The reasons why 
voluntary plans can never take care of 
this problem adequately, as outlined in 
a recent issue of the Chronic Illness 
News Letter, April 1958, as follows: 

1. Much of the existing insurance protec- 
tion is provided through employer-employee 
plans which generally do not reach the 


people who retired before the installation 
of the plan. 


2. Older persons do not accept and rely 
upon health insurance as do younger peo- 
ple who look upon it as one of the essential 
elements of the family budget. A recent 
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study at Bloomington, Ill, has pointed up 
the complication of this point. * * * 

3. The physical or mental impairment of 
many bars them from individual insurance 
and group plans are not available to them. 

4. The increased incidence and severity of 
sickness due to older age brings about an 
increased cost of health insurance that can- 
not be afforded by some. 


The Forand bill recognizes the need 
for sound, long-term financing of the 
social-security system. Improved bene- 
fits require higher contributions and this 
achieved through raising the wage base 
from the present figure of $4,200. The 
bill before us raises the base to $4,800. 
The Forand bill, with its higher benefits, 
would increase it to $6,000, changing the 
benefit formula, and adding a dropout 
year for every 7 years of coverage. The 
cost of the much needed improvements 
provided for in the bill would be covered 
by raising the tax on employers and em- 
ployees by 0.5 percent each and by rais- 
ing the tax on the self-employed by 0.75 
percent. 

By increasing the wage base the For- 
and bill will bring the system more in 
line with the basic principle of relating 
benefits to earnings during the working 
life. When the original Social Security 
Act was put into effect with its wage base 
of $3,000, 97 percent of workers covered 
under social security were making $3,000 
or less. Now when the wage base is set 
at $4,200 only 72 percent of covered 
workers fall under the $4,200 ceiling. In 
other words, 28 percent of all covered 
workers are not getting social security 
credit for their earnings in excess of 
$4,200 under present law. 

The effect of the present low wage base 
is to accentuate the plunge in income 
which a middle income worker expe- 
riences upon retirement. For example, 
@ person who earns $500 per month on 
the average can receive only $108.50 or 
21.7 percent of his average monthly 
earnings after he retires. May I re- 
iterate that the increase in the wage base 
from $4,200 to $6,000 is essential to keep 
pace with the economic changes of the 
last 4 years and to preserve the basic 
tenets of the social-security program— 
that is to reward greater output and to 
permit an individual to approach his 
preretirement standard of living. 

In addition to a 10 percent increase in 
benefits and hospital and medical care, 
other needed improvements in the social- 
security system are ignored in the bill 
before us. 

The present limitation on earnings of 
$1,200 is totally unrealistic and should be 
at least doubled if not removed alto- 
gether. 

Women should be allowed to receive 
full benefits at age 60 rather than penal- 
izing them, as they are under present 
aw, for electing to take benefits at age 


The age limitation on disability in- 
surance benefits should be removed and 
eligibility requirements for such benefits 
liberalized. 

These and other improvements are ab- 
solutely essential, Mr. Chairman, if we 
are to adequately cope with the problems 
confronting us. 

“Grow old along with me, the best is 
yet to be” said the poet Browning. And 
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he no doubt knew whereof he spoke. The 
peace, tranquility, and satisfaction of 
having lived a long and fruitful and pro- 
ductive life must be a truly wonderful 
blessing. But is it a blessing to have to 
live on practically nothing? To scrimp 
along on incomes totally inadequate to 
meet the needs and requirements of an 
older person? To enjoy no security. No 
peace. No tranquility. But only gnaw- 
ing anxiety of where, in many cases, the 
next meal is coming from or what to do 
in case of illness. This is what growing 
old is coming to be today. Not the more 
leisurely manner of yesteryear where the 
old folks lived on the farm or with the 
children in the small town. In our new, 
modern complex, urban society the farms 
are disappearing. The children have 
troubles of their own just getting along 
solving their own problems. 

There seems to be no place for our 
mothers and fathers. Nowhere for them 
to go. Nothing for them to do. No ade- 
quate source of means for them even to 
obtain the necessities of life. When it 
was convenient to take care of our old 
folks by letting them stay on the farm 
or live out their days on the park bench 
in the rural community there was no 
problem. But that convenience no longer 
exists and it appears we are actually 
falling back on that inhuman and archaic 
attitude that is best expressed in the 
pompous phrase: “It’s not our responsi- 
bility. They should have provided for 
their old age while they were young.” 

But this can no longer be our attitude. 
A man’s future is no longer his to deter- 
mine for himself. Vast, complex outside 
forces often alter the course of a man's 
life and it may well be that through no 
fault of his own whatsoever he has 
reached old age and found himself sim- 
ply unable to provide adequately for 
himself without some form of public aid. 

In a nation as rich as ours, the way 
our old folks are cared for is inexcusable. 
It is tragic. Here we are: The richest, 
most powerful nation on earth, but we 
cannot provide economic security for our 
older citizens. The Scandanavian coun- 
tries—Denmark, for instance accept their 
responsibilities to their older citizens as 
a matter of course. Have we advanced 
so far scientifically and technologically 
that we have regressed socially? Can 
we claim to be a world leader when we 
cannot even solve the problems of an 
aged and aging population while at the 
same time smaller and far less wealthy 
nations solve this same problem with 
ease? I cannot see how we can. 

The policy of amending the Social Se- 
curity Act piecemeal fashion every 2 
years will not give the Nation’s older 
citizens the true social and economic 
security they need and so richly deserve. 
It is time, Mr. Chairman, for a com- 
plete and thorough overhaul of the en- 
tire system and a recognition of the 
fact that the existing social-security sys- 
tem is simply incapable of dealing with 
the problem of our aged and aging pop- 
ulation. We cannot solve the problems 
of today with the patched-up mecha- 
nisms of yesterday. 

What is needed is bold, positive action. 
We cannot continue to merely deliberate 
and study these problems which are so 
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very real in millions of American homes. 
Rather we must develop a comprehen- 
sive program geared to our long-range 
needs and our American ideals. Sheer 
humanity demands that we deal with 
the needs of our older folks and correct 
the injustices of the existing system. 

The bill before us makes a small step 
in that direction. It is not enough. It 
does not even come close to coping with 
the problem. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that 
next year we will face up to our respon- 
sibilities and enact a truly comprehen- 
sive, universal Federal social security 
and pension program under which the 
Nation’s older folks can find true social 
security. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation to increase 
social security benefits by 7 percent. 
Recipients of social security benefits are 
all elderly people who are really feeling 
the pinch of the rising cost of living. 
Letters I have received from my con- 
stituents tell some pitiful stories of older 
persons trying to get along on social 
security payments of under $100 a 
month. 

I am pleased to know that the maxi- 
mum family insurance benefits under 
this legislation is increased from $200 to 
$254 a month and that payments will be 
made to the dependents of the disabled. 
The bill also contains a more liberal and 
improved program for the 232 million 
persons receiving aid under public as- 
sistance, including the aged, the depend- 
ent children, the blind, and the disabled. 

Mr. Chairman, I filed a bill, H. R. 5863, 
to amend title IT of the Social Security 
Act so as to remove the limitation upon 
the amount of outside income which 
may be received by an individual while 
receiving social security benefits. The 
limitation has been $1,200 and will con- 
tinue to be that amount, for this legis- 
lation does not affect this limitation. 
However, the committee did insert a 
provision which will help to carry out 
some of the intent of my bill. Under 
this legislation a person earning over 
$1,200 a year income will not have bene- 
fit payments reduced after each $80 of 
additional earnings, but each $100 of 
additional earnings. This $20 increase 
is desirable. It will be of some assist- 
ance to those who have had to seek part- 
time employment after retiring so that 
they can eke out an existence in dignity 
in their old age. I urge my colleagues 
to unanimously adopt this legislation. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, as a 
cosponsor of many of the needed im- 
provements in the Social Security Act, I 
congratulate the members of the com- 
mittee on this major contribution to the 
foundation of the economic security of 
those who have retired and who are cur- 
rently contributing to the program. 

Although the 7 percent across-the- 
board increase in primary insurance 
benefits is less than I supported before 
the committee, I see the logic of your 
position that a significant part of the 
additional contributions should go to 
strengthen the financing of the system. 

I know of no contributor to this pro- 
gram who is unwilling to pay his share 
of the costs; no one interested in raiding 
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the trust fund which will help pay his 
benefits. 

Individuals now on the benefit rolls 
and all future beneficiaries would have 
their benefits increased by about 7 per- 
cent, more at the minimum, over the 
levels provided in the present law. The 
minimum increase in the benefit of a 
worker who retired at or after age 65 
would be $3. The average increase for 
workers now retired would be about $4.75. 
Increased benefits would be effective for 
months after the second month follow- 
ing the month of enactment. The dollar 
ceiling on the total benefits payable to a 
family would be raised to $254 from $200. 

The bill contains major improvements 
in disability protection, among them 
those to: 

Close a serious gap by providing 
monthly benefits for dependents of dis- 
abled workers at age 50. 

Repeal the provision requiring pay- 
ments under certain other disability 
benefit systems to be offset against social 
security disability benefits, so that a per- 
son eligible for a social security disa- 
bility benefit and also for disability ben- 
efits under another system would receive 
the full amount of his social security 
benefit. 

Relax the present recency-of-work 
test to make it easier for a disabled 
worker, whose disability came on grad- 
ually, to qualify for disability benefits 
and to have his benefit rights frozen 
while he is disabled. Under the bill, the 
worker would no longer be required to 
have 6 quarters of coverage out of the 
13 calendar quarters before he became 
disabled. He would be required to be 
fully insured and to have 20 quarters of 
coverage out of the 40 calendar quarters 
before he became disabled. 

Provide for retroactive disability in- 
surance payments, going back to as 
much as 12 months before the month in 
which an application is filed. 

Postpone for 3 years the June 30, 1958, 
deadline for filing retroactive applica- 
tions for the disability freeze. 

Other significant improvements in- 
clude those to: 

Increase to $4,800 from $4,200 the 
total annual earnings on which benefits 
could be computed, and on which con- 
tributions will be paid. 

Provide that a person will not lose a 
benefit under the retirement test for 
any month in which he has earned up 
to $100, instead of $80 as under present 
law. 

Provide additional funds and a new 
formula for Federal participation in 
public assistance. The additional $288 
million available to the States would 
come down to an increase of $1,335,000 
for Montana, or enough to give each 
recipient an average increase of $6.24. 

Increase authorizations by $15 million, 
$5 million each for maternal and child 
health, crippled children’s services, and 
child welfare services. 

While I regret that the committee 
could not also recommend health bene- 
fits for those insured under old-age and 
survivors insurance, I appreciate the call 
for a study of the problems faced by 
the aged in paying for increased hospital 
and nursing home services and look for- 
ward to action on the report by the Sec- 
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retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, due by February 1, 1959. 

As I shall again bring to the attention 
of the committee at the first opportu- 
nity, experience has shown that addi- 
tional improvements are needed in the 
Social Security Act, among them those 
to: 
Begin disability benefit payments as 
soon as the disability occurs instead of 
at age 50 and redefine “disability” to 
mean the inability to do the same or 
similar work an individual was doing on 
a regular basis before he was disabled. 

Provide full, instead of reduced, bene- 
fits for all women at age 62; continue 
survivors insurance benefits to a wid- 
owed mother 50 years old when her 
youngest child becomes 18, instead of 
ending these payments until she becomes 
eligible in her own right, and provide 
that a widow’s benefit shall be at least 
the amount of her husband’s primary 
benefit. 

Rewrite the language dealing with 
Federal grants for needy children. The 
law now provides help for children who 
have lost parental support or care by 
reason of a parent’s death, mental or 
physical incapacity, or absence from the 
home. In a time of recession, this lan- 
guage puts a premium on broken homes, 
For the children of a jobless man, neither 
mentally nor physically incapacitated, 
can only receive help under this program 
if their father abandons them. If he 
stays in the home while looking for work, 
doing his best to keep his family together, 
the only source of help is general assist- 
ance, to which the Federal Government 
does not contribute. In the interest of 
strengthening the family, I would either 
insert the word “unemployment” in the 
list of reasons for inability of a parent to 
support a child, thereby making him 
eligible for aid to dependent children, or 
delete the existing reasons, thereby 
broadening the program to give help to 
needy children, whatever the reason 
may be. 

Increase unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits and duration. 

Twenty years ago, the unemployment 
insurance program really meant some- 
thing. Most States were paying a maxi- 
mum benefit higher than two-thirds of 
the average weekly wages. All were 
paying more than half. 

That ratio has declined as benefit 
levels fell behind rising wages and prices. 
Today’s maximum among the States is 
only a little more than half the average 
weekly wage. And the average unem- 
ployed worker and his family must some- 
how get along on $33 a week. In Mon- 
tana, it is $32. In some States, the most 
an unemployed worker can get is less 
than one-third the average wage in his 
State. 

It has been more than 3 years since 
the administration gave the States an 
unemployment insurance do-it-yourself 
kit. Having, in 1954, engineered the de- 
feat in the Senate of a proposal which 
would have increased unemployment 
compensation benefits by an average of 
40 percent, Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
wrote letters to each governor, suggest- 
ing an increase in benefits and an ex- 
tension of the period for which they 
would be paid. 
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Almost 4 years have passed, and not 
one single State has carried out those 
recommendations. 

Among the bills which I supported be- 
fore the committee are those to make 
benefits payable to all unemployed in- 
sured individuals for at least 39 weeks. 
The present duration in Montana is 22 
weeks. 

The maximum primary benefit would 
be raised to not less than two-thirds of 
the State’s average weekly wage. Sub- 
ject to this maximum, each individual's 
primary benefit would be not less than 50 
percent of his weekly wage. This would 
raise the maximum benefit in Montana 
to $50 a week. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 13549, the pending 
bill, having testified for an increase 
larger than the 7 percent increase con- 
tained in this bill, and for certain other 
amendments before the Ways and Means 
Committee. May I frankly say that I 
firmly believe that some adjustments 
should be made with the definite pur- 
pose in mind of increasing benefits under 
the program to meet the increased cost 
of living today but with an eye on keep- 
ing the program and the trust fund 
fiscally sound. The proposed bill accom- 
plishes both objectives and I support it 
although I believe a larger increase 
would more closely approximate the in- 
creased cost of living. 

This bill provides for an increase in 
benefits using a sound actuarial system 
that will not jeopardize either the fiscal 
soundness of the program or the tax 
structure of the Nation. This Congress 
has recognized the need of increases for 
retired civil service and military per- 
sonnel—of other retirees—has seen the 
need for increased retirement income 
in the many departments of Govern- 
ment. In concurrence with these pro- 
grams and consistent with other retiree 
action, it follows logically that increased 
payments under the social-security pro- 
gram should be worked out and enacted 
by this Congress. 

I might point out that such an action 
would be of great importance to the 
State of Florida and particularly the First 
District that I represent, Here we have 
many retirees—who have planned over 
a period of years their retirement pro- 
gram. Because of the increased cost of 
living since their last increase in benefits 
these retirees are unable to live within 
the program they had every right to con- 
template as adequate and sound and to- 
day are, in many cases, in dire straits. 
Total social-security benefits were paid 
to 295,033 people in Florida as of June 30, 
1957, amounting to $15,884,408 annually. 
Of this amount 174,249 persons received 
old-age benefits of $11,260,647. 

One of the immediate measures to of- 
fer partial solution that Congress could 
also take would be action on my bill 
H. R. 11186, or a similar bill, which would 
amend title II of the Social Security Act 
to increase the outside earnings per- 
mitted under the act from the present 
restriction of $1,200 to $1,800. There are 
two points of justification to this meas- 
ure which I believe you should consider, 
The first is a social one and involves the 
senior citizen who desires and is men- 
tally and physically able to work and 
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continue his useful life on a limited basis 
during these years. Under the present 
act the restricting limitation of $1,200 
does not permit practical fulfillment of 
this commendable desire because of the 
arbitrary limitation on his earned in- 
come. In this instance we find that 
another useful and productive person 
who could make a valuable contribution 
to our economy is compulsorily denied 
the right to continue adequate gainful 
employment. 

The second justification for the pro- 
posal to raise allowable outside earnings 
to $1,800 under my bill is the fact that 
under the present payment schedule an 
income of $1,200 does not supplement the 
annual social-security income suffi- 
ciently to provide a reasonable standard 
of living for the average person depend- 
ent on these benefits. Actually, the per- 
mitted increase in outside earnings that 
I have proposed is a relatively small 
amount but every day in the First Dis- 
trict of Florida I meet retirees to whom 
just this small amount of difference in 
earnings permitted would mean a new 
world of comfortable living. This they 
have earned and, just because of the ex- 
istence of the social-security program 
they should not be denied this right. 
They have every right to an adequate 
outside income. 

I think that it might be worth while to 
note at this point that the conference 
committee of the House and Senate re- 
moved restrictions written into the in- 
crease retirement bili as to outside in- 
come and which was passed this year. 
Further, under the Railroad Retirement 
Act the Congress realized the equality of 
a person drawing all benefits for which 
he had paid through deductions or other 
methods. The restriction, which de- 
ducted social-security benefits, was 
paying railroad retirement benefits, was 
removed in 1954 and today a railroad 
retiree may draw both of the benefits— 
certainly a just decision where contribu- 
tions have been made—an indication 
that in the sense of Congress there would 
not be restrictions on outside earnings 
from whatever source they may come. 

This bill does not increase outside 
earning limitations and I am precluded 
under the rule from offering such an 
amendment, but I note by the report that 
the $80 per month earned wages retire- 
ment test would be raised to $100. 

Again may I say that I am sure the 
House realizes the just and urgent need 
of legislation to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act as it now exists. I feel that the 
great majority of the Members are in- 
sistent that reasonable increases be made 
to meet the cost of living today. I re- 
spectfully request that the Congress dur- 
ing this 85th session act to assist the 
many deserving retirees under the Social 
Security Act. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to briefly describe the salient 
features of the bill to amend the Social 
Security Act. The bill contains both 
benefits and burdens, benefits to the re- 
cipients and burdens to the taxpayers. 

The benefits to the recipients are as 
follows: First, individuals now on the 
benefit rolls and all future beneficiaries 
will have their benefits increased by 
about 7 percent, with a minimum of $3; 
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second, the dollar ceiling on total bene- 
fits payable to a family is raised to $254; 
third, benefits are provided for the de- 
pendents of the disabled workers like 
those now provided for the dependents 
of retired workers; fourth, the provision 
that now requires payments under cer- 
tain other disability benefit systems to 
be offset against social-security benefits 
is repealed, so that a person eligible for 
a social-security disability benefit and 
also for disability benefit under another 
system would receive the full amount of 
of his social-security benefit; fifth, the 
requirement that a worker have 6 quar- 
ters of coverage out of the 13 calendar 
quarters immediately before he becomes 
disabled is eliminated, but he is still 
required to be fully insured and to have 
20 quarters of coverage out of the 40 
calendar quarters before he became dis- 
abled; sixth, disability-insurance bene- 
fits can be paid for as much as 12 
months before the month in which ap- 
plication for the benfits is filed; seventh, 
the June 30, 1958, deadline for filing 
fully retroactive applications for the dis- 
ability freeze is postponed for 3 years; 
eighth, a person will not lose a benefit 
under the retirement test for any month 
in which he has earned $100 or less— 
this is an increase from the $80 figure 
under the present law; ninth, where an 
individual's benefits are increased dur- 
ing a year, the benefits which might be 
suspended by reason of excess of earn- 
ings will be the smaller ones that were 
payable for the early months of the 
year; tenth, a child of a deceased or a 
retired worker who has been disabled 
since before age 18 can obtain benefits 
without showing proof of dependency; 
eleventh, dependent parents may be- 
come eligible for benefits even though 
there is a widow or child; twelfth, cer- 
tain other technical changes are made 
in the dependency provisions of the bill. 

The increased and liberalized benefits 
provided by the bill are not the only 
changes that have been made. More 
significant, is the increased burden of 
the social-security program upon the 
taxpayers which comes as a result of the 
realization that the social-security fund 
is out of balance, the recognition that 
the future of the program is seriously 
threatened if something is not done 
about it, and the compelling necessity 
for facing the facts. On occasion, the 
Congress has made certain changes in 
the social-security program which drew 
heavily on the fund without facing up 
to the responsibility of increasing the 
revenue to the fund. On occasion the 
Congress has postponed the periodic in- 
creases in contributions of employee and 
employer even though it was recognized 
that a scheduled increase was necessary. 

Three changes have been made, 
which are designed to place the fund 
more properly in balance, and each of 
those three changes can well be regarded 
as an increased tax. The first of these 
changes is that of requiring a contri- 
bution on the first $4,800 of annual 
earnings rather than $4,200, effective 
January 1959. The second is the in- 
crease of one-fourth of 1 percent each 
for employees and employers and three- 
eighth of 1 percent for the self- 
employed above the rates now scheduled. 
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Finally, the scheduled increases in rates 
will take place every 3 years instead of 
every 5 years, so that in 1959 the rate 
will be 244 percent, in 1960 the rate will 
be 3 percent, in 1963, 344 percent, 1966, 
4 percent, 1969, 444 percent. In 1969 the 
combined contribution of employers and 
employees will be 9 percent. Taxes on 
self-employed will be increased as fol- 
lows: for the year 1959, 334 percent; 
1960, 4% percent; 1963, 5% percent; 
1966, 6 percent; 1969, 634 percent. 

Even with these increased taxes, the 
fund will not be quite in balance al- 
though slightly improved. From an es- 
timated actuarial deficit of .57 percent 
of payroll, the bill will place the program 
in a position of an estimated actuarial 
deficit of .25 percent. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to join in support of this long- 
overdue legislation to raise social se- 
curity benefits. The 7 percent in- 
crease provided by this bill represents 
only a modest effort to adjust benefits to 
the skyrocketing rise in the cost of liv- 
ing. To the 11,800,000 beneficiaries of 
social security it will be a welcome im- 
provement. 

In every community in America the 
distribution of social security benefits is 
making a substantial contribution to the 
business economy. Social security dol- 
lars are spent to buy food, housing, 
utility services, and commodities of 
every type. These benefits constitute a 
substantial and steady volume of con- 
sumer spending which in turn provides 
employment for the farmer, the indus- 
trial worker, and service personnel. 

It is regrettable that some provisions 
are not included to assist senior citizens 
on social security in the mounting cost 
of medical care. This problem must be 
directly met in the next Congress. 

It is equally regrettable that this Con- 
gress could not consider a reduction in 
the retirement age. Every worker in- 
duced to retirement creates a job oppor- 
tunity for another worker. The addi- 
tion of senior citizens to retirement 
either by reduction in the retirement age 
or by inducement provided in higher 
benefits could absorb the currently un- 
employed. The social security program 
could be effectively adapted to assist in 
bringing about the full employment con- 
dition which the Nation desires. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, with- 
in the necessary limits of a sound econ- 
omy, we must constantly attempt to 
make adequate and fair provision for all 
citizens under the social security sys- 
tem who have worked and contributed to 
‘our economy, to insure that in the twi- 
light years of their lives they will have 
the benefit of a modest income. 

It is clear, unfortunately, that bene- 
fits under the Social Security Act have 
not kept pace with the increased cost of 
living. That cost continues to rise, al- 
though its rate has been sharply reduced. 
One direct result has been a continual 
nibbling away at the real values of social 
security benefits. 

H. R. 13549 provides one means for 
making available realistic increases 
which will bring benefits more in line 
with the decreased value of the dollar. 
Actually, the 7 percent benefit raise pro- 
vided by this measure is inadequate. A 
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10 percent increase would be made in line 
with higher cost of living. Neverthe- 
less, I support H. R. 13549 as at least a 
solid, reasonable step in the right direc- 
tion. 

It should be carefully noted that the 
higher benefits made possible by this 
legislation will be more than covered by 
increased social security taxes, thus per- 
yetuating the program’s sound and es- 
sential self-financing principle. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of a number 
of changes which should be made in the 
social security statute. But it is an es- 
sential one. It is important, in develop- 
ing and maintaining a sane and dynamic 
domestic economy, that we remove from 
all who work and produce the ever- 
present and stifling fear that when their 
productive days are over they will be- 
come the objects of charity. That is the 
Simple beauty of the Social Security Act. 
It provides a sound means for meeting 
directly the important problem of peace 
of mind for our working citizens. It 
provides an important incentive for per- 
petuating our system of free enterprise 
and opportunity. 

To make this social security system 
work we must see to it that the benefits 
it provides keep up with the costs and 
needs of the beneficiaries. That is why 
T strongly support H. R. 13549 and hope 
it will gain the support of this body. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I have seen many beneficial 
improvements made in the social se- 
curity law since I first came to Congress 
11 years ago in 1947. 

When I first came to Congress 28 mil- 
lion Americans were under the cover- 
age and protection of social security. 
Today, 73 million are under this law and 
entitled to its benefits. 

In my time in Congress social security 
protection has been extended to farm- 
ers, farm labor, the self-employed, and to 
lawyers and many types of professional 
people not formerly covered and pro- 
tected. I have seen it extended to min- 
isters, on a voluntary basis. Also so- 
cial security protection has been ex- 
tended to most employees of States, 
cities, counties, school districts, and 
other public bodies where the State and 
public employees desired coverage. 

In its early years social security bene- 
fits were only $10 to $85 a month. Now 
a single person may draw benefits of $30 
to $108.50 and a married couple 50 per- 
cent more than that. These benefits 
further will be increased by 7 percent if 
pap bill we now are considering becomes 
aw. 

One of the most unfair provisions in 
the social security law of 1947 in effect 
when I came to Congress stated that a 
beneficiary would be deprived of his pen- 
sion for any calendar month in which 
his earnings from employment exceeded 
$14.99 in that month. Iam among those 
who believe limitations on the earnings 
of a pensioner is wrong. When people 
work they produce goods and services. 
These goods and services add to the 
wealth and prosperity of the Nation. It 
is economically unsound in my opinion 
except in times of great unemployment 
to discourage people from working. I 
was among those who sought to have 
this $14.99 limitation on the monthly 
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earnings of social security beneficiaries 
repealed and, if not repealed, at least 
increased. 

The first social security reform bill 
passed by Congress in 1948 increased 
this $14.99 limitation on earnings to $50. 
Several years later it was raised to $75 
and then in a later Congress to $1,200 
a year with provision that a beneficiary 
should be deprived of 1 month’s social 
security for each $80 he earned above 
$1,200. 

I urged the committee this year when 
it was considering this bill to raise this 
limitation on earnings to $1,500 a year 
and to not deprive a person of a month 
of his pension until he earned $125 above 
the $1,500. The committee has left the 
present $1,200 limitation on earnings at 
$1,200 and the pensioner can earn $100 
above the $1,200 instead of $80 before 
he loses a month of his pension. This is 
not adequate, in my opinion, but is a 
step in the right direction. 

When I came to Congress 11 years ago, 
disabled persons, even when totally dis- 
abled and unemployable, could not draw 
a cent of social security benefits until 
65 years of age. This worked a great 
hardship on tens of thousands of dis- 
abled citizens and their families. I saw 
and talked with many of these disabled 
persons. I knew the hardship caused by 
this shortcoming of the law. Several 
years ago this provision was changed 
so that totally disabled persons could 
start drawing benefits at age 50 instead 
of having to wait, often in poverty, un- 
til 65 years old. This was a great im- 
provement and ameliorated the hardship 
many disabled persons previously had 
suffered. 

These are just a few of the many im- 
provements made in the law since I came 
to Congress 11 years ago. Because of 
these and other betterments the social- 
security law is much better than it was 
when I first came here. 

All women originally, and for many 
years, were required to be 65 years of age 
before they could start drawing social 
security benefits. Through the years I 
have urged, because of what seemed to 
me good and sufficient reasons, that the 
age at which women may draw social 
security should be reduced to 60. It has 
been reduced in some cases and under 
certain restrictions, to 62 years of age 
for women. I hope the time is not far 
distant when women may receive their 
social security benefits at age 60. 

Time and experience has and will con- 
tinue to reveal inequalities and injustices 
in this, as well as in other laws, and the 
Congress, I am sure, will from time to 
time eliminate these by appropriate and 
desirable amendments. 

This bill is not perfect. No bill ever is. 
It does, however, represent an improve- 
ment over existing law and, therefore, I 
hope it will have the unanimous ap- 
proval of the House of Representatives 
today and that before adjournment, will 
be approved by the Senate and then 
signed into law by the President. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, for 
two reasons I support the modest general 
increase in social security benefits. 

As we all know, those millions of 
Americans dependent on fixed incomes 
have been most adversely affected by the 
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inflationary forces in our overall econo- 
my. The proposed monthly payment in- 
crease will help compensate for basic liv- 
ing costs that are uniformly higher than 
when last we adjusted security benefits. 

Equally as important is the fact that 
proper provision is also being made to 
raise the contributory taxes and to ex- 
pand for the employed the wage base 
upon which the taxes are levied. This 
will tend to keep the long-range pay-as- 
you-go principle intact and the financ- 
ing sound in the old-age and survivors 
insurance fund. Together, surely these 
two reasons bespeak to reasonable minds 
the justice of liberalizing the social secu- 
rity program to a moderate degree. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
to have the opportunity to support the 
bill before us today. The increase in 
benefits of approximately 7 percent pro- 
vided by this bill is actually a little short 
of the increase in living costs that has 
taken place since 1954 when we last in- 
creased the benefits. The legislation, 
however, is a great step forward, and I 
wish to compliment the Committee on 
Ways and Means on the good work that 
it has done in bringing the bill before 
the House in time for action before ad- 
journment. I am sorry that the com- 
mittee has not thought it advisable at 
this time to include a provision to re- 
duce the age of eligibility to 60 years for 
men and women, but I am hopeful that 
a later Congress will take this step be- 
cause I think it is a development that 
has to come, 

I am glad that the bill we are dis- 
cussing will improve the disability in- 
surance program by removing certain 
provisions that have proved to be un- 
necessarily strict and that have, in 
many instances, been unfair. The bill 
provides monthly benefits for the de- 
pendents of disabled workers. The 1956 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
provided benefits for insured workers 
who are no longer able to work because 
of an extended total disability but no 
provision was included for the families 
of such beneficiaries. We are now re- 
moving this inequity. 

Another worthwhile feature of this 
measure lies in the fact that the offset 
provision of the present law is being 
eliminated. At the present time month- 
ly social-security benefits payable to dis- 
abled individuals have had to be reduced 
by the amount of any periodic benefit 
payable on account of disability under 
other Federal programs, not including 
veteran’s compensation, or under State 
workmen’s compensation programs. I 
have long believed that such a reduc- 
tion in benefits was not in keeping with 
the purposes of the social-security pro- 
gram, and I am glad that the committee 
has reached the same conclusion. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, while 
the legislation under discussion does 
not provide for as large an increase 
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as I believe necessary, I think it is es- 
sential to increase social security bene- 
fits so the retired folks are better able 
to cope with the increased cost of liv- 
ing. I should at this time like to re- 
view the facts which I presented to the 
committee during hearings earlier this 
session. 

The present average benefit for a re- 
tired worker is about $65 a month, for 
a totally disabled person over 50, it is 
about $75 a month, and for an aged 
widow it is only about $50 a month. 
These amounts are shockingly low in 
times like these and are insufficient to 
provide subsistence for most of these 
people. Even the maximum individual 
payment of $108.50 is barely adequate in 
these days of ever rising prices for food, 
shelter and medical care. 

The social security benefit structure 
has not kept pace with the rising cost 
of living and increased wages. There- 
fore, the relative economic position of 
our retired workers, dependents, and 
survivors is steadily deteriorating. The 
original act in 1935 provided for a range 
of monthly benefits from $10 to $85 to 
take effect in 1940. This was not con- 
sidered luxurious at that time when the 
cost of living was only about 59.9 per- 
cent of the 1947-49 level. In the 18 
years since 1940 the cost of living has 
gone up more than 100 percent to 122.5 
but the maximum social security bene- 
fit has lagged shamefully, having in- 
creased only about 35 percent. 

The last increase in social security 
benefits was voted in 1954. But between 
1954 and 1957 disposable per capita in- 
come went up 12 percent and average 
weekly wages in manufacturing went up 
14.6 percent. As we are all painfully 
aware, the Consumer Price Index has 
risen 6.7 percent from 1954 to date. 

But those figures do not tell the whole 
story. The elements of the cost of liv- 
ing for an elderly retired person are 
quite different from those of a younger 
person. While the older family may 
spend relatively less than the average 
for homes and home furnishings, they 
spend substantially more for medical 
care, and medical costs have risen more 
rapidly than any other element in the 
cost of living. These costs in Novem- 
ber 1957 were 40 percent above the 1947- 
49 level while the overall Consumer Price 
Index rose 21.6 percent in the same pe- 
riod. The impact of this serious in- 
crease in medical costs can be appreci- 
ated when we realize that according to 
a nationwide survey, persons over 65 
incur 57 percent greater medical costs 
than does the general population. And 
hospital expenses for the average per- 
son in this age group are 92 percent 
greater than for the population as a 
whole. 

Several years ago a budget was worked 
out for an elderly couple living in De- 
troit, Mich. It was not an extravagant 
budget in any sense—for example, it 
allowed one-eighth of a pound of butter 
per person per week, 1 work shirt and 
1% other shirts per year for the hus- 
band, 1 house dress per year, 1 umbrella 
every 20 years, and 85/100 of a handker- 
chief per year for his wife. Yet this 
modest budget in 1955 prices amounted 
to about $200 per month which is just 
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about twice what the average retired 
worker and his wife are now receiving 
from social security. 

The foregoing clearly illustrates the 
urgent necessity for increasing social se- 
curity benefits at this time. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp]. 

He is to be commended for his fore- 
sight, vision, and his deep concern about 
our aged citizens and their problems. 
As a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, his interest and efforts for 
an adequate social security program 
have been a big factor in the progress 
that has been made in this field. 

The aged, the disabled. and our less 
fortunate citizens are indebted to Con- 
gressman Foranp for much of the prog- 
ress that has been made in the social 
security program. The best evidence of 
this is the fact that he has become a 
special target of blind reactionary 
groups who have always opposed social 
security and all efforts to improve it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to sup- 
port H. R. 13549, the 1958 Social Secu- 
rity Act Amendments. The action of the 
Ways and Means Committee in reporting 
this bill for consideration by the House 
is most commendable. 

I had hoped that a 10 percent increase 
in benefits would be approved by the 
committee to help offset the rise in the 
cost of living since the last benefit in- 
crease in 1954. In my statement to the 
committee I also urged favorable con- 
sideration on a number of liberalizing 
amendments to the present law dealing 
with a reduction of the retirement age, 
amendments to the disability section, 
an increase in the outside earnings limi- 
tation, hospital and surgical insurance 
benefits, elimination of the restriction 
on “dual disability” benefits, an increase 
in Federal grants for public assistance, 
maternal and child health services, and 
services for child welfare and crippled 
children. Mr. Chairman, I note that 
the committee has included a number of 
these amendments in the bill before us 
today. 

Of course, the bill does not provide 
nearly all of the improvements which I 
feel are necessary to remove inequities 
which now exist. I feel that the $3 
minimum increase should have been at 
least $10 in view of the obviously inade- 
quate minimum monthly benefits which 
are now paid. We have come a long 
way toward the realization of the goal 
of social insurance as envisioned by Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend many years ago. 
Much more remains to be done to make 
it possible for our senior citizens to live 
out their lives in economice security and 
dignity. 

Mr. Chairman, H, R. 13549 contains 
some meritorious proposals. The in- 
crease from $200 to $254 in the amount 
of maximum monthly family insurance 
benefits is an important step forward, 
as is the provision of benefits for de- 
pendents of persons receiving disability 
insurance benefits. The elimination of 
the disability benefits offset provision of 
the 1956 law is an important improve- 
ment. The liberalization of the work 
requirement for eligibility of persons for 
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disability benefits is most commendable, 
as is the retroactivity payment provi- 
sion of H. R. 13549. Other improve- 
ments in the retirement test provisions, 
dependents’ benefits, coverage of certain 
State and local governmental employees, 
and other miscellaneous amendments 
added by the committee to provide more 
equitable treatment in a number of un- 
usual cases are all worthy of. our full 
support. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee is also 
to be commended for its wisdom and 
courage in recommending amendments 
to guarantee the actuarial soundness of 
the OASI trust fund. 

I strongly favor the liberalizing im- 
provements provided for the various 
public assistance programs. The needy, 
aged, disabled, dependent children and 
the blind have been most severely hit by 
the continuing increase in the cost of 
living, especially for food and other basic 
necessities of life. The average monthly 
public assistance payment to the 3,770 
persons from my District on the rolls in 
1957 was only $43.01. An increase in 
these payments is desperately needed if 
we are to keep faith with these less 
fortunate people in our communities. 

I am pleased that the committee has 
recognized the problems of the aged in 
meeting the high costs of medical care. 
I favor the approach to this problem 
provided by the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Foranp] in section 106 of 
his bill, H. R. 9467. I regret that it was 
not possible to act on the legislation this 
session because I feel that there is ample 
evidence to warrant the inclusion of 
such a program in the Social Security 
Act. I trust that the study of this prob- 
lem authorized in H. R. 13549 will pro- 
duce the necessary impetus to obtain 
hospitalization, surgical, and nursing 
home insurance protection for recipients 
of old-age, survivors, and disability 
benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the passage of 
H. R. 13549. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill before the House today to in- 
crease social-security benefits is one with 
which I am in accord. It will, therefore, 
have my fullhearted and enthusiastic 
support. 

I realize that the increased benefits 
provided for in this bill are not as great 
as some of us would have liked to see, 
but the increase of 7 percent that it does 
provide is at least sufficient to meet the 
major increase in the cost of living that 
has occurred since 1954, when the last 
adjustment was made. 

Furthermore, the bill provides a means 
of increasing the tax revenue that is 
necessary to strengthen the social-se- 
curity fund. This, in itself, is something 
most desirable. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that there is need for further 
strengthening of the fund and it will un- 
doubtedly receive the attention of the 
committee charged with the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the stability of the 
fund. 

The bill (H. R. 13549) as presented by 
the committee provides increased bene- 
fits under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system. It also 
improves the actuarial status of the trust 
funds of such systems, and otherwise 
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improves such system. It also amends 
the public assistance and maternal and 
child health and welfare provisions of 
the Social Security Act. This, in the 
main, covers the important provisions of 
the bill. A mere statement of the bene- 
fits and improvements intended to be 
adopted is sufficient to justify the fullest 
support by the Congress and the ap- 
proval of the President. 

In addition to the increased benefits 
and other improvements provided in the 
bill, another forward step is taken that 
gives promise of worthwhile legislation 
to follow after further study. I refer to 
that portion of the bill that requires the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to make a study and report to 
the House on or before February 1, 1959, 
with reference to a plan or program to 
provide hospitalization insurance for old- 
age, survivors, and disability benefici- 
aries. 

This is indeed gratifying to me. The 
number of bills that have been intro- 
duced in the 85th Congress on this 
subject is an indication of the great in- 
terest there is in providing a means of 
helping the beneficiaries under the old- 
age, survivors and disability insurance 
programs to meet the cost of hospitaliza- 
tion and nursing home services. 

There is abundant evidence of the 
fact that under existing arrangements, 
insurance against the cost of needed 
hospital and nursing home services is out 
of reach of many, in fact of most older 
people. There is undoubtedly a need to 
make this protection available to older 
people. The only question that pres- 
ently remains unsettled is as to type of 
plan or program that should be adopted 
to accomplish the purpose. I look for- 
ward to action on this subject being 
taken in the near future. I hope in the 
next Congress. 

I deeply regret that my intention not 
to be a candidate for reelection will pre- 
vent my being a Member of the next 
Congress and preclude my active partic- 
ipation in developing this and other 
worthwhile legislation in the interest of 
our people. I confess there has been no 
service in the Congress that I have been 
privileged to render during my 32 years 
of membership that I have appreciated 
and enjoyed so much as that which has 
related to providing increased hospital 
facilities, including convalescent and 
nursing homes, research program of 
many varieties, including the heart, 
mental diseases, cancer, and nervous 
disease, polio and many others that up 
to the present have seemed to defy the 
skill of physicians. 

There is much more to be done by 
Federal participation in all of these 
worthwhile efforts that are being made 
to improve and increase medical knowl- 
edge and thereby promote the welfare 
of our people. It is most gratifying, 
however, to observe the increasing in- 
terest that is being taken by the Federal 
Government in cooperation with our 
State governments and private institu- 
tions in this great work in behalf of 
humanity. I trust that there will be no 
lessening of effort in all of these com- 
mendable programs. 
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In conclusion, may I again say that I 
am happy to have had a part in this im- 
portant and worthwhile effort that is so 
necessary in promoting the welfare of 
our people. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendments liberalizing the Social Se- 
curity Act which are under debate here 
today have my wholehearted support. 

I know what a difficult task the com- 
mittee had to draft a bill which made 
the most imperative adjustments in the 
social security system, and still could be 
considered within a reasonable time 
limit at this late hour of the session. I 
commend the committee for the fine job 
they did. 

As we all know, social security has 
become as synonymous with the Amer- 
ican way of life as the 8-hour day and 
the 2-week annual vacation. Every- 
one wants the benefits made as liberal 
as possible—but everyone also wants the 
system kept on a sound, actuarial basis. 

The committee has given us a bill 
which liberalizes primary insurance 
benefits, and at the same time increases 
the long-range soundness of the system. 
I feel confident that American workers 
and American employers will not object 
to the small increase of one-fourth of 
1 percent in contributions which each 
will have to pay. It would have been 
most unwise to raid the Treasury to pay 
higher pensions today at the expense of 
those who are depending on their pen- 
sions to see them through tomorrow. 

I had frankly hoped that a bill pro- 
viding for a 10 percent across-the-board 
increase in primary benefits would be re- 
ported. I also hoped a larger minimum 
increase would prove sound. However, 
I accept the committee’s stand that a 
7 percent increase is the maximum pos- 
sible without heavier contributions, I 
hope that the many Idaho pensioners 
who have written me to plead for an 
increase because of skyrocketing living 
costs will also understand. 

I want particularly to commend the 
committee for its recommendations that 
maximum family insurance benefits be 
increased from $200 to $254 a month, 
and for stepping up creditable annual 
earnings from $4,200 to $4,800. These 
are fine changes. 

I am also happy with the many im- 
provements made in the old-age and 
survivors and disability insurance pro- 
grams—although the latter needs fur- 
ther refining—and I favor the adjust- 
ments made in the provisions for de- 
pendents. 

If the changes in the provisions for 
dependents become law, a very difficult 
situation will be ironed out at the Nampa 
State School for Retarded Children. 
This school, which is located in my home 
county, loses much of its revenue be- 
cause some of its disabled adult children 
are denied benefits upon a parent’s death 
because that parent, through illness, had 
temporarily discontinued child care pay- 
ments to the school. Under this bill, 
payments for dependents could be made 
without requiring proof that the child 
was dependent upon the parent for sup- 
port. 

The many other liberalizing and clari- 
fying changes in the social security sys- 
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tem will be most welcome not only in 
my State but throughout the country. 

I am sure that many Members of this 
body will agree with me that adjust- 
ments in the public-assistance titles of 
the Social Security Act—commendable 
as these adjustment are—do not fully 
meet the problems of our needy, aged, 
and blind, and of our disabled and de- 
pendent children. The additional $288 
million which would be made available 
to all States under revised formulas for 
public-assistance programs is desper- 
ately needed. So are the extra pay- 
ments for suppliers of medical care. 
But we must do more for these people— 
particularly for our senior citizens who 
need and want help. I was shocked to 
learn recently that a nationwide study 
conducted by the University of Califor- 
nia showed that about one-half of our 
couples and three-fourth of our older 
individuals do not have enough to live 
on in health and decency. This is a 
serious indictment of the country which 
prides itself on being the richest and 
most enlightened in the world. 

I hope that next session the Congress 
can give further and much deeper study 
to the increasingly serious problems of 
our senior citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, the rise in the cost of 
living, the recession, and other develop- 
ments have made advisable a number of 
changes in the social security system. 
The committee has very wisely staked 
out a program of adjustments which 
can be given careful consideration at 
this time, but in so doing had to leave 
many important changes unconsidered. 

I plan to vote for this bill because I 
feel it has much merit, but I feel strong- 
ly that other changes should and must 
be made next session in both the OASI 
and public assistance titles of the Social 
Security Act. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
approval by the House by an almost 
unanimous vote of H. R. 13549, the 1958 
Social Security Act Amendments, is a 
source of gratification to the Represent- 
ative from New York. The Ways and 
Means Committee of the House is to be 
commended for reporting this timely 
measure which will have a salutary effect 
on so many families. The infirm, the 
disabled, and the penurious need sorely 
the financial assistance this bill will pro- 
vide, if enacted into law. 

It is an established fact that there has 
been an upward incidence in the cost of 
living since the benefit increase of 1954. 
To those people who have little monetary 
resourcefulness, any rise in the cost of 
living has painful results. The sorrow- 
ful letters received from many of my 
constituents bear testimony to this fact. 

Many felt that the $3 minimum in- 
crease should have been double that 
amount. But the Ways and Means 
Committee used good commonsense by 
doing all it could do, while at the same 
time keeping the social-security fund in 
balance. The bill provides a method of 
increasing the tax revenue necessary to 
strengthen and maintain actuarially this 
valuable program. The 7 percent in- 
crease may not be acceptable to all who 
favored an upward revision, but it is 
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equitable and desirable in the light of all 
the circumstances. 

Today our system of social security is 
an integral and accepted phase of our 
life. Millions of citizens know that 
when they reach a certain period they 
will not have to depend on charity for 
sustenance, but will enjoy the benefits 
of a trust fund to which they, their 
employers, and their Government have 
contributed. 

Even as the situation now is, there is 
room for improvement. The payments, 
generous though they are, remain inade- 
quate for the costly demands of every- 
day life. A study will have to be made 
as soon as possible to ascertain what 
can be done to provide more adequate 
payments while at the same time keeping 
the system in balance with adequate 
contributions from future beneficiaries. 

It is my belief that the above-men- 
tioned measure constitutes a most timely 
and beneficial piece of legislation. It 
concerns millions of Americans; it affects 
the very mainstays of our system of 
economy. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS], 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
first to congratulate the Ways and 
Means Committee for reporting out a so- 
cial-security bill during the closing days 
of this session of Congress.. I have long 
been convinced that we must make some 
upward adjustment in the social-secu- 
rity benefits so they will be more in line 
with present living conditions. I ap- 
peared before the committee some time 
ago and requested at least a 10 percent 
increase for the social-security retirees, 
and was hopeful that the committee bill 
would recommend a 10 percent increase. 
However, I well recognize that we must 
go along with the 7 percent increase in 
order to get a bill. I do trust that ways 
will be found in the Senate and in con- 
ference to increase these benefits to at 
least 10 percent. 

This greater increase is justified, I am 
convinced, by the fact that prices have 
risen by 8 percent since the last benefit 
rise went into effect in 1954, as the com- 
mittee’s report points out. Then, again, 
I submit that we are making a decision 
today which will set benefit standards 
not only for the present but possibly for 
many years in the future. During this 
time, by all the signs, the cost of living 
will continue to rise. The people on 
social security have waited 4 years try- 
ing to get along on a 1954 benefit stand- 
ard while each step upward of the price 
index has had the effect of cutting down 
on their very meager budget. 

Under the present bill providing an 
increase in benefit payments of about 
7 percent, the minimum increase of a 
$30-a-month retiree will be $3 per 
month, or $33. The maximum increase 
for those retirees now receiving $108.50 
per month will be $9.50 a month, or a 
total of $118. The maximum amount 
payable to a family of a retired or de- 
ceased worker will be increased from 
$200 to $254 a month. These maximum 
amounts are in line with the increase of 
wages subject to tax from $4,200 to 
$4,800 per year. 
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In particular, I would like to call the 
attention of the members of this com- 
mittee to that portion of the committee 
report which shows that a majority of 
people on the social-security rolls are de- 
pendent upon these benefits for their 
major source of income. The House 
committee report cites evidence accumu- 
lated in a Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare survey in December of 
1957 which shows that 30 percent of 
married couples on the rolls had no per- 
manent retirement income other than 
their social-security benefits, and that 
only one-fifth of the total group had 
other income in excess of $1,200. 

I wish to congratulate the committee 
for writing into the bill a provision that 
benefits will be paid to dependents of 
disabled workers on the same basis as 
are now paid to dependents of retired 
workers. 

The committee has approved another 
amendment which is of tremendous 
value in that the offset provision will 
be repealed providing for the payment 
of the full amount of social-security 
rights to any disabled worker. I intro- 
duced legislation early in 1957 calling 
for the repeal of this provision. 

The committee has made another im- 
provement which has made the social 
security law more realistic. This 
amendment repeals the so-called dual 
requirement section, the requirement of 
a work record for 20 of the last 40 quar- 
ters and 6 of the last 13 quarters. The 
single requirement of 20 out of the last 
40 quarters will be substituted for the 
dual requirements. 

The committee also provided that the 
June 30, 1958, deadline for filing disa- 
bility claims will be extended to June 30, 
1961. 

I wish to congratulate the committee 
on other improvements such as the 
change in the earnings limitations pro- 
vision. The earnings limitation, provid- 
ing for the suspension of benefits for 1 
month for each $80 earned in excess of 
$1,200 per year, has been changed to 1 
month for each $100 in excess of $1,200 
per year. The limitations on the pay- 
ment of benefits to a disabled child over 
18 years of age have been liberalized by 
removing the rigid requirement of sup- 
port during the last year of a worker's 
life. 

I regret that the arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory requirement of age 50 to be 
eligible for disability payments was not 
removed by the committee bill. It has 
always seemed obvious to me that a 
worker under 50, with a growing family, 
is equally in need and has the same 
rights of benefits as the older disabled 
worker. Moreover, as I have said re- 
peatedly in this Chamber, I would like 
to see Congress look into the Social Se- 
curity Administration’s strict interpreta- 
tion of the definition of total disability. 
I am hopeful that the Ways and Means 
Committee will find time to make its own 
investigation as to the administration of 
the act in this connection. 

I particularly wish to congratulate the 
committee for their action in increasing 
the Federal share of the publie assist- 
ance payments so that States can in- 
crease the amounts now being paid to 
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needy people who must depend on the 
Federal-State programs of old age as- 
sistance, aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. My own State of 
Kentucky, for example, would receive an 
increase in Federal funds of around 
$7,401,000 per year for all of these pro- 
grams. The estimated increase per re- 
cipient would be $4.27 a month in Ken- 
tucky. The number of people in Ken- 
tucky receiving old age assistance dur- 
ing the month of May 1958 was 57,492 
and the average payment was $38.64 in 
that month. 

I feel that the committee acted wise- 
ly in adopting the need formula for these 
various programs. Inasmuch as Ken- 
tucky does not have the wealth possessed 
by some of our bordering States, such as 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Missouri, we 
can benefit immensely from the per cap- 
ita income formula. These increases 
would be accomplished by applying the 
equalization formula which pays slight- 
ly higher amounts, percentagewise, to 
low-income States for amounts of their 
average monthly payments which exceed 
$30. The present Federal share of four- 
fifths of the first $30 would be main- 
tained. 

In my considered opinion, the social 
security measure is one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation which we 
have to consider before adjournment be- 
cause it so directly concerns some 12 
million retired Americans and an addi- 
tional 5 million welfare recipients, who 
are struggling to live on a small fixed in- 
come out of all proportion to their daily 
needs. We cannot fail to act on their 
behalf if we are true to ourselves and 
true to the humanitarian principles 
which have made this country great. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. 
league. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman on the 
very fine statement he has made. I 
should also like to say this, that my 
personal observation has been that the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. PERK- 
Ins] has always been on the floor, and 
has always done a magnificent job in 
fighting for the folks in his district, as 
well as for all of our elderly folks 
throughout the country. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with great pleasure 
that I support H. R. 13549, because I feel 
that it is the most outstanding piece of 
legislation that has been brought to the 
floor during this session. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, it 
it with deep regret that I call to the at- 
tention of the House that Marion Fol- 
som, the distinguished Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, relin- 
quishes that office today. 

The retirement of Marion Folsom as 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare represents another milestone in the 
life of a man who has dedicated himself 
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to improving the health and well-being 
of his fellow men. Long before Mr. Fol- 
som came to Government, he had made 
significant contributions in the field of 
social insurance. These are’ well 
known, but not as well known are his 
many productive efforts in the field of 
health. He was one of the founders of 
the Blue Shield plan in Rochester, N. Y. 
This was one of the first community 
plans for prepayment of the costs of 
surgery. 

Mr, Folsom also was an active partici- 
pant in many voluntary agencies that 
were concerned with hospital and health 
affairs in Rochester. 

When he came to Washington, as 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, he was 
frequently consulted by Secretary Hobby, 
the first head of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. He 
played a significant behind the scenes 
role in connection with various health 
proposals of the present administration. 
He, as much as anyone, was involved in 
the development of legislation to estab- 
lish a health insurance plan for Federal 
employees. Unfortunately, no such 
legislation has been passed, and Federal 
employees, unlike those in other organi- 
zations, do not have the benefits of pay- 
roll deductions for or employer contribu- 
tions to their health insurance plans. 

When Secretary Folsom took office, 3 
years ago, at the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, he immediately 
plunged into a thorough study of the 
various programs of the Department— 
particularly those of the Public Health 
Service. As a result of exploration of 
medical research and education needs of 
the country, he took firm steps to in- 
crease the budget for medical research. 
He reversed a longstanding trend on the 
part of the executive branch by recom- 
mending a 26-percent increase in the 
National Institutes of Health budget dur- 
ing the first fiscal year in which he was 
responsible for the HEW budget. He 
has constantly worked hard to promote 
the expansion of medical research along 
sound lines, and, under his administra- 
tion, great progress has been made. He 
leaves a solid record of achievement in 
efforts to find methods for prevention 
and treatment of many of the diseases 
that continue to plague mankind. The 
service he has rendered in behalf of his 
fellow man has been distinguished and 
highly worth while. 

For all these things, we owe Secretary 
Folsom a profound debt, and it is most 
regrettable that our Nation loses his val- 
uable service at this time. I trust that in 
the years to come Mr. Folsom will enjoy 
happiness and good health in great meas- 
ure and abundant opportunity to con- 
tinue his interest and service in promot- 
ing the public welfare. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the Committee on Ways and 
Means on bringing this meritorious leg- 
islation to the floor of Congress. I par- 
ticularly commend the committee for 
recognizing the need for additional ben- 
efits to cover the increased cost of liv- 
ing for those who are now on the retire- 
ment rolls and for strengthening the 
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actuarial status of the trust fund. I 
fully realize and I know all Members of 
Congress are cognizant of, that in pro- 
viding increased benefits there is also 
the urgent need for maintaining the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance system 
on an actuarially sound basis. In no 
other way but through a soundly fi- 
nanced system can we be sure that the 
program will endure. 

I must commend the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS] 
on bringing to the attention of the 
Members of the House the long-for- 
gotten people who are reaching their 
sunset days of life and who have not 
been privileged and never had the op- 
portunity conferred on others by the 
Congress to be covered under the Old- 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance Act. We 
have these folks. They are with us. 

These people who have not been 
allowed to participate in the program 
indirectly have contributed to the social 
security funds through the purchase of 
everyday needs, which of course are 
produced by manufacturers who are 
subject to pay the social-security tax 
for their employees. It is necessary 
that the manufacturers add all costs to 
the final cost of his product and in this 
way the employers’ social-security tax 
for his employees is taken into consid- 
eration. As time goes on the increased 
benefits to those eligible under the law 
will place a greater burden on those 
who are denied the rights under the 
OASI program. 

Of course, many of such people who 
have been denied OASI coverage have 
been driven to the point of requesting 
that they be provided for through old- 
age assistance under the respective 
State programs. I have introduced leg- 
islation which would make it automatic 
for those folks who are in that age 
bracket to receive OASI coverage. 

It is true this would cost the old- 
age and survivors insurance fund a 
significant amount of money. How- 
ever, I would propose that the funds 
that are now being appropriated by the 
Congress to match the State funds un- 
der old-age assistance be diverted to 
the social-security fund in order to 
absorb the greatest portion of this cost 
by the coverage of those who have 
reached the age of 70 who have not 
been covered under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. This proposal would 
give retirement security to a deserving 
group of American citizens without sub- 
jecting them to the humiliation of dem- 
onstrating poverty and destitution. 

It is my hope that in the near future 
the Committee on Ways and Means will 
be able to devise some method of bring- 
ing about coverage for these folks who 
are reaching their sunset days of life 
and have been deprived of coverage un- 
der the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. 

One other suggestion I would have, 
and I have appeared before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to request con- 
sideration of it. That is for favorable 
action for those beneficiaries who have 
retarded children. In the 1956 act Con- 
gress amended the Social Security Act to 
provide that retarded children who had 
passed age 18 would be covered under the 
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Social Security Act, but what has taken 
place is that in some hardship cases peo- 
ple who have the misfortune of having 
retarded children have had their com- 
bined OASI-publie assistance benefits 
reduced under the Social Security Act so 
that there was no net benefit to the fam- 
ily as a result of the 1956 amendments. 

The States apparently have been un- 
willing to absorb a sufficient portion of 
the cost of providing for the needs of 
these retarded children. Therefore, I 
think there has been forced upon these 
citizens an additional burden and re- 
sponsibility in caring for their children— 
a burden that Congress in passing the 
1956 amendments to the Social Security 
Act should be ameliorated. The States 
by reducing the public assistance pay- 
ments available with respect to such 
handicapped children who were made 
eligible for continued OASI benefits by 
the 1956 amendments have not given to 
such deserving families the help that 
Congress intended they should have. I 
am pleased that the bill pending before 
us today will make at least a modest in- 
crease in benefits available in such cases. 

I do not believe it was the intention 
of Congress that there would be any ad- 
ditional hardship put upon these fam- 
ilies who are courageouly raising handi- 
capped children. However, it is there 
and it is my hope that we will be able to 
correct it further in the near future. 

Mr. Chairman, I join in urging the 
House to pass this meritorious bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I did not 
intend to take the time to get into the 
discussion on this bill because it appears 
it is universally acceptable. However, in 
the discussions that have taken place, I 
have particularly noticed some argu- 
ments that come up on many occasions 
on many pieces of legislation. One par- 
ticular argument appears to be that 
there is something laggard about this 
generation—that we do not assume or 
that we will not assume our responsi- 
bilities—that we have no right to create 
an obligation and place the burden of 
that obligation on oncoming generations. 
This question poses itself to my mind: 
To which generation do I attribute my 
part of that obligation? To the genera- 
tion in which I was born? To the gen- 
eration in which I was married and 
brought forth children and created a 
greater obligation on the future of this 
country and its people? Or to the gen- 
eration in which I die. Does man divide 
his obligations on the basis of the num- 
ber of generations through which he 
passes? Does he have an abiding faith 
in oncoming generations that they too 
will be willing to pay for whatever bur- 
dens they find—whether they are in- 
herited or created? Such an argument 
seems to me to negate and to take away 
from this bill the very aspect that is the 
very soul of this entire legislation, the 
word “social.” The word “social” does 
not mean it is socialistic, as we under- 
stand socialism today. Social means 
common good and common understand- 
ing and the common experiences of all 
of us together. What does this do so- 
cially? What does this do socially in 
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my particular State, for instance? The 
payments from social security at this 
moment amount to approximately $600 
million a year. Add to that approxi- 
mately $200 million a year of unemploy- 
ment compensation payments and ap- 
proximately $175 million a year of public 
assistance and approximately $1 billion 
a year from so-called outside of earned 
income—fringe benefits which all goes 
into the blood stream of the economy ot 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Into every man’s district by a rule of 
thumb measurement, 25,000 persons are 
receiving aid under the so-called benefit 
plan of social security. Twenty million 
dollars a year are pouring into the Dis- 
trict of every man and woman in this 
Congress. I do not know what would 
happen in your District, but I know what 
would happen in my District if $20 mil- 
lion were taken out of the daily and 
weekly economie life of my community. 
The butcher, the baker, the candlestick- 
maker, the Main Street merchant and 
the attorney all get benefits from social- 
security payments—if not directly, they 
benefit indirectly. Each and every one 
of us must assume our share of.the cost 
and our share of the burden no matter 
when the debt is created. Is this gener- 
ation going to say that the contribu- 
tions we make in the form of public 
works and in the form of fortifications 
and permanent improvements in our 
land and its institutions are not benefits 
that are handed to oncoming genera- 
tions? Are not these the things that 
oncoming and future generations must 
balance against the debts that we leave 
them? One Member said here this 
morning that there would be a revolt 
against the taxes that would be assessed 
against the worker because of the im- 
mense sum that it would amount to. 
But, I believe, speaking for myself, and 
I am an ordinary and common man as 
I know every other man to be, and 
speaking for myself, as I would for him, 
I say that most of us would rather pay 
5 percent or a 10 percent tax against our 
earnings or our income to buy security 
and sustenance rather than pay the 
same tax to buy guns and grief. I do 
not believe this Nation is ready to revolt 
against a system which hopes to provide 
for them that one goal that each and 
every man, woman, and child has always 
before them, namely, security in their 
old age and the banishment of that fear 
that no matter what our economic situ- 
ation may be during the healthy years of 
our lives, none of us can predict what 
the situation may be at that stage of 
our lives when we reach the point where 
none of us knows how we may be able 
to or whether we will be able to earn a 
living. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the com- 
mittee on doing as good a job as they 
could under the circumstances, faced as 
we are with the problems that are now 
so overwhelming in this country of ours. 
I think they could have gone much fur- 
ther in another day under different cir- 
cumstances. 

I hope and pray I shall be a Member 
of this body in a few years to come, if 
the Lord spares me and my people let me 
come back, so that I may do what little 
I can in helping to make this truly what 
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it started out to be, a hedge against re- 
cession; a guaranty against depression. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely believe that 
the American people have shown that 
they approve of the principle of social 
insurance and that America’s social se- 
curity program should not be allowed to 
lag but should be greatly improved. 

In recent testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, labor 
spokesmen called for improvements in 
the unemployment compensation sys- 
tem, in greatly improving old-age retire- 
ment benefits, and in establishing health 
provisions under which hospital and 
surgical services would be provided for 
those eligible for old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits. 

In voicing support for an increased 
benefit bill, I reaffirm my longstanding 
position of endorsing social-security laws 
which will provide more adequate pay- 
ments for old-age benefits, total dis- 
ability, temporary disablity, and cost of 
medical aid. Present old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits are inadequate 
to meet the needs of insured aged per- 
sons and their dependents and of the 
survivors of deceased insured persons. 

To meet the costs of hospitalization, 
surgical, and nursing-home costs, these 
older citizens are forced to apply for 
public assistance. Many hospitals are 
constantly confronted with serious 
financial difficulties resulting from un- 
paid services furnished to these in- 
dividuals. 

The Forand bill faces up to these 
problems. It would set up a new type of 
program designed to provide those per- 
sons who are eligible for OASI benefits 
with insurance protection against the 
cost of hospitalization, subsequent 
skilled nursing-home care, and surgical 
services, 

While some organizations have as- 
serted that the so-called voluntary ap- 
proach to our health problems is operat- 
ing sufficiently well, medical and hospi- 
tal authorities themselves have shown 
the contrary to be true. 

There is need to move forward in the 
whole area of social security legislation, 
This need was evident long before the 
current recession. The Nation has 
paused too long in the march toward 
greater security for its citizens. While 
great economic strides have been made 
in the past 20 years, there is a long dis- 
tance to go before poverty, want, de- 
privation, and needless suffering have 
been alleviated, and finally eliminated 
from the land. 

I am positive that never again will the 
American people return to the philoso- 
phy of the soup line and, that instead, 
they want improvements in social-secu- 
rity programs all along the line. Im- 
provements in unemployment compen- 
sation, in old-age pensions, in hospital- 
ization for those who have retired, and 
more generous public assistance are areas 
in which Congress should act. 

The vast majority of my constituency 
strongly support improvements in the 
social-security programs specifically sup- 
porting the Forand bill introduced this 
session of Congress. The improved bene- 
fits would be financed by a one-half per- 
cent increase in contributions both by 
employers and employees. 
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A review of the conditions of the bene- 
ficiaries receiving retirement benefits 
shows conclusively that in this phase of 
social security there is a compelling need 
for upward revisions. 

The following breakdown and facts 
give a clear picture of the situation. 


SOCIAL SECURITY RETIREMENT INCOME 


Half of the retired couples receiving 
social-security benefits had a total in- 
come of $2,190 or more last year—$183 
a month—and half had less than that 
amount, a new study indicated today. 
One-fourth of the couples had total 
money income of less than $1,500, and 
the highest fourth received income of 
more than $3,250. 

The Social Security Administration 
reported these and other preliminary 
findings from a nationwide survey of 
about 5,000 people, a cross section of 
the 11 million people now receiving old- 
age and survivors insurance. 

Not counting OASI benefits, 19 percent 
of the retired couples had outside in- 
come of more than $900; 32 percent had 
additional income of $1,500 or more; and 
13 percent had additional income of 
$3,000 or more. This additional income 
included funds from employment, pri- 
vate pensions, dividends and annuities, 
public assistance, and other sources. 

Figuring only the independent retire- 
ment income that could be expected to 
continue through future years, half the 
retired couples had more and half had 
less than $180 for the year besides their 
social security benefits. Independent 
retirement income includes employer 
and union pensions, veterans payments, 
income from trust funds and other an= 
nuities, rents, interest, and dividends. 
The lowest fourth had no income in ad- 
dition to social-security benefits, and the 
highest fourth had $920 or more. 

Widowed mothers and children getting 
survivors insurance benefits also were 
covered by the survey. Half of these 
family groups had more and half had 
less than $2,830 income during the survey 
year. Outside their OASI benefits, the 
median income of the widowed mothers 
with children was $1,300. 

In the face of the foregoing statistics, 
the increased living costs mean greater 
hardships to this great number of citi- 
zens who must depend upon Congres- 
sional action for any relief in their finan- 
cial status. 

While millions are unemployed dur- 
ing one of the century’s greatest business 
slumps, inflation continues to rob the 
worker's pay envelope. Recording this, 
the Consumer Price Index edged up 
slightly in May to 123.6, setting a new 
record. 

What does this mean to the average 
worker? 

The Consumer Price Index is the Gov- 
ernment’s barometer of inflation, meas- 
uring monthly changes in the cost of liv- 
ing due to fluctuations in the prices of 
goods and services. 

A figure of 123.6 means that since the 
base period of 1947—49 the dollar’s pur- 
chasing power has dwindled to the point 
where the worker today pays $1.236 for 
something that cost $1 then. This con- 
tinuing inflation has robbed the con- 
sumer of 3.3 cents out of each dollar he 
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spends, as compared with just a year 
ago. 

Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Prices 
of the United States Department of La- 
bor, in a recent speech spelled out the 
purpose of the index, how it was arrived 
at, and its limitations. 

The items making up the “market bas- 
ket” of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
are a cross section of the goods and serv- 
ices purchased by their “average” family. 
Although this family may buy as many 
as 2,000 different products or services, 
the sample covers the entire range of 
family buying. 

In figuring the index, field investiga- 
tors price about 300 different commodi- 
ties and services. Reports are gathered 
from 46 cities, ranging from a dozen of 
the largest with over a million popula- 
tion each to some small towns with a 
population as low as 2,500. 

Prices reported to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are carefully verified so that 
retail price levels are not misrepresented. 
The sample includes over 80 foods, ap- 
parel of all kinds, rents, home ownership 
costs, reading and recreation, personal 
care, and so forth. Some of these items 
are commodities; others are services. 
Some are perishable; some are durable 
and last for years. The very comprehen- 
siveness of the index practically insures 
that many of the price movements with- 
in it will counterbalance and offset each 
other. 

Take services first. These include 
items of personal care, such as haircuts 
and permanents; streetcar fares; recrea- 
tion items such as movies; doctors’ fees 
and hospital costs; gas and electricity 
rates, and so forth. These services make 
up nearly one-third of the index. 

Let us move to foods next. These 
constitute roughly 30 percent of the in- 
dex, somewhat less than one-third. 
However, they are as a group the fastest 
movers in the index. This is due in 
part to the seasonality of many food 
products. 

The remainder of the index consists of 
commodities other than foods, that is, 
soft goods and durables. Soft goods are 
such items as clothing, shoes, house fur- 
nishings, household supplies, gasoline, 
and so forth. These have a weight of 
somewhat more than 20 percent of the 
total index, and the group as a whole or- 
dinarily shows the influence of the spring 
and fall seasons in apparel prices. 

The durable-goods group consists of 
automobiles—new and used—furniture, 
household appliances, TV and radios, 
and so forth. All of these combined 
make up about one-seventh of the whole 
index, or 14 percent. This group also 
has a strong seasonal element, usually 
toward the end of the year when the 
new models are introduced. 

Clague explained: 

The index is based on average prices in 
the areas that are surveyed. It is possible 
for a careful shopper to keep her own cost 
of living down by discriminating and shrewd 
buying. But prices are high because some- 
body is buying, and the Consumer Price In- 


dex is designed to show the prices as they 
exist. 


Clague cautioned that the index is not 
designed to measure the complete cost 
of living of the wage earner. Stating, 
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“It used to be called a cost-of-living 
index, but we changed its name because 
it was misunderstood,” he went on to 
say that a family’s cost of living may 
be increased in a number of ways other 
than an increase in prices. 

A family can decide to raise its stand- 
ard of living by purchasing a home in- 
stead of renting, or by shifting from a 
lower priced model car to a higher one. 
The Consumer Price Index is not de- 
signed to measure a rise in the standard 
of living. Clague said: 

Our objective is to measure as carefully 
and precisely as possible one factor in the 
cost of living, namely, changes in prices. 


One wonders what would happen to 
this country’s economy if the 11 million 
citizens now receiving social-security 
payments were suddenly removed from 
the protection of this law. 

You can only guess at the number of 
unemployed who would be added to the 
unemployed rolls if the better than $9 
billion of benefits paid to these 11 mil- 
lion citizens was withdrawn from the 
market places. 

As one who was a young married man 
in the last great depression I know the 
heartaches and misery that loss of in- 
come can produce. I shudder to think 
of the catastrophe that would come 
about if we suddenly reverted to the “no 
social legislation” days. 

The very persons who were and in 
some cases still are the severest critics 
of social security legislation are today 
dependent upon the benefits paid to the 
11 million recipients of the $9 billion 
annually for staying in business, espe- 
cially so, the Main Street merchants. 

I believe, however, that in the main, 
the vast majority of the American 
people have a deep appreciation of the 
value of this legislation for the welfare 
of the entire community. 

Every Member of Congress should give 
very serious consideration to a real, 
serious, upward revamping of all of the 
phases of our social security laws. 

I, for one, believe, this bill to be very 
inadequate and only a stopgap amend- 
ment. The increases are inadequate, 
insufficient, and unrealistic in the face 
of the need. The people of this Nation 
deserve a more considerate action from 
Congress and I predict that this subject 
will be a major issue in the next session 
of Congress. 

In the next session I shall continue 
my fight for upward revisions in bene- 
fit payments, a reduction of the retire- 
ment age limit, hospitalization and 
medical care, and a more realistic base 
for allowances under the law, in every 
category. 

I appreciate the tolerance of the 
House and the consideration given me by 
the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, Mr. WILBUR 
MILLs. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FINO]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I have al- 
ways taken the firm position that the 
purpose of our social-security system is 
to further the social, economic, and 
psychological well-being of our people in 
such a way that consideration is given 
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to their individual capacities and their 
basic needs. To this end, I appeared 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
on June 19, 1958, to urge, in particular, 
the following improvements in the sys- 
tem: 

First. An increase in the amount of 
all monthly benefits of 10 percent to 
bring them in line with the increase in 
the cost of living which has occurred 
since benefit amounts were last increased 
in 1954. 

Second. Increase the present mini- 
mum benefit from $30 to $50 per month 
to bring it more in line with the economic 
realities of our time. 

Third. Increase the wage base for 
benefit and tax purposes from the pres- 
ent $4,200 to $6,000. 

Fourth. Eliminate the age limit for 
total and permanent disability cash ben- 
efits, which now makes payment only to 
people who are age 50 or over. 

Fifth. Remove the so-called work 
clause for persons over retirement age 
so that the people who must supplement 
their meager social-security payments 
with earnings will not lose benefits. 

Sixth. Lower the retirement age to 60 
for men and to age 55 for women, paying 
full benefits at those ages, thus doing 
away with the present practice of paying 
actuarially reduced benefits to wives and 
women workers who retire at age 62. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see that 
the committee did recognize the fact 
that some benefit increase should be 
made because of the steady rise in the 
cost of living. But I submit that this 
increase is not nearly large enough to 
make any real improvement in the status 
of the almost 12 million Americans who 
are now dependent upon social-security 
benefits. 

My proposal, to make an across-the- 
board increase of 10 percent in benefits, 
will afford to the great bulk of our senior 
citizens the same consideration which 
this Congress has already given to our 
retired civil-service employees, and to 
our Federal employees. The Ways and 
Means Committee Report itself points 
out that a survey of beneficiaries made 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in December 1957 showed 
that for most beneficiaries old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits constitute 
the major source of income, and that 60 
percent of the married couples on the 
benefit rolls had less than $1,200 in out- 
side income. When we consider that the 
average social-security benefit is now 
around $65 per month—or $780 a year— 
it is hard for me to understand how this 
Congress can quibble as to the appropri- 
ate benefit increase at the expense of our 
older men and women. Iam firmly con- 
vinced, therefore, that the 7 percent com- 
mittee figure should be increased to at 
least 10 percent. 

I trust and hope that the committee 
will of its own initiative accomplish that 
purpose here today. 

Moreover, I am also very much dis- 
appointed that the Ways and Means 
Committee increased the minimum 
benefit by only $3 to bring it from $30 
to $33 a month. This is a shameful in- 
crease which I feel is unfair and in- 
equitable to those millions of people who 
are receiving this minimum amount. 
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According to the annual statistics pre- 
sented by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration for last year, 16 percent of 
people receiving full benefits, or about 
1 in 6, are receiving this minimum bene- 
fit. It is obvious to me that a meager 
$3 inerease per month is hardly more 
than a token gesture toward helping to 
meet the basic needs of these people. It 
is shocking that in these times of high 
living costs and in this country of great 
wealth, we are telling our people they 
must live on benefits as little as $33 per 
month. My proposal of a $50 minimum 
payment seems more in line with our 
high cost economy. 

Mr. Chairman, further, I was disap- 
pointed over the fact that the wage base, 
for tax and benefit purposes, was only 
increased from $4,200 to $4,800, rather 
than to the $6,000 figure proposed in my 
bill and in the bills introduced by many 
other Members of this body. By raising 
the wage base substantially to $6,000, we 
would come much closer to the original 
act’s intention of a reasonable relation 
between retirement income and wages 
just prior to retirement. This is an im- 
portant way of achieving my goal of 
furthering the social, economic, and 
psychological well-being of people in re- 
tirement. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill takes a very 
tiny step in the right direction by 
slightly modifying the present work 
clause so that more earnings are al- 
lowed in certain very limited circum- 
stances, Again I must say that this tiny 
liberalization is going to make little dif- 
ference in the effect of a provision which 
is so inequitable that the only way to 
remedy the situation is to remove it en- 
tirely. 

Finally, I must say that I am very 
much distressed and disappointed over 
the fact that the bill makes no move to- 
ward lowering the eligibility age for re- 
tirement. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote for this 
bill because it is better than nothing. 
But I serve notice here and now that I 
intend to continue my fight to make 
meaningful improvements in this plan 
which is crucial to so many Americans 
who look to us in Congress to strengthen 
and liberalize our social security system. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to call at- 
tention to the fact that we did not in- 
clude all of the many laudable provisions 
discussed by the gentleman from New 
York in the bill that we present to you 
today because the cost of that program 
would be an additional 4 or 5 percent of 
the payroll, so I am informed. That 
would mean a combined rate of taxation 
of either 13 or 14 percent. The commit- 
tee did not believe that the House would 
want to go that high at this time with 
respect to the overall tax rate. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Iyield. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Would the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee advise me as to what position the 
committee has taken in the matter of 
computing salaries of service employees 
who receive tips? 
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Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from New 
York called this matter to the atten- 
tion of the committee in his appearance 
before the committee. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Reep], was likewise 
interested in the matter and had a bill 
on certain phases of it. 

While the committee went fully into 
this and made a sincere effort to de- 
velop what we could consider a satisfac- 
tory way of handling tips for the purpose 
of taxation, we did not find a solution 
of the problem that was satisfactory to 
the committee. We suggested that this 
matter be further studied by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, as well as the Treasury of- 
ficials. This is evidenced by language in 
the report. Those officials are to report 
back to us at a later date as to some 
method of handling this problem so 
that these people can get credit under 
social security for the amount of com- 
pensation they received in the form of 
tips. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. We can con- 
clude, therefore, that the omission to 
provide for these service employees does 
not indicate an intention on the part of 
the committee to disregard them? 

Mr. MILLS. No. Just the reverse is 
true, because in our report we mention 
the fact that we want a plan developed 
and submitted to us that will enable us 
to do that. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, in answer 
to the gentleman from Arkansas may I 
say this: I realize and appreciate the 
fact that in order to liberalize, humanize, 
and improve our social-security system 
we must increase the social security tax. 
Iam sure that the American people will 
be most willing to pay an increase in 
this kind of tax because this is one tax 
which would establish a right to direct 
future benefits to the worker himself and 
to his family. In a sense, it is an invest- 
ment which will pay off in the future at 
a time when earnings cease by reason of 
retirement. In making such increased 
tax payments, the workers of America 
become, in effect, the “stockholders” in 
the social-security system. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to con- 
gratulate the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means for the very 
dignified, able, and effective way in 
which he has handled this bill on the 
floor of the House today. Moreover, I 
wish to congratulate all those who have 
spoken on the bill. In my opinion, this 
has been one of the best and most en- 
lightening debates I have heard in Con- 
gress in many years. I congratulate all 
of the Members who have participated. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr, Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
the direction of the 1958 amendments 
to the Social Security Act is unques- 
tionably the right direction. Because 
the reforms and liberalizations which 
the bill would make are desperately 
needed, and because as a practical mat- 
ter these reforms are the limit of the 
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progress that can be made in this session 
of Congress, the bill has my support and 
my vote. 

Indeed, some of its provisions, such 
as those which would affect dependents 
and secondary beneficiaries, have my 
enthusiastic endorsement. They attest 
to the committee’s genuine concern for 
the welfare of some of those whose 
hardship may present a problem that is 
minor in its scope, but that is enormous 
for those relatively few individuals who 
must somehow exist despite it. Con- 
sidering the pressures of time and other 
vital legislation that the Ways and 
Means Committee must handle, the 
small voice might well not be heard. It 
is good to know that it is, and I sin- 
cerely hope that the other body sees fit 
to retain these amendments. 

The significant amount of attention 
which has clearly been given the dis- 
ability section of the act is commend- 
able, in that it recognizes some of the in- 
equities which were built into the ultra- 
conservative program established by the 
1956 amendments. Notable among the 
revisions in this section and one which is 
most gratifying to me, since it embodies 
an important part of my bill, H. R. 9836, 
is that which removes the requirement 
that a beneficiary be currently insured in 
order to qualify for disability payments. 
In loosening some of the overly strict re- 
quirements, the committee has taken a 
meaningful step forward—but it is a 
small step. 

In all its phases, the bill is unfortu- 
nately tentative and conservative. Every- 
where the committee report recognizes 
the statistical and human justification 
for liberal revision—and falls short of 
fully implementing its own conclusions. 
It points out that prices have risen 8 
percent since the last benefit increase 
in 1954 and wages have increased 12 per- 
cent, yet it provides only a 7-percent 
increase in benefits. Prices certainly 
show no sign of taking a downward turn, 
nor do wages. Both will continue to 
rise in the period during which the 
‘7-percent increase would be in force, and 
in that period social-security benefi- 
ciaries will continue to see the gap widen 
between their benefits and the cost of 
living, and between their static income 
and the rising, flexible incomes of their 
employed neighbors. 

If the cost of living is to be invoked 
as justification for a benefit increase, 
surely reason and justice dictate that if 
we cannot provide an increase large 
enough to get a little ahead of the cost of 
living spiral, we should at least provide 
one large enough to catch up with it. 

The old, the disabled, do not relate 
their benefit checks to the actuarial bal- 
ance of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance fund when they are trying to stretch 
that check to cover the basic necessities 
of life. They see instead the Federal 
concern for countless other vigorous, 
powerful segments of the society and 
they feel helpless, as they largely are. 
How can we expect them to accept as 
fair a partial remedy, when they see 
a 10-percent pay raise go to Govern- 
ment workers, subsidies for farmers, and 
see our economic aid feed the poor and 
hungry all over the world? The right- 
ness of our action in these other areas 
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is neither justification nor excuse, nor 
in the final analysis is our persistent 
obeisance to that sacred cow of our so- 
cial welfare programs—the present 
financing system. 

Since the system that we have must 
be made to work until a better one can 
be evolved—as I sincerely hope it will 
be—I am happy, and even relieved, to 
know that this bill will put it in actuar- 
ial balance. But I am constrained to 
point out what surely seems to me to be 
needless conservatism in the bill. Again 
referring to the report, in its explana- 
tion of the wage base increase of $600 
the committee notes first the necessity 
for maintaining the wage-related char- 
acter of the system. It then goes on 
to point out the steadily decreasing per- 
cent of workers who have had their full 
wages credited toward benefits. In 1950, 
64 percent had their entire wages cred- 
ited under the $3,600 wage base of that 
year. In 1954, the figure had dropped 
to 56 percent under the $4,200 base and 
in 1957 only 43 percent had all their 
wages credited. 

Since the wage base is a plus cost 
item, a certain consistency is indicated. 
Not only are the benefits or moneys 
paid out approached conservatively, but 
the opportunity to make money is also 
conservatively out of kilter with the fact 
of higher wages, taking up again only 
13 percent of the total 21 percent of 
workers lost since 1950. 

Iam not nearly as concerned with up- 
holding a tradition of relating wages to 
the system, as I am with the practical 
consideration that a higher wage base 
than the one presented will mean greater 
income to the system and thus an oppor- 
tunity to raise benefits, even if slightly. 
I am sure that the committee has ex- 
amined the implications of a higher wage 
base very carefully. Since I am not an 
actuarial expert, I would very much ap- 
preciate having the record show the 
amount of money which would be made 
available by raising the base to $6,000—a 
figure which does not appear to me to be 
an unrealistic one. 

Even more important than the amend- 
ments to title II of the act—if this is 
possible—are the changes that are made 
with respect to the public assistance 
titles. Here omissions stand out as 
clearly as the revisions that are made. 

Mr. Chairman, California has a very 
particular interest in this section of the 
act. My State has 266,151 old-age as- 
sistance recipients—more than any other 
State. Largely an urban group, many 
are in my district in Los Angeles. Their 
problems are close to me, and I appre- 
ciate those problems. These are the peo- 
ple who are most needy, and California 
has consistently and progressively recog- 
nized that fact with average monthly 
payments to recipients of $84.12, includ- 
ing medical payments. Advanced as I 
believe California to be, there are five 
States whose average monthly payments 
are greater. Yet under the formula in 
this bill, California stands to gain only 
a $1.66 monthly increase per recipient 
in a field that ranges to an increase of 
$11.41. Only Mississippi, with an in- 
crease of 47 cents, is lower. 
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Some 40 percent of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance beneficiaries in Cali- 
fornia must supplement their income 
with old-age-assistance payments. Their 
total income can be no more than the 
State old-age-assistance amount. In 
this group all of their OASI income must 
be deducted from their public-assistance 
payment, leaving for them just the $1.66 
increase allotted to California. Very 
objectively, this seems to be a clearly 
inequitable situation. 

Many of us watched the fate of Sen- 
ator Lone’s amendment to H. R. 12065 
earlier in this session with a sense of 
frustration and despair. His proposal 
would have had the Federal Government 
continue to pay $24 of the first $30 paid 
to old-age-assistance recipients, then 
two-thirds of the amount up to $45, and, 
finally, half of the amount up to a new 
ceiling of $70. Had it been enacted, the 
amendment, in my opinion, would have 
aided the States materially, and would 
have afforded important incentive to 
them to take advantage of available 
Federal funds by raising their own pay- 
ments. 

In addition to the significantly more 
liberal formula, Senator Lonc’s proposal 
differed from the one before us today in 
that it did not relate the Federal con- 
tribution to per capita income. While 
the committee’s objective, to more nearly 
standardize old-age-assistance payments 
throughout the country, is a desirable 
one, I cannot concede that the imposed 
standardization which the bill provides 
is the best approach, or even really 
necessary. I do not believe that there is 
a single State which would not respond 
to the incentive factor which is implicit 
in the Long formula. The effect of this 
measure, on the other hand, appears 
almost punitive as it affects California. 
I submit that if the Federal contribution 
is based purely on the potential of States 
to spend money without considering the 
actual performance of a State, then 
those middle- and upper-income States 
which might otherwise work toward 
more liberal State payments would tend 
to be discouraged from doing so, failing 
the incentive of increased Federal con- 
tribution. 

The new ceiling is not yet high enough 
at $66, particularly when the fact that 
medical-care payments are included in 
the figure, rather than considered sepa- 
rately. 

Omitted from this bill entirely and 
tragically is any reference to the manner 
in which the public-assistance titles are 
administered. A major purpose of the 
Humanitarian and Old-Age Rights Act, 
which I introduced with more than 60 
colleagues in both bodies, is to establish 
uniform standards for fair administra- 
tion of public assistance in order to as- 
sure that the dignity of each recipient 
will be held inviolate. It is indeed a 
sad commentary that Congress appears 
willing to accept its fiscal responsibility, 
but not this less tangible, but nonethe- 
less meaningful, responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, a number of my com- 
ments have been directed toward aspects 
of this bill which I have felt were inade- 
quate, or should be comprehensively 
studied. Surely, it cannot be denied that 
social-security legislation is on an order 
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of magnitude that deserves more than 
the time and attention which the Ways 
and Means Committee was unavoidably, 
but regrettably, able to give it. The only 
answer to the question of what to do 
about areas of the act which were neg- 
lected in this bill, and the only way to 
meet the continuing responsibility which 
social-security legislation presents is to 
establish a subcommittee of the Ways 
and Means Committee for the express 
purpose of taking jurisdiction over all 
the titles of the Social Security Act. 

Only today I received a letter from Mr. 
George McLain, president of the Na- 
tional Institute of Social Welfare, urging 
that a subcommittee or special investi- 
gating committee be authorized to handle 
social security. Mr. McLain’s letter 
states the problem well, and I quote it, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1958. 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Another Congress is 
about to adjourn. Again the aged and needy, 
under the public-assistance section of our 
Social Security Act, have been handed the 
crumbs. 

For the 23d year the Ways and Means 
Committee has been too busy to assess the 
plight of these citizens. I'm not blaming 
them as individuals, for I know the tre- 
mendous burden the committee carries. But, 
the fact remains that for the 23d year they 
have been unable to move off Capitol Hill, to 
find out how our needy people are being 
treated under the public-assistance program. 

They've heard governors. They’ve heard 
professional social workers. They’ve heard 
economics and statistical experts. They've 
heard pressure groups for and against. But, 
in 23 years, they've never gone into any of 
the 48 States and asked the old-age pensioner 
“What are your problems?” 

Every Member of Congress must defend the 
committee’s action (or lack of it). How do 
they do it? How do they answer an elderly 
person's plea for humane treatment? How 
do they explain that Congress has plenty of 
time with its committees and subcommittees 
to go into the field and look into the plight 
of the farmers, small business, big business, 
veterans, foreign aid recipients, public power 
projects, railroads, airlines, shipping com- 
panies—you name it. Yet, they haven't had 
time in 23 years to move out of Washington 
to hear the story of the old folks. 

The ever-increasing population of elderly 
citizens 60 years and over, now in the 20- 
million bracket, deserves and demands that 
Congress should set up a subcommittee, a 
subcommittee to give thorough and continu- 
ing attention to this pressing problem. This 
can be done either through a subcommittee 
under Ways and Means; or through a special 
investigating committee established by Con- 
gress. There isn’t a legitimate reason why 
a committee of this kind, so urgently needed, 
should not be established. 

Congress is concerned with crime investiga- 
tions, un-American activities investigations, 
racketeer investigations. Well, sir, I say it’s 
a real crime the way our elderly and needy 
are being neglected. It’s high time we had 
an investigation. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE McLain, President. 


Mr. McLain’s letter points basically, I 
think, to the lack of attention that has 
been given the human problems involved. 
These problems are going to become more 
urgent, not less urgent. 

It is important to note that other coun- 
tries, particularly the most peaceful and 
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prosperous countries of Scandinavia, 
have found the time to adopt seemingly 
more workable and practical solutions. 
Certainly, in a democracy which must 
stand before the world as being inter- 
ested primarily in the welfare of people 
as human beings, it is high time that we 
took strong steps to meet each and every 
one of the frankly acknowledged defi- 
ciencies in our present system. 

I shall, if reelected to the 86th Con- 
gress, renew my efforts and press with 
the utmost vigor for proposed legisla- 
tion to accomplish these purposes. 

We have made some progress this 
year—small and inadequate though it is. 
Next year the effort must be renewed and 
we must hope that the voters in every 
walk of life will be vocal in their demands 
upon those seeking their support in the 
November elections. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this occasion to 
again thank the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the 
many technicians who worked with us 
many hours in the preparation of this 
bill. As I said earlier today, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means proceeded 
with this matter in a bipartisan, non- 
political way. And I want to pay a spe- 
cial tribute to my very good friend the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED] 
for joining with me in the introduction 
of this legislation, which is a committee 
bill. I know that the very difficult task 
that fell upon me as chairman of the 
committee has been made much easier 
this year because of the very fine coop- 
eration that I have received from the 
gentleman from New York and all the 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman with- 
hold that a moment? 

Mr. MORANO. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. It is my purpose when 
we get into the House—and we are al- 
most at that point—to ask for a vote 
on final passage of the bill. We are al- 
most at the point of rising. 

Mr. MORANO, I insist on my point of 
order, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hundred 
and twenty-three Members are present, 
a quorum. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, there are 
no further requests for time under gen- 
eral debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read 
for amendment. No amendments are 
in order to the bill except amendments 
offered by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Are there any com- 
mittee amendments? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
eight clerical, technical, and conforming 
amendments, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they may be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the fact that some of these amend- 
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ments are lengthy, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they may be considered as 
read and printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendments are as 
follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 10, at the 
end of line 13, insert “or.” 

Committee amendment: Page 29, line 23, 
after “enactment” insert “if the applicant 
has not died prior to such date of enactment 
and.” 

Committee amendment: Page 45, line 1, 
strike out "subsection (d),” and insert “sec- 
tion 223 (a) or subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion,” and on page 45, strike out lines 5 
and 6, and insert “section 223 (a) or sub- 
section (d) of this section unless (i) he 
ceases to be so entitled by reason of his 
death or (ii) in the case of an individual 
who was entitled to benefits under section 
223 (a), he is entitled, for the month follow- 
ing such last month, to benefits under sub- 
section (a) of this section.” 

Committee amendment: Page 54, line 1, 
after “State,” insert “or an instrumentality 
of two or more States.” 

Committee amendment: Page 82, line 11, 
strike out “system,” and insert “system and 
(i) are members of such fund or system, 
or (ii) are not members of such fund or 
system but are eligible to become members 
thereof.” 

Committee amendment: 
line 22, insert: 

“(F) An organization which filed a cer- 
tificate under this subsection after 1955 but 
prior to the enactment of this subparagraph 
may file a request at any time before 1960 
to have such certificate effective, with respect 
to the service of individuals who concurred 
in the filing of such certificate (initially or 
through the filing of a supplemental list) 
prior to enactment of this subparagraph and 
who concur in the filing of such new request, 
for the period beginning with the first day of 
any calendar quarter preceding the first cal- 
endar quarter for which it was effective and 
following the last calendar quarter of 1955. 
Such request shall be filed with such official 
and in such form and manner as may be 
prescribed by regulations made under this 
chapter. If a request is filed pursuant to this 
subparagraph— 

“(1) for purposes of computing interest 
and for purposes of section 6651 (relating to 
addition to tax for failure to file tax re- 
turn), the due date for the return and pay- 
ment of the tax for any calendar quarter 
resulting from the filing of such request 
shall be the last day of the calendar month 
following the calendar quarter in which the 
request is filed; and 

“(ii) the statutory period for the assess- 
ment of such tax shall not expire before the 
expiration of 3 years from such due date.” 

And on page 82, line 23, strike out “(F)” 
and insert “(G).’’ 

Committee amendment: Page 102, lines 9 
and 10, strike out “until July 1, 1959.” and 
insert “for each of the 3 fiscal years in the 
period ending June 30, 1961.” 

Committee amendment: Page 106, after 
line 23, insert: 

“AMENDMENT PRESERVING RELATIONSHIP BE- 
TWEEN RAILROAD RETIREMENT AND OLD-AGE, 
SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY INSURANCE 
“Sec. 704. Section 1 (q) of the Railroad 

Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, is 

amended by striking out ‘1957' and insert- 

ing in lieu thereof ‘1958’.”" 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


Page 82, after 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ELLIOTT, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 13549) to increase benefits 
under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system, to im- 
prove the actuarial status of the trust 
funds of such system, and otherwise 
improve such system; to amend the 
public assistance and maternal and 
child health and welfare provisions of 
the Social Security Act; and for other 
purposes pursuant to House Resolution 
653, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ere and third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 374, nays 2, not voting 54, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 149] 
YEAS—374 

Abbitt Brooks, Tex. Dennison 
Abernethy Broomfield Dent 
Adair Brown, Ga. Denton 
Addonizio Brown, Mo. Derounian 
Albert Brown, Ohio Devereux 
Allen, Calif. Brownson Dingell 
Allen, I. Broyhill Dixon 
Andersen, Budge Dollinger 

H. Carl Burleson Donohue 
Anderson, Bush Dooley 

Mont. Byrd . Dorn, N. Y. 
Andrews Byrne, Tl, Dorn, 8. ©. 
Anfuso Byrne, Pa Dowdy 
Arends Byrnes, Wis. Doyle 
Ashley Canfield Durham 
Ashmore Cannon Dwyer 
Aspinall Carrigg Edmondson 
Auchincloss Cederberg Elliott 
Avery Celler Engle 
Ayres Chamberlain Everett 
Bailey Chelf Evins 
Baker Chenoweth Fallon 
Baldwin Chiperfield Farbstein 
Barrett Church Fascell 
Bass, N. H Clark Fenton 
Bates Clevenger Fino 
Baumhart Coad Fisher 
Beamer Coffin Flood 
Becker Collier Flynt 
Beckworth Colmer Fogarty 
Belcher Cooley Forand 
Bennett, Fia. Corbett Ford 
Bennett, Mich. Coudert Forrester 
Bentley Cramer Fountain 
Berry Cretella Frazier 
Betts Cunningham, Frelinghuysen 
Blatnik Iowa Fuiton 
Blitch Cunningham, Garmats 
Boland Nebr. Gary 
Bolling Curtin Gathings 
Bolton Curtis,Mass. Gavin 
Bosch Curtis, Mo. George 
Bow Dague Glenn 
Boykin Davis, Ga Granahan 
Boyle Dawson, Ill Grant 
Bray Dawson, Utah Gray 
Breeding Delaney Green, Oreg. 
Brooks, La, Dellay Green, Pa. 


Gregory McMillan 
Griffin McVey Rogers, Colo. 
Griffiths Macdonald Rogers, 
Gross Rogers, Mass. 
Gubser . HL. Rogers, Tex. 
Hagen Mack, Wash. Rooney 
Hale Madden Roosevelt 
Haley Magnuson Rutherford 
Halleck Mahon Santangelo 
Harden Mailliard Saund 
Hardy Martin Saylor 
Harris Matthews Schenck 
Harrison, Nebr. May Schwengel 
Harrison, Va. Meader Scott, N. C. 
Harvey Merrow Scott, Pa 
Haskell Metcalf Scudder 
Hays, Ohio Miller, Calif. Seel'y-Brown 
Healey Miller, Md. Selden 
Hibbert Miller, Nebr, Sheehan 
Hemphill Miller, N. Y. Shelley 
Henderson Mills Sheppard 
Herlong Minshall Sikes 
Heselton Mitchell Siler = 
Hess Monto: Simpson, HI, 
Hiestand ae Simpson, Pa. 
Hill Morano Sisk 
Hoeven Morgan Smith, Calif. 
Holifield Morrison Smith, Miss. 
Holland Moss Smith, Va. 
Holmes Moulder Spence 
Holt Multer Springer 
Holtzman Mumma Stargers 

Murray Stauffer 
Hosmer Natcher Steed 
Huddleston Neal Sullivan 

Nicholson Taber 
Hyde Nimtz Teague, Calif. 
Ikard Nix Teague, Tex. 
Jarman Norblad Teller 
Jennings Norrell Tewes 
Jensen O'Brien, Ml. Thomas 
Johansen O'Brien, N. Y. Thompson, La. 
Johnson O'Hara, Il. Thompson, N. J. 
Jonas O'Hara, Minn. Thompson, Tex. 
Jones, Ala O'Konski Thomson, Wyo. 
Judd O'Neill Thornberry 
Karsten Osmers Udall 
Kean Ostertag Ullman 
Kearney Passman Vanik 
Kearns Patman Van Pelt 
Kee Patterson Van Zandt 
Kelly, N. Y. Pelly Vinson 
Keogh Perkins Vorys 
Kilburn Pfost Vursell 
Kilday Philbin Wainwright 
Kilgore Pilcher Walter 
King Pillion Watts 

Poff Weaver 
Kitchin Polk Westland 
Kluczynski Porter Wharton 
Knox Price Whitener 
Knutson Prouty Whitten 
Lafore Qute Widnall 
Laird Rabaut Wier 
Lane Rains Wigglesworth 
Lankford Ray Williams, Miss. 
Latham Reece, Tenn Williams, N. Y. 
LeCompte Reed Wilson, Calif. 
Lennon Rees, Kans. Wilson, Ind. 
Libonati Reuss Winstead 
Lt mb Rhodes, Ariz. Withrow 
McCormack Rhodes, Pa. Wolverton 
McCulloch Riehlman Wright 
McDonough Riley Yates 
McFall Rivers Young 
McGovern Roberts Younger 
McGregor Robison, N. Y. Zablocki 
McIntosh Robsion, Ky. Zelenko 

NAYS—2 
Alger Mason 
NOT VOTING—54 
Alexander Hays, Ark. Powell 
Barden Hillings Preston 
Baring Hoffman Radwan 
Bass, Tenn. Jackson Robeson, Va. 
Boggs James Sadlak 
Bonner Jenkins St. George 
Buckley Jones, Mo, Scherer 
Burdick Keating Scrivner 
Carnahan Krueger Shuford 
Christopher Landrum Sieminski 
Davis, Tenn. Lesinski Smith, Kans. 
Dies Loser Talle 
Diggs McCarthy Taylor 
Eberharter McIntire Tollefson 
Feighan Marshall Trimble 
Friedel Michel ‘Tuck 
Gordon Morris Utt 
Gwinn Poage Willis 
So the bill was passed. 
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The Clerk announced the following 


Eberharter with Mr. Hillings. 
Buckley with Mr. James. 

Marshall with Mr. Keating. 
McCarthy with Mr. Scherer. 

Baring with Mr. Sadlak. 

Hays of Arkansas with Mr. McIntire. 
Trimble with Mr. Radwan, 
Lesinski with Mr. Gwinn. 

Preston with Mr. Hoffman. 
Landrum with Mr. Jackson. 
Sieminski with Mr. Krueger. 

Boggs with Mr. Taylor. 

Carnahan with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 
Friedel with Mr. Jenkins. 

Loser with Mr. Burdick. 

Willis with Mr. Michel. 

Christopher with Mrs. St. George. 
Diggs with Mr. Utt. 

Alexander with Mr. Talle. 

Bonner with Mr. Tollefson. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BREEREREREERSEEREREE E 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may have 5 legisla- 
tive days in which to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. B of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I voted for the social security 
bill which just passed the House. It 
provides a number of worthwhile im- 
provements over existing law, as well as 
a modest increase in pensions. But T 
emphasize, Mr. Speaker, that the bill 
fails to rectify many of the serious in- 
equities and injustices which exist under 
the present law insofar as they affect 
several millions of our citizens who are 
eligible for these benefits. 

The modest increases provided by this 
bill will do little to alleviate the hard- 
ship and suffering of many whose pen- 
sions at this moment are hardly enough 
to keep body and soul together. More- 
over, the bill does nothing to liberalize 
the disability provisions of the act which 
have been so strictly construed that sev- 
eral hundred thousand workers who are 
unable to carry on any gainful occupa- 
tion have been deprived of these bene- 
fits. I had hoped that the committee 
would adopt the provisions of my bill, 
P had seven principal points as fol- 
ows: 

First. Reduce the retirement age to 
62—now 65—for men and to 60—now 
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62—for women, paying full benefits at 
these ages, thus eliminating the present 
reduced benefits for wives and women 
workers who elect to apply at age 62. An 
additional one-half million women and 
three quarters of a million men could 
immediately draw benefits as a result. 

Second. Make widows eligible at age 
50—now 62—primarily so that widowed 
mothers who have remained in the home 
to care for their children can qualify for 
benefits at an earlier age. 

Third. Raise the minimum benefit 
from $30 to $50 to help reduce the need 
for supplementation of social-security 
benefits through the “needs test” public- 
assistance programs. Some 314 million 
people will be affected by this change. 

Fourth. Increase present benefits on 
a graduated scale from around 20 percent 
for people with the lowest amounts to 
around 10 percent for those receiving the 
maximum benefit. 

Fifth. Add a program which will pro- 
vide for the costs of hospitalization, sur- 
gery, and nursing home care for the re- 
tired worker and his wife, whose total 
family income—including social-security 
benefits—is under $2,400 a year. 

Sixth. Raise the wage base for tax and 
benefit purposes from $4,200 to $6,000 
per year. 

Seventh. Liberalize the definition of 
total and permanent disability and the 
qualifying period in present law so 
more people can qualify for benefits 
under this program. 

The adoption of the foregoing provi- 
sions would provide a more equitable and 
realistic solution to the problems of those 
whose livelihood depends upon this law. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the social-security program in 
this bill for a simple reason, after study- 
ing the bill and report, and listening to 
the debate. We are still charging the 
deficit of higher payout versus lower 
tax income to the future, our children, 
instead of making this program actuarily 
sound, “pay as you go.” As the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee 
stated, even under this bill the program 
is out of balance by 0.2 of 1 percent of 
payroll, which will amount to billions. 
True this reduces the imbalance of 
1954-56 of 0.57 percent, yet this latter 
figure is quite significant, inasmuch as 
the actuaries at that time said that the 
program was actuarily sound. It is still 
greatly out of balance. Not only are we 
paying out more than taking in under 
the past and this present bill, but there 
are $21 billion of Federal I O U’s on hand, 
so that the payout now is out of the 
Treasury. In addition, the chairman 
estimated the deficit for payment of the 
present retirees is $65 billion. Since this 
deficit accompanies the 12 million pres- 
ent recipients, what will the deficit be 
for the 75 million additional individuals 
now paying into the social-security pro- 
gram expecting later benefits? Cer- 
tainly, present recipients want larger 
payments, but is it fiscal soundness to 
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increase payments under this bill in view 
of the heavy deficit? 

True, compliments can be extended the 
committee for making an effort to cor- 
rect a bad situation, and this is a com- 
plicated and controversial matter, but 
the step in the right direction is too 
little and quite late, in view of the con- 
tinued actuary unsoundness. Unlike 2 
years ago we had hearings and debate 
accompanying this bill although no 
amendments permitted. 

Another legitimate criticism, it seems 
to me, is the compulsory tax which may 
never be returned as payments later. 
One example, is the loss of payment be- 
cause of other earnings. It is fine to 
be humanitarian in being willing to share 
the risk, but it is wrong to be taxed 
without receiving this money in later 
benefits. This jeopardizes the individ- 
ual’s providing for the future. It is par- 
ticularly faulty when compared to ac- 
cepted insurance measures under private 
enterprise, wherein the money is re- 
turned. It is difficult to correlate the 
social security and private insurance 
programs. 

I disapprove also the increased appro- 
priation under section V, relating to 
public assistance, wherein the Federal 
Government allocated money to pro- 
grams which are State and local in 
character. This amount is now to exceed 
$2 billion per year. 

Necessarily the taxes are being in- 
creased in two ways. The base amount 
to be taxed is raised from $4,200 to $4,800, 
and the percentage is to be increased 
reaching 9 percent by 1969. A serious 
and little recognized danger in the fu- 
ture, as the taxpayer is caught between 
social security and income taxes, is sim- 
ply that future generations may vote out 
the entire social security program, leav- 
ing recipients high and dry. This pro- 
gram is squarely in the political arena, 
and discontented taxpayers can weary 
of the heavy load. After all, we are 
transfering the burden to them instead 
of paying it proportionately now. 

My chief concern is the realization 
that this one program as now conceived 
can bankrupt this Nation. Many agree 
that it should be on an sound basis actu- 
arily now, long over due, at that. It is 
indefensible at this time to increase the 
payout, election year politics notwith- 
standing. Our children deserve better of 
us than this. We should pay our way 
today as we expect them to pay theirs in 
their day. 

This is stopgap legislation, disregard- 
ing the advisory committee findings to 
be received later this year on which it 
was intended we should base legislation. 
The administration recognized the earlier 
intent of Congress to await those find- 
ings, and we should do no less. Other- 
wise, we will be right back next year to 
write more social security legislation. 
This does not seem like good politics to 
me either. The people, knowing about 
this advisory committee, will question 
this expedient legislation. 

So this is not to deny the people so- 
cial security legislation. Simply to put it 
on a sound, pay-as-we-go basis. The big 
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question is, can our people afford the 
taxes necessary to establish this sound 
basis? Or is this robbing present Peter 
to pay future Paul a bankruptcy proposi- 
tion. So long as I suspect this is the 
case I must so label it and call it to the 
attention of the hard-pressed, expectant 
taxpayers. Is it possible this program 
will collapse of its own weight? 

Inflation is both the cause and the re- 
sult of this bill. The payments are in- 
creased because of the cost of living in- 
creases of inflation, the depreciated value 
of the dollar. Yet these increased pay- 
ments will be passed on and be paid by 
the consumers in the increased cost of 
goods and services, and so inflation re- 
sults. The ones who pay most dearly, of 
course, are those who are not on the so- 
cial security payroll. Approximately 
one-third of those over 65 years of age 
are not, three-fifths of those over 70, and 
one-half of those over 75. 

As I see it, this is the wrong bill, at 
the wrong time, and so I voted against it. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 2767. An act to amend section 161 of 
the Revised Statutes with respect to the 
authority of Federal officers and agencies to 
withhold information and limit the avail- 
ability of records; 

H.R. 9196. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a nuclear-powered icebreaking 
vessel for operation by the United States 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11805. An act to promote the na- 
tional defense by authorizing the construc- 
tion of aeronautical research facilities by 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics necessary to the effective prosecution 
of aeronautical research; 

H. R. 12850. An act to prohibit the intro- 
duction, or manufacture for introduction, 
into interstate commerce of switchblade 
knives, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13138. An act to amend the act of 
March 10, 1934, to provide for more effective 
integration of a fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion program with Federal water-resource de- 
velopments, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 
12948) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to Senate amendment No. 31. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate recedes from its amendment No. 
1 to the above-entitled bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 25) entitled 
“An act relating to effective dates of in- 
creases in compensation granted to wage 
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board employees,” requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, Mr. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. CARL- 
son, and Mr. Morton to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


TERMINATING FEDERAL SUPER- 
VISION OVER KLAMATH INDIAN 
TRIBE 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 3051) to 
amend the act terminating Federal 
supervision over the Klamath Indian 
Tribe by providing in the alternative for 
private or Federal acquisition of the part 
of the tribal forest that must be sold, 
and for other purposes, with House 
amendment thereto, insist on the House 
amendment, and agree to the conference 
requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. HALEY, ASPINALL, 
UDALL, Dawson of Utah, and WESTLAND, 


WATERSHED PROTECTION AND 
FLOOD PREVENTION ACT, AS 
AMENDED 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which 
was read and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

JuLy 30, 1958. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended, the Committee on Public Works 
has approved the work plans transmitted to 
you which were referred to this committee. 
The work plans involved are: 


Execu- 
tive Committee 
State and watershed Com- approval 
miunica- 
tion No. 
Texas: 

Alamo Arroyo. ..........- 1151 | Feb. 25, 1958 
Diablo Arroyo... 1152 Do. 
North Dakota: Elm Riv K 1921 | July 1,1958 

Kentucky: Mud River__..._- 2043 Do. 
New Mexico: Tramperos 
(oi 1) aa IO aS 2043 Do. 
Texas: 
Dry Devils River and 
Lowrey Draw.....--..-- 2120 | July 22, 1958 
Upper Lake Fork Creek.. 2120 | July 16, 1958 
Montana: Lower Willow 
WOOK EA eee ae seu 2148 | July 22,1958 
Oklahoma: Whitegrass-Wa- 
terhole Creek.......-.-..... 2148 Do. 
Pennsylvania; Little Schuyl- 
PUL aN AA ER 2148 Do. 


Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 


REGISTRATION AND PROTECTION 
OF TRADEMARKS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 8826) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the registration and protection of 
trademarks used in commerce, to carry 
out the provisions of international con- 
ventions, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 5, 1946, with respect to pro- 
ceedings in the Patent Office, with Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, lines 7 and 8, strike out “employees 
of competent legal knowledge as may be 
designated by the Commissioner” and in- 
sert “employees, designated by the Com- 
missioner and whose qualifications have 
been approved by the Civil Service Com- 
mission as being adequate for appointment 
to the position of examiner in charge of 
interferences.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
explain this amendment? 

Mr. CELLER. This is a minor 
amendment and provides that the em- 
ployees which may be designated shall 
first be cleared by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is that agreeable to 
our members of the committee? 

Mr. CELLER. It is. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INJURY, DISABILITY, AND DEATH 
RESULTING FROM WAR-RISK 
HAZARDS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 12140) to 
amend the act of December 2, 1942, and 
the act of August 16, 1941, relating to 
injury, disability, and death resulting 
from war-risk hazards and from employ- 
ment, suffered by employees of contrac- 
tors of the United States, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 19, after “by” insert “deleting 
the period at the end of clause (4), inserting 
the words ‘; or’ in place thereof, and.” 
cS ao 2, line 21, strike out “(4)” and insert 
"Page 6, line 5, strike out “(4)” and insert 

5 a 

ie 6, line 7, strike out “(5)” and insert 
” 6 ae. 
«Page 7, line 14, strike out “(5)” and insert 

1 9 Pig 

te 7, line 24, after “section” insert “or 
in any work under subparagraph (5) sub- 
section (a) of this section.” 

Page 8, line 10, strike out “(a).” 

Page 10, line 1, after “the” insert “Federal.” 

Page 10, line 3, strike out “five” and insert 
“four.” 
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Page 11, strike out line 23 and insert “and 
section 5 (b) of the act of June 30, 1953 (67 
Stat. 134) are repealed.” 

Page 12, after line 4, insert: 

“Sec. 402. The effective date of this act is 
June 30, 1958. Persons are entitled to the 
benefits of this act notwithstanding the fact 
that an injury, disability, or death occurred 
after June 30, 1958, and before the date of 
enactment of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER]? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man explain these amendments? 

Mr. CELLER, These are minor 
amendments with the exception of one 
amendment that I think the gentleman 
might be interested in and which has 
been cleared by all Members. It is that 
the effective date of the act is changed 
to June 30, 1958, so that anyone entitled 
to relief could not get it if the event 
causing the difficulty occurred prior to 
June 30, 1958. 

Mr. MARTIN. It is a unanimous 
report? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may sit while the House 
is in session during general debate dur- 
ing the remainder of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST EDWARD 
YELLIN 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, I submit a privileged re- 
port (Rept. No. 2334). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST EDWARD YELLIN 

Mr. Watrer, from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, submitted the following 
report: 

CITING EDWARD YELLIN 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, as created and authorized by the House 
of Representatives through the enactment 
of Public Law 601, section 121, subsection 
(q) (2) of the 79th Congress, and under 
House Resolution 5 of the 85th Congress, 
caused to be issued a subpena to Edward 
Yellin, 150 Woodland, Fort Collins, Colo. 
The said subpena directed Edward Yellin to 
be and appear before said Committee on 
Un-American Activities, or a duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, of which the 
Honorable Francis E. Water is chairman, 
on February 10, 1958, at 10 a. m. at city 
council chambers, City Hall, Gary, Ind., then 
and there to testify touching matters of in- 
quiry committed to said committee, and not 
to depart without leave of said committee. 
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The subpena served on the said Edward 
Yellin is set forth in words and figures as 
follows: 
“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“To Epwarp YELLIN, 150 Woodland, Fort 
Collins, Colo., Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, you are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, or a duly appointed subcommittee 
thereof, on February 10 (Monday), 1958, at 
10 o'clock, a. m., at City Council Chambers, 
City Hall, Gary, Ind., then and there to 
testify touching matters of inquiry com- 
mitted to said committee, and not to de- 
part without leave of said committee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To United States Marshal, to serve and 
return. 

“Given under my hand this 21st day of 
January, in the year of our Lord 1958. 

“Francis E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 


The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by the 
United States marshal, who was duly au- 
thorized to serve the said subpena. The 
return of the service by the said United 
States marshal being endorsed thereon, is 
set forth in words and figures, as follows: 


“SUBPENA FOR EDWARD YELLIN, BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


“I made service of the within subpena by 
handing to and leaving the original of this 
subpena, personally, with the within-named 
Edward Yellin, at 150 Woodland Street, Ft. 
Collins, Colo., at 3:30 o'clock, p. m., on the 
23d day of January 1958. 

“Dated January 24, 1958. 

“Tom O. KIMBALL, 
“U.S. Marshal, District of Colorado, 
“By Oscar A. Crist, 
“Deputy.” 

The said Edward Yellin, pursuant to the 
said subpena, and in compliance therewith, 
appeared before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on Febru- 
ary 10, 1958, to give such testimony as re- 
quired under and by virtue of Public Law 
601, section 121, subsection (q) (2) of the 
79th Congress, and under House Resolution 
5 of the 85th Congress. The said Edward 
Yellin, having appeared as a witness and 
having been asked the questions, namely: 

“Mr. Yellin, where did you reside prior to 
September 1957? 

“Will you tell the committee, please, 
whether or not incidents came to your at- 
tention of the colonization of the steel 
unions in Gary by the Communist Party at 
any time prior to September 1957? 

“Were you a member of the Communist 
Party on the 23d of June 1949, which is the 
date of application filed in your name for 
employment in Gary? 

“Will you tell the committee whether or 
not in 1957 there were present in any of the 
steel unions at Gary, Ind., persons who were 
known to you to have been colonizers of the 
Communist Party? 

“Will you tell the committee what stand 
the Communist Party took in Gary in any of 
its units with regard to the acts of the Soviet 
Union in Hungary in 1956? 

“Are you a member of the Communist 
Party now?” 

Which questions were pertinent to the 
subject. under inquiry, refused to answer 
said questions and, as a result of said Ed- 
ward Yellin’s refusal to answer the aforesaid 
questions, your committee was prevented 
from receiving testimony and information 
concerning a matter committed to said com- 
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mittee in accordance with the terms of a 
subpena served upon the said Edward 
Yellin. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on February 10, 1958, dur- 
ing which Edward Yellin refused to answer 
the aforesaid questions, pertinent to the 
subject under inquiry, is set forth in fact 
as follows: 

“MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1958 
“UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Gary, Ind. 
“Public hearing 


“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met pursuant to 
call, at 10 a. m., in the council chamber, 
Municipal Building, Gary, Ind., Hon. Fran- 
cts E. WALTER (chairman of the committee) 
presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania, 
and Gorpon H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Frank S. Tav- 
enner, Jr., counsel, and Raymond T. Col- 
lins, investigator. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

“Let the record show that, pursuant to 
law and the rules of this committee, I 
have appointed a subcommittee for the pur- 
pose of conducting these hearings com- 
posed of Representatives WILLIAM M. Tuck, 
of Virginia; Gorpon H. SCHERER, of Ohio; 
and myself as chairman, 

“The order of appointment of the sub- 
committee will be set forth in the record 


at this point: 
“JANUARY 21, 1958. 
“To Mr, RICHARD ARENS; 
“Staff Director, House Committee on 
Un-American Activities: 

“Pursuant to the provisions of law and 
the rules of this committee, I hereby ap- 
point a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, consisting of Rep- 
resentatives GORDON H. SCHERER, and WIL- 
LIAM M. Tuck, associate members, and my- 
self, Francis E. WALTER, as chairman, to 
conduct hearings in Gary, Ind., on Monday 
and Tuesday, February 10th and 11th, 1958, 
at 10:00 a. m., on subjects under investi- 
gation by the committee and take such tes- 
timony on said days or succeeding days, as 
it may deem necessary. 

“Please make this action a matter of com- 
mittee record, 

“If any member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“Given under my hand this 21st day of 
January 1958. 

“Francis E. WALTER, 
“Chairman, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 


“The CHARMAN. The subject and legisla- 
tive purposes of this hearing are reflected by 
the following extract taken from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the committee held 
on January 15, 1958: 

“ʻA motion was made by Mr. SCHERER, 
seconded by Mr. WiLLiIs and unanimously 
carried, approving and authorizing the hold- 
ing of hearings in Gary, Ind., beginning on 
the 10th day of February, 1958, or on such 
other date as the chairman of the commit- 
tee may determine, and continuing from day 
to day, and time to time, until the hearings 
are completed, and the conduct of investiga- 
tions deemed reasonably necessary by the 
staff in preparation therefor, relating to the 
following subjects and having the legislative 
purposes indicated. 

“1, The extent, character, and objects of 
Communist infiltration and Communist Par- 
ty propaganda activities in basic industry in 
the Gary, Ind., area, the legislative purpose 
being to obtain information for use by the 
committee in its consideration of section 16 
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of H. R. 9352, relating to the proposed 
amendment of section 4 of the Communist 
Control Act, of 1954, prescribing a penalty 
for knowingly and willfully becoming or re- 
maining a member of the Communist Party 
with knowledge of the purpose or objective 
thereof, and for the additional legislative 
purpose of adding to the committee's overall 
knowledge on the subject, so that Congress 
may be kept informed and thus prepared to 
enact remedial legislation in the national de- 
fense and for internal security when and if 
the exigencies of the situation require it. 

“*2. Execution by administrative agencies 
concerned of Public Law 637, of the 83d Con- 
gress known as the Communist Control Act 
of 1954, relating to the eligibility to exercise 
the rights and privileges provided under the 
National Labor Relations Act of labor organi- 
zations determined by the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board to be Communist-in- 
filtrated organizations. The legislative pur- 
pose is to assist Congress in appraising the 
administration of the Communist Control 
Act of 1954 and to enact such amendments 
thereto as the exigencies of the situation 
require. 

“"3, Any other matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee which it or any sub- 
committee thereof, appointed to conduct this 
hearing, may designate.’ 

“Under the provisions of Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, the Congress has placed upon 
this committee certain legislative and inves- 
tigative duties and, in addition, the duty of 
exercising continuous watchfulness over the 
execution of any laws, the subject matter of 
which is within the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee. Accordingly, within the framework 
of this broad jurisdiction and objectives, this 
subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities is here in Gary for the 
purpose of receiving testimony concerning 
Communist techniques and tactics of infil- 
tration and the extent, character, and ob- 
jects of the Communist Party propaganda 
activities in basic industries. The impor- 
tance of this area of inquiry from the stand- 
point of national security, cannot be overem- 
phasized. Without this information, it 
would be impossible for the committee to 
carry out its legislative duties as required of 
it by the Congress. 

“In response to the mandate from the 
Congress to keep constant surveillance over 
existing security legislation, the commit- 
tee is constantly surveying the operation of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act, the various 
espionage statutes, the Communist Control 
Act of 1954, and similar laws for the pur- 
pose of keeping Congress informed of the 
manner in which laws are being adminis- 
tered and for the purpose of recommending 
any needed legislative amendments. This 
mandate will be carried out at this hearing. 

“The committee recently formulated an 
omnibus security bill, H. R. 9352, which 
represents the most comprehensive effort 
ever made to deal with all problems in the 
field of internal security. This bill combines 
numerous proposals for empowering the 
Government to combat the various aspects 
of the Communist conspiracy which are 
not dealt with adequately in our present 
laws. It is the hope of the committee that 
factual information obtained at this hearing 
will be of assistance in the consideration of 
the numerous provisions of this bill. 

“The committee is especially desirous of 
obtaining additional information for use 
in its consideration of section 16 of H. R. 
9352, relating to the proposed amendment 
of section 4 of the Communist Control Act 
of 1954, prescribing a penalty for knowingly 
and willingly becoming or remaining a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party with knowledge 
of the purpose or objective thereof. 

“When investigating Communists and 
Communist activities, this committee fre- 
quently has been met with the false and 
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unfounded charge that it is merely seeking 
headlines; that we are a group of Fascists; 
that we are engaged in witch-hunting; and 
the like. Such charges will not dissuade us 
from our duty. We seek the facts and only 
the facts. In the conduct of this hearing, 
we are not Interested in any dispute be- 
tween labor and management, between one 
union and another union, or with disputes 
within a union. We propose to ascertain 
the facts on Communist activity irrespective 
of the field in which it occurs. 

“In the course of the last several hearings 
of the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, we have discovered a new technique 
practiced by Communists for the purpose of 
disguising their operations. Persons who 
have been identified by responsible wit- 
nesses, under oath, as Communists have 
themselves denied present technical mem- 
bership in the Communist Party for the 
period of time beginning with the announce- 
ment of committee hearings. Time and 
again we have seen instances in which hard- 
core leaders of the conspiracy deny, while 
they are under oath, that they are present 
members of the Communist Party, but re- 
fuse to testify respecting past membership 
as recent as a week or so prior to the hear- 
ings or with respect to their contemplated 
future courses of action. This situation, 
coupled with our other sources of informa- 
tion, compel us to conclude that they have 
merely practiced the ruse of resigning tech- 
nical membership for the purpose of deceit. 
It is hoped that this pattern will not de- 
velop during the hearings here in Gary. 

“It is the standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of 
the Communist Party during the course of 
the committee hearings will be given an 
early opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee, if he desires, for the purpose of 
denying or explaining any testimony ad- 
versely affecting him. 

“I would remind those present that a dis- 
turbance of any kind or audible comment 
during the testimony, whether favorable or 
unfavorable to any witness or the commit- 
tee, will not be tolerated. Any infraction 
of this rule will result in the offender being 
ejected from the hearing room. 

“I am particularly happy to be able to say 
that in this eternal struggle against inter- 
national communism your own Represent- 
ative in the Congress, Ray MADDEN has made 
a great contribution in the work that he 
did with respect to the Katyn massacres. 
That was a monumental job, and placing 
the blame where it belongs was long over- 
due. Your Representative certainly made a 
very fine contribution by his efforts in that 
field.” 

After hearing the testimony of one other 
witness, Edward Yellin was then called be- 
fore the committee. 

“Mr. TavenNer. Mr. Edward Yellin, 
you come forward, please? 

“The CHARMAN. Will you raise your right 
hand? 

“Do you solemnly swear that you will tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

“Mr. YELLIN. I do. 

“The CHAIRMAN, All right, Mr. Tavenner, 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Have a seat please. 
“TESTIMONY OF EDWARD YELLIN, ACCOMPANIED 

BY COUNSEL, VICTOR RABINOWITZ 

“Mr, TAVENNER. Will you state your name 
please, sir. 

“Mr, YELLIN. Edward Yellin. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Will counsel accompany- 
ing the witness please identify himself for 
the record? 

“Mr. RaBINowITZ. Victor Rabinowitz, New 
York. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Where and when were you 
born, Mr. Yellin? 

“Mr. YELLIN. July 2, 1927, Bronx, N. Y. 

“Mr, TAVENNER. Where do you now reside? 
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“Mr. YELLIN. Fort Collins, Colo. 

“Mr. ScHERER. I cannot hear the witness. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Where? 

“Mr. YELLIN. Fort Collins, Colo. 

“Mr, TAVENNER. How long have you lived 
at Fort Collins, Colo.? 

“Mr. YELLIN. Since just about September 
of 1957. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. 1950? 

“Mr. YELLIN. September 1957. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Where did you reside prior 


“Mr. RaBinow1Tz. Mr. Counsel, I wonder 
whether it would be possible to read into 
the record the exchange of telegrams be- 
tween myself and the committee in con- 
nection with the witness’s testimony. I 
would like to have it appear in the record. 

“The CHAIRMAN. We will decide whether 
it will be made a part of the record when 
the executive session is held. Go ahead. 

“Mr. RapinowiTz. Mr. Chairman, I sent 
the telegrams because I wanted them to 
appear, I do not care whether they appear 
publicly or not. I do want it to appear that 
that exchange of telegrams occurred. I did 
not do it just to increase the revenue of the 
telegram company. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Well, whatever the rea- 
son was, whether it has been stated or 
otherwise, it will be considered in executive 
session. 

“Mr. RaBinowiTz. May I state—— 

“The CHAIRMAN. Do not bother. You 
know the privileges given you by this com- 
mittee. You have appeared before it often 
enough. You know as well as anybody. 

“Go ahead, Mr. Tavenner. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Yellin, where did you 
reside prior to September 1957? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. YELLIN. Mr. Tavenner, is that right? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Yes. 

“Mr. YELLIN. Mr. Tavenner, if I may I 
would like to say just a few words before I 
answer that question to state my grounds 
as to what my position will be on answer- 
ing questions. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Just answer this ques- 
tion, not your grounds for answering ques- 
tions that have not been asked. 

“Mr. YELLIN. Then let me say that I feel 
that this question and this line of ques- 
tioning will probably lead into certain areas 
of my freedom of beliefs, and I feel that I 
would like to say just a few words as to why 
I would not care to answer this question. 

“The CHAIRMAN. It is not the case of 
whether you care to answer or not. It is a 
question of do you or do you not answer 
the question. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. YELLIN. Mr. Congressman, let me put 
it this way then: I will refuse to answer that 
question, and I would like the privilege—— 

“The CHAIRMAN. What is the question, 
Mr. Tavenner? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. The question was where 
the witness lived prior to September 1957. 

“The CHAIRMAN. And you feel honestly 
that if you answer the question of where 
you lived before September of last year, you 
might be confronted with a criminal prosecu- 
tion, is that it? 

“Mr. YELLIN. No. I did not say that. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You did not say that, but 
is that not what you mean? 

“Mr. YELLIN. May I say what my objec- 
tions are? If I can say what they are—— 

“The CHAIRMAN. Go ahead—— 

“Mr. YELLIN. Then you can question. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Go ahead. 

“Mr. YELLIN. Since I received the subpena 
to appear before this committee, I did the 
natural thing. I contacted counsel. I wrote 
to various sources for whatever legal infor- 
mation I could get, and I went to the public 
library to study as much of the law as I 
could. 

“Now, just the fact of being called before 
this committee creates a certain impression 
in the public eye which I do not like. I do- 
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not like to have my loyalty questioned or 
my character questioned. I feel that I have 
committed no crime. I have engaged in no 
acts—— 

“The CHAIRMAN. Is this not the best place 
to clarify the atmosphere? If you feel as 
you say you do, and I am sure that you do, 
is this not a great opportunity to eliminate 
whatever question might be in anybody's 
mind, particularly mine, about your activi- 
ties? 

“Mr. YELLIN. Mr. WALTER, I do not feel that 
this is the place for myself, as an individ- 
ual and as a citizen, to discuss my beliefs, 
my associations, or whatever expressions of 
opinion I have ever made. I feel that ideas 
in the democratic process should be settled, 
should reach some kind of an understand- 
ing, in the market place of ideas and not at 
a Congressional investigation. This is a per- 
sonal opinion of mine. I believe the entire 
democratic process revolves around settling 
things in a free and open market, and this 
is not the place for it. This is a hearing. It 
is not an expression of public opinion. 

“Furthermore, after conferring with my 
counsel—— 

“Mr. ScHERER. We are not asking you 
about your ideas or opinions. We are asking 
you about your activities within the con- 
spiracy. 

“The CHAIRMAN. We are asking his address. 

“Mr. ScHERER. That is what we are going 
to ask him. 

“The CHARMAN. You don’t know. 

“Mr. SCHERER. His activities with a con- 
spiracy. 

“Mr. YELLIN. After conferring with coun- 
sel, I can only come to one conclusion, and 
that is that this line of questioning would 
infringe upon my rights under the first 
amendment to the Constitution. Now the 
Supreme Court in its recent decision in the 
Watkins and Sweezy cases has specifically 
stated that a legislative committee can only 
investigate the area pertinent to legislation. 
Now, the Constitution of the United States 
and the first amendment—— 

“The CHamman. May I interrupt you at 
that point? I notice you have carefully 
avoided the Barenblatt case that followed 
the two cases that you mentioned, and 
in that case the Supreme Court held that 
we were charged with doing just exactly 
what we are doing now. That was U. S. 
against Barenblatt. 

“Mr. YELLIN. Mr. Congressman, I am not 
entirely familiar with the Barenblatt case. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You expressed great fa- 
miliarity with the Watkins case. 

“Mr. YELLIN. The Supreme Court referred 
that case back to the court of appeals and 
the Supreme Court did not rule on this. It 
was just the court of appeals of some sort 
which just made this ruling, not the Su- 
preme Court. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Then, as a layman, I will 
straighten you out. What the Supreme 
Court did was to say that the decision of 
the circuit court of appeals should stand 
and they refused to grant a writ of certio- 
rari to review it. 

“Mr. RABINOwITZ. As a lawyer, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like the opportunity to 
straighten you out. But I guess this is not 
the chance. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Your kind of lawyers 
could not straighten me out on anything. 
Go ahead, please. 

“Mr. YELLIN. May I continue, Mr. Con- 
gressman? I am not a lawyer. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Let me interrupt you a 
minute. You constantly referred to ‘this 
line of questioning.’ The only question [| 
have asked you is, where did you live prior 
to September 1957? 

“Mr. YELLIN. Mr. Tavenner—— 

“The CHAIRMAN, Certainly one question 
could not be construed as a line of ques- 
tions. You have been asked only one ques- 
tion. 

“Mr. YELLIN. May I continue? 
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“The CHAIRMAN. Why don't you answer 
the question? Where did you live? That 
is all we want to know, 

“Mr. YELLIN. I heard the previous wit- 
ness. I read proceedings of this committee 
in past cases. I read the newspapers con- 
cerning the history of this committee. If I 
say ‘this line of questioning,’ I should say 
‘this particular question.’ It is pretty ob- 
vious where the questions will lead from 
what has gone before. So it is no sense 
in pinning it down and waiting to later. 
It is going to lead to a certain point. There 
is no question about that. 

“Now the grounds on which I object are 
the following: That the first amendment to 
the Constitution specifically says that Con- 
gress shall make no law abridging the free- 
dom of speech. Now, therefore, Congress 
cannot investigate in that area because they 
cannot legislate in that area. Furthermore, 
nobody can investigate in my conscience, in 
my personal beliefs, I have committed no 
unlawful acts; and, therefore, any question- 
ing can only lead to opinions, expressions, 
associations, and beliefs and not any unlaw- 
ful acts. Therefore, under the first amend- 
ment, I think I am fairly reasonable in 
objecting to any questions that will lead 
toward that line, investigating my freedoms. 

“Secondly, I am informed that the ena- 
bling resolution of the Congress of the United 
States establishing this House Committee 
on Un-American Activities is very vague 
and, therefore, leads to the possibility that 
I could not be accorded my rights under 
due process of law, on the basis of the fact 
that the courts cannot properly judge what 
the intent of this committee is due to the 
fact that it was established under a rather 
vague resolution. 

“Furthermore, the courts have ruled that 
the only questions this committee can ask 
me as an individual are questions which can 
be pertinent to any legislation. 

“I don't feel this question is pertinent to 
any legislation the committee might be in- 
vestigating and, furthermore, as I said be- 
fore, the committee cannot even investigate 
legislation pertaining to the first amend- 
ment. 

“Therefore, I will have to respectfully 
submit that I cannot answer that question. 

“The CHARMAN. You said, ‘I cannot.’ Of 
course, you are not under any prohibition. 
You could answer it. You mean, ‘I will 
not.’ 

“Mr. YELLIN. I cannot under my own 
moral conscience to uphold the traditions 
under which I believe. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Then you do not answer 
the question for those reasons, is that it? 

“Mr. YELLIN. Yes, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN, All right. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Now, Mr. Chairman, so that 
the record is clear, I ask that you direct the 
witness to answer the question. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are directed to an- 
swer the question. Where did you live prior 
to September 1957? 

“Mr. YELLIN. Mr. Congressman, under the 
reasons I have submitted, I cannot answer 
that question. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You mean you do not 
answer. 

“Mr. YELLIN. I will not answer that ques- 
tion. 

“The CHAIRMAN. All right, 

“Mr. TAavENNER. You do not rely, in your 
refusal to answer, upon the self-incriminat- 
ing clause of the fifth amendment. Is that 
correct? 

“Mr. YELLIN. Yes, sir. That is correct. I 
am relying on my first amendment rights. 

“Mr. TavENNER. You were present when 
the opening statement was made by the 
chairman of this committee, were you not? 

“Mr. YELLIN. Yes, sir; I was present at 
that time. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. This is a hearing which 
involves a subject described by the chair- 
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man, and it relates to Communist Party 
activities within the area of Gary. As far 
as pertinency of the question is concerned, 
as to which you seem to express some doubt, 
it would be impossible for us to learn any- 
thing from you regarding Communist Party 
activities in this area without ascertaining 
whether or not you were here for a period 
of time. 

“Now, having explained that and given you 
that reason as a basis for the committee's 
asking you that question, I would like to ask 
the chairman to again direct the witness to 
answer. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are directed to an- 
swer the question. 

“Mr. YELLIN. Mr. Congressman, I cannot 
answer that question for the grounds already 
submitted. 

“The CHAIRMAN. By that you mean that 
you do not answer. You refuse to answer. 

“Mr. YELLIN. I will not answer. 

“The CHAIRMAN. All right. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Yellin, will you give 
the committee, please, briefly, your formal 
educational training? 

“Mr. YELLIN. I believe, and I think the 
grounds I have already stated are sufficient, 
that any investigation into my educational 
background can serve no legislative purposes, 
is a violation of my rights under the first 
amendments, and I will not answer that 
question. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are directed to an- 
swer the question. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. YELLIN. Would you repeat that please? 

“The CHAIRMAN, You are directed to an- 
swer the question. 

“Mr. Rastinowitz. He asked the question be 
repeated. 

“Mr. YELLIN. I asked it be repeated. 

“The CHatrMANn. What question? 

“Mr. YELLIN. The last statement addressed 
to me. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You declined to answer 
that. What did you think you declined to 
answer? 

“Mr. YELLIN. I declined to answer any 
questions pertaining to my education. 

“The CHAIRMAN. All right. Go ahead. 

“Mr. Tavenner. Is it not a fact that you 
were a student at the College of the City of 
New York for several years prior to 1948? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. YELLIN. Mr. Tavyenner, I will refuse to 
answer that question under the grounds al- 
ready stated; but it Just occurs to me that if 
the committee knows all these things, I can’t 
see the purpose or the pertinency of asking 
me what they consider a known fact. Fur- 
thermore, it kind of appears to me as if this 
line of questioning is merely trying to create 
an impression and expose me for the sake 
of merely exposing me and not leading to any 
valid legislative purpose. 

“The CHAIRMAN, I will assure you that that 
is furthest from the intention of anybody on 
this committee, and this committee has 
never, for the mere sake of exposing, asked 
a question. 

“And now I would like to ask you: What 
do you mean by exposing you? Exposing you 
to what? 

“Mr. YELLIN. Well, Mr. Congressman, there 
has been a great deal of discussion, public 
discussion, in the newspapers, especially since 
the Supreme Court decision in Watkins and 
Sweezy; and pertaining to education, there 
has been a great deal of discussion in the 
newspapers about certain lagging that we 
are doing in our educational system. I 
should say, rather, that we have not reached 
our full potential in our educational system. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Perhaps too many people 
have been directing their attention to the 
wrong things. 

“Mr, YELLIN. Well, perhaps. One of the 
often expressed opinions at the universities 
and in the newspapers is that one of the rea- 
sons we have not reached our full potential 
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is due to the fact that freedom of education, 
freedom of thought, has been, to a large ex- 
tent, suppressed by committee investigations 
specifically of this type and of the type Sen- 
ator McCarthy conducted. This is common 
knowledge at the universities. People are 
beginning to feel that freedom of thought 
and the expression of ideas—whether they 
be right or wrong, conform to what the ma- 
jority believe or not—should be settled in a 
market place of ideas freely without being 
suppressed. 

“The CHAIRMAN. All right now. 

“Mr. YELLIN. Now if I remember—— 

“The CHARMAN. We have heard that 
speech. Will you answer the question about 
your education? 

“Mr. YELLIN. You haven't heard it from 
me, sir. 

“The CHARMAN. What about the 2 years 
you were at the New York University or 
wherever it was? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. City College of New York. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. YELLIN. Mr. Congressman, Mr. Taven- 
ner, I have already stated sufficient ground 
for refusing to answer that kind of question. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Go ahead, Mr. Tavenner. 

“Mr. TavENNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer in evidence a photostatic copy of the 
college record of Edward Yellin, at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The first was in the 
College of Literature, Science, and Arts. 

“May it be marked ‘Yellin Exhibit No. 12° 

“Mr. ScHerer. Did you say at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan? 

“Mr. Tavenner. Yes, sir. 

“The CHARMAN. All right. 
ceived. 

“(The document referred to was marked 
“Yellin Exhibit No. 1.’) 

“The CHAmMAN. Go ahead. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. An examination of this 
exhibit, Mr. Chairman, reflects that Edward 
Yellin was transferred from the College of 
the City of New York to the University of 
Michigan. 

“And in this connection I would like to 
introduce Edward Yellin exhibit No. 2, an 
additional official record from the University 
ve onn which I will ask to be marked 
‘No. 2.’ 

“The CHARMAN. All right. 

“(The document referred to was marked 
‘Yellin Exhibit No. 2.) 

“Mr. Rasrnowirz. May I see that? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Yes, sir. 

“(A document was handed to Mr, Rabino- 
witz.) 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. TavENNER. Mr. Chairman, I call your 
attention to the fact that exhibit No. 2 shows 
that Edward Yellin was admitted to the 
University of Michigan in February 1948 
from the College of the City of New York and 
exhibit No. 1 indicates that he was trans- 
ferred from the College of Literature, Science, 
and Arts at the University of Michigan to 
the engineering department at that uni- 
versity in September 1948. It refiects his 
grades, showing a grade of A in many sub- 
jects. 

“Mr. Yellin, I hand you a photostatic copy 
of application for employment at the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

“You will examine it please and state 
whether or not that appears to be a copy of 
an application filed by you. 

“(A document was handed to the witness.) 

“Mr. YELLIN. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds which I have already 
stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Will you examine it please 
and state whether your name appears at the 
foot of that application? 

“Mr. YELLIN. I will. I cannot and will not 
answer that question, Mr. Tavenner, on the 
grounds already stated. 

“Mr. TavENNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer in 
evidence as Yellin exhibit No. 3 the docu- 
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ment referred to and ask that it be marked 
‘Yellin Exhibit No. 3.’ 

“The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose are you 
offering it? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. For the purpose of estab- 
lishing the time that he came to Gary, Ind., 
and the additional purpose of showing what 
he represented on his application to his 
would-be employer with regard to his edu- 
eation. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Did he represent that he 
had not been to college? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. His representation was as 
to his former school work at Stuyvesant, 
which I believe is a high school in the State 
of New York, with no answer under the 
word ‘college,’ or any other education. 

“The CHAIRMAN. All right. 

“Mr. Tavenner. Is the document admitted? 

“The CHAIRMAN. The document is ad- 
mitted. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Yellin, I read from 
this document that it is dated June 23, 
1949. Where were you on June 23, 1949? 
Where were you residing? 

“Mr. YELLIN. Mr. Tavenner, I will not an- 
swer that question on the grounds I have 
already stated. 

“Mr, TAVENNER. Did you live at 400 Jeffer- 
son Street in Gary, in the State of Indiana, 
at that time? 

“Mr. YELLIN, I will not answer that ques- 
tion, Mr. Tavenner. 

“Mr, TAVENNER. I read from exhibit No. 3, 
a statement of previous employment by the 
applicant: From September 1946 to February 
1948 at the Reo Motor Co., at Lansing, Mich. 
Were you ever actually employed by that 
company? 

“Mr. YELLIN. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds already stated. 

“Mr. Tavenner. Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2 show 
that you were at the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor between February of 1948 and 
at the end of the second semester of the 
year 1948-49, which meant approximately in 
June of 1949. Yet we see as an employment 
given by you on exhibit No. 3, that you were 
employed from February 1948 to April 1948 
at Modern Distributors, Michigan. Were you 
so employed there? 

“Mr. YELLIN. I will not answer that ques- 
tion, sir, on the grounds already stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Your record of employ- 
ment shows also employment in April 1948 
to May 1949 at Reo Motors at Lansing, Mich. 
Were you ever so employed? 

“Mr. YELLIN. I refuse to answer under the 
grounds already stated, sir. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Why did you give that rec- 
ord of employment and fail to indicate that 
you had attended college at the City College 
of New York, and that you had been in the 
engineering department and the academic 
department of the University of Michigan? 

“Mr. YELLIN. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion, sir, on the grounds already stated. 

“Mr. Tavenner, Is it not a fact that at the 
time you sought that employment in Gary, 
Ind., in steel, you were doing it at the in- 
stance or under counseling from the Com- 
munist Party or leaders in the Communist 
Party? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr, YELLIN. I will have to refuse to answer 
that question on the grounds already stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Will you tell the commit- 
tee, please, whether or not incidents came 
to your attention of the colonization of the 
steel unions in Gary by the Communist Party 
at any time prior to September 1957? 

“Mr. YELLIN, Sir, I cannot answer that 
question on the grounds already stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. One of the grounds that 
you stated was that you did not see the 
pertinency of what you referred to as ‘this 
line of questioning.’ Do you mean to reiter- 
ate that as a part of your answer to the 
question I have just asked you? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 
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“Mr. YELLIN. Mr. Tavenner, I mean to re- 
iterate all of the reasons I have given: 

“The CHAIRMAN. Then explain, Mr. Tav- 
enner, the reasons—— 

“Mr. YELLIN. As grounds. They are all 
grounds for refusal to answer. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Explain, Mr. Tavenner. 

“Mr. TavENNER. It has been testified here 
that colonization of young men in the 
middle of their educational courses in in- 
dustry was a deep-seated plan of the Com- 
munist Party to strengthen itself within 
basic industry. The chairman's opening 
statement indicated that the activities of 
the Communist Party within basic indus- 
tries was the subject of inquiry here. 

“Let me ask you: You were present during 
the testimony of the former witness? 

“Mr. YELLIN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. The statement was made 
here of the practice of the Communist Party 
in colonizing industry at Flint, Mich.; at the 
University of Colorado, which is at Fort 
Collins, Colo., where you now reside; and 
other places. 

“In order to understand the full tactics 
of the Communist Party in its operations 
here in Gary, it is necessary the committee 
understand fully the extent of such prac- 
tices, the full purposes of it, and the methods 
by which it is put into effect. That is the 
connective reasoning of the committee in 
asking the question. It is certainly apparent 
from that explanation. 

“So with that explanation, Mr. Chairman, 
I ask that the witness be again directed to 
answer. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are directed to 
answer the question. 

“Mr. YELLIN. Mr. Congressman, I am fully 
aware, on the basis of the previous witness’ 
testimony and on the basis of what com- 
mittee counsel has just said, that certain 
impressions will be created in the public 
eyes as regards myself as an individual. 
However, I cannot, in good conscience or 
within legal protection, answer that question 
on the grounds I have already stated. 

“Mr, SCHERER. I think a very bad impres- 
sion will be created in the public mind be- 
cause of your making at least 5 misrepre- 
sentations on your application for employ- 
ment to the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

“Mr. YELLIN. I realize there will be many 
bad impressions created but, as I said, I am 
powerless to straighten out those impres- 
sions at this time. 

“The CHARMAN. I could not conceive of a 
better place to straighten out all these im- 
pressions. All you have to do is answer these 
questions. 

“Did you state, or were you asked, where 
you are now employed? Where you are em- 
ployed at the present time? 

“Mr. YELLIN. I will decline to answer that 
question on the grounds I have already 
stated. 

“Mr. SCHERER. I ask you to direct the wit- 
ness to answer the question. 

“The CHARMAN. You are directed to 
answer the question, ‘Where are you em- 
ployed?’ 

“Mr. YELLIN. I will decline to answer that 
question, sir, on the grounds stated. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Go ahead, Mr. Tavenner. 

“Mr, TAVENNER. Were you a member of the 
Neafus Club of the Communist Party at the 
University of Michigan? 

“Mr. YELLIN. I will decline to answer that 
question, sir, on the grounds already stated. 

“Mr, TAVENNER. Were you acquainted with 
a person at the University of Michigan by 
the name of Francis X. T. Crowley? 

“Mr. YELLIN. I decline to answer that 
question on the grounds already stated, sir. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Crowley testified be- 
fore the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties in June of 1954, at which time he iden- 
tified you as a member with him of the 
Neafus Club of the Communist Party at Ann 
Arbor. Was he correct in his identification 
of you? 
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“Mr. YELLIN, I will decline to answer that 
question, sir, on the grounds I have already 
stated, 

“Mr, TAVENNER. Were you a member of 
the Communist Party on the 23d day of 
June 1949, which is the date of application 
filed in your name for employment in Gary? 

“Mr. YELLIN. I will decline to answer that 
question on the grounds I have already 
stated. 

“Mr. TavENNER. Mr. Chairman, may I have 
a direction that that question be answered 
in light of the explanation already made? 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are directed to an- 
swer the question. 

“Mr. YELLIN. I decline to answer, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Do you understand that 
when Mr. Tavenner asks you a question 
about a man who testified that you and he 
were members of a Communist group at the 
University of Michigan, this testimony was 
under oath. This man swore that you and 
he were members of the Communist Party. 
Did you understand that? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. YELLIN. Do I understand that he was 
under oath? 

“The CHAIRMAN. That is right. 

“Mr. YELLIN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr, TavENNER. Were you active in the 
American Veterans Committee prior to June 
1949? 

“Mr. YELLIN. I will have to decline to an- 
swer that. I think it is a violation of my 
freedom of associations. 

“Mr. TavENNER. Were you acquainted with 
a person by the name of Edward Shaffer 
from Pittsburgh? 

“Mr. YELLIN. I decline to answer that 
question, sir. 

“Mr. TaveNNER. During the examination 
of Edward Shaffer before this committee 
during the conduct of hearings in 1954, in 
fact, in May 1954, there was introduced in 
evidence a photostatic copy of the Detroit 
News bearing the date of January 7, 1949, 
entitled ‘Three Heed AVC Ban on Reds,’ It 
is exhibit No. 2 in that hearing. I will read 
part of that exhibit: 

“‘Three students resigned today from the 
University of Michigan chapter of the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee because of a ruling 
adopted by the national AVC [meaning 
American Veterans Committee] convention 
in November calling for the ouster of mem- 
bers who belonged to the Communist Party. 

“They were [that is, the three who re- 
signed] William Carter, 3473 Townsend 
Avenue, Detroit; Edward Shaffer, of Pitts- 
burgh; and Edward Yellin, of New York.’ 

“Was your action at that time correctly 
reported by the Detroit News? 

“Mr. YELLIN. I will decline to answer that 
question, sir. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Will you tell the commit- 
tee whether or not in 1957 there were pres- 
ent in any of the steel unions at Gary, Ind., 
persons who were known to you to have been 
colonizers of the Communist Party? 

“Mr. YELLIN. I decline to answer that 
question, sir. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, in light of 
the explanation made of the pertinency of 
this line of questioning, I request the wit- 
ness be directed to answer the question. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are directed to an- 
swer the question, Mr. Yellin. 

“Mr. YELLIN. On the grounds I have previ- 
ously stated, I will not answer the question. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Those grounds do not in- 
clude the invocation of the fifth amendment 
against self-incrimination. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. YELLIN. They do not, sir. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Were you a member of the 
Communist Party in August of 1957? 

“Mr. YELLIN. I will decline to answer that 
question on the grounds I have stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Will you tell the commit- 
tee what stand the Communist Party took 
in Gary in any of its units with regard to 
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the acts of the Soviet Union in Hungary in 
1956? 

“Mr. YELLIN. I will decline to answer that 
question, sir. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. May I have a direction 
that the witness answer that question? 

“The CHARMAN, You are directed to an- 
swer the question, Mr, Witness. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Are you a member of the 
Communist Party now? 

“Mr, YELLIN. I decline to answer that 
question on the grounds I have already 
stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. I have no further ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. 

“The CHARMAN. Do you have any ques- 
tions, Mr. SCHERER? 

“Mr. SCHERER. I have no questions.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was de- 
prived of answers to pertinent questions 
propounded to the said Edward Yellin rela- 
tive to the subject matter which, under Pub- 
lic Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) (2) 
of the 79th Congress, and under House Res- 
olution 5 of the 85th Congress, the said com- 
mittee was instructed to investigate, and 
the refusal of the witness to answer the 
questions, namely: 

“Mr. Yellin, where did you reside prior to 
September 1957? 

“Will you tell the committee, please, 
whether or not incidents came to your atten- 
tion of the colonization of the steel unions 
in Gary by the Communist Party at any time 
prior to September 1957? 

“Were you a member of the Communist 
Party on the 23d of June 1949, which is the 
date of application filed in your name for 
employment in Gary? 

“Will you tell the committee whether or 
not in 1957 there were present in any of the 
steel unions at Gary, Ind., persons who were 
known to you to have been colonizers of the 
Communist Party? 

“Will you tell the committee what stand 
the Communist Party took in Gary in any 
of its units with regard to the acts of the 
Soviet Union in Hungary in 1956? 

“Are you a member of the Communist 
Party now?” 


Which questions were pertinent to the 
subject under inquiry, is a violation of the 
subpena under which the witness had pre- 
viously appeared, and his refusal to answer 
the aforesaid questions deprived your com- 
mittee of necessary and pertinent testimony 
and places the said witness in contempt of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States. 


OTHER PERTINENT COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the committee 
for the 85th Congress, held on the 22d day 
of January 1957: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be au- 
thorized and empowered from time to time 
to appoint subcommittees, composed of 
three or more members of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, at least one of 
whom shall be of the minority political 
party, and a majority of whom shall con- 
stitute a quorum, for the purpose of per- 
forming any and all acts which the com- 
mittee as a whole is authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, consisting of Hon. Francis E. 
WALTER, chairman; Hon. Wittram M. TUCK; 
and Hon. Gorpon H. SCHERER, held on the 
16th day of April 1958, in room 225 Old 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
the chairman who stated the purpose of the 
meeting was to consider what action the 
subcommittee would take regarding the re- 
fusal of certain witnesses to answer material 
questions propounded to them in the course 
of the hearings conducted by the said sub- 
committee in Gary, Ind., beginning on the 
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10th day of February 1958, and what recom- 
mendation it would make regarding the cita- 
tion of any such witnesses for contempt of 
the House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing in 
Gary, Ind., a motion was made by Mr. 
SCHERER, seconded by Mr. Tuck, and unani- 
mously adopted, that a report of the facts 
relating to the refusal of Edward Yellin to 
answer material questions before the said 
subcommittee at the hearing aforesaid, be 
referred and submitted to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities as a whole, with the 
recommendation that a report of the facts 
relating to the refusal of said witness to an- 
swer material questions, together with all of 
the facts in connection therewith, be re- 
ferred to the House of Representatives with 
the recommendation that the said witness 
be cited for contempt of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for his refusal to answer ques- 
tions therein set forth, to the end that he 
may be proceeded against in the manner 
and form provided by law.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Hon. Francis E. Watrer, chairman; Hon, 
Morcan M. Movutper; Hon. CLYDE DOYLE; 
Hon, WiLt1AM M. Tuck; Hon. Bernard W. 
Kearney; Hon. GORDON H., SCHERER; and 
Hon. Rosert J, McIntosH, held on the 16th 
day of April 1958, in room 225, Old House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Edward Yellin to answer material 
question was submitted to the committee, 
upon which a motion was made by Mr. 
SCHERER, seconded by Mr. Movutper, and 
unanimously carried, that the subcommit- 
tee’s report of the facts relating to the re- 
fusal of Edward Yellin to answer material 
questions before the said subcommittee at 
the hearing conducted before it in Gary, 
Ind., on the 10th day of February 1958, be 
and the same is hereby approved and 
adopted, and that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities report and refer the said 
refusal to answer questions before the said 
subcommittee, together with all the facts in 
connection therewith, to the House of Rep- 
resentatives with the recommendation that 
the witness be cited for contempt of the 
House of Representatives for his refusal to 
answer such questions to the end that he 
may be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law.” 

[Exhibits not printed in the Recorp.] 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a resolution—House Resolution 658— 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives as to the re- 
fusal of Edward Yellin to answer questions 
before a duly constituted subcommittee of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
together with all of the facts in connection 
therewith, under seal of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to the United States attorney 
for the northern district of Indiana, to the 
end that the said Edward Yellin may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
ue motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST ROBERT 
LEHRER 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
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can Activities, I submit a privileged 
report (Rept. No. 2335). 
The Clerk read as follows: 
PROCEEDINGS AGAINST ROBERT LEHRER 


Mr. WALTER, from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, submitted the following 
report: 

CITING ROBERT LEHRER 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, as created and authorized by the House 
of Representatives through the enactment 
of Public Law 601, section 121, subsection 
(q) (2) of the 79th Congress, and under 
House Resolution 5 of the 85th Congress, 
caused to be issued a subpena to Robert 
Lehrer to be and appear before said Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, or a duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, of which 
the Honorable Francis E, WALTER is chair- 
man, on Monday, February 10, 1958, at 10 
a. m„ at city council chamber, City Hall, 
Gary, Ind., then and there to testify touch- 
ing matters of inquiry committed to said 
committee, and not to depart without leave 
of said committee. The subpena served on 
the said Robert Lehrer is set forth in words 
and figures as follows: 


“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“To ROBERT LEHRER, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, you are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, or a duly appointed subcommittee 
thereof, on Monday, February 10, 1958, at 
10 o'clock a. m., at City Council Chamber, 
City Hall, Gary, Indiana, then and there to 
testify touching matters of inquiry com- 
mitted to said committee, and not to depart 
without leave of said committee, 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To United States marshal to serve and 
return, 

“Given under my hand this 21st day of 
January, in the year of our Lord 1958. 

“Francis E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 


The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by the 
United States marshal, who was duly author- 
ized to serve the said subpena. The return 
of the service by the said United States mar- 
shal being endorsed thereon, is set forth in 
words and figures, as follows: 


“SUBPENA FOR ROBERT LEHRER, 1073 PIERCE 
STREET, GARY, IND., BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES 


“I made service of the within subpena by 
serving personally the within-named Robert 
Lehrer at 5634 Blackstone, Chicago, Ill., at 
9 o'clock p. m., on the 28th day of January 
1958. 

“Dated January 28, 1958. 

“Roy M. AMOS, 
“United States Marshal, Northern District 
of Indiana. 
“By LEE O. JAMES, 
“Deputy.” 

The testimony of other witnesses having 
lasted through the 10th day of February, the 
said Robert Lehrer, pursuant to the said 
subpena, and in compliance therewith, ap- 
peared before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on Febru- 
ary 11, 1958, to give such testimony as re- 
quired under and by virtue of Public Law 
601, section 121, subsection (q) (2) of the 
79th Congress, and under House Resolution 5 
of the 85th Congress. The said Robert 
Lehrer having appeared as a witness and 
having been asked the questions, namely: 

“How long have you lived in Gary? 

“Are you an employee in the steel in- 
dustry? 

“Where are you employed? 
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“Mr. Lehrer, I think I should advise you 
that the committee has received sworn testi- 
mony here at this hearing that it was the 
practice of the Communist Party, it was a 
Communist Party plan, to induce bright 
young men in various parts of the United 
States and in educational institutions, to 
break off from the completion of their edu- 
cation and go into basic industry for the 
purpose of strengthening the grassroots of 
the Communist Party in basic industry and 
to afford strong leadership to Communist 
Party groups which for one reason or an- 
other had become weakened. 

“Now, the committee has heard evidence 
that you came to Gary, Ind., and that you 
became identified with the Communist 
Party, and it is our purpose now to inquire 
from you as to the exact techniques used by 
the Communist Party in sponsoring and 
putting into effect this plan that we call 
colonization. Now, will you tell the com- 
mittee, please, whether such a plan of colo- 
nization came to your attention and became 
known to you while you have been in Gary? 

“Is it not a fact that you hold an A, B. 
degree from Rutgers University in New 
Brunswick, N. J.? 

“Were you a member of the Communist 
Party on August 30, 1949, the date of this 
application? 

“Will you tell the committee whether or 

not at this time Communist colonization of 
the steel industry is being practiced in 
Gary?” 
Which questions were pertinent to the 
subject under inquiry, refused to answer 
said questions and, as a result of said Rob- 
ert Lehrer’s refusal to answer the aforesaid 
questions, your committee was prevented 
from receiving testimony and information 
concerning a matter committed to said com- 
mittee in accordance with the terms of a 
subpena served upon Robert Lehrer. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on February 10, 1958, insofar 
as it pertains to the appearance of Robert 
Lehrer on February 11, 1958, is set forth in 
fact as follows: 


“MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1958 


“UNITED STATES 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
“COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“Gary, Ind, 
“Public hearing 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met pursuant to 
call, at 10 a. m., in the council chamber, 
Municipal Building, Gary, Ind. Hon. 
Francis E. WALTER (chairman of the com- 
mittee) presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania, 
and Gorpon H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Frank S, Taven- 
ner, Jr., counsel, and Raymond T. Collins, 
investigator. 

“The CHamrMan, The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

“Let the record show that, pursuant to 
law and the rules of this committee, I have 
appointed a subcommittee for the purpose 
of conducting these hearings composed of 
Representatives WrLLIaM M. Tuck of Vir- 
ginia, Gorpon H. SCHERER of Ohio, and my- 
self as chairman, 

“The order of appointment of the sub- 
committee will be set forth in the record at 
this point: 

“JANUARY 21, 1958. 

“To: Mr. Richard Arens, Staff Director, 

House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

“Pursuant to the provisions of law ond 
the rules of this committee, I hereby ap- 
point a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, consisting of Rep- 
resentatives GORDON H. SCHERER and WIL- 
Liam M. Tuck, associate members, and my- 
self, Francis E. WALTER, as chairman, to 
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conduct hearings in Gary, Ind., on Monday 
and Tuesday, February 10 and 11, 1958, at 
10 a. m., on subjects under investigation by 
the committee and take such testimony on 
said days or succeeding days, as it may deem 
necessary. 

“Please make this action a matter of com- 
mittee record. 

“If any member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“Given under my hand this 2ist day of 
January 1958. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman, Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The subject and legisla- 
tive purposes of this hearing are reflected by 
the following extract taken from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the committee held on 
January 15, 1958. 

“ʻA motion was made by Mr. SCHERER, 
seconded by Mr. Wrs and unanimourly 
carried, approving and authorizing the 
holding of hearings in Gary, Ind., begin- 
ning on the 10th day of February 1958, or 
on such other date as the chairman of the 
committee may determine, and continuing 
from day to day, and time to time, until the 
hearings are completed, and the conduct of 
investigations deemed reasonably necessary 
by the staff in preparation therefor, relat- 
ing to the following subjects and having the 
legislative purposes indicated. 

“*l. The extent, character, and objects of 
Communist infiltration and Communist 
Party propaganda activities in basic indus- 
try in the Gary, Ind., area, the legislative 
purpose being to obtain additional informa- 
tion for use by the committee in its consid- 
eration of section 16 of H. R. 9352, relating 
to the proposed amendment of section 4 of 
the Communist Control Act of 1954, pre- 
scribing a penalty for knowingly and will- 
fully becoming or remaining a member of 
the Communist Party with knowledge of the 
purpose or objective thereof, and for the ad- 
ditional legislative purpose of adding to the 
committee’s overall knowledge on the sub- 
ject, so that Congress may be kept informed 
and thus prepared to enact remedial legisla- 
tion in the national defense and for inter- 
nal security when and if the exigencies of 
the situation require it. 

“2. Execution by administrative agencies 
concerned of Public Law 637, of the 83d 
Congress known as the Communist Control 
Act of 1954, relating to the eligibility to ex- 
ercise the rights and privileges provided 
under the National Labor Relations Act of 
labor organizations determined by the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board to be Com- 
munist-infiltrated organizations. The legis- 
Iative purpose is to assist Congress in ap- 
praising the administration of the Commu- 
nist Control Act of 1954 and to enact such 
amendments thereto as the exigencies of the 
situation require. 

“3. Any other matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee which it or any sub- 
committee thereof, appointed to conduct 
this hearing, may designate.’ 

“Under the provisions of Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, the Congress has placed upon 
this committee certain legislative and in- 
vestigative duties and, in addition, the duty 
of exercising continuous watchfulness over 
the execution of any laws, the subject mat- 
ter of which is within the jurisdiction of 
this committee. Accordingly, within the 
framework of this broad jurisdiction and 
objectives, this subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities is here in 
Gary for the purpose of receiving testimony 
concerning Communist techniques and tac- 
tics of infiltration and the extent, character, 
and objects of Communist Party propa- 
ganda activities in basic industries. The im- 
portance of this area of inquiry from the 
standpoint of national security, cannot be 
overemphasized. Without this information, 
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it would be impossible for the committee to 
carry out its legislative duties as required of 
it by the Congress. 

“In response to the mandate from the 
Congress to keep constant surveillance over 
existing security legislation, the committee 
is constantly surveying the operation of the 
Internal Security Act of 1950, the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, the various espio- 
nage statutes, the Communist Control Act of 
1954, and similar laws for the purpose of 
keeping Congress informed of the manner in 
which laws are being administered and for 
the purpose of recommending any needed 
legislative amendments. This mandate will 
be carried out at this hearing. 

“The committee recently formulated an 
omnibus security bill, H. R. 9352, which rep- 
resents the most comprehensive effort ever 
made to deal with all problems in the field of 
internal security. This bill combines nu- 
merous proposals for empowering the Gov- 
ernment to combat the various aspects of the 
Communist conspiracy which are not dealt 
with adequately in our present laws. It is 
the hope of the committee that factual in- 
formation obtained at this hearing will be of 
assistance in the consideration of the 
numerous provisions of this bill. 

“The committee is especially desirous of 
obtaining additional information for use in 
its consideration of section 16 of H. R. 9352, 
relating to the proposed amendment of sec- 
tion 4 of the Communist Control Act of 1954, 
prescribing a penalty for knowingly and will- 
ingly becoming or remaining a member of the 
Communist Party with knowledge of the pur- 
pose or objective thereof. 

“When investigating Communists and 
Communist activities, this committee fre- 
quently Las been met with the false and un- 
founded charge that it is merely seeking 
headlines; that we are a group of Fascists; 
that we are engaged in witch hunting: and 
the like. Such charges will not dissuade us 
from our duty. We seek the facts and only 
the facts. In the conduct of this hearing, we 
are not interested in any dispute between 
labor and management, between one union 
and another union, or with disputes within 
a union. We propose to ascertain the facts 
on Communist activity irrespective of the 
field in which it occurs. 

“In the course of the last several hearings 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
we have discovered a new technique prac- 
ticed by Communists for the purpose of dis- 
guising their operations. Persons who have 
been identified by responsible witnesses, un- 
der oath, as Communists have themselves 
denied present technical membership in the 
Communist Party for the period of time be- 
ginning with the announcement of commit- 
tee hearings. Time and again we have seen 
instances in which hard-core leaders of the 
conspiracy deny, while they are under oath, 
that they are present members of the Com- 
munist Party, but refuse to testify respect- 
ing past membership as recent as a week or 
so prior to the hearings or with respect to 
their contemplated future courses of action. 
This situation, coupled with our other 
sources of information, compel us to con- 
clude that they have merely practiced the 
ruse of resigning technical membership for 
the purpose of deceit. It is hoped that this 
pattern will not develop during the hearings 
here in Gary. 

“It is the standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of 
the Communist Party during the course of 
the committee hearings will be given an 
early opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee, if he desires, for the purpose of deny- 
ing or explaining any testimony adversely 
affecting him. 

“I would remind those present that a 
disturbance of any kind or audible comment 
during the testimony, whether favorable or 
unfavorable to any witness or the commit- 
tee, will not be tolerated. Any infraction 
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of this rule will result in the offender being 
ejected from the hearing room. 

“I am particularly happy to be able to 
say that in this eternal struggle against 
international communism your own Repre- 
sentative in the Congress, Ray MADDEN, has 
made a great contribution in the work that 
he did with respect to the Katyn massacres. 
That was a monumental job, and placing 
the blame where it belongs was long over- 
due. Your Representative certainly made 
& very fine contribution by his efforts in that 
field. 

“After the making of the foregoing open- 
ing statement, the committee heard various 
witnesses on the 10th of February, and the 
witness Robert Lehrer was not reached until 
Tuesday, February 11, 1958. 

“TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1958 
“UNITED STATES House oF 
“REPRESENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE 
“O¥ THE COMMITTEE ON 
“UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“Gary, Ind. 
“Public hearing 

“The Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met pursuant to 
recess, at 10 a. m. in the Council Chamber, 
Municipal Building, Gary, Ind., Hon. Fran- 
cis E. WALTER (chairman of the committee) 
presiding. 

“Committee members present: Francis E. 
WALTER, of Pennsylvania (presiding), and 
GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staf members present: Frank S. Taven- 
ner, Jr., counsel, and Raymond T. Colins, 
investigator. 

“The CHARMAN. The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

“The custodian of the building has re- 
quested me to announce that smoking is not 
permitted. It is impossible to venv!late the 
room, and the fire hazard, of course, is con- 
siderable. So that I request you to refrain 
from smoking at this session. 

“Call your first witness. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Robert Lehrer, will 
you come forward, please, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Will you raise your right 
hand, please, sir? 

“Do you swear the testimony you are about 
to give will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

“Mr. LEHRER, I do. 


“TESTIMONY OF ROBERT LEHRER, ACCOMPANIED 
BY COUNSEL, WILLARD J, LASSERS 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Will you state your name, 
please, sir? 

“Mr. LEBRER. Robert Lehrer. 

“Mr, TavENNER. Will you spell your last 
name? 

“Mr. LEHRER. L-e-h-r-e-r. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Lehrer. It is noted that 
you are accompanied by counsel. 

“Will counsel please identify himself for 
the record? 

“Mr. Lassers. Yes, certainly. My name is 
William J. Lassers, 11 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, IlI. 

“Mr. Tavenner, When and where were you 
born, Mr. Lehrer? 

“Mr. LEHRER. November 6, 1925, in New 
Jersey, Stelton, N. J. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Excuse me, I didn't un- 
derstand where. 

“Mr. Lenrer. Stelton, N. J. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Stelton, N. J.? 

“Mr. LEHRER. Yes, sir. 

“Mr, TavENNER. Where do you now reside? 

“Mr. LEHRER. 1073 Pierce Street, in Gary. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. How long have you lived 
in Gary? 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that 
question and I would like to state my 
grounds. 

“I respectfully refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds that I need not do s0 
under the first amendment and the Federal 
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Due Process clause of the Constitution of 
the United States that the question under 
inquiry has not been properly defined, that 
the question is not pertinent to the ques- 
tion under inquiry, that the question is un- 
related to any legislative purpose, that the 
resolution establishing the Committee on 
Un-American Activities is indefinite and 
vague, that the committee and this subcom- 
mittee are improperly constituted and lack 
jurisdiction of the subject matter. 

“I do not base my refusal to answer upon 
the privilege against self-incrimination of 
the fifth amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, but do reserve every other 
ground, constitutional and otherwise, avail- 
able to me. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. What other constitutional 
grounds do you rely on? You stated con- 
stitutional grounds in general. Let me 
make it more specific. Are you relying on 
the constitutional grounds set forth in the 
fifth amendment relating to self-incrimina- 
tion testimony? 

“Mr. LEHRER, I think that is clear in my 
statement. 


“Mr. TAVENNER. Are you relying on the 


fifth amendment? 

“Mr. LEHRER. May I read again what I 
said? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. No. Just answer the 
question. Are you refusing to answer on 
the ground of the self-incriminatory clause 
of the fifth amendment? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. LEHRER. No. But I am relying on 
other parts of the fifth amendment. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Mr, Chairman, it certainly 
is self-evident, the pertinency of the ques- 
tion as far as the period of residence of this 
witness in Gary is concerned, when the sub- 
ject under inquiry relates to Communist 
Party activities in Gary. I believe it would 
need no explanation of the pertinency of 
the statement other than to state that. 

“So, unless the chairman thinks other- 
wise, I suggest that he be directed to answer. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Yes. I think that is cor- 
rect. You are directed to answer that 
question. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. LEHRER, I decline to answer for the 
reasons previously stated. 

“Mr. TaveNNER. Are you an employee in 
the steel industry? 

“Mr, LEHRER. I refuse to answer that on 
the same grounds. 

“The CHARMAN. You are directed to an- 
swer that question. 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds previously stated. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Where are you employed? 

“Mr, LEHRER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion, too, on the same grounds. 

“Mr, SCHERER. I ask for a direction. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are directed to an- 
swer the question as to where you are em- 
ployed. 

“Mr, LEHRER, I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds previously stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Lehrer, you have 
stated that you are a resident of Gary. Let 
me ask you whether or not, during the 
period of time that you have been a resi- 
dent of Gary, there has been practiced in 
the steel plants in Gary a colonization of 
young Communists from the eastern part of 
the country to this area. 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the same grounds. 

“(The chairman and Mr, Tayenner con- 
ferred.) 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Were you present in the 
hearing room yesterday when the chairman 
made his opening statement? 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion, too, on the same grounds. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
you to direct the witness. 
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“The CHARMAN. I direct that you answer 
the question whether or not you heard my 
opening statement. Certainly nobody is go- 
ing to get in trouble for listening to that 
statement. 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds first stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Were you present in the 
hearing room during the testimony of Mr. 
Lautner and Mr. LaFleur? 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion, too, on the same grounds. 

“Mr. TavENNER. Mr. Lehrer, I think I 
should advise you that the committee has 
received sworn testimony here at this hear- 
ing that it was the practice of the Com- 
munist Party, it was a Communist Party 
plan, to induce bright young men in various 
parts of the United States and in educa- 
tional institutions, to break off from the 
completion of their education and go into 
basic industry for the purpose of strength- 
ening the grassroots of the Communist 
Party in basic industry and to afford strong 
leadership to Communist Party groups which 
for one reason or another had become 
weakened. 

“Now, the committee has heard evidence 
that you came to Gary, Ind., and that you 
became identified with the Communist 
Party, and it is our purpose now to inquire 
from you as to the exact techniques used 
by the Communist Party in sponsoring and 
putting into effect this plan that we call 
colonization. 

“Now, will you tell the committee, please, 
whether such a plan of colonization came to 
your attention and became known to you 
while you have been in Gary? 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that 
question on the same grounds. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Now, Mr. Chairman, direct 
the witness. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are directed to an- 
swer that question. 

“Mr. SCHERER, I think I should say, Mr. 
Chairman, to the witness, that when the 
chairman directs you to answer the question 
it means that this committee does not ac- 
cept the reasons you give for refusal to an- 
swer the question and that if you persist in 
refusing to answer the question you sub- 
ject yourself to possible contempt proceed- 
ings. 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that 
question on the grounds I have already 
stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Will you tell the commit- 
tee, please, what your formal educational 
training has been? 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that 
question on the grounds stated, and I think 
my education is my own business. 

“Mr. Tavenner. Is it not a fact that you 
hold a bachelor-of-arts degree from Rutgers 
University in New Brunswick, N. J.? 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that 
question. I don’t see where it is pertinent. 
I refuse to answer on the grounds I previ- 
ously stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. May I have a direction? 

“The CHAIRMAN, You are directed to an- 
swer the question. 

“Mr. LEHRER, I refuse to answer on the 
grounds I have already stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. I hand you a photostatic 
copy of a record in the name of Robert 
Lehrer from Rutgers University and ask you 
whether or not that is, as far as you can 
determine, a correct record of your 3 years’ 
work at Rutgers University. 

“(Document handed to witness.) 

“Mr. LEHRER, I refuse to answer that 
question on the grounds I have already 
stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER, I desire to offer the docu- 
ment in evidence and ask that it be marked 
‘Lehrer Exhibit No. 1.’ 

“The CHAIRMAN. Let it be marked and 
made a part of the record. 
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“Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Lehrer, did you make 
application for employment in steel on Au- 
gust 30, 1949 in Gary? 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds I have already stated. 

“Mr. TavENNER. I hand you a photostatic 
copy of an application for employment at 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp, bearing date of 
August 30, 1949, at the end of which there 
is signed in ink the name, Robert Lehrer, 

“(Document handed to witness.) 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Will you examine the 
signature and state whether or not that is 
your signature? 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds I have already stated. 

“Mr. TaveNNER. That is your name, is it 
not, signed at the bottom of the application? 

“Mr, LEHRER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion also on the same grounds. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. I desire to offer the docu- 
ment in evidence and ask that it be marked 
‘Lehrer Exhibit No. 2.’ 

“The CHarrMan, Mark it and let it be made 
@ part of the record. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Now, if you will hand it to 
me. 

“Mr. Lassers. We hayen’t finished exam- 


ining it 

“The CHAIRMAN. Take the document, 
counsel 

“(The document was returned to Mr. Tav- 
enner.) 


“Mr. Lassers. We haven’t finished examin- 
ing it. Can we have a copy? 

“Mr. TAVENNER, You have examined that 
copy. Inasmuch as your witness refused to 
identify his signature I don’t see why he 
wants to see it. 

“Mr. Lassers. We haven't finished examin- 
ing the document, Counsel, 

“Mr. CHAIRMAN. The witness declined to 
answer the question so the application can 
be of no interest to you. 

“Mr. Lassers. We have not finished ex- 
amining this document. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You already refused to 
answer questions. All right. Go ahead. 

“Mr. Lassers. We have a right to examine 
the document whether we refused to answer 
questions on it or not. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Go ahead. 

“Mr. TavENNER. May I have the other 
document? 

“(Document handed to Mr. Tavenner). 

“Mr. TAvVENNER. Exhibit No. 1 showing 
your record at Rutgers University shows—— 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Excuse me. Shows that 
you were in attendance for your first year at 
Rutgers for the year 1946-47, the second year 
1947-48, the third year 1948-49. During 
that same period of time were you employed 
in any industry? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. LEHRER, I would like to see that em- 
ployment application again. 

“The CHAIRMAN. This isn’t relating to that 
at all. Were you employed at any place at 
all while you were at college? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. LEHRER. I feel that counsel and I have 
a right to examine the original document 
and it was taken away from counsel. 

“The CHAIRMAN. This question has noth- 
ing at all to do with the original document 
at all. 

“If you will identify your signature on that 
application there by indicating that you have 
some legitimate interest in it, you will cer- 
tainly be permitted to identify it. In view of 
the fact that you have not identified your 
signature, I don’t know what possible inter- 
est you might have in that piece of paper. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. LEHRER, I believe that is for us to 
determine. 

“The CHamMAN, Yes. All right. Whether 
or not you see it is for me to determine; so 
there we are. 
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“Mr, TAVENNER. Will you answer the ques- 
tion? 

“Mr. LEHRER, Would you repeat the ques- 
tion, sir? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. The question was whether 
or not you were employed in industry at any 
time during the period between 1946 and 
1949. 

“Mr. Lemrer. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds I have already stated. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. LEHRER. I would like to see that em- 
ployment application again. It was taken 
from my counsel’s hand. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Yes, because you refused 
to testify to anything with regard to the ap- 
plication, either as to the identification of 
your signature or as to having even made 
such an application. 

“But may I ask you, if I show you this ap- 
plication for the purpose of refreshing your 
recollection as to employment in industry, 
would you answer the question? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. LEHRER. I will determine that after I 
see the document. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Tavenner, would you 
suspend a moment? 

“(Announcements off the record.) 

“The CHARMAN, Go ahead. 

“Mr. TAVENNER, Very well. 

“I will be very glad to show you the docu- 
ment again but before doing so let me ask 
you whether this application truthfully 
stated your educational background when 
you submitted it to Carnegie Steel? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. LEHRER. I insist on seeing the docu- 
ment. 

“(Document handed to witness.) 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Will you examine the 
document and tell us whether or not you 
concealed any facts relating to your educa- 
tional training? You will find it on the 
back page—the reverse side. 

“Mr. SCHERER. You don't expect him to 
answer that, do you, Mr. Tavenner? 

“The CHAIRMAN. I thought you were inter- 
ested in the statements with respect to em- 
ployment. 

“Mr. TavENNER. Both statements. 

“The CHAIRMAN. It is quite obvious they 
are not interested in it now. Have you an 
extra copy of that? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. No, sir. 
ae Coins. There was only one photo- 

at. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Will you answer the ques- 
tion? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“The CHAIRMAN. You don’t have to go to 
all that trouble. We will give it to you after 
we have completed using it. 

“Mr. LASSERS. May we retain this copy? 

“The CHAIRMAN. After we have finished 
with it we will give it to you because we 
have the original. 

“Mr. Lassers. With the understanding we 
will allow—— 

“The CHAIRMAN. We will save you the 
trouble of copying it. 

“Mr. Lassers. With that understanding. 

“Mr. TaveNNER. I will have a copy made 
and sent to you. 

“Mr. Lassers. We will retain this copy. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will give you this copy 
to expedite the hearing. 

“Go ahead. 

“Mr, LEHRER. Will you repeat the question, 
please, sir? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. My question was whether 
or not at the time that application was pre- 
pared you concealed from your employer your 
educational background by not putting any- 
thing in your application regarding it. 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds I previously stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Now, I want the record 
to show that the witness has not looked at 
this application which he said he had to 
have before he answered that question. You 
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knew when you asked me for the document 
you weren’t going to answer that question; 
didn’t you? 

“Ihe CHARMAN. And were not going to 
look at it. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. I told you that the in- 
formation was on the back of the document. 
You have not turned it over to look at it, 
have you? You are practicing the same kind 
of deceit with this committee now that you 
practiced in your company when you filed 
that application; isn’t that so? 

“Mr. LEHRER. I don't see that it is any of 
the committee's business what I do on an ap- 
plication. 

“The CHARMAN. Well, it is the business of 
the committee and of the Congress of the 
United States to prevent people from practic- 
ing deception in order to conceal the real 
purpose of their seeking employment in a 
particular place. 

“Go ahead. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Were you a member of the 
Communist Party—will you let me see the 
document a minute? 

“Mr. Lassers. On the understanding that I 
will have it back. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Oh, come on. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Stop that. 

“Mr. SCHERER. You know better. 

(Document handed to Mr. Tavenner.) 

“Mr. TaveNNER. On August 30, 1949, the 
date of this application 

“Mr. LEHRER. Would you restate your ques- 


tion? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Were you a member of the 
Communist Party on August 30, 1949, the 
date of this application? 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds I have already stated. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are directed to an- 
swer the question. 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds I have already stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Were you advised by any 
member of the Communist Party to come to 
Gary for the purpose of filing this applica- 
tion for employment? 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds I have already stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to read into the record the report of 
school work as required to be filled out on 
this application form. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Proceed. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Under the title of school 
work it is stated as kinds of school work, 
“high school, New Brunswick High, from Sep- 
tember 1939 to June 1943.” “College” is left 
entirely in blank. 

“Why did you conceal in this application 
the fact that you had a bachelor-of-arts de- 
gree from Rutgers University? 

“Mr. LEHRER. I feel that my education is 
my business and I refuse to answer that 
question on the grounds that I have already 
stated. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Don't you think it was 
the business of the United States Steel in 
appraising your suitability for employment 
to know that you had been graduated from 
Rutgers University? 

“Mr. LEHRER, I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds I have already stated. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Or did you forget that 
you had gone to college 4 years when you 
filed that application? 

“Mr. LEHRER. Is that a question, sir? 

“The CHAIRMAN. That is a question. 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds I have already stated. 

“Mr. ‘TAVENNER. Your application shows 
during the period of time we have shown 
by exhibit No. 1 when you were attending 
Rutgers University, that you were working 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. in New 
Brunswick from May 1948 to October 1948 
and that you were working for the Aaron 
Plumbing Supply Co. from November 1948 to 
June 1949. Is that correct? 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds I have already stated. 
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“Mr. TAVENNER. Were you so employed at 
those two places? 

“Mr. LEHRER. I have already answered that 
I refuse to answer that question on the 
grounds that I have already stated. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Of course he wasn’t. It was 
another fraud perpetrated. 

“(Document handed to Mr, Lassers.) 

“Mr. TaveENNER. What was the nature of 
your employment at the United States Steel 
Corp.? 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds that I have already 
stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Didn't you become a third 
helper in the melting and pit operations 
division? 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds that I have already 
stated. 

“Mr. Taverner. On your arrival in Gary 
did you immediately identify yourself with 
the Communist Party by affiliating with it 
here? 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds that I have already 
stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Did you hear the testi- 
mony of Mr. LaFleur yesterday in which he 
testified that you were a member of the sec- 
tion group, the Steel Section Group of the 
Communist Party—— 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Up as late as the time that 
he left the Communist Party? 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds that I have already 
stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Well, were you a member 
of the section group of the Communist Party, 
the Steel Section Group? 

“Mr. Lenrer. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds that I have already 
stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Will you tell the commit- 
tee whether or not at this time Communist 
colonization of the steel industry is being 
practiced in Gary? 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds I have previously stated. 
“Mr. TAVENNER. May I have a direction? 

“The CHAIRMAN. Yes. You are directed to 
answer that question. 

“Mr. LEHRER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds that I have previously 
stated. 

“Mr. TAvENNER. I have no further ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Have you any questions, 
Mr. Scherer? 

“Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, this witness 
is so obviously in contempt of the Congress 
by his refusal to answer the questions, and 
not even invoking the fifth amendment, that 
I move this subcommittee recommend to the 
full committee that this witness be cited for 
contempt of Congress. 

“The CHAIRMAN. I think we ought to wait 
until our colleague of the subcommittee, 
Mr. Tuck, has an opportunity to hear from 
us. I do not think there is any question 
about the action that will be taken, but I 
think we ought to let him know what is in 
the record. We will defer action on the 
motion until Governor Tuck sees the record. 

“The witness is excused.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was de- 
prived of answers to pertinent questions pro- 
pounded to the said Robert Lehrer relative 
to the subject matter which, under Public 
Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) (2), of 
the 79th Congress, and under House Resolu- 
tion 5 of the 85th Congress, the said com- 
mittee was instructed to investigate, and the 
refusal of the witness to answer the ques- 
tions, namely: 

“How long have you lived in Gary? 

“Are you an employee in the steel industry? 

“Where are you employed? 
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“Mr. Lehrer, I think I should advise you 
that the committee has received sworn testi- 
mony here at this hearing that it was the 
practice of the Communist Party, it was a 
Communist Party plan, to induce bright 
young men in various parts of the United 
States and in educational institutions to 
break off from the completion of their edu- 
cation and go into basic industry for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the grassroots of the 
Communist Party in basic industry and to 
afford strong leadership to Communist Party 
groups which, for one reason or another, had 
become weakened. 

“Now, the committee has heard evidence 
that you came to Gary, Ind., and that you 
became identified with the Communist Party; 
and it is our purpose now to inquire from 
you as to the exact techniques used by the 
Communist Party in sponsoring and putting 
into effect this plan that we call colonization. 
Now, will you tell the committee, please, 
whether such a plan of colonization came 
to your attention and became known to you 
while you have been in Gary? 

“Is it not a fact that you hold an A. B. 
degree from Rutgers University in New 
Brunswick, N. J.? 

“Were you a member of the Communist 
Party on August 30, 1949, the date of this 
application? 

“Will you tell the committee whether or 
not at this time Communist colonization 
of the steel industry is being practiced in 
Gary?” 

Which questions were pertinent to the 
subject under inquiry, is a violation of the 
subpena under which the witness had pre- 
viously appeared, and his refusal to answer 
the aforesaid questions, depriver your com- 
mittee of necessary and pertinent testimony 
and places the said witness in contempt of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States. 


Other pertinent committee proceedings 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the commit- 
tee for the 85th Congress, held on the 22d 
day of January 1957: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be au- 
thorized and empowered from time to time 
to appoint subcommittees, composed of 
three or more members of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, at least one of 
whom shall be of the minority political 
party, and a majority of whom shall con- 
stitute a quorum, for the purpose of per- 
forming any and all acts which the com- 
mittee as a whole is authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, consisting of Hon. Francis E. 
WALTER, chairman; Hon. Wir.L1am M. TUCK; 
and Hon. Gorpon H. SCHERER, held on the 
16th day of April 1958, in room 225, Old 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C,: 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
the chairman who stated the purpose of the 
meeting was to consider what action the 
subcommittee would take regarding the re- 
fusal of certain witnesses to answer ma- 
terial questions propounded to them in the 
course of the hearings conducted by the 
said subcommittee in Gary, Ind., beginning 
on the 10th day of February 1958, and what 
recommendation it would make regarding 
the citation of any such witnesses for con- 
tempt of the House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing 
in Gary, Ind., a motion was made by Mr. 
ScueErer, seconded by Mr. Tuck, and unani- 
mously adopted, that a report of the facts 
relating to the refusal of Robert Lehrer to 
answer material questions before the said 
subcommittee at the hearing aforesaid, be 
referred and submitted to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities as a whole with the 
recommendation that a report of the facts 
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relating to the refusal of said witnesses to 
answer material questions, together with all 
of the facts in connection therewith, be re- 
ferred to the House of Representatives with 
the recommendation that the said witness 
be cited for contempt of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for his refusal to answer ques- 
tions therein set forth, to the end that he 
may be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, consisting of Hon, 
Francis E. WALTER, chairman; Hon. MORGAN 
M. Movutper; Hon. CLYDE Dorie; Hon. WIL- 
Liam M. Tuck; Hon BERNARD W. KEARNEY; 
Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER; and Hon. ROBERT J. 
McIntosH, held on the 16th day of April 1958, 
in room 225, Old House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. 0.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Robert Lehrer to answer material 
questions was submitted to the committee, 
upon which a motion was made by Mr. 
SCHERER, seconded by Mr. Movunper, and 
unanimously carried, that the subcommit- 
tee's report of the facts relating to the re- 
fusal of Robert Lehrer to answer material 
questions before the said subcommittee at 
the hearing conducted before it in Gary, Ind., 
on the 11th day of February 1958, be and the 
same is hereby approved and adopted, and 
that the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties report and refer the said refusal to 
answer questions before the said subcommit- 
tee, together with all the facts in connection 
therewith, to the House of Representatives 
with the recommendation that the witness be 
cited for contempt of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for his refusal to answer such 
questions to the end that he may be pro- 
ceeded against in the manner and form pro- 
vided by law.” 

| Exhibits not printed in Recorp.] 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution—House Resolution 
659—and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusal 
of Robert Lehrer to answer questions before 
a duly constituted subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, to- 
gether with all of the facts in connection 
therewith, under seal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the United States attorney for 
the northern district of Indiana, to the end 
that the said Robert Lehrer may be pro- 
ceeded against in the manner and form pro- 
vided by law. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 363, nays 0, not voting 67, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 150] 
YEAS—363 

Abbitt Avery Betts 
Abernethy Ayres Blatnik 
Adair Bailey Blitch 
Addonizio Baker Boland 
Albert Baldwin Bolling 
Allen, Calif. Barrett Bolton 
Allen, Til. Bass, N. H, Bosch 
Andersen, Bates Boykin 

H. Carl Baumhart Boyle 
Anderson, Beamer Bray 

Mont, Becker Breeding 
Andrews Beckworth Brooks, La. 
Arends Belcher Brooks, Tex. 
Ashley Bennett, Fla. Broomfield 

ore Bennett, Mich. Brown, Ga. 

Aspinall Bentley Brown, Mo. 
Auchincloss Berry Brown, Ohio 
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Chelf 


Cretella 


Iowa 


Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton 
Garmatz 


Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 


Glenn 
Granahan 


Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hiestand 
Hill 
Hoeven 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holmes 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 


McCormack 
McCulloch 
McFall 


‘Thornberry 


Wigglesworth 


Williams, Miss, 


unger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


NAYS—O 

NOT VOTING—67 
Alexander Gwinn Preston 
Alger Harvey Radwan 
Anfuso Hays, Ark. Robeson, Va 
Barden Hillings Sadlak 
Baring Hoffman St. George 
Bass, Tenn. Jackson Scherer 
Boggs James Scrivner 
Bonner Jenkins Shuford 
Bow Jones, Mo. Sieminski 
Buckley Keating Simpson, Pa. 
Burdick Krueger Smith, Kans. 
Carnahan Landrum Spence 
Celler Talle 
Christopher Loser Taylor 
Davis, Tenn, McCarthy Thompson, La, 
Dawson, Ill. McIntire Tollefson 
Dies Mars! Trimble 
Diggs Mason Tuck 
Eberharter Michel Wier 
Feighan Morris Williams, N. Y. 
Friedel Norrell Willis 
Gordon Poage 
Green, Oreg. Powell 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
Pairs: 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Trimble with Mr. Sadlak. 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Hillings. 

Mr. Loser with Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Keating. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Radwan. 

Mr. Carnahan with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Christopher with Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Marshall with Mr. Simpson of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. McCarthy with Mr. Krueger, 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Gwinn. 

Mr. Sieminski with Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Dawson of Illinois with Mr. Talle, 

Mr, Diggs with Mr. Burdick. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 

Mr. Preston with Mr. James. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Gordon with Mr. Williams of New 
York. 

Mrs, Green of Oregon with Mr. Jenkins. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST ALFRED 
JAMES SAMTER 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, I submit a privileged report 
(Report No. 2336). 

The Clerk read as follows: 
PROCEEDINGS AGAINST ALFRED JAMES SAMTER 

Mr. WALTER, from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, submitted the following 
report: 

CITING ALFRED JAMES SAMTER 

The Committee on Un-American Activities, 
as created and authorized by the House of 
Representatives through the enactment of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 5 of the 85th Congress, caused 
to be issued a subpena to Alfred James Sam- 
ter to be and appear before said Committee 
on Un-American Activities, or a duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, of which the 
Honorable Francis E. Walter is chairman, on 
Monday, February 10, 1958, at 10 a. m., at 
city council chamber, City Hall, Gary, Ind., 
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then and there to testify touching matters of 
inquiry committed to said committee, and 
not to depart without leave of said commit- 
tee. The subpena served on the said Alfred 
James Samter is set forth in words and figures 
as follows: 


“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“To ALFRED SAMTER, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, You are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, or a duly appointed subcommittee 
thereof, on Monday, February 10, 1958, at 10 
o'clock a. m., at city council chamber, city 
hall, Gary, Ind., then and there to testify 
touching matters of inquiry committed to 
said committee, and not to depart without 
leave of said committee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in such 
cases made and provided. 

“To United States marshal, to serve and 
return. 

“Given under my hand this 21st day of 
January, in the year of our Lord 1958. 

“Francis E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 

The said subpena was duly served as 
appears by the return made thereon by the 
United States marshal, who was duly au- 
thorized to serve the said subpena. The 
return of the service by the said United 
States marshal being endorsed thereon, is 
set forth in words and figures as follows: 


“SUBPENA FOR ALFRED SAMTER, 501 EAST 47TH 
PLACE, GARY, IND,, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES 


“I made service of the within subpena by 
serving personally the within-named Alfred 
Samter at 501 East 47th Place, Gary, Ind., at 
8: 15 o'clock p. m. on the 24th day of Jan- 
uary 1958. 

“Dated January 24, 1958. 

“Roy M. Amos, 
“United States Marshal, Northern 
District of Indiana. 
“By Lee O. JAMES, 
“Deputy.” 

The said Alfred James Samter, pursuant 
to the said subpena, and in compliance 
therewith, appeared before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties on February 10, 1958, to give such tes- 
timony as required under and by virtue of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 5 of the 85th Congress. The 
said Alfred James Samter having appeared 
as a witness and having been asked the 
questions, namely: 

“Did you, in your application for employ- 
ment, refuse to tell your employer what 
your educational training had been? 

“What propaganda activities are being en- 
gaged in now by the Communist Party 
group within the Big Mill where you are 
now employed? 

“When you came to Gary to seek em- 
ployment, did you confer in New York with 
any member of the Communist Party with 
regard to your coming to Gary?” 

Which questions were pertinent to the 
subject under inquiry, refused to answer 
said questions and, as a result of said 
Alfred James Samter’s refusal to answer 
the aforesaid questions, your committee was 
prevented from receiving testimony and in- 
formation concerning a matter committed 
to said committee in accordance with the 
terms of a subpena served upon Alfred 
James Samter, 

The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on February 10, 1958, dur- 
ing which Alfred James Samter refused 
to answer the aforesaid questions, pertinent 
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to the subject under inquiry, is set forth in 
fact as follows: 


“MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1958 
“UNITED STATES 
HOUSE Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“Gary, Ind. 
“Public hearing 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met pursuant to call, 
at 10 a. m., in the council chamber, Municipal 
Building, Gary, Ind., Hon. Francis E. WAL- 
TER (chairman of the committee) presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylyania, 
and Gorpon H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Frank S, Taven- 
ner, Jr., counsel, and Raymond T. Collins, in- 
vestigator. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

“Let the record show that, pursuant to law 
and the rules of this committee, I have ap- 
pointed a subcommittee for the purpose of 
conducting these hearings composed of 
Representatives WILLIAM M. Tuck, of Vir- 
ginia; GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio; and my- 
self as chairman. 

“The order of appointment of the subcom- 
mittee wil be set forth in the record at this 
point: 

“JANUARY 21, 1958. 
“To Mr. RICHARD ARENS, 
“Staff Director, House Committee on 
Un-American Activities: 

“Pursuant to the provisions of law and the 
rules of this committee, I hereby appoint a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, consisting of Represent- 
atives GORDON H. SCHERER and WILLIAM M. 
Tuck, associate members, and myself, Fran- 
cts E. WALTER, as chairman, to conduct hear- 
ings in Gary, Ind., on Monday and Tuesday, 
February 10 and 11, 1958, at 10 a. m., on sub- 
jects under investigation by the committee 
and take such testimony on said days or suc- 
ceeding days, as it may deem necessary. 

“Please make this action a matter of com- 
mittee record. 

“If any member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“Given under my hand this 2lst day of 
January 1958. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 


“Chairman, Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The subject and legisla- 
tive purposes of this hearing are reflected by 
the following extract taken from the minutes 
of a meeting of the committee held on Jan- 
uary 15, 1958: 

“A motion was made by Mr. SCHERER, sec- 
onded by Mr. Willis and unanimously car- 
ried, approving and authorizing the holding 
of hearings in Gary, Ind., beginning on the 
10th day of February 1958, or on such other 
date as the chairman of the committee may 
determine, and continuing from day to day, 
and time to time, until the hearings are com- 
pleted, and the conduct of investigations 
deemed reasonably necessary by the staff in 
preparation therefor, relating to the following 
subjects and having the legislative purposes 
indicated. 

“‘l. The extent, character, and objects of 
Communist infiltration and Communist 
Party propaganda activities in basic indus- 
try in the Gary, Ind., area, the legislative 
purpose being to obtain additional informa- 
tion for use by the committee in its con- 
sideration of section 16 of H. R. 9352, relat- 
ing to the proposed amendment of section 
4 of the Communist Control Act of 1954, 
prescribing a penalty for knowingly and 
willfully becoming or remaining a member 
of the Communist Party with knowledge of 
the purpose or objective thereof, and for the 
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additional legislative purpose of adding to 
the committee’s overall knowledge on the 
subject, so that Congress may be kept in- 
formed and thus prepared to enact remedial 
legislation in the national defense and for 
internal security when and if the exigencies 
of the situation require it. 

“2. Execution by administrative agencies 
concerned of Public Law 637, of the 83d 
Congress, known as the Communist Control 
Act of 1954, relating to the eligibility to 
exercise the rights and privileges provided 
under the National Labor Relations Act of 
labor organizations determined by the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board to be Com- 
munist-infiltrated organizations. The legis- 
lative purpose is to assist Congress in ap- 
praising the administration of the Commu- 
nist Control Act of 1954 and to enact such 
amendments thereto as the exigencies of 
the situation require. 

“3, Any other matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee which it or any sub- 
committee thereof, appointed to conduct 
this hearing, may designate.’ 

“Under the provisions of Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, the Congress has placed upon 
this committee certain legislative and inves- 
tigative duties and, in addition, the duty 
of exercising continuous watchfulness over 
the execution of any laws, the subject mat- 
ter of which is within the jurisdiction of 
this committee. Accordingly, within the 
framework of this broad jurisdiction and 
objectives, this subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities is here 
in Gary for the purpose of receiving testi- 
mony concerning Communist techniques 
and tactics of infiltration and the extent, 
character, and objects of Communist Party 
propaganda activities in basic industries. 
The importance of this area of inquiry from 
the standpoint of national security cannot 
be overemphasized, Without this informa- 
tion, it would be impossible for the commit- 
tee to carry out its legislative duties as re- 
quired of it by the Congress. 

“In response to the mandate from the 
Congress to keep constant surveillance over 
existing security legislation, the committee 
is constantly surveying the operation of the 
Internal Security Act of 1950, the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, the various espilo- 
nage statutes, the Communist Control Act 
of 1954, and similar laws, for the purpose of 
keeping Congress informed of the manner 
in which laws are being administered and 
for the purpose of recommending any needed 
legislative amendments. This mandate will 
be carried out at this hearing. 

“The committee recently formulated an 
omnibus security bill, H. R. 9352, which 
represents the most comprehensive effort 
ever made to deal with all problems in the 
field of internal security. This bill com- 
bines numerous proposals for empowering 
the Government to combat the various as- 
pects of the Communist conspiracy which 
are not dealt with adequately in our pres- 
ent laws. It is the hope of the committee 
that factual information obtained at this 
hearing will be of assistance in the con- 
sideration of the numerous provisions of 
this bill. 

“The committee is especially desirous of 
obtaining additional information for use in 
its consideration of section 16 of H. R. 9352, 
relating to the proposed amendment of sec- 
tion 4 of the Communist Control Act of 
1954, prescribing a penalty for knowingly 
and willingly becoming or remaining a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party with knowledge 
of the purpose or objective thereof. 

“When investigating Communists and 
Communist activities, this committee fre- 
quently has been met with the false and 
unfounded charge that it is merely seeking 
headlines; that we are a group of Fascists; 
that we are engaged in witch hunting; and 
the like. Such charges will not dissuade us 
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from our duty. We seek the facts and only 
the facts. In the conduct of this hearing, 
we are not interested in any dispute between 
labor and management, between one union 
and another union, or with disputes within 
a union. We propose to ascertain the facts 
on Communist activity irrespective of the 
field in which it occurs. 

“In the course of the last several hearings 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
we have discovered a new technique prac- 
ticed by Communists for the purpose of 
disguising their operations. Persons who 
have been identified by responsible witnesses, 
under oath, as Communists have themselves 
denied present technical membership in the 
Communist Party for the period of time 
beginning with the announcement of com- 
mittee hearings. Time and again we have 
seen instances in which hard-core leaders of 
the conspiracy deny, while they are under 
oath, that they are present members of the 
Communist Party, but refuse to testify re- 
specting past membership as recent as a 
week or so prior to the hearings or with re- 
spect to their contemplated future courses 
of action. This situation, coupled with our 
other sources of information, compel us to 
conclude that they have merely practiced the 
ruse of resigning technical membership for 
the purpose of deceit. It is hoped that this 
pattern will not develop during the hearings 
here in Gary. 

“It is the standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of 
the Communist Party during the course of 
the committee hearings will be given an 
early opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee, if he desires, for the purpose of deny- 
ing or explaining any testimony adversely 
affecting him. 

“I would remind those present that a dis- 
turbance of any kind or audible comment 
during the testimony, whether favorable or 
unfavorable to any witness or the commit- 
tee, will not be tolerated. Any infraction of 
this rule will result in the offender being 
ejected from the hearing room. 

“I am particularly happy to be able to say 
that in this eternal struggle against inter- 
nationa] communism your own Representa- 
tive in the Congress, Ray MADDEN, has made 
a great contribution in the work that he 
did with respect to the Katyn massacres. 
That was a monumental job, and placing the 
blame where it belongs was long overdue. 
Your Representative certainly made a very 
fine contribution by his efforts in that field.” 

After hearing the testimony of other wit- 
nesses, Alfred James Samter was called be- 
fore the committee. 

“Mr. Tavenner. Mr, Alfred Samter. 

“The CHARMAN. Will you raise your right 
hand, please? Do you solemnly swear that 
you will tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

“Mr. Samrer. I do. 


“TESTIMONY OF ALFRED JAMES SAMTER, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY COUNSEL, IRVING MEYERS 


“Mr. TAVENNER, Will you state your name, 
please, sir? 

“Mr. SamrTer. My name is Alfred James 
Samter. 

“Mr. Scuerer. I did not get the last name. 

“Mr. SAMTER. Samter. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Will you spell your last 
name, please? 

“Mr, Sater. S-a-m-t-e-r. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. It is noted that you are 
accompanied by counsel. 

“Will counsel please identify himself for 
the record? 

“Mr. Meyers, My name is Irving Meyers. 
I am from Chicago. 

“At this time I would like to inquire 
whether you have seen my telegram of last 
Saturday. If not, I would like to present 
it now, and I would like to have a response 
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to it, if I may. It is a telegram requesting 
an executive hearing. 

“The CHAIRMAN. I would like to see it. 

“Mr. TavENNER. I had not seen it because 
I was here Saturday. I guess your telegram 
was sent to Washington. 

“Mr. Meyers. That is right. On behalf of 
this client and a number of others. 

“The CHARMAN. Of course, this request is 
based on a false premise. If it is in the 
nature of a request, we can only do what 
we have always done in cases of this kind, 
and that is refuse to grant the request. 

“Mr. Meyers. May I have the request en- 
tered in the record on behalf of this client 
and all the other clients I represent? 

“The CHAIRMAN, Yes, 

“Mr. TAVENNER. It may be. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Yes. Why did you wait 
until Saturday to send me the telegram? 

“Mr. Meyers. I interviewed my clients on 
Saturday. A number of them received sub- 
penas during the week, and it took some 
time for us to get together. 

“Mr. TaveNNER. When and where were you 
born, Mr. Samter? 

“The CHAIRMAN. Let us get his address 
first. We neglected to do that with the last 
witness. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Where do you reside? 

“Mr. SAMTER. I reside in Gary. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Where in Gary? 

“Mr, Samer. The address is 501 East 47th 
Place. 

“Mr. TavENNER. When and where were you 
born? 

“Mr. SamTer. I was born on January 27, 
1922, in New York City. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. When did you first come 
to Gary? 

“Mr. SaMTEer. Approximately 9 years ago. 

“Mr. TAVENNER, About 1948 or 1949? 

“Mr. SAMTER. 1949, 

“Mr. TAVENNER. 1949? 

“Mr. SAMTER. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. What time of year? 

“Mr. SAMTER. Spring. 

“Mr. Tavenner. Where were you residing 
immediately prior to your coming to Gary? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr, SAMTER, New York City. 

“Mr. 'TAVENNER. Have you been in Gary 
since that time, 1949? 

“Mr. SAMTER. I beg your pardon? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Have you lived in Gary 
continuously since 1949? 

“Mr, SAMTER, Yes, sir. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Will you tell the commit- 
tee, please, briefly what your formal educa- 
tional training has been? 

“Mr. SAMTER. I am a high school graduate. 

“Mr, TAVENNER. Have you had any other 
training—educational training? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SamTer. Are you referring to college 
training, Mr. Attorney? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Any school training. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Samrer. I don’t believe that this 
committee is empowered to inquire into my 
education under the charter of the commit- 
tee, which I don't completely understand. 
Anyhow, I don’t believe that the question 
on my education is pertinent, and I do be- 
lieve it is an invasion of my civil rights 
under the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, so I will decline to answer that 
question. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Why did you tell us then, 
when asked about your education, that you 
had a high school education and now de- 
cline to go further? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SamTer. I repeat the same answer 
under the same rights that I previously 
stated. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Have you been a student at 
any Communist Party training school? Let 
us get right to it. 
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“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SamTer. Same answer as previously 
stated. 

“Mr. SCHERER. I put it to you as a fact 
that you have been a student at a Commu- 
nist Party training school and ask you now, 
while you are under oath, either to affirm or 
deny that fact. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SamTer. Same answer as previously 
stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Did you, in your applica- 
tion for employment, refuse to tell your 
employer what your educational training had 
been? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SamrTer. I am sorry. I don’t under- 
stand your question. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Well, you have refused to 
tell this committee what educational train- 
ing you have had. My question was, did you 
also refuse to tell your employer when you 
filed your application for employment what 
your educational training had been? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SamTer. I decline to answer that 
question on the grounds that you have no 
right to inquire into my personal relation- 
ships under the first amendment and also on 
the previous grounds that I stated. 

“Mr. SCHERER. You are not refusing to an- 
swer on the basis of any right you might 
claim to have under the fifth amendment, 
are you? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SamTer. I assert my right to due 
process under the fifth amendment, but as 
far as any other part of the fifth amend- 
ment, I am not asserting that right. 

“Mr. SCHERER, You are not refusing to an- 
swer on the basis of that part of the fifth 
amendment which gives you the right to 
refuse to answer on the grounds that to 
answer might tend to incriminate you. Is 
that right? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SAMTER. That is correct. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Then I ask, Mr. Chairman, 
that you direct him to answer the question. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are directed to an- 
swer the question. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Samter. I still refuse to answer under 
the same basis. 

“The CHAIRMAN. All right. 

“Mr. TavENNER. Did you attend the Amer- 
ican Radio Institute? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Samer. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion under the grounds previously stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Upon your coming to Gary 
in 1949, did you immediately identify your- 
self in an active way with the Communist 
Party? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SamTer. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the same grounds as previously 
stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Have you been a leader in 
the Communist Party, in the Big Mill Unit 
of the Communist Party? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Samter. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the same grounds as previously 
stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. What propaganda activi- 
ties are being engaged in now by the Com- 
munist Party group within the Big Mill where 
you are employed? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SAMTER. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds previously stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Is there any question in 
your mind as to the pertinency of that 
question to the subject under inquiry here? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SAMTER. Yes, sir. First of all, I do 
not understand the pertinency. I do not 
believe it is pertinent to the inquiry. I do 
not understand the purposes of the inquiry. 
I do not believe it is pertinent to the 
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powers of the committee, and I do not 
understand completely what those powers 
of the committee are. I might add, Mr. 
Counselor, that I believe that the courts 
are finding difficulty in determining just 
exactly what the powers of this committee 
are, and I certainly don’t understand them. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Well, the question of the 
powers of the committee was not involved 
in my question in any way. It is hard for 
me to understand that you, in good faith, 
do not understand the pertinency of the 
question. But inasmuch as you say you 
do not understand it, let me repeat again 
what the chairman stated in his opening 
statement. 

“You were present at that time, were you 
not? 

“Mr. SAMTER. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. TAvENNER. The chairman stated that 
the subject of this inquiry was the receipt 
of testimony relating to the tactics and 
techniques of Communist infiltration in the 
steel industry and the extent, character, 
and objects of Communist Party propa- 
ganda within the steel industry, that is, 
within basic industry. 

“Now, when I ask you the question, or 
the committee asks the question, as to what 
the Communist Party is doing now in the 
way of propaganda within basic industry, 
that statement answers the pertinency raised 
by you. 

“So I will have to request that the chair- 
man direct you to answer that question in 
view of that explanation. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are directed to an- 
swer the question. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SAMTER. I refuse to answer on the 
same basis that I have on the other question. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Aren’t you actually the 
leader of the Communist Party in the mill 
group right now? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SaMTER. I refuse to answer on the 
basis of the same reasons given. 

“Mr. ScHERER. What do you actually do in 
the mill, Witness? What is your job? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SamTer. Well, I work in a department 
which manufactures byproducts from the 
coke-making process in the coke plant. 

“Mr. SCHERER. What do you do? What is 
your exact work? 

“Mr. SamTer. Do you want my exact title, 
sir? 

“Mr. ScHERER. No. I want to know what 
you do. Do you do clerical work? Do you 
work on an assembly line? Do you work in 
a foundry, or what? 

“Mr. SAMTER. It is a department which is 
similar to an oil refinery. 

“Mr. ScHERER. I am not asking about the 
department. I am asking what you do. 
What is the nature of your work? 

“Mr. SAMTER. In order to describe what 
I do, Mr. Congressman, I have to describe 
what type of department it is because it is 
not either an assembly line or foundry, as 
you suggested. It is a distillation unit, very 
similar to an oil refinery, in which materials, 
taken as by-products of coke-making 
process, are passed through steel and by- 
product oils are made. 

“In this process, I turn valves; I direct the 
flows of these various pieces of equipment; 
I look at them to see that they are in 
working order, and see that the pumps are 
running correctly and various many duties 
such as those, 

“Mr. SCHERER. All right. 

“Mr, TavENNER. When you came to Gary 
to seek employment, did you confer in New 
York with any member of the Communist 
Party with regard to your coming to Gary? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Samer. I decline to answer that 
question on the same grounds as previously 
Stated, 
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“The CHAIRMAN. You are directed to an- 
swer that question. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr, SamrTer. I decline to answer on the 
same grounds as previously stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Did you attend any classes 
or schooling of any kind in New York City 
preparing young men to go out in the labor 
field to become leaders in the field of 
labor? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SAMTER. I decline to answer on the 
grounds as previously stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER, Were you a member of the 
Communist Party in the city of New York 
before coming to Gary? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Samrer. I decline to answer on the 
grounds as previously stated. 

“Mr. TavENNER. I have no further ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Any questions, 
Scherer? 

“Mr. SCHERER. Have you ever served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SAMTER. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. SCHERER. When was that service? 

“Mr. SAMTER. From 1942 until 1945. I 
don’t recall the exact dates. 

4 “Mr. SCHERER. In what branch of the sery- 
ce? 

“Mr. SAMTER. Army. 

“Mr. SCHERER. What type of work did you 
do in the Army? What particular assign- 
ment did you have? 

“Mr. SAMTER. I was a radio operator in an 
armored division. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Radio operator. And did 
you serve outside the continental United 
States? 

“Mr. SAMTER. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Where? 

“Mr. SAMTER. In Europe, 

“Mr. SCHERER, And where did you live im- 
mediately prior to your service in the Army? 
What was your home residence? 

“Mr. SAMTER. New York City. 

“Mr. SCHERER. While you were in the 
Armed Forces of the United States serving 
as a radio operator, were you a member of 
the Communist Party? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SAMTER, I decline to answer that on 
the same grounds as previously stated. 

“Mr. SCHERER. I have no further ques- 
tions. 

“The CHARMAN. The witness is excused.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was de- 
prived of answers to pertinent questions pro- 
pounded to the said Alfred James Samter, 
relative to the subject matter which, under 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 5 of the 85th Congress, the said 
committee was instructed to investigate, 
and the refusal of the witness to answer the 
questions, namely: 

“Did you, in your application for employ- 
ment, refuse to tell your employer what your 
educational training had been? 

“What propaganda activities are being en- 
gaged in now by the Communist Party 
group within the Big Mill where you are 
now employed? 

“When you came to Gary to seek em- 
ployment, did you confer in New York with 
any member of the Communist Party with 
regard to your coming to Gary?” 

Which questions were pertinent to the 
subject under inquiry, is a violation of the 
subpena under which the witness had pre- 
viously appeared, and his refusal to answer 
the aforesaid questions deprived your com- 
mittee of necessary and pertinent testimony 
and places the said witness in contempt of 
baie House of Representatives of the United 

tates, 


Mr. 
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Other pertinent committee proceedings 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the commit- 
tee for the 85th Congress, held on the 22d 
day of January 1957: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be 
authorized and empowered from time to 
time to appoint subcommittees, composed 
of three or more members of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, at least one of 
whom shall be of the minority political 
party, and a majority of whom shall con- 
stitute a quorum, for the purpose of per- 
forming any and all acts which the com- 
mittee as a whole is authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, consisting of Hon. FRANCIS 
E. WALTER, chairman; Hon. WM. M. Tuck; 
and Hon. Gorpon H. SCHERER, held on the 
16th day of April 1958, in room 225, Old 
House Office Building Washington, D. C.: 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
the chairman, who stated the purpose of the 
meeting was to consider what action the 
subcommittee would take regarding the re- 
fusal of certain witnesses to answer material 
questions propounded to them in the course 
of the hearings conducted by the said sub- 
committee in Gary, Ind., beginning on the 
10th day of February 1958, and what recom- 
mendation it would make regarding the 
citation of any such witnesses for contempt 
of the House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing 
in Gary, Ind., a motion was made by Mr. 
SCHERER, seconded by Mr. Tuck, and unani- 
mously adopted, that a report of the facts 
relating to the refusal of Alfred James Sam- 
ter to answer material questions before the 
said subcommittee at the hearing aforesaid, 
be referred and submitted to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities as a whole, with 
the recommendation that a report of the 
facts relating to the refusal of said witness 
to answer material questions, together with 
all of the facts in connection therewith, be 
referred to the House of Representatives 
with the recommendation that the said wit- 
ness be cited for contempt of the House of 
Representatives for his refusal to answer 
questions therein set forth, to the end that 
he may be proceeded against in the manner 
and form provided by law.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, chairman; Hon. 
Morcan M. Movuuper; Hon. CLYDE DOYLE; 
Hon. WM. M. Tuck; Hon. BERNARD W. KEAR- 
NEY; Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER; and Hon. 
Rosert J. McInTOSH, held on the 16th day 
of April 1958, in room 225, Old House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Alfred James Samter to answer 
material questions was submitted to the 
committee, upon which a motion was made 
by Mr. SCHERER, seconded by Mr. MOULDER, 
and unanimously carried, that the subcom- 
mittee’s report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Alfred James Samter to answer 
material questions before the said subcom- 
mittee at the hearing conducted before it in 
Gary, Ind., on the 10th day of February 1958, 
be and the same is hereby approved and 
adopted, and that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities report and refer the 
said refusal to answer questions before the 
said subcommittee, together with all the 
facts in connection therewith, to the House 
of Representatives with the recommenda- 
tion that the witness be cited for contempt 
of the House of Representatives for his re- 
fusal to answer such questions to the end 
that he may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law." 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, during roll- 
call No. 150 on House Resolution 659 I 
was in the committee. Being near the 
head of the alphabet in the calling of 
the roll I just missed it. I simply want 
to say that had I been present I would 
have voted “yea.” 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
impossible for me to get here when my 
name was called on rollcall No. 150. Had 
I been here I would have voted “yea.” 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution—House Resolution 
660—and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusal 
of Alfred James Samter to answer questions 
before a duly constituted subcommittee of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
together with all of the facts in connection 
therewith, under seal of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to the United States attorney 
for the northern district of Indiana, to the 
end that the said Alfred James Samter may 
be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST VICTOR 
MALIS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 2337). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST VICTOR MALIS 


Mr. WALTER, from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, submitted the following 
report: 

CITING VICTOR MALIS 

The Committee on Un-American Activities, 
as created and authorized by the House of 
Representatives through the enactment of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 5 of the 85th Congress, caused 
to be issued a subpena to Victor M. Malis to 
be and appear before said Committee on Un- 
American Activities, or a duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, of which the Honor- 
able Francis E. WALTER is chairman, on Mon- 
day, February 10, 1958, at 10 a. m., at city 
council chamber, city hall, Gary, Ind., then 
and there to testify touching matters of 
inquiry committed to said committee, and 
not to depart without leave of said commit- 
tee. The subpena served on the said Victor 
Malis is set forth in words and figures as 
follows: 

“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“To Victor M. Matis, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, you are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, or a duly appointed subcommittee 
thereof, on Monday, February 10, 1958, at 10 
o'clock a. m., at city council chamber, city 
hall, Gary, Ind., then and there to testify 
touching matters of inquiry committed to 
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said committee, and not to depart without 
leave of said committee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To United States Marshal, to serve and 
return. 

“Given under my hand this 21st day of 
January, in the year of our Lord 1958. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 


The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by the 
United States marshal, who was duly au- 
thorized to serve the said subpena. The 
return of the service by the said United 
States marshal, being endorsed thereon is 
set forth in words and figures, as follows: 


“SUBPENA FOR VICTOR M. MALIS, BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
“I made service of the within subpena by 

personal service on the within-named Victor 

Malis at R. R. 6, Box 6, Crown Point, Ind., at 

7 o'clock a. m. on the ist day of February 

1958. 

“Dated February 1, 1958. 

“Roy M. Amos, 
“United States Marshal, Northern 
District of Indiana. 
“By Lee O. James, Deputy.” 

The testimony of other witnesses having 
lasted through the 10th day of February 
1958, the said Victor Malis, pursuant to the 
said subpena, and in compliance therewith, 
appeared before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities on 
February 11, 1958, to give such testimony as 
required under and by virtue of Public Law 
601, section 121, subsection (q) (2) of the 
79th Congress, and under House Resolution 
5 of the 85th Congress. The said Victor 
Malis haying appeared as a witness and hav- 
ing been asked the questions, namely: 

“Whose restaurant was that? 

“Did you give up 14 years of seniority in 
your labor union in order to take that 3 
months’ job? 

“Did the Communist Party meet in its 
meetings at the location of this restaurant 
which you operated for a period of 3 
months? 

“Was the name of the restaurant at which 
you worked the Gary Cooperative Restaurant 
at 1428 Broadway, Gary, Ind.? 

“Will you tell the committee, please, what 
means are being used by the Communist 
Party at this time—that is, right now—to 
strengthen its hold in labor unions in Gary? 

“Are you at this time an active leader of 
the Communist Party in Gary, Ind.? 

“What is the strength of the Communist 
Party membership, or, in other words, what 
is the size of the membership of the Com- 
munist Party in your union now?” 

Which questions were pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, refused to answer said 
questions and, as a result of said Victor 
Malis’ refusal to answer the aforesaid ques- 
tions, your committee was prevented from 
receiving testimony and information con- 
cerning a matter committed to said commit- 
tee in accordance with the terms of a sub- 
pena served upon Victor Malis. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on February 10, 1958, insofar 
as it is pertinent to the appearance of Vic- 
tor Malis on February 11, 1958, is set forth 
in fact as follows: 


“MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1958 


“UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Gary, Ind. 
“Public hearing 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on 

Un-American Activities met pursuant to call, 
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at 10 a. m., in the council chamber, Munici- 
pal Building, Gary, Ind., Hon. Francis E, 
Warrer (chairman of the committee) pre- 
siding. 

“Committee members present: Representa- 
tives Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania, 
and GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Frank S. Taven- 
ner, Jr, counsel, and Raymond T, Collins, 
investigator. 

“THE CHAIRMAN. The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

“Let the record show that, pursuant to 
law and the rules of this committee, I have 
appointed a subcommittee for the purpose cf 
conducting these hearings composed of Rep- 
resentatives WrLtram M. Tuck, of Virginia; 
GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio; and myself as 
chairman. 

“The order of appointment of the sub- 
committee will be set forth in the record at 
this point: 

“JANUARY 21, 1958. 
“To Mr. RICHARD ARENS, 
“Staff Director, House Committee on 
Un-American Activities: 


“Pursuant to the provisions of law and 
the rules of this committee, I hereby appoint 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, consisting of Represent- 
atives Gorpon H. ScHERER and WILLIAM M. 
Tuck, associate members, and myself, FRAN- 
cis E. WatTsEr, as chairman, to conduct hear- 
ings in Gary, Ind., on Monday and Tuesday, 
February 10 and 11, 1958, at 10 a. m., on 
subjects under investigation by the commit- 
tee and take such testimony on said days or 
succeeding days, as it may deem necessary. 

“Please make this action a matter of com- 
mittee record. 

“If any member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“Given under my hand this 21st day of 
January 1958. 

“Prancis E. WALTER, 
“Chairman, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 


“The CHARMAN. The subject and legisla- 
tive purposes of this hearing are refiected by 
the following extract taken from the min- 
utes of a meeting of the committee held on 
January 1958. 

“<A motion was made by Mr. SCHERER, sec- 
onded by Mr. Wittts and unanimously car- 
Tied, approving and authorizing the holding 
of hearings in .Gary, Ind., beginning on the 
10th day of February, 1958, or on such 
other date as the chairman of the committee 
may determine, and continuing from day 
to day, and time to time, until the hearings 
are completed, and the conduct of investiga- 
tions deemed reasonably necessary by the 
staff in preparation therefor, relating to the 
following subjects and having the legisla- 
tive purposes indicated. 

“1, The extent, character, and objects of 
Communist infiltration and Communist 
Party propaganda activities in basic industry 
in the Gary, Ind., area, the legislative pur- 
pose being to obtain additional information 
for use by the committee in its considera- 
tion of section 16 of H. R. 9352, relating to 
the proposed amendment of section 4 of 
the Communist Control Act of 1954, pre- 
scribing a penalty for knowingly and will- 
fully becoming or remaining a member of 
the Communist Party with knowledge of 
the or objective thereof, and for 
the additional legislative purpose of adding 
to the committee's overall knowledge on 
the subject, so that Congress may be kept 
informed and thus prepared to enact reme- 
dial legislation in the national defense and 
for internal security when and if the exigen- 
cies of the situation require it. 

“2. Execution by administrative agencies 
concerned of Public Law 637, of the 83d 
Congress known as the “Communist Control 
Act of 1954,” relating to the eligibility to 
exercise the rights and privileges provided 
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under the National Labor Relations Act of 
labor organizations determined by the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board to be Com- 
munist-infiltrated organizations, The legis- 
lative purpose is to assist Congress in ap- 
praising the administration of the Com- 
munist Control Act of 1954 and to enact 
such amendments thereto as the exigencies 
of the situation require, 

“3. Any other matter within the juris- 
diction of the committee which it or any 
subcommittee thereof, appointed to conduct 
this hearing, may designate.’ 

“Under the provisions of Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, the Congress has placed upon 
this committee certain legislative and in- 
vestigative duties and, in addition, the duty 
of exercising continuous watchfulness over 
the execution of any laws, the subject matter 
of which is within the jurisdiction of this 
committee, Accordingly, within the frame- 
work of this broad jurisdiction and objec- 
tives, this subcommittee of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities is here in Gary 
for the purpose of receiving testimony con- 
cerning Communist techniques and tactics 
of infiltration and the extent, character, and 
objects of Communist Party propaganda ac- 
tivities in basic industries. The importance 
of this area of inquiry from the standpoint 
of national security cannot be overempha- 
sized. Without this information, it would 
be impossible for the committee to carry 
out its legislative duties as required of it by 
the Congress, 

“In response to the mandate from the 
Congress to keep constant surveillance over 
existing security legislation, the committee 
is constantly surveying the operation of the 
Internal Security Act of 1950, the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, the various espio- 
nage statutes, the Communist Control Act 
of 1954, and similar laws for the purpose 
of keeping Congress informed of the man- 
ner in which laws are being administered 
and for the purpose of recommending any 
needed legislative amendments. This man- 
date will be carried out at this hearing. 

“The committee recently formulated an 
Omnibus Security Bill, H. R. 9352, which 
represents the most comprehensive effort 
ever made to deal with all problems in the 
field of internal security. This bill com- 
bines numerous proposals for empowering 
the Government to combat the various as- 
pects of the Communist conspiracy which 
are not dealt with adequately in our pres- 
ent laws. It is the hope of the committee 
that factual information obtained at this 
hearing will be of assistance in the con- 
sideration of the numerous provisions of 
this bill. 

“The committee is especially desirous of 
obtaining additional information for use in 
its consideration of section 16 of H. R. 
9352, relating to the proposed amendment 
of section 4 of the Communist Control Act 
of 1954, prescribing a penalty for knowingly 
and willingly becoming or remaining a 
member of the Communist Party with 
knowledge of the purpose or objective there- 
of. 

“When investigating Communists and 
Communist activities, this committee fre- 
quently has been met with the false and 
unfounded charge that it is merely seeking 
headlines; that we are a group of Fascists; 
that we are engaged in witch-hunting; and 
the like. Such charges will not dissuade us 
from our duty. We seek the facts and only 
the facts. In the conduct of this hearing, 
we are not interested in any dispute between 
labor and management, between one union 
and another union, or with disputes within 
a union. We propose to ascertain the facts 
on Communist activity irrespective of the 
field in which it occurs. 

“In the course of the last several hear- 
ings of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, we have discovered a new tech- 
nique practiced by Communists for the 
purpose of disguising their operations, Per- 
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sons who have been identified by respon- 
sible witnesses, under oath, as Communists 
have themselves denied present technical 
membership in the Communist Party for the 
period of time beginning with the announce- 
ment of committee hearings. Time and 
again we have seen instances in which hard- 
core leaders of the conspiracy deny, while 
they are under oath, that they are present 
members of the Communist Party, but re- 
fuse to testify respecting past membership 
as recent as a week or so prior to the hear- 
ings or with respect to their contemplated 
future courses of action. This situation, 
coupled with our other sources of informa- 
tion, compel us to conclude that they have 
merely practiced the ruse of resigning tech- 
nical membership for the purpose of deceit. 
It is hoped that this pattern will not de- 
velop during the hearings here in Gary. 

“It is the standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of 
the Communist Party during the course of 
the committee hearings will be given an 
early opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee, if he desires, for the purpose of 
denying or explaining any testimony ad- 
versely affecting him. 

“I would remind those present that a 
disturbance of any kind of audible com- 
ment during the testimony, whether favor- 
able or unfavorable to any witness or the 
committee, will not be tolerated. Any in- 
fraction of this rule will result in the 
offender being ejected from the hearing 
room. 

“I am particularly happy to be able to say 
that in this eternal struggle against inter- 
national communism your own Representa- 
tive in the Congress, Ray MADDEN, has made 
a great contribution in the work that he 
did with respect to the Katyn massacres. 
That was a monumental job, and placing 
the blame where it belongs was long over- 
due. Your Representative certainly made 
a very fine contribution by his efforts in that 
field.” 

After the making of the foregoing opening 
statement, the committee heard various wit- 
nesses on the 10th day of February, and the 
witness Victor Malis was not reached until 
Tuesday, February 11, 1958. 


“TUESDAY, PEBRUARY 11, 1958 


“UNITED STATES HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES, 
“Gary, Ind, 
“Public hearing 

“The subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met pursuant to re- 
cess, at 10 a. m. in the Council Chamber, 
Municipal Building, Gary, Ind., Hon. Fran- 
cis E. WALTER (chairman of the committee) 
presiding. 

“Committee members present: Francis E. 
WALTER, of Pennsylvania (presiding), and 
Gorpon H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Frank S. Taven- 
ner, Jr., counsel, and Raymond T. Collins, 
investigator. 

“The CHAIRMAN, The subcommittee will 
come to order. 

“The custodian of the building has re- 
quested me to announce that smoking is not 
permitted. It is impossible to ventilate the 
room, and the fire hazard, of course, is con- 
siderable. So that I request you to refrain 
from smoking at this session.” 

After hearing the testimony of other wit- 
nesses, Victor Malis was then called before 
the committee. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Victor Malis. 

“The CHarmrRMAN. Raise your right hand, 
please. 

“Do you swear the testimony you are about 
to give shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God. 

“Mr. Matis. I do. 
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“TESTIMONY OF VICTOR MALIS, ACCOMPANIED 
BY COUNSEL, IRVING MEYERS 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Will you state your name, 
please? 

“Mr. Matis. Victor Malis. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Will counsel identify him- 
self for the record, please. 

“Mr. Meyers. My name is Irving Meyers. 
Iam from Chicago. 

“At this time I would like to call to the 
committee’s attention that I sent a telegram 
on Saturday last requesting that an execu- 
tive session be held in lieu of this open ses- 
sion in reference to this witness and others. 
And I would like to have that. I repeat the 
request. I would like to have it rendered of 
record and I would like to have an answer 
to my request. 

“The CHAIRMAN. In view of the fact that 
the telegram has never been received by the 
chairman of this committee, it was delivered 
in Washington while the chairman was in 
Gary, Ind., and because no opportunity has 
been had to study it to determine whether or 
not it was sent in good faith, the request 
to delay or defer hearing this witness is de- 
nied. 


“Mr. Meyers. I didn’t ask to defer it or 
delay. I merely asked for an executive ses- 
sion and you had the telegram in your hands 
yesterday, a copy of it, which I presented in 
another matter. 

“The CHAIRMAN, A copy, yes 

“Mr, Meyers. Yes, and I sent it on Satur- 
day. 

“The CHAIRMAN. I said the telegram will 
be considered. Go ahead, Mr. Tavenner. 

“Mr. TaveNNER. When and where were you 
born, Mr. Malis? 

“Mr, Matis. Gary, Ind. 

“Mr. TavENNER. What is the date of your 
birth? 

“Mr. Mats. October 30, 1912. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. What is the nature of your 
employment? 

“Mr. Marrs. Steel worker. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. How long have you been a 
steel worker? 

“Mr. Matis. Well, all of my adult life. 

“Mr. TAvENNER. Did you serve in the 
Armed Forces of the United States? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“The CHamman, You are directed to an- 
swer that question. 

“Mr, Meyers. What was that question? 

“Mr. Maris. Repeat that question. 

“The CHAIRMAN. If you would pay some 
attention to us you would know what this 
is all about, Mr. Malis. 

“Mr, TAvENNER. My question was whether 
or not you served in the Armed Forces of 
the United States. 

“Mr. MALis. Yes; I did. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Over what period of time? 

“Mr. MALis. From April 1941 to October 
1945. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. So with the exception of 
the period you were in the armed services 
you have been an employee in steel at least 
from 1940 until the present time, haven't 
you? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Matis. By far the biggest part. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Was there some part of 
that time when you were employed else- 
where? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. MALIs. Yes. I worked somewhere 
else. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. When and where was that? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Mauis. I am not too sure—3 or 4 
months in the year of 1950. 

“Mr, TAVENNER. Where did you work dur- 
ing that period? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Marts. I don’t think it is pertinent 
to this committee and I am going to exer- 
cise my right under the first amendment. 
I don't think this committee has got any 
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right to infringe on my thinking and my 
political beliefs. 

“The CHARMAN. We are not asking you 
about your political beliefs at all. Are you 
anticipating a question when you say that? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“The CHAIRMAN. We are merely asking 
where you were employed, not whether or 
not you were a Communist. 

“Mr. Mauis. I refuse to tell you that be- 
cause I don't think it is within your power 
to ask me that. 

“Mr. ScHERER. I ask you to direct the wit- 
ness to answer the question. 

“The CHAIRMAN, You are directed to an- 
swer the question—where you were em- 
ployed. 

“Mr. Mais, Pardon? 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are directed to an- 
swer the question. 

“(The witness conferred with counsel.) 

“Mr. Mais. Well, for 3 or 4 months: in 
1950 I did not work in the steel industry, 
and I just refuse to answer the question. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Were you an employee 
then of the Communist Party? Is that why 
you refuse to answer? 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. Maris. I worked in a restaurant. 
After that I am using my first amendment. 

“Mr. SCHERER. What is that? 

“Mr. Matis. First amendment rights. 

“Mr. TavENNER. I think, Mr. Chairman, 
we better swear in counsel. 

“Mr. SCHERER. I am beginning to think so, 
too. 

“Mr. MEYERS. I must tell you I represent a 
steel worker who is not too literate. He 
certainly knows nothing of the law. He 
certainly doesn’t understand your purposes 
because the Supreme Court doesn’t quite 
understand it. 

“Mr, TAVENNER. He is the one that knows 
the facts, though. 

“Mr. Meyers, He doesn’t understand your 
questions. 

“The CHAIRMAN. We are not asking him 
any legal questions. We are asking him 
questions of fact. 

“Mr. MEYERS. But your questions may 
carry legal implications. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Well, have you read the 
rules of this committee? 

“Mr. Meyers. I have. 

“The CHAIRMAN, I wish you would observe 
them. 

“Mr. Meyers. I intend to and try to. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Don’t interrupt, Counsel. 
Don’t prevent the witness from listening 
to the questions that are being propounded 
and agg oh put the answers in his mouth. 

. Meyers. Will you ask my witness if 
Iam as pee that? 

“The CHAIRMAN. I do not have to. I can 
see you telling him. I am not entirely 
blind. 

“Mr. Meyers. I am sorry. You are mis- 
interpreting what occurs. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Go ahead, Mr. Taven- 
ner. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. You state, then, that you 
worked in a restaurant during those 3 or 
4 months in 1950, is that what I understood 
you to say? 

“Mr. MALIsS. Yes, I did. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Where was that restaurant 
located? 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. Mats. I refuse to answer that under 
the first amendment. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Whose restaurant was 
that? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Matis. I refuse to answer. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Why? 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. Mauts. I just refuse to answer under 
the first amendment. 
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“Mr. SCHERER. I ask you to direct the wit- 
ness. 

“The CHAIRMAN, You are directed to an- 
swer the question. 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Did you give up 14 years of 
seniority in your labor union in order to 
take that 3 months job? 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr, Mauts.I think under the first 
amendment this committee isn’t empowered 
to ask me that question. Therefore, I use 
the first amendment, 

“The CHAIRMAN. Wait a minute. You are 
directed to answer that question. And may 
I say to you under the law if you assume 
something improperly then you must answer 
the consequences. I direct you to answer 
this last question. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Mavis. I repeat that I don’t think 
that this committee has a right to ask me. 
that type of question, and I would also like 
to state that from time to time I would like 
to confer with my attorney here because 
— 

“The CHAIRMAN. We have no objection to 
that. 

“Mr. Matis, I can't face a bunch of smart 
men like you. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Before you have a chance 
to confer with him he leans over and tells 
you what to say. 

“Mr, Mauis. I am for it. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Of course you are. 
understand that. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
record should reflect that on practically 
every question that has been asked this wit- 
ness there has been a lengthy conference 
between him and his counsel before he has 
answered. 

“Mr. Meyers, I would dispute the length 
of your reference. It is true that we con- 
fer frequently but I have a person unlet- 
tered in law. 

“The CHAIRMAN. I could understand how 
important it would be to get legal advice 
for the question where you were employed 
for a few months. I can understand that. 

“Go ahead, Mr. Tavenner. Ask the next 
question. 

“Mr. TaveNNeER. Did the Communist Party 
meet in its meetings at the location of this 
restaurant which you operated for a period 
of 3 months? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Matis. I decline on the first amend- 
ment. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are directed to an- 
swer the question. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Matis. I decline for all the reasons 
I have stated. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Were you induced by the 
Communist Party to undertake the man- 
agement of that restaurant so that it would 
have a place to meet? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

“Mr. Matis. I refuse for the same reason 
as given before, 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Was the Communist Party 
at that particular time, 1950, having diffi- 
culty in maintaining a place where it could 
meet in secrecy? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Mauis. Same answer as before. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. For what reason did you 
terminate your employment, or for what 
reason was your employment terminated at 
that restaurant? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr, Mavis. Same answer. 

“Mr. TavENNER. Was the name of the 
restaurant at which you worked the Gary 
Cooperative Restaurant at 1428 Broadway, 
Gary, Ind.? 

“Mr. Mats. Same answer on that. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are directed to an- 
swer the question. 
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“Mr. Mats. I have to repeat I am using the 
same answer. 

“The CHAIRMAN. All right. 

“Mr. TavENNER. Will you tell the commit- 
tee, please, what means are being used by 
the Communist Party at this time, that is, 
right now, to strengthen its hold in labor 
unions in Gary? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Marrs. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion for the same reasons I have stated 
before. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Could I have a direction? 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are directed to an- 
swer the question. 

“Mr, Matis. I still refuse. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Are you at this time an 
active leader in the Communist Party in 
Gary, Ind.? 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. MALIs. Same answer. 

“Mr. TavENNER. Could I have a direction? 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are directed to an- 
sewer the question, Mr. Malis. 

“Mr. Matis. Just a minute. 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. Matis. I refuse to answer that, using 
the first amendment and the other reasons 
I have stated. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Did the other reasons in- 
clude the use of the fifth amendment? 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr, Marts. Well, I would like to have 
someone clarify the fifth amendment. I 
really don’t know too much about the fifth 
amendment. 

“Mr. SCHERER. You have a lawyer to clarify 
the fifth amendment, He has been clarifying 
everything else. 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. MEYERS. You objected to my attempts 
before. 

“Mr. SCHERER. No; just on telling him what 
to say on factual questions, Counsel. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Meyers. There is a due process in the 
first amendment that he doesn’t understand. 
but he doesn’t waive that, but if you are talk- 
ing about the—— 

“The CHAIRMAN. That due process clause is 
in the fifth amendment. 

“Mr. MEYERS. In the fifth, I mean. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You said the first. 

“Mr. MEYERS. I meant the the fifth. So he 
doesn't waive that. 

“The CHAIRMAN. All right. 

“Mr. Meyers. Nor does he waive the sec- 
tion which says that every man shall be pro- 
tected as to his life, liberty, or property. 
Nor does he waive some other section, if you 
please, but he certainly is not asserting his 
privilege against self-incrimination if that 
is what you mean, 

“Is that right? 

“Mr. Matis. That is correct. 

“The CHAIRMAN. This is not as funny as 
you think it is. 

“Mr. Mauis. I just laughed because they 
made me laugh. They laughed back there. 
I know it is not funny. 

“The CHAIRMAN. In a few weeks the Con- 
gress will be called upon to appropriate 
huge sums of money in another phase of 
this cold war. I say another phase advised- 
ly. Why don’t you help us in the phase 
that we are responsible for combating? 

“(The witness conferred with his 
counsel.) 

“The CHAIRMAN. I withdraw that. 
ahead and ask a question, Mr. Counsel. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. What is the strength of 
the Communist Party membership, or in 
other words, what is the size of the member- 
ship of the Communist Party in your union 
now? 

“(The 
counsel.) 
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“Mr. Mapts. I decline to answer that ques- 
tion. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. May I have a direction? 

“The CHARMAN. You are directed to an- 
swer the question. 


“(The witness conferred with his 
counsel.) 

“Mr. Matis, I decline for all the reasons I 
have given. 


“Mr. TAVENNER. One of those reasons was 
that of pertinency and here I think I will 
explain a little something, in addition to 
what has already been said, and that is that 
this committee has for consideration a 
House resolution which provides for the 
amendment of the Communist Control Act 
of 1954, placing a penalty under section 4 
of that act to remain a member of the Com- 
munist Party with knowledge of its pur- 


es. 

“Now, it is important to this committee 
and the Congress to obtain the information 
which it is now asking in order that it may 
properly consider that bill. That is an 
additional reason to those already assigned. 

“May I ask that the witness be directed to 
answer, Mr. Chairman? 

“The CHAIRMAN. You are directed to an- 
swer the question. 

“(The witness conferred 
counsel.) 

“Mr. Matis. Well, I didn’t attend the 
opening session yesterday and I wasn’t here 
and I don’t understand it. I would like to 
have it explained to me. 

“The CHAMMAN. What would you like to 
have explained to you? 

“(The witness conferred with 
counsel.) 

“Mr. Malis. The purpose of the question- 
ing me. The purpose of this committee. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Have you read the open- 
ing statement that the chairman made or 
had it read to you? 

“(The witness conferred 
counsel.) 

“Mr. Matts. No, I haven't. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Counsel was derelict in his 
duty, then. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Yes. 

“Has your counsel explained it to you? 

“Mr. Matis, No, he hasn’t. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. All right. 
you now. 

“(Statement handed to witness.) 

“Mr. Meyers. This is the first 
counsel has seen it. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. We will let you examine 
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it. 
“Mr. MEYERS. Have you seen it before? 
“Mr. SCHERER. It is an indication to me, 
counsel, that since you are representing 
witnesses before this committee that you 
would have gotten one of those copies. 

“The CHARMAN. It was read yesterday. 

“Mr. MEYERS. It may have been read yes- 
terday but this is the first time I have seen 
it and my witness was not here when it was 
read. Now I will turn it over to him to read. 

“The CHAIRMAN, You heard it read, didn’t 
you? 

“Mr. Meyers. I heard it read but he didn’t, 
and I will explain it. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Then you are in a posi- 
tion to advise him. 

“Mr. TAVENNER, Let him read it over the 
Tunch hour and then call him back. 

“The CHAIRMAN. We will adjourn now and 
over the lunch hour you can read it and you 
will be back after lunch haying read it and 
being advised fully. 

“Mr. MEYERS. I will ask my client to read 
it over lunch time. 

“(Whereupon, at 1:03 p. m., the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 2 p. m. the 
same day.) 


“Afternoon session—Tuesday, February 11, 
1958 
“(Members present at the convening of 


the session were Congressmen WALTER and 
SCHERER.) 


July 31 


“The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in 
order. 

“May I again admonish you not to smoke. 

“Mr. Malis will resume the stand, please. 


“TESTIMONY OF VICTOR MALIS, ACCOMPANIED BY 
COUNSEL IRVING MEYERS—RESUMED 


“Mr. TAvVENNER. Mr. Malis, you were di- 
rected to answer a question at which time 
you answered that you were not present dur- 
ing the making of the opening statement 
and you desired to see it. 

“We made it available for you during the 
noon recess. Have you read the statement, 
the chairman’s opening statement? 

“Mr. Matis. Yes; I read it and certain 
things are very vague to me here, I under- 
lined it. I can’t understand it and I asked 
my attorney- 

“Mr. ScHERER. He can’t understand it? 

“Mr. Mauts. He doesn't seem to under- 
stand it, either. 

“Shall I read it to you? 

“The CHAIRMAN, Don’t bother to read it. 
I wrote it. 

“Mr. TAVENNER, You have read the state- 
ment of the chairman and you have studied 
it and you conferred with your counsel about 
it? 

“Mr. Mauis, Yes, sir. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Is there any question now 
in your mind as to the pertinency of the 
question that was asked of you? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr, Meyers. What question was that, Mr. 
Tavenner? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. The question which he re- 
fused to answer, and I believe I will ask the 
reporter to read it back to the witness: 

“(The record was read as follows: 

“(‘What is the strength of the Communist 
Party membership, or, in other words, what 
is the size of the membership of the Com- 
munist Party in your union now?’) 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Matis, I refuse to answer that for the 
reasons I have given before. 

“The CHARMAN. I think in view of the 
fact that you had so much time to reflect 
over the question and to read the purposes 
that I will have to direct you to answer 
that question. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Mauis, I am sorry, Mr, Chairman, but 
I will have to refuse again. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You do not have to. 
are not under any compulsion. 

“Mr. Matis. Well, I will refuse. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You refuse. All right. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Will you tell the commit- 
tee, please, whether to your knowledge young 
men have been brought in by the Communist 
Party to the Gary, Ind., area and placed in 
work in labor unions since 1949? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Mauis. Well, the answer is the same 
as before. I refuse to answer it. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Are you acquainted with 
Edward Yellin? 

“Mr. Mats. I refuse to answer it. 

“Mr, TAVENNER. Are you acquainted with 
Robert Kates? 

“Mr. Mais. Same answer. 

“Mr. TavENNER. Are you acquainted with 
Robert Lehrer? 

“Mr. Matis. Refuse to answer. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Are you acquainted with 
Al Samter? 

“Mr. Matis. Refuse to answer. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Do you know whether or 
not Katherine Hyndman, who was ordered 
deported in 1953, is now actively engaged 
in Communist Party organizational work in 
Gary, Ind? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Marrs. I refuse to answer that under 
the first amendment. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. I have no further ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. 

“The CHARMAN, The witness is excused.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities was deprived 
of answers to pertinent questions propounded 
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to the said Victor Malis relative to the sub- 
ject matter which, under Public Law 601, 
section 121, subsection (q) (2) of the 79th 
Congress, and under House Resolution 5 of 
the 85th Congress, the said committee was 
instructed to investigate, and the refusal of 
the witness to answer the questions, namely: 

“Whose restaurant was that? 

“Did you give up 14 years of seniority in 
your labor union in order to take that 3 
months’ job? 

“Did the Communist Party meet in its 
meetings at the location of this restaurant 
which you operated for a period of 3 months? 

“Was the name of the restaurant at which 
you worked the Gary Cooperative Restau- 
rant at 1428 Broadway, Gary, Ind.? 

“Will you tell the committee, please, what 
means are being used by the Communist 
Party at this time, that is, right now, to 
strengthen its hold in labor unions in Gary? 

“Are you at this time an active leader of 
the Communist Party in Gary, Ind.? 

“What is the strength of the Communist 
Party membership, or, in other words, what 
is the size of the membership of the Com- 
munist Party in your union now?” 

Which questions were pertinent to the 
subject under inquiry, is a violation of the 
subpena under which the witness had pre- 
viously appeared, and his refusal to answer 
the aforesaid questions, deprived your com- 
mittee of necessary and pertinent testimony 
and places the said witness in contempt of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

Other pertinent committee proceedings 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the commit- 
tee for the 85th Congress, held on the 22d 
day of January 1957: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be 
authorized and empowered from time to 
time to appoint subcommittees composed of 
three or more members of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, at least one of 
whom shall be of the minority political 
party, and a majority of whom shall con- 
stitute a quorum, for the purpose of per- 
forming any and all acts which the com- 
mittee as a whole is authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, consisting of Hon. Francis 
E. WALTER, chairman; Hon, WrLLIam M. TUCK; 
and Hon. Gorpon H. ScHERER, held on the 
16th day of April 1958, in room 225, Old 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
the chairman, who stated the purpose of 
the meeting was to consider what action the 
subcommittee would take regarding the re- 
fusal of certain witnesses to answer material 
questions propounded to them in the course 
of the hearings conducted by the said sub- 
committee in Gary, Ind., beginning on the 
10th day of February 1958, and what rec- 
ommendation it would make regarding the 
citation of any such witnesses for contempt 
of the House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing in 
Gary, Ind., a motion was made by Mr. 
SCHERER, seconded by Mr. Tuck, and unani- 
mously adopted, that a report of the facts 
relating to the refusal of Victor Malis to 
answer material questions before the said 
subcommittee at the hearing aforesaid, be 
referred and submitted to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities as a whole, with 
the recommendation that a report of the 
facts relating to the refusal of said witness 
to answer material questions, together with 
all of the facts in connection therewith, be 
referred to the House of Representatives 
with the recommendation that the said wit- 
ness be cited for contempt of the House of 
Representatives for his refusal to answer 
questions therein set forth, to the end that 
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he may be proceeded against in the manner 
and form provided by law.” 

The following is an extract from the 
minutes of an executive session of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, consisting 
of Hon. Prancis E. WALTER, chairman; Hon. 
Morcan M. MOULDER; Hon. CLYDE DOYLE; 
Hon. Wm. M. Tuck; Hon. BERNARD W. 
KEARNEY; Hon. GORDON H, SCHERER; and Hon. 
ROBERT J. MCINTOSH, held on the 16th day of 
April 1958, in room 225, Old House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Victor Malis to answer material 
questions was submitted to the committee, 
upon which a motion was made by Mr. 
SCHERER, seconded by Mr. MovuLper, and 
unanimously carried, that the subcommit- 
tee’s report of the facts relating to the re- 
fusal of Victor Malis to answer material 
questions before the said subcommittee at 
the hearing conducted before it in Gary, Ind., 
on the 11th day of February 1958, be and the 
same is hereby approyed and adopted, and 
that the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties report and refer the said refusal to 
answer questions before the said subcommit- 
tee, together with all the facts in connec- 
tion therewith, to the House of Representa- 
tives, with the recommendation that the 
witness be cited for contempt of the House 
of Representatives for his refusal to answer 
such questions, to the end that he may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution—House Resolution 
661—and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusal of 
Vietor Malis to answer questions before a 
duly constituted subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, together 
with all of the facts in connection there- 
with, under seal of the House of Representa- 
tives, to the United States attorney for 
the northern district of Indiana, to the end 
that the said Victor Malis may be proceeded 
against in the manner and form provided 
by law. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harris). The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

: Fa motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST SIDNEY 
TUROFF 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities I submit a privileged re- 
port (Rept. No. 2338). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST SIDNEY TUROFF 

Mr. WALTER, from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, submitted the follow- 
ing report: 

CITING SIDNEY TUROFP 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, as created and authorized by the House 
of Representatives through the enactment 
of Public Law 601, section 121, subsection 
(q) (2) of the 79th Congress, and under 
House Resolution 5 of the 85th Congress, 
caused to be issued a subpena to Sidney 
Turoff. The said subpena directed Sidney 
Turoff to be and appear before the said 
Committee on Un-American Activities or a 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, of 
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which the Honorable Francis E. WALTER is 
chairman, on Tuesday, October 1, 1957, at 10 
a, m., at their committee room, room 600, 
United States courthouse, Buffalo, N. Y., 
then and there to testify touching matters 
of inquiry committed to said committee, and 
not to depart without leave of said commit- 
tee. The subpena served upon the said 
Sidney Turoff is set forth in words and fig- 
ures as follows: 

“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“To Smwney Turorr, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority. You are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, or a duly appointed subcom- 
mittee thereof, on Tuesday, October 1, 1957, 
at 10 o'clock, a. m., at their committee 
room, room 600, United States courthouse, 
Buffalo, N. Y., then and there to testify 
touching matters of inquiry committed to 
said committee, and not to depart without 
leave of said committee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To George C. Williams or United States 
marshal, to serve and return. 

“Given under my hand this 18th day of 
September, in the year of our Lord, 1957. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 


The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by Richard 
V. Coffy, deputy United States marshal, who 
was duly authorized to serve the said sub- 
pena. The return of the service by the said 
Richard V. Coffy, deputy United States mar- 
shal, being endorsed thereon, is set forth 
in words and figures, as follows: 

“SUBPENA FOR SIDNEY TUROFF BEFORE THE COM- 

MITTEE ON THE 1ST DAY OF OCTOBER 1957, AT 

10 A. M. 


“I made service of the within subpena by 
personally serving the within-named Sidney 
Turoff, at Tube Mainfid |Manifold| Plant, 415 
Bryant Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y., at 
11:55 a. m., on the 20th day of September 
1957. 

“Dated September 20, 1957. 

“RICHARD V. Corry, 
“Deputy United States Marshal.” 


The said Sidney Turoff, pursuant to the 
said subpena, and in compliance therewith, 
appeared before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on October 
1, 1957, to give such testimony as required 
under and by virtue of Public Law 601, sec- 
tion 121, subsection (q) (2) of the 79th 
Congress, and under House Resolution 5 of 
the 85th Congress. The said Sidney Turoff, 
having appeared as a witness and having 
been asked the questions, namely: 

“Now, kindly tell us, sir, who were the 
members of the steel section of the Commu- 
nist Party to which you were attached as of 
the time you dissociated yourself from the 
Communist Party in April of 1957? 

“Will you now give to the committee the 
names of persons who, to a certainty, were 
known by you while a member of each of 
these several entities of this Communist 
Party which you have described? 

“Will you give us the name of any person 
in the course of the history of your associa- 
tion, affiliation, identification in the Com- 
munist Party, at any time, who was known 
by you to a certainty to be a Communist 
or a member of the Communist Party? 

“I should like to ask you now to whom did 
you deliver this printing equipment which 
was delivered to you by Mr. Alan Dietch?” 

Which questions were pertinent to the 
subject under inquiry, refused to answer 
said questions, and as a result of said Sidney 
Turoff’s refusal to answer the aforesaid ques- 
tions your committee was prevented from 
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receiving testimony and information con- 
cerning a matter committed to said com- 
mittee in accordance with the terms of a 
subpena served upon said Sidney Turoff. 
The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on October 1, 1957, during 
which Sidney Turoff refused to answer the 
aforesaid questions pertinent to the subject 
under inquiry is set forth in fact as follows: 


“TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1957 


“UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Public hearing 


“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Actiyities met, pursuant to 
call, at 10 a. m., in room 600, United States 
Courthouse, Buffalo, N. Y., Hon. Epwin E. 
Wits (chairman of the subcommittee), 
presiding. 

“Committee members present: Representa- 
tives Epwin E. WILLIs, Louisiana, and GORDON 
H. SCHERER, Ohio. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
director; W. Jackson Jones and George C. 
Williams, investigators. 

“Mr, WiLuIs. The subcommittee will be in 
order. 

“This subcommittee, consisting of Hon. 
Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania, Hon. 
GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio, seated here, and 
myself, Epwin E. Wiuis, of Louisiana has 
been duly appointed by the chairman of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, Hon. 
Francis E. WALTER, to conduct hearings here 
in Buffalo, N. Y. Unfortunately, Mr. WALTER 
is unable to be present because of a physical 
injury from which he is recuperating. There 
is, however, a quorum present and the sub- 
committee will accordingly proceed with its 
duties. 

“Let the record at this point include the 
authorization by the committee (July 10, 
1957) for the holding of these hearings in 
Buffalo, N. Y., which I have designated ap- 
pendix I. 

“ ‘APPENDIX I 
“ ‘COMMITTEE AUTHORIZATION FOR BUFFALO 
HEARINGS 


“ʻA motion was made by Mr. Jackson, 
seconded by Mr. Dorie, and unanimously 
carried, approving and authorizing the hold- 
ing of hearings in Buffalo, N. Y., beginning 
September 17, 1957, or on any other date 
determined by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, and the conduct of investigations 
deemed reasonably necessary by the staff in 
preparation therefor, relating to the follow- 
ing subjects and having the legislative pur- 
poses indicated: 

“*T. Entry and dissemination in the Buffa- 
lo area of foreign Communist Party propa- 
ganda, the legislative purpose being to de- 
termine the necessity for, and advisability of, 
amendments to the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act designed more effectively to counter- 
act the Communist schemes and devices now 
used in avoiding the prohibitions of the act; 

“"2. Execution by administrative agencies 
concerned of laws requiring the listing of 
printing presses and machines capable of be- 
ing used to produce or publish printed mat- 
ter, in the possession, custody, ownership or 
control of the Communist Party or Commu- 
nist fronts, the legislative purpose being to 
assist Congress in appraising the administra- 
tion of title 50, United States Code, section 
786 (6), and in developing such amendments 
to the Internal Security Act of 1950, as it 
may deem necessary; 

“3. The extent, character, and objects of 
Communist infiltration into industrial, civic, 
and political organizations of the Buffalo 
area, the legislative purpose being to add to 
the committee's overall knowledge on the 
subject so that Congress may be kept in- 
formed and thus prepare to enact remedial 
legislation in the national defense and for 
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internal security, when and if the exigen- 
cies of the situation require it; 

“'4. Misuse of passports by subversives and 
concealment of material facts in applications 
for passports, the legislative purpose being to 
enact legislation in the field of un-American 
activities relating to the misuse of passports, 
designed to amend and strengthen the pro- 
visions of H. R. 5612 now being considered by 
the Committee on the Judiciary; and 

“5, All other matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee which may be devel- 
oped in the course of the staff’s investigation.’ 

“Likewise, let the record reflect at this 
point the order of appointment of the sub- 
committee which order I have designated 
appendix II. 

“ ‘APPENDIX IT 
“ ‘APPOINTMENT OF SUBCOMMITTEE FOR BUFFALO 
HEARINGS 


“*AuGusT 29, 1957. 
“*To Mr. RICHARD ARENS, 
“Director, House Committee on Un- 
American Activities: 

“Pursuant to the provisions of law and the 
rules of this committee, I hereby appoint a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, consisting of Repre- 
sentatives GORDON H. SCHERER and EpWIN E. 
WILLIS, associate members, and myself, FRAN- 
cis E. WALTER, as chairman, to conduct hear- 
ings in Buffalo, N. Y., on October 1, 2, and 3, 
1957, at 10 a. m., on subjects under investiga- 
tion by the committee and take such testi- 
mony on said days or succeeding days, as it 
may deem necessary. 

“Please make this action a matter of com- 
mittee record. 

“Tf any member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

“Given under my hand this 29th day of 
August 1957. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 


“Chairman, Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities’ 


“Under the provisions of Public Law 601 of 
the 79th Congress, the Congress has placed 
upon this committee the duty of investigat- 
ing the extent, character, and objects of un- 
American propaganda activities in the United 
States, the diffusion within the United States 
of subversive and un-American propaganda 
that is instigated from foreign countries or 
of a domestic origin and attacks the prin- 
ciple of the form of government as guaran- 
teed by our Constitution, and all other ques- 
tions in relation thereto that would aid 
Congress in any necessary remedial legisla- 
tion. Congress has also placed upon this 
committee the duty of exercising continuous 
watchfulness over the execution of any laws, 
the subject matter of which is within the 
jurisdiction of this committee. 

“For the past 2 years, the committee has 
engaged in an extensive investigation to as- 
certain the amount and variety of foreign 
Communist propaganda disseminated in the 
United States. The committee has held hear- 
ings and taken testimony relating to the 
three principal ports of entry of this mate- 
rial, namely, New York, San Francisco, and 
New Orleans. The committee is vitally in- 
terested in the type and volume of material 
entering the United States from the Soviet 
and satellite countries through all ports of 
entry of the United States. Ports such as 
Buffalo do not have regularly constituted of- 
ficials whose sole and exclusive function is 
examining this material and confiscating 
that which enters this country illegally. 
However, at the request of the committee, 
the United States Customs Service has con- 
ducted a survey of this and other ports of 
entry along the Canadian border relating 
to Communist propaganda entering the 
country in this area and will give us the 
benefit of their findings today. 

“We shall also receive testimony from in- 
dividuals in this area concerning Communist 
techniques and tactics of infiltration or at- 
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tempted infiltration of basic industries. 

Without this information, it would be im- 

possible for the committee to carry out its 

legislative duties as required of it by the 

Congress and the American people, In re- 

sponse to the mandate from the Congress to 

keep constant surveillance over existing secu- 
rity legislation, the committee is constantly 
surveying the operation of the Internal 

Security Act of 1950, the Foreign Agents Reg- 

istration Act, espionage statutes, the Com- 

munist Control Act of 1954, and similar laws. 

“The committee, operating through its 
staff recently formulated an omnibus securi- 
ty bill, H. R. 9352, which represents the most 
comprehensive effort ever made to deal with 
all problems in the field of internal security. 
This bill combines numerous proposals for 
empowering the Government to combat the 
various aspects of the Communist conspiracy 
which are not dealt with adequately in our 
present laws, 

“We hope to obtain here in Buffalo fac- 
tual information which will help us in re- 
fining this omnibus security bill on which 
we will be working further as soon as the 
Congress convenes in January. 

It is a standing rule of this committee 
that any person named in the course of com- 
mittee hearings be given an early opportu- 
nity to appear before this committee if he 
so desires, for the purpose of denying or 
explaining any testimony adversely affecting 
him. In the event there are such persons, 
they should immediately communicate with 
any member of the staff and make their re- 
quest known. 

“I would remind those present that we 
are here at the direction of the Congress of 
the United States to discharge an important 
legislative function. You are here by per- 
mission of this committee, and I trust will 
conduct yourselves as guests of the com- 
mittee at all times. A disturbance of any 
kind or audible comment during the course 
of testimony, whether favorable or unfavor- 
able to any witness, will not be tolerated. 

“In every hearing, the committee has en- 
couraged witnesses to have counsel with 
them if they so desire, and has always wel- 
comed the presence of counsel. In fact, the 
rules of the committee expressly provide 
that at every hearing, public or executive, 
every witness shall be accorded the privilege 
of having counsel of his own choosing, 

“The participation of counsel during the 
course of any hearing and while the witness 
is testifying shall be limited to advising the 
witness as to his legal rights. Counsel shall 
not be permitted to engage in oral argument 
with the committee, but shall confine his 
activity to @he area of legal advice to his 
client. 

“I wish to say also, finally, that I admonish 
those present not to smoke in the court- 
room.” 

After hearing the testimony of several 
other witnesses, including Alan Dietch, Sid- 
ney Turoff was then called to the witness 
stand. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Sidney Turoff, would you 
kindly come forward? 

“Mr. Dietch, would you move over here, 
please? 

“Mr. WILLIS. Raise your right hand. 

“Do you solemnly swear that the testi- 
mony you are about to give will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

“Mr. Turorr. I do. 

“TESTIMONY OF SIDNEY TUROFF (ALIAS MICHAEL 
NAPOLI), ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, RICHARD 
LIPSITZ 
“Mr. AreNns. Will you identify yourself by 

name, residence, and occupation? 

“Mr. Turorr. Sidney Turoff, 115 Warren 
Avenue, Kenmore, N. Y. Occupation, gen- 
eral factory worker, I imagine would be the 
only classification for it. 

“Mr. ARENS. You are appearing today, Mr. 
Turoff, in response to a subpena which was 
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served upon you by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities? 

“Mr, Turorr, Yes; I am, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. You are represented by coun- 
sel? 

“Mr. Tororr. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Lipstrz. Richard Lipsitz, 35 Court 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“TESTIMONY OF ALAN DIETCH—RESUMED 


“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Dietch, do you see in the 
courtroom today the person to whom you 
sold this printing equipment to be used in 
the Communist Party underground, and who 
was identified to you as ‘Jack’? 

“Mr. DIETCH. Yes; I do. 

“Mr. ARENS. Would you kindly identify him 
now? 

“Mr. Dretcn. Mr, Turoff is the person 
whom I knew as “Jack.” 

“Mr. ARENS. We have no further questions 
at this time of Mr. Dietch. 


“TESTIMONY OF SIDNEY TUROFF—RESUMED 


“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Turoff, you just heard the 
testimony of Mr. Dietch identifying you as 
the person known by him as ‘Jack’ to whom 
he sold certain printing equipment to be 
used in the Communist Party underground. 
Do you care to avail yourself of the oppor- 
tunity to deny that allegation? 

“(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. No; I do not, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. Was Mr. Dietch telling the 
truth or was he in error when he just now, 
while he was under oath, identified you as 
the person to whom he sold printing equip- 
ment to be used in the Communist Party 
underground? 

“(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I am the person Mr. Dietch 
is referring to. There is no doubt about 
that. There is a difference, however; the 
equipment was not sold to me. It was pur- 
chased at my request. 

“Mr. ARENS. Were you a Communist when 
you bought the equipment? 

“Mr. Turorr. Yes, sir; I was. 

“Mr. ARENS. Are you now a Communist? 

“(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I do not at this time con- 
sider myself a member of the Communist 
Party. 

“Mr. ARENS. Were you a Communist at any 
time in the course of the last year? 

“Mr. Turorr. Yes, sir; I was. 

“Mr. ARENS. And when did you disassociate 
yourself from the Communist Party? 

“Mr, Turorr. I couldn't give the exact date. 
It was the day after the State convention of 
the Communist Party. It was either April 1 
or April 2. 

“Mr. SCHERER. I did not get your answer. 

“Mr. Turorr. Either April 1 or April 2 of 
this year. 

“Mr. SCHERER. I understand that. But 
what did you say it was—the day after what? 

“Mr. Turorr. The State convention, the 
New York State Convention of the Com- 
munist Party. 

“Mr. ARENS. Are you presently under Com- 
munist Party discipline? 

“Mr, Turorr. No, sir, I am not. 

“Mr. Arens. Now, will you kindly tell us, 
then, Mr. Turoff, where and when you joined 
the Communist Party? 

“(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. New York City, in April 1947. 

“Mr. ARENS. And where were you engaged 
at that time? What line of work? 

“Mr. Turorr. I have a problem of memory. 

“Mr. Wris. What is the pending ques- 
tion? I am sorry. 

“Mr, ARENs. Where he was employed at the 
time. 

“Mr. Turorr. I don’t recall whether I had 
just stopped working in order to go to col- 
lege. or whether I was still working. In fact, 
I believe I was still working at the time at 
& mortgage and title company, the exact 
name of which I don’t remember. 
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“Mr Arens, Can you tell us the circum- 
stances of your joining the Communist 
Party? 

“(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr Turorr. I don’t believe I understand 
the meaning of the question. 

“Mr. ARENS. What caused you to join the 
Communist Party? 

“Mr Turorr. It was my feeling at the time 
that I joined the Communist Party that the 
Communist Party in America was that or- 
ganization which had an approach to the 
solution of certain very important problems, 
such as economic insecurity, the question of 
discrimination, which I felt very deeply as 
a Jewish person, and which I was very con- 
cerned with in regard to the Negro people, 
the Puerto Rican people in New York City, 
and also the question of war and peace. I 
felt that at that time they had an answer 
which suited my purposes, or that I felt 
would be helpful. 

“Mr Arens. Kindly tell us, if you please, 
sir, the unit of the Communist Party to 
which you were first allied. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. What is the purpose, sir, if I 
may ask, as to identification of a particular 
unit that I joined? 

“Mr Arens, I would be very happy to make 
that explanation to you. You are asking, I 
take it, the pertinency of the question; is 
that correct? 

“Mr Turorr. I guess. 

“Mr Arens, I see you have been in con- 
sultation with your counsel, and it is per- 
fectly proper that you should be, and it is 
perfectly proper that you should ask that 
question. 

“This Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties is under a mandate from the United 
States Congress to develop certain facts so 
that the Congress can legislate intelligently 
on the subject of communism. As you know, 
undoubtedly, as we will call you now, a one- 
time member of the Communist Party, the 
Communist Party is a conspiratorial appa- 
ratus operating in the United States as part 
of a worldwide web of 25 million people, with 
target U S. A., to destroy this country. 

“There is pending before this Committee 
on Un-American Activities at the present 
time, a bill, H. R. 9352, which has numerous 
provisions, each of which is designed to cope 
with some particular facet of the Commu- 
nist operation. 

“The Communist Party, as you know as a 
onetime member of the Communist Party, is 
constantly changing its strategy, its tactics, 
its techniques, constantly demanding Con- 
gressional surveillance of its operations in 
this land in which you and I live. 

“This Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties is trying to develop as much factual 
material as it can upon the operation of the 
Communist Party over the course of the last 
séveral years, comparing that operation with 
the operation today, its techniques, its de- 
signs, its purposes, and the like, all with 
the overall objective of being able to recom- 
mend to the Congress amendments to exist- 
ing law, modifications of existing law, new 
law, new regulations, and the like, so that 
the Congress of the United States can legis- 
late continuously in undertaking to cope 
with this conspiratorial apparatus of an athe- 
istic, godless, criminally directed force, which 
today encompasses approximately one-third 
of this globe, and has enmeshed approxi- 
mately one-fourth of humanity. 

“Now, sir, would you kindly answer the 
question and tell this committee while you 
are under oath the name of the unit to which 
you were first attached when you joined the 
Communist Party in 1947? 

“(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Wiis. Let me supplement that. I 
understand from your testimony that you 
withdrew from the Communist Party—in 
April of this year, did you say? 

“Mr. Turorr. That is correct, sir. 
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“Mr. Wms. Well, obviously, as of that 
time, and I am not going to press it, you be- 
longed to some unit. Some go, some come, 
That is fairly recently. It is fairly important 
to us to bring to date old units, changed 
units, units under new names, so that we can 
follow those patterns. That is what makes 
it important, pertinent, for our inquiry, to 
carry out the objectives and purposes of the 
Congress in establishing this committee, 
which is not an easy job—it is no particular 
pleasure for us to travel around and conduct 
these hearings. We have to make a report to 
Congress every year, and they reinstate the 
committee. This year we were reinstated, as 
every year, without any dissenting vote. I do 
not think there was one vote in the whole 
Congress against it on the appropriations for 
the committee; I am talking about—for oper- 
ations. Obviously, that is a widespread and 
bipartisan and universal feeling that the 
job must go on, and we are designated to do 
it. However distasteful it may be, that is it. 

“I suspect that if we should fold up over- 
night, in that proportion the Communists 
would mushroom. We have to do it. So we 
have to do it. So don’t you see, the deadly 
importance of this inquiry to check up on 
the continuous operation, and machinations 
and change of operations and techniques, and 
so on? That is the importance and per- 
tinency of these questions to you. 

“I think you could be of considerable help 
tous. Up to now you have been very helpful. 
For instance, I did not know you were going 
to admit your participation in the past. Up 
to this extent, up to now, I congratulate you. 
And I hope you will continue answering the 
questions. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr, SCHERER, I might make this further 
observation as to pertinency. Mr. Arens, isn’t 
it the 1954 Communist Control Act which 
provides for the registration of printing 
equipment used in connection with the 
printing of Communist propaganda? 

“Mr. Arens. Yes. It was an act approved 
July 29, 1954. 

“Mr. SCHERER. And we are considering— 
particularly since some of the recent Supreme 
Court decisions—considering the amending 
of that act? 

“Mr. ARENS. That is under advisement at 
the present time; yes, sir. 

“Mr. Turorr. Would you repeat the ques- 
tion, please? 

“Mr. Argens. The outstanding question is, 
sir, please tell us the name, identification, 
and any description you can give us of the 
first unit to which you were attached in the 
Communist Party. 

“Mr. Turorr. It would have been a commu- 
nity club in Queens County, N. Y. As for a 
name, I don’t know of any particular name 
that it did bear. 

“Mr. Arens. How many members were 
there in the unit? Could you help us on 
that, please? 

“Mr. Turorr. There, again, I don’t think I 
would have the least idea. I never func- 
tioned with that unit. I was assigned to it. 

“Mr. ARENS. All right. What is the next 
unit to which you were assigned? 

“Mr. Turorr, At New York University, it 
was a club, a unit, that existed at the school 
itself. 

“Mr. Arens. And that was in what year, 
please? Was it 1948? 

“(Witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr, Turorr. No, it would have been, as— 
as I recall, I started school in September of 
1947, I believe. 

“Mr. ScHERER. When did you finish? 

“Mr. Turnorr. I did not finish. I left. 

“Mr. ARENS. When did you leave? 

“Mr. Turorr. Left NYU? 

“Mr. ARENS. I beg your pardon? 

“Mr. Turorr, Left New York University? 

“Mr, ARENS. Yes. 

“Mr, Turorr. It would be before the end 
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of the spring term of 1949, the spring semes- 
ter of 1949. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Did you continue your 
higher education at any other institution 
after you left there? 

“Mr. Turorr. No, sir. 

“Mr. Arens, Now, just take for a while, 
please, Mr. Turoff, this period when you were 
in New York University from 1947 to 1949. 
You surely have information to give this 
committee which will help us on what hap- 
pened in the Communist group to which you 
were attached. 

“What did you do? What went on? 
What were the techniques? What did they 
do? How many members were there and the 
like? Can't you help us on that please sir? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I find it quite difficult to an- 
swer a question of that nature, mostly be- 
cause it is a long time ago. 

“Mr. ArENS. I understand how a person’s 
memory might not be too clear. Let's do 
this: Let’s go the other way, the other di- 
rection. You told us a little while ago you 
left the Communist Party last year, is that 
correct? 

“Mr. Turorr. That is correct. This year. 

“Mr. ARENS. I beg your pardon. April of 
this year. That has just been a few months 
ago. 

“Mr. Turorr. About six. 

“Mr. ARENS. About 6 months ago. Now, 
let’s just go backward. What unit were you 
in when you left the Community Party? 

“Mr. Turorr. In the steel section of the 
Communist Party of Erie County. 

“Mr. ScHERER. In the steel section? 

“Mr. TuroFF. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Arens. Was there at that time more 
than one section, more than one steel sec- 
tion? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. To the best of my knowledge, 
there were two. 

“Mr. Arens. How many persons were in 
your section? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. WILLIS. We know that for quite a 
number of years the cells are becoming 
smaller and smaller and smaller because the 
Communists do not want to expose them- 
selves, and they have to have their own 
security measures. Sometimes a man in one 
cell has no idea what is going on in the other 
cell or who belongs to it. 

“We know there are numerous cells, but 
you could help out with the cells you know 
about. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. Could I ask just what is 
meant by how many persons were in the unit, 
in the section to which I belonged? 

“Mr. Arens. On the basis of our knowledge 
we know of section levels and we know of 
clubs below the section levels. We would 
like to have you tell us how many people— 

“Mr. WILLIs. Would you explain the three 
general terms I guess he knows them. 

“Mr. ARENS. Your section level was your 
highest level within the conspiratorial ap- 
paratus within steel, isn't that correct, in 
April of 1957? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I would answer that ques- 
tion on the basis that it was the highest 
level in the organization in the steel indus- 
try. I would not accept your definition which 
included the conspiratorial—— 

“Mr. Arens. That is what I mean, within 
the steel industry. 

“Mr. Tororr. But definitely without ac- 
cepting the question of conspiratorial. I 
mean for my purposes, my answer does not 
include that aspect of your statement, 

“Mr. ARENS. I understand what you are 
saying. How many persons were in the steel 
section to which you were attached of the 
Communist Party? 

“Mr, Turorr. Again—— 

“Mr. Arens. That is in April of 1957. 
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“Mr. Turorr. Again, I find myself unable 
to answer that question, unless I get some 
kind of definition about what is meant by 
people who were in, by what is meant by 
membership. 

“Mr. ARENS. How many operated within 
the section, the Steel Section, to which you 
were attached? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr,. I still find myself in a very 
difficult position for answering that question. 

“Mr. ARENS. Well, do the best you can. 
You know what we are driving at. Now 
help us, please. 

“Mr. Turorr. Please don’t push because 
I get nervous and then I wouldn't be able 
to help at all. 

“Mr. ARENS. We don’t want you to get 
nervous. We want you to keep calm. 

“Mr. Turorr. The number varied tre- 
mendously. I don’t know what is meant by 
the question, really. Is it meant dues-paying 
members? 

“Mr. ARENS. Let’s start with dues-paying 
members. 

“Mr. Turorr. Dues-paying members, very 
few people. 

“Mr. ARENS. How many? 

“Mr. Turorr. Four or five. 

“Mr. ARENS. That would be in the steel 
section to which you were attached? 

“Mr. Turorr. That is right. 

“Mr. ARENS. Where was that section oper- 
ating? 

“Mr. Turorr. In Buffalo, N. Y. 

“Mr. ARENS. Were there also 4 or 5 dues- 
paying members in the alternate section, in 
April of 1957? 

“Mr. Turorr. I could give no figure at all 
for April of 1957 of that section. 

“Mr, ARENS. Do you have a figure at any 
time on the other section? 

“Mr. Turorr. To the best of my knowledge, 
it would be between 5 and 8. 

“Mr. ArENS. Now, below each of these two 
sections, were there clubs, in April of 1957, 
the steel clubs of the Communist Party, steel 
fractions, or steel units, or steel cells? 

“Mr. Turorr. In the section to which I was 
working with, with which I was working, 
there were no functioning clubs, 

“Mr. ARENS. In April of 1957? 

“Mr, Turorr. That is right. 

“Mr. ARENs. Were there, at any time in the 
course of your attachment to this section, 
clubs? 

“Mr. Turorr, Yes; there were. 

“Mr. ARENS. When were they in existence? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. Over a period of several years, 
you would have one club that would disinte- 
grate and another one would come. I really 
couldn't give any precise picture of how many 
there were at any one time. I really don’t 
know. I can’t recall. 

“Mr. ARENS, Then let's move over to the 
other section, the alternate section, of the 
steel section, in the Buffalo area. Were there 
clubs in April of 1957 allied with the steel 
section, the alternate steel section? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I am not sure whether there 
were or were not, 

“Mr. ARENS. Did the party have what they 
call a cut-out system, whereby people in one 
section were not apprised of the identity of 
people in another section? 

“Mr. Turorr. Yes; I would say that was so. 

“Mr. Arens. What was the duration of your 
affiliation with the one steel section of the 
Communist Party? 

“Mr. Turorr. Which one? 

“Mr. ARENS. The one to which you were at- 
tached, that you have been talking about. 

“Mr. Willis. The one that we started with 
in April of this year going back. 

“Mr. ARENS. How long were you with that 
one? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. In the neighborhood of 2 
years, give or take. 
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“Mr. ARENS. Was that the only entity of the 
Communist Party to which you were attached 
from 1957 going backward to, say, 1955? 

“The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. No. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. No; I was attached to another 
group. 

“Mr. Arens. During that period? 

“Mr. TuroFr. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. Tell us what group that was. 

“Mr. Turorr. The county committee or the 
county board, I don’t know which was the 
correct name of the Erie County Communist 
Party. 

“Mr. Arens. And what post did you have 
in the County Committee of the Communist 
Party? 

“Mr. Turorr. No post in the committee it- 
self. I was there as a representative from 
the steel section. 

“Mr. Arens. And over what period of time 
did you occupy that post? 

“Mr, Wms. Would it be during those 2 
years when you were connected with the 
steel section? 

“Mr. Turorr. It would be during those 2 
years, but not the full 2 years. 

“Mr. ARENS. Where were you employed in 
1957, April of 1957? 

“Mr. Turorr. At my present place of em- 
ployment, which is the Tube Manifold, North 
Tonawanda. 

“Mr. ARENS. How long have you been em- 
ployed at Tube Manifold? 

“Mr. Turorr. Approximately 2% years. 

“Mr. ARENS. And in what capacity? 

“Mr. Turorr, General factory workman. 

“Mr. Arens. Did you do any Communist 
Party work on the plant? 

“Mr. Turorr. No, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. All right, sir, let’s keep going 
backward, if you please—— 

“Mr. SCHERER. Before we go backward any 
further, Mr. Chairman, I would like to know 
the circumstances under which he left the 
Communist Party in April of this year. 

“Mr. Wits. Before you inquire into the 
period of time prior to 1957, Mr. Arens, he 
might have belonged to some other units be- 
sides being in the steel section and affiliated 
with the county committee. 

“Mr. AreNns. I propose to ask him along 
that line, Mr. Chairman, as the very next 
item. 

“During the perlod that we are now con- 
sidering, between 1955 and 1957, did you have 
a connection, an affiliation with any other 
unit or entity of the Communist Party? 

“Mr. Turorr. I don't follow. Didn't we 
just go through that? 

“Mr. AReNs. You told us of two. I won- 
dered if there might be a third. 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I would say from about the 
middle of 1956, and again I am not sure of 
the dates, I was appointed as a member of 
the New York State Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. 

“Mr. SCHERER. In what capacity? 

“Mr. Turorr. None. None at all. 
member. 

“Mr. WILLts. You were a member of the 
New York State committee? 

“Mr. Turorr. That is right, sir. 

“Mr. ScHERER. I misunderstood him. I 
thought he said he was employed. 

“Mr. ARENS, We are still in the period be- 
tween 1955 and 1957. Is there any other 
entity of the Communist Party during that 
period with which you were allied, affiliated, 
or identified? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. No; I don't believe I was a 
member of anything else. 

“Mr. ARENS. Let's take another year or two 
backward. Let’s get back to 1954. That is 
agreeable to you now? Your memory is 
following us? What was your identification, 
affiliation, or connection with the Commu- 
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nist Party or an entity of the Communist 
Party in 1954? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. Do you mean by that what 
group I was affiliated with? 

“Mr. ARENS. Yes; that is correct. 

“Mr. Wiis. In other words, prior to your 
connection with this steel section. 

“Mr, ARENS. You have told us of 3 connec- 
tions, 1 of the 2 steel sections; you have 
told us of your connection with the county 
committee of the Communist Party here in 
Erie County; and you have told us of your 
connection with the State committee of the 
Communist Party, all within the last 2 years. 

“Now, I am going back in the chronology 
of your career in the Communist Party and 
asking you in 1954 what were your connec- 
tions or affiliations in the Communist Party? 

“Mr. Turorr. I was at that time affiliated 
with the other steel section of the Commu- 
nist Party in Erie County. 

“Mr. ARENS. And how long was your affilia- 
tion with that other steel section? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I don’t remember for sure. 
It might have been in the neighborhood of 
3 years. 

“Mr. ARENS. And where were you employed 
at that time? 

“Mr. Turorr. Various places; a number of 
places. 

“Mr. ArENns. Give us the principal places, 
would you please, sir? 

“Mr. Turorr. Republic Steel, Worthington, 
J. H. Williams. I would say those were the 
principal ones. 

“Mr. Arens. They are all located in the 
Buffalo area? 

“Mr. Turorr. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. AreNns. Did you do any recruiting of 
other persons into the Communist Party any 
time from 1952 to 1957, this period we are 
now covering? 

“Mr. Turorr. Would you 
please? 

“Mr. ARENs. Did you do any recruiting of 
other persons into the Communist Party at 
any time from 1952 to 1957? 

“Mr. Turorr. In the steel section? 

“Mr. ARENS. In any section, any entity of 
the party. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I can’t remember whether 
anyone was recruited in that period or not. 
Occasionally I would see a new face, but I 
had no idea of knowing when they became 
members of the party or not, and in some 
cases whether they even were members. 

“Mr. ARENS. All right, sir. Now, let’s move 
backward in the chronology of the party. 
You told us a few moments ago you were 
in the alternate or other steel section of the 
Communist Party between 1952, approxi- 
mately, and 1954. 

“During that period of time were you con- 
nected with any other entity of the Commu- 
nist Party? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr, Turorr. I don't know if it is consider- 
ed an entity of the party or not. There was a 
kind of council of these alternate sections 
that did meet and I was a member of that. 
It didn't have any particular name, to the 
best of my knowledge. 

“Mr, Arens. Where did it meet? 

“Mr. Turorr. Nor was it an official func- 
tion—you know, an official part of the or- 
ganizational setup of the party. 

“Mr. ARENS. It has been suggested to us 
from confidential sources, Mr. Turoff, that 
you were in the Communist Party under- 
ground about this period. Can you tell us 
about that? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. What is meant by under- 
ground, sir? 

“Mr. Arens. I think you know. You are an 
adult and you have been in the Communist 
Party and you have been reading the papers. 
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“Mr. Turorr, Frankly, sir, I don’t mean to 
be impolite, but I don’t know. I would ap- 
preciate—— 

“Mr. ARENS. Let’s try it this way: Were you 
in secret Communist Party activity about 
this time? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr, The question is a difficult one 
to answer. Obviously, it wasn't too big a 
secret as you have the information there. We 
did try not to be too openly known because 
of the Smith Act and the implications of it, 
and no one being particularly anxious to be 
charged with the Smith Act. 

“Mr. Arens. What other entity of the Com- 
munist Party did you ally yourself with or 
were you allied with, from 1952 to 1954, other 
then the alternate steel section and this little 
informal group you were telling us about a 
few moments ago? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I can’t recall belonging to 
any other entity, as you have termed it. 

“Mr. ARENS. All right, sir. Now, may we 
leave that area? We are going to come back 
to all of this in a little while. 

“We have a number of questions to ask. 
But I want to get the pattern. We will go 
back another year or so. We are now in 
1952. Let us go back, say, to 1951. 

“With what group were you connected in 
the Communist apparatus in 1951? 

“Mr. TurorFr. I was at that time not work- 
ing with any particular group. I was just an 
individual along with several other individ- 
uals, 

“Mr. Arens. In the Communist Party? 

“Mr, Turorr. In the Communist Party. 

“Mr. ARENS. And how long did that situa- 
tion prevail in reverse chronological order in 
1951? Was the same situation prevailing in 
1950? 

“Mr. Turorr. The end of 1950, the latter 
part. 

“Mr. ARENS. We will group here, for the 
purpose on this little pad I am writing on, 
1950 and 1951 together. Part of 1950 and 
all of 1951—— 

“Mr. Turorr. I don't know if it is all of 
1951. 

“Mr. ARENS. Your best recollection is the 
approximate time. We appreciate the dif- 
ficulty of recollecting precisely. 

“In this period, I am going to make a 
notation here. Would you call it open party 
membership or just general party member- 
ship? 

“Mr, Turorr. It was not open party mem- 
bership. 

“Mr. Arens. Well, we will call it general 
party secret membership; is that correct? 
Well, let’s back up then, beyond 1950. Let’s 
start in with 1949. What was your con- 
nection with the Communist Party in 1949? 

“I appreciate we are moving in a little 
bit into 1950 there, too, 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. From the end of 1949 up 
until the latter part of 1950, I believe, if I 
recollect correctly, that I was connected with 
the steel section. 

“Mr. ARENS, Was that the first steel sec- 
tion or the second one? 

“Mr. Turorr. I guess it would be the first 
one that we talked about. 

“Mr. ARENS., All right, sir. 

“Mr. Turorr. With no particular function 
in that. 

“Mr. ArRENS. You just had a connection? 

“Mr. Turorr. Just had a connection. 

“Mr. ARENS. Before I forget about it, we 
are going to ask you a number of other ques- 
tions that I have been asking about here. 

“When did the party quit using cards? 

“Mr. Turorr. I don’t know the answer to 
that question. 

“Mr. ARENS. When did you last have a 
card? 
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“Mr. Turorr, Iam not even sure I had one. 
I may have had one the first year I came in, 
Iam not sure. 

“Mr. ArENs, You were in in 1947? 

“Mr. Turorr, That is right. 

“Mr. ARENS. And although you have been 
a Communist, up until, according to your 
sworn testimony, April of 1957, you at no 
time had a card, is that correct? 

“Mr. Turorr. No, I didn't say that. I 
said I may have had one the first year I was 
a member. I am positive not after that. 

“Mr. ARENS. I did not mean to misquote 
you. At least from 1948 on you have not 
had a card, is that correct? 

“Mr. Turorr. I don't believe so. 

“Mr. Wur11s. Isn't that just about the 
evidence before us heretofore? 

“Mr. Arens. That confirms, Mr. Chairman, 
the evidence we have had. Since about 1948 
we began work on the Internal Security Act 
and the party disbanded the use of cards, 
membership records, and the like. 

“To your knowledge has there been a 
membership record entry of your member- 
ship in the Communist Party of any kind 
since, say, 1948 on? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I would not know whether 
such records were kept or not. 

“Mr. ARENS., You have just used various 
aliases in the Communist Party, have you 
not? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I used one other name. I 
lived with one other name other than my 
own, for a period of years, which I suppose 
could be—it is an alias. 

“As to the rest, for a particular meeting, 
for a particular get-together, I might have 
been called Jack or Joe or Jim or something 
of the sort. 

“Mr. AreNns. What was your alias, would 
you tell us? 

“Mr. Turorr. Michael Napoli. 

“Mr. ARENS. N-a-p-o-l-i? 

“Mr. Turorr. Correct. 

“Mr. ARENS. Let's now, before we lose track 
of the chronology, the skeleton of your oper- 
ations within the Communist Party, please, 
Mr. Turoff, go on back into 1948. What 
entity were you connected with in the Com- 
munist Party in 1948? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr, Turorr. I believe that is the same 
question as before. I was a student at New 
York University and I was connected 
with—— 

“Mr. Arens, I see. Now have we traced 
your entire career in the Communist Party 
from the standpoint of chronology? 

“Mr. Turorr. Pretty close, yes. 

“Mr. Arens. Have you, without equivoca- 
tion, broken from the Communist Party? 

“Mr. Turorr. What do you mean by “with- 
out equivocation”? 

“Mr. Arens. Well, there again I thought 
that was rather commonly understood ter- 
minology. Have you finally, decisively, com- 
pletely, severed your relationship, member- 
ship connection, allegiance to the Commu- 
nist Party? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. The answer to that would 
have to be that I did sever all allegiance, all 
organizational relationship with the Com- 
munist Party. 

“Mr. Arens. Are you under Communist 
Party discipline now? 

“Mr. Turorr. No, sir; Iam not. 

“Mr, ARENS. What caused you to sever 
your connections with the Communist 
Party? I take it that was April of 1957; is 
that right? 

“Mr. Turorr, That is right. 

“Mr. ARENS. What caused you to take that 
step? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. The reason for leaving can- 
not be too briefiy stated because it goes back 
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over a year to the time when Khrushchev 
made his report to the 20th Congress of the 
Soviet Union in which he made certain dis- 
closements of crimes that had been com- 
mitted there which came as quite a shock 
to myself and many thousands of other 
Communists at the time. 

“The reason for leaving concretely is that 
the American party would not adopt such a 
policy which would condemn this lack of 
democracy in the Soviet Union, condemn the 
crimes of the Soviet Union and probably 
most particularly, the question of no posi- 
tion on the intervention in Hungary and 
the question of no position on the question 
of existing anti-Semitism within the Soviet 
Union, 

“Mr, ARENS. Are you still a Marxist? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. Might I ask, sir, what is the 
purpose of that question? 

“Mr. Arens. If you would rather not An- 
swer it, you are not obliged to answer it. It 
is just to be helpful to us. We not only 
develop information for legislation, but we 
develop information which is disseminated 
in the form of reports and the like on what 
makes a Communist, why does a person want 
to get himself enmeshed in this materialis- 
tic, ruthless, barbaric force, and why would 
he sever his connection with it. 

“And if he does sever his connection with 
it, does he do it only because he has been 
disillusioned with the promises of Marxism, 
or has he generally had a change of heart and 
the like. 

“I would earnestly solicit you to answer, 
but you are under no compulsion to answer 
it. You would be helpful to this committee 
and helpful to this Government if you would 
care to answer it. 

“Mr. SCHERER. I think he gave a pretty co- 
gent reason as to why he got out of the party. 

“Mr. Turorr. No, I would decline to answer 
that. I don’t think I could do justice to my 
beliefs and thinking in just a few minutes 
without adequate preparation. 

“Mr. ARENS. Have you gone to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation at any time since you 
broke with the Communist Party and told 
them all about this operation in which you, 
for a decade, were enmeshed? 

“Mr. Turorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Arens. Have you come to any Con- 
gressional committee that is seeking facts by 
which they could legislate on this subject 
and revealed to them voluntarily the facts 
respecting this operation in which you were 
enmeshed? 

“Mr. TuroFF. No, sir. 

“Mr. AreNns. Now, kindly tell us, sir, who 
were the members of the Steel Section of the 
Communist Party to which you were at- 
tached as of the time you disassociated your- 
self from the Communist Party in April of 
1957? 

“Mr. Turorr. May I ask, sir, what is the 
purpose of that question? 

“Mr. Arens. Yes, sir, The purpose of that 
question is this, that if you tell us the names 
of the people who were members of the Steel 
Section of the Communist Party in April of 
1957 this committee will, if we have not al- 
ready done so, forthwith cause to be issued 
for their appearance before this committee 
subpenas, so that we can undertake to elicit 
from them, as we have from you today, such 
information as we are able to procure from 
them respecting the operation of the Com- 
munist Party in this industrial area for the 
p of enabling the Congress of the 
United States to better enact legislation or 
amendments to existing legislation undertak- 
ing to cope with this existing situation. 

“The Internal Security Act of 1950, as 
amended by the Communist Control Act of 
1954, undertakes in many particulars to deal 
right with this problem of Communist pene- 
tration of heavy industry. 

“This committee is under a mandate to 
maintain a surveillance, over the operation 
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and administration of that legislation. I 
now repeat: Would you kindly tell this com- 
mittee the names of the persons who, in April 
of 1957, just some few months ago, were 
known to a certainty by you to be members 
of the Steel Section of the Communist Party 
in this heavy industrial area of Buffalo? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. ScHERER. Mr. Chairman, up to this 
point I think this witness has answered 
frankly the questions asked by our counsel. 
Before he is required to answer questions 
with reference to his associates, I think we 
should give him time to consider the ques- 
tion and talk to his attorney. Maybe at a 
later date he might be willing to give to our 
staff the information that we need. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Wits. Suppose we let the witness 
choose whether he decides to answer or not 
answer or avail himself of the suggestion 
of Mr. Scherer. 

“Mr. Turorr. I appreciate the offer of ad- 
ditional time. I feel, however, that I would 
prefer to have the questions now and have 
the answers as I see fit now. 

“Mr. WILLIS. All right. 

“Mr. Arens. Kindly answer the question, 
then, please, sir. 

“Mr. TuroFF. I still fail to see any purpose 
for the question based on your explanation. 
I further feel that it violates my constitu- 
tional rights of association under the first 
amendment and I do sincerely feel that it is 
beyond the scope of this committee to ask 
questions of that nature. 

“I, therefore, decline to answer. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I respect- 
fully suggest this record now reflect an order 
and direction to this witness to answer the 
last outstanding principal question, namely, 
the names of those persons known to a 
certainty by him to have been a member of 
the Steel Section of the Communist Party in 
the Buffalo area, to which he, the witness, 
was attached in April of 1957. 

“Mr. Wrts. I order and direct you to an- 
swer the question. Personally, there has 
been a very kind suggestion made by Mr. 
Scuerer, whether you would like to reflect 
over it. But, in support of our job, in sup- 
port of the mandate of Congress, we must 
have the information. I direct you to answer 
the question, 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. In response to the direction, 
I must repeat the same answer: The first 
amendment, for the reasons I gave. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Turoff, I do not want at 
this time to unnecessarily burden the record 
with a series of questions and declinations. 
Will you now give to the committee the 
names of persons who, to a certainty, were 
known by you while a member of each of 
these several entities of this Communist 
Party which you have described? 

“Mr. Scuerer. I think you could make it 
more specific, and who were members at the 
time he left the party as recently as April 
of 1957. 

“Mr. Turorr. Is that part of the question? 

“Mr. SCHERER. Yes. 

“Mr. Arens. That is part of the question, 
as amended by the Congressman, but I want 
to come back and be sure that we have every 
entity encompassed in here at any time. 

“Mr. Turorr. I must decline to answer 
that question on the same ground as before. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that the witness be ordered and 
directed to answer this question. 

“Mr. Wits. For the same reasons, you are 
directed to answer the question. 

“Mr. Turorr, And, without seeming cute 
or anything, for the same reasons, I must 
decline, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. Let the record also reflect, if 
you please, Mr. Chairman, an explanation to 
this witness that it is pertinent to the in- 
quiry of this committee, pertinent to the 
jurisdiction of this committee, pertinent to 
the duty of this committee, for this commit- 
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tee to know the names of persons who, at 
least in the course of the last few years, were 
members of the Communist Party, so that 
this committee can undertake to solicit from 
them information respecting the operation of 
the Communist Party. 

“With that explanation, Mr. Witness, I 
should like to ask you this question: Will 
you give us the name of any person in the 
course of the history of your association, 
affiliation, identification in the Communist 
Party, at any time, who was known by you 
to a certainty to be a Communist or a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr, Again, I invoke the first, for 
the same reasons stated before. 

“Mr, Arens. Now, Mr. Chairman, so that 
this record is abundantly clear, I respectfully 
suggest that the witness be ordered and di- 
rected now to answer the query which was 
just posed to him, to please give us the name 
of some person or persons who at any time 
was known by him to be a member of the 
Communist Party. 

“Is the record clear that you have been 
directed to answer that last question? 

“Mr. Turorr. Yes sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, so that we can 
be abundantly clear, I now respectfully sug- 
gest that the record reflect an abundantly 
clear direction and order to answer these 
questions, 

“Mr. WILLLIs. I direct you to answer the 
questions. 

' “(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr, Turorr. In respect to the general di- 
rection to answer that, I still do not under- 
stand the purpose or the pertinency; I still 
feel that it is a violation of my rights under 
the first amendment to be directed to answer 
this question, and I fail very honestly to 
see a question of this type within the scope 
of this committee’s investigation, and I, 
therefore, decline. 

“Mr. ARENS. Since the time that you have 
disassociated yourself from the Communist 
Party here in April of 1957, have you enter- 
tained in your home a person or persons in 
the leadership echelons of the Communist 
Party of this community? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I am not certain here today 
who is and who is not a member of the 
Communist Party at all. People whom I 
have known as Communists in the past have 
been to my house since my resignation from 
the party. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Witness, you ques- 
tioned the pertinency of this committee 
asking you about persons who were mem- 
bers of the Communist Party as late as April 
of this year. I think you can see that that 
is extremely pertinent. We are not asking 
you about people who were in the party 3, 
5, 10 years ago and who may have gotten out. 
We are asking you about people who re- 
mained in the party after you got out, as 
late as April of 1957. You said, as I re- 
member, that you got out of the party be- 
cause Khrushchev made certain revelations 
about the Communist Party in Russia. 

“Mr, Turorr. No; may I correct you? 

“Mr. SCHERER. Yes. 

“Mr. Turorr. Because the American party 
would not condemn these revelations or the 
continuance of such policies, not because 
they were permitted there. I don’t feel I 
have any control over any other country or 
organization or anything else. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Your reason is even stronger 
than the one I was going to advance for you, 
because the American party would not even 
condemn the so-called crimes of Stalin, is 
that not right, as revealed by Khrushchev? 
That was one reason. The second reason, I 
think you said, that caused you to get out 
of the party was because they would not take 
any action on the anti-Semitism in Russia; 
is that right? 

“Mr, TUROFF. Yes. 
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“Mr. SCHERER. What was the third reason 
you gave? Oh, yes; because they would not 
take any position on condemning the Rus- 
sians for the intervention in Hungary. Those 
are the three reasons, are they not? 

“Mr. Turorr. Generally; yes. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Do you not think it is very 
important for us, then, to know what indi- 
viduals remained in the party after those 
three events took place, as late as April 
1957? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. No; I am afraid I don’t. I 
don’t see where it makes any difference who 
the individuals are. 

“Mr. Arens. Have you entertained in your 
home Al Lutsky in the course of the period 
of time since you disassociated yourself from 
the Communist Party? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. TuroFr. I must respectfully decline to 
name the names of any people whom I have 
entertained in my home as guests. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Let me give you this as an 
example: Suppose, just for the purpose of 
an argument, you had been identified with 
@ narcotics ring up until April of 1957, and 
you had broken from it, and you admitted 
you broke away from it. Do you think it 
would be pertinent to a proper committee 
investigating laws dealing with narcotics to 
ask you who the persons were with you in 
that conspiracy at the time you broke in 
April? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SCHERER. Is there any difference? Is 
not the Communist conspiracy more danger- 
ous to the safety and security of this Nation 
than any narcotics ring? 

“Mr, Turorr. I don’t like to appear back- 
ward in any sense, but I do not see them as 
the same thing. No; I do not see them as 
the same thing, and I still don’t understand 
the purpose or the necessity for indicating 
who has visited my home as a guest. 

“Mr. ARENS. We were going to pursue that 
a little further with: After he got there as 
a guest, what did he do? What happened, 
and what information could you give us 
about what he was, and what he did that 
would be of interest to your Government? 
I should like to ask you now to whom did 
you deliver this printing equipment which 
was delivered to you by Mr. Alan Dietch? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr, Again, sir, I fail to under- 
stand the purpose of that question, and 
decline to answer it on the same grounds 
stated before. 

“Mr, ARENS. The purpose is very clear. I 
don't mean to appear impatient with you 
here, Mr. Turoff. We have here, and I have 
in my hand, a copy of the law of the United 
States Congress, and an amendment to this 
law is presently under consideration. 

“It is an act of July 1954, dealing with 
the registration of printing equipment 
which will be or has been in the custody or 
control of a Communist-action or a Com- 
munist-front organization. 

“This committee, believe me, is seriously 
developing facts so that we can, if possible, 
amend this act to compel registration of 
Communist printing equipment, under- 
ground printing equipment, and the like. 
Now, I am asking you again, please, sir, tell 
this committee while you are under oath to 
whom did you deliver that printing equip- 
ment? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SCHERER. We certainly have a right 
to know where that equipment is now and 
who is operating it. 

“Mr. Turorr. To the best of my recollec- 
tion, I kept that equipment myself for some 
time, I don’t remember how long. I decline 
for the same reasons as stated before to 
indicate to whom it was given. 

“Mr, SCHERER. May I ask one question? 
You said you declined to reveal to us the 
identity of the person to whom it was given. 
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Let me ask you this question: Without re- 
vealing his identity, was the person known 
to you to be a member of the Communist 
Party? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr, Turorr. Yes. 

“Mr, SCHERER. I ask that you direct the 
witness, Mr. Chairman, to name that 
individual. 

“Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I think that is pertinent. 

“I direct you to name that individual, 
since he was known to you to be a member 
of the Communist Party. 

“Mr. Turorr. I still answer with the same 
explanation. I don’t understand the pur- 
pose for it. I do think it is a violation of 
the constitutional right under the first, and 
I do feel it is beyond the scope of this com- 
mittee’'s jurisdiction. 

“Mr. Arens. So there can be no possible 
question on this record, I want to again 
invite your attention to the law presently 
under scrutiny by this committee relating 
to printing equipment. 

“If you can tell us the name of the per- 
son to whom you delivered this printing 
equipment, which was used by you as a 
Communist, we understand, we will then, 
by our investigative sources, try to find that 
individual, try to find that printing equip- 
ment, try to find information about its use 
and operation so that this committee and 
the Congress might, with those facts, better 
appraise the existing law, better appraise 
and devise legislation to cope with the very 
situation which we are presently confronted 
with, the use of printing equipment by the 
Communist Party. 

“With that explanation, Mr. Chairman, I 
again respectfully suggest that the witness 
be directed and ordered to answer the ques- 
tion as to whom he delivered the printing 
equipment. 

“Mr. Wis. I order and direct you to 
answer the question. 

“Mr. Turorr. I must, sir, respectfully re- 
peat the same answer as to the prior 
question. 

“Mr. ARENs. What did you do with the 
equipment while you had it? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, it was never used, if I recollect cor- 
rectly. I think it just sat in the closet and 
took up room. 

“Mr. Arens. It was never used by you? 
Turorr. Well, in the time that I 


“Mr. ARENS. Where is the equipment now? 


“Mr. Turorr. I wouldn’t have the least 
idea. 
“Mr. Arens. Where was it the last time 


that you knew where it was? 

“Mr. Turorr. One piece was in my house. 
One piece was in my house the last time I 
knew where it was. After that I don’t 
know. 

“Mr. Arens. You delivered it to someone? 

“Mr. Turorr. One piece. 

“Mr. Arens. Yes. 

“Mr. Turorr. One piece I delivered to 
someone. 

“Mr, ARENS. And where was that one piece 
going? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SCHERER. He said to a party known 
to him to be a member of the Communist 
Party. 

“Mr. Turorr. To someone in the Commu- 
nist Party. 

“Mr, ARENS. Where was he going to use 
it, in his home, in his basement, or in a 
store? Could you tell us on that? 

“Mr, Turorr. I wouldn’t know. 

“Mr. Arens. What caused you to turn the 
printing equipment over to this individual? 
How did you happen to do that? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. One piece was given away at 
the request of the party leadership in the 
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area some time ago, The other piece was 
given away—— 

“Mr. SCHERER. Was that after you with- 
drew from the party that this last piece of 
equipment was transferred to someone else? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. About the same time; yes, 
sir, 

“Mr. ARENS. Do you fear reprisals from the 
Communist Party if you should tell this 
committee the names of the people who, to 
a certainty, were known by you to be Com- 
munists? 

“Mr. Turorr. No, sir; I don’t. 

“Mr. ARENS. What did you do under this 
alias, Napoli, that you told us about? What 
was your activity as Napoli? 

“Mr. Turorr. Just what do you mean by 
that, sir? Activity in the Communist Party? 

“Mr. ARENS. Any place, as Napoli. You 
told'us you used an alias of Napoli. Kindly 
tell us what did you do as Napoli? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr, Turorr, I worked and rasied a fam- 
ily. 

“Mr. Arens. How long did you assume this 
alias as Napoli? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. Approximately 5 years. 

“Mr. Willis. Let me ask you this: Was 
that name assumed by you for general pur- 
poses and all other purposes, or just the pur- 
poses of the Communist activities? 

“Mr. Turorr. No; it was a name that I 


used for all purposes. 
“Mr. ARENS. What name did you use in the 
party? 


“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. Could you be more specific? 

“Mr. Arens. What name did you use in 
the Communist Party? Did you use your 
own name or did you use an alias? 

“Mr. Turorr. Well, before I assumed the 
name Napoli, I used my own name. 

“Mr. ARENS. And then after you discarded 
the name of Napoli, did you again assume 
your own name in the Communist Party? 

“Mr. Turorr. Yes, generally, though there 
was a hangover. Some people called me 
one thing and some people another. 

“Mr. AreNns. Who told you to go get this 
printing equipment from Mr. Dietch? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. Again I must decline to 
identify the name of the person for the same 
reasons stated before. 

“Mr. ARENS. How much education have you 
had? 

“Mr, Turorr. I had—I guess I got credit for 
a year and a half of college, which I attended 
on the GI bill. I left school at the age of 
16 and finished high school at the age of 26, 
after getting out of the service. 

“Mr. ARENS. When you applied at Tube 
Manifold, did you tell them about your col- 
lege education? 

“Mr. Turorr. No, sir; I did not. 

“Mr. ARENS. Why not? 

“Mr. Turorr. Because it is very often diffi- 
cult to get a job and because of the infor- 
mation you have elicited from me I certainly 
could not give them that kind of background, 
and I did need a job. 

“Mr. ARENS. Was your employment at the 
tube company where you are presently en- 
gaged suggested to you by any person or per- 
sons known by you to be Communists? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. No, sir. I went around and 
made a tour of a number of plants. I didn't 
even know the name of the place, in fact, 
when I went into it. 

“Mr. ARENS. Have you ever applied for a 
United States passport? 

“Mr. Turorr. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. When was that? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I believe it was in the spring 
of 1949. 

“Mr. ArENS. And was the passport issued to 
you? 

“Mr. Turorr. Yes, sir; it was. 
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“Mr. Arens. Where did you say you were 
going to go on this passport when you made 
your application? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I don’t remember for sure. 
I think I listed about 4 or 5 countries. 

“Mr. Arens. And where did you go? 

“Mr. Turorr. To 4 or 5 countries, or pos- 
sibly more. 

“Mr. ARENS. What 4 or 5 countries did you 
goto? Can you tell us? 

“Mr. Turorr. I will try. Holland, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Austria, Hungary, and I be- 
lieve the return was through various of those 
countries again. 

“Mr. ARENS. Did you get into Czechoslo- 
vakia? 

“Mr, Turorr. I am sorry. And Canada. 

“Mr. ARENS. Did you get into Czechoslo- 
vakia? 

“Mr, Turorr. No, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. Hungary had been taken over 
by the Communists at that time, 1949, had it 
not? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turory. I frankly don't remember 
whether they had the popular front govern- 
ment or—— 

“Mr. Arens. Did you intend to go to Hun- 
gary as of the time you made your applica- 
tion for the passport? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I had a pretty good idea that 
we would go there. I will put it that way. 
There was some reservation as to the cer- 
tainty of it, but I thought I would go. 

“Mr. ARENS. What was your idea as to 
what you thought you were going to do 
when you got into Hungary? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. There was a youth festival, 
as described earlier, in Budapest at the time. 
I didn’t have any idea what we would do, 
not having any idea of what these things 
were like or about. 

“Mr. ARENS. Did you intend to go to the 
youth festival at the time you filed your ap- 
plication for your passport? 

“Mr. Turorr. If I went to Hungary, I in- 
tended to go to the youth festival. 

“Mr. Arens. Let's get the question ab- 
solutely clear. Did you intend to go to Hun- 
gary, to the youth festival, as of the time 
in 1949 that you filed your application for 
@ passport? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SCHERER. It is sort of obvious, is it 
not, Mr. Arens? 

“Mr. Turorr. The answer would be much 
as it was before. I thought I might go. I 
made certain plans to go, but it was un- 
certain. I did not know for absolutely sure 
whether I would go or not. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Witness, was that not 
your real purpose of going there, to attend 
this festival? 

“Mr. Turorr. No, sir; that was not. The 
real purpose was a very personal family prob- 
lem, which I would certainly not discuss 
here. 

“Mr. ARENS. You did not on your applica- 
tion for a passport, when they asked you for 
the purpose of your proposed trip, make any 
reference to the possibility of going to Hun- 
gary; did you? 

“Mr, Turorr. No, sir; I did not. 

“Mr. ARENS. Why not? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I wanted to make that trip 
to Europe for the reasons which I have in- 
dicated, which were not all going down there 
and I felt that if I put ‘planning to go to 
aras down, my passport would be re- 
f 3 

“Mr. ArENs. Now, on this trip to Europe 
that you made with a falsified passport, pro- 
cured by fraud, did you contact, or were 
you in communication with, any Commu- 
nists? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I could not answer the ques- 
tion on the basis of fraudulent and—I don’t 
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remember the words you used, fraud, and 
so on, 

“Mr. ARENS. A fraudulent procured pass- 
port, yes, sir, where you misrepresented to 
the State Department on your application. 

“Mr. Turorr. I don’t accept that. I will 
answer the other part of the question, that 
I did see people who were Communists from 
other countries, 

“Mr. Arens. You attended the youth fes- 
tival there? 

“Mr. Turorr. Yes. 

“Mr. ARENS. Did you attend as a delegate 
from any group in this country? 

“Mr. Turorr, No. 

“Mr. Arens. Did you have any difficulty 
getting into Hungary? 

“Mr. Turorr. No. 

“Mr. ARENS. Where did you get your visa 
to get into Hungary? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I believe it was in Austria. 

“Mr. Arens. You did not make applica- 
tion for your visa before you left the United 
States; is that correct? 

“Mr, Turorr. I can't remember. 

“Mr. Arens. Was your visa to get into 
Hungary procured for you by any person 
known by you to be a Communist? 

“Mr. Turorr. I procured it myself in 
Austria. 

“Mr. Arens. Why didn't you make appli- 
cation for that visa before you left the 
United States? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I may have. I just don’t re- 
member whether I did or did not. I may 
have. 

“Mr. SCHERER. You just said a minute ago 
you didn’t because you did not know if they 
would give you the passport if you showed 
that. Now why do you say you may have 
or may not have? 

“Mr. Turorr. No. We are talking about 
different things, sir, I am not talking about 
the passport. The counsel asked about the 
entrance visa to get into Hungary, and I 
plain don’t just remember where I applied 
for it. 

“Mr. SCHERER. You would not have ap- 
plied for it in the United States, would you? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr., I am not sure whether you 
can or can't. Would you have to go to 
Washington for it, to apply for it? 

“If so, then I definitely did not apply 
here. I just don’t remember where I ap- 
plied for it. 

“Mr. ARENS. You applied for a visa to get 
to England; didn’t you? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I can't remember. 

“Mr. ARENS. You applied for a visa to get 
into France; didn’t you? 

“Mr. Turorr. No; as a matter of fact, I 
don’t think you needed a visa for any of 
these countries. The Marshall plan coun- 
tries, I think, you could cross without. visas. 
If I remember correctly, I don't think you 
needed any prior authorization if you car- 
ried an American passport. 

“Mr. Arens. How long did you work with 
the Imco Manufacturing Co.? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr, Turorr, I never worked there, 

“Mr. ARENS. Well, I have here an applica- 
tion signed Sidney Turoff for employment, 
an application for employment at this tube 
company where you are presently employed, 
and I see on the back ‘Previous employment: 
5 years at Imco Manufacturing Co.” 

“Could you look at this application and 
see if that refreshes your recollection and 
see if that is your signature? If so, per- 
haps you can help us on why that Imco 
Manufacturing 5 years’ employment appears 
on that application, 

“(A document was handed to the witness.) 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. It looks like the one I filled 
out. 
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“(Document marked ‘Turoff Exhibit No. 
1’ and retained in committee files.) 

“Mr. ARENS. Can you help us? How does 
that Imco Manufacturing Co., 5 years’ em- 
ployment—— 

“Mr. WaLis. What period of time is that? 

“Mr. ARENS. 1950 to 1955 or thereabouts. 

“Can you help us on that? How did that 
happen to appear on your application? 

“Mr. SCHERER: It appears on his applica- 
tion as a previous employment by the appli- 
cant? 

“Mr. ARENS, Yes. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I wanted a job and I didn’t 
want to divulge that I had lived under an- 
other name. Consequently, I made up that 
work reference. 

“Mr. WILLIS. Was it because of your use of 
another name during that period of time. 
Is that it? 

“Mr. Turorr. I don't follow you. 

“Mr. Witts. You stated that the reason 
for it was connected with your use of an 
alias at that time. I did not quite catch 
that. 

“Mr. Turorr. Well, that is right. It covers 
the period, approximately, when I was liv- 
ing under the name of Michael Napoli. 

“Mr. Wiis. That is what I understood. 

“Mr. TuroFF. I could not give those refer- 
ences, which were all in Buffalo, and which 
could be checked. 

“Mr. ARENS. Did you at any time work at 
the Spar Metal Products Co.? 

“Mr. Turorr. Yes; I did. 

“Mr. ARENS, How long did you work there? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. It must have been in the 
neighborhood of a year. 

“Mr. Arens. On your application you told 
them you had been there about 4 or 5 years; 
did you not? 

“Mr. Turorr. That is right. 

“Mr. Arens, At any time, did you ever use 
a false social-security number? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. Would you explain what you 
mean by a false social-security number? 

“Mr. Arens. Have you ever falsified your 
application for a social-security card? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I decline to answer that 
question on the basis of the first and fifth 
amendments. 

“Mr. ARENS. So this-record may be abund- 
antly clear, may I say to you, sir, that this 
bill, H. R. 9352, and other legislation which 
is pending in the Congress of the United 
States, is directed directly at that proposi- 
tion, because we have had innumerable in- 


“stances in the course of a number of hear- 


ings by this committee, or subcommittees 
of this committee, to the effect that Com- 
munists, and those under Communist disci- 
pline, have used false applications for so- 
cial-security cards. They have used false 
cards. 

“Mr. Witts. And false passports. 

“Mr. Arens. And false passports. Now, 
with that explanation, I respectfully suggest, 
Mr. Chairman, the witness now be ordered 
and directed to answer the principal question 
outstanding. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Wiis. I order you to answer that 
question for the obvious reasons stated, that 
if reasons for it were connected with your 
Communist activities, we want to pick up 
that pattern and justify passing such a law. 

“Mr, Turorr. I must decline to answer on 
the basis of the first and fifth amendments. 

“Mr, ARENS. If you gave us a truthful 
answer to this last outstanding principal 
question, would you, in your judgment, be 
supplying information which might be used 
against you in a criminal proceeding? 

“Mr. Turorr, I repeat, sir, on this question, 
the first and fifth amendments. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest the witmess be ordered and directed 
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to answer the last outstanding question, 
namely whether or not he truly apprehends 
possible criminal prosecution if he gives us 
a truthful answer to the preceding principal 
question. 

“Mr. Wiutts. That is the test of the justi» 
fication for invoking the privilege of the fifth 
amendment. I can see where you might 
have justification, frankly, if you fear that 
it would involve you in a criminal prosecu- 
tion, but you cannot invoke the fifth 
amendment unless you honestly feel it might 
get you into trouble, 

“Mr. Turorr. I honestly feel there is an 
element of danger in answering that ques- 
tion any other way. 

“Mr. Arens. Now, kindly tell us what you 
did while you were a Communist, what you 
did to further the work of the Communist 
Party, what assignments you had, and the 
like. 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. In general, I was the section 
organizer of the steel section. 

“Mr, Arens. What did you do as section 
organizer of the Steel Section of the Com- 
munist Party? 

“Mr. Turorr. Coordinated the activities of 
the members of that section. 

“Mr. ARENS. How many members did you 
coordinate? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr, I refer to my previous answer 
around that question of how many members, 
It varied, it fluctuated. I think we established 
that if it meant people who paid dues, there 
is a very small number. 

“Mr. Arens, What did it mean by others, 
who were under discipline but did not pay 
dues? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I don't know of people who 
were under discipline who did not pay dues. 

“Mr, Arens. What is the other category? 
Category 1 is the one you just alluded to. 
What is the other category? 

“Mr. Turorr. As far as I am concerned, 
that is the basic category. 

“Mr. ARENS. What did you do to coordinate 
their efforts? 

“Mr. Turorr. I would meet with them, find 
out what is happening at the various places 
of work. 

“Mr, ARENS. What places of work were they 
engaged in in April of 1957? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turnorr. At Bethlehem Steel. 

“Mr. ARENS. How many were there in April 
of 1957? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Arens. That is, that you knew as 
Communists. 

“Mr. Turorr. On the basis of the defini- 
tion I used before in my answer, I would say 
3 or 4. 

“Mr. Arens. And where were they engaged 
with Bethlehem? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. In Lackawanna, N. Y. 

“Mr. Arens. Is there a plant here called 
the Lackawanna plant? 

“Mr, Turorr. Yes. 

“Mr. ARENS. And where were they within 
the Lackawanna plant please, sir? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I would say they were in 
various facilities of the plant. 

“Mr. ARENS, Tell us first of all what did 
they do there at the behest of the Com- 
munist Party? You said you coordinated 
their work. What was it that they did that 
you had to coordinate? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. Their main function was 
going to work. I mean, they were earning 
a living by working in the plant. 

“Mr. ARENS, This is not amusing. 

“Mr, Turorr. No, I don’*t—— 

“Mr, ARENS. You did not coordinate them 
going to work. Tell this Committee on Un- 
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American Activities, please, sir, while you 
are under oath and under subpena by this 
committee, what they did in behalf and at 
the direction of the Communist Party, which 
you as the director coordinated. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. We discussed, when we met, 
we discussed the question of what was hap- 
pening at the plant, what kind of grievances 
there were, what kind of problems the work- 
ers in the plant had, and what they as indi- 
viduals in that plant could do and at- 
tempted, where possible, to coordinate the 
efforts if it was a problem that was mutual 
to more than one person. 

“Mr. ARENS. Why didn't you come out in 
the open, if you were doing such humani- 
tarian work for the uplift of people, if you 
were doing work to help workmen in the 
plants? Why didn’t you come out in the 
open? Why did you have to be secretive 
about it? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I think, sir, for the very 
obvious reason that a person coming out 
openly as a member of the Communist Party 
would not have survived in that plant. He 
would have been fired. 

“Mr, ARENS. Why did you have to be iden- 
tified with the Communist Party in your 
efforts to settle grievances? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. Because we believed that 
they had a perspective to these problems 
that others did not have. Obviously, speak- 
ing for myself personally, I have left the 
Communist Party because I feel that there 
are other means by which I can work for the 
best interests of the workers of the shop. 

“Mr. ARENS. Did colonizers come in here 
from outside Buffalo, colonizers of the party? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr, Would you explain what you 
mean by colonizers? 

“Mr. ARENsS. Do you mean to tell me that 
you do not know what a colonizer is in the 
Communist Party? 

“Mr. Turorr. I know what I think it is, sir, 

“Mr. ArEns. Then tell us whether or not 
there were sent into this community, people 
who were colonizers as you think they were. 

“Mr. Turorr. I think there were people 
who were sent into this area to go to work 
in shops for the purpose of—— 

“Mr. ArEens. Sent in, first of all, by whom? 

“Mr. Turorr, Sent in—— 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. Not sent. I could only go by 
my own case. I was not sent anywhere. I 
voluntarily came to Buffalo. 

“Mr. Arens. Let's get back to the principal 
question now, as to colonizers being sent in 
here. You started to address yourself to that 
proposition. Continue, please, sir. 

“Mr. Turorr, There were people who came 
into the area to go to work in the various 
industries around here. 

“Mr, ARENS. Communists? 

“Mr. Turorr. Communists. 

“Mr. ARENS. And did they come at the be- 
hest of the Communist Party? 

“Mr. Turorr. They came, surely, after dis- 
cussion with the Communist Party. How 
each individual came, I could not speak for. 

“Mr. Arens. How many, and over what 
period of time, to your knowledge? 

“Mr. Turorr. Well, I came in 1949. I could 
not give any kind of number. 

“Mr. ARENS. As many as a dozen? 

“Mr. Turorr. I would say yes, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. AS many as two dozen? 

“Mr. Turorr. I am not sure. 

“Mr, Arens. Well, as many as 15 in the 
course of a year? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. ARENS. Remember, we are in the 
period now of around April of 1957 or in 
1957, 1956. 

“Mr. Turorr. As far as I know in that 
period no one came that I know of. 
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“Mr. ARENS. Then in what period did they 
come in that you know of? 

“Mr. Turorr. In an early period, probably 
1950, 1951, 1952. 

“Mr. Arens. And why were they sent in 
here by the Communist Party? 

“Mr. Turorr. As I said before, I don't know 
who was sent or who was not sent. 

“Mr. ARENS. I did not ask you that. I 
asked you why. 

“Mr. Turorr. They came to go to work in 
shops in the area. 

“Mr. ARENS. Why? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. It was, to the best of my 
knowledge, part of a policy that was estab- 
lished at one of the conventions, I am not 
sure which one—— 

“Mr. ArENs. Conventions of what? 

“Mr. Turorr. The Communist Party. It 
might have been the 15th convention in 
which it was indicated that the composition 
of the Communist Party had an insufficient 
number of workers in it, that the workers 
were the most important section of the 
American population and that if Commu- 
nist influence should be felt, it should be 
felt among the working people. 

“Mr, Arens. And did the party, to your 
knowledge, take people who were high eche- 
lon, intellectually, from the standpoint of 
educational background, college graduates, 
masters, Ph, D.'s, and the like, and have 
them come into this heavy industrial area 
and apply for menial tasks, just to get 
themselves within the operation here? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. ARENS. Can you help us on that? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. This falls into the realm of 
speculation unfortunately. 

“Mr. Arens, Let's get back to your defini- 
tion of colonizing, then. 

“Mr, Turorr. Would you please let me 
finish my answer to your question? 


Turorr. There were a number of 
people that came, I suppose, with that back- 
ground. 

“Mr. Arens. High educational back- 
ground? 

“Mr. Turorr. High educational back- 
ground. I don't think it was a deliberate 
choice. I think these people responded to 
the thinking that it was necessary to go out 
of New York and other big cities into areas 
where they could work in shops. 

“Mr. Arens. What is a colonizer as you 
understand that term in party lingo? 

“Mr, Turorr. As I have always understood 
it, from my point of view it was always an 
unfortunate term, even as a Communist. 
My position on it has always been that it is 
a person who came into an area to go to 
work, who left his prior background, what- 
ever it may be, whether it was work, or 
school or academic, whatever it was, and 
came to go to work. 

“Mr. SCHERER. And while at work ad- 
vanced the interests of the Communist Party 
among the workers in that particular fac- 
tory, is that right? 

“Mr. Turorr. Well, I would say in a par- 
ticular geographical area rather than a ge- 
ographical factory. When people come here, 
they don’t know where they are going to 
work, They just come to an area. 

“Mr. ARENS. Would you regard yourself as 
a colonizer? 

“Mr. Turorr. At the present time? 

“Mr. ARENS. As of the time you were in 
the party? 

“Mr. Turorr. I don’t think so. 

“Mr. ARENS. The party at no time—— 

“Mr. Turorr. Could I finish? 

“Mr. ARENS. Excuse me. I beg your 
pardon. 

“Mr. Turorr. I don’t have any higher de- 
grees, Ph. D.'s, M. A.’s, or so forth. 

“Mr, ARENS, You have a college education. 
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“Mr. Turorr. I have 2 years of college 
which prepared me for nothing. I have had, 
since the age of 16, accumulated work ex- 
perience. I had to get a job if I was going 
to raise a family; $110 a month, the GI sub- 
sistence, was insufficient. I did discuss 
with the Communist Party where would 
be a good place to go. 

“But I came here of my own free will. 
I as not under direction or any kind of 
compulsion and, therefore, I don’t know how 
to answer the question, 

“Mr. SCHERER. You said you discussed it 
with the Communist Party where you were 
going to go. Did they suggest Buffalo? 

“Mr. Turorr. In answer to that last ques- 
tion, Buffalo is one of a whole number of 
cities that were suggested as places where 
employment possibilities were good. 

“Mr, ARENS. Did the party emphasize 
heavy industry? 

“Mr. Turorr. I would say ‘Yes.’ Rather 
actually, the emphasis was not heavy. It 
was industry that had a large number of 
workers. 

“Mr. ArENS. Was there any espionage 
operation conducted to your knowledge by 
the colonizers, or was that separate and 
distinct? 

“Mr. Turorr. I have absolutely and un- 
equivocably no knowledge of anyone in the 
Communist Party mentioning the subject, 
no less mentioning it. 

“Mr. ARENS. Our information is that it is 
a separate channel. Did the party, in your 
experience have its sabotage operations op- 
erating through the conduits or channels 
of the colonizers? 

“Mr. Turorr. I could not even begin to 
answer such a question. I don't know what 
existed besides those things that I am 
familiar with. 

“Mr. ARENS. That confirms our informa- 
tion of elsewhere, that that is a separate 
operation. 

“Mr. Turorr. I don't know what it is. 

“Mr. ARENS. Could you kindly tell us, if 
you please, sir, the training which you had 
in the Communist Party? 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. If by training you mean 
classes and that sort of thing, to the best 
of my recollection I attended a class in New 
York City in 1947 or 1948 for about 2 or 
3 days. 

“Mr, ARENS. Where was that, the Jefferson 
School of Social Science? 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. It was probably there. It 
might have been at the 12th Street, the 35 
East 12th Street address. 

“Mr. ARENS. Headquarters? 

“Mr. Turorr. Yes. 

“Mr. ArENs. The party must have had its 
eye on you very young, then, to have you 
at the headquarters? 

“Mr. Turorr. No. it was quite open then 
and people went there. Also, I attended a 
class for a week here in Buffalo. 

“Mr. ARENS. Where was that? 

“Mr. Turorr. I don’t know the address. 

“Mr. ARENS. What was the general neigh- 
borhood? Was it in a home? A store? 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. ARENS, Was it in a basement? Where 
was it? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. It was in a home in the 
North Park area. 

“Mr. Arens. When, just your best recol- 
lection? What year approximately? 

“Mr. Turorr. It must haye been between 
214 or 3 years ago, 

“Mr. Arens, Two and a half years ago? 

“Mr. Turorr. I think so. 

“Mr. ARENS. How many people were en- 
gaged in the courses there or the course? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 
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“Mr, Turorr. I think it was 8 or 9, some- 
where. I am not positive. 

“Mr. Arens. Normally I would ask you 
who they were, but I know there is no use 
wasting my breath. That is right, is it not? 

“Mr. Turorr. I will not divulge the names; 
that is right, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, kindly tell us the fronts 
with which you were connected in the course 
of your affiliation in the Communist Party. 
You know what a Communist front is, 
surely? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Arens, Those are organizations pene- 
trated or controlled by the Communists of 
which there are about 300 in the United 
States and about 2,000 or 3,000 fronts within 
fronts. Tell us the fronts within which you 
were connected. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I really don't remember 
joining too many other organizations of any 
sort, 

“Mr. ARENS. Well, not too many. 
many? 

“Mr. Turorr, No, I mean I frankly can’t— 
if you throw out some names of what you 
consider—— 

“Mr, ARENS. The Labor Youth League? 

“Mr. Turorr. No. 

“Mr, Arens. The American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born? 

“Mr, TuroFrr. No. 

“Mr. AreENS. The Civil Rights Congress? 

“Mr. Turorr. I had made a contribution 
to the Civil Rights Congress. I don’t know 
if that constitutes membership. 

“Mr. Arens. Were you under direction by 
the party to engage in any activities in non- 
Communist-front groups, to penetrate even 
anti-Communist groups? Did you belong 
to any groups other than your regular as- 
signments within the party? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. To the best of my recollec- 
tion, no. I belonged to several groups on 
my own free will and volition in the course 
of my years, but—— 

“Mr. ARENS. What were some of those 
groups? Could you tell us? 

“Mr. Turorr, Well, I guess during one of 
the election campaigns, I guess it was dur- 
ing the Wallace campaign—— 

“Mr. ARENS. The Progressive Party? 

“Mr. Turorr (continuing). I worked with 
the Young Progressives of America. 

“Mr. ARENS. Was that penetrated by the 
Communists here in this area? 

“Mr. Turorr. It was not in this area, 
where I was. It was not penetrated—— 

“Mr. ArENS. It was in New York City? 

“Mr. Turorr. It was the students in New 
York University. 

“Mr. ARENS. Could you give us an estimate, 
by the way, of the number of Communists 
who where in New York University while you 
were there? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. If I ever knew, I don’t re- 
member. 

“Mr. ARENS. Tell me this: To what extent 
did the Communist Party in 1957 use non- 
Communists, dupes, intellectuals, fools, and 
the like, which they could trick into pur- 
suing the Communist Party line as a tech- 
nique of the conspiracy? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I don’t know how to answer 
the question, primarily because I haye not 
worked in the direction—— 

“Mr. ARENS. You were a specialist of the 
party, is that correct, in steel? 

“Mr. Turorr. If you could call it that. 

“Mr. Arens. Tell us what you did for the 
Communist Party besides coordinate, as you 
said, the work of these associates of yours, 
the comrades who were in April 1957 in this 
one steel section with which you were identi- 
fied? What else did you do as a Communist 
for the Communist Party? 


How 


July 31 


“Mr, Turorr. I attended the county com- 
mittee meetings, the State committee meet- 
ings; I was a delegate to both the State and 
National conventions. 

“Mr. ARENS. How many are there on the 
county committee? Just your best judgment. 

“Mr. Turorr. Now? I have no idea. 

“Mr. ARENS. As of the time you were a 
member, sir? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr, There must be about eight 
people, somewhere in that neighborhood. 

“Mr. ARENS. And, of course, it would be 
fruitless for me to ask you who they were? 

“Mr. Turorr. On the same basis; yes, sir. 

“Mr. Arens. Now, how many are there on 
the State committee? 

“Mr. Turorr. Now? I don't know. 

“Mr, ARENS. As of the time you were on the 
State committee? 

“Mr. Turorr. The last time I was there the 
number varied from maybe 30 to 50. 

“Mr, ARENS. And when was that? 

“Mr. Turnorr. That was in the half-year or 
7 months or so. 

“Mr. ARENS. When did you last meet with 
the county committee? Did you meet with 
them during 1957? 

“Mr. Turorr. Yes; before my resignation. 

“Mr. ARENS. Where did you meet? 

“Mr. Turorr. At homes. 

“Mr. Arens. It would be fruitless for me to 
ask you whose home; would it not? 

“Mr. Turorr. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. Were they homes here in the 
Buffalo area? 

“Mr. Turorr. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. And what transpired at a typi- 
cal meeting, the last meeting you recall? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr, I could not really remem- 
ber any one particular meeting because there 
were quite a few meetings that I attended 
that year. I would say this: That in the 
main mostly higher level meetings, say, from 
county on upwards, most of the discussion 
was very bitter. 

“It was conflict and controversy over ma- 
jor disagreements of policy, which resulted 
in people such as myself leaving the party. 

“Mr. ARENS. Do you know the names of 
other persons besides yourself who have in 
the course of the last several months left 
the Communist Party in that area? 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. Yes, I know them, but my 
answer as to who they are would be the 
same, 

“Mr. ARENs. Could you not help this com- 
mittee of your Government by giving us the 
names of those people so we can contact 
them and see if they cannot give us infor- 
mation that will help us evolve legislation 
for the United States Congress to cope with 
the problems posed by the Communist ap- 
paratus within the United States? 

“Can you not please do that and serve 
your Government? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. WiıLLIs. Before you answer that ques- 
tion, was the disassociation of others about 
the time of your disassociation or later on? 

“Mr. Turorr. Within the general period. 

“Mr. Witts. And was it generally for the 
reasons that you have assigned, if you re- 
member? 

“Mr. Turorr. The people I am referring to, 
the people that I know, I would say yes, the 
same general reasons. There might be a 
specific difference. 

“Mr, Wiis. I think you would be doing 
them a compliment. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Myr. Turorr. In answer to that question, 
I do not feel I could give those names. I 
feel that I have attempted to give informa- 
tion, anything that was asked, about myself 
with just one exception. 

“I do not feel that morally I could give my 
friends or people I know to the kind of sit- 
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uation that I am in, where I have been 
threatened with discharge, where there has 
been an attempt to create a hysteria in my 
shop in order to have me fired. 

“I do not feel that there is any guaranty 
for anyone. They know about these com- 
mittee meetings and if anyone felt they 
wanted to come and yoluntarily testify, they 
are intelligent people and would do so. 

“Mr. Arens. Would you tell us in execu- 
tive session? 

“Mr. Turorr. No, sir. I would not tell 
you anything in executive session. I am not 
afraid of anything that I have said in public. 
I think it is—— 

“Mr. ArEens. Are you against the Com- 
munist Party? You said you broke with it. 
Are you against it? 

“Mr. Turorr. What does that mean? 

“Mr. ARENS. Do you mean to say you do 
not know what that means? 

“Mr. Turorr. No, sir; I do not know what 
it means, not put as vaguely as that. I do 
not know what it means? 

“Mr. Arens. Are you for the Communist 
Party? 

“Mr. Turorr. I do not know what that 
means, either. There is a question. If 
you ask me what do I stand for, I can tell 
you the things I want. 

“Mr. ARENS, Would you like to see the 
Communist Party, the Communist operation 
in this country, eradicated? 

“Mr. Turorr. If it continues along the 
pattern that it chooses to follow now, abso- 
lutely. 

“Mr. ARENS. Then why do you not give us 
the information we seek here, the names of 
people who are engaged in the very activity 
which you now say you should like to see 
eradicated? 

“Mr, Turorr. I believe I have already ex- 
plained that question, sir, 

“Mr. ARENS. You have abundantly. 

“Mr. Chairman, I respectfully suggest that 
will conclude the staff interrogation of this 
witness. 

“Mr, WILLIs. Mr. Scherer? 

“Mr. SCHERER. There are 1 or 2 things I 
would like to clear up with the witness. 

“When you were asked about your appli- 
cation for a passport I believe you said one 
of the reasons you were going abroad was 
a family matter. Did you say that? 

“Mr. Turorr. I said a personal matter. 
The word ‘family’ might have entered 
into it. 

“Mr. SCHERER, Did that personal matter 
involve any Communist Party activity? 

“Mr. Turorr. Absolutely none. It was 
purely personal between my wife and my- 
self. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Was she abroad at that 
time? 

“Mr, Turorr. I decline to answer any 
questions about my wife, sir, I think that 
privilege should be respected by the com- 
mittee as you suggest you customarily do. 

“Mr. SCHERER. I am not asking you about 
any difficulties that might have existed. [| 
was just wondering whether she was in Eu- 
rope at that time. 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. Turorr. I think, sir, your own rules 
specify that you only on the rarest occa- 
sions do that and I don't think the situa- 
tion warrants it, 

“Mr. ScHERER. I am familiar with the rule, 
Did you go to visit your wife abroad? 

“Mr. Turorr. No, sir. 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. SCHERER. You said the purpose of 
your trip and your application for passport 
was to visit relatives in England. Who were 
the relatives you had in England? Your 
family came from Russia originally, accord- 


ing to the passport. 
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“Mr, Turorr, I do have some relatives by 
marriage in England. We did not, however, 
get to visit them. 

“Mr. SCHERER. You did not visit your rel- 
atives in England? Although you did indi- 
cate when you made your application for 
a passport the purpose of the trip was to 
visit these relatives in England and investi- 
gate the educational possibilities? 

“Mr. Turorr. Yes. That is correct. I was 
an economics student at New York Univer- 
sity. I was majoring in economics and I 
had considered the possibility of trying to 
get into the London School of Economics. 

“Mr. SCHERER. And I believe you said you 
did not visit relatives in England. Who is 
Joseph Needleman who was the witness who 
signed the affidavit of identification on your 
passport? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. Turorr, I am inclined to think you 
do not have the right name there. I don't 
know anybody of that name. 

“Mr. Scuerer. Well, I may not. Would you 
show him this signature? 

“(A document was handed to the witness.) 

“Mr. Turorr. That is a friend of mine who 
I have not seen in several years. 

“Mr, SCHERER. What is his name? 

“Mr. Turorr. Needleman, Joseph Needle- 
man. 

“Mr. SCHERER. You say that is Needleman? 

“Mr. TUROFF. Yes. 

“(Document marked ‘Turoff exhibit No. 2’ 
and retained in committee files.) 

“Mr, SCHERER, Was he a member of the 
Communist Party? 

“Mr. Turorr. I don’t know, 

“Mr. SCHERER. I haye no further ques- 
tions.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities was deprived 
of answers to pertinent questions propounded 
to the said Sidney Turoff, relative to the 
subject matter which, under Public Law 601, 
section 121, subsection (q) (2) of the 79th 
Congress, and under House Resolution 5 of 
the 85th Congress, the said committee was 
instructed to investigate, and the refusal of 
the witness to answer the questions, namely: 

“Now, kindly tell us, sir, who were the 
members of the Steel Section of the Com- 
munist Party to which you were attached as 
of the time you disassociated yourself from 
the Communist Party in April of 1957? 

“Will you now give to the committee the 
names of persons who, to a certainty, were 
known by you while a member of each of 
these several entities of this Communist 
Party which you have described? 

“will you give us the name of any person 
in the course of the history of your asso- 
ciation, affiliation, identification in the Com- 
munist Party, at any time, who was known 
by you to a certainty to be a Communist 
or a member of the Communist Party? 

“I should like to ask you now to whom 
did you deliver this printing equipment 
which was delivered to you by Mr. Alan 
Dietch?” 

Which questions were pertinent to the 
subject under inquiry, is a violation of the 
subpena under which the witness had pre- 
viously appeared, and his refusal to answer 
the aforesaid questions deprived your com- 
mittee of necessary and pertinent testimony 
and places the said witness in contempt of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States. 


Other pertinent committee proceedings 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the committee 
for the 85th Congress, held on the 22d day 
of January 1957: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be au- 
thorized and empowered from time to time 
to appoint subcommittees, composed of three 
or more members of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, at least one of whom 
shall be of the minority political party, and 
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a majority of whom shall constitute a quo- 
rum, for the purpose of performing any and 
all acts which the committee as a whole 
is authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, consisting of Hon. Francis E. WAL- 
TER, chairman; Hon. Epwin E. WILLIS; and 
Hon. GORDON H., SCHERER, held on the 15th 
day of January 1958, in room 225, Old House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

“The subcommittee was called to order 
by the chairman, who stated the purpose 
of the meeting was to consider what action 
the subcommittee would take regarding the 
refusal of certain witnesses to answer ma- 
terial questions propounded to them in the 
course of the hearings conducted by the 
said subcommittee in Buffalo, N. Y., begin- 
ning October 1, 1957, and what recommenda- 
tion it would make regarding the citation 
of any such witnesses for contempt of the 
House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing 
in Buffalo, a motion was made by Mr. WILLIS, 
seconded by Mr. SCHERER, and unanimously 
adopted, that a report of the facts relating 
to the refusal of Sidney Turoff to answer 
material questions before the said subcom- 
mittee at the hearing aforesaid be referred 
and submitted to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities as a whole, with the 
recommendation that a report of the facts 
relating to the refusal of said witness to 
answer material questions, together with all 
of the facts in connection therewith, be re- 
ferred to the House of Representatives with 
the recommendation that the said witness 
be cited for contempt of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for his refusal to answer questions 
therein set forth, to the end that he may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, consisting of 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, chairman; Hon. 
MorGan M. Movu.LpdEerR; Hon. CLYDE DOYLE; 
Hon. Epwrn E. Witts; Hon. BERNARD W. 
KEARNEY; Hon. DONALD L. JACKSON; and Hon. 
GoRDON H., SCHERER, held on the 15th day 
of January 1958, in room 225, Old House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Sidney Turoff to answer material 
questions was submitted to the committee, 
upon which a motion was made by Mr. 
JACKSON, seconded by Mr. DoYLE, and unani- 
mously carried, that the subcommittee’s re- 
port of the facts relating to the refusal of 
Sidney Turoff to answer material questions 
before the said subcommittee at the hear- 
ing conducted before it in Buffalo, N. Y., on 
the 1st day of October 1957, be and the same 
is hereby approved and adopted and that the 
Committee on Un-American Activities report 
and refer the said refusal to answer ques- 
tions before the said subcommittee together 
with all the facts in connection therewith, 
to the House of Representatives, with the 
recommendation that the witness be cited 
for contempt of the House of Representa- 
tives for his refusal to answer such questions 
to the end that he may be proceeded against 
in the manner and form provided by law. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr, Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution—House Resolution 
662—and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusal of 
Sidney Turoff to answer questions before a 
duly constituted subcommittee of the Com- 
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mittee on Un-American Activities. together 
with all of the facts in connection there- 
with, under seal of the House of Represen- 
tatives, to the United States Attorney for 
the Western District of New York, to the end 
that the said Sidney Turoff may be pro- 
ceeded against in the manner and form pro- 
vided by law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST SIDNEY 
HERBERT INGERMAN 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, I submit a privileged 
report (Rept. No. 2339). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST SIDNEY HERBERT 
INGERMAN 


Mr. WALTER, from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, submitted the follow- 
ing report: 

CITING SIDNEY HERBERT INGERMAN 


The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, as created and authorized by the House 
of Representatives through the enactment of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 5 of the 85th Congress, caused 
to be issued a subpena to Sidney Herbert 
Ingerman. The said subpena directed Sid- 
ney Herbert Ingerman to be and appear 
before the said Committee on Un-American 
Activities or a duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, of which the Honorable Francis 
E. WALTER is chairman, on October 2, 1957, 
at 10 a. m., at their committee room, room 
600, United States Courthouse, Buffalo, N. Y., 
then and there to testify touching matters 
of inquiry committed to said committee, and 
not to depart without leave of said com- 
mittee. The subpena served upon the said 
Sidney Herbert Ingerman is set forth in 
words and figures as follows: 


“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“To SIDNEY INGERMAN, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, You are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, or duly appointed subcom- 
committee thereof, on October 2, 1957, at 10 
o’clock a. m., at their committee room, room 
600, United States Courthouse, Buffalo, N. Y., 
then and there to testify touching matters 
of inquiry committed to said committee, and 
not to depart without leave of said com- 
mittee. 


“Hereot fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To United States marshal, to serve and 
return, 

“Given under my hand this 18th day of 
September, in the year of our Lord, 1957. 

“FRANCIS E, WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 


The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by Rich- 
ard V. Coffy, deputy United States marshal, 
who was duly authorized to serve the said 
subpena. The return of the service by the 
said Richard V. Coffy, deputy United States 
marshal, endorsed thereon, is set 
forth in words and figures, as follows: 
“SUBPENA FOR SIDNEY INGERMAN BEFORE THE 

COMMITTEE ON THE 2D DAY OF OCTOBER, 1957, 

AT 10 A. M, 

“I made service of the within subpena by 
personally serving Sidney Ingerman, the 
within-named, at Tube Manifold Plant, 415 
Bryant St., North Tonawanda, N. Y., at 11:55 
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o'clock a. m., on the 20th day of September, 
1957. Dated September 20, 1957, 
“RICHARD V. COFFY, 
“Deputy United States Marshal.” 

The said Sidney Herbert Ingerman, pur- 
suant to the said subpena, and in com- 
pliance therewith, appeared before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities on October 2, 1957, to give 
such testimony as required under and by 
virtue of Public Law 601, section 121, sub- 
section (q) (2) of the 79th Congress, and 
under House Resolution 5 of the 85th Con- 
gress. The said Sidney Herbert Ingerman, 
having appeared as a witness and having 
been asked the question, namely: 

“Will you tell this committee the names 
of persons who, in 1957, were known by you 
to a certainty to be members of the Com- 
munist Party so that this committee can 
undertake to elicit from them information 
respecting the operation of this very entity 
which you would like to see defeated?” 

Which question was pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, refused to answer said 
question, and as a result of said Sidney 
Herbert Ingerman’'s refusal to answer the 
aforesaid question your committee was pre- 
vented from receiving testimony and infor- 
mation concerning a matter committed to 
said committee in accordance with the terms 
of a subpena served upon the said Sidney 
Herbert Ingerman. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on October 2, 1957, during 
which Sidney Herbert Ingerman refused to 
answer the aforesaid question pertinent to 
the subject under inquiry, is set forth in 
fact as follows: 


“WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1957 
“UNITED STATES House or 
REPRESENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“Buffalo, N. Y. 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to 
call, at 10 a. m. in room 600, United States 
Courthouse, Buffalo, N. Y., Hon. EDWIN E. 
Wus (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives EpwiIn E. Wits, of Louisiana, and 
GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio. 

“Also present: Representative JoHN R. 
PILLION, 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
director; George C. Williams, and W. Jack- 
son Jones, investigators. 

“Mr. WILLIs. The subcommittee will come 
to order. 

“This subcommittee consisting of Hon. 
Francis E. Water, of Pennsylvania, Hon. 
Gorpon H, SCHERER, of Ohio, seated here, 
and myself, Epwin E. WILLIs, of Louisiana, 
has been duly appointed by the chairman 
of the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, Hon. Francis E. WALTER, to conduct 
hearings here in Buffalo, N. Y. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Watrer is unable to be present 
because of a physical injury from which he 
is recuperating. There is, however, a 
quorum present and the subcommittee will 
accordingly proceed with its duties. 

“Let the record at this point include the 
authorization by the committee (July 10, 
1957) for the holding of these hearings in 
Buffalo, N. Y., which I have designated ap- 
pendix I, 

“ ‘APPENDIX I 
“Committee anthorization for Buffalo 
hearings 

“ʻA motion was made by Mr. JACKSON, 
seconded by Mr. Dorie and unanimously 
carried, approving and authorizing the hold- 
ing of hearings in Buffalo, N. Y., beginning 
September 17, 1957, or on any other date 
determined by the chairman of the com- 
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mittee, and the conduct. of investigations 
deemed reasonably necessary by the staff in 
preparation therefor, relating to the follow- 
ing subjects and having the legislative pur- 
poses indicated: 

“1, Entry and dissemination in the Buf- 
falo area of foreign Communist Party propa- 
ganda, the legislative purpose being to deter- 
mine the necessity for, and advisability of, 
amendments to the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act designed more effectively to 
counteract the Communist schemes and de- 
vices now used in avoiding the prohibitions 
of the act; 

“*2. Execution by administrative agencies 
concerned of laws requiring the listing of 
printing presses and machines capable of 
being used to produce or publish printed 
matter, in the possession, custody, owner- 
ship, or control of the Communist Party or 
Communist fronts, the legislative purpose 
being to assist Congress in appraising the 
administration of title 50, United States 
Code, section 786 (6), and in developing 
such amendments to the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, as it may deem n 

“‘3. The extent, character, and objects of 
Communist infiltration into industrial, civic, 
and political organizations of the Buffalo 
area, the legislative purpose being to add to 
the committee's overall knowledge on the 
subject so that Congress may be kept in- 
formed and thus prepare to enact remedial 
legislation in the national defense and for 
internal security, when and if the exigencies 
of the situation require it; 

“‘4, Misuse of passports by subversives 
and concealment of material facts in appli- 
cations for passports, the legislative purpose 
being to enact legislation in the field of un- 
American activities relating to the misuse 
of passports, designed to amend and 
strengthen the provisions of H. R. 5612, now 
being considered by the Committee on the 
Judiciary; and 

“5, All other matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee which may be devel- 
oped in the course of the staff’s investiga- 
tion.’ 

“Likewise, let the record reflect at this 
point the order of appointment of the sub- 
committee which order I have designated 
appendix IT. 

“ ‘APPENDIX II 


“Appointment of subcommittee for Buffalo 
hearings 
“‘AuGusT 29, 1957. 
“ ‘To: Mr. RICHARD ARENS, 
“‘Director, House Committee on Un- 
American Activities: 

“Pursuant to the provisions of law and 
the rules of this committee, I hereby appoint 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, consisting of Repre- 
sentatives GORDON H. SCHERER and EDWIN E, 
WILLIs, associate members, and myself, 
Francis E. WALTER, as chairman, to conduct 
hearings in Buffalo, N. Y., on October 1, 2, 
and 3, 1957, at 10 a. m., on subjects under 
investigation by the committee and take 
such testimony on said days or succeeding 
days, as it may deem nec 

“*Please make this action a matter of 
committee record. 

“If any member indicates his inability 
to serve, please notify me. 

““Given under my hand this 29th day of 
August 1957. 

“*Prancis E. WALTER, 
“Chairman, Committee on Un- 
American Activities’ 

“Under the provisions of Public Law 601 
of the 79th Congress, the Congress has 
placed upon this committee the duty of in- 
vestigating the extent, character, and ob- 
jects of un-American propaganda activities 
in the United States, the diffusion within 
the United States of subversive and un- 
American propaganda that is instigated from 
foreign countries or of a domestic origin 
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and attacks the principle of the form of 
government as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, and all other questions in relation 
thereto that would aid Congress in any nec- 
essary remedial legislation. Congress has 
also placed upon this committee the duty of 
exercising continuous watchfulness over the 
execution of any laws, the subject matter of 
which is within the jurisdiction of this 
committee. 

“For the past 2 years, the committee has 
engaged in an extensive investigation to as- 
certain the amount and variety of foreign 
Communist propaganda disseminated in the 
United States. The committee has held hear- 
ings and taken testimony relating to the 
three principal ports of entry of this material, 
namely, New York, San Francisco, and New 
Orleans. The committee is vitally interested 
in the type and volume of material entering 
the United States from the Soviet and satel- 
lite countries through all ports of entry of 
the United States. Ports such as Buffalo 
do not have regularly constituted officials 
whose sole and exclusive function is examin- 
ing this material and confiscating that which 
enters this country illegally. However, at the 
request of the committee, the United States 
customs service has conducted a survey of 
this and other ports of entry along the 
Canadian border relating to Communist 
propaganda entering the country in this area 
and will give us the benefit of their findings 
today. 

“We shall also receive testimony from in- 
dividuals in this area concerning Communist 
techniques and tactics of infiltration or at- 
tempted infiltration of basic industries. 
Without this information, it would be im- 
possible for the committee to carry out its 
legislative duties as required of it by the 
Congress and the American people. In re- 
sponse to the mandate from the Congress to 
keep constant surveillance over existing 
security legislation, the committee is con- 
stantly surveying the operation of the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950, the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, espionage statutes, 
the Communist Control Act of 1954, and 
similar laws. 

“The committee, operating through its 
staff, recently formulated an omnibus secu- 
rity bill, H. R. 9352, which represents the 
most comprehensive effort ever made to deal 
with all problems in the field of internal 
security. This bill combines numerous pro- 
posals for empowering the Government to 
combat the various aspects of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy which are not dealt with 
adequately in our present laws. 

“We hope to obtain here in Buffalo factual 
information which will help us in refining 
this omnibus security bill on which we will 
be working further as soon as the Congress 
convenes in January. 

“It is a standing rule of this committee 
that any person named in the course of com- 
mittee hearings be given an early opportunity 
to appear before this committee if he so de- 
sires, for the purpose of denying or explain- 
ing any testimony adversely affecting him. 
In the event there are such persons, they 
should immediately communicate with any 
member of the staff and make their request 
known. 

“I would remind those present that we are 
here at the direction of the Congress of the 
United States to discharge an important leg- 
islative function. You are here by permis- 
sion of this committee, and I trust will con- 
duct yourselves as guests of the committee 
at all times. A disturbance of any kind or 
audible comment during the course of testi- 
mony, whether favorable or unfavorable to 
any witness, will not be tolerated. 

“In every hearing, the committee has en- 
couraged witnesses to have counsel with 
them if they so desire, and has always wel- 
comed the presence of counsel. In fact, the 
rules of the committee expressly provide that 
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at every hearing, public or executive, every 
witness shall be accorded the privilege of 
having counsel of his own choosing. 

“The participation of counsel during the 
course of any hearing and while the witness 
is testifying shall be limited to advising the 
witness as to his legal rights. Counsel shall 
not be permitted to engage in oral argument 
with the committee, but shall confine his 
activity to the area of legal advice to his 
client. 

“I wish to say also, finally, that I admonish 
those present not to smoke in the court- 
room.” 

After hearing the testimony of several 
other witnesses, Sidney Herbert Ingerman 
was then called before the committee. 

“Mr. AreNns. The next witness, if you 
please, Mr. Chairman, is Sidney H. Inger- 
man. Kindly come forward. 

“(Members of committee present: 
resentatives WILLIS and SCHERER.) 

“Mr. WILLIs. Please raise your right hand. 
Do you solemnly swear that the testimony 
you are about to give will be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

“Mr. INGERMAN, Yes, I do. 


“TESTIMONY OF SIDNEY HERBERT INGERMAN, 
ACCOMPANIED BY COUNSEL, PETER L. PARRINO 


“Mr. Arens. Kindly identify yourself by 
name, residence, and occupation. 

“Mr. INGERMAN. My name is Sidney Her- 
bert Ingerman. I live at 334 14th Street, 
in the city of Buffalo. I am a production 
worker. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Where? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Tube Manifold Corp. 

“Mr. ARENS. You are appearing today, Mr. 
Ingerman, in response to a subpena which 
was served upon you by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Yes, I am. 

“Mr. ARENS. And you are represented by 
counsel? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. ArENS. Counsel, 
yourself? 

“Mr, Parrino. Peter L. Parrino, 466 Ellicott 
Square Building, Buffalo. 

“Mr. ARENS. Where and when were you 
born? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., November 8, 1928. 

“Mr. ARENS. And a word about your edu- 
cation, please, sir. 

“Mr, INGERMAN. I attended the Brooklyn 
High School for Specialty Trades, and while 
I was attending that school, I attended the 
Brooklyn Evening Technical High School. I 
attended Champlain College, in Plattsburg, 
N. Y., for 2 years, and I attended the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo for approximately 2 years. 

“Mr, ArENs. When did you complete your 
formal education? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I haye not completed my 
formal education. 

“Mr. ARENS. I say when did you complete 
it? When did you complete that which 
you did acquire? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I am still 
school. 

“Mr. ArENS. Where are you attending 
school? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. The University of Buffalo 
Evening School, 

“Mr. ArENS. How long have you lived in 
the Buffalo area? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I have lived in the Buf- 
falo area since 1948, 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, kindly give us, if you 
please, sir, just a brief sketch of the prin- 
cipal employments you have had since you 
reached adulthood. 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Well, when do you con- 
sider adulthood, sir? 

“Mr. Arens. Well, the principal jobs after 
you were able to support yourself. We will 
put it that way. 
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“Mr. InNcERMAN. I see. I worked for the 
Buffalo Steel Corp. for a period of about a 
year. 

“Mr, ARENS. Beginning when, please? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I think it was in early 
1950. 

“Mr. ARENS. All right, sir. 

“Mr. INGERMAN,. From there I worked on 
the Great Lakes for one season as a sea- 
man. From there I worked at the Fedders 
Manufacturing Corp. for a few months, on 
the second shift, and from there I went to 
work at the Hanna Coke Corp, I worked 
there until 1953. In 1955 I think it was, I 
went to work at Tube Manifold, and I am 
presently employed there. 

“Mr. ARENS. Have you been continuously 
employed at Tube Manifold since you first 
started there in 1955? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. ARreNs. Have you had a period of 
service in the armed services? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr, ARENS. And what was the period of 
your service in the Armed Forces? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. From July 1953 to Decem- 
ber 1954. 

“Mr, ArENs. And did you receive an hon- 
orable discharge? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. No, sir, I did not receive 
an honorable discharge. 

“Mr. Arens. What type of discharge did 
you receive? 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr, INGERMAN. Sir, I would like to know 
what the purpose and pertinency of this 
particular question is. 

“Mr, ARENS. Yes. This Committee on Un- 
American Activities has pending before it 
a considerable amount of legislation dealing 
with the Communist Party and the Com- 
munist conspiracy, principally in the United 
States, which threatens the United States. 
One of those bills is H. R. 9352, which has 
probably 50 to 75 specific provisions dealing 
with communism. This Committee on Un- 
American Activities likewise, under Public 
Law 601 of the 79th Congress, is under a 
mandate to maintain a continuing surveil- 
lance over the administration and opera- 
tion of numerous laws dealing with the in- 
ternal security matters, such laws as the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 and the Com- 
munist Control Act of 1954, the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, espionage statutes, 
and the like. 

“Pursuant to that duty, this committee is 
constantly undertaking to develop the facts 
respecting the operation of the Communist 
Party, of Communists, of Communist tech- 
niques, and the like. 

“In this particular bill, H, R. 9352, part 
of the provisions deal with security within 
the Armed Forces, techniques that the Gov- 
ernment may use in separating from the 
Armed Forces people who are security 
threats to this Government. It is on that 
basis that I feel that the question which 
I have asked you is pertinent. 

“Therefore, I ask you again, kindly an- 
swer the question as to the nature of the 
discharge which you received from the 
Armed Forces. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Sir, the discharge I re- 
ceived was neither honorable nor dishonor- 
able. It is what is called an undesirable dis- 
charge. At present in courts these types of 
discharges are being questioned. 

“Mr. ARENS. What was the nature of the 
undesirability which caused the discharge, 
do you know? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. INGERMAN. While I was in the Army, 
I was presented with a series of allegations 
regarding certain of my activities prior to 
entrance into the Army. Some of these 
allegations dealt with things that happened 
before I entered the Army. 

“Mr. Arens. What kind of things? 
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“Mr. INGERMAN. Well, I can just generally 
indicate the type of allegations. I don’t 
remember them specifically. 

“Mr. Arens. Well, do that, if you please, 
sir. 
“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. INGERMAN. There were certain allega- 
tions as to membership. 

“Mr. Arens. Certain allegations as to 
membership in what, please? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. The Communist Party. 
There were allegations as to the selling—— 

“Mr. SCHERER. May I interrupt at that 
point? Were the allegations true insofar as 
membership in the Communist Party was 
concerned? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. At the time that these al- 
legations were presented to me, while I was 
in the Army, I made clear that at that time 
I was not a member of the Communist Party 
while I was in the United States Army, and 
at that time I refused to answer on the basis 
of the appropriate regulations in the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice. 

“Mr. Arens. Did you disassociate yourself 
from the Communist Party so that you 
could be in technical status as a non-Com- 
munist while you were in the Armed Forces? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. No, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. Did you resume membership 
in the Communist Party after the termina- 
tion of your service in the Armed Forces? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Yes, sir; I did. 

“Mr. Arens. Did you have a membership 
in the Communist Party prior to your serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces? 

“Mr, INGERMAN. Yes, sir; I did. 

“Mr. Arens. Tell us, if you please, sir, the 
period of membership by yourself in the 
Communist Party. 

“Mr. INGERMAN. From 1948 until 1957. 

“Mr. Wus. Fifty what? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Seven. 

“Mr. Arens. You were in the Armed 
Forces, you said —— 

“Mr. INGERMAN, With the exclusion of 
that period. 

“Mr. ARENS. Then you were not a techni- 
cal member of the Communist Party during 
the period of time you were in the Armed 
Forces, is that correct? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Would you explain to me 
what you mean by technical member? 

“Mr. ArEns. Were you a member of the 
Communist Party during the time you were 
in the Armed Forces? 

“Mr, INGERMAN. No, sir. 

“Mr, Arens. Then your period of member- 
ship in the Communist Party was not from 
1948 to 1957. There was a hiatus there, is 
that correct? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I stand corrected. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Mr, Arens, he started to tell 
us what allegations were made by the Army 
against him. He got to the first one, namely, 
the allegation of Communist Party member- 
ship. Then I interrupted him. He was in 
the process of telling us what the other alle- 
gations were in the discharge proceedings 
from the Army. Will you continue? 

“Mr, INGERMAN. Yes, sir. As best I can 
remember, it involved membership, it in- 
volved the sale of the Daily Worker, it in- 
volved payment of dues, Possibly—I don't 
recollect too clearly—tI think it involved con- 
tributions. That is the substance, I think, 
of the allegations. 

“Mr. ArEens. Let us, if you please, then, 
start with the first period of your member- 
ship in the Communist Party and bring it 
down to the time of 1957 when you say——— 

“Mr. Wiis. 1956, I think he said. Did 
you say 1956 or 1957? 

“Mr. INGERMAN,. 1957, sir. 

“Mr, ARENS. To 1957, when your member- 
ship in the Communist Party terminated. 

“Where were you when you joined the 
Communist Party in 1948? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Plattsburg, N. Y. 

“Mr. Arens. And what unit or cell of the 
Communist Party did you join? 
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“Mr. INGERMAN. To the best of my under- 
standing and recollection, it was no unit, but 
I joined—I did not join any specific unit at 
that time. 

“Mr. Arens. What did you join? 

“Mr. INGERMAN, I just joined. 

“Mr. ARENS. Did you receive a membership 
card? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I think I received a mem- 
bership card; yes, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. And did you pay dues? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I really can't remember at 
this time whether I did. 

“Mr. ARENS., Where did you join within 
the city? What club? What edifice did you 
go to, to join? 

“Mr. Incerman. As far as I know, where 
I participated—there was no club or edifice 
at that time I joined the function. 

“Mr, ScHERER. When you joined the Army, 
did you notify the Communist Party that you 
were withdrawing temporarily? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. No, sir; I just notified the 
Communist Party that I was withdrawing. 

“Mr, SchERER. You did notify them? 

“Mr, INGERMAN,. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. SCHERER. For the period you were in 
the Army. Did you withdraw because you 
were familiar with the oath that a member 
of the Communist Party takes in this coun- 
try upon becoming a member of the Com- 
munist Party? 

“Mr. IncermMan. Would you repeat the 
question? 

“Mr. SCHERER. Did you withdraw from the 
party because you were familiar with the 
oath a member of the Communist Party takes 
when he joins the Communist Party in the 
United States? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I am sorry, sir; I am not 
familiar with any particular oath. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Can I read it to you and see 
if this refreshes your recollection: 

“'I pledge myself to rally the masses to 
defend the Soviet Union, a land of victorious 
socialism. I pledge myself at all times to 
remain a vigilant and firm defender of the 
Leninist line of the party, the only line that 
insures the triumph of Soviet power in the 
United States.’ 

“Do you remember that oath? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Sir, to the best of my rec- 
Ollection, I never took any such oath, nor 
have I ever until this very moment heard of 
such oath, nor do I think I ever would sub- 
scribe to such oath. 

“Mr. ScHERER. You have never heard that? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. To the best-—— 

“Mr. SCHERER, Such an oath would prevent 
you from serving, though, in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, would it not? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. ARENS. How long were you allied with 
this group within the Communist Party 
which you first joined? 

“Mr. INGERMAN, I left Plattsburg shortly 
after I joined. As I say, there was no—I 
did not understand there was the existence 
of a group at this time. 

“Mr. ARENS. All right. What was the next 
entity within the Communist Party to which 
you were attached? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I was attached, to the best 
of my recollection, to the John Reed Club of 
the Communist Party. 

“Mr. ARENS. Where was that? 

s “Mr. INGERMAN. At the University of Buf- 
alo. 

“Mr. ARENS. When were you attached to 
the John Reed Ciub? 

“Mr. IncerMAN. To the best of my recollec- 
tion, from mid-1948—I would say some time 
toward the latter part of 1948 through 1950. 
Yes; through 1950, until I left the university. 

“Mr. ARENS. How many members were 
there in the John Reed Club of the Commu- 
nist Party at the University of Buffalo? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr, INGERMAN. I will give you the closest 
estimate that I can make. I would say there 
was about 5 or 6 members. 
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“Mr, Arens. How long were you there? 
Until 1950, did you say? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Actually until the end of 
1949. 

“Mr. ARENS. All right. What was the next 
entity of the Communist operation to which 
you were attached? 

“Mr. INGERMAN, I believe it was the Buf- 
falo Steel Club. 

“Mr. Arens. And when was that? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. From 1950 until I—I can't 
be too sure, but I assume it was until I left 
the employment of the Buffalo Steel Co. 

“Mr. Arens. And what was the approxi- 
mate date on that, please, sir? 

“Mr. INGERMAN, I seem to recollect it was 
December of 1950, but Iam not sure. 

“Mr. Arens. How many members were there 
of the Buffalo Steel Club in 1950 when you 
were a member? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. To the best of my recol- 
lection, 3 or 4. 

“Mr. ARENS. Were there other steel clubs 
besides the one to which you were attached? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Sir, I respectfully ask, 
would you make the question a little clearer? 

“Mr. ARENS. Yes. Did you have knowledge 
of the existence of other Communist steel 
clubs, other than the one to which you were 
attached? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I find it difficult at this 
time to recall if at that time I had such 
knowledge. I may have, and I may not have 
had at that time. 

“Mr. Arens. Was your employment at Buf- 
falo Steel suggested to you by any person 
known to you to be a Communist? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. No, sir, it was not. I 
don’t recall that it was. 

“Mr. Arens. Did you confer with anyone 
known by you to be a Communist in antici- 
pation of your employment at Buffalo Steel? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. No, sir; not to my recol- 
lection. 

“Mr. ARENS. Kindly tell us the next entity 
of the Communist Party to which you were 
attached, after your disassociation from the 
Buffalo Steel club. 

“Mr. INGERMAN. The next entity I recall 
it was the steel section of the Communist 
Party. 

“Mr. Arens. Would you pardon an adver- 
sion to the Buffalo Steel club? Did you hold 
a post of responsibility in that particular 
club? Were you a leader? 

“Mr, INGERMAN. To be quite honest, I am 
not sure. I don’t recall too vividly. 

“Mr. Arens. Then let us proceed with the 
Steel Section. When did you become asso- 
ciated with the steel section of the Com- 
munist Party? 

“Mr, INGERMAN. I would say roughly the 
early part of—some time during 1951. 

“Mr. ARENS. And how long did you main- 
tain the connection with the steel section 
of the Communist Party? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. To the early part of 1953. 

“Mr. Arens. How many members were 
there in the steel section of the Communist 
Party to which you were attached? 

“Mr. Ingerman. Would you make clear to 
me what you mean by members, sir? 

“Mr. Arens. How many other persons in 
like status were there in the Steel Section 
of the Communist Party, to your certain 
knowledge? 

“iy witness conferred with his coun- 
sel. 

“Mr, Wars. Did they come and go during 
that. time? 

“Mr, INGERMAN. Excuse me, sir? 

“Mr. Wittis. Did they come and go during 
that time? Is that what is causing you the 
concern as to an approximation? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I am not able to decide 
whether I was even aware of the full infor- 
mation. Therefore, I am hesitant in quoting 
a figure. 

“Mr, Arens. What is your best statement 
as to the number? 
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“Mr. INGERMAN. I would estimate—I would 
say possibly 6 or 7. This is a very hazy and 
rough estimate. 

“Mr. AreNs. What was the next entity to 
which you were attached in the chronology 
of your service in the Communist Party? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I was attached to 
other—well—— 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. INGERMAN. To the best of my recol- 
lection, I formally belonged to no other en- 
tity. 

“Mr, Arens. Was it about this time in 1953 
when you disassociated yourself from the 
Communist Party? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I disassociated myself 
from the Communist Party prior to my en- 
trance into the United States Army. 

“Mr. ARENS. That was in 1953, was it not? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. ArENS. Then you were out of the 
Communist Party for a period of some year 
or more; is that correct? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. SCHERER. I am interested in knowing 
why he disassociated himself from the Com- 
munist Party upon his entrance into the 
Army, and why he resumed membership im- 
mediately after he got out. Would you tell 
us why you got out of the party? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. INGERMAN. As simply as I can explain 
it to you, sir, when I was drafted, I felt that 
for the period of my service in the United 
States Army, my whole and entire obligation 
was to the United States Army and to the 
mission that the Army was to accomplish, 
and I felt when I took the oath to join the 
Army that I meant to take it in the fullest 
and freest fashion I could, and I felt that 
encumbrances with any type of active politi- 
cal movements would be—well, it was just 
not in place with my complete—— 

“Mr. SCHERER. Actually you felt, then, as 
I understand, that your obligation to the 
Government of the United States as a mem- 
ber in the Armed Forces conflicted with your 
obligations and loyalties to the Communist 
Party. There was a conflict of interest? 

“Mr. INcERMAN. Sir, at that time, I did not 
feel that way. I felt, as an American citizen 
who was fulfilling my obligations, that I had 
to serve and serve in the best interest—— 

“Mr. ScHerer. Don’t you think you could 
have fulfilled those obligations to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and still re- 
mained a member of the Communist Party, 
if you say there is no conflict of interest? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I would like to sort of 
bring you back to that time. There was a 
great deal of storm and hysteria surrounding 
this type of political affiliation, which I at 
that time had seen no evil in, and rather 
than to allow any shadow to be cast upon 
my willingness to serve fully as a soldier, I 
disassociated myself. 

“Mr. ScHEeRER. When did you begin that 
service? 

“Mr, Incerman. I believe it was in July of 
1953. 

“Mr. AreNns. After you were discharged 
from the United States military as, I believe 
you said, an undesirable, or something of 
that type, what group did you ally yourself 
with in the Communist Party? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. When I returned from the 
service, I rejoined the Steel Section. 

“Mr. Wits. And when was that, about? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I would say a few months 
after I returned. 

“Mr. WILLIs. Would that be 1954? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Actually, sir, I think it was 
already in 1955, early 1955. 

“Mr. ArEns. It is the information of this 
committee that at that period of time, 1955, 
there were no longer party cards or member- 
ship records, as such, Kindly tell us how 
you realined yourself with the Communist 
Party. What were the mechanics which you 
pursued in accomplishing that objective of 
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reaffiliation with the Steel Club of the Com- 
munist Party? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I assumed that when I 
again paid dues, that I was again a member. 

“Mr. ARENS. Did you approach a person 
who was known to you to be a leader in the 
Steel Club, and let him know your intent 
and purpose of again assuming membership? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Sir, would you please re- 
peat the question? 

“Mr, ARENS. Did you approach a person of 
your own volition who was a Communist 
to your knowledge and solicit him to cause 
you to be reaffillated with the Communist 
Party? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr, Arens. And what were the mechanics 
of that reaffiliation? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I paid my dues and I as- 
sumed I was a member of that Steel Section. 

“Mr. ARENS, I did not get that last com- 
ment, please, sir. 

“Mr, INGERMAN. Mainly the payment of 
dues was sufficient at that time. 

“Mr. ARENS. Were you given any creden- 
tials? 

“Mr, INGERMAN. No, sir, 

“Mr. ARENS. Was any record entry made of 
your reaffiliation, to your knowledge. 

“Mr, INGERMAN. No, not to my knowledge. 

“Mr. ARENS. This disassociation which you 
caused to come about prior to the time you 
went into the Army, was it precipitated or 
caused by an instrument in writing or was 
it an oral disassociation? 

“Mr. INGERMAN, This was an oral disasso- 
ciation I meant. 

“Mr. Wits. Did you communicate that 
disassociation orally to someone, or just to 
yourself? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. No, sir. I communicated 
it orally to the person I thought was the ap- 
propriate person to communicate with. 

“Mr. ARENS. Was that person your superior 
in the Communist apparatus? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I wish you would explain 
what you mean by my superior. 

“Mr. Arens. Was he an officer of the club 
with which you were identified at that time, 
prior to the time you went to the Army? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr, INGERMAN. It was not an officer of 
the club, of the section, but it was an officer 
of the county. 

“Mr. SCHERER. At that time, if members of 
the Communist Party went into the armed 
services, didn’t the party provide that they 
would be relieved of paying dues at the time 
they were serving in the armed services? 

“Mr. INGERMAN, I am sorry, sir—— 

“Mr. SCHERER. Aren't you familiar with 
that regulation? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Not specifically familiar 
with such regulation? 

“Mr. SCHERER. You did not pay any dues, of 
course, while you were in the armed services? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I had no association with 
the Communist Party while I was in the 
armed services. 

“Mr. SCHERER. I understand, but wasn’t 
there a rule or a practice whenever a Com- 
munist entered the armed services that he 
would be relieved for the duration from pay- 
ing his dues to the party? Isn't that the rea- 
son you notified a Communist Party official 
that you were going to be in the Armed 
Forces and therefore you would be relieved 
from paying dues? In other words, you 
would not be delinquent? Wasn't that the 
notification you gave? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I have already stated the 
reasons why I disassociated myself wth the 
Communist Party. 

“Mr. ScHerer. What I said is not true, 
then, is that right? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. ScHERER. You don’t deny that that 
was a rule or regulation or practice of the 
Communist Party, insofar as the members of 
the armed services were concerned, do you? 
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“Mr. INGERMAN, To the best of my recol- 
lection, such specific instructions were never 
given to me. 

“Mr, ScHERER. Without being specific in- 
structions, that was pretty generally known. 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Nor did I understand that 
this was the case with every single Commu- 
nist who went into the armed services. 

“Mr. ARENS. The week after you disasso- 
ciated yourself from the Communist Party, 
in 1953, and joined the Armed Forces, or were 
drafted into the Armed Forces, the week after 
you did that, were you against the Commu- 
nist Party? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. INGERMAN. When I entered the armed 
services, as I have indicated, I felt my full 
duties, allegiance, and energies were to be 
and would be devoted to this job, and so they 
were. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Did you resign from any 
other organizations to which you belonged 
when you went in the Army? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. To the best of my recol- 
lection, I don’t really remember belonging 
to any other organizations to which such 
action would be necessary. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, Kindly answer the out- 
standing question on the record. Were you 
against the Communist Party a week after 
you resigned from it and went into the 
Armed Forces? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I feel this is a question in- 
volving my beliefs, sir. I wish you would 
explain the pertinency of this question. 

“Mr. ARENS. The purpose of it is to ascer- 
tain whether or not your disassociation from 
the Communist Party was in good faith. 
Now, kindly tell us, were you against the 
Communist Party the week after you disasso- 
ciated yourself from the Communist Party, 
or were you for it? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I will answer you in this 
fashion. Prior to my disassociation with the 
Communist—the fact of my disassociation at 
that time did not involve the question of my 
beliefs. It involved the question of my duty. 
So I will answer your question directly by 
saying that my beliefs had not changed in 
that 2- or 3-week or 4-week period. 

“Mr. ARENS. Now, let us revert to 1955, 
when you have come out of the Army, re- 
affiliated yourself with the Steel Club of the 
Communist Party here in Buffalo. Did you 
assume a post of responsibility in the Steel 
Club? 

“Mr. IncERMAN. To the best of my recol- 
lection, no, sir. 

“Mr. ArENs. Was your association with the 
Steel Club a voluntary act of association on 
your part? 

“Mr, INGERMAN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. Were you solicited to join the 
Steel Club or did you solicit someone to line 
you up in the Steel Club? 

“Mr. INGERMAN,. To be quite honest, I really 
am not sure exactly which way it went. 

“Mr. Arens. So that we may have your 
employment activity and your Communist 
Party activity running parallel, from the 
standpoint of chronology, kindly tell us 
where you were then employed in 1955, as 
of the time you reaffiliated with the Steel 
Club. 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I was employed at the 
Tube Manifold Corp. 

“Mr. ARENS. What was your next official 
connection with the Communist Party or the 
next entity to which you were attached? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. To the best of my recollec- 
tion there were no others, 

“Mr. ARENS. How did you maintain a con- 
nection with the steel club, the 1955 steel 
connection? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Pardon me, sir. You keep 
referring to the steel club. I think I made 
the point—— 

“Mr. ARENS. Steel section—I beg your pare 
don. Yes, steel section. 
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“Mr. INcERMAN. Would you repeat the 
question again? 

“Mr. ArRENS. How long did you maintain 
your connection with the steel section of the 
Communist Party, which connection began 
in 1955? 

“Mr, INGERMAN. I no longer considered my- 
self a member of the Communist Party at the 
end of July of this year. I formally disasso- 
ciated myself at the end of August of this 
year. 

“Mr. ARENS. Of 1957? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Arens. But were you until July of 
1957 connected with the steel section of the 
Communist Party? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Arens. And was there in addition to 
the steel section of the Communist Party to 
which you were attached another steel sec- 
tion of the Communist Party? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. INGERMAN. For the largest part of the 
time following my reassociation in 1955, I 
was not aware of the existence of any but 
the steel section that I belonged to. Toward 
the end, I began to hear of—I would describe 
it as murmurings of the existence of this 
other section. 

“Mr. AreNs. What caused you to disasso- 
clate yourself from the Communist Party in 
July or August of 1957? 

“Mr, INGERMAN. The events that preceded, 
really beginning in late 1955, made me come 
to question very seriously many of the poli- 
cies of the American Communist Party. The 
main points of disagreement and the main 
points of questioning and the issues around 
which I could no longer feel as I had once 
felt about the program of the Communist 
Party centered primarily around the inability 
and unwillingness of the American Commu- 
nist Party to forthrightly condemn the in- 
terference of the Soviet Union in the affairs 
of Poland, to forthrightly condemn the inter- 
ference in the affairs of the Hungarian work- 
ing people, and because there was not an 
unequivocal condemnation of, what was then 
apparent to me, the serious acts of anti- 
Semitism that existed in the Soviet Union. 

“Mr. ARENS. Was your disassociation from 
the Communist Party in July or August 
1957, without equivocation, complete and 
final? 


“Mr. INGERMAN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr, ARENs. Did you go to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation or any intelligence 
agency of this Government and reveal to 
them such information as you possessed re- 
specting the Communist Party? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. No, sir; I did not. 

“Mr, ARENS. Are you now against the Com- 
munist Party of the United States? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I at this time do not agree 
with the program of the Communist Party. 
I do not feel that it is in the best interests 
of the American working people. 

“Mr. Arens. Would you like to see the 
Communist Party resisted, exposed, defeated 
in its objectives, purposes, and designs in 
the United States? 

“Mr. INcGERMAN. I believe in our country 
that in the market place of ideas, that the 
healthy and democratic ideas will win, and 
I feel in this way that any program, any 
ideology which is counter to our great demo- 
cratic traditions will be defeated. 

“Mr. ARENS. Will you tell this committee 
the names of persons who in 1957 were 
known by you to a certainty to be members 
of the Communist Party so that this com- 
mittee can undertake to elicit from them in- 
formation respecting the operation of this 
very entity which you would like to see 
defeated? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Sir, I respectfully request 
that you explain to me the pertinency of 
this question. 

“Mr. ArENS. Yes. I will be very glad to. 
This Committee on Un-American Activities 
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is under a mandate, it has been for many 
years, from the United States Congress, to 
develop facts and recommend legislation to 
cope, so far as we can legislatively, with the 
Communist conspiratorial apparatus in the 
United States. 

“In order to acquire information, facts 
upon which intelligent legislation may be 
enacted, it is necessary for us to procure 
that information from people who have been 
in the apparatus itself, including such per- 
sons as yourself. If you tell us the names 
of persons who, to your certain knowledge 
in July of 1957, were members of the Com- 
munist apparatus here in the Buffalo area, 
where you have been a member of this ap- 
paratus, we propose to cause them to be sub- 
penaed to appear before this committee, and 
we shall undertake to elicit from them in- 
formation about the operations of this con- 
spiracy that we may more intelligently rec- 
ommend to the United States Congress legis- 
lation, so that we can more intelligently 
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legislation, H. R. 9352, which is 141 pages 
long, dealing with many, many ramifications 
of this conspiratorial operation. With that 
explanation of pertinency, I respectfully ask 
you again: Will you here and now tell this 
Committee on Un-American Activities under 
its mandate from the United States Congress 
the names of persons who, to a certainty, 
were known by you to be members of the 
Communist Party at the time you dis- 
associated yourself from the Communist Par- 
ty in 1957? 

-“Mr. SCHERER. Might I add to that, Mr. 
Arens, that it is particularly important that 
we have that information, since it is current 
information. It is reasonable to assume that 
the members of the Communist Party who 
were members just 3 months ago when he 
severed his connection are still members of 
the conspiracy today. It is less than 3 
months ago. So we are bringing it down 
almost to yesterday or today. We are not 
asking about persons who were members 2, 
3, 4, or 5 years ago, but who are obviously 
members at the present time. 

“Mr. ARENS. Is the record absolutely clear 
that there is outstanding now a question and 
an explanation of the question? The ques- 
tion is: Please tell this committee now the 
names of persons who to a certainty were 
known by you to be members of the Com- 
munist Party in 1957 or at about the time 
you disassociated yourself from the Com- 
munist Party. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. IncerMan. I would like to bring to 
the chairman of the committee’s attention 
that in the last year, almost each and every 
day, people who have come to be in 
ment with the Communist Party have been 
leaving the Communist Party based on their 
honest disagreements with the—— 

“Mr. WiLLIs. Based on what? 

“Mr. INGERMAN,. On their honest disagree- 
ments and lack of allegiance toit. I, myself, 
as a result of this hearing, have been sub- 
jected to a great deal of hysteria, intimida- 
tion where I work, and have brought grave 
tension upon my family. I would, therefore, 
feel that this question is not pertinent to the 
inquiry, and I also believe that it is beyond 
the valid legislative scope of this committee. 
I would like to invoke in this instance, as it 
regards association with people, my rights 
under the first amendment. 

“Mr. Arens. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that the witness now be ordered and 
directed on this record to answer the ques- 
tion. 

“Mr. WiLuis. You are directed to answer 
the question, 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Sir, I am sorry. For the 
aforementioned reasons I will not answer 
this question. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Let me ask an additional 
question. In view of what you said about 
persons disassociating themselves with the 
Communist Party, perhaps for the same rea- 
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sons you did, will you give us the names, 
then, of those individuals who remained in 
the Communist Party after you left it for the 
reasons you stated, and eliminate the names 
of those who resigned or withdrew at the 
same time you did for ostensibly the same 
reasons? 

“Mr, ARENS. Let the record show at this 
point, Mr. SCHERER, if you please, that this 
question that you are now posing does not 
constitute a waiver of the insistence of this 
committee on the information sought to be 
elicited by the principal question. 

“Mr. SCHERER. I will agree that the record 
should so show. 

“Mr. Wiis. This is an additional line of 
examination. 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Sir, I — 

“Mr. SCHERER. I was testing his good faith 
in view of his statement. 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Sir, I have no way of 
knowing, actually, prior to my leaving or 
after my leaving what other individuals have 
taken such action and feel as I do. I will, 
therefore, have to stand on the same grounds 
as I have in answer to that question. 

“Mr. WILLIS. Of course, you are contradict- 
ing your own testimony. As a reason that 
you assign for not answering the previous 
question, you said that to your knowledge, 
or so I understood, many other people 
throughout the United States had left the 
party. You are now being asked to name 
those people who, to your knowledge, left the 
party, and you don’t know that any people 
did leave. That is the net effect of the rec- 
ord, as I understand it. 

“I will ask this question. Mr, SCHERER calls 
my attention that technically he asked for 
the names of those who remained in the 
party. I will ask you to name some of those 
who left the party. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. SCHERER. You can see, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it is terribly important that we 
know who is in the party today, because 
those that remained in the party after all 
that has transpired, after Korea, after the 
incidents which this witness himself talks 
about, are the hard core of the Communist 
Party and are nothing but agents of a foreign 
power, dedicated, as we know they are, to 
the destruction of all free countries of the 
world. 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I am sorry, sir, but in an- 
swer to your question, I would have to repeat 
that I believe that this question is beyond 
the scope of this inquiry, and not pertinent 
to any valid legislative purpose. I will have 
to again maintain my rights under the first 
amendment not to answer. 

“Mr. ARENS. May the record be abundantly 
clear by another direction, Mr. Chairman, so 
that there can be no question about the in- 
sistence of this committee wanting the in- 
formation which we are now seeking? 

“Mr. Wilis. That is right. 

“Mr. Arens. Now, kindly tell us, sir, if 
you please, what did you do as a member 
of the steel section of the Communist Party? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. As you have indicated, sir, 
this covers a considerable period of time. 
Could you be a little more specific so that I 
could answer you? 

“Mr. Arens. What were your activities on 
the steel section of the Communist Party? 
What were your duties, your responsibilities, 
your functions? 

BE INGERMAN. At what particular period, 
sir? 

“Mr. ARENS. Any period. If it would be 
helpful to you, let us take the more recent 
period, the period of your reassociation with 
the steel section. What did you do from 
1955 to 1957 on the steel section of the 
Communist Party? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. The greatest part of my 
activity in this period, the major part, was 
involved in a bitter, long, difficult fight for 
the Kind of policies—against the kind of 
policies that I felt were in existence and for 
positions for the Communist Party to oppose 
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action such as the interference in Hungary, 
the anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union, the 
interference in Poland, and other things that 
I came to disagree with in the program, 
and policies of the Communist Party. This 
was, I would say, the major bulk of my activ- 
ities in this period, devoted solely to this. 

“Mr. ARENS. Did you coordinate any of 
the activities of the comrades engaged in 
the steel industry in this community? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr, INGERMAN. Sir, I feel this is a pretty 
general question. Could you be more spe- 
cific? 

“Mr. Arens. What did you do with refer- 
ence to the functions or activities of the 
comrades in the steel industry here? 

“Mr. INGERMAN, In the main, as I have 
stated, my activities took place in meetings, 
in discussions with people, specifically and 
for the most part around these very issues, 
for the bulk of the time in this last year 
and a half or two, 

“Mr. ARENS. Then let us antedate the last 
year and a half or two. Let us move on back. 
What did you do as a member of the Buffalo 
Steel Club? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. To the best of my recol- 
lection, and this is in 1950, mainly we would 
discuss some of the problems that existed 
in the plants, unsafe work conditions, meth- 
ods of improving the strength of the union, 
and we discussed ways which we thought 
this could be— 

“Mr Arens. You don't want to leave the 
impression on this record that you just be- 
longed to a little discussion group that met 
in secret, do you? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. INGERMAN. This particular club I sin- 
cerely doubt if it met 3 or 4 times. It met 
very sporadically, I doubt if this particu- 
lar club had any clear and hewn out pur- 
aie any clear objective. 

. SCHERER. Did it study Marxism and 
A te iian 

“Mr. INGERMAN. No. No; while I was in 
this club, no such studies took place. The 
main areas of discussion was what was going 
on in the plant, what was going on in the 
union, and what role could the members of 
the club play in these things. 

“Mr. AreNs. You were a member of the 
Communist Party according to notes I have 
been making here, attached at one time or 
another to 4 or 5 different entities within 
the Communist Party for about 10 years. 
Can't you tell us what you did in the Com- 
munist Party other than philosophical dis- 
cussions? 

“Mr. INGeRMAN, Sir, I am willing and de- 
sirous of answering any specific question that 
you will ask me. 

“Mr. AreNns. Then tell us what you did ac- 
tively in the Communist Party at the behest 
of the Communist Party during your service 
in the party, when you were transferred from 
club to club and group to group, and then 
got to be in the steel section of the Com- 
munist Party. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Sir, would you like me to 
begin from the beginning and relate to you 
as I recall those things I remember? 

“Mr Arens. We can try it and see how far 
we get. We want information. We think 
you have information. It is obvious we are 
not getting very much. You are now on 
record as opposing the Communist conspira- 
cy, wanting to destroy it, that which men- 
aces our Christian civilization. Thus far 
you have told us that you wouldn't tell us 
the other operators in this field, and thus 
far you tell us you have just been engaged 
in some innocent philosophical discussions 
which curiously enough have been held in 
secret. 

“Tell us, if you please, sir, if you are sin- 
cere, and if you are willing to help this Gov- 
ernment and this committee with the 
mandate from the Congress of the United 
States, tell us what you know, sir, about 
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the operations of the Communist Party, and 
what you did in the Communist Party. 

“Mr. INGERMAN, I will sketchily indicate, 
try my best to answer your question. While 
a member of the John Reed Club, most of 
the activities of that club and myself cen- 
tered around highlighting questions of aca- 
demic freedom. I contributed at that time 
to a newspaper that the club printed and 
distributed. I participated—— 

“Mr. Wilis. Do you mean contributed 
articles? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Yes, sir; I think I contrib- 
uted one article. 

“Mr. Ws. What publication was that? 

“Mr INGERMAN. Well, it was called If This 
Be Treason. 

“Mr. Arens. Was that by Angus Cameron? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. No, sir. This was simply 
something that was put out by the club 
of which I was a member. Later when I 
left this club and was in the Steel Club, I 
sold the Communist Party press on the 
streets of Lackawanna. 

“Mr. Arens. That was in 1950? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. No, sir; I am not sure if 
it was in 1950. It might even be prior to 
that. I am not sure exactly when this was. 

“Mr. Arens. Stop when you get to 1950, 
because I have a question to ask you. 

“Mr. INGERMAN. O. K. I will stop there. 

“Mr. Arens. Go up to 1950 and then stop. 
I would like to ask you a question. 

“Mr. INGERMAN. This is about 1950. 

“Mr. Arens. In 1950, the Congress of the 
United States, after extensive hearings, found 
that the Communist Party was not a po- 
litical party as such, but it was a conspira- 
torial operation. There were a series of 
findings. It was a foreign controlled con- 
spiratorial operation on American soil. That 
was given publicity far and wide. Subse- 
quently a number of Communist traitors 
were tried and convicted by a jury. There 
was a series of appeals, as far as the United 
States Supreme Court. They were lodged 
in jail, because they were charged with being 
a part of the conspiratorial apparatus in 
this country. 

“Did you, about that time, realize that you 
were in a conspiracy, or did you feel that 
you were in a meditation circle? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. No, sir; I did not realize 
or feel that I was in a conspiracy. 

“Mr. SCHERER. You say that you contrib- 
uted to a publication an article or two. As 
I understand it, then, you are pretty fa- 
miliar with Communist ideology and party 
structure. You were more interested in that 
phase of the Communist Party activity? 

“Mr. INGERMAN, No, sir; if I recall it was 
about this time that the Smith Act trials 
were beginning, and my main interests were 
at that time directed toward civil liberties, 
problems of discrimination. If I recall, and 
it is not too clear in my mind, I think the 
article I contributed to this sheet was one 
that dealt with the right of all ideas to be 
heard. 

“Mr, SCHERER. You were selling, I believe 
you said, literature at that time? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. It may have been a little 
later than that, sir. 

“Mr. SCHERER. Or around that time? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. SCHERER. And you have a fairly good 
educational background; do you not? 

“Mr. INGERMAN, Yes; I think so. 

“Mr. SCHERER. At that time, just about 
that time, William Z. Foster was the chair- 
man of the Communist Party of the United 
States; was he not? You knew that he was 
the chairman? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. SCHERER. You were familiar with his 
writings, were you not? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. To some extent, sir. 

“Mr. SCHERER. To some extent. Didn't you 
know, at the time Mr. Arens was talking 
about, William Foster said: 

“When a Communist heads the Govern- 
ment of the United States—and that day will 
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come just as surely as the sun rises—the 
Government will not be a capitalistic gov- 
ernment, but a Soviet government, and be- 
hind this government will stand the Red 
Army to enforce the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.’ 

“Were you familiar with that statement 
by the chairman of your party? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. At that particular time I 
had never heard that statement made. Later, 
in the course of some of the trials, I did 
hear it. If I had heard it, and if I would be 
asked if I agree with it, I would say surely 
no. 

“Mr, SCHERER. Did you know about the 
statement of Dimitri Z. Manuilsky, one of 
the top Russian leaders, Communist leaders? 
You know about him; don't you? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. The name is not familiar 
to me, sir. Possibly I don't recognize the 
pronunciation, 

“Mr. SCHERER. Maybe I have it wrong. He 
was one of the teachers, instructors in the 
Lenin School of Political Warfare. 

“Mr. INGERMAN, Iam sorry. 

“Mr. SCHERER. You never heard of him? 

“Mr. INGERMAN. To this moment. This is 
the first moment that I can recollect that I 
heard of him. 

“Mr. SCHERER. You have read the state- 
ments in your studies of Lenin, have you 
not: 

“*We must practice deceit, lies, every 
technique, device. There is no morality in 
communism.” 

“Mr. INGERMAN. Many of these statements 
Iam not familiar with. Some I have heard. 

“Mr. SCHERER. You have been one of the 
philosophers of communism. We thought 
perhaps if you did study the philosophy of 
communism, you might have run onto some 
of these statements of the leaders of com- 
munism. 

“Mr. ARENS. I was going to ask him about 
Manuilsky on political warfare. Do you 
remember when he said, in 1931: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our time 
will come in 20 or 30 years. To win, we shall 
need the element of surprise. The bourgeoisie 
will have to be put to sleep, so we shall begin 
by launching our most spectacular peace 
movement on record. There will be electrify- 
ing overtures and unheard of concessions. 
The capitalist countries, stupid and decadent, 
will rejoice to cooperate in their own de- 
struction. * * * As soon as their guard is 
down, we shall smash them with our clenched 
fist.’ 


“Do you mean today is the first time you 
heard that statement? 

“Mr. INGERMAN,. Yes, sir. This is the first 
time I heard of that statement. I would 
like to say to the committee that my in- 
terest, the thing that motivated me to my 
association with the Communist Party, was 
only with the most meticulous interest of 
what was happening at that time in the 
Soviet Union. 

“Mr. ARENS. Are you now thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the fact that you have been 
associated with the Communist ideology, 
which is atheistic, which is the very anti- 
thesis of Christian morality as we know it in 
this country? Aren’t you disgusted that for 
10 years of your life you have been en- 
meshed in that operation, even though you 
feel now, innocently? Aren't you disgusted 
with that? 

“(The witness conferred with his coun- 
sel.) 

“Mr. INGERMAN. I am sorry, sir. I don’t 
think that this questioning of my beliefs is 
a proper question. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that will conclude the staff inter- 
rogation of this witness. 

“Mr. WILLIS. The witness is excused.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was de- 
prived of an answer to a pertinent question 
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propounded to the said Sidney Herbert In- 
german, relative to the subject matter which, 
under Public Law 601, section 121, subsec- 
tion (q) (2) of the 79th Congress, and under 
House Resolution 5 of the 85th Congress, the 
said committee was instructed to investigate, 
and the refusal of the witness to answer the 
question, namely: 

“Will you tell this committee the names 
of persons who in 1957 were known by you to 
a certainty to be members of the Communist 
Party so that this committee can undertake 
to elicit from them information respecting 
the operation of this very entity which you 
would like to see defeated?” 

Which question was pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, is a violation of the sub- 
pena under which the witness had previously 
appeared, and his refusal to answer the afore- 
said question deprived your committee of 
necessary and pertinent testimony and places 
the said witness in contempt of the House 
of Representatives of the United States. 


Other pertinent committee proceedings 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the commit- 
tee for the 85th Congress, held on the 22d 
day of January 1957: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman, be au- 
thorized and empowered from time to time 
to appoint subcommittees, composed of three 
or more members of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, at least one of whom 
shall be of the minority political party, and 
a majority of whom shall constitute a 
quorum, for the purpose of performing any 
and all acts which the committee as a whole 
is authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, consisting of Hon. Francis E. WAL- 
TER, chairman; Hon. Epwin E. WILLIs; and 
Hon. Gordon H. SCHERER, held on the 15th 
day of January 1958, in room 225 Old House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

“The subcommittee was called to order by 
the chairman, who stated the purpose of the 
meeting was to consider what action the 
subcommittee would take regarding the re- 
fusal of certain witnesses to answer material 
questions propounded to them in the course 
of the hearings conducted by the said sub- 
committee in Buffalo, N. Y., beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1957, and what recommendation it 
would make regarding the citation of any 
such witnesses for contempt of the House 
of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing in 
Buffalo, a motion was made by Mr. WILLIS, 
seconded by Mr. SCHERER, and unanimously 
adopted, that a report of the facts relating 
to the refusal of Sidney Herbert Ingerman 
to answer material questions before the said 
subcommittee at the hearing aforesaid, be 
referred and submitted to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities as a whole, with 
the recommendation that a report of the 
facts relating to the refusal of said witness 
to answer a material question, together 
with all of the facts in connection there- 
with, be referred to the House of Repre- 
sentatives with the recommendation that 
the said witness be cited for contempt of 
the House of Representatives for his refusal 
to answer the question therein set forth, 
to the end that he may be proceeded against 
in the manner and form provided by law.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, consist- 
ing of Hon, Francis E. WALTER, chairman; 
Hon. Morcan M. Mov.per; Hon. CLYDE 
Dorie; Hon. EDWIN E. WILLIS; Hon. BERNARD 
W. Kearney; Hon, DONALD L. JACKSON; and 
Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER, held on the 15th 
day of January 1958, in room 225, Old House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

“The report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Sidney Herbert Ingerman to an- 
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swer a material question was submitted to the 
committee, upon which a motion was made 
by Mr. Jackson, seconded by Mr. DOYLE, and 
unanimously carried, that the subcommit- 
tee'’s report of the facts relating to the re- 
fusal of Sidney Herbert Ingerman to answer 
a material question before the said sub- 
committee at the hearing conducted before 
it in Buffalo, N. Y., on the 2d day of October 
1957, be and the same is hereby approved 
and adopted, and that the Committee on 
Un-American Activities report and refer the 
said refusal to answer said question before 
the said subcommittee, together with all 
the facts in connection therewith, to the 
House of Representatives with the recom- 
mendation that the witness be cited for con- 
tempt of the House of Representatives for 
his refusal to answer such question to the 
end that he may be proceeded against in 
the manner and form provided by law.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution—House Resolution 663—and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusal of 
Sidney Herbert Ingerman to answer a ques- 
tion before a duly constituted subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, together with all of the facts in con- 
nection therewith, under seal of the House 
of Representatives, to the United States at- 
torney for the western district of New York, 
to the end that the said Sidney Herbert In- 
german may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST PAUL 
ROSENKRANTS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, I submit a privileged re- 
port (Rept. No. 2340). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST PAUL ROSENKRANTS 
Mr. Water, from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, submitted the follow- 
ing report: 
CITING PAUL ROSENKRANTS 


The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, as created and authorized by the House 
of Representatives through the enactment 
of Public Law 601, section 121, subsection 
(q) (2) of the 79th Congress, and under 
House Resolution 5 of the 85th Congress, 
caused to be issued a subpena to Paul 
Rosenkrants to be and appear before said 
Committee on Un-American Activities, or a 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, of 
which the Honorable Francis E. WALTER is 
chairman, on March 20, 1958, at 10 a. m., in 
courtroom 3, 12th floor, United States Post 
Office and Courthouse, Boston, Mass., then 
and there to testify touching matters of in- 
quiry committed to said committee. The 
subpena served upon the said Paul Rosen- 
krants is set forth in words and figures as 
follows: 

“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“To PAUL S. ROSENKRANTZ, Greeting: 

“Pursuant to lawful authority, you are 
hereby commanded to be and appear before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, or a duly appointed subcommittee 
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thereof, on March 20, 1958, at 10 o'clock, 
a. m, at Courtroom 3, 12th Floor, United 
States Post Office and Courthouse, Boston, 
Mass., then and there to testify touching 
matters of inquiry committed to said com- 
mittee, and not to depart without leave of 
said committee. 

“Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in 
such cases made and provided. 

“To United States marshal, to serve and 
return. 

“Given under my hand this 28th day of 
February, in the year of our Lord, 1958. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 


The said subpena was duly served, as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by the 
United States marshal, who was duly au- 
thorized to serve the said subpena. The re- 
turn of the service by the said United States 
marshal being endorsed thereon, is set forth 
in words and figures, as follows: 


“SUBPENA FOR PAUL S, ROSENKRANTS BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES FOR 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


“I made service of the within subpena by 
giving to him in hand the within-named 
Paul S. Rosenkrants, at 27 Madison Avenue, 
Springfield, Mass., at 12:20 o'clock, p. m., on 
the 14th day of March 1958. Dated March 
14, 1958. 

“RALPH W. GRAY, 
“United States Marshal. 

“By MICHAEL H. BARRY, 
“Deputy United States Marshal.” 


The said Paul Rosenkrants, pursuant to 
said subpena, and in compliance therewith, 
appeared before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on March 
20, 1958, to give such testimony as required 
under and by virtue of Public Law 601, sec- 
tion 121, subsection (q) (2) of the 79th Con- 
gress, and under House Resolution 5 of the 
85th Congress. The said Paul Rosenkrants 
having appeared as a witness and having been 
asked the question, namely: 

“Then, come forward, please, sir, and tell 
us the name of the last entity of the Com- 
munist Party to which you were attached.” 

Which question was pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inquiry, refused to answer said 
question, and as a result of the said Paul 
Rosenkrants’ refusal to answer the aforesaid 
question your committee was prevented from 
receiving testimony and information con- 
cerning a matter committed to said com- 
mittee in accordance with the terms of a 
subpena served upon the said Paul Rosen- 
krants. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on March 18, 1958, insofar as it 
is pertinent to the appearance of the witness 
Paul S. Rosenkrants, on March 20, 1958, is 
set forth in fact as follows: 

TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1958 
“UNITED STATES HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“Boston, Mass. 


“Public hearing 


“A subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities met, pursuant to call, at 
10:09 a. m., in courtroom No. 3, the United 
States Courthouse and Post Office Building, 
Boston, Mass., Hon. Morcan M. MOULDER 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

“Committee members present: Represent- 
atives Morcan M. Movutper, of Missouri; 
CLYDE DoyLE, of California; BERNARD W. 
KEARNEY, of New York; and ROBERT J. Mc- 
INTOSH, of Michigan (appearance as noted). 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams, and Frank 
Bonora, investigators. 

“(Committee members present: Repre- 
sentatives MOULDER, DOYLE, and KEARNEY.) 
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“Mr. Moutper, The subcommittee will come 
to order. 

“Let the record show that pursuant to law 
and the rules of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, Chairman Francis E, 
WALTER has appointed a subcommittee for 
the purpose of conducting hearings here in 
Boston, Mass., composed of Representative 
CLYDE Dove, of California, who sits on my 
left, and Representative BERNARD W. KEAR- 
NEY, of New York, who sits on my right. 

“Other members who will be present to- 
morrow are Representative Epwin E. WILLIS, 
of Louisiana, and Representative ROBERT J. 
McIntosH, of Michigan. 

“I am Representative Morcan M. MOULDER, 
acting chairman of the subcommittee. 

“At this point there will be inserted in the 
record the resolution adopted on January 
15, 1958, by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities authorizing the hearings. 

“Let there also be inserted in the record 
at this point the order appointing the sub- 
committee. 

“(The documents referred to follow: ) 


“EXCERPT FROM THE MINUTES OF 
JANUARY 15, 1958 


"ʻA motion was made by Mr. SCHERER, sec- 
onded by Mr. Wriuis, and unanimously car- 
ried, approving and authorizing the holding 
of hearings in Boston, Mass., or at such other 
place as the chairman may designate, on 
such date or dates as the chairman may 
determine, and continuing from day to day, 
time to time, and place to place, until the 
hearings are completed, and the conduct of 
investigations deemed reasonably necessary 
by the staff in preparation therefor, relating 
to the following subjects and having the leg- 
islative purposes indicated: 

“1. The extent, character and objects of 
Communist infiltration and Communist 
Party propaganda activities in the textile 
and other basic industries, both within and 
without the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, the legislative purposes being: 

“*(a) To obtain additional information 
for use by the committee in its consideration 
of section 16 of H. R. 9352, relating to the 
proposed amendment of section 4 of the 
Communist Control Act of 1954, prescribing 
a penalty for knowingly and willfully be- 
coming or remaining a member of the Com- 
munist Party with knowledge of the purposes 
or objectives thereof; and 

“*(b) To obtain additional information, 
adding to the committee’s overall knowledge 
on the subject so that Congress may be kept 
informed and thus prepared to enact remedial 
legislation in the national defense, and for 
internal security, when and if the exigencies 
of the situation require it, 

“*2. Execution by administrative agencies 
concerned of laws requiring the listing of 
printing presses and machines capable of be- 
ing used to produce or publish printed matter 
in the possession, custody, ownership, or con- 
trol of the Communist Party or Communist 
fronts, the legislative purpose being to assist 
Congress in appraising the administration of 
title 50, United States Code, section 786 (6), 
and in developing such amendments to the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 as it may deem 
necessary. 

“*3. Communist techniques and strategy 
in the raising of funds for the benefit of the 
Communist Party, the legislative purpose 
being to determine whether a recommenda- 
tion should be made tightening the laws re- 
lating to tax exemption which labor unions 
enjoy, and for the additional reasons set forth 
in items 1 (a) and (b) of this resolution. 

“4. Entry and dissemination in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts of foreign Com- 
munist Party propaganda, the legislative 
purpose being to determine the necessity 
for, and advisability of, amendments to the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act designed 
more effectively to counteract the Commu- 
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nist schemes and devices now used in avoid- 
ing the prohibitions of the act. 

“5. The extent, character and objects of 
Communist Party underground activities 
within the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
the legislative purposes being set forth in 
items 1 (a) and (b) of this resolution. 

“6. Execution by administrative agencies 
concerned, of laws relating to deportation of 
aliens who are members of the Communist 
Party, the legislative purpose being to assist 
Congress in appraising the administration of 
section 241 (a) (6) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (66 Stat. 204-206), and in 
developing such amendments to that act as 
may be deemed necessary. 

“7, Any other matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee which it, or any sub- 
committee thereof, appointed to conduct this 
hearing, may designate, 

“ ‘MARCH 12, 1958. 
“*To: Mr. RICHARD ARENS, 
“Staf Director, House Committee on 
Un-American Activities: 


“ ‘Pursuant to the provisions of law and 
the rules of this committee, I hereby appoint 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, consisting of Repre- 
sentative MorGAN M. MouLper, as chairman, 
and Representatives CLYDE DOYLE, EDWIN E. 
WILLIS, BERNARD W. KEARNEY, and ROBERT J. 
MCINTOSH, as associate members, to conduct 
hearings in Boston, Mass., Tuesday through 
Friday, March 18, 19, 20, and 21, 1958, at 10 
a. m., on subjects under investigation by the 
committee and take such testimony on said 
days or succeeding days, as it may deem 
necessary. 

“ ‘Please make this action a matter of 
committee record. 

““If any Member indicates his inability to 
serve, please notify me. 

““Given under my hand this 12th day of 
March, 1958. 

“ FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“ ‘Chairman, Committee on Un-American 
Activities.’ 


“Mr. Moutprr. The hearings, which begin 
today in Boston, are in furtherance of the 
powers and duties of the committee pur- 
suant to the provisions of Public Law 601 
of the 79th Congress, which not only estab- 
lishes the broad jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee, but mandates this committee, along 
with other standing committees of the Con- 
gress, to exercise continuous watchfulness of 
the execution by the administrative agencies 
concerned of any laws, the subject matter of 
which is within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee. 

“In response to this general mandate, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities is 
constantly checking factual information 
which will assist it in appraising the opera- 
tion of such laws as the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act, the Communist Control Act of 1954, and 
various criminal statutes pertaining to sub- 
version, 

“We know that the strategy and tactics of 
the Communist conspiracy in the United 
States are constantly changing for the pur- 
pose of avoiding detection and in an attempt 
to beguile the American people and the Gov- 
ernment respecting its true nature. To cope 
with these changes and to strengthen our 
security laws, a number of legislative pro- 
posals are pending before the committee. 

“The most recent and comprehensive pro- 
posal is in the form of an omnibus security 
bill, H. R. 9937, which Chairman WALTER in- 
troduced, and which represents the most 
comprehensive effort ever made to deal with 
the many legislative problems in the field of 
internal security. It is the hope of the com- 
mittee that factual information obtained at 
this hearing will be of assistance in the con- 
sideration and appraisal of the numerous 
provisions of this bill. 

“When investigating Communists and 
Communist activities, this committee fre- 
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quently has been met with numerous false 
and unfounded charges respecting the na- 
ture of our work and our objective. Such 
charges will not dissuade us from our duty. 
We seek the facts and only the facts. Inso- 
far as it is within the power of this com- 
mittee, as a part of the United States Con- 
gress, we shall obtain the facts and we shall 
do so within the framework of carefully 
prescribed procedures of justice and fair 
play. 

“The work of this committee becomes 
more difficult with each passing year because 
more and more the functions of the Com- 
munist mechanism operate underground. It 
is essential and important to remember that 
the effectiveness of the Communist opera- 
tion bears absolutely no relationship to the 
size of the Communist Party as a formal en- 
tity. The fanatic, compact hard-core elite 
which today constitutes the backbone of the 
Communist operation in this country is a 
greater menace than ever before. 

“They look for recessions and unemploy- 
ment in every city so they have a tangible 
reception to their poisonous propaganda, 

“It must also be borne in mind that the 
Communist operation, both above and be- 
low the surface, is part of a worldwide con- 
spiracy backed by all of the material, finan- 
cial, and educational resources of the Soviet 
empire which is, and has been for some 
time, at war with the one nation which 
stands in the way of its world domination— 
the United States of America. 

“It is the standing rule of this committee 
that any person identified as a member of 
the Communist Party during the course of 
the committee hearings will be giyen an 
early opportunity to appear before the com- 
mittee, if he desires, for the purpose of deny- 
ing or explaining any testimony adversely 
affecting him. It is also the policy of the 
committee to accord any witness the privi- 
lege of being represented by counsel; but 
within the provisions of the rules of this 
committee, his sole and exclusive preroga- 
tive is to advise his client. 

“I would remind those present that a dis- 
turbance of any kind or an audible com- 
ment during the hearing will not be toler- 
ated. This is a serious proceeding in which 
we are earnestly trying to discharge an im- 
portant and arduous duty with the general 
objective of maintaining the security of this 
great Nation. 

“The Rules of the House of Representatives 
prohibit the taking of pictures and broad- 
casting of any type during the course of the 
hearing, and we expect the photographers 
and broadcasters to cooperate and comply 
with this rule.” 

“The record of the proceedings before the 
subcommittee on March 20, 1958, during 
which Paul Rosenkrants refused to answer 
the aforesaid question, is set forth in fact as 
follows: 

“THURSDAY, MARCH 20, 1958 
“UNITED STATES HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
On UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
“Boston, Mass, 
“Public hearing 

“The subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities met, pursuant to re- 
cess, at 10 a, m, in courtroom No. 3, United 
States Courthouse and Post Office Building, 
Boston, Mass., Hon. CLYDE DoYLE presiding, 

“Committee members present: Representa- 
tives CLYDE DOYLE of California and BERNARD 
W. Kearney of New York. 

“Staff members present: Richard Arens, 
staff director; George C. Williams and Frank 
Bonora, investigators. 

“Mr. Dorie. The committee will please 
come to order. 

“Let the record show that the chairman of 
the full committee, Francis E. WALTER of 
Pennsylvania, has reconstituted the subcom- 
mittee here for the purpose of these con- 
tinued hearings, to consist of Mr. MOULDER 
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of Missouri, who is absent today in Washing- 
ton of necessity, BERNARD KEARNEY of New 
York, who is here and on my right, with my- 
self, CLYDE DOYLE of California, acting chair- 
man. 

“Therefore, under our rules with the sub- 
committee of 3, 2 makes a quorum and a 
quorum is present, and we will proceed. 

“Mr. McIntosH of Michigan, also, was called 
back to Washington last night, he and Mr. 
Movutper to be there necessarily today on 
some important matters on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, in which they 
were personally concerned. 

“Are you ready, Mr. Arens? 

“Mr. ARENS. Yes. 

“Afternoon session 

“(Committee members present: Represent- 
atives DOYLE and KEARNEY.) 

“Mr. Dorie. The committee will please 
come to order. And let the record show that 
General Kearney of New York is present on 
my right and I am Doy te of California, act- 
ing as subcommittee chairman. 

“May there be incorporated in the record 
the telegram from Francis E. WALTER, Chair- 
man, reconstituting the subcommittee of 
three, Mr. Movutper, Mr. Doyte, and Mr. 
Kearney. Under our rules 2 out of 3 isa 
quorum. Therefore a quorum is present and 
we will proceed. 

“(The telegram referred to follows:) 

“Marcu 20, 1958. 
“Mr. RICHARD ARENS, 
“The Parker House, 60 School Street, 
“Boston, Mass.: 

“I am today reconstituting subcommittee 
to be composed of Congressman Morcan M. 
Movu.per, as chairman, Congressmen DOYLE 
and Kearney to continue the hearings in 
Boston. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman.” 

After hearing the testimony of other wit- 
nesses, Paul Rosenkrants was then called 
before the committee. 

“Mr. ARrENS. The next witness, if you 
please, Mr. Chairman, will be Mr. Paul Ro- 
senkrants. 

“Kindly come forward, Mr. Rosenkrants, 
and remain standing while the chairman 
administers an oath to you. 

“Mr. DoyLE. Will the witness please raise 
his right hand. 

“Do you solemnly swear you will tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

“Mr. RosENKRANTS. I do. 

“Mr. DoyLE., Thank you. Take the witness 
chair. 


+“The order reconstituting the subcommit- 

tee is as follows: 
“Marcu 20, 1958. 
To Mr. RICHARD ARENS, 
“Staff Director, House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

“Pursuant to the provisions of law and the 
rules of this committee, I hereby appoint a 
subcomittee of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, consisting of Representative 
Morcan M. Movu.per, as chairman, and Rep- 
resentatives CLYDE DOYLE and BERNARD W. 
KEARNEY, as associate members, to continue 
with the holding of hearings in Boston, Mass., 
in the place and stead of the subcommittee 
heretofore appointed, on subjects under in- 
vestigation by the committee and to take 
such testimony on this day or succeeding 
days as it may deem necessary. 

“Please make this action a matter of com- 
mittee record. 

“Given under my hand this 20th day of 
March 1958. 

“FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
“Chairman, Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 
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“TESTIMONY OF PAUL S. ROSENKRANTS, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY COUNSEL, RICHARD 8S. MILSTEIN 


“Mr. ARENS, Would you kindly identify 
yourself by name, residence, and occupa- 
tion? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Paul Rosenkrants, 27 
Madison Avenue, Springfield, Mass., student. 

“Mr. ARENS, You are appearing here today, 
Mr. Rosenkrants, in response to a subpena 
which was served upon you by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS, I am. 

“Mr. ARENS, And you are represented by 
counsel? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I am. 

“Mr. ARENS. Counsel, kindly identify your- 
self. 

“Mr. MILSTEIN. Richard S. Milstein. I am 
associated in the firm of Ely, King, Kings- 
bury & Corcoran, Springfield, Mass. 

“Mr. ArENS. Where and when were you 
born, Mr. Rosenkrants? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I was born in 1916 in 
Russia. 

“Mr. Arens. And when did you gain admis- 
sion mto the United States for permanent 
residence? 

“Mr. RoSENKRANTS. In the year 1932. 

“Mr. ARENS. You are a derivative citizen? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS,. I am. 

“Mr. ARENS. Give us, if you please, a word 
about your formal education. 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTs. I am now a senior in 
Springfield College about to be graduated 
this June. 

“Mr. Arens. Give us, if you please, sir, a 
word about the principal employments you 
have held in this country since you reached 
adulthood. 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I will try to work it 
backward, That will be easier for me to 
remember. 

“At the present time I am a full-time stu- 
dent, Prior to that I was a salesman of 
baby equipment. Prior to that I worked 
in Westinghouse Corp. in Springfield. 
Prior to that I was in—I worked in a rubber 
factory in Chelsea, Mass, Prior to that I was 
a seaman and, as a seaman, I held many jobs 
and it would be rather difficult for me to try 
and recall them all. 

“Mr. ARENS. Did you ever serve on the 
steamship McAllister Victory? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I believe I did. 

“Mr, ARENS. In what capacity? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. It was engineroom 
capacity. I don’t remember what job. I 
held various jobs. 

“Mr. ARENS. Did you have any other as- 
signment while you were on the steamship 
McAllister Victory in 1946? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTsS. I do not understand 
the question. 

“Mr. Arens. Well, did you have any other 
function that you performed on board the 
ship, other than to help run the ship? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Sorry. I still do not 
understand the question. 

“Mr. ArENs. Did you conduct Communist 
Party indoctrination courses aboard the 
steamship McAllister Victory in 1946? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTs. Sir, since I am not a 
Communist and since I have not been a 
Communist for some time, it makes me won- 
der of what pertinence this question which 
has been sometimes—I would be glad to dis- 
cuss it with you. As a matter of fact, I 
do not feel that the question of my prior 
activities is a major secret. They were quite 
public. What I am concerned as to just— 
rh ei recall the period of McAllister Vic- 

y. 

“Mr. Arens. How long were you in the 
Communist Party? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Oh, a number of years. 

“Mr, ARENS. Beginning when? 

“Mr, ROSENKRANTS. Oh, I would say 1936, 

“Mr. ARENS. And ending when? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Well, the ending is a 
very difficult thing. As I recall the ending, 
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it evidently differs with other people’s recol- 
lection of the ending so I would just leave it 
at several years. 

“Mr. ARENS. Let’s be a little more specific 
than that, if you please, sir. 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. Did you disassociate yourself, 
or were you disassociated, from the Com- 
munist Party at any time during the course 
of the last 5 years? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. ARENS. Were you out of the party in 
1950? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Sir, I had studied, not 
just as a lawyer but as an individual who 
reads very carefully, the Watkins decision. 
I was very impressed with it. And I feel 
that the question which you are asking me 
now is actually a question of association, as 
involved in the first amendment. More 
than that, I would really prefer not to be 
pinned down to the specific year because of 
the reason I already expressed. There seems 
to be quite a discrepancy of what I recall 
and what someone else recalls. 

“Mr. ARENS. We will do it my way, if you 
please, sir. 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Yes. 

“Mr. Arens. Where did you join the Com- 
munist Party? 

“Mr. RoSENKRANTS. In New York City. 

“Mr. ArENS. What cell or unit did you 
join? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. It would be hard for 
me to remember. It is quite a while. 

“Mr. ARENS. Were you a member at large 
or attached to a cell? 

“Mr, RoSENKRANTS. No; I was attached to 
a cell in 1936, but however I feel to discuss 
with you the organization—to discuss me, 
the fact I was a Communist, I am willing. 
To discuss the fact that I was attached to 
the group and that would be to discuss the 
fact which I feel falls under the whole first 
amendment section. 

“Mr. Arens. If you had been in a nar- 
cotics ring, peddlers, selling narcotics, to de- 
bauch the American people, would you feel 
the same way? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Definitely not. 

“Mr. ARENS. You feel there is a distinction 
between a Communist and his objectives 
and that of a narcotics man? 

“Mr, ROSENKRANTS. I do, sir. All the time 
I was in the Communist Party I never com- 
mitted an act violating Federal laws, nor do 
I know of anyone else who did, so obviously 
I would feel differently about that than I 
would about—— 

“Mr. ARENS. Do you know that your Gov- 
ernment, through your Congress, has found 
the Communist Party of the United States 
to be part and parcel of an international 
conspiracy controlled from Moscow? A con- 
spiracy, which from 1917 to 1924 alone, 
killed off of their own countrymen 12 mil- 
lion people by assassinations, executions, 
and famines; that in the last 30 years, the 
average population of the slave labor camps 
of the Soviet Union has been, the annual 
population, between 12 and 13 million peo- 
ple; that in Red China alone, an average 
estimate, a conservative estimate of 20 mil- 
lion human beings have had their lives 
snuffed out in that process, the ascendancy 
of this conspiracy. Today this conspiracy 
controls 900 million people on this globe, 
approximately a third of the people on this 
globe; that today this conspiracy has as its 
No. 1 target the United States of America; 
that the Soviet Union and its satellites, with 
25 million agents strung around this world 
in a deadly fifth column, are see! to de- 
stroy by every means possible the Nation 
under whose flag you obtain protection; and 
that you, sir, were in an organization for a 
number of years, by your own testimony 
here, which is part and parcel of that in- 
ternational conspiracy and you are now in 
the presence of a Congressional committee 
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seeking to procure information respecting 
the function and operation of that conspir- 
acy in the United States so that this com- 
mittee can return to Washington, D. C., and 
use that information, in connection with 
other information we have acquired else- 
where in the Nation, to appraise legislation 
designed to meet this awful godless threat? 

“Now, sir, please tell this committee the 
first cell to which you were attached in the 
Communist Party in the United States. 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Sir, I am very glad 
you made the statement you made. I feel 
that I have very good reasons to be ashamed 
of my membership in the Communist Party. 

“Mr. ARENS. It is not our purpose to bring 
you here to shame you, sir. It is our. pur- 
pose to bring you here to see if we can elicit 
from you information respecting the opera- 
tion of this conspiracy. You and I have 
never seen each other or talked together 
before, have we? 

“We want to talk about, if you please, sir, 
on your association and membership in the 
Communist Party, the part of the infor- 
mation which you can supply to this com- 
mittee, and I implore you to do so. 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Sir, kindly let me fin- 
ish what I started to say. 

“Mr. ARENS. Proceed. 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. The reason for me 
feeling the way that I do is that I find it 
very difficult to understand the fact that 
over these many years I had been involved 
in an organization which has such disregard 
for individuals. I feel that the sacred rights 
of an individual are the things which I was 
seeking, and which many other people were 
seeking as young people, and which I seek 
now. In the Communist Party that was lost. 
I feel that what has obviously taken place 
all over the world wherever the Communists 
were in power is also very much against the 
rights of those individuals. 

“But feeling as I do about that, I could 
not possibly, my conscience would not let 
me, to go into any area which would sub- 
ject individuals—— 

“Mr, ARENS. Do you think, sir, this FBI 
agent, Penha, who sacrificed 8 years of his 
life, who now is almost financially destitute, 
who risked his own life, that this young 
lady here, this mother of these 2 children, 
who over the course of the last several years 
penetrated this godless conspiracy to get 
information for this Government, did an 
unconscionable thing when they took an 
oath before God here in this Federal Court 
Building and revealed to this committee 
and to the American people via their testi- 
mony names of people who are now, or have 
in the recent past been, engaged in the op- 
eration? Is that your approach? Is that 
your analysis of the situation? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I would tell you that 
Mr. Penha and Mrs. Foster had to be guided 
by their conscience. I have to be guided by 
mine. And I feel that my conduct, guided 
by my conscience, is the kind of a conduct 
that Chief Justice Warren in his wonderful 
decision, the decision which showed the kind 
of human being that he is, the kind of un- 
derstanding that he has of people and what 
makes people, this is what he had in mind, 

“Mr. ArENs. Don't you feel you owe a duty 
to your Government, you having been in a 
conspiracy, whether you recognized it or not, 
to come forward and give such information 
as you possess respecting the operation of 
that conspiratorial network, the names of 
people who are in there? Don't you trust 
your Government to use that in a manner 
and in a form that would be fair and equita- 
table and just, in a manner that would help 
preserve and defend this Constitution that 
this entity, of which you are a part, is dedi- 
cated to destroy? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Sir, I have great confi- 
dence in my Government. 
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“Mr. ArEeNs. Then, come forward, please, 
sir, and tell us the name of the last entity 
of the Communist Party to which you were 
attached. 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I have such great con- 
fidence in my Government that my conduct 
here will be well understood by the Gov- 
ernment and accepted. 

“Mr. ARENS. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest this record show an order and direc- 
tion to the witness to respond to the ques- 
tion as to the name and the identification of 
the last entity of the Communist Party to 
which he was attached. 

“Mr. DoyLe. Mr. Witness, I order and di- 
rect you to answer the question as directed 
to you by our director. I believe it is per- 
tinent and proper for you to answer. 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. RosENKRANTS. I respectfully decline 
to answer this on the grounds of the way I 
understand the first amendment to be opera- 
tive under the Watkins decision. 

“Mr, Arens. Let the record be clear. Are 
you or are you not invoking—I think I un- 
stand, but I want the record to be clear— 
are you or are you not invoking those provi- 
sions of the fifth amendment of the Consti- 
tution which endow you with the privilege 
of not incriminating yourself? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I am not invoking that, 

“Mr. ARrENS. Now, Mr. Chairman, so this 
record may be abundantly clear may I say 
that the information we have and the testi- 
mony we have procured from Mr. Penha is 
to the effect that, as late as 1955, this par- 
ticular witness was identified with the Metals 
Commission of the Communist Party of New 
England, the New England district metals 
commission; and, as the chairman knows and 
as this committee knows, the operations of 
that particular commission in penetrating 
industrial establishments, in undertaking 
processes of recruitment, in undertaking to 
solicit information respecting the heavy in- 
dustry of this Nation that it might be crip- 
pled at the will of Moscow, is of vital im- 
portance in the legislative function of this 
committee and of the United States Con- 
gress. 

“Now, sir, with that explanation, I implore 
you to answer the question. 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I respectfully decline 
to answer the question on the grounds my 
conscience will not permit me. 

“Mr, ArRENS. Now, Mr. Chairman, so the 
record may be abundantly clear, I suggest 
just one more direction to this witness to 
answer the question. You understand the 
question, Mr. Witness? 

“Mr. RosENKRANTS, I believe I do. Do 
you wish to restate? It might be clear. I 
believe I understand, 

“Mr. AreNns. I better make it absolutely 
clear. 

“Mr. RosENKRANTS. Go ahead. 

“Mr. Arens. I don’t want, a year or 2 
years from now, to have some questions 
arise on this question. 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS, Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Arens. I ask you the name of the 
last entity to which you, sir, were attached 
and if you give me the name of the last 
entity, I propose to ask you about the func- 
tions of that entity. It is my understanding 
that one of those entities was the New Eng- 
land district metals commission. If that is 
the last entity, or one of the last entities, 
I intend to pursue that thoroughly here to- 
day to get as much information as possible 
so that this committee of Congressmen of 
the United States may take that informa- 
tion back to Washington to use it in an 
appraisal of proposed legislation. 

“Now, with that understanding, I implore 
you to answer this question: Please, sir, tell 
us the name of the last entity within the 
Communist Party to which you were at- 
tached. 
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“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Sir, I understand the 
question and I regret it very much—really 
I regret it very much—but I feel that to go 
into this whole matter would be in violation 
of the first amendment of the Constitution 
as I understand it, and therefore I decline 
to answer the question. 

Mr. Arens. And you are not invoking the 
provisions of the fifth amendment? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I am not. 

“Mr. ARENS. Which endow you with the 
privilege of not incriminating yourself? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Having committed no 
criminal acts, I feel it would be morally 
wrong for me at this point to invoke the 
fifth amendment. 

“Mr. ARENS. I understand. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, I respectfully sug- 
gest that the record may be abundantly 
clear so that the blind can see that the wit- 
ness be ordered and directed to answer that 
question, 

“Mr. Dorie. Mr. Witness, I order and di- 
rect you to answer the question last asked 
you by our director. You said you under- 
stood his question, 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Dore. I direct you to answer that 
question. 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I decline to answer 
the question on the grounds of my con- 
science and my understanding of the first 
amendment. 

“Mr. Arens. Mr. Chairman, I see that 
there would be no fruitful purpose served 
in me asking him other questions of a sim- 
ilar vein at this time about other activities, 
of which we have a suggestion that this 
man was in the recent past engaged in. So, 
I, therefore, respectfully suggest that as of 
now that will conclude the staff interroga- 
tion of this witness. 

“Mr. DOYLE. General Kearney, have you 
any questions? 

“Mr. Kearney, I have no questions. 

“Mr. DoyLe. I have one question, Witness, 
of you. 

“Mr, ROSENKRANTS. Yes. 

“Mr. DoYLE. You volunteered that, for a 
number of years, you were a member of tiie 
Communist Party. 

“Mr, ROSENKRANTS, Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Doy.e. You volunteered that you are 
not now and have been out of it, I think, 
according to you—since what year? 

“Mr, ROSENKRANTS. Several years, 

“Mr. Dore. Several years? 

“Mr, ROSENKRANTS. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Dorie. Is that as much as 5 years? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTsS. Sir, faced with the fact 
that my recollection as to when I left the 
Communist Party is at sharp variance with 
other testimony here, I prefer to just leave 
it at several years. 

“Mr. DOYLE, I know, Witness, but you know 
as well as I do that the word “several” is 
rather ambiguous and uncertain, 

“Mr, ROSENKRANTS. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Doyte. I practiced law 30 years be- 
fore I came to Congress. 

“Mr, ROSENKRANTS, I am not a lawyer. 

“Mr. Dorie, Before I came to Congress— 
and I would just like to know what you 
mean by “several.” Do you mean 1 or do 
you mean more than 1? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I mean more than one, 

“Mr. DoYLE. Do you mean three? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS, Sir, I will have to de- 
cline to answer that question. 

“Mr, Dorie, Well, I will yield to General 
Kearney. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Were you a member of the 
Communist Party in 1955? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTsS. I will decline to an- 
swer that question, sir. 

“Mr. KEARNEY. Were you a member of the 
party in 1956? 
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“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I will decline to an=- 
swer that question. 

“Mr. KEARNEY. In 1957? 

“Mr. RosENKRANTS, I will decline to an- 
swer that, sir. 

“Mr, KEARNEY. Now, you spoke about your 
conscience bothering you. Is that your Com- 
munist conscience? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. No, sir. No, sir. - Not 
by any means. 

“Mr. KEARNEY. That is all. 

“Mr. Dorie. Witness, a minute ago you 
said you had been out of the party for sev- 
eral years. Now, in answer to General 
Kearney, you claimed your privilege when 
he asked you if you were out of the party 
in 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

“Mr. RoOSENKRANTS. Sir, if I may—just a 
second. 

“Mr. DoyLe. How do you account for that? 
What do you expect me to believe your 
testimony to be? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTs. Sir, on this whole 
matter I have been out—I have not been a 
Communist for a number of years. Oh, I 
would say in excess of five. 

“Mr. DOYLE. All right. 

“Mr, ROSENKRANTS. My breaking of the or- 
ganizational connection with the Communist 
Party has been for several years, and I would 
prefer to leave it at several years because of 
the difficulty for me that this whole thing 
poses. I can state very—I see no purpose 
in following this. 

“Mr. Dorie, Our director explained that 
we are an investigating committee of the 
United States Congress, seeking facts and 
information with reference to legislation. 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Yes. 

“Mr. Dorie. Now, since you straightened 
out that you meant several to be more than 
5 years that you have been out of the party, 
I will ask you why you got out of the party. 
Now, just a minute. As long as you say your 
conscience hurts you and prevents you from 
naming people that you were in the party 
with, I will state that, as far as my question 
is concerned, I will not ask you to name the 
people; but I think if you have such a 
quantity and quality of conscience as you 
claim you have, that you will not hesitate 
to tell Congress why you got out of the 


ROSENKRANTS. I will be very happy. 
. Dorie. Is that a fair question? 
. RoSENKRANTS. I will be happy, sir. 

“Mr. Dorie. Well, good. Now, go to it. 
Why did you get out? 

“Mr. RosENKRANTS. Sir, this would really 
have to start with why did I join, because I 
got out, because after a long time—much 
longer than I could be proud of, the length 
of time does not favorably reflect on my 
judgment—I found that the party was 
working against the very things that I was 
looking for when I joined the party. I 
joined the party as quite a young man and I 
joined the party in years of depression, I 
joined the party, having been first subject 
to persecution outside of the United States 
in my own country, as a Jew; then finding the 
same kind of situation in Florida, where I 
originally went to school. Feeling the grave 
injustice of it and feeling the great size of 
the problem which faced me as an individ- 
ual, and it seemed to me as society as a 
whole, I was looking for a solution. And the 
Communists came along and they had a 
solution that seemed to be the perfect solu- 
tion, and this, really a very nice worked- 
out solution, misses one big point. And the 
big point is the individual human being, his 
dignity, the respect for him, his needs, and 
the reality of how people are. 

“Now, how is it that it took me so long to 
see that it is not so; that is very difficult to 
say. And as I said before, it certainly does 
not reflect well on my judgment, and I am 
ashamed of it. 
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“Mr. Arens. Would your conscience pre- 
clude you from telling us about your Com- 
munist Party activities in Panama? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Sir, there was no 
Communist Party activities by me in 
Panama. 

“Mr. ARENS. Did you attend Communist 
Party sessions in Panama? 

“Mr. ROSENKERANTS. The 
Communist Party? 

“Mr. Arens. Any kind of Communist ses- 
sions in Panama. 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Sir, I was a seaman on 
an American ship which spent—I was on 
that ship, for, oh, probably in excess of a 
year and a half, which was on a study 
down to Panama. I met with many seamen 
ashore, not just from the ship, and I prob- 
ably met Communists, too. I attended no 
Panamanian Communist Party. 

“Mr. Arens. Did you disseminate any 
Communist literature on the ship you en- 
gaged—— 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I certainly did. 

“Mr. ARENS. Beg pardon? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I certainly did. 

“Mr. ArENs. Can you tell us about the ex- 
tent of dissemination by you of Communist 
Party literature on the ships? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I don’t understand the 
question—the extent? 

“Mr, Arens. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that will conclude the staff interroga- 
tion of this witness. 

“Mr. Doris. May I ask the witness one 
more question, please? Our director in- 
formed you what Mr. Penha testified to under 
oath. 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Yes. 

“Mr. Dorie. The fact he knew you as a 
member of the national metals commission 
of the Communist Party, the district metals 
committee. Did you hear him testify to 
that? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I did not hear Mr. 
Penha testify. 

“Mr. Dorie. You heard our director say Mr. 
Penha had so testified yesterday under oath? 

“Mr, ROSENKRANTs. I did. 

“Mr. DoyLE. Was Mr. Penha telling the 
truth or was it false? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I decline to answer 
that question, sir, on the grounds—— 

“Mr. Dore. If you had been out of the 
party more than 5 years and he testified re- 
cently he knew you in that capacity, he 
couldn’t be telling the truth, could he? 
Either you or he are not telling the truth? 
Why don't you clear that up for us, if you 
think your conscience makes you tell the 
truth? Why don’t you tell it? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Sir, I decline to an- 
swer that question. 

“Mr. Kearney, What was that? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I decline to answer that 
question. 

“Mr. Kearney. Why? 

“Mr, ROSENKRANTS. I feel that it is lead- 
ing into a discussion of my association with 
other people. 

“Mr. DoYLE. No. Now, let me make a prop- 
osition to you. 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Yes, do. 

“Mr. DOYLE. I will make a proposition with 
you in order that you might satisfy your. 
conscience, if that is what you are trying to 
satisfy. 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Yes. 

“Mr. Dorie. I will make this proposition 
with you in asking you this question. If you 
answer this question truthfully, the question 
I asked you, whether or not Mr. Penha was 
telling the truth or lying about you when he 
identified you as a member of that district. 
metals commission, I will promise you that 
I will not ask you any other question, Is 
that fair? 

“All right, go to it. 
science tell you to do? 


Panamanian 


What does your con- 
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“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. My conscience tells me 
that to get involved in a battle with Mr. 
Penha on dates, I am afraid that I cannot 
do it. 

“Mr. Dorie. Then the only difference be- 
tween you and Penha is one of dates? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Dorie. In other words, my 30 years 
of law practice would tell me that at one time 
you might have been a member of the metals 
commission, the way Penha testified, but you 
differ with him as to years, is that it? 

“Mr. RoSENKRANTS. Possibly. 

“Mr. Dorie. Possibly. 

“Thank you very much. 

“Mr. Kearney. You haven't any doubt in 
your mind that Mr. Penha was testifying to 
the truth here, have you? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I did not read Mr. 
Penha’s testimony. I am sure that Mr. 
Penha—— 

“Mr. KEARNEY. I know all that. You are 
only telling the committee what you want 
to tell. 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I am sure Mr. Penha 
told it the way he saw it. 

“Mr. Kearney. We have heard your type of 
witnesses before. 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. Yes, sir. 

“Mr, KEARNEY. You tell what you want to 
tell, and you hold back what you want to 
hold back. 

“Now, will you swear under oath that what 
Mr. Penha stated yesterday or the day before 
about you in his testimony is false? 

“Mr. ROSENKRANTS. I will decline to do 
that, sir. 

2 Ca KEARNEY. I thought you would. That 
1. 

“Mr. Dorie. There is a difference of years. 
That is the issue between these two gentle- 
men. 

“Thank you very much, Witness. You are 
excused, Mr. Rosenkrants. Thank you, sir.” 

Because of the foregoing, the said Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was de- 
prived of an answer to a pertinent question 
propounded to the said Paul Rosenkrants 
relative to the subject matter which, under 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the 79th Congress, and under House 
Resolution 5 of the 85th Congress, the said 
committee was instructed to investigate, and 
the refusal of the witness to answer the ques- 
tion, namely: 

“Then, come forward, please, sir, and tell 
us the name of the last entity of the Com- 
munist Party to which you were attached.” 

Which question was pertinent to the sub- 
ject under inguiry, is a violation of the sub- 
pena under which the witness had previously 
appeared, and his refusal to answer the afore- 
said question deprived your committee of 
necessary and pertinent testimony and places 
the said witness in contempt of the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 


Other pertinent committee proceedings 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the organizational meeting of the committee 
for the 85th Congress, held on the 22d day 
of January 1957: 

“Be it resolved, That the chairman be au- 
thorized and empowered from time to time 
to appoint subcommittees, composed of 
3 or more members of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, at least 1 of whom 
shall be of the minority political party, and 
a majority of whom shall constitute a 
quorum, for the purpose of performing any 
and all acts which the committee as a whole 
is authorized to perform.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, consisting of Hon. Morcan M. 
Movu.Lper, chairman; Hon, CLYDE DOYLE; and 
Hon, BERNARD W., Kearney, held on the 16th 
day of April 1958, in room 225, Old House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
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“The subcommittee was called to order 
by the chairman, who stated the purpose 
of the meeting was to consider what action 
the subcommittee would take regarding the 
refusal of certain witnesses to answer ma- 
terial questions propounded to them in the 
course of the hearings conducted by the said 
subcommittee in Boston, Mass., beginning 
on the 18th day of March 1958, and what 
recommendation it would make regarding 
the citation of any such witnesses for con- 
tempt of the House of Representatives. 

“After full consideration of the testimony 
of the witnesses given at the said hearing 
in Boston, Mass., a motion was made by 
General Kearney, seconded by Mr. Doyle 
and unanimously adopted, that a report of 
the facts relating to the refusal of Paul 
Rosenkrants to answer a material question 
before the said subcommittee at the hearing 
aforesaid, be referred and submitted to the 
Committee on Un-American Activities as a 
whole, with the recommendation that a re- 
port of the facts relating to the refusal of 
said witness to answer a material question, 
together with all of the facts in connection 
therewith, be referred to the House of Rep- 
resentatives with the recommendation that 
the said witness be cited for contempt of 
the House of Representatives, for his refusal 
to answer the question therein set forth, to 
the end that he may be proceeded against 
in the manner and form provided by law.” 

The following is an extract from the min- 
utes of an executive session of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, consisting 
of Hon, Francis E, Watter, chairman; Hon. 
Morcan M. Movu.per; Hon. CLYDE DOYLE; 
Hon. WuLram M, Tuck; Hon. BERNARD W. 
Kearney; Hon, Gorpon H. SCHERER; and 
Hon. Rosert J. McInTOSH, held on the 16th 
day of April 1958, in room 225, Old House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

“This report of the facts relating to the 
refusal of Paul Rosenkrants to answer a 
material question was submitted to the com- 
mittee, upon which a motion was made by 
Mr. KEARNEY, seconded by Mr, Doyte, and 
unanimously carried, that the subcommit- 
tee’s report of the facts relating to the re- 
fusal of Paul Rosenkrants to answer a ma- 
terial question before the said subcommittee 
at the hearing conducted before it in Boston, 
Mass., on the 20th day of March 1958, be 
and the same is hereby approved and 
adopted, and that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities report and refer the 
said refusal to answer said question before 
the said subcommittee, together with all the 
facts in connection therewith, to the House 
of Representatives, with the recommenda- 
tion that the witness be cited for contempt 
of the House of Representatives for his 
refusal to answer such question, to the end 
that he may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution—House Resolution 664—and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the refusal 
of Paul Rosenkrants to answer a question 
before a duly constituted subcommittee of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
together with all of the facts in connection 
therewith, under seal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the United States attorney for 
the District of Massachusetts, to the end 
that the said Paul Rosenkrants may be pro- 
ceeded against in the manner and form pro- 
vided by law. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared this morning in one of the Wash- 
ington newspapers an advertisement dis- 
playing an open letter to the United 
States House of Representatives, signed 
by what appears to be a number of re- 
spectable citizens who have been in- 
spired to object to the hearings held by 
the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities in Atlanta, Ga. 

I wish to state emphatically that our 
investigation of Communist influence in 
the South is totally unrelated to the 
matter of school integration or school 
segregation. The hearings in Georgia 
are conducted for the purpose of further 
tracing the inroads made by the Com- 
munist conspiracy in the ranks of cer- 
tain legitimate organizations created by 
people of good will. 

Many leaders of those organizations 
are not aware of the fact that the Com- 
munist Party, reduced in size as a formal 
entity and placed under a spotlight by 
our investigations, is now engaged in in- 
filtration and penetration of many 
groups, organizations, societies, and so 
forth, whose leaders are not informed 
of the identity of the highly skilled and 
trained agents of the Kremlin, masquer- 
ading behind a facade of humanitarian- 
ism. 

The good citizens who signed the open 
letter are not sufficiently informed of the 
extent of Communist penetration of the 
many organizations active in the South. 
The signers of the open letter would be 
well advised to study with a little more 
diligence the true character and purpose 
of the agents who hide behind their 
backs and whisper into their ears. 
Should the Kremlin’s agents succeed in 
exploiting the tension characteristic of 
the period of social changes occurring in 
the South, that area of the United States 
would soon become a rather dangerous 
place to live. Nothing would please the 
Kremlin more, 


LAKE OF THE WOODS FLOOD 
DAMAGE 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk the bill (H. R. 10805) for the 
relief of certain persons who sustained 
damages by reason of fluctuations in the 
water level of the Lake of the Woods, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 2, strike out all after “act” 
down to and including “act” in line 7. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Public Works may have 
until midnight tomorrow night to file a 
report on S. 1869. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the minority 
may be permitted to file a minority re- 
port. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


HOUSE CONFEREE ON S. 3651 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to be relieved as a 
conferee on the bill S. 3651 and that the 
Speaker be empowered to appoint an- 
other Member in my place. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair appoints the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Betts] as a conferee. 

The Clerk will notify the Senate 
accordingly. 


DISPENSING WITH CALL OF THE 
PRIVATE CALENDAR NEXT TUES- 
DAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Private Calendar on next Tuesday 
may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objecton to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, would the Private 
Calendar ordinarily be called next Tues- 
day? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It would ordi- 
narily come up on Tuesday, but there 
are no bills to be considered. We shall 
arrange to take care of the situation 
later, and I shall confer with my friend 
later on. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR THE BALANCE OF 
THE WEEK 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to ask the majority leader 
what the schedule is for the rest of 
the week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On tomorrow we 
take up the community facilities bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And if that is 
not completed tomorrow, will we sit on 
Saturday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; but I feel 
confident that it will be completed to- 
morrow. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. So do I. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not know 
what the gentleman’s interpretation of 
“completion” is in this case; but I mean 
it will be completed by the adoption of 
the rule and the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON OUTER 
SPACE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Outer Space may have 
permission to sit during general debate 
on Friday; and also that the same com- 
mittee may have until midnight Satur- 
day to file a bill and a report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTE TO A GREAT GENERAL 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I was privileged to 
participate in retirement ceremonies for 
Gen. Willard Gordon Wyman, who for 
the past 3 years has been commanding 
general, United States Continental Army 
Command at Fort Monroe, Va. It was 
with mixed feelings that I observed the 
impressive ceremony. Because I have 
long had great admiration, respect, and 
affection for General Wyman, I was 
happy that his accomplishments were 
being recognized. I know his ability, 
experience, and advice always will be 
available to the Nation’s needs. Never- 
theless, I was sad that his fine talents, 
his exceptional grasp of military prob- 
lems, his energy, his vision, and his lead- 
ership will no longer be devoted exclu- 
sively to building up our Nation's de- 
fense. 

General Wyman was my commanding 
general for 2 years when he commanded 
the west coast’s Sixth Army while I, 
then as now, commanded the 96th In- 
fantry Reserve Division in the Rocky 
Mountain States. 

During this time, I was tremendously 
impressed by the forward-looking poli- 
cies and doctrines which he developed. 
In a time when there was much confu- 
sion over the transition from conven- 
tional warfare to atomic warfare, Gen- 
eral Wyman developed our new doctrines 
of combat and has been charged with 
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planning reorganization of the Army to 
meet the new requirement. 

The Active Army now has been com- 
pletely reorganized to the new Pentomic 
structure, and the Reserve and National 
Guard divisions are about to reorganize 
under new tables of organization de- 
signed to enable them to fight either 
atomic or conventional warfare, and to 
wage successfully either limited or gen- 
eral war. 

I am sure my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in the following brief biography 
of this outstanding soldier. 


WILLARD G. WYMAN 


Willard G. Wyman was born March 21, 
1898, in Augusta, Maine, and attended Bow- 
doin College, Maine, He was graduated 
from the United States Military Academy in 
November 1918, and commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the Coast Artillery Corps. He 
was transferred to the cavalry on July 1, 
1920. 

From November 1918 to June 1919, Gen- 
eral Wyman continued his studies at the 
United States Military Academy, and from 
July to September 1919 he served with the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France. 

General Wyman was assigned to the Coast 
Artillery School at Fort Monroe, Va. in 
October 1919. Upon his graduation a year 
later, he went to Fort Riley, Kans., where 
he graduated from the Cavalry School in 
June 1921. After a brief assignment at 
Camp Devens, Mass., he was transferred in 
October 1921 to the Presidio of Monterey, 
Calif., for duty with the 11th Cavalry. In 
September 1925, he was ordered to the Sig- 
nal School at Fort Monmouth, N. J., where 
he completed the course in June 1926. He 
then went to Port Bliss., Tex., as regimental 
signal officer of the 7th Cavalry. 

From July 1928 to August 1932, Gen- 
eral Wyman was a language student at 
Petping, China. During this period he served 
as topographer for the Central Asiatic Ex- 
pedition in Mongolia, sponsored by the 
American Museum of Natural History under 
the leadership of Dr. Roy Chapman An- 
drews. He also served with the Chinese 
19th Route Army during the defense of 
Shanghai against the Japanese in 1932. 

Upon his return to the United States, 
General Wyman was assigned to the 3d 
Cavalry at Fort Myer, Va. In July 1933, 
he was designated regimental signal officer 
of the 3d Cavalry, and later regimental 
adjutant. In August 1936, he was detailed 
to the Command and General Staff School 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. Following his 
graduation in June 1937, he was assigned 
as an instructor at the Cavalry School, Fort 
Riley, Kans. 

In July 1940, General Wyman became 
aide to the commanding general of the Ist 
Cavalry Division and later aide to the com- 
manding general of the IX Corps at Fort 
Lewis, Wash. In May 1941, he was desig- 
nated assistant chief of staff for personnel 
of the Army IX Corps at Fort Lewis, Wash. 
The following August he became a member 
of the Plans Group, War Plans Division, 
War Department General Staff. 

General Wyman served in Burma from 
February to June 1942 as General Stillwell’s 
G3 representative with the Chinese Fifth 
Army. Following the first Burma campaign, 
he became assistant chief of staff, G3, of 
the United States Army Forces in the China, 
Burma, India Theater of Operations. In 
January 1943, he was designated Chief of 
Plans Subsection, G3, Allied Forces Head- 
quarters, in the north African theater, and 
the following July was appointed assistant 
division commander of the Ist Infantry Di- 
vision in that theater. He served with the 
ist Infantry Division from the Battle of 
Troina in Sicily through the Normandy 
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landings and the campaigns of France and 
Germany to the Battle of Aachen. 

In October 1944, General Wyman became 
commanding general of the 7lst Infantry 
Division at Fort Benning, Ga. This divi- 
sion entered combat March 12, 1945, secretly 
relieving the 100th Division on its front 
south of Bitche. On March 31 the division 
moved to reinforce the Third Army. The di- 
vision then plunged across the Rhine at Op- 
penheim, across Germany and into Austria, 
where it met the Russian 5th Guards Air- 
borne Division on the River Enns. After 
V-E Day, the division assumed occupational 
duties while training for the war in the Pa- 
cific, which came to an end, however, be- 
fore the division could move to the Pacific 
theater. 

General Wyman was assigned to Head- 
quarters, Army Ground Forces, Washington, 
D. C., in August 1945, and a month later 
was made assistant chief of staff for intelli- 
gence of the Army Ground Forces. He re- 
tained that position when Army Ground 
Forces Headquarters moved to Fort Monroe, 
Va., in October 1946. He became chief of 
staff of the First Army at Governors Island, 
N. Y., in September 1947, and in January 
1951 he was transferred to Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, Washington, D. C. 

General Wyman was appointed command- 
ing general of the IX Corps in Korea in 
December 1951. In August 1952, he was 
designated commander of the Allied Land 
Forces, Southeastern Europe, with head- 
quarters at Izmir, Turkey. This newly es- 
tablished command consisted principally of 
Greek and Turkish ground forces in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

In March 1954, General Wyman returned to 
the United States and was named com- 
manding general, Sixth Army, Presidio, of 
San Francisco, Calif. In August 1955, he was 
named deputy commanding general, Conti- 
nental Army Command, with headquarters 
at Fort Monroe, Va. In March 1956, Gen- 
eral Wyman was promoted to full general 
and assumed command of the United States 
Continental Army Command (USCONARC). 

During General Wyman’s tenure, the re- 
sponsibility of the commanding general, 
United States Continental Army Command 
has been expanded from the Initial Army 
group concept (interests largely restricted to 
operations, plans, and training) to the much 
broader range of a Theater Army Command 
for the continental United States. The 
USCONARC, with an aggregate strength of 
approximately 450,000 (375,000 military, 
75,000 civilian) includes nearly one half of 
the Active Army, plus over 2 million per- 
sonnel in the Reserve Forces, as CG, 
USCONARC, General Wyman held the only 
four-star Army command in the United 
States. 


THE JULY 14 MOB SLAYING OF 
THREE AMERICANS IN IRAQ 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday I introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 368 to express the sense of 
Congress that the slaying of three 
American citizens at the hands of a mob 
in Iraq on July 14, 1958, was a horrible 
outrage and that under no circum- 
stances should the rebel government in 
Iraq be considered for recognition un- 
less and until we had the complete 
agreement that they assume full respon- 
sibility for the acts of their army and 
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the results thereof, including financial 
reparation. 

Mr. Speaker, this shocking incident, 
having received little press notice, 
should be brought to the attention of 
the House. Seldom, if ever, in modern 
times has the army of a foreign power 
seized American citizens and allowed 
them to be beaten to death and horribly 
mangled beyond identification. Of the 
3 victims, all Californians, 1 comes from 
Altadena, in the District I represent. He 
was highly respected, a fine type of 
young American, in Iraq on business in 
support of his family, an ideal husband 
and father of eight children. To the 
family, this, of course, is a horrible shock. 
But, Mr. Speaker, it should be to the 
entire country, and especially to the 
Congress. 

Below is a firsthand account from 
Time magazine of August 4: 

From his bed in Amman, 36-year-old Brit- 
ish-trained Gen. Sadiq Shara recited the 
gruesome events that took place around 
the swank New Baghdad Hotel. 

You just cannot imagine. At 9:30 on 
the morning of the coup, a group of rebels 
arrived at the hotel in search of a general 
and three Jordanian Ministers of the Arab 
Union. They ripped out telephones and 
ransacked the front office. With about 20 
other foreigners, apparently seized at ran- 
dom, the Jordanians were loaded into a 
truck that started off for the Ministry of 
Defense. Among those seized were three 
Californians: Robert Alcock, George S. Col- 
ley, Jr., senior vice president of Bechtel 
Corp. of San Francisco, and Eugene Burns, 
former Associated Press correspondent. The 
truck drove slowly through milling streets. 
In front of the Ministry gates the truck was 
trapped by a stalled vehicle in front of 
it, and the mob attacked. 

They tore off the tarpaulin and started 
pulling people into the street. One of my 
colleagues, Ibrahim Hashim, the Arab 
Union's Deputy Premier, who was sitting 
beside me, died from -a stone hit in the 
head. Everyone who was pulled down was 
cut to bits. I saw a young German or Swiss 
of about 30 grabbed by the head and pulled 
down by the mob. About eight people 
started slashing and stabbing him and 
beating him with rods. Then they cut off 
his head. I did not see the death of the 
American, Burns, but later, one of our peo- 
ple told mo he was pulled down and killed 
like the others. You just cannot imagine 
it.” Finally someone got the gates open 
and “those of us who were still alive on 
the truck tried to jump and run for it, 
Anyone who could not reach the gate was 
killed and dismembered,” Shara made it. 


I hope the House will see fit to take 
as immediate and vigorous action as 
possible. 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O’Brien] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. ; 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I have taken this time to give 
some Members of the House, who have 
expressed a desire to do so, an oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to the distinguished 
Delegate from Hawaii, now completing 
his first term in Washington. 

We would not intrude upon the busy 
closing days of this session if it were not 
for the fact that Mr. Burns is being 
attacked in some places for telling the 
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simple truth and for advancing the 
cause of statehood further than any 
previous Delegate from Hawaii. 

Mr. Speaker, I can understand and 
sympathize with the jealousness and 
impatience of true supporters of state- 
hood for Hawaii, who honestly believed 
that recent passage of the Alaska state- 
hood bill had made possible similar 
action this year on the Hawaii bill. 

I can even understand the efforts of 
some who want to play politics and dam- 
age, if they can, the strong probability 
of Delegate Burns’ reelection by an elec- 
torate grateful for his efforts for them 
in Washington. 

But, when the political attack assumes 
the shape of pure malice and a complete 
distortion of the truth as every informed 
Member of Congress knows it, I cannot 
stand by and permit such attack and 
distortion to go unchallenged. 

Members of this House will concede 
that I had a part in the consideration 
of statehood legislation and the formu- 
lation of the strategy which gave Alaska 
statehood this year and, in my judg- 
ment, will give Hawaii statehood in the 
86th Congress. 

Let us take an objective look at the two 
issues which have been raised against 
Mr. Burns. 

First, he is attacked because he agreed 
to the original strategy under which 
Alaska went forward, on its own merits, 
with Hawaii waiting in the legislative 
wings for its own assured solo trip. 

I was one of the architects of that 
strategy. I believed it was the only pos- 
sible way to achieve statehood for both 
because, in 1955, when the two were tied 
together, the bill was recommiited. 

Mr. Burns could not have altered that 
strategy. He is a nonvoting member of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, That committee overwhelm- 
ingly and bipartisanly followed the 
strategy. 

Suppose Mr. Burns had objected? 
Suppose he had been able to tie the two 
together? ‘The end result, in the con- 
sidered judgment of those who favored 
statehood for both, would have been 
statehood for neither. Is that what the 
foes of Mr. Burns really wanted? 

Under our original plan, statehood for 
Alaska would have been voted upon be- 
fore adjournment of Congress in 1957 
and the fight for Hawaii would have 
occurred in 1958. But, the timetable 
went askew. This was not the fault of 
statehood supporters, including Mr. 
Burns. It was due to forces neither he 
nor we could control. 

Secondly, Delegate Burns is attacked 
because, after the passage of the Alaska 
bill late in this session, he did not join 
in the clamor by those who demanded 
that Congress act forthwith on the 
Hawaii bill. 

There is not a realistic Member of 
Congress, Republican or Democratic, 
who really believes a Hawaii statehood 
bill could have been passed in the brief 
time remaining after the Alaska bill 
went through. The best proof of that 
lies in the fact that our committee, which 
has the bill in charge, has not up to this 
moment been able to arrive at a vote to 
report it out, despite numerous sessions 
and overwhelming support for it in the 
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committee. We have, until now, been 
tied into parliamentary knots by a hand- 
ful of opponents. 

Perhaps Mr. Burns made a political 
mistake when he told the truth. Perhaps 
he would have gained more by mislead- 
ing his people, by telling them that it 
would be possible to bring about passage 
of the bill this year. I doubt it, however. 
I think the voters of Hawaii are too 
mature and understanding to prefer the 
gathering of political posies to the pur- 
suit of an honest course leading to ac- 
complishment rather than slogans. 

If, by some miracle, it had been pos- 
sible to get the bill out of our committee 
in time for consideration by Rules Com- 
mittee, what Member of this House would 
seriously suggest we would have received 
a rule? And, if by a continuing miracle, 
we had wrested the bill from Rules and 
passed it here, what objective person in 
Washington would suggest that it could 
have been passed in the Senate over a 
prolonged and bitter filibuster? 

And, if along the way, the bill was 
rejected, by Rules Committee or one of 
the two Houses, Hawaii would be denied 
the opportunity of coming to us, early 
next year, with a move untarnished by a 
recent defeat or rejection. 

Mr. Burns has advanced the cause of 
Hawaii statehood by at least a decade. 
He deserves the thanks and applause of 
his people. I think he will have both 
and, largely because of his honesty and 
objective thinking, I believe Hawaii will 
be the 50th State within 12 months. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members of the House who de- 
sire to do so be permitted to extend their 
remarks at this point in the Recorp on 
this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to commend my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN] 
for his most able presentation of the 
battle to secure statehood for both 
Hawaii and Alaska as the gentleman 
from New York championed this cause. 

I am very proud that I was among 
those who supported statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

I was also glad to hear that my col- 
league gave credit to the important part 
played by the able Delegate from Hawaii, 
Mr. Burns. I know of no other Delegate 
from Hawaii who has worked harder and 
more sincerely to advance statehood for 
Hawaii, as well as for beneficial legisla- 
tion for ‘his constituents. 

You could always find Mr. Burns at 
all hours of the night working with his 
staff—with only one thought in mind— 
to serve his people well. 

Mr. Speaker, I was deeply concerned 
to learn of the number of editorials 
which appeared in the local papers of 
Hawaii attacking Delegate Burns. I 
realize, however, they were prompted by 
keen disappointment. I regret that 
these papers did not have a clear per- 
spective of what was achieved for Ha- 
waii by their Delegate. 

In the Congress of the United States 
I am a member of a bloc consisting of 
50 or more liberal Congressmen who 
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worked with Mr. Burns as well as with 
Mr. BartLett of Alaska. We discussed 
the problems we faced as the opponents 
of Alaska and Hawaii consisted of re- 
actionaries of both parties, and this un- 
holy alliance had built a strong wall 
around the 48 States for purely selfish 
political reasons, 

We agreed that our first objective was 
to break through the impenetrable wall. 
After much discussion, Alaska was se- 
lected to lead the way. Our strategy 
worked in spite of having the minority 
leader of the Republican Party, Mr. Mar- 
TIN, the Republican whip, Mr. ARENDS, 
and the chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Committee, Mr. RICHARD 
Smmpson, leading the fight against the 
admission of Alaska. 

The breakdown in the roll call vote 
shows that 117 Democrats, and 92 Re- 
publicans voted for the admission of 
Alaska, while 81 Democrats and 85 Re- 
publicans voted against the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that all of us 
who were close to this fight have brought 
statehood closer to Hawaii than it has 
ever existed in past years. The wall of 
opposition is now broken, and I feel cer- 
tain it can never be rebuilt as strong as 
it was in the past. 

Our American press has been loud in 
its praise of the strategy used by oppos- 
ing the linking of Hawaii and Alaska in 
one bill. 

Mr. Speaker, Hawaii has had a good 
press with many editorials in favor of 
statehood. 

Delegate Burns’ press relationship has 
been of the best. He also has made close 
friends with the other Members of the 
House in both parties. 

The experience and knowledge he has 
gained will get him off to a good start in 
the next session. 

The Washington Post and Times 
Herald so ably expressed it yesterday 
when they stated that this session has 
paved the way for Hawaii statehood next 
session. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I ask the 
voters of Hawaii to return Delegate 
Burns. Mr. O’Brien, I am sure, will 
again lead us in the fight for statehood 
for Hawaii. The Members of Congress 
hold Mr. Burns in great respect. I feel 
confident with all of our centralization 
of action—Hawaii shall be the 50th 
State. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I too want 
to join the legion of Congressional 
friends of Jonn Burns, of Hawaii. 

I have been impressed by the deep- 
rooted intensity of his devotion to the 
worthy enterprise he has cherished and 
worked for every day since his admission 
to the Halls of United States Congress. 

Although detractors, politically in- 
spired, have attempted to belittle the 
efforts of this dedicated delegate, the 
record both public and private gives the 
lie to all of their derogatory and baseless 
statements. 

No light burns brighter or later than 
the lights in the office of Delegate Burns. 

Knowing his goal, keeping in mind 
the means to the desired end, Delegate 
Burns has laid a firm and solid founda- 
tion for a successful campaign in the 
next session of the Congress for the at- 
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tainment of the dream of millions of 
both Hawaiians and mainland Ameri- 
cans, statehood for Hawaii. 

Those of us who know some of the 
inside workings of the United States 
Congress have been and still are in com- 
plete agreement with his plan of action. 

It would be a serious blow to the 
hopes and aspirations of the worthy peo- 
ple of Hawaii if they are misled by the 
louder but less sincere friends of state- 
hood. 

In closing I assure Mr. Burns and his 
people of my full fledged support of all 
his efforts. 

We look ahead together to that day 
when the constellation of the stars of 
the States shall number 50. 

I prophesy that no star will give a 
better light to the problems facing all 
the peoples of the earth. 

I pray for the continued success of 
the peoples of Hawaii and to their dis- 
tinguished and able Delegate JoHN 
BURNS. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to attest to the sincere efforts of 
Delegate JOHN Burns, representing 
Hawaii in his laborious and persistent 
campaign to successfully carry the ban- 
ner of his constituency into the circle of 
States. 

In spite of the vicious opposition 
waged against Hawaii's admission, he 
has always maintained the patient and 
poised attitude of a gentleman. He en- 
joys the confidence and trust of all his 
colleagues and has demonstrated foren- 
sic abilities on the floor and in his com- 
mittee work that commands the respect 
and admiration of the Congress and offi- 
cials of Government. 

Personally I am proud to number him 
among my intimate friends. He has so 
impressed me—a new Member—with his 
appeals for the admittance of Hawaii 
that I sponsored a bill for its admittance. 

It is unfortunate that because of a 
combined effort on the part of several 
geographical divisions within the Con- 
gressional membership that the present- 
ment of both Alaska and Hawaii at the 
same session would, as in the past, seal 
their doom. 

So that it was the consensus of the 
opinion of the supporters of both States 
to delay the Hawaii bill and press for 
the Alaska bill—after many filibusters 
and other delaying tactics including 
some 15 quorum calls and lengthy de- 
bate about 3 days—it was purely a set up 
political stampede. 

The treatment of the Alaska bill in the 
Senate followed the same pattern. And 
the threat was made that the Hawaii 
bill's filibustering would make the Alaska 
job look a Sunday-school meeting. 

Delegate Burns succumbed to our ad- 
vice. He could not jeopardize the Hawaii 
bill—the solid membership of both 
bodies, northern Democratic stalwarts 
and pro-Republican State men from the 
high timber and urban sections of the 
North, so decided. And they knew what 
they were talking about. 

It has come to our attention that cer- 
tain political promising wild guessers 
are blaming Delegate Burns for the de- 
laying to next session the statehood cam- 
paign for Hawaii. 
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No one was more anxious than Dele- 
gate Burns to go ahead. We decided it 
for him—and we do the voting. 

It will take a full campaign for 3 to 4 
months to put over th. Hawaii bill, so 
that means lack of time made the de- 
cision necessary. We stand behind 
Hawaii with an honest and sincere desire 
to establish her statehood. And we 
stand behind Delegate Burns, the finest 
representative and most popular public 
servant in the Congress, His return in- 
sures the realization of the dreams of 
every Hawaiian. 

Mr, DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join in commendation of my good 
friend and neighbor, JOHN A. Burns, the 
Delegate representing Hawaii in our 
Congress. He and I both came to 
Congress in January of 1957, and were 
placed in offices across the hall from each 
other. Almost immediately I developed 
a deep respect for him, and a close and 
lasting feeling of friendship. I have 
found him endowed with the qualities 
of greatness. He is dependable, ethical, 
genuine, genial, honest, and yet humble. 

He is serving his constituency in mem- 
orable fashion. Their welfare is always 
uppermost in his mind and his efforts 
in their behalf are unceasing. Despite 
the great distance, his office is always 
overflowing with constituents. He has to 
represent his people in both the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives. 
His constituency of approximately 
550,000 has no other representation in 
Washington. 

This is a situation he is hoping to 
correct in bringing about statehood for 
his Territory. He has struggled long 
and hard in this direction and I think 
his efforts can best be described by the 
following quote of Dr. Peter Fairfax 
Meyer, national director of the National 
Nonpartisan Campaign for Alaskan-Ha- 
waiian Statehood: 

Too much credit cannot be given Hawali’s 
Delegate JOHN A. Burns, a brilliant and pro- 
found strategist, with a remarkable breadth 
of conception and an almost uncanny fac- 
ulty to discern and discriminate with the 
nicest accuracy. He is absolutely sincere, 
utterly unselfish, and his mind has the lu- 
cidity of a crystal prism in a flood of sun- 
light. He knew what he was doing when he 
planned the shrewd strategy of pressing 
heavily for Alaska and thus pave the way 
for Hawaii. I should hate to see that strat- 
egy frustrated by ballyhoo efforts of “also 
rans” to demand Hawaiian statehood im- 


mediately, much as my group and Mr. Burns 
want Hawali in the Union. 


The people of Hawaii should be justly 
proud of the outstanding effort that 
Delegate Burns has put forth in the 
short time of 19 months in guiding Ha- 
waii toward its goal of obtaining state- 
hood. He helped substantially in the 
program that gave statehood to Alaska, 
conscious of what statehood would mean 
to the Alaskans, and thus help to pave 
the way for his own people. We know 
that politics is a hard and grim game, 
but accusing Delegate Burns of balking 
statehood for Hawaii is cruel indeed and 
directly opposite of what he accom- 
plished. 

I have found Delegate Burns to be a 
devoted family man. He has a wife in 
a wheelchair for whom he cares ten- 
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derly, and three children of whom he can 
be justly proud. They are a credit to the 
fine example he has set for them and 
reflect the principles he so ardently 
espouses, 

Hawaii can well be proud of the fine 
choice it made in sending Delegate 
Burns to represent it. I salute him and 
wish him many more years in this work 
for which he is so highly qualified. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
no Member of this body is more highly 
regarded by his colleagues than the dis- 
tinguished delegate from Hawaii, the 
Honorable Joun A. Burns, and I am 
happy to join with the many others in 
commending the gentleman for a service 
that has been truly dedicated. He has 
set a pattern for industry and for faith- 
ful attendance to every call of duty that 
is nothing short of an inspiration. What 
is equally important is that he has made 
so many warm and enduring friendships. 
He has put upon the cause of Hawaii the 
touch of a warm personality, and as we 
all know so well the Congress is not lack- 
ing in the human response. Many of 
us, voting as a matter of conviction to 
give statehood to Alaska, nevertheless 
when we voted were thinking of Dele- 
gate Bos BARTLETT. So the 86th Con- 
gress, when again as a matter of convic- 
tion we vote to give statehcod to Hawaii, 
we will be thinking of Delegate Jack 
Borns. 

I doubt if any Member in the history 
of this body has done as much for the 
cause of his heart in one term as the 
distinguished gentleman from Hawaii. I 
wish especially to commer.d him for his 
wisdom in assuring statehood for Ha- 
waii by refraining from the grandstand 
tactics that might have been expected 
from one of lesser stature and that would 
have drowned all statehood hopes for 
at least another decade. 

I was a Member of the 81st Congress 
when we tried desperately but without 
success, although with the wholehearted 
support of the Truman administration, 
to get statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, 
wrapped in one package. I was honored 
by having my speech on that occasion 
singled out for editorial mention by the 
daily newspaper in Honolulu and the 
entire speech printed by that newspaper 
in three installments. So I am by no 
means a newcomer in the fight for state- 
hood for both Territories. 

The fact is that there was not a chance 
in the world for the passage this year 
of a bill giving statehood to both Hawaii 
and Alaska, and everyone at all ac- 
quainted with the Congress and the po- 
litical aspects knew that the Alaska bill 
had by far the better chance of win- 
ning out on a trial run and thus break- 
ing down the opposition to admitting 
States that were not contiguous to the 
American mainland. By a grandstand 
play, demanding that Hawaii come first, 
the Delegate from Hawaii would have up- 
set the apple cart, accomplished what 
the opposition wished and killed state- 
hood for both Territories. As itis, Alaska 
already has been voted statehood, Hawaii 
is assured of statehood in the 86th Con- 
gress, and in all fairness much of the 
credit must be given to the outstanding 
statesmanship of the Honorable JOHN A. 
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Burns, the distinguished Delegate from 
Hawaii. 

I thank the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. O’Brien] for yielding to me that I 
might join with him and others in tribute 
to a truly great legislator. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join in the commendations our 
colleagues are making of the splendid 
services being rendered to his constitu- 
ents, his beloved Territory of Hawaii and 
his Nation by the Hawaiian Delegate, Mr. 
Burns. 

On more than one occasion I have 
heard our Speaker comment that the 
House of Representatives is the most 
critical audience in the world. By this, 
I think he means among other things 
that a man cannot deceive his colleagues 
who serve with him, day in and day out. 
One’s colleagues are apt to know one an- 
other’s depth and sincerity. 

By any test that may be applied, JOHN 
Burns has won for himself the respect of 
those of us who serve with him. He is 
deeply honest, as all of us know. He has 
brought to these Halls a sincere devotion 
to Hawaii and the causes of Hawaii. We 
have observed and admire his ability as 
Hawaii's spokesman. 

Above all, I think we have learned to 
appreciate JoHN Burns because there is 
absolutely none of the demagog in him. 
He will not stoop to making those idle 
and meaningless gestures which might 
superficially appear to those at home to 
be serving their cause but which, in real- 
ity, would hinder their cause in Con- 
gress. He is a true and able servant of 
his people and his country. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the outstanding service of 
Delegate JOHN A. Burns of Hawaii in 
the 85th Congress. 

JOHN Burns has brought to the Con- 
gress a remarkable talent for explaining 
clearly and concisely the case for Ha- 
waiian statehood and has skillfully ad- 
vanced this noble cause in which he be- 
lieves so devoutly. Working tirelessly 
with supporters of statehood in Con- 
gress, JOHN Burns has broken the per- 
sistent bottleneck which, for many years, 
prevented statehood legislation from 
clearing Congress. 

The approval of Alaskan statehood 
this year has paved the way for the ad- 
mission of Hawaii to the Union, almost 
certainly in the 86th Congress. The 
people of Hawaii are to be congratu- 
lated for their judgment in sending JOHN 
Burns to Washington to represent them. 
In the 20 months since his arrival on 
the Congressional scene he has done 
more to advance Hawaiian statehood 
than decades of service by his predeces- 
sors. 

Despite his prodigious efforts for state- 
hood, he has always found the time and 
energy to attend to the day-to-day 
needs of his constituency. As Hawaii’s 
spokesman on the Agriculture, Armed 
Services, and Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committees, and on the floor of 
the House, JoHN Burns has been diligent 
in serving the best interests of the people 
of Hawaii. 

Mr. Speaker, as a longtime advocate 
of statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii, 
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it is an honor to pay tribute to the Dele- 
gate from Hawaii. JOHN A. Burns is a 
dedicated man of unquestioned honor, 
sincerity, integrity, and ability who is 
admired and respected by his Congres- 
sional colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle, 


HON. MARION B, FOLSOM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with regret that I call the at- 
tention of this body to the fact that 
today marks the departure of the Honor- 
able Marion B. Folsom from his position 
as Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. For 
exactly 3 years, Mr. Folsom has presided 
over and directed the affairs of this im- 
portant and complex Department, in a 
dedicated and statesmanlike manner. 

The extraordinary contribution Secre- 
tary Folsom has made during this period 
of service was acknowledged earlier this 
week at a dinner which I had the honor 
to attend. Almost 100 distinguished pub- 
lic figures of both political parties 
gathered at the Cosmos Club here in 
Washington on Tuesday evening to ex- 
press their admiration and affection for 
Mr. Folsom. The President himself 
stopped in, as did Vice President and Mrs. 
Nixon. The guests presented the retir- 
ing Secretary with a handsome silver 
bowl bearing the inscription: 

To the Honorable Marion B. Folsom in 
recognition of his many years of able and 
dedicated service to the American people. 
Presented with affection and admiration by 
his friends, July 29, 1958, 


The standing ovation given Mr. Folsom 
at the dinner attested to the sincerity of 
this sentiment. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor it has been my 
personal privilege to work closely with 
Secretary Folsom during his term in 
office. I have come to know him well. 
I feel sure he will be sorely missed. I 
believe this body is thoroughly familiar 
with and admires Mr. Folsom’s efforts to 
strengthen our educational system, even 
though it has in 2 successive years 
failed by narrow margins to adopt rec- 
ommended legislation. In his appear- 
ances before our committee, Secretary 
Folsom has argued cogently and soundly 
for Congressional action to shore up our 
sagging educational structure. He has 
demonstrated in his testimony that edu- 
cational legislation along the lines rec- 
ommended by the President makes sense 
to the hardheaded as well as to the soft- 
hearted. He has energetically stated his 
conviction that relatively small invest- 
ments now will pay great future divi- 
dends to the American people. 

It is my profound personal hope—and 
I know it is shared by the great major- 
ity of my colleagues on the Committee 
on Education and Labor—that this body 
will within the next few days pay Sec- 
retary Folsom the deserved tribute of 
supporting his educational proposals. 
The administration’s recommendations 
have been studied intensively by the 
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committee, and the bill ultimately re- 
ported out by the committee closely 
parallels that recommended by the Pres- 
ident and Secretary Folsom. This is an 
eloquent testimonial to the soundness of 
the original proposal, and should serve 
as ample evidence that H. R. 13247 de- 
serves the strong bipartisan support of 
this body. 

In addition to asking this body to pay 
tribute to Mr. Folsom by passing H. R. 
13247, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, to insert at this point in the 
Record a brief biographical sketch of the 
Honorable Marion B. Folsom. It con- 
tains a record of selfless and devoted 
public service seldom excelled in our 
history. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to follows: 

Marion B. Fotsom 


Born in McRae, Ga., on November 23, 1893, 
Marion B. Folsom was graduated from the 
University of Georgia in 1912 (A. B. with 
honors) and from Harvard Business School 
in 1914 (M. B. A. with distinction). On 
October 1, 1914, he began employment with 
the Eastman Kodak Co. 

During World War I, Mr. Folsom served 
Overseas with the 26th Division and became 
a captain in the Quartermaster Corps, United 
States Army. After his return, he resumed 
his work with Eastman, becoming assistant 
to the company’s president in 1921, treasurer 
in 1935, and a director in 1947. 

In 1928, he developed a life’insurance, re- 
tirement and disability benefits plan for 
Eastman employees, financed by the com- 
pany. In 1931, he developed an unemploy- 
ment benefit plan, which included 13 other 
Rochester companies. His work in Federal 
social security began with his service on the 
President’s Advisory Council on Economic 
Security which helped to draft the original 
Social Security Act in 1934, He was one of 
the organizers in 1942 of the Committee for 
Economic Development, composed of busi- 
nessmen and educators concerned with the 
maintenance of a healthy economy. In 1944- 
46, he was staff director for the House Com- 
mittee on Postwar Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning. He resigned as treasurer and director 
of Eastman Kodak Co., and as Chairman of 
the Committee for Economic Development, 
when he was appointed Under Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1953. 

During his 24% years with the Treasury 
Department, a large part of his time was 
devoted to tax policy. He participated in a 
complete revision and codification of the tax 
laws, the first total revision of the tax struc- 
ture in 79 years. In 1954, while still the 
Treasury Under Secretary, he worked with 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on a study of old-age and survivors 
insurance which resulted in extension of 
coverage and liberalization of benefits under 
the 1954 amendments to the Social Security 
Act. 

Mr. Folsom assisted in the development of 
the group life insurance program for Federal 
employees enacted by Congress in 1954, which 
went into effect in August of that year. He 
had previously helped to organize the Group 
Medical Care Insurance Plan in Rochester. 

On August 1, 1955, Mr. Folsom became 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
During his term medical research activities 
have been expanded greatly and important 
new health legislation has been enacted, in- 
cluding programs for construction of re- 
search facilities, training more public health 
personnel and nurses, a continuing national 
survey of the extent and nature of illness 
among the population, and broadened efforts 
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to control air and water pollution. Funds 
for the services of the Office of Education 
have been more than doubled, and a new 
program of educational research has been 
launched. A constructive approach to self- 
support was emphasized in 1956 public as- 
sistance amendments which authorized aid 
for welfare research and training. A record 
number of persons has been rehabilitated 
each year under the expanding vocational 
rehabilitation program, and steady progress 
has been made in developing food and drug 
protection more in line with modern needs. 

He served on the Federal Advisory Council 
on Social Security (1937-38) and the Social 
Security Advisory Council of the Committee 
on Finance of the United States Senate 
(1948), both groups working on revisions of 
the Social Security Act. He served on the 
New York State Advisory Council on Unem- 
ployment Insurance (1935-50). Additional 
Government experience includes service as 
Employer Delegate from the United States 
to the International Labor Conference in 
Geneva (1936); as Division Executive of the 
National Advisory Board for Mobilization 
Policy (1951-52); and membership on the 
National Advisory Defense Commission 
(1940-41), on the Regional War Manpower 
Committee (1942-45), and on the Business 
Advisory Council of the Department of Com- 
merce since 1936. 

In Rochester, he served for 3 years as 
president of the Rochester Council of Social 
Agencies and on the boards of the Rochester 
Community Chest, the Rochester General 
Hospital, the Rochester YMCA, and the 
Genesee Valley Medical Care Plan, which he 
had helped to organize. 

He was an overseer of Harvard College, 
1951-57, and is a trustee of the University of 
Rochester. Prior to 1953, he was a director 
of several financial institutions, including 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Mr. Folsom holds honorary degrees from 
the University of Rochester (LL. D., 1945), 
New York University (D. C. S., 1950), Hobart 
and William Smith Colleges (LL. D., 1951), 
Syracuse University (LL. D., 1955), Tufts 
University (LL. D., 1955), Rollins College 
(D. C. L., 1957), Brown University (LL. D., 
1957), Swarthmore (LL. D., 1957). ~ 

In 1957, Mr. Folsom was elected a fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences and was awarded a life membership 
in the National Education Association. Mr. 
Folsom is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and 
Sigma Nu. 

In 1918, he married Mary Davenport. They 
have 2 children, Marion B. and Frances, and 
1 grandchild, Catherine Folsom. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers desiring to do so may extend their 
remarks at this point in the Recorp in 
connection with the retirement of Secre- 
tary Folsom. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it has al- 
ready been announced in the House that 
an able and dedicated public servant, the 
Honorable Marion B. Folsom, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, is re- 
tiring from the Government service to- 
day. Secretary Folsom, of course, had 
announced some time ago that he would 
retire effective today. 

I have known Marion Folsom for many 
years, and I have been privileged to work 
with him on matters of high importance 
to the public interest for a long period 
of time. I regret very much that he is 
leaving the Government service, because 
his contributions to the welfare of his 
fellow citizens have been great, and be- 
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cause he brought to his work a faithful- 
ness and a dedication which will stand 
as a monument to the outstanding serv- 
ices which he has rendered. 

Secretary Folsom is a man of utmost 
integrity and high ability. I wish him 
success in whatever endeavors he may 
decide to undertake, and extend to him 
my very best wishes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I, too, am 
pleased to join with the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] in saying an affection- 
ate and appreciative farewell to the 
Honorable Marion B. Folsom. Ihave had 
the honor of presiding over hearings dur- 
ing this session of the 85th Congress, on 
various proposals to strengthen the edu- 
cational system of the United States to 
meet the critical demands of the national 
defense. It has been a most rewarding 
and heartening experience for me, to 
witness the development of bipartisan 
support for H. R. 13247, on which this 
body will soon have an opportunity to 
vote. During the deliberations of our 
committee, Mr. Folsom and his able as- 
sociates have been of great assistance. 
It has been amply evident that Secre- 
tary Folsom’s one objective—just as it is 
the committee’s one objective—has been 
to prepare our American educational sys- 
tem for the extraordinary demands 
placed upon it by considerations of na- 
tional security. 

Ishare the hope of the gentleman from 
New Jersey that this body will show the 
fine, nonpartisan interest in the na- 
tional welfare so well personified by Sec- 
retary Folsom, by adopting H. R. 13247. 
Iam hopeful that the margin of victory 
for the bill will be large. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I share 
the views expressed by the gentleman 
from New Jersey with respect to Secre- 
tary Folsom. It was with deep regret 
that I learned of his intention to leave 
public life but, as the gentleman has 
shown, he has given so generously of his 
time and energy to public service that 
we cannot begrudge him an opportunity 
to pursue his private interests. 

Mr. Speaker, we shall shortly have be- 
fore us a bill—the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act—which bears the strong im- 
print of Secretary Folsom’s leadership 
and vision. It will largely embody the 
recommendations of the President for 
action in the field of education—recom- 
mendations which flowed from Secretary 
Folsom. In my judgment, this bill, 
which our Committee on Education and 
Labor reported by an overwhelming 
vote, will do more to defend America and 
the Free World in our time of peril than 
any legislative act in many years. It 
will go far in restoring the essential em- 
phasis upon the importance of learning 
in this country—and in guaranteeing 
that we do not lose the critical struggle 
for scientific and intellectual leadership 
in the world. 

Without the leadership of Secretary 
Folsom I do not believe that this Con- 
gress would have the opportunity to en- 
act this vital legislation. Certainly it 
would not be in the same well-considered 
and comprehensive form in which it will 
come to this floor for consideration. 
The impressive manner in which the 
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Secretary marshaled his facts before 
our committee in support of this legis- 
lation is typical of his every performance 
of his public responsibilities. He has 
built for himself many living monuments 
consisting of measures which will benefit 
this and future generations of Ameri- 
cans, but none will be of more impor- 
tance or endure longer than this legisla- 
tion designed to strengthen the intellec- 
tual muscle of our Nation. I take great 
satisfaction, as a member of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, in having 
worked with him in considering this 
and other legislation. It is an associa- 
tion which I shall value always. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: s 


Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: As I am not a candi- 
date for reelection, I hereby resign as a 
member of the Committee on Appropriations, 

May I express through you to the chair- 
man, ranking minority member, subcommit- 
tee chairman, and other members of the 
committee how much I haye enjoyed the 
privilege of serving with them on this in- 
teresting and challenging committee. 

Very faithfully yours, 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT, Jr. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


JULY 31, 1958. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER TO COM- 
MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 665) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB, of 
California, be, and he is hereby, elected a 
member of the standing Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Appropriations. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Public Works may have 
until midnight tomorrow to file a report 
on the bill, S. 1869, and. that minority 
views may be filed thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I was called 
suddenly away on official] business at the 
time of Rollcall No. 149 and Rollcall No. 
150. I would like the Recorp to show, 
Mr. Speaker, that had I been present I 
would have voted “aye” on both rollcalls. 


THE PASSPORT SITUATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illi- 
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nois [Mr. COLLIER] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked this time to address the House to- 
day to emphasize the importance of an 
item of legislation which I believe should 
be passed by this Congress before ad- 
journment. This, in my opinion, is emer- 
gency legislation. It is priority legisla- 
tion, because as I stand here today the 
Passport Division of the Department of 
State has been virtually paralyzed by the 
June 16 decision of the Supreme Court 
in the now famous Kent against Dulles 
case. 

As I address the House today we find 
the Department of State in the peculiar 
position of being forced to issue passports 
bearing the seal of the United States to 
many persons regarded as tools of the 
international Communist movement. 

The Supreme Court’s ruling has 
opened the gates to unlimited travel 
abroad by our native-grown subversives, 
Communists, fellow travelers, and would- 
be Russian agents, 

All of these types, as has been so fre- 
quently and effectively pointed out by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, are in 
reality agents of a foreign power. 

That decision was handed down on 
June 16, a Monday. Two days later, 
Wednesday, June 18, I introduced a bill 
to amend the Passport Act of 1926 so as 
to reinvest in the Secretary of State the 
legal power to deny passports which the 
Court’s decision had stripped from him. 

Three weeks later the Secretary of 
State submitted to the Congress a draft 


bill which would have accomplished 


much the same thing. 

I am now informed that no less than 
five committees of the Congress have 
such legislation in varying forms under 
consideration. 

The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations have both held hearings 
on the subject. 

Both the House and Senate Commit- 
tees on the Judiciary have bills before 
them as does the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

However, none of these latter three 
committees has even held hearings. 

Despite the apparent interest and the 
obvious need, nothing tangible has re- 
sulted. 

The bills are still in committee and 
whether they ever reach the floor for 
action remains a question much up in 
the air. 

I feel strongly that some action must 
be taken. The very security of the 
United States is involved. 

Lest any here think this is an exagger- 
ation of the true conditions, let me re- 
mind them that one of the essentials of 
conspiracy is for the conspiring parties to 
get together easily and often. 

One of the real advantages we have 
had in our efforts to control or counter 
the Soviet conspiracy in the United 
States is that our counterintelligence 
agents have been able to keep a close 
watch on our native-born Communists 
and fellow travelers. 

Through this close scrutiny they have 
been able to discover who enemy agents 
were and to keep an equally close sur- 
veillance over them. 
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It is hard to estimate how much poten- 
tial sabotage and espionage has been 
prevented simply because these native 
fifth columnists have been so carefully 
watched. 

This situation is now at an end. 

Now, by direction of the Court, we 
must allow these native-grown members 
of the Communist world conspiracy to 
move abroad easily. 

They may hide their plottings in 
cellars of Paris or Rome, London or 
Vienna, well out of sight of our own 
vigilant FBI agents, subject no longer 
to that careful scrutiny of who they see 
and what they do. 

The foreign agents involved, too, are 
without the scrutiny of our FBI un- 
der this arrangement. It is tragic to 
see those here at home charged with the 
responsibility of maintaining our secu- 
rity stand by in forced idleness, frus- 
trated because they are kept powerless 
by law to act. 

Even more tragic is the thought that 
the careful planning, the well main- 
tained machinery of national security so 
ably developed by the FBI and other 
counterintelligence agents might fall 
apart simply because we now must per- 
mit the American conspirators to travel 
easily and often abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe it is the 
normal function of government so to 
cripple itself that it can no longer pro- 
vide that kind of protection to its citi- 
zens to which they have an innate right 
by citizenship. And yet, I believe, that 
is exactly the situation which now exists 
and will continue to exist unless the 
problems created by the Supreme Court 
decision are solved. 

However, the problem posed by the 
Supreme Court is not a difficult one to 
solve. 

The Court’s ruling simply states that 
the Congress has not given the Secretary 
of State authority not to issue passports 
except in cases of definite proof that the 
applicant is fleeing from justice. The 
situation is fairly easy to correct. 

The bill I submitted for consideration 
by this Congress would authorize the Sec- 
retary to use the same discretion in is- 
suing passports as he has been using in 
the past. 

However, under terms of my bill, such 
authority is clearly defined and clearly 
limited. This eliminates, I believe, the 
criticism which, although silly at times, 
often is well meaning that the Secretary 
might overstep all bounds of reason in 
exerting his authority. 

Mr. Speaker, we in this country at the 
present time find ourselves in a situation 
which could be potentially extremely 
dangerous. 

Already the Court’s ruling has forced 
the Secretary to issue nearly a hundred 
passports which, in his opinion, should 
not be issued. 

How many future passports will go to 
outright enemy agents, he cannot say. 

Shortly before the first session of the 
85th Congress adjourned late in August, 
we took action to correct an equally dan- 
gerous situation created by the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Jencks 
case—this action protected the secrecy 
of the FBI files, 
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We now have an equally important job 
to do. I submit that if we fail to act 
in passing legislation to give the De- 
partment of State the right to screen 
passport issues in protecting our nation- 
al security before adjournment, we will 
be sorely remiss in our duty to the people 
of this Nation. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION RE- 
GIONAL OFFICES, OR HOSPITALS, 
HOMES, OR CENTERS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I would liked to file at 
this time a bill reported out of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs yesterday. 
There are certain provisions in this bill 
that I do not like although I think on 
the whole we should have the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill, as reported out 
of the committee, is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That part A of title 
XVII of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sections: 


“OPERATION OF HOSPITAL BEDS 


“Sec. 1706. For the purpose of making 
facilities available to provide inpatient hos- 
pital care (including intermediate and long 
term chronic care) for an average daily pa- 
tient load of not less than 113,000 patients, 
the Administrator shall maintain not less 
than 125,000 operating beds in hospitals un- 
der his direct and exclusive jurisdiction. 


“CLOSING OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
FACILITIES 


“Sec. 1707. No Veterans’ Administration 
hospital, domiciliary, medical center, or re- 
gional office shall be closed, nor shall all or a 
substantial part of the functions or activities 
of any such hospital, domiciliary, medical 
center, or regional office be transferred, un- 
til the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
House of Representatives has been notified 
in writing of such proposed closing or trans- 
fer of functions or activities, and at least 
90 days of continuous session of the Con- 
gress have elapsed since such notification. 
For the purposes of this section, continuity 
of session shall be considered as broken only 
by adjournment sine die; but in the com- 
putation of the 90-day period there shall be 
excluded the days on which the House of 
Representatives is not in session because of 
an adjournment of more than 3 days 
to a day certain.” 

Sec. 2. Section 522 of the Veterans’ Benefits 
Act of 1957 is amended (1) by inserting “(a)” 
immediately after “Sec. 522.", and (2) by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsections: 

“(b) Before making the statement under 
oath referred to in subsection (a), a veteran 
applying for hospitalization or domiciliary 
care shall make, on such form as may be 
prescribed by the Administrator, a declara- 
tion of— 

(1) all medical, surgical, hospitalization 
and health insurance, and all annuities, of 
which the applicant is the beneficiary; 

“(2) the value of all property, real and 
personal, owned by the applicant, and of the 
extent to which such property consists of 
cash, bank accounts, and United States sav- 
ings bonds; 

“(3) the average monthly net Income re- 
ceived by the applicant during the preceding 
6-month period from all sources; 
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“(4) the average monthly expenditures of 
the applicant; and 

“(5) a statement of the applicant’s net 
worth (being a statement of total worth 
minus outstanding legal obligations). 

“(c) After the applicant makes the decla- 
ration referred to in subsection (b), the 
Administrator shall determine the type and 
extensiveness of the medical care and treat- 
ment, if any, that is necessary for the appli- 
cant, and the probable period of the appli- 
cant’s hospitalization. In the case of an 
applicant who is determined to require less 
than 30 days’ hospitalization and who 
does not require emergency care or treat- 
ment and is not suffering from tuberculosis 
or @ psychosis, the Administrator shall, be- 
fore such applicant makes the statement 
under oath referred to in subsection (a)— 

“(1) determine, approximately, what it 
would cost the applicant at another institu- 
tion in the area, to obtain care and treat- 
ment comparable to that deemed necessary 
for the applicant by the Administrator; 

“(2) review with the applicant the decla- 
ration referred to in subsection (b) made by 
the applicant; 

“(3) tell the applicant the approximate 
cost of such care and treatment at another 
institution in the area as is deemed necessary 
for him by the Administrator; and 

“(4) read to the applicant section 1103 of 
this act and section 1001 of title 18 of the 
United States Code.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 510 of the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act is amended (1) by inserting 
“(A)” immediately after “veteran of any 
war” in subparagraph (1) of subsection (a); 
(2) by inserting “(B)” immediately after 
“period of war, or” in such subparagraph; 
and (3) by adding at the end of such sec- 
tion the following new subsection: 

“(c) The Administrator may prescribe a 
system of priorities for veterans seeking ad- 
mission to a Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cility pursuant to clause (B) of subpara- 
graph (1) of subsection (a) of this section 
under which— 

“(1) any veteran who is eligible under 
any workmen’s compensation or industrial 
accident law for care for the disability or 
disabilities for which he seeks admission to 
such facility may be refused hospital care 
by the Administrator so long as any other 
veteran not described in this subparagraph 
is on a waiting list for treatment in such fa- 
cility; and 

“(2) any veteran who is covered by a med- 
ical, surgical, hospitalization, or health in- 
surance plan which will provide for payment 
or reimbursement of all or substantially all 
of his expenses of care in a private or other 
hospital may be refused hospital care by the 
Administrator so long as any other veteran 
not described in subparagraph (1) of this 
subparagraph is on a waiting list for treat- 
ment in such facility. 

This subsection does not affect the authority 
of the Administrator to furnish hospital 
care in emergency cases,” 

(b) Section 522 (a) of the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957 is amended by striking 
out “510 (a) (1)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “510 (a) (1) (B).” 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 501 (5) of the Vet- 
erans’ Benefits Act of 1957 is amended by in- 
serting immediately after ‘dental and sur- 
gical services, and” the following: “where 
a service-connected disability is involved.” 

(b) Section 512 of such act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(f) The Administrator may also furnish 
medical services for a non-service-connected 
disability under the following circum- 
stances: 

“(1) Where such care is reasonably nec- 
essary in preparation for admission of a 
veteran for hospital care, or where such care 
is reasonably necessary in determining 
whether or not hospital care is needed. 
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“(2) Where a veteran has been granted 
hospital care, and outpatient care is rea- 
sonably necessary to complete treatment 
incident to such hospital care.” 

Sec. 5. The table of contents in the first 
section of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 
is amended by inserting immediately below 
“Sec. 1705. Acceptance of certain property.” 
the following: 


“Sec. 1706. Operation of hospital beds. 


“Sec. 1707. Closing of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facilities.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Horrman (at the request of 
Mr. Martin) for 3 days, on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. Bar=nc (at the request of Mr. 
Dore) for the balance of the week, on 
account of official business. 

To Mr. Scrivner (at the request of Mr. 
AVERY) on account of illness in family. 

To Mr. ZELENKo for Friday, August 1, 
through Tuesday, August 5, on account 
of illness in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Harvey, for 30 minutes, 
Wednesday next. 

Mr. SHEEHAN, for 30 minutes, on 
Wednesday, August 6. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts to trans- 
fer her special order for today to Mon- 
day next. 


on 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. Dootry and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DAGUE. 

Mr. JOHANSEN and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Denton and to include a letter. 

Mr. RooseEveELt to revise and extend 
his remarks made in Committee and to 
include a letter. 

Mr. Morano, 

Mr. Moore. 

Mr. WESTLAND and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

(At the request of Mr. McCormack, the 
following, and to include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. Evins in two instances, 

Mr. HEMPHILL. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
the following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 985. An act to provide that chief 
judges of circuit courts and chief judges of 
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district courts having three or more judges 
shall cease to serve as such upon reaching 
the age of 70, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 


On July 30, 1958: 

H. R. 11874. An act to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of certain 
aliens who entered the United States prior 
to June 28, 1940; 

H. R. 12617. An act to amend sections 2 
and 3 of the act of May 19, 1947 (ch. 80, 61 
Stat. 102), as amended, relating to the trust 
funds of the Shoshone and Arapahoe Tribes, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 672. Joint resolution amending a 
joint resolution making temporary appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1959, and for 
other purposes. 

On July 31, 1958: 

H.R. 855. An act to designate the dam be- 
ing constructed in connection with the 
Eagle Gorge Reservoir project on the Green 
River, Washington, as the Howard A. Hanson 
Dam; 

. An act for the relief of Vincent 


N. Caldes; 

H. R. 1331. An act for the relief of Sadie 
Lobe; 

H. R. 1376. An act for the relief of Bernard 
L. Phipps; 

H. R. 1574. An act for the relief of Albert 
Hyrapiet; 

H. R. 1772. An act for the relief of Sigfried 
Olsen Shipping Co.; 

H. R. 1884. An act for the relief of Jack 
Carpenter; 

H.R. 1885. An act for the relief of Edwin 
Matusiak; 

H. R. 2083. An act for the relief of Carl A. 
Willson; 

H. R. 2647. An act for the relief of D. S. and 
Elizabeth Laney; 


H. R. 2677. An act for the relief of former 
S. Sgt. Edward R. Stouffer; 

H. R. 3513. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the entitlement to 
reenlistment under certain circumstances of 
certain former officers; 

H. R.4535. An act for the relief of Ernest 
C. St. Onge; 

H. R. 5062. An act for the relief of Albert 
H. Ruppar; 

H. R. 5219, An act to provide tax relief 
to the Heavy and General Laborers’ Local 
Unions 472 and 172 of New Jersey pension 
fund and the contributors thereto; 

H. R. 5441. An act for the relief of Scott 


Berry; 
H. R. 5855. An act for the relief of Manuel 
H. R. 5922. An act for the relief of William 
H. R. 6405. An -act for the relief of Arnie 


H. R. 6492. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Harold J. O'Connell; 

H. R. 6530. An act for the relief of Arthur 
L. Bornstein; 

H. R.7140. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize a registrar 
at the United States Military Academy and 
the United States Air Force Academy, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 7177. An act for the relief of Edward 
J. Bolger; 

H.R. 7491. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Harry B. Kesler; 

H. R. 7944. An act for the relief of the 
Spera Construction Co.; 

H. R. 8015. An act for the relief of Harmo 
Tire & Rubber Corp.; 
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H.R. 8147. An act for the relief of Ken- 
neth W. Lenghart; 

H.R.9015. An act for the relief of William 
V. Dobbins; 

H. R. 11378. An act to amend Public Laws 
815 and 874, 81st Congress, to make perma- 
nent the programs providing financial as- 
sistance in the construction and operation 
of schools in areas affected by Federal ac- 
tivities, insofar as such programs relate to 
children of persons who reside and work on 
Federal property, to extend such programs 
until June 30, 1961, insofar as such pro- 
grams relate to other children, and to make 
certain other changes in such laws; and 

H. R. 11574. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, August 1, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2184. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting the second 
monthly report of the General Sales Man- 
ager, May 1958, concerning the policies, ac- 
tivities, and developments, including all sales 
and disposals, with regard to each commodity 
which the Commodity Credit Corporation 
owns or which it is directed to support; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

2185. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a notice of a proposed disposition of 
approximately 47,049 carats of rough cuttable 
gem quality diamonds and approximately 
8,412 carats of cut and polished gem quality 
diamonds now held in the national stockpile, 
pursuant to section 3 (e) of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (53 Stat. 
811), as amended (50 U. S. C. 98b (e)); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

2186. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a re- 
port covering personal property made avail- 
able for distribution to public health and 
educational institutions and civil defense 
organizations, and all real property disposed 
of to public health and educational institu- 
tions, pursuant to the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2187. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, transmit- 
ting the 24th Semiannual Report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, pursuant to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

2188. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to repeal title 18, United 
States Code, section 791, so as to extend the 
application of chapter 37 of title 18, relating 
to espionage and censorship”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2189, A letter from the Chairman, House 
Committee on Public Works, relative to work 
plans relating to certain projects pertaining 
to Alamo Arroyo, Diablo Arroyo watersheds, 
Texas; Elm River watershed, North Dakota; 
Mud River watershed, Kentucky; Tramperos 
Creek Watershed, New Mexico; Dry Devils 
River and Lowrey Draw, Upper Lake Fork 
Creek watersheds, Texas; Lower Willow Creek 
watershed, Montana; Whitegrass-Waterhole 
Creek watershed, Oklahoma; and Little 
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Schuylkill River watershed, Pennsylvania, 
pursuant to section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2190. A letter from the Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners, District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion entitled “A bill to amend section 13 of 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment Act 
of 1945"; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S.2255. An act to 
amend section 607 (d) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2331). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 474. A bill 
to repeal section 217 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2332). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R.8382. A bill to 
amend the Shipping Act, 1916, to provide for 
licensing independent foreign freight for- 
warders, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2333). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report on proceedings against 
Edward Yellin (Rept. No. 2334). Ordered to 
be printed, 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Report on proceedings against 
Robert Lehrer (Rept. No. 2335). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. Report on proceedings 
against Alfred James Samter (Rept. No. 
2336). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. Report on proceedings 
against Victor Malis (Rept. No. 2337). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. Report on proceedings 
against Sidney Turoff (Rept. No. 2338). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on Un-Amerti- 
can Activities. Report on proceedings 
against Sidney Herbert Ingerman (Rept. 
No. 2339). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr, WALTER: Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. Report on proceedings 
against Paul Rosenkrants (Rept, No. 2340). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 13371. A bill 
to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
make certain payments out of the vessel 
operations revolving fund; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2341). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCORMACE: 

H.R. 13619. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for construction and other 
purposes; to the Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration. 
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By Mr. McVEY: 

H. R. 13620. A bill making an appropria- 
tion for the project for flood control on the 
Little Calumet River and tributaries, Illi- 
nois and Indiana; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr, MILLER of California: 

H, R. 13621. A bill to correct the inequities 
of the Postal Field Service Compensation Act 
of 1955; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 13622. A bill to increase the income 
limitations governing the payment of pen- 
sions to widows of World War I, World War 
II, and the Korean conflict; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHENCK: 

H.R. 13623. A bill to amend the Annual 
and Sick Leave Act of 1951 to provide for the 
restoration of annual leave ceilings which 
have been reduced by reason of administra- 
tive error in certain cases; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 13624. A bill to correct the inequities 
of the Postal Field Service Compensation Act 
of 1955; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H.R. 13625. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 by adding thereto a 
new chapter imposing an excise tax in re- 
spect of tips; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

H. R. 13626. A bill to amend section 102 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 13627. A bill for the relief of certain 

aliens distressed as the result of natural 
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calamity in the Azores Islands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 13628. A bill to amend section 2 (b) 
(5), title III of the District of Columbia In- 
come and Franchise Tax Act of 1947, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H. R. 13629. A bill to provide for the sub- 
stitution of the model Milk Ordinance and 
Code recommended by the Surgeon General 
for State and local laws which impose un- 
necessary economic barriers to interstate 
commerce in milk and milk products; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 13630. A bill to provide that the Milk 
Ordinance and Code—1953 recommendations 
of the Public Health Service will be in effect 
in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DELLAY: 

H. Con. Res. 369. Concurrent resolution that 
it is the sense of the Congress that the 
United States will not surrender its juris- 
diction or control over the Canal Zone or 
the Panama Canal; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H. R. 13631. A bill for the relief of Jimmy 

Ines; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. CLARK: 

H. R. 13632. A bill for the relief of Mariano 
Vittorio Simeone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 13633. A bill for the relief of Lena 
Felicia Colletti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 13634. A bill for the relief of Eva 
Marie Lesher; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 13635. A bill for the relief of Joao A. 

Coelho; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 13636. A bill for the relief of Juan 
D. Quintos, Jaime Hernandez, Delfin Buen- 
camino, Soledad Gomez, Nieves G. Argonza, 
Felididad G. Sarayba, Carmen Vda de Gomez, 
Perfecta B. Quintos, and Bienvenida San 
Agustin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 13637. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Soriano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 13638. A bill for the relief of Oerlikon 
Machine Tool Works Buehrle & Co,; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R. 13639. A bill for the relief of Con- 
solacion M. Rapa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 13640. A bill for the relief of Step- 
anija Jung; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SCHENCK: 

H. R. 13641. A bill for the relief of Harry 
J. Maranze; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 666. Resolution to refer to the Court 
of Claims the bill (H. R. 10297) for the re- 
lief of the Chicago School of Automotive 
Trade, Inc.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, we 
in the Middle West near the Great 
Lakes are all familiar with an object 
called the sea lamprey. It has depleted 
our once-abundant fishing grounds. It 
has thrown many of our fishermen out 
of work. It has cut sizably into the 
economy of our State. 

The sea lamprey’s method of attack is 
quite simple. It attaches itself to the 
side of a fish and hooks a free ride. It 
lives off the blood of the fish until it 
finally drains it dry, killing the fish. 

We are faced with a similar problem 
in our consideration of S. 1869, which 
has been reported out of the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee. We are talking 
about the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and its relationship to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This bill would give the TVA 
the power to attach itself firmly to the 
Federal Treasury, draining it in gigantic 
gulps. We would give this agency the 
power to ride and grow alongside the 
Federal Government, but not as a part 
of the Federal Government. It would 
bear no direct responsibility to either 


Congress or the executive branch, nor 
would it be an integral part of the Fed- 
eral structure. 

The poor fish, of course, would be the 
Federal Government and the people who 
pay the taxes. We would be enlarging 
to tremendous proportions a parasite 
with the function of draining off Federal 
funds and growing in any direction it 
chooses. 

We in the vicinity of the Great Lakes 
have taken a number of steps—with Fed- 
eral help, by the way—to kill off these 
parasites. We have used electric fences 
and poisons to destroy them in their 
spawning grounds. 

The spawning ground for the Tenne- 
ssee Valley Authority is right here in 
Congress. We have the power of life and 
death over the Authority. Now I am 
not proposing that we kill the TVA, but 
I do propose that we shock it a little. 
Let us not give this parasite agency of 
the Federal Government the power to 
grow into something which can be dan- 
gerous. Let us keep it firmly in check 
and make it answer to Congress, its 
spawning ground, if it oversteps its bor- 
ders or infringes upon the rights of our 
American taxpayers. 

Let us always remember that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is a parasite. 
It lives off the Federal Government. It 
feeds on the pocketbooks of our tax- 
payers, both directly and indirectly. 

Let us defeat S. 1869 and keep this 
Government-created parasite in check. 


Bounty on Dogfish Shark Proposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, de- 
pletion of our salmon runs is a serious 
problem for the commercial fishermen 
and the sports fishermen of Puget Sound 
and the Pacific Northwest. This prob- 
lem can be traced to two major causes, 
fishing with small-mesh nets by the Jap- 
anese, and predators. Negotiations with 
Japan are being undertaken to bring 
about a solution to the former, but 
something positive should be done in 
an attempt to solve the latter problem. 

I have offered a bill that I believe is 
a practical method of controlling one 
of the most common predators, the dog- 
fish shark. This salmon-eating fish has 
increased in numbers during the past 
few years, both in west-coast waters and 
in the waters off the Northeast Atlantic 
coast, 

This fish is a serious problem to the 
salmon industry of my district and fish- 
eries in general. Many tons of valuable 
commercial and sports fish are lost and 
thousands of dollars spent because of 
damage by dogfish to fishing gear. This 
means great losses to the fishermen of 
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the Second District who rely on salmon 
runs for their livelihood, and affects the 
sports fisherman. Sports fishing in my 
disctrict is part of another industry, 
tourism. Poor fishing caused by these 
predators means potential reduction in 
incomes for resort operators. My bill 
would provide payment of bounties on 
dogfish to encourage the destruction of 
this menace. 

I might point out that at one time 
the dogfish provided income because of 
its medicinal properties. Today, syn- 
thetics have replaced the value of these 
properties, leaving no incentive to take 
dogfish shark commercially. This may 
account for the rapid increase of dogfish 
in Pacific coast waters during the past 
few years. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope Congress can give 
prompt attention to this legislation be- 
cause of the seriousness of the problem. 
The destruction of this predator must 
be accomplished so we can protect one 
of our most vital natural resources. 


President Eisenhower Replies to Plea for 
Aid to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I wish to include the text of a letter 
which I received from President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in reply to a request from 
me that consideration be given to the 
application of mutual security aid to the 

tate of Israel. 

Israel has demonstrated during the 10 
years of its existence its determination 
to defend its independence at all costs. 
It has demonstrated effectively its op- 
position to international communism 
which now threatens the peace of the 
Middle East. 

I am happy to hear that our Govern- 
ment is giving thought to material as- 
sistance for this freedom-loving state 
in the midst of Communist encroach- 
ment. 

President Eisenhower's letter follows: 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 25, 1958. 
The Honorable ALBERT P. MORANO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D: C. 

Dear Mr. Morano: I appreciate your 
July 18 letter and fully subscribe to your 
position that the United States must con- 
tinue its support of those nations which 
are being threatened in the Middle East. 
This Government is, of course, keeping 
closely in touch with the Israeli and other 
friendly governments in the Middle East 
area and with all free nations concerned 
with deyelopments in this region. In ad- 
dition, as you no doubt are aware, our 
efforts to have these problems resolved 
through the United Nations have not 
ceased, 

I can assure you that the United States 
will take whatever action is found to be 
appropriate and necessary. As consideration 
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of these matters progresses, I shall not fail 
to keep in mind the interest and concern 
you have expressed for the welfare of the 
State of Israel. 
With warm regard. 
Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


Conflicting Comment of Capital Colum- 


nists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is gen- 
erally recognized that American col- 
umnists mold public opinion to an extent 
not warranted by their access to factual 
data. Each day we are treated to what 
amounts to one man’s opinion, dished up 
in a style which would seem to compel 
us to accept it as the last word. How- 
ever, these men are fallible; and, from all 
of this welter of words that pour out of 
editorial offices and the National Press 
Building, just what is one to accept as 
authoritative? 

For example, in yesterday’s Evening 
Star an editorial entitled “Shaken Alli- 
ance” throws some cold water on Secre- 
tary Dulles’ efforts to strengthen the 
Baghdad Pact. In the same paper, on 
the other hand, the brilliant Constantine 
Brown tities his column “New Life in the 
Baghdad Pact” and on that subject has 
this to say: 

Mr. Dulles’ commitment, with the full ap- 
proval of President Eisenhower, that we will 
resist to the limit of our power any “direct 
or indirect” aggression against our Baghdad 
Pact allies was manna from heaven to all of 
them. It indicated that Washington had 
not really “caved in” before Mr. Khrushchev 
and his associates and that we intended to 
support these three free nations with every- 
thing we have. 


In the same issue of the Evening Star 
and on the same general subject of our 
involvement in the Middle East, William 
S. White appropriately emphasizes a cru- 
cial point by labeling his column “Quiet- 
ing the Destructive Clamor.” He then 
goes on to describe President Eisen- 
hower’s prestige as falling at a fright- 
ening rate although he completely ig- 
nores the latest Gallup poll which re- 
ports that 68 percent of our people ap- 
prove of the President’s action. Further 
along, however, he makes a contribution 
to Congressional solidarity by ascribing 
to the Democrat leadership this obser- 
vation: 

That many critics of the President's inter- 
vention in the Middie East properly stress 
its awkwardness and danger—but forget that 
but for this intervention, an admittedly 
bad situation would be far worse. For one 
thing Lebanon and Jordan would be gone, 
too, and with them the last hope of keeping 
Turkey’s 20-odd divisions effectively in the 
Western alliance. 


It is also noted that Mr. White prop- 
erly comments on Republican criticism 
of Mr. Truman’s “police action” in Ko- 
rea but ignores the fact that most of that 
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criticism was directed at Dean Acheson's 
virtual invitation to the Communists to 
attack, our woeful unpreparedness at 
the outset of that conflict, and our com- 
plete failure to carry the fight to the 
Chinese beyond the Yalu River. 

All of us have our preferences and I 
have never made a secret of my par- 
tiality for the views and opinions of 
David Lawrence. By long odds he is my 
favorite columnist and this extract from 
yesterday’s article, Khrushchev Unmasks 
Himself, in my opinion, sets what I think 
should be the general tone of all edi- 
torial opinion in this uncertain period: 

One of the principal weaknesses in the 
American position is the petty attitude of so 
many antiadministration newspapers in this 
locality which, because of their deep-seated 
political and ideological antagonisms domes- 
tically, are pouring out criticisms that are 
gleefully quoted by the Soviets over the 
radio to the Mideast and the world gener- 
ally. Such criticisms taken from American 
newspapers blame the United States for the 
Middle East situation and back up accusa- 
tions of aggression. There seems also to be 
a delight in minimizing what the Commu- 
nists have done to cause much of the trou- 
ble in that part of the world. 


To sum up and to put things in their 
proper place, it seems to me that the time 
has arrived when we should ignore this 
Nation’s detractors and return to the 
philosophy of an American hero of an- 
other age, Stephen Decatur, who left his 
mark in the Middle East and on the 
pages of history when he said, “My coun- 
try, may she ever be right; but, right 
or wrong, my country.” 


Washington Post Slurs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished and able columnist, Mr. 
David Lawrence, commenting yesterday 
on the tactics of Khrushchev and his 
efforts to divide the allies, had this to 
say: 2 

“The whole plot is so palpable that 
one wonders why politicians or left- 
wing editorial writers lend themselves 
to anything that strengthens the 
Khrushchev hand at the expense of their 
own government.” 

In that connection, I note that on last 
Tuesday, the Washington poison pot, 
the Washington Post, spewed its edi- 
torial venom with a fine impartiality as 
between the quick and the dead. 

Because the President of the United 
States has not enthusiastically welcomed 
Mr. Khrushchev’s acceptance of his self- 
extended invitation to New York City, 
the Washington Post insultingly re- 
ferred to the surly tone of President 
Eisenhower’s last note. 

And in its grudging editorial acknowl- 
edgment of the valor and military skill 
of the lamented Lt. Gen. Claire Chen- 
nault, the Washington Post could not 
forebear a slurring reference to what it 
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called Chennault’s unrealistic, stormy 
championship of reconquest of the 
mainland of China, and to the out- 
moded clique on Formosa. 

Having contributed so much in the 
past to the public and official accept- 
ance of the false premises which helped 
lose China to the Free World, and now 
so assiduously supporting the line of 
coexistence and so-called flexibility in 
dealings with Moscow, I presume the 
Washington Post will hereafter judge 
equally unrealistic any subsequent 
American efforts to regain past, present, 
and future losses to international 
communism. 


Congressman Baker, Republican of Ten- 
nessee, Tells Why TVA Should Have 
a Self-Financing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
has already passed a bill to provide a 
program for TVA’s future financing. 
The House Committee on Public Works 
has also reported a bill for this purpose 
which is pending before the Rules Com- 
mittee. In this connection, our col- 
league, Congressman Howarp H. BAKER, 
has written informatively on the need 
for prompt passage of this legislation. 
Under unanimous consent I include 
Congressman BakeEr’s article entitled 
“Why I Think TVA Should Have a Self- 
Financing Program” in the RECORD, 

The article follows: 


Wary I THINK TVA SHOULD Have a SELF- 
FINANCING PROGRAM 


(By Representative Howarp H. Baker, 
Tennessee Member of Congress) 


On January 7 when the 2d session of the 
85th Congress convenes in Washington, 
every Member will be intensely aware of chal- 
lenging new problems which press for at- 
tention. Grave national issues have de- 
veloped during the recess; new perils to our 
security have been revealed. In such an 
atmosphere, it may be difficult for us to re- 
member that half-finished tasks cannot be 
abandoned just because new problems have 
appeared and to realize that nothing has 
happened during the recess to diminish the 
importance of the backlog of unfinished 
business we left when the first session ad- 
journed on August 30. 

I hope you will be ceaseless in your efforts 
until the House acts favorably on one item 
of unfinished business of great concern to 
every rural electric cooperative—the TVA 
financing bill which was pending when we 
adjourned. Its enactment is vital not only 
to the area served by TVA, but to the future 
of rural electrification over the whole Nation. 

TVA must have a way to finance the ca- 
pacity its growing loads require or this great 
partnership between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the people will be ended. That 
would be a disaster. This amazingly suc- 
cessful demonstration of the results achieved 
when power is made abundantly available to 
consumers at the lowest possible cost must 
be continued. 

Here TVA, an agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, owns the facilities for generation 
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and transmission, the wholesale part of the 
regional power system. It is the sole sup- 
plier of a great area of 80,000 square miles 
and a population of over 5 million. The 
people themselves through 151 municipal 
and rural cooperative distribution systems 
own the retail end of the business, purchas- 
ing at wholesale from TVA the power they 
deliver to over 1,400,000 consumers. In their 
contracts with TVA these distributors agree 
to carry out the policies laid down by the 
Congress in the act of creating TVA. They 
accept the responsibility of pioneering in 
the regionwide demonstration. Their ex- 
perience is a contribution to power systems 
and power consumers everywhere, and par- 
ticularly to the rural electric cooperatives of 
the Nation, no matter where they are lo- 
cated. 


TVA FATE NATIONAL CONCERN 


I am astonished by the propaganda which 
is intended to convince those who live out- 
side the area that what happens to the TVA 
power system is a matter of purely local 
concern, that you can be indifferent to the 
fate of TVA. That is not true. What hap- 
pens to TVA is of grave concern to you. 
What happens to TVA is important to the 
entire country. 

When I say that the continuance of this 
regional power system is vital to the Nation 
Iam not thinking solely of TVA’s enormous 
contribution to defense, and the fact that 
the Federal Government experiences con- 
siderable sayings because more than half of 
TVA’s energy output is delivered to Fed- 
eral facilities located in the area. I am 
reflecting also on the value of this power 
system as a pace setter in the nationwide 
movement to make electricity available to 
the farms of America and at the “lowest 
possible” cost. I sometimes wonder if the 
contributions of TVA and its distributors 
to that program are forgotten. 

I wonder how many farmers recall that the 
great network of rural electric cooperatives 
had its beginning in this region. That did 
not happen because rural electrification was 
already far advanced in this area when REA 
began and a wealth of experienced man- 
agerial talent readily available. On the con- 
trary, rural electrification was almost non- 
existent here, with less than 3 percent of the 
farms in the region now served by TVA hav- 
ing electric service. The impetus to a na- 
tional program was not generated here be- 
cause a rich and prosperous agricultural com- 
munity demanded electricity no matter what 
the cost. The area supplied with power by 
TVA was not and is not an area of high agri- 
cultural income. The countrywide program 
of rural electrification got its start here and 
has prospered for a very good reason—TVA. 
TVA had been created and was given a man- 
date by the Congress to supply the electricity 
to cooperatives so that the farmers of the 
area could be served at rates established at a 
level which would increase use. 

COVERAGE REFLECTS PROGRESS 

The fact that more than 95 percent of the 
farms in the area have electric service today 
refiects the progress of the region, but the 
story of increased use and the financial re- 
sults of that use is the record which qualifies 
the 51 cooperatives which buy power from 
TVA to be called pace setters. They repre- 
sent only 5 percent of all the cooperatives in 
the United States, but they sell to their con- 
sumers nearly 20 percent of all the power 
sold by the cooperatives in the Nation. 


NATIONAL AVERAGE EXCEEDED 

Today the average residential use of power 
on the farms in the TVA area is 4,670 kilo- 
watt-hours per year. This compares with a 
national average residential use for all utility 
systems, including urban centers, of only 
3,063 kilowatt-hours a year. Starting from 
scratch, these cooperatives have made that 
phenomenal record because under the terms 
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of their contracts with TVA they have set 
themselves these definite goals: Extending 
their lines, keeping rates low, helping their 
members to make increasingly effective use 
of electricity, relying upon the expanding 
volume of their sales for the revenues to 
keep them in the black. During the past 
year alone, 11 of the 51 cooperative distribu- 
tors reduced their charges to their consumers. 
Those consumers will realize more than 
$1 million in annual savings as a result. 
The importance of such rate reductions to 
our national experience in rural electrifica- 
tion is tremendous. 

What will be the result to the cooperatives 
themselves? You can find the answer in de- 
tailed reports made by TVA. The record so 
far gives a hint of the results to be expected, 
for in spite of increasing costs of labor and 
material the sale of power by cooperatives 
in the TVA area has increased so rapidly 
that the costs per unit of power sold have 
been and still are on a downward trend. 
I am told that in fiscal 1957 the operating 
costs per kilowatt-hour of power sold by TVA 
cooperatives were about 25 percent less than 
the kilowatt-hour costs of the same coopera- 
tives 5 years earlier, and as their sales have 
increased the investment per kilowatt-hour 
sold has been reduced from 9.4 cents to 6.4 
cents during the same period. 

What has been done here can be done else- 
where. TVA and its cooperative distributors 
are taking the risk out of the widespread 
adoption of low rate-high use policies by 
rural systems. Their record ought to en- 
courage the timid, prod the slothful. For 
these results have not been achieved in a test 
tube or pilot plant. This is the actual oper- 
ating experience of 51 cooperatives, with a 
total investment in plant of approximately 
$212 million. The areas they serve vary in 
income levels as they vary in other regions 
of the country. The skills and experience of 
their managements are not identical. Only 
one characteristic is common to them all. 
They are all in partnership with TVA. They 
are all committed to a common purpose—to 
make power abundantly available to con- 
sumers and at the lowest possible cost, to 
demonstrate that such a policy is good busi- 
ness. This demonstration will continue if 
the TVA self-financing bill is passed. TVA 
must have capital to meet the load growth 
such a dynamic program requires. The meas- 
ure can be passed, and promptly. The basic 
issues are not complicated. This is the 
situation. 

Except for a small amount of bonds— 
about $65 million—all now retired, the in- 
vestment in TVA power facilities has been 
made either by the owner, the Government, 
through appropriations by the Congress, or 
by the reinvestment of earnings. Currently 
TVA has no authority to borrow money, but 
the management of TVA has assured the 
Congress that if such authority is given, fu- 
ture capacity to meet its normal load growth 
can be financed by the issuance of revenue 
bonds. The bonds will not be tax exempt; 
they will not be guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. They will compete in the money 
market with securities offered by private 
utility systems. They will be backed by 
TVA’s reputation for good management. 
The competence and reliability of TVA's dis- 
tributors will stand behind them, and the 
electricity consumers, through their power 
bills, will provide the revenues to carry and 
retire the bonds. They will finance the ad- 
ditional capacity. The Federal Government 
will still own the TVA facilities, and each 
year the Federal Government, as owner, will 
receive from power earnings a cash return 
which must, at a minimum, cover the cost 
to the Treasury of the money invested in 
power facilities through appropriations. It 
is a fair proposal from every point of view. 

At this critical point of its life TVA itself 
cannot command millions of dollars to use 
in a campaign of public education, nor can 
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the distributors, the municipalities and co- 
operatives who deliver the power to the ulti- 
mate consumer, finance such an effort. 
Nationwide propaganda campaigns cannot be 
charged to their consumers, no matter how 
desirable such campaigns might be. TVA 
and its distributors must rely upon the peo- 
ple who know the facts to spread the truth. 
Members of Congress who believe in TVA 
will do their part. The people who care 
about TVA must do theirs. 

Perhaps the meetings of your cooperatives 
can be considered a modern form of those 
cracker-barrel discussions to which the 
President recently paid tribute as a tradi- 
tional device for public education. Use 
them to tell the story of TVA, to make cer- 
tain that Congress does not forget the im- 
portance of this bit of unfinished business 
in the crowded weeks and months ahead. 
If this great partnership can continue to 
promote policies in the public interest, elec- 
tric cooperatives everywhere will continue to 
find the TVA power system a bulwark of 
strength to rely on, a reservoir of experi- 
ence to draw on, @ guaranty of future 


growth. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, Before the 
American Legion, Department of Penn- 
sylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of an address I delivered 
at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Pennsylvania, 
in Philadelphia, on July 26, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS or Hon. EDWARD MARTIN, OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, PA., SATUR- 
pay, JULY 26, 1958 
As an old soldier who looks back with pride 

and pleasure to a half century of military 

work, I am happy to salute my comrades of 
the American Legion. 

One of the greatest honors that have come 
to me during the years has been your invita- 
tion to speak at the annual convention of 
the department of Pennsylvania. 

I have stated many times that the various 
veterans’ organizations and the other patri- 
otic societies deserve the gratitude of the 
American people. 

First, because they are strong and stead- 
fast in support of the ideals of Americanism, 
and second, because they always have the 
courage to point out and to fight any danger 
confronting us as a Nation. 

Here in our blessed land of freedom, we 
have more precious rights and privileges than 
any other people of the earth. Paramount 
among our blessings is freedom of the indi- 
vidual which we cherish as the gift of God 
to mankind. The American form of govern- 
ment was established to protect and sustain 
our scarced right to “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” However, we must 
keep in mind always that in payment for 
these rights we must be prepared and willing 
to bear an equal share of responsibility. 
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Individual responsibility as the strongest 
support of the American system of govern- 
ment, Therefore, the dangers that confront 
us should be of deep concern to everyone 
with love in his heart for American freedom 
and the American way of life. 

If the Founding Fathers who created this 
Government here in Philadelphia could come 
back to this city they would be proud of our 
magnificent achievements. We have ex- 
panded from the Atlantic to the Pacific. We 
have grown in material and spiritual strength 
until we are the most powerful Nation on 
earth. 

We have developed such political stability 
that the depressed areas of the world look 
to us for leadership and help. 

The Founding Fathers, however, might 
well be worried over some of the things that 
government now does. In the Declaration 
of Independence they did not mention the 
things they wanted from government, but 
they did list the burdens that government 
had laid upon them. 

The Founding Fathers probably would be 
worried because of the widespread lack of 
interest in our Government. They would 
wonder why so many of our people do not 
even take the trouble to vote. 

I am sure they would be disturbed over 
the vast increase in the size of our Govern- 
ment and the many functions which have 
been added beyond the powers and duties 
clearly set forth in the Constitution. 

Big government is best illustrated by the 
tremendous payroll expansion. Many do not 
realize that 1 American out of 8 works for 
government, with a total payroll, local, State, 
and Federal, of more than $30 billion a year. 

The Founding Fathers would surely find 
cause for alarm in the debt of the three 
branches of Government which has now 
reached the staggering total of more than 
$354 billion, 

A great American President, Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, warned against the dangers that 
could destroy America in terms that apply 
with equal force today. 

“The things that will destroy America,” 
he said, and I quote, “are prosperity-~at-any 
price; peace-at-any price; safety-first instead 
of duty first; the love of soft living and the 
get-rich-quick theory of life.” 

The dangers to which Colonel Roosevelt 
pointed so clearly are still with us today. 

How can we overcome these threats to the 
future of our country? 

We will continue to be the greatest Nation 
of all history if we carry out with loyalty, 
determination and courage the principles 
supporting the American system of govern- 
ment. 

These United States will remain great if 
we have proper education of our people, if 
we have a strong national defense supported 
by all our citizens, if we maintain a strong, 
stable, dynamic economy, if we are clean and 
constructive in our politics, if we are honor- 
able in our international relations, and if 
we are faithful to the principles of our re- 
ligious belief. 

Let us discuss briefly these vital elements 
of our national strength. 

Education, after the family and the church, 
is the bulwark of our country’s greatness. 
Our free educational system must be di- 
rected and controlled by local authorities. 
The higher echelons of Government must 
never be permitted to influence it. 

When the Soviet’s launched a satellite, 
many of our people urged that science be- 
come the number one thing in our colleges 
and universities. It would be unfortunate if 
emphasis on science would lead us away 
from the American tradition that the moral 
teachings of the humanities are basic in our 
country. If science is placed above all else, 
there is danger that eventually we will all 
conform to a pattern, That means mechani- 
zation and probably the loss of individual 
effort which is interwoven with individual 
freedom. We must never forget that real 
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progress is made when we have the quest 
for freedom. 

National defense of the United States may 
determine the freedom of the world. Our 
forefathers were self-reliant and fought their 
own battles. Their weapons were the rifle, 
the ax, and the Bible, symbolizing the three 
fronts on which we must prepare today in 
order to keep our land strong, free, and at 
peace. The rifle is the symbol of military 
defense; the ax, of work, sweat, and industry; 
the Bible, of spiritual strength and unity, 
without which no nation can permanently 
endure. In planning our defense we must 
never forget the part of industry, agriculture, 
and our skilled workmen. As far as prac- 
tical, we must keep critical defense items 
within our own borders. 

Only by the strictest Government economy 
can we provide the necessary funds to insure 
ourselves against tyranny and aggression, 
The Communists would like to see us in 
financial collapse, debt-ridden, and bank- 
rupt. That is the soil in which the seed of 
communism thrives. Those who advocate 
unlimited Government spending are un- 
wittingly giving aid and comfort to the forces 
that would destroy our freedom. 

A sound and progressive economy in 
America is supported by the legs of a tripod 
consisting of agriculture, labor, and indus- 
try. If one leg of the tripod is damaged, 
the whole may collapse. Let us keep our 
finances in good shape, not only as individ- 
uals but as a government. Let us never fail 
to appreciate that deficit financing is dan- 
gerous, as it is the greatest reason for creep- 
ing inflation, Free enterprise, without too 
much governmental interference, will keep 
us strong. God gave us pure air, clean 
water, good soil, and an abundance of nat- 
ural resources, and it is our duty to preserve 
them. 

Politics, after the home, the church, and 
the school, should be the first consideration 
of every American. Since the first adminis- 
tration of President Washington, the two- 
party system has had much to do with the 
strength of our Government. Fortunately, 
there have been few times in our history 
when there were more than two strong po- 
litical parties. Minority parties have soon 
gone out of existence. Tenure in office has 
helped strengthen the two-party system, 
For that reason I have always opposed the 
referendum and recall, 

Political parties are strengthened when 
they stand for ideals, decency, and good 
government, Our political system, regard- 
less of many shortcomings, approves the 
right of a man to say what he likes, to think 
what he likes and, under the law, to do what 
he likes. This means that the state is the 
servant and not the master of the people. 
It means that public officials have power 
only as trustees for the people. We must 
keep it that way. 

In these days of unrest and confusion in 
world affairs, we are all deeply concerned 
with international relations and the supreme 
desire of all God-fearing people for freedom 
from the threat of war. 

In the pages of history we find that dic- 
tators, kings, armies and nayies, statesmen, 
diplomats, and educators all have failed to 
establish true and lasting peace. Our re- 
maining hope—the hope that springs eternal 
in the human breast—is hope inspired by 
faith in the omnipotent power and goodness 
of God. 

In a world divided by conflicting ideolo- 
gies, each striving to influence the hearts 
and minds of men, the United States has 
been called to leadership for peace, freedom, 
and justice. If we are to measure up to that 
tremendous responsibility, we must turn 
with deeper devotion to the eternal and un- 
changing truths that govern the destiny of 
men and nations, 

We must set forth to the world an exam- 
ple of honor, justice and loyalty in public 
affairs and in our private lives. We must 
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live in obedience to the ideals of peace and 
good will ordained by the Prince of Peace 
2,000 years ago. 

In our dealings with other nations, we 
must be sincere and humble, placing em- 
phasis upon our moral and spiritual strength 
rather than the power of our material re- 
sources. To the people of lands less for- 
tunate than ourselves, we must hold out 
the hand of fellowship and helpfulness. 

As individuals and as a nation, we must 
seek the path that leads to better interna- 
tional understanding, mutual respect and 
greater cooperation for a better world of 
peace and justice for all mankind. 

In meetings such as this it is appropriate 
to recall that our Republic was established 
on the sacred principles of religious faith. 

The courageous men and women who 
built the foundation of American freedom 
believed that each human being was cre- 
ated in the image and likeness of God, 
America has attained its high place among 
the family of nations because of our deep 
religious convictions. 

Supporting our background of devotion to 
the teachings of the Holy Bible, we have the 
great legal pronouncement of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in which it was 
stated: “This is a religious Nation.” 

That opinion, delivered by Mr. Justice 
Brewer, marks a great milestone in the ju- 
dicial and religious history of the United 
States. More than anything else it points 
out one of the great elements of American 
strength—the spirit of tolerance and good 
will under which many faiths and creeds 
live together in peace. and harmony, rspect- 
ing the right of every individual to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. 

In accordance with the plan of the Al- 
mighty, some men gain leadership in in- 
dustry, science, education, government or 
religion. Others became outstanding in the 
development of our natural resources, Oth- 
ers have superior skills as craftsmen in the 
production of articles of beauty and utility. 

We have been industrious, tolerant, 
thrifty, considerate of the less fortunate and 
God-fearing. In the home, schools and the 
church, we have taught self-reliance. 

While we have invented many labor- 
saving devices used in peace and war, we 
have never forgotten that we must have 
skilled men to operate them. 

In armed conflict, for example, we will 
never have a “pushbutton” war. It will 
always be necessary to have brave men to fly 
combat planes, man fighting ships, carry the 
bayonet, fight the guerrilla warfare, and go 
under fire to carry food and munitions to 
the frontlines. 

Let us remember that as long as we sup- 
port the power of the church, truth and 
moral values will prevail. 

Let us all fight for these great ideals. 
They represent our highest hope for the 
stability of our Nation and peace in the 
world. 


A Strong Transportation System Insures a 
Strong Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy that the House has approved the 
conference report on S. 3778, the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958. This legislation 
is of vital necessity if we are to maintain 
a strong transportation system in this 
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country as a major bulwark in our econ- 
omy and to bolster the defenses of our 
Nation. 

I think it is significant that while this 
legislation has commonly been referred 
to as the railroad bill, S. 3778 is really 
designed to benefit all types of common 
carriers, and will also greatly aid ship- 
pers, consumers, and the general public. 
This is wise legislation which has been 
adopted by the Congress only after 
lengthy hearings, careful deliberation, 
and thoughtful study. The measure is 
designed to protect the public good and 
promote the general welfare of our Na- 
tion in every sense of the word. It isa 
forward step in insuring the continua- 
tion of our unequaled system of trans- 
portation which has been one of the pri- 
mary reasons for the great economic and 
productive growth of our Nation. The 
transcontinental railroad systems which 
stretch from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and the cross-service trunk lines which 
link the United States with our neigh- 
bors, Canada, and Mexico, are the back- 
bone of our Nation. This superb system 
of transportation has contributed in 
large measure to our high standard of 
living and has helped to elevate the 
United States to its present position as 
the leading power in the world. 

The Government of the United States 
recognized at an early date, the impor- 
tance of building, and maintaining a sys- 
tem of transcontinental railroads to link 
the industrial East with the prairies of 
the West. The driving of a “golden 
spike” at Rosbys Rock, W. Va., 7 miles 
from my hometown of Moundsville and 
in the heart of my Congressional district, 
signaled the completion of the first rail- 
road west of the Alleghanies which then 
terminated at Wheeling, W. Va. This 
event helped to fulfill a long existing 
need for a “ribbon of steel” to bind to- 
gether the various States into a Federal 
Union where commerce could readily 
flow from coast to coast. The faith which 
was placed in the railroads has certainly 
proved one of the best investments ever 
made by our Government because it has 
paid dividends a hundredfold in pros- 
pering the economic welfare of our 
Nation. 

Our Government has in recent years, 
through neglect, overly zealous regula- 
tion, and confiscatory taxation, allowed 
the Nation's transportation system to 
seriously decline, impairing the efficiency 
and service formerly enjoyed by the 
public. This legislation which the House 
has approved will help immeasurably in 
providing the assistance needed to as- 
sure the future growth and stabiliza- 
tion of the Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem. The provisions of S. 3778, coupled 
with the recent action of Congress in 
repealing the burdensome tax on trans- 
portation of consumer goods, will go a 
long way in helping to solve the eco- 
nomic ills of the railroads and our other 
modes of transportation. I am only 
sorry that we were not successful in 
also repealing the transportation tax on 
personal travel, because it was a war- 
time measure which can no longer be 
justified. 

The State of West Virginia with its 
mountainous terrain, its great mineral 
resources, and its strategic location, de- 
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pends in large measure for its economic 
prosperity upon the continuation of a 
prosperous, efficient and adequate sys- 
tem of rail transportation to serve the 
needs of our many communities and in- 
dustries. Especially is this true of the 
First Congressional District of West 
Virginia, which I have the honor to 
represent. The seven counties in my 
district are largely industrial and pro- 
duce a great amount of coal, steel, chem- 
icals and other manufactured goods 
which find their way into the commerce 
of our Nation. Without the services of 
the railroads, the wheels of industry 
would grind to a halt in short order, 
because the flow of raw materials, and 
finished products would no longer be 
possible. 

Consequently, I am certain the indus- 
trial workers, the manufacturers, and 
the general public will join in the joy 
shared by the transportation industry 
in the passage of this legislation by the 
House. I am happy to have supported 
this legislation and to have voted for its 
passage. 


The Tax on Telephone Service Should 
Be Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity once again to 
make a plea for repeal of the 10-percent 
tax on telephone service. 

We all know taxes are a necessary part 
of life. But why do we overtax a re- 
source that is also an essential part of 
our life? 

There is plenty of evidence that the 
Federal excise tax on communications 
is a discriminatory overtax on a service 
that people cannot do without. 

It is a discriminatory tax. Telephone 
service is the only household utility so 
taxed—there is no excise tax on gas, 
water, or electricity. The tax also dis- 
criminates against long-distance users, 
because it is calculated on a percentage 
basis; people who live in remote sections 
of the country, away from population 
centers, are penalized by this tax. 

Excise taxes on communications, until 
now, have been levied only during emer- 
gencies—and removed after the emer- 
gencies. Today, more than a decade 
after the end of the World War II emer- 
gency, the excise tax on communications 
is still in effect—adding 10 percent to 
telephone bills and all telegrams and 
radiograms. 

Communications are a necessity in 
business, government, and community 
life. More than 75 percent of the Ameri- 
can households have telephone service, 
and few businesses could operate with- 
out telephone and telegraph service. 
Yet these services are taxed at luxury 
rates. Only such items as club dues, 
cabaret bills, liquor, and tobacco are 
taxed at higher rates, 
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The question of excise taxes comes 
up before Congress just about every 
year. It is hardly necessary to point out 
here that removal of the tax from com- 
munication services has been urged re- 
peatedly by representatives of the regu- 
latory commissions. 

The National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners has reaf- 
firmed its stand with a resolution calling 
for repeal of the tax. The association 
also has authorized its president to ap- 
point a special committee to work to- 
ward this end, 

In 1956 the communication excise 
levies exceeded a total of $574 million or 
in excess of $9 per telephone per year. 
This is a big load for telephone cus- 
tomers to carry. 

Representatives of the telephone in- 
dustry, appearing before the House Ways 
and Means Subcommittee have graphi- 
cally demonstrated this cost problem: 
for every dollar of additional net earn- 
ings granted a telephone company, the 
customer must pay $2.29—of which 21 
cents is excise tax. 


Expressed in another way— 


One of these representatives testi- 
fied— 
for every million dollars authorized in in- 
creased rates, $520,000 of this amount goes 
to the Federal Government as income taxes. 
But another 10 percent, over and above the 
million dollars, must be paid directly by 
the customers as an excise tax. 


Another point of concern registered by 
a telephone company spokesman was 
made in the following words: 

We have now come to the point where the 
wartime pent-up demand for telephone serv- 
ice is lessening and the full impact of the 
excise tax is being felt increasingly. * * * 
A public utility like a telephone company 
has to compete in the money market with 
oil, manufacturing, and other utility com- 
panies and all other business requiring capi- 
tal. The excise tends to dry up the capital 
market by subtracting from the customer's 
spendable dollar, amounts which might 
otherwise be saved and invested in new capi- 
tal, and also raises doubts in the minds of 
some investors as to whether an industry 
so very heavily taxed is truly a good invest- 
ment. 


Even without the excise tax, commu- 
nications already bear a heavy tax 
burden. 

An example of just how big a tax load 
telephone customers carry was spelled 
out not long ago by one telephone com- 
pany. It reported a total of $12842 mil- 
lion for Federal, State, and local taxes. 
About one-third of this—$36,985,000— 
was Federal excise tax. 

The total tax bill in this case amount- 
ed to 24% times the company’s net prof- 
its and was 50 percent more than the 
amount it spent for maintenance costs, 
including wages and supplies. 

Of course, the money to pay these 
taxes came from the telephone custom- 
ers. Looking at the tax figures from 
the customers’ viewpoint, the company 
found its customers paid an average of 
$60.34 in telephone taxes in a single year. 
This means, on the average, that 28 cents 
from every dollar the company collected 
from customers last year went for taxes. 

An example of how the excise taxes on 
communications add to the family food 
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bill has been given to the House subcom- 
mittee. 

A spokesman for the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry testified before the 
House Ways and Means Committee that 
the 10-percent tax on communications 
alone added about $1,575,000 a year, or 
roughly $5,250 a day, to the country’s 
food bill for fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables, which 
make up about 21 percent of per capita 
food consumption in this country, are 
highly perishable. The industry moves 
an average of 5,000 carload shipments 
every working day, and fast transporta- 
tion and use of the telephone and tele- 
graph are indispensable. 

At best it is wobbly economics to put 
a public necessity in the same category 
with luxuries for excise-tax purposes. 
And in a period of inflation, such rea- 
soning collapses completely. 

Utilities need rate increases as the cost 
of doing business rises. There is no way 
around this fact. But why add a tax on 
top of the utility bill? 

This penalizes the customer for using 
a necessity—something he has to use. 
The tax is thereby locked into his cost 
of living. On the other hand, many 
items which he can choose to buy or not 
to buy go free of this type of tax. 

A constituent recently wrote: 

“With all of the talk, writing, and growing 
concern that there is about the slowdown in 
business, increasing unemployment, high 
public debt and today's cost of government, 
Congress certainly should understand that 
unjustly penalizing users of telephone serv- 
ice through the continuation of wartime ex- 
cise taxes is not in the public interest, but 
is in effect— 

A penalty upon very business which de- 
pends upon the sale of goods or services for 
its existence—once upon the use of tele- 
phone service by the business and once 
more upon its suppliers and customers use 
of telephone service associated with orders, 
etc., pertaining to the business. 

A penalty upon workingmen and working- 
women and their efforts to retain employ- 
ment or to find reemployment—once upon 
the use of telephone service by the working- 
men and workingwomen and once more upon 
thelr employers, or potential employers, use 
of telephone service in calling them for avail- 
able work. 

A penalty upon every business, upon work- 
ingmen and workingwomen, and upon all in- 
vestors, who use telephone service indi- 
rectly as an aid to retaining and improving 
their status as taxpaying businesses and citi- 
zens; & penalty upon the same taxpaying 
businesses and citizens who finally must 
carry whatever burdens grow out of the slow- 
down in business, increasing unemployment, 
high public debt and today’s high cost of 
government. 


The concern over this tax becoming 
imbedded in the tax structure is not an 
idle one. Very recently a joint Federal- 
State committee formed at President 
Eisenhower’s recommendation to deter- 
mine an orderly line of demarcation be- 
tween Federal and State responsibilities, 
agreed tentatively to permit 40 percent 
of the tax on local telephone service to 
pass from Federal hands to the States in 
return for the States assuming certain 
additional responsibilities. This is a 
clear indication that some are coming to 
think of the excise tax as a permanent 
feature of our tax structure. I need not 
Point out any such action would lessen 
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whatever chance there may be of elim- 
inating this discriminatory levy. 

The position of the telephone industry, 
both Bell System and independent tele- 
phone companies, on the telephone taxes 
has been stated as follows: 


The entire communications industry has 
urged the elimination of these taxes at every 
opportunity. Representatives of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
and of the Bell System have testified before 
Congressional committees a number of times, 
beginning as early as 1947, The current in- 
ternational situation has cast doubt on a 
lessening of Federal expenditures and an 
overall reduction of taxes. Nevertheless, the 
question remains as to whether or not a tax 
so discriminatory as the telephone excise tax 
should be continued in lieu of obtaining 
needed revenue from other tax sources. 

A Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
has been formed to determine an orderly 
line of demarcation between the spheres of 
Federal and State responsibilities. This 
committee has proposed that 40 percent of 
the local telephone tax be turned over to the 
States in order to provide funds for certain 
functions now handled by the Federal Goy- 
ernment and to be assumed by the States. 
The proposal overlooks (1) that the local 
telephone tax was a wartime emergency tax, 
(2) that no excise tax was ever imposed 
upon local telephone service until required 
by World War II, and (3) that the proposal 
of the committee would have the effect of 
making the tax on local telephone services 
a part, and no doubt a permanent part, of 
the tax structure of State governments for 
the first time in the history of telephone 
service. 

The committee’s proposal, if adopted, 
would freeze the excise tax permanently into 
the tax structure. It would fasten an un- 
equal tax burden on telephone customers 
and therefore should not be permitted to 
occur. 

The necessity of maintaining Federal tax 
revenues at the current high level should not 
preclude the elimination of the unfair and 
discriminatory excise tax on communication 
services. The nature of this tax demands its 
early repeal. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, the excise tax on 
communications service is an unsound 
tax that should be repealed now. 


The Kennedy-Ives Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, following 
is an analysis of the Kennedy-Ives bill 
by competent legal minds which have 
been consulted by Mr. Edward J. Hughes, 
vice president of the Westchester County 
Publishers, Inc., White Plains, N. Y. 

The far-reaching effects of the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill, if it were passed, are 
almost frightening to contemplate and 
it is a mystery to the Representative 
from New York and to many of his con- 
stituents how the Senate could have con- 
doned such a measure. 

Here is a summary of the objections 
to particular provisions of the Kennedy- 
Ives measure as carefully analyzed. 
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First. By revising the definition of 
“supervisor” as now spelled out in the 
Taft-Hartley bill, the new measure will 
permit unions to grab off many confi- 
dential management workers—people 
like the confidential secretaries of ex- 
ecutives, draftsmen engaged in creative 
work on highly competitive projects, and 
so forth. This will be done by the seem- 
ingly innocent requirement that a super- 
visor be only a person who actually and 
directly controls the activities of other 
persons. , 

Second. The Kennedy-Ives bill not 
only fails to prohibit evil organizational 
or recognition picketing but, by legal im- 
plication, gives such picketing a statu- 
tory blessing it does not now have un- 
der Taft-Hartley. In other words, it 
would make vicious picketing even more 
vicious. 

Third. The bill would remove from 
Taft-Hartley the section which prohibits 
strikers from voting in a representation 
election. This will throw the doors wide 
open to strike-happy unions, which will 
be able to recklessly call men out without 
risking loss of representation. This 
long has been one of the most-sought- 
after union weapons—now seemingly to 
be handed to the unions on a Congres- 
sional silver platter. 

Fourth. Under the pious guise of out- 
lawing bribery by an employer, weasel 
language in the bill sets an employer up 
for criminal prosecution if, for example, 
he exercises his Taft-Hartley law right 
to make a speech urging his employees 
to vote against a union. The Kennedy- 
Ives bill would cunningly make it a crime 
for an employer to pay or lend anything 
of value to his employees to get them to 
adopt his views, so, unless he docked 
his workers for the time spent listening 
to his speech, he could be criminally 
prosecuted for attempting to bribe them. 

Fifth. One of the cutest bear traps in 
the Kennedy-Ives bill is section 103, 
which requires, with seeming propriety, 
that an employer who spends more than 
$5,000 in a fiscal year for activities in- 
tended to infiuence or affect employees 
in the exercise of rights must file a de- 
tailed report of such expenditures with 
the Secretary of Labor. If the employer 
fails, even innocently, to file such a re- 
port, he may be fined $10,000 or be sent 
to jail for a year. On the other hand, if 
he does file such a report, and the Labor 
Department decides some of the things 
he reported were wrong, he may be crim- 
inally prosecuted, with his report stand- 
ing against him as a confession. Thus 
he would, as a practical matter, be forced 
to testify against himself—in violation 
of one of his fundamental constitutional 
rights. 

Under this same section of the bill, an 
employer who assigns an executive to 
time-consuming but legal efforts to con- 
vince a group of workers they should not 
join a particular union could be prose- 
cuted if he failed to report the nature of 
those efforts and the amount of the 
executive’s salary, and, if he did report, 
could still be criminally prosecuted if the 
executive’s procedures were regarded as 
wrong by the Secretary of Labor. 

Still under this section 103, the words 
“influence or affect” may be so broadly 
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interpreted as to compel even an attor- 
ney, if engaged as a labor consultant, to 
report everything he said and did in a 
labor-relations campaign, disclose all 
fees received by him and all disburse- 
ments made by him, even though such 
disclosures by attorneys are expressly 
forbidden by numerous State laws. 

Legal experts say there are numerous 
other camouflaged booby traps in the 
Kennedy-Ives bill, which is, it would 
seem obvious, why its proponents rushed 
it through the Senate and now seek to 
railroad it through the House. 

Thus, apparently, the “boss” is in for 
a new shellacking at the hands of the 
labor lobby in Washington. Profession- 
al labor leaders are willing to take some 
regulation of their spending, lending, 
and other heretofore uncontrolled prac- 
tices, as a cheap price to pay for a nice, 
shiny, new set of clubs to be whacked 
against the skulls of even law-abiding 
employers. 


H. R. 13247, National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a letter written by me 
to the Honorable Wilbur Young, State 
superintendent of the State of Indiana 
Department of Public Instruction, under 
date of July 28, 1958, in regard to H. R. 
13247, the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958: 


JULY 28, 1958. 
Hon, WILBUR YOUNG, 
State Superintendent, Indiana 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 

DEAR SUPERINTENDENT YOUNG: This letter 
is in response to your communication of July 
21, in which you summarize the results of 
a study of mathematics and science educa- 
tion in Indiana schools in support of your 
opposition to the enactment of H. R. 13247, 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

As a Member of Congress representing the 
Eighth District of Indiana, I am deeply in- 
terested in the status of education in our 
State and throughout the Nation. In this 
time of peril for our Nation, during which it 
has become increasingly obvious that the 
quality of American education is a decisive 
factor in our struggle to preserve our free- 
dom, I also feel that there is an urgent na- 
tional interest in the kind and amount of 
education available to our young people. 
Therefore, I very much appreciate having 
the information you forwarded and your 
views regarding H. R. 13247. 

It is extremely gratifying to me that In- 
diana boys and girls are doing so well in 
mathematics and science and that Indiana 
schools provide such opportunities for aca- 
demic achievement. The teachers of Indiana 
are obviously doing a good job, and we 
should all be thankful that we have these 
men and women who have dedicated them- 
selves to the most important work of a 
democracy—the education of our youth. 
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I think that we can all agree, however, 
that we cannot be satisfied with the quality 
of education—in Indiana or in the Nation— 
until it is the very best that we can make it. 
After the most careful consideration of the 
facts available to me, including those pre- 
sented in your study, I cannot agree that 
they prove that H. R. 13247 should not be 
enacted. On the contrary, I think that the 
great mass of reliable information on the 
needs and deficiencies of American education 
conclusively proves that this legislation is 
needed and that its enactment is vital to 
national security. It was on this basis that 
President Eisenhower requested enactment 
of legislation along these lines early this 
year, Recently the President has reempha- 
sized his support of H. R. 13247, which in 
large measure would carry out his recom- 
mendations. Based upon my own review of 
the available facts, I agree with the Presi- 
dent in this matter, I think you are entitled 
to know my reasons for taking this position. 

First, your letter deals largely with schol- 
arships. A Federal scholarship program is 
merely one feature of this legislation, and 
perhaps not the most important one. The 
bill would authorize Federal assistance to 
help and encourage the States to improve 
counseling and guidance services in the 
schools so that more of our able youngsters 
will be identified and properly encouraged 
to study the hard subjects in high school 
and prepare to continue their education in 
college. 

Your own study demonstrates conclusively 
that, even in Indiana, youngsters are not 
making the most of their abilities in sub- 
jects of critical importance to themselves 
and to the Nation. On pages 3 and 4 of 
your study it is shown that, of the ninth 
grade students taking science and mathe- 
matics tests, 58 »ercent showed a knowledge 
of mathematics and 36 percent showed a 
knowledge of physical science above their 
grade level, and 61.6 percent and 50.7 per- 
cent were above the national norms respec- 
tively in mathematics and science. (If In- 
diana is only average, the least we could 
expect is that 50 percent of Indiana stu- 
dents be above the national average in these 
subjects—without even inquiring as to 
whether our national average attainment is 
high enough.) 

Yet, on page 2, the study shows that 
among graduating seniors, only 11 percent 
had actually taken 4 years of mathematics, 
and that nearly 75 percent had not taken 
more than 2 years of mathematics. Worse, 
it shows that only 2 percent had actually 
taken 4 years of science, and that nearly 
85 percent had taken no more than 2 years 
of science. Surely you will agree, as an edu- 
cator, that these 3d and 4th year high 
school mathematics and science courses are 
essential to the well-rounded academic edu- 
cation of children who have ability to take 
them—and are absolutely necessary for a 
student who plans to take college courses in 
mathematics and science. Unfortunately, 
the situation nationally is about the same 
as in Indiana. United States Office of Edu- 
cation studies indicate that only one high 
school student out of eight takes trigonom- 
etry or solid geometry, This might be con- 
trasted with the Soviet Union where science 
and mathematics are required study for all 
secondary school students for each of the 
final 4 years of secondary schooling. I feel 
that the assistance provided by the bill to 
help improve testing, counseling, and guid- 
ance services in our schools would help re- 
verse this condition. 

The bill would provide assistance to the 
States to provide the modern laboratory 
and instructional equipment needed by the 
schools to properly teach mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages. Your study 
did not deal with the needs of Indiana 
schools for such equipment, but the lack of 
modern equipment is generally recognized 
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as one of the major problems of giving 
effective instruction in these vital subjects, 
For instance, in the field of foreign lanugage 
instruction, the report of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on this leg- 
islation (p. 10) reveals that only 60 high 
schools in this country have electronic 
laboratory equipment for drill in hearing 
and speaking the foreign languages offered. 

H. R. 13247 would authorize the commis- 
sioner of education to contract with colleges 
and universities for the establishment and 
operation of foreign language institutes and 
foreign language and area studies centers in 
order to provide advanced training for ele- 
mentary, high school, and college teachers 
of modern foreign languages and to provide 
training for individuals in extremely im- 
portant languages which are not taught in 
the United States. I think the necessity for 
improving our understanding and command 
of languages is perfectly obvious. I agree 
with the President that this program will 
make a solid contribution to our national 
security and will help meet the growing 
needs for people with a knowledge of lan- 
guages on the part of the Military Estab- 
lishment, science, the diplomatic corps, 
business, and industry, and education. Did 
you know that over half of our American 
high schools offer no courses in a foreign 
language, and that less than 15 percent of 
our high school students study a foreign 
language? By contrast, 40 percent of the 
high school students in the Soviet Union are 
studying English. It seems to me that this 
bill will make it possible for a number of 
Indiana foreign language teachers to further 
develop their skills and knowledge to their 
benefit and to the benefit of their students. 
I would think that you would welcome such 
an opportunity for them. 

The bill provides for Federal participation 
in the establishment of university loan 
funds in order that more deserving college 
students can be assisted in completing their 
education. These funds, which account 
for a large item ($220 million over 4 years) 
of the cost of the whole bill, would be re- 
turned, with interest, to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Your study does not cover the 
need in Indiana colleges and universities for 
additional loan funds for deserving Indiana 
students, but the need for such assistance 
has been amply demonstrated in the reports 
of colleges and universities to the United 
States Office of Education in its study of 
institutional student financial aid. 

Nor does your letter or study deal with 
the needs in Indiana, or nationally, for as- 
sistance in expanding graduate education in 
order to increase the number of qualified 
college and university teachers who, in turn, 
educate the scientists, doctors, teachers, 
economists, linguists, engineers, and other 
highly educated people required by a strong 
America, Yet the bill you ask me to oppose 
would provide such assistance to graduate 
students and, through them, to the institu- 
tions in which they are doing advanced work 
in their fields. There are only about 9,000 
earned doctor of philosophy degrees awarded 
annually in the United States. Yet, the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School estimated that only about 
5,000 of the recipients of these degrees enter, 
or are engaged in, college teaching—whereas 
it is estimated that our colleges and uni- 
versities will need a minimum of 15,000 new 
faculty members each year during the next 
12 to 15 years. Where are they to come from? 
One obvious answer is that a good many 
will not have completed the full education 
needed for teaching at the highest academic 
levels—as is often the case right now. In 
1953-54, 40 percent of new college teachers 
had a doctoral degree; the figure today is 
23 percent. You must be aware of the seri- 
ous consequences of this trend for higher 
education. I feel that our needs in this re- 
spect are so serious—and the consequences 
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to education so grave—that Federal assist- 
ance is required in the national interest. 

The bill would also authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education, through grants or con- 
tracts, to initiate the conduct of research and 
experimentation in more effective utilization 
of television, radio, motion pictures, and re- 
lated media for educational purposes. The 
House committee felt that such a program of 
research would hold a great promise of im- 
proved thods in education which could, 
in turn, utilized by schools and colleges 
in Indiana and elsewhere in the Nation to 
great advantage. 

Finally—and it represents only a part of 
this proposed legislation—I come back to the 
single relevant question which your letter 
and the study raises with respect to H. R. 
13247, the need for scholarship assistance. 

Nationally, a number of reliable studies 
have demonstrated that a substantial num- 
ber of our most able boys and girls—those 
who have the potential ability to become 
scientists, or engineers, or teachers, or other 
badly needed professionals—do not go on to 
college. Some drop out even before complet- 
ing high school. Part of the reason for this 
loss—a loss of abilities we cannot as a Na- 
tion afford—undoubtedly lies in inadequate 
procedures for identifying able youngsters 
and for properly motivating them by expert 
counseling and guidance. Another reason is 
the lack of financial ability to pursue a col- 
lege education. Through whatever com- 
bination of reasons, most estimates are that 
about one-half of our high-school graduates 
in the top 30 percent of their class academi- 
cally do not go on to college. 

But I shall confine my observations to the 
results of the study conducted in our State 
which you believe demonstrates that Fed- 
eral scholarships are not needed to enable In- 
diana boys and girls to go to college, or to 
stimulate more of them to prepare for col- 
lege by taking the “hard” courses—such as 
trigonometry—in high school. Let us look 
at the facts. 

Your first false assumption with respect 
to this study is that only those intending to 
study mathematics or science in college 
should get scholarships. The scholarship 
aid in H. R. 13247 would not be so restricted. 
Our national security needs include mathe- 
maticians and scientists and linguists but 
are much broader. We needed educated men 
and women in all fields. We need gifted 
economists, political analysts (and political 
leaders), historians, teachers in all fields, 
philosophers, and administrators. But your 
inquiry was directed only to the need for 
scholarships on the part of those students 
who wished to study mathematics or science. 

Secondly, among those who were capable 
of pursuing college work successfully, only 
those scoring in an extremely high percentile 
were considered eligible. 

Thirdly, if financial assistance was needed 
at all, it is difficult for me to understand how 
aid ranging as low as $10 could be of much 
assistance. 

The study, however, did not really answer 
the pertinent question; How many boys 
and girls in Indiana who graduate from 
high school with the ability and desire to 
successfully pursue a course of higher edu- 
cation are unable to do so because of fi- 
nancial inability? 

Fortunately, we do have some reliable in- 
formation on this question. A study of 
60,000 high school juniors and seniors (rep- 
resenting a scientifically selected sample 
group) sponsored by the highly respected 
National Science Foundation and conducted 
by the Educational Testing Service of 
Princeton, N. J., led to the conclusion that 
higher education is still losing up to one- 
half of the top 30 percent or so of the 
Nation's high school seniors and that each 
year * * * between 60,000 and 100,000 highly 
able secondary school graduates with apti- 
tude and interest for college fail to continue 
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their education for financial reasons. In 
1957, according. to a research brief issued 
by the research division of your depart- 
ment, 38,165 students graduated from the 
public high schools of Indiana (and we must 
keep in mind that the scholarships provided 
by this bill would also be available for quali- 
fied private school graduates). One-third 
of this group—at least—must have had the 
ability to do college work. That would 
mean over 12,700 in the top third of the 
group which graduated in 1957. If Indiana 
is typical of the Nation, a good working 
hypothesis is that one-half of those top- 
third students—or about 6,350 Indiana boys 
and girls of exceptional ability—did not go 
on to college for financial reasons. 

Now, granted, a great many of the gradu- 
ates who were not in the top-third group did 
go to college. But it is the loss of these 
most able youngsters which must be of great 
concern to Indiana and to the Nation. 

Let's approach this question of need for 
Federal scholarship help from another 
angle—which apparently was not considered. 
How many able Indiana boys and girls drop 
out of school before the senior year in high 
school? How many of these, if they knew 
(perhaps through improved counseling and 
guidance which this bill you oppose would 
help provide) that it would be financially 
possible for them to go on to college, might 
finish high school? Your study doesn’t at- 
tempt to answer such questions. However, 
your own department of public instruction, 
in a May 1954 research bulletin entitled 
“Holding Power of the Schools of Indiana,” 
reveals that for every 100 Indiana boys and 
girls who started first grade in the years 
between 1937 and 1941 only 55 finished high 
school. And among the recommendations 
your department made to improve this situ- 
ation was provide better counseling services. 
Don't you think that another aid might 
be to provide a greater assurance that an 
able child who worked hard in school would 
be able to go to college despite his lack 
of financial ability? 

To conclude, I cannot agree that this 
limited study shows that Federal help is 
unnecessary. On the contrary, the facts 
point the other way. I think that the 
teachers, the students, and the parents of 
Indiana need all the help they can get to 
improve the quality of educational oppor- 
tunity for Indiana young people. I believe 
that a careful reading of the bill, H. R. 
13247, would reyeal the genuine help it 
would give to schools all over the Nation. 
Therefore, I am enclosing a copy of the bill, 
a copy of the committee report which ex- 
plains what the bill would provide and a 
copy of the President’s letter of July 7 to 
Representative STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT in 
support of H. R. 13247. I hope that when you 
have had a chance to study these public 
documents you may change your mind and 
ask me to support this progressive legisla- 
tion which is needed by Indiana and the 
Nation. 

In these days of guided missiles, satellites 
and other advanced weapons of war, the de- 
fense of our country is so dependent upon 
scientific research, and the training of our 
brainpower to carry on this work, that we 
cannot afford the luxury of arguing whether 
the local, county, State or National Govern- 
ment should perform this training function, 
The defense of America is primarily the duty 
of the Federal Government, but in this in- 
stance, I believe all the agencies of Govern- 
ment should work together to see that the 
education and training of America leads that 
of all the world. Certainly there is no strife 
in Russia among the various agencies of its 
government as to which one will carry out 
this function. America cannot afford to 
fall behind in this field. 

Sincerely yours, 
WINFIELD K. DENTON, 
Member of Congress. 
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SENATE 


Fripay, Aveustr 1, 1958 


Rev. Edwin S. Hunt, minister, Cove- 
nant Methodist Church, Evanston, Ill., 
offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, Thou who art ever first 
to the meeting place when we attune the 
sanctuary of our innermost being with 
that which is unchanging and absolute, 
good, true, lovely, pure, and of good re- 
port, reveal Thyself to us in this hour 
as the God who watches over all of our 
ways and gives us the directions for our 
pilgrimage of life. 

As we pause in these sacred moments, 
our prayer is that all may feel the high 
challenge of these times of exciting 
change. Grant us the strength of spirit 
to accept the plateau of tension of our 
age with the enthusiasm of our individ- 
ualistic forefathers; chide us when our 
sight of Thee and Thy goals for us is 
blighted by a township mind of parochial 
partisanships and patronage; bless us 
when our spirits overflow with the God- 
conceived concepts of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness for the bodies, 
minds, and souls of humankind every- 
where. 

Bring close Thy soul to the soul of our 
President, the assembled bodies of our 
Nation’s leaders, and all our people. 
Make all of us aware of our responsibil- 
ity to and our dependence upon each 
other, but, most of all, of our one great 
dependence upon Thee, for it is in Thy 
name that we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, July 31, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 3051) to amend the act 
terminating Federal supervision over the 
Klamath Indian Tribe by providing in 
the alternative for private or Federal 
acquisition of the part of the tribal 
forest that must be sold, and for other 
purposes, disagreed to by the Senate; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
HALEY, Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
Dawson of Utah, and Mr. WESTLAND 
were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8826) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the registration and protection 
of trademarks used in commerce, to 
carry out the provisions of international 
conventions, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 5, 19&6, with respect to 
proceedings in the Patent Office. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
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ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12140) to amend the act of December 2, 
1942, and the act of August 16, 1941, re- 
lating to injury, disability, and death 
resulting from war-risk hazards and 
from employment, suffered by employees 
of contractors of the United States, and 
for other reasons. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 985) to provide that 
chief judges of circuit courts and chief 
judges of district courts having three or 
more judges shall cease to serve as such 
upon reaching the age of 70, and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I may have the attention of the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], the acting minority leader, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
be permitted to sit in executive session 
during the session of the Senate today. 
I understand the committee is consider- 
ing the school scholarship bill. We are 
very hopeful the bill can be reported, 
and we can get action on it before the 
Congress adjourns. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. 
have been asked to object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Railroad Retirement Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare be permitted to sit during 
the session of the Senate today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
been asked to object to that also. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


President, I 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CALL OF THE CALENDAR 
ON MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday, following the eulogies of the 
late Senator Neely and the late Senator 
Scott, there be a call of the calendar for 
the consideration of measures to which 
there is no objection, beginning with 
Calendar No. 2029, House bill 8381, 
amending the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, to make certain corrections and 
technical amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


August 1 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the Secretary 
will state the nomination on the 
calendar. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Everett Hutchinson, of Texas, to be 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner for 
a term of 7 years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am very much pleased that the 
President saw fit to renominate Mr. 
Hutchinson. He is a very able lawyer, 
and is highly regarded throughout our 
State of Texas. He has a judicial 
temperament. He is a very conscientious 
and dedicated public servant; and, I re- 
peat, I am pleased, as is my junior col- 
league [Mr. YARBOROUGH], to have the 
opportunity to vote to confirm this nom- 
ination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Will the Senate endorse and consent 
to this nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of this 
confirmation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments: 

H. R. 10277. An act to reduce from 15 to 13 
inches the minimum width of paper in rolls 
which may be imported into the United 
States free of duty as standard newsprint 
paper (Rept. No. 2092). 


FURTHER AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE—INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 
2091) 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I report favorably, without 
amendment, the bill (S. 4162) to further 
amend the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, and I submit a report 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report may be printed, together with 
the individual views. of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar; and, without objection, 
the report will be printed as requested by 
the Senator from Virginia. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CLARK; 

S. 4215. A bill to preserve Gloria Dei (Old 
Swedes') Church national historic site by 
authorizing the acquisition of abutting 
properties, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4216. A bill to amend the act of June 28, 
1948 (62 Stat. 1061), as amended, providing 
for the establishment of Independence 
National Historical Park, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S.4217. A bill for the relief of Ursula Ge- 
winner; and 

S.4218. A bill for the relief of Yasuko 
Kitano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 

S. 4219. A bill to amend the act relating 
to the small claims and conciliation branch 
of the Municipal Court for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

§. 4220. A bill to provide for the conveyance 
of certain lands to the State of Michigan; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 
- §. 4221. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Reita 
McDowell; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. WILEY (by request) : 

S. 4222. A bill for the relief of John A. 
Skenandore; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

S. 4223. A bill to promote public confi- 
dence in the integrity of Congress and the 
executive branch; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case of New Jersey 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG: 

S. 4224. A bill to require the filing of evi- 
dentiary briefs by the United States in con- 
nection with the entry of consent decrees, 
judgments, and orders in civil antitrust ac- 
tions; and 

S. 4225. A bill to authorize the recovery 
of actual costs reasonably incurred by plain- 
tiffs in private actions for injunctive relief 
from antitrust violations; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself and 
Mr. HENNINGS) : 

S. 4226. A bill to authorize the utilization 
of a limited amov:nt of storage space in Table 
Rock Reservoir for the purpose of water sup- 
ply for a fish hatchery; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


ANNUAL REPORTS BY SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE CONCERNING 
STRENGTH AND ORGANIZATION 
OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
submit a concurrent resolution for ap- 
propriate reference, which reads as 
follows: 

Whereas the cost of defense is yearly 
mounting to unprecedented totals, constitut- 
ing by far the major portion of the national 
budget and requiring raising the Federal 
debt limit to a size increasingly burdensome 
to our citizens and dangerous to our econ- 
omy; and 
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Whereas the perfectly natural anxieties 
of our military leaders and the constantly 
increasing complexity and cost of our 
weapons systems are forever multiplying 
military expenditures, theoretically limited 
only by the ultimate conditions of the gar- 
rison state; and 

Whereas the Congress shares with the ad- 
ministrative branch of the Government re- 
sponsibility for the national defense; and 

Whereas the situation critically demands 
a legislative review of the overall program of 
national defense to carry out these responsi- 
bilities properly; and 

Whereas such a program is not now pre- 
sented to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress, namely the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of the House 'and Senate, but only 
to the Appropriations Committees of those 
Houses as line-by-line appropriation re- 
quests, in such form and at such a time as 
to make impossible the determination of an 
overall defense policy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that in order to estab- 
lish procedures for better informing the 
Armed Services Committees of the Congress 
concerning the strength and organization 
of the Department of Defense that the Sec- 
retary of Defense should present to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives a report explain- 
ing the strength and organization’ planned 
by the Department of Defense for the next 
fiscal year. 

This report should include but should not 
be limited to presentations explaining per- 
sonnel strengths for the active and reserve 
components of the military services, ma- 
teriel procurement, maintenance plans, re- 
search and development activities and the 
authorizations for military construction. 

The above report should be presented with- 
in 30 days of the opening date of each ses- 
sion of Congress. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 110) was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 


PROMOTION OF PUBLIC CONFI- 
DENCE IN INTEGRITY OF CON- 
GRESS AND EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill designed to improve the 
public service. This bill is the result of 
much concern and several years of 
thought on how best to maintain high 
standards in both Congress and in the 
executive branch of Government. 

The bill has four major provisions: 

First. The requirement that Members 
of Congress and all employees of the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
Government earning in excess of $12,500 
a year and candidates for Federal office 
file an annual report of income, includ- 
ing reimbursement for any expenditure, 
gifts in excess of $100 in amount or 
value, fees or honorariums for speeches 
or articles, and the monetary value of 
subsistence, entertainment, travel, and 
other facilities received by an individ- 
ual in kind; all dealings in securities, 
commodities, or real property during the 
year. These reports would be filed with 
the Comptroller General and would be 
open to the press and the public. 

Second. The requirement that all 
communications, whether written or 
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oral, including those from Congress and 
the executive branch, with respect to 
any case pending before a Federal 
agency be made a part of the public 
record of such case. 

Third. A requirement that commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House file 
annually itemized expense accounts for 
all travel, subsistence, or accommoda- 
tions used by members of such commit- 
tees or staff members. The reports shall 
be published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Fourth. The establishment of a Com- 
mission on Legislative Standards to con- 
duct a study of problems of. conflicts of 
interest and of relations with executive 
agencies which confront Members of 
Congress, with a view to devising and 
recommending measures and procedures 
to deal with such problems. This would 
include such problems as that of dis- 
qualification of particular votes, and the 
often difficult determination of the line 
between adequate representation of con- 
stituent interest and attempted influ- 
ence. 

The key section of this bill is the 
first one. The requirement for disclo- 
sure of gifts and fees received by Mem- 
bers of Congress or Federal employees 
will serve as a brake on both those who 
would influence and those who would 
be influenced. When an individual re- 
alizes a gift will be a matter of public 
record, he is likely to give additional 
consideration to the propriety of the 
gift. The principle involved is sim- 
ilar to that employed in the Federal 
Lobbying Act and the proposed Federal 
Elections Act. 

The mere existence of such a report 
will make it easier for the legislator and 
the policymaker to reject such gifts. 

This bill would apply to all persons 
in the upper grades who are likely to 
be in a position to make or influence 
policy in the executive branch. It 
would also apply to persons at equiv- 
alent levels in the services and in the 
legislative branch. In fairness to in- 
cumbent Members of Congress, it would 
also include candidates for Congress. It 
is possible that the scope of this bill is 
too large. I feel it is better to err on 
the side of inclusion, rather than per- 
mit any important class of officials to 
be exempted. If experience indicates 
the need for amendments, they can be 
made. 

Respect for privacy is deeply in- 
grained in Americans. I value it highly 
myself. But, reluctantly, I have con- 
cluded that in this instance an over- 
riding public interest makes necessary 
the disclosure of information for which 
my bill would provide. Action is nec- 
essary, and I am convinced that it 
would be far more effective to turn the 
spotlight of publicity on all gifts and 
favors than to attempt to draw a line 
between those which are proper and im- 
proper. My bill would require public 
officials to exercise their own judgment 
in acceptance of favors and then would 
give the public the chance to decide 
whether the judgment exercised was 
sound. 

. I realize that legislative proposals 
such as this one and similar proposals 
and proposals having similar objectives 
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by Senators DOUGLAS, NEUBERGER, IVES, 
JAVITS, CLARK, and others, are not 
rushed to early enactment, Yet their 
introduction does serve a useful pur- 
pose. Inevitably they focus attention 
upon the difficult problems which exist 
in this area and help to arouse public 
interest with eventual beneficial effects. 

The bill itself is, of course, far from 
perfect. It will not plug all the gaps, 
But it could be a start. Disclosure can 
help to dispel the cynical view of poli- 
tics and public service that has made 
“politician” almost a dirty word among 
far too many people. You and I know 
that most public servants do not take 
graft and do not respond to improper 
pressure. Rather, most of them are try- 
ing conscientiously to serve the public 
interest as best they can whether they 
be in the executive or the legislative 
branch. 

Through legislation such as this we 
ean help to correct the distorted image 
of public officials that now exists in 
many quarters and thereby encourage 
the ablest and best in our communities 
to continue to seek public office in both 
appointive and elective capacities. 

- I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
text of the bill in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4223) to promote public 
confidence in the integrity of Congress 
and the executive branch, introduced by 
Mr. Case of New Jersey, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) each Mem- 
ber of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives (including each Delegate and 
Resident Commissioner), each civil or mili- 
tary officer and each employee of the execu- 
tive or legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or any depart- 
ment or agency thereof who is compensated 
at a rate in excess of $12,500 per annum 
shall file annually, and each individual who 
is a candidate of a political party in a gen- 
eral election for the office of Senator or 
Representative, Delegate, or Resident Com- 
missioner in the House of Representatives 
but who, at the time he becomes a can- 
didate does not occupy any such office, 
shall file within 1 month after he is so 
selected or so becomes, with the Comptroller 
General a report containing a full and 
complete statement of— 

(1) The amount and source of each item 
of income, each item of reimbursement for 
any expenditure, and each gift or aggregate 
of gifts from one source (other than gifts 
received from any relative or his spouse) 
received by him or by him and his spouse 
jointly during the preceding calendar year 
which exceeds $100 in amount or value; in- 
cluding any fee or other honorarium re- 
ceived by any individual for or in connection 
with the preparation or delivery of any 
speech or address, attendance at any con- 
vention or other assembly of individuals, or 
the preparation of any article or other com- 
position for publication, and the monetary 
value of subsistence, entertainment, travel, 
and other facilities received by any individual 
in kind; 

(2) The value of each asset held by him, or 
by him and his spouse jointly, and the 
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amount of each liability owed by him, or 
by him and his spouse jointly, as of the 
close of the preceding calendar year; 

(3) All dealings in securities or commodi- 
ties by him, or by him and his spouse 
jointly, or by any person acting on his be- 
half or pursuant to his direction during the 
preceding calendar year; 

(4) All purchases and sales of real prop- 
erty or any interest therein by him, or by 
him and his spouse jointly, or by any per- 
son acting on his behalf or pursuant to his 
direction during the preceding calendar 
year. 

(b) Except as hereinbefore provided, re- 
ports required by this section (other than 
reports so required by candidates of political 
parties) shall be filed not later than April 
30 of each year. In the case of any person 
who ceases, prior to such date in any year, to 
occupy the office or position the occupancy of 
which imposes upon him the reporting re- 
quirements contained in subsection (a) shall 
file such report on the last day he occupies 
such office or position, or on such later date, 
not more than 3 months after such last day, 
as the Comptroller General may prescribe. 

(c) Reports required by this section shall 
be in such form and detail as the Comptroller 
General may prescribe. The Comptroller 
General may provide for the grouping of 
items of income, sources of income, assets, 
liabilities, dealings in securities or commodi- 
ties, and purchases and sales of real prop- 
erty, where separate itemization is not fea- 
sible or is not necessary for an accurate dis- 
closure of the income, net worth, dealings 
in securities and commodities, or purchases 
and sales of real property of any individual, 

(d) Each report required by this section 
shall be made under penalty for perjury. 
Any person who willfully fails to file a re- 
port required by this section, or who knowl- 
ingly and willfully files a false report under 
this section, shall be fined $2,000, or impris- 
oned for not more than 5 years, or both. 

(e) All reports filed under this section 
shall be maintained by the Comptroller 
General as public records which, under such 
reasonable regulations as he shall prescribe, 
shall be available for inspection by members 
of the public, 

(f) For the purposes of any report required 
by this section, an individual shall be con- 
sidered to have been a Member of the Sen- 
ate or House of Representatives, a Delegate 
or Resident Commissioner, or an officer or 
employee of the executive or legislative 
branch of the Government of the United 
States or any department or agency thereof, 
during any calendar year if he served in any 
such position for more than 6 months during 
such calendar year. 

(g) As used in this section— 

(1) The term “income” means gross income 
as defined in section 22 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

(2) The term “security” means security as 
defined in section 2 of the Securities Act 
of 1933, as amended (15 U. S. C., sec. TTb). 

(3) The term “commodity” means com- 
modity as defined in section 2 of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, as amended (7 U.S. O., 
sec, 2). 

(4) The term “dealings in securities or 
commodities” means any acquisition, hold- 
ing, withholding, use, transfer, disposition, 
or other transaction involving any security 
or commodity. 

Src. 2. Section 5 of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act (title 5, U. S. C., sec. 1004) is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(e) Communications to agency: All writ- 
ten communications and memorandums 
stating the circumstances, source, and sub- 
stance of all oral communications made to 
the agency, or any officer or employee thereof, 
with respect to such case by any person who 
is not an officer or employee of the agency 
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shall be made a part of the public record of 
such case. This subsection shall not apply 
to communications to any officer, employee, 
or agent of the agency engaged in the per- 
formance of investigative or prosecuting 
functions for the agency with respect to such 
case.” 

Sec. 3. Each standing and select commit- 
tee of the Senate and each joint committee 
the funds of which are disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate shall report to the 
Secretary of the Senate, and each standing 
and select committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and each joint committee the 
funds of which are disbursed by the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives shall report 
to the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, within 15 days after June 30 and De- 
cember 31 of each year, beginning with the 
year 1959, the name of each member or em- 
ployee of such committee or any subcom- 
mittee thereof who, during the preceding 
6-month period, has engaged in official travel 
for such committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, at public expense. Such report shall 
particularize each item of expense incurred 
by the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, with respect to the travel of each 
such member or employee and shall include 
the value of any transportation, subsistence, 
or accommodations provided such member 
or employee, while on such official travel, 
by any department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment, including the dollar equivalent of 
any amounts made available to or expended 
on behalf of such member or employee from 
foreign currencies owned by the United 
States. The committee or subcommittee con- 
cerned shall reimburse any department or 
agency of the Government for any transpor- 
tation, subsistence, or accommodations pro- 
vided any member or employee of such com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, by 
such department or agency while such mem- 
ber or employee is engaged in official travel 
for such committee or subcommittee. The 
reports provided for by. this section shall be 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
soon after such reports are made as is prac- 
ticable. 

Src. 4. (a) (1) There is hereby authorized 
to be established a Commission to be known 
as the “Commission on Legislative Stand- 
ards” (hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
mission) which shall be composed of 4 
members to be appointed by the President 
pro tempore of the Senate and 4 members to 
be appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

(2) The members shall be citizens of the 
United States (A) who are interested in good 
government and who by reason of profes- 
sional training and experience are peculiarly 
qualified to carry out the duties of the Com- 
mission, and (B) who hold no elective or 
party office or position. 

(3) The Commission shall select a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members and shall establish rules for its 
procedure. 

(4) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made, 

(5) The members of the Commission shall 
each receive $50 per diem when engaged in 
the actual performance of duties vested in 
the Commission, plus reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of such duties. 

(b) Five members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum. 

(c) (1) The Commission shall have power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, without re- 
gard to the provisions of the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

(2) The Commission is authorized with- 
out regard to any other provision of law to 
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reimburse employees, experts, and consult- 
ants for travel, subsistence, and other neces- 
sary expenses incurred by them in the per- 
formance of their official duties and to make 
reasonable advances to such persons for such 
purposes. 

(d) The Commission shall conduct a 
thorough study of problems of conflicts of 
interest and of relations with executive agen- 
cies which confront Members of Congress 
with a view to devising and recommending 
measures and procedures to deal with such 
problems. 

(e) (1) The Commission or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof may, for the 
purposes of carrying out the provisions of 
this section, hold such hearings and sit and 
act at such times and places, administer such 
oaths, and require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance and testimony of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memorandums, 
papers, and documents as the Commission or 
such subcommittee may deem advisable. 
Subpenas may be issued under the signature 
of the Chairman of the Commission, or the 
Chairman of any such subcommittee (with 
the approval of a majority of the members 
thereof), and may be served by any person 
designated by the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion or the Chairman of any such subcom- 
mittee. The provisions of sections 102 to 104, 
inclusive, of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 
title 2, secs. 192-194), shall apply in the case 
of any failure of any witness to comply with 
any subpena or to testify when summoned 
under authority of this subsection. 

(2) The Commission may authorize the 
Chairman to make the expenditures herein 
authorized and such other expenditures as 
the Commission may deem advisable. When 
the Commission ceases its activities it shall 
submit to the Appropriations Committees of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
a statement of its fiscal transactions prop- 
erly audited by the Comptroller General of 
the United States. 

(3) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure from any department, agency, inde- 
pendent instrumentality of the Government, 
or congressional committee any information 
it deems necessary to carry out its functions 
under this section; and each such depart- 
ment, agency, and instrumentality is au- 
thorized and directed to furnish such infor- 
mation to the Commission, upon request 
made by the Chairman of the Commission. 

(f) The Commission shall submit a final 
report of its activities and the results of its 
studies and investigations, together with 
such legislative recommendations as it may 
deem advisable, to the Congress not later 
than January 30, 1960, at which time the 
Commission shall cease to exist, 

(g) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this section. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to commend my friend the Senator 
from New Jersey for the introduction of 
his bill and for the excellent statement 
he has made in support of it, and to ex- 
press the hope that his bill, together 
with the one the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] 
and I offered, and the bill offered by the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits! will have a better fate in 
the 86th Congress than they are obvi- 
ously going to have in the 85th Congress. 
I hope that when we come back next 
January the memory of Sherman Adams 
and Goldfine will continue to press us to 
enact this type of legislation, which was 
needed a long time before this particular 
incident caught the public imagination. 
I thank my friend for yielding to me and 
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to commend him for his activity in this 
field. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I appreciate 
the remarks of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania. I have known of his deep in- 
terest in this activity. As he suggests, 
the problem we confront is not of one 
day or of recent times, or one which can 
be easily disposed of. It is one which re- 
quires and will always require a continu- 
ing effort. That is the purpose of the 
bills which I and my other colleagues 
who have been active in this field have 
introduced. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am happy 
to yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. We are still in the 
morning hour; therefore, I shall speak 
only briefly on the bill introduced by the 
able Senator from New Jersey. I am 
pleased that he has presented the bill, if 
for no other reason than that it will 
bring about better information, better 
education, and better enlightenment in 
this vital field and will thus help bring 
about beneficial results. I hope that his 
bill, or perhaps the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and myself, 
or a combination of them, will be enact- 
ed. The mere presentation of such pro- 
posed legislation helps to do a great deal 
of good. 

I wish to add just an additional thought 
to the very clear and concise statement 
made by the Senator from New Jersey. 
In addition to providing ethical stand- 
ards for officials of Government, I believe 
we must accompany such efforts with 
some legislation which will limit, or con- 
trol, the huge campaign funds which 
those officials need to be elected to public 
office. I believe the two things must go 
hand in hand; ethical standards to be 
observed by public officials, and some 
control over campaign expenditures, so 
that they may become better public offi- 
cials. I believe they are the twin goals 
we must seek. I thank my friend for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon, and I particularly 
wish to emphasize his contributions, 
which have been both nonpartisan and 
of great aid toward understanding the 
problem. I wish also to commend him 
for his writings in magazines and other 
media of communication, which have 
been enormously helpful. I realize that 
the area with which my bill deals and 
with which bills introduced by other Sen- 
ators deal relate to only one part of the 
problem, and that they are closely re- 
lated to the area involving the matter 
of campaign contributions to political 
parties and to individuals. That is why 
I emphasized in my remarks earlier that 
I regard as a companion measure the 
bill to revise the Federal elections law 
which the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration reported last year. I thank 
the Senator. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF OFFICE OF 
FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIVE PRAC- 
TICE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BARRETT submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed vy him, 
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to the bill (S. 932) to establish an Office 
of Federal Administrative Practice; to 
provide for the appointment and admin- 
istration of a corps of hearing commis- 
Sioners; to provide for admission to and 
control of practice; to establish a Legal 
Career Service for improvement of legal 
services in Government; and for other 
purposes, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, TO PROVIDE 
TAX REVISION FOR SMALL BUSI- 
NESS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H. R. 13382) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, to provide 
tax revision for small business, which 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


PROGRAM OF SURVIVAL DEPOTS— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, with the 
knowledge and consent of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
added as a cosponsor to the bill (S. 4055) 
to establish a program of survival depots 
in order to provide subsistence for the 
large numbers of the civilian population 
of the United States who would be evacu- 
ated from the devastated areas in the 
event of attack on the United States, in- 
troduced by Mr. Sparkman (for himself 
and Mr. HILL), on June 25, 1958. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CORRECTION OF REFERENCE OF 
HOUSE BILLS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate on yesterday received 
two bills passed on the previous day by 
the House of Representatives, namely, 
H. R. 12728 and H. R. 13021, both amend- 
ing the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act. 

H. R. 12728 was shown in the House 
Calendar as a companion bill of S. 3486 
reported from the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee on July 1, 1958, 
which amended the act in respect to 
safety rules, and the House bill, under 
the practice, was placed on the calendar. 
However, the House bill amends the act 
with respect to the payment of compen- 
sation in cases where third persons are 
liable. 

H. R. 13021 is the corresponding bill to 
S. 3486. 

In order to correct the situation, I ask 
that H. R. 12728 be taken from the cal- 
endar and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and that the 
committee be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of H. R. 13021, and 
that it be placed on the calendar with a 
cross reference to Senate bill 3486, Cal- 
endar No. 1823. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection it is so ordered. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR SPECIAL SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT 
TO FILE REPORT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, July 31, the Special Senate 
Subcommittee on Disarmament, under 
authority of Senate Resolution 241, ex- 
pired. As we know, the work of that sub- 
committee has now been taken over by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. President, I had intended yester- 
day to ask unanimous consent for per- 
mission to file a report, but the Senate 
adjourned before I could do so. There- 
fore, today I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Disarmament of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
under authority of Senate Resolution 
241, agreed to January 29, 1958, have per- 
mission to file a final report with neces- 
sary illustrations during the second ses- 
sion or adjourned periods of the 85th 
Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

Article entitled “Turning Point for Dis- 
armament,” written by Senator HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, and published in the Progressive 
magazine for August 1958. 


PROPOSED -LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
prepared by the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona |Mr. GOLDWATER], together 
with an attachment, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and attachment were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR GOLDWATER 

On July 29, 1958, the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts and I engaged in an amicable 
colloquy with reference to the so-called 
Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill. Just prior 
to my questioning of the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts, he alleged that the Kennedy- 
Ives bill was dead as the result of unscrupu- 
lous lobbying by representatives of business 
in the United States. He specifically called 
the attention of the Senate, as well as the 
country at large, to a Labor Gram issued by 
the American Retail Federation and charac- 
terized this particular issue of the Labor 
Gram as misleading junk. 

I stated on the floor at that time that I 
felt the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
whole thesis about the alleged demise of the 
Kennedy-Ives bill was fallacious but I do not 
care to carry that any further at this time. 
I do feel, however, in fairness to the American 
Retail Federation that their side of the story 
should be taken into consideration. 

I am attaching herewith, therefore, the 
July 30 memorandum of the American Re- 
tail Federation concerning Senator KEN- 
NEDY’S S] . From a perusal of this mem- 
orandum it will be noted that the Labor 
Gram from which Senator KENNEDY quoted 
in his speech had nothing whatsoever to do 
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with the Kennedy-Ives bill, but was a dis- 
cussion of the recently announced NLRB 
jurisdictional standards. 

I think it only fair that this matter be 
brought to the attention of the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, so he can correct 
his original statement. 


THE NATIONAL ACTION TEAM 
FOR RETAILING, 
July 30, 1958. 
To All Members: 

Senator KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts, on the floor of the United States Sen- 
ate made charges to the effect that a group 
of trade associations including the American 
Retail Federation operated as a secret gov- 
ernment and holds up vital labor legislation 
needed by the public. This we categori- 
cally deny. 

We also take exception with the Senator 
from Massachusetts when he refers to the 
ARF Labor Gram as misieading junk. We 
respectfully suggest to the Senator that he 
read the article from the Labor Gram from 
which he partially quoted on page 15425 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 29. The 
Senator quotes the July 23 issue of the La- 
bor Gram as indicating that the Kennedy- 
Ives bill would enlarge the jurisdiction of 
the National Labor Relations Board so as to 
cover more retailers. This is not true, he 
says. We agree because, as a matter of fact, 
the article from which the Senator’s quote is 
taken is entitled “NLRB Jurisdictional 
Standards.” The article was discussing the 
effect on retailers of the NLRB’s recently an- 
nounced policy to enlarge its own jurisdic- 
tional standards and take jurisdiction over 
more retailers. The article did not mention 
the Kennedy-Ives bill, nor did it purport to 
do so. In our opinion, it is misleading for 
anyone to take an excerpt from an article dis- 
cussing an action in which the NLRB de- 
cides to take jurisdiction over more retailers 
and apply these comments as interpreting 
the meaning of a bill being considered by 
Congress. 

The American Retail Federation, acting 
through its duly constituted employee re- 
lations committee reached unanimous agree- 
ment that certain provisions of the Kennedy- 
Ives labor bill would raise havoc with a 
retailer's freedom to maintain a good person- 
nel program. Immediately after the Senate 
passed the bill—S. 3974—we wrote to the 
House Labor Committee and asked for time 
to testify on the bill and discuss these sec- 
tions—103 and 607. 

When it became apparent that certain 
Congressional leaders intended to bypass 
the Labor Committee and pass the bill with- 
out holding public hearings on it, we took the 
only course left to us and told Main Street 
retailers what was being done, 

It was these retailers who recognized the 
seriousness of the situation. We are proud 
to say that they responded to ARF’s alert in 
a manner which is a tribute to their sincere 
desire to protect their employees. 

Retailers are traditionally an independent 
group of persons and no trade association can 
make them write to their Congressmen if 
they do not believe that which they write. 

ARF made its own evaluation of the situa- 
tion and policy-wise acted independent of the 
wishes of either the National Association of 
Manufacturers or the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. It just so happens that their 
opinion of the bill agreed with ours. 

The American Retail Federation never 
has—and never will—condemn honest efforts 
at labor reforms. Nor do we favor an all-or- 
nothing policy. However, we do believe that 
Congress must follow the time tested legis- 
lative process and not pass a labor bill with- 
out first finding out what each and every line 
of it means. 

ROWLAND JONES, Jr. 
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JAMES L. McDEVITT, OF THE AFL- 
CIO COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL 
EDUCATION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the labor 
bosses are primed and ready to flood the 
American political arteries with over 
$3 million, and to dispatch a vast army 
of politically trained men and women 
into the field, in the coming primary and 
general election campaigns. 

The labor bosses are training their big 
guns on the months ahead for a definite 
reason: They want to elect to the 86th 
Congress a substantial majority of 
Representatives and Senators who will 
do their bidding, and they want to re- 
turn to the White House, in 1960, an 
administration which will be subservient 
to their wishes—as the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations were, from 1932 
to 1952. 

The labor bosses want this total control 
over Government, so they can force 
enactment of the economic, business, and 
labor legislation which will strengthen 
their hold on the rank-and-file laboring 
man, and will bring business and indus- 
try to their knees before the consolidated 
power of the monopoly which the labor 
bosses control. 

The labor bosses want to have enacted 
legislation which will throw a roadblock 
in front of the Nation’s courts—which 
defend the rights of the rank-and-file 
workers, and may hand down decisions 
restraining wholesale political activities 
by the labor bosses, 

The labor bosses want this undisputed 
control over the functions of government, 
in order to promote the socialistic and 
welfare-state policies to which they have 
been committed of late—since the wel- 
fare and working conditions of their 
individual members have ceased to be 
their primary concern. 

James L. McDevitt, codirector of the 
AFL-CIO committee on political edu- 
cation, is the one man to whom the labor 
bosses have entrusted the tremendous 
task of spending over $3 million, as well 
as guiding the actions of thousands of 
political workers in the coming months. 

What are Mr. McDevitt’s qualifica- 
tions? 

One way to answer this question is to 
review, briefly, the tactics of other labor 
bosses when they have been required to 
answer for their activities before the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field. 

I have spent months, as a member of 
this committee, listening to the testi- 
mony of the labor bosses. It has been 
established in testimony that violence 
and flagrant violation of the law, as well 
as threats, intimidation, and character 
assassination, have highlighted the ac- 
tivities of some unions in the immediate 
past. When an attempt has been made 
to fix the responsibility for these blots on 
our national life, the labor bosses have 
wrung their hands in righteous indigna- 
tion; they have pleaded total innocence; 
they have attempted to shift the blame 
to the rank-and-file membership. 

In 9 cases out of 10—at least, in the 
UAW hearings—all the circumstantial 
evidence concerning the excesses and 
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transgressions of the labor unions points 
directly to the labor bosses. However, 
when they have come before our com- 
mittee these union bosses have dis- 
claimed any knowledge or responsibility 
for these excesses and transgressions, 
and have left the rank-and-file union 
members holding the bag. 

Mr. McDevitt was before our commit- 
tee on May 6. He, too, played the part 
of a completely innocent man who had 
been wronged by his associates. Perhaps 
Mr. McDevitt was innocent. But I, per- 
sonally, cannot understand how a man 
charged with the responsibility of ex- 
pending over $3 million, and serving as 
commander in chief of the greatest po- 
litical army ever assembled in this 
country, could be so naive. 

The picture developed this way: 

In 1946, when he was President of the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, 
McDevitt hired a Mr. Lapensohn to se- 
cure, on behalf of the federation, adver- 
tisements for its yearbooks. Lapensohn 
continued in this operation until 1953. 
During this time, it turned out, he and 
his associates were “shaking down” em- 
ployers to the tune of thousands of dol- 
lars—promising them labor peace if they 
advertised in the Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Labor Yearbook. This 
“shakedown” operation was conducted 
through personal contacts and letters 
allegedly signed by McDevitt. 

The details of this swindle, which was 
being perpetrated in the name of the 
organization McDevitt headed, were 
made known to a House committee in 
1947. Two of Lapensohn’s associates 
were ultimately indicted, but Lapen- 
sohn’s contract was renewed year after 
year until 1953. Eventually he fied the 
jurisdiction; and the law has not been 
able to make him pay for his racket. 

McDevitt claimed a hazy memory 
about all this. He testified that the 
hundreds of letters bearing his signature 
were sent out without his knowledge; 
but he did admit that when the strange 
activities of Lapensohn were being freely 
discussed in Congress and in the news- 
papers, the only action he took, as Presi- 
dent of the Federation, was to refer the 
matter to the Federation's counsel. “It 
was a legal matter,” he said, and he 
“didn’t feel qualified” to pass on it him- 
self. 

I submit that a man who admittedly is 
not qualified to recognize a swindle when 
it is being perpetrated by one of his own 
lieutenants, and who admittedly is not 
qualified to take remedial action against 
that man, is not qualified to pick and 
choose the Senators and Representatives 
for whom organized labor will be ex- 
pected to vote. I hope the individual 
members of our great labor unions will 
exercise their own good judgment in the 
months ahead, and will refuse to permit 
such men as McDevitt to dictate their 
choice of political candidates. 


WHY ARE WE PUNISHING THE 
SCHOOLCHILDREN OF EGYPT?— 
VII 
Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, we 

now come to the ugliest incident in the 

otherwise creditable history of our coun- 
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try. It is to our credit that we were 
providing from our great surplus nearly 
1%% million pounds of butter, oil, pow- 
dered milk, and cheese per week for 
Egyptian schoolchildren. That flow of 
relief was stopped. Only in January of 
this year was the deplorable situation in 
Port Said recognized by the sending of 
10,000 22-pound packages. The program 
should be reinstated as proposed by the 
second “whereas” of my resolution of 
may 18, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
106. 

Of all the poverty-stricken peoples of 
the world, none are more miserable than 
the Egyptian peasants of the Nile Val- 
ley. Nowhere on the earth’s surface 
could the bounty of our overflowing har- 
vests be more graciously distributed than 
to the undernourished children of that 
unfortunate population. 

It was the idea of Nasser, the ruler of 
these people, that the building of a high 
dam at Aswan would store enough water 
to regularize and distribute a much 
greater flow, and produce far greater 
food crops than the valley had ever 
borne, even in the “Seven Years of 
Plenty.” Negotiations had proceeded to 
the point where the World Bank was 
prepared to loan $200 million, and our 
Government and that of Great Britain, 
by various means, a similar sum. The 
remainder of $1,200,000,000 was to be 
furnished by Egyptian labor. 

The history of the negotiations and 
the calamitous disruption of them can 
be read in the well documented book, 
Will the Middle East Go West? by Freda 
Utley. It is her theme that by ignorance 
and clumsiness we are losing the Arab 
world to the Communists, even as we lost 
China by the same mistaken attitudes. 

The Egyptian Ambassador called at 
our State Department in July, 2 years 
ago, to accept the terms which had been 
agreed upon. The offer was withdrawn 
and the door slammed in his face. 

There was no new incident. The 7- 
month-old Czech arms deal was well 
known, even if regrettable. There is no 
explanation of the insult to Nasser ex- 
cept that he was inconvenient and that 
we thought he could be discredited and 
destroyed. 

So, we tried to discredit, among his 
own people, the man who was trying to 
get more food for them. To cap this 
brutal maneuver we cut off the CARE 
packages. That was 2 years ago. Food 
still pours into our storage bins. But 
it does not go on its old errand of mercy 
to underfed Egyptian children. By some 
tortured and perverted reasoning we are 
still trying to punish Nasser, and think 
this is a good way to do it. 

There has been another regrettable 
effect of the State Department embargo 
on surplus food. CARE was recognized 
as a private organization by the Arabs. 
It was a people to people contact. This 
was most valuable. When our Govern- 
ment closed it off, it took on the status 
of an Official organization and lost its 
favorable position in the public mind. 

Mr. President, what committee, what 
official of our State Department is re- 
sponsible for this brutal stupidity? Let 
him or them emerge from the teeming 
rabbit warren on 21st Street NW. Let 
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him or them stand forth and justify 
these acts before the world. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have listened to 
Senator’s comments relating to the ces- 
sation of the flow of food under the CARE 
program to Egypt. As the Senator 
knows, this was a matter about which I 
was deeply concerned and about which I 
expressed my concern to the Senate 
after a visit to Cairo, and after having 
talked to the CARE officials and Mr. 
Devine, the CARE representative in 
Cairo. i 

I expressed my concern in a report to 
the Senate and I urged the State Depart- 
ment to reinstate the CARE program. 
The food was available, The CARE pro- 
gram had operated very successfully. 
The Government of Egypt had co- 
operated wholeheartedly. In fact, the 
President of Egypt, Mr. Nasser, had ap- 
peared on television and radio programs 
with Mr. Devine of the CARE program 
thanking the people of the United States 
and thanking the CARE program for the 
assistance which had been given. 

I spoke to the President of the United 
States about this matter on the occasion 
of my visit with him, since he was kind 
enough to grant me an opportunity to 
talk with him. I have talked with the 
Secretary of State about the matter. 

Like the Senator from Vermont, I 
cannot understand why this program 
was stopped. I cannot understand why 
the program continues to be blocked, and 
I have never been able to ascertain who 
really blocked it. 

I thank the Senator for saying what 
he has said. This is organized stupidity. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator has used an excellent 
phrase, ‘‘organized stupidity.” 


THE NEED FOR INCREASED SOCIAL 
SECURITY BENEFITS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday was a bright and happy day 
for millions of American old people. 
By a smashing 375-to-2 vote, the House 
of Representatives passed a bill which 
will increase social security benefits. 
Throughout America our old people 
firmly expect that the Senate of the 
United States will live up to its responsi- 
bility with a generous heart and spirit 
and mind. I earnestly hope so. Mr. 
President, to be bluntly realistic, there 
are roadblocks, serious roadblocks, stand- 
ing in the way of the fond goal of our 
senior citizens. The decision, the re- 
sponsibility, is up to the Senate of the 
United States. I plead with my fellow 
Senators that in the name of humanity 
we act. 

Mr. President, the minimum pay- 
ments for a woman who retires at 62 
are as little as $24 a month. It is not 
humanly possible to live in anything but 
abject poverty on about 80 cents a day. 

To compound this tragedy, prices con- 
tinue to go higher and higher, despite 
the depression. Social-security pay- 
ments obviously do not reflect the higher 
wages of the present time; they are 
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based on earnings during an earlier 
period, when wage levels were lower and 
when prices were lower, too. 

Mr. President, the victims of our neg- 
lect to modernize social security are the 
very same people who built the great 
productive capacity of this Nation. 
Their labor in our factories and farms 
made possible the wealth and power 
America enjoys today. And now, be- 
cause of a faulty and inequitable dis- 
tribution of this wealth, many of these 
same people go hungry while our ware- 
houses brim full with surplus grains and 
milk and butter. 

Millions of Americans live on pitifully 
inadequate social security benefits today 
because, through no fault of their own, 
inflation has stolen away the earning 
power of the social security contribu- 
tions they made during their working 
years. Justice demands that Congress 
act now to increase these benefits to a 
reasonable, adequate level. 

Mr. President, social-security benefits 
of 11 million retired Americans have 
been doubly squeezed into inadequacy. 
In their earning years, these retired peo- 
ple suffered economic depression, unem- 
ployment, and low wages. Now their 
retirement benefits reflect past low earn- 
ings and are further shrunk by rising 
prices. These people deserve increased 
social-security benefits now. 

Mr. President, not a day goes by with- 
out my receiving more requests for help 
from constituents who cannot make ends 
meet on their social-security payments, 
I have here a letter from Mrs. Charles 
Smith, of 6523 West Fremont Place, in 
Milwaukee. Mrs. Smith is 66 and can- 
not find work because she is crippled, 
with an artificial limb. She and her 
husband, who is 75, live together on their 
social-security payment of $65.50 a 
month. Mrs. Smith writes that the 
letter is her plea for more social secu- 
rity. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have Mrs. Smith’s letter 
printed in the Recorp at this point, fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dear Sr: I read your folder you sent out 
and surely agree with you that the social 
security is not enough for old people to live 
on. Especially those who are old now and 
need it. When we were working years ago 
there was no such thing as social security, 
so as the result my husband and I together 
get $65.50 per month, which is not enough 
to pay rent and fuel and living. I am crip- 
pled with an artificial limb and cannot work, 
also have a heart condition. My husband is 
75 years old and tries to mow lawns to help 
us out. He also has a bad heart condition, 
too. We are too proud to ask for relief. So 
far we were living with my daughter, but they 
have a family of their own and have told us 
to move out. So what we could save with my 
husband’s work we bought a secondhand, 
small trailer, but where can we park it. We 
can’t afford to park in a trailer camp where 
they charge $35, half of our social-security 
check. I guess the only place is a county 
home, where my husband and I would be sep- 
arated. We don't want that as he is all I 
have and I am all he has to live for. So I 
say the social security that the old folks get 
is not enough. I will be 66 years old in 
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October. I also have diabetes with the heart 
condition, ; 
You can print this if you like. 
plea for more social security. 
Mrs. OHARLES SMITH. 


It is my 


SOUTHERN DETERMINATION TO 
RETAIN LOCAL CONTROL OVER 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, in 
his column in yesterday’s Washington 
Evening Star, David Lawrence correctly 
interprets the determination of the peo- 
ple of the South to maintain their social 
order and to retain local control over 
their public school systems. 

Mr. Lawrence also vividly points out 
the error of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in attempting to usurp the 
legislative functions of Congress. 

This column serves to emphasize anew 
what responsible southern leaders have 
been trying to tell the Nation for 4 years 
now—that the social order of the South 
cannot be changed by judicial edict or 
the force of Federal bayonets—and I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
it be printed in the body of the RECORD 
as a portion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ARKANSAS AND THE CONSTITUTION—FAUBUS 
Vore HELD RETURN TO THE Law AS WRIT- 
TEN, NOT AS INTERPRETED 


Maybe it's a demonstration of Arkansas na- 
tionalism we are witnessing—though perhaps 
“statism” is a more fitting word—but for 
some reason not clearly understood in the 
North the people of Arkansas, by the biggest 
landslide in their voting history, have just 
assured & third term for Governor Faubus. 

Isn't. this the man, it will be asked, who 
defied the supreme law of the land? Don't 
the people of Arkansas know what the law 
of the land is, or have they come to the con- 
clusion that maybe the law of the land is 
what the Constitution says it is and not what 
nine justices say itis? For the Bill of Rights 
in the Constitution does say that “the pow- 
ers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” 

The people of Arkansas weighed all the ar- 
guments and decided to back the Constitu- 
tion as it is written. They had listened 
for nearly a year to radio and television 
speeches of abuse and had read many articles 
in the press telling them they are lawless 
folks who don’t obey the orders of the Fed- 
eral courts. The Arkansas voters had pro- 
tested in vain that critics in other States were 
oversimplifying the issue by saying that it 
was merely that man Faubus and a few zeal- 
ots who were responsible for the crisis in 
the schools of Arkansas and that, if the pres- 
ent Governor were not in office, things would 
be different. 

Now the people of Arkansas, in a free and 
fair election, have given their answer. They 
have voted by an overwhelming majority— 
about 70 percent of all ballots cast—to re- 
tain Governor Faubus. It’s a break in 
tradition to give a third term to a governor 
in Arkansas. It was, therefore, an electorate 
deeply stirred which threw precedent aside 
in order to say to the rest of the States of 
the Union that Arkansas craves the privi- 
lege of deciding for itself how it shall edu- 
cate its children. 

For, up to 1954, education was considered 
to be solely a State problem, with no right 
to the Federal Government to assign pupils 
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to public schools, much less to send Federal 
troops to police the corridors of school 
buildings. But, while the Supreme Court 
4 years ago vetoed segregation, it has not 
yet prescribed a formula for integration. 
Other States besides Arkansas are struggling 
with the same problem of how to retain 
control of their schools and yet keep them 
from being interfered with by the Supreme 
Court’s edicts. 

There wouldn’t have been any such 
rumpus in Arkansas or in any other South- 
ern State if the Congress, as specifically 
provided in the 14th amendment, had 
passed a law compelling desegregation. But 
for the Supreme Court suddenly to turn 
down its own 58-year-old order for separate 
but equal facilities in the schools by term- 
ing it now a violation of the 14th amend- 
ment—especially since the Court, itself, 
could not find the slightest bit of history to 
show that the framers of that amendment 
intended to take over control of educational 
systems of the States—is to arouse the peo- 
ple to demand that the law of the land, 
namely, the Constitution, itself, be followed. 
The 14th amendment stipulates that “Con- 
gress shall have power to enforce, by appro- 
priate legislation, the provisions of this ar- 
ticle.” This never has been done. The 
Supreme Court, moreover, isn’t supposed to 
exercise any legislative power. 

It is significant that the two candidates 
opposing Governor Faubus in the Democratic 
Party primary in Arkansas expressed them- 
selves in favor of segregation in the schools, 
although they differed on how the formula 
is to be applied. 

There is no doubt that the renomination 
of Governor Faubus in the Democratic 
primary—which is equivalent to election be- 
cause there is no effective Republican Party 
in the State—will be regarded in other 
Southern States as encouragement and moral 
support, 

Every Southern State would vote on the 
segregation i-rsue exactly as has Arkansas. 
The same American “liberals” who are so 
quick to recognize as legitimate the aspira- 
tions of the Arabs or the Algerians or other 
nationalities to autonomous rights seem to 
forget that even in the United States there 
are aspirations to self-government by units 
known as the several States. When the 
Constitution was written, all the people were 
told that the States were never to be de- 
prived of their sovereignty except under 
the means prescribed in the Constitution it- 
self, for amending that document. States 
rights have since suffered as the Federal 
Government has gradually centralized more 
and more economic power in Washington. 
But where questions of sentiment and cus- 
toms are concerned, the doctrine of States 
rights is as alive and as virile today as it was 
when Thomas Jefferson first taught it. 

It is time for a more constructive approach 
to the problem of segregation and integra- 
tion, It’s an issue that can be resolyed only 
by patience, reason, and tolerance of lengthy 
debate—and certainly not by bayonets, 


SYSTEMS OF INSPECTION FOR SUS- 
PENSION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
TESTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the State Department released the 
text of a note from the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow to the Soviet Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs stating the willingness 
of the United States to go ahead with 
a technical conference on prevention of 
surprise attack. 

As we know, Mr. President, the United 
States is now engaged at Geneva with 
the Soviet Union in a conference on the 
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technical aspects of inspection for a sus- 
pension of nuclear weapons tests. I have 
had some reports from that conference, 
and I am pleased to say they are all 
optimistic. The reports demonstrate 
considerable progress. According to the 
proposal today of the United States, the 
present conference would be followed by 
another similar conference in October on 
safeguards against surprise attack. 

Mr. President, I heartily endorse the 
proposal made by the State Department. 
The device of joint technical conferences 
to work out systems of inspection is a 
new approach to the disarmament prob- 
lem. It is one I myself proposed on sev- 
eral occasions. It has been proposed in 
many areas of our country and by many 
persons, 

In an earlier speech on this floor in 
February, I said: 

With respect to the requirements for both 
the inspection system for a cutoff or produc- 
tion and for a suspension of nuclear weapons 
tests, I propose that the executive branch 
appoint two teams of prominent and highly 
qualified nuclear scientists and weapons ex- 
perts. One should be charged with making 
a complete and thorough study of the re- 
quirements of inspection for a test ban; the 
other group for inspection for a cutoff of 
production, These two groups should offer 
to meet with comparable scientists and nu- 
clear experts from the Soviet Union in order 
to devise inspection systems acceptable to 
both countries. If the U. S. S. R. refuses 
both of these proposals then we should try 
such a proposal on the nongovernmental 
level. The United States National Academy 
of Sciences could appoint two teams of 
weapons experts. These teams might then 
negotiate with the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences to determine whether they could agree 
on the necessary requirements of an inspec- 
tion system to verify a test ban on the pro- 
duction of fissionable material for weapons 
purposes. 


Although the current Geneva parley 
has not made its final report, the com- 
muniques issued to date indicate that 
this approach has great potentiality for 
advancing the cause of international dis- 
armament. 

I predict that the Geneva Conference 
now under way will come forth with some 
sound and constructive proposals which 
will meet with the agreement and ap- 
proval of the U. S. S. R. and the United 
States of America scientists. The State 
Department’s decision to follow through 
with a proposal for a second conference 
on the subject of surprise attack is con- 
structive and commendable. I under- 
score its importance, and commend the 
State Department and the Secretary for 
this very splendid initiative. 

My only regret is that in the State De- 
partment’s proposal there has to be a 
2 months’ delay before the Conference 
can convene. In a day when bombing 
aircraft can span oceans in a matter of 
hours and long-range missiles can flash 
thousands of miles in a matter of minutes 
agreement by this country and Moscow 
on a method of preventing surprise at- 
tack could add substantially to interna- 
tional confidence and security. The 
progress of military technology is so 
rapid that it threatens to get out of hand 
before any sort of disarmament controls 
can ever be agreed upon or put into effect. 
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The world has already delayed too long 
in coming to terms on methods of miti- 
gating or ending the arms race. If the 
administration were well prepared on the 
subject of surprise attack, there should 
be no reason why we should have to 
wait 2 whole months before the Confer- 
ence convenes. The Subcommittee on 
Disarmament months ago urged the ad- 
ministration to study the technical prob- 
lems of inspection. In its report issued 
last fall, the subcommittee declared that 
it had received few details from the ex- 
ecutive branch on inspection provisions. 
The subcommittee asserted, “It has been 
unable to learn, for example, how a 
ground inspection system would operate 
to guard against surprise attack.” The 
subcommittee then went on to say, “The 
subcommittee strongly recommends that 
if inspection plans have not yet been 
prepared, an effort be made promptly by 
the executive branch to draw up blue- 
prints for various types of inspection sys- 
tems now under consideration.” I think, 
Mr. President, that if these blueprints 
had been drawn up, that we could now 
proceed forthwith and without delay 
with this Conference on surprise attack 
and not have to wait 2 months while 
the world staggers from one crisis to 
another, in many of which the danger 
of surprise attack adds to the heat of 
international tension. 

In any case, Mr. President, I think that 
the proposal for a technical conference 
on surprise attack can carry us another 
step forward toward a more peaceful 
day and I urge that the administration 


‘pursue it vigorously to a successful out- 


come. At this point, Mr. President, I 
would like to insert the text of the Amer- 
ican note to the Soviet Foreign Affairs 
Ministry. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SURPRISE ATTACK 

Following is the text of a note delivered 
today by the American Embassy at Moscow 
to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
concerning the prevention of surprise at- 
tack: 

The Embassy of the United States of 
America presents its compliments to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and has the 
honor to refer to the letters of May 9, 1958, 
and July 2, 1958, from Prime Minister 
Khrushchey to President Eisenhower with 
regard to the problem of preventing surprise 
attack. The Prime Minister's letters com- 
mented upon the proposals of the United 
States on this subject and advanced certain 
additional proposals of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The Government of the United 
States would like now to reply to these let- 
ters insofar as they relate to this important 
question. 

As President Eisenhower pointed out in 
his letter of April 28, 1958, the United States 
is determined that the Soviet Union and 
United States ultimately reach an agreement 
on disarmament. As an effective means of 
moving toward ultimate agreement, he pro- 
posed that technical experts start to work 
immediately upon the practical problems 
involved. In this connection, he raised the 
question whether both sides would not be in 
a better position to reach agreements if 
there were a common accepted understand- 
ing as to methods of inspecting against sur- 
prise attack. It is noted that Prime Min- 
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ister Khrushchev now suggests that appropri- 
ate representatives—including those of the 
military agencies of both sides, e. g., at the 
level of experts—designated by the Soviet 
Union, the United States and possibly by the 
governments of certain other states meet for 
a joint study of the practical aspects of this 
problem. Accordingly, the United States 
proposes that qualified persons from each 
side meet for a study of the technical as- 
pects of safeguards against the possibility 
of surprise attack. They should concen- 
trate on the means and objects of control, 
and on the results which could be secured 
from these safeguards. 

The discussions could bear, if necessary, 
on the applicability of inspection measures 
to various areas for illustrative purposes 
only, but without prejudging in any way the 
boundaries within which such measures 
should be applied. It will be recalled that 
the United States has always favored the 
broadest possible application of such meas- 
ures, and that in fact in President Elsen- 
hower’s initial proposal in 1955 he suggested 
that the entire territories of the United 
States and the Soviet Union be open to in- 
spection. The United States assumes, on 
the basis of Prime Minister Khrushchev's 
letter of July 2, 1958, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment agrees that these discussions would 
take place without prejudice to the respec- 
tive positions of the two Governments as to 
the delimitation of areas within which safe- 
guards would be established, or as to the 
timing or interdependence of various aspects 
of disarmament. The United States does 
not agree that the particular areas to be 
supervised as against surprise attack should 
be those indicated by Prime Minister 
Khrushchey’s letter of July 2, 1958. 

In this connection, the Government of the 
United States must indicate disagreement 
with Prime Minister Khrushchev's state- 
ment that the proposals relating to zones of 
inspection against surprise attack put for- 
ward by the United States, United Kingdom. 
and France on May 28, 1958, fail to strike a 
balance between the interests of both sides. 
It is the zones of inspection proposed by the 
Soviet Government which are subject to this 
criticism. This is particularly true of the 
European zone proposal which covers only 
a very limited area, scarcely touching Rus- 
sian territory and far too small to cover the 
areas from which a surprise attack would be 
launched under modern conditions; More- 
over, this proposal seems to be motivated by 
the political desire to crystallize the present 
dividing line in Europe since it is calculated 
from the “line of demarcation” between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact. 

The United States believes, however, that 
joint technical studies would make it easier 
to reach agreement later at a political level 
on the definition of the regions in which 
the safeguards would apply. Accordingly, 
the United States proposes that during the 
first week of October, which is the earliest 
date by which preparations adequate to the 
significance and complexity of the task can 
be completed, these discussions begin in 
Geneva. In view of the Charter responsibil- 
ities of the General Assembly and the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations in the 
field of disarmament, the United States 
would propose to keep the United Nations 
informed of the progress of the talks 
through the Secretary General. Further 
arrangements for the meeting can be con- 
cluded through diplomatic channels. 

In his letter of May 9, 1958, in particular, 
and again on July 2, 1958, Prime Minister 
Khrushchev also referred to the question of 
United States military flights especially in 
the Arctic area. 

The United States regrets that unfounded 
charges continue regarding United States 
flights in the Arctic area and that the Soviet 
Union continues to reject United States pro- 
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posals for a timely international inspection 
system in this area which would serve the 
end which the Soviet Union proposes, namely, 
“to prevent this area from becoming a hot- 
bed of military conflict between our coun- 
tries.” 

It is stated that the proposal of the United 
States for inspection in this area, a proposal 
which commanded general support not only 
in the United Nations Security Council but 
throughout the world, is no solution because 
the United States did not promise to sus- 
pend atomic bomber flights in the direction 
of the Soviet Union if an Arctic zone were 
established. 

With respect to that statement, the United 
States desires to correct the apparent mis- 
understanding concerning atomic bomber 
operations of the United States. The greater 
portion of the Arctic zone airspace is inter- 
nationally free. There is considerable mili- 
tary aviation activity in that area, partici- 
pated in by the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and other nations of the world. The 
statements of the Soviet representatives in 
the United Nations Security Council, how- 
ever, indicate concern that in this or other 
areas military aircraft of the United States 
armed with hydrogen and atomic bombs 
may have been sent in the direction of the 
borders of the Soviet Union as a result of a 
misinterpreted radar blip or other false alert. 
The Government of the United States gives 
categorical assurances that the United States 
has never had the need to launch nor has 
it in fact ever launched any atomic bomber 
flights of this type. Furthermore, if de- 
pendable and adequate safeguards were to 
be provided against surprise attack, then, 
of course, any United States flights enter- 
ing, leaving, or operating within an Arctic 
zone would conform to agreed control meas- 
ures. 

The United States believes that technical 
discussions of measures to reduce the possi- 
bility of surprise attack, even though made 
without reference to particular areas, will 
produce a fuller realization of the value of 
an Arctic zone, and pave the way for agree- 
ment on safeguards in this and other re- 
gions. Such technical discussion would also 
be helpful in determining whether a meeting 
of heads of Government would provide op- 
portunity for conducting serious discussions 
of major problems and would be an effective 
means of reaching agreement on significant 
subjects. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks 
an article entitled ““A-Weapons Detection 
System Can Be Workable, Study Says,” 
written by Edward Gamarekian, of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 
This particular article refers to a study 
which has just been concluded at Colum- 
bia University. I commented upon this 
study the other day, but I find that this 
news item analyzes the study in a most 
concise and objective manner. It is in- 
deed worthy of the attention of every 
Member of Congress. Mark my words, 
there is no subject more important be- 
fore us now than a system of detection 
which is safeguarded and workable. 
There seems to be a tendency to work 
out such a system, which ultimately may 
come to the Congress for our ratification. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A-Weapons DETECTION SYSTEM CaN BE WoRK=- 
ABLE, STUDY Says 
(By Edward Gamarekian) 
A major obstacle in the way of disarma- 


ment has been the lack of a foolproof inspec- 
tion system. 
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Fifty scientists, engineers, and specialists 
from the United States and abroad have just 
completed an exhaustive study which con- 
cludes: 

That an absolutely foolproof system is im- 
possible. 

That the testing of nuclear weapons and 
missiles can be detected with almost absolute 
certainty by detection stations within a 
range of 300 miles. 

That the production of such devices can be 
detected with a reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty, although clandestine operations may 
go unnoticed, 

That stockpiles already in existence can be 
readily hidden. 

That the cutting off of missile production 
by a workable system of inspection might 
lead to other schemes of weapon delivery 
more difficult to detect, such as the trans- 
porting of nuclear bombs in suitcases or in 
items of trade. 

Also that the cutting off of nuclear-weapon 
production may lead to alternate weapons, 
such as poisons, diseases, or radioactive de- 
vices which can be used against large num- 
bers of people. 


INSTITUTE BACKED STUDY 


The study was organized by Seymour Mel- 
man, associate professor of industrial and 
management engineering at Columbia Uni- 
versity. It was carried out as part of the 
program of Columbia's Institute of War and 
Peace Studies under a grant from the Insti- 
tute for International Order, of New York. 

In a statement accompanying 
the individual reports of the 50 participants, 
Melman concluded that “the strong points 
of inspection systems are more than sufficient 
to form the basis for an optimistic estimate 
of workability.” 

“The gains that could be obtained for the 
security of mankind by the relaxation of the 
arms race are so substantial,” he added, “as 
to be well worth the risks of successful eva- 
sion that may be involved in concluding dis- 
armament agreements.” 

The success of an inspection system, he 
emphasized, depended on complete freedom 
of movement by teams of competent scien- 
tists plus a willingness on the part of the 
native populace to cooperate and report sus- 
pected violations. 

No secret or classified information was 
utilized in the preparation of any of the re- 
ports, according to Melman. 

The Institute of War and Peace Studies 
was created in 1951, largely on the initiative 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower, who was then pres- 
ident of Columbia University. At the time, 
Mr. Eisenhower was on leave to head the 
allied armies of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

An unusual technique was used during 
the overall study to give it added dimension. 
Three teams were set up to find ways of 
evading and outwitting all the known 
schemes of detection and inspection. Two 
were American and one was British. 

Their objective was to be the preparation 
and maintenance of 200 to 400 interconti- 
nental missiles, of existing design, in the 
conviction that the country was unsafe with- 
out them. 

The conditions that were assumed to exist 
were (1) an international agreement destroy- 
ing and prohibiting further production of all 
weapons of war, including conventional and 
biological weapons as well as nuclear ex- 
plosives and their delivery systems, (2) an in- 
spection group of the highest caliber with an 
ample budget and unrestricted access to 
places and people, (3) an international agree- 
ment making it obligatory for the citizens of 
all countries to report evidence of violations, 
and (4) & judicial and penal system for pun- 
ishing violators as felons. 

The evasion teams could also assume, how- 
ever, that they had government support in 
the form of funds and authority. Their 
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plans would be carried out by a directorate 
consisting of senior military men, indus- 
trial executives, and one cabinet member. 


CHANGES CONSIDERED 


One evasion team, made up of Americans, 
concluded that the “chances for a successful 
clandestine arming operation are quite fa- 
vorable, even in the presence of a very large 
inspectorate.” 

They described schemes for secretly pro- 
ducing missiles, stealing material for war- 
heads, and using chemical and biological 
weapons. 

The other team of Americans felt that ef- 
fective inspection could be defeated by the 
failure of a nation to destroy its stockpile 
of weapons and also by the manufacture of 
peaceful goods whose components could be 
used to produce weapons. 

The British team concluded that evasion 
in countries other than the United States 
and U. S. S. R. would be possible only on a 
small scale. 


ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT AT UNITED NA- 
TIONS SECURITY COUNCIL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled “United 
States Victories in Security Council Al- 
most Meaningless,” written by Graham 
Hovey, a reporter at the United Nations 
for the Minneapolis Star-Tribune, and a 
well-known foreign correspondent. I 
ask to have this article printed in the 
body of the Recorp, inasmuch as it re- 
lates to the activities of our Government 
at the United Nations Security Council, 
and the methods and means we are now 
using to obtain support for American 
proposals. This article has caused most 
grave concern, Mr. Hovey is an objec- 
tive reporter and a keen student of inter- 
national affairs. If what he says as to 
the methods we are using and the diffi- 
culties we are encountering is true, we 
are really in trouble. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES VICTORIES IN SECURITY CoUNCIL 
ALMOST MEANINGLESS 


(By Graham Hovey) 


United States victories in United Nations 
Security Council voting have become prac- 
tically meaningless. 

American insistence on driving for almost 
automatic majorities is eroding further the 
prestige of a Security Council already badly 
damaged by Russia’s flagrant abuse of the 
big-power veto. 

These things were brought home again 
last week by Council votes on resolutions 
aimed at easing the Middle East crisis. 
After watching 9 of 11 members vote for 
the United States resolution to send a U. N. 
armed force to Lebanon, only to have it 
vetoed by Soviet Ambassador Arkady Sobo- 
lev, a veteran Asian correspondent whose 
friendship for America cannot be doubted 
told this reporter: 

“Your delegation’s zeal for rolling up 
council majorities—no less than the Soviet 
vetoes—has brought the. Security Council 
into utter disrepute.” 

His point was that the familiar 9-to-1 
majorities for United States-sponsored reso- 
lutions. (neutral Sweden abstaining) rarely 
refiect the state of world opinion or even the 
lineup of the 81 U, N. member governments. 

Mostly they reflect the views of the United 
States Government and its allies. 

One simple fact will demonstrate how 
far the present Security Council member- 
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ship comes from reflecting the true world 
power balance; how stacked it is for the 
United States and its allies: 

Seven of the other ten Council members 
have outright military alliances with the 
United States and an eighth, Iraq, had at 
least unofficial security ties to this country 
through the Baghdad Pact. 

Britain, France, and Canada are allied with 
the United States in NATO; Columbia and 
Panama are our allies in the inter-American 
defense treaty; Japan and Nationalist China 
each has s- bilateral military alliance with 
our Government. 

Only Soviet Russia and Sweden on the 
present council stand entirely apart from the 
globe-encircling network of United States 
military alliances. And the Asian-African 
group of cold-war neutrals is not repre- 
sented. 

For some years an unofficial gentlemen’s 
agreement between Russia and the West re- 
sulted in the regular election of one Eastern 
European Communist government to the 
Council. 

The United States ignored this agreement 
2 years ago to back the Philippines and re- 
peated the process last year to support 
Japan’s successful bid for a term on the 
Council. This scrapping of what had been 
regarded as an accepted formula aroused re- 
sentment not only in the Soviet bloc but out- 
side as well. 

But the United States is not entirely to 
blame for the present Council lineup. Some 
new nations of Asia and Africa—especially 
those with an internal Communist problem— 
are not overly eager to bask in the Security 
Council spotlight and accept the pressures 
from East. and West that membership in- 
volves. F 

“By any standard of measure, however,” 

. said my Asian colleague, “it makes no sense 
to have two Council members from Latin 


America. And, of course, it is fantastic to - 


have a-man who actually represents only 
Formosa holding the permanent Council seat 
that the charter assigned to China. 

“If the Council continues to refuse to 


seat the representative of Iraq’s new revo- - 
aaa pe i er Morse shi . to submit. to you some of the ideas de- 


lutionary regime, the picture will become 
even more fantastic. There will be two 
fictional representatives at the Council 
table,” 

He referred to the fact that the Council 
last week took no action to expel Abdul 
Majid Abbass, U. N. delegate of the over- 
thrown Iraqi Government. 

It has long been obvious to veteran U. N. 
observers that something should be done 
about the security council in an attempt to 
arrest the erosion of the organization’s po- 
litical machinery, 

This job may require some imagination 
and some pride swallowing by the United 
States. For most authorities who have ex- 
pressed themselves on the matter favor an 
expanded Security Council to include India 
and eventually Communisti China as perma- 
nent members. 

In terms of its power potential and pres- 
ent political influence, particularly with the 
expanding Asian-African group of nations, 
India is entitled to a permanent Council 
seat. If eventual admission of Red China 
to the U. N. is conceded, the United States 
conceivably might insist on a permanent 
seat for India as a balancing Asian factor. 

Such an expanded Council would not be 
perfect. It would not by itself necessarily 
save the U. N. It would not even guarantee 
less frequent use of the veto by Russia. 

Its proponents believe, however, that it 
could make for a healthier U. N. because it 
would come ever so much closer to an accu- 
rate reflection of the existing power and po- 
litical balance in the world. 

They believe it might even have a leaven- 
ing effect on Russia by removing the Soviet 
delegate from the complete isolation in 
which he must function on the Council— 
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an isolation that sometimes elicits sympathy 
for him and even defense of his defiant 
vetoes in strongly anti-Communist circles. 


FARMERS PROTEST 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 


. Was a sad day for agriculture when this 


body bowed to Secretary Benson by en- 
acting a farm bill hailed by the city press 
as heading our farm policies in a new 
direction. As I insisted throughout the 
farm debate, I am convinced it is the 
wrong direction. 

During the farm debate, I expressed 
regret that the American Farm Bureau 
Federation had so far abandoned the 


- principles upon which it grew to power 


under the late Ed O’Neal. I indicated 
that I felt the views of its national 
spokesmen failed to accurately reflect the 
feelings of many of its farmer members. 
I call attention toa letter I have just 
received from the legislative: committee 
of the Cochran County Farm Bureau in 
Texas, echoing that sentiment. The 
letter was written last Friday, before the 
Senate had concluded action, but it was 
not received by me until yesterday. 
Signed by three members of the Texas 


Farm Bureau's legislative committee, it > 


speaks for itself. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter printed in the 
body of the Recor as evidence of how 
farmers really feel. 

There being no objection, the letter 


‘ was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Morton TEx., July 25, 1958. 
Mr. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: We would. like 


veloped and recommended by the members 
of our organization with reference to agri- 


_ cultural legislation, as follows: 


First, we want you to know that the Na- 
tional Farm Bureau does not speak our 
sentiments nor our wishes. It does not 
represent the farmers wishes in Washing- 
ton, but the thinking of the national office. 
We think that if the Farm Bureau was 
stripped of its service organizations, wherein 
its members make huge savings in all types 
of insurance (this amount would be of in- 
terest to you, it runs into millions of 
dollars), the number of its members they 
come and tell you they represent would drop 
rapidly. The number of its members who 
do not have an interest in a farm would 
also be revealing and of interest. It is not 
a requirement that its members be farmers, 
and thousands are not. 

Second, we hope that legislation on cotton 
can wait until after the national referen- 
dum on the program is held this fall, where 
only cottongrowers are allowed to vote. 
This will give the best idea as to what the 
farmers want. 

Third, we believe that the farmers will 
never prosper as a producer of raw materials, 
leaving the marketing and processing to 
other groups. Has, or can, any other in- 
dustry prospered by following this process? 
The CCC and support prices are the salva- 
tion to farmers welfare. Without them all 
agriculture will become integrated in a short 
time. 

Fourth, if we have a surplus of cotton, as 
Secretary Benson says, and which we do not 
have (we now have the shortest supply of 
cotton since 1954, following 3 years of un- 
controlled production), why raise the allot- 
ment and cut the prices, as Benson sug- 
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gests, along with the National Farm Bu- 
reau? 

Fifth, we do not think agriculture can 
survive a free market, where they sell all 
their produce on a “what cha gimme mar- 
ket” and buy on a price tag. 

Sixth, if the Secretary of Agriculture 
would spend some time and energy explain- 
ing to consumer groups that it is not the 
price of farm products that is responsible 
for increased food costs, but the handlers 
and processors, after it leaves the farms; for 
instance, the dairyman gets about 8 cents a 
quart for his milk at the farm, the egg man 
about 35 cents per dozen, potatoes are now 
2 cents per pound, tomatoes 214 cents, 
onions 244 cents, and thousands of tons of 
produce are rotting in the fields for the lack 


- of cost of production prices; and, what are 


you paying for these products as a con- 
sumer? We think that cotton, wheat, rice, 
tobacco, and all other supported products 
would follow the same pattern. We know 
that they will say, “Oh, yes; look at the 
cattlemen, the hog men, and the sheep- 
men’’—well if they do, ask them to look 


~- back at them a few years ago when hun- 


dreds of them went broke. 

Seventh, you have been hounded in Wash- 
ington with this group and that group tell- 
ing you that they represent the farmers; 
but, have you become aware that few of 
them do. Too many groups are spending a 
lot of time in Washington to tell you what 
they want, under the guise of farmer repre- 
sentatives, The and handlers of 
farm products are not interested in the 
welfare of the farmer—they are interested 
in volume and units of production. Con- 
trols are socialistic and communistic when 
applied to agriculture, but become very 
effective weapons with all major industries, 
where the board of directors set the policies; 
and, then the same process is termed sound 
business without a “tic” on it. 

We just wanted you to know some of the 
thinking which has been developed down 
here in Texas, where no one was present but 
actual farmers, and hope that you and the 
other gentlemen in Washington will not let 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau representatives destroy 
the foundation of our price support and 
CCC programs for agriculture, and that you 
realize the importance of a prosperous agri- 
culture. 

Respectively, 
Roy HICKMAN, 
GENE BENHAM, 
MERLYN ROBERTS, 
Legislative Committee for Cochran 
County Farm Bureau. 

P. S.—Why eliminate the present parity 
concept for those beginning in 1961, based 
on 90 percent of the prices received by 
farmers during the 3 preceeding years, 
which will mean lower and lower prices? 

Proposed legislation will create a surplus 
cotton problem similar to corn. The big in- 
creased allotments with lower prices will 
bring this about, and it will be the fault of 
the Democrats who are in control, and the 
problem for the 1960 administration to cor- 
rect. Why should the present legislation go 
beyond 1960? 

Why not include an esculator clause to 
take care of increased farming costs? 

Please don't let Benson and company de- 
stroy the basis of our agricultural program, 
they are trying. R. H. 


MINING RESEARCH STATION IN 
MINNESOTA—BILL INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I am informed by my friend, the 

Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 

PHREY], that the Interior Department 

has undertaken the establishment of a 
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mining research station in Minnesota, 
thereby achieving the objective sought 
by Calendar No. 482, S. 98, to provide for 
the establishment and operation of a 
mining and metallurgical research estab- 
lishment in the State of Minnesota. The 
Senator from Minnesota, as well as the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, approves of removing the bill 
from the Senate Calendar, and I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
approve of the request of the distin- 
guished majority leader. I want the 
Recorp to note that the metallurgical 
research establishment is being con- 
structed, not because of the consent or 
with help of the Bureau of the Budget or 
the administration. It is being built be- 
cause Congress insisted upon it. Author- 
ity for its construction has been provided 
in existing law. It was once approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget, in 1952, but 
such approval has not been given since 
then. I am grateful to Congress for the 
cooperation which it has extended to the 
State of Minnesota in making this metal- 
lurgical establishment a reality. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 O'CLOCK ON MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its deliberations to- 
day, it stand in adjournment until 10 
o'clock a. m. on Monday next, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


' TRIBUTES TO DECEASED SENATORS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce that, following the 
convening of the Senate on Monday, 
tributes will be paid to the late Senator 
Scott, of North Carolina, and the late 
Senator Neely, of West Virginia. 


THE AIRWAYS MODERNIZATION 
BOARD 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an editorial from 
the American Aviation magazine of July 
28, 1958, in which the magazine acknowl- 
edges and gives due recognition to the 
effective efforts of some of our most com- 
petent public servants. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows. 

ORCHIDS 

The things that men do wrong, or the 
things that men don't do that they should 
be doing. most often get top attention in 
conversation and in print, especially edito- 
rials. 

A report is overdue on three important 
Government jobs which we believe are being 
well done. 

First, ís Presidential Assistant Elwood 
“Pete” Quesada, who is confounding all of 
the skeptics and critics by turning in a ter- 
rific performance by all of the usual stand- 
ards of measurement. He is carrying a dual 
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load—Airways Modernization Board and 
Presidential Aid—with bustling dispatch and 
sound judgment. 

Second is CAA Administrator Jim Pyle, who 
inherited a mass of problems and a laggard 
organization. With workloads and headaches 
worse than ever, he has proved to be a nimble, 
able administrator not afraid to make deci- 
sions and not afraid to stick out his neck. 
Only in the international field, where he in- 
herited an exceptionally bad situation, has 
he failed to produce solid results to date. 

Third is George Borsari, who took over a 
few months ago the hefty task of heading up 
the CAA Airports Division—a bigger and more 
important job than the title would imply. 
What was needed here was an ability to or- 
ganize, to make decisions and to get things 
moving. Borsari is doing all of this. 

It is an all-too-common practice in Gov- 
ernment to postpone decisions, buck a prob- 
lem to another office, find some excuse for 
not making a decision that might make 
somebody unhappy, and to hope that if a 
problem hangs around long enough it will 
just disappear. Decision-making is one of 
the most vital keys to good administration. 
Whether or not everybody likes what Messrs. 
Quesada, Pyle, or Borsari are doing, these 
men deserve the highest tribute for moving 
ahead and making decisions. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, 2 days 
ago on the floor of the Senate, during 
the course of the consideration of the 
Defense Department appropriations bill, 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Syminc- 
Ton] made what seemed to me to be a 
brilliant, if not indeed frightening, 
speech on the inadequacy of our Armed 
Forces. During the course of that de- 
bate he had occasion to deplore what 
seemed to be the disappearance of any 
sense of urgency in the country toward 
our defense posture. This sense of 
urgency had been aroused by sputnik, 
but it has been dissipated, despite the 
efforts of our distinguished majority 
leader and his Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee and a number of other Senators to 
keep it alive. 

Last night, in the Evening Star, there 
appeared an article by Mr. Constantine 
Brown entitled “The Menace of Disinter- 
est—Events Across World Seen Affecting 
All in United States, Including ‘So What’ 
Tribe.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MENACE OF DISINTEREST 
(By Constantine Brown) 

There are a lot of Smiths and Joneses in 
the United States. But there is a name more 
legion than either of these old reliables, al- 
though it never appears in telephone direc- 
tories. The name is “Sowhat.” 

A typical Sowhat, or So What, if you will, 
may be found in every city and town, every 
country crossroads store, every club and bar 
in America. Oftentimes Mr. So What will 
be a leader in his community, a civic worker, 
a churchgoer. He may be, and often is, a 
member of a legislature or a city council. He 
is prosperous in business or in one of the 
professions. He is level-headed, sound, care- 


ful, thoughtful, responsible, and conserva- 
tive. 


But when something comes along outside 
the ken of his daily activities, something 
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having to do with events and developments 
far from his own habitat, he spreads his 
hands, shrugs his shoulders and says, “So 
what?” 

So, what if the Russians are fomenting 
strife and discord in the Middle East (or 
Asia, or Africa, or South America)? That’s 
a long way from here. Besides, what can 
we do about it? What do we care if a bunch 
of bedsheet-wearing desert nomads get 
worked up about whatever sheikh or sultan 
or king they happen to have, and shoot a 
few people while they look for a new gov- 
ernment? 

Why, asks Mr. So What crossly, are we 
talking about intervention, sending Ameri- 
can troops into foreign climes, spending bil- 
lions of dollars on foolishness, just to try 
meddling in some foreign matter that has 
nothing to do with the daily routine in 
which Mr. So What has his complacent being? 

Above all, complains Mr. So What, why 
are our Senators down there in Washington 
and our President and the Secretary of State 
and all those officials great and small spend- 
ing all their time fooling around with all 
this foreign talk when they need to get down 
to business and get business up for us 
Americans? 

And why are all those politician fellows 
getting all worked up about a few American- 
type Communists and their pals who might 
like to betray their country’s survival to a 
foreign ideology and a menacing military 
aggressor? 

The trouble with Mr. So-what, all thou- 
sands of him, is that he stops at the ques- 
tions. He asks why because he is annoyed 
at the disturbance to his comfortable ways. 
But his why does not bestir him to find 
out why. 

And the tragedy is that Mr. So-what, as we 
said when we introduced him, is not a dolt, 
a ne’er-do well, or even a run-of-the-mill 
citizen. He is a leader, or is looked up to 
as such, at least, in his community. Yet he 
sets the example to his fellow citizens of 
lesser stature, and the example is the hands- 
spread-out “so what” when matters lie out- 
side his immediate interest. 

It may be submitted that this So-what 
fellow is probably more of a danger to the 
Free World, to freedom in America and every- 
where else in the still-remaining and rapidly 
dwindling area of the world that is free, 
than 10 times his number of diligent Com- 
munist agents, or a hundred times his num- 
ber of just plain Communist subjects. 

If one is to argue with a So-what, the 
annoyed reply one gets is petulant, “What 
can I do about it, anyway?” The answer to 
that one is just “plenty.” Not at all by get- 
ting all excited and frenzied, worked up into 
a lather, or emotionally intoxicated, But 
just getting familiar with the world situa- 
tion, at the same time realizing, like the 
great English poet, John Donne, that “every 
man's death diminishes me, for I am a part 
of mankind.” Putting the two together— 
a knowledge of events and their significance, 
plus the realization that in this shrinking 
world no man can resign from the common 
destiny of mankind—will bring an end to 
the So-whats quite definitely. 

These days the events taking place in the 
Middle East, in Asia or Africa or Greenland 
or Antarctica, are of immediate concern to 
the men and women of the United States. 
They can and probably will affect the lives 
and fortunes of every man, woman, and 
child in America, not to mention the millions 
of people everywhere else. 

Perhaps we who deplore the So-whats can 
begin by making every one we meet provide 
the answers to his own querulous question. 


Mr. CLARK. I believe it would be wise 
for all readers of the Recorp to take note 
of Mr. Brown’s comment that— 


These days, the events taking place in the 
Middle East, in Asia or Africa or Greenland 
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or Antaretica are of immediate concern to 
the men and women of the United States. 
They can and probably will affect the lives 
and fortunes of every man, woman, and child 
in America, not to mention the millions of 
people everywhere else, 


This matter was even more clearly 
brought to the attention of the American 
people in a column appearing this morn- 
ing in the Washington Post entitled 
*“Untruths on Defense,” written by 
Joseph Alsop. I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Alsop’s article may be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNTRUTHS ON DEFENSE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The time has come, once again, to take a 
very grave step in this space. It is time to 
say quite bluntly that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is guilty of gross untruth con- 
cerning the national defense of the United 
States. 

The false claims were most succinctly put 
by the President himself in his last state 
of the Nation message. 

“We have now,” he told the country, “a 
broadly based and efficient defensive strength, 
including a great deterrent power. But un- 
less we act wisely and promptly, we could 
lose (the) capacity to deter attack or defend 
ourselves.” He then outlined the action he 
proposed to take and he concluded with this 
promise: “We intend to assure that our vigi- 
lance, power, and technical excellence keep 
abreast of any realistic threat that we face.” 

Either the President was consciously mis- 
leading the Nation, or he silently decided 
to break his promise later on, or he has been 
misinformed about the facts. The third 
alternative is not only preferable; it is also 
highly probable. But that does not change 
the hard facts about which the President 
has been misinformed. Nothing will change 
them but a vastly greater national effort to 
keep abreast of the realistic threat we face. 

The time of deadly danger will begin soon, 
during the period the Pentagon calls “the 
gap"—the years between 1960 through 1963 
or 1964. Massive orders for hardware must 
be placed immediately—indeed, they should 
have been placed last winter—if we are go- 
ing to make the feeblest pretense of keeping 
abreast during the years of the gap. 

The prospective results of our present, 
fantastically inadequate effort were given in 
detail in the last report in this space, They 
may be summarized as follows: 

First, we shall retain a modest margin 
of superiority in manned bombers through- 
out the years of the gap—unless the Kremlin 
puts its new, very long-range, supersonic 
jet bomber into early production, as must 
of course be expected. (It is not expected 
by the administration, but all the adminis- 
tration's expectations are based on the kind 
of reading of the grim intelligence that ex- 
perience has repeatedly warned against.) 

Second, the NATO estimates give the 
Soviets a strength in air defense that is at 
least 2 times, if not 3 or 4 times greater 
than our own air-defense strength; and 
this wide margin of superiority will be main- 
tained throughout the years of the gap. This 
means, of course, that the balance of 
manned bomber strength must be weighed 
in favor of the Soviets; for our manned 
bombers are now increasingly vulnerable to 
interception by the more advanced defensive 
weapons. 

Third, we shall be sending a few inter- 
mediate range missiles to our NATO allies 
in the gap years. Meanwhile, the Soviets 
will acquire between 1,000 and 2,000 ballistic 
missiles with suitable ranges to neutralize 
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or destroy all our overseas air bases, on which 
the striking power of our manned bomber 
force heavily depends. And fourth, the 
United States versus U. S. S. R. score in op- 
erational intercontinental missiles in the 
gap years will be United States, no inter- 
continental ballistic missiles versus U. S. 
S. R., 100 intercontinental ballistic missiles 
in 1959; United States, 30 intercontinental 
ballistic missiles versus U. S. S. R., 500 inter- 
continental ballistic missiles in 1960; United 
States, 70 intercontinental ballistic missiles 
versus U. S. S. R., 1,000 intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles in 1961; United States, 130 
intercontinental ballistic missiles (plus a 
few submarine-borne Polaris, perhaps) 
versus U. S. S. R. 1,500 intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles in 1962; and United States, 
130 intercontinental ballistic missiles (plus 
more Polaris) versus U. S. S. R., 2,000 inter- 
continental ballistic missiles in 1963. 

Furthermore, only a few score more of the 
Navy's Polaris missiles will alter the bal- 
ance in 1964. And the first solid-fueled Min- 
uteman missile, on which the Pentagon is 
gambling the American future, cannot pos- 
sibly be ready for operational use before the 
end of 1963 or early 1964. It will probably 
be later than this. 

If this is keeping abreast, one would like 
to know how the administration defines 
falling behind. The effect of the present 
policy is indisputable. It will allow the So- 
viets to gain an overwhelming superiority 
in overall nuclear striking power. And if 
anyone wonders what results to expect from 
this kind of Soviet ‘superiority, it is only 
necessary to look back a few years, to the 
last time this reporter took the same grave 
step of charging official untruth about the 
national defense. 

This was when the egregious Louis A. John- 
son was swearing he was only cutting fat, 
not muscle. The Truman-Louis Johnson 
disarmament policy ended in the Korean 
war. But at least President Truman and 
Louis Johnson then had the excuse that 
the United States still possessed a virtual 
monopoly of nuclear striking power. 

Now we are flaccidly letting the Soviets 
gain an overwhelming superiority in this 
crucial area where once we enjoyed a mo- 
nopoly. We are doing this, moreover, after 
abandoning superiority to the Soviets in 
almost all other arms areas. Can any sane 
man suppose that this folly is not immeas- 
urably more dangerous than the follies of 
Louis Johnson or can any sane man seri- 
ously suppose that the end result will not 
be immeasurably more terrible? At this in- 
stant, the last chance to save ourselves is 
slipping through our hands. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this arti- 
cle is a follow-up of the one placed in the 
Record during the course of the speech 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] 2 days ago. I say now, as I 
said then, that these articles, written by 
Mr. Alsop, require—indeed, demand—an 
answer by the Pentagon and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, if not by the White 
House. 

I firmly believe that the American peo- 
ple are entitled to know whether what 
Mr. Alsop says is true. If it is true, we 
should be moving forward with far more 
serious steps than we are taking at 
present. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I regret 
that I was unable to be in the Chamber 
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yesterday when the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], 
reluctantly asked the Senate to agree to 
the conference report on the budget for 
the District of Columbia. As the Senator 
from Rhode Island so well said at that 
time, that budget is unsound, it is un- 
balanced, and under it an adequate Fed- 
eral payment from the Federal Treasury 
to the District of Columbia is not made. 
Inevitably, it will cause great difficulty 
when Congress reconvenes in January. 

This point of view has been so well 
expressed and so much better stated 
than I could state it by an editorial en- 
titled “Who’s Head in the Sand?” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of this morning, that I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the editorial 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHOSE HEAD IN THE SAND? 


Congress shamefully flubbed its obliga- 
tion as the policy-making body of the Dis- 
trict in passing the 1959 appropriations bill. 
In the first place, it reduced appropriations 
to the skimpy level of $204 million by elimi- 
nating many items of importance to the 
community. The Senate had added $2.9 mil- 
lion to the barebones budget approved by 
the House, but in the conference all but 
$757,360 of this was wiped out, with the 
acquiescence of both Houses. The Senate 
usually has good intentions in regard to the 
District, but in the end it gives way to the 
more stubborn House conferees who seem 
to make a religion of imposing austerity 
on the voteless Capital. 

Even more disturbing was the niggardly 
squeeze applied to the Federal payment to 
the District. Congress had recently raised 
the legal ceiling on this payment from $23 
to $32 million in recognition of the numerous 
services the Federal Government receives 
from the District and of the Federal interest 
in Washington as the Nation’s Capital. Con- 
gress, instead of living up to its implied 
promise, appropriated a meager $20 million. 
Its action reminds us of the star boarder who 
presided at the head of the table, took the 
best of everything and left a quarter to 
pay for it. 

The foolishness of the performance is em- 
phasized by the fact that Congress will have 
to face the problem again in January. It is 
estimated that increased pay and retirement 
benefits for District employees will amount to 
between $18.6 and $24.2 million. This will 
mean a deficit of $10 to $15 million before 
the end of the fiscal year. The only place 
that Congress can reasonably turn for funds 
to meet this deficit will be to the Federal 
payment which has been authorized but not 
appropriated. In view of this situation the 
performance of yesterday was incredibly 
shortsighted. 


APPOINTMENT OF MISS MARIAN 
ANDERSON AS AN ALTERNATE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I was un- 
able to be in the Chamber 2 days ago 
when the distinguished majority leader, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York 
tMr. Javits], the other Senators com- 
mented with great pleasure on the ap- 
pointment of Miss Marian Anderson as 
an alternate representative of the United 
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States to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

Miss Anderson is a resident of Phil- 
adelphia. She is one of our leading citi- 
zens, one of whom we are extremely 
proud. Her public career has been a 
credit to her home city. 

She is, I think, the only living citizen 
of Philadelphia for whom one of our 
fine new swimming pools, built under a 
recreational program with which, I am 
pleased to say, I had something to do 
while I was mayor, has been named. 
Miss Anderson dedicated that swimming 
pool. We were more than happy to have 
her do so. 

Miss Anderson has been one of our 
great Philadelphians. I join with my 
colleagues in expressing my gratification 
that the President has seen fit to honor 
her with this appointment. I am cer- 
tain she will be a most effective repre- 
sentative of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania, 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have 
been gravely concerned about the atti- 
tude of the State Department in getting 
ready for the forthcoming, inevitable 
summit conference. I have read this 
morning a transcript of the news con- 
ference of the Secretary of State. I 
have also read the latest in the series 
of letters from the President to Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

Mr. President, I am gravely disturbed 
by the public statements of Mr. Dulles 
in his press conference that the Depart- 
ment of State is not prepared either to 
go ahead with disarmament negotia- 
tions or, indeed, to attend a serious 
summit conference on the Middle East. 
Why is not the State Department so 
prepared? We all know that there are 
many able persons in the Department 
who are well qualified to prepare the 
necessary papers and agenda for such 
a conference. 

If they are not prepared, why has 
the Secretary of State publicly an- 
nounced that he is about to take off 
for South America for a conference, no 
doubt of some importance, with nations 
in Latin America? At a time when it 
would seem to me that the Department 
is not prepared, should he not stay 
home and prepare the impending con- 
ference on the situation which threatens 
us in the Middle East. 

In this connection, I regret very much 
that the Department of State seems to 
be taking a position, with the acquies- 
cence of the President, that the United 
States is not in favor of private meet- 
ings to try to solve the problems which 
divide Russia and ourselves, at the time 
the Security Council meeting takes place 
in New York or elsewhere. 

_ I point out to my colleagues and to 
other readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp that, from my point of view, 
Mr. De Gaulle, of France, has taken ə 
far more realistic position in this regard. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his reply to the latest letter from Mr. 
Khrushchev be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
of General De Gaulle was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of August 1, 1958] 
Text OF REPLY BY DE GAULLE 


Paris, July 31.—Following, in unofficial 
translation, is the text of Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle’s message to Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, published here tonight: 

“Your letter of July 29 insists on the im- 
portance and the urgency in your eyes for 
the meeting of a conference of the heads of 
the Governments of the Soviet Union, of the 
United States of America, of Great Britain, 
of France, and of India, to study the problems 
of the Middle East. 

“You envisage that such a conference be 
held in Europe. You indicate that it should 
have as its object ‘to insure the withdrawal 
of foreign troops from the Lebanon and 
Jordan and to prevent the extension of the 
military conflict.” 

“As regards the principle of a meeting of 
heads of government, I confirm to you the 
acceptance of the French Government as 
soon as such a meeting would take place in 
the necessary conditions of objectivity and 
serenity. 

“If the other governments concerned were 
agreed that such a conference be held and 
if they could do it in these conditions, I 
would be ready to go to any city of Europe 
and at any date that would be convenient to 
the participants. 

“I would propose for my part that it would 
be Geneva on August 18 next. 

“As regards the object of the conference, 
I believe that it should not be limited to the 
problem raised by the presence of United 
States troops in the Lebanon and British 
troops in Jordan, which is but by the conse- 
quence of a general situation, nor to the 
possible extension of the zone of military 
conflict, because one sees no conflict of this 
sort. 

“It is, in my opinion, the whole Middle 
East affair and the state of continual crisis 
that prevents this region of the world from 
living and developing in normal conditions 
that the conference would have to tackle in 
a frank and complete manner. 

“After the consultation France is at pres- 
ent conducting with certain other states, she 
may, if the occasion arises, make precise 
proposals on these subjects. 

“Pending a decision by the governments 
concerned as regards the project for a sum- 
mit conference, the French Government 
makes no objection to the Security Council’s 
holding a new session, as suggested by the 
British and United States Governments. 

“However, such a session, because of the 
composition of the Council, the number of 
states that should be invited to participate, 
the nature of its agenda, and the character 
of its debates, should not be confused with a 
conference of heads of government, 

“In any case I have the feeling that it 
would be desirable henceforth to pursue 
through normal diplomatic channels the dis- 
cussions that might still be necessary to 
reach agreement as regards the principle, the 
place, the date, and the object of the con- 
ference which you, yourself, first proposed.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, one of 
our keenest and most eloquent commen- 
tators in the international field is Mr. 
James Reston. His column this morning 
is devoted to the subject about which I 
am now speaking. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Reston’s article entitled 
“Smoke-Filled Rooms,” published in the 
New York Times for today, be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SMOKE-FILLED ROOMS—UNITED STATES FOUND 
ALONE IN DISLIKING IDEA OF ForMAL-INFOR- 
MAL PRIVATE TALKS 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, July 31.—The long debate on 
the art and wisdom of summitry reached a 
critical point today—namely; whether there 
should be a smoke-filled room at the summit 
when and if the great men get there. 

On this question, the United States, which 
invented the smoke-filled room at the Black- 
stone Hotel in Chicago during the 1920 Re- 
publican convention, said “No.” In the sense 
that Harry Daugherty, Warren G. Harding’s 
campaign manager, meant the phrase—a 
room where a few political leaders would 
meet and decide the major political ques- 
tions—Washington is opposed. 

However, Premier Charles de Gaulle, of 
France, wants precisely this kind of room 
at the summit, free of the binding regula- 
tions of the United Nations. Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan, of Britain, appears more 
interested in arranging private talks, though 
under the supervision of the United Nations, 
than he is in the Security Council appear- 
ances of the heads of government. And so 
does Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev of the 
Soviet Union. 

If this seems a narrow point to preoccupy 
great nations, the reader should know that 
solemn diplomatic notes have been passing 
back and forth across the Atlantic for days 
on even narrower points than this. 

For example, there has been considerable 
discussion in the embassies here yesterday 
and today about what constitutes a smoke- 
filled-room session, 

Does the United States rule out informal 
talks altogether, or only informal talks that 
attempt to reach decisions? Would it be 
all right to meet and just talk in a smoke- 
filled room? And, finally, would Washington 
agree to formal-informal talks or insist on 
informal-informal talks? 


THE UNITED STATES POSITION 


After 14 personal interviews and 43 tele- 
phone calls, this reporter is in a position to 
define the United States position as follows: 

Secretary of State Dulles does not rule out 
accidental talks between President Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Khrushchev if they happen 
to meet in a United Nations or hotel corridor. 

Social gatherings are O. K. if, after dinner 
in, say, Prime Minister Macmillan’s hotel 
room, Mr. Khrushchev makes some serious 
observations about the Middle East, the 
President would listen and might participate 
in the discussion. This would be an infor- 
mal-informal talk. 

If, however, someone suggested that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Mr. Khrushchev, General 
de Gaulle, and Mr. Macmillan should meet 
every day 2 hours before the formal meeting 
of the Security Council to discuss ways and 
means of resolving questions that had risen 
there, this would be opposed by the United 
States on the ground that it was a formal- 
informal meeting and would amount to 
ganging up on the small nations. 

Finally, provided the talks are kept to 
charges and countercharges concerning mili- 
tary and political action in the Middle East, 
Moscow's as well as Washington's and Lon- 
don’s the United States will debate the issue 
in public anywhere the Council likes—in 
New York, Geneva, Paris, or anywhere else— 
except the Soviet Union. 

MOST PECULIAR TO SOME 

This, of course, strikes the British, the 
French, and the Russians as a most peculiar 
conception of summitry. 

The Russians, who really did invent the 
smoke-filled room before Harry Daugherty 
made it famous, would like to carve up and 
parcel out the Middle East in the smallest 
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room in Geneva. This, essentially, is what 
Washington says it opposes: Big-power domi- 
nation of the rest. 

General de Gaulle, who has been clearer, 
more consistent and—what is even more wel- 
come—briefer than the rest, wants honest, 
informal discussion between the four heads 
of government, not with the purpose of plac- 
ing a diktat before the United Nations and 
the world, but in the hope of working out a 
fair accommodation of middle eastern prob- 
lems for that body’s consideration. 

Prime Minister Macmillan is more subtle. 
He wants the same thing as General de 
Gaulle, but the British feel that they could 
never have persuaded the President to get 
near the summit unless they involved the 
move in the United Nations. So they are 
talking a great deal about the United Nations 
while actually hoping for precisely those de- 
cisions in a smoke-filled room (politely 
called recommendations) that Secretary 
Dulles is trying to avoid. 

What astonishes the United States allies, 
and particularly the logical French, is why 
Washington is so brave about committing 
the person and prestige of the President of 
the United States to a public wrangle with 
Mr. Khrushchev in the Security Council 
while hesitating about serious talks in 
private. 

Why, they ask, have the heads of govern- 
ment gone to all the trouble of engaging in 
a public debate about past military action in 
the Middle East—an exercise that can be 
carried on with less danger by the perma- 
nent delegates at the United Nations—and 
then shying away from private efforts to 
reach a just settlment of the root problems 
that led to that military action? 

This, too, is the position taken by Dag 
Hammarskjold, Secretary General of the 
United Nations. He is not afraid that the 
government chiefs will bring any decision 
out of private talks and try to impose it on 
the United Nations and the middle eastern 
powers. He does not believe that talking 
with Mr, Khrushchey equals capitulating 
to him. 

But he is afraid that a public exchange of 
charges between the heads of government 
would inflame world tensions. It is not 
smoke in New York he fears, but fire in the 
Middle East. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it occurs 
to me that Premier de Gaulle and Mr. 
Reston have clearly set forth reasons 
why it would be wise for the Department 
of State and, indeed, the President to re- 
consider their apparent determination to 
forestall any serious present effort to 
ease international tension through pri- 
vate conversations at the highest level. 


SENATE PROCEDURE, BY CHARLES 
L. WATKINS AND FLOYD M. RID- 
DICK, PARLIAMENTARIANS OF 
THE SENATE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
some weeks ago each of us received a 
handsomely bound volume entitled 
“Senate Procedure.” The authors of 
this book are Mr. Charles L. Watkins, our 
experienced and wise Parliamentarian, 
and Mr. Floyd M. Riddick, Assistant 
Parliamentarian. 

Some favorable comment about the 
book took place in the Senate at the 
time of its publication. I have delayed 
my own observations until I have had 
time to study the contents. 

Mr. Watkins and Mr. Riddick are to be 
congratulated upon the thoroughness, 
the clarity, and the exhaustive citations 
which characterize this splendid volume. 
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As a relatively new Member of the Sen- 
ate, I can state that my knowledge of 
the Senate and its traditions, proce- 
dures, and rules is certainly the greater 
today for having studied and read the 
book entitled “Senate Procedure.” 

We are fortunate to have on our Sen- 
ate staff scholars with the energy, am- 
bition, and knowledge to produce an au- 
thoritative volume of this caliber. 

Each of us, I understand, has received 
two extra copies of Senate Procedure. 
I have put mine to the best possible use. 
I have sent them to the Honorable Boyd 
Overhulse, of Madras, Oreg., President 
of the Oregon State Senate, where once 
I had the honor to serve, and to the Hon- 
orable Walter J. Pearson, of Portland, 
Oreg., who very probably will be elected 
President of the Oregon State Senate in 
January of 1959. 

These two able State senators un- 
doubtedly will profit as presiding officers 
through the reading of Senate Pro- 
cedure in the United States Senate by 
our skilled and able parliamentarians, 
Charles L. Watkins and Floyd M. Rid- 
dick. 

Furthermore, I compliment Mr. Wat- 
kins and Mr. Riddick upon the outstand- 
ing quality of the writing in their book. 
If the purpose of words is to convey 
meaning—as I believe it is—these two 
men have skillfully avoided ambiguities 
and vagueness, and have made abund- 
antly clear the information which they 
seek to disseminate. In addition, the 
book is well printed by our Government 
Printing Office and is tastefully bound 
in dignified black leather. I hope that 
some of our national periodicals like the 
New York Times Book Review and the 
Saturday Review will accord this book 
the distinction it merits, and that it will 
be reviewed in their columns. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that 
Mr. Berrs had been appointed a man- 
ager on the part of the House at the 
conference of the two Houses on the bill 
(S. 3651) to make equity capital and 
long-term credit more readily available 
for small-business concerns, and for 
other purposes, vice Mr. KILBURN excused. 

The message announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 2239) for the relief of Wadiha 
Salime Hamade, disagreed to by the Sen- 
ate; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
WALTER, Mr. CHELF, and Mr. Hype were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R. 7898. An act to revise the authoriza- 
tion with respect to the charging of tolls on 
the bridge across the Mississippi River near 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; and 

H. R. 10805. An act for the relief of certain 
persons who sustained damages by reason of 
fluctuations in the Water level of the Lake 
of the Woods, 
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The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. 13549) 
to increase benefits under the Federal 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system, to improve the actuarial 
status of the trust funds of such system, 
and otherwise improve such system; to 
amend the public assistance and ma- 
ternal and child health and welfare pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act; and 
for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


8.495. An act to authorize the acquisition 
of the remaining property in square 725 in 
the District of Columbia for the purpose of 
extension of the site of the additional office 
building for the United States Senate or for 
the purpose of addition to the United States 
Capitol Grounds; 

8.3778. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national trans- 
portation system, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2767. An act to amend section 161 of 
the Revised Statutes with respect to the 
authority of Federal officers and agencies 
to withhold information and limit the avail- 
ability of records; 

H. R. 8826, An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the registra- 
tion and protection of trademarks used in 
commerce, to carry out the provisions of 
international conventions, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 5, 1946, with respect to 
proceedings in the Patent Office; 

H.R.9196. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a nuclear-powered icebreaking 
vessel for operation by the United States 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10805. An act for the relief of certain 
persons who sustained damages by reason of 
fluctuations in the water level of the Lake 
of the Woods; 

H. R. 11805. An act to promote the national 
defense by authorizing the construction of 
aeronautical research facilities by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
necessary to the effective prosecution of aero- 
nautical research; 

H.R. 12140. An act to amend the act of 
December 2, 1942, and the act of August 16, 
1941, relating to injury, disability, and death 
resulting from war-risk hazards and from em- 
ployment, suffered by employees of contrac- 
tors of the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 12850. An act to prohibit the intro- 
duction, or manufacture for introduction, 
into interstate commerce of switchblade 
knives, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 13138. An act to amend the act of 
March 10, 1934, to provide for more effective 
integration of a fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion program with Federal water-resource 
developments, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 13549) to increase 
benefits under the Federal old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system, 
to improve the actuarial status of the 
trust funds of such system, and otherwise 
improve such system; to amend the 
public assistance and maternal and child 
health and welfare provisions of the 
Social Security Act; and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 


BACKGROUND TO THE SUMMIT CON- 
FERENCE: REMEMBER THE REC- 
ORD OF APPEASEMENT OF THE 
1930'S; REMEMBER THE RECORD 
OF SOVIET TREATY VIOLATIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the other 
day, when speaking on the fioor of the 
Senate, I cautioned the people of the 
United States, and of the world, not to 
permit themselves to be lulled to sleep 
by the mistaken notion that a summit 
conference with the Soviet Union will 
miraculously solve world problems. 

I pointed out that, first, in the past, 
there have been many summit confer- 
ences with Soviet Russia; second, vir- 
tually every agreement reached at those 
summit conferences was subsequently 
violated by the Soviet Union. 

Do we have any reason, therefore, to 
expect that, this time, the postsummit 
results will be any different? 

I am not arguing against holding a 
summit conference, as such. 

On the contrary, I believe that (a) if 
there are proper procedural safeguards, 
such as President Eisenhower has out- 
lined, and (b) if the Free World is truly 
awake to the dangers, then the hazards 
of a summit conference can be minimized, 

THE PRESIDENT'S LATEST LETTER CONFIRMS 

UNITED STATES SINCERITY ON SUMMIT 

President Eisenhower’s latest letter to 
Khrushchev is a masterpiece of straight- 
forward, specific, clear-cut comment. 
The President debunks the Soviet charge 
that we are allegedly dragging our feet, 
so far as holding the summit conference 
is concerned. 

The President affirmatively outlines, in 
an absolute, open and aboveboard way, 
his personal intention to participate, his 
invitation for Khrushchev to participate, 
and the need for clear-cut conditions for 
the conference. 

The letter confirms what the President 
has so frequently stated, namely, that the 
United States will sincerely leave no 
stone unturned in seeking a sound basis 
for possible East-West settlement. But 
the President’s model of forthrightness 
does not in any way alter the fact that 
the President knows, as all should know, 
that the past record of postsummit re- 
sults has been studded with Soviet viola- 
tions. 

ALLIES FOOLING THEMSELVES ABOUT DIPLOMATIC 
MIRACLES 

Unfortunately, many of our allies have 
ignored that past record. Some of our 
allies seem to have taken, in effect, tran- 
quilizer pills. They have been putting 
themselves half to sleep. They have 
been singing to themselves a Soviet 
peace lullaby, as if a summit conference 
were going to settle the cold war. Un- 
fortunately, it probably will result in no 
such thing. It may be a propaganda 
circus, so far as the Soviet Union is con- 
cerned, unless strictest procedures are 
followed. Even then, the Soviet Union 
may utterly abuse the world’s earnest 
desire for a real diplomatic parley. 

President Eisenhower has been right, 
therefore, in cautioning the world 
against overconfidence in the results of 
the summit conference. 

SOVIET RECORD OF 1,000 TREATY VIOLATIONS 


I personally invite my colleagues’ at- 
tention to Senate Document No. 125, 
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entitled “Soviet Political Agreements 
and Results.” This document, 63 pages 
long, was published in 1956 by the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. It con- 
tained a list of 1,000 or so Soviet bilat- 
eral and multilateral agreements signed 
with the other nations of the world. A 
staff analysis of all of those agreements 


-shows that in the short years since the 


Soviet Union came into existence in 
1917, “its Government had broken its 
word to virtually every country to which 
it had ever given a signed promise.” 

I ask our allies: Are we, then, gullibly 
to collect more worthless Soviet signa- 
tures at the summit? Are we, then, to 
fool ourselves into believing that Mr. 
Khrushchev is suddenly going to change 
his Government’s habits? 

SPECIFIC RED VIOLATIONS 


Are we to fail to remember that Mr. 
Khrushchev has the same attitude 
that Kaiser Wilhelm I had; namely, that 
“a treaty is but a scrap of paper”? 

What treaties has Russia violated? 

First. Analysis has shown that she has 
violated 50 of her 52 major agreements 
with us. 

Second. The Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee study listed, as I have indicated, 
1,000 treaties and agreements signed by 
Russia, virtually every one of which was 
broken. 

When Russia invaded Finland, she 
violated the League of Nations Cove- 
nant. Russia violated the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact. She violated the United 
Nations Charter. She adhered to 
the Atlantic Charter; then violated it. 
She violated the Potsdam Agreement. 
She violated the Cairo Agreement. She 
violated the Tehran Agreement. She 
violated the Geneva Agreement. 

NEED FOR IRONCLAD INSPECTION AND 
ENFORCEMENT 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that we 
have insisted time and again that it 
is useless to sign an agreement with 
Russia unless there is an ironclad step- 
by-step inspection system or enforce- 
ment system? 

Is it any wonder that we have tried 
to warn the other peoples of the world 
not to “build themselves up” once more 
to an “awful letdown”? 

CAIRO MAY BE TRYING TO IMITATE 
STALIN-HITLER RECORD 

The fact is, Mr. President, that the 
Soviet record of treaty violations, while 
a source of disgust to us, has become, 
perhaps, a model example for some other 
unscrupulous powers, 

I wonder to what extent the powers 
that be in Cairo think they can duplicate 
the Soviet record? I wonder how far 
they think they can go in trying to get 
away with treaty violations and falsifica- 
tion? Does Cairo think it can imitate 
the successful record of Adolf Hitler 
from 1933 to 1939? 

What was that record? 

It was a record of, first, one treaty 
violation after another; second, one de- 
mand for appeasement after another; 
and, third, one pledge after another that 
if appeased just once more there would 
be no more demands. , 

Today, step by step, Cairo seems to 
be making demands upon the world— 
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always apparently promising to act in 
good faith if its one more request is 
respected. 

APPEASEMENT OF CAIRO WILL NOT WORK 


Mr. President, I say that appease- 
ment of Cairo will not work in 1958 any 
more than appeasement of Adolf Hitler 
worked in the 1930's. f 

I say that an aggressor who tries to 
win unjust spoils becomes bigger and 
stronger, step by step, after each un- 
contested violation. An aggressor plays 
on the gullibility of others, upon their 
desire for peace and stability. He strings 
them along, always luring them deeper 
and deeper into his trap. 

I send to the desk a brief summary of 
how Hitler and his cohort, Mussolini, 
played this step-by-step game of string- 
ing along their foes in the 1930`s. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE RECORD OF THE 1930's: STEP-BY-STEP 
VIOLATION AND 
January 30, 1933: Hitler scrapped the 


Versailles Treaty by rearming immediately 
after coming into power. 


October 3, 1935: Mussolini violated the 


League of Nations Charter and inyaded 
Ethiopia. 

March 7, 1936: Hitler violated the Locarno 
Pact by remilitarizing the Rhineland. 

July 18, 1936: Hitler and Mussolini vio- 
lated nonintervention agreements by inter- 
vening in the Spanish Civil War. 

March 11, 1938: Hitler violated Austrian 
sovereignty by invading Austria. 

September 30, 1938: Hitler violated Czech- 
oslovakian sovereignty by obtaining the 
Sudetenland at Munich, 

March 15, 1939: Hitler violated the Munich 
Agreement by invading Czechoslovakia. 

April 7, 1939: Mussolini violated Albania’s 
sovereignty by invading Albania. 

September 1, 1939: Hitler violated Polish 
sovereignty by invading Poland. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I was asked, “Senator, why do you make 
these remarks?” 

Mr. President, I make them because 
of the situation which exists at this time. 
Only this morning, I heard—over the 
television—reports to the effect that 
people of practically all countries are, 
because of their deep hunger and desire 
for peace, virtually forcing their leaders 
to the summit, and are expecting that 
by means of such a meeting, the mil- 
lenium—peace—will arrive. 

But, Mr. President, as I have stated, 
at the same time, in my humble opinion, 
those who expect such a result are but 
building themselves up for a letdown. 

A mental letdown is bad enough; but 
if other peoples begin to believe that 
peace is just around the corner, that 
will be exactly what the Kremlin wants, 
for the leaders in the Kremlin want the 
people of other countries to fall asleep— 
as the people of the United States did 
at the time of Pearl Harbor, and as the 
people of England did at the time when 
Chamberlain returned from Munich and 
said “I have gotten peace in our time.” 

Mr. President, that must not occur 
again. 

So, to the people of this land, I say that 
I trust they will carefully consider what 
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I have said. My message to them is: 
Awake, America, awake. Beware of tak- 
ing pills that would put you to sleep. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TALMADGE in the chair). Is there fur- 
ther morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO THE NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4208) to authorize appro- 
priations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for construc- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a very brief statement to 
make in connection with the bill. 

Senate bill 4208 represents the first 
piece of proposed legislation to come be- 
fore the Senate which is required by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958. The purpose of the bill is to au- 
thorize capital expenditures in the 
amount of $47,800,000 for the new space 
agency during the fiscal year 1959. 

The committee heard in detail from 
Dr. Dryden, the Director of the National 
Advisory. Committee for Aeronautics, 
who testified in support of the requests 
for the authorizations contained in the 
bill; and the committee then ordered it 
reported, without objection. The Ap- 
propriations Committee has similarly 
heard, from representatives of the exec- 
utive branch, testimony in favor of ap- 
propriations to carry out the purposes of 
the bill. 

In brief, Senate bill 4208 authorizes 
appropriations of $24,500,000 for expan- 
sion of the existing facility at Wallops 
Island, Va., where the launching of small 
rockets now takes place. The bill also 
authorizes appropriations of $3,750,000 
for a space project center in the vicinity 
of Washington, D. C., and appropriations 
of $19,550,000 for equipment and instru- 
mentation at various locations and in- 
stallations now operated by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
which soon will become a part of the 
new Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. 

Congress has acted with both speed 
and great care in setting up the executive 
and legislative organizations for dealing 
with the space age. All of us are fa- 
miliar with the civilian and military 
benefits which can flow from a vigorous 
space program. 

The capital expenditure requests made 
by the executive branch, and dealt with 
in this bill will contribute to our efforts 
to accelerate civilian experimentation 
and exploration in space technology; 
and it is with strong convictions that 
the committee urges favorable action by 
the Senate on the bill, so we may pro- 
ceed without any delay with our space 
program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment, 
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If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 4208) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion the sum of $47,800,000 for acquisition or 
condemnation of real property, for plant and 
facility acquisition, construction, or expan- 
sion, and for other items of a capital nature 
as follows: 

Pilotiess aircraft station, Wallops Island, 
Va.: Additional launching facilities; range 
control and administration building; shop 
and laboratory facilities; roads, causeway, 
bridges, seawall, and appurtenances; utilities; 
equipment and instrumentation; and ap- 
proximately 3,400 acres of land, $24,500,000. 

Space projects center, vicinity of Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Space projects building; re- 
search projects laboratory; roads and appur- 
tenances; utilities; equipment and instru- 
mentation, $3,750,000. 

Various locations: Equipment and instru- 
mentation, $19,550,000. 

Sec. 2. Any of the amounts enumerated in 
section 1 of this act may, in the discretion of 
the Administrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, be varied up- 
ward 5 percent to meet unusual cost varia- 
tions, but the total cost of all work so enu- 
merated shall not exceed $47,800,000, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
bill was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES STUDY COMMISSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2077, 
S. 4021. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4021) to establish the United States 
Study Commission on the Savannah, 
Altamaha, St. Marys, Apalachicola- 
Chattahoochee, and Alabama-Coosa Riv- 
er Basins, and intervening areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works with amend- 
ments on page 3, line 2, after the word 
“section”, to strike out “8” and insert 
“9”; on page 4, line 3, after the word “of”, 
to insert “existing Federal”; after line 6, 
to insert: 

(5) to recognize the primary responsibili- 
ties of the States and local interests in devel- 
oping water supplies for domestic, municipal, 
industrial, and other purposes and that the 
Federal Government should partcipate and 
cooperate with States and local interests in 
developing such water supplies in connection 
with the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of Federal navigation, flood con- 
trol, irrigation, or multiple purpose projects. 
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In line 21, after the word “of”, to strike 
out “ten” and insert “eleyen”; on page 
5, line 6, after the word “States”, to in- 
sert “except that a retired military officer 
or a retired Federal civilian officer or em- 
ployee may be appointed under this act 
without prejudice to his retired status, 
and, he shall receive compensation as 
authorized herein in addition to his re- 
tired pay or annuity, but the sum of his 
retired pay or annuity and such com- 
pensation as may be payable hereunder 
shall not exceed $12,000 in any one cal- 
endar year; “; in line 14, after “(2)”, to 
strike out “Five” and insert “Six”; in line 
18, after the name “Agriculture”, to in- 
sert “one from the Department of In- 
terior”; on page 7, line 6, after the name 
“President”, to strike out “and the Con- 
gress”; in line 7, after the word “section”, 
to strike out “8” and insert “9”; in line 
18, after the word “necessary”, to strike 
out “transmit in the mails, free of post- 
age, under cover of a penalty envelope, 
matters which relate exclusively to the 
business of the Commission” and insert 
“use the United States mails in the same 
manner and upon the same conditions as 
Departments and agencies of the United 
States Government”; on page 8, line 10, 
after the word “authorized”, to strike out 
“and directed”; in line 19, after the word 
“travel”, to insert “in accordance with 
standardized Government Travel Regu- 
lations”; at the top of page 9, to insert: 

Sec. 5. Responsibility shall be vested in the 
Chairman for (1) the appointment and sup- 
ervision of personnel employed under the 
Commission, (2) the distribution of business 
among such personnel, and (3) the use and 
expenditure of funds: Provided, That in 
carrying out his functions under the provi- 
sions of this section, the Chairman shall be 
governed by the general policies of the 
Commission. 


At the beginning of line 8, to change 
the section number from “5” to “6”; on 
page 10, at the beginning of line 4, to 
change the section number from “6” to 
“7”; in line 16, after the word “section”, 
to strike out “7” and insert “8”; in line 
22, after the word “are”, to strike out 
“directed” and insert “authorized”; on 
page 11, at the beginning of line 18, to 
strike out “and estimates of contribu- 
tions that may be required from power 
revenues to return reimbursable costs 
of present and prospective projects that 
are beyond the ability of water users, or 
drainage beneficiaries to pay;”; on page 
12, at the beginning of line 4, to change 
the section number from “7” to “8”; in 
line 20, after “Stat.”, to strike out “887) ;” 
and insert “887).”; after line 20, to strike 
out: 

(3) Proposals for the acquisition of a right 
to the use of water and the regulation of its 
appropriation and distribution for domestic, 
municipal, stock water, irrigation, mining, 
or industrial purposes shall be in conformity 
with applicable State laws; 

(4) Any such plan shall recognize and give 
full effect to existing interstate compacts re- 
lating to the land and water resources of the 
basins referred to in this act; 

(5) Federal projects now constructed and 
in operation, or under construction, or au- 
thorized for construction, or which may be 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
reports currently before Congress, if in com- 
pliance with the first section of the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the construction 
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of certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for flood control, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved December 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 
887), shall not be altered, changed, restricted 
or otherwise impeded or interferred with by 
reason of this act. 


On page 13, at the beginning of line 
14, to change the section number from 
“g” to “9”; in line 16, after the name 
“President”, to strike out “and the Con- 
gress”; in line 18, after the name “Pres- 
ident”, to strike out “and the Congress,”; 
on page 14, after line 7, to strike out: 


(b) If, within 2 years from the date of its 
organization, the Commission, after comply- 
ing with subsection (a) of this section, shall 
have been unable to agree unanimously upon 
and to submit to the President and to the 
Congress a plan as hereinbefore provided, 
then the Commission shall, within 6 months 
thereafter, submit to the President and to 
the Congress (1) such plan as shall have re- 
ceived the favorable vote of a majority of 
the members of the Commission appointed 
pursuant to section 3 (b) (2) of this act; 
or (2) in the event plan receiving the favor- 
able vote of a majority of such members re- 
ferred to in clause (1) of this subsection does 
not receive the favorable vote of a majority 
of the whole Commission, then the Commis- 
sion shall submit vote (A) such plan as shall 
have received the favorable vote of a majority 
of such members referred to in clause (1) of 
this subsection, and (B) such plan, if any, 
as shall have received the favorable vote of 
a majority of the members of the whole Com- 
mission. 


At the top of page 15, to insert: 


(c) The President shall, within 90 days 
after the receipt by him of the final report 
of the Commission, transmit it to Congress 
with his views, comments, and recommenda- 
tions. 


At the beginning of line 5, to strike out 
“(c)” and insert “(d)”; and, after line 
6, to strike out: 


Sec. 9. Service of an individual as a mem- 
ber of the Commission or employment of an 
individual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional field, 
on a part-time or full-time basis, with or 
without compensation, shall not be consid- 
ered as service or employment bringing such 
individual within the provisions of sections 
281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, or section 190 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99). 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the purpose of 
this act is— 

(a) to provide for an integrated and co- 
operative investigation, study, and survey by 
a commission created pursuant to this act 
and composed of representatives of certain 
departments and agencies of the United 
States, and of certain States enumerated in 
this section, in connection with, and in pro- 
motion of, the conservation, utilization, and 
development of the land and water resources 
of the Savannah, Altamaha, St. Marys, Apala- 
chicola-Chattahoochee, and Alabama-Coosa 
River Basins (and intervening areas) in the 
States of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
and Alabama in order to formulate a com- 
prehensive and coordinated plan for— 

(1) flood control and prevention; 

(2) domestic and municipal water sup- 


plies; 

(3) the improvement and safeguarding of 
navigation; 

(4) the reclamation and irrigation of land, 
including drainage; 

(5) possibilities of hydroelectric power and 
industrial development and utilization; 

(6) soil conservation and utilization; 

(7) forest conservation and utilization; 
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(8) preservation, protection, and enhance- 
ment of fish and wildlife resources; 

(9) the development of recreation; 

(10) salinity and sediment control; 

(11) pollution abatement and the protec- 
tion of public health; and 

(12) such other beneficial and useful pur- 
poses not herein enumerated; and 

(b) to formulate, within the time pro- 
vided for in section 9 of this act, a basic, 
comprehensive and integrated plan of de- 
velopment of the land and water resources 
within the area described in this section for 
submission to, and consideration by, the 
President and the Congress, and to make 
recommendations, after adequate study, 
for executing and keeping current such 
plan. It is not the purpose of this act to 
create any continuing or permanent instru- 
mentality of the Federal Government or to 
take from, or reassign, the duties and 
powers of any department or agency of the 
United States represented on the Commis- 
sion, except as herein provided in this act. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out the purposes of 
this act it shall be the policy of Congress 
to— 

(1) recognize and protect the rights and 
interests of the States in determining the 
development of the watersheds of the rivers 
herein mentioned and their interests and 
rights in water utilization and control, as 
well as the preservation and protection of 
established uses; 

(2) protect existing and authorized proj- 
ects and projects under construction 
whether public or private; 

(3) utilize the services, studies, surveys, 
and continuing investigational programs of 
the departments, bureaus, and agencies of 
the United States; 

(4) recognize an important body of ex- 
isting Federal law affecting the public lands, 
irrigation, reclamation, flood control, graz- 
ings, geological survey, national parks, 
mines, and minerals; and 

(5) to recognize the primary responsi- 
bilities of the States and local interests in 
developing water supplies for domestic, 
municipal, industrial, and other purposes 
and that the Federal Government should 
participate and cooperate with States and 
local interests in developing such water 
supplies in connection with the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of Federal 
navigation, flood control, irrigation, or mul- 
tiple purpose projects. 

Sec. 3. (a) In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act, there is hereby established 
a commission to be known as the United 
States Study Commission on the Savannah, 
Altamaha, Saint Marys, Apalachicola-Chat- 
tahoochie, and Alabama-Coosa River Basins 
and intervening areas. hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Commission”). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed 
of 11 members appointed by the President 
as follows: 

(1) One member, who shall serve as 
Chairman, and who shall be a resident from 
the area comprising the Savannah, Alta- 
maha, Saint Mary’s, Apalachicola-Chatta- 
hoochie, and Alabama-Coosa River Basins 
(and intervening WHR embraced within 
the States referred to in the first section 
of this act and who shall not, during the 
period of his service on the Commission, 
hold any other position as an officer or em- 
ployee of the United States, except that a 
retired military officer or a retired Federal 
civilian officer or employee may be appointed 
under this act without prejudice to his re- 
tired status, and he shall receive compensa- 
tion as authorized herein in addition to his 
retired pay or annuity, but the sum of his 
retired pay or annuity and such compensa- 
tion as may be payable hereunder shall not 
exceed $12,000 in any one calendar year; 

(2) Six members, of whom one shall be 
from the Department of the Army, one from 
the Department of Commerce, one from the 
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Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, one from the Department of Ag- 
riculture, one from the Department of In- 
terior, and one from the Federal Power 
Commission; and 

(3) Four members, upon the recommen- 
dation and nomination, subject to the pro- 
visions of subsection (c) of this section, 
of the respective governors of each of the 
following States: South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama. 

(c) In the event of the failure of the 
governor of any of the States referred to in 
subsection (b) of this section to recom- 
mend and nominate a person or persons in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
(3) of subsection (b) of this section satis- 
factory to the President within 60 days after 
@ request by the President for such recom- 
mendation and nomination, the President 
shall then select and appoint a qualified 
resident from such State which failed to 
submit a satisfactory recommendation and 
nomination. 

(d) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers but shall be filled 
in the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made, 

(e) Within 30 days after the appoint- 
ment of the members of the Commission by 
the President, and funds have been made 
available by the Congress as provided for in 
this act, the Commission shall organize for 
the performance of its functions. 

(f) The Commission shall elect a Vice 
Chairman from among its members. 

(g) Six members of the Commission, of 
whom at least three shall have been ap- 
pointed pursuant to subsection (b) (3) or 
(c) of this section, shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

(h) Members of the Commission shall re- 
port from time to time to their respective 
departments or agencies, or to their re- 
spective governors if appointed pursuant to 
subsection (b) (3) or (c) of this section, 
on the work of the Commission, and any 
comments and suggestions pertaining to 
such work from such departments, agencies, 
or governors shall be placed before the 
Commission for its consideration. 

(i) The Commission shall cease to exist 
within 3 months from the date of its sub- 
mission to the President of its final report as 
provided for in section 9 of this act. All 
property, assets, and records of the Commis- 
sion shall thereupon be turned over for liqui- 
dation and disposition to such agency or 
agencies in the executive branch as the 
President shall designate. 

Src, 4. The Commission may, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act, hold such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, take such testimony, ad- 
minister such oaths, and publish so much 
of its proceedings and the reports thereon as 
it may deem advisable; lease, furnish, and 
equip such office space in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere as it may deem 
necessary; use the United States mails in the 
same manner and upon the same conditions 
as departments and agencies of the United 
States Government; have printing and bind- 
ing done in its discretion by establishments 
other than the Government Printing Office; 
employ and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, without re- 
gard to the provisions of the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended; purchase or hire, operate, main- 
tain, and dispose of such vehicles as it may 
require; secure directly from any executive 
department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, independent establishment, or 
instrumentality, information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics for the purpose of 
this act; and each such department, bureau, 
agency, board, commission, office, establish- 
ment, or instrumentality is authorized to 
furnish such information,’ suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics directly to the Commis- 
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sion, upon request made by the Chairman or 
Vice Chairman, and employees of the depart- 
ments or agencies from which persons have 
been appointed to the Commission pursuant 
to section 3 (b) (2) of this act may be as- 
signed upon request by the Chairman of the 
Commission to temporary duty with the 
Commission without loss of seniority, pay, or 
other employee status; pay travel in accord- 
ance with standardized Government Travel 
Regulations and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by it, or any of its officers or employ- 
ees, in the performance of duties vested in 
such Commission; and exercise such other 
powers as are consistent with and reasonably 
required to perform the functions vested in 
such Commission under this act. 

Sec. 5. Responsibility shall be vested in 
the Chairman for (1) the appointment and 
supervision of personnel employed under the 
Commission, (2) the distribution of business 
among such personnel, and (3) the use and 
expenditure of funds: Provided, That in 
carrying out his functions under the provi- 
sions of this section, the Chairman shall 
be governed by the general policies of the 
Commission. 

Sec. 6. (a) Members of the Commission 
appointed pursuant to section 3 (b) (2) of 
this act shall receive no additional compen- 
sation by virtue of their membership on the 
Commission, but shall continue to receive the 
salary of their regular position when en- 
gaged in the performance of the duties vested 
in the Commission. Such members shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the Com- 
mission. 

(b) Members of the Commission, other 
than those appointed pursuant to section 3 
(b) (2) of this act, shall each receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $50 per day when 
engaged in the performance of duties vested 
in the Commission, plus reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of such duties, but the aggregate compensa- 
tion received by the members of the Commis- 
sion pursuant to this subsection shall not ex- 
ceed $12,000 per annum in the case of the 
Chairman, and $7,500 per annum in the case 
of members of the Commission other than 
those members appointed pursuant to sec- 
tion 3 (b) (2) of this act. 

Sec. 7. In the formulation of a compre- 
hensive and coordinated plan or plans for 
(a) the control, conservation, and utiliza- 
tion of the waters of the Savannah, Alta- 
maha, St. Marys, Apalachicola-Chattahoo- 
chee, and Alabama-Coosa River Basins (and 
intervening areas), (b) conservation and de- 
velopment of the land resources of such 
area; (c) flood control, navigation, reclama- 
tion, agriculture purposes, power, recreation, 
fish and wildlife, and (d) such other needs 
as are set forth in paragraph (a) of the first 
section of this act, the Commission shall— 

(1) seek to secure maximum public bene- 
fits for the region and the Nation consistent 
with the specific directions contained in sec- 
tion 8 and elsewhere in this act; 

(2) utilize the services, studies, surveys, 
and reports of existing Government agencies 
and shall encourage the completion of such 
current and additional studies and investiga- 
tions by such agencies as will further the 
purposes of this act, and such agencies are 
authorized to cooperate within the limits of 
available funds and personnel to the end 
that the Commission may carry out its func- 
tions as expeditiously as possible; 

(3) take into consideration the financial, 
physical, and economic benefits of existing 
and prospective Federal works constructed or 
to be constructed consistent with the pur- 
poses of this act; 

(4) include in its plan or plans estimated 
costs and benefits; recommendations relating 
to the establishment of pay-out schedules 
(areawide or otherwise) taking into account 
the Federal Government's present and pro- 
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spective investment in the area; costs reim- 
bursable and nonreimbursable; sources for 
reimbursement; returns heretofore made 
from existing projects and estimates of re- 
turns from recommended projects; repay- 
ment schedules for water, irrigation, indus- 
trial, and other uses; power rates and recom- 
mendations for the marketing thereof in 
such manner as to encourage its most wide- 
spread use at the lowest possible rates con- 
sistent with the return of capital invest- 
ment and interest thereon; 

(5) offer in its plan or plans proposals for 
the construction and operation of the proj- 
ects contained therein, and designate the 
functions and activities of the various Fed- 
eral departments and agencies in connection 
therewith consistent with existing law, ex- 
cept that no such plan or plans shall include 
final project designs and estimates. 

Sec. 8. In the formulation of its plan or 
plans and in the preparation of its report to 
the President and to the Congress, the Com- 
mission shall comply with the following 
directives: 

(1) The report shall contain the basic 
comprehensive plan for the development of 
the water and land resources of the Savan- 
nah, Altamaha, St. Marys, Apalachicola- 
Chattahoochee, and Alabama-Coosa River 
Basins (and intervening areas) formulated 
by the Commission in accordance with the 
provisions of, and to accomplish the pur- 
poses of, this act; 

(2) The Commission and the participating 
Federal departments and agencies shall com- 
ply substantially with the intent, purposes, 
and procedure set forth in the first section 
of the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
construction of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for flood control and 
other purposes’, approved December 22, 
1944 (58 Stat. 887). 

Sec. 9. (a) The Commission is authorized 
and directed to prepare a final report, within 
the time provided for in this section, for 
submission to the President. Before the 
Commission takes final action on the ap- 
proval of such report for submission to the 
President, it shall transmit a copy of such 
report to each department, agency, and goy- 
ernor referred to in subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 3 of this act. Within 90 days from the 
date of receipt by each such department, 
agency, and governor of such proposed re- 
port, the written views, comments, and rec- 
ommendations of such department, agency, 
and governor shall be submitted to the Com- 
mission. The Commission may adopt in its 
report to the President and to the Congress 
any views, comments, and recommendations 
so submitted and change its report accord- 
ingly. The Commission shall transmit to 
the President, with its final report, the sub- 
mitted views, comments, and recommenda- 
tions of each such department, agency, and 
governor whether or not adopted by such 
Commission. 

(c) The President shall, within 90 days 
after the receipt by him of the final report 
of the Commission, transmit it to Congress 
with his views, comments, and recommenda- 
tions. 

(d) The final report of the Commission 
and its attachments shall be printed as a 
House or Senate document. 

Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be required to carry out the purposes 
of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the bill is to author- 
ize the establishment of a United States 
Study Commission which would be re- 
sponsible for the preparation of inte- 
grated and cooperative investigations, 
studies, and surveys of land and water 
resources in the southeastern portion of 
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the country. The area encompassed for 
the study includes that portion of the 
southeast drainage basins which would 
be bounded on the northeast by the 
Savannah River Basin, on the south by 
the St. Marys-Nassau River Basin and 
on the west by the Alabama-Coosa River 
Basin system. 

The Study Commission would be em- 
powered to prepare plans for develop- 
ment of land and water resources of the 
area and to submit a report on such 
plans to the President. The Study Com- 
mission would be composed of 11 mem- 
bers who would be appointed by the 
President; 6 members would be from 
Federal departments; 4 members from 
the States of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama. The Chairman, 
who would be the 11th member, would 
be a resident of one of the States em- 
braced within the study area. 

The Commission would cease to exist 
within 3 months from the date of its 
submission of its final report to the Pres- 
ident and the President shall, within 90 
days after receipt of the final report 
transmit it to Congress with his views, 
comments, and recommendations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 4021) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


CLAIM OF AUF DER HEIDE- 
ARAGONA, INC. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of calendar No. 1850, 
S. 552. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
552) to confer jurisdiction upon the 
United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, 
Inc., of West New York, N. J. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the measure is before the Senate at 
the request of the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH]. 
He has discussed it with the leadership 
on both sides several times. We have 
agreed to schedule the bill for prompt 
action. It seems the most convenient 
time to do it is now. 

The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is to confer jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Auf 
der Heide-Aragona, Inc., of West New 
York, N. J., as to the liability of the 
United States, if any, either legal or 
equitable, for losses alleged to have been 
sustained by the claimant as the result 
of the performance of a contract num- 
bered VAc-1185, dated July 25, 1941, en- 
tered into with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 
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The proposed legislation provides that, 
notwithstanding any statute of limita- 
tions or lapse of time, suit upon such 
claim may be instituted by the claimant 
within 1 year after the date of enactment 
of this act, and that proceedings for the 
determination of the claim and review of 
it, and payment of any judgment, shall 
be had as in the case of claims over 
which the court has jurisdiction under 
section 1491 of title 28 of the United 
States Code—claims against the United 
States generally. 

The proposed legislation further pro- 
vides that nothing contained in it shall 
be construed as an inference of liability 
on the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

I am informed the bill was reported 
unanimously by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. The senior Senator from New Jer- 
sey is very much interested in it. I hope 
it may be acted upon at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 552) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the court of claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, Inc., of 
West New York, N. J., as to the liability of 
the United States, if any, either legal or 
equitable, for losses alleged to have been 
sustained by the said Auf der Heide-Aragona, 
Inc., of West New York, N. J., as the result of 
the performance of a contract No. VAc-1185, 
dated July 25, 1941, entered into with the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any statute of lim- 
itations or lapse of time, suit upon such 
claim may be instituted by the claimant 
within 1 year after the date of enactment of 
this act. Proceedings for the determination 
of such claim and review thereof, and pay- 
ment of any judgment thereon, shall be had 
as in the case of claims over which such court 
has jurisdiction under section 1491 of title 
28 of the United States Code. 

Src. 3. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed as an inference of liability on 
the part of the United States Government. 


AMENDMENT OF SHIPPING ACT, 1916 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iask that the Chair 
lay before the Senate the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill, 
S. 3916. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 3916) to 
amend the Shipping Act, 1916, which was 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That section 14 of the Shipping Act, 1916, 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following: “Provided, That nothing in 
this section or elsewhere in this act, shall be 
construed or applied to forbid or make un- 
lawful any dual rate contract arrangement 
in use by the members of a conference on 
May 19, 1958, which conference is organized 
under an agreement approved under section 
15 of this act by the regulatory body admin- 
istering this act, unless and until such regu- 
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latory body disapproves, cancels, or modifies 
such arrangement in accordance with the 
standards set forth in section 15 of this act. 
The term ‘dual rate contract arrangement’ 
as used herein means a practice whereby a 
conference establishes tariffs of rates at two 
levels the lower of which will be charged to 
merchants who agree to ship their cargoes 
on vessels of members of the conference only 
and the higher of which shall be charged to 
merchants who do not so agree.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall be effective imme- 
diately upon enactment and shall cease to be 
effective on and after June 30, 1960. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an explanation of the 
House amendment, which merely changes 
the effective date of the bill, and which 
is agreeable to all members of the Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


This bill, as it passed the Senate, provided 
that nothing in the Shipping Act of 1916 shall 
be construed to forbid or make unlawful any 
dual rate contract arrangement in effect at 
the time of enactment of the bill by mem- 
bers of a steamship conference organized 
pursuant to section 15 of the act. The bill 
is of a temporary nature and would con- 
tinue in effect only until June 30, 1960, thus 
providing time for a thorough consideration 
of the procedures necessary to resolve the 
dislocation resulting from a Supreme Court 
decision of May 19, 1958. In that decision 
the Court declared illegal the dual-rate con- 
tract system of the Japan-Atlantic and Gulf 
freight conference. 

The House amended the Senate bill so as 
to cover only dual-rate contract arrange- 
ments in effect on the date of the Supreme 
Court decision rather than those in effect 
on the date of enactment of this bill. In 
other words, any dual-rate contract arrange- 
ment entered into between the date of the 
Court decision and the date of passage of 
this bill would not be affected by this leg- 
islation, but would be subject to the Court 
decision. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION ACT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1669, S. 3493. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3493) to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1935, as amended, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
an amendment. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMPENSATION TO CROW TRIBE 
OF INDIANS FOR CERTAIN CEDED 
LANDS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
will oblige me, I should like to ask unani- 
mous consent that the pending business 
be laid aside temporarily, and that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 2116, H. R. 11722. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
11722) to provide compensation to the 
Crow Tribe of Indians, for certain ceded 
lands embraced within and otherwise re- 
quired in connection with the Huntley 
reclamation project, Montana, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment, on page 20, line 7, after the 
word “this”, to strike out “act:” and 
insert “act, together with interest which 
would have been earned in accordance 
with law on such revenues had they been 
deposited in the trust funds of the tribe, 
as received.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
bill was reported by the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
unanimously. The bill passed the House 
in the same fashion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement relative to the 
measure under consideration be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

This is a bill to provide compensation to 
the Crow Tribe of Indians for certain ceded 
lands embraced within and otherwise re- 
quired in connection with the Huntley 
reclamation project, Montana, and for other 
purposes, 

There is to be hereby authorized to be 
transferred in the Treasury of the United 
States from funds now or hereafter made 
available to the Bureau of Reclamation and 
to be placed to the credit of the Crow Tribe 
of Indians, Montana, and expended for its 
benefit and the benefit of its members, pur- 
suant to existing law, a sum of money as 
provided by the bill. If the payment offered 
by the Secretary of the Interior for the land 
to be taken is not accepted within 60 days, 
the Secretary or the Crow Tribe is author- 
ized to commence in a court of competent 
jurisdiction an action for determining the 
just compensation payable for such taking. 
The fair market value of, and the just com- 
pensation payable for, the Indian interest in 
the lands taken shall not include any value 
attributable to the construction and develop- 
ment by the United States of the Huntley 
reclamation project. 


The perimeter boundaries of the tract of 
land which are also the proposed exterior 
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boundaries of the Huntley reclamation proj- 
ect, Montana, are described in the bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


DISPLAY PASTURE FOR BISON HERD 
ON THE MONTANA NATIONAL 
BISON RANGE 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 

ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 

sideration of Calendar No. 2122, H. R. 

3402. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
3402) to provide for a display pasture 
for the bison herd on the Montana 
National Bison Range in the State of 
Montana, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
Objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
only bison range in the country is in 
the western part of the State of Nevada. 
It is a large spread. 

This measure, which was introduced 
by my distinguished colleague in the 
other body, Representative METCALF, will 
provide for a display pasture for the 
bison herd on the Montana National 
Bison Range, so that the herd will be 
more open to the public and more easily 
seen. I hope this measure will receive 
the same unanimous agreement it re- 
ceived in the other body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H. R. 3402) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION ACT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

thank the Senator from Oregon. As I 

understand the Senate now automati- 

eally returns to consideration of the un- 
finished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, and the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3493) to amend the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act of 1935, as amended, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert: 

That the District of Columbia Unemploy-~ 

ment Compensation Act, approved August 28, 

1935 (49 Stat. 946), as amended (title 46, ch. 
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8, D. C. Code, 1951 edition; 68 Stat. 988), 
is further amended as follows: 

Section 3 (c) (8) is amended by adding the 
following: 

“iy. Any employer, at any time, may volun- 
tarily pay into the unemployment compensa- 
tion fund an amount in excess of the con- 
tributions required to be paid under the pro- 
visions of this act, and such amount shall 
be forthwith credited to his reserve account. 
His rate of contribution shall be computed, 
or recomputed, as the case may be, with such 
amount included in the calculation. To 
affect such employer's rate of contribution 
for any year, such amount shall be paid not 
later than 30 days following the mailing of 
notice of his rate of contribution for such 
year: Provided, That such amount, when paid 
as aforesaid, shall not be refunded or used 
as a credit in the payment of contributions 
in whole or in part.” 

Sec. 7. Section 7 of said act approved 
Auguct 28, 1935, is amended— 

(a) by striking table A in subcection (b) 
of seid section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 


“Table A 


weekly j qualifying 


“High-qnarter wages 
(col. A) poner 


$207.01 to $239 10 345 
$230.01 to $25 il 379 
$253.01 to $276.- 12 414 
$276.01 to $209.. 13 448 
$299.01 to $322.. 14 483 
$322.01 to SA5.. 15 517 
$345.01 to $388- 16 552 
$308.01 to $301- : 17 586 
$391.01 to $414__---- rf 18 62t 
$414.01 to $437. ZY 19 655 
$437.01 to $460_- 20 690 
$460.01 to $483. 21 724 
$483.01 to $505 22 759 
$506.01. to $529... 23 793 
$520.01 to $552 24 828 
$552.01 to $575- 25 862 
$575.01 to $598_- 26 897 
$598.01 to $021_- 27 931 
$621.01 to $044..----------------- 28 966 
$644.01 to $067- 29 1,000 
$667.01 to $690. 30 1, 035 
$690.01 to $713 31 1,069 
$713.01 to $736.. 32 1, 104 
$786.01 to $759_.-------------2--- 33 1, 138 
$759.01 to $782.. 34 1,173 
$782.01 to $805 35 1, 207 
$805.01 to $828 36 1, 242 
$828.01 to $851 37 1,276 
$851.01 to $874.. 38 1,311 
$874.01 to $897__ 39 1, 345 
$897.01 to $920 40 1, 380 
$020.01 to $943. 41 1,414 
$943.01 to $966 42 1, 449 
$066.01 to $089. 43 1, 483 
$989.01 to $1,012. 44 1, 518 
$1,012.01 to $1,035. 45 1, 552 
$1,035.01 to $1,058- 46 1, 587 
$1,058.01 to $1,081.. 47 1, 621 
48 1, 656” 


(b) by striking out subsection (d) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(d) any otherwise eligible individual 
shall be entitled during any benefit year to a 
total amount of benefits equal to 34 times 
his weekly benefit amount.’’; 

(c) striking the figure “$30” at the end 
of the first sentence of subsection (f) of 
section 7 and inserting the figure “$48” in 
lieu thereof. 

Src. 3. Section 10 (a) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) An individual who has left his most 
recent work voluntarily without good cause, 
as determined by the Board under regula- 
tions prescribed by it, shall not be eligible 
for benefits with respect to the week in 
which such leaving occurred and with respect 
to the 6 consecutive weeks of unemployment 
which immediately follow such week.” 

Section 10 (b) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) An individual who has been dis- 
charged for misconduct occurring in the 
course of his most recent work proved to the 
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satisfaction of the Board shall not be eligible 
for benefits with respect to the week in which 
such discharge occurred and for the 6 weeks 
of consecutive unemployment immediately 
following such week.” 

Section 10 (c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) If an individual otherwise eligible for 
benefits fails, without good cause as de- 
termined by the Board under regulations 
prescribed by it, either to apply for new 
work found by the Board to be suitable when 
notified by any employment office, or to ac- 
cept any suitable work when offered to him 
by any employment office, his union hiring 
hall, or any employer direct, he shall not be 
eligible for benefits with respect to the week 
in which such failure occurred and with 
respect to the 6 consecutive weeks of unem- 
ployment which immediately follow such 
week. In determining whether or not work 
is sultable within the meaning of this sub- 
section the Board shall consider (1) the 
physical fitness and prior training, experi- 
ence, and earnings of the individual, (2) the 
distance of the place of work from the in- 
dividual’s place of residence, and (3) the 
rick involved as to health, safety, or morals.” 

Src. 4. This act shall take effect on the first 
day of the next succeeding calendar quarter 
following its enactment. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the bill 
pending before the Senate, S. 3493, bears 
the bill number of the measure which 
I introduced on March 14, 1958, but, in 
the course of hearings held before the 
Subcommittee on Public Health, Educa- 
tion, Welfare, and Safety of the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
on April 21, 1958, and during the mark- 
up of the bill in executive session, modi- 
fications were made. I concurred in the 
modifications. Among the modifications 
made was the addition of the first sec- 
tion of the bill as it now reads. 

This section, which is a decided im- 
provement in the law from the stand- 
point of the employer, safeguards the 
experience rating of employers who, un- 
der it, will be permitted to make volun- 
tary payments into the fund in order 
to avert a percentage raise in their con- 
tributions to the fund. In passing, I 
might add, this feature of the bill re- 
ceived the endorsement of the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade in testimony before 
the committee—pages 51 and 96 of the 
printed hearings—and it also is con- 
tained in e measure introduced in the 
other body by Representative MCMILLAN, 
H. R. 10625. 

Section 2 of the bill, as reported, ac- 
complishes two main purposes: First, it 
raises the number of weeks for which 
an eligible unemployed benefit claimant 
may receive payment from the present 
26-week maximum to a 34-week maxi- 
mum; and, second, it increases the 
weekly benefit amount from the present 
maximum of $30 to $48 a week. 

With regard to the first point, the ex- 
tension from 26 weeks to 34 weeks, I 
should like to invite the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that this repre- 
sents less than what was adopted earlier 
in the session under the provisions of 
H. R. 12065, which became Public Law 
85-441. In that act, benefits can now 
be claimed for 39 weeks by those who 
are covered by its provisions. The net 
effect of adoption and enactment of the 
pending measure will be to limit the 
District in being able to borrow for pay- 
ments to eligible claimants. to 5 weeks, 
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the difference between the 39-week lim- 
itation of Public Law 85-441 and the 
34-week limitation contained in this bill. 

I might also point out, Mr. President, 
that the recommendation of the Rocke- 
feller report, contained in Special Stud- 
ies Report IV, pages 12 and 13, is: 

This panel has endorsed above the tempo- 
rary supplement to unemployment insurance 
benefits. At the same time we recommend 
the following permanent improvements: 

* . » * > 

(3) The lengthening of the maximum 
duration of benefits to something like 39 
weeks. 


It is appreciated that there may be 
those who, in all sincerity, view with 
great caution the extension of benefits 
for the full 39-week period. I person- 
ally believe that they are exercised over 
a scarecrow argument which will be 
found to have little substance in the 
actual operation of the program. Since 
I am convinced that eventually these 
men, with whom I have an honest dif- 
ference on this point, will come to accept 
the full 39-week duration as desirable, 
I am willing at this session to accept 
the 34-week provision. I hasten to add, 
Mr. President, that in reporting this bill 
to the Senate, a majority of the com- 
mittee, including members on both sides 
of the aisle, agreed upon this uniform 
34-week extension. 

In a similar manner, through negotia- 
tion in committee, the maximum benefit 
figure of $48 was arrived at as a basis 
which could command bipartisan sup- 
port on the floor of the Senate. In this 
connection, and in further justification 
of the $48 a week benefit figure, I should 
like to invite to the attention of the Sen- 
ate pages 6 and 7 of the report which ac- 
companied the bill to the floor. The 
report sets forth the historic formula 
used in computing the benefit amount at 
the inception of the unemployment com- 
pensation program in 1938. It was then 
three-fifths of the weekly wage; $48 a 
week now for non-Federal workers meets 
that test. It should also be pointed out 
that the maximum benefit is not received 
by every claimant. In order to receive 
the $48 amount, the eligible claimant 
must have received an average weekly 
wage of $80 or more in his 13-week high- 
quarter period and have earned in the 
preceding benefit year at least $1,656. 
The $48-a-week figure will also meet the 
recommendations of the Rockefeller re- 
port, to which I have previously alluded. 
That document, on page 14, states under 
recommendations: 

(2) The increase of insurance benefits to 
cushion more adequately the loss of wages 
during unemployment and provide purchas- 
ing power to counteract recession. 


At the time the bill was before us in 
committee, the Federal pay raise of 10 
percent had not yet been enacted. Since 
its enactment, we can be sure that the 
average wage in the District of all work- 
ers has risen from the $91 to $92 weekly 
figure by an additional $5 or $6. The 
$48 week average figure of this bill will, 
therefore, come within the recommenda- 
tions of the President with regard to un- 
employment compensation. In this con- 
nection, I refer the Senate to page 148 of 
the printed hearings, which contains a 
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quotation from a letter sent by the then 
Secretary of Labor to all State governors 
under date of November 27, 1954. This 
reads: 


You will recall the goals suggested by the 
President for improvement of the benefit pro- 
visions of the unemployment-insurance laws, 
He suggested that the States raise their dol- 
lar maximums so that the payments to the 
great majority of beneficiaries may equal at 
least half their regular earnings. In order to 
achieve this goal, it is our belief that the 
maximum benefit level, which is the princi- 
pal limiting factor on weekly benefits, should 
be geared to the average gross earnings of all 
workers covered by the program, not just of 
those who are drawing benefits at any par- 
ticular time. Weekly benefit amounts be- 
neath this maximum should be at least 50 
percent of the workers’ gross earnings in coy- 
ered employment. 


I come now, Mr. President, to the final 
point on this measure, the section 3 
amendments which deal with replacing 
the present variable disqualification pro- 
visions by a uniform 6-week disqualifica- 
tion. These three changes in section 10 
of the present law were contained in the 
original bill which I introduced, and they 
were also a part of the bill introduced by 
the ranking Republican on the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL]. A full discussion of these 
changes will be found on pages 12 and 13 
of the report on the bill. The changes 
recommended by the committee are en- 
dorsed by the Department of Labor, and 
in this connection I should like to bring 
to the attention of the Senate the portion 
of the Secretary of Labor’s letter of 
April 2, 1957, which dealt with these pro- 
visions. He said in the communication: 

Present disqualification provisions are ex- 
cessively stringent for inclusion in a sound 
unemployment-insurance program. An in- 
dividual who voluntarily quits work, is dis- 
charged by reason of misconduct, or refuses 
to accept suitable work, may be disqualified 
for a period of not less than 4 nor more than 
9 weeks, depending upon the discretion of 
the administrative official handling the 
claim. I believe that a disqualification 
should run only for that period during 
which unemployment can be said to be at- 
tributed to his disqualifying act. Studies 
have shown that in a normal labor market 
a person actively looking for work will find 
employment within 6 weeks. Therefore, un- 
employment continuing for more than 6 
weeks cannot fairly be said to have any re- 
lation to any previous acts of the worker. 
S. 1214 would provide a uniform 6-week dis- 
qualification period. 

The present law in effect imposes a second 
penalty based on the same act which post- 
pones qualification for benefits. This is in 
the form of a reduction in total benefits pay- 
able in any one year equal to the number 
of weeks of disqualification multiplied by 
the weekly benefit amount. I believe that 
this second penalty is inequitable and that 
the 6-week disqualification period discussed 
above is all that is necessary to discourage 
those who might otherwise be tempted to 
take advantage of the unemployment insur- 
ance system. 


Mr. President, in concluding my open- 
ing statement on S. 3493, I urge that the 
Senate pass this proposed legislation. It 
is not new legislation or theoretical legis- 
lation. Rather, in the best sense of the 
word, it is conservative legislation. It 
seeks to conserve, through renovation, 
sound principles of unemployment com- 
pensation, adopted over two decades ago, 
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which are part of the American tradition 
in social legislation. 

By increasing the amount of benefits, 
we are but returning to the proportion 
of the weekly wage that the benefit once 
represented. By increasing the duration 
of benefits by 8 weeks, we are but assur- 
ing that the mass purchasing power 
upon which our total economy is based 
shall be preserved, in part, for the time 
necessary to permit remedial action to 
be taken in the event that widespread 
unemployment should occur, and to 
carry through the families who need as- 
sistance until employment is regained. 
The uniform disqualification provisions 
are but the correction of an existing in- 
equity which, when enacted, will remove 
from arbitrary and subjective adminis- 
trative discretion application of penal- 
ties, thus replacing administrative un- 
certainty with law, precise and definite, 

I thank the present Presiding Officer 
of the Senate [Mr. CLARK] for the great 
assistance he was to me, as chairman of 
the subcommittee, in connection with 
devising an agreed program within our 
committee which I could bring to the 
floor of the Senate this afternoon. 

I thank the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], for the great assistance he was 
in obtaining within the committee agree- 
ment which permitted us to bring this 
substantial majority report to the 
Senate. 

I also wish to thank the ranking Re- 
publican member of the committee [Mr, 
BEALL] for the great assistance he was to 
me as chairman of the subcommittee. 

This is a fair, reasonable, and needed 
bill, and I hope the Senate will pass it 
forthwith. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The bill is open to 
further amendment. If there be no fur- 
ther amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS—EN- 
DORSEMENT OF POSITION OF 
SENATOR MORSE 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the body of the Recorp two letters, one 
dated July 19, 1958, and the other dated 
July 22, 1958, accompanied by certain 
resolutions which were adopted at the 
annual conference of the Committee on 
World Peace of the Methodist Church in 
my State, in support of the position 
which I have taken in opposition to the 
administration’s policy in sending ma- 
rines to the Middle East. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE, 
Portland, Oreg., July 19, 1958. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: With thousands of 
fellow Oregonians, I want to thank you for 
your usual forthright stand in regard to the 
Middle East crisis. I am sure you have 
voiced the unexpressed convictions of the 
people not only of the State but of the Na- 
tion in opposing the sending of troops to 
Lebanon. The TV commentators on the spot 
and in Washington and New York seem to 
reflect the same feeling in somewhat guarded 
language. 

As I reported to you last August 7 (thank 
you for the fine dinner), I was able to ob- 
serve something of Arab nationalism first 
hand last July, when I traveled through 
Egypt and Jordan as well as Israel. I fear 
that the landing of the marines and para- 
troopers will only increase Arab resentment 
against the United States (even on the part 
of those who wanted American help and 
protection, as a CBS commentator in Leba- 
non said last night) and play into the hands 
of Nasser and the Soviet Union. 

I do realize that the situation has been 
very difficult and that it has been compli- 
cated very gravely by the sending of Ameri- 
can Armed Forces. But I do hope that the 
President and the Secretary of State will be 
able to devise ways of withdrawing the troops 
from Lebanon, with or without the loss of 
face. After all, saving face is a quaint ori- 
ental idiosyncrasy we can ill afford to indulge 
in. If we must, perhaps we can recognize 
the existence of the token United Nations 
observation force as a face-saving device to 
extricate ourselves from this impossible and 
increasingly embarrassing and dangerous 
position. 

I hope and trust that you will continue 
to speak with conviction and forthrightness 
on this issue as you have done on others. 
We are very proud of the stand you and 
Congresswoman EpirH GREEN and other 
Democratic representatives have taken on 
this issue. We depend on you to give con- 
tinued leadership in the Nation when others 
seem to be so timid. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hipeo HASHIMOTO, 
Associate Professor of Religion, 
Chairman, Committee on World 
Peace, Oregon Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Church. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
OREGON CONFERENCE 
COORDINATING COUNCIL, 
Portland, Oreg., July 22, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D, C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wrote to you last 
Saturday supporting your position on the 
Middle East crisis. I should like to call your 
attention to the enclosed resolution of the 
report of the Committee on World Peace of 
the Oregon annual Methodist conference, 

I want to call your attention particularly 
to Resolution No. 7 on world economic de- 
yelopment and urge you to continue your 
admirable position in supporting the exten- 
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sion of trade agreements without weakening 
the amendments. Please keep up the good 
fight. 

I want to call your attention, also, to 
the resolution passed by the (national) 
board of world peace of the Methodist 
Church meeting last November, “The United 
States can accomplish more for peace and 
democracy in the Middle East by sponsoring 
bold solutions to its economic and social 
problems through the U.N. than by sending 
arms to unstable governments.” 

We hope that the American troops will be 
withdrawn from Lebanon immediately. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. HIDEO HASHIMOTO, 
Chairman of World Peace Committee, 
Oregon Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Church. 
THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WORLD 
PEACE 


The role of the church in today’s world 
situation is clear. Its task is to help man- 
kind attain freedom, human rights, justice, 
adequate living standards, self-government, 
and the cooperation of all nations for the 
maintenance of peace. 

With the development of increasingly hor- 
rible weapons of mass destruction, mankind 
stands at the threshold of possible extinction. 
In the face of this situation, Christians every- 
where are confronted with a definite chal- 
lenge. 

Motivated and mobilized by the spirit of 
Christ and challenged by world conditions, 
Christians are in a strategic position to make 
the Gospel articulate in world affairs to the 
end that peace may become real and dynamic 
(par. 2024, 1956 Discipline). 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. Disarmament: We urge the United 
States Government to make persistent ef- 
forts to achieve universal disarmament 
through the United Nations. We further 
urge our Government to take decisive steps 
now in the direction of disarmament. 

2. We urge discontinuance of nuclear- 
weapons testing by all nations and recom- 
mend instead the further development of 
atomic energy for peaceful uses. 

3. Peacetime conscription: “We affirm the 
oft-stated position of the general conference 
that compulsory peacetime military training 
is contrary to the best American traditions 
and disregards the Christian hope for secu- 
rity through positive policies.” (Annual 
meeting of the Board of World Peace, Novem- 
ber 1957.) We urge the abolition of peace- 
time conscription. 

4. We believe that the United Nations and 
its agencies should be supported, strength- 
ened, and improved. Moreover, if these fa- 
cilities are to become most effective, the 
United Nations, with membership open to 
all nations, must be given sufficient authority 
to enact, interpret, and enforce world law 
against aggression and war. (Discipline, 
p. 2024, sec. 6.) 

5. We believe that the United Nations is 
weakened by the absence of any government, 
especially those who wield effective power 
over great numbers of people. We, there- 
fore, urge the recognition of the representa- 
tives of the Chinese People’s Republic at the 
United Nations, provided steps have been 
taken to fulfill the responsibilities of the Free 
World, and the United States in particular, 
for the safety and well-being of refugees 
from the Chinese Communist dictatorship, 
especially in Formosa. 

6. Political freedom: We believe in self- 
government, and the participation in political 
processes by all persons within a nation. 
(Annual meeting, Board of World Peace.) 

7. World economic development: “We be- 
lieve that the United States should give 
strong leadership to programs of world eco- 
nomic development. Our technical and capi- 
tal assistance should be generous and ade- 
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quate. It should be largely channeled 
through the United Nations agencies, such 
as SUNFED, UNICEF, and the Technical 
Board. It should be linked to a continua- 
tion of reciprocal trade agreements and the 
ratification of the Organization to Trade 
Cooperations.” (Annual meeting, Board of 
World Peace.) 

8. Since the Methodist Church has been a 
strong supporter of democracy and freedom, 
and since other nations of the world inter- 
ested in democracy and freedom have looked 
to America as an example to study and sup- 
port, we urge our Congressmen and our State 
Department to discontinue political and 
military support of dictatorships. 

9. We urge a continuation and expansion 
of the foreign exchange student program and 
urge Methodist churches to use the interna- 
tional students in some way to expand our 
knowledge and friendships of other peoples 
of the world. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» at this point as a part of my 
remarks a letter which I have received 
from a representative of a group of 
farmers and neighbors who held a picnic 
in Oregon recently, and, as the writer 
of the letter says, changed the picnic 
into what proved to be a meeeting in 
support of the position of the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon with regard to Ameri- 
can policies involving the sending of 
Marines to the Middle East. I ask that 
the letter and resolution be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ASTORIA, OREG., July 21, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorSE: Yesterday, at a pic- 
nic farmers and neighbors in this area held 
here, it was decided to turn the affair into 
a goodwill picnic and express our apprecia- 
tion to you for your commonsense stand in 
Washington on foreign affairs. 

We appreciate very much the views you ex- 
pressed in Congress, when you said it is a 
mistake for the United States to undertake 
unilaterally, or even in conjunction with 
Great Britain to interfere with every devel- 
opment in a world that appears to run coun- 
ter to some interest of ours. We cannot di- 
rect to our own liking by force of arms all 
the forces of growth and change that are 
now on the loose in the Middle East, South 
America, or anywhere else. 

After we had enjoyed our picnic repast, we 
drew up a little resolution on the Mideast 
crisis, and it was adopted, one and all. A 
copy is attached. 

With the very best wishes from those at 
the picnic, I sign myself, 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
EMIL HENDRICKSON, 

Whereas a United Nations commission and 
U. N. Secretary Dag Hammarskjold have indi- 
cated that the Government-change in Leb- 
anon was a palace-type revolution; and 

Whereas the sending of American marines, 
planes, and sections of our fleet to that area 
has alarmed the entire world, so that na- 
tions of such diverse political orientation as 
Japan, West Germany, India, People’s Re- 
public of China, and Sweden have criticized 
us for our unilateral action; and 

Whereas this action can benefit no one ex- 
cept the Oil Trust, whose interests are not 
our interests, as witness the price we pay for 
gasoline; and at the least this action will 
hinder and impede the East-West efforts at 
Geneva to find some way of policing the 
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proposed nuclear bomb-test ban; and at the 
worst will set the clock hands of history back 
to Hiroshima, with disastrous consequences 
to mankind: Now, therefore, we 53 residents 
of Clatsop County, assembled at a goodwill 
picnic on this Sunday, the 20th of July 1958, 
urge: 

Removal from Lebanon of the marines and 
from office of John Foster Dulles; and of in- 
terference in the efforts of peoples in Asia 
and elsewhere to escape, as we once escaped, 
the colonial system; and a foreign policy 
based on a realization that 1958 is not 1898, 
and on humanity and commonsense. 

Emit HENDRICKSON. 

ASTORIA, OREG. 


AMENDMENT OF REORGANIZATION 
PLAN NO. 1 OF 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Calendar No. 
2058, Senate bill 4059, which was re- 
ported from the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations by the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4059) to amend Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1958, in order to change the name 
of the office established under such plan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING—COOP- 
ERATION BY AMERICAN MEAT IN- 
STITUTE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was pleased yesterday to note that the 
American Meat Institute issued a press 
release relating to the passage in the 
Senate of the legislation known as the 
humane slaughtering practices legisla- 
tion. That release was constructive and 
affirmative. 

It appears that the American Meat In- 
stitute will seek to cooperate with the 
purposes of the legislation. It also is- 
sued a bulletin to all its members, which 
indicates the same constructive attitude. 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention 
to a press statement issued by the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute giving its reaction 
to the successful enactment of humane- 
Slaughter legislation, plus a bulletin 
from the same organization to its mem- 
bers explaining the bill and comment- 
ing on the outcome of the legislative 
action. 

I want the Recorp to show I am pleased 
at the reaction of the American Meat 
Institute. While this organization 
fought most vigorously against this leg- 
islation which I sponsored, it is accept- 
ing the mandate of Congress in good 
faith—and declaring its intent of going 
to work toward carrying out the objec- 
tives of the legislation. That is the 
right spirit. I repeat what I said dur- 
ing the debate—eventually, the entire 
meat industry will welcome and accept 
this move as a step forward, rather than 
repressive legislation. 

I am convinced that if my colleagues 
who voted against this legislation, or 
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tried to block it, will read the statements 
to which I have referred they will now 
realize much of their professed fears 
were in vain. 

Because I welcome the initial reaction 
of the American Meat Institute to this 
legislation, I want to voice my assurance 
that as long as such a cooperative spirit 
is shown toward making this legislation 
effective I am convinced the meat in- 
dustry need not fear new drives for 
tighter or more restrictive legislation 
until we have had ample chance to see 
how this can work out. On the other 
hand, if there is evidence of deliberate 
foot dragging or attempts to evade the 
will of Congress, I am convinced that 
not even I could stop the demands of 
friends of humane treatment of animals 
from coming back to Congress with a 
new appeal for help. 

Again I want to commend the meat 
industry for its favorable attitude now 
that it has lost fight to prevent this leg- 
islation from getting on the law books. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
press release and the bulletin printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the press 
release and bulletin were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Legislation passed by the United States 
Senate will place the humane slaughter 
problems back in the hands of experienced 
experts where they belong, the American 
Meat Institute stated today. 

“The meatpacking industry has always 
supported humane slaughter practices and 
has spent more time, money, and effort and 
come up with more progressive improve- 
ments to solve the difficult problems in- 
volved than has any other group,” the in- 
stitute said. 

“While proponents of a number of legis- 
lative proposals have propagandized for 
humane slaughter laws, many of which have 
been well intentioned, without defining 
what is humane, meatpackers, in coopera- 
tion with some humane groups, have worked 
painstakingly at the job and have developed 
realistic practices that are now in use.” 

It is vital, according to the institute, that 
whatever means are devised that there be 
no interruption in the fast moving, highly 
efficient production lines of the industry. 

“This is a necessary function that must 
be performed in order to keep a constant 
flow of 70 million pounds of meat moving 
steadily each day throughout the country,” 
the institute explained. 

Over 50 percent of the cattle are now 
being stunned with new and improved 
methods that meet humane standards the 
Government undoubtedly will approve, the 
institute reports. Progress in this field has 
been rapid since a new instrument was in- 
troduced a little over a year ago after a 
long testing period in plants of some of 
the companies. 

“Meat packers welcome the opportunity 
to work with the special advisory commit- 
tee which we understand the Secretary of 
Agriculture will appoint to help the indus- 
try develop and test constantly improving 
solutions to the problem,” the institute said. 
“Such aid, we hope, may speed up progress 
in devising methods that will be practical 
with all classes of livestock in all sizes of 
plants.” 


[From American Meat Institute, Bulletin No. 
99, of July 30, 1958] 
HUMANE SLAUGHTER BILL PASSES SENATE 
To the members: 
The Senate yesterday passed an amended 
version of H. R. 8308, the bill to regulate 
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slaughtering methods of the meat packing 
industry. The amendments, which deal 
with effective dates and with ritual slaught- 
ering, introduce into the bill variations be- 
tween it and the bill passed by the House 
of Representatives, requiring that the legis- 
lation be referred to a conference committee 
unless the House agrees to the amendments. 
In any event, it is anticipated that the differ- 
ences will be adjusted and that the bill will 
be enacted. 

This culminates almost 5 years of effort on 
the part of the institute to avoid unrealistic 
and unworkable legislation in this area. 
While the bill is vague and contradictory, it 
does not stipulate a mandatory or completely 
unrealistic set of requirements such as some 
proposals on the subject have included. It 
does recognize the necessity for flexibility 
and places with the Secretary authority to 
make a determination as to what is and what 
is not legally humane. 

Further, it does not carry criminal pen- 
alties such as some of these bills have done. 
It also provides for study and the application 
of the rule of reason in the matter of compli- 
ance. And it finally leaves with the packer 
the decision as to whether he will or will 
not adopt any particular methods, depending 
on his need or desire to sell livestock prod- 
ucts to the Federal Government. It had been 
clear for some time that legislation on this 
subject was probably inevitable. The pres- 
sures exerted on Congress by humane so- 
cieties has been tremendous, and the diffi- 
culty of getting the problem understood from 
the packers’ standpoint has been a handicap. 
However, in spite of this, the bill now going 
to conference is a compromise between the 
extremes of mandatory slaughtering pro- 
cedures and no legislation. Proper and rea- 
sonable administration could make it 
workable. 

What the industry may expect under this 
bill is not certain. However, it may be help- 
ful to members to analyze its provisions: 

1. It is declared to be the policy of the 
United States that livestock slaughter and 
the handling of livestock in connection with 
slaughter be carried out only by humane 
methods. 

2. Whether or not a particular method is 
humane may be determined by reference to 
different sections of the bill. 

(a) One method declared to be humane is 
where “all animals are rendered insensible 
to pain by a single blow or gunshot or an 
electric, chemical, or other means that is 
rapid and effective, before being shackled, 
hoisted, thrown, cast, or cut.” 

(b) Another method declared to be hu- 
mane is “slaughtering in accordance with 
the ritual requirements of the Jewish faith 
or any other religious faith that prescribes 
a method of slaughter whereby the animal 
suffers loss of consciousness by anemia of 
the brain caused by the simultaneous and 
instantaneous severance of the carotid 
arteries with a sharp instrument.” One of 
the amendments adopted by the Senate 
would declare handling necessary in con- 
nection with ritual slaughtering to be 
humane. 

(c) A third method for determining hu- 
mane methods of slaughter would be by 
designation of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Under the Senate version of the bill, the 
Secretary would be required to designate 
such methods on or before March 1, 1959 
(the date in the House bill was June 30, 
1958). Additional methods could be desig- 
nated later by giving notice in the Federal 
Register. 

(d) It should be noted that the Secretary 
of Agriculture would not be required to 
limit his certification to those methods 
which would involve a single blow or gun- 
shot, etc. It was made clear in the Con- 
gressional debates that the language speci- 
fying a single blow, etc., was intended to 
set forth specifically the techniques found 
by Congress to be humane, and at the same 
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time it was intended that the Secretary of 
Agriculture would designate other methods 
found by him to be humane. The bill does 
not prohibit the shackling of hogs, for ex- 
ample, and if the Secretary, after studying 
the matter, came to the conclusion that 
shackling was humane there appears to be 
nothing in the legislation to preyent him 
from designating it as acceptable under the 
public policy set forth. As a practical mat- 
ter, the Secretary no doubt will be under 
considerable pressure from the humane or- 
ganizations and it seems unrealistic to sup- 
pose that shackling as usually practiced will 
be designated as an approved method. 
However, the Secretary probably has it with- 
in his power to do so. 

3. After June 30, 1960 (in the House bill 
the date was December 31, 1959), agencies of 
the Federal Government would be pro- 
hibited from procuring any livestock prod- 
ucts from any slaughterer or processor 
which in any of his plants slaughters or 
handles livestock by any methods other 
than those designated as acceptable by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. This apparently 
would require packers wishing to sell to the 
Government to be in compliance in all of 
their plants on all species of livestock. 

4. As aids to enforcement, packers selling 
to Federal agencies would be required to 
furnish statements of eligibility, with crim- 
inal penalties attaching for false statements. 
Also the Secretary of Agriculture would be 
required to provide a suitable means of 
identifying carcasses of animals passed by 
Federal inspection and slaughtered by ap- 
proved methods. 

5. During any national emergency de- 
clared by the President or Congress, the re- 
strictions on Government procurement could 
be modified by the President to the extent 
necessary to meet essential. procurement 
needs. 

6. The Secretary of Agriculture would be 
authorized and directed to conduct, assist, 
and foster research on methods of handling 
and slaughtering livestock. To assist him, he 
would be authorized to establish an advisory 
committee consisting of the following mem- 
bers: 

(a) An officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who would. be chair- 
man of the committee. 

(b) Two representatives of national organ- 
izations of slaughterers. 

(c) One representative of the trade-union 
movement engaged in packinghouse work. 

(d) One representative of the general pub- 
lic. 

(e) Two representatives of livestock grow- 
ers. 
(f) One representative of the poultry in- 
dustry. 

(g) Two representatives of national organ- 
izations of the humane movement. 

(h) One representative of a national pro- 
fessional veterinary organization. 

(i) One person familiar with the require- 
ments of religious faiths with respect to 
slaughter. 

7. In an amendment added by the Senate 
a complete exemption from the law would be 
extended to ritual slaughter and the han- 
dling or other preparation of livestock for 
ritual slaughter. This provision appears to 
be inconsistent with the provisions which de- 
clare ritual slaughter to be humane; however, 
there will be an opportunity for modification 
by any conference committee which may be 
appointed. 

It may be observed that the Secretary of 
Agriculture is put in a rather difficult posi- 
tion by this bill. On one hand, he will be 
under pressure from humane organizations 
to designate certain methods as humane, or 
alternatively to designate certain methods 
as inhumane, On the other hand, he will 
be expected by the Department of Defense 
and other Federal agencies to administer the 
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law in such a way that the Government's 
meat supplies will not be cut off. 

From the packer’s standpoint, it may be 
noted that the only penalty which can be 
invoked is disqualification to sell livestock 
products to the Federal Government. So 
long as no misstatement is made in certify- 
ing eligibility, no criminal penalties will at- 
tach because certain slaughtering methods 
are used or because other slaughtering 
methods are not used. 

Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, 
Homer Davison, President. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
MATTHEW M. NEELY AND MARCUS 
BORCHARDT, WASHINGTON CIVIC 
LEADER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial from the 
February 1958 issue of the News of the 
Policemen’s Association of the District of 
Columbia. Headed, “Tribute Paid Neely 
and Borchardt,” it mourns the loss of 
that distinguished Member of the Sen- 
ate, Matthew M. Neely, who had so long 
befriended them as chairman of the 
Senate District of Columbia Committee, 
and of Marcus Borchardt who, as a 
Washington civic leader, had worked 
continuously for the good of the District 
of Columbia Police and Fire Departments 
and the well-being of the men who con- 
stitute these uniformed forces. 

The editorial has an additional, a per- 
sonal meaning for me, not only because 
I share in its sentiments, but also be- 
cause the high regard expressed by 
Washington’s policemen and firemen for 
Marcus Borchardt reveals a pattern of 
devoted public service closly parallel to 
that of his father, the late Maj. Newman 
Borcharat. 

In the early pioneer days of Montana, 
Major Borchardt was chairman of the 
first board of commissioners for Custer 
County, which then comprised almost 
the entire eastern half of the State’s 
area, and the first postmaster of Miles 
City, where his home was opened for the 
town’s first religious services. Like 
father, like son. Both lived lives dedi- 
cated to service for their fellow men. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRIBUTE PAID NEELY, BORCHARDT 

Within 5 days last month the Policemen's 
Association lost 2 of its most ardent sup- 
porters and dearest friends. The death of 
Senator Matthew M. Neely, chairman of the 
Senate District Committee and “mayor” of 
Washington, will be a great loss to our asso- 
ciation, His death on January 18 will be 
mourned jointly by law enforcement officers 
of West Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. 

Five days later, Marcus Borchardt suc- 
cumbed, a victim of pneumonia. A great 
civic leader, Mark as he was affectionately 
called, had more than a personal love and 
admiration for Washington’s police and fire- 
men. As chairman of the Public Protection 
Committee of the Washington Board of 
Trade, Mark not only understood with a 
sympathetic heart the many problems con- 
fronting the men in blue, but he worked 
consistently to find the solutions. Our 
heartfelt sympathy to their families, 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 1, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S.495, An act to authorized the acquisi- 
tion of the remaining property in square 
725 in the District of Columbia for the 
purpose of extension of the site of the addi- 
tional office building for the United States 
Senate or for the purpose of addition to the 
United States Capitol Grounds; and 

5.3778. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national trans- 
portation system, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A.M. MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in accordance with the order pre- 
viously entered, I move that the Senate 
adjourn until 10 o’clock a. m. on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
1 o'clock and 36 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned, the adjournment be- 
ing, under the order previously entered, 
until Monday, August 4, 1958, at 10 
o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate August 1, 1958: 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Everett Hutchinson, of Texas, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner for a 
term of 7 years expiring December 31, 1965, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, Aueusr 1, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 34: 3: O magnify the Lord with 
me, and let us exalt His name together. 

Almighty God, Thou art our help in 
each new day and our hope for every 
unknown tomorrow. 

We humbly confess that to turn away 
from Thee is to fall but to abide in Thee 
is to stand fast forever. 

May Thy truth be our shield and Thy 
presence our strength as we daily seek 
to walk in the way of Thy wise and holy 
commandments. 

Inspire men and nations everywhere 
with a greater loyalty and devotion to 
the ideals and principles which Thou 
hast ordained for the peace and prosper- 
ity of the world. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 4640, An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act with respect to payments 
from voluntary contributions accounts; and 
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H.R. 8002. An act to provide for improved 
methods of stating budget estimates and 


estimates for deficiency and supplemental 
appropriations. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a concurrent 
resolution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S.2519. An act for the relief of Crum Mc- 
Kinnon Building Co., of Billings, Mont.; 

S$. 2719. An act to provide for the payment 
of bounties on dogfish sharks to control the 
depredations of this species on the fisheries 
of the Pacific Coast; 

S$. 4167. An act to authorize the lease of 
Papago tribal land to the National Science 
Foundation, and for other purposes; and 

S. Con. Res. 109. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress on the 
establishment of the United Nations force. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 607) entitled 
“An act to provide retirement, clerical 
assistants, and free mailing privileges to 
former Presidents of the United States, 
and for other purposes,” agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina, Mr. Monroney, Mr. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. CARLSON, and Mr. Mor- 
ToN to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


WADIHA SALIME HAMADE 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (S. 2239) for the 
relief of Wadiha Salime Hamade, with a 
House amendment thereto, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the tifle of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. WALTER, CHELF, and 
HYDE. 


PERMISSION TO COMMITTEES TO 
FILE REPORTS 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on the Judiciary may have 
until midnight tonight to file a report on 
the bill H. R. 7866. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have until 
midnight tomorrow to file a report on the 
bill S. 4035. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I was unavoid- 
ably absent on official business in the 
Senate and missed the rollcall on H. R. 
13549 yesterday. Had I been present, I 
would have voted “yea.” 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER NEAR JEFFERSON BAR- 
RACKS (MO.) 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 7898) to 
revise the authorization with respect to 
the charging of tolls on the bridge across 
the Mississippi River near Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo., with Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 3, after line 2, insert: 

“Sec, 3. The reconstruction or improve- 
ment of the Jefferson Barracks Bridge and 
construction of the additional bridge and 
approaches pursuant to section 2 of this act 
shall be commenced not later than July 1, 
1960, and shall -be completed within 3 years 
after such date.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

Mr. MARTIN, Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to know 
from the gentleman from Maryland if 
this has been taken up with the ranking 
Republican members of the committee. 

Mr. FALLON. I assume so. I will say 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that this. bill was introduced by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]: 
It is to extend the amortization date on 
one toll bridge so that they can build a 
toll bridge next to it, something that we 
always report favorably. 

Mr. MARTIN. What is the change? 

Mr. FALLON. The House bill pro- 
vided for 1 year to start construction and 
3 years to complete. The Senate amend- 
ment provided for construction to start 
not later than July 1, 1960, and to be com- 
pleted by July 1, 1963. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I assume this involves 
a toll bridge. 

Mr. FALLON. There is an existing toll 
bridge there now, and it is necessary for 
them to build another bridge, due to the 
extent of the traffic. 

Mr. GROSS. That will be a toll 
bridge? 

Mr. FALLON. Both will be toll bridges. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to point out that 
in our part of the country we build toll 
bridges and do not come to the Federal 
Government to provide us with free 
bridges as is the case in this area. 

Mr. FALLON. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 151] 
Alger Hardy Moulder, Mo. 
Ayers Hays, Ark. Poage 
Barden Hillings Powell 
Baring Hoffman Preston 
Bass, Tenn Ikard Prouty 
Blitch Jackson Radwan 
Boggs James Robeson, Va 
Bonner Jenkins Sadlak 
Burdick Jones, Mo, St. George 
Carnahan Kearney Scherer 
Celler Keating Sheehan 
Christopher K Shuford 
Clark Landrum Sieminski 
Coudert Lesinski Smith, Kans. 
Davis, Tenn. Loser Talle 
Dies McCarthy Taylor 
Diggs McIntire Tollefson 
Eberharter Machrowicz Tuck 
Farbstein Marshall Willis 
Feighan Mason Zelenko 
Priedel Michel 
Gordon Morris 


_. The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 364 
Members have answered to their names; 
a quorum is present. 

- By unanimous consent, further pro- 
en under the call were dispensed 
with. 


THE COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT 
OF 1958 


Mr. MADDEN: Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the resolution—House Resolution 650— 
and ask for its-immediate consideration. 
- The Clerk read the resolution, as: fol- 
ows: 


~ Resolvėđ, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in orđer to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
3497) to expand the public facility loan pro- 
gram of the Community Facilities Adminis- 
tration of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and for other purposes. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed 3 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. It shall be in order to 
consider without the intervention of any 
point of order the substitute amendment 
recommended by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency now in the bill and such sub- 
stitute for the purpose of amendment shall 
be considered under the 5-minute rule as an 
original bill. At the conclusion of such con- 
sideration the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and any 
Member may demand a separate vote in the 
House on any of the amendments adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole to the bill or 
committee substitute. The previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit with or without instruc- 
tions. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 650 makes in order the con- 
sideration of S. 3497, the Community Fa- 
cilities Act of 1958. The resolution pro- 
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vides for an open rule, 3 hours of general 
debate, and provides that the substitute 
amendment, recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and 
now in the bill, will be considered without 
the intervention of any point of order 
as an original bill for purposes of amend- 
ment. 

The bill, as reported by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, rewrites title 
IIL of the Housing Amendments of 1955. 
It authorizes the Housing and Home 
Finance Administration to extend as- 
sistance through community facility and 
public-works loans to municipalities and 
other political subdivisions of States 
without regard to population. The ex- 
isting program has been limited to com- 
munities of 50,000 or less. In order to 
assure equitable distribution of the loan 
funds, borrowing in any one State could 
not exceed 10 percent of the funds pro- 
vided. The terms of the loans would be 
raised from 40 to 50 years. 

Eligibility would be extended to a wide 
range of facilities and projects, and 
these are listed in section 205 (b) of the 
bill. These include streets, highways, 
bridges, airports, parks, water, sewage, 
and so forth. In addition, private, non- 
profit hospitals and nursing homes, 
would be made eligible for loans under 
the bill. Priority would be given proj- 
ects which the administration deter- 
mines could not be undertaken with- 
out the bill’s assistance. Provision is 
also made that the prevailing wage and 
overtime requirements of the Davis- 
Bacon Act will apply to projects financed 
under the bill. 

The formula for computing the max- 
imum interest rate is revised and would 
work out to a rate to borrowers of 254 
percent. The fund for the loans would 
be increased to $2 billion, of which $400 
million would constitute a revolving 
fund. 

Section 203 of the bill provides for 
the financing of the program through 
the issuance of notes and other obli- 
gations for purchase by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, The Committee on 
Rules voted to report no rule on the 
bill unless the Banking and Currency 
Committee would agree to offer an 
amendment to strike this provision of 
the bill. Such an amendment will be 
offered by the committee and thus the 
bill would become the usual type au- 
thorization bill. 

Finally, section 3 of the bill increases 
the total amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated for advanced planning by 
municipalities and political subdivisions 
by $50 million. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
feels that the bill will furnish needed 
economic stimulus and will also enable 
communities to build essential and de- 
sirable public facilities on liberal terms. 
It is further believed that the economic 
impact of the program will take effect 
within a reasonably short period and 
will aid in relieving unemployment in 
areas where construction will take place. 

I urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 650. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] 
and reserve the balance of my time. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
suppose that our constituents will be 
asking anything about what is happen- 
ing to the public debt? 

Mr. MADDEN. In answer to the 
gentleman, I think they will be, because 
I definitely remember in 1952 in Chicago, 
Candidate Eisenhower in a speech that 
I heard said that both he and former 
Senator Taft thought the annual budget 
should not be over $60 billion. He said, 
“Our defense could be provided on a 
budget of that amount.” Millions of 
voters supported the Republican candi- 
dates on the basis of that statement. 

Mr. GROSS. This will be a contri- 
bution to that debt, will it not? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am sorry to say 
that back in 1952 millions of people were 
misled by the budget statements in that 
campaign. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 

Mr. Speaker, Senator Byrp, of Vir- 
ginia, in my opinion, the greatest au- 
thority on finances and taxation in the 
Congress of the United States, recently 
said: 

The present Congress is one of the most 
reckless spending Congresses I have seen 
during my 25 years in Washington. 

This Congress— 


The able Senator stated— 
has piled spending on top of what now seems 
to be a rising economy and has planted the 
seeds of what could be terrific inflation. 


Mr. Speaker, those are the words of 
an extremely able gentleman. Senator 
Byrp could have gone further and said 
that the Congress of the United States 
controls the purse strings, that the 
executive department of our Govern- 
ment cannot spend one single dime un- 
less this Democratic-controlled Congress 
gives authority. I believe this present 
Democratic-controlled Congress is not 
holding the purse strings as tight as they 
should be held. For instance, we are 
going to have to consider here very 
shortly a bill to raise the national debt 
from $280 billion to $288 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, the record will show that 
in the past the worst spenders in this 
Congress have been the ones who always 
voted against raising the debt ceiling. 
It appears to me from such practice that 
there is no financial responsibility on 
the part of those who are always first 
to come forward with spending legisla- 
tion and yet will not provide the neces- 
sary funds in order to take care of the 
obligations of the United States, obliga- 
tions which must be met whether it is 
in the form of Defense Department con- 
tracts or for any other project that has 
been authorized. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Was the gentleman from 
Tilinois in the Chamber a few weeks ago 
when the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House stood in the 
well down there and pointed his fingers 
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at Members in this Chamber and said: 
“When you go back home and people 
talk to you about the soaring debt of 
this country, do not pass the buck þe- 
cause you’—pointing to us—‘are re- 
sponsible.” 

Is it not the responsibility of this 
House to curtail spending? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman for his statement. He is ab- 
solutely correct. The majority of the 
American people realize that the execu- 
tive department cannot spend a dime 
without authority from this Congress. 
The increase in the fiscal budget is a 
responsibility of this Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress. 

In the 80th and 83d Republican Con- 
gresses we passed a tax reduction of over 
$7 billion each session and at the same 
time we paid off $8 billion of our na- 
tional debt. Those two Republican 
Congresses assumed the responsibility of 
putting the fiscal policy of our Govern- 
ment in good shape. The American 
people, I know, realize that. 

Mr. Speaker, getting down to this 
pending resolution, I expect to ask for a 
rolicall vote on the rule, which provides 
3 hours of debate. 

As you know, on April 16 the Senate 
passed this community facilties bill for a 
billion dollars, but our Committee on 
Banking and Currency, not to be outdone, 
doubled it. They bring in one for $2 
billion. The Senate, I think, provided 
for a 3% percent interest rate, but the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
not to be outdone, did not take the 342 
percent rate; they reduced it, to make it 
more attractive, to 25g percent, 

This covers loans for 50 years. I am 
sure that anyone who has anything to 
do with the building of bridges or high- 
ways knows that most of these facilities 
will be worn out inside of 50 years. 
These communities will borrow money 
and put more debt on their children and 
their grandchildren to pay for them, but 
these facilities will be worn out even be- 
fore the debt is paid. In addition to 
that, everyone knows that if you add the 
25 percent interest on a 50-year loan, it 
will add to the cost of the project, and 
that terrific interest will be added to 
make the cost at least 2 or 3 times 
higher. 

Now, in conclusion, may I say this, 
that many States, including Illinois, 
place a limit on loans. The constitution 
of the State of Illinois says that a sub- 
division cannot borrow money for over 
20 years. I am sure that is true of 
many other States. In other words, the 
people who wrote the constitution in 
Illinois and other States had sense 
enough to know that no subdivision of 
government should come in and borrow 
for a period in excess of 20 years. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I might say 
I hope that this rule is voted down. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

COMMUNITIES FACILITIES BILL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, first, I 
am for a balanced budget. I have always 
voted that way and expect to continue to. 
I am for a definite plan for the retire- 
ment of the national debt. The sugges- 
tion of the President that we increase 
our national debt without a plan for its 
orderly retirement every year, when we 
can, I think is very inflationary. We 
have 5.5 million unemployed people to- 
day. Seven percent of the labor force 
are without jobs. 

This bill will do a lot toward bringing 
job opportunities for these people. It is 
needed now to relieve unemployment. 
That is a No. 1 need. 

Just within the last few months, ac- 
cording to the reserve bulletin issued 
yesterday, the Federal Reserve System 
has reduced the reserve requirements 
of member banks, so that the banks have 
been able to buy, and have bought, $6.2 
billion of Government bonds, absolutely 
free of charge. 

The reserves were given to them. The 
banks did not have to pay a penny for 
them. They did not put up any money. 
Why should we quibble now about the $2 
billion of additional credit when we let 
the banks have $6.2 billion without put- 
ting up anything, and let them draw the 
interest on it for the next 50 years? Why 
should we quibble now about $2 billion 
that is to be used in the people’s interest 
for the things that they need? Money 
that will be paid back with interest. 

It is said by some that the interest rate 
provided in this bill is too low—25% per- 
cent. Itis not too low. There is a dif- 
ference between types of bonds that are 
issued. These 25% percent bonds issued 
by the communities would be nontaxable 
bonds; they would be tax exempt. That 
is equal to about 51⁄4 percent to a person 
in the 50 percent income tax bracket or 
to a corporation that pays 52 percent. 
A 25% percent interest rate is plenty 
high. If the rate were any higher the 
bill would not help the local communities, 
and it would not encourage the building 
of needed facilities, which is its purpose. 

If the Government buys these 25g per- 
cent bonds, the Government will issue 
taxable bonds to get the money, let us 
say at 3 percent. The Government in- 
variably would get one-third of that in- 
terest back. That is 1 percent that the 
Government will get in taxes which, 
added to the 254 percent, would make it 
35% percent. So the Government is not 
going to lose any money on these bonds 
at 254 percent. There is no way by which 
it can lose any money. 

WHOSE MONEY IS BEING BORROWED? 


Furthermore, who issues the money? 
Who owns the money? Whose money is 
being borrowed? 

Our constituents are going to come to 
us sometime and ask us to tell them why 
it is that we allow the private banks to 
issue the money, upon the credit of the 
Nation, and then we bid for it back—our 
own money. Where do we get our 
money? Itis based upon the credit of the 
Nation and the gold that we have. The 
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gold is owned by the Government, too. 

So, if we are going to issue the money and 

distribute it, should we not have some- 

thing to say about the interest rate, when 

we are using it for the general welfare of 

all the people? Of course, we should, 
GREATNESS OF A NATION 


Let me tell you one thing this money 
will be used for. It will be used to build 
nursing and convalescent homes for our 
aged people. There are many ways of 
measuring the greatness of a nation. 
But one of the best ways to measure the 
greatness of a nation is in the care and 
consideration it gives to its aged people. 
In this bill we are taking a long step in 
the direction of establishing nursing and 
convalescent homes for the aged; places 
where they can get medical care and 
other care at reasonable cost. If we vote 
against this rule we would be voting 
against these important facilities, too. 

TAX-EXEMPT WEALTH 


During the 1930’s when our debts— 
Federal, State, and local—were becom- 
ing so much larger than ever before in 
history, efforts were made by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau; and many 
others, including outstanding Republican 
leaders, to stop the issuance and sale of 
more tax-exempt bonds. When the 
amount of such bonds was limited, there 
was no problem; but with the amount 
greatly increasing, they are looked upon 
as a tax haven for the wealthy and would 
permit a large part of the wealth of the 
Nation to escape its fair share of the 
burdens of taxation. It was discovered 
that the issuance of State and local 
bonds could not be changed from non- 
taxable to taxable but the Federal bonds 
were changed and since that time, we 
have not issued tax-exempt bonds and 
practically all the outstanding Federal 
securities at this time are taxable. 

There is a way that the nontaxable 
bond problem can be solved. The very 
bill under consideration points in that 
direction. As an illustration, if the Fed- 
eral Government bought all State and 
local tax-exempt bonds during this year, 
1958, which would amount to probably 
$7 billion, the Federal Government could 
sell its own Federal bonds that are tax- 
able to pay for them. In that way, the 
tax-exempt bonds would not be used as 
a haven for the wealthy, as taxable Fed- 
eral bonds would take their place. 

The bankers are wrong in opposing 
this type legislation. They are opposing 
it, I am told, because they prefer to deal 
in tax-exempt bonds. Possibly it is bet- 
ter for the banks to deal in tax-exempt 
bonds, but the bankers do not need this 
added revenue. They are doing well over 
the Nation today and the passage of a 
bill like the community facilities bill will 
help the bankers, as well as other seg- 
ments of our economy. I do not believe 
that very many of the bankers, if they 
understood it, would be opposed to this 
legislation. 

If city X needs a million dollars in 
improvements and votes bonds for that 
purpose or issues revenue-bearing bonds 
for that purpose, there is no reason why 
it is not all right for a Federal Gov- 
ernment agency to buy those bonds, 
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which provide for 25g percent interest. 
Then the Federal Government could is- 
sue its own bonds at 3 percent or 3% 
percent and sell them in the open mar- 
ket at par and the income from these 
bonds would be taxable. In that event, 
city X would sell the Federal Govern- 
ment its million dollars’ worth of tax- 
exempt bonds; the Federal Government 
would sell $1 million worth of taxable 
bonds to pay for them. The nontaxable 
city X bonds would provide for 254 per- 
cent. The Federal securities of $1 mil- 
lion providing for 3 or 34 percent would 
be taxable. 

I believe it can safely. be said that the 
Government collects at least one-third 
of the amount of interest that is paid on 
taxable bonds in income taxes. That 
being true, the Government would col- 
lect 1 percent on the million dollars’ 
worth of Federal bonds and would re- 
ceive 25, percent from city X. That 
would give the Government a sufficient 
flexible return to guarantee a real 
profit in the transaction. The Federal 
Government could well afford to con- 
sider a plan that would entice all tax- 
exempt bonds into a Federal agency in 
this way and not have a large part of 
the wealth of our Nation escaping tax- 
ation. 

Much study and thought would have 
to be given such a plan, but since there 
is no way to stop the issuance of tax- 
exempt bonds in the States, cities, and 
political subdivisions, this plan could 
be used as a basis in our efforts to re- 
place tax-exempt bonds with taxable 
bonds. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired, 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not consider the bill that would be 
made in order under this rule, if adopted, 
is a political measure. I think instead it 
is an economic and fiscal problem which 
confronts us here this afternoon. 

This bill originated in the Senate, as 
you have all noted. The Senate bill, as I 
believe has been explained here, carried 
$1 billion in, not authorizations, but ap- 
propriations. The bill which is now be- 
fore us carries $2 billion, as amended by 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, in an appropriation, not an 
authorization. However, I understand 
the committee has agreed to offer an 
amendment that would change it to a 
simple authorization rather than an ap- 
propriation. 

The Senate bill provided the expendi- 
tures set up under the bill would include 
funds for public school construction. 
For some reason, unknown to me, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, in 
its wisdom, saw fit to eliminate school 
construction and instead specifically 
spelled out the bill shall not apply to 
schools. 

The difficulty with considering this bill 
at this present time is that we are now 
facing a $12 billion deficit, by the end 
of the present fiscal year 1959, or on 
June 30 of next year, according to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and perhaps 
even more, 
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. Thechairman of the great House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means was before 
the Committee on Rules just the other 
day and told us that in his opinion public 
spending would run at least, under pres- 
ent conditions, without adding these new 
pieces of legislation to it, $400 billion in 
the 5 years starting with this fiscal year. 
He also expressed the opinion, and I 
think he is a very learned man, that by 
the time we are able to balance the 
budget again the national debt may 
reach $360 to $375 billion. 

So I am of the opinion that whether 
you think this legislation is good or bad 
it ought not to be considered until we 
can see a little further ahead, and know 
j-st what our fiscal situation is, and 
whether or nct we can prevent ruinous 
inflation in this country, or whether or 
not we can cut the cost of Government so 
as to partially balance the budget, or can 
at least reduce the annual deficit, especi- 
ally in view of world conditions as they 
exist today. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about the need for this legislation, and 
perhaps there is some need for some of 
these facilities that have been mentioned 
in the various communities across the 
Nation. Yet I would like to point out 
to you that I.have thus far been unable 
to find a single community in the United 
States, a single political subdivision, that 
is not in better financial condition than 
is the United States Government itself. 
Every dollar that may be paid out of the 
Federal Treasury under this $2 billion 
program has to be borrowed, and interest 
has to be paid on it, of course, by the 
taxpayers. 

I think I should also point out that 
this $2 billion is not the limit, but it is 
just the beginning, because, if this new 
program is put into effect, then certainly, 
if the money is expended, pressure will 
come from other communities that have 
not yet been granted loans or funds under 
this legislation that we appropriate and 
make more money available for the same 
purposes in the years ahead. 

Let me remind you that we have never 
started a spending program by the Fed- 
eral Government in our history that has 
ever stopped when it was supposed to 
have stopped. It has been continued, and 
continued, and continued. We have 
great starting facilities but we have poor 
terminal facilities in the Congress of the 
United States. 

I should like to point out some other 
things: This legislation covers the con- 
struction, repair, and improvement of 
public streets, sidewalks, highways, park- 
ways, and bridges, all of which are 
covered under the Federal Highway Act, 
and upon which we are now spending 
great sums of money. 

It covers parking lots and airports. 
We have a program for airport construc- 
tion in this country now. This would be 
in addition to it. 

It also covers public transportation fa- 
cilities. The Congress has cared for 
public transportation facilities in the bill 
that was approved here just yesterday 
under a conference report on the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958. 

It provides funds for public hospitals, 
rehabilitation and health centers, and 
public nursing and convalescent homes, 
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all of which are provided for, and have 
been for years, under the Hill-Burton 
Act, another piece of legislation that has 
been approved by Congress. We have 
met that need in this country. 

It also provides for refuse- and gar- 
bage-disposal plants. I do not know of 
any public legislation for that. Then 
the bill goes on to provide for sewage dis- 
posal plants, and we have already pro- 
vided for them. We have provided for 
that under separate legislation, the Anti- 
Pollution Act, so, actually, practically 
everything covered in this bill, or the 
purposes for which it is supposed to be 
designed, have been taken care of by 
legislation previously approved by this 
Congress. I think under such conditions, 
we ought to stop, look, and listen, defeat 
this rule, and hold up this legislation 
until next year when we can get another 
look at it, and determine if it is a wise 
thing to do in the face of this growing 
danger of inflation, and ever-rising Gov- 
ernment deficit and debt that we now 
have under present conditions. I hope 
this rule will be defeated. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LATHAM]. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it has been amply demonstrated that 
this bill is completely unnecessary. We 
are not in a depression today. There 
are ample funds in local communities 
obtainable from private sources to fi- 
nance legitimate projects on a local level. 

What disturbs me is the same thing 
which disturbs the speaker who has just 
concluded. We are faced today with this 
situation. There are, perhaps, 2 weeks 
of the Congress remaining and backed 
up behind this bill are a large number 
of other wild spending bills. If we do 
not now turn off the faucet today, then 
I predict that next year we will not have 
a $12 billion deficit as predicted, but 
perhaps a $15 billion deficit or a $20 bil- 
lion deficit. 

Here is a real opportunity for the 
House of Representatives to speak out 
and say we have had enough of wild, 
uncontrolled spending at least in this 
session of the Congress. I hope the rule 
is defeated. 

Mr, Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. SMITHÌ. 

Mr, SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a rule providing for the consid- 
eration of a bill to authorize the Treas- 
ury to purchase municipal bonds at a 
rate of 25g percent and issue Govern- 
ment bonds at a rate of something like 3 
to 3% percent in order to help munici- 
palities and counties to finance what they 
regard as useful projects. It has been 
argued here that this is a profitable 
transaction for the Government, that we 
are going to borrow money at 3% per- 
cent and lend it out at 25g percent and 
collect income tax on it and we are going 
to make money out of it. Ido not know 
what is the matter with that argument. 
It sounds pretty cogent to me. But, if 
that is a good argument, I do not see 
why we do not issue a trillion dollars 
ee of bonds and pay off the national 

ebt. 
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It sort of reminds me of an old fellow 
who came into a bank some time ago, 
He had a note there that he wanted to 
renew. So he filled out a new note and 
handed it across the counter: The teller 
handed him the old note. He took the 
old note, threw it in the wastebasket, 
rubbed his hands together and said, 
“Thank God that is paid.” If we keep 
on with that kind of financing, I am just 
wondering where we are going to wind 
up. Itis a matter of cold fact and every- 
body knows that municipal bonds are 
the most desirable investment that we 
now have. They are selling at rates of 
interest cheaper than Government bonds, 
and here is a sheet which just came to 
my desk this morning consisting of 4 
pages of single-spaced type listing and 
offering municipal bonds from all over 
the country selling at rates of 1 percent 
up to 3 percent and most of them at 
about 2 to 2% percent. We do not need 
this thing. Why are we doing it? I just 
cannot understand it. We have been 
talking about adjourning this Congress 
and getting out of here. I am going to 
tell you what is upstairs in the Rules 
Committee behind this. We brought 
down this bill. That is $2 billion. We 
have an education bill coming on right 
behind it, and that is $1,070 million. 
Then you have got a mineral-subsidy 
bill coming on, and that is $650 million. 
I understand there is a housing bill in 
the offing which I understand will be 
about $212 billion. You have got a de- 
pressed-areas bill, whatever that means, 
about $275 million. Ido not know what 
else is coming along. But that adds up 
to $5,830 million, and the distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has just asked me to call the 
Rules Committee together to consider a 
bill to raise the debt limit. In last Janu- 
ary you raised the debt limit from $275 
billion to $280 billion. The bill that is 
coming to you next week raises it from 
$280 billion to $285 billion, with a $3 
billion temporary increase, to make it 
$288 billion. 

Well, here you are getting ready, even 
before you get the pen dry on that bill, 
to dish out $5,830 million more. If we 
do that, we cannot adjourn. We have 
got to come back the following week and 
increase the debt limit some more. 

Now, what are we thinking about? 
Everybody knows that we are heading 
into disastrous inflation just as rapidly 
as we can go. Let us stop some of these 
things. Let us adjourn this Congress 
like we ought to do. 

I appreciate the applause from the left, 
but my Democratic friends seem to want 
to stay here. I do not know what thcy 
want to stay here for, unless it is to 
spend some more money. We have spent 
all the money we have got. Maybe this 
scheme that my friend talks about—that 
you can loan money at 25g and borrow 
it back at 344—maybe that will make us 
rich. If it does, it was not the way I 
was raised in financial matters. 

Now, to show you just how these things 
grow like Topsy: The 1954 municipal 
facilities bill called for a little sum, just 
a little taste, $100 million. Now we come 
along and the Senate sends us a bill for 
over a billion dollars. The House dou- 
bles the ante. They outbid them, and 
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we bid $2 billion. The bill started out 
to be for small communities, communi- 
ties that probably did not have a market 
for their bonds—communities of not 
over 10,000 people. This bill wipes 
that out. The big cities of this country 
can take every dollar of that money, 
and your little municipalities will not 
get any. That is what this bill does. 

My friends, I think this has gone far 
enough. I think we ought to quit. I 
think we ought to defeat this rule, in- 
stead of spending 2 or 3 days on it, as 
we probably will, and then I think we 
ought to begin to wind up the business 
of this Congress and just quit and give 
the country a little breathing spell. 
Maybe it will give them a little encour- 
agement if we wind up the business of 
this Congress and go on home. Let us 
defeat this rule; let us go home and give 
the country a little time to catch up with 
what we have been doing to them in the 
last 6 months. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I real- 
ize, of course, that a measure such as this 
has a certain appeal to many of us; like- 
wise, many of us know very well some of 
the people who are proposing this legis- 
lation—we respect them and admire 
them—and, as a result, find it a little 
difficult to take the positions that we 
sometimes do. 

I want to say, first of all, that I am 
against this rule and I am against the 
bill. As for the rule, I realize there are 
many Members who think every meas- 
ure that is reported out of the Rules 
Committee should be considered by the 
House. There are many reasons why 
that sort of understanding should not 
prevail. Sometimes rules come out of 
the Rules Committee, and perhaps bills 
may come out of the legislative commit- 
tees, in respect to which there is great 
pressure; and that is understandable. 
But it is always a different matter to con- 
vince the House as to whether or not such 
legislation is wise and good. 

There is another factor that has be- 
come apparent here. It has been sug- 
gested that there is a bypassing of the 
Appropriations Committee. That is to 
be taken out. I have heard other sug- 
gestions that the interest rate is recog- 
nized now as being too low and that the 
rate should be revised upward. It is also 
suggested that this $2 billion item against 
the national debt is too high and that it 
should be amended downward. All this 
simply means that here we have brought 
to the floor a bill, the sponsors of which 
are ready to take apart. Well, if it is to 
be taken apart the rule ought to be de- 
feated, the bill sent back to the commit- 
tee and they should be allowed to do the 
job on it that needs to be done. It can 
then be brought back to us and defended. 

All of the argument to this point has 
been that this is somehow an antireces- 
sion measure. If you read the majority 
report, and I must say I am not going to 
get into politics, but when you read that 
majority report you will see that it is 
filled with it in many instances. It is all 
geared somehow to this business of deal- 
ing with a recession, 
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The situation today, and I am happy 
that this statement can be made, the sit- 
uation today in that respect is entirely 
different from what it was when this leg- 
islation was initiated. 

Be that as it may, let me just say this 
to you: My information is that the bor- 
rowings of municipalities and local gov- 
ernments last year was around $7 billion 
and the interest rate was about 4 percent 
if the municipality itself was back of it, 
and about 4% percent if the borrower 
had to look to revenues for the return. 
Bring this bill out, hold out the promise 
of 25g percent interest and what mayor 
of any town or city coud go, as they have 
been going to the tune of $7 billion— 
would go out and get money at 4 percent 
or 4% percent? The further argument 
is made that the bonds will be free of in- 
come tax. Well, the municipal bonds are 
free of Federal taxation. 

But what mayor could go back to his 
people and justify that kind of borrow- 
ing when the money would be available 
out of the revolving fund at some future 
time and by waiting his turn he could 
get it at 25g percent? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. My time is yery short; 
I am sorry I cannot yield. 

We have an existing program. The 
very promise that, through legislation 
like this, money probably will be avail- 
able at 254 percent has resulted in a 
deceleration of the existing program, 
You understand that under existing law 
the Administrator is lending the money 
at comparable rates, that is, comparable 
to what municipalities themselves can 
borrow it for. It was initiated, as has 
been said, to help local communities un- 
der 10,000 population because those were 
the places which found it difficult to get 
money. The big municipalities do not 
have any trouble floating their bonds. 
They have access to the money markets 
and they have been able to get the money. 

So, what is the end result of this legis- 
lation? It simply is that the very prom- 
ise of it has decelerated the existing pro- 
gram. If we want to do something here 
that will become law—I say this will 
not become law if it does pass in its 
present form—we could take the present 
program and if more than the $100 mil- 
lion now available is needed, increase 
that amount by some reasonable figure 
and go on about our business with the 
program we presently have. But I say 
the very promise of the 254-percent 
money will not supplement the building 
we would otherwise have; it would sup- 
plant a part of it and stop the rest of 
it. To my mind that adds to more un- 
employment; it does not help to reduce 
unemployment. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may be permitted to extend their 
remarks in the Recor on the matter we 
are now considering. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ii- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the rule on S. 3497, the Com- 
munity Facilities Act of 1958. In my 
judgment, this is one of the most im- 
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portant measures considered by this ses- 
sion of Congress. It represents one of 
the most concrete antirecession pro- 
grams proposed and I fervently hope that 
it will receive the speedy approval of the 
House. 

Put simply, this is a bill to create em- 
ployment and to put the unemployed 
back to work. Our committee has re- 
ported this bill against a backdrop of 
serious economic decline. At a time 
when we have nearly 512 million unem- 
ployed and 1.6 million additional work- 
ers forced to work part time—at a time 
when we have no assurance that eco- 
nomic recovery is in sight—at such a 
time it would be the height of folly to 
vacillate and to pursue a course of in- 
action. 

Let no one kid you that we are com- 
pletely out of the woods in this present 
recession. It is conceivable that we are 
in truth bumping along the bottom and 
that miraculously economic recovery will 
take place soon. But it is only con- 
ceivable—it is not a proven fact. One 
group of economists can cite arguments 
to prove that the bottom has been 
reached and that recovery will soon set 
in. But another group of economists can 
present an equally convincing thesis that 
at the very least we may stay in the 
present trough for an uncomfortably 
long time and at the very worst we may 
be courting economic disaster unless we 
take steps to rejuvenate our lagging 
economy. 

Remember this recession is a horse of 
a different color than the two preceding 
ones, The 1949-50 and 1953-54 reces- 
sions were plain and simply inventory re- 
cessions. This recession, gentlemen, is 
much more ominous because it has all 
the earmarks of a classical capital goods 
depression. The prime mover in the 
economic boom of 1955-56 was an un- 
precedented rate of investment by busi- 
ness of plant and equipment. But that 
investment boom has run its course. It 
began to slacken in mid-1957 and the 
rate of investment is now falling steadily. 
Latest projections are that plant and 
equipment investment in 1958 will be 
17 percent below last year. 

Also by mid-1957, the effects of the 
administration’s tight money policy were 
beginning to be felt. The tight money 
policy had decimated the ranks of small 
business and was further worsening the 
serious economic plight of the farmer, 
particularly the small farmer. The 
long-sought objection of the proponents 
of the hard-money policy—to take the 
steam out of the economic boom—was 
finally being achieved. 

The trend of the economy was further 
aggravated by the short-sighted admin- 
istration policy which called for a reduc- 
tion in defense contracts and spending 
at a time when the harmful effects of 
such a policy should have been crystal 
clear. A further aggravating factor in 
the worsening economic situation was 
the noticeable distortion in the pattern 
of income distribution which has re- 
sulted from the policies pursued during 
the past 5 years, Interest and dividend 
income has risen much more rapidly 
than wages, while farm income has actu- 
ally fallen precipitously over the period, 
with its inevitable harmful effect on the 
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purchasing power of the farming com- 
munity. 

In the fact of these developments and 
policies, retribution in our economy was 
inevitable. We were plunged into serious 
recession and that, gentlemen, is where 
we still are today. 

It is indeed heartening that some eco- 
nomic indicators have shown a modest 
improvement. Industrial production in 
May and June have shown a slight in- 
crease, and personal income has been 
maintained at a high level. Also, inven- 
tory liquidation has continued steadily, 
offering the hope that at some future 
point businesses will start replenishing 
depleted stocks and set in motion a pe- 
riod of inventory accumulation. 

But, by and large, I am convinced that 
the most recent economic indicators, 
while they may indicate that the worst 
has been experienced, still are no cause 
for complacency. 

The unemployment situation in June 
was most disturbing. Unemployment 
rose to nearly 5.5 million, the highest 
point since the summer of 1941. I recog- 
nize that part of this may be seasonal, 
attributable to the increased number of 
college and high-school graduates seek- 
ing work, but the fact is still indisputable 
that 5% million Americans are idle. 
Our economy is suffering because it is 
losing the increased production which 
would be achieved if these unfortunate 
people were able to find work. And even 
more disturbing is our acute awareness of 
the economic hardship which these un- 
fortunate people are suffering. Iam also 
concerned because there are still ap- 
proximately 1.6 million persons who are 
forced to work only part time. Taken 
together, these statistics mean that more 
than 7 million American families are 
feeling directly the unhappy conse- 
quences of the economic recession. 

The latest labor market report of the 
Labor Department showed a further 
worsening in July. In mid-July 89 major 
job centers out of a total of 149 were 
classed as areas of “substantial labor sur- 
plus,” that is with 6 percent or more of 
their labor force out of work. This was 
an increase of 3 metropolitan areas since 
mid-May and is the largest total since the 
classification system began operating 
7 years ago. A year and a half ago only 
19 major job centers were in this hard- 
hit category. 

The number of smaller labor-market 
areas with 6 percent or more unemployed 
also increased. From mid-May 21 small- 
er labor-market areas were added to the 
surplus labor category, bringing the total 
of such areas to 182. 

This latest unemployment report is es- 
pecially worrisome because seasonal 
shifts are ignored in determining the 
category in which a city is to be placed. 
Therefore the June influx of job-seeking 
students did not distort this picture as it 
did the overall unemployment report in 
June. Moreover, cities were classified as 
high-unemployment centers only if there 
was prospect of little change through 
September. 

I am proud of our committee and the 
bill that has been brought on the floor 
today. This bill has guts to it—it will 
provide the means to stimulate economic 
activity, It will add to construction em- 
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ployment. It will result in much-needed 
and long-deferred public works con- 
struction which our communities need. 

The economic effects of the bill will 
have what economists call the multi- 
plier effect. By stimulating construc- 
tion, it will increase the flow of pur- 
chasing power through the blood stream 
of our economy. 

The bill will result in immediate em- 
ployment of construction workers at the 
project site, but in addition, by creating 
a broad demand for all of the products 
which go into new construction, it will 
have an important influence in expand- 
ing economic activity and employment 
opportunity throughout the general 
economy. 

Now how would the bill achieve these 
objectives? It would authorize $2 bil- 
lion of Federal funds for loans through 
the community facilities program of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
The present program is doing a useful 
job in providing sewer and water facili- 
ties for our smaller towns but it is too 
limited in scope to be effective as an anti- 
recession measure. The $2 billion in 
loan funds would be made available to 
local communities on extremely favor- 
able terms. The interest rate would be 
25 percent and the loan term could ex- 
tend to 50 years. 

All kinds of projects would be eligible, 
including sewer and water facilities, 
street construction, public police and 
fire protection facilities, libraries, and 
virtually all kinds of public buildings 
and facilities. 

The economic impact of the program 
shall take effect within a relatively short 
period. I would like to emphasize that 
there presently exists a substantial back- 
log of planned projects under the pro- 
gram of planning advances of public 
works under section 702 of the Housing 
Act of 1954. Plans for projects with a 
projected construction cost of an esti- 
mated $310 million have been completed 
and are ready for speedy construction. 
Planning advances have been approved 
for additional projects totaling about 
$566 million. There is, of course, an un- 
known substantial total of projects 
which have been planned without Fed- 
eral assistance which are also ready for 
construction. Testimony before our 
committee and documents submitted for 
the record indicate that many of these 
projects would result in early con- 
struction. 

Not only will the bill help get us out of 
the recession and put the unemployed 
back to work, but it also will provide 
facilities and public works which our 
communities urgently need and which 
have been too long deferred. Our cities 
have been losing ground in their struggle 
to provide the community facilities and 
public works which our country needs. 
Every structure, every facility produced 
under the proposed program will have 
lasting merit and utility and will con- 
tribute to our national stock of essen- 
tial community facilities. 

The provision of financing on the 
liberal terms provided in the bill will en- 
courage municipalities which might not 
otherwise be planning community facili- 
ties or public works in the immediate 
future, to review their capital investment 
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programs and decide to undertake proj- 
ects at once. The paramount and over- 
riding consideration is to stimulate con- 
struction and economic activity generally 
so that jobs can be immediately created 
and so that once again we can have a 
framework of economic expansion and 
optimism. 

Mr. Speaker, to me the issue involved 
here today is crystal clear. This is a 
time for the American people to find 
out where we stand. There is no gray 
area of uncertainity here—the issue is 
black and white. A vote for this bill 
is a vote to attack the recession and 
restore the 5% million unemployed to 
gainful and productive employment. A 
vote against the bill is a vote to let the 
unemployed continue in their misery, 
and even worse to run the risk that the 
total of unemployed will swell to even 
more ominous proportions. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress must fill 
the vacuum created by the administra- 
tion’s lack of leadership on the recession 
problem. We must take a positive and 
forthright approach to offset the admin- 
istration’s apathetic wait-and-see at- 
titude. We cannot take risks with so 
grave a problem. We have a clear call 
to action, Mr. Speaker, and the bill will 
provide an essential program in our fight 
to restore full employment to the Ameri- 
can economy. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I support this legislation which 
is of vital importance to many thousands 
of communites throughout the country. 
It will make possible the type of expan- 
sion programs which are urgently needed 
to restore our Nation to a full-employ- 
ment economy. 

This measure is sound and reasonable. 
It has been the subject of intense study 
in both the Senate and House Banking 
and Currency Committees. It is strongly 
supported as a major antirecession weap- 
on in the committee report: 

Your committee is convinced that the bill 
as reported can make a significant contri- 
bution to recovery. By providing long-term 
financing on extremely favorable terms, local 
governments will be encouraged to undertake 
community facilities and public works which 
will have a strong generating effect on the 
economy. Expenditures on projects of the 
kind contemplated in the bill will have a 
substantial multiplier effect. It has been 
estimated that a $2 billion program of public 
works may bring as much as a $10 billion 
increase in total output. Steel, lumber, 
cement, etc., needed for new construction will 
require more workers who, in turn, will 
spend their wages on food, clothing, cars, 
and other commodities. Furthermore, busi- 
nessmen will also be given the ability and 
motivation to renew equipment and build 
new plants as a result of this induced ac- 
tivity. 


Moreover, Mr. Speaker, this legislation 
will make it possible for a beneficial 
stimulation to the economy to take place 
in a relatively short time. Many com- 
munity facility projects have already 
been approved and have obtained ad- 
vanced planning grants from HHFA. 
The construction timetables on these 
projects could easily be advanced if this 
legislation is enacted. These are needed 
projects, such as sewer systems, water- 
supply projects, sewage-treatment facil- 
ities. They are important to smaller 
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municipalities who could not otherwise 
afford to undertake such projects. 

The charge has been made that this 
legislation is not necessary because fi- 
nancing is available through municipal 
bonds sold in the private investment 
market. It is also contended by the op- 
ponents of this legislation that the 25% 
percent interest rate will shift the major 
portion of financing these projects to 
the Federal Government. These argu- 
ments are false and misleading. 

Many communities are unable to un- 
dertake needed public works projects be- 
cause they have reached the legal limit 
of their bonded indebtedness. Moreover, 
the “hard money, high interest” rate poli- 
cies of the Eisenhower administration 
have forced postponement of many such 
projects because of adverse votes on 
bond issues at the exorbitant rates of in- 
terest being charged by private financial 
institutions. 

The contention that low interest rates 
provided in this bill will centralize com- 
munity facility financing in the Federal 
loan structure overlooks the important 
provisions of section 202 (b) (1), which 
provides that priority be given to projects 
which the administrator determines 
could not be undertaken without Federal 
assistance. In the allocation of priorities 
it is obvious that only those projects 
which are most worthwhile and needed 
and which could not be otherwise under- 
taken will be approved. 

This legislation provides the key to the 
solution of many complex problems 
which face our cities and towns. It 
would result in the modernization of out- 
moded transportation facilities, streets, 
inadequate public recreational facilities, 
hospitals, libraries, police and fire pro- 
tection facilities, water, sewage, and 
sanitary facilities, and many other types 
of similar projects urgently needed in 
many communities. 

Mr. Speaker, by our action on S. 3497 
we will decide whether our cities, towns, 
and villages are to move forward in meet- 
ing the needs of our growing population, 
or whether they will continue the process 
of gradual decay. We will also decide 
by our votes whether we are really con- 
cerned with strengthening and expand- 
ing our national economy and reducing 
unemployment among our citizens. We 
can take these important steps forward 
by voting for S. 3497. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in emphatic opposition to S. 3497, the 
Community Facilities Act of 1958. I 
shall not detain the House long. 

Whenever some new venture in Fed- 
eral activity and intervention is proposed 
in this House, we hear the familiar 
phrase about getting the camel’s nose 
in the tent. I have used it myself. 

This is no camel’s nose in the tent 
proposal. Congress did that earlier. 
This is a proposal to get the rest of the 
camel into the tent. 

This is a proposal for a $2 billion Fed- 
eral revolving loan fund to finance a 
virtually unlimited range of municipal 
public works and facilities projects. 

These include, but are not limited to, 
the construction, repair and improve- 
ment of public streets, sidewalks, high- 
ways, parkways, bridges, parking lots, 
airports, and other public transporta- 
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tion facilities; public parks and other 
public recreational facilities; public hos- 
pitals, rehabilitation and health centers 
and public nursing homes and public 
convalescent homes; public refuse- and 
garbage-disposal facilities, water, sew- 
age, and sanitary facilities, and other 
public utility facilities; civil-defense fa- 
cilities; public police and fire protection 
facilities; public wholesale farm-produce 
markets; public libraries and offices and 
other public buildings—other than 
schools; and public land, water, and tim- 
ber conservation facilities. 

Here in full bloom are the obnoxious 
fruits of the AFL-CIO proclaimed doc- 
trine that: 

Democracy cannot be maintained merely 
by rigid adherence to forms established to 
meet yesterday’s conditions, especially in 
a society as fluid as ours. * * * Big though 
it may have become because of today’s needs, 
the Federal Government is still the people’s 
best guaranty of democracy and well-being. 


It is generous, indeed, to propose that 
Uncle Sam offer to loan money at a loss 
to local units of government, which 
money Uncle Sam himself has had to 
borrow, and is going to have to borrow 
in increasing amounts. 

This House in the next few days will 
be required to consider a request of the 
President for a $10 billion increase in 
the permanent national debt ceiling, 
from $275 to $285 billion, and a tempo- 
rary increase of an additional $3 billion. 

Is there no limit to the impudence, the 
brazenness, and the sheer folly of the 
advocates of virtually unlimited federal- 
ization and centralization of government 
in these United States? 

The proposal now before us plainly 
demonstrates there is not. 

Mr, ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, that 
our country is experiencing a drastic 
upheaval in its economic health and well- 
being is no secret to any Member of this 
Congress nor, I might add, to anyone of 
the 544 million Americans unable to find 
work today. Only to matters of national 
defense has this Congress devoted more 
time, both in committee and on the 
House and Senate floors, than to legisla- 
tion aimed at ending this “recession,” 
“depression,” “economic downturn’— 
call it what you will. 

In the course of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee’s consideration of the 
community facilities problems facing 
almost every American city today, it 
became apparent that a ready and effec- 
tive tool was at hand to serve a twofold 
purpose. While helping localities meet 
their health and welfare needs, Federal 
assistance in the community facilities 
field would also prove to be a real weapon 
in fighting the economic slump. It is to 
this end that I strongly urge prompt 
House approval of the rule and of S. 3497 
as reported by the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

The explosive growth which has taken 
place across the country in our urban 
and suburban areas may be hard to 
grasp, even when dramatically proved by 
population figures, charts, or indexes. 
But all one has to do to realize that it is 
taking place is to drive from the middle 
of his own hometown out toward its 
outskirts. It will take you far longer to 
do this now than it would have 10 years 
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ago and the primary reason for this is 
people and the necessity to house, school, 
and care for them, And you will see area 
after area of new homes where only a 
short time ago there were farms, mead- 
ows, and forests. This is just a taste of 
things to come. As our population in- 
creases at the rate of 3 million a year, it 
takes little imagination to foresee the 
explosive expansion in the urban growth 
of our country. 

One of the prime effects of this growth 
is becoming increasingly self-evident. 
Cities and towns are literally unable to 
keep up with themselves. Present water 
systems, sewage facilities, roads, hospi- 
tals and all of the other essential public 
works have been strained beyond their 
endurance and are becoming inadequate 
to perform their old jobs, not to mention 
all of the new areas which they now must 
serve. To say that the problems in this 
field, brought on by the mushrooming ex- 
pansion of towns and cities, are local 
problems ignores the fact that they are 
not being solved and cannot be solved 
by the localities alone. Failure to solve 
them results not just in damage to the 
locality but to the Nation as a whole. 

S. 3497 is aimed at helping these towns 
help themselves. It does not provide for 
an outright grant program. Instead, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
through the Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration would be authorized to loan 
money to local communities for the con- 
struction of public works and projects. 
This would be done by the purchase of 
securities and obligations of the local 
communities or by the making of out- 
right loans. Interest must be paid on 
this borrowing. The rate of interest 
would be very favorable—25¢ percent 
per annum—but it would not be a sub- 
sidized rate since it would refiect the 
current cost of borrowing Federal funds. 
An authorization of $2 billion in appro- 
priated funds would be made available 
for the program. The maximum loan 
term is 50 years; and the borrowers must 
first show that they have tried to secure 
the funds by offering their securities or 
obligations on the private market but 
have been unable to sell them. 

In order to insure that the maximum 
use of this program is made in connec- 
tion with the dire need to put people back 
to work, the Administrator is given au- 
thority to grant priority to projects 
which he decides could not be built 
without the assistance offered by this bill. 

What are the projects I am talking 
about? An examination of the bill shows 
it is aimed at construction, repair and 
improvement of public streets, sidewalks, 
highways, parkways, bridges, parking 
lots, airports, parks, public hospitals, 
sewage and garbage facilities, water fa- 
cilities, police and fire protection proj- 
ects, just to mention a few items. All of 
these are essential to orderly and proper 
growth of our Nation’s cities and towns. 

Mr. Speaker, if Congress postpones ac- 
knowledging its responsibility in this 
area, it is only postponing the time when 
it will have to act with far greater in- 
volvement than this measure envisages, 
Some prompt preventive maintenance on 
our part now will pay big dividends in 
the future. I, therefore, urge active sup- 
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port for this rule and the prompt passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
urgent need for this legislation may be 
the main reason for its defeat. There 
is so great a need for public and com- 
munity facilities throughout the Nation 
for the improvement, expansion, and re- 
placement of works needed for public 
services, as well as new communities, that 
have increased in population at a rapid 
rate due to the shift of population or the 
building of cantonments, bases, and so 
forth, by the services and national de- 
fense production centers. 

But the fiy in the ointment is the $2 
billion expansion provided in this loan 
program, of which $400 million will con- 
stitute a revolving fund, the interest 
rate to borrower at 25g percent. The 
maximum loan term increased from 40 
to 50 years. And the general demand for 
advantages of this act is the extension 
of the plan to include all municipalities 
and other subdivisions of State govern- 
ment without regard to population 
formerly 50,000. 

The program would result in stimulat- 
ing the economy and aiding topheavy 
population shift areas in building much 
needed facilities for public services im- 
mediately. 

Preference given to projects where, 
because of hopeless conditions, it could 
not be realized without this act. Also 
private nonprofit hospitals are qualified. 
A State limited to 10 percent use of fund. 

The prevailing wage and overtime as 
covered by the Davis-Bacon Act would 
apply to projects. The act further in- 
creases the authorization for Federal 
plan advances under section 702 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 for $48 million to $98 
million. 

The tremendous building program 
would pick up the lag in the unemploy- 
ment crisis. It would improve the em- 
ployment of public and local services. 
The vote will be very close but, as usual, 
millions for overseas spending but zero 
for a loan, not a gift, to build public 
works, and so forth, in dire necessity for 
building up our own economy—the de- 
feat of this rule may affect all such legis- 
lation in the future. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I will oppose 
the rule on this bill and will oppose the 
bill if a rule is granted. 

Enough has been explained about the 
broad provisions of this proposed legisla- 
tion to convince me that it is unsound 
and one that would encourage uneco- 
nomical and unjustified projects of un- 
limited character as well as doubtful 
need. 

There are many existing statutes un- 
der which worthy local and municipal 
improvement facilities may be extended 
assistance through Federal loans and 
grants. It takes considerable time for 
local interests to plan and raise local 
contributions before actual construction 
can be started. For this reason I doubt 
if the passage of this legislation would 
materially improve the present unem- 
ployment situation. 

The Federal Government should not 
assume the position of overselling local 
communities on projects which they 
themselves have not shown sufficient in- 
terest to originate. 
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In view of our enormous public debt, 
still increasing with no end in sight, it 
would be unwise to authorize this multi- 
ple project grab-bag program that would 
involve an initial investment of $2 bil- 
lion to add to a national debt we should 
be ashamed to pass on to those who will 
follow us. 

If this Nation “goes to the wall” 
through fiscal irresponsibility, the blame 
will rest on the heads of Members of the 
Congress. Let us make no mistake about 
it. We Members will be held responsible 
for our custodianship. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
community facilities bill we are consider- 
ing today, which would provide that the 
Government loan $2 billion at 25g per- 
cent for a 50-year term to any or all 
municipalities in the Nation, is the worst 
piece of legislation that has come before 
the Congress this session. 

The Government would have to sell 
bonds to the people to secure the funds 
to loan and then, at this low rate, the 
Government would be loaning money to 
municipalities throughout the Nation 
for less than the Government had to pay 
for the money. 

With the Federal debt limit being 
raised to $288 billion, this should be a 
warning to Members of Congress that 
any municipality that wants to develop 
improvements is more able to finance 
its own projects than is the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The liberals and spenders, 
being urged on by the CIO and other 
labor leaders, are certainly going too 
far when they propose legislation like 
this. It shows how irresponsible some 
Members of Congress have become. 

Mr. Speaker, if this bill was passed, 
and it will not be because we are going 
to defeat it, it would increase inflation; 
it would stop billions of dollars of pri- 
vate municipal funds from coming into 
the market to build municipal improve- 
ments because they would all want to 
come to the Federal Government to get 
the money at a cheaper rate on longer 
terms. 

I submit this question to the Members 
of this Congress: How reckless, yes, how 
irresponsible and how silly can we get? 
If this bill is passed, it would increase 
the budget by $2 billion; it would in- 
crease the taxes of all the people by 
millions of dollars; it would prevent men 
and women from being put to work, and 
it would bring about greater infiation 
and increase the cost of living. 

Mr. Speaker, another thing I would 
like to point out: This money can be 
spent for hospitals, recreational centers, 
roads, sewers, disposal plants, parks, 
playgrounds, swimming pools, parking 
lots, schools, and, it would seem, for any 
purpose whatsoever. 

Under the Hill-Burton Act and other 
legislation we have provided for schools 
and hospitals. We have provided billions 
for the expansion of roads and public 
highways, and, in fact, legislation is on 
the books that provides for everything for 
which this money is proposed to be spent. 

It would raise the taxes of 80,000 farm- 
ers in my district next year and for 50 
years to come, and it is doubtful whether 
any of them would receive any benefits. 

I would like to point out that the farm- 
ers now are being taxed on $5 billion, that 
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will run for 40 years, for one phase of 
housing known as “public housing,” to 
help pay the rent of people living in the 
big cities in low-rent housing units. The 
farmers are being taxed to help redevelop 
the big cities of the Nation to help pay 
over $2 billion that has been given them 
free, like the $5 billion that has been 
given free to help face-lift the big cities 
and some smaller ones throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have opposed this Fed- 
eral housing thing and this urban-re- 
newal housing that has already cost over 
$7 billion since I came to Congress, 
knowing that it is unfair to the people 
in the small towns and communities; to 
the laboring man and to the farmers, 
who pay for their own homes, and pay 
their own rent, to tax them again to pay 
over one-third of the rent of a million 
people living in modern housing in the 
cities who never pay over two-thirds of 
the normal] rental in those cities. 

I wish the Members of Congress who 
represent small towns and agricultural 
areas would realize the unfairness of vot- 
ing for this public housing and urban re- 
newal, and putting this extra tax load, 
so unjustified, upon the citizens they rep- 
resent. Iam sure if the citizens realized 
that many Members of Congress are im- 
posing this extra burden upon them, and 
taking billions of tax money out of these 
communities throughout the United 
States, transferring it to build up the big 
cities, that they would soon convince 
their Representatives in Congress that 
they should change their thinking and 
voting with reference to public housing 
and urban renewal. 

Mr. DENT. Myr. Speaker, in sup- 
porting this legislation, the community 
facilities bill, I do so because of 
the great need for Congressional action 
at this time. 

Too many Members are ready and 
willing to vote for so-called foreign aid 
with the Economic Development Fund 
to spend American dollars for community 
facilities in underdeveloped countries. 
To do less in our country is shortsighted 
and in a sense, against the best interest 
of our country, its communities, and its 
peoples. 

Let us see what S. 3497 will do for the 
people. This bill as reported by the com- 
mittee, would rewrite title II of the hous- 
ing amendments of 1955, which author- 
ized Federal loans for public facilities. 
The bill would make the following major 
changes in this loan program: 

First. The fund for community facili- 
ties and public works loans would be in- 
creased to $2 billion, of which $400 mil- 
lion would constitute a revolving fund. 

Second. The formula for computing 
the maximum interest rate to the bor- 
rower would be revised to produce a 
maxium rate, under present conditions, 
of 25g percent. 

Third. The maximum loan term would 
be raised from 40 years to 50 years. 

Fourth. The existing program has 
been limited in practice to communities 
of 50,000 population or less; the bill ex- 
tends the program to all municipalities 
and other political subdivisions of States 
without regard to population. 

Fifth. Eligibility would be extended 
specifically to a wide range of facilities 
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and projects. Priority would be given to 
projects which the administration de- 
termines could not be undertaken with- 
out the bill’s assistance. 

Sixth. Private nonprofit hospitals 
would be made eligible for loans under 
the bill. 

Seventh. The amount of the authori- 
zation which could be used in any one 
State would be limited to 10 percent. 

Eighth. The prevailing-wage and over- 
time requirements of the Davis-Bacon 
Act would apply to projects financed 
under the bill. 

In addition, the bill would increase the 
authorization for Federal planning ad- 
vances under section 702 of the Housing 
Act of 1954 from $48 million to $98 
million. 

The primary and urgent purpose of 
this community-facilities and public- 
works bill is to provide a much-needed 
stimulus to our lagging economy, to in- 
crease the flow of the purchasing power 
into the hands of the consumer, and to 
reduce the alarming ranks of the unem- 
ployed. It will provide a valuable tool 
in the fight against the current economic 
slump. Basically, the bill would provide 
a substantial sum of money for long- 
term loans on liberal terms to munici- 
palities and other political subdivisions 
of States for the construction of many 
types of worthy community facilities and 
public works. I am convinced that the 
program. will furnish a vitally needed 
economic stimulus and, at the same time, 
will enable communities to build essen- 
tial and desirable public facilities which 
would not otherwise go forward. 

The bill is a product of careful study 
‘and deliberation by the committee.. It 
was one of the major pieces of legislation 
considered’ during an extended series of 
hearings on legislation to relieve unem- 
‘ployment. During the hearings, which 
began on April 14 and continued through 
May 22, the committee received testi- 
mony from witnesses of the highest cali- 
ber and competence, men of proved 
achievement and ability in their fields. 
The list of witnesses included former 
President illarry S Truman, distin- 
guished governors from 10 of our great 
States, distinguished mayors, top labor 
and business leaders, the leaders of the 
‘three major farm organizations, top ad- 
‘ministration officials, and Members of 
Congress. The cooperation of these wit- 
nesses was of invaluable assistance to 
the committee and their contribution 
has helped to improve both the content 
and quality of the bill. 

In framing the bill your committee 
considered S. 3497, passed by the Sen- 
ate on April 16, 1958; H. R. 11474 and 
H. R. 11272; and the reported bill incor- 
porates features from all three bills. 

The whole problem of aid to commu- 
nities is not new. In 1955 Congress 
passed a community-facilities bill which 
set up a revolving fund of $100 million 
restricted to loans for smaller communi- 
ties. Smaller communities have been 
defined as communities under 10,000 
population, although the act actually 
contemplated communities of 50,000. 
Most of this money has been used for 
sewerage and water facilities. 

This bill goes much further, not alone 
in its extension to all communities but 
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also in its realistic increase in both the 
amount of money and the longer terms 
for the duration of the loan at lower 
interest rates. 

Personally I can see no logic in a situ- 
ation which refuses to lend money to our 
communities while at the same time, 
giving money, without hope of return, to 
foreign communities. 


The vote to defeat the rule on this bill 
is of course a vote against the bill. 

Any Congressman voting for foreign 
redevelopment and against local home 
community redevelopment loans should 
take another look at the situation and 
consider voting for loans to our com- 
munities for the construction, repair, 
and improvement of public streets, side- 
walks, highways, parkways, bridges, 
parking lots, airports, and other public 
transportation facilities; public parks 
and other public recreational facilities; 
public. hospitals, rehabilitation and 
health centers and public nursing homes 
and public convalescent homes; public 
refuse and garbage-disposal facilities, 
water, sewage and sanitary facilities, 
and other public-utility facilities; civil- 
defense facilities, public police and fire 
protection facilities; 
farm produce markets; public libraries 
and offices and other public buildings— 
other than schools—and public land, 
water, and timber conservation facilities. 

Loans to nonprofit hospitals to finance 


Specific projects for hospital construc- 


tion, repair, or improvement are also 
made eligible under the bill. 

To insure that assistance under the 
bill will be channeled primarily into 
projects that will create employment, 
there is included in the committee sub- 
stitute. a requirement that in extending 
such assistance the Administrator shall 


grant priority. to projects which he - 
-determines could not be undertaken . 


without such assistance. Applications 
of communities which demonstrate that 
the project involved could not be under- 
taken without Federal assistance would 
be processed ahead of applications 
where such a showing is not made. 

To assure a roughly equitable distri- 
bution of the loan funds, borrowing in 
any one State could not exceed 10 per- 
cent of the funds provided—including 
repayments into the revolving fund. 

There are many features of the act 
that will be covered in other speeches 
and the report of the committee on this 
bill is an outstanding book of informa- 
tion cencerning public expenditures un- 
der previous acts, and contemplated 
spending under this act. In the light of 
the severe opposition, and to my mind 
unsound arguments advanced by the op- 
position, I believe it is time to make a 
comparison of public expenditures under 
the present local facilities bill and the 
expenditures under the foreign aid facil- 
ities bill. 

Under the present law there is a re- 
volving fund of $100 million available for 
the smaller communities. Under the 
foreign aid bill there is at the present 
time, $8,278,000,000 with $595 million 
earmarked for facilities in foreign 
countries. Added to this, there is an- 
other $912 million unexpended out of 
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this grand total, allocated for spending 
in development and redevelopment of 
these foreign communities. 

As a matter of information I believe 
the following list of programs and the 
amounts allocated to each program is of 
utmost importance to local officials, par- 


‘ticularly those who have begged this 


Congress to back legislation covering 
their communities for, if not more, at 
least one-half as much as we are giving 
to the foreign countries. I would like to 
have this schedulé become part of the 
Record and I want to thank Congress- 
man OTTO E. PASSMAN, of Louisiana, for 
making it available to me. 

Although defeat of the rule appears to 
be the order of the day, I cannot help 
but feel that failure to pass this legisla- 
tion would be a severe blow to our econ- 
omy and especially to the many local 
governments that have been looking for- 
ward to this aid. 

Program by name and amount (House bill) 


Total available 
1, Military assistance: Jor expenditure 
Unexvended, June 30, 1958. .... 2. $3, 350, 502, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959_- 1,515, 000, 000 
DORE: <5 sien nasua enone 4, 874, baal 000 
2. Defense support: NT EMS. 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958 _....5 910, 688, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959... 700, ‘000, 000 
Mobal:2 3st cose. eas lsesles 1; 610, 688, 000 
3. Development Lom Fund: PESAT 
Unexpended, June 30, 195S... 205, 118,.000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959.2... 300, 000, ow 
Poth eke E ER: E asi ovo 


4. Development assistance: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958.22... 
New funds, fiseal year 1059. 


168, 211, 000 


5. Special assistance: 


Unexpended, June 30, 1958.._....  °126, 288, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1960.20... 185, 000, 000 
"TOUR. op ccncheerudepenaces snd 311, 288, 000 
6. President’s Asian fund: series: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958. _...-. 88, 677, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1950.....2. 22222000. 
POA. E R AA 88, 677, 000 
7. President's contingency fund (new eS a 
program); 
New funds, fiscal year 1950__..... 100, 000, 000 
DO si ome ss 100, 000, 000 
8. Technieal cooperation, bilateral OE 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958.2... 165,899, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 19509. -n.n 150,000, 000 
Dota Reh seeded es S15, 899, 000 
9. Technical cooperation, U. N.: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958... 9, 500, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959._..... 20, 000, 000 
Ya t APEA EE AE PEAS A AEA 29, 500, 000 
10. Technical cooperation, Organization ž KS 
of American States: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958... 998, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959....... 1, 500, 000 
Potal. col adanan ada 2, 498, 000 
11, Joint control: Š 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958....... 


6, 770, 000 


New funds, fiscal year 1959. 


6, 770, 000 


12, Atoms for peace: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958_...... 6, 100, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1958....... 5, 500, 000 
Total. sunos paora 11, 600, 000 
13, North Atlantic Treaty Organization: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958... 1, 000, 000 
New funds, fiscal year TOUR Sonn AA 


TO. nnsneannhaieeieeeee 1, 000, 000 


SSS 


1958 


Program by name and amount (House bill) — 
Continued 
Total available 
Sor expenditure 
14 Intergovernmental _Committee for 
European Migration: 


Unexpended, June 30, 1958_..... ~s $5, 500, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959_.-...- 12, 500, 000 
Total, inisin 18, 000, 000 
15, U. N, Refugee Fund: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958......- ....-.--.-.-.- 
New funds, fiscal year 1959__.... 1, 200, 000 
Total. occa nce secede naeseece 1, 200, 000 
16. Escapee program: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958....... 1, 800, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959_...... 8, 600, 000 
ABD NAA I DEES 0, 400, 000 
17. U. N. Children’s Fund: ib F 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958_.--._. 6, 775, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959__.__.. 11, 000, 000 
by RR eR SE Se SSIES 17, 775, 000 
18. U. N. Relief and Works Agency: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958.__.... 6, 428, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959_...._- 25, 000, 000 
Sotelo coed erase os ea 31, 428, 000 
19. Ocean freight: D rg 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958...-... 100, 000 
New funds, fiseal year 1959__..... 2, 100, 000 
Tatil asasan 2, 200, 000 
20. Control Act: Wer. ee 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958. _.-... 160, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959_._...- 1, 000, 000 
a FRE) ERI E A al res RO De GE 1, 160,000. 
21. Administrative i mage ICA: TT Ae 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958__..... 5,511,000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959.....-= 33, 000, 000 
38, 511, 000 
22. Administrative expenses, State: = $ 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958.__.... 3, 105, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1959_...-. 6, 602, 500 
ORR E oh acetone 9, 797, 500 
23. Hungarian refugee: ZIA 
nexpended, Jume 30, 1958__..... 


New funds, fiscal year 1959. 


24. Egyptian refugee: 


Unexpended, June 30, 1958__.-... 200, 000 
New funds, fiseal year 1959_...... -...--.---.--- 
a A wa nctubwcgedaulepaoenans 200, 000 
25. Polish refugee: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958_...... 5, 600, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1950....... --.-----.----- 
TOR ASE AEE EI SSRA 5, 600, 000 
26. German refugee: 7 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958__..... 1, 123, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1950....... -.-.-------.-+ 
cd 1S fal ee ARR SFr aa Nn pene Retna 1, 123, 000 
27, Undistributed-unexplained: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958._..... 17, 693, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1950....... -.------------ 
gi Re ae Se Ee OS 17, 693, 000 
28. Undistributed-unexplained: a 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958__..... 746, 000 
New funds, fiseal year 1959_.._... --...-.------- 
PONS EEN 746, 000 
Grand total......-..-..------- 8, 278, 084, 500 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I must op- 
pose S. 3497, which would establish a 
$2 billion fund for low-interest Federal 
loans to municipalities and other politi- 
cal subdivisions of States for the con- 
struction of a wide range of public fa- 
cilities such as sidewalks, highways, and 
water and sewage facilities. 

The proponents of this legislation 
originally claimed that its primary and 
urgent purpose was to provide a much- 
needed stimulus for our economy. How- 
ever, the fact that the economy is al- 
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ready picking up more rapidly than an- 
ticipated, for which we are all deeply 
thankful, removes this argument. The 
legislation requires the setting up of a 
whole new program which could not get 
into operation for months. It would 
then take still more months for plan- 
ning and letting contracts before actual 
construction could be started. Further- 
more, the bill would aid primarily the 
construction industry where unemploy- 
ment is not critical, and not help the 
industries where unemployment is most 
serious. 

In addition, no showing has been made 
that there is, in fact, a shortage of pri- 
vate capital available at relatively low 
rates of interest to finance public im- 
provements. 

Again, some provisions in the bill 
would encourage and facilitate the un- 
dertaking of projects which are unsound 
and unwise, and thereby divert capital 
from more essential and important 
projects. 

Besides being unnecessary, there is 
every reason to believe that passage of 
this bill would, in fact, delay the con- 
struction of community facilities pres- 
ently being planned in all parts of the 
country. Once it appears that Federal 
loan funds may become available on the 
basis of lower interest rates, it would be 
inevitable that municipalities would hold 
up on their present programs of con- 
struction in the hope that sooner or 
later they might be able to get some of 
the Federal funds. Thus, instead of en- 
couraging the rapid construction of mu- 
nicipal improvements, the measure could 
have a directly opposite result, to the 
detriment of both the municipality in- 
volved and the overall economy. 

We should also not forget that an 
authorization of an additional $2 billion 
of Federal funds for loan purposes would 
add dangerously to the fires of inflation 
which is the most serious threat our 
sone presently faces in the economic 

eld. 

To sum it up, the measure before us 
would not be effective as an antireces- 
sion bill, is not necessary, would actually 
result in construction delays, and, in 
the final effect, would only increase the 
danger of inflation. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve this bill should be defeated at this 
time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KILBURN]. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not understand how this great House of 
Representatives can even consider a bill 
which will supplant the private invest- 
ment markets by Government funds 
when the Government is broke and we 
have to raise the debt limit. I hope we 
will vote down this rule. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MCDONOUGH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
enough has been said concerning this 
bill and the facts have been ably pre- 
sented by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Sir] and the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HALLECK]. 

The point I desire to make is the over- 
lapping authority that is provided for in 
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this bill and emphasize the point that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] 
made. If this bill is passed, you will 
grant authority for the construction of 
public streets, sidewalks, highways, park- 
ways, bridges, parking lots, airports, and 
other public transportation facilities, 
public parks and other public recrea- 
tional facilities, public hospitals, reha- 
bilitation and health centers, and pub- 
lic nursing homes and public convales- 
cent homes. 

Mr. Speaker, many of these things have 
already been provided for. As a matter 
of fact, in the housing bill that was re- 
ported out by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency yesterday for public hous- 
ing and homes, nursing homes are pro- 
vided for in that bill. Airports, I under- 
stand, is before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce that 
is considering a bill to aid airports. Cer- 
tainly we do not need a duplication of 
that. So far as public wholesale and 
farm produce markets are concerned, 
that was a matter that came before the 
House last week and we refused to con- 
sider the bill. We provide for sanitary 
facilities and other public utility facil- 
ities, as well as civil defense facilities, 
public police and fire protection facilities. 
As a matter of fact, $2 billion would not 
be enough if we are going to go into all 
of the things provided for in this bill, 

Furthermore, we are going so far as to 
provide for public land, water, and tim- 
ber conservation facilities. If all of the 
communities in the United States that 
might seek aid under this bill would 
apply or make application for funds for 
projects that they cannot find the money 
in the ordinary finance market, $2 billion 
would not be enough. 

Certainly with the addition of $2 bil- 
lion on the public debt at this time, we 
ought to stop passing this kind of legis- 
lation and I recommend that the rule be 
defeated. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McVey]. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, S. 3497, as 
rewritten by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, is known as the Commu- 
nity Facilities Act of 1958. This act 
would rewrite title II of the housing 
amendments of 1955, which authorized 
Federal loans for public facilities. S. 
3497 makes the following major changes 
in the Federal loan program: 

First. The fund for community facili- 
ties and public works loans would be in- 
creased to $2 billion. The Senate action 
provided for loans up to $1 billion. The 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee has therefore doubled the original 
intentions of the Senate with regard to 
these loans. 

Second. The formula for computing 
maximum interest rate as set down in 
the Senate bill was 3% percent. The 
House committee action on these loans 
provides for an interest of 25g percent. 

There are those who may argue that 
Federal loans to aid in the installation of 
public facilities is a proper procedure on 
the part of the Government, but many 
of these same individuals contend thatan 
interest rate of 25g percent is unrealistic. 
They much prefer the Senate action in 
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this respect, which provides for an in- 
terest rate of 34% percent. 

Many of the bills of this character 
which have passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives provided that money may be 
loaned to firms or municipalities when 
they are not able to obtain such funds 
on favorable terms. As S. 3497 is writ- 
ten there appears the following state- 
ment on this subject: 

No financial assistance shall be extended 
under this section unless the financial as- 
sistance applied for is not otherwise avail- 


able on equally favorable terms and 
conditions. 


The language of this bill which has 
just been quoted squeezes out private 
lenders in most cases and makes it al- 
most necessary for the municipality to 
come to the Federal Government for its 
loan. It is believed this sort of a pro- 
gram is a socialistic one and puts the 
Government in the lending business to 
the elimination of all private lenders. 

The rate of 254 percent is unrealistic. 
The Senate bill is more nearly in ac- 
cord with conditions as we find them 
today. There is no assurance that the 
Government will be able to borrow 
money at all times during the next 50 
years at this low rate of interest. Cer- 
tainly this is not true if the interest 
rate remains at 25, percent. As the 
bill now stands local governments could 
get 50-year loans for the construction 
of streets, sidewalks, bridges, sewer and 
water systems, at an interest rate of 25 
percent. Many of these facilities would 
be worn out and perhaps replaced be- 
fore the 50-year loans have matured. 
To make the situation worse, the in- 
terest charges over such a long period 
of time would make such loans very 
expensive. The Illinois Constitution set 
a limit of 20 years on bond issues to pre- 
vent local communities from burdening 
themselves with debts beyond the life 
of public improvement. It is my feeling, 
therefore, there are at least three things 
wrong with this bill. The interest rate 
is too low, the period of the maturity is 
too long, and it adds $2 billion to our 
public debt. 

If we believe in the free enterprise 
system—and many voices are raised in 
support of it today—it seems to me that 
in this sort of program we have a good 
opportunity to decide whether we are 
giving lip service to free enterprise, or 
perhaps unintentionally heading for its 
destruction. This bill, as discussed in 
the committee, was promoted as a 
pump-priming project, and was sup- 
posed to provide many jobs as an anti- 
dote for the recession. Inasmuch as the 
jobs provided in this bill would prob- 
ably not materialize for 18 months, it is 
certainly the wish of everyone that the 
recession will have been long left be- 
hind us before that time arrives. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. SPENCE]. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many American citizens have a deep in- 
terest in this bill. It is not a handout 
bill; it is not a make-work bill. It au- 
thorizes the Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration to purchase obligations of 
cities and other political subdivisions of 
States, which are of such sound value or 
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so secured as to reasonably assure re- 
payment. The Treasury may hold these 
obligations as an asset. There is not a 
dollar of grants in the bill. The bill 
certainly should not be the subject of 
derision. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for public 
works, particularly in the small cities of 
the United States and the rural areas, is 
so apparent it needs no argument to 
support it. In almost all the States, you 
will find little cities that are without 
sufficient waterworks, without decent 
sewers. They are not only a menace to 
themselves but a menace to all the peo- 
ple. They throw the raw sewage into 
the rivers of the country, and out of it 
comes the water which the people must 
use. I imagine if foreign nations would 
come here and ask for help in regard to 
cities which are in the condition that 
some of ours are in, we would not lend 
them money, but we would make grants 
to them. This bill would simply lend 
money to our own communities. And, 
what is the character of the security we 
will get? It is an obligation of Ameri- 
can municipalities, of American citizens 
to their own Government. Is that a 
hazardous investment? Have you ever 
heard of a city government going into 
bankruptcy? Have you ever heard of a 
subdivision not being able to pay the 
debts it is obligated to pay? Very 
seldom do you see any default in this 
character of obligation. You will not 
see any default here, and it will not be 
a throw-away or a make-work program 
for which we spend our money reckless- 
ly. Every dollar that is spent will be 
used for the benefit of the municipali- 
ties and the rural areas of America. Do 
not go back home and tell your people 
that you voted against this rule. All we 
ask is that the House shall function. 
We do not bind you on anything. We 
asked for an open rule, a rule that 
makes every amendment germane. 
Why do you not grant that? Why will 
you not consider this bill? If you vote 
down the rule it is a declaration that 
you do not want to consider legislation 
that has come out of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and out of the 
Committee on Rules of which the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] is 
chairman. This bill, at its conclusion, 
may be an entirely different bill than 
is now presented to the House. 

Every dollar expended will have to be 
appropriated, not taken from the Treas- 
ury as a public debt transaction. It will 
be investigated and hearings held and 
the Committee on Appropriations will 
have to approve every dollar of it. 

I have been authorized by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to offer 
an amendment to that effect. It will be 
offered as an amendment of the commit- 
tee. I also understand that an amend- 
ment will be offered to cut the amount 
from $2 billion to $500 million. I say 
that because I am anxious to obtain a 
rule for the consideration of the bill that 
will meet some of the objections of the 
gentlemen on this side of the aisle. I 
also would accept an amendment that 
would adopt the interest rate formula 
of the Senate bill. I cannot say that as 
chairman of the committee, but per- 
sonally I would accept an amendment 
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that would adopt the formula of the 
Senate bill which makes the rate 33 per- 
cent at the present time. 

We are not going into the field of pri- 
vate enterprise. We are trying to do 
something for the people who cannot do 
it for themselves. The big fellow always 
has an advantage. He has established 
credit. He can float his bonds in the 
market. The public is familiar with his 
financial standing. But the little com- 
munities do not have that preferential 
position. 

I know that if you pass this bill it will 
meet the approval of the small towns and 
make life in those towns and in the rural 
areas happier, better than it is. Small 
water companies can be organized in 
rural areas. They would furnish water 
to the farmer for use in his home and 
for the cultivation of his crops. It will 
make his life pleasanter. It will give him 
a better means of earning a living. And 
we have to keep the farmer on the farm 
if we want to be fed. 

It has been argued that this bill is not 
needed because our cities and towns can 
obtain financial aid for needed public 
works from the private bond market. 
While this might be true to some extent 
in the case of general obligations, which 
are backed by the full faith and credit 
of the city which issues them, it is not 
true of revenue bonds. Our local com- 
munities, particularly our smaller towns, 
simply cannot market revenue bonds at 
a rate they can afford to pay. At the 
same time they are forced by constitu- 
tional limits of various kinds to turn to 
revenue bonds to finance needed proj- 
ects. I have asked the American Law 
Division of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress for a 
list of States which impose such limita- 
tions. This list follows: 

I. States which impose constitutional 
limitations on amount of municipal indebt- 
edness: Alabama, Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

II. States which impose constitutional 
limitations on expenditures (principally, re- 
strictions on the lending of public moneys 
to private business): Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wyoming. 

III. States which impose constitutional 
limitations on municipal tax rates: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Texas, West Virginia, Wyoming. 


Mr. Speaker, I earnestly ask the Mem- 
bers of the House to vote for the rule 
providing for consideration of the bill. 
Do not register your opinion that the 
House ought not to consider a bill of this 
character under an open rule, where 
every amendment that is germane will 
be considered. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr, HIESTAND], 
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Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
rather humble in taking issue with our 
beloved chairman, for whom I have a 
most profound respect. However, there 
are some points with which I am in em- 
phatic disagreement. 

I maintain that no amendments such 
as have been suggested can possibly make 
this a palatable bill. There is much 
more to it and much more bad to it that 
cannot be corrected by the amendments 
mentioned if they are adopted. 

First of all, the need for these improve- 
ments, for this work, has not been shown, 
It was not shown before the committee. 

Second, the chairman has mentioned 
that there is a great need in small com- 
munities. May I suggest that our pres- 
ent law is couched in terms especially for 
small communities. If we adopt this 
gigantic thing with all of its all- 
inclusive measures and projects it will 
naturally work in favor of the big com- 
munities. The only limitation is that 
not more than 10 percent may be appro- 
priated or allotted to any State. That, 
of course, will immediately set up a com- 
petition among the States for a ride on 
the bandwagon. That is dangerous, in 
my judgment. 

This bill has been presented to you 
and was presented to the Senate and 
then passed as an _ antirecessionary 
measure. It is not and cannot be so 
regarded. Ninety-nine percent of the 
beneficiaries of this measure would be 
the construction industry, which does not 
under any circumstances need help now. 
There is no unemployment there. It is 
overloaded, I had another report this 
morning that we are going into a hous- 
ing boom. We will jump from a million 
housing starts probably to 1,200,000, 
almost the record, this very year. 

This is a highly inflationary measure. 
The little man as you know will be pay- 
ing for these projects. He does not pay 
taxes in all cases. All the taxes are 
presently used for the existing Govern- 
ment needs. All of this will have to be 
financed by the issuance of bonds, by 
borrowed money, and that means infla- 
tion. And who pays for the inflation? 
The little man and the housewife and 
they pay for it in their increased cost 
of living at the store cash register. It is 
highly inflationary, and disastrous to 
people on fixed incomes and small in- 
comes. 

This also is an unnecessary Federal 
spending. It will not make any more 
jobs under Federal spending than under 
private spending, because we have shown 
and it could easily be shown that there is 
plenty of private money for these proj- 
ects. It would simply divert private fi- 
nancing into Federal financing and make 
no more jobs. 

No city can possibly see its way clear to 
do its own financing in the face of a bar- 
gain financing of this kind. 


I hope this rule will be voted down. In. 


my judgment, this bill is about the worst 
measure to be offered to us at this ses- 
sion. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
BYRNES]. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, this is a rule to authorize the 
legalized robbery of future taxpayers. 

How many of the proponents of this 
legislation would be willing to vote for 
a $2 billion tax increase to pay the cost 
of the bill. You and I know that there 
is not one of the advocates who would be 
willing to do so. Yet, we all know that 
this legislation can be financed only 
with further borrowing by the United 
States Treasury; borrowing at an inter- 
est rate in excess of the rate available in 
the market to municipalities. 

If we are unwilling to pay the bill our- 
selves, how can we be so willing to im- 
pose the burden of paying for it on fu- 
ture taxpayers? 

The day before yesterday, the Ways 
and Means Committee reported legisla- 
tion to increase the permanent debt limit 
by $10 billion. In view of the expendi- 
tures already authorized by this Con- 
gress and the state of the Treasury, the 
committee had no alternative. 

Mr. Speaker, if the House approves this 
legislation, the debt limit bill will be ob- 
solete before it is even considered by the 
Congress. 

Our people can well ask, “Has this 
Congress gone crazy?” If we vote for 
this bill, the answer will certainly be, 
“Yes.” 

This bill is legalized robbery, 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
was no practical need for this bill dem- 
onstrated to our committee. All it 
amounts to is a transfer of projects from 
private financing to Government financ- 
ing. No evidence was shown of projects 
halted by inability to finance. Under 
this program, financing costs would 
average out at 254 percent so that the 
Government would be subsidizing every 
loan because of its borrowing cost and 
administration cost by about three- 
fourths of 1 percent. 

I believe it is a fraud to say that this 
would provide great employment. It 
would provide the same employment in- 
volved in financing any of these projects 
through private financing. 

It covers the waterfront. It isa grab- 
bag. The only public facility of any 
kind that would be excluded would be 
schools and certainly schools are the 
most vitally needed public facilities. 

In committee, efforts were made to 
narrow the scope of this bill to include 
what might be considered urgent needs, 
such as water, sewage, and garbage dis- 
posal, sanitary facilities, streets and 
bridges. These efforts were defeated. I 
myself offered an amendment which 
would change the word “include” on 
page 16, line 19, in the definition of 
public facility to “mean.” This would 
have meant that at least the scope of 
the bill would be limited to the named 
25 or more public facility purposes desig- 
nated in the definition. This amend- 
ment was defeated as too restrictive. In 
other words, the sponsors of this bill 
would provide moneys for any conceiv- 
able type of pet project, and I do mean 
“pet,” as it could include doghouses, 
thought up by the governing body. 
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What has amazed me is that in a bill 
characterized as one of the greatest steps 
toward alleviation of unemployment, 
there should be a lack of iabor interest. 
This can best be understood when I tell 
you that a prominent labor leader told 
me just recently “We have analyzed the 
bill and found no additional jobs in it.” 

I hope that all Members will read the 
vigorous minority views submitted in 
the committee report. 

When you vote on the increase in the 
national debt next week remember pas- 
sage of this bill will take $2 billion of it. 
Let us leave the exploration of space to 
the explorers. Let us quit trying to put 
the national debt into orbit. Vote down 
the rule on this bill, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1% minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Michigan | Mrs. GRIFFITHS]. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, in 
my judgment the arguments against 
voting for the rule on this bill have 
largely ignored the fact that the mayors 
of this Nation appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in be- 
half of this bill. They pointed out to us 
that they had extended themselves to the 
limit on their debt limit. They cannot 
borrow in other places. This bill would 
finance needed projects. In my judg- 
ment, the best testimony before the com- 
mittee was the testimony of the mayor of 
the city of Detroit, Louis Miriani, who 
pointed out that unemployment at the 
present time in the city of Detroit is 18 
percent, with the worst 60 days yet to 
come. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would generate 
some employment and it would give the 
city of Detroit as well as other cities 
and towns needed assistance. The in- 
come of the Government is generated 
from the income of its people. The State 
of Michigan is the second highest tax- 
payer in the Nation. It is now hard-hit 
with an overall unemployment figure of 
approximately 15 percent. You will have 
to increase the debt limit even further 
unless the State of Michigan can be 
aided in its present circumstances. This 
bill would help the cities and towns of 
Michigan, as well as other States. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge the adop- 
tion of this rule and the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LANE]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
gentlewoman from Michigan  [Mrs, 
GRIFFITHS |. 

Mr. Speaker, there is hardly a city or 
town in the United States that does not 
have some down at the heels community 
facilities that are both an eyesore and a 
deterioration in the essential services for 
those who live and work in the locality. 
Community officials are aware of the 
need, but they can do nothing about it. 

The bulk of the projects that must be 
constructed cannot be financed in the 
private market at interest rates which 
the communities cannot afford or can- 
not support on.an economic basis, 

For years these projects have been 
deferred or postponed. 
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Unless a liberalized financing program 
is adopted to break this logjam, these 
pressures, in some instances, may lead to 
a paralysis of municipal services. 

S. 3497, as amended by the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
is designed to provide a much needed 
stimulus to our lagging economy, to in- 
crease the flow of the purchasing power 
into the hands of the consumer, and to 
reduce the alarming ranks of the un- 
employed. Basically, the bill would pro- 
vide a subtsantial sum of money for long- 
term loans on liberal terms to munici- 
palities and other political subdivisions 
of States for the construction of many 
types of worthy community facilities and 
public works. Your committee is con- 
vinced that the program will furnish a 
vitally needed economic stimulus and at 
the same time will enable communities to 
build essential and desirable public fa- 
cilities which would not otherwise go for- 
ward. 

This is not merely a current need that 
could change with the economic winds. 
Behind it is the neglect of years. 

Our towns and cities, and States, also, 
have fallen behind in their struggle to 
provide the community facilities and 
public works which our country needs. 
Under the proposed program, every 
structure and facility will serve a useful 
purpose and the network of such essential 
community facilities will contribute to 
national health, safety, convenience, and 
progress. 

The present community facilities loan 
program was authorized by the Housing 
amendments of 1955. Loans under the 
present program have been confined al- 
most entirely to water and sewage fa- 
cility loans. Only political subdivisions 
of 10,000 inhabitants or less, could 
qualify. 

The administration recognized the 
severe and impractical limitations of this 
program in March of 1958, by extending 
eligibility to all types of projects except 
schools, and to communities of up to 
50,000 population. 

This still falls far short of the need. 
S. 3497 is broad in scope, and will per- 
mit loans for the construction, repair and 
improvement of public streets, sidewalks, 
highways, parkways, bridges, parking 
lots, airports and other public transpor- 
tation facilities; public parks and other 
public recreational facilities; public hos- 
pitals, rehabilitation and health centers 
and public nursing homes and public 
convalescent homes; public refuse and 
garbage-disposal facilities, water, sewage, 
and sanitary facilities, and other public 
utility facilities; civil-defense facilities; 
public police and fire protection facil- 
ities; public wholesale farm produce mar- 
kets; public libraries and offices and 
other public buildings—other than 
schools; and public land, water, and tim- 
ber conservation facilities. 

Loans to nonprofit hospitals to finance 
specific projects for hospital construc- 
tion, repair, or improvement are also 
made eligible under the bill. 

Loan funds for school construction 
were deliberately left out of this bill be- 
cause the community facilities loan pro- 
gram is not the proper vehicle for an at- 
tack on the school construction program. 
The school problem is one of such major 
proportions that it must be considered 
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separately and on its own merits exclu- 
sively. 

Applications of communities which 
demonstrate that the project involved 
could not be undertaken without Federal 
assistance would be processed ahead of 
applications where such a showing is not 
made. 

In order to encourage the widest pos- 
sible participation of local government 
in the community facilities and public- 
works program contemplated by this bill, 
the committee recommends that the in- 
terest rate to borrowers should be kept 
at the lowest practicable level. Most 
branches of local government are in diffi- 
cult financial straits. Their financial 
burden will increase further unless eco- 
nomic recovery can be achieved. 

The bill would provide a fund of 
$2 billion for loans to eligible projects. 
Of this sum, $400 million would consti- 
tute a revolving fund. Provision is made 
to permit proceeds of loans extended 
under the old program of the 1955 act 
to go into the $400-million revolving 
fund. The committee believes that the 
$2-billion fund provided is the minimum 
amount required to meet the need for 
an expanded community-facilities and 
public-works program. 

A borrowing municipality could specify 
a loan maturity of 50 years, or a lesser 
period, if it chooses; in any case, that 
which is best suited to its financial 
requirements. 

There is adequate precedent for this 
type of legislation. 

Experience under previous Federal 
loan programs clearly demonstrate the 
soundness of these investments. 

Under this bill, the city of Boston 
would be able to borrow money to build 
a new city hall. 

However, as the House version does 
not authorize the extension of assist- 
ance to the States, it would be of no 
assistance to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in financing essential 
State projects. As it passed in the Sen- 
ate, the States would be permitted to 
borrow for State projects. I hope that 
this will be sustained when the bill clears 
the Senate-House conference committee. 

S. 3497 will bring community facili- 
ties up to date and will make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the economic 
recovery of the Nation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remaining time on this side to the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. BLAT- 
NIK]. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
very little time remaining I could not 
begin to say what should be said about 
this bill. But I must say this: That ona 
piece of legislation such as this, which 
is of special concern to over 5 million 
and closer to 6 million unemployed men 
and women in America, a bill that affects 
over 16,000 of our municipalities and 
17,000 townships and about 3,049 coun- 
ties, certainly a bill of this importance 
should be discussed and heard out. It is 
amazing to me, and I am astounded that 
the leadership from across the aisle 
comes on the floor of the House and says 
there is no need for this bill. Obviously, 
they have not read the report of the 
special assistant to their President, for 
public works, under date of July 1957, 
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scarcely a year ago, here is what he said: 
That in almost every category of public 
works, dire shortages have arisen. 

Then there is a detailed breakdown, 
giving the needs and showing what 
should be done. Here is the adviser on 
public works to the President at the 
White House who states that in the next 
10 years for State and municipal proj- 
ects, there will be a need for over $204 
billion, or over $20 billion a year. De- 
ducting what you have appropriated and 
authorized for highways and for edu- 
cation and hospitals, in all of these 
things we are still lagging and way be- 
hind; building only one-third of the hos- 
pitals that should be built and all the 
way down the line on other public facil- 
ities. I say let us at least discuss this 
problem for the 3 hours provided by 
this rule. There is as much prosperity 
in northern Minnesota and Detroit and 
in northern Michigan as there is peace 
in the Middle East. I appeal to you to 
vote for the rule and give us an oppor- 
tunity to hear the full story on the 
need for this legislation. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

WHAT DO MINNEAPOLIS PEOPLE THINK ON 

MAJOR ISSUES? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years I have prepared and sent annually 
to each resident of my Congressional Dis- 
trict whose name was listed in the tele- 
phone directory a questionnaire dealing 
with some of the major controversial 
issues facing the Congress and the Na- 
tion. This year slightly more than 11,000 
persons filled out and returned the ques- 
tionnaire—a substantial increase from 
the total of 8,708 who did so in 1957. 

There are two main problems in get- 
ting out such a questionnaire. One is 
the impossibility of framing a question 
on an involved issue in such a form that 
a “yes” or “no” answer can begin to re- 
flect accurately or adequately an indi- 
vidual’s views on the matter. As an 
engineer wrote, “Much more would be 
revealed if the answer column provided 
for degree of concern or interest—such 
as: strongly agree, agree, neutral, dis- 
agree, strongly disagree.” This certainly 
is true, but I found it would make the 
questionnaire and its analysis too de- 
tailed to be feasible. While “yes” and 
“no” answers admittedly cannot be com- 
plete, they are still very helpful. At least 
the general trends in thinking are clearly 
revealed. Also, a constituent who an- 
swers must put himself in the position 
of his Congressman who has to vote 
“yes” or “no” on a complicated bill, even 
though he may favor some provisions of 
it and oppose others. A student wrote: 

I found it stimulating to examine my posi- 
tion and take a “yes” or “no” stand on these 
issues. 

The other problem is how to get the 
widest sampling of voter opinion. Us- 
ing the telephone directory does not 
reach all the voters, especially those in 
lower economic levels, and in households 
where many use a telephone listed in the 
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name of only one of them. One person 
wrote, “Are you not risking the ire of the 
women by not addressing a communica- 
tion like this to Mr. and Mrs. and send- 
ing duplicates so both can express an 
opinion?” Perhaps so, but it is impos- 
sible for me to determine how many 
people there are in each home in my 
district, and to send to that address a 
questionnaire for each adult. Some 
have solved this difficulty by having the 
husband make a red checkmark and the 
wife a blue checkmark on the same ques- 
tionnaire; or one person checks with 
pencil and the other with pen. Thus 
one questionnaire can give me the views 
of two people—or as Many as there are 
colored pencils. 

With all its shortcomings, it has 
seemed the only practicable plan is to 
engage a mailing service to address a 
questionnaire to each name in the tele- 
phone directory with an address in the 
Fifth Congressional : District. Regret- 
tably, this means that sometimes ques- 
tionnaires are addressed to persons no 
longer living. 

Approximately half of those who re- 
turned their questionnaires indicated 
that they considered themselves Re- 
publicans. It was gratifying that more 
members of the Democrat-Farmer- 
Labor Party (DFL)—12.6 percent of the 
total replies—responded than last year— 
8 percent of the total—because that gives 
a larger and more reliable sample of the 
thinking among the members of that 
party. 

The percentage of Independents re- 
plying remains fairly constant—ap- 
proximately 30 percent each year. The 
number of replies from persons who in- 
dicated no party affiliation or preference 
increased to 8 percent this year from 3 
percent in 1956. 

Approximately one-third of all who 
replied added comments on the indi- 
vidual questions listed, or on other sub- 
jects in which they were interested, or 
on general political philosophy. The ad- 
ditional comments ranged from a crisp 
phrase or sentence to 10-page letters. 
Many commented on the questionnaire 
itself: 

Your questionnaire interested me im- 
mensely, made me realize how little I know 
of world and United States problems—so 
I got busy and did some reading. 

Just reflecting on these questions before 
putting down the check mark serves well to 
emphasize the complexity of your job. 


You Congressmen have a hard job making - 


the decisions to please everyone. All you 
can do is your best for the country as a 
whole. 

It is encouraging to know that a Congress- 
man is interested in the voters’ opinion. I 
hope, however, that the statistical results 
are not used as a substitute for good judg- 
ment. 

Most of those signing this questionnaire 
are not really informed on the issues—my- 
self included. We only know what we see 
in the papets, 


Many comments show a good deal of 
humor. One lady wrote at the top of 
her questionnaire: 

Send out more of these and read the an- 
swers out loud to the President. 

And at the bottom: 

You probably won’t like my answers, but 
you asked the questions, 
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Another left all the answers blank and 
wrote across the top: 

Will you please check the answer which 
most nearly represents your view and I'll 
look it over and return it to you by airmail. 


There were poignant replies from per- 
sons who have come only recently to the 
United States. For example: 

We just came over from Germany and we 
don’t know much about all this yet. Please 
be kindly and try to understand that we 
can’t fill out this paper before we found 
out more all about it. 


Such an answer reminds one sharply 
how great and often unappreciated a 
blessing is the simple right in America 
of every citizen to answer as he wishes 
or to disregard entirely any communica- 
tion from a Government official elected 
by the people themselves. The people 
are the boss here, not the Government. 

The tabulated replies appended below 
speak for themselves. But perhaps it is 
worth while to call attention to a few, 
especially if the same general question 
was asked in previous years and the re- 
plies this year show a significant shift 
in opinion. 

Eighty-two and seven-tenths percent 
of all replies indicate approval of the 
job the United Nations is doing in han- 
dling world problems. This is a marked 
increase from. the 59 percent expressing 
such approval in 1956, and tells it own 
story. 

There is approximately the same over- 
all support—79.7 percent—as last year 
for continued United States assistance to 
other countries in the struggle against 
Communist aggression and subversion. 
Members of the Republican Party, which 
has for many years been considered iso- 
lationist, show a slightly higher percent- 
age (85.3 percent) of approval of our so- 
called foreign aid program than do mem- 
bers of the Democrat Farmer-Labor 
Party (81.8 percent). This higher sup- 
port among Republicans has been true 
each of the last 3 years. 

The first significant difference in views 
between persons of different political 
leanings appeared with the first question 
on domestic issues, “Should Congress 
raise taxes to meet any deficit in the 
Federal budget this year rather than 
have an unbalanced budget?” The 
strongest support for increased taxes 
under such circumstances was from Re- 
publicans—35.1 percent—and the least 
from DFL’s—22 percent. When one re- 
calls that most of the questionnaires were 
filled out about March 1 of this year when 
unemployment and the talk of possible 
severe depression were at or near their 
height, it is revealing to note that so 
many favored a tax increase rather than 
an unbalanced budget. In a similar vein 
were comments like: 

I would have preferred to vote “yes” on 
several questions, but they seem out of the 
question with our unbalanced budget. 


Almost exactly the same percentage— 
54.9 percent—favored an increase in so- 
cial-security benefits this year as last 
year, even though the question this year 
specifically mentioned than an increase 
in benefits would require a correspond- 
ing increase in payroll deductions. 

Eighty and one-tenth percent this 
year, as against 56.4 percent last year, 
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favored increasing to $1,800 the present 
limitation of $1,200 which a retired per- 
son receiving social-security benefits can 
earn without losing those benefits. As I 
have been sponsoring a bill to make such 
an increase, I appreciated this signifi- 
cant change. It plainly pictures the in- 
creased difficulties retired people are 
having. 

Substantially more people—69 per- 
cent—favored an extension to more 
workers of coverage under the minimum- 
wage law than favored an increase—44.3 
percent—in the present $1 hourly rate to 
the workers already covered. 

Nearly two-thirds of all replies ex- 
pressed a belief that present labor laws 
do not give union members adequate 
democratic control over their union. 
While Republicans and Independents 
felt the strongest in this regard, a ma- 
jority of Democrat-Farmer-Laborites 
expressing an opinion took the same po- 
sition. Many added comments such as: 

Members’ opinions are not adequately con- 
sidered. 

Iam a union member, but a few racketeers 
have harmed the cause of labor. Unions 
should be cleaned up by the members them- 
selves. 


A strong majority—64.6 percent— 
from all groups favored salary increases 
for postal and other governmental em- 
ployees, but quite a few added that they 
approved salary increases for postal 
workers more than for civil service em- 
ployees. 

An overwhelming percentage—78.3 
percent—opposed providing greater fi- 
nancial assistance to farmers. Even in 
the Democrat-Farmer-Labor Party a 
substantial majority—58.5 percent— 
opposed such increased assistance. 

Two-thirds now oppose Federal pay- 
ments for the Soil Bank program as con- 
trasted with a majority favoring in 
1956—a_ significant shift. Comments 
were added like: 

Subsidies are unhealthy. 


Let farmer run own business—low-cost 
loans, if needed. 


While a majority of the 88.1 percent 
who expressed an opinion favored in- 
creasing benefits to veterans with 
service-connected disabilities, an over- 
whelming majority—4'% to 1—opposed 
increasing the benefits to veterans with 
non-service-connected disabilities. 

Each year in my questionnaire I have 
asked the people of my district to indi- 
cate, in the order of their importance, 
the five issues which cause them greatest 
concern today out of a list of 16 issues, 
largely domestic, on which Congress is 
being requested to legislate. This year 
I included three new issues in the list: 
Rising cost of living, because of the re- 
newed upward march of prices after be- 
ing held stable for more than 4 years; 
unemployment, because of its sharp rise 
within the last year; and deficiencies in 
education, because of widespread dis- 
cussion of that subject following the 
Russian sputniks and other scientific 
achievements. A good many wrote that 
I should also have included other issues 
which are causing them special concern, 
such as, in their words: 


Union monopolies, 
Atom bomb testing. 
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Inflation. 

Corruption in unions, 
Farm subsidies. 
Political hypocrisy. 
Juvenile delinquency, 


Rising cost of living was strongly the 
first choice as the most disturbing do- 
mestic issue, moving national defense to 
second place after having been first in 
1956 and 1957. Unemployment took 
third place, moving communism in Gov- 
ernment to fourth. 

A very marked shift was the moving 
up of cost of medical care from 13th in 
1956 and 9th in 1957 to 6th in 1958. 

An equally marked shift, but in the op- 
posite direction, was the decline in im- 
portance of Federal aid for school con- 
struction from 7th place in 1956, and 
lith in 1957, to last—16th—place this 
year. Probably this refiects the large 
amount of school construction that has 
been accomplished by local agencies out 
of local resources during the last few 
years. The classroom shortages are 
fewer and thus not so acutely felt as in 
previous years. 

At the same time, deficiency in educa- 
tion was ranked seventh. These two re- 
sults taken together would seem to indi- 
cate that our people are presently less 
concerned over the number of classrooms 
for their children than they are over the 
character and quality of the instruction 
being provided in them. 

Perhaps as a result of the McClellan 
committee hearings, labor-management 
relations moved up to 8th from a ranking 
of 12th last year. 

The most spectacular shift took place 
in the three issues directly relating to 
the fiscal policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment: reduction of taxes, reduction of 
budget, and reduction of the national 
debt. Whereas last year these 3 were 
ranked respectively 3d, 4th, and 5th, they 
slipped this year to 10th, 13th, and 14th. 
Probably this does not mean that people 
are less desirous than formerly of having 
their taxes and the Federal budget and 
the national debt reduced; but rather 
that, as always in times of emergency, 
whether it be domestic unemployment 
or recognition of international dangers 
requiring greater expenditures for new 
weapons, most Americans regard these 
emergency issues of greater urgency. 

Despite the talk about a widespread 
revolt in the Midwest because of low 
farm prices, nothing of that sort is indi- 
cated in the replies. Low farm prices was 
ranked 9th in 1956, 14th in 1957, and 
15th in 1958. Perhaps this merely re- 
fiects the fact that the Fifth District is 
entirely urban, although its people real- 
ize that their well-being depends to a 
great extent on prosperity in agriculture. 
Or it may mean that the farmers of 
Minnesota are not undergoing such a 
depression as has been alleged. 

The civil rights issue dropped from 6th 
place last year to 12th this year. This 
marked decline was shown in the replies 
from people of all political faiths, the 
most extreme being the decline among 
DFUL's from 2d place in 1957 to 10th in 
1958. Many added comments like— 

Believe should let this simmer for a while— 


Or— 
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Must take time for public to adjust to Su- 
preme Court decisions— 


or— 
Can’t legislate, must educate. 


The two issues on which the largest 
percentage of people recorded their opin- 
ions were whether to increase the $1,200 
limitation on earnings by retired per- 
sons receiving social security benefits— 
96.9 percent of the replies—and whether 
to increase taxes if necessary to avoid a 
larger budget deficit—95 percent. This 
high incidence of definite opinions on 
these two issues points up the fact that 
social security and taxes affect di- 
rectly almost all citizens. 

It was instructive to observe that the 
subject on which people most frequently 
commented was some phase of the diffi- 
culties being experienced by elderly peo- 
ple. They now live 10 or more years 
longer than formerly and require more 
medical care in their declining years. 
They have less income, and inflation has 
reduced by more than 50 percent the 
purchasing power of their savings or 
their pensions or social security benefits. 
Few jobs are available to them if they try 
to go back to work. Among the 16 do- 
mestic issues listed in question 23, “Pro- 
vision for elderly people,” was ranked 9th 
by all the people who replied. But the 
added comments of those who are in the 
aging group reveal that their problems 
seem so nearly insoluble to them as to 
cause a feeling of almost fear of the fu- 
ture and helplessness. 

The second most common subject on 
which persons wrote additional com- 
ments was the proposed increase in 
postal rates. Hundreds took the trouble 
to write that they thought “junk mail” 
ought to be abolished, or at least that 
the rates on third-class mail ought to be 
increased more sharply than the rates 
on first-class mail. Many wrote that 
rates were also not high enough on sec- 
ond-class mail, magazines, and so forth. 

A study of the replies suggests a few 
general observations. For example, it 
is striking that there is no substantial 
difference in the views of DFL’s, Repub- 
licans, and Independents on the first 
seven questions which deal with various 
foreign policy problems. This seems to 
demonstrate that the maxim, “Politics 
stops at the water’s edge,” still prevails in 
this country and is one of the greatest 
guaranties that the country will continue 
strong and united in its dealings with 
other countries. 

On domestic matters, however, there 
were sharp differences—with Independ- 
ents truly in the middle of the road. The 
Independents showed a slightly closer 
correspondence to Republicans on those 
issues where there was the widest dif- 
ference between Democrat-Farmer- 
Laborites and Republicans. Independ- 
ents were closer to the GOP position on 
14 of the 22 major questions and closer 
to the DFL position on 7, with 1 even. 

Those who did not list themselves as 
DFL, Republican, or Independent were 
closer to the Republicans on 19 issues 
and closer to the DFL’s on 3. This no- 
party group registered significantly less 
support than any of the other groups for 
the United Nations, a U. N. police force, 
foreign aid, reciprocal trade, exchange of 
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scientific information with allies, and in- 
creased travel and cultural relations with 
the Soviet Union. 

Sometimes it is said that there is 
little or no difference between the two 
political parties when it comes to the 
views of their members on specific is- 
sues. The replies to this questionnaire 
do not support that statement. While 
there is practically no difference between 
DFL's, Republicans, and Independents 
on foreign policy matters, there is a 
definite and consistent difference be- 
tween the two parties on domestic is- 
sues. The DFL’s show more support and 
the Republicans show less support for 
spending by the Federal Government for 
the various aid programs to States, local 
communities, and individuals. That is, 
Republicans tend to depend more on 
themselves and local agencies than on 
the Federal Government, whereas the 
DFL’s look more to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

One may ask which is cause and which 
is effect. Are people’s views influenced 
substantially by the positions of the po- 
litical party to which they belong? Or 
do they join the political party whose 
position corresponds most closely with 
their own views? Or both? 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, the replies to 
my questionnaire raise as many ques- 
tions as they answer. But the replies 
below are informative, thought-provok- 
ing, and worthy of careful study: 
Opinion survey—5th Congressional District, 

Minneapolis, Minn., 1958 


Number | Percent 
of replies | of total 


Do you consider yourself: 


Democrat-Farmer-Labor_....... 126 
Republican... ...-.-...-- 48.3 
Independent__.....2... 29.8 
Not indicated...........- 9.3 

Toi 100.0 


FOREIGN POLICY 


1. In general, do you believe the United Nations Is 
doing the kind of job in handling world problems that 
justifies its continued support by the United States? 


Republican__...-.-.... pent 
Independent __........ EA 
Not indicated. 2222252222 so 2s 


2. Do you favor efforts to develop a permanent United 
Nations police foree similar to the temporary force now 
patrolling the Israeli-Egyptian border? 


Independent 
Not indicated... 


3. In general, do you favor continued United States 
assistance to other countries in the free world’s struggle 
against Communist aggression and subversion? 


opinion 

ee ee ee ee (yf 8.4 
Democrat-Farmer. 3.7 
Republican__. 5.2 
Independent _ 6.1 
Not indicated. ....-..---..--eece- 38.2 
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Opinion survey—5th Congressional District, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1958—Continued 

4. Do you believe Congress should extend the recipro- 

cal trade program of ey geben agreements with other 


countries to lower worl: 
our world trade? 


tariffs as a means of expanding 


Demonai Par ei 
e 
Inc Ponas aEaeekee 
Not indicated. 22.22.22 senenn--- 


5. Do you believe Congress should authorize our 
Government to exchange scientific information on atomic 
Weapons and guided missiles with our allies? 


Yes | No No 
opinion 
-o eet ie OD Lge A Ree 61.2 | 30.9 7.9 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor- 59.3 | 34.4 6.3 
Republican... 61.9 | 30.7 7.4 
Independent. 63.2 | 28.3 8.5 
Not indicated........... o--------| 54.9 | 33.8 11.3 


6. Do you favor closer United States cooperation with 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) countries 
a politica and economic fields in addition to the military 

ance 


Yes | No No 
opinion 
TN RS eat a R 75.5 | 13.7 10.8 
Demoerst-Farmer-Labor. 76.8 | 13.3 9.9 
Republican.._.-..-....... -| 75.9 | 13.4 10.7 
Independent...._..-.-..- --| 75.9 | 14.9 9.2 
Not indicated.......... ET E 69.9 | 13.1 17.0 


7. Do you favor increased travel and cultural relations 
with the Soviet Union? 


fa 
Republican____.__. 2 
Independent_ 19, 3 
Not indicated... 2. 10.5 


DOMESTIC POLICY 
8. If Federal expenditures should exceed revenues this 
year, do you believe Congress should raise taxes to meet 
the deficit rather than have an unbalanced budget? 


Yes | No No 
opinion 
YS | RS Se Pee cee w=s----| 32,0 | 63,1 4.9 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor. 22.0 | 73.9 4.1 
Republican 1| 62.5 22 
iependent. -7 | 60.9 7.4 
Not indicated..............-...-. 4 | 57.9 11.7 


9. Do you favor increasing the mt social-security 


taxes paid by employees and employers in order to pay 
larger benefits? 
Yes | No No 

opinion 
PE ES D D E NE 54.9 | 39.8 5.3 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor.. 73.0 | 23.5 3.5 
Republican. ... o. 46.7 | 47.5 5.8 
Independent. 59.2 | 36.2 4.6 
Not indicated. .2...:...2..<es-2.- 58.6 | 33.6 7.8 


10. Do you think Congress should increase to at least 
$1,800 the present limitation of $1,200 which a retired 
peraan receiving social-security benefits can earn without 
osing those benefits? 


Not 
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Opinion survey—5th Congressional District, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1958—Continued 


11, Do you favor amending the present Federal 
minimum-wage law to: 


mee abe ate, Lor, 44.3 | 45.7 10.0 
74.4 | 20.1 5.5 
EER 32.3 | 56.9 10.8 
50.8 | 40.5 8.7 
44.8 | 38.8 16.4 

(b) Extend coverage to more 

workers? 

A RESTER a N 69.0 | 19.5 11.5 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor.| 87.9 | 6.3 5.8 
Republican........-.---.- 60.6 | 25.9 13.5 
Independent. 75.9 | 14.6 9.5 
Not indicated 66. 2 | 18.3 15.5 


12. In general, do you believe our present labor laws 
give union members adequate democratic control over 
the policies and decisions of their unions? 


Yes | No No 
opinion 
Ras ret N AAEE TT A 26.8 | 63.4 9.8 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor... 41.5 | 48.6 9.9 
Republican. 22.1 | 68.8 9.1 
Inde 27.7 | 63.7 8.6 
Not 27.9 | 55.5 16.6 


13. Do you believe Congress should raise the salaries of 
postal and other Government employees? 


Yes | No No 
opinion 
I A PER E EE E. oa 64.6 | 25.7 9.7 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor-... --| 76.6 | 18.4 5.0 
Republican........... 59.7 | 29.4 10.9 
Independent... 68.5 | 22.9 8.6 
Not indicated. .--..:...-<2......- 61.3 | 25.7 13,0 


14. Do you believe Congress should raise postal rates 
to reduce the annual post-office deficit? 


Yes 
All ETT T EEA hS] 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor.....- 74.6 
Republican «| 76.7 


Not indicated oai oaaae] 71.6 


15. Do you favor establishment of scholarships by the 
Federal Government to expand the training of scientists? 


Yes | No | No 
opinion 
WATT E E ~e=ssan| 62.8 | 30.6 6.6 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor.. 74.9 Sd 4.4 
Republicans... .8 .6 6.6 
Independent.. 8 2 6.0 
Not indicated.. 4 1 11.5 


16. Do you favor legislation this year to provide Shs 
by the Federal Government to assist States and local 
communities in the construction of schools? 


ependent... SS 
Not indicated_......... 


17. In general, do you believe Congress should provide 
greater cial assistance to farmers than they are now 
receiving? 


Not 


dicated 
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Opinion survey—5th Congressional District, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1958—Continued 


18. Do you favor direct Government payments to 
farmers who take land out of production (Soil Bank) 
“ a mens of soil conservation and reduction of sur- 
pluses 


Democrat-Farmer-Labor. 
Republican. 

Independent... 
Not indicated-_........ TS 


19, During the past several decades Congress has 
instituted Federal grants on a matching basis to stimu- 
Jate and assist States and local communities with various 
projects. Do you believe the Federal Government 
should now reduce its contributions to the following 
such programs? 


Yes | No No 
opinion 
(a) Vocational education: 

All 40.4 | 51.2 8.4 
29.5 | 64.6 5.9 
45.5 | 45.3 9.2 
37,1 | 55.9 7.0 
39.9 | 46.9 13,2 
36.8 | 55.9 7.3 
29.5 | 65,0 5.5 
40.5 | 51.9 7.6 
34.4 | 59.9 5,7 
36.0 | 51.4 12,6 
35.8 | 60.0 4.2 
26.3 | 70.4 3.3 
42.2 | 55.7 21 
29.8 | 64.9 5.3 
34.4 | 53.5 12.1 

-| 30.8 | 60.5 8.7 
26.5 | 67.8 5.7 
33.5 | 57.1 9.4 
27.9 | 65.3 6.8 
31.8 | 53.4 14.8 


A Do you belieye Congress should increase benefits 
r: 


No No 
opinion 
(a) Veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities? 
Ws | CE SE ar | 40.3 11.9 
Democrat-Farmer-Labor . 27.4 9.7 
ublican.... 44.6 10.5 
41,2 10.2 
33.7 26.4 
72.9 11.7 
61.1 11.5 
Republican...........-... 77.8 9.7 
Independent.. 75.4 9.5 
Not indicated. 56. 2 29.1 
21. Do on believe Con: should pass at this session 
additional legislation in the field of civil rights? 


eae 4 
Democra 8.0 
Republican... rail F 9.7 
Independent. < .......-ecnces-ee5- 7.8 
Not indicated..................-- 25.3 
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Opinion survey—5th Congressional District, Minneapolis, Minn.—Continued 
23. Please number (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) in order of their importance, the 5 domestic issues which 


cause you greatest concern today: 


GIST COGE OF VINES one n ncn NE TEE ERE 


National defense... 
Unemployment _.-.-........-...--. 

Communist influence in United States.. 
Corruption in Government......... 

Cost of medical care... 
Deficiencies in education.. 
Labor-management relations. 
Provision for elderly people. 
Reducing taxes_._. 


Demo- 
All erat- 

Farmer- 

Labor 
narada 21, 850 3, 228 
18, 788 2, 036 
13, 600 2, 928 
11, 259 988 
9, 881 1,069 
9, 448 1, 587 
8, 666 1, 008 
8 162 563 
8, 085 1, 327 
8, 063 1,093 
7, 575 237 
6, 428 925 
5, 920 289 
5,342 292 
3,276 740 
NEANG 3, 253 592 


Inde- 
pendent 


Not indi- 
cated 


7,147 1, 602 
5, 588 1, 255 
4, 979 1, 051 
2) 683 867 
3, 243 812 
3, 206 816 
3, 122 584 
1, 935 635 
2, 484 705 
2, 256 634 
2,023 609 
2, 213 527 
1, 492 434 
1, 343 32A 
1,044 254 
1,070 254 


Nore.—Above ratings arrived at by figuring 5 points for issue numbered 1, 4 pane. for issue numbered 2, 3 points 


for those numbered 3, 2 points for those numbered 4, and 1 point for those 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 173, nays 187, not voting 70, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 152] 


YEAS—173 

Abernethy Garmatz O'Hara, Ill 
Addonizio Gathings O’Konski 
Albert Granahan O'Neill 
Anderson, Grant Patman 

Mont. Gray Perkins 
Andrews Green, Oreg. Pfost 
Ashley Green, Philbin 
Aspinall Gregory Polk 
Bailey Griffiths Porter 
Baldwin Hagen Price 
Barrett Harris Rabaut 
Beckworth Hays, Ohio 
Bennett, Fla. Healey Reuss 
Bennett, Mich. Holifield Rhodes, Pa. 
Blatnik Holland Rivers 
Boland Holtzman Roberts 
Boyle Huddleston Rodino 
Bray Jarman Rogers, Colo. 
Breeding Jennings Rogers, Tex. 
Brooks, Tex. Johnson Rooney 
Brown, Ga. Jones, Ala. Roosevelt 
Brown, Mo, Karsten Rutherford 
Byrd Kee Santangelo 
Byrne, Pa. Kelly, N. Y. Saund 
Canfield Kilday Saylor 
Carrigg King Scott, Pa 
Cham Kirwan Seely-Brown 
Chelf Kluczynski Selden 
Clark Knutson Shelley 
Coad Lane Sh 
Coffin Lankford Sikes 
Colmer Libonati Siler 
Cooley Sisk 

Smith, Miss. 
Davis, Tenn, McGovern Spence 
Dawson, Ill, McIntosh Staggers 
Delaney Macdonald 
Dellay Mack, Il, Sullivan 
Dent Madden Teague, Tex. 
Denton Magnuson Teller 
Dingell May Thomas 
Dollinger Merrow Thompson, La. 
Donohue Metcalf Thompson, N. J. 
Doyle Miller, Calif, Thompson, Tex. 
Durham Thorn 
Dwyer Mitchell Trimble 
Edmondson Montoya dall 
Elliott Ullman 
Engle Morano Vanik 
Everett Morgan Van Zandt 
Evins Morrison Wal 
Fallon Moss Watts 
Fenton Multer Wier 
Natcher 
Nimtz Wright 

Forand Nix Yates 
Frazier O'Brien, Ill. Young 
Fulton O’Brien, N. Y. Zablocki 


Abbitt 
Adair 
Alger 
Alien, Calif. 
Allen, Til. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Auchincloss 
Avery 


Cederberg 


Iowa 


numbered 5. 

NAYS—187 
Fino Miller, Md. 
Fisher Miller, Nebr. 
Flynt Miller, N. Y. 
Ford Minshall 
Forrester Mumma 
Fountain Murray 
Frelinghuysen Neal 

ary Nicholson 
Gavin Norblad 
George Norrell 
Glenn O'Hara, Minn, 
Griffin Osmers 
Gross Ostertag 
Gubser Pelly 
Gwinn Pilcher 
Hale Pillion 
Haley Poft 
Halleck Quie 
Harden Ray 
Harrison, Nebr. Reece, Tenn. 
Harrison, Va. Reed 
Harvey Rees, Kans 
Haskell Rhodes, Ariz 
Hemphill Riehiman 
Henderson Riley 
Herlong Robison, N. Y. 
Heselton Robsion, Ky. 
Hess Rogers, Fla 
Hiestand Rogers, Mass. 

1l Schenck 
Hoeven Schwengel 
Holmes Scott, N. C. 
Holt Scudder 
Horan Simpson, Nl. 
Hosmer Simpson, Pa. 
Hull Smith, Calif, 
Hyde Smith, Va. 
Jensen Springer 
Johansen Stauffer 
Jonas Taber 
Judd Teague, Calif. 
Kean wes 
Kearney Thomson, Wyo. 
Kearns Utt 
Kilburn Van Pelt 
Kilgore Vinson 
Kitchin Vorys 
Knox Vursell 
Lafore Wainwright 
Laird eaver 
Latham Westland 
LeCompte Wharton 
Lennon Whitener 
Lipscomb Whitten 
McCulloch Widnall 
McDonough Wigglesworth 
McGregor Williams, Miss, 
McVey ‘Williams, N. Y. 
Mack, Wash. Wilson, Calif, 
Mahon Wilson, Ind, 
Mailliard Withrow 
Martin Younger 
Matthews 
Meader 

NOT VOTING—70 

Bonner Diggs 
Buckley Eberharter 
Burdick FParbstein 
Carnahan 
Celler Friedel 
Christopher Gordon 
Coudert Hardy 
Dies Hays, Ark. 
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Hébert McMillan St. George 
Hillings Machrowicz Scherer 
Hoffman Marshall Scrivner 
Ikard Mason Sheehan 
Jackson Michel Shuford 
James Morris Sieminski 
Jenkins Moulder Smith, Kans. 
Jones, Mo, Passman Talle 
Keating Patterson Taylor 
Keogh Poage Tollefson 
Krueger Powell 
Landrum Preston Willis 
Lesinski Prouty Wolverton 
Loser Radwan Zelenko 
McCarthy Robeson, Va. 
McIntire Sadlak 

So the resolution was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Keating against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Sheehan against. 

Mr. Anfuso for, with Mr, Radwan against. 


Mr. Buckiey for, with Mr. Hillings against. 
Mr. Zelenko for, with Mr. Sadlak against. 
Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Jenkins against. 


Mr. Farbstein for, with Mr. McIntire 
against. 

Mr. Machrowicz for, with Mr. Burdick 
against. 


Mr. Patterson for, with Mr. Coudert against. 

Mr. Ikard for, with Mr. Scherer against. 

Mr. McCarthy for, with Mr. Taylor against. 

Mr. Friedel for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. Moulder for, with Mr. Jackson against. 

Mr. Lesinski for, with Mr. Krueger against. 

Mr. Eberharter for, with Mr. Hoffman 
against. 

Mr. Marshall for, with Mr. Prouty against. 

Mr. Boggs for, with Mr. James against. 

Mr. Willis for, with Mrs. St. George 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Passman with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Talle. 

Mr. Preston with Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Wolverton. 
Mr. Loser with Mr. Tollefson. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


EXTENSION OF HOSPITAL SURVEY 
AND CONSTRUCTION ACT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
(H. R. 12628) to amend title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act to extend for 
an additional 3-year period the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Line 5, strike out “twelve” and insert 
“fourteen,” 

Line 7, strike out “seven” and insert 
“nine.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL 
MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
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House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CIVIL WAR RECORDS 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp con- 
cerning a bill I am introducing. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the legislative committee 
of the Civil War Centennial Commission, 
I have today introduced a bill to author- 
ize the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices to microfilm the military and naval 
records of the Civil War at a cost of not 
to exceed $50,000 a year for 10 years. 
This bill has been introduced pursuant 
to a resolution of the national assembly 
convoked on January 14-15, 1958, by the 
Civil War Centennial Commission as re- 
quired by Public Law 85-305. The cost 
estimate was obtained from the National 
Archives and Records Service through 
the following correspondence: 

Crvi. War CENTENNIAL COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. C., July 15, 1958. 
Mr. ROBERT H. BAHMER, 
Deputy Archivist of the United States, 
National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Baumer: This will confirm 
my verbal request of yesterday for a formal 
estimate of the cost of microfilming the 
official records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, Navies, War and Navy Departments, 
and such other official Confederate records as 
are not now included in the War Department 
collection of Confederate records in the Na- 
tional Archives. Any records that are of 
such strictly limited interest that the cost 
of microfilming would not be warranted 
should, of course, be excluded from the esti- 
mate, but it sould include, if possible, any 
important bodies of records not in the 
custody of the National Archives. 

The National Assembly, which met under 
the auspices of our Civil War Centennial 
Commission in Washington last January, has 
officially approved as a part of the national 
program the work of microfilming these of- 
ficial records. In addition, we have had many 
inquiries from all over the country about 
this matter and, therefore, we consider it a 
subject of the greatest importance. 

I trust that you may find it convenient to 
provide us with the cost information as soon 
as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
KARL S. BETTS, 
Executive Director.. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1958. 
Mr. KARL S. BETTS, 
Executive Director, Civil War Centen- 
nial Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Betrs: Your letter of July 15, 
1958, asked for a formal estimate of the cost 
of microfilming the official records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies, Navies, War 
and Navy Departments, and such other offi- 
cial Confederate records as are not now in- 
cluded in the War Department collection of 
Confederate records in the National Archives. 
We estimate that we have about 15,500 
cubic feet of military and naval records of 
the Civil War including the War Department 
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collection of Confederate records. This fig- 
ure does not include a nearly equal volume 
of compiled military service records that will 
be microfilmed in part in accordance with 
current programs. 

The figure 15,500 includes about 7,000 cubic 
feet of regimental, post, hospital, and prison 
records that are not of enough general his- 
torical interest to warrant their microfilm 
publication. About half the remaining rec- 
ords can also be eliminated from considera- 
tion as consisting of files too routine or 
specialized in nature to be of much general 
interest. 

The remaining 4,250 cubic feet of records 
consist of the telegrams, correspondence, or- 
ders, reports, returns, registers, and other 
significant records created in the broad con- 
duct of military and naval operations and in 
the course of general military and naval ad- 
ministration. We estimate that these records 
could be arranged, edited, and microfilmed 
for publication at a total cost of about 
$425,000. 

There are, in addition, significant bodies 
of official Civil War records in the Library of 
Congress and elsewhere that should be micro- 
filmed along with the records from which 
they have been separated. Thus the Library 
of Congress has the files of the Confederate 
State Department, which are important for 
any study of naval history during the war, 
while the surviving records of the Confederate 
Executive Office are in the Confederate Me- 
morial Hall in New Orleans, To include all 
such significant bodies of separated official 
records would bring the total cost of micro- 
filming up to at least $500,000. 

Obviously we cannot accomplish in the 
next few years, as part of our regular pro- 
gram, any such sizable enterprise as this. 
Only about 250 cubic feet out of the 4,250 
cubic feet of records mentioned earlier could 
be covered by our regular program. If, how- 
ever, the military and naval records were to 
be microfilmed on the scale you have in mind, 
the contribution we can make through our 
regular program had best be diverted, for the 
sake of proper balance, to microfilming rec- 
ords of other departments than the War and 
Navy Departments. Such other records are 
of interest for the diplomatic, political, eco- 
nomic, and social history of the war. 

We are, of course, in full sympathy with 
your Commission's desire to have the micro- 
filming program outlined above done within 
the next few years. But as such an under- 
taking is far beyond our capabilities with 
our normal appropriation and as it is a 
matter that lies within the coordinative 
province of your Commission, we should 
hesitate to assume the initiative by request- 
ing additional funds to cover its cost without 
specific authorizing legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT H. BAHMER, 
Deputy Archivist of the United States, 


Mr. Speaker, an extensive selection of 
official records of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies, Navies, War and Navy 
Departments was published by the Gov- 
ernment in the years 1881-1922. That 
selection met the needs of surviving par- 
ticipants in the war for an account of 
the operations in which they had taken 
part. Students of the history of the 
Civil War agree that this is quite inade- 
quate for any detailed or scholarly study 
of events. It includes only a small por- 
tion of the telegrams, correspondence, 
orders, returns, registers, casualty lists, 
maps, and other records essential to a 
thorough understanding of develop- 
ments in any area or specialized service. 
Moreover, the records that comprise that 
earlier selection were not reproduced in 
their original arrangement, so that the 
conduct of operations and transaction of 
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business at particular headquarters can- 
not be followed with any effectiveness. 

If students of the Civil War all over 
the country are to have any adequate 
opportunity to study the military and 
naval events of the Civil War in connec- 
tion with observances during the com- 
ing centennial years, the military and 
naval records will have to be made avail- 
able in microfilm form. Microfilming is 
the best way to make them available to 
users all over the country. Once a nega- 
tive microfilm has been made at public 
expense, any student, library, State, 
city or county historical society, or other 
user may purchase a positive microfilm 
copy at a fraction of the cost of making 
the negative copy. In this way, people 
who want to study the records will not 
have to come to Washington to do so, at 
great cost in time and money. Instead, 
the records can be brought directly to 
the people—to scholars and libraries 
throughout the country. This would not 
only save thousands of dollars but would 
encourage many more studies in this 
very important field of history. 

That is the very purpose of the bill I 
have introduced. The principal object is 
to facilitate the study of the Civil War, 
to encourage that study, and to aid those 
who undertake it. 

Archives may be “musty old records” 
to those who never read them, but to the 
students who by research and writing try 
to preserve and restore to life our rich 
traditions and heritage, and to the read- 
ing public such students serve, archives 
are a principal resource for making the 
past live again. They not only illuminate 
the past, they give it vitality. They en- 
able us, the living, to draw upon that 
past, and to see it in true perspective. 
And they enable us better to know our- 
selves as a people, better to understand 
those subtle and intangible elements that 
form the seamless web of our common 
national heritage. 

As a means of showing the relation be- 
tween records, men, and history, I would 
like to quote the following from Remi- 
niscenses of the Honorable Edwin M. 
Stanton, Secretary of War, by his con- 
fidential secretary during the war, Al- 
bert E. H. Johnson. The article from 
which this passage is taken is to be found 
in the Records of Columbia Historical So- 
ciety, volume 13, pages 69-97. 

When Mr. Stanton became Secretary, the 
Army was in winter quarters and no fighting 
in sight or proposed; the city was alive with 
officers having a good time; and one of the 
first acts of Mr. Stanton’s tyranny was to 
order these officers to their regiments, where 
they could learn something of war. 

His next act was creating the central tele- 
graph office in rooms adjoining his own, and 
directing that all war telegrams should go 
through this office, and copies be furnished 
him. The originals sent and received by the 
President, the Secretary, and various officers 
I kept in separate volumes, making hundreds 
of volumes of 500 pages each. These books 
are now kept as sacred records in the War 
Department and tell the history of the 
mighty rebellion, a great undertaking never 
before done in the history of war. 

It was Mr. Stanton’s design to preserve a 
complete telegraphic record of the war, and 
in this work he proved himself first among all 
the men who ever held a like position at any 
time, in any country. Carbon copies on yel- 
low tissue paper were handed Mr. Stanton 
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direct from the telegraph office, and these 
copies I kept in spring clips such as were 
then used as clothesline pins, and marked 
them for each day in the week and Sunday. 
They were kept on his desk, and at the end 
of each week I took them from the clips, to be 
replaced by others. 

This way of keeping the record of all 
telegrams was for Mr. Stanton’s own in- 
formation, but he also ordered that the 
originals of all telegrams sent from com- 
manding generals, or from any officer with 
the armies or in the field, be sent to the 
War Department by the telegraphers who 
wired them. To this General Grant later 
objected and Mr. Stanton then made an 
order that the original of any telegram 
which should be withheld by the writer 
should not be paid for by the Government 
until the original as a voucher was filed 
in the War Department. 

Soon after he became Secretary, one 
morning, on his way from his home on K 
Street between 13th and 14th Streets, to 
the War Department, Mr. Stanton stopped 
to see General McClellan, then command- 
ing all the armies, and whose headquarters 
were at the corner of the Belasco Theater 
Square, where McClellan kept him waiting 
for an audience, and the Secretary said: 
“That will be the last time General Mc- 
Clellan will give either myself or the Presi- 
dent the waiting snub.” In a few days 
Mr. Stanton ordered the telegraph to be 
removed from McClellan’s headquarters to 
the War Department, at the same time de- 
taching from his staff his chief operator, 
then Captain Eckert, who afterward be- 
came president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. In doing this McClellan com- 
plained that Stanton had taken his dis- 
patches, which was not true, but he left 
the imprint of his coming power. 

When Mr. Stanton centered the telegraph 
office in the War Department it was to con- 
trol the military news and have it cen- 
sored, and to prevent it from reaching the 
enemy, or the press; and he became the 
only reliable reporter the press had. So 
perfect was the system that he could talk 
to the commanders of all the armies 
throughout the entire battlefront from the 
Potomac to the Rio Grande, and in this 
particular the telegraph office became very 
attractive to President Lincoln where he 
could be comfortable, undisturbed and read 
the telegrams as they were received. In 
this way the President could pass from the 
telegraph office into Mr. Stanton’s room and 
answer any telegram he wished to consult 
him about and on many occasions Mr. 
Stanton inspired the answers made by the 
President. 

The safety of this telegraphic record was 
of great concern to Mr. Stanton and in his 
conflict with President Johnson for pos- 
session of the War Department, Mr. Stan- 
ton directed me to get a wagon after of- 
fice hours and have the boxes in which 
I kept the volumes under lock, taken to 
the theater in which President Lincoln was 
assassinated and then occupied by the 
Surgeon General, and store them in the 
vault and keep the key. Mr. Stanton had 
then resigned and with his permission, I 
turned the key over to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral with the information of the place of 
keeping of the telegrams. 


The records thus referred to by 
Stanton’s confidential secretary are now 
in the National Archives and would be 
among the first to be microfilmed if the 
bill I have introduced becomes law. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY AND 
NAVAL INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp con- 
cerning a bill I am introducing. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, for ap- 
propriate reference, I am submitting a 
bill that would amend the act of July 
14, 1952, entitled “An act to authorize 
certain construction at military and 
naval installations, and for other pur- 
poses,” to increase the amount that may 
be paid to the owner or tenant of land 
acquired by a military department for 
a public works project. 

This is the title of the bill which an- 
swers the question, should the Govern- 
ment pay more for the land it takes? I 
have felt, as a result of my experiences 
with land acquisition by the armed serv- 
ices and the Corps of Army Engineers, 
that too often landowners and property 
owners were dispossessed of their land or 
property and were unable to relocate 
without loss to themselves. 

The procedure followed usually has 
been for the branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment acquiring the land to send their 
own appraisers to determine the value of 
the property for which they wish to 
acquire fee title. 

The present law makes it possible for 
the land or property owner to be paid 
not to exceed 10 percent or, in certain in- 
stances, 25 percent above the appraised 
value. In many instances, that has not 
been a sufficient sum to pay the land- 
owners or property owners for the cost 
of replacement, the Federal and State 
income tax, attorney fees, court costs, 
and other costs that are attached to the 
transfer of property. 

It is for this reason that the bill which 
I am introducing would make it pos- 
sible to pay up to 50 percent over the 
appraised value in cases where it would 
be justified and necessary in order to 
avoid a hardship on the dispossessed 
landowner or property owner. The sev- 
eral instances that have come to my 
personal attention and to the attention 
of most of the Members of Congress, con- 
cerned land acquisition made necessary 
by flood control measures, expansion of 
military installations, and the enlarge- 
ment of facilities manufacturing prod- 
ucts for the Defense Department. 

I feel that this is a measure that 
should be given early consideration in 
the next Congress, and if possible in the 
present Congress, in order to protect 
those who are giving up their property in 
order that many others may benefit. 


DEMOCRACY IN LABOR UNIONS 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


‘New York? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, increas- 
ing concern and attention have rightly 
been directed by State and National law- 
makers to the internal affairs of our labor 
unions. Revealed needs are to secure for 
union members greater protection 
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against the possibility of arbitrary ac- 
tions by their leaders, and to afford 
democratic practices and procedures in 
the conduct of union elections, in the 
management of union affairs, and in 
handling union finances. I share this 
concern, yielding to no one in the in- 
tensity of my desire to protect and en- 
courage the exercise of democratic 
rights, whether in politics or labor 
unions. 

A basic problem, however, is how to 
accommodate society’s interest in demo- 
cratic union structure with the vital 
needs for stable and secure unionism and 
responsible free private collective bar- 
gaining. 

On Thursday, July 17, I introduced a 
proposed joint resolution—House Joint 
Resolution 657—to establish a bipartisan 
Joint Committee on Labor and Industrial 
Relations consisting of 8 members, 4 
from the House and 4 from the Senate. 
The membership of the proposed joint 
committee would be divided equally 
among Democrats and Republicans. The 
purpose of the proposed committee would 
be to diminish politics in the field of 
labor legislation. Under the joint reso- 
lution no proposal could emanate from 
the committee unless adopted unani- 
mously. By developing a tradition of 
unanimity alongside a preoccupation 
with professional approaches in the 
delicate field of union-management re- 
lations, the joint committee could make 
significant contributions to the cause of 
a sound American labor policy. 

In my statement which accompanied 
the proposed joint resolution, I affirmed 
that bipartisanship and unanimity are 
not always suited for effectuating the 
proper role of Government in worker- 
employer relations and labor standards. 
The proposed joint resolution does not 
affect the standing labor committees in 
the House and Senate. As a member of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor I shall continue my efforts to ad- 
vance liberal and progressive causes to 
improve the workingman’s situation, but 
I expressed the hope that the proposed 
joint committee would be a valuable ad- 
dition to the efforts of the Congress to 
fortify our strongly held democratic be- 
liefs by giving them sturdy underpin- 
nings in the economic structure. 

The subject of democracy in labor 
unions would be ideally suited for the 
proposed joint committee’s considera- 
tion, for it could go at the tasks of pro- 
tecting the union member’s rights and 
the public welfare with a minimum of 
disturbance which naturally accom- 
panies politically surcharged points of 
view. 

Our traditions dictate that unions 
should function in a democratic manner. 
Fairminded persons will admit that 
most unions do. Moreover, the merged 
AFL-CIO federation has recently adopt- 
ed detailed codes of ethical practices 
dealing, among other things, with union 
democratic practices. 

It is contended, however, that this is 
not enough—that statutory guarantees 
and legal sanctions are necessary to in- 
sure greater democracy in trade unions, 
that there are sufficient instances of 
wrongful and undemocratic actions to 
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justify and indeed to require protection 
by law for the individual worker who 
raises his voice or engages in efforts to 
protect or dislodge the leadership of 
the union to which he belongs. 

Our Committee on Union-Manage- 
ment Relations, a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, has 
given extensive consideration to pro- 
posals for regulatory labor legislation, 
including suggestions for giving statu- 
tory definitions to the essential require- 
ments of democracy in the internal af- 
fairs of labor unions. As a member of 
this subcommittee I have naturally par- 
ticipated in its deliberations on this sub- 
ject. We have been assisted in our 
thinking by an excellent study on in- 
ternal union democracy prepared by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, written by Sar A, 
Levitan with the assistance of Mary R. 
Heslet. 

My main purpose in addressing the 
House at this time is to relate to the 
field of union-management relations a 
basic distinction between voluntary in- 
stitutions and legal compulsion which all 
of us understand. My hope is that what- 
ever legislation is contemplated will be 
proportioned to a careful and deliberate 
appraisal of its effects upon industrial 
peace and our system of essentially free 
union-management relations. 

It is as difficult, or as near to impossi- 
ble, to impose democracy by law as it 
is to command free collective bargaining 
by legal mandate. 

When democratic concepts are volun- 
tarily worked out by individuals, their 
codifications, if evidencing an under- 
standing of the realities of free institu- 
tions, have meaning and vigor which af- 
ford strong guarantees against those 
who would trample upon them. This is 


how our United States Constitution . 


evolved. Our American system of po- 
litical democracy has traditions based 
on experience. It is buttressed by deeply 
held convictions which slowly developed 
from philosophies—particularly the 
theory of natural rights—and were un- 
derscored by heroic sacrifices and revo- 
lutions. 

I have often felt, however, that in 
our international relations we make a 
mistake particularly in connection with 
lands emancipated from colonialism in 
blandly assuming that democratic con- 
ceptions of free private union-manage- 
ment relations will thrive simply by 
telling them to do so. The require- 
ments of organization, the need for ex- 
perience and the importance of 
education are too often brushed aside 
because of vague views about expedi- 
ency in international relations. Left 
alone, too many of these newly inde- 
pendent countries fall prey to Com- 
munist machinations, 

I return to the subject of trade “nion 
democracy in the Unites States pen 


1958. As legislate, we undoubtedly 


have a legitin~te interest in the internal 
aan of labor unions. The labor 
union’s unique status as exclusive bar- 
gaining representative was given by 
statute. By statute also we fortified the 
right of a labor union to require mem- 
bership as a condition of employment. 
Statutory encouragements helped to in- 
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crease union membership. The tradi- 
tional common law view of the labor 
union as a private voluntary association 
or fraternal club will no longer do. 

In discharging our Congressional 
stewardship, however, we have a re- 
sponsibility for learning the facts. 
Single-mindedness may be harmful. 
Collective bargaining is itself a form of 
industrial democracy, for it increases 
the workingman’s voice and participa- 
tion in determining his working con- 
ditions. The Congress, in its delibera- 
tions on pending legislative proposals 
for protecting trade union democracy, 
should obtain factual information and 
weigh the policies which ought to be 
followed on at least the following sub- 
jects: 

First, the adequacy and effects of 
present Federal laws. The Taft-Hart- 
ley Act prohibits discriminatory union 
admission practices, excessive initiation 
fees, and the levying of union fines or 
assessments as a condition of employ- 
ment. The act also materially limits 
the diversion of union funds for political 
expenditures, and requires the filing of 
financial reports by unions which seek 
recourse to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. These are substantial con- 
straints, though they do not extend very 
far into the member's relation to the 
union. 

When the Taft-Hartley Act was under 
consideration, the problem of union 
membership was carefully studied, and 
it was concluded—largely at the sugges- 
tion of the late Senator Taft—that in- 
tervening in the internal affairs of labor 
unions was cumbersome and impracti- 
cal. Instead it was decided to authorize 
the union shop only, outlawing the 
closed shop, which required preexisting 
union membership as a condition of hir- 
ing, and to allow required union mem- 
bership arrangement—for example, the 
union shop or maintenance of member- 
ship—only for enforcement of reason- 
able initiation fees and periodic dues. 

The Taft view has recently been a 
basis for arguing that all arrangements 
for required union membership should 
be outlawed; that this would obviate the 
necessity for being concerned over inter- 
nal union democracy. The fact that 
this contention has more than casual 
support should underscore the impor- 
tance to union leaders of democratizing 
their internal structures. But union 
membership may have important values 
and consequences even where the so- 
called “right to work” laws are effective, 
and these laws have their own substan- 
tial defects in undermining the props o* 
responsible collective bargaining znd in- 
dustrial peace. nE 


j — pre°nt State laws on the sub- 
sect. “wore than half of the States have 
passed laws of one kind or another reg- 
ulating the internal affairs of unions, 
though some of these laws are of doubt- 
ful validity because of Federal Supreme 
Court views on Federal preemption. 
Among these State laws are statutes 
which compel registration and reporting 
by unions; prohibit political expendi- 
tures; require licensing of union officials; 
command financial reporting; prohibit 
admission policies which discriminate 
against persons on account of race, 
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creed, or color; require financial ac- 
counting, and ‘impose limitations on as- 
sessing members; regulate union elec- 
tions. I do not wish to be understood 
as saying that the actions of the States 
have reflected any systematic forward 
look in this Iarge area. The failure of 
many of the States to come around to 
the view that unincorporated labor 
unions are legal entities is incomprehen- 
sible. But there is room for greater co- 
operation between the States and the 
Federal Government; federalization can 
be overdone. 

Third, the extent to which the cen- 
tralization of power in national labor 
unions—big unionism—is compelled by 
bigness in business. 

Fourth, the differences in the size of 
local and national unions, the geograph- 
ical distribution of union members, the 
extent to which the complicated relation 
of the local union to the national union 
is compelled by the characteristics of the 
industry in which the union is engaged 
in collective bargaining, or by the re- 
quirements of multiemployer bargaining. 
Highly diversified practices govern the 
relation of the more than 17 million 
union members who are federated into 
about 200 national labor unions. Not all 
unions are limited to defined industrial 
lines; there are more catchall unions 
than many would suppose, and sharp in- 
dustrial changes caused by mergers, 
newly discovered plastics and other fac- 
tors constantly enlarge or contract the 
industrial lines of union jurisdiction. All 
these have impact on the union’s internal 
structure and practices. 

Fifth, the realities of the collective 
bargaining process, both from the view- 
point of management and unions. 
Unions. by their nature are frequently on 
the firing line, are often in need of an 


internal regime akin to martial law, and - 


required unified action. Management 
has a right to expect stable and respon- 
sible action by a contracting labor union. 
The concomitance of these factors makes 
it extremely difficult to limit or specify 
by statute proper grounds for imposing 
discipline upon union members, 

Sixth, the indifference of union mem- 
bers in matters of attending union meet- 
ings and asserting rights which they 
already have under union constitutions. 
No amount of legislative protection will 


help the interests of democracy for those _ 


who regard their unions solely as formg 
of insurance or as service OY8® nizations 
who limit their atterdance to union 


meetings on) Í 

-y for the purposes of aug- 
mentir the volume of approval for 
higher demands upon management. 

Seventh, the extent to which the Amer- 
ican people desire to have internal pro- 
cedures of labor unions regulated, and 
under the guise of regulation often con- 
trolled, by government hierarchy, in- 
cluding the danger that this regulation 
or control may be politically motivated. 

Many specific areas of internal union 
practices need attention to improve 
democratic procedures. My prejudice in 
favor of voluntary actions in this field 
lead me tentatively to the belief that 
educating the union member to a posture 
of alertness and awaiting the results of 
the recently announced AFL-CIO codes 
of ethical practices ought for the present 


“a 
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be given a chance before legislation, 
if found to be needed, is embarked upon. 
Granted that wholly inflexible grounds 
for imposing discipline are difficult to 
state, what can we think of a union con- 
stitution which provides that a member 
can be brought to trial for “such other 
acts or conduct which shall be considered 
inconsistent with the duties, obligations, 
and fealty of a member of a union, or 
violation of sound trade-union prin- 
ciples.” And the revealed use of the re- 
ceivership or trustee device for internal 
political purposes to stifle local union 
autonomy is indefensible. Nor would 
anybody want to defend union disciplin- 
ary procedures by which it is possible 
for assailed autocratic leadership to act 
as accusers as well as judges. The fact 
that the upholsterers and the auto work- 
ers have established independent public 
review boards in disciplinary proceedings 
evidences recognition of the need for 
improving upon the past. 
But improving upon the past is quite 
a different thing from placing union pro- 
cedures in a doctrinaire straitjacket 
which cannot be altered to meet the ex- 
igencies of collective bargaining. De- 
mocracy without organization has 
brought about the fall of governments. 
It can make a shambles of responsibility 
in the field of collective bargaining, par- 
ticularly in instances where a union lead- 
er is required to temper overzealous 
unionists whose demands he recognizes 
as unreasonable, or is obliged to concur in 
mangement’s disciplinary action against 
a member, or is placed in the position 
of attempting to reconcile craft and 
industrial interests in the same bargain- 
ing unit. It is my hope that our deliber- 
- ations in the field of trade-union demioc- 
racy, as in regulatory labor legislation 
generally, will yield solutions which leave 
our system of collective bargaining in a 
healthy state. 


PROGRAM FOR THE WEEK OF 
AUGUST 4 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
this time in oras? to inquire of the ma- 
jority leader concerning tne Program for 
the rest of the day and for nex, Week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no fur- 
ther program for this afternoon. 

The program for Monday is as follows: 
The Consent Calendar will be called. 
There are 20 bills under suspension, as 
follows: 

S. 4071, agriculture, provide more ef- 
fective marketing programs. 

S. 4208, authorization, appropriation 


for Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. 


S. 3880, 
Agency. 

S. 166, veterans, education and train- 
ing benefits, 


create Federal Aviation 
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S. 1698, veterans, filing claims, veter- 
ans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, mus- 
tering-out payments. 

H. R. 13559, veterans, war orphans, 
special training. 

H. R. 13371, vessels, payments to re- 
volving fund. 

S. 1798, Alaska, vessels, inspection re- 
quirements. 

H. R. 13153, vessels, ship-mortgage in- 
surance—fioating drydocks. 

H. R. 8382, vessels, freight forwarders, 
foreign licensing. 

H. R. 474, repeal section 217, Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 

S. 2255, Merchant Marine Act, author- 
ize investment of funds. 

H. R. 8129, providing greater construc- 
tion, private financing of vessels. 

S. 1728, Maritime Academy Act of 1957. 

H. R. 7866, amend title 28, United 
States Code, Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. 

H. R. 13552, provides for the design 
of the fiag of the United States. 

H. R. 11056, agriculture, quality reg- 
ulation of imports. 

S. J. Res. 106, investigate radio and 
television frequencies. 

S. 375, Interstate Commerce Act, fil- 
ing of documents, motor vehicles. 

H. R. 12876, extend title 7 of Public 
Health Act. 

A number of those bills are very im- 
portant pieces of legislation. 

Mr. MARTIN. An inquiry was made 
if that is all the gentleman expects to 
call Monday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think that is a 
very pertinent inquiry. 

I have talked with my friend from 
Massachusetts about this. I was going 
to ask unanimous consent that if these 
bills are not completed under. supension 
on Monday it may be in order for the 


Speaker to recognize Members for that- 


purpose on Tuesday. 

Mr. MARTIN. I would have no objec- 
tion to that, because I think the quicker 
we get the work done the sooner we can 
all go home. I understand that will in- 
clude any additional suspensions that 
may come up. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

I submit that request, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Tuesday, if a 
rule is reported out on the bill to in- 
crease the public debt limit, that will 
come up then. 

mhen the bill H. R. 10045, to reconvey 
Jatin acquired for the Burke Airport. 


The gentleman frou. I Tlinois. [Mr. ALLEN] 
had a colloquy with me las. Week about 
that. As a member of the Committee N 
Rules he requested that the bill be pro- 
gramed and I told him I would, so I am 
programing it for Tuesday. 

Any rollcall votes other than on rules 
on Monday or Tuesday will go over until 
Wednesday, because there are 4 or 5 pri- 
maries on Tuesday. 

As to the remainder of the week, on 
Wednesday there will be the bill H. R. 
13507, the Welfare and Pension Plans 
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Disclosure Act. The program for the 
rest of the week is dependent upon rules, 
and if rules are reported out I will an- 
nounce the program to the House just as 
soon asIcan. The bills I have in mind 
are: H. R. 13247, the National Defense 
Education Act; S. 4035, the renewal of 
housing and urban communities bill; 
S. 3683, the distressed areas redevelop- 
ment bill; and the renegotiation bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, can 
he tell us what he has in mind for the 
bill H. R. 9521, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on 
which a rule has been granted? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That bill is very 
controversial. I feel I should bring up 
the important legislation on which action 
must be taken. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
legislation is rather important. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a question 
of fact. This is coming up at the tail 
end of the session. The gentleman ap- 
preciates that fact. I would rather give 
the right-of-way to “must” legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. It is 
the gentleman’s intention to bring this 
bill up before the close of the session? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Intention and 
ability are two different things. 


This 


AMENDMENT OF ANTIDUMPING ACT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the managers on the 
part of the House may have until mid- 
night tonight, Friday, August 1, to file a 
conference report and statement of the 
managers on the part of the House on 
H. R. 6006, a bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Antidumping Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Arkansas? 


There was no biscia. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may have until midnight tomorrow in 
which to file reports on S. 3880, S. 375, 
and Senate Joint Resolution 106. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


IRENE MONTOYA 


Mr. LANE submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill S. 493, for 
the relief of Irene Montoya. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous Consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture al are until 
midnight Saturday night to Ze reports 
on certain bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to join my colleagues in support of this 
measure now before us and to outline to 
those opposed the urgent necessity for 
undelayed action in making the Com- 
munity Facilities Act an actuality. 

We are not over the hill yet in this de- 
pressed period through which we have 
been going for the last several months— 
not by any stretch of the imagination. 
The labor force in my small State of 
Rhode Island is suffering from acute and 
substantial labor surplus. According to 
the Department of Labor, Providence— 
the State’s major production and em- 
ployment center—and Newport, a smaller 
area, cannot expect any marked change 
in the employment picture for the next 
few months. To these people who con- 
stitute the 12 percent unemployed in 
the city of Providence, and to others 
throughout the State, as well as in many 
other areas of the country, this depres- 
sion is frighteningly real, For some, un- 
employment compensation has permitted 
a bare existence. For still others, com- 
pensation has ceased. 

Gentlemen, I feel that it is incumbent 
upon this body to protect the general 
welfare of all its citizens and to take 
every conceivable avenue which may 
lead to a stabilized economy. Iam sure 
most of you share this view. We have 
before us today an excellent opportunity 
to create employment while at the same 
time we assist local units of government 
to construct, repair, and improve public 
facilities. This is not a proposal to 
“make” work through unnecessary con- 
struction. The projects to be under- 
taken are either currently needed and 
overdue, or are predicated upon the in- 
creased population which all of the ex- 
perts agree will most surely occur. The 
beneficial results of this legislation can- 
not be overemphasized. 

First, the projects included under this 
bill—streets, highways, libraries, recrea- 
tional facilities, hospitals, fire protec- 
tion and police buildings, water and sew- 
age facilities, to mention a few—are 
of such a nature that communities can 
begin construction immediately, thereby 
achieving needed employment within a 
short space of time. 

Secondly, the facilities eligible for con- 
struction under this act are of urgent, 
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immediate, necessity to many of our 
towns and cities today—regardless of 
population or geographical location. 

Thirdly, the demand for construction 
materials will generate employment of 
other workers thus creating an increased 
demand for consumer and other goods. 
This is not conjecture; this is a proven 
economic principle. If there is any 
question as to the imperative urgency of 
stimulating economic activity, witness 
the latest reports on manufacturers’ 
sales and factory orders. While June 
showed a slight increase over May, they 
are still 8 percent below June 1957 and 
backlogs of unfilled orders continue to 
decline. 

The rapid increase in expenditures ex- 
perienced by our State and local govern- 
ments has posed serious financial prob- 
lems. Taxes have been increased sub- 
stantially since World War II. It would 
be virtually impossible to increase taxes 
in an amount sufficient to accommodate 
the growing needs of most communities. 
The only other source of capital for these 
governments is revenue bonds. 

Interest rates generally have been 
steadily increasing. For this reason 
many communities have been completely 
stymied in their efforts to secure suffi- 
cient capital to carry out major improve- 
ments. As I understand it, the interest 
rate proposed under this bill as reported 
from the committee, would approximate 
25 percent. There are few communities, 
including some of our debt-burdened 
larger metropolitan areas, who have been 
able to secure revenue at such an eco- 
nomical cost. 

Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe that these 
are all pressing and impelling reasons 
for the passage of this bill. We must 
provide employment for the large num- 
ber of currently unemployed workers, 
and we must guard against any further 
increase in the level of unemployment. 
Most of the unemployed are not inter- 
ested in welfare or a stipend in payment 
for idleness—most of them want the op- 
portunity to earn a decent living for their 
families. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois, for 40 minutes, 
on August 6. 

Mr. Srxes, for 20 minutes, on Monday, 
August 4. 

Mr. Patman, for 30 minutes, on 
Wednesday, August 6, and 30 minutes 
on Thursday, August 7, in each instance 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BARTLETT in two instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 
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Mr. Cottier and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. 

(At the request of Mr. McCormack, the 
following, and to include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. DINGELL. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a concurrent resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2519. An act for the relief of Crum Mc- 
Kinnon Building Co., of Billings, Mont.; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

S. 2719. An act to provide for the payment 
of bounties on dogfish sharks to control the 
depredations of this species on the fisheries 
of the Pacific coast; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 4167. An act to authorize the lease of 
Papago tribal land to the National Science 
Foundation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. Con. Res. 109. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress on the es- 
tablishment of the United Nations force; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 2767. An act to amend section 161 of 
the Revised Statues with respect to the au- 
thority of Federal officers and agencies to 
withhold information and limit the ayail- 
ability of records; 

H. R. 8826. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the registration 
and protection of trademarks used in com- 
merce, to carry out the provisions of inter- 
national conventions, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 5, 1946, with respect 
to proceedings in the Patent Office; 

H.R.9196. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a nuclear-powered icebreaking 
vessel for operation by the United States 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10805. An act for the relief of certain 
persons who sustained damages by reason of 
fluctuations in the water level of the Lake 
of the Woods; 

H. R. 11805, An act to promote the national 
defense by authorizing the construction of 
aeronautical research facilities by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
necessary to the effective prosecution of aero- 
nautical research; 

H. R. 12140, An act to amend the act of 
December 2, 1942, and the act of August 16, 
1941, relating to injury, disability, and death 
resulting from war-risk hazards and from 
employment, suffered by employees of con- 
tractors of the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 12850. An act to prohibit the intro- 
duction, or manufacture for introduction, 
into interstate commerce of switchblade 
knives, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 13138. An act to amend the act of 
March 10, 1934, to provide for more effective 
integration of a fish and wildlife conservation 
program with Federal water-resource devel- 
opments, and for other purposes. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


5.495. An act to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of the remaining property in square 
725 in the District of Columbia for the pur- 
pose of extension of the site of the additional 
office building for the United States Senate 
or for the purpose of addition to the United 
States Capitol Grounds; and 

S. 3778. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to strength- 
en and improve the national transportation 
system, and for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, August 4, 1958, at 
12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2191. A letter from the Budget Officer, Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bnk Board, transmitting 
1 copy each of standard form 143 for the 
period ending June 30, 1958, for the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, and the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
pursuant to Bureau of the Budget Circular 
No. A-34, dated July 25, 1957, entitled “In- 
structions Relating to Apportionments and 
Reports on Budget Status"; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

2192. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, transmitting the 
liith semiannual report on operations for 
the period July 1 to December 31, 1957, and 
a supplement entitled “Statistical Review of 
East-West Trade 1956-57,” to the 10th re- 
port which dealt with a detailed description 
on East-West trade developments, 1956-57, 
pursuant to the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2193. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a report of the 
Bureau of Accounts covering restoration of 
balances withdrawn from appropriation and 
fund accounts under the control of the 
Treasury Department, pursuant to the act 
of July 25, 1956 (70 Stat. 648), 84th Con- 
gress, and Bureau of the Budget Circular 
No. A-23, dated June 21, 1957; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2194. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the Alaska Railroad, 
Department of the Interior, for the fiscal 
years ended June 30, 1956 and 1957, pursuant 
to the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 
U. S. C. 53), and the Accounting and Audit- 
ing Act of 1950 (31 U. S. C. 67); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2195. A letter from the Director, Central 
Intelligence Agency, transmitting a report 
for the fiscal year 1958, of the claims paid 
by the Central Intelligence Agency, pursuant 
to the Federal Tort Claims Act of 1946 (Pub- 
lic Law 601, 79th Cong.); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HOLTZMAN: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. S. 1438. An act to amend section 
544 of title 28, United States Code, relating 
to the bonds of United States marshals; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2342). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 1728. An act to 
provide certain assistance to State and Ter- 
ritorial maritime academies or colleges; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2343). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 8129. A bill to 
amend title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2344). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee of conference, S. 
493. An act for the relief of Irene Montoya; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2345). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. FLYNT: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 8742. A bill to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act to pro- 
vide a 2-year statute of Hmitations on ac- 
tions involving transportation of property 
and passengers of the United States Gov- 
ernment and to provide that deductions for 
overcharges by the United States shall be 
made within 3 years from time of payment; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2346). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 2517. An act to amend 
sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Stat- 
utes with respect to certain lands granted 
to States and Territories for public pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2347). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 2694. An act to transfer cer- 
tain property and functions of the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2348). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 7866. A bill to amend 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2349). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. S. 1869. An act to amend the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, as 
amended, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2350). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McCORMACE: Select Committee on 
Astronautics and Space Exploration. H. R, 
13619. A bill to authorize appropriations to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration for construction and other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2351). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 6006. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of the Antidumping Act, 1921, to provide for 
greater certainty, speed, and efficiency in the 
enforcement thereof, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2352). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 13580. A bill to increase the 
public debt limit; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 2353). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 13642. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEAMER: 

H. R. 13643. A bill to amend the act of 
July 14, 1952, entitled “An act to authorize 
certain construction at military and naval 
installations, and for other purposes,” to in- 
crease the amount that may be paid to the 
owner or tenant of land acquired by a mili- 
tary department for a public works project; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 13644. A bill to correct the inequities 
of the Postal Field Service Compensation 
Act of 1955; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. R. 13645. A bill to repeal the tax on the 
transportation of persons in the case of re- 
ligious, educational, and charitable organ- 
izations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. R. 13646. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Administrator of General Services to 
publish on microfilm the original military 
and naval records of the Civil War, both 
Union and Confederate; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. R. 13647. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 and 
the Servyicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
to provide readjustment benefits for vet- 
erans of service after January 81, 1955, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. Con. Res. 370. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress on the 
establishment of the United Nations force; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. Res. 667. Resolution to amend House 
Resolution 152, as amended, 85th Congress, 
agreed to February 7, 1957; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia introduced a bill 
(H. R. 13648) for the relief of Sfc. Lyle L. 
Carpenter, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


720. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of Disabled 
American Veterans, Department of Pennsyl- 
vania, urging the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate sufficient money to 
enable the Veterans Employment Service of 
the United States Employment Service, and 
the State employment service affiliated with 
that agency, to continue to serve our dis- 
abled veterans; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

721. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Wil- 
liam O. Thompson, San Antonio, Tex., rela- 
tive to a redress of grievance, and requesting 
@ personal hearing and review before the 
proper committee concerning the uncon- 
stitutional procedures of the Department of 
“ped to the Committee on Education and 

r. 
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EXTENSIONS 


Alaska Land and Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, a 
speech was written in connection with 
the Alaska statehood debate but not de- 
livered which is of such interest and im- 
portance in describing the land situation 
there that I consider it advisable even 
now, with the statehood bill having be- 
come a law, to place the speech in the 
Recorp. It follows: 


Settlement in Alaska is sparse and on the 
edge of the unused. Into the Territory's 
raw and differing areas there is an immigra- 
tion of men and institutions, seeking to use 
and develop latent resources. Development 
is the keynote in the Territory. Its growth 
prospects instill the hope of great reward 
and spur great efforts by its people. 

There is economic motivation but there is 
also the driving energy of Alaskans as evident 
in their homesteading in the wilderness, 
their building in the cities, and the estab- 
lishing of new industries in many places. 
This vitality and hopefulness together with 
action now to promote its economic growth 
would assure the extension of the economic 
heritage of an expanding America. 

Growth aspiration and economic oppor- 
tunity go together. Each is a means to the 
other. Traditionally, in America, economic 
prospects have been brightest on the frontier. 
About the pioneer fringe of an earlier Ameri- 
ca it has been said “the most significant 
thing is that it lies at the hither edge of free 
land.” Alaska is in about that position today. 

The Territory of Alaska is of tremendous 
size. It is about one-fifth the size of the 
United States or about twice the size of the 
State of Texas. It contains 586,400 square 
miles of which 571,065 square miles or ap- 
proximately 365 million acres is land. Of 
this about 270 million acres is federally 
owned land or public domain land. Popu- 
larly this has come to be regarded as free 
land though of course this is not literally 
true. 

All of the public domain is not usable 
land. Of the vast total, only about 2,870,000 
acres are subject to cultivation. An esti- 
mated 125 million acres is forest land. Esti- 
mates of range land vary from about 5 mil- 
lion acres for nearly year-long grazing lands 
to a total of about 20 million acres for both 
seasonal and nearly year-long grazing lands. 
Approximately 120 million acres have been 
classed by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey as geologically favorable for oil and gas 
development. The roughly estimated and 
inferred coal reserves involve a large acreage 
containing a total of more than 100 million 
tons. Prime recreation lands are spread over 
large areas of Alaska and for the most part 
are not intensively used. Settlement lands 
for homesite, business-site, and townsite 
purposes is largely an adaptation of varying 
forms of raw land of which only a relatively 
minuscule amount has been subjected to use. 

The lease and disposal of the public do- 
main includes the granting of use and dis- 
posal of unreserved Federal lands under a 
great variety of public-land laws for home- 
stead, homesite, trade and manufacturing, 
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headquarters, industrial and commercial, 
grazing, small tract, recreation, institutional, 
townsite, rights-of-way, and other purposes. 
Provision of lands for these and other pur- 
poses ordinarily is a response to applica- 
tions for the use of or title to land by private 
individuals or companies, public or semi- 
public organizations or institutions, or Fed- 
eral, Territorial, or municipal Government 
agencies. Effective action on the appl- 
cations nearly always involves an exami- 
nation of the land and the qualifications of 
the applicant, and under certain of the land 
laws a classificatics of the land for specific 
forms of use and development. 

The iease and disposal of mineral re- 
sources include the letting of deposits of 
oil and gas and coal under the mineral leas- 
ing laws and the patenting of metalliferous 
and nonmetalliferous mineral lands under 
the mining laws. The lease or patenting of 
mineral lands is in response to applications 
filed by private individuals or companies, 
Effective action on lease applications fre- 
quently involves an examination of the land 
and the qualifications of the applicant while 
those on patent applications nearly always 
involves a determination of the validity of 
the mining claims. 

Free land, or what is more correct, land 
at nominal cost, is commonly regarded as 
the certain fillip for further development. 
In reality this popular concept is partly 
true, especially if there are reasonably oper- 
ative land and mineral laws under which 
use or title to idle resources can be ob- 
tained. Also if there is intelligent, prompt, 
and equitable administration of the public 
domain under such land and mineral laws. 
That these are generally being obtained in 
Alaska, after long years of neglect, is recog- 
nized but much more needs to be done. 

The present complex system of public land 
laws is clumsy and difficult to apply. This 
is understandable since many are simply 
extensions of laws designed to fit conditions 
in the States. To the extent that they 
are ill-adapted or inflexible, they tend to 
hamper development. 

In general, an enterprise, whether it be 
private for home, business, or recreational 
purposes, or public for institutional, com- 
munity, or Territorial purposes, must be 
shaped to conform with a specific land law. 
On the other hand, the Alaska Lands Act, 
recently adopted by the Territory, is simple 
and flexible to apply. Under it the land 
provisions can be tailored to fit the needs 
of a particular enterprise. This legislation 
would supplant the multitude of Federal laws 
and regulations governing land use and dis- 
posal in the Territory when Alaska received 
its own land patrimony. 

Settlement in Alaska has been impeded by 
some of the laws of American pioneer days. 
Homesteading is an example of this. Home- 
steading was the vanguard of permanent set- 
tlement and development in central North 
America. It usually came after the more 
migratory occupance of fur traders, cattle- 
men, and miners. Over a million good farms 
in the breadbasket of America began as 
homestead entries or locations on the public 
domain. Homesteading became a part of 
the American folkway to be followed by 
more intensive farming by the equipped 
farmers and in places with special economic- 
geographic advantages by industrialization 
and urbanization of our modern economy. 

In Alaska it was generally expected that 
settlement and development would proceed 
in a similar manner, First agricultural oc- 
cupancy came through homesteading. Parts 
of Alaska especially the middle Tanana Val- 
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ley and the upper Look Inlet areas have wit- 
nessed considerable homestead settlement, 
but wherever it has occurred most of it has 
been temporary with little land development, 
The Homestead Act alone without a com- 
plement of those special aids to agricultural 
settlement needed in Alaska has not been a 
successful vehicle for rural occupation and 
development. 

Many of those most concerned with land 
settlement in Alaska advocated various al- 
ternative forms of agricultural settlement 
more suitable for Alaskan circumstances but 
it is in the nature of folkways to outlive the 
conditions which created them and ordi- 
nary homesteading continues to this day. 
With statehood it would be possible to put 
land and people and money together in aid 
of agricultural settlement under a system 
which would work. Alaska needs the pro- 
duce of 30,000 to 40,000 additional acres of 
farmland. 

Beyond the provision of effective land and 
mineral laws and efficient public land admin- 
istration, however, there is a further and 
complementary need. There is a require- 
ment which is basic to Alaska’s settlement 
and development through successful applica- 
tion of good public land laws and adminis- 
tration. It is the adequate provision of what 
is called the economic-social “infrastruc- 
ture” on which the apparatus of production 
from land and mineral resources can be 
based. That is the set of basic facilities 
needed for production such as a minimum of 
roads, power stations, schools, harbors, hos- 
pitals, housing, and Government buildings. 
Much has been done by the Federal Govern- 
ment to meet some of these needs but a 
large backlog of public works remain to 
bring Alaska to an adequate level for de- 
velopment. With local control over re- 
sources as well as the provision for public 
services of all kinds there can be the full 
measure of coordination required to bring 
development in a northern environment, 
Development of basic facilities can be as- 
sured at the proper place and at the proper 
time to foster economic growth at least cost. 

Experience over a long period has shown 
that it is only when effective land and 
mineral laws, efficient public land admin- 
istration, and a basic economic-social infra- 
structure are provided that orderly, eco- 
nomical, and permanent settlement and 
development occur on America’s northern 
public lands in which private initiative 
plays its full part, and then only if all are 
carefully knit into a suitable pattern of 
area development. The Alaska Lands Act 
has an area development concept underlying 
its provisions while the Federal land law 
system has an individual tract concept as 
basic to its provisions. The 40 acres and 
a mule approach to land development in a 
land like Alaska simply has not worked. 

Settlement by the modern pioneer has 
tended to be in cities in Alaska just as else- 
where in the more northern lands. In 1950, 
a total of 96,833 people or 75 percent of the 
Territory’s population lived in the greater 
area or recording districts of the 12 largest 
cities and towns, and the relative importance 
of the larger cities is increasing. 

The fact that Alaska is predominantly 
occupied by city and town dwellers was 
not really recognized until a few years ago 
when the Alaska Public Works Act was 
adopted by the Congress, Alaska’s needs, 
present and future, include more community 
facilities and services and housing to ac- 
commodate the white-collar and blue- 
collar pioneers on the last frontier. Our 
Federal Government has not fully recognized 
this fact of life in Alaska. The Federal 
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townsite laws for Alaska are still piecemeal, 
complicated, and archaic. 

The provisional constitution for the State 
of Alaska adopted at a constitutional con- 
vention at College, Alaska, on February 3, 
1951, recognized the importance of urban- 
ism on the Alaskan frontier. It provides for 
a simple and flexible system of local gov- 
ernment adapted to the needs of the people 
of Alaska. It establishes just two classes 
of local governments, boroughs, and cities 
with cooperation between them encouraged 
by provisions for intergovernmental agree- 
ments and the representation of members 
of city councils in borough assemblies. The 
constitution recognizes, in short, that urban 
centers are the foci of the scattered settle- 
ment of the northlands—that they are the 
interchanges for goods and ideas that connect 
region with region and mold the way of life 
in Alaska. 

I am concerned, as I know you all are, 
about the development of Alaska for the 
sake of Alaska. It is developing under Fed- 
eral custody, to be sure, but not fast enough. 
I am convinced that if Alaskans were the 
masters of their own house, it would be 
developed more rapidly and effectively. I 
have tried briefly to demonstrate why I think 
so. An environment that affords incentives 
to growth can be more readily molded on 
home grounds by a State government than 
in the faraway Halls of Congress. National 
policies and programs, legislation and regu- 
lations, administrative plans, and action to 
promote growth, have tended to be too little, 
too late. and too cumbersome. 

Perhaps, if I were considering the inter- 
ests of Alaska alone, I would be concerned 
but not really anxious that Alaska obtain 
statehood. In view of the obvious need 
for America to continue to grow to fulfill 
its obligations at home and to meet its re- 
sponsibilities abroad, however, I am more 
than anxious that it do so. I fear, that 
unless it obtains statehood so that it can 
fully contribute to the growth of America, 
we are not being prudent about our Nation's 
destiny. 

As long as America had a frontier being 
developed it was able to expand its produc- 
tive capacity at the rate of 4 percent an- 
nually. With the closing of the frontier our 
economy slumped but it became revitalized 
by the demands placed upon it by World 
War II and the Korean war. The building 
of our northern frontier in Alaska, under 
peace and the more favorable growth condi- 
tions statehood would provide, may well be 
the potent revitalizing force our economy 
needs. It would, I am sure, help the Nation 
toward the 5 percent annual growth we need. 

Development of the public lands of the 
United States has produced an economy of 
relative abundance, a people of comparative 
plenty. It seems but prudent to continue 
along the same economic path. Statehood 
for Alaska is but another milestone in this 
path, Economically, it seems, the Nation 
needs to turn the milestone now. 

‘The need of the United States for develop- 
ment of Alaska to meet the material require- 
ments of Americans and their technological 
economy by 1975 is abundantly clear. Take 
account of the supply of natural resources 
in the United States and the prodigious de- 
mands to be placed upon them by an expand- 
ing economy for a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. Economists believe that by 1975 our 
consumption will exceed production by 20 

mt. Conservationists believe that many 
lower grade resources will need to be brought 
into use by 1975 through development of new 
technologies and improved extraction proc- 
esses. The resources of Alaska, oil, gas, coal, 
timber, forage, soils, minerals, and water- 
power, the bone and sinew of our economy, 
have a certain place in this picture. They 
need to be drawn into use to be sure we have 
a stronger America each year. 
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The balancing of resource supply with con- 
sumption is a challenge to innovation, to 
inventiveness, and to statesmanship. State- 
hood now will help. The America of tomor- 
row needs Alaska statehood today. 

Assuming it is our purpose to one day grant 
statehood, and, as you all know by now, we 
are committed to do this, it is in the national 
interest to do so now. Many of the latent 
resources of Alaska will be in national de- 
mand and in demand by the Free World a few 
years hence. I have tried to show that Alaska 
as a State can better provide the incentives 
for development than a National Government 
far away. Industry is now actively engaged 
in appraising Alaskan resources, some with 
thought of immediate investment in develop- 
ment, but some with the future in mind, 
Business, large scale, the kind that can de- 
velop the resources of the giant of Alaska, 
is in need of lead time for planning develop- 
ment. It needs that, but also it must know 
the rules of the game. Effective planning 
now requires knowing whether development 
will be under Alaskan rules or national rules. 
For sake of development for a stronger Amer- 
ica, the stage needs to be set now by grant- 
ing statehood so private enterprise can con- 
fidently press forward plans for resources 
development. Statehood now amounts to 
national prudence. ; 

Lastly, I, as you, have been alarmed by the 
economic progress of the Soviet Union. It is 
forcing development everywhere with which 
to support worldwide economic warfare. In 
the Soviet Union astonishing development is 
occurring in its northern lands. Develop- 
ment there is certainly strengthening its 
economy and its military posture. There is 
no question we are not doing as well. There 
can be no doubt we need to do more than 
now to develop the resources of our north- 
land for use in aid of defense and economic 
development of the Free World. A State gov- 
ernment and a National Government work- 
‘ing together is the best combination I know 
of for the task. 

In summary, Alaska’s growth is needed for 
Alaska’s sake. It is needed in aid of na- 
tional growth. It is needed in aid of the 
Free World. Accelerated development that 
would be encouraged with statehood is com- 
mon national prudence, Statehood now, it 
seems to me, would serve a national purpose. 


The Gentleman Is Mistaken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Recorp yesterday I found an insertion, 
of which I had had no notice, by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. WITH- 
Row] who criticizes me and Romulo 
Betancourt, the leader of the Democratic 
Action Party in Venezuela. 

The gentleman is confused. He says 
he telephoned me when the Alaskan 
statehood bill was before the House be- 
cause he saw I had arranged for an hour 
of time. He says that I told him I was 
not going to speak on Latin American 
affairs but that then I went ahead and 
did just that. The gentleman is mis- 
taken. He never telephoned me then or 
at any other time. 

If the gentleman’s feeling, based on an 
erroneous recollection, is that I avoided 
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debating him on Latin American policy, 
Iam at his service at any time convenient 
to him, He has seen fit to defend Tru- 
jillo Senior and Trujillo Junior on the 
floor of the House, a matter I am pre- 
pared to debate with the gentleman on 
the floor or elsewhere. 

The gentleman states that he is not 
surprised that my remarks against com- 
munism in Venezuela were not printed 
in the press there and adds, “if they were 
said.” If the gentleman had undertaken 
to inform himself in any measure, he 
would have learned that I made many 
statements about the Communist men- 
ace when I was in Venezuela and that, 
ultimately, these statements were with a 
few exceptions published widely in that 
country. 

The gentleman states that he declined 
to be briefed by the State Department. 
My respectful suggestion is that he re- 
consider that decision. 

As for his remarks against Romulo 
Betancourt, I cannot take them seriously 
because it is evident that the gentleman 
again is both uninformed and misin- 
formed. 


A Sense of Congress Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
near future the President of the United 
States is expected to attend a summit 
meeting with Nikita Khrushchev and 
other world leaders. At that time one of 
the principal subjects of discussion will 
be the Middle East and the very real 
threat of war in that area. 

Certainly the question of Israel’s con- 
tinued existence will be raised. 

A first premise of American policy 
must be that there will be no sell-out of 
Israel. Israel's right to continue to exist 
as a free independent sovereign nation 
with her territorial integrity preserved 
must be a basic American policy. There 
must be no compromise on Israel’s con- 
tinued free existence. 

‘Ten years ago the restoration of Israel 
was supported by the United States and 
other Free World countries. America was 
among the first to recognize this new 
sister democracy. This nation, which 
has given haven and sanctuary to more 
than 900,000 Jews, reclaimed a desert 
wasteland, and developed a vigorous 
economy and free democratic institu- 
tions, has earned its right to stay forever 
free. 

Certainly the President must press for 
a program jointly with Russia in guar- 
anteeing the borders and territorial soy- 
ereignty of all nations in the area. A 
similar guaranty should be made 
through and by the United Nations. 

The conference should include discus- 
sion of assistance both by the United 
States and Russia independently, and 
through the U.N., in the resettlement of 
the Arab refugees who are causing grave 
economic and political disturbance dur- 
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ing their period of meager existence, 
privation and suffering in Jordan, the 
Gaza Strip and elsewhere. 

The discussion must include a serious 
effort to achieve a U. N. police force suf- 
ficiently strong in number and in au- 
thority to prevent border raids, gun run- 
ning, and military operations of any sort 
large or small. Economic assistance 
should be offered to those nations which 
will assist in restoring peace to the area. 

To assist in this I am introducing a 
“sense of Congress resolution” in the 
hope that other Members who feel as I 
do may express their views on this sub- 
ject. I hope this will manifest the sense 
of the Congress and the people of the 
United States that there should be a real 
U.N. police force to deal with the tension 
and strife we see in the Mid-East. 


Community Facilities Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the motion to adopt the rule making the 
Community Facilities Act of 1958 in 
order, I was not recorded as voting for 
or against the rule but with a general 
pair. 

It is my desire to make plain the rea- 
son for such action on my part. I am 
in favor of the general purpose or objec- 
tive of legislation to assist needy munic- 
ipalities in obtaining necessary facilities 
such as water, sewerage, and other pub- 
lic works. In many instances it has been 
shown that such could not be obtained, 
particularly by small municipalities, 
without the payment of an exorbitant 
rate of interest and, in some cases, the 
necessary loans to finance such were not 
procurable at any price. I would gladly 
vote for such legislation in a reasonable 
amount and with reasonable limitations. 
However, the bill reported by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the 
House, and, which this rule would bring 
up for consideration (S. 3497), is so un- 
reasonable in many particulars that I 
deem it wise to require the committee to 
give further consideration to the subject 
and report a more realistic bill. 

The best evidence that the bill was 
not what it should have been can be 
drawn from the fact that the chairman 
of the committee addressed the House 
and announced that he would offer sev- 
eral amendments for the purpose of re- 
moving certain objectionable features. 
Of course, it was plain that this offer 
upon his part was with the evident in- 
tention of trying to get the rule for con- 
sideration of the bill adopted. This was 
a very unusual procedure and there was 
no certainty that the amendments he 
would offer would be adopted. If not, 
then we would still have an unsatisfac- 
tory bill. 

It seemed to me that the proper course 
for me to pursue under the circum- 
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stances, being in favor of legislation on 
the subject, but not in favor of the par- 
ticular bill as offered, was to refrain 
from voting on the committee bill as of- 
fered, and await further action by the 
committee. It is my hope that the com- 
mittee will recognize not only the neces- 
sity for some legislation, but, that it must 
be reasonable in character as to the type 
of the facilities and terms upon which 
loans may be made, and the overall 
amount to be appropriated. A bill that 
would meet these requirements would be 
entitled to more favorable consideration 
than was accorded the bill presently re- 
ported by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and which the proposed 
rule would bring before us for consider- 
ation, 


Hon. John A. Burns of Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to have the opportunity to present 
here my estimate of the effectiveness of 
the work in this Congress of Delegate 
JoHN A. Burns, of Hawaii, in connection 
with statehood. It is my opinion that 
had Jack Burns been a man of narrow 
vision instead of broad statesmanship 
it is quite possible that Alaska would 
not have achieved statehood in 1958; and 
if Alaska had failed it is certain as cer- 
tain can be, in consideration of all pre- 
vailing circumstances, that Hawaii would 
not have been admitted to the Union 
alone. If Jack Burns had insisted upon 
coupling the two bills a great storm 
would have been raised but no construc- 
tive accomplishment would have been 
made. That is an absolute fact. But 
nevertheless that is the course of action 
which might well have been followed if 
Jack Burns had been a less dedicated 
and devoted servant to his people than 
he is. He could have perhaps gained 
some temporary political credits at home 
if he had moved to link the two state- 
hood bills. In refusing to do so, he not 
only demonstrated political courage of 
@ rare type which ought to be appre- 
ciated by his constituents but he did 
something more important for them—he 
brought Hawaii statehood ever so much 
closer. 

Years ago when Hawaii was ahead in 
this search of the two Territories for 
political equality by way of statehood 
I took the position that if one went 
through the other could not remain far 
behind. That is as true today as it was 
true then. I firmly believe now as I be- 
lieved then that Hawaii is justly entitled 
to statehood and I dare say that Alaska’s 
delegation in the 86th Congress will be 
proud to associate themselves with those 
pressing for early and affirmative action 
on Hawaii statehood. 

In the meantime, I want to join my 
colleagues in paying tribute to Delegate 
Burns. In a speech I made a couple of 
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weeks ago at Ketchikan I was happy to 
state a belief that his actions in this 
Congress not only were important in the 
attainment of Alaska statehood but 
brought Hawaii statehood that much 
nearer. I do not think any other con- 
clusion can be reached after an appraisal 
and assessment of what Jack Burns has 
done. He is entitled to and will, I know, 
receive as much credit at home for all 
of this as he has from those in a position 
to know here in Washington. 


Congressman Harold R. Collier Reports to 
the People of the 10th District of 
Iltinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I take this opportunity to provide 
the residents of the 10th Congressional 
District of Illinois with a brief résumé 
of major legislation and of my activities 
as their Representative in the 85th Con- 
gress. 

Looking back over my first 2 years as 
a Member of the Congress of the United 
States, I say unhesitatingly that my 
greatest concern lies in the fact that the 
Federal Government here in Washing- 
ton continues its trend of expansion in 
many fields of our national life. 

I have two basic reasons for this fear: 
First, it involves new and increased Fed- 
eral spending at a time when prudence 
demands that we live within our means; 
and second, it enhances the process of 
chipping steadily away at the individual 
freedoms of our people. 

There are those in this great legisla- 
tive body who prefer to avoid any dis- 
cussion of the national debt or the in- 
creased spending programs which we 
must inevitably face realistically at some 
future time—that is, if we are to main- 
tain the internal security of the country. 

With this thought in mind at all times, 
I voted throughout the 85th Congress 
as conservatively as good fiscal judg- 
ment behooves. In a sense of modest 
pride I point to my voting record during 
the past 2 years as one of the best in 
Congress from the standpoint of Gov- 
ernment economy. In this connection 
I should further explain that I cast each 
vote on the basis of the sound necessity 
of the legislation involved in its rela- 
tionship to the broad aspect of our na- 
tional fiscal situation. 

I believe it is important to remind 
the good people back in my district that 
every service rendered by the Federal 
Government costs tax dollars. As a 
matter of fact, in most instances the tax 
doliar sent to Washington for spending 
by the Federal Government shrinks in 
its spending power because of the ex- 
cessive administrative costs of bureauc- 
racy. And until each of us realizes that 
the average citizen must pay, perhaps 
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dearly, every dollar spent at a national 
level, we shall continue to be plagued by 
the disease of unbalanced budgets, tre- 
mendous interest costs and eventually 
higher and higher taxes. 

We must remember, too, that casting 
a vote of approval on all items of legis- 
lation which tend to increase the cost 
of Federal Government is positively a 
vote to increase the amount of money 
taken from every worker’s paycheck. 
For years the Federal Government has 
repeatedly spent more than has been 
received, notwithstanding the fact that 
taxes have been higher than any time in 
our history over this same period. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


To streamline the operation of our 
national defense program, Congress 
passed the Defense reorganization bill 
which promises both efficiency and econ- 
omy in the most costly of our Govern- 
ment operations. The Defense reor- 
ganization bill is a step in the right di- 
rection and was long needed to elimi- 
nate overlapping of authority and cer- 
tain rivalries between the various 
branches of the service. 

ALASKA STATEHOOD 


After many years of deliberation, the 
85th Congress voted statehood for Alaska 
in one of the most historic actions in 
recent history. As a member of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, I 
helped formulate the legislation which 
granted statehood for the Territory of 
Alaska. 


HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


H. R. 8002, one of the major Hoover 
Commission recommendations which 
grants Congress control over unused ap- 
propriations, was passed during this ses- 
sion. This legislation makes it necessary 
for the various departments of Govern- 
ment to return to the Treasury surplus 
funds which previously had been carried 
over from one year to the next. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


During the closing weeks of this ses- 
sion, Congress passed legislation amend- 
ing the original Social Security Act. It 
increased the benefit payments by 7 per- 
cent and liberalized certain dependency 
benefits. However, and most important, 
it provided for an increase in employee- 
employer contributions into the fund 
which improved the actuarial status of 
the trust fund of the system. 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


Congress enacted laws to protect the 
internal security of the country including 
the right to maintain the secrecy of the 
FBI files in subversive cases as well as 
in curbing certain powers of the Supreme 
Court to nullify State laws where the 
Federal law does not have jurisdiction. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


The 85th Congress enacted a law re- 
quiring a statement of audit in connec- 
tion with both union and company wel- 
fare and pension funds. A majority of 
the House voted to reject the Kennedy- 
Ives bill which was basically a weak piece 
of legislation brought to the floor with 
only 40 minutes, debate on a closed 
rule—one that provided no opportunity 
for any type of amendment or discussion 
of amendments. 
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SMALL BUSINESS 

Legislation to assist small and inde- 
pendent business of the country, similar 
in many respects to my bill, H. R. 5652, 
was enacted. The legislation amends 
the Internal Revenue Code to provide for 
tax exemptions for expansion and mod- 
ernization in small business operations 
and other assistance. 

FARM LEGISLATION 

Congress adopted a realistic and prac- 
tical agriculture program in an effort to 
retain a free farm economy. Efforts to 
put through legislation for unrealistic 
increases in farm subsidies were twice 
defeated in the House. 

EDUCATION 

The Federal scholarship bill with the 
outright grant provision removed in 
favor of student loans was passed by the 
House and sent to the Senate in the 
closing week of the session. Unfor- 
tunately, legislation to provide tax ex- 
emptions to cover expenses of depend- 
ents attending institutions of higher 
learning was not acted upon in this ses- 
sion. Such legislation, I believe, should 
be given priority handling in the 86th 
Congress. 

There were many other important 
items of legislation too numerous to 
mention and too complex to discuss in 
this résumé which I shall be happy to 
furnish to my constituency during the 
adjournment months through both my 
District and Washington offices. These 
other items of legislation include vet- 
erans’ legislation, extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, mutual 
security, loyalty security programs, rail- 
road relief legislation, and highway and 
public works bills. 

The résumé follows: 

LEGISLATION WHICH REPRESENTATIVE COLLIER 
INTRODUCED DURING THE 85TH CONGRESS 

H.R. 2791 (lake diversion bill). A bill to 
authorize the State of Illinois and Metropol- 
itan Sanitary District of Chicago to test; on 
a 3-year basis, the effect of increasing the 
diversion of water into the Illinois Waterway. 

H. R. 2413. A bill to create a National Li- 
brary of Medicine located in Chicago, Ill. 

H. R. 5652. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business. 

H. R. 9643. A bill to defer schoolteachers 
from military draft except in time of na- 
tional emergency. 

H. J. Res. 516. A House joint resolution 
seeking to designate the 22d day of April in 
each year as a National Prayer for Peace Day 
and declaring one-half of such day to be a 
legal holiday. 

H. R. 7566. A bill to provide tax exemption 
on certain costs for education of dependents, 

H.R. 10900. A bill to provide tax deduc- 
tions for teachers to defray expenses of fur- 
thering their education while teaching. 

H. R. 4678 and 5196. Bills to provide tax 
exemptions on interest paid to holders of 
series E and H United States bonds at ma- 
turity. 

H.R. 7565. A bill to provide that one-half 
of any budget surplus for any fiscal year 
be applied against the public debt and the 
balance of such surplus as a tax credit 
against individual income taxes. 

H.R. 12069. A bill to repeal the wartime 
excise taxes on transportation. 

H. R. 12798. A bill to preserve audio re- 
cordings in the Library of Congress of his- 
toric addresses. 

H.R.11114. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion because of age in the hiring and employ- 
ment of persons by Government contractors, 
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H. J. Res. 518. A House joint resolution 
calling for the designation of October 31 of 
each year as National Youth Honor Day. 

H. R. 13005. A bill to amend the Passport 
Act of July 3, 1926, to authorize certain 
restrictions and limitations with regard to is- 
suing passports to Communists and subver- 
sives established as potential dangers to our 
national security. 


H.R. 12577. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on communications, 


H. R. 5321. A bill to encourage expansion 
of teaching and research in the education 
of mentally retarded children. 

A WELL-INFORMED CONSTITUENCY 


In my opinion, a well-informed con- 
stituency is paramount to an under- 
standing of a Congressman’s work and 
the important functions of government. 
For this reason I established a policy of 
publishing a monthly newsletter on Con- 
gressional activity as well as my stand on 
every major legislative issue. More than 
200,000 of these were mailed to citizens 
and taxpayers in my District. Everyone 
who indicated his or her desire to be 
placed on my mailing list, received these 
reports. In addition, my staff sent out 
news releases regularly and special re- 
ports on more complex legislation. 

At the beginning of the session, I also 
conducted a public opinion poll through- 
out my District in the form of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to approximately 50,000 
homes representing a random cross sec- 
tion of the people. These were tabulated 
and became part of my consideration in 
voting on the issues which came before 
the 85th Congress. 

Shortly after my election to Congress, 
I established a District Congressional of- 
fice which was open 8 to 10 hours a day 
to assist the public in problems which 
arose while Congress was in recess, 

Following adjournment of Congress in 
August of last year, I remained in my 
District until we reconvened, and deliy- 
ered 71 speeches of a nonpolitical nature 
on Congressional activity, appearing be- 
fore civic and church groups, service or- 
ganizations, and even high school classes 
throughout the District. 

My staff assisted several hundred resi- 
dents of the District who visited Wash- 
ington with their families during the past 
2 years. In fact, we dedicated our ef- 
forts to being as close to each and every 
citizen as was humanly possible because 
we feel the need of bringing the activities 
of the Federal Government close to those 
who are affected by the laws which we 
pass and who must assume the burden 
of the cost of the vast operation of the 
Federal Government. 


Senator Hubert Humphrey, of Minnesota, 
Writes on Hopes for Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
article in the August 1958 issue of the 
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Progressive magazine has served to 
demonstrate once again the thoughtful 
leadership in the field of foreign policy 
exercised by our brilliant colleague, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. He serves as 
chairman of the Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee. 

Senator HumpnHrey’s article is entitled 
“Turning Point for Disarmament.” In 
it he stresses that a nuclear test ban, 
safeguarded by adequate inspection pro- 
visions, could help to liberate the world 
from the crushing economic and psycho- 
logical burden of ever-mounting arma- 
ments of all kinds. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the able article on our hopes 
for disarmament by the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota, who is our 
recognized spokesman and advocate in 
this field, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


TURNING POINT FOR DISARMAMENT 


(By Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
sota) 


When the technical experts of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and other countries 
convened recently at Geneva to explore the 
requirements of inspection for a suspension 
of nuclear weapons tests, the event was 
widely greeted as a turning point in the dis- 
armament problem. The vital significance of 
their meeting was that the great military 
powers, after years of futile talk, delay, and 
obstructionism, were finally getting down to 
cases and were penetrating to an area of the 
disarmament problem where there might be 
meaningful accomplishment. 

Lack of political practicality has long be- 
deviled disarmament negotiations. For a 
great many years we toiled away at a pro- 
posal for controlling nuclear arms—the so- 
called Baruch or United Nations plan—that, 
as we look back on it now, was too elaborate 
and advanced in its aims. It was a compre- 
hensive proposal envisaging international 
control of fissionable material from mine pit 
to end product. While in many respects 
the Baruch proposal was one of the noblest 
offers ever made by any nation, it was im- 
practical because it misread the acceptability 
of the proposal to a government that feared 
contact and interchange of information be- 
tween its own people and non-Communist 
countries. Time and technology inevitably 
took their toll of the Baruch plan, and even- 
tually our scientific inability to detect hidden 
and rapidly swelling stockpiles of nuclear 
bombs made it obsolete. 

In an effort to adjust to technical and 
political realities, international discussions 
then shifted to plans for disarmament by 
phases or stages. Last year the administra- 
tion settled on what it euphemistically called 
a “first step” proposal. But this proposal, 
containing interlocking provisions for ending 
nuclear weapons tests and production, for 
cutting back armed forces and conventional 
arms and for inspection against surprise at- 
tack, was entirely too complicated for a first 
step. To expect a tightly sealed entity like 
the Soviet Union to embrace in one gesture a 
package like that was naive. To continue to 
cling to the package after its acceptance be- 
came utterly hopeless was, and still is, in- 
comprehensibly obtuse. 

When the negotiations broke down at 
London last year, commonsense dictated that 
the package be broken up and subdivided, 
particularly since there was no logic in keep- 
ing all of the provisions locked together. It 
was plain to see that an initial step had to 
be relatively small and simple, if it were going 
to be politically acceptable as well as tech- 
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nically feasible. To be of substantial dis- 
armament value it had to check the forward 
rush of the arms race. All signs pointed toa 
suspension of nuclear tests as one of the 
most logical steps. A ban on tests would be 
relatively uncomplicated scientifically, and it 
would check the arms competition—which is 
in large part a technological competition— 
at a key point, the development of nuclear 
weapons. 

The mounting pressure from world public 
opinion has created an opportunity for the 
nuclear powers to demonstrate their will to 
slow down the arms race. But the Eisen- 
hower administration has dragged its feet. 
Its stubbornness has cost us dearly in the 
eyes of the world. It was foolish of the 
administration to believe that the Kremlin 
would ever hesitate to seize an opportunity 
to score a propaganda point. When Mos- 
cow announced several months ago a condi- 
tional suspension of nuclear tests, I called 
on our own Government to press for an 
international agreement to suspend tests 
with inspection. The administration has 
not thus far been able to reconcile its own 
differences of opinion over whether a sus- 
pension of tests with inspection should be 
sought. 

Part of the battle revolves around the 
question whether there can be an effective 
inspection network to check on a nuclear 
test moratorium. Dr, Edward Teller, di- 
rector of the Livermore Radiation Labora- 
tory, maintains that the Soviet military 
nuclear experts could cheat on a complete 
test ban. Dr. Hans Bethe, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, a leading physicist on Dr, Killian’s 
Scientific Advisory Committee, says they 
could not get away with sneak testing. A 
conclusive answer to the question cannot be 
found if the question is viewed solely in 
scientific terms. 

Much of the controversy over inspection 
could be allayed if two principles were kept 
in mind. First, there must be an inspec- 
tion system which is effective and adequate. 
We could not permit ourselves to be drawn 
into an agreement under which we would 
deprive ourselves of an important weapon 
in our armory while the other side secretly 
continued to arm itself with that weapon. 
Such a situation would not contribute to 
peace and would only hasten the conflagra- 
tion we are trying to avoid. Inspection has 
to be good enough so that every country 
knows there is a great probability it is 
going to be caught if it tries to cheat on 
the agreement. 

As long as an inspection system possesses 
this amount of certainty, we would have a 
high degree of assurance that no signatory 
of a suspension pact would run the political 
risk of sneaking an illegitimate test explo- 
sion. The military advantage it might get 
from a sneak test under such conditions 
would probably be so limited it would be far 
outweighed by the political disadvantages of 
getting “caught in the act” and thus igno- 
miniously causing termination of the agree- 
ment, incurring the opprobrium of world 
public opinion, and, most important, causing 
the arms race to continue unabated. 

What the perfectionists overlook is that 
there is a risk in whatever course we take. 
The second principle, therefore, is that there 
must be a balancing of risks between one 
course of action and another. This is the way 
we usually solve the problems of life. In 
disarmament we must weigh prudently all 
the dangers of continuation of the nuclear- 
arms buildup toward an unpredictable climax 
against the risks that might be involved in 
a suspension of.tests with an inspection net- 
work, We must balance the danger of spread- 
ing nuclear weapons know-how to fourth, 
fifth, and innumerable other countries 
against the danger that the U. S. S. R., which 
has, according to public reports, made about 
50 tests to our approximately 100, might try 
to sneak a few more. 
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The joint study group which was confer- 
ting at Geneva as this was written can be 
a major breakthrough on the inspection 
front. For years the United States has been 
insisting on adequate nuclear inspection and 
other forms of disarmament. The Soviet 
diplomats have stalled, squirmed, evaded, 
and several times raised our hopes mightily 
with concessions that appeared to be conse- 
quential but eventually turned out to be 
more smoke than substance. In general they 
have refused to be pinned down on the in- 
spection issue. In the hope that a non=- 
political approach might get results, I have 
suggested several times that experts from 
each side study the general inspection ques- 
tion from a purely technical aspect. Finally, 
Khrushchev turned his habitual “nyet” into 
a reluctant “da,” and accepted the offer of 
President Eisenhower to have technical 
groups study inspection for test suspension. 

The administration deserves much credit 
for going ahead with studies for inspection of 
a test ban. But it has struck a sour note in 
refusing to modify its nuclear disarmament 
policy. The President asserted that the tech- 
nical studies would be without prejudice to 
the respective positions of the United States 
and the Soviet Union “on the timing and 
interdependence of various aspects of dis- 
armament.” In plain English, this meant 
that the United States did not consider that 
the technical studies on inspection for a test 
suspension, if successful, would commit us 
to negotiate at a political level for an agree- 
ment on a test ban separate from the dis- 
armament package. As I was writing this the 
administration was still feverishly debating 
with itself whether a test halt should be en- 
tered into independently. Yet, how long 
does the White House think it can deny the 
logic of events? What if the American and 
Soviet technical committees agree on what 
constitutes effective and reliable inspection 
for a suspension of tests? Is the administra- 
tion, which insisted on creating the techni- 
cal committee, still going to clench its teeth 
in determined refusal to go along? To dispel 
any misimpression the world might have of 
United States intentions in participating in 
the technical study, the President should im- 
mediately announce the willingness of this 
country to agree, separately and distinctly 
from other disarmament measures, to nego- 
tiate at a political level for a suspension of 
nuclear weapons tests if the technical com- 
mittee agrees on the inspection requirements, 

One question I am often asked is whether 
I really believe that the secretive U. S. 8. R. 
will ever accept a reliable inspection system. 
This is going to be a tough mouthful for the 
Soviet leaders to swallow, but there is genu- 
ine evidence that they will come around to 
it. First, there is a great deal of evidence 
that they want a lessening of their arms bur- 
den. Economic pressures in the Soviet econ- 
omy—mounting consumer demand, dwin- 
dling manpower reserves, and the multiplying 
complications of an expanding industry—are 
working to restrict the labor and materiel 
going into the military effort. Some of our 
experts on Soviet Russia now believe that 
top Russian officials are beginning to see more 
clearly that they cannot have an interna- 
tion agreement to limit armaments without 
accepting some kind of inspection. 

But the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. When the technicians’ committee 
reports, we shall then have a sharper pic- 
ture of how far the Soviet Union is prepared 
to go. The number of inspection stations 
will be a key issue. There is a close corre- 
lation between the number of inspection 
stations and the extent to which a test ban 
can be effectively inspected. The larger the 
number of stations the smaller the size of 
a nuclear test explosion that can be reliably 
identified. But if the number of stations 
should be radically limited, then the likeli- 
hood of confusing earthquakes with under- 
ground explosions would increase, The 
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greater the number of stations, the greater 
the chance any explosion would be correctly 
identified. 

The really significant thing is to get a test 
ban in effect and an inspection system in 
operation. Installation of an inspection sys- 
tem would be a political breakthrough of 
momentous proportions. It could be a land- 
mark of the greatest historical importance 
in Free World-Communist relations, a turn- 
ing point toward peace in our time. Op- 
ponents of a nuclear test ban often miss 
this vital political factor. 

The arguments for continuing tests to de- 
velop defensive weapons against enemy in- 
tercontinental missiles or for small clean 
tactical weapons to limit the threat of all- 
out nuclear war may be justified within a 
purely military frame of reference. But such 
a frame of reference is much too narrow. A 
purely military frame of reference will sooner 
or later eventuate in a purely military re- 
sult. 

Our frame of reference must encompass 
broader considerations, in particular the 
acceptance of the fact that differences be- 
tween the Communist bloc and the demo- 
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cratic West must be resolved through peace- 
ful competitive coexistence. History teaches 
that the most antagonistic ideological op- 
ponents have an interest in survival, and 
sooner or later learn to reach a peaceful 
modus vivendi. This is why disarmament 
is primarily a political rather than a mili- 
tary problem. This is why an inspection 
breakthrough into the Soviet Union out- 
weighs the military value of the develop- 
ment of new varieties of nuclear weapons. 

Those who insist that a cutoff of nuclear 
weapons production be linked to a nuclear 
test suspension should be more perceptive 
of the political realities and view this whole 
problem of disarmament in more of a time 
perspective. A temporary inspected test ter- 
mination would constitute a natural step 
toward a prohibition of nuclear arms pro- 
duction. 

The President has often insisted that a 
cutoff in the production of nuclear material 
for weapons purposes is the heart of the 
nuclear weapons problem. Bulganin and 
Khrushchev have also asserted that the dis- 
continuance of the manufacture of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons should be among the 
aims of disarmament. Since both Govern- 
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ments have individually proclaimed this as a 
goal of nuclear disarmament, I propose that 
this and perhaps other specific disarmament 
goals be jointly affirmed in principle by both 
Governments. The best time to do this 
would be at the time a test ban agreement 
is concluded for it would then refute any 
impression that the test ban was the only 
disarmament we wanted. 

Both supporters and opponents of a tem- 
porary nuclear test suspension should realize 
that it would be only a beginning. It is only 
the first phase of our total disarmament blue- 
print. As a test ban comes closer to realiza- 
tion, we must stress our purpose of progress- 
ing to other phases of arms control; other- 
wise the momentum we desire as one of the 
main effects of the ban might be lost. By 
pressing inexorably onward to bring into op- 
eration a nuclear weapons test suspension 
and the rest of our disarmament blueprint, 
we shall bring closer the day when we can 
rid the world of its burdens of fear, hate, and 
want. The inauguration of a test ban now 
could start the wheels of international rec- 
onciliation turning and initiate a movement 
that will eventually bring genuine peace to 
the troubled peoples of the world. 


SENATE 


Monpay, August 4, 1958 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Gracious God, Father Almighty, in 
reverence we stand before Thy greatness 
that we cannot comprehend, as our little 
lives are enfolded by a love that is broad- 
er than the measure of man’s mind. 

Yet, we are grateful that our eyes have 
seen beauty, our hearts have felt love, 
our minds have discovered truth, and our 
wills have been gripped by purposes that 
lift and ennoble and tie us to causes 
greater than our own brief span. 

As this day their colleagues remember 
the qualities which endeared them to 
multitudes in the States which trusted 
and honored them, we thank Thee for 
the private lives and the public service of 
MATTHEW M. NEELY and W. KERR SCOTT, 
workmen who needed not to be ashamed, 
and who now rest from their labors. 

Facing the tasks of a new week, give 
us a vision of the far-off years as they 
may be if redeemed by the Sons of God, 
so that we shall take heart and shall 
battle more valiantly, as with eager de- 
votion we dedicate the Nation’s strength 
to throw open to all mankind the gates 
of a new life. 

We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, August 1, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 
Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 


that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 


On July 31, 1958: 

5.3076. An act to amend section 12 of the 
act of May 29, 1884, relating to research on 
foot-and-mouth disease and other animal 
diseases; and 

8.3478. An act to insure the maintenance 
of an adequate supply of anti-hog-cholera 
serum and hog-cholera virus. 

On August 1, 1958: 

S. 1732. An act to readjust equitably the 
retirement benefits of certain individuals on 
the emergency officers’ retired list, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1939. An act to amend the Federal Seed 
Act of August 9, 1939 (53 Stat. 1275), as 
amended; 

S. 2447, An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to undertake con- 
tinuing studies of the effects of insecticides, 
herbicides, fungicides, and other pesticides, 
upon fish and wildlife for the purpose of 
preventing losses of those invaluable natural 
resources following application of these ma- 
terials and to provide basic data on the 
various chemical controls so that forests, 
croplands, wetlands, rangelands, and other 
lands can be sprayed with minimum losses 
of fish and wildlife; 

S. 2617. An act to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934, 
as amended; and 

S. 3677. An act to extend for 2 years the 
period for which payments in lieu of taxes 
may be made with respect to certain real 
property transferred by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries to 
other Government departments. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and 


the Committee on the Judiciary may 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. This request has been cleared 
with the minority leadership. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to make a very brief an- 
nouncement for the information of the 
Senate: At the conclusion of the morn- 
ing hour, I shall submit a resolution to 
provide that the Senate proceed with 
memorials on the lives and characters 
of the late Senator Scorr, of North 
Carolina, and the late Senator NEELY, of 
West Virginia, and that during that pe- 
riod legislative business be suspended. 

I should also like to announce now, to 
the Senate, that I do not wish to ask 
Members to remain in the Chamber, for 
the sessions, for extremely long hours; 
however the sessions will begin earlier 
and will continue longer than has been 
the custom thus far during the session, 

I suppose all Members realize that the 
Congress is now in the last days of the 
session. I am not willing to say that 
the session will continue 2 weeks, 3 weeks, 
or 4 weeks, because I do not think any 1 
person has the power, under the rules 
of the Senate, to control the length of 
the session. But I wish to say to the 
Senate and to the country that I be- 
lieve this body will not end its proceed- 
ings until it has finished its work. 

Many constructive measures are yet 
to be acted upon. For instance, one of 
them is the education bill, the so-called 
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scholarship bill. It is in committee. 
The committee has been meeting morn- 
ings and afternoons, but has not yet 
been able to report a bill. The other 
morning, when, for the committee, I re- 
quested unanimous consent that it be 
allowed to continue its meeting, and thus 
meet during the session of the Senate, 
on a day when the Senate had a very 
routine session, objection was made from 
the minority side. At the same time, I 
understand that most of my friends on 
the minority side favor the enactment 
of a scholarship bill. 

If it is necessary, I shall ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate adjourn 
from Tuesday to Thursday or from 
Wednesday to Friday in order that com- 
mittees which need to hold hearings 
will be able to continue to hold them, in 
order to be able to report bills and other 
measures upon which the Senate wishes 
to act before the session concludes—not 
because I wish to be arbitrary, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but because sometimes Senators 
are required to attend the sessions as 
well as to attend the committee meet- 
ings and I wish to be reasonable about 
the demands for time made upon Sen- 
ators. At the same time, I wish to have 
the session be productive. 

In addition to the education bill, I 
hope—in view of the House action—that 
the Senate will have an opportunity to 
vote on the social-security bill. Of 
course, we expect that bill to require 
hearings, as most bills do. 

The Senate Finance Committee has 
been very dedicated and diligent in its 
work this year. It has had one of the 
heaviest volumes of business in its his- 
tory. Already it has reported two tax 
bills, and it has on the calendar the 
small-business bill. It has in confer- 
ence the very important reciprocal-trade 
bill, and the social-security bill has been 
referred to it. 

I expect that one of the last measures 
to -be-considered by the Congress at this 
session will be the very- important meas- 
ure authorizing an increase in the pubic 
debt, because the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury informs me that the Congress simply 
must not end its session without giving 
consideration to that subject. It is in 
the national interest that some action 
be taken on his recommendations in that 
connection. 

Of course, Mr. President, I could enu- 
merate many other bills which various 
Senators believe to be must measures— 
such as the housing and farm bills. 

The policy committee is meeting to- 
morrow to hear the distinguished chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee with 
regard to certain pieces of proposed leg- 
islation which his committee believes 
should be taken up. 

The mutual-aid appropriation bill has 
not yet even been reported by the Appro- 
priations Committee. That committee 
has one of the heaviest volumes of work 
at this stage of the year that it has ever 
had. For instance, this morning it is 
considering the military construction 
appropriation bill. The public-works 
appropriation bill is still in conference. 
The mutual-aid appropriation bill has 
not yet even been marked up. The Ap- 
propriations Committee also has to act 
on tke supplemental appropriation bill. 
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Those are four important appropriation 
bills, one of which—the public-works ap- 
propriation bill—is still in conference, as 
are some other appropriation bills. 

A few other bills which must be acted 
on during the remainder of the session 
must be reported by other committees. 

Today, following the tributes, there 
will be a call of the calendar. There- 
after, the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of some measures which may 
be controversial. 

I want all Senators to know that it 
is possible that the Senate will con- 
sider any bill or other measure which 
is on the calendar. The Senate will act 
first, on as many of the noncontroversial 
measures as possible, in order to pass 
them and, if they require the holding of 
conferences, to send them to conference. 

The Senate will be in session both 
early and late, provided consent is 
given for the committees to meet during 
the sessions of the Senate. If such con- 
sent is not given, then we shall simply 
have to have the Senate take a recess 
or adjourn from, let us say, Tuesday to 
Thursday, in order to permit the com- 
mittees to sit on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I raise 
with the majority leader the question 
of committee meetings, because I be- 
lieve the Judiciary Committee may re- 
quest permission to meet today, during 
the session of the Senate. I have no 
objection, except I feel somewhat in 
dutybound to be in the Chamber when 
the memorial session is held and when 
the tributes are paid, for inasmuch as 
I served with both of our departed col- 
leagues, I believe it is only proper to 
attend the memorial services, as a mark 
of reverence. If attendance at the 
memorial services conflicts with a com- 
mittee meeting, I can only hope that the 
committee meeting will be postponed 
long enough to permit us to share in the 
inspiration of the memorials and still 
do our duty in connection with the work 
of the Senate on various measures. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr, Presi- 


dent, I wish to assure the Senator from 
Illinois that I would be the last person in 
the world ever to obstruct or prevent him 
from showing the merited degree of rev- 
erence; and it is for that reason that 
there will be submitted a resolution to 
suspend the legislative business while the 
Senate is conducting the memorial serv- 
ices for our two deceased colleagues. My 
reference was to committee meetings 
during the remainder of the week, and 
also last week, when objection was made 
to having the committees meet during 
the sessions of the Senate, even though 
on those days only routine business and 
speeches were scheduled for the Senate 
sessions. 

I believe we shall be able to work out 
our schedule in such a way that all the 
committees which need to meet will be 
able to meet, and at the same time the 
Senate will be able to proceed with or- 
derly consideration of the necessary 
measures. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following com- 
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munication and letters, which were re- 

ferred as indicated: 

AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET—ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION, AND PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 
TERIOR (S. Doc. No. 113) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1959, 
involving an increase in the amount of $25 
million for the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and a proposed supplemental appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1959, in the amount of 
$5 million, for the Department of the In- 
terior (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN CON- 
NECTICUT, MASSACHUSETTS, INDIANA, AND 
Iowa 
A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 

of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 

dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, plans 
for works of improvement on Furnace 

Brook-Middle River, Connecticut, and Massa- 

chusetts, Busseron watershed, Indiana, and 

Crooked Creek, Iowa (with accompanying 

papers); to the Committee on Agriculture 

and Forestry. 
REPORT ON BORROWING AUTHORITY 
A letter from the Deputy Director of De- 
fense and Civilian Mobilization, Executive 

Office of the President, transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, a report on borrowing au- 

thority, for the quarter ended March 31, 

1958 (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Banking and Currency. 

AMENDMENT OF SECTION 13 OF DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1945 

A letter from the Acting President, Board 
of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 13 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

REPORT ON STATISTICAL REVIEW OF EAST-WEST 

TRADE 
A letter from the Under Secretary of State 

for Economic Affairs, Washington, D. C., 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 

titled “Statistical Review of East-West Trade 

1956-57,” for the period July 1-December 31, 

1957 (with an accompanying report); to 

the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORT ON CERTAIN PROPERTY MabH-AVAILABLE. 
AND DISPOSED OF TO PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
A letter from the Secretary of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, a report on personal property 

made available for distribution and real 
property disposed of to Public Health and 

Educational Institutions, covering the pe- 

riod April 1 through June 30, 1958 (with an 

accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 
REPORT ON AUDIT OF ALASKA RAILROAD 

A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on audit of the Alaska Rail- 
road, Department of the Interior, fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 

Operations. 

REPORT ON RED WILLOW DAM AND RESERVOIR 

AND ASSOCIATED WORKS, NEBRASKA 
A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on Red Willow Dam and Reservoir and 
associated works, Frenchman-Cambridge 
division, Missouri River Basin project, Ne- 
braska (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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REPORT ON ANTIBIOTICS MANUFACTURE 


A letter from the chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting, for the information of the Senate, 
a report of that Commission entitled “Eco- 
nomic Report on Antibiotics Manufacture,” 
dated June 1958 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT ON Tort CLAIMS PAID By CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


A letter from the director, Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, Washington, D. C., reporting, 
pursuant to law, on tort claims paid by 
that Agency, for the fiscal year 1958; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT APPROVED May 25, 1926 


A letter from the administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to further amend the act approved May 25, 
1926, as amended, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


ACQUISITION BY ADMINISTRATOR OF GENERAL 
Services OF CERTAIN LAND AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS THEREON 


A letter from the acting chairman, Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission, Wash- 
ington, D, C., transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize acquisition by 
the Administrator of General Services of 
certain land and improvements thereon lo- 
cated (1) within the area bounded by Con- 
stitution Avenue on the north, the Anacostia 
River on the east, Independence Avenue on 
the south, and Second Street SE. and NE., on 
the west, and (2) within the contiguous 
area bounded by C Street NE., on the north, 
2ist Street NE., on the east, Constitution 
Avenue on the south, and North Carolina 
Avenue on the west, all within the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral department and agencies of the Govern- 
ment which are not needed in the conduct of 
business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accom- 
panying papers); to a Joint Select Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Papers in the Execu- 
tive Departments, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Jonnston of South Caro- 
lina and Mr. Cartson members of the 
committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the seventh annual convention of the 
Disabled American Veterans, Depart- 
ment of Hawaii, at Lihuo, Kauai, T. H., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to 
grant statehood to Hawaii, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2597. A bill for the relief of Howard F. 
Knipp (Rept. No. 2093). 

By Mr. CARROLL, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H.R, 13. An act to amend sections 323, 331, 
334, 335, 336, 337, 363, and 376 of, and to add 
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a new section to, the Bankruptcy Act ap- 
proved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto (Rept. No, 
2094). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. R. 9989. An act to provide for the presen- 
tation of a medal to the Sons of Union Vet- 
erans of the Civil War (Rept. No. 2096). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H. R.11477. An act to amend chapter 223 
of title 18, United States Code, to provide for 
the admission of certain evidence, and for 
other purposes. 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H. R. 11668, An act to amend section 39 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act of October 
6, 1917, as amended (Rept. No. 2184). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments: 

H. R. 8943. An act to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, to codify recent 
military law, and to improve the Code (Rept. 
No. 2095). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S., 2494. A bill for the relief of Mohammed 
Ali Halim (Rept. No. 2106); 

S. 3445. A bill for the relief of Teruko K, 
Jackson (Rept, No. 2146); 

S.3739. A bill for the relief of Hermine 
Elmon Papazian (Rept. No. 2107); 

S. 3768. A bill for the relief of Hing Man 
Chau (Rept. No. 2108); 

S. 3818. A bill for the relief of Vincenta 
Garcia y Puente (Rept. No. 2109); 

H.R. 1293. An act for the relief of Giusep- 
pe Stefano (Rept. No. 2122); 

H.R.1691, An act for the relief of Mar- 
gherita Conca (Rept. No. 2123); 

H.R. 2319, An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Louise Nanton (Rept. No. 2124); 

H.R. 2759. An act for the relief of Jo- 
sephine Shelby (Rept. No. 2125); 

H. R. 3368. An act to amend section 1870 
of title 28, United States Code, to author- 
ize the district courts to allow additional 
preemptory challenges in civil cases to mul- 
tiple plaintiffs as well as multiple defend- 
ants (Rept. No. 2126); 

H. R. 6353. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margarete Briest, nee Eggers (Rept. No. 
2127); 

H. R. 6667. An act for the relief of Maria 
Fierro Calogero (Rept. No. 2128); 

H. R.6788. An act to authorize the ab- 
breyiation of the record on the review or 
enforcement of orders of administrative 
agencies by the courts of appeals and the 
review or enforcement of such orders on 
the original papers and to make uniform 
the law relating to the record on review or 
enforcement of such orders, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2129); 

H. R. 7282. An act for the relief of Iwan 
Okopny (Rept. No. 2130); 

H.R. 7306. An act to amend title 28 of 
the United States Code to provide that 
notice of an action with respect to real 
property pending before a United States 
district court must be recorded in certain 
instances in order to provide constructive 
notice of such action (Rept. No. 2131); 

H.R. 7826. An act for the relief of Israel 
Baird Postkanzer (Rept. No. 2140); 

H. R. 12903. An act for the relief of Wolf- 
gang Stresemann (Rept. No. 2182); 

H. R. 12944. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Kunigunde Beldie (Rept. No. 2183); 

H. R. 13378. An act to facilitate the natu- 
ralization of adopted children and spouses 
of certain United States citizens perform- 
ing religious duties abroad (Rept. No. 
2132); 

H. R. 13451. An act to amend section 245 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 2133); 

H. J. Res. 609. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens (Rept. No. 2098); 
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H. J. Res.619. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain aliens (Rept. No. 2099); 

H. J. Res. 627. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens (Rept. No, 2179); 

H. J. Res. 635. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens (Rept. No. 2180); and 

H. J. Res. 660. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens (Rept. No. 2181). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S.2057. A bill for the relief of Diana 
Elaine Greig (Rept. No, 2110); 

S. 3221. A bill for the relief of Erika Mar- 
garetha Zintl Pearce (Rept. No. 2111); 

S. 3509. A bill for the relief of Wong Wing 
Boa (Rept. No. 2112); 

8.3547. A bill for the relief of Andrejs 
Pablo Mierkalns (Rept. No. 2113) ; 

S. 3640. A bill for the relief of Daniel (Na- 
thaniel) Rosenzweig (Rept. No. 2114); 

8.3743. A bill for the relief of Cynthia 
Elizabeth Jefferson (Mimi Kurosaka) and 
Sylvia Elise Jefferson (Junko Tano); (Rept. 
No. 2115); 

8.3826. A bill for the relief of Concettina 
Iannacchino (Rept. No. 2116); 

H.R. 4804. An act for the relief of the 
Newington School District, New Hampshire 
(Rept. No. 2134); 

H. R.7260. An act to amend title 18, 
United States Code, section 3651, so as to 
permit confinement in jatl-type institutions 
or treatment institutions for a period not 
exceeding 6 months in connection with the 
grant of probation on a 1-count indictment 
(Rept. No. 2135); 

H. R. 7330. An act for the relief of De- 
metrius Daskalakis (Rept. No. 2136); 

H. R.7725. An act for the relief of Shi- 
zuko Sese Sheveland (Rept. No. 2137); and 

H. J. Res. 636. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens (Rept. No. 2100). 

By Mr, EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S.3004. A bill for the relief of Joanna 
Strutynska (Rept. No. 2117); 

S. 3308, A bill for the relief of Itica Aron- 
ovici (Rept. No. 2118); 

S. 3696. A bill for the relief of Panagiotis 
Kamboukos (Kazantzas) (Rept. No. 2119); 

S. 3801. A bill for the relief of Kiara Leit- 
ner (Rept, No, 2120); 

S. 3921. A bill for the relief of Peter Till- 
ner (Rept. No. 2121); 

H. R.3140. An act for the relief of Erika 
Gorenstein (Rept. No. 2138); 

H. R. 3820. An act to amend section 490 of 
title 14, United States Code, relating to the 
settlement of claims of military and civilian 
personnel of the Coast Guard, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2139); 

H. J, Res. 595. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens (Rept. No. 2102); 

H. J. Res, 620. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens (Rept. No, 2103); 

H. J. Res. 628. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens (Rept. No. 2104); 

H. J. Res. 634. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens (Rept. No. 2105); and 

H. Con. Res. 321. Concurrent resolution ap- 
proving the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence to certain aliens (Rept. No. 
2101). 

By Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, without amendment: 

§. 4054. A bill to provide for the advance- 
ment of Captain Edward J, Steichen, United 
States Naval Reserve (retired), to the grade 
of rear admiral on the Naval Reserve re- 
tired list (Rept. No. 2141). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, without amendment: 

H. R. 13374. An act to provide for the re- 
tention of deferment or exemption upon 
change of membership in a reserye i 
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ponent, Army National Guard or Air Na- 
tional Guard (Rept. No. 2142). 

By Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H.R. 5237. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to furnish supplies and 
seryices to foreign vessels and aircraft, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 2143). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

S.4196. A bill to amend the Intercoastal 
Shipping Act, 1933 (47 Stat. 1425), as 
amended, to authorize incorporation of con- 
tract terms by reference in short-form docu- 
ments (Rept. No. 2144). 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 9833. An act to amend section 27 of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 (Rept. No. 
2145). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, with an amendment: 

S. Res. 334. Resolution to study matters 
pertaining to tobacco marketing practices 
(Rept. No. 2163); referred to Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. TALMADGE, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 12224. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
with respect to acreage allotments for pea- 
nuts (Rept. No. 2161); and 

H. R. 12840. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 (Rept. No. 
2162). 

By Mr, HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments: 

H. R. 12126. An act to provide further pro- 
tection against the introduction and dis- 
semination of livestock diseases, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2186). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 225. Resolution amending Senate 
Resolution 78, 85th Congress, authorizing a 
study of critical and strategic raw materials 
and resources of the Eastern Hemisphere 
(Rept. No. 2175). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R.7149. An act to provide for the pe- 
riodic transfer to the Hawaiian home-devel- 
opment fund of certain excess funds in the 
Hawaiian home administration account 
(Rept. No. 2150); 

H. R. 7564. An act to provide that the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Hawaii shall 
meet annually, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 2156); 

H. R. 8476. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, to extend the 
period of tax exemption of original lessees 
from 5 to 7 years (Rept. No. 2159); 

H.R. 8482. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioner of Public Lands of the Territory 
of Hawaii to exchange certain public lands 
for private lands of equal value required for 
public highway purposes (Rept. No. 2153); 

H. R. 8673. An act to amend section 69 of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act (Rept. No. 2160); 

H.R. 9232. An act to amend Public Law 481, 
84th Congress (70 Stat. 104) (Rept. No. 
2154); 

H. R. 9410. An act to authorize and direct 
the transfer and conveyance of certain prop- 
erty in the Virgin Islands to the govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands (Rept. No. 2157); 

H. R. 9461. An act to amend the joint 
resolution of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawail, as amended by the Act of Aug- 
ust 23, 1954, to permit the granting of patents 
in fee simple to certain occupiers of public 
lands (Rept. No. 2151); 
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H. R. 9500. An act to permit certain sales 
and exchanges of public lands of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii to certain persons who 
suffered a substantial loss of real property 
by reason of the tidal wave of March 9, 1957 
(Rept. No. 2152); 

H. R. 9501. An act to approve joint reso- 
lution 28, enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii in the regular session of 
1957, relating to the conditions and terms 
of right of purchase leases (Rept. No. 2158); 

H. R. 9502. An act to amend section 73 
(1) of the Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended 
(Rept. No. 2178); 

H. R. 9543. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act relating to the transfer of the 
title of ceded land by the President (Rept. 
No. 2149) ; 

H. R. 11954. An act to amend the Ha- 
walian Organic Act and Public Laws 640 and 
643 of the Eighty-third Congress, as amended, 
relating to general obligation bonds of the 
Territory of Hawaii (Rept. No. 2155); and 

H. R. 12569. An act to amend section 31 of 
the Organic Act of Guam, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2176). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 4635. An act to provide for settle- 
ment and entry of public lands in Alaska 
containing coal, oil, or gas under section 
10 of the act of May 14, 1898, as amended 
(Rept. No. 2147); and 

H. R. 11123. An act providing for the ex- 
tension of certain authorized functions of 
the Secretary of the Interior to areas other 
than the United States, its Territories and 
possessions (Rept. No. 2148). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

H. R. 8478. An act to amend section 207 
of the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 
1920, to permit the establishment of a post 
office on Hawaiian homelands (Rept. No. 
2177). 

By Mr. NEUBERGER, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

S. 4053. A bill to extend the boundaries of 
the Siskiyou National Forest in the State 
of Oregon, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
2171). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, without amendment: 

5.3564. A bill to accord coverage under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act to certain 
temporary rural carriers (Rept. No. 2172); 
and 

H.R. 2747. An act for the relief of John 
H. Parker (Rept. No. 2174). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, with amendments: 

§. 4096. A bill to amend section 4201 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
the annual rate of compensation of mem- 
bers of the Board of Parole (Rept. No. 2173). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, without amendment: 

H. R. 7004. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the dutiable status 
of handles, wholly or in chief value of wood, 
imported to be used in the manufacture of 
paint rollers (Rept. No. 2164); and 

H.R.9919, An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to extend the privilege of substitu- 
tion for the purpose of obtaining drawback 
upon reexportation to all classes of mer- 
chandise, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
2165). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments: 

H. R. 3630. An act to amend the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957 to provide that an aid 
and attendance allowance of $200 per month 
shall be paid to certain paraplegic veterans 
during periods in which they are not hos- 
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pitalized at Government expense (Rept. No. 
2166); 

H.R. 5411. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a widow 
or former wife divorced who loses mother’s 
insurance benefits by remarriage may again 
become entitled if her husband dies within 
1 year of such remarriage (Rept. No. 2167) ; 

H. R. 7570. An act to amend section 403 of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1954 to 
provide social-security coverage for certain 
employees of tax-exempt organizations which 
erroneously but in good faith failed to file 
the required waiver certificate in time to 
provide such coverage (Rept. No. 2168); 

H. R. 8599. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to provide that the 
exception from wages made by section 209 
(i) of such act is not applicable to pay- 
ments to employees of a State or a political 
subdivision thereof for employment covered 
under voluntary agreements pursuant to sec- 
tion 218 of such act (Rept. No, 2169); and 

H. R. 11382. An act to authorize the con- 
version or exchange, under certain condi- 
tions, of term insurance issued under section 
621 of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act, and for other purposes (Rept. No, 2170). 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with amend- 
ments: 

S. Res. 347. Resolution authorizing a study 
of worldwide health activities; referred to 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with amend- 
ments: 

H. R. 11133. An act to amend section 7 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, 
as amended, to provide for the payment of 
travel and transportation cost of persons 
selected for appointment to certain posi- 
tions in the continental United States and 
Alaska, and for other purposes (Rept, No. 
2185). 


OPPOSING SUSPENSION OF DEPOR- 
TATION OF JAMES CHIN LEE (S. 
REPT. NO. 2097) 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 353) opposing the 
suspension of deportation of James Chin 
Lee, and submitted a report thereon; 
which resolution was placed on the cal- 
endar, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
the suspension of deportation in the case 
of the alien hereinafter named in which 
case the Attorney General has suspended de=- 
portation pursuant to section 244 (a) (1) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S. C. 1254 (a) (1)): 

A~-7123426, Lee, James Chin, 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF REPORT ENTITLED “GOVERN- 
MENT PROGRAMS IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION” 


Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported an 
originial resolution (S. Res. 354), which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That a report, entitled “Govern- 
ment Programs in International Education,” 
prepared in the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress, at the request of 
the Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations, be printed as a Senate document, 
and that 4,000 additional copies be printed 
for the use of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, 
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ADDITIONAL PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
MEMBER FOR COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS (S. 
REPT. NO. 2187) 


Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 355) au- 
thorizing the Committee on Government 
Operations to employ one additional 
professional staff member, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon; which resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations is authorized to employ one 
additional professional staff member to he 
paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate at a rate of compensation to be fixed by 
the chairman in accordance with section 
202 (e), as amended, of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. 

Sec. 2. Such additional professional staff 
member shall be a person. experienced in 
Congressional editorial and printing work 
whose major responsibility shall be the 
preparation of the annual chart and report 
on the Organization of Federal Executive 
Departments and Agencies, but who shall be 
available for the performance of other com- 
mittee duties. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

I. Jack Martin, of Maryland, to be associate 
judge of the United States Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals, vice William P. Cole, 
Jr. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

Thirty-seven postmasters nominations. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

George J. Reed, of Minnesota, to be a 
member of the Board of Parole; 

Robert H. Schnacke, of California, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of California, vice Lloyd H. Burke; and 

Edward John Petitbon, of Louisiana, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Louisiana. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, I report favorably 
the nomination of Vice Adm. Robert P. 
Briscoe, to be placed on the retired list 
with the rank of admiral; the nomina- 
tion of Vice Adm. Charles R. Brown, who 
will become commander in chief, Allied 
Forces, southern Europe, with the rank 
of admiral, and the nomination of Rear 
Adm. Clarence E. Ekstrom, to serve as 
commander of the 6th Fleet in the rank 
of vice admiral. 

In addition, I report favorably the 
nominations of 30 Navy captains, to the 
temporary grade of rear admiral. 

I ask that these nominations be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nominations will be placed on the Exec- 
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utive Calendar, as requested by the 
Senator from Washington. 


The nominations are as follows: 


Adm. Robert P. Briscoe, United States 
Navy, to be placed on the retired list with 
the rank of admiral; 

Vice Adm. Charles R. Brown, United States 
Navy, for commands and other duties deter- 
mined by the President, in the rank of 
admiral while so serving; 

Rear Adm. Clarence E. Ekstrom, United 
States Navy, for commands and other duties 
determined by the President, in the grade of 
vice admiral while so serving; and 

Frederick V. H. Hilles, and sundry other 
captains of the line of the Navy for tem- 
porary promotion to the grade of rear 
admiral. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 4227. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to provide for bank erosion 
control along the Missouri River below Gav- 
ins Point Dam, between Yankton, S. Dak., 
and Ponca, Nebr.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. MORSE, 
and Mrs. SMITH of Maine): 

S. 4228. A bill to incorporate the Sea Ca- 
det Corps of America, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were sub- 
mitted or reported, and agreed to, or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas submitted a 
resolution (S. Res. 352) providing for 
memorial addresses on the late Senators 
MatTHEW M. NEELY, of West Virginia, 
and W. Kerr Scott, of North Carolina, 
which was considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 

Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 353) opposing the 
suspension of deportation of James Chin 
Lee, which was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full, which appears under the heading 
“Reports of Committees.’’) 

Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 354) to 
print additional copies of the report en- 
titled “Government Programs in Inter- 
national Education,” which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full where it appears under the heading 
“Reports of Committees.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 355) au- 
thorizing the Committee on Government 
Operations to employ one additional 
professional staff member, which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, 
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(See the above resolution printed in 
full where it appears under the heading 
“Reports of Committees.’’) 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954, TO CORRECT 
UNINTENDED BENEFITS AND 
HARDSHIPS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment I intended to propose to 
House bill 8381, the Excise Tax Tech- 
nical Changes Act of 1958, and ask that 
it be ordered to lie on the table, and be 
printed. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment in explanation of the amendment 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, the statement will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The statement presented by Mr. BUSH 
is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUSH 


I have submitted today a proposed amend- 
ment to House bill 8381, the Excise Tax 
Technical Changes Act of 1958, which would 
amend section 1321 of the code by extend- 
ing until January 1, 1959, the replacement 
period for LIFO inventories which were 
liquidated involuntarily during the period 
of shortages resulting from the Korean war 
crisis, subject to the limitation that a tax- 
payer electing to replace inventories under 
the code as so amended would be entitled 
to the refund only of normal and surtax. 
The impact of present law on taxpayers who 
failed to replace inventories because of short- 
ages in certain commodities such as copper 
and nickel or for other reasons is to encour- 
age such taxpayers to liquidate further 
high cost portions of their inventories at the 
very time when they should be increasing 
inventories to help move the economy out 
of the current recession. 

In the last Congress, the Senate added an 
amendment to a House bill extending the 
replacement period, but the House failed to 
act on the amended bill before adjourn- 
ment. Some taxpayers, relying upon an an- 
nouncement by the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the latter would recommend to Con- 
gress an extension of the replacement pe- 
riod, did not replace inventories by the 
end of 1955 as required by present law. 
(See S. Rept. No. 2438, 84th Cong., pp. 4 and 
5.) 

The proposed amendment would apply to 
replacement not previously subject to an 
election under section 1321 and would ex- 
tend from January 1, 1956, to January 1, 
1959, the time for replacement of involun- 
tary liquidations which occurred between 
1950 and 1954. In order to prevent any 
unintended windfalls and adjustments to 
taxable income made as & result of this 
amendment could not exceed the adjust- 
ment which would have been made in the 
normal tax and surtax lability of the affect- 
ed taxpayer in the year of involuntary 
liquidation, 

The amendment would also have the effect 
of making available the LIFO replacement 
provisions to certain taxpayers who were ef- 
fectively prevented from making use of them 
because of the inter-relationship between 
section 1321 and certain provisions of the 
1939 code. For example, it would have 
limited application to taxpayers affected by 
H. R. 6999, 84th Congress and H. R. 8628, 
85th Congress which were unanimously 
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passed by the House but not passed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 8381, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 8381, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Address delivered by him before California 
Republican State central committee at Sac- 
ramento, Calif., August 3, 1958. 

By Mr. HILL: 

Address delivered by Senator SPARKMAN to 
the student conference on international af- 
fairs, at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
on March 28, 1958, on the role of America 
in the Middle East. 


OLD PEOPLE FACE DESPERATE 
HEALTH CARE NEEDS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
cruelest and hardest to meet of all the 
costs that confront our elderly people 
today are the costs of medical care and 
hospitalization. 

Illness—the handmaiden of old age— 
piles heavy hospital, doctor’s, and drug 
bills onto millions of our older citizens. 
But when social-security benefits will 
not even pay for three meals a day, they 
are forced to neglect their own health 
needs. 

Mr. President, hospital care should be 
included in social security. It is a dis- 
grace to America to permit our retired 
old people to suffer such neglect and 
misery as the lack of adequate health 
care makes inevitable. 

I was disappointed that the House did 
not see fit to include a provision for hos- 
pital benefits in the bill which it passed 
last week. I am glad, however, that the 
House committee has asked for a study 
and report, to be ready early next year, 
so that prompt action can be taken to 
provide hospital benefits early in the next 
session. 

Mr. President, in every day’s session 
since mid-July I have spoken on the floor 
about the urgent necessity for action be- 
fore adjournment to raise social-security 
benefits. The House social-security bill 
will do this. It is imperative, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Senate act promptly be- 
ely adjournment on the social-security 

ill. 

Higher monthly social-security checks, 
Mr. President, will enable our elder citi- 
zens to provide somewhat more ade- 
quately for their health care needs— 
their medical and hospital bills—than 
they can do under the present piteously 
low benefits. 

Our elder citizens are victims of a 
cruel combination of circumstances in 
respect to their health care needs, 
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In the first place, people over 65 have 
much greater needs for medical and hos- 
pital care than younger people. Their 
hospital bills, on the average, run three 
times as high as for younger people. 

In the second place, most old people 
of retirement age have no health in- 
surance to help them. Most of the in- 
surance companies will not sell health 
insurance protection to people over 65— 
even if they are able to afford it. Fre- 
quently old people who have carried 
health insurance for years have their 
protection cut off when they reach re- 
tirement age. 

Mr. President, I have received many, 
many heartbreaking letters from people 
in Wisconsin telling of their tragic 
misery for want of sufficient income to 
provide necessary medical and hospital 
attention. 

I have here a pathetic letter from an 
elderly lady of 74, who is cripped. Her 
monthly social-security check is only 
$46.10. 

Imagine trying to exist on only $46 
a month—even with the best of health. 
But this poor old woman is crippled and 
unable to work. She cannot stretch 
$46 a month far enough even to keep 
warm in the winter months, much less 
to secure the medicines and doctor’s care 
she needs. 

Mr. President, I want every Member 
of Congress to know this tragic story. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
to have this letter printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
United States Senator from Wisconsin. 

Sır: I agree with you 100 percent that 
there should be an increase in social secu- 
rity, because I am 74 years old. I receive 
$46.10 a month. Iam a cripple. My brother 
and I live together. We have one-half acre 
of land. He is 62 years old, and no work 
to be gotten at that age. We go 50-50 in 
everything. The winter months are the 
worst. The fuel oil and light bills are high. 
I have no insurance. When I am sick I 
have to use patent medicine. Last winter 
half of my social-security check was gone 
when I got it, that is the way it was all 
winter, the way it is now. A person has 
to be so crippled up that you are almost 
dead before you get any help. I have earned 
19 quarters in social security. And now 
all a person needs is 6 quarters. I think 
the age limit of both men and women 
should be lowered 2 or 3 years. I know of 
several men and women that have passed 
away a month or so before they were to 
receive their social security. They had been 
paying in on their social security for some- 
time both in Polk and St. Croix. I was born 
and raised in Wisconsin, 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION BILL 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senate for its action 
Thursday in passing H. R. 2767, which, 
if signed by the President, will go a long 
way in curbing the ever-growing practice 
of executive agencies of Government in 
withholding information that rightfully 
belongs to the public. 

As was pointed out during a discussion 
of the legislation, many Government of- 
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ficials relied upon the so-called house- 
keeping statute as justification for 
dropping the curtain of secrecy on mat- 
ters that were in the public interest. The 
bill we approved Thursday simply added 
another paragraph to the existing stat- 
ute, declaring that “this section does not 
authorize withholding of information 
from the public or limiting the availabil- 
ity of records to the public.” 

Mr. President, although it is almost a 
truism to assert that our great communi- 
cations media constitute one of our Na- 
tion's greatest safeguards, there has been 
an alarming tendency in recent years on 
the part of some Government officials to 
establish themselves as censors with un- 
bridled authority to spoon-feed the 
public. It is hoped that enactment of 
this legislation might change this type of 
thinking and thus facilitate an uninter- 
rupted flow of information, available to 
the press, radio, and television. 

I believe that the Nation’s press, Mr. 
President, is to be commended for its 
spirited fight in behalf of this forward- 
locking legislation. I also wish to com- 
pliment the distinguished senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] for the 
time and effort he has spent in behalf 
of this bill, as well as the able Repre- 
sentative from California [Mr. Moss] 
for the untiring fight he has waged in 
behalf of its passage. 

It is my earnest hope that the Presi- 
dent will see fit to sign this measure, thus 
assuring a steady flow of news that can- 
not be blocked by the whims of executive 
fiat. 


RESULTS OF VICE PRESIDENT 
NIXON’S VISIT TO LATIN AMER- 
ICA 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a world poll by Elmo C. 
Wilson on the results of Vice President 
Nrxon’s visit to Latin America appear- 
ing in the New York Herald Tribune, 
Sunday, July 27, 1958. 

This poll indicates that the Vice Pres- 
ident’s visit has greatly improved the ties 
of our Nation with the Latin American 
countries. I have just returned from 
attending the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union conference in Rio, and wish to 
concur with the results of this poll. Mr. 
Nrxon’s visit has unquestionably cleared 
the atmosphere and made the people of 
Latin American nations and our Nation 
aware of their mutual interest and the 
necessity of working together. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Worip Pott—Most LATIN AMERICANS FEEL 
Nixon Visit IMPROVED Tres 
(By Elmo C. Wilson) 

In all Latin American capitals recently 
surveyed, the number of people who regarded 
the Vice President's visit as a plus for rela- 
tions between their country and the United 
States was greater than the number who 
saw harmful effects from the visit. 

WIXON SEEN EFFECTIVE 

Despite the overt and organized actions 

against him, the Vice President's role as an 
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ambassador of good will seems to have been 
effective in most of the countries he visited. 

“The purpose of Mr. Nixon’s trip was to 
serve as an ambassador of good will. In 
terms of creating a more favorable impres- 
sion of the United States in this country, do 
you think his trip did more good than harm, 
or more harm than good?” 


[In percent] 


More} More|Made| No 
good | harm) no | opin- 
than | than jdiffer-| ion, 
harm) good | ence | no 
answer 


Bogotá, Colombia..--.....-| 72 9 11 8 


Lima, Peru__.-_....... 72 15 7 6 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 63 20 11 6 
Mexico City, Mexico.. 56 27 4 13 
Caracas, Venezuela.. 47 36 ll 6 
Buenos “Aires, Argentina.. ---| 39 28 21 12 


Surprisingly, since it was in Lima that the 
first eruptions of violence against him took 
place, the Peruvians range very high on the 
score of feeling that the trip was successful 
in creating a favorable impression of the 
United States. Many of the citizens of the 
Peruvian capital seem to have been impressed 
by his fortitude and his willingness to speak 
up to the hostile university students there. 


VENEZUELA DUBIOUS 


The Colombians also tended to be im- 
pressed by Mr. Ntrxon’s ambassadorial 
achievements; while the strongest doubts in 
this regard came from the Venezuelans. 

On this issue there were no important dif- 
ferences among the various age groups, al- 
though there were slight evidences that in 
some of the capital cities the higher income 
groups were more convinced of his effective- 
ness than were the poorer elements. 

The following figures for Caracas and Mon- 
tevideo are illustrative of this: 


lIn percent, 
More} More| Made) No 
good | harm} no | opin- 
than | than /differ-| fon, 
harm) good | ence | no 
answer 
Among Venezuelans with— 
Higher incomes__....... &4 20 n & 
Lower incomes.......... 33 48 ll 8 
Among Uruguayans with— 
Higher incomes. ........ 71 15 10 4 
Lower incomes._...-...| 54 25 13 8 


“The purpose of Mr. Nrxon’s trip was to 
serve as an ambassador of good will. In 
terms of creating a more favorable impres- 
sion of the United States in this country, 
do you think his trip did more good than 
harm, or more harm than good?” 

THE SECOND QUESTION 

In five of the South American capitals 
visited by Mr. Nrxon, and in Mexico City, 
which was not on his itinerary, World Poll 
interviewers asked cross sections of the pop- 
ulation the same question. An Elmo Roper 
poll also asked a similar question of a 
representative sample of the United States 
population. 

Of the countries visited by Mr. Nrxon, 
the Colombians were least likely to believe 
their citizens shared the views of the rioters 
in the other capitals. And, indeed, there 
Were no visible demonstrations against him 
in Bogota. 

Asked in Latin America: 

“While Mr. Nixon, who is Vice President 
of the United States, was on a recent visit 
to South America, there were some violent 
demonstrations against him in Caracas and 
Lima, With regard to this country, do you 
think that those demonstrations reflect 
also the sentiment of most of the citizens 
of our country, of a sizable group, or of 
only a small number?” 
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Asked in the United States: 

“On Vice President Nixon’s recent trip 
to South America, do you think the demon- 
strations against him reflected the senti- 
ments of most of the people there, of a siz- 
able group, or of only a small number?” 


[In percent] 
Most Only No 
ofthe] A siz-| a No | opin- 
citi- | able |small| one | ion, 
zens |group|group no an- 
swer 
Mexico City, ph 4 17 39 29 11 


Bogota, Colombia.. 5 21 7R ER a 10 
Montevideo, Uru- 

guay.. 11 25 Ok ee 7 
Buenos A 

Argentina.. s 11 30 o een a Il 
Lima, Peru___...-... 14 18 64 A PER 4 
Caracas, Venezuela...| 17 22 U EREN 7 
United States__...... 6 23 l N aa 13 


Because the ringleaders of the demonstra- 
tions against Nixon appeared to have been 
drawn from university student groups, it is 
interesting to compare the attitudes of the 
various age groups in the six cities on this 
question: 

While Mr. Nixon, who is Vice President of 
the United States, was on a recent visit to 
South America, there were some violent 
demonstrations against him in Caracas and 
Lima. With regard to this country, do you 
think that those demonstrations reflect also 
the sentiments of most of the citizens of our 
country, of a sizable group, or of only a 
small number? 


[In percent} 


Most 
ofthe] A siz-| a 
citi- | able | small) one 


zens |proup! group 


18 to 4 years....... 
35 years and older.. 
Among Uruguay- 
ans— 
18 to 34 years....... 
35 years and older.. 
Among Argentines— 
18 to 34 years....... 
35 years and older 
Among Peruvians— 
18 to 34 years... 
35 years and older.. 
Among Venezue- 
lans— 
18 to 34 years. nenn 
35 years and older.. 


The younger Uruguayans, together with 
the Venezuelans under 35, were most willing 
to believe that most or at least a sizable 
group of their compatriots shared the feel- 
ings of the demonstrators. 


ETHICS AND MORALITY IN 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
several days ago in the Senate a bill deal- 
ing with ethics and morality in Govern- 
ment was introduced by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case]. The bill of the Senator 
from New Jersey follows somewhat along 
the form of legislation which has been 
sponsored earlier in the Senate by my- 
self and, as a cosponsor, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK]. 

There is a column appearing in the 
Oregon Daily Journal of today, August 
4, 1958, by the very able and well-in- 
formed syndicated columnist, Roscoe 
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Drummond, in which Mr. Drummond 
discusses in detail the proposal of the 
Senator from New Jersey for placing 
members in the executive branch of 
Government and members in the legisla- 
tive branch of Government under the 
same conflict-of-interest statute. 

I think Roscoe Drummond has written 
a most thoughtful column in his charac- 
teristically fair and impartial fashion. 
I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn of Roscoe Drummond from the 
Oregon Daily Journal of Portland of 
August 4, 1958, be printed in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATOR CaSE’s PLAN To CURB AGENCY 
Contracts, GIFTS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WaAsHINGTON.—It is beginning to come at 
last and none too soon: Strong bipartisan 
initiative is being taken in the Senate to 
lock the barn door before public trust in the 
Government is stolen by the gift givers, 
gift receivers, and influence dispensers. 

In the wake of similar proposals from the 
other side of the aisle by Senators RICHARD 
NEUBERGER, PauL DovucGias, and JOSEPH 
CLARK, Republican Senator CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
of New Jersey, is putting forward an emi- 
nently practical and realistic measure which 
goes to the heart of the needed reforms. 

It applies equally to executive and legisla- 
tive officials. 

It erects a substantial barrier against the 
purchasers of influence. 

By requiring disclosure it makes it less 
attractive to give purposeful favors to Fed- 
eral officials and less easy to accept them. 

It does not go so far—like making the 
acceptance of any gift of any kind illegal— 
as to be unworkable but goes far enough 
to lay a significant restraint upon the un- 
ethical both inside and outside the Govern- 
ment, 

It helps remove the regulatory agencies 
from secret influences. 

That's not bad; it’s good. 

Senator Case's measure follows the pat- 
tern Senator NEUBERGER laid out a few weeks 
ago and seems to me the most workable 
method of reform yet proposed. Here con- 
cretely is what it would do: 

1. All executive and legislative officials and 
candidates for Federal office, receiving more 
than $12,500 a year, must file an annual 
report of income from all sources, including 
gifts, entertainment and travel. These re- 
ports would be open to the press and public. 

2. All communications from anybody, 
written or oral, with respect to cases pend- 
ing before a Federal agency must be made 
part of the public record. 

3. Senate and House committees must 
publish annually in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp itemized expense accounts for all 
travel, subsistence, and accommodations used 
by their members and staff. 

4. A Commission on Legislative Standards 
would study further improvements in these 
laws. 

This, I think, is more than a good begin- 
ning. It will, if Congress approves, reach 
very near to the end of the matter since it 
does about as much as legislation can do. 

It goes to the core of the two major 
abuses which were brought clearly into the 
open by the Harris committee. 

One abuse is promiscuous gift giving and 
gift receiving. 

The other abuse is the surreptitious ap- 
proaches to Government agencies. 

Senator Case turns to the most 
and workable sanction—the sanction of 
disclosure. 
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He does not attempt to determine by law 
what gifts are proper and what are improper. 
He doesn't attempt to legislate honesty be- 
cause law can do none of these things. 
He would simply provide that the income, 
including gifts, of all Congressmen and 
higher bracket executive officials, must he 
reported. 

It is unrealistic to say that a Federal offi- 
cial, whether a Sherman Adams or a Senator 
Keravver, should never get in touch with 
a Federal agency. It is impossible to draw 
the line between “routine” contact and “in- 
fluence” contact. Therefore, Senator CASE 
says, make every contact on any pending 
case “part of the public record.” I am sure 
the press will do the rest. It will be a 
considerable deterrent. 

If you would like to see such legislation 
passed at the next session of Congress, you 
can do something about it. You can de- 
mand that the Congressional candidates in 
your District and the senatorial candidates 
in your State commit themselves on this 
proposal before the election. You can write 
them; you can stand up at their rallies and 
ask them. 


SENATOR WILLIAMS OF DELAWARE 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in America we all admire 
courage. No man in this great legisla- 
tive body has more courage and com- 
monsense than our distinguished col- 
league from Delaware, JoHN J. WiL- 
LIAMS. 

Many times he has stood on this floor, 
fighting for things which he believed to 
be good for the Nation as a whole. He 
is an outstanding legislator and Dela- 
ware is fortunate to have him as one of 
its representatives. 

This morning the Philadelphia In- 
quirer published an editorial entitled 
“Unpopular? Not With Us,” commend- 
ing Senator WILLIAMS as a “one man 
army when it comes to guarding the 
taxpayers’ funds.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNPOPULAR? Nor WirH Us 

Chances are that a good many Congress- 
men are wishing today that the voters of 
Delaware had not sent JOHN J. WILLIAMS to 
represent them in the Senate. If that’s the 
case, it’s not the first time Senator WILLIAMS 
has managed to irritate some of his col- 
leagues—and we can be sure the Senator 
couldn’t care less. 

For WILL1AMs was up to his old tricks. A 
cute plan to give Congressmen a little some- 
thing the rest of us don't enjoy was all set 
to slide through, when the alert Senator 
spotted it, and knocked the plan out for this 
session at least. 

It had to do with pensions for Congress- 
men and their employees. They already en- 
joy a better pension arrangement than other 
Government workers and most employees 
in private industry, to say nothing of those 
on social security. But the Congressmen 
had hatched a scheme to hike their own 
benefits still further, until Senator WILLIAMS 
went into action. 

‘The Congressmen shouldn't have been sur- 
prised. WiLL1aMs, a one-man army when it 
comes to guarding the taxpayers’ funds, has 
been at it for years. He led investigators to 
skulduggery in the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice during the Truman administration. He’s 
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been a foe of junkets and needless handouts. 
He may be a bother to other Congressmen. 
But not to taxpayers. 


UNITED STATES CONGRESSMAN 
FROM ASIA—ARTICLE IN SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Saturday Evening Post has published in 
its issue of August 2, 1958, an article 
entitled “United States Congressman 
From Asia.” The article refers to our 
distinguished colleague, Representative 
Dauie SINGH Saunp, of California. 

Judge Saunp in his service in the Con- 
gress of the United States has already 
made his mark as a legislator at home 
and as an extraordinary goodwill ambas- 
sador abroad. In his person, he typifies 
the American dream come true, because 
he is what he is today not because he 
was born in this country, not because 
he had things handed to him, but be- 
cause he came up the hard way. 

Everything Judge Saund has achieved 
he had to work and fight for. He was 
determined, yet understanding and tol- 
erant. Many difficulties have been his 
in his lifetime, but, as he met each one, 
they turned out to be steps to his suc- 
cess. 

America can indeed be proud of this 
American, just as I know he is proud of 
his country. May his example furnish 
a guideline to others so that out of the 
multiplicity of our origins will ever 
emerge a great and more understanding 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Saturday Evening Post ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES CONGRESSMAN FROM ASIA 

(By Milton MacKaye) 

One of the most colorful personalities in 
the 85th Congress is a stocky, swarthy, 
bushy-haired Californian whose very pres- 
ence in Washington is a practical demon- 
stration of the workability of the American 
dream. Not too many years ago his neigh- 
bors in the Imperial Valley—if called to sit 
in sober Judgment—would have had to vote 
Dauire SINGH SAUND the politician most un- 
likely to succeed. His career handicaps 
seemed insurmountable. 

First of all, Saunp was not a citizen and, 
under then existing law, could not become 
one. A farmer by profession with a living 
to make for his family, he was forbidden by 
the same law to own or lease property. 
Although a graduate of two great univer- 
sities, he was a member of an unpopular— 
and sometimes despised—minority group; a 
later political opponent was to describe 
him, perhaps ungenerously but fairly accu- 
rately, as an immigrant Hindu. 

Darrer Saunp was, indeed, born near the 
city of Amritsar, India, 58 years ago, and to- 
day is the only Member of Congress of Asian 
origin. He came to this country as a stu- 
dent in 1920 and did not return to his native 
land until 37 years later. Last autumn, 
accompanied by his American-born wife and 
one of his two daughters, he made a 6,000- 
mile tour of Asia that was not only a per- 
sonal triumph but a solid contribution to 
improved relations between East and West. 

SAUND, a realist by necessity, painted no 
pretty pictures for the multitudes who 
crowded schools and public squares to hear 
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him speak. He did not deny that prejudice 
and discrimination against Japanese, Chi- 
nese, and East Indians had existed in Cali- 
fornia when he chose to make his life there; 
the Alien Exclusion Act effectively barred 
them from any real participation in public 
affairs. As a matter of fact, Saunp helped 
write the law which, passed in 1946, per- 
mitted East Indians to qualify for citizen- 
ship. He became a citizen himself in 1949. 

“I told my audiences,” Saunp said re- 
cently, “that prejudice thrives in all coun- 
tries and all climates; parochialism has no 
fiag. But in a democracy things can change 
and people do change; I explained that 
things had changed greatly in the United 
States since World War II. As an example 
of the new winds blowing, I cited my own 
election. The fact that I had been an out- 
cast, that I had fought my way up, worked 
for me rather than against me. The proof 
of change was the fact that in a district 
traditionally ultraconservative I somehow 
made the grade.” 

The Congressman’s graceful statement, 
however, gave the people of Calcutta and 
Delhi and Amritsar no hint of the high 
drama of the campaign 2 years ago in Cali- 
fornia’s sweltering 29th District. This dis- 
trict, 200 miles long by 100 miles wide, is 
composed of Riverside and Imperial Coun- 
ties and stretches from the Mexican border 
to the outskirts of Los Angeles. Tempera- 
tures reach astronomical heights in summer 
and early fall, and one weary eastern re- 
porter who followed Saunp in the desert for 
48 hours paraphrased Gen. Philip Sheridan's 
remarks about Texas when he (the reporter) 
finally holed up in an air-conditioned motel. 

“If I owned both hell and the Imperial 
Valley,” said the reporter, “I'd rent out the 
Imperial Valley and cool off in hell.” 

There were many reporters; no Congres- 
sional campaign in recent years has re- 
ceived so much national publicity. And, 
for obvious reasons. Saunp’s opponent, per- 
sonally endorsed by President Eisenhower, 
was a world figure—the dynamic and glam- 
orous aviatrix, Jacqueline Cochran Odlum. 
Jackie, a truly great flier who still holds 
many national records, organized the 
WASPS in World War II, served her country 
in many ways, was and is the friend of 
admirals and generals and industrial titans. 
Yet Jackie fought her way up too; at the 
age of 12 she was a barefoot orphan in a 
Georgia cotton mill. She ended as the 
owner of her own cosmetics business. Her 
husband, who spends his winters on their 
1,000-acre ranch at Indio, is well known in 
the world of finance; he is Floyd B. Odlum, 
one of America’s richest men. 

The contrast in candidates provided the 
drama. Saunp, the educated but obscure 
sikh from the rawboned small town of West- 
morland, was running as a Democrat in a 
district which had never failed to send a 
Republican to Congress. For a time the 
odds against him seemed overwhelming; one 
observer described the rivalry as that of “the 
lioness and the mouse.” 

Saun kept calm; he shared the limelight 
created by the prominence of his adversary, 
and he campaigned shrewdly and to good 
effect. He knew that the rancors of a bitter 
primary battle had disaffected many Re- 
publicans who ordinarily would have been 
in Jackie’s camp. On election day, Eisen- 
hower carried the district overwhelmingly, 
but Saunp achieved a major upset. When 
the last ballots were counted, he had de- 
feated Jackie by a few thousand votes. 

Many Californians still regard Saunp’s vic- 
tory as a political accident; that controversy 
will be resolved when he comes up for re- 
election this fall. Recently I toured Im- 
perial and Riverside Counties and I can 
report that he is running strongly and that 
he is not running scared. The victory was 
a quick and spectacular one, but the real 
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story behind it began in the village of 
Chhajalwadi, a good many years ago and 
miles away. 

Darre Saunp is often described by his 
friends as completely American in appear- 
ance, manner, and thought. He is outgoing, 
indefatigable, and his background is in our 
pioneer tradition. It is significant that his 
family were Sikhs, a religious group which 
separated 500 years ago from the Hindus, 
who predominate in India. 

Saunp’s grandfather was a village black- 
smith who, in the Congressman’s words, “had 
no assets but five husky boys.” The boys 
left home to better themselves, and Saunnp’s 
father and two of his uncles became well-to- 
do Government contractors, builders of 
canals and railroads, owners of big houses 
and large tracts of land. 

“Neither my father nor my mother could 
read or write,” Saunp told me, “but they 
were passionately interested in education for 
their children and the children of our vil- 
Jage. They furnished the quarters for the 
local primary school and they paid the salary 
of the teacher. It is a western delusion 
that women occupy an inferior position in 
India; actually, my mother was always the 
boss of the family. My father died when I 
was 10, and thus long afterward my mother’s 
admonitions are compulsions. ‘Always wash 
your hands before eating.’ Today I find 
myself sneaking down to the men’s room 
before a banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
‘Make friends everywhere and no enemies.’ 
I have tried all my life, but have not always 
been successful. ‘Respect religious men.’ 
I still am incapable of entering a room ahead 
of a minister or a priest.” 

Savunp attended grammar school and high 
school in Amritsar and was graduated with 
honors from the University of Punjab in 
1919. A normal next step for a bright Sikh 
was a position in Britain’s Indian civil sery- 
ice. But Saunp was already a follower of 
Mahatma Gandhi and an enthusiastic Indian 
nationalist; the newspapers had introduced 
him to Woodrow Wilson, who wanted to 
make the world safe for democracy, and 
Wilson’s speeches had introduced him to the 
writings of Abraham Lincoln. He was Amer- 
ica-inclined. At about this time Gandhi and 
Nehru went to prison, and Saunn’s elder 
brother decided Darre would be safer at the 
University of California than in Amritsar. 
Darrere had expansive ideas—he would study 
the canning industry in the United States 
and return to set up a profitable business 
in his homeland. 

A few months later he found himself in 
Berkeley, domiciled at the residence club- 
house of the Hindu Students’ Association 
with about 80 other Indian students. (One 
of them, Pratap Singh, he met again last 
year; Pratap Singh is now Chief Minister of 
the Province of Punjab.) Saunp enrolled 
for several agricultural subjects, and also 
learned that if he took a few mathematical 
courses it would be comparatively easy to get 
a master’s degree. He went on, during the 
next 4 years, to win his doctorate in mathe- 
matics. The title of his thesis, he remem- 
bers, was On Functions Associated With the 
Elliptic Cylinder in Harmonic Analysis. 

By that time his British-accented English 
had absorbed both American idiom and 
campus slang, and he frequently spoke be- 
fore student and church groups to eulogize 
Gandhi—whom he never knew or met—and 
to lambaste British rule in India. His family 
warned him that the authorities back there 
had a complete dossier on his anti-British 
tirades. Saunp was confused about his fu- 
ture. After his elder brother died, there were 
no more checks from home and he was 
strictly on his own. 

“Like Stephen Leacock’s hero,” he told me, 
“I was riding off in all directions. I wanted 
to write a history of India, be a teacher, 
return to India as a political fighter, make a 
fortune. I was adrift in a country where 
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I could not become a citizen, and my first 
job after earning a Ph. D. was as foreman 
of the sirup department in a fruit cannery. 
I never used my math again.” 

Saund had abandoned the traditional Sikh 
turban, cut his hair, and begun shaving early 
in his Berkeley years. But he still went to 
the Sikh Temple at Stockton, in the San 
Joaquin Valley, to celebrate religious days. 
There he met Hindus, many of them illiter- 
ate, who drove big motorcars; they were 
farmers in the rich, irrigated Imperial Val- 
ley. He decided to go there, too. So the 
second job of the doctor of philosophy from 
Berkeley was that of foreman of a cotton- 
picking gang near Holtville. He made good 
money, saved it, planted a good celery crop 
by sharecropping—and lost his shirt. 

The Imperial Valley is like that. There 
are certainties there—two crops can be har- 
vested annually, sunshine is inevitable, and 
irrigation water from the Colorado River will 
wander down your own cared-for ditch. But 
the market is unpredictable. Farmers make 
a fortune on onions or watermelons one year 
and go in debt the next. Saunp was to place 
his bets on this agricultural roulette wheel 
for a good many years, but he also had to 
get a book out of his system. It was an 
answer to Katherine Mayo’s best seller, 
Mother India, which Indians considered an 
outrageous and ill-reported picture of India’s 
backwardness. 

Bachelor Saunp went up to Los Angeles 
to complete his research and there met his 
future wife. Actually, although they did 
not remember it, they had met before; 
Marian Kosa, then 10 or 11, and her mother 
had been passengers on the vessel which 
brought Saunp to the United States. One 
night in Los Angeles, Emil Kosa, Jr., a young 
artist who had heard Saunp speak at the 
First Unitarian Society of Hollywood, 
brought him home to dinner and introduced 
the Indian to his sister. Marian, born in 
Cape Cod to parents of Czech origin, was 
then a freshman at University of California 
at Los Angeles. The Saunps were married 
in 1928. His book and their son, Dalip, Jr., 
appeared in 1930. The book, My Mother 
India, was close to Marian’s heart because 
she had typed it so many times, but it was 
not a financial success. 

So it was back to the Imperial Valley and 
farming and some rather rigorous pioneer- 
ing. Neither Saunp nor his wife was afraid 
of manual labor; like their neighbors, they 
lived in a shack because they could afford 
nothing better. And in the 1930's the Val- 
ley was visited by pestilences. One year it 
was crickets, the next year mildew. Then 
it was blackbirds. Mrs. Saund recalls a 
crop season when they planted maize; it was 
her duty to stand in the corner of a field 
and fire a .22-caliber rifle under the clouds 
of blackbirds as they descended on the 
ripening corn. It worked, too. The black- 
birds did not get the corn. 

The future Congressman did most of his 
farming around Westmorland, a once-thriv- 
ing but now sleepy town which boasts that 
its geographic location is 180 feet below sea 
level. He tried everything in his time— 
alfalfa, melons, onions, celery, cotton; he 
was one of the first to grow sugar beets 
and Punjab flax, now important crops in the 
Valley. Because he could not own or lease 
land, he often took leases in his wife's 
name; she, of course, was an American citi- 
zen. Or he sharecropped by oral agreement 
or some other subterfuge. Also, he knew 
what it was like to line up outside a bank 
for a $50 loan and not get it. 

The Saunds prospered enough to buy a 
new car every year, to take July-August 
trips to the coolness of Yosemite with their 
three children; they played tennis and 
hiked, and Marian was active in the Parent- 
Teacher Association. In the mid-thirties, 
Saunp hit the jackpot one year with al- 
falfa. Optimistic—a Valley farmer has to be 


optimistic—he sank his $8,000 profit in big- 
ger holdings, borrowed $10,000 more, and 
the next season the bottom fell out of the 
hay market. Saunp did not take bank- 
ruptcy. (“In India,” he told me, “a man 
who takes bankruptcy must keep a coal-oil 
lamp burning in his window as a symbol of 
his shame.”) But it took him a number of 
years to pay off his debts. 

In the Congressional primaries in 1956 a 
Democratic opponent put into the record 
the fact that seven judgment suits had been 
filed against Saunp by creditors. As cam- 
paign material it backfired, “What the hell,” 
an El Centro supporter said to me a few 
weeks ago. ‘Everybody goes broke in the Im- 
perial Valley sooner or later. Doc SAUND, 
for all his education, was a dirt farmer like 
me and he knows what we are up against. 
He's been broke like the rest of us and he 
paid what he owed.” 

Aubrey Lee, a Westmorland grocer, be- 
lieves that the Congressman got his first 
propulsion toward public life in a Current 
Events Club organized by a group of thirty- 
odd businessmen in Westmorland and nearby 
Brawley. Their monthly meetings were seri- 
ous affairs; members, turnabout, were re- 
quired to research and present a paper on 
one phase of world happenings. “Why, we 
had it figured out how the war would be 
fought before it even began,” said Lee. 
SAUND was a stanch supporter of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and an articulate one. At the 
Current Events Club he strove to improve 
his platform manner, and succeeded. He 
joined the Toastmasters’ Club, eventually 
won its regional speechmaking competition 
and became the district governor. 

Like many another Congressman, SAUND 
has had a long romance with his larynx— 
which incidentally needs no amplifier. Even 
in a private conversation the effect is ora- 
torical, and his rather high voice reverberates 
from one office wall to the other like the 
roar of breakers by the sounding sea. Long 
before he became a political campaigner he 
was a frequent speaker before service clubs 
and civic groups, usually with India as his 
subject. “It wasn’t so much that those 
sunburned men wanted to hear about Gan- 
dhi,” said a friend. “Some of them didn’t 
even like Hindus or Democrats. It was more 
that SaAuND was always available.” 

In 1942, physicians made family life more 
difficult. They told Marian Saund that she 
could no longer live in the Imperial Valley; 
her allergy to Bermuda grass made her battle 
with asthma insupportable. She moved back 
to Los Angeles and returned to college. She 
was graduated in 1945 and since that time 
has been a teacher in the elementary schools 
of the Fairfax district. It was a curious, 
divided life. War years were prosperous years 
in the valley; SaAunp batched it and farmed, 
and drove up to Los Angeles weekends to see 
his wife and children. On Mondays he took 
off at 3 a. m., for the desert to make sure 
the irrigation ditches were properly opened 
in the early dawn. 

It could have been a lonely life, but Saunp 
filled his odd hours and his evening with 
activity. For one thing, he helped to organ- 
ize the India Association of America, which 
pushed for legislation to make his 3,000 fel- 
low countrymen eligible for citizenship. He 
went to Washington, and Clare Boothe Luce, 
a Republican, and EMANUEL CELLER, a Demo- 
crat, sponsored the bill; in 1946, when Presi- 
dent Truman signed it, the bill became law. 
Saunp got his final papers 3 years later. 
Books—Saunp still reads himself to sleep 
every night—were also hedges against loneli- 
ness. The political worker who will really 
work, who is always on call, means money 
in the bank for any party. When Saunp be- 
came a citizen, he was appointed immedi- 
ately to the central committee of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Imperial County and later 
became chairman, 
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When he decided to run for town jutge, 
however, several of his close associates 
thought he was unwise. “Doc” said one of 
them, “a lot of people here came originally 
from Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. I'm 
afraid your skin is too dark.” But some of 
those people, prosperous after earlier hard- 
ships, felt they, too, had met with discrimi- 
nation when they came to the valley as 
penniless Okies and Arkies. Saunp passed 
the examination required by the State—al- 
though he was not a lawyer—and won the 
election. Immediately five Westmorland 
citizens petitioned for his disqualification 
because he had not been a citizen for a year. 
He did not oppose the petition. 

The county board of supervisors had to 
appoint a judge. Hundreds of Imperial 
County residents signed a roundrobin ask- 
ing that Saunp get the January appoint- 
ment; his year as a citizen would then have 
been completed, The supervisors instead ap- 
pointed Frank Lyall, longtime Westmorland 
resident. Saunp defeated Lyall in the fol- 
lowing year’s election and went on the 
berich. 

Actually this judicial post was similar to 
that of justice of the peace in many com- 
munities, and when his Congressional cam- 
paign literature referred to him as “D. S. 
(Judge) Saunp,” some of his opponents re- 
marked that he was getting rather handsome 
mileage out of a position which didn’t re- 
quire a legal education or a great amount of 
his time. Nevertheless, two Imperial County 
district attorneys, Arthur Lockie and Don C. 
Bitler, have described him as an able, alert, 
conscientious judge who cooperated fully 
with the law-enforcement agencies. They 
refer to the cleanup of Westmorland’s now 
ghostlike Fifth Street, which was then one 
neon-lighted honky-tonk after another; 
prostitution, narcotics vending, and gam- 
bling prospered on the wages of itinerant 
fieldworkers who, brought in from Mexico, 
were literally men without women. 

For several years Saunp had been doing 
only part-time farming. He handled farm 
contracts for the American Fruit Growers, a 
packing firm, and also was a fertilizer sales- 
man for the Agro Phosphate Co. Then he 
set up his own chemical-fertilizer business. 
Thirty-odd tanks labeled “Saund” currently 
supply valley farms; the business grosses 
about $250,000 a year. A. C. Faubion, who 
Was once SAUNL’s boss at American Fruit 
Growers, supervises the Saunp business Op- 
erations in his absence. 

There was one thing obvious about the 
1956 Congressional campaign. The Demo- 
crats were united and the Republicans were 
divided. True enough, Saunp had a rival in 
the Democratic primary, but he beat him 
handsomely; five Republicans sought office, 
and they lashed one another. John S. Phil- 
lips, in Congress for 14 years, did not run; 
he supported Jackie Cochran Odlum. Fred 
Eldridge, a former newspaperman and presi- 
dent of the Farm Bureau in Riverside County, 
was her principal rival; he was also a World 
Federalist. Fur flew. An Indio editor de- 
scribed the campaign as the most literary 
blood letting in history; three candidates had 
made the mistake of writing books. Jackie 
had written her autobiography; Eldridge, who 
had served with distinction under Gen. Joe 
Stilwell in Burma, had written a defense of 
Stilwell’s China policy. Even Saunp’s book, 
remaindered a quarter of a century before, 
was resurrected to establish him as a dan- 
gerous radical because the British Govern- 
ment in India had barred its importation. 

Mrs. Odlum beat Eldridge in the primary 
by a close vote; there seems little doubt that 
some of his supporters, indignant over what 
they felt to be unjust attacks on their candi- 
date voted Democratic in the fall. And just 
to prove that anything can happen in Cali- 
fornia, Fred Eldridge, who refused to endorse 
Mrs. Odlum, who was personally endorsed 
by Eisenhower, became the Eisenhower man- 
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“agor-i2 Riverside County. Is that confusing 


enough? — 

Sober Republicans this long after are not 
sure that party division was solely responsi- 
ble for the Democratic victory; they have 
done their own intensive researches. River- 
side and Imperial counties, once almost feu- 
dally controlled, are changing. Riverside 
County in particular has grown enormously 
in population; the rich smell of citrus groves 
is giving way to housing developments. 
Democratic workers in 1956 set themselves a 
goal of registering 10,000 new voters, and 
probably made it. Impartial observers say 
the Saund family deserves a hefty share of 
the credit. Mrs. Saund and her younger 
daughter, Ellie, moved into an apartment in 
the city of Riverside, where the candidate 
was not well known, and began ringing 
doorbells as full-time campaigners. Other 
family members and in-laws were available 
on weekends. 

Mrs, Saund said recently she had spent 
& lifetime trying to dominate her children 
and had never succeeded. Dal, Jr., a com- 
bat lieutenant in Korea, won a couple of 
Bronze Stars and was wounded in action. 
He was graduated this year in mechanical 
engineering at the California Institute of 
Technology; he has a pretty wife and a 
6-month-old son. Julie, the elder daughter, 
was president of the YWCA at Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, went to 
work for the engineering department of 
Convair Aircraft. She met and married Dr. 
Fred Fisher, a young physicist who special- 
izes in underwater sonics; they now live in 
Cambridge, Mass., where Fisher is doing re- 
search work at Harvard. Ellie will be a 
senior at University of California at Los 
Angeles this fall and expects to become, like 
her mother, a schoolteacher. 

The Congressman got heavy support among 
his district's minority groups—Mexican- 
Americans, Negroes, and a few East In- 
dians—but there are not enough of these 
voters to swing an election. He won the 
farm vote and also did well in the cities. 
One observer described his achievement as 
the “skilled selling of a pleasing personality.” 
Anether said, “His background as a dirt 
farmer and his civic activities made the peo- 
ple in the district feel closer to him, despite 
his foreign origin, than they did to the 
brilliant Mrs. Odlum.” 

“I believe,” Saunp himself said the other 
day, “that many, many people just thought 
it was an opportunity to demonstrate that 
they believed in democracy and fair play.” 

When the Congressman brought his bright 
nimbus of publicity to Washington, the 
Democrats promptly placed him on the 
powerful House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
It was as a one-man subcommittee that he 
made his extraordinary expedition to the 
Orient—technically to investigate the mu- 
tual security program, actually to improve 
relations between the United States and 
Asia, The trip began last October 22 and 
ended January 3. Everywhere, as telecasts 
and films revealed, the Saunds were met by 
tremendous crowds—in Japan, in Hong 
Kong, in the Philippines, and Burma and, of 
course, in India. 

In Calcutta, in New Delhi, in his native 
Punjab, they were garlanded with mari- 
golds, mobbed by school children, lionized at 
meetings. Saunp’s American wife and 
daughter were of particular interest to the 
crowds; in one city, when he appeared at a 
reception without the tired ladies, he was 
hustled back to his hotel by car to recruit 
them. In New Delhi he addressed the Par- 
liament for 2 hours, and Prime Minister 
Nehru—whom he had met the year before in 
Washington—was host at a private family 
luncheon. In the Punjab the Saunds traveled 
in a private railroad car provided by his 
brother Karnail, a graduate engineer who is 
@ member of the five-man board which con- 
trols India’s railroads. Just the summer 
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before Saunp had attended a traditional 
Sikh wedding in Ottawa when Karnail’s son 
noa the daughter of the Indonesian 


MArriow 
ambassador to Cafhada. 

The Congressman spoke either in Punjan? 
or English, asking his audiences to choose. 
Even after an absence of almost 4 decades 
his Punjabi was fluent, but his daughter 
was told guardedly that he spoke with an 
American accent. He talked frankly and 
vigorously about America’s position in the 
postwar world vis-a-vis communism; he 
willingly discussed such sore issues as Little 
Rock, Goa, Kashmir, and Pakistan, often 
using Indian stories and parables to make 
his point. Returning to his native village 
was perhaps his most affecting experience. 
There the 30 trees he had planted as a 
youngster—in India an act of virtue—were 
full grown and provided pools of shade. 
Under the trees a Sikh poet sang elegiac 
verses which—and here the Congressman 
found himself in tears—included Saund’s 
mother’s dying words. 

SauNpd’s opponents have accused him of 
a certain ineptness as a working Congress- 
man, but he showed no ineptness as a good- 
will ambassador. When I toured his district, 
I discovered that the Indian expedition had 
made him new friends, particularly among 
women voters interested in peace and good 
international relations. But he still is a 
controversial figure; those who like him like 
him very much, and those who dislike him 
are eloquent about it. 

Saunp has done some floundering as a 
Congressman, but most freshmen in Wash- 
ington do. His colleagues have given him 
friendly help in matters concerning his dis- 
trict and probably will give him more be- 
fore election time. A great many of the 
large growers in the valley oppose him, but, 
on the other hand, he has in the past had 
the support of such men as Jack H. Benson, 
one of the largest farm operators; wealthy 
rancher John J. Elmore; and James Simons, 
president of the Imperial Valley Beet Grow- 
ers Association. “In another term or two,” 
Benson predicted recently at his office in 
Brawley, “he will be one of the outstanding 
men in Congress. He has education, energy, 
and brainpower.” 

Personally, Saund is spirited, well in- 
formed and engaging. Of necessity, he early 
learned to get along with people. “Even in 
the first days, when things were harder,” he 
told me, “I never had a fist fight or cusssed 
back a man who cussed me, That's what 
Gandhi taught, and it was the way my 
mother raised me.” His own son has 
described him as the most patient man he 
ever knew; in a lifetime, he said, he had 
never seen his father lose his temper. At 
58, Saunp looks 10 years younger; his blue- 
black hair is only faintly graying; he is well 
dressed in a public calling where wrinkle 
and rumple are often a trademark. He does 
not drink or smoke, but is unstuffy about 
people who do. As a onetime New Dealer, he 
supports most so-called liberal causes and 
last year won an urban league award for bet- 
tering race relations. Yet he is an odd com- 
bination of meditative idealist and shrewd 
crossroads politician. He makes a political 
errors, but rarely repeats them. A gener- 
ous man himself, he is as rapacious for his 
district as any stringtie Claghorn from the 
peanut-growing belt. Like most Congress- 
men—where their homefolks are con- 
cerned—he regards the Budget Bureau as 
the sworn enemy of man’s highest hopes. 

Mrs. Saund took a sabbatical year from 
schoolteaching when her husband went to 
Congress and now makes frequent trips East. 
But she still pursues her chosen school- 
teaching career. The Saunp home in Los 
Angeles is on a steep slope in the Hollywood 
hills; Mrs. Saund bought the lot because of 
the view. Her husband and son in 1950 built 
the 3-bedroom modest white house with a 
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minimum of professional help and a maxi- 
mum of effort; most of the building mate- 
rials had to be hoisted aloft hy cables. A 
celery crop, which had proved so disastrous 
‘when SAUND first went to the valley, this 
time paid the bills. The roulette wheel 
always turns. In Washington the Saunds 
make their home in a Connecticut Avenue 
apartment. 

The Republicans in the 29th District this 
time have taken careful aim at the man 
from Chhajalwadi. Party lesions have been 
salved and wounds bandaged. All sub- 
stantial factions of the party are support- 
ing John Babbage, a 42-year-old lawyer from 
Riverside who has made his mark in many 
ways. Born in New York, he worked his way 
through the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and won a scholarship to the Columbia 
University Law School. For 6 years he was 
a special agent for the FBI, spending 3 of 
the war years in South America. After com- 
ing to Riverside as a deputy district attorney, 
he went into private law practice. He was 
elected to the California Legislature in 1948 
after receiving both Républican and Demo- 
cratic nominations in a primary (remem- 
ber, California is that State which allows 
crossfiling in a primary) and spent two 
terms there. In an evening interview at the 
famous old Mission Inn at Riverside, I 
found him an affable, ambitious, and in- 
telligent young man. 

But for all the self-examination of Re- 
publicans in Imperial and Riverside Coun- 
ties, Dauie SincH SAUND may not be an 
easy man to beat. Let his wife have the 
last word. 

“Daurp is the optimist in our family. Iam 
the worrier and brooder. He is optimistic 
about things turning out well and, aston- 
ishingly enough, they often do.” 


FRIENDLY FOREIGNERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
its issue of August 2, 1958, the Saturday 
Evening Post has published an article 
entitled “The Case of the Friendly For- 
eigners.” The article refers to relations 
along the United States-Canadian bor- 
der, especially in the States of Montana 
and North Dakota and the Canadian 
Provinces of British Columbia, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta. May I say that 
the economic, social, and cultural rela- 
tions between my State of Montana and 
these Provinces could well furnish a pat- 
tern for the rest of the world. Though 
we have our differences over wheat, lead 
and zinc, water, and cattle we know how 
to get along with one another and to ob- 
viate our differences in a reasonable at- 
mosphere. 

I should like to read, for the benefit 
of the Senate, 1 or 2 paragraphs 
which show just how friendly a border 
we have with our neighbors: 

A stranger can lose his way and get into 
Canada without knowing it. For 10 miles 
east of Sweetgrass, Mont., a dirt road runs 
right on top of the line, half in one country 
and half in the other. Lanes lead right and 
left to exactly similar ranchhouses which 
pay taxes to different capitals, record births 
and deaths as different national statistics. 
How are you going to keep those people from 
going across the road to borrow an egg? The 
road finally forks, but there isn’t the slightest 
sign to indicate that the left fork leads into 
Canada, the right into the United States. 

Clem Brigl, of Shelby, Mont., crossed the 
line a couple of years ago and unwittingly 
began handing out young Montana trees to 
Alberta ranchers. Clem is agricultural ex- 
tension agent in Montana’s Toole County. 
He was supposed to be encouraging ranch- 
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ers to plant windbreaks and shade trees 
back in his own United States. 

“f was new to the job and didn’t know 
which back roads led into Canada,” Clem 
said. “I felt mighty foolish, though, until 
the county nurse broke down and confessed 
she had treated several Canadian families 
for a long time before she knew she was 
crossing the line. It had never occurred to 
the Canadians that she wasn’t a Canadian 
nurse.” 


Speaking personally, I have cam- 
paigned in Canada, looking for Montana 
votes, in the Provinces of Alberta and 
British Columbia. It was some time be- 
fore I was able to learn that on occasions 
I was looking for the wrong kind of votes, 
because I was not running for the Cana- 
dian Parliament; I was running for the 
United States Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CASE OF THE FRIENDLY FOREIGNERS 
(By Paul Schubert) 

Lots of Canadians and Americans out on 
the Great Plains wish the border didn’t exist. 
It doesn't mean they want to be part of one 
big country. The Canadians like being Cana- 
dians and the Americans are completely 
loyal to the United States. But when you 
live along the line it seems ridiculous to 
have even an imaginary barrier that you 
aren’t supposed to cross without getting 
permission. 

Actually, the people right on the line do 
a lot of visiting and neighboring which, 
though officially frowned on and deplored, 
is unofficially tolerated because you couldn't 
stop it anyway along this wunfortified, 
lightly guarded frontier. 

In northern Montana and northern North 
Dakota the Canadian border is visible from 
the air, a long straight line running due east 
and west along the 49th parallel. Across the 
plains the wheatfield pattern has a 
geometric break where the tractors turn 
around at the ends of the flelds—fields which 
end at the national boundary. Those ends 
line up stiffly across the variegated checker- 
board of man’s tillage. 

From coast to coast the Canadian-United 
States border is 3,987 miles long. The part 
between the Rocky Mountains at Waterton- 
Glacier International Peace Park and the 
Muskeg and Tree Belt over in Manitoba and 
Minnesota, is an 800-mile stretch—the Great 
Plains. 

Down on the ground you don’t see the line 
at all. The Plains roll across open undulat- 
ing country with occasional lines of low hills, 
treeless except along the rare winding rivers, 
Canada may be a different color on the map, 
but on the ground it’s all one countryside. 
Except at official ports of entry 20 to 50 miles 
apart, the border is invisible as such—no 
flags, no foxholes, no troops, not even a wall 
or fence to indicate whether you are in 
Canada or the United States. You have to 
hunt to find the old stone posts put up by 
the surveyors after the 1846 agreement that 
the boundary would follow the 49th parallel 
along the long 1,300 miles from the Lake of 
the Woods to the Strait of Georgia. 

Farm roads, paths, game, and stock trails 
cross the line without customs stations or 
even signboards. Once in a while a cattle 
outfit has 4 or 5 miles of barbed wire to keep 
stock from drifting; occasionally a sheep 
rancher strings small mesh to discourage 
ovine emigration. But mostly it’s just coun- 
try, intensively cultivated—‘breadbasket of 
the world,” they call it. Big rough chunks 
of it are still as wild as 1,000 years ago. 
They run cattle in those rough parts. And 
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at interyais tneré’s oil, on both sides—drill- 
ing rigs, pumping fields, tank farms. 

A stranger can lose his way and get into 
Canada without knowing it. For 10 miles 
east of Sweetgrass, Mont., a dirt road runs 
right on top of the line, half in one country 
and half in the other. Lanes lead right and 
left to exactly similar ranchhouses which 
pay taxes to different capitals, record births 
and deaths as different national statistics. 
How are you going to keep those people from 
going across the road to an egg? 
The road finally forks but there isn’t the 
slightest sign to indicate that the left fork 
leads into Canada, the right into the United 
States. 

Clem Brigl, of Shelby, Mont., crossed the 
line a couple of years ago and unwittingly 
began handing out young Montana trees to 
Alberta ranchers. Clem is agricultural ex- 
tension agent in Montana’s Toole County, 
He was supposed to be encouraging ranchers 
to plant windbreaks and shade trees back in 
his own United States, 

“I was new to the job and didn’t know 
which back roads led into Canada,” Clem 
said. “I felt mighty foolish, though, until 
the county nurse broke down and confessed 
she had treated several Canadian families for 
a long time before she knew she was crossing 
the line. It had never occurred to the 
Canadians that she wasn’t a Canadian 
nurse.” 

The Reverend Bill Knickel, of Whitlash, 
Mont., ran into a unique variation of the bor- 
der-legality problem. The Reverend Bill 
has a little white wooden church on the 
American side of the line, the only church in 
the vicinity. Quite a few Canadian families 
cross the line to attend services each Sunday, 
encouraged by Canadian customs official 
Hugh McLoughlin, who when called away 
by an emergency, tacked a sign to the locked 
door of his little one-man border station, 
saying: “If you're going to church, go ahead.” 

A year ago the Reverend Bill decided that 
his church in Whitlash didn’t answer Cana- 
dian needs as fully as he would like, so he 
started crossing the line himself and holding 
a second service every Sunday, in a school- 
house on the Canadian side. The Reverend 
Bill's Montana church is Presbyterian. His 
Canadian church is nondenominational—he 
gets Mormons, Baptists, Methodists, every- 
thing, and the whole thing works like a 
dream, 

Recently a complication arose. Two young 
people of the Canadian congregation decided 
to get married, and wanted the Reverend 
Bill—their minister—to marry them. Then 
somebody realized that an American parson 
had no legal right to marry anybody in 
Canada. The dilemma might have been 
solved by having the couple step across the 
border onto United States soil, but as good 
Canadians they didn’t want to do that— 
they wanted a home wedding with their own 
Reverend Bill officiating. So the correspond- 
ence began with the Provincial authorities in 
Edmonton, and before it is done it will prob- 
ably reach Ottawa—who knows, maybe Wash- 
ington and United Nations headquarters, 
If it could be handled by local authorities, it 
probably could be straightened out in half 
an hour. 

In that part of the North American West 
the average ranch on either side of the border 
runs about 2,000 acres. Ranchhouses are 
substantial, comfortable, attractively fur- 
nished, equipped with the full range of elec- 
tric appliances, from freezers to TV. Wheat 
is the big crop, hundreds of square miles of 
wheat, planted mostly in strips, with fallowed 
land between them in a pattern that saves 
moisture and discourages soil blowing. 
‘There's barley too, for feed and for malting, 
and a new crop called safflower whose seed 
is processed into vegetable cooking oil useful 
in cardiac and hypertension diets. 

Farming is fabulously mechanized. One 
man works 100 acres a day, farms 1,000 
planted acres—alone. Yield is prodigious, 
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with Americans readily acknowledging Ca- 
nadian skill in pioneering wheat varieties 
and methods adapted to the soil and climate. 

Montana and North Dakota are young 
States—both acquired statehood less than 
70 years ago, in 1889. Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan became Canadian Provinces in 
1905. The country on both sides filled 
rapidly with homesteaders about 50 years 
ago, after the railways went through. The 
first homesteads were usually half sections, 
$20 acres, all that could be handled with 
the horse-drawn machinery of the day. 
Many homesteaders went to Alberta from 
the United States, one reason for the par- 
ticular closeness along this border. But the 
main tie is the identical western life shared 
by all the ranchers and townspeople—same 
climate, same adversities, same tradition of 
self-reliance on the frontier. People under- 
stand, sympathize with, and respect each 
other. 

The big West was never meant for small 
farming. Today the rule of thumb is that 
anything smaller than six quarters—960 
acres, a square mile and a half—can't be 
made to pay off. Reason: A man needs just 
as much expensive machinery to farm 1 
quarter section as 6, and if machinery isn't 
used full time it won't pay its keep. 

Oldtimers like Gomer Thomas remember 
the days of open-range cattle country before 
the homesteaders came in with their fences. 
Gomer was born in Wales, but he settled on 
the American side of the line. Back in the 
open-range days the border was universally 
ignored. Cattle ranged where the feed was 
good, drifted before storms, found the best 
winter grazing and the sweetest summer 
water, wandered fantastic distances. Once 
@ year at roundup time all the cow outfits, 
Canadian and American, joined up for 
range riding and calf branding, sorted out 
market stuff and drove big herds overland to 
shipping points. 

Before that it was Indian country—the 
“Wild West’'—and the Plains were ranged 
by hundreds of thousands of buffalo. 

It’s still full of Indians, who have special 
rights about crossing the border and do lots 
of intertribal visiting to help celebrate 
Indian holidays. The buffalo are gone ex- 
cept for a few protected herds. There's still 
lots of livestock, cattle and sheep and cow 
outfits still cross the line to help one an- 
other round up cattle and to share one an- 
other’s rodeos. As for the border cow 
critters, they still can’t tell the difference 
between flags, go where the grazing is good, 
get through fences as livestock will—and 
create a border problem. 

Bob Sutton, on 3,400 acres just west of 
Whitlash, has cattle and sheep both, and 
wheat, too, and 3 oil wells on the place. 
His ranch—the brand is X Lazy H—is right 
on the border, with a couple of miles of 
fence between himself and Ernest King, his 
neighbor on the Canadian side. Ernest has 
just the same kind of spread. Bob and 
Ernie, a year apart in age, grew up together, 
went to Sunday school together—the Sun- 
day school was on the Canadian side then— 
were boyhood inseparables. Their wives, 
attractive and competent, also knew each 
other before marriage made them immediate 
neighbors. The present crop of Sutton and 
King kids doesn’t cross the line quite so 
freely as their dads used to, because today’s 
border patrol, which does show up from 
time to time, says no-no, and Suttons and 
Kings are law-abiding people who want to 
do what's right. 

“Stock cross the line? I should say it 
does. Grass always looks better over there. 
And we get Canadian cattle down here— 
had three head the middle of last winter.” 

How do you get strays back? Just saddle 
a horse and ride over the line after them? 
The law says that’s bad—you're legally sup- 
posed to go way around through a port of 
entry, report to customs, and after you've 
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found your cattle bring them home through 
the customs station. A man could lose quite 
a little time obeying that law. At the same 
time a man doesn’t want to get the border 
patrol or the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice on his back for illegal movement of cat- 
tle across the line—and even a dimbrain 
can spot cattle and horse tracks on a soft 
dirt trail. 

This is where officials and ranchers work 
together, trust each other. The usual so- 
lution is a phone call: “Joe, I've got three 
head up in Canada. All right if I take a 
horse and push them back through the 
fence?” 

“Go to it.” 

Chances are the rancher doesn't even 
realize his way is probably smoothed by 
another phone call, this time from the Amer- 
ican official to his Canadian opposite num- 
ber. In fact, word of his little three-cow 
expedition may percolate all the way to the 
prowl-car radios of the patrol and mounted 
police who do the actual border watching. 

Big as the border is and open as it seems, 
you don’t travel it long before becoming 
aware that literally nothing happens along 
it without the knowledge of the quiet gents 
in Government suits. Soft-spoken and 
obliging, they are the easiest people in the 
world to deal with as long as you are on the 
up-and-up. But in country so big and 
thinly settled any deviation from the norm 
sticks out like a thumb in a bloody bandage. 

“We know what's going on,” an officer in 
charge of an American border station told 
me. “Shucks, out in the West everybody 
knows evyerything—the bigger the country, 
the harder it is to keep a secret. Suppose 
Joe Miller’s wife gets sick and has to go to 
the hospital. Everybody knows she’s there— 
it's in the paper. Everybody wonders who's 
going to take care of Joe's kids and the 
housework while Irma is away. There are 
only two girls he might get, and one of them 
is Mary Brown—she lives on a ranch 4 miles 
across the line in Canada, a good girl and 
glad to help out. Of course, the law says 
she can’t take employment in the United 
States. But in a situation like that, are we 
going to be nasty and ride herd on Joe? 
Perhaps it’s smarter all around if he doesn’t 
ask our Official permission, because we have 
to be official when we're approached officially. 
The one thing everybody understands is 
that Mary couldn't get away with taking a 
permanent job here, unless she went 
through channels.” 

Many things besides neighboring take 
Canadians and Americans back and forth 
across the border. Plain old-fashioned fun 
is a big lure, The West is square-dance 
country and any Saturday night sees car- 
loads of people travel long miles over dusty 
back roads to a party. If the party is in 
Canada, Americans go up there. If it’s in 
the United States, Canadians come down 
here, 

At little Whitlash a square-dance club 
called the Border Promenaders puts on a 
rousing evening in a little crossroad hall 
opposite the postoffice, which doubles as 
United States customs and immigration 
station. Square-dance callers specialize in 
the modern variety of singing call, use 
records and a loudspeaker system instead of 
the old cowboy fiddle. No babysitters here. 
All the small fry come along and the in- 
fants presently get laid out to sleep on the 
straight-backed chairs that line the 
crowded, swirling room. An outsider can’t 
tell Canadians from Americans, though lo- 
cals say they can easily spot differences in 
clothing, mostly in women’s dress materials 
and the trademark brands of men’s wear. 

American liquor laws are more liberal, 
just now, in Montana and North Dakota, 
than Canadian law in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan—hbars stay open longer and sell 
more kinds of firewater, which brings in 
many Canadian visitors seeking a good 
time, a switch from the departed days of 
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United States prohibition when the good- 
time travel was all the other way. 

Shopping, too, is a big lure. Canadians 
who stay 48 hours in the United States can 
take back $100 worth of merchandise 
apiece; Americans spending the same length 
of time in Canada can bring back $200 worth 
duty free. Line-crossing formalities are 
minimal for bona fide citizens on both 
sides—no passports are required. American 
women say stores and service are better in 
Lethbridge and Calgary than in Great Falls 
or Helena—but Canadian women maintain 
it’s just the other way around, which shows 
livestock isn't unique in believing grass 
grows greener on the other side of the fence. 

People also cross over for medical and 
dental care. Edna Nutter, whose husband 
Carl is a border rancher not far from Sweet- 
grass, says: “When the children needed 
teeth straightened I used to take them 100 
miles to Great Falls. But the orthodontist 
there is overworked and sometimes it took 
weeks to get an appointment. One day we 
had a Canadian visitor who told me there 
was a new man up ‘in Lethbridge, in Al- 
berta—really easier for us to get to. I tried 
him, and it’s been wonderful. Now we all 
go to Lethbridge for our dental work, and so 
do lots of other families around here.” 

Four hundred miles farther east, over 
near the North Dakota line, Regina, capital 
of Saskatchewan, draws people from all over 
northern Montana and North Dakota to a 
cancer clinic famous as one of the finest any- 
where; American physicians call on it as 
freely as on any hospital within our own 
borders, and patients speak of it with a grati- 
tude and affection that transcends nation- 
ality. Similarly, the clinic and hospitals in 
Billings, Mont., serve a steady stream of pa- 
tients from beyond a border that is no 
barrier. 

Another important border relationship 
grows out of close-knit ties among every 
kind of club, social organization, fraternal 
group, or athletic team along the line. 
Sweetgrass, Mont., and Coutts, Alberta, twin 
towns on the border, have one Lions Club be- 
tween them—a true Lions International. 
Four-H Clubs on both sides of the line ex- 
change visits, camp together, join up for 
sightseeing trips and picnics. A practice 
found all along the border is the exchange of 
friendship stones—boulders, sometimes so 
big that it takes four men to lug them—held 
in custody by a Kiwanis, Rotary, or junior 
chamber of commerce for a year, then taken 
across the border to a club on the other side. 
In many clubs and lodges, exchange visits are 
so common that both Canadian and Ameri- 
can flags are permanently ensconced on the 
rostrum. 

Canadians are fervent baseball players. 
They’ve retaliated for importing our nation- 
al game by exporting a Scottish pastime now 
going great guns in western Canada—curling. 
This cold cousin to bowling, played with 
polished stones skidded along an ice rink, 
has permeated our northern tier of States, 
and if you don’t think neighborliness is ef- 
fective you haven't seen a Dakota rancher in 
cowboy boots and a big hat frantically wield- 
ing a broom to help a slow-moving stone 
slide along the ice to its goal. 

Lee Hansen, United States customs officer 
at Sherwood, N. Dak., says: “Canadians come 
down here to play golf, to visit our Masonic 
lodge, to watch hockey games and play in 
them. Americans go into Canada to fish, to 
train bird dogs, to hunt elk and caribou. 
And I have five men who cross the line every 
day to farm in Canada, and several more 
farmers who go up for 3 weeks at a time; 
own ranches on both sides.” 

Numbers of Americans have taken advan- 
tage of Canada’s generally lower land prices 
to buy fine ranches up there, and, as farm 
machinery can cross the line both ways duty 
free, they ride their tractors into Canada in 
the morning and ride them home at night. 
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For marketing, wheat quotas and other reg- 
ulations, crops on either side of the line come 
under the law of that side. But ambitious 
operators take advantage of one honest bor- 
der loophole. Registered seed wheat and 
registered purebred cattle cross the border 
free of both quota and duty. This fancy 
stuff is more trouble to raise, but rewarding 
in the payoff. 

Open as the border is, professional smug- 
gling isn’t a major problem, though it does 
flare up now and then, especially at times 
when there’s a big price advantage on either 
side. When there’s really big money to be 
made, smugglers can be mighty resourceful. 
This peaceful border was one of the world’s 
most notorious in the days when rumrunners 
used to come barreling down these same back 
roads, and the most innocent-looking barn 
might house a liquor cache worth a fortune. 

Today cattle and sheep are the principal 
smuggling problem, The big trick is to bring 
in the stock unbranded, then slap a legal 
brand on it once it is over the line. A cou- 
ple of years ago an American smuggler made 
a deal with a Canadian rancher to buy his 
herd and pay $5 a head extra if the stock 
was left unbranded. The Canadian went for 
it, but squawked bloody murder when the 
unbranded herd was hijacked and driven 
across the border one dark night before any 
money had passed. They never did catch 
that smuggler. 

One North Dakota sheep smuggler baffled 
authorities for months. Customs Officials 
were sure his sheep originated in Canada, 
but couldn't pin it on him until one agent 
secretly went to the suspected source in 
Canada and smeared invisible dye on the 
animals’ wool. When that dyed wool turned 
up in a warehouse on the American side, the 
smuggler went to jail for 2 years. 

Smuggling of aliens is sometimes a prob- 
lem, too, particularly after big population 
upheavals and emigrations of refugees and 
displaced persons. The 1956 Hungarian 
tragedy brought an inevitable drift of pa- 
thetic men and women to the Canadian- 
United States line, some in ingenuous ef- 
forts to pass border stations openly, some 
grimly determined to sneak through the 
wide-open spaces. 

What aliens don’t reckon on is the enor- 
mousness of the country, the lack of cover, 
the 50 miles between the border and main 
highways and railways where they can get 
transportation, and the simple fact that any 
stranger, even an American, sticks out. For- 
eigners betray themselves at every step by 
language, clothing, lack of money, lack of 
documents, everything. 

The old melting pot is still abubble, how- 
ever, and transborder marriages are common. 
A year and a half ago a Canadian ranch girl 
named Isabel Gottfried—that isn’t her real 
name—went to Calgary and got a job selling 
notions in a five-and-dime store. One week- 
end her girl friend asked her to come along 
down to the States in a car—really to chap- 
eron her girl friend and her beau. So Isabel 
found herself in a bar-and-lounge in Glas- 
gow, Mont., having more fun than she had 
ever had in her life. 

Isabel didn’t usually talk to strangers, but 
she found herself next to the nicest young 
fellow, and the first thing you know they 
were dancing together—he kept putting 
quarters in the jukebox. He came from a 
big ranch about 30 miles north, and the 
funny thing was that his folks were orig- 
inally from Austria, and Isabel's own father 
had come from Switzerland, though she was 
born in Canada. 

Isabel and that boy were married in March 
1958 right there in Glasgow, and I found 
Isabel over the washing machine in the big 
ranchhouse. She'll probably spend the rest 
of her life in Montana, but they'll visit back 
and forth to Alberta. 

There's a peace park on the line at Water- 
ton-Glacier and a peace garden between Dun- 
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seith, N. Dak., and Boissevain, Manitoba, in 
which people have tried to express formally 
and somewhat self-consciously the special 
amity of the border of brotherhood. But the 
expression which means much more is the 
spontaneous kind of thing that busts out 
through the roughness of inarticulate men 
who simply know they’ve got a thing so good 
they must avow it publicly, any way they can. 
Ever since May 30, 1938, Decoration Day, the 
Canadian Legion has marched down to the 
line at the obscure border crossing at Elmore, 
in Saskatchewan, and the American Legion 
has marched up from Sherwood, N. Dak., to 
meet them. There at the border these little 
groups of men in the outgrown uniforms of 
past wars get all mixed up together, and the 
flags flapping in the mild spring breeze get all 
mixed up, too, until it doesn’t seem very im- 
portant which is which because they all mean 
the same thing—which is that everyone has a 
country and a flag, but not everyone can 
share it this way. 

At first the music was a single Canadian 
bagpiper named MacIntosh. Now they have 
bands—military bands and high-school 
bands—and a draped rostrum and speakers. 
Afterward they all go down to Sherwood and 
Mohall and make a holiday of it. 

Elmore started this—and it has spread all 
along the line. Good things do spread along 
the line. 

Indeed, our consciousness of the line as a 
link, not a barrier, is the most precious thing 
about it. I have lived near many borders, 
seen tank traps and pillboxes between 
Czechoslovakia and Austria, Maginot fortress 
and concrete bastions between France and 
the Reich, barbed-wire tangles and armies of 
men between Italy and Yugoslavia. I have 
stood, hat in one hand and passport in the 
other, before petty officials in ornate uni- 
forms, conscious that all the man had to do 
was shake his head and I couldn’t go past 
the heavy barrier he had lowered across the 
road. 

Nowhere else in the world have I seen any- 
thing like the border of brotherhood between 
Canada and the United States. For a heart- 
ening experience in the working fellowship 
of man I commend it. No border anywhere 
can be any better than this. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp also an editorial from the 
Glendive, Mont., Ranger of July 30, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE FRIENDSHIP FRONTIER 


We can testify to the views of Paul Schu- 
bert, writing in a recent issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, that the border between 
Canada and the United States is unlike any 
frontier in the world. 

Schubert says that the friendliness of per- 
sons on both sides of this unfortified border 
is a “heartening experience in the working 
fellowship of man.” Being situated close 
to Canada as we are the people of Glendive 
are qualified to say that this is an apt de- 
scription of the condition that exists. Cross- 
ing into the United States from Canada is al- 
most as easy as passing from Montana into 
North Dakota and, in fact, less difficult than 
entering California where “bug men” inspect 
your car like it might be loaded with taran- 
tulas. 

The people of Glendive, we know, are al- 
ways anxious to welcome visitors from 
Canada. 


HOUSING CODE STUDY 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, A 
housing code study has just been com- 
pleted in the State of New York, under 
the joint sponsorship of the New York 
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State Housing Division and the Urban 
Renewal Administration, of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. The Hon- 
orakle Joseph P. McMurray, commis- 
sioner of the division of housing, State 
of New York, supervised the study and 
the preparation of the report. Senators 
will remember that for several years Joe 
was staff director of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, and did an ex- 
cellent job, particularly in the field of 
housing. 

I have not read the report, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and therefore cannot say that I 
agree with all parts of it. However, all 
of us know that sound housing-code pro- 
cedures are essential to sound housing 
construction and maintenance. It is 
with this thought that I call the report 
to the attention of the Senate and of 
housing authorities over the country. In 
order to make available more details re- 
garding the report, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the release issued by the di- 
vision of housing, State of New York, be 
printed at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Pointing out that while there are approxi- 
mately 1,600 cities, towns, and villages in 
New York State, fewer than 500 report build- 
ing permit statistics and less than two-thirds 
inspect new construction to make certain of 
safety, sanitation, and restraint of fire haz- 
ards, Housing Commissioner Joseph P. Mc- 
Murray today transmitted to Gov. Averell 
Harriman the results of a 3 volume 2-year 
study entitled “Housing Codes, The Key to 
Housing Conservation” and stressed the 
urgent need for expanded State leadership to 
aid all communities within the State in con- 
serving and rehabilitating their predomi- 
nantly older housing. 

The report suggests four possible methods 
of approach to more effective State assistance 
for local programs: (1) closer coordination 
of State programs and cooperative pooling 
of local resources; (2) adoption of additional 
mandatory requirements to supplement ex- 
isting State regulations in this field; (3) 
technical assistance by the State to local 
communities on a reimbursable cost basis; 
and (4) State financial assistance to com- 
munities based on the type and scope of local 
program in relation to need. 

This study raises vital questions of State 
policy which will entail considerable time 
and thought in arriving at sound, imagina- 
tive, and long-range decisions, Commissioner 
McMurray stated in his letter of transmittal 
to Governor Harriman. 

“Code enforcement programs have achieved 
recognition as indispensable weapons in the 
struggle against deterioration in slightly 
more than half the cities of over 50,000 popu- 
lation in our States,” said Commissioner 
McMurray in commenting on the proposed 
code. “Most of these programs, however, 
cannot be compared with the more success- 
ful ones undertaken by such out-of-State 
cities as Baltimore, Cincinnati, Detroit, and 
St.Louis. While these are larger centers, the 
programs of Portland, Maine, and Rockford, 
Il., clearly demonstrate the capacity of 
medium-sized cities to manage their reha- 
bilitation and conservation programs suc- 
cessfully. On the other hand, within our 
State, Rochester, has done an outstanding 
job. 

“Today there are very few regulations ap- 
plicable to existing housing other than State 
mandatory laws. Almost no enforcement of 
these regulations is undertaken except on a 
complaint basis. In the course of this study, 
some 43 jurisdictions of under 50,000 popu- 
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lation were surveyed. It was revealed that 
27 had no regulations whatever governing 
the maintenance of housing; 30 others had 
no regulations requiring basic facilities such 
as toilets, bathing, or even water supply. 
Another 24 had no regulations pertaining to 
sewage disposal other than those contained 
in the sanitary code. 

“Our reports indicate that smaller com- 
munities, unable now to afford the employ- 
ment of full-time technical or enforcement 
personnel, could benefit greatly by pooling 
their resources and engaging in cooperative 
programs. Adjacent communities could join 
together to administer building and housing 
regulations. 

“In the larger communities, programs are 
handicapped by lack of coordination among 
municipal agencies. Our study revealed that 
planning agencies were, as a rule, not con- 
sulted in the formulation of code-enforce- 
ment programs, Available manpower re- 
sources have been spread too thinly in costly 
decentralization. Out-of-State cities have 
more success in recruiting personnel because 
their salaries average about $700 per year 
higher.” 

The reports indicate that, excluding New 
York City, as of January 1, 1958, nearly 44 
percent of the urban and rural nonfarm 
housing in the State was constructed prior 
to 1919. Slightly over 50 percent of New 
York State’s 5 million dwelling units are 
located upstate. 

“The adequacy of a community's housing 
resources is a prime factor in the mainte- 
nance of a stable economy,” Commissioner 
McMurray declared. “This study demon- 
strates the type of practical program that 
local communities can adopt quickly and 
operate continuously without requiring mas- 
sive financial investment from governmental 
and private sources which occurs in the com- 
plete demolition and redevelopment of 
slums. Redevelopment, while it must be 
continued, is an expensive and time-con- 
suming process. Rehabilitation and conser- 
vation, through housing code administration, 
is a difficult, more subtle, but extremely es- 
sential treatment, regardless of whether the 
major surgical operation of redevelopment is 
necessary. Adoption and effective adminis- 
tration of a housing code is the basic and 
fundamental weapon in the vital housekeep- 
ing function of preventing blight and decay,” 
Commissioner McMurray stated. 

The first volume of the report entitled 
“Code Enforcement Programs and Recom- 
mendations” analyzes the role of the State 
and various types of local governments and 
their relative capacity to undertake code en- 
forcement programs. It summarizes the 
present programs undertaken by the State, 
large municipalities, and smaller commu- 
nities. Programs are developed which should 
lead to basic improvement in the administra- 
tion of rehabilitation and conservation. 

The second volume, entitled “Minimum 
Housing Standards Ordinance,” is a model 
housing code designed primarily for local 
adoption. The grouping into a single docu- 
ment of all regulations pertaining to hous- 
ing standards is the outstanding advantage 
of a housing code. This c.de, properly sus- 
tained by supporting codes and ordinances, 
can be effectively utilized by communities to 
extend the useful life of large segments of 
their housing inventories. Housing codes 
apply principally to existing residential 
structures, and provide minimum standards 
governing occupancy, maintenance, health, 
utilities, light, and ventilation facilities. 
Building, plumbing, electrical, and other con- 
struction codes are basically concerned with 
new construction, The multiple-residence 
law is applicable to structures housing three 
or more families, except in Buffalo which is 
regulated by the provisions of the multiple- 
dwelling law. While systematic enforcement 
of building and housing regulations is nec- 
essary to conserve the housing inventory, a 
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housing ¢ is the principal tool in the ad- 
ministrat of rehabilitation and conserva- 


tion programs. 

The third volume, entitled “Administrative 
Guide for Local Programs,” illustrates meth- 
ods of administering and enforcing housing 
conservation and rehabilitation. The signifi- 
cance of periodic inspection, the mainte- 
nance of adequate records regarding viola- 
tions, and a quasi-judicial approach to con- 
ducting hearings to ease enforcement prob- 
lems are emphasized. Recommendations for 

e administration of local programs are 

upon the analysis of procedures utilized 

y 53 New York communities and the out- 

tanding programs of 19 cities outside of the 
State. 

“Today, in order to qualify for Federal 
urban renewal assistance, a community must 
meet the terms of a workable program. 
Point I among the qualifications declares 
that a community must have adequate local 
housing, health and safety codes and ordi- 
nances, and they must be effectively en- 
forced. Adoption of the minimum housing 
standards ordinance which is recommended 
in our report would enable communities to 
meet this requirement more easily.” 

This $145,000 study was jointly financed 
by the State division of housing and the 
Urban Renewal Administration pursuant to 
section 314 of the National Housing Act of 
1954, It concentrates mainly upon housing 
and interrelated code enforcement problems 
in the more highly urbanized communities 
of the State, excluding New York City. The 
study received sustained cooperation and 
support from the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Albert M. Cole, Administrator, and 
the Urban Renewal Administration, Richard 
L. Steiner, Commissioner. Assistance was 
also given generously by many State and 
local agencies. 

Suburban renewal is fully as important as 
urban renewal, the reports indicate. Mu- 
nicipalities with a population of over 50,000 
have been able to do a better job of solving 
housing problems than smaller cities, towns, 
and villages. Our figures show that the 
smaller communities are faced with an aging 
housing inventory and substandard housing, 
The bulk of the power housing has been 
built in the suburbs, and older neighbor- 
hoods have been generally bypassed thus 
accelerating the major factors contributing 
to the surging spread of slums and blight. 

“Copies of the three volume report are 
being distributed widely throughout the 
State to municipalities, officials, State agen- 
cies, and interested groups,” Commissioner 
McMurray stated, 

As a necessary first step in the develop- 
ment of effective code enforcement pro- 
grams, Commissioner McMurray proposed 
the retention of the small expert staff to 
provide assistance to the urban communi- 
ties of the State in the rehabilitation and 
conservation field. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks I 
am about to make be printed in the 
portion of the Recorp devoted to the 
morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


AMERICANS FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think 
the date of August 4 may well go down 
in American history as one of the most 
memorable dates in the political history 
of the United States, because on today 
there was an announcement from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., of the formation of a new 
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organization in the field of American 
political life, under the title of Amer- 
icans for Constitutional Action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks the news release issued from 
the office of Adm. Ben Moreell, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., this morning. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


AMERICANS FOR CONSTITUTIONAL ACTION— 
NEWLY ORGANIZED ACA PROMISES FIGHT 
FOR FREE AMERICANS 
PITTSBURGH, PA., August 3.—Formation of 

Americans for Constitutional Action to “aid 

in the promotion and preservation of the 

American system of constitutional Govern- 

ment” was announced here today. 

The announcement was made by Adm. 
Ben Moreell, of Pittsburgh, United States 
Navy, retired, chairman of the board of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., who is chairman 
of the board of trustees of the new organ- 
ization. Other trustees of ACA include 
Henning W. Prentis, Jr., vice chairman of 
the ACA, of Lancaster, Pa., chairman of the 
board of the Armstrong Cork Co.; former 
Secretary of the Navy Charles Edison, of 
New Jersey, former Democratic Governor of 
New Jersey, and now chairman of the board 
of McGraw Edison Co. and treasurer of ACA; 
Hon, Ed Gossett, of Dallas, Tex., now gen- 
eral attorney for Texas and the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. and a former Demo- 
cratic Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, and Dr. Walter D. Martin, of Norfolk, 
Va., a former president of the American 
Medical Association. 

In announcing the formation of the new 
organization, Admiral Moreell made public a 
formal policy statement. It read: 

“Whereas it is the conviction of the 
founders of Americans for Constitutional 
Action that the great majority of our fellow 
citizens have a profound faith in the prin- 
ciples of American constitutional govern- 
ment and the system of free enterprise 
under which America has grown great; and 

“Whereas there is increasing concern 
among many thoughtful Americans over the 
threat to our basic American institutions as 
a result of the complex problems now pre- 
sented to America and to the world by the 
growing threat of socialism and communism 
and the resultant challenge to the capacity 
of the American economy to provide prop- 
erly and adequately for our defense and, at 
the same time, preserve America as an eco- 
nomically stable, self-governing Republic 
that may continue to provide its people with 
a widely distributed well-being and to serve 
as an example to the world of a continent- 
wide civilization that can survive without 
resort to organized intolerance, economic 
class conflict, the liquidation of oppositions, 
or the slavery to an all powerful state: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it shall be the policy and 
the primary objective of Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action to seek common ground 
and to stimulate by all proper means the 
activities of all citizens and organizations 
seeking the preservation of the American 
way of life and the American system of gov- 
ernment and our system of free enterprise 
and private property under the constitu- 
tional safeguards provided by the Founding 
Fathers; and 

“To this end, it shall be our endeavor: 

“A. To awaken Americans everywhere to 
the dangers that are facing us at home as 
well as abroad; 

“B. To inculcate a sense of individual obli- 
gation to the community, State, and Nation; 

“C. To assist in research and education as 
to the forces now active in American politi- 
cal life; 

“D. To consider and to utilize the most 
practical political action by which these 
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problems may be solved in full harmony 
with the provisions of the American Consti- 
tution and without stifling American enter- 
prise in the embrace of a completely regi- 
mented economy. 

“E. To support, regardless of partisan 
considerations, causes and candidates con- 
forming to the following all-American objec- 
tives which are essential to the preservation 
of the opportunity State created and pre- 
served by our Republic: 

“1, Preservation of our Government as & 
Republic through the support and utiliza- 
tion of the guide lines established by our 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and its Bill of 
Rights; 

“2. Unqualified support and protection of 
free enterprise and private ownership, with 
its reward of merit system, as it functions 
within the framework of sound and work- 
able two-party government; 

“3. Adherence to Government and eco- 
nomic concepts which will protect the prin- 
ciples of sound money, effective economy, 
taxation for revenue only, and to operate our 
Government within the framework of a bal- 
anced budget; 

“4. Articulate and effective support of the 
constitutional provision guaranteeing that 
all powers not expressly granted to the Fed- 
eral Government are reserved to the States 
and to the people; 

“5, Intelligent and energetic use of the 
secret ballot and the demonstrated desirabil- 
ity of an effective two-party political system 
in implementing the capacity of free men 
and women to control their own destinies; 

“6. Active participation in the primary and 
political convention decisions within the po- 
litical party of our own choice, so as to select 
appropriate nominees, and the determina- 
tion to support—regardless of party affilia- 
tion—candidates for office who most nearly 
embrace and support the provisions of this 
policy statement.” 

Americans for Constitutional Action con- 
ceive that freedom is dependent upon the 
limitation of government and that stability 
of the American economy is vital to the 
continued development of America with full 
justice to all elements of our population. 

In seeking the attainment of these objec- 
tives, Americans for Constitutional Action 
welcomes the cooperation and support of all 
like-minded citizens and organizations who 
are willing and ready to place constitutional 
convictions ahead of partisan loyalties. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, this 
news release includes a statement of 
policy of the new group, indicating what 
the group has in mind doing and the 
educational and political action cam- 
paign which they envision. 

Mr. President, I also hold in my hand 
an analysis of the American political 
and economic trends as they are en- 
visioned by the promoters of Americans 
for Constitutional Action, which in- 
cludes a diagnosis of the problem and a 
suggested cure for the situation which 
confronts the country, as well as the rea- 
sons which led this group of distin- 
guished Americans to originate and cre- 
ate the new organization known as ACA. 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Recor at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE CASE FOR AN ACA—AMERICANS FoR CON- 
STITUTIONAL ACTION 
THE DIAGNOSIS OF THE PROBLEM 

For the past three decades, there has been 
a@ steady increase in the pressures being ex- 
erted in this country on both of our major 
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political parties and on all ca ates for termining the party platforms, policies, and 
major public office in an effort push or personalities dominating the Democratic 
pressure them toward support of causes which presidential conventions. At times, the ADA 
for want of a better term are labeled as also has influence in determining Republican 
“leftish” in nature. They are the causes nominations for governor, Senator, and Con- 
which move toward socialism. gressman in the urban States of the North 

Sometimes these causes involve outright and East. 
ownership and operation of commercial-type Thus, our American political picture has 
industries. More frequently, they (1) in- developed a third dominant and effective 
volve excessive and extravagant Federal ex- force within our traditional two-party sys- 
penditures; (2) crippling and unnecessary tem. This third force is the ADA and its co- 
Federal regulations or restrictions; (3) the ordinated and cooperating power blocs as 
steady and substantial growth of the powe enumerated and suggested in paragraph (3) 
authorities, taxes, and activities of the Cen $% above. Since almost always this third force 
tral Government in Washington; (4) the in-®' supports Democrat nominees for House and 
vasion of the Federal Government into areas Senate as well as for President, the capacity 
of activity normally under our Constitu- of constitutional conservatives to unite for 
tion reserved to the States; and (5) a whole victory has been seriously—some believe 
family of legislative suggestions designed to hopelessly—impaired. A fourth force is 
narrow the horizons of individual oppor- needed to put our American political pat- 
tunity in America and to expand the powers, tern back in balance and to provide an op- 
authorities, and activitites of whatever brand portunity for constitutional conservatives 
of politicians happens to be in the executive everywhere (regardless of party affiliation or 
and legislative positions of responsibility. geographical location) to work together for 
Even our Supreme Court at times seems to success. Otherwise, the existing formula of 
be affected by these trends: to vest more and two against one seems designed to elect a 
more authority in men and to preserve less Congress in 1958 which will be far more 
and less authority by statute. leftish than our present Congress. This third 

Basically, there are three significant rea- force—unless challenged by an equally effec- 
sons why these pressures and trends con- tive fourth force—may very well also nomi- 
tinue to pyramid and why the traditional nate and elect a presidential candidate in 
American constitutional and conservative 1960 designed to outdeal the New Deal and to 
points of view, which are shared by a ma- push us far toward national socialism. 
jority of all Americans, fail to register them- Inasmuch as clever, self-serving politicians, 
selves successfully in our national elections operating through ADA and other pressure 
and may have permanently lost an effective groups, frequently receiving financial and 
means of manifesting themselves in our Na- personal-worker support from COPE, have 
tional Congress. taken advantage of the impact of the indus- 

These are (1) our electoral college system, trialization of large urban States upon our 
whereby a plurality of one vote can swing electoral college system of bloc-voting for 
the entire bloc of electoral-college votes of President, and since these big city career 
vast States like New York, California, or politicians have recognized the opportunity 
Pennsylvania behind a winning candidate so for pressure group control which grows out of 
that for President or Vice President this win- the fact conservatives in America are 
ner-take-all concept gives the individual divided, separated, and frustrated by operat- 
with that one extra vote the electoral college ing as Democrats in the South and as Re- 
votes not only of all those who voted for him publicans in the North, something different 
but also of all those who voted against him. must be done if the relentless, reckless drive 
Thus, by concentrating upon the voting blocs to the left is to be stopped in the United 
in 12 vast cities of 8 large States, any political States of America. 
party and any presidential candidate can RE. 
usually win a national victory if it wins these i i alae ani Bastin 32 wack A Sirah 
8 large States. Either party can add to the 

What is needed in order to equalize the 


collective votes of these eight pivotal States 
oP success chances of our competing political 


sufficient electoral votes from strongly parti- philosophies in America is clearly indicated 
san, smaller States generally su rting that TE 
g 7 SUPPO g ya we must create and support an ACA (Ameri- 


party to make victory almost certain, Thus, 
pressure groups—(COPE); the ADA (Amer- Cans for Constitutional Action) which will 
icans for Democratic Action), and others— Vigorously and definitely support conserva- 
can spend their funds and talents on these 8 tive, constitutional-minded causes and can- 
carefully selected States and the 12 great didates, with the same tactics, force, finances, 
cities dominating them and usually come and determination that the ADA devotes to 
up with a national victory except when over- its highly successful program of supporting 
riding issues or national emergencies arise left-wing causes and candidates. 
to disrupt this general political rule. The ACA (Americans for Constitutional 
(2) Conservatives and those who cherish Action) in general elections shold be strictly 
constitutional standards of freedom in this onpartisan as between Republicans and 
country are artifically divided in and out of Democratic candidates. It should consist- 
Congress by the Mason-Dixon line which ently support the more conservative and 
since the War Between the States has, in the the more constructive candidates and causes 
main, made the Republican Party ineffective whether sponsored by Republicans or Demo- 
in Congressional campaigns in the old South rats. It should meet head-on and toe-to-toe 
and except for rare occasions has held the the political quackery espoused by Americans 
South in line for whoever gets the Demo- for Democratic Action. It should assume 
cratic nomination even when such nominee is esponsibility and develop the facilities for 
selected by northern liberals and becomes be- challenging, answering, and repudiating the 
holden to the northern pressure groups to left-wing positions and proposals habitually 
the point that his policies are inimical to adopted and advocated by the ADA. It should 
many of the very southern conservatives Oppose the socialistic schemes of the ADA 
whose votes he needs and gets in order to be and embrace and support the traditional con- 
elected. cepts of the American Opportunity State that 
(3) Americans for Democratic Action (the Private ownership and our reward of merit 
ADA) increasingly has become the spear- ‘System have made possible. In primary elec- 
head organization and the political catalyst tions and political conventions it should ac- 
which has brought into effective and united tively support the available candidate most 
political action such strong political forces nearly embracing its position. 
in the North as the CIO-PAC (COPE); the The ACA should support in Congress and 
big city Democratic machines; nationalistic in State legislatures those measures which 
and radical blocs; and the ADA itself. The are sound and right. It should oppose those 
ADA is a comparatively small but very well measures which could destroy our solvency 
financed group of self-proclaimed liberals or undermine our basic American concepts 
who exert great and effective authority inde- of States rights, private ownership, and free 
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enterprise. At election time, it should, in 
turn, support its friends and oppose its 
enemies as the ADA supports or opposes 
candidates on the basis of their devotion 
to its liberal causes. 

At worst, the ACA could force back to- 
gether the conservative coalition in Con- 
gress which for over 20 years successfully 
stopped the greatest excesses toward statism 
in this country but which in the summer 
of 1957 was torn apart and destroyed by the 
Congressional debates and votes on Hells 
Canyon, civil rights, and atom power— 
in that order. Southern conservatives (al- 
most without exception in the Senate) stub- 
bornly voted for socialistic steps toward Gov- 
ernment ownership of Hells Canyon power 
development and federalized atomic power 
while Northern conservatives voted for civil- 
rights legislation which the South opposed. 
Whatever the merits of these votes, the 
conservative coalition in the Senate suffered 
badly as the result of them—the private 
ownership group resented bitterly the con- 
sistent voting of Southern conservatives for 
big government and for Government owner- 
ship of atomic and hydroelectric power- 
plants which the Southern conservatives 
resented, the Northern conservatives voting 
against States right on civil-rights meas- 
ures. Today, consequently, both private 
ownership of the power package (coal, 
natural gas, petroleum products, atomic 
power, and hydroelectricity) and States 
rights are in great jeopardy. An active 
American for Constitutional Action could 
aid greatly in forcing this conservative co- 
alition back together again. Otherwise, pub- 
lic power generated by hydrodams or atomic 
plants can lead the entire power package 
with all of its five basic elements as set out 
above into State ownership and civil-rights 
legislation can become the spearhead for 
other bills on other subjects reducing the 
rights of our sovereign States solely to cere- 
monial functions. 

Among other things, ACA should encour- 
age the use and counsel of conservative, 
Constitution-minded journalists, editors, 
columnists, and commentators just as ADA 
so successfully is encouraging those who 
utilize or heed the counsel of leftwing col- 
umnists and commentators. An ACA, cer- 
tainly, should be able to support those who 
counsel for America as well as ADA is sup- 
porting and encouraging its journalistic 
darlings. 

To have maximum effectiveness, this ACA 
must provide the needed fourth force in 
American politics to nullify the one-sided 
advantage which ADA and its associated 
liberal groups, operating as a third force, 
has given parties and candidates of the left 
in our State and National elections. 

ACA would have as much or as little rea- 
son to register under the Lobbying Act as 
the ADA. ACA would claim and receive 
equal time on TV and radio programs. Its 
news releases and press conferences would 
have the same claim to public attention as 
those of the ADA. The task of ACA would 
be to offset the political and propaganda ac- 
tivities of ADA, 

ACA would utilize similar educational and 
information media as those employed by 
ADA in alerting Americans, generally, to the 
significance of organized political activity in 
achieving wise decisions at the polls. ACA 
would emphasize the importance of using 
the criterion “Which candidate more nearly 
supports my basic American viewpoints?” 
rather than “Which candidate belongs to my 
political party?” in determining the candi- 
date meriting sufficient support to win. In 
both parties, in every primary, there is a 
choice—and in virtually every area of the 
country there is or could be a second choice 
in the fall election so that candidates most 
nearly meeting your ideals of constitu- 
tional-conservatism can be elected. Thus, 
our American concepts and freedoms can be 
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preserved—if we deserve them and organize 
to protect them. 

ACA should be open to individual mem- 
bers and contributors of both political 
parties and to all loyal independent Ameri- 
cans. We should encourage leading officials 
of reputable organizations supporting con- 
stitution] and conservative causes to join 
ACA as individual members and to encour- 
age their organizations to cooperate by co- 
ordinating their efforts in support of the 
causes and candidates supported by ACA. 
ACA should concern itself with our domestic 
issues alone and it should adopt broad, basic 
policies which will not dilute its strength 
and efficacy by differences over controversial 
details or specific proposals which have less 
than general, national application. Its 
board of governors or trustees should be bi- 
partisan in nature and its spokesmen and 
Officials should be bound by the policies and 
programs adopted by the board or by general 
conventions of the ACA. State and local 
ACA chapters should supplement the na- 
tional activities of ACA. 

Adequately financed and properly led, 
the ACA can be a catalyst for uniting the in- 
dividuals and organizations of America ded- 
icated to “the greatest liberal Government 
in the world”—the opportunity state cre- 
ated and sustained by constitutional, con- 
servative Americans who combine the for- 
ward look with adequate respect for the 
time-tested formulas which have made us 
great and kept us strong. 

Without an ACA or something close akin 
to it, the disorganized, disspirited, and dis- 
united majority of our American citizenry 
who believe so deeply that “America didn’t 
become the greatest country in the world 
by doing everything all wrong” can remain 
inarticulate and ineffective. We can criti- 
cize each other and campaign against our- 
selves but in the long run a formula which 
operates “two against one” in politics is as 
futile and fruitless as any other contest 
which is entered with the odds firmly 
stacked against us. To remain free, those 
who love freedom must become effective. 
To do this requires this fourth force to give 
constitutional conservatives an equal oppor- 
tunity to succeed at the polls and to pro- 
vide us with effective political machinery for 
preserving our heritage. 

To be effective, this ACA force would have 
to recognize that there is always a choice 
between candidates and usually between 
parties in every campaign. They would 
have to realize that American politics is not 
composed solely of those with whom we 


comple agree and those whom we would 
complet * oppose. But there is a difference 
in ev tion at every level, every time. 


‘They should seek candidates who would em- 
phasize that difference as sharply as pos- 
sible and they should support the candi- 
dates invariably in primary campaigns and 
in our fall elections who are most likely to 
be found on the side of constitutional, con- 
servative government. By encouraging se- 
lections of this type, we can gradually ex- 
pand the difference, 

So long as constitutional conservatives 
continue to let the leftwingers select the 
jury (elect the Congress) and dominate our 
presidential nominating conventions for 
that long the shift toward socialism will 
continue. The decisions are made at the 
polling places and at nominating conven- 
tions. When good men permit others to se- 
lect and elect their officials in a democracy 
like ours they have only themselves to con- 
demn when things go wrong. Right will 
triumph only when those who should win 
organize their efforts and devote their tal- 
ents to the practical problems of politics 
and demonstrate the capacity of self-govern- 
ment to perpetuate the great opportunity 
state which our way of life has created on 
this continent. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in the 
morning issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune of today, Monday, August 4, I 
note a syndicated column by the dis- 
tinguished Washington correspondent 
David Lawrence, under the title “Moreell 
Group Seen Aiding Both Parties’ Con- 
servatives.” This is a very interesting 
and informative column, and gives the 
very significant and important endorse- 
ment of David Lawrence to this new 
movement. I ask that the column be 
printed in the body of the Recorp in 
connection with these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TODAY IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS—MOREELL GROUP 
SEEN AIDING BOTH PARTIES’ CONSERVATIVES 


(By David Lawrence) 


WasHINGTON, August 3.—Conservatives of 
both the Republican and Democratic parties, 
as well as the many independents in the 
country who believe in the basic doctrines 
of conservatism, now will have an opportu- 
nity to combine their efforts for the cause 
in which they believe. This will be made 
possible through the Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action, the foundation of which 
organization has just been announced by 
Adm. Ben Moreell of Pittsburgh, retired, and 
a number of other prominent Americans in 
the field of business, 

Admiral Moreell, who won fame during 
World War II for his leadership of the Sea- 
bees—the Navy’s big construction corps—will 
have associated with him as trustees both 
Democrats and Republicans. 

The main purpose of the ACA program is 
to support, regardless of partisan considera- 
tions the causes and candidates conforming 
to objectives which are essential to the 
preservation of the opportunity state created 
and preserved by our Republic. Here are the 
six main points of the platform of the ACA: 

“1. Preservation of our Government as a 
republic through the support and utilization 
of the guide lines established by our Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, and its Bill of Rights; 

“2. Unqualified support and protection of 
free enterprise and private ownership, with 
its reward of merit system, as it functions 
within the framework of sound and work- 
able two-party government; 

“3. Adherence to government and econom- 
ic concepts which will protect the principles 
of sound money, effective economy, taxation 
for revenue only, and to operate our Goy- 
ernment within the framework of a balanced 
budget; 

“4. Articulate and effective support of the 
constitutional provision guaranteeing that 
all powers not expressly granted to the Fed- 
eral Government are reserved to the States 
and to the people; 

“5. Intelligent and energetic use of the 
secret ballot and the demonstrated desir- 
ability of an effective two-party political 
system in implementing the capacity of free 
men and women to control their own des- 
tinies; 

“6. Active participation in the primary 
and political convention decisions within 
the political party of our own choice, so as 
to select appropriate nominees, and the de- 
termination to support—regardless of party 
affiliation—candidates for office who most 
nearly embrace and support the provisions 
of this policy statement.” 

GROUP HELD OVERDUE 

Such an organization has long been over- 
due in American politics. The Americans 
for Democratic Action usually refiects the 
radical point of view in American politics, 
particularly that of the big labor organiza- 
tions which create their own political com- 
mittees in every campaign. They have been 
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giving money for political literature or pre- 
cinct-worker help in Congressional as well 
as presidential elections, for the most part in 
support of the Democratic party nominees 
in the North. The ACA will probably be 
supporting many Democrats, but primarily 
these will be conservatives from the South. 
This is a significant move because the north- 
ern radicals have begun to support radicals 
in the Democratic primaries in the South, 
and here and there haye been successful 
either in electing their own men or in in- 
timidating those who would otherwise re- 
main conservative. 

Ever since the close of World War II, Con- 
gress has continued in the main conservative 
or at least nonradical because of the pres- 
ence of a coalition majority derived from 
both parties. Such a coalition has never 
been given the direct political help and 
financial support that the radicals, with 
their millions of dollars collected from 
unionized workers, have been able to give 
their spokesmen in Congress. 

Admiral Moreell has recently retired as 
chairman of the board of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. and is a natural for the leadership 
of the movement that has just been chris- 
tened “Americans for Constitutional Ac- 
tion.” The new organization has the bless- 
ings of many conservative Democrats and 
Republicans in Congress who have been in- 
strumental in helping it to get started. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, as one who for many years—at 
least for 8 or 9 years, actively—has been 
suggesting there is something wrong with 
the party alinement in the United States, 
I welcome wholeheartedly this new ven- 
ture in our American political system. I 
think many of us realize and recognize 
that the distinctions and differences be- 
tween the two major political parties of 
this country for a long while have been 
something less clearcut and specific than 
is desirable, and something less than I 
believe is essential to produce the opti- 
mum functioning of our two-party 
system. 

As long as 6 or 7 years ago, in asso- 
ciation with the then Senator from 
Maine, Mr. Brewster, and others, I 
helped organize a weekend conference, 
held in the North Room of the Mayflower 
Hotel here in Washington on September 
15 and 16, 1951, which resulted in the 
creation of what was then known as the 
National Committee for Political Re- 
alignment, which had the cochairman- 
ship of former Senator Albert Hawkes of 
New Jersey; as a Republican, and Ed 
O’Neal of Selma, Ala., as a Democrat. 
Senator Hawkes had been formerly the 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and Ed O'Neal was known 
to all of us as the very effective national 
president for many years of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

The group, after its meeting early in 
1951, I believe, or in 1952, developed a 
brochure and set in motion procedures 
to try to alert Americans to the fact 
that we needed to have in this country 
some clear-cut definitions of party poli- 
cies so that people who go to the polls in 
national elections would have a definite 
and significant policy choice to make on 
election day; and many of these people 
have been working in this vineyard ever 
since. So it is with a great deal of 
gratification that I notice the announce- 
ment from Pittsburgh this morning, and 
take this opportunity to call it to the 
attention of those who read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and those who listen 
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to what is said on the floor of the 
Senate. 

May I say that I personally know a 
number of the distinguished officers of 
Americans for Constitutional Action, 
which include, in addition to Admiral 
Moreell, such men as former Secretary 
of the Navy and former Governor 
Charles Edison of New Jersey; a man 
with whom I served in the House of 
Representatives for a long while, for- 
mer Representative Ed Gossett, of Dal- 
las, Tex.; and a number of other dis- 
tinguished Americans listed among the 
trustees of the organization. 

Mr. President, knowing these men as 
I do, I am happy to report to the Senate 
and to the country, that this is not an 
organization of fanatics or extremists in 
any sense, but it is an organization ded- 
icated to our great American system of 
providing for Americans all necessary 
information and necessary background 
to advance a political and economic 
philosophy which has too long been left 
unheralded and undefended by a dis- 
tinguished organization of the type 
which has now been created to support 
it. 

I am hopeful, as the months move 
along, we shall all see great results, be- 
cause we do have a cleavage in American 
political life which is greater and more 
clear cut than exists between the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Republican Party. 
Those who believe in one general eco- 
nomic and political philosophy will now 
have the opportunity to support and 
participate in the activities of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, on the one 
hand; and those who oppose those con- 
victions and beliefs now will have an 
opportunity, through Americans for 
Constitutional Action, to ally them- 
selves with an equally vigorous and sig- 
nificant organization in defense and 
support of our traditional and cherished 
American opportunity system. 

It is my hope, in conclusion, Mr. 
President, that the ACA can become the 
catalyst for those who believe in con- 
structive and constitutional conserva- 
tism in this country in the manner in 
which the ADA has become the catalyst 
to pull together those groups with a very 
different political and economic philoso- 
phy with which I, for one, frequently 
find myself in total disagreement. ACA 
should now be able to do much to pin- 
point the issues and clarify the atmos- 
phere so that Americans, generally, can 
contribute more effectively to their basic 
responsibilities of self-government. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there are no other Senators who 
wish to address the Senate in the morn- 
ing hour, if the Chair will conclude the 
morning hour I shall send a resolution 
to the desk and suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


THE LATE SENATORS MATTHEW M. 
NEELY, OF WEST VIRGINIA, AND 
W. KERR SCOTT, OF NORTH CAR- 
OLINA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send a resolution to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 352), as follows: 

Resolved, That the legislative business of 
the Senate be now suspended in order that 
memorial addresses may be delivered on the 
lives, characters, and public services of the 
late Senators MATTHEW M. NEELY, of West 
Virginia, and W. Kerr Scorr, of North Caro- 
lina, respectively. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolution is agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BistE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent——_ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

MATTHEW M. NEELY 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are very few men who had 
such a tremendous impact upon the 
character of Congress for as many years 
as did the late Senator MATTHEW M. 
NEELY. For 44 years MATT NEELY was 
associated with Congress. He served in 
both the House and in the Senate, and 
even when he left us for a term as Gov- 
ernor of his beloved West Virginia, the 
force of his ideas could still be felt in 
this Chamber. He was a dedicated man, 
fiercely devoted to the ideals which he 
had embraced. 

He was a fighting man, who threw all 
of his tremendous energy and the in- 
exhaustible resources of his oratory into 
the causes which were close to his heart. 
MATTHEW NEELY always met an issue 
head on. He would not compromise a 
principle or retreat an inch from the 
ground upon which his conscience told 
him he should stand. But even his 
strongest opponents respected him and 
admired him. What is more important, 
they liked him. They all recognized the 
inner sincerity of this towering, ener- 
getic figure. 

The mountains of West Virginia are 
rugged and tall. The people of West 
Virginia live by the State’s motto—‘The 
mountain men are always free.” MATT 
NEELY spoke the heart and soul of a 
rugged mountain man of West Virginia, 
who will always be free. 

But I think the best monument to 
Marr Neety will be the determination 
that Americans will always be free. 


W. KERR SCOTT 

Mr. President, I now turn to express 
some thoughts regarding another late 
colleague. 

It is very difficult for us to realize 
that Senator W. Kerr Scorr is no longer 
with us. 

To those of us who served with him, 
Senator Scorr seemed a permanent part 
of the Senate. Every day, we looked 
over to where he sat for his quick smile, 
the red rose in his lapel, and his win- 
ning sense of humor, 
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Kerr Scorr loved people. KERR 
Scorr’s love was not an abstract, aca- 
demic love. He wanted to do things 
for them because he was of them. And 
they responded in full measure to his 
devotion. 

There were many times that I turned 
to Kerr Scorr for advice. I placed a 
high value upon his earthy common 
sense, his candor, his wisdom, and his 
dedication to the ideal of doing what was 
right and for doing something for the 
people of the Nation. 

I was never disappointed in my judg- 
ment of the quality of his advice. It was 
of the highest caliber. 

He had a deep devotion toward the 
people who tilled the soil. He was a 
farmer himself; and many of the finest 
achievements of modern agriculture are 
based upon the contributions he made. 
When he came to the Senate as a fresh- 
man Member the Democratic majority 
assigned him immediately to the pow- 
erful and important Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

But Kerr Scort’s horizons were never 
limited. He had an understanding of 
all men, whether they worked on the 
land, in their overalls, in the factories, 
or in their blue serges in the counting 
houses. And at all times he was ready 
to listen to their problems with a sym- 
pathetic heart. 

I think it can truthfully be said that 
Kerr Scort gave every man a fair hear- 
ing and an honest chance to prove his 
case, and this is one of the finest quali- 
ties anyone can have. 

All of us miss Senator Scorr, not only 
as a Member of the Senate and an out- 
standing public servant, but as one of 
our closest and truest friends. He was 
a gentleman, a kindly man who loved 
God and the Christian way of life. 

He has gone on to his reward. But 
he leaves behind to his loved ones and 
to his friends an inspiration that will 
be part of our lives for as long as we 
shall live. 

MATTHEW NEELY 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, to me 
it has always been passing strange how 
a little act displaying interest or kindness 
can unlock the door of another man’s 
heart and permit one to walk in. But 
so it was with MATTHEW NEELY. It was 
my privilege to serve with him in the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. 

Long ago he became a militant cru- 
sader for the Neely-Pepper bill to aug- 
ment research in the field of cancer. 
That measure was under some fire in the 
House when it came on for consideration. 
At that time he was Representative 
NEELY. For ought I know, I may have 
been the only minority Member who 
joined the crusade and made an effort 
to secure the enactment of that measure. 
When this legislative adventure had been 
concluded, Matr NEELY came to seize my 
hand, and for the first time I learned 
the reason for the deformity and miss- 
ing fingers and why he became such 
an inspired missionary in the crusade 
against cancer. 

It was symbolic of a far greater heart— 
a heart and soul which embraced all 
causes where the well-being of humanity 
was involved. Coming from a mining 
State, he threw himself into the fight 
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for a mine-safety bill so that men going 
down to bring up that resource in the 
depths of the earth with which to warm 
the firesides and drive the spindles and 
wheels of commerce would have the 
maximum chance to return to their fam- 
ilies at the end of each day. 

Like John Brown, who came from 
Kansas to Harpers Ferry in a day of 
judgment, Marr NEELY could thunder 
against things undone or things done 
wrong by his estimate. Like a circuit- 
riding preacher in pioneer days, he could 
wrestle with the Devil even as Jacob 
wrestled with the angels. Like a Will 
Rogers, he could draw upon an endless 
fountain of quaint humor for any occa- 
sion. And like a gentle-hearted min- 
strel, he could coax from the recesses 
of memory those sweet and lilting things 
to bring comfort to a weary soul. 

Like a golden overlay was his indomi- 
table spirit. His courageous approach to 
the everyday challenges of life was not 
unlike that spirit which, after a life- 
time of pain and torture, made the 
young William Ernest Henley write his 
imperishable poem, Invictus: 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


Such was the spirit of MATT NEELY. 
W. KERR SCOTT 


I turn now to a few remarks about an- 
other departed colleague. 

How little we know about each other 
in this limited deliberative body, of the 
deep and intimate feelings, of the spirit- 
ual urges, of the emotions, of the in- 
terests that bring inner calm and peace, 
of the means by which men capture 
the durable values that make the very 
soul shine. 

Kerr Scotr reminds me of Richard 
Evelyn Byrd. It is only natural that one 
Should associate one who had so long 
undertaken such rugged adventures to 
Little America with a spirit that had 
neither time nor inclination for any- 
thing except breathless conquest. Yet in 
that Antarctic winter of 1934, on Ross 
Barrier, that bleak and icy shelf between 
Little America and the South Pole, his 
spirit could respond to the very ordered 
immensity of the universe. He could 
write in his diary that day: 

The day was dying—the night was being 
born—but with great peace. Here were the 
imponderable processes and forces of the 
cosmos—harmonious and soundless. Har- 
mony, that was it. That is what came out 
of the silence—a gentle rhythm, the strain of 
a perfect chord, the music of the spheres, 
perhaps. 


Strange but inspiring sentences from 
the heart of a bearded man, discovering a 
new universe as it were. 

And so with Kerr Scorr. On May 9, 
1956, he spoke before the Senators break- 
fast group. He spoke on flowers. In that 
speech, he quoted the inscription on the 
plaque at Bok Tower near Lake Wales, 
Fla 


The kiss of the sun for pardon 
The song of a bird for mirth 

One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. 


Who would have known that in the 
gentle heart of our departed colleague 
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there was such an abiding appreciation 
of the beauty of flowers, their symbolism 
at birth and in courtship and marriage, 
on birthdays and in time of illness, on 
Mothers Day and days for memorial, in 
life and at death and what a spiritual 
value they had? 

Here, then, was the key to a gentle 
heart—to the stirrings of a quiet, mod- 
est, humble colleague who not only found 
freedom from the tensions of public 
service, and spiritual refreshment when 
the world came too close, but who also 
found God in the beauty of the flowers. 
Truly he exemplified an oft repeated 
phrase, “The holiness of beauty.” 

As an amateur gardener, all this may 
have struck me more deeply than some 
others. But I understand KERR Scorr 
better now. No one can contemplate 
the indescribable beauty in countless 
forms in a flower garden, wondering how 
sun, rain, and soil can translate a seed or 
bulb or tuber into a thing of colored 
majesty to delight the eye and the soul 
without gaining a deeper appreciation 
that behind it all is the hand of the 
Creator, and also that man does not 
stand alone. 

In the fellowship of Kerr Scort is a 
lesson. If we knew each other better 
and what makes us all tick in the quiet 
moments when the soul rehearses, our 
forbearance, tolerance, and apprecia- 
tion would be the greater. 

And so a fragrant rose to the memory 
of our colleague Kerr Scott. He left us 
an enduring legacy, if we will but em- 
brace it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that our 
colleagues who are absent from the city 
or who have been detained from the 
Chamber be permitted to insert in the 
appropriate place in the Recorp their re- 
marks in connection with the passing of 
Senator Neety and Senator Scorr. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

MATTHEW M. NEELY 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, it 
was with sorrow in my heart. that I for- 
mally announced to the Senate last Jan- 
uary 20 the death on Saturday morning, 
January 18, 1958, of the senior Senator 
from West Virginia—Senator MATTHEW 
MANSFIELD NEELY. 

Although word of Senator NEELY’S 
passing was not unexpected at the time— 
for he had been greviously ill for some 
months—I am sure it came as a shock to 
his family, his colleagues, his friends and 
acquaintances throughout the country, 
and that it caused mourning in thou- 
sands of homes in West Virginia and 
elsewhere. 

It is likewise a solemn occasion today 
as Members of this body pay their final 
tribute to our departed colleague, who 
spent a total of 35 years in Congress. 

If one might sum up in a sentence the 
chief characteristic of Senator NEELY, 
who served 5 terms in the House of 
Representatives, 5 terms in the United 
States Senate, and a term as Governor 
of his State, I believe that sentence would 
read—“He had a fighting heart.” 

He had experienced both victory and 
defeat during his long and eventful 
years—but he always came back fighting. 
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And when the ultimate defeat came, as 
it must to all men, he went down fight- 
ing. 

I distinctly recall his appearance on 
the Senate floor for the last time, just 
12 days before his death. Although he 
had to ride in a wheel chair, he insisted 
on attending the opening of Congress on 
January 7, 1958. Both time and age 
found in him a valiant, stouthearted op- 
ponent who fought to the very end. 

Senator Nerty had an amazing ca- 
reer, overshadowed by few men in public 
life throughout the Nation's history. 

The son of a country doctor, he was 
born on a farm in Doddridge County, 
W. Va., November 9, 1874. As a boy, he 
worked on the family’s 150-acre farm, 
attended a country school, to which he 
walked more than a mile each weekday, 
4 months each winter. 

In 1893, he successfully passed an ex- 
amination for a teacher’s certificate, and 
the next fall was given a school at Win- 
dom, a small mining community in Min- 
eral County. During those early teach- 
ing days, he attended spring terms at 
Salem College, earning his way by work- 
ing and using the savings from his 
meager salary to further his education. 
In the fall of 1897, he entered West Vir- 
ginia University, where he continued to 
work at a variety of jobs to help pay his 
way. 

The Spanish-American War's out- 
break found him enlisting as a private 
in Company D, First West Virginia Vol- 
unteer Infantry, at the first call for vol- 
unteers. He served 7 months, but was 
a member of the National Guard from 
1900 to 1911, when he was mustered out 
with the rank of major. Until his elec- 
tion to the United States Senate, he was 
familiarly known as Major NEELY. 

Returning to West Virginia University 
in 1899, he resumed his studies leading 
to a law degree. His forensic ability, for 
which he was later to become noted, was 
already in evidence, and he won numer- 
ous awards in oratory and debating. Re- 
ceiving his law degree in 1902, he im- 
mediately began his career at the Marion 
County Bar. 

Senator NEELy’s first venture into poli- 
tics was in 1908, when he was elected 
for a 2-year term as mayor of the city 
of Fairmont. He first gained statewide 
attention when he was elected clerk of 
the West Virginia House of Delegates in 
1911. 

His first big opportunity in polities 
came when President Woodrow Wilson 
in 1913 appointed the distinguished John 
W. Davis, of Clarksburg, later the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President, as Solici- 
tor General of the United States. Mr. 
Davis resigned his seat in Congress, and 
Mr, NEELY was elected to the unexpired 
term. 

After being elected to three full terms 
in the House of Representatives, he was 
elected to the United States Senate in 
1922. He was defeated for reelection 
in 1928, but 2 years later he was returned 
to the Senate for his second 6-year term, 
and was reelected in 1936. 

In 1940, he was elected Governor of 
West Virginia, resigning his seat in the 
Senate on January 12, 1941, to be in- 
augurated chief executive of the State. 
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In the middle of his term as Governor, 
he again sought election to the Senate 
in 1942, and was defeated. He was 
elected to the House of Representatives 
in 1944, defeated for reelection in 1946, 
and was returned to the Senate in 1948. 
He was in the fifth year of his fifth 
term in this body when he passed away 
at the age of 83. 

Thus, for half a century, he was a 
dominant figure in State and national 
politics, championing many a cause that 
attracted national attention. 

I became acquainted with Senator 
NEELY Many years ago, and our relations 
throughout the years were pleasant and 
cordial, We were political opponents in 
two senatorial campaigns, with the de- 
cision of the electorate a draw. He was 
a tireless campaigner, to be sure, but I 
can say in all truth and sincerity, I never 
had a fairer opponent on the public 
forum. 

Senator NreLy was one of the most 
colorful figures ever to serve in Con- 
gress. His powers of oratory are well 
remembered by those here. He could be 
sharp in criticism, quick in repartee, 
flowery in eulogy, and brilliant in his 
choice of words. Few men were his peer 
in the use of the English language. Few 
men exceeded him either in ability or in 
the fighting spirit he displayed in the 
causes he supported. 

As the Fairmont West Virginian, the 
Republican newspaper published in Sen- 
ator NEELY’s home town, pointed out at 
the time of his death: 

If the real test of a man is his ability to 
face disaster unafraid, then Senator NEELY 
was pretty much of a man. As we have 
previously suggested, the Senator never ap- 
peared at better advantage than when he 
met defeat. It will be noted that only 2 
years passed after each of his political de- 
feats before he regained the victory. He 
was a fighter without a doubt. 

The Senator’s record speaks for itself and 
even the most bitter of his political oppo- 
nents will have to admit that it was a record 
unsurpassed in this and other States. Like 
all of us, he had his faults, but we will leave 
it to the partisans to point them out. To- 
day, we remember a man who served his 
people and often served them well; a man 
who never ceased to fight for what he þe- 
lieved to be right. 


I would also like to quote from an edi- 
torial that appeared in the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch at the time of his passing: 


Senator MATTHEW MANSFIELD NEELy, of 
West Virginia, died at 83 as rambunctious a 
liberal as when, in his undergraduate days, 
he burned the president of West Virginia 
University in effigy for being too reaction- 
ary. The 50 years he spent in public life 
were years of solid service because to him 
politics was people—the coal miner, the 
railroadman, the elderly widow, the man out 
of a job. 

As mayor of Fairmont, W. Va., as United 
States Representative, Governor of West Vir- 
ginia, and United States Senator, Mr. NEELY 
fought to make government mean more in 
the lives of most individuals. He was work- 
ing for old-age pensions and protections for 
organized labor even before the New Deal. 
Social security, organization for world peace, 
aid to the needy, railroad retirement legis- 
lation, and legislation for the coal miners— 
these were measures close to his heart. 


One of Senator NreEty’s accomplish- 
ments during his first term in the Sen- 
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ate was to gain enactment in. 1928 of the 
first bill ever approved by either House 
requiring the Federal Government to 
enter the war against cancer. And one of 
his last acts was to press for more funds 
with which to carry on the cancer re- 
search program. 

He now rests from his labors, but the 
results of his long years of service in the 
Halls of Congress will be in evidence for 
many years to come. 

Mrs. Revercomb joins me in expressing 
once again our deepest sympathy to his 
widow, Mrs. Alberta Clara Ramage Neely, 
their two sons, Mr. Alfred Neely and Mr. 
John Neely, and their daughter, Mrs. 
Corinne Neely Pettit. 

WILLIAM KERR SCOTT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I shall in- 
dulge at the outset in some reflections 
rather personal in nature. 

On an occasion such as this, I am 
acutely aware of the number of those I 
have known and loved who have jour- 
neyed to the undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveler returns. In 
the words of Mississippi’s poetic son, 
William Alexander Percy, “They were 
the bulwarks, the bright spires, the 
Strong places.” 

I count among them my departed col- 
league, Kerr Scott, who was known to 
his family as WILLIAM Kerr Scorr and to 
all other North Carolinians as “the 
Squire of Haw River.” For 3 years 4 
months and 18 days, he and I shared the 
precious privilege of representing the 
more than 4 million North Carolinians 
in the greatest deliberative body on 
earth, the United States Senate. I am 
sure that no two Senators from any 
State ever enjoyed more cordial official 
and personal relationships with each 
other. 

I was appointed to the Senate just 6 
days after Kerr Scott had won the nomi- 
nation for North Carolina’s other Senate 
seat in the Democratic primary of May 
1954. At that time a mutual friend of 
ours called me, and said: “I’m expecting 
you and Kerr Scorr to work together in 
the Senate.” I replied: “We will have no 
trouble doing so because both of us love 
North Carolina.” 

My prediction proved true. At all 
times during our joint service in the 
Senate, Kerr Scorr and I worked to- 
gether in complete harmony for what 
we thought best for North Carolina. 
Now that he has gone, I sorely miss his 
genial companionship, his uplifting sense 
of humor, his wise counsel, his whole- 
hearted cooperation, his loyal friendship, 
and his understanding heart. As long 
as my memory endures, I shall treasure 
these things in grateful remembrance. 

Before ending these personal refiec- 
tions, I wish to express my deep appre- 
ciation of the countless courtesies ex- 
tended to me during the times under 
consideration by Ben Roney, Bill Coch- 
rane, Bill Whitley, Roy Wilder, Joe 
Crawford, Louise Bragg, Betty Carter, 
Peggy Jane Warren, Emmy Pickett, 
Mickey Pickett, and Madeline Hughes, 
who constituted Senator Scorr’s staff 
and served him and North Carolina with 
rare fidelity and efficiency. 

I now turn to less personal matters. 
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Kerr Scorr sprang from God-fearing 
Scotch-Irish ancestors, who settled in 
North Carolina before the American 
Revolution and took an active part in 
building for the Old North State sound 
economic, political, and religious founda- 
tions. His birthday was April 17, 1896, 
and his birthplace was his father’s farm 
in the Hawfields community of Ala- 
mance County. Here he grew to man- 
hood. 

As his biographer, Robert W. Red- 
wine, so well points out in the Ad- 
dresses and Papers of Gov. WILLIAM KERR 
Scort, Senator Scorr acquired signifi- 
cant characteristics from each of his 
parents. From his father, Robert W. 
Scott, a highly respected farmer and 
political leader of Alamance County, he 
“inherited traits of sternness, tenacity, 
and even, on occasion, stubbornness, 
good business judgment, and a compel- 
ling urge to help people help themselves 
make life more worthwhile by raising 
the community and State to a better 
standard of living’; and from his 
mother, Elizabeth Hughes Scott, “he in- 
herited an inner gentleness of nature 
and a sentimental streak that he” was 
“usually able to hide or disguise from all 
except his most intimate friends and 
members of his immediate staff.” 

After completing his studies at Haw- 
fields High School, Kerr Scorr entered 
North Carolina State College, where he 
distinguished himself in athletics and 
scholarship and was graduated in 1917 
with the degree of bachelor of science in 
agriculture. Shortly thereafter he vol- 
unteered for service in the First World 
War as a private in the field artillery. 
In subsequent years he was awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of agricul- 
ture by North Carolina State College, 
and the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws by Elon College and the University 
of North Carolina. 

Upon his discharge from military serv- 
ice, Kerr Scorr purchased with bor- 
rowed funds a 224-acre farm in the Haw- 
fields community, and embarked upon 
his chosen vocation as a farmer and 
dairyman. By hard work, business acu- 
men and wise husbandry, he ultimately 
increased his farm to some 1,300 acres 
and his dairy herd to some 200 Holsteins 
and Jerseys. 

July 2, 1919, was the most fortunate 
day of Kerr Scort’s life. On that day 
he was united in marriage with his boy- 
hood sweetheart and constant inspira- 
tion, Mary Elizabeth White, whom he 
loved to call “Miss Mary,” and whose 
charm, gentle spirit, and steadfast de- 
votion taught him the truth of the 
ancient saying that “No man has more 
welth than he that hath a gode woman 
to his wyfe.” 

This happy marriage was blessed with 
two sons, Osborne W. Scott and Robert 
W. Scott, and one daughter, Mary Kerr 
Scott, now Mrs. A. J. Loudermilk. 

As good neighbors, “the Squire of Haw 
River” and “Miss Mary” participated in 
the activities and shared the joys and 
sorrows of the Hawfields community. 
They were pillars of spiritual strength 
in the old MHawfields Presbyterian 
Church, where the “Squire” served as a 
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deacon for a dozen years and as a ruling 
elder for a quarter of a century. 

Kerr Scorr accepted as valid Thomas 
Carlyle’s thesis that “our main business 
is not to see what lies dimly at a dis- 
tance, but to do what lies clearly at 
hand.” This being true, it is not sur- 
prising that he fought without ceasing, 
both as a citizen and as a public official, 
for soil conservation and improvement, 
reforestation, the eradication of animal 
diseases, markets for agricultural prod- 
ucts, secondary highways and farm-to- 
market roads, rural electrification, rural 
telephone lines, and other things calcu- 
lated to make more abundant the lives 
of those who dwell or work in rural areas. 
He was equally interested, however, in 
the construction of modern school- 
houses, the expansion of educational op- 
portunities, the conservation and devel- 
opment of water resources, the erection 
of health centers, and hospitals for the 
physically sick, and the establishment of 
better facilities and care for the men- 
tally ill. 

His services to agriculture, prior to 
his election as State commissioner, are 
indicated by his occupancy of these po- 
sitions: Emergency food production 
agent, United States Department of 
Agriculture; farm agent, Alamance 
County; member, North Carolina Rural 
Electrification Authority; master, North 
Carolina State Grange; regional direc- 
tor, Farm Debt Adjustment Administra- 
tion; member, American Jersey Cattle 
Club; president, North Carolina Jersey 
Cattle Club; president, North Carolina 
Dairy Association; president, North 
Carolina State farmers convention; and 
member of the advisory board of the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers Coop- 
erative Association. 

Kerr Scorr sought his first elective 
public office in 1936, when he was chosen 
State commissioner of agriculture. He 
was reelected to this post in 1940 and 
1944, and filled it with unprecedented 
effectiveness until February 1948, when 
he resigned, to become a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for gover- 
nor. At various times during his tenure 
as commissioner, he rendered services in 
these additional capacities: Chairman, 
Tobacco Advisory Board; member, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee of Agricul- 
tural Research and Marketing; member, 
Special United States Commission to 
Mexico to Study Hoof and Mouth Dis- 
ease; and president, National Associa- 
tion of Commissioners, Secretaries, and 
Directors of Agriculture. His enormous 
contributions to agriculture were recog- 
nized in 1937, when the Progressive 
Farmer bestowed upon him its man-of- 
the year award; and again in 1940, when 
the North Carolina State Grange con- 
ferred upon him a similar honor. 

Having won the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the office, Kerr Scotr was chosen 
Governor of North Carolina in the gen- 
eral election on November 2, 1948, and 
served in that capacity from January 8, 
1949, until January 8, 1953. As Governor 
he initiated and carried into execution a 
bold and sound go-forward program, 
which removed what he rightly called 
deficits in services to the people. Time 
does not permit me to detail the notable 
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events of his administration. They are 
well stated in summary fashion in the 
Redwine biography, in this wise: 

The paving of 14,810 miles of highways and 
roads, or the paving of 179 more miles than 
had been paved in North Carolina in all the 
years prior to 1949. 

A public school building program providing 
8,000 new Classrooms, 175 gymnasiums, and 
350 lunchrooms, 

Permanent improvement costing $331,- 
339,843 at the institutions of higher learning, 
and in the construction of mental, tubercu- 
lar, spastic, orthopedic, and community 
hospitals. 

The establishment of an annual appropri- 
ation of $550,000 to support a statewide pub- 
lic school health program. 

An increase of 398 new industrial plants 
with a total investment of $257 million, to 
give employment to 39,000 additional workers 
with annual payrolls of $95 million, 

The construction of modern port facilities 
at Morehead City and Wilmington, at a cost 
of $7,500,000, which brought to fruition a 
100-year-old dream of North Carolina for 
deep-water shipping outlets. 

The installation of in excess of 31,000 rural 
telephones, and 153,000 new electric service 
connections in rural areas; 

The placing in service of 4,406 additional 
beds in 77 new and improved hospitals in 73 
of the State’s 100 counties, many of these 
counties theretofore haying been without 
hospital facilities. 


And, moreover, there was a surplus in 
excess of $40 million in the State treas- 
ury when Kerr Scort’s term as Governor 
ended. 

Kerr Scorr was elected to the United 
States Senate at the general election on 
November 2, 1954, for an unexpired term 
ending January 2, 1955, and for a full 
term ending January 2, 1961. He was as- 
signed to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, and the Committee 
on Public Works, and rendered invalu- 
able services to our country. 

While at home on Easter vacation, 
Senator Scott suffered a heart attack, 
and was carried to the Alamance County 
General Hospital at Burlington, where 
death stilled his mirthful, fighting, and 
loving heart. 

His passing occurred April 16, 1958, the 
day preceding what would have been his 
62d birthday anniversary. Two days 
later, funeral services, whose simplicity 
and sincerity were in keeping with his 
life, were conducted for him by his pas- 
tor, the Reverend Ralph L. Buchanan, 
assisted by the Reverend Russell Flem- 
ing, at the old Hawfields Presbyterian 
Church. This was altogether fitting, be- 
cause it was at this sacred place that 
Kerr Scort, the boy, had sensed the 
spiritual experiences symbolized by these 
words of Alfred Noyes’ poem, The Old 
Skeptic: 

And there I shall hear men praying the deep 
old foolish prayers, 

And there I shall see, once more, the fond 

old faith confessed, 
And the strange old light on their faces who 
hear as a blind man hears, 

Come unto me, ye weary, and I will give 

you rest. 


Upon the completion of the services, 
the body of our departed colleague was 
laid to rest in the quiet churchyard 
nearby in the presence fo 7,000 sorrowing 
North Carolinians of both races for 
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whom he had fought the good fight and 
kept the faith. 

I digress for a moment at this point to 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the main part of the Recor immedi- 
ately after my speech an outline of the 
funeral service, the remarks made by 
Senator Scorr’s pastor at the service, 
and some 50 editorials from North Caro- 
lina newspapers commenting upon Sena- 
tor Scorr’s life and contributions to 
society. 

There being no cbjection, the proceed- 
ings and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 
FUNERAL SERVICE OF SENATOR W. Kerr SCOTT 


(Held at Hawfields Prebsyterian Church, 
Route No. 1, Mebane, N. C., 3 p. m. Friday, 
April 18, 1958, conducted by Rev. Ralph L. 
Buchanan, pastor, assisted by Rev. Russell 
Fleming) 


Opening sentences, pastor: 


“Our help is in the name of the Lord, Who 
made heaven and earth. 

“Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear Him. 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on Thee; because he 
trusteth in Thee.” 

Prayer, pastor: 

Eternal God, our heavenly Father, we pray 
that Thou wilt— 


“Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace.” 


Amen, (From John Greenleaf Whittier's 
poem, Dear Lord and Father of Mankind.) 

Hymn, choir: I Come to the Garden Alone, 
While the Dew Is Still on the Roses (by C. 
Austin Miles). 

Old Testament reading: Rev. Russell Flem- 
ing. 

Prayer: Rey. Russell Fleming. 

Solo: I Shall Not Pass This Way Again 
(by Stanley Effinger), Mr. William D. Kirk- 
patrick. 

New Testament reading: Pastor. 

Remarks: Pastor. 

Prayer: Pastor. 

Hymn, choir: How Firm a Foundation, Ye 
Saints of the Lord (Rippon's A Selection of 
Hymns). 

Conclusion of service at the grave. 

New Testament Scripture reading: (1) 
John’s Picture of Heaven, Portions of Reve- 
lation, chapter 21; (2) Jesus’ Words, “Let not 
your heart be troubled,” et cetera. Portions 
of John’s Gospel, chapter 14. 


REMARKS BY REV. RALPH L. BUCHANAN 


Among the many things we have for our 
comfort today, I would like to mention 
three: 

First, this marvelous picture of heaven, 
where our friend has gone and where many 
of our loyed ones are today. Its glories are 
beyond human comprehension and descrip- 
tion. St. Paul says in 1 Corinthians 2: 9, 
“Bye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him.” Mr, Scorr loved Him, and 
we believe he is now enjoying all the glories 
of heaven. 

Second, these gentle, loving, and comfort- 
ing words of our Saviour, “Let not your heart 
be troubled: ye believe in God, believe also 
in Me. In my father’s house are many man- 
sions: if it were not so, I would have told 
you, I go to prepare a place for you. And if 
I go to prepare a place for you, I will come 
again, and receive you unto myself; that 
where I am there ye may be also. * * * Peace 
I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you. 
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Let not your heart be troubled, neither let 
it be afraid.” 

For Christ to go to prepare a place for us 
led Him by way of a cross and a grave; but 
death could not hold Him. He conquered 
it, both for himself and us. Therefore, He 
could say, “Because I live, ye shall live also.” 
And today He is saying to us, “Peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto you: not as 
the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not 
your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.” 

‘Third, the life Mr. Scorr lived. Mr. Scorr’s 
life was dedicated to and spent in service 
to God and his fellowmen, His life was cen- 
tered around three great loyalties: his home, 
his church, and his country. 

His home: The lives of his three children 
are monuments to the type of home he and 
“Miss Mary” maintained. It was wholesome, 
congenial, and Christian. One of Mr. Scort’s 
treasured delights was to sit before the open 
fire in his home with his family and friends. 

His church: Mr. Scorr was a man of faith, 
He loved his church and he believed in the 
things for which the church stands. He was 
loyal and faithful in every responsibility. 
During the 4 years he was Governor of our 
great State, he rarely ever missed a service 
here at this church, and, when he did, he 
would mail his pastor a bulletin of the 
church service he attended that day. His 
interest, vision, and leadership have meant 
a@ great deal to us here at Hawfields as well 
as to his presbytery, synod, and general 
assembly. 

His country: Mr. Scorr had a deep interest 
in his community, State, and Nation. He 
was a man of worldwide vision and concern. 
He was interested in the betterment of man- 
kind everywhere, and he gave himself un- 
reservedly in service to his fellowmen. 

This combination of loyalties—to home, 
church, and country—produces great men 
and great nations. And as long as men read 
history the life of Senator W. KERR SCOTT 
will be an inspiration. 

[From the Sandhill Citizen, Aberdeen, N. C., 
of April 24, 1958] 


W. Kerr Scott: A REAL COMMONER 


Few people in public life have gained the 
unofficial title of “commoner.” Henry Clay 
was one to become known as the commoner. 
Abraham Lincoln was known as the com- 
moner. William Jenning Bryan achieved the 
title of the “Great Commoner,” These men 
achieved these titles because of their cham- 
pion of the causes of the common people. 
Lincoln said, “The Lord must have loved 
the common people because he made so 
many of them. 

We think Kerr Scorr might be called a 
commoner because he always espoused and 
championed the cause of the common 
people. 

The death of Senator Kerr SCOTT removes 
from Tar Heel life the most picturesque 
political leader North Carolina has pro- 
duced in many a year. 

Kerr Scorr, a man who knew the people, 
the big people and the little people—and 
understood them, will go down in history as 
one of its truly great leaders. 

In his approach to the issues and prob- 
lems of the day, Keer Scorr was often un- 
orthodox. Nevertheless, he achieved re- 
sults and usually got what he was after. 

Scorr, we do not think, made long-range 
political plans, but took advantage of the 
opportunities as they arose, and in so doing 
never lost an election in which he was the 
candidate. Elected to the governorship in 
the same campaign and election in which 
Harry Truman surprised the pros and most 
everybody else, Scorr and Truman were 
somewhat alike in their straightforward talk 
and approach to issues. 

In the Senate, Scorr appeared to have 
mellowed some from the bare-knuckle man- 
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ner which characterized his approach to 
matters while in the governor's office. 

Scorr was not a man to do things by 
halves. As Commissioner of Agriculture, 
as governor, and as United States Senator, 
his work and his accomplishments were 
outstanding. In the annals of North Caro- 
lina’s great, the mame of W. Kerr Scorr 
will be written often and large. Many of 
those who opposed him while living will 
come to appreciate his sterling character 
and greatness, now that he has plowed 
to the end of his row. 

[From the Albemarle (N. C.) Stanly News 
and Press of April 22, 1958] 
A FRIENDLY CHAT 
(By George Weaver) 

Senator W., Kerr Scorrt is dead. 

His sudden passing Wednesday afternoon 
takes from North Carolina one of her most 
outstanding public servants, the champion of 
the farmers and all the other ordinary, every- 
day folks who were rather affectionately 
termed by him “the branchhead boys.” 

In the brief span of about 22 years, from 
1936, when he was elected commissioner of 
agriculture, until his death, he continually 
widened his area of service. 

While I saw Mr. Scorr on a number of 
occasions, there are three which stand out in 
my mind. 

The first one made the most lasting im- 
pression on me. It was in the spring of 1948, 
a few weeks before the Democratic primary. 
Charles M. Johnson, then State treasurer, 
was running for governor and was considered 
by most people the favored candidate. Mr. 
Scorr had a short time previously announced 
his resignation as commissioner of agricul- 
ture and had entered the race for governor. 
There were other candidates, including color- 
ful young Mayne Albright, who was touring 
the State with his wife in a traller, 

About breakfast time I received a call from 
Doc Morrow asking me to come up to the 
hotel for breakfast, that Mr. Scorr was to be 
there to meet a few of the folks and to make 
plans for his campaign in Stanly County. 

I sat across the table from the big, dark- 
haired man in the blue suit and listened as 
he talked. He told those gathered about the 
table how he had covered some 70 counties 
in about half that many days and planned 
to reach the remainder of the 100 counties 
before primary date. He seemed possessed of 
boundless energy and enthusiasm. 

But the one thing which impressed me 
more than any other was his sincere and 
positive conviction that he would be the next 
Governor of North Carolina, There was not 
anywhere in his mind a shred of doubt but 
that he would win. 

How right he was was demonstrated a 
short time later, when he ran second in the 
primary, and then came back to edge Johnson 
by a good margin in the second primary in 
June, 

The second time I recall association with 
Mr. Scorr was during the same campaign, 
when he came back to Stanly to speak in 
the courthouse. 

Speaking the language of the farmers, Mr. 
Scorr promised to work to get them out of 
the mud, to spread electricity and telephones 
within their reach, and to build more schools 
for the education of their children, 

Scorr spoke with sincerity and they be- 
lieved he would do just what he told them. 

He did. 

When he took office at the beginning of 
1949 there were about 12,000 miles of sur- 
faced roads in the State. In his 4 years as 
Governor an additional 14,000 miles were 
paved. Another tremendous mileage of mud- 
dy roads received a stabilizing treatment. 
Most of North Carolina’s rural people were 
out of the mud, or at least fairly close to an 
all-weather road. 
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The third time I would like to mention 
Mr. Scorr was during his term as Governor, 
when he came back to Stanly on the occasion 
of the Albemarle Farmer’s Day. 

The fare for the occasion was barbecue, 
with the usual trimmings, washed down with 
soft drinks. I sat near the Governor as he 
ate, surrounded by a number of Stanly Coun- 
ty farmers. He chatted with them about 
their problems. He spoke their language, be- 
cause he, too, was a farmer. He grew up a 
farmer and never got away from that occu- 
pation, even though he was sitting in the 
Nation’s highest lawmaking body. 

Mr. Scorr was a champion of the average, 
ordinary branchhead boys all his life. 

Only recently he had made the news col- 
umns by his attacks on the failure of the 
administration’s farm policies to give to 
many farmers the consideration he felt they 
deserved. 

History will record the blunt-spoken Scorr 
as one of the State’s better governors. 

It will set him up as a vindication of the 
democratic form of government, which offers 
to the people the opportunity to elect to high 
places of leadership men and women from 
their own ranks. 

It will say that Kerr Scorr was a fighter 
for what he thought was right, and that he 
never fiinched or drew back from an active 
campaign for his objective. 


[From the Albemarle (N. C.) Stanly News 
and Press of April 25, 1958] 


AMONG OUR READERS 


There oughta be a law when it comes to 
writing, I couldn't make “doodly,” Sandy 
and a few words to the memory of KERR 
Scorr, a real friend to the Press and to the 
branchhead boys. 

Freshest thing on my mind right now is 
the hazard of getting across the street out 
here at the Main and First Street inter- 
section, 

Reason why it’s fresh on my mind, I came 
within a hair's breadth of getting struck 
down there less than 30 minutes ago. If I 
hadn't looked back quick, and jumped 
quicker, I wouldn't be living now to write 
these few lines. 

So, the thought occurred to me that every 
person who tries to walk with the green 
light from the Maralise Hotel to Lowder 
Hardware, or from Rose’s to Cabarrus Bank, 
ought to be given a permit to carry a .45; 
and then when some driver turns the corner 
and heads into him, he ought to out with 
the 45 and shoot his tires down. If this 
doesn’t correct the situation, then he could 
do the next best thing, and shoot the driver. 

Sandy Watt is just 11 years old. But he’s 
as well informed about what's going on in 
this land of ours as some I know who have 
been on this scene of life three times as 
long. 

Sandy was at his grandfather Pearl Hart- 
sell's store, at Love’s Grove, when I was there 
a few days ago, about the time another one 
of our manmade satellites fizzled out and 
exploded before it left the ground. 

Sandy was lowrating Government waste, 
and mentioned to the dollar the millions 
that went up in smoke when the rocket 
blew to pieces and didn’t go up at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla. 

I was quite impressed with Sandy’s dis- 
Play of knowledge and I asked him about his 
grades in school. Said he was in the upper 
fifth at Stanfield, and made all A's and B’s 
‘cept writing. 

Not to be emotional would be inhuman. 
And I never want to reach the point when I 
would cease to be touched by tragedy. 

Yet, I am somewhat of a realist, and 
when it comes to death, among the great or 
small, I usually accept it as “one of those 
things.” 

But to me, Senator Kerr Scorr’s death 
was more than just one of those things. 
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He was a controversial figure, I know, and 
I aiso know that many didn’t like him. But 
I dia. 

I admired him for his outspoken manner, 
and because of the plain, down-to-earth 
man that he was. 

I never did take exception to the person 
who speaks out, if he does something more 
than talk. And Kerr Scorr did. 

The network of good roads in this county 
that connects with most farm homes, and 
the many telephones now scattered over the 
rural areas is the result of Scort’s talking, 
followed up with action. Those who so well 
remember the ordeal of traveling in sloppy 
mud or suffocating dust on rural roads, and 
who recall the days when it wasn’t possible 
to pick up a phone and talk with people at 
Ridgecrest, or Locust, or in the Aquadale 
community, will cherish the memory of 
Kerr SCOTT. 

I first learned of his tobacco-chewing 
habit when I walked with him, and a farmer 
of this county, down the stadium of Albe- 
marle High School just before he addressed 
a Farmer's Day gathering back when he was 
Commissioner of Agriculture. The farmer 
(I don't recall his name now) pulled a plug 
of tobacco from his hip pocket and bit a 
hefty piece from it. As he started to re- 
place the plug in his pocket, Scott said to 
him: “Give me a chew of that.” The 
farmer obliged, and the two of them, as I 
paced along, went merrily chewing and spit- 
ting down the football field. 

I covered his visits to Albemarle many 
times while he was governor, and I remem- 
ber his friendly, helpful, and understanding 
attitude toward those who worked for the 
press. 

On one of his visits my job was to get a 
picture of Governor Scorr with several 
politically prominent Stanly County per- 
sons. I had planned to go to the coast on 
a fishing trip that afternoon, but had to 
wait until that night to get the picture 
before I could leave. I told the governor, 
just as he was about to step up to the plat- 
form to make his speech, what the situa- 
tion was, and, jokingly asked him to make 
his talk short and snappy. He just stopped 
right there, told me the fishing was more 
important than his speech, and he very 
patiently delayed the official proceedings 
long enough for me to get the picture, so 
I could be on my way. 

I don't make it a practice of using the 
column for eulogies like this. But I believe 
most of my farmer acquaintances in the 
county, regardless of politics, will go along 
with me in saying that Kerr Scorr was one 
of the best friends and benefactors the 
“branch-head boys” ever had. 

HAWKEYE. 

[From the Apex (N. C.) News-Herald of 

April 17, 1958] 
Senator Scott PassEs—WovuLD HAvE BEEN 62 
Topay 


On the eve of his 62d birthday, the be- 
loved Senator W. Kerr Scorr lost his battle 
with the heart attack he had suffered last 
week. 

At 5 p. m. Wednesday, he suffered the 
second attack, it was too much for the man 
who made Washington and the Nation sit 
up and take notice of the plight of the 
farmer and the workingman in these days 
of tension and uncertainties. 

Words cannot express the sorrow being 
felt by those who knew him, and those who 
didn’t, he was a friend to all. His enemies 
were only temporary, with his down-to-earth 
ways, a chew of tobacco or cigar, he gradu- 
ally won one over. 

Everyone knows what he accomplished 
while Governor of our State and since he 
went to Washington. He will be missed. 

Somehow we like to think that where he 
is now, he may have that “ice cream and 
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cake” he talked of having on his birthday 
today. 
“So he passed over, and all the trumpets 
sounded for him on the other side.” 
BUNYAN. 
[From the Asheville Citizen of April 18, 
1958] 


WILLIAM KERR SCOTT 


It was with feelings of shock and grief 
that the people of North Carolina learned of 
the death of WILLIAM KERR SCOTT. 

The outpourings of tributes from persons 
in all walks of life testified to the esteem, the 
respect and the affection in which he was 
held. 

“The Squire of Haw River,” who rose from 
farmer to the highest offices in the gift of 
the electorate of North Carolina, probably 
had a greater hold upon the rural people 
than any man in this State since Zeb Vance. 

That was because of the character of the 
man. 

He will be long remembered for his de- 
voted and distinguished service in the United 
States Senate. 

He will be long remembered too for his 
still more distinguished service as a progres- 
sive Governor of North Carolina. 

Kerr Scorr never lost an election in which 
he offered as a candidate. 

When he appealed to the people they re- 
sponded whether in election to office or in 
behalf of a cause he espoused. 

He began his public career as Alamance 
County farm agent. He won a reputation as 
master of the State grange. For 11 years he 
was State commissioner of agriculture, re- 
signing in 1948 to seek the Democratic nomi- 
nation for governor. 

He showed amazing political magnetism 
and strength in the campaign. He rallied to 
his cause the sentiment at the grassroots, 
at the crossroads and among what he liked 
to call the branch-head boys. Many others 
too in the population gave him their sup- 
port. 

The dairy farmer and Presbyterian elder 
was a prodigious worker. He achieved re- 
sults. 

As governor from 1949 to 1953 he initiated 
and carried out, with courage and vision, a 
program that embraced expansion of hos- 
pitals and health care, greater facilities for 
the mentally ill, improvements at the State's 
institutions of higher learning, more pub- 
lic schoolhouses, better teacher pay, a big 
system of paved farm-to-market roads, and 
extension of electric and telephone sery- 
ices in rural areas. 

These were details of a program that was 
designed to enrich the lives of the peo- 
ple. 

As a private citizen and public official, 
Kerr Scorr felt he was his brother’s keeper 
in rendering material assistance and in pro- 
moting moral and spiritual values. 

A practical man with ideals, he had great 
determination. Now that he is gone, his 
life and career may assume almost legendary 
proportions. 

Said Robert W. Redwine, in a biographical 
sketch written after his term as governor: 

“His character is as rugged as the sassafras 
and hickory-covered red hills of his native 
Alamance County which have been tended 
by Scotts for several generations. And from 
his Scottish ancestors, Kerr Scorr inherited 
a Presbyterian conscience that is uncompro- 
mising, and a stubborn, bulldog-tenacity of 
purpose that cannot be shaken.” 

His rugged exterior failed to hide an- 
other side of his character. He was gentle, 
loyal, affectionate, qualities that endeared 
him to family and friends. 

Kerr Scorr died in office, still serving the 
people who sent him to the Senate in 1955. 
To use his own figure of speech, he “plowed 
to the end of the row.” History only can 
evaluate his record fully. 
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[From the Asheville Times of April 17, 1958] 
STATE WILL Miss SENATOR KERR SCOTT 


North Carolinians in all walks of life mourn 
the untimely death Wednesday of Senator W. 
Kerr Scorr. Hope was strong that he would 
survive the heart attack which struck him 
down last week, and fight his way back to 
continuing public service. 

“Fight” was always the word for Kerr 
Scorr. Always a strongly controversial fig- 
ure, he stood up and battled for his beliefs 
as commissioner of agriculture, as governor, 
and as United States Senator. 

Never a man to spare language when he 
was in a fighting mood, Kerr Scorr aroused 
both opposition and fervent support as he 
bulldozed his path across North Carolina’s 
political history. 

His strongest support came from the 
State's farmers, and he was probably the 
most beloved political figure of recent years 
among the farm element. 

Despite his sometimes heated conflicts 
with the State legislature, time will show 
that he was a good governor, as later he was 
a hard-working and devoted Senator. 

With the controversies stilled in death, W. 
Kerr Scorr stands up in the esteem of the 
State he served as an honest and upright 
man. North Carolina has lost greatly in his 
passing. 


[From the Benson Review of April 23, 1958] 
Senator Kerr SCOTT 


Kerr Scorr will go down in the history of 
our State as the outstanding statesman of 
our time. His memory will be cherished and 
the results of his efforts will be enjoyed and 
appreciated by a great majority of the people 
of our State for years to come. 

There were many who opposed him politi- 
cally, there are still sceme few who dislike 
him, but mainly for personal reasons. We 
know of none who will not agree, on looking 
back, that his achievements were remarkable 
and worthy. His contribution to the general 
welfare of the State brands him as nothing 
less than great. He was surely the right man 
at the right time. 

His main concern was the low standard of 
living of his beloved branchhead boys, the 
farmers and workers of North Carolina. He 
fought for and achieved some degree of suc- 
cess in rural electrification and rural tele- 
phones, but his greatest fight and greatest 
success was in the field of roads. In this 
field his political enemies immortalized him 
by calling them Scott roads. They will re- 
main to be gratefully remembered for years 
to come. They have and will continue to 
enhance rural living—the health, the educa- 
tion, the social life, and the religion of rural 
people, the friends of Kerr Scorr, the good 
poor people of North Carolina. 

Kerr Scorr was worthy of the love that 
was bestowed upon him. His record is 
worthy of the praise that will be heaped upon 
it. He was the outstanding statesman of his 
time in North Carolina. 


[From the Watauga Democrat, of April 24, 
1958] 


END OF DISTINGUISHED CAREER 


The passing of Senator W. Kerr SCOTT 
brings to an end one of the most colorful 
and uniquely fruitful careers in the history 
of the State. 

As a farmer, county farm agent, com- 
missioner of agriculture, Governor, and Sen- 
ator, he served the people of his State with 
rare fidelity. In ascending the political 
ladder, he'd fought his way through the 
most formidable opposition which could be 
mustered by his direct appeal to the masses 
of the people, and had always won. 

The Scott followers, whom he referred to 
often as the branchhead boys, were al- 
ways there with effective support of Scorr, 
and when he brought them rural hard-sur- 
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faced roads, better farm conditions, and an 
improved standard of living, he aided the 
whole State and Nation. In the National 
Legislature he was taking his place as a 
man of wisdom and courage, and was con- 
tinuing his espousal of the causes of the 
average man. 

Offhand opinion supports the belief that 
Senator Scorr was yet growing in the favor 
and esteem of the people of the State when 
he was stricken. Ruggedly honest, he hadn't 
let them down, and whenever they appeared, 
they could be heard, and their sounder no- 
tions heeded. 

The throngs which gathered at a little 
church on Haw River the other day attested 
to the friendship the folks held for the man 
who'd gone away. who'd “plowed all the way 
to the end of the row,” as the late Senator 
was won't to say. And when his furrow had 
reached on and on, until the moleboard 
caught the glint of the setting sun, and his 
shadow lengthened, and until his hands let 
go the plowhandles, Kerr Scorr remained 
the friend of the folks, the man of the land 
and of the people. His footprints are big 
and wide and deep, and sharply challenge 
those who tread behind him. 

{From the Burlington Daily Times-News of 
April 19, 1958] 
W. Kerr SCOTT 


In his beloved Hawfields, W. KERR Scorr 
rests quietly, nearby his kith and kin in the 
eternal city, his monument inscribed to toil, 
to public service, to accomplishments. His 
niche treasures the soul of a man who loved— 
his family, his acquaintances, and the masses 
in whose behalf he was thoughtful as he 
planned; as he applied, and as his influence 
drew leadership from all walks of life to sup- 
port his efforts. 

If we recall Kerr Scorr in sequence, as the 
chapters of his life and public service, we 
think of him first as the farm boy of a dis- 
tinguished ancestry. whose homestead re- 
fiected the strong character of his parents— 
their spiritual life, their wholesome culture 
in rearing their family, their reasonable but 
firm hold on a sound economy for themselves 
and as guideposts to the future their children 
would follow on avenues branching out from 
the hearthstone on personal pursuit ob- 
jectives. 

When Kerr Scorr first broke the “machine 
barrier” to political progress in North Caro- 
lina, it followed his career as farm agent of 
his native Alamance County. We recall him 
as a worker, wearing the leather puttees he 
wore home from World War I in which he 
served as a commissioned officer. He was 
not an “office farm agent.” He carried his 
boyhood farm training, his student supple- 
mentary training in agricuture, to the farm: 
He worked with farmers, encouraged crop 
rotation, crop diversification, sidelines to in- 
crease the farm income. 

It was time, then, Kerr Scorr thought and 
friends encouraged him, to seek a higher 
level—election to the office of commissioner 
of agriculture of North Carolina. He entered 
his name as a candidate for the office. He 
won. His record was one of coordination, co- 
operation, inspiration to the farmers, but 
let's not forget a famous slogan: “Agricul- 
ture and industry go forward hand-in-hand.” 

Kerr Scorr still was a “machine barrier 
breaker” when he decided to become a can- 
didate for governor. He was not wanted, 
machine speaking, to become governor of his 
State. His campaign personality, his work 
and achievement background, elected him. 

No North Carolina governor's record to date 
compares with his: Thousands of miles of 
improved roads, tens of thousands of people 
lifted from the mud to surfaced traffic lanes, 
providing them access to market, to mer- 
chant centers, to hospitals in emergencies; 
telephone and power lines he literally drove 
through, his own rural telephone after 23 
years in waiting. Kerr Scorr was a consci- 
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entious, devout, servant of the people. It’s in 
the record. 

Although the farmer was emphasized by 
the late Senator Scorr in relationship to his 
economic life and security in North Carolina, 
his overall interests in the State, affecting all 
businesses, institutions, and classes was com- 
prehensive. 

In the United States Senate, still a barrier 
breaker, Kerr Scorr was a power of influence, 
his ascendancy soaring in popularity and in- 
fluence, when fate struck its fatal, it seems to 
us, premature blow. 

Modestly Kerr Scorr would have accepted 
it all—the work he was able to accomplish, 
the immortal tribute. To those who knew 
him best spoke during his lifetime, and in 
silence revered at his bier. 


[From the Burlington Daily News of 
April 19, 1958] 
THERE WERE MANY MEMORIES AFTER WE 
HEARD ABOUT Kerr SCOTT 


The scene was at Hawfields Presbyterian 
Church cemetery Sunday afternoon. 

There were many people there, and most 
of them walked to the grave of the late 
Senator W. Kerr Scorr, their heads bowed. 
Certainly most of them were in prayer as 
they stood at his grave. 

Leaving the cemetery and moving among 
the cars parked around nearby. I saw a 
sight I will never forget. There was a man 
standing beside his car, gazing out toward 
the grave. He held his hat in his hand and 
over his heart. And he paid no attention 
to that which was around him. He allowed 
the tears to roill down his face freely, and 
he made no effort to stop them. 

He had lost a close friend. 

We don’t know the name of the man 
standing there in his sorrow. 

Yet we looked upon him and knew that 
the feelings he was expressing were those of 
countless thousands of people in ‘North 
Carolina—people who loved Kerr Scorr, who 
found hope through his courage, and who 
knew that in him there not only was a way 
of life but a future. 

It was near 6 p. m. on Wednesday when 
word of the Senator's death reached Wash- 
ington and the reception for newspapermen 
belonging to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors. 

One of the Washington correspondents 
came up to me. 

“I’ve been looking for you,” he said. 

Then he paused before he added that 
“Kerr Scorrt is dead.” 

I knew that this man should know. Yet it 
seemed unbelievable. 

Just a few hours previously I had written 
a short story to appear in the afternoon paper 
telling of the birthday celebration planned 
for him. Medical reports were encouraging, 
though there always had come a warning 
when doctors were pressed for details. The 
doctors had been pleased with his progress, 
but they still were deeply concerned. He 
hadn't passed the danger period. 

I immediately went to my room to call 
home. Then I stayed in my room the re- 
mainder of the night. 

There were many thoughts and memories 
on this night. 

I thought of the first time back in 1947 
that I talked with KERR Scorr about the pos- 
sibility of his running for governor, after 
resigning as commissioner of agriculture. 

“I don’t think any person who has served 
in public life would honestly say he wouldn’t 
like to be governor,” he told me. “But so 
far as a race is concerned, I can’t say.” 

Then came the mass meeting in Burling- 
ton in January of 1948. There weren’t many 
people who would speak out that night. 
Kerr Scorr spoke out, however, but he said 
only that there had been some interest. He 
wanted to know if the people of Alamance 
County thought he should make the race. 
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The State survey was launched, and then 
came an eventful night in Alamance Hotel. 
A number of people from the State had been 
coming in during the day. 

I remembered that night well, for it was 
the first time I learned that signed blank 
checks could be offered. One of those people 
on the inside of the meeting was called out- 
side. He met aman downstairs. Then came 
the offer. 

“You see to it that Kerr Scorr stays out 
of this race,” he was told, “and you get this 
check. You fill in the amount you think it’s 
worth.” 

Then at 10 a. m. the next morning, Kerr 
Scorr walked into our old newspaper office 
on Maple Avenue. He handed Editor Staley 
A. Cook a one paragraph announcement. 

Kerr Scort, just 7 weeks before the May 
primary, was announcing his candidacy for 
governor. The race was on. 

That was one of my first thoughts. 

But there were many others. 

After the primary, there came a runoff. 

On the Saturday morning when thousands 
of people from throughout the State were 
going to the polls to choose their next gov- 
ernor, I talked with Mr, Kerr, as many of us 
called him, before he left his Hawfields home 
to go to Mebane to vote. 

“How do you feel about the election?” 
T asked. 

He didn’t hesitate. 

“I feel sure that I have 48 percent of the 
vote,” he told me, “and I believe I'll get 4 
percent of the silent vote. That will put it 
over for me.” 

I made an appointment for 3 o’clock Sun- 
day afternoon to get the story on his victory. 

When final tabulations came in, KERR 
Scorr was exactly right. He had won by 
getting 52 percent of the vote. He had 
judged the State to the precise percentage 
point. 

I was at his home on Sunday afternoon, 
but it was some 4 hours later before I left. 
I was the only person with an appointment, 
but there were more than 500 people to come 
by the home. He shook hands with all of 
them. 

In that 4-hour period, however, I got more 
notes than ever before in a story. It took 
me most of the night to get in writing every- 
thing I had seen that afternoon. 

And another thought: 

He phoned one morning shortly after win- 
ning the primary. 

“I don’t know what will take place, but a 
group of Robeson County Indians is coming 
up this afternoon in case you may want to 
join us. They may bring their peace pipes, 
or they may bring their tomahawks. They 
didn’t tell me what they wanted.” 

In the yard of his home, the Indians sat 
in a circle, showing that they were in a peace- 
pipe mood. 

“Miss Mary” brought ice cream to us. Then 
there were watermelons. Then we all vis- 
ited the barn during milking time. 

Then the Indians left, some 3 hours after 
their arrival. 

The new Governor kept wondering what 
they wanted, but they never asked for any- 
thing. Later, we concluded that they merely 
wanted him to know that there were some 
Indians in Robeson County and that he 
should not forget it. They had voted for him 
all the way. Their peace pipe belonged to 
him. 

The night before he and Miss Mary went 
to Raleigh for the inauguration, there was 
another memorable experience. 

I joined Richard Minor and his camera, 
and went to the home for some pictures. 

Out came the new Governor in his top hat 
and tails. 

I remarked to him how good he looked in 
the suit. 

“I ought to,” he came back, “because it 
took two cows to pay for it.” 
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And it was then that the famous two-cow 
suit story started. Kay Kyser, in introducing 
him at the inaugural ball, even told that the 
Governor was wearing his two-cow suit. 
It was the most famous formal suit this 
State ever has had. 

And my memories kept coming back. 

There was the time when he told me about 
the criticism of civic clubs. 

“Just wait and see,” he said. “When the 
civic clubs in the State hear what I’m going 
to say, they're going to get so mad at me 
they’re going to show me how wrong I am.” 

It wasn’t long before he made a speech 
telling that civic clubs in North Carolina 
were about the most ineffective group of 
people the State had. They didn’t do any- 
thing, he said, and they were operating 
under a false promise. 

His speech made most every club member 
in the State rise up in arms. 

For months that followed, there were 
stories upon stories of clubs criticizing the 
Governor. They were showing them their 
records. 

But what never came out was that many 
of them looked over their records and saw 
that the Governor was right, though they 
wouldn’t admit it. 

All types of civic activity spurted from 
the criticism by the Governor. 

He later commented that “never before 
have we had so much work done by civic 
clubs for our communities in the State. 
They did just what I wanted them to do. 

“If I had asked them to increase their 
efforts, they would have paid little attention. 
When I got them mad at me, they decided 
to show me how wrong I was.” 

It was an unorthodox approach, but it was 
the way he got the results he wanted. 

On another occasion, he admitted naming 
a man to a high State office, then seeing the 
Democratic executive committee refuse to 
confirm his nomination for election. 

The committee, instead, nominated some- 
c 3lse, a man, in fact, whom the governor 
wanted in the office in the first place. 

“But if I had nominated him,” he later 
said, “the committee wouldn't have con- 
firmed him either. What I had to do was to 
mame someone else, then work behind the 
scenes to get the man I wanted.” 

The man he wanted still is in high office, 
probably because Kerr Scorr worked a 
strange strategy to get him there. His work 
is highly respected. 

And another: 

I was with him at a public meeting when 
he was governor, and he acted like he had 
fallen asleep. He often pretended that he 
had fallen asleep when he was hearing every 
word said. 

I wrote a column about the governor fall- 
ing asleep, which I thought he had at a po- 
litical meeting. It seemed strange. 

One of his strongest supporters lambasted 
me for it. He said I had cast an unwarranted 
reflection on the Governor's interest in poli- 
tics. 

I wrote the Governor a note, telling him 
that “I didn’t mean to offend you, but I was 
reporting what I saw. 

He wrote only one line back to me in his 
own handwriting. 

“I wouldn't let a little thing like that 
bother me,” he wrote, then signed his name. 

I showed the letter to the offended sup- 
porter. 

“He’s a big man,” the supporter said. “I 
apologize.” 

What happened was that Kerr Scorr didn't 
agree with what was taking place at the 
meeting, and he pretended to be asleep to 
show it. 

The memories mounted, 

I thought of the trip we made back from 
Raleigh after he turned the State seal over 
to William B. Umstead. 

He and “Miss Mary” were in the new car 
which State employees gave them. Ed Mc- 
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Cauley and myself were in a car back of 
them. 

Before we had left the mansion, the sery- 
ants there were showing their affection for 
him. Several of the women servants cried. 

It was near 2:30 p. m. when we got out- 
side Raleigh’s city limits, and none of us 
had eaten a bite since early morning. 

We pulled to the roadside and took a 
cooler from the back seat, The servants had 
seen to it that there was sufficient food, as 
well as buttermilk, the then ex-governor’s 
favorite drink, 

We stood alongside the road eating thick 
meat sandwiches, he was drinking his but- 
termilk, and we all were extremely pleased 
at what the mansion’s servants had done 
for us. We agreed that at no time had food 
tasted any better. 

What I seemed to remember equally well, 
however, was the way people slowed up and 
waved and spoke to him. 

“Come back often to see us,” is what the 
majority of the people said in their own 
way. 

When we arrived at the Hawfields home, 
Governor Scorr immediately started taking 
off his two-cow suit and had his hunting 
clothes on within minutes. He was in the 
fields hunting with a group of his friends 
within 20 minutes after he arrived. 

“Im on relief now,” he said, “so I’ve 
got to get us some meat to eat.” 

He bagged eight rabbits that afternoon. 

Then there were memories of the way the 
Hawfields home always had its welcome 
sign out to all who cared to call. 

Memories of the period between the gov- 
ernorship and the start of the senatorial 
campaign; of the trip to Washington for the 
swearing-in ceremony in the Senate when 
more people attended than anyone in the 
Capitol could remember; of the way many 
of his supporters wanted to fry eggs on the 
Capitol steps and how rules didn’t permit it. 

Memories of the way I had to stop run- 
ning stories on him often when he was 
home, because he never had a free minute 
when the people knew about it, but how I 
enjoyed sitting under the big oak tree with 
him and hearing him talk about the farm, 
politics, his friends, and the many other 
topics that interested him. 

Memories of how he always was a different 
person at home and in the company of a 
few friends than when he was out in crowds 
and his supporters were expecting him to be 
unconventional and rather controversial. 

Memories of his corduroy suit given to him 
by Cone Mill, and how he wore it to a Bur- 
lington Chamber of Commerce luncheon 
where he was to give the main address, and 
how “Miss Mary” thought he should have on 
a tie. 

Memories of how he explained wearing the 
suit to show appreciation to Cone Mills for 
the gift and, also, to wear an Alamance Coun- 
ty and North Carolina product to help pro- 
mote its use. 

Memories of how he stood before the Bur- 
Gra Civitan Club here last November and 
read his famous “Don't Park Here” address 
that has gone, in printed form, to more than 
a million people throughout the world, most- 
ly by request, and how he had to stop at one 
rather inspirational part of it, for his tears 
would not allow him to read further until 
he had composed himself. 

Yes, there were many memories that night 
as I remained alone to think about the news 
that had just come to Washington. 

I went to the House of Representatives 
Thursday afternoon and heard the eulogies 
as they were paid to his memory by the North 
Carolina delegation, then placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The memories, and the eulogies both 
spoken and unspoken, represented a friend. 

His name, I felt then and have felt for a 
long time, will be legend in North Carolina. 
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He represented hope, and courage, and 
freshness, of spirit that reflected into all who 
were close to him. 

And I could understand, seeing the man cry 
at the cemetery Sunday. 

He was representing the feelings of many 
people. 

{From the Carolina Israelite of May-June 
1958, Charlotte, N. C.] 


THE BRANCHHEAD BOYS AND THE NE- 
GROES—AN AMAZING POLITICAL STORY OF 
Our Trmes—Senator W. Kerr SCOTT 


Within a few weeks North Carolina lost two 
of its most distinguished men, Judge John 
J. Parker, of the Fourth Circuit Court, and 
United States Senator W. Kerr SCOTT. 

Senator Scorr was a political phenome- 
non. He was the first southern politician 
since the Populist days of the 1890's who 
received the overwhelming votes of both the 
rural population of a Southern State and 
the Negroes; and to make the story even 
more fantastic, this southern farmer also 
won the enthusiastic support of the textile 
unions and the intellectuals of the colleges 
and newspaper offices. The branch head 
boys of the farms, the factory workers, and 
the Negroes. Quite a story. (In 4 Negro 
precincts Kerr Scorr received 97 percent of 
the vote.) 

Why? Senator Scorr never once spoke out 
against racial segregation. Ah, but neither 
did he ever “use” the issue, even by innu- 
endo, at any time in his entire political 
career, and coming from that part of the 
State which has the preponderant Negro 
majority, it makes the Scott career one of 
the most important political stories of our 
times. What Scorr did was to substitute for 
the “race” issue such other issues as electri- 
fication, collective bargaining, telephone 
lines for the rural population, and roads— 
and it worked for him. He built a secondary 
road system in the State which, in most 
cases, stretched from the main highway right 
up to the kitchen door of the farmer. “Don’t 
want the kids to stand in the mud waiting 
for the school bus.” 

During the Senate debate on the civil- 
rights measures of 1957, a suggestion was 
made to Scorr that he should be the first 
Southern Senator to publicly support the 
civil-rights program. Scorr bit into his 
plug of tobacco. “You must remember that 
Tm a southerner, and I'll always go along 
with the southern boys, but during this civil- 
rights debate, I'll have a heap to say about 
the need for the preservation of our water 
resources.” 

On water and on land, Senator Scotr was 
one of America’s great authorities. He was 
a successful dairy farmer and had served for 
many years as North Carolina's commissioner 
of agriculture. There was the time during 
his term as governor when several of his 
assistants were thinking hard about a speech 
scheduled for the following morning at Duke 
University. This was to be the usual formal 
greetings from the Governor before a con- 
ference of eggheads from all over the coun- 
try. After a little while Scorr said: “I do not 
need any speechwriters, I'll talk about the 
land: I’m going to tell them all about our 
peanut, tobacco, and dairy farmers, and I'll 
tell them how necessary it is to preserve our 
Water resources.” When the scientists com- 
pleted their work, they remembered Gover- 
nor Scott's speech as the most stimulating 
event of their conference. Some greetings 
from the Governor. There were other greet- 
ings. Vice President Barkley was the speaker 
during the first Stevenson campaign, and it 
was Scort’s turn to make his speech and 
he spoke one sentence, but loud: “I am a 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, Harry 
Truman, and Adlai Stevenson Democrat,” 
and he sat down looking up and down the 
platform at all those Eisenhower Democrats. 

Governor Scorr used public power to in- 
stali electricity in over 50,000 farmhouses, but 
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in the process he provided private enterprise 
with the greatest stimulus the State had ever 
seen because electricity and rural roads 
meant that the folks now needed washing 
machines and refrigerators, and that they 
could now come into town at the drop of a 
hat to do business with the banks and the 
department stores, and go to the movies. 
Scort's most prized fan letter came from a 
farmer’s wife right after the installation of 
electricity: “Been married 40 years and for 
the first time I can see what my husband 
looks like.” 

Because of Senator Scorr, many thousands 
of the ladies of our Hadassah Society now call 
themselves “‘Hadassies.” I have told the 
story all around America, and it is worth 
repeating here. The schools and societies 
visit the Governor's mansion on a certain 
day of the week, and after Scotr had been 
Governor for about a month or two he ex- 
amined the visitors’ book and said to Mrs. 
Scott: “Miz Mary (the orthodox Presbyte- 
rians often follow the Hebraic custom of such 
formality between husband and wife; he was 
always “Mr. Scorr” to her)—"“Miz Mary, 
how come no Hebrews have visited the man- 
sion?” And Mrs. Scott had said: “Maybe 
they're shy.” “And,” continued the Gov- 
ernor, “I told my secretary to call up the 
Hadassies and have them come on over and 
visit the mansion, so we can have some 
Hebrews in the book.” “And,” concluded Miz 
Mary, “the best behaved bunch of them all.” 

But it was not only the land and the water, 
and electrification and roads; Governor Scorr 
had also appointed Dr. Frank P. Graham, 
president of the University of North Carolina, 
to the United States Senate, and what 
imagination and wisdom that took. In other 
words, this here man Scorr sure got the 
point, and it will be a long time before we 
see another man of his political wisdom. I 
mourn his loss. 


{From the Charlotte Observer of April 18, 
1958] 


W. KERR Scorr: He SERVED WELL 


In an age of conformity, W. KERR Scorr 
was an individualist and a rugged one at 
that. He was a blunt, plainspoken man. He 
was a doer. History will assign him a top 
rank among North Carolina governors. 

For it is as Governor Scorr that he will be 
remembered most vividly by Tar Heels, al- 
though he served agriculture long before he 
became chief executive and sat in the United 
States Senate for 4 years after he left the 
Governor’s mansion. 

The achievements of his administration in 
Raleigh are too well known to need repeat- 
ing. He secured the passage of a $200 million 
road bond issue, and sent ribbons of hard- 
surfaced roads across the face of the State. 
He cajoled and threatened the power and 
telephone companies into renewed activity, 
especially for the benefit of the boys at the 
head of the creek. 

These accomplishments are all the more 
impressive when they are considered in the 
light of the climate which prevailed at the 
time. So far as the political powers were 
concerned, Kerr Scorr was an interloper. 
And the smooth professionals did all they 
could to harass, embarrass, and stymie the 
Governor. They were confounded—they still 
carry the scars—by the success of the squire 
of Haw River. 

And historians who come to assay the role 
of “Scorr the Builder” will be well advised to 
consider his role as a demolition expert in 
the field of State politics. Before he and 
his cigar appeared in the arena, the ruling 
cliques with monotonous regularity had been 
able to choose governors well in advance. 

Kerr Scorr destroyed the tradition that 
rotated governors between east and west, and 
with it rendered impotent the political rulers 
who had more ego than real power. He pro- 
vided refreshing evidence that it is still pos- 
sible in North Carolina for an individual to 
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establish a rapport with the people despite 
the machine politicians. 

Of course, Kerr Scorr, himself, was a 
skilled politician. On several occasions, his 
allegiance to political kith and kin produced 
appointments that went sour. Sometimes 
his appeals to the branchhead boys seemed 
to suggest that what was good for the city 
folks automatically was bad for country resi- 
dents. 

The Observer has opposed him often, some- 
times from a diligent necessity to specify 
flaws, once in a while by reason of philo- 
sophical conflict. 

But the career of W. Kerr Scorr, consid- 
ered as a whole and measured against the 
needs of the people in their time and circum- 
stances, was a most distinguished one. He 
served his people well. 


{From the Mecklenburg Times of April 17, 
1958] 
ALONG THE WAY 
(By B. Arp Lowrance) 

I was deeply grieved when the news came 
of Senator Scorr’s untimely death. He was 
the closest friend I ever had to be Governor 
of North Carolina. Many times he expressed 
this friendship for me and I also for him. 

There was never a time when he was too 
busy to chat with me for a little while 
and we together expressed our love for our 
State and her institutions. We agreed that 
some of them were not perfect, but we were 
also agreed that we would do all we could 
to bring them to greater perfection. 

I was named one of his “Branch Boys” and 
honored by many letters and appointments 
in his pet organizations. We both liked the 
farm and farmers, we liked the fairs, and 
the scenery of our native State. 

I liked his direct manner of expressing 
his opinion and the fact that he was never 
afraid to let people know where he stood on 
any subject. 

Death has closed his lips and ended his 
more or less spectacular career, and I shall 
not have the joy of talking with him again, 
but I shall never forget all his kindnesses 
to me and the feeling that I was among 
his friends. 


[From the Sampson Independent of April 
24, 1958] 
W. Kerr Scorr 

Senator W. Kerr Scorr is dead. 

This statement within itself told a story 
which saddened all North Carolina, includ- 
ing those who did not always agree with the 
Senator and former governor of the State. 

First, Senator Scorr was easily one of the 
best known men in North Carolina. Second, 
he had served his State and the Nation 
well. Especially had he been a champion 
of the farmers of the State—as agriculture 
commissioner, then as Governor, and last as 
United States Senator. 

Perhaps Senator Scorr will be best and 
longest remembered for his good-roads pro- 
gram while Governor—a movement which 
took millions of his fellow statesmen out of 
the mud, so to speak, and put thousands 
of rural homes on, or within easy access to, 
paved roads, Too, much credit can be at- 
tributed to Senator Scorr for placing electric 
lights and telephones within the reach of 
thousands of the rural people of the State, 
who before his advent to the governorship 
had not known these advantages and con- 
veniences, 

Senator Scorr was outspoken, we some- 
times thought too outspoken; but he was a 
determined fighter for what he believed to 
be right, and he usually succeeded in his 


. Plans and efforts. That he had a large fol- 


lowing was evidenced by the fact that he 
won two important political races over op- 
ponents of no mean ability and standing in 
the State. To be sure, his unexpected pass- 
ing from the earthly scene of action meant 
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a great loss to North Carolina and the Na- 
tion. And, we will seldom, if ever, see his 
like again, 


[From the Sampsonian, Clinton, N. C., of 
April 1958] 


W. Kerr SCOTT 


The death of Senator W. KERR SCOTT re- 
moves one of the State’s most able public 
servants from the scene. But the mark he 
made on North Carolina while commissioner 
of agriculture, Governor, and then Senator 
will not be soon erased. 

Kerr Scorr made violent enemies and loyal 
friends. But neither his friends or his ene- 
mies doubted where he stood. He was a 
plain-spoken man who did much to change 
the concept of the role a governor should 
play in the life of a State. During his 4 years 
in Raleigh as North Carolina’s chief execu- 
tive, he lived this role to the hilt. Every 
aspect of government drew his personal at- 
tention. And the State of North Carolina is 
a better State for it. 

If one group could claim Kerr Scorr as 
their personal champion, it was the million 
and a half people in rural areas. It was 
Scorr’s road program which gave to this 
rural population their share of paved roads— 
paved roads which prior to his administra- 
tion seemed to be a special advantage en- 
joyed by the users of the primary system. 
He pushed hard for rural electrification and 
the development of markets for farm com- 
modities. That his chief aim was to develop 
the potentialities of farming areas was never 
doubted. ; 

Kerr Scorr mellowed after he went to the 
Senate. Somehow, he never found his niche 
in this august body. But he still was the 
champion and the idol of his hundreds of 
thousands of loyal followers. And had he 
lived, he would have been a difficult man to 
defeat for his Senate post. 

Kerr Scorr will be missed in North Caro- 
lina. He changed this State too much during 
the memory of all of us to be forgotten 
anytime soon. 


[From the Carolina States, Durham, N. C., of 
April 26, 1958] 
A GREAT Loss To NORTH CAROLINA 


This newspaper did not always agree with 
Kerr Scorr. In fact there were times when 
we disagreed with him most vehemently and 
took him to task in these columns. But KERR 
Scorr was a big enough man with whom one 
might disagree without having to suffer sub- 
sequent reprisals at his hand. He was no 
yes, yes man and he didn’t like such around 
him. However honest and sincere one may 
be, it is not always safe to disagree with a 
little man, especially when he has become 
drunk with power. Only a strong man can 
have power in his hands and not use it to de- 
stroy those who are weak. 

Kerr Scorr was a strong man, probably 
this State’s strongest in many a decade. He 
possessed a kind of simple honesty that 
made you like him even though you could 
not go all the way with him on an issue. He 
was the kind of opponent that one could find 
a kind of satisfaction in losing to as well as 
winning from, in being cussed by as well as 
being praised, 

The death of no public official in this State 
within the past 50 years has brought so much 
regret to its Negro citizenry as that of Sen- 
ator Scorr. Even when he did just the op- 
posite of what they wanted him to do on is- 
sues involving their welfare, they took him 
to task with a kind of restraint that gave evi- 
dence of their abiding faith that beneath it 
all was & heart of pure gold and that when 
the chips were down they could depend on 
him to keep the covenant with his conscience 
rather than with some political clique. 

In the death of Senator Scorr we think 
North Carolina has lost the greatest states- 
man of this generation as well as its most 
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astute politician. He kept his fingers on the 
pulse of the people, all the people. His ex- 
ample is one that future seekers of public 
office in this State would do well to follow 
if they hope to secure the support of all the 
people. 


[From the Durham Morning Herald of 
April 17, 1958] 


Scotr’s DEATH A GREAT Loss TO NORTH 
CAROLINA 


The death of W. Kerr Scorr brings great 
loss to North Carolina. He served his State 
with conspicuous devotion and ability, as 
commissioner of agriculture, as Governor, as 
United States Senator, and he made a 
creditable record of achievement in pro- 
moting its welfare. 

An individualist to the end, Senator Scorr 
brought to public office the sound common- 
sense of the successful farmer. As is the 
case with any man who has firm convic- 
tions and expresses them fearlessly, he made 
enemies. But his superior ability impressed, 
and his genuine concern for North Caro- 
lina and its people won many friends and 
loyal supporters. 

Though identified with farming interests, 
Senator Scorr was not unmindful of or in- 
different to the development of and progress 
in other phases of the State’s economy. He 
had his great strength among the farmers, 
and deservedly so, for he did much to make 
agriculture a more profitable undertaking 
and farm life more attractive and con- 
venient. At the time of his death, and for 
some time before, he had been much con- 
cerned over the farm recession and had 
worked untiringly in the effort to formulate 
an agricultural policy, which would bring 
prosperity back to farming. 

Senator Scorr was a genuine conserva- 
tionist. He believed sincerely that conserva- 
tion of natural resources—and he included 
soil and water among them—is one of the 
most important functions and responsibili- 
ties of the people and of government for 
future prosperity. Of late he had given 
special emphasis to conservation of water 
resources, an emphasis which future develop- 
ments will show was well placed. 

The list of Senator Scorr’s many services 
and contributions to the State and its peo- 
ple is long and impressive. He has left his 
mark on North Carolina for a long time to 
come. The people are his debtors, for he 
served them well and consistently cham- 
pioned and defended their interests. They 
will not soon forget him, his inimitable per- 
sonality, his distinctive manner, his valu- 
able service. 

Senator Scorr furnished a leadership 
which North Carolina needs. He has helped 
to give the State balance and perspective, 
qualities ever needed. Complacency could 
not be comfortable while he was around. 
He contributed to the State’s political life 
a healthy excitement. 

Death came to Senator Scorr in an Ala- 
mance hospital, Though the preferment of 
the people had carried him to high office, 
there was no break in the ties which 
bound him to Alamance, the county of his 
birth. It continued his home. There was 
his beloved farm, where he could renew 
courage and draw fresh strength from the 
familiar soil. In that picture one comes 
nearer to understanding the manner of man 
Kerr SCOTT was, 


[From The Durham Sun of April 17, 1958] 
Kerr SCOTT 

Senator W. Kerr Scorrt is dead, and at only 
62 years. He would have been exactly 62 
today. 

It is hard to believe. He seemed so rugged 
a man, 

In his passing is lost a champion of the 
farmer and one accepted as a friend of 
labor. 
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He was kindly regarded, perhaps, by many 
of the organized Negro voters although he 
never yielded on segregation. 

Most of those who fought his great road 
program saw and admitted their error and 
his foresight. 

On other counts, they remained stead- 
fastly against him; but, had Kerr Scorr 
lived, he almost certainly would have gone 
back to the Senate in 1960. 

Whatever the ways in which he offended 
the sensibilities of some, he was a popular 
man of the people in North Carolina. 


[From the Elizabeth City Daily Advance of 
April 18, 1958] 


TAR HEEL LEADER SUCCUMBS 


W. Kerr Scorr, junior Senator from North 
Carolina, who was 62 years old yesterday, is 
dead. The Squire of Haw River, who rose 
from the post of farm agent of his home 
county of Alamance to one of the country’s 
most important posts, succumbed in a Bur- 
lington hospital exactly one week after he 
had been stricken with coronary thrombosis 
while he and his wife were on their way to 
renew their driver’s licenses. 

The heart attack, similar to that suffered 
214 years ago by President Eisenhower, re- 
moved one of North Carolina's most colorful 
political figures. After spending 10 years as 
farm agent, Scott was elected North Caro- 
lina agriculture secretary in 1936. For 12 
years he built up an outstanding farm pro- 
gram for Tar Heel growers. 

In 1948 he was elected governor and em- 
barked upon a liberal program that included 
a $200 million State bond issue to pave and 
improve farm-to-market roads. 

In 1954 Scorr was elected to the United 
States Senate, a post that would have ex- 
pired in 1960. As a member of the Senate 
Scott has built a strong reputation as a 
solon, especially in the field of agriculture. 
As a result the tobacco-chewing Tar Heel 
was believed slated to become the next Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, a post he would have 
filled with dignity and efficiency, especially 
where it involved the small farmers. 

In recent months Senator Scorr had been 
exceptionally active in his campaign against 
what he had termed as Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra Benson’s unfair farm program. No 
doubt overwork recently speeded up his heart 
attack, causing him to follow in the foot- 
steps of death the last several North Carolina 
Senators. Senator Scorr is going to be 
greatly missed, not only by Tar Heels, but by 
plain, everyday Americans everywhere. 


[From the Bladen Journal, Elizabethtown, 
N. C., of April 24, 1958] 


BLADEN LOSES A GOOD FRIEND 


Bladen County lost a real friend in the 
untimely passing of United States Senator 
W. Kerr Scorr last Wednesday, for he was 
the champion of better living for rural peo- 
ple and he gave his best efforts to this cause 
in his beloved State. 

Whenever we travel over the rural roads 
in this county we can well remember that 
it was his program while he was Governor 
of North Carolina that brought us our 
farm-to-market roads and made comfortable 
travel on every road which the school bus 
travels in our section. 

Every time we lift the receiver from our 
telephone cradles to call anyone in the rural 
sections of Bladen County, we should re- 
member that it was Senator Scort’s efforts 
that brought telephones to rural sections 
throughout the State. 

Only last week a large appropriation was 
made for extending the rural telephone serv- 
ice to the Kelly section of Bladen and this 
was secured through Senator Scort’s efforts 
in the United States Congress. 

Deep in his heart was a plan for the 
greater development of the Cape Fear Valley, 
but he was called to his eternal home 
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Hefore he had accomplished many things that 
he wanted to do for the people he served. 

Senator Scorr died at a time when he 
could ill be spared in Washington, when so 
many crucial matters face the Congress and 
his forceful personality was needed. 

He made a great contribution to his State 
and Nation and undoubtedly, by his achieve- 
ment he will go down in history as one of 
the State’s greatest citizens of the present 
age. 

[From the Goldsboro News-Argus of April 26, 
1958] 


Scorr’s GREATEST SERVICE 


Ask the fairminded and unbiased North 
Carolinian what was the greatest contribu- 
tion of the late Kerr Scorr and you would 
get many answers. 

Some would emphasize his taking North 
Carolina out of the mud. 

Some would give stress to his ending the 
State’s lax money policy. 

Some would refer to his service for agri- 
culture. 

Others would say that the program he 
mounted for water resource development 
and conservation offered the greatest prom- 
ise for good to the people of tomorrow. 

All these are important in the life of a 
great public servant. 

Most important of all, we think, was his 
restoration to the average Tar Heel of a 
sense of personal stake in State and national 
Government. Until he let in some fresh air 
as he smashed to a surprising victory for 
governor, interest among the men on the 
street in State government was at a low 
ebb. Everything, including the line of suc- 
cession, was cut and dried, predetermined 
and there wasn’t a sparkle in the whole pro- 
cedure. The man at the head of the branch 
or on the average residential street felt for- 
lorn and forgotten. Government to him was 
faint and far away. He got no warm sense 
of choosing. 

W. Kerr Scorr changed that. He galva- 
nized the mass of men with joyous know- 
ledge that after all they were important, 
most important, in the scheme of things. 
That fresh wind will blow sweetly across 
North Carolina for a long time hence. 


{From the Greensboro Daily News of April 
18, 1958] 
Kerr SCOTT: ESSE QUAM VIDERI 

Even after a heart attack hospitalized him 
last week, it was hard to visualize Kerr Scorr 
stricken with anything. And it is harder yet 
to visualize him dead today at his beloved 
Hawfields Presbyterian Church in Alamance 
where his meteoric career began in a major 
way a little more than 10 years ago. 

The big, bushy-browed, tobacco-chewing 
farmer appeared on the Tar Heel political 
scene in 1948, as if summoned by some deep, 
inner folk need. He came, unpretentious 
and fixed in his views. The mud of Haw 
River still clung to his shoes. He came to 
prove again that North Carolina is suspicious 
of a “sure thing.” 

Already in 1948 the Tar Heel political 
hierarchy had laid an apostolic hand on the 
successor to Gregg Cherry in the governor- 
ship. The arrangers had everything ar- 
ranged. Then Kerr Scorr strode into the 
fracas; he tossed Haw River witticisms left 
and right and nailed his major opponent, 
Charlie Johnson, to the cross of lazy money 
in the State’s counting house. 

TWO MEN OF INDEPENDENCE 


Like another plucky man of Independence, 
Kerr Scorr wrought a political revolution in 
1948. He spoke of his victory as “the bottom 
layer overturning the top.” But the secret 
of his success lay in something more than 
the red-neck stereotype of southern politics. 
His family background was above the level 
of the South’s “wool-hat” tradition. It was 
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part and parcel of that independent ruralism 
which sets North Carolina apart. It was 
chittlins and cornbread, but it was also light 
and enlightenment. 

At times Kerr Scott seemed to hover dan- 
gerously near the edge of demagoguery—pit- 
ting class against class—but always an innate 
sense of the North Carolina spirit stayed his 
hand. With his stupendous political intui- 
tion, the squire of Haw River combined a 
genuine understanding of the needs of a 
struggling agricultural State. He saw his 
regime as an instrument for redressing the 
balance between lawyers and farmers—be- 
tween the moneyed interest and the boys at 
the head of the creek. 

He used his 4-year regime to recharge the 
batteries of farmers in the mud, school chil- 
dren in double-shift classrooms and branch- 
head boys without electricity. He was blunt. 
He was candid. At a ceremony unveiling a 
new powerplant he threw a bolt of lightning 
at the power company. At an august dinner 
of businessmen he called their magazine We 
the People Against the People. 

With that single-minded determination 
born in a man of action, Kerr Scorr per- 
suaded the general assembly and the people 
to spend $2C0 million for building rural roads. 
Some of his advisers told him it would never 
pass. But he knew North Carolina better 
than they did. As a county farm agent he 
had traveled the back roads for decaces, ob- 
serving agricultural conditions, formulating 
his program. When he reached the Gover- 
nor’s office he knew what he intended to do, 
and he did it. 

THE NEW FUSION 


Ironically the fact that the State highway 
commission refused to pave the road by 
Scorr’s house inspired his gubernatorial 
career. He turned his crusade for roads into 
a kind of sermon for general uplift in North 
Carolina. He viewed it as a campaign for 
getting school children and rural church 
patrons out of the mud. The scholars, phi- 
losophers and press agents suddenly saw his 
revolution as a plea for accessible isolation, 
for a Lewis Mumford-like dream of tension- 
free, dispersed living—1 foot in the soil, 1 
foot in the factory. Scorr’s appeal began to 
transcend the purely hayseed and political 
gimmick level. It definitely moved into a 
genuine fusion of the intellectual and the 
rural when Scott casually announced the ap- 
pointment of Frank Porter Graham to the 
United States Senate at a dinner meeting in 
Chapel Hill. 

That appointment led to a fiery political 
campaign unmatched in decades. Scortt’s 
candidate could not keep the branchhead 
boys and the intellectuals in line. Faced by 
a second primary bitter in racial demagog- 
uery and bombast Frank Graham went down 
to defeat at the hands of Willis Smith. Gra- 
ham’s defeat and the later rejection of 
Scotr’s candidate for governor, Hubert Olive, 
set a pattern. Kerr Scorr could generate a 
huge following for himself; but he could not 
pass it along to his chosen successor. Thus 
Scorr never built much of a political ma- 
chine in North Carolina, despite fearful 
speculation of his enemies. He seemed to 
become undefeatable on his own—proved in 
his spirited 1954 campaign against Governor 
Umstead’s appointee to the United States 
Senate, Alton Lennon. 

In the United States Senate Kerr SCOTT 
again confounded his critics. Many had ex- 
pected a continuation of the unconventional 
antics which often marked his regime in the 
Governor's office. Scorr again demonstrated 
his political wisdom. He was a quiet fresh- 
man, listening and learning. He assembled 
an astute staff and laid low. Little by little in 
the last 2 years he had begun to raise his 
voice in the august Romanesque Hall of the 
Senate. On every hand he was consolidat- 
ing his position; his principal interests lay 
in the fields of agriculture and resource de- 
velopment. 
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THE SHADOW GROWS 

How large will Kerr Scorr’s bulky, cigar- 
attached figure loom in the history of North 
Carolina? 

Like Harry Truman’s, his shadow grows 
larger every day. For Scorr and Truman 
were alike: Their hearts were in the right 
place, and they were sound on many large 
and memorable issues; they were sometimes 
wrong, and petty, on small ones. 

The span of years will see Scorr’s guber- 
natorial administration as a time of spirited 
moving forward. He recognized the predom- 
inantly rural problems of a predominantly 
rural State as no governor has in this cen- 
tury; he sought to combine rural down-home 
living with modern industrial society in an 
interesting blueprint still applicable today. 
He made some poor appointments and some 
good ones, among the latter the first woman 
member of the North Carolina Superior Court 
and the first Negro to the State board of edu- 
cation, Scort’s prediction that water is the 
largest unmet challenge will haunt North 
Carolina again and again in the future—just 
as the research triangle area learned recently 
when a nuclear reactor project went to the 
shores of the Yadkin, near Rockingham, and 
not to the Raleign-Durham area. 


A COMMON MOTTO 


Kerr Scorr had a mind open to new ideas. 
He was a bulldozer, not a diplomat; a doer, 
not a philosopher. He never plowed under 
false colors. He plugged for roads, schools, 
rural electricity, telephones—all tangible 
things the people of North Carolina under- 
stood. He said he would let in some fresh 
air, and he did. If he is standing close by 
St. Peter this morning, we suspect he is ad- 
vising him to rip out all that gold facade 
and repave it with black macadam. 

When they bury Kerr Scott's body at Haw- 
fields Church this afternoon, North Carolina 
will lose a unique political leader. He is a 
variation in the lawyer-governor tradition, 
proving the strength of North Carolina's in- 
dependent spirit. He is as near a symbol of a 
plain-spoken State’s motto—“To be rather 
than to seem’’—as we have had in this cen- 
tury. 

That was Kerr Scorr’s motto, too. 


[From the Greensboro Record of 
April 17, 1958] 
W. KERR Scorr 


It is as Governor of his State that W. KERR 
Scorr has now taken his place in history. 

In the United States Senate, Governor 
Scorr had adapted himself to a new, more 
restrained atmosphere. He did well there 
for his State and the Nation, but it was 
his virtual reshaping of North Carolina's 
system and attitudes of government in the 
years between 1948 and 1952 that will be 
best remembered. 

People heard the news of his death last 
evening in Alamance General Hospital at 
Burlington with disbelief. The man, who 
rose so rapidly in 1948 from second rank ir 
the State government to become a giant 
of Tar Heel politics, had so many enduring 
qualities that it was difficult to realize that 
a heart attack had ended his career. 

As the news was carried down the black- 
topped Scott Roads to the farms, past the 
schools built with the bonds issued during 
the Governor’s administration, a sadness fell 
over the people as they stood amid the burst- 
ing greenery of spring. 

Nor was it confined to the rural folk, the 
“branchhead boys” whom Governor Scorr 
had rallied to support him. In cafeteria 
breakfast lines and on street corners in the 
cities, Tar Heels paused to read the black 
headlines telling of the State's loss and to 
recall the urban debt to the man. A State 
with the momentum of the Scott go-forward 
program behind it had matched its rural 
progress with city and industral growth as 
well, as the Governor had told them it would. 
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Kerr Scorr had faith in the people, and 
the people had faith in him. Perhaps so 
simple an explanation will not do for the 
mighty changes wrought in his day, but 
those who watched the State administration 
take a new and vigorous approach in almost 
every realm of endeavor felt this tie between 
the man and the people. 

There was mistakes and there were bad 
appointments. KERR Scotr never claimed to 
be perfect. Yet in the balance of the years 
none can deny the success of his program 
or the skill and loyalty of the men who stuck 
with him, Such surprising—and wise— 
moves as the appointment of University 
President Frank Graham to the Senate, gave 
the lie to those who charged Scorr with 
political opportunism or narrowness of view. 
His appointment of Dr. Harold L. Trigg to 
the State board of education, the first Negro 
to hold such a post, revealed an enlightened 
and intelligent attitude on racial affairs. 

What monument does the man leave be- 
hind in his beloved State? The Scott Roads 
span her counties and new schools dot her 
land. Yet roads and schools will not endure. 
They will wear away. 

Perhaps Kerr Scort’s greatest legacy is his 
go-forward program. It embraces a Tar Heel 
optimism, a determination to better the 
lot of all the people, and a love of native 
soil which have served the State well, and 
which will serve it well in the future as 
long as there are men like Kerr Scorr, dedi- 
cated to the service of the commonwealth. 


{From the Henderson Daily Dispatch of 
April 17, 1958] 


Scotr Was LIBERAL PIONEER 


Senator Kerr Scorr’s death Wednesday 
came as a shock to the State after doctors 
had said he was making satisfactory progress 
toward recovery from a heart attack a week 
previously. He had been removed from 
oxygen and had been promised return to 
his home from the Burlington hospital a 
month hence. His sudden death is further 
evidence of the startling treachery of this 
leading killer of Americans. 

People in all walks of life in North Caro- 
lina will regret the seemingly untimely 
passing of the Squire of Haw River, as he 
was known to friends. Even as death is no 
respecter of persons, so also do friend and 
foe alike sorrow when the Grim Reaper 
strikes. 

Scorr will probably be known in State 
history as the greatest pioneering liberal of 
his time. He led the minority group to vic- 
tory after becoming known as the friend of 
the masses seven years ago when he was 
county agent in Alamance, his home county. 
It was on that basis that he campaigned for 
commissioner of agriculture in the early 
thirties, and he carried the banner in his 
race for governor in 1948, and for the United 
States Senate in 1954. He was noted for his 
wisecracking utterances both in public ap- 
pearances and in private, 

Those who disagreed with him had respect 
for his convictions, which ran deep. Tolerant 
minds may differ but they honor men who 
have opinions of their own and are willing 
to stand by them. That was Scorr’s policy, 
and it can be said of him truthfully and in 
all seriousness. 

Farmers have lost a strong advocate of 
their cause, for he never failed to speak up 
in their behalf and to go to bat for them at 
every opportunity. He was not one to hesi- 
tate in blazing trails or setting precedents. 
He did much of both during his public life 
in all offices he held. He had the knack of 
the politician, but did not plug for liberalism 
solely for the popularity of taking such a 
stand. High office and heavy responsibility 
never frightened him. Stage fright, as such, 
did not last long with him either in the 
governor’s mansion or in the United States 
Senate. He was quick to acclimate himself 
to environment and then go on from there 
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in what he considered the service of his 
constituents. 

No man before him ever led the liberals 
in a formerly conservative North Carolina 
with the same aggressiveness and earnest- 
ness as did Senator Scorr. Not every one 
indeed can. It will be interesting to observe 
developments of the months, perhaps years, 
ahead to determine who will be his successor 
in that role. 


[From the Henderson Daily Dispatch of 
April 22, 1958] 


ESTEEM FoR SENATOR SCOTT 


If every public citizen who has eulogized 
Senator Kerr Scorr since his death a week 
ago had acted toward him during his lifetime 
in keeping with convictions professed at the 
time of his passing, the deceased official 
would scarcely have had an important in- 
fluential opponent in his campaigns for high 
position in the State and Nation. It is prob- 
ably true that friend and foe alike never at 
heart questioned Scott's sincerity. Many just 
didn’t see eye to eye with him politically. 

Tributes by newspapers and by numerous 
others who have been quoted attest the 
quality of service the Senator rendered in his 
many capacities. Regardless of whatever 
opposition he may have attracted for reelec- 
tion, had he lived, he would almost certainly 
have triumphed. That is because of the 
growing liberal complex of the State in an 
increasing trend which ts well nigh universal 
across the Nation. It reflects a surging will 
of the masses of people everywhere, even in 
the adherence to the extremes of communism 
in Iron Curtain countries. This is not to 
say that all liberals are read, but is merely 
an evaluation of a thinking which is mod- 
ernistic, and for better or for worse. 

Scott was a politician, and a highly suc- 
cessful one. His success could be traced to 
the fact that he was representative of and a 
spokesman for a vast element of the public. 
He fought for these principles because he 
sincerely believed in them, and not by reason 
of a demagogic attitude designed simply to 
snare votes at the polls, Even those who dis- 
agreed with him were and are constrained 
to accord that integrity to a great leader of 
an important segment of citizens, both in 
his own State and elsewhere. 

These concessions do not always become 
manifest until death strikes down a crusader 
for convictions. Nor can this fact be rightly 
termed insincerity. Actually, it might be 
precisely the opposite. 

Seldom has death struck down a public 
official in North Carolina to bring out finer 
tributes to any man than those that have 
been given in honor of Kerr Scorr. For our 
own part, we happen not to have been in his 
corner most of the time, but never questioned 
his convictions. By any yardstick of meas- 
urement, he was a true public servant, and 
a trusted leader for those who believed in 
and followed him. And thelr name was 
legion. They and the State as a whole will 
sorely miss his wiry comments and his per- 
sistent plugging for the causes which he so 
fervently espoused. 

[From the Hendersonville Times-News of 
April 18, 1958] 


W. Kerr SCOTT 


In the untimely death of Senator W. KERR 
Scott, North Carolina has lost an able, frank 
and forceful representative in the United 
States Senate and an honest and upright 
citizen, 

We did not always agree with Senator 
Scorr and his policies. We could not agree 
with many of his statements which seemed 
to us to be an effort to set the rural citizen 
of North Carolina against the urban. We 
were never entirely in accord with his farm 
program and felt some of his ideas were 
too far on the liberal side. (It is interesting 
to note, however, that, on the basis of his 
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voting record in the Senate, he was classed 
as unliberal by some of the more radical 
organizations.) 

But, in spite of these disagreements, we 
never questioned his sincerity and honesty 
of purpose and we never questioned his right 
to his views. We greatly admired his frank- 
ness and his courage in always making his 
position known, even when there was a sting 
in his manner of expression. 

As agriculture commissioner, governor 
and United States Senator, he served his 
State honestly and sincerely in the convic- 
tion that all he did was in the best interests 
of its people. He “hoed to the end of the 
row.” 

[From the Hickory Daily Record of 
April 17, 1958] 


W. Kerr Scorr 


United States Senator W. Kerr SCOTT, 
whose unexpected death came late Wednes- 
day afternoon, was a controversial figure in 
North Carolina’s public life. However, his 
friends outnumbered his political foes by a 
safe margin. He never kow-towed to any- 
body, and his friends found him firm and 
steadfast. 

As has been said of him since his passing, 
he “hoed to the end of the row,” as had been 
his lifelong hope. 

The greatest Tar Heel achievement of KERR 
Scorr, in the opinion of the Record, was the 
construction of thousands of miles of hard- 
surfaced, secondary roads that form a net- 
work over the State. He gloried in the fact 
he was a farmer, and nothing pleased him 
more than the fact he succeeded in getting 
many thousand rural families “out of the 
mud,” as he put it. He also sought to extend 
electric and telephone service to the country 
people, during his 4 years as Governor, 

Senator Scorr took delight in his sobri- 
quet, Squire of Haw River—which admiring 
friends had dubbed him. He continued to 
the last to pin his faith on what he was 
pleased to refer to as the Branchhead boys, 
who were his friends and stanch supporters. 

Kerr Scorr was steadfastly loyal to his 
convictions—to his political philosophy—un- 
til death counted him out. He was truly a 
man of the people—one who was too proud 
of farm folk to make pretentions of being 
anything other than what he was. 

The Record may have differed with Gov- 
ernor Scorr, but there were few occasions 
when we could find fault with United States 
Senator Scorr. And never did we fail to 
admire the sterling qualities that marked 
him as a democrat—spelled either with a 
small or capital D. 


[From the Northampton County News, Jack- 
son, N. C., of April 24, 1958] 


A GIANT Passes; A STATE MOURNS 


W. Kerr Scorr bestrode the first half of 
the 20th century in North Carolina like a 
Colossus. 

No man, not even Aycock, will be judged 
by history as high. For a moment—but for 
a telling moment—he brought real Jack- 
sonian democracy to a State ruled through 
its history by an oligarchy. For ever after 
him, the common man must get his due in 
North Carolina. 

But for all his public stature, the most 
memorable thing about Scorr was his per- 
sonal life. He was a gentle, chivalrous Chris- 
tian statesman. Beyond all the news-story 
paragraphs about his tobacco chewing and 
his drawling speech, there was a man whose 
mind and heart were attuned to the finest 
things in human experience. Far from be- 
ing a down-to-earth, essentially simple per- 
son, he was a sensitive, finely tuned man with 
a deeply wrought vision and the iron will 
to see the vision through. 

His service as Governor for all time etched 
his name on top of the high pylon of fame. 
He gave himself best to the State which 
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‘profited from his giving. Much of his Senate 
service was mortgaged to health battered by 
the strain of gubernational years and ardu- 
ous political campaigning. 

Hundreds of thousands of North Caro- 
linians weep genuine tears of sorrow, born 
of love and gratitude, at the passing of W. 
Kerr Scorr, the Squire of Haw River and 
the fountainhead of North Carolina at its 
greatest. 

We join them in deepest sorrow. 


[From the Kinston Daily Free Press of April 
17, 1958] 
Senator SCOTT Is DEAD, BUT His SPIRIT Lives 

The death of Senator Kerr Scorr of Haw 
River, the roadbuilding rural “squire” 
whose faith in North Carolina’s people was 
his greatest political asset, is a blow to the 
State and Nation. There have been few 
leaders in the history of the Commonwealth 
whose vision, courage and service have out- 
ranked his, or whose spirit was more closely 
linked with the rank and file of Tar Heels 
everywhere. 

His record of public service began with 
the office of State commissioner of agri- 
culture, to which he was elected in 1936 and 
in which he served with distinction for 12 
years. He stepped down to run for governor 
in 1948 and defeated Charles M. Johnson, 
former State treasurer, in a runoff primary. 

His administration was dedicated to road- 
building, bonds for more schools, expansion 
of tuberculosis facilities, service to the men- 
tally ill and other vital projects for the 
welfare of the State. He was elected by his 
beloved “Branchhead boys” as he called 
his rural constituents throughout the State. 
But his followers included large groups of 
urban and city dwellers as well. 

On the death of Senator J. Melville 
Broughton in 1950, Scorr named Dr. Frank 
Graham, president of the university, as his 
successor. Dr. Graham later was defeated 
by Willis Smith, conservative lawyer from 
Raleigh. Scorr backed Judge Hubert Olive 
for governor in 1952, but William B. Um- 
stead won. On the death of Willis Smith, 
Umstead named Alton Lennon of Wilming- 
ton to the post and it was Lennon whom 
Scorr defeated in his most important politi- 
cal battle in 1954. 

Scorr was a fighter. He did not always 
win his batles, but he was a good loser too. 
He kept on fighting for what he felt was 
right. He named the first Negro, Dr. Harold 
L. Trigg, of Raleigh, to the State board of 
education, His foes later used this against 
him and against his senatorial appointee, 
Dr. Graham, but it did not change his views 
about the rightness of his action. 

‘He was an authority on agriculture and 
its problems. He was engaged in a gruel- 
ing struggle to help solve some of those 
problems when his heart attack struck him 
@ week ago. His place in the United Sates 
Senate will be difficult to fill, because he 
was a partisan battler to whom the top 
leadership looked for guidance in many 
matters. 

Senator Scorr understood people. He 
loved North Carolina and its average citizen. 
He fought for causes designed to elevate the 
dignity of the whole State and to enhance 
its ability to meet and solve its problems. 
He considered his major gubernatorial con- 
tribution to the life of the State his road- 
building efforts, which he said “made it pos- 
sibie for rural people to go to church.” 

In his passing the State has lost a stal- 
wart leader, a successful politician and a 
statesman who gave his life for worthwhile 
causes in behalf of the State and Nation. 
That spirit will live as a part of North Caro- 
lina’s heritage long after the roads he built 
and the schools he supported have been re- 
placed by bigger and better facilities in this 
growing Commonwealth, 
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[From the Laurinburg Exchange of April 22, 
1958] 


Tue STATE NEEDS A Kerr Scorr Now AND THEN 


The late Senator and Governor, W. KERR 
Scorr, was a commanding figure of a man 
when measured by most any standard. Per- 
haps his outstanding characteristic was bold 
audacity. He did not fit in conventional 
molds. His words and his acts sometimes 
shocked his more conservative contempo- 
raries. He was not afraid to speak his mind 
on any and all issues, and he was not afraid 
to tramp on somebody's toes if those toes 
were in the way of his objectives. In the very 
nature of the case he made political enemies, 
but he also made in large number political 
and personal friends who stuck to him with 
a fierce and passionate loyalty. You either 
liked Kerr Scorr or you didn’t like him. He 
was not a neutral or negative character. 

But his bitterest foes admired and re- 
spected the man for his courage, his direct 
and forthwith manner of speech and action. 
And usually his words were backed up with 
action, or the action preceded the words. 
Kerr Scorr was a farmer, one of the Branch- 
head boys, and he never deserted them, In 
his zeal for the farmer’s welfare he was some- 
times accused of neglecting other groups or 
interests. but he never wavered. The $200 
million secondary-road program, which he 
said was designed to get the farmer out of 
the mud, was a major achievement of his 
administration as Governor, 

But his deyotion to agriculture, to his 
State and Nation was perhaps best served 
by his sometimes unorthodox approach to 
problems. If he saw something he didn't 
like, or he thought was wrong, he didn't hesi- 
tate to tackle it with all his might and that 
was considerable. Whatever place history 
gives him, it can be said truthfully that the 
State needs a man like Kerr Scorr now and 
then to brush out the cobwebs. 


[From the Lenoir News-Topic of April 17, 
1958] 


COLORFUL FIGURE 


The State of North Carolina has lost one 
of its most colorful figures in public life in 
the passing of Senator W. Kerr Scorr, the 
former governor. 

Since his college days at North Carolina 
State, Mr. Scorr had made many friends, 
and a large number of them he had kept in 
touch with for many years. Among the list 
of good and close friends since they were 
students at State was G. Mark Goforth, of 
Lenoir, a former Caldwell County commis- 
sioner, who was appointed a member of the 
State Highway Commission by his old 
schoolmate. 

During his ups and downs, a road that 
all prominent political figures follow, the 
Senator had made a large number of loyal 
friends and supporters who stuck with him 
through thick and thin. 

The former governor numbered his strong- 
est supporters in the rural areas. It seemed 
that no one could beat him in a race when 
he had this strong agricultural bloc behind 
him. He was also loyal to his farmer 
friends and when he promised to get the 
farmer out of the mud, he did just that. 

Senator Scorr was frank. If he had any- 
thing he wanted to say, he said it regard- 
less of where the chips fell. He didn’t al- 
ways make everyone happy. But there was 
no one to say that they didn't know where 
he stood on e question. 

On many occasions he upset the old pro- 
verbial political applecart as many who 
bucked him soon found out. 

The Haw River squire served as North 
Carolina commissioner of agriculture for 
12 years prior to becoming Governor. He 
had served as a representative of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and was 
a former county farm agent. He was inter- 
ested in dairying, rural electrification, and 
rural telephones. He was a past president 
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of the North Carolina division of the Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle Club and past president of 
the North Carolina Cotton Growers Coopera- 
tive Association. Probably no man in the 
Tar Heel State was better versed on farming 
and its problems than W. Kerr SCOTT. 

Even though differences of opinion often 
arose about his ideas aand policies, you can- 
not help but admire a man with the ability 
to work his way up from a farm boy to be- 
come Governor of the great State of North 
Carolina and later as United States Senator 
from the Tar Heel State. He had accom- 
plished much during his 62-year span in this 
State. Even though he was a controversial 
figure, he will be remembered for many gen- 
erations as a man who would roll up his 
sleeves and work for the principles and 
ideals in which he believed. 

Kerr Scorr was also a man with feeling 
and a heart. Some time ago he sent this 
newspaper a release in which he raked 
President Eisenhower over the coals for some 
decision which the President had made and 
with which the North Carolina Senator did 
not agree. The President became ill and 
Senator Scorr immediately wired to kill the 
story because he did not want to take issue 
with a sick man. 

He had visited Lenoir many times and had 
made a host of warm friends in this area. 
[From the Lexington Dispatch of April 18, 

1958] 


THE STATE SUFFERS Loss 


North Carolina is poorer in the councils 
of the Nation today because of the unexpect- 
ed death of Senator W. Kerr Scorr. Senator 
Scorr was just a little over one-fourth way 
on the fourth year of his service in the 
United States Senate. It was the judgment 
of a great company of friends and admirers 
that the stature of the man had increased 
each year since he went to Washington the 
first of 1955. He held great promise for 
valuable service to his State and country had 
fate spared him to the end of his 6-year 
term, at which time he would have been only 
65 years old and might have looked forward 
with great confidence to a second term. 

W. Kerr Scorr made a great contribution 
to the progress of his beloved State. More 
than 14,000 miles of highways built during 
his governorship stand as a lasting monu- 
ment to his vision and faith. Those who 
choose to speak with scorn of his unprece- 
dented program to pull all sections of his 
State out of the mud remained to praise the 
achievement before he left the executive office 
at Raleigh. 

For 12 years as commissioner of agricul- 
ture, Mr. Scott contributed immeasurably to 
the agricultural progress of his State. Dur- 
ing his 4 years as governor he let no op- 
portunity pass without seeking to advance 
the fortunes of rural North Carolina, and 
with this the reflected progress of the towns 
and cities. He was a firm friend of the public 
schools and pressed successfully for an en- 
larged school-building program that spread 
its benefits to all of the 100 counties. Dur- 
ing his 4-year term new records were set 
in expanding the facilities for higher educa- 
tion and for the extension of the work of the 
eleemosynary institutions. All these great 
works were carried out in such manner as to 
refiect high credit on his administration and 
the people of the State. 

The governor’s office demands much of the 
men who fill it. And this has been par- 
ticularly true during the past 30 years. Wit- 
ness the fact that with the passing of Senator 
Scort, North Carolina does not have a single 
surviving ex-governor. 


{From the Harnett County News, Lillington, 
N. C., of April 24, 1958] 
Kerr Scorr 
Soon after the News went to press last 
week, Senator Kerr Scorr passed away. Our 
remarks did prove to be out-of-date, as we 
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suggested they might be. We had an idea, 
coupled with a hope, that he would be able 
to pull through his ailment. 

By the time these lines are read, perhaps, 
Governor Hodges will have named a suc- 
cessor. He will need to appoint a good man 
if Scorr’s shoes are not too loosely filled. 

Kerr Scorr found soon after he entered 
public life that many people failed to agree 
with his policies. As agriculture commis- 
sioner, as Governor, and as Senator, opposi- 
tion to his policies grew stronger. The News 
disagreed totally with some of his views. 

Our sharpest disagreement was with his 
advocacy of more public power projects— 
those projects that were so deftly termed 
“flood control,” but which were nothing more 
nor less than jabs at private enterprise which 
built this Nation in the strongest fort for 
freedom the world has ever known. 

We were never able to understand how 
Scort allowed his reasoning faculties to be- 
come so dulled by the influence peddlers. 

But we always admired him because we 
always thought he was sincere in his efforts 
for the betterment of mankind—starting at 
the lower level where representation is always 
most needed. 

Attesting the esteem of his fellow North 
Carolinians in his rise from a farm operator 
to the highest positions his State could give 
him. 


There is grief at his passing, and it is 
keeply felt in Harnett County where he 
enjoyed a wide friendship. 


[From the Robesonian, Lumberton, N. C., of 
April 17, 1958] 
Here Was A Man 

The man from Alamance, unpredictable 
during his lifetime, remained so at the end. 
His death contradicted the favorable reports 
of his condition that had been issued by his 
doctor. He had been making progress in 
recovery, and everyone, including Senator 
Kerr Scotr himself, seemed to be sure he 
would get well again. 

Scorr was a man who could take it. He 
was said to have the hide of an elephant 
when it came to criticism—something that 
he also could dish out. He might have been 
said to have “the heart of a lion,” although 
even a strong heart stops beating, someday. 
With his own preference for homely expres- 
sions, he liked to call himself one of the 
Branchhead boys, a mild term which did 
not necessarily rule out being bull-headed 
at times. 

An able man, a colorful, and controversial 
character, Scorr made his own way in pol- 
itics, identifying himself with the farmers 
rather than with established political fac- 
tions. He served as a county farm agent, 
state commissioner of agriculture, and then 
as a farmer governor who won the lasting 
affection of thousands of rural people who 
got out of the mud on paved “Scorr roads” 
in every county. 

As a Senator, Scorr was said to have mel- 
lowed somewhat. But the people and the 
politicians of North Carolina looked forward 
to the prospect of a contest a few years 
hence between two ex-governors, Scorr and 
Hodges, for Scorr’s Senate seat. That never- 
to-be contest was heralded years in advance 
as an awesome struggle between two po- 
litical giants, and it was one that Scorr 
himself probably would haye enjoyed im- 
mensely. 

Senator-Governor-Farmer Scort led a full 
life, giving free rein to himself as an individ- 
ual and to his talent as a leader of people. 
He was not accustomed to basking in praise 
and admiration, but he knew that he had 
the deep-rooted loyalty of great numbers of 
the people of his State. Looking back now, 
at friends and foes, Democrats and Repub- 
licans, farmers, and city-dwellers, he would 
be able to pass up the pretty epitaphs and 
say, “Man and boy, they know I've been 
there.” 
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[From the Davie County Enterprise-Record, 
Mocksville, N. C., of April 24, 1958] 
SENATOR W. KERR SCOTT: DAVIE LOSES A FRIEND 


In the death of Senator W. KERR Scorr last 
week Davie County lost a very devoted friend. 

In the two highest position the State of 
North Carolina offers, there has been no one 
who has shown Davie County the consider- 
ation as did Senator SCOTT. 

In a period of years, 1945-55, W. KERR 
Scorr came into Davie and spoke four times. 

He was the featured speaker while com- 
missioner of agriculture in 1945. He was the 
featured speaker at the REA annual meeting 
while he was governor in 1949, Also while 
he was governor he gave the commencement 
address at the Farmington High School in 
1951. Then at the end of his term, and just 
prior to his announcing for United States 
Senator, he returned to Davie in 1953 to 
speak again at the annual meeting of the 
Davie Electric Membership Corp. 

His visits to the county were even more 
numerous. 

These visits of W. Kerr Scorr to Davie 
County were made only because the man 
had interest in the county and its people. 
This interest continued on when he became 
North Carolina's Senator. A request from 
Davie for certain information would bring 
just as quick action and consideration as 
that of a much larger county. 

The people of Davie County showed their 
fondness for W. Kerr Scorr by giving him a 
majority for every office for which he ran 
in the primary elections. This expression of 
fondness for the man went even further in 
Davie than in some counties. Davie also 
gave majorities to every candidate which the 
late Senator backed. 

Some of the interest of W. Kerr Scorr in 
Davie County probably can be traced to the 
fact that Davie is a rural county. Senator 
Scotr, a farmer himself, has always been in- 
terested in bettering the rural areas of the 
State. During his years as governor, many 
rural roads in this county were paved. The 
county also benefited in a statewide bond 
issue, all of which went into the construc- 
tion of the new Davie County High School 
plant. 

Since he has been Senator, this newspaper 
has carried each week on its editorial page a 
column, Washington Report, which origi- 
nated in Senator Scort’s office. Senator 
Scorr used this column to keep the people 
back home informed of activities in Wash- 
ington, his action, and his beliefs. 

Yes, in the passing of Senator W. KERR 
Scorr, Davie County and its people have lost 
a friend. 


[From the Newton Observer-News-Enter- 
prise of April 18, 1958] 


Senator SCOTT WAS QUITE A MAN 


Senator Scorr is gone—but his record of 
accomplishments against old customs, tra- 
ditions and political power will go down in 
history of North Carolina to reveal he was 
one of the State’s greatest governors. 

Most notable of his accomplishments were 
the rural telephone expansion and the paved 
farm-to-market roads. These two accom- 
plishments have been burned deeply into the 
bronze plates of history for all time. 

Senator Scorr possessed a granite jaw of 
individualism with which he confounded his 
opposition. His rugged determination to help 
the farmers of North Carolina put him in the 
governor's office and later in the United 
States Senate. 

We don’t know who will be his successor in 
the United States Senate. But we do know 
Governor Hodges can’t find another KERR 
Scorr, His kind is rare; but a type of leader 
who is sorely needed today, who is for the 
people, in order that a pure democracy may 
survive over socialism, communism and all 
other isms. 
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During his term as governor it can be said 
of him, “He was a good ruler and the people 
prospered.” In the Senate, he was no glam- 
orous Member of that body, but you can bet 
your life he was admired greatly and was a 
power for the democracy he represented in 
Congress, backed up by the grassroots. 


[From the Raleigh News and Observer of 
April 17, 1958] 
Kerr Scorr 


There seemed a quality of good, stout, 
rural indestructibility about Kerr SCOTT. 
More than once in recent years there had 
been rumors about his health. When he 
suffered his heart attack a week ago, his 
doctor did not minimize its seriousness. 
Still it seemed incredible that the Squire of 
Haw River who stood so squarely on the 
North Carolina earth could quickly fall. He 
was to the last the branchhead boy and he 
seemed as eternal as the native spirit of 
North Carolina. 

Now that he has gone, however, as an- 
other in such a succession of deaths among 
North Carolina senators as to build and but- 
tress superstitution, it is almost as hard to 
realize the brief term in which he rendered 
his great service to North Carolina. All his 
life, of course, Scorr had labored in the 
service of the farm people of this State. 
But it was only 10 years ago—and then very 
suddenly—that he emerged as one of the 
recurrent great men in North Carolina’s 
story who embody the stirring vitality of the 
people themselves. 

His sudden rise was against the notion, 
which too often overtakes North Carolina, 
that matters can be arranged for the people 
and that leaders can be picked for them. 
Speaking their language and moving as they 
wanted to move, his election was a reasser- 
tion of the never-to-be-disregarded power in 
the people themselves. He surprised those 
who smiled at his presumption in daring to 
oppose a candidacy already arranged by those 
who regarded it as their right to arrange such 
matters in North Carolina. They were 
shocked at his success. The fastidious shook 
their heads. They undertook to turn his as- 
serted comradeship with the boys at the 
head of the creek and the people up at the 
muddy end of the road into uncouth bump- 
Kinness. And they liked it even less when 
Scorr showed that he really meant to be the 
branchhead boy of the plain, unintimidated 
people of the State in its cities and on the 
streets as well as along the creeks and the 
unpaved roads. And, of course, he seemed 
even more the yokel when he associated him- 
self in politics with such an idealist as Dr. 
Frank Graham. 

He took lickings. But he built roads. In 
all the phases of the life of the folks, he 
labored for their advance. Most important, 
sometimes in joke and frolicsome phrase, 
sometimes with jut-jawed bluntness, he 
served the dignity of little people even when 
his manner and vocabulary displeased stuffed 
shirts. The people understood him. They 
knew that in education and family back- 
ground he was the superior of many of those 
who sneered. They sent him to the Senate 
despite all efforts to besmear and belittle him. 

He is dead now. And safely dead, he will 
be platitudinously praised by some of those 
whose relief is greatest at his passing. It will 
take time for the undoubted growth of his 
stature into that of one of the great figures 
who have, in this State’s history, advanced 
North Carolina most and served its people 
best. But even now, dead in his native 
Alamance, what he best proves is the im- 
mortality of faith in the ordinary people and 
the certainty that they will find the leader- 
ship they require. 

Kerr Scorr is dead. He is one of a suc- 
cession of dead Senators. But in his brief, 
unexpected, dynamic span of leadership, he 
demonstrated the immortality in the life of 
North Carolina of the branchhead boy who 
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declines to be separated from the ordinary 
people, who has no fastidious fear of speak- 
ing their language, sharing their faith, and 
sharing, too, their frolics and their hopes. 
This State will miss Kerr Scorr. He dies 
in a time in which he cannot be easily 
spared. Still his death is less important 
than the proof of his life that high leadership 
in North Carolina is always that which takes 
strength from the strong, plain, unpreten- 
tious and unintimidated people themselves. 
That was Kerr Scorr. That was the young- 
hearted branchhead boy he was until he 
died. And North Carolina will be safe as 
long as the spirit which he shared survives. 


{From the Shelby Daily Star of April 17, 
1958] 


NORTH CAROLINA LOSES A FIGHTER 


North Carolina lost one of the most color- 
ful political figures in its history with the 
death of Senator Kerr Scorr in Alamance 
County yesterday, He will be widely 
mourned in the great State he helped to 
build, 

Kerr Scorr was a controversial Governor 
of North Carolina. But we have always 
thought he did the State, and especially the 
rural people, a.lot of good. 

He did the State a great service, if for no 
other reason, by breaking through the ur- 
ban lethargy and selfishness of North Caro- 
lina conservatives and awakening them to 
the needs of the State’s rural population, 
especially in the area of roads, electrification 
of farms and extension of telephone service. 

Governor Scorr made a good many ene- 
mies through a fairly ruthless manner of ac- 
complishing his ambitions for the State. 
But he later carried enough weight at the 
polls to be elected to the United States 
Senate. 

One of the most controversial things he 
did while in the governor’s mansion was to 
appoint Frank Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina, to the Senate. 
This didn’t set well with the conservative 
political element in North Carolina. The 
late Willis Smith was sent after Graham's 
scalp and got it after one of the most bitter 
political battles in the State’s history. 

Scort’s confidence in Graham was later 
justified, however, by the roles in which the 
latter was cast as a mediator for the United 
Nation’s—jobs which could be done suc- 
cessfully by few men. 

Prior to serving as Governor and Senator, 
Kerr Scorr was an able commissioner of 
agriculture for the State. It was while in 
this office that he made the contacts with 
the “branchhead boys” who later helped 
him defeat Charlie Johnson, the State treas- 
urer who had been handpicked for the gov- 
ernorship by those in power. 

He later came back to partially avenge the 
defeat of his appointee, Frank Graham, by 
wresting the Senate seat from Alton Lennon. 
The latter had been appointed to the job 
after Willis Smith died in office. 

While less colorful and less blunt and out- 
spoken in the Senate, Scorr remained a 
unique political figure. He still had his 
severe critics and political enemies, but if 
they bothered him, he never let it be known. 

He was, indeed, a man who will stand out 
boldly in the history of our State. 


[From the Chatham News, Siler City, N. C., 
of April 24, 1958] 
A LASTING MONUMENT: KERR SCOTT'S IMPRINT 
ON CHATHAM 


There is little that we can add to what has 
been written about Senator W. Kerr SCOTT 
who died last week. His life and public 
service have been written and spoken about 
to an extent that should clearly indicate 
that an important public figure has passed 
from the scene. 

In discussing Senator Scorr we would like 
to bring him closer to home. 
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Kerr Scorr made a lasting imprint on 
Chatham County, one that will stand 
through the years; that will be remembered 
when anything progressive occurs within the 
county’s borders. 

It was Kerr Scorr, through his secondary 
road program, that brought Chatham 
County “out of the mud” where it had lan- 
guished for almost a quarter of a century. 

Today the “Scott roads” are taken for 
granted by many who have forgotten that 
within our county's borders there were many 
“lost provinces’ because of the red mud 
in which we wallowed. 

The building of adequate county roads 
has probably done more to bring Chatham 
County out of the “poor county” category 
than any other State government activity. 

Because people suddenly found that they 
could get around in the county there was an 
awakening economically and a development 
of pride in homes, buildings and farms. 

One need only to travel through the county 
today to see what we mean. Because of the 
building of new roads there was probably 
more white paint applied to Chatham homes 
and buildings than there has been in a gene- 
ration. 

Kerr Scorr was an inveterate “needler” 
and the farmers came in for their share of 
it when in the early forties and as com- 
missioner of agriculture Scorr warned Chat- 
ham County's farmers that they would never 
get anywhere if they kept trying to become 
“rocking chair farmers”, relying on com- 
mercially produced products to substitute 
for the crops which the farmers should have 
been producing on their farms. 

Scorr’s everlasting needling resulted in 
more rural telephone and powerlines and 
in this area Chatham shared considerably. 

On frequent visits to the county Scorr 
took delight in recalling the poorer days of 
Chatham’s agriculture. Seemingly he en- 
joyed making the comparison of things as 
they once were and the improvements that 
had been made. Of this he was a part, par- 
ticularly through his good roads program 
that meant so much to Chatham's rural peo- 
ple. 

As a county we need constant “needling” 
else we settle into the comfortable rut of 
complacency. 

Maybe there are some among us who can 
take up where Kerr Scorr left off—in nee- 
dling” us into a realization that much re- 
mains to be done before we can even hope to 
pause in the “Go Forward” program he in- 
stituted in various fields. 

[From the Smithfield Herald of April 18, 

1958] 


Scorr Dip ror NORTH CAROLINA WHAT JACK- 
son Dip ror NATION 


Kerr Scorr will live long in the memory 
of Tar Heels as “the man who got us out 
of the mud.” 

Kerr Scorr literally lifted rural North 
Carolina out of the mud with his bold road- 
paving program. But his rescue work ex- 
tended far beyond the farms of the State. 
He rescued the political power of the people 
of North Carolina at a time when that 
power appeared to be mired in a bog. 

He was the Andrew Jackson of modern 
North Carolina politics. Scort’s “go- 
forwardism” did for North Carolina what 
Jacksonian democracy did for the Nation 
more than a century before. It brought 
fresh air into popular government and re- 
versed an unwholesome trend toward ex- 
cessive political conservatism. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt said in 
1936: “It will never be possible for any 
length of time for any group of the Amer- 
ican people, either by reason of wealth or 
learning or inheritance or economic power, 
to retain any mandate, any permanent au- 
thority to arrogate to itself the political 
control of American public life. This heri- 
tage * * * we owe to Jacksonian democ- 
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racy—the American doctrine that entrusts 
the general welfare to no one group or class, 
but dedicates itself to the end that the 
American people shall not be thwarted in 
their high purpose to remain the custodians 
of their own destiny.” 

Kerr Scorr fulfilled this expression of 
faith in the democratic dream. When he 
suddenly announced his candidacy for gov- 
ernor 10 years ago, seasoned politicians said 
he had no chance to win the nomination. 
Charles M. Johnson, who for a long time 
had been referred to as the man “hand- 
picked” for the gubernatorial succession, 
was thought to be invincible. But the 
group of Old Guard Democrats that seemed 
to hold an iron grip on North Carolina po- 
litical power underestimated Scorr. This 
upstartish candidate was a farmer and a 
former county agent. He had made a name 
for himself as North Carolina's commis- 
sioner of agriculture. Farmers rallied to his 
support. Labor backed him, And he picked 
up enough additional support from dissatis- 
fied politicians in the conservative ranks to 
score the upset. 

A new day dawned in Raleigh when Gov- 
ernor Scorr was inaugurated just as a new 
day dawned in Washington when President 
Jackson entered the White House. The 
Branchhead Boys, “blood relations” to the 
unpretentious farmers and frontiersmen 
who cheered Jackson, at long last had one 
of their own in the governor’s chair. 

Governor Scorr always will be gratefully 
remembered as a good-roads governor. He 
gave a new word to the language. An un- 
numbered rural paved road is known widely 
as a “Scott road.” Governor Scorr also 
fought vigorously for greater rural electrifi- 
cation and extension of rural telephone 
lines. He worked endlessly to close the gap 
between rural and urban standards of living 
in North Carolina. But his most distinc- 
tive achievement was his injection of new 
life into North Carolina democracy. 

The State has had a number of able gov- 
ernors in this century, but none of them— 
except “the immortal Aycock”—has influ- 
enced the direction of North Carolina's 
growth as greatly as Kerr Scorr. He died an 
honored United States Senator, but he ap- 
propriately will live in the minds of the 
people as “Governor Scorr.” In time the 
name of Scott will stand out like the name 
of Aycock in the history of the Tar Heel 
State. 


[From the Statesville Record and Landmark 
of April 17, 1958] 
W. Kerr Scorr 


We were present in Guilford County 
courthouse back in 1936 when W. KERR 
Scorr, a nervous dairy farmer suffering from 
a severe case of stage fright, made his debut 
into North Carolina politics. 

He had, he told the small audience, de- 
cided to seek the Democratic nomination 
for commissioner of agriculture in the con- 
viction that the farmers of North Carolina 
were entitled to a new deal. 

His opponent was William A. Graham, 
from a family long potent in North Carolina 
politics, who held all the advantages which 
accrue from being in office. We were then 
a reporter on the Greensboro News and did 
our best to present Scorr’s candidacy in as 
sincere a light as possible. 

Kerr Scorr appreciated our efforts and 
told us so; and from that day forward never 
failed to stop and pay his respects when 
down in Iredell. 

Well, Kerr Scorr went on to win over 
William A. Graham and winning became 
something of a habit with him despite the 
fact that he always had to take on the big 
ones. 

In 1940 he was challenged as commissioner 
of agriculture by C. Wayland Spruill, who 
went down in the primary under a barrage 
of ballots. That fall Scorr polled 699,957 
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votes in the general election, only 9,058 
short of the total given that all-time vote 
getter, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In 1948 Scorr decided to take on the “ma- 
chine” in the race for governor. During 
the campaign he addressed an other sparse 
audience in the Iredell County courthouse. 
He told the few of us who were there that, 
if elected, he would let some fresh air in at 
the top of the State government. 

His chances looked rather hopeless. In 
fact, he trailed Charles M. Johnson Lg 9,000 
votes in the first primary, but led in the 
runoff by more than 26,000. 

Then came 1954. Willis Smith had de- 
feated Frank P. Graham, the man Scorr 
appointed to the United States Senate, and 
had died in office. Alton A. Lennon had 
been named to succeed Smith and was up 
for election, 

Again Scorr decided to take on the ma- 
chine. He announced for the Senate. The 
contest was at its height when the State’s 
senior Senator, Clyde R. Hoey, died sud- 
denly early in May. 

Scorr arrived in Statesville the day Sen- 
ator Hoey died and asked us to make res- 
ervations for his party at Bolich Motel. 
That night the main topic of discussion 
among Scorr supporters was how to offset 
the adverse effect Hoey’s death was expected 
to have on the Scorr campaign and it was 
agreed to use the slogan, “The people ought 
to name one.” And, again, Scorr went on to 
win, 

He could win elections, but he met more 
than his match when disease laid hold of 
the heart which had beaten so long for the 
common man. 

His death may bring a complete realine- 
ment in North Carolina politics. His suc- 
cessor will be named by Gov. Luther Hodges, 
but he will be able to serve only to Janu- 

1. The name which will go on the bal- 
lot for the November election will be chosen 
by the State Democratic executive commit- 
tee, probably sometime in July. But, who- 
ever is appointed or elected in November 
will serve only until 1960, when the office 
will be open for the full 6-year term. A 
lot of leaves can fall between now and then. 


[From the Statesville Record and Landmark 
of April 19, 1958] 


Back TO BEGINNING 


Well, we went down yesterday, a humble 
vassal, to pay final respects to the Squire of 
Haw River and found the liegedom crowded 
with the lords of the kingdom, temporal, 
spiritual, and political. 

It was. in all, a fitting terminal tribute to 
the man who, propelled by the energy that 
was finally to burn him out, rose from the 
fields of Alamance County to the second 
highest office in the land. 

For W. Kerr Scorr, farmer, commissioner, 
governor, United States Senator, had come 
at last back to the beginning to be laid to 
rest in Hawfields cemetery in the presence 
of 7,000 peers. 

It was an impressive funeral, just as the 
old squire had predicted. Some came in 
sorrow, some out of curiosity, and a few just 
to make sure he was dead. But they all 
knew that a distinctive North Carolina per- 
sonality had passed on. 

All approaches to 100-year-old Hawfields 
Presbyterian Church were manned by white- 
gloved, uniformed North Carolina highway 
patrolmen, directing incoming traffic 
through the maze of paved roads to the 
residence or to the church. 

More patrolmen, their vehicles lined up 
with precision to form a passageway to the 
church, directed traffic on the grounds. The 
people, black and white, began to gather 
early Soon the church was filled and the 
overfiow milled around under the oaks, 
maples, and ash, 

First came the Governor and Mrs. Hodges. 
Then the Congressional delegation, headed 
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by senior Senator Sam J. Ervin, JR. Then 
the high and low in business and industry. 
And finally the people, the Branchhead 
boys who always rallied to the old squire’s 
banner. 

The service itself was simple, something of 
an anticlimax. There was the scripture, a 
poem, a solo, a few final words. And then 
at the graveside the closing prayer, “We leave 
our brother sleeping.” 

We drove back by the Scott residence. It 
was quiet, rather small to have housed so 
large a man. A single flowering plant stood 
on the porch, Workmen went about their 
tasks at the huge dairy barn and elsewhere 
on the rolling farm which bathes its feet in 
the Haw River. 

The river itself, a little muddy but unper- 
turbed, flowed on to the certain sea. And 
life flowed on into a dawning new age, a 
little muddy, a little ruffled, and quite un- 
certain, 


[From the Montgomery Herald, Troy, N. C., of 
April 24, 1958} 


Kerr Scorr Was GOOD ror NORTH CAROLINA 


A farmer came into the Herald office 
Thursday to renew his subscription. Upon 
completion of his business, the farmer com- 
mented: 

“We lost a great Senator yesterday.” 

He went on to explain how he had met 
Kerr Scorr one time and how the former 
Governor always seemed to have the little 
man’s problems at heart. 

This comment typifies the feeling of thou- 
sands of Tar Heels who mourn the death of 
the squire from Haw River. 

W. Kerr Scorr had thousands of friends 
throughout North Carolina. He also had 
enemies. A man does not establish a record 
as Kerr Scorr did without making enemies. 

The tobacco chewing square will be re- 
membered most for his record as Governor 
of North Carolina. The thousands of miles 
of “Scott Tissue Roads” have been the object 
of jokes and criticism, but farmers who now 
have farm-to-market paved roads find little 
cause to joke about the Governor’s road 
program. 

Determined action by Scorr can be cred- 
ited with the establishment of thousands of 
rural telephones. 

Senator Scorr was a farmer first, last, and 
always. He loved the soil and his greatest 
achievements were pointed directly to bene- 
fit the farmer. 

He was never more at home than when 
chatting with small-town folk or farmers at 
Grange meetings, benefit dinners, or grass- 
root political rallys. This is where the 
squire drew his tremendous political 
strength. 

There was never a dull moment when KERR 
Scorr was in the thick of a fight. The voice 
of Haw River is silenced, and the silence 
from Haw River is deafening. 

Yes, Kerr Scorr was a man of action. He 
made mistakes, true, but in his relentless 
battle to make the farmer equal he built 
up a following the likes which have seldom 
been seen in Tar Heel politics. 

The untimely death of W. Kerr Scorr will 
leave a void in the political ranks of North 
Carolina for many years to come. 

Viewing the career of the Squire from Haw 
River in retrospect, few people—friends and 
foes alike—will not agree that KERR SCOTT 
was good for North Carolina. 


[From the Anson Record, Wadesboro, N. C., 
of April 22, 1958] 
Senator Scortt’s INFLUENCE IN ANSON 
Was PROFOUND 
Senator Kerr Scorr’s death last week 
brought deep sorrow and regret to many 


Anson County people as well as people 
throughout the State and Nation—and that 
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sorrow was felt even among former poittical 
opponents of the Senator. 

Despite Anson’s predominantly rural char- 
acter this area was never overly enthusiastic 
in supporting Mr. Scorr who was known as 
the friend of the farmer and whose main 
support came from what the daily press has 
described as the “branch head” boys. 

But the Governor who later became Sena- 
tor had a lot of friends and supporters in 
Anson County and as the years passed he 
has gained more friends and more respect. 
A great bulk of the rural people are not 
likely to forget that it was the former 
governor’s $200 million rural road program 
that got them out of the mud; nor are most 
of our citizens likely to forget the straight- 
forwardness of Mr. Scorr in carrying out his 
Political beliefs. 

Probably the two most closely contested 
political races of modern times in Anson 
County could be directly attributed to the 
Governor who went against the so-called 
State political regime in winning the gover- 
norship, and whose senatorial appointee, 
Dr. Frank Graham, was defeated by Willis 
Smith, in a bitterly contested election, 

Scorr was a man of action and history will 
show that he was one of the outstanding 
governors of this State. 


[From the Washington (N. C.) Daily News 
of April 1958] 


Goop MAN GONE 


When one says “a good man is gone,” he 
is not speaking idly when he refers to Kerr 
SCOTT, 


This man made a great record of public 
service as a farm agent, commissioner of agri- 
culture, Governor, and United States Sena- 
tor. Perhaps more than any other quality, 
he possessed that one we know as “down to 
earth.” He did not have a lot of big words 
to use. He did not attempt to be a socialite. 
He never “put on the dog,” so to speak. He 
was just plain Kerr Scorr, squire of Haw 
River, devoted public servant, and a man of 
the soil. He remained that way all through 
his long and distinguished career as a public 
servant. 

He enjoyed his good “tobacco chaw.” He 
walked with the humble and he talked with 
the proud, but always he remained the same 
man. 

It is hard to believe that he is gone from 
us. He made an indelible impression upon 
many lives in our State. Whether one liked 
or disliked him as a public figure, one thing 
stands out. One could always talk to Kerr 
Scorr whether he was speaking to the com- 
missioner of agriculture, the Governor, or 
the United States Senator. 

North Carolina seems to have a habit of 
working our Senators to death. In a few 
years we have lost Senators Clyde Hoey, Willis 
Smith, Melville Broughton, and now KERR 
Scorr in the same manner. 

The Scorr imprint will remain on North 
Carolina and its people for generations to 
come. When politicians gather, oftentimes 
they will refer to this fellow as a “man of 
action.” He deserves all the fine tributes 
which we can pay him today. He believed 
in his people, and he fought his battles with 
all the energies at his command. And he 
knew how to fight, and he knew how to gen- 
erate enthusiasm through his leadership. 

Kerr Scorr is not gone. He has merely 
sailed away. Men like him never go away 
completely. He will remain long in the hearts 
and thinking of those who loved him and 
followed his leadership. Truly, a good man 
has passed our way. 

[From the Waynesville Mountaineer of 

April 17, 1958] 


Senator SCOTT: Haywoon’s TRUE FRIEND 
The passing of Senator W. Kerr SCOTT 


means the loss of one of Haywood’s staunch- 
est friends in government. 
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Haywood will always be indebted to the 
colorful and forthright former commissioner 
of agriculture, Governor, and Senator. 

It was Commissioner of Agriculture Scotr 
that established the Mountain Experiment 
Station on the edge of Waynesville. 

It was Governor Scorr who appropriated 
$1,500,000 for the Pigeon River Road, and 
gave the project the needed incentive to be- 
come a major highway of western North 
Carolina. 

It was Senator Scorr who went to bat 
for farmers, teachers, and opposed parkway 
tolls. 

Senator Scotr held Haywood in high es- 
teem, and this feeling was mutual, although 
the county did not vote for him as governor 
when he sought the office. He came here, 
understood the situation, and asked for 
support of his rural road program. He was 
understanding, and as a result, Haywood 
went all-out for the program. 

Senator Scorr knew of the problems of 
western North Carolina, and made every 
effort to work out programs that would 
make this a more progressive area. This he 
did well. 

When the Pigeon River Road is completed, 
the dedication program should have a por- 
tion devoted to the memory of the man who 
saw the possibilities for opening the for- 
gotten western part of the State. 


[From the West Jefferson Skyland Post of 
April 24, 1958] 


He SERVED WELL: W. Kerr SCOTT, A GREAT 
AMERICAN 


The sudden death of Senator W. KERR 
Scorr brought to a close a career of distin- 
guished service. But the results of the efforts 
of this great American will stand like statues 
of granite throughout the years to come. 
Some of these markers are roads and schools, 
others are in rural electrification, telephones, 
and improvements in agriculture. 

Kerr Scorr had three great loyalties, his 
home, church, and community and these 
might be multiplied many times. His inter- 
est in home and family life led him in move- 
ments to improve conditions in all rural 
homes. He was a religious man and much 
of his pride in the rural road program was 
that it enabled countrypeople to attend 
church even in the worst weather. Commu- 
nity interests not only included North Caro- 
lina, but the Nation and the world. 

Kerr Scorr was honest and outspoken, and 
it was his sincerity which inspired loyalty 
few individuals merit. There was no pre- 
tense in his character and it has been often 
said that he probably came nearer being a 
symbol of North Carolina’s motto, Esse Quam 
Videri—To Be Rather Than To Seem—than 
any leader this century has known. 

His homespun philosophy and his sense of 
humor, which earned for him the title of the 
“Squire of Haw River,” set him apart from 
the average statesman. He was a well-edu- 
cated man, yet never lost the common touch. 
He possessed deep-rooted understanding and 
sympathy for the less fortunate to the extent 
that many of his programs during his term 
as governor were directed toward bringing 
about equal benefits for all of the citizens of 
this State. 

He was a man of independence and a man 
who, like his father before him, wanted to 
serve the people of his State to the best of 
his ability. He was a fighter and to the 
very end fought for what he believed was 
right. 

‘There has not been in this century a more 
colorful, courageous, and popular leader in 
this State. In him the small people knew 
they had a champion. A dirt farmer through 
inheritance, education, and practice, he had 
a complete understanding of the problems 
of agriculture. He never forgot there are 
many farmers and their problems are 
multiple. 
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He was a leader, who was not only fired 
by the desire to serve, but possessed the 
knowledge to move ahead. There were those 
who disagreed with this man, but there were 
more who gave him their loyal support. 
But even those who did not see eye to eye 
with him knew where he stood and they 
could plainly see that he knew where he 
was going. 

He valued tradition, but his mind was open 
for new ideas. He was independent and had 
the full courage of his convictions. And this 
was another characteristic which set him 
apart in this age when there are far too many 
conformists. 

Kerr Scort is an important part of the his- 
tory of this State he loved so well. And as 
time marches on his greatness will be recog- 
nized more and more, 

[From the Whiteville News Reporter of 

April 21, 1958] 


Kerr Scorr WILL BE MISSED 


The untimely and unexpected death of 
North Carolina’s United States Senator KERR 
Scorr last Wednesday cast a pall of sadness 
over the State. Long a man with his own 
mind and given to direct action, the late 
Senator and ex-governor had made some 
enemies over the years, but even they will 
admit his greatness as a man and public 
servant and regret his sudden demise. 

The so-called little people of the State, 
farmers, laborers and many “white collar” 
people have lost a great friend. Senator 
Scorr did not seek his support from machine 
politics. He took his campaign direct to 
the people, the “branch head” folk when 
he sought an election or wanted to build 
roads. He had a political machine, the best, 
the confidence of the little people. 

All of Kerr Scorr’s public life has been 
spent in promoting what he believed to be 
the best interests of his beloved people of 
North Carolina. He genuinely believed that 
what was good for the people was good for 
North Carolina. A farmer, he labored, in 
public life, unceasingly for the farmer and 
will be remembered for having got him out 
of the mud and dust onto hard, blacktop 
roads. He was never defeated when he 
sought election to an office. He first served 
the State as Agricultural Commissioner, 
then as Governor and finally as United 
States Senator. He was a leader with a 
folksy personality that made the least of 
his little people feel “at home” with him. 

The whole State will miss Kerr Scorr. It 
will be difficult for the State to spare his 
leadership and experience in the Senate at 
this time. It will be hard to find a succes- 
sor to measure up to his stature of mod- 
erate-liberal thinking and leadership which 
helped to keep our State in balance. 

Senator Scorr died in his native Ala- 
mance county on the eve of his 62d birth- 
day after a week's illness following a heart 
attack. He and his supporters were looking 
forward to 1960 when he was expected to 
seek re-election to the United States Senate. 
Now he is gone. The Governor will name 
some one to take his place, but who will 
represent the “branch head” people of the 
State, the little people? 

By any standard of measure Kerr Scort’s 
public life was a success. We believe time 
and history will prove him one of the 
State’s greatest men. 

{From the Williamston Enterprise of April 
22, 1958] 
A RECOGNIZED FRIEND 

Kerr Scorr, whose sudden death a few 
days ago shocked and saddened the people of 
North Carolina, was a recognized friend of 
the farmer and the average man. Others 
may have done as well, and others may have 
merited the same recognition, but Scort’s 
manner, while not acceptable to all at all 
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times, and his certain stand on all matters 
just seemed to place him in the little man’s 
corner. The common man in the street rec- 
ognized him as his governor, his Senator, and 
his friend. 

As governor, he prodded the utilities to 
action and he called for a showdown when 
the interest of the people was at stake, but 
the record will certainly show that he took 
advantage of no one, that his work was al- 
ways aimed at a better State for all. 

His accomplishments as commissioner of 
agriculture and governor, especially the ex- 
tension of the road program to the grass 
roots, will stand as a monument to his 
memory down through the years, 

[From the Wilmington Morning Star of 
April 17, 1958] 


Senator W. Kerr SCOTT, COLORFUL LEADER 


The death of United States Senator W. 
Scorr Kerr removes from the State and na- 
tional political scenes one of the most color- 
ful personalities of recent years. 

Most North Carolinians agree that Senator 
Scorr was a controversial, resourceful, and 
determined man. To his friends, he was one 
of the State's most progressive leaders. And 
to those who never voted for him he was ad- 
mittedly a disturber of the status quo in 
North Carolina politics. 

The record of Mr. Scorr as Governor shows 
he successfully effected several improvements 
in North Carolina’s life. And while this 
newspaper did not agree with many things he 
did, nevertheless it believes he usually acted 
as a man of strong convictions for what he 
thought was good for the State. 

As a Senator, he showed genuine interest 
in all North Carolina affairs. From the na- 
tional viewpoint, he was rapidly becoming a 
leader of Congressional friends of the farmer. 

Throughout his political career, Mr. SCOTT 
realized and appreciated the farm vote as few 
North Carolina politicians have. He had an 
extremely loyal personal following. Yet, he 
was never able to transfer that loyal follow- 
ing to his political friends when they sought 
Office. 

Time and history will be the best ap- 
praisers of Mr. Scort’s permanent value to 
the State. Meanwhile, as North Carolina 
mourns his passing, it will realize that he was 
a political success in that he, with some ex- 
ceptions, usually did what he personally 
sought to accomplish. 

[From the Wilmington News of April 17, 
1958] 


STEADFASTNESS 


The long career in public life of Senator 
W. Kerr Scorr ended with his death yester- 
day afternoon, when it appeared he was on 
the road to recovery from a heart attack 
suffered last week, 

Senator Scorr’s death is mourned by all 
North Carolinians and many others through- 
out the Nation who were cognizant of his 
service to the State and Nation. 

The Squire of Haw River was a colorful 
and respected political leader. His long 
years of service in public life made him a 
controversial figure, also but it is a tribute 
to him from both friend and political foe 
that he had the courage of his convictions. 

In the field of agriculture in which he was 
well-qualified and well-suited, being a dairy 
farmer and a public figure, Senator Scorr 
was an outspoken champion of the farmer, 
He served many years as North Carolina’s 
Commissioner of Agriculture, and when he 
was Governor of the State he transferred 
his support of the farmer to that office. 

As a United States Senator, he continued 
to fight for his beliefs in regard to the State 
and national farm situation. Such stead- 
fastness for any cause is a characteristic 
which will be missed by Tar Heels in all 
walks of life. 
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[From the Wilson Daily Times of April 19, 
1958] 
THE SQUIRE oF Haw RIVER 


W. Kerr ScorTT, a colorful, dynamic char- 
acter, who has shaped agricultural legislation 
and history for years died yesterday. The 
Senator from North Carolina also was a 
potent power in the political picture of this 
State and Nation. 

Senator Scorr built his fences from the 
open fields. He prided himself on being the 
friend of the farmer and a champion of the 
little man. But so well did he build that 
the fences soon included the wrought iron 
examples around the stately city home. 

He began on his farm in Alamance county 
with his first public position that of county 
agent, from 1920 to 1930. Then he was 
master of the State Grange, next commis- 
sioner of agriculture and from 1948 to 1952, 
Governor of North Carolina. His election 
as Governor was a political conquest of the 
first order. He upset the east-west tradi- 
tion, the machine and the well laid plans 
of the king makers. 

He was serving his first full term as Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, when he died. Kerr 
Scorr was a frequent visitor to Wilson. In 
fact he has many supporters here. The last 
time he was in the Daily Times office was 
during the campaign. He was on his way to 
Greenville to hear Sam RAYBURN, Speaker of 
the House, address a political rally. 

When he was greeted he was asked, “Sena- 
tor, how are you, glad to see you in Wilson.” 
He replied, “Yes, just down shaking hands 
with my friends, building my fences.” We 
stepped around the corner to get Tom Wood- 
ard, one of his ardent supporters, and took 
a picture of the two together. He was also 
a member of the Chitterling club and could 
hold his own with the best chitterling eaters. 

Wilson county has a constant reminder of 
Senator Scotr. The new wing at the Eastern 
Carolina Hospital is called the Scott building. 
The money was appropriated while he was 
Governor and he gave the project his sup- 
port and he was very proud of the fact that 
the building was named for him. 

Then the black top, from farm to market 
roads, are called Scott roads. The Squire of 
Haw River boasted about being elected by the 
branchhead boys, and he was. In this 
county there are many of the proclamations 
declaring the owner a country squire and 
signed by the Squire of Haw River. 

He will be missed, for he was an original. 
There will never be another like him. You 
may not have always agreed with him po- 
litically, but you always liked him. 

One of his Rock Ridge admirers summed 
up the way his supporters feel when he said, 
“He was the symbol of the common man in 
North Carolina.” No greater tribute can be 
given anyone. 

{From the Bertie Ledger-Advance, Windsor, 
N. C., April 24, 1958) 


A GIANT PASSES, A STATE MOURNS 


W. Kerr Scorr bestrode the first haif of 
the 20th century in North Carolina like a 
colossus. 

No man, not even Aycock, will be judged 
by history as high. For a moment—but for 
a telling moment—he brought real Jackson- 
ian democracy to a State ruled through its 
history by an oligarchy. For ever after him, 
the common man must get his due in North 
Carolina. 

But for all his public stature, the most 
memorable thing about Scorr was his per- 
sonal life. He was a gentle, chivalrous 
Christian statesman. Beyond all the news 
story paragraphs about his tobacco-chewing 
and his drawling speech, there was a man 
whose mind and heart were attuned to the 
finest things in human experience. Far from 
being a “down to earth,” essentially simple, 
person, he was a sensitive, finely tuned man 
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with a deeply wrought vision and the iron 
will to see the vision through. 

His service as Governor for all time etched 
his name on top of the high pylon of fame. 
He gave himself best to the State which 
profited from his giving. Much of his Sen- 
ate service was mortgaged to health bat- 
tered by the strain of gubernational years 
and arduous political campaigning. 

Hundreds of thousands of North Carolin- 
ians weep genuine tears of sorrow, born of 
love and gratitude at the passing of W. KERR 
Scorr, the Squire of Haw River and the 
fountainhead of North Carolina at its great- 
est. 

We join them in deepest sorrow. 

[From the Winston-Salem Journal of April 
18, 1958] 


Kerr Scorr 


Kerr Scott is dead. And yet he lives. In 
every nook and corner of North Carolina 
stand monuments to his life and handi- 
work. Every rural school, nearly every farm 
home, has in some way felt the influence of 
this simple but blunt-speaking man whose 
life and character so clearly exemplified the 
official motto of this State: Esse Quam 
Videri—To Be Rather Than To Seem. 

Throughout his life Kerr Scorr lived close 
to the pulsing heart of the State’s plain peo- 
ple. He knew their language and spoke it 
frankly, sometimes with stinging sharpness. 
He understood as perhaps no other North 
Carolina leader of his time the needs, hopes, 
and aspirations of the farmer, the small 
business man and the worker in overalls. 
He fully sympathized with and encouraged 
these hopes and aspirations. With courage 
and determination he strived as a public 
official to help his people realize them. 

There were those who thought Kerr SCOTT 
acted like a demagog, a brash man who 
played unashamedly the game of practical 
politics. Some others regarded him as 
merely a shrewd country bumpkin with a 
strong farm following, who was lost more 
often than not in the pojitical woods. But 
KERR Scorr was not a demogog. He was 
well educated and informed. He made mis- 
takes and took lickings, but he knew his 
way around in politics and usually came 
out on top. 

The nomination and election of KERR 
Scorr as governor in 1948 came as a severe 
jolt to the professional politicians. Not only 
was Scorr a lone wolf and maverick in poli- 
tics, but he was a farmer in a State which 
had for generations picked its governors from 
the ranks of leading State lawyers. But his 
strength lay in the confidence which the 
farmers and workers in a still predominant- 
ly rural State had in this dairyman, former 
county agent, State grange master, and com- 
missioner of agriculture. The branchhead 
boys believed in Kerr Scorr, and there were 
a lot of them—enough to make him gov- 
ernor and United States Senator. 

The high points of accomplishment in the 
Scorr administration included the comple- 
tion of a $200 million rural road program, 
the provision for the first time of a $50 
million State school aid construction fund, 
and the advancement of the rural electrifi- 
cation and rural telephone programs. A 
few years ago he told the Journal and Sen- 
tinel editorial board in an interview that 
in his opinion th- greatest accomplishment 
of his administration as governor was the 
fact that weve made it possible for the 
country churches to operate in winter. 

As United States Senator KERR SCOTT MAN- 
ifested the same dynamic characteristics 
which marked his activities as public offi- 
cial in North Carolina. He gave much 
thought and study not only to tobacco and 
other farm problems affecting this State 
but also to the national and world prob- 
lems. His plan for a world food bank, still 
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in a Congressional committee, is designed 
both to help reduce American farm sur- 
pluses and to provide adequate food sup- 
plies for the world’s hungry peoples. 

Kerr Scorr truly typified the spirit and 
rugged character of his native State. And 
few of its leaders have ever served North 
Carolina more ably, more successfully, or 
with more single-minded devotion than the 
farmer from Haw River who has now run 
his last furrow to the end of the row. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in closing, 
I call to mind the words of Goethe: “We 
nre shaped and fashioned by what we 
ove.” 

Kerr Scorr loved his home and fam- 
ily. As a consequence, he was a devoted 
husband and father. Kerr Scorr loved 
his community. As a consequence, he 
was a good neighbor. Kerr Scorr loved 
men and women of all sorts. As a con- 
sequence, he made his life an instrument 
of service for all of them. Kerr Scorr 
loved his church. As a consequence, he 
had an abiding faith that “all things 
work together for good to them that 
love God.” 

MATTHEW M. NEELY 

Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
rise today to join my senior colleague in 
paying tribute to the memory of the late 
Senator MATTHEW MANSFIELD NEELY. 

A native son of West Virginia, he de- 
voted the major part of his adult life to 
the service of the people of that State as 
mayor of his hometown of Fairmont, 
Governor of the State, and a distin- 
guished Member of both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

In the Senate he served long and 
faithfully as a member of the Judiciary 
Committee and the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, but he is probably 
best remembered for his work as chair- 
man of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee, where he affectionately came to 
be known as the “Mayor of Washing- 
ton.” 

But with all the honor and recogni- 
tion that were to be his during his life- 
time, he remained, above all, a devoted 
servant of his beloved West Virginia and 
its people—and this affection was re- 
turned in kind wherever he traveled 
among his fellow mountaineers. 

Senator NreeLy was one of the great 
trial lawyers of my State. I remember 
well, as a student in the university lis- 
tening to the Senator defend the rights 
of a poor man in the courts of our State 
and winning his case. Few men in pub- 
lic life had a greater knowledge of the 
Bible or a more intense devotion to the 
teachings of the Master. His whole ca- 
reer was guided by an abiding faith in 
the Christian spirit. He was a loyal 
alumnus of our university, and through- 
out his career maintained a great in- 
terest in its welfare, both academic and 
athletic. He loved to cheer on our 
athletic teams with the gusto of an 
undergraduate. I was privileged to be 
appointed by Senator NEELY as a minor- 
ity member of the board of governors 
of our university, and know whereof I 
speak in this respect. 

A shining example of this devotion 
to his native State was his untiring 
efforts to secure better safety standards 
for employees in the coal mines. His 
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eventual success in this field is probably 
responsible, more than any other factor, 
for the sharp decrease in coal mine 
accidents in recent years. 

If there is a single word, which more 
than any other, seems best to describe 
Senator NEELY, that word is “coura- 
geous.” Once he was convinced of the 
merit of a particular issue, he would 
fight with all his power in behalf of that 
issue, regardless of the odds against 
him. His final dramatic appearance on 
the Senate floor in a wheelchair just a 
few scant days before his death was only 
the last inspiring example of the fight- 
ing spirit which was his trademark 
throughout his political career. 

Senator Neety and I were members of 
different political parties, and conse- 
quently found ourselves in disagreement 
at times on several issues. But I never 
failed to be impressed by the conviction 
and ability with which he put forth his 
views on any question. He was un- 
doubtedly one of the most colorful and 
persuasive orators ever to sit in this 
body. And these differences were, I am 
sure, merely a disagreement as to 
method in furthering the same common 
purpose—the service of the people of 
West Virginia and the Nation. 

I will defer to those Members of the 
Senate who had the good fortune to 
serve with Senator NegLy and who can 
relate, better than I, his many accom- 
plishments in this body. But I can say 
that even though he has passed now to 
his final great reward, the effects of his 
labors here in the Senate will serve as 
lasting evidence of his efforts to pro- 
vide, in the way he thought best, a 
better life for his fellow West Virginians 
and all America. 

Mrs, Hoblitzell joins with me today on 
this solemn occasion in once again ex- 
pressing our deepest sympathy to the 
members of his devoted family. 

W. KERR SCOTT 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, the day 
Kerr Scorr died, North Carolina and 
the Nation suffered a terrible loss. It 
was a loss that will be felt in many ways 
and for many years to come. 

The many editorials that were written 
following his death reflected the deep 
feeling that ran throughout the width 
and breadth of our State when the 
shocking news of his death came to us. 

Senator Scott was a dynamic man of 
action who, through his untiring efforts 
to bring about a better way of life for 
the common man, left an indelible mark 
on North Carolina. He brought about 
an era of progress and development in 
North Carolina unmatched in our his- 
tory. 

In many ways, North Carolina was 
Kerr Scorr and Kerr Scorr was North 
Carolina. He spoke the language of the 
people and at all times demonstrated a 
keen awareness of their needs. 

As a resident of his home county for 
many years, I was able to observe him 
closely over a long period of time. My 
home and his home are only a few miles 
apart. 

There are a few personal references 
that I feel compelled to make because of 
relationship and because we were neigh- 
bors for many years. 
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I became acquainted with Kerr Scorr 
when he was commissioner of agricul- 
ture during the depression of the thir- 
ties. He made an outstanding record 
while holding this office, bringing to the 
State department of agriculture new 
ideas, new vigor, and improved service. 

When he was a candidate for Gov- 
ernor, I worked in his campaign, and 
under him I served as chairman of the 
Democratic Party in North Carolina. 

During this period of close association 
he and I worked and consulted together 
on countless measures, big ones and lit- 
tle ones alike. Naturally there were 
times when we disagreed, sometimes vig- 
orously. But our disagreements, more 
often than not, were over method and 
not purpose, and they in no way affected 
my appreciation for the greatness of the 
man, and the cause he served so long 
and so well. 

In every sense of the word, KERR 
Scott was a pioneer. As Governor, he 
literally put North Carolina on the map. 
During the 4 years of his administra- 
tion, our State paved more miles of 
highways than it had in all the years 
prior to that. In the same period, North 
Carolina blossomed with modern schools 
and hospitals and other facilities that 
make for a fuller life and a better State. 
These were moving, momentous years 
for North Carolina. 

Kerr Scorr never knew how to do 
anything in a slipshod or halfhearted 
fashion. 

When he came to the Senate, KERR 
Scorr continued with his traditional 
vigor and determination. As a member 
of this body, he showed a great deal of 
interest in the development of water re- 
sources and a more prosperous farm 
economy. As alWays, he worked for 
these things with a refreshing persist- 
ence. 

Over the long number of years that I 
knew him, I was always deeply im- 
pressed with Kerr Scort’s uncanny abil- 
ity to look ahead, to weigh and measure 
the importance of the events and trends 
of the day in terms of the future. This 
quality manifested itself repeatedly 
while he was commissioner of agricul- 
ture, Governor, and Senator. 

On many occasions, I heard him say: 
“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” This quotation from the Prov- 
erbs was his rule, and he lived by it. 

Kerr Scorr the man is gone, that is 
true, but his deeds and his ideas will live 
for generations. 

I know of what I speak when I say he 
was a big man, a strong man, and a true 
leader. 

His memory will live long in the minds 
and hearts of all who knew him and the 
millions who benefited from his labors. 

In joining with the other Members of 
the Senate in paying tribute to Senator 
Scorr, I should like to include in the 
RECORD as a part of my remarks an arti- 
cle by Mr. Howard White that appeared 
in the Wednesday, July 9, 1958, edition 
of the Burlington (N. C.) Daily Times- 
News. 

The article tells a very moving story, 
and all of us who knew Senator Scorr 
will find a great deal of inspiration in 
the message the article carries concern- 
ing “Miss Mary,” the late Senator’s wife. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Kerr Scorr 2p BRINGS NEW Purpose To Lire 
AND HOME OF GRANDMOTHER 


HawrFietps.—If the peaceful quiet only 
would echo the notable sounds of the past, 
what a difference there would be. 

But the Kerr Scorr home here, with one 
major era in the past so far as North Caro- 
lina and the Nation are concerned, now is 
serving a new day. 

The beloved Miss Mary busies herself 
around her kitchen, for she still finds much 
purpose to her life. The death of her fa- 
mous husband in April was a loss beyond ex- 
pression to her. She was faced with com- 
plete readjustment, of moving from Wash- 
ington and the day-by-day limelight of Gov- 
ernment back to the home here into which 
her husband brought her when they were 
married in 1919 and which had been their 
real home through the years, regardless of 
where they were living. 

But while there are sounds inside and un- 
der the big Spanish oak tree in the front that 
can come back through memory, there are 
some new and real expressions of a new age 
that are being made inside the home now. 

Kerr Scorr 2d was 6 weeks old when his 
grandfather died. He's now a strapping 
4 months old and is staying with his grand- 
mother. 

The little boy, the only grandson in the 
Kerr Scott family, has come through a seri- 
ous illness that struck him the day his 
grandfather died of a heart attack April 16. 
He remained in the hospital for 11 days. 

But when Miss Mary completed settling 
her affairs in Washington late in April and 
returned home, Kerr 2d was moved from the 
Robert Scott home next door and has been 
with his grandmother ever since. 

And he’s making the sounds that are of a 
new age. He rests comfortably in his cradle, 
long in the Scott family, and keeps his 
grandmother busy. 

How has Miss Mary found the passing 
weeks since Senator Scorr passed away? 

It has not been easy, but she is not one to 
express herself in the negative. She has kept 
herself busy, as always when at home, in her 
kitchen, in the yard among the flowers, and 
with her friends in the community and at 
church, 

And with Kerr 2d. 

It was extremely hard on her at first as she 
remained at the home by herself, the home 
that had meant so much to the two of them 
together. 

“I came to find out that early in the morn- 
ing was the hardest time,” she says. “I often 
wondered how it would feel to sleep late, 
for Kerr always got me up when awake. He 
always got up early. 

“Then I found myself alone on those early 
mornings when it was possible for me to 
sleep. Yet I would awaken, and there was 
not anything for me to do.” 

That was solved, however, when Kerr 2d 
came to live with her. 

“He is there now in the early morning 
wanting to be cared for,” she says. 

And then she adds: 

“Honestly, I often think I cannot give him 
enough to eat. He loves to eat.” 

That is the way it was with Senator Scorr. 

So the day begins and ends now with pur- 
pose, not the same she had known for so long 
but one through her grandson that is genu- 
ine and pure and filled with love. 

But the sounds are not altogether from 
the grandson and the rattle of kitchen dishes 
and pots and pans. 

Many people come by to see Miss Mary, 
people from all parts of North Carolina who 
knew her as part of the Scott family team 
in many political campaigns and victories. 
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And then there is much mail. She spends 
much of her time answering the many letters 
that come to her. 

For instance, David Lawrence, editor of 
United States News & World Report, had one 
of Senator Scorr’s speeches, the one with 
fiowers as its central theme, reprinted from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in beautiful pam- 
phlet form. He mailed it out to Senators, 
Congressmen, and people in high places 
throughout the Nation and world as a trib- 
ute to the Senator’s memory. 

Yet he did not give himself credit for it. 
The many recipients of the tribute thought 
that it had been done by Miss Mary and the 
family. She is now writing to all who have 
written to her, thanking them for their 
kindness in expression and giving credit to 
David Lawrence for the deed that was done. 

Visitors to the home feel as welcomed now 
as in past years when there were politics 
to be discussed and strategy to be evaluated, 
or when there was just plain talk about 
farming and topics that interested Kerr 
Scorr. 

Miss Mary doesn’t engage in political dis- 
cussions of the day. Instead, she goes about 
her job, as in the past, as the gracious hostess. 

And she'll take her visitors, too, to the 
living room. It is there that the portrait 
of Kerr Scorr, as painted by Mrs. C. A. Al- 
bright, hangs over the mantel. Mrs. Al- 
bright—a longtime friend of the family and 
now living with her daughter, Mrs. Lloyd W. 
Pritchett of Burlington—painted the por- 
trait from a picture when Kerr Scorr was 
governor, 

Banking the portrait are his personal flags 
of the Nation and State which he had when 
he was governor. 

It is a stately and honored scene, one 
which tells many stories as reflected in the 
Nation and State. 

But there are other reminders, too, of KERR 
Scorr the man. On one corner of the mantel 
is a single rosebud, one that was removed 
from his grave and now preserved in a plastic 
cube. On the right of the mantel are two 
plugs of tobacco which were in his pocket 
on the day he was stricken, also preserved in 
plastic. 

A rosebud and tobacco—beauty and taste 
that were a part of Kerr Scorr throughout 
his political career. They are there, for they 
represent the man the flags honor. 

Throughout the home there are reminders 
of the past. 

A silver service here, a picture there. 
There’s the pen set he used on his desk 
in Raleigh, as well as the registration book 
for visitors. Gifts that were given to the 
Scotts as souvenirs or in appreciation have 
not been removed. They're a part of the 
home now, just as in the past. 

Outside, on a summer day, the farming 


on. 

The dogs bark. The cows are brought in 
from pasture to be milked. 

Cars and trucks move in and out of the 
driveway as a part of the farming, and the 
visitors always know that regardless of the 
traffic there’s always room to park to say 
hello. 

Breezes blow through the big oak trees, 
bringing comfort and ease for the visitor as 
he looks across the spacious fields that show 
labors of the past and the present. 

Kerr Scorr—the farmer, governor, Sena- 
tor—doesn’t walk into the yard from his 
fields now. 

But he’s there just the same. 

And Miss Mary still is busy. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
attribute of the late Kerr Scorr which 
most impressed me during the time I 
served with him in the Senate was his 
unflinching determination to stand for 
those things which he believed to be 
right. He was a rugged individualist in 
the best sense of that phrase. 
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Senator Scorr was one of the most 
vigorous and industrious members of the 
Senate. I remember well that it was his 
custom to walk from his residence to the 
Senate Office Building each morning. I 
remember, too, that he was among the 
first to arrive in his office, and he was 
usually one of the last to leave in the 
evening. 

Senator Scorr was Governor of the 
great State of North Carolina at the time 
when I was serving as the Governor of 
my State. We came to the Senate at 
about the same time, and we occupied 
neighboring offices in the Senate Office 
Building. I shared with Senator Scorr 
the fellowship of the Senate Prayer 
Group. I respected him for his strength 
of character, his warm and intensely hu- 
man personality, his quiet sense of hu- 
mor, his commonsense, and his natural- 
ness. 

As a rugged individualist, he often 
found himself in the middle of contro- 
versies. He did not mind that atall. He 
was always ready to do battle, when a 
principle was at stake. 

The Senate can never have too many 
Members with the kind of courage and 
conviction which motivated the late Sen- 
ator from my neighboring State of North 
Carolina. 

MATTHEW M. NEELY 


Mr. President, the late MATTHEW 
M. NEELY was a man who commanded 
the respect and admiration of every- 
one with whom he came in contact. 
He was a man of great ability and 
strong character, and the force of that 
ability and character enabled him to be 
an outstanding Senator. 

I felt a special personal tie with Sen- 
ator Nreety for three reasons: First, his 
daughter, Mrs. Corinne Neely Pettit, is 
now living in the State which I have the 
honor to represent in the Senate. Sec- 
ond, I had the pleasure of serving with 
Senator Neety in the work of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
there I had ample opportunity to ob- 
serve his great ability for analyzing and 
perfecting the legislation which came be- 
fore the committee. Finally, I at- 
tended Senator Neety’s funeral, and, on 
that sad occasion, I met his devoted wife 
and family. One could not meet his 
family without realizing that they were 
a great help and support to him, and to 
his career. 

The Senate feels his loss greatly, and I 
feel a sense of personal loss. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). The Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I rise 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the memory of a truly great and dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

In the death of MATTHEW NEELY we 
have lost one of the most sincere, able, 
and untiring servants this country has 
ever had. Iserved with him in this body 
back in the days of the great depression, 
when unemployment, bankruptcy, and 
economic distress were threatening the 
foundations of our country. Millions of 
unemployed were tramping the streets of 
the Nation seeking jobs, and the very 
future of our republic was in jeopardy. 
Senator NEELY supported every honest 
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effort to find solutions for our economic 
and social problems. He became recog- 
nized as a true friend of labor. He was 
loved and respected by all his colleagues 
because of his spirit of cooperation in all 
the efforts that this body took during 
those painful years of the depression. 

It is not necessary to make any 
lengthy address covering all of MATTHEW 
NEELY’s good works. His accomplish- 
ments in the field of human welfare are 
on the record and will stand as an en- 
during monument to his memory down 
through the years to come. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an editorial entitled “MATTHEW 
M. Neety,” from the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of Monday, January 
20, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

MATTHEW M. NEELY 

West Virginia’s coal miners and organized 
labor in general lost their most eloquent, 
untiring, and inflexible Federal servant in 
the death, at 83, of Senator MATTHEW MANS- 
FIELD NEELY. His fellow Senators lost one 
of their hardest working colleagues and, for 
all his barbed prose in a tough campaign, 
a thoughtful, kind, and courtly peer. Un- 
fortunately the highest tribute which the 
Senate could pay to Marr Neery will prob- 
ably not be paid. But if he could, he would 
undoubtedly ask that the eulogies be short 
and that the committee meetings, just for 
once, all start on time. Never has the Sen- 
ate had a more determined foe of wasted 
words and wasted hours, 

Senator Neety was one of the few Members 
of Congress who have taken service on the 
generally unpopular District of Columbia 
committees seriously. He was never known 
to make light of this duty, as so many of 
his colleagues do, To him there was noth- 
ing at all funny in the spectacle of nearly 
a million Americans living in complete dis- 
enfranchisement. He devoted his major 
energies as Chairman of the Senate District 
Committee to legislation for home rule. But 
failing to win the city a vote, he gave it 
the best government that he could while 
this remained his responsibility. He directed 
the successful law enforcement investigation 
which ended in the retirement under fire 
of Police Chief Robert J. Barrett and was 
responsible for many other reforms in local 
affairs. Consistently his committee turned 
out more urgently needed city legislation 
than it could ever persuade Congress to 
enact. 

Recipients of letters from Senator NEELY 
will recall that he nearly always closed with 
the words, “I remain, always faithfully 
yours.” And, to the many good friends and 
good causes to which he gave his remark- 
able energies, he was. 


W. KERR SCOTT 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past 24 years, covering the time 
I have served in the United States Sen- 
ate, there have been many other sad and 
solemn occasions such as we are obsery- 
ing today. 

Life is so fleeing and death is so cer- 
tain, oftentimes striking with the swift- 
ness of lightning to bear away from our 
presence a colleague whose wise counsel 
and gentle comradeship is sorely needed, 

Never have I risen on this floor to pay 
tribute to the memory of a departed col- 
league with a heavier heart or a deeper 
aoe of personal loss than is mine to- 

ay. 
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WILLIAM Kerr Scorr, his official biog- 
rapher wrote 3 years ago, possessed a 
character as rugged as the sassafras and 
hickory-covered red hills of his native 
Alamance County. 

Within 3 weeks after his election to 
this body, Senator Scorr requested that 
he be assigned to serve on the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
of which I have the honor of being chair- 
man. 

His service on that committee, which 
lasted for 2 years, was an inspiration to 
me and our fellow-workers, just as his 
never-failing good humor, sense of fair- 
play, honesty of purpose and wise coun- 
sel in whatever duty post he filled in- 
spired and left an imprint on the minds 
and hearts of all those privileged to as- 
sociate closely with him. 

The record shows that during the 4 
years WILLIAM Kerr ScorTT was governor 
of his State, through his dynamic lead- 
ership, more than 14,000 miles of coun- 
try roads were paved. Asked, when going 
out of office, what he considered the most 
important accomplishment of his ad- 
ministration, the retiring governor said: 

In past years the rural people of North 
Carolina, and remember rural folk constitute 
more than 76 percent of all church mem- 
bership in our State, were denied regular 
church attendance and a normal commu- 
nity social life by impassable or near im- 
passable mud-choked roads during many 
months of each year. Now that blight upon 
healthy community life has been eradicated, 
the way cleared for a revitalized life and 
Christian activities that cannot be measured 
in terms of dollars and cents. 


Of this statement Senator Scort’s of- 
ficial biographer wrote: 

WILLIAM Kerr Scorr, looking backward, 
measures and evaluates his 4 hectic years 
as Governor of North Carolina in terms of 
spiritual and moral values rather than in 
terms of having guided an unprecedented go- 


forward program to meet material human 
needs. 


As he proved by his daily coming and 
going in the United States Senate, there 
was nothing mean or petty about WIL- 
LIAM Kerr Scotr. His guiding lights 
were spiritual and moral values inter- 
twined with his basic political philosophy 
that it is the duty and function of gov- 
ernment to provide the people with those 
services to which they are entitled. 

Gentle and softspoken, WILLIAM KERR 
Scorr was a fighter—a fighter for the 
things and issues in which he believed. 

We, his colleagues here, miss him, 
and share a great sense of loss with his 
family and his beloved “Branchhead 
Boys” back in North Carolina, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the late Senator from North 
Carolina, W. Kerr SCOTT. 

Senator Scorr stood for progress. His 
administration as Governor of the State 
of North Carolina was one of progress. 
He constructed $200 million worth of 
secondary roads. The State received 
new schools, new hospitals, and new ad- 
ministration buildings, improvements in 
health and medical care, and industrial 
development. 

Though he served only a short time in 
this great body, he gained the respect 
and admiration of all. His lifelong in- 
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terest in agriculture was advanced and 
climaxed by his distinguished service on 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He deserves well the many tributes 
that have been paid him throughout the 
land. 

I join my colleagues in extending 
heartfelt sympathy to his family. 

MATTHEW M. NEELY 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, when MAT- 
THEW MANSFIELD NEELY passed out of the 
company of living men, our hearts were 
sad, for we knew that we had lost a dear 
friend and a remarkable man. 

He is the only West Virginian in the 
history of the State to be elected to the 
United States Senate five times. He is 
the only West Virginian in its history to 
serve as Representative, Senator, and 
Governor. 

His rise to fame was typically Amer- 
ican. He was born in a log cabin. 
He taught school for $35 a month. 
He worked his way through college. He 
came from a sturdy line of Revolutionary 
patriots. His father was a country doc- 
tor who healed the sick and helped the 
poor for miles around, but never sent 
out any bills. His mother was a relative 
of Bobbie Burns, the Cotter King, who 
lived and died in Scotland, but is hon- 
ored and loved in every land. His kin- 
ship with Bobbie Burns may well account 
for Matt NEELY’s love of poetry and his 
deep devotion to the welfare of the com- 
mon people. His speeches were brilliant. 
They were studded with lovely jewels 
from the Scriptures and from quotations 
from the choice and master poets of the 
ages. He was as familiar with Homer 
and Virgil, with Ovid and Livy as he was 
with Shakespeare, Sir Thomas More, 
Tennyson, and Walt Whitman. 

Matt NEELY was, above all, a humani- 
tarian, dedicated to the best interests of 
all the people, whom he served so unself- 
ishly. He was one of the ablest lawyers 
in the Senate and always cherished and 
exemplified the highest and noblest tra- 
ditions of his chosen profession. MATT 
NEELY was one of the last of the old- 
school orators in the Senate. His elo- 
quence, his nimble wit, his dramatic 
delivery, his powerful logic marked him 
as one of the greatest among the many 
great to sit in this body. Who that was 
privileged to hear him speak can ever 
forget him? 

Matr and I served together on the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. There he was always the 
spokesman for the people, the champion 
of the underprivileged and the disad- 
vantaged. When a representative of the 
forces of reaction sought in the name of 
the Constitution to stop some much- 
needed forward movement, Marr would 
ery out in the words of Woodrow Wilson, 
“The Constitution is a vehicle of life, not 
an instrumentality of death.” 

I wish I could tell the whole story of 
Matr’s work. He was ever the warrior 
for those who labor and toil—the coal 
miner in the dark and the damp, the 
steelworker before the blazing furnace, 
the railroad worker walking the heavy 
cars in the darkness of the night, the 
farmer toiling in the field. Always he 
served the aged, the blind, the needy and 
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dependent children. He declared: “Our 
system of free education is indispensabie 
to the maintenance of all the good that 
we have accomplished in the past, and all 
the best that we hope to achieve in the 
future,” Again and again he proclaimed 
the words of Edmund Burke: “Education 
is the cheap defense of nations,” and he 
applauded the wisdom of Horace Mann 
when he said, “Education is our only 
political safety. Outside of this ark all 
is deluge.” 

Marr NEELY was a valiant fighter for 
the health of our people. He waged a 
persistent battle against cancer, which 
he described as “the most terrifying, 
agonizing foe of the human race.” More 
than 25 years ago he passed through the 
Senate the first bill ever introduced in 
either House of Congress for the purpose 
of providing Federal funds with which to 
finance medical research for the extermi- 
nation of cancer. 

In the last conversation I had with 
him, before he was taken ill and had to 
be carried to the Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital for his long and fatal illness, he told 
me that he wished to come before the 
subcommittee of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, of which I am the chair- 
man, and which handles the funds for 
medical research, to make a plea for an 
appropriation of $100 million to carry 
on the battle against cancer. He said to 
me, “Medical science has conquered yel- 
low fever, diphtheria, typhoid, and small- 
pox, and robbed leprosy and tuberculosis 
of their terrors. But, in spite of all that 
physicians, surgeons, chemists, biologists 
and all others have done to destroy or re- 
strain this monster, it still remains the 
constantly advancing defiant, devouring 
foe of the human race.” We arranged for 
his appearance, but before he could come, 
tragic to say, dread cancer struck him 
low. 

We can well say of MATT NEELY that 
which he said of Alben Barkley—“For 
his meticulous patriotism we extoll him, 
for his matchless eloquence we laud him, 
for his unfailing humanitarian service 
we love him.” 

In a moving address on the floor of 
the Senate on October 6, 1939, MATT 
NEELY, in calling for repeal of the Em- 
bargo Act, gave what I have often 
thought to be his credo. If he could 
speak to us at this hour, I believe he 
would speak to us in the words with 
which he closed his address— 

Let us have faith to believe that some- 
times the sun of righteousness will rise 
with healing in His wings and illumine 
every highway—that the hands of the Infi- 
nite will ultimately make every crooked path 
straight; and that the pure white light of 
the crucified Christ streaming down from 
the ineffable throne of God will at last dis- 
pel the midnight darkness that obscures our 
vision, stays our progress, and envelops our 
little lives; and that the holy peace that 
passeth all understanding will become the 


heritage of every human heart forever and 
forever. 


Our fathers’ God, from out whose hand 

The centuries fall like grains of sand, 

We meet today, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee; 

We thank Thee for the decade done, 

And trust Thee for the coming one. 

Oh, make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong; 
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Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguards of Thy righteous law; 
And cast in some diviner mold, 

Let each new decade shame the old. 


This man was my warm and personal 
friend. 

With the deepest gratitude for MATT 
NEELY’s sympathetic heart, his lofty 
statesmanship, and his never-failing 
devotion to duty, his name is written 
high on the scroll of those who have 
lived to serve our country and to bless 
mankind. 

W. KERR SCOTT 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish now 
to pay a word of tribute to another de- 
parted colleague. Our hearts have been 
profoundly saddened by the loss which 
the Senate, the State of North Carolina, 
and the Nation suffered in the untimely 
death of our beloved colleague, Senator 
Kerr Scorr on April 16 last. 

We have lost a dear friend and Amer- 
ica has lost a dedicated public servant, 
but this generation and the next and 
the next will continue to hold dear the 
example of his good works, of his in- 
spired leadership, and of his consecra- 
tion to democratic principles. 

Kerr Scott’s philosophy of life and of 
government was largely based on his 
conviction that what is bad for any large 
segment or group of the people is bad 
for all the people. Born and reared on 
a farm, a farmer all his life, he made 
the men and women who till the soil his 
special charge. He loved living close to 
nature and nature’s God, and he never 
forgot that the farm homes of America 
have given us the great reservoir of the 
manners and the spirit, of the moral 
and spiritual values that have preserved 
the vigor of our Nation and the founda- 
tions of our freedom and our enterprise. 

Throughout his lifetime—and he was 
farmer, soldier, farm agent, Master of 
the North Carolina State Grange, Re- 
gional Director of the Farm Debt 
Adjustment of the Resettlement Admin- 
ist-ation, State Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Governor of his State, and 
United States Senator—Kerr SCOTT'S 
services and his contributions reflected 
his deep conviction that America’s 
greatness has been builded not so much 
on material wealth, but far more im- 
portantly, upon the initiative, the inde- 
pendence, and the love of God that have 
flown from the farm homes of America 
into the moral fiber of the Nation’s life. 
“The Squire of Haw River,” as he was 
affectionately known, made his Presby- 
terian convictions of the integrity and 
the equality of every man before his God 
a vital part of his everyday life. Men, 
women and children throughout the 
land and in every walk of life have bene- 
fited from this depth of his religious be- 
liefs, which in such large measure, was 
the fountainhead of his political philos- 
ophy. His quaint and homely humor, 
rich and always kindly, kept him close 
to the people he loved and served so well. 

Kerr Scorr beautifully stated the 
quality of mind and spirit that made him 
great when he declared: 

The true concept of freedom is that of 
“Freedom under God” upon which our own 


Nation has been founded and from which 
has resulted what we, as a people, like to 
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call the American way of life. It has within 
its warp and woof the eternal truth of the 
New Testament that man and woman should 
do unto others as they would have others 
do unto them. It recognizes the rights of 
others, and thereby affords the only possible 
assurance of the rights of self. It is a kind 
of freedom which can never be crushed. 

We who enjoy this freedom can stay free 
and will stay free only by keeping alive the 
consciousness that to be free we must do 
unto others as we would have them do unto 
us. Through this eternal truth we can stay 
free. 


Today we give our thanks for KERR 
Scort’s patriotism, his leadership, and 
his statemanship, and we know that the 
example of his life, his service, and his 
character has written for him the im- 
mortal epitaph, “Beloved stateman, 
friend of mankind, and servant of God.” 

To his devoted wife and to the mem- 
bers of his family, I join in extending my 
deep sympathy in their great loss. 

MATTHEW M, NEELY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
a sad duty to participate in an occasion 
of this kind. However, we would not 
be beholden to ourselves if we did not 
say what we thought about some of our 
departed colleagues. 

I recall first making the acquaintance 
of MatrHEW NEELY when I served in the 
House of Representatives. I know the 
type of fine man he was. The thing I 
remember most of all is his appearance 
before a committee on which I served 
in the House when he requested an ap- 
propriation of a large sum of money to 
fight cancer, the disease which, over the 
years, has afflicted so many of our 
people. 

This was not a new idea with Senator 
NEELY, because, as has been indicated 
this morning, for more than 25 years in 
both the House and the Senate he en- 
deavored to do all he could in behalf of 
striking back at this disease which has 
taken the lives of so many of our people. 

Much of the success which has been 
achieved in the Federal Government’s 
part in the fight against that disease 
is due, in my opinion, in large measure 
to the efforts put forth by Senator 
NEELY. 

Senator NEe.y had a distinguished ca- 
reer as a soldier, as Governor, as Rep- 
resentative, and as Senator. He always 
was a fighter. It is true that at times 
he compromised. But he compromised 
not because he wanted to, but because 
the force of events forced him to do so. 

He was steadfast in his opinions. He 
was a great statesman. He fought al- 
ways for the best interests of his State 
and country. 

W. KERR SCOTT 

Mr. President, in the person of Sen- 
ator W. Kerr Scott, we of the West, 
and especially of the State of Montana, 
had a friend on whom we could depend 
at all times. We looked upon him as 
the third Senator from Montana, be- 
cause, While he was from the South, this 
squire of Haw River showed an unusual 
interest in factors affecting the devel- 
opment of the Rocky Mountain portion 
of our country. 

He served with my distinguished sen- 
jor colleague {[Mr. Murray] on the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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I can say without contradiction that 
every measure which affected the wel- 
fare of the West had the full and un- 
selfish support of Senator Scorr. 

As the majority leader has pointed 
out, he always wore a rose in his lapel. 
That rose, a gentle flower, seemed to 
typify the gentle man, Kerr Scorr was 
not only gentle, but he was also under- 
standing and he was tolerant. We will 
miss him because of the many contri- 
butions he has made, not only in the 
Senate, but to his State and country as 
well. 

MATTHEW M, NEELY 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, through 
the years the walls of this historic Cham- 
ber have reverberated with the stentorian 
tones of many famous orators. High on 
the list of this illustrious group stands 
the name of MatrHEw M. NEELY, who had 
represented his native State of West Vir- 
ginia for a total of 25 years in the United 
States Senate at the time of his passing 
earlier in this session. 

As I look back to January 11, 1955, the 
date on which I was assigned to the Sen- 
ate Committee on District of Columbia, 
there comes to mind vividly the picture 
of Marr NEELY presiding over our delih- 
erations. He was a veritable storehouse 
of knowledge, and he delighted in shar- 
ing with his colleagues the benefits of his 
wisdom and his wit. I can recall his wry, 
yet sage, advice to persons appearing be- 
fore a committee for confirmation of 
their particular appointments that many 
a lawyer had lost his case by over- 
pleading. 

Frequent mention has been made to- 
day of the classical store of learning pos- 
sessed by Senator NEELY. There is a 
selection from the Shakespearean trag- 
edy, Coriolanus, which I believe fits him, 
and it is one he undoubtedly knew and 
cherished. The occasion of the quotation 
was a discussion between two citizens 
prior to the election of a consul, the 
highest office in the gift of the ancient 
city. In speaking of the candidate, one 
man said: 

He hath deserved worthily of his country; 
and his ascent is not by such easy degrees as 
those who, having been supple and courteous 
to the people, bonneted, without any further 
deed to have them at all into their estimation 
and report; but he hath so planted his honors 
in their eyes and his actions in their hearts, 
that for their tongues to be silent and not 
confess so much, were a kind of ingrateful 
injury; to report otherwise were a malice that, 
giving itself the lie, would pluck reproof and 
rebuke from every ear that heard it. 


Senator NEELY was a fighter for his 
people. The mountains of West Virginia 
are peopled by a brave and frugal folk 
who are on constant speaking terms with 
hard work. The middle-aged couple, in 
clean but worn clothing, who passed in 
silent reverence before his bier, symbol- 
ized the deep respect held for him by 
thousands of others who stood there in 
spirit. So, too, were the mine workers 
coming off shift, who lined the streets as 
he was borne to his final resting place 
overlooking the city and the hills he loved 
so much. These miners were a symbol 
of the millions of American working men 
and women who owed to Senator NEELY 
a debt of everlasting gratitude. 
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His oratorical brilliance was a byword 
in the Senate, where he used it to spar- 
kling advantage on numberless occasions. 
He probably rose to his greatest forensic 
attainments, however, during the heat of 
the political campaigns he so thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

I recently came across an example of 
his campaign oratory in a copy of a satir- 
ical editorial aimed at him during his 
initial Senate bid in 1922. 

Quite naturally, Mr. President, Senator 
NEELY’s needling drew the editorial wrath 
of a Huntington, W. Va., newspaper, 
which pointed out that he had been 
dubbed the “Billy Sunday” of politics, an 
appellation which Senator NeeEty later 
said was pinned on him by Senator W. E. 
Chilton. It is interesting to note that, 
despite the newspaper’s caricature of 
him, he won his Senate seat that year 
and, with only one setback, was a domi- 
nant figure in public life for more than 
half a century, holding at one time or 
another the offices of mayor of his home- 
town, Representative in Congress, Gov- 
ernor, and United States Senator. 

Today, Mr. President, we are gathered 
to pay final homage to that fighting man, 
who has won the final victory, an honored 
death in the service of his friends and 
countrymen. 

W. KERR SCOTT 

Mr. President, we were saddened 
beyond measure on April 16 of this 
year when we learned of the un- 
timely passing of our beloved colleague, 
Senator WILLIAM Kerr Scorr of North 
Carolina. For him I shall always feel a 
warm kinship because he preceded me 
in taking his Senate seat by only 3 days, 
on November 29, 1954; so we were really 
contemporaries in the fullest meaning 
of the word. 

In addition, Senator Scorr and I were 
baptized together into the mysteries of 
work on Senate committees when we 
simultaneously became members of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. Although Senator Scorr even- 
tually transferred to the Committee on 
Public Works, he stayed on Interior and 
Insular Affairs long enough to take an 
active part in its work and, more per- 
sonally to me, to attend a hearing with 
me in Boulder City, Nev., as a member 
of the subcommittee handling proposed 
legislation designed to change the status 
of this community from a Federal city 
to an independent municipality. Sen- 
ator Scorr, on that occasion, proved 
most delightful to the people of my far 
west, and in turn he was keenly in- 
terested in this desert area which 
sharply contrasts with his beloved North 
Carolina farmlands. This very after- 
noon, Mr. President, there is scheduled 
a conference on this same measure; and 
I cannot escape the feeling that Sena- 
tor Scorr, if he were here, would be ex- 
ceedingly happy that our efforts are 
coming to a successful conclusion after 
many, many years of hard work. 

Perhaps where I came to know the 
real Senator Scort best, however, was 
during the weekly prayer meeting which 
have become a traditional service every 
Wednesday for several Members of this 
body. A deeply religious man, Senator 
Scotrr brought to those meetings the 
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full resources of his great spiritual depth 
and an abiding reliance upon a divine 
providence. 

As a member of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, he demon- 
strated a grasp of farm problems born 
of long experience, ranging from his 
formative years as a county agent to his 
fine service as commissioner of agricul- 
ture in North Carolina and later as gov- 
ernor of that great State. 

Senator Scorr’s contributions were 
many, and he has left his imprint not 
only in his native State but in the Halls 
of Congress where he served so faith- 
fully and so well. 

MATTHEW M. NEELY 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the expres- 
sions of my colleagues in lamenting the 
passing of Senator MATTHEW M. NEELyY, 
of West Virginia. 

While I did not have the privilege of 
knowing Senator Neety intimately, I al- 
ways admired the brilliance and dedica- 
tion of his service and the magnitude of 
his accomplishment. 

As a scholar and a thinker, as a moving 
and persuasive orator, as a courageous 
champion of the workingman and as a 
devoted servant of all the people, he had 
no peer. 

His memory will serve as an inspiration 
to all who follow in his footsteps. 

W. KERR SCOTT 


Mr. President, I also associate myself 
with my colleagues of the Senate who 
have paid tribute to the life and service 
of W. Kerr Scorr, late a Senator from 
North Carolina. 

I had the good fortune to maintain a 
close and intimate friendship with Sen- 
ator Scort for a period of almost 10 years. 
He visited in my home and I visited in 
his. We both served as governors of our 
respective States at the same time. I had 
the good fortune to serve with and to sit 
next to him on the Committee of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

He was a man of rugged independence 
and great determination. His heart beat 
in sympathy with the underdog. He con- 
stantly tried to help those who could not 
help themselves. He fought for the in- 
terests of the little people, the working 
people, and the farmers. 

He was a man devoted to his country, 
devoted to his State and Nation, devoted 
to his church and his God. 

I was one of those Senators who at- 
tended his funeral at the country church 
in his home county. Several thousand 
people from throughout North Carolina 
were there. Most of them were humble, 
hard-working people who tilled the soil, 
worked in the factories, and made up the 
bulk of his loyal followers. 

The Senate will miss him in years to 
come. His State and his Nation will miss 
him, and I mourn the loss of a warm 
personal friend. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
moved to pay heartfelt tribute to 2 
great Senators, Kerr Scorr and MATT 
Nre.ty, who have been called to their 
eternal home. It is with humility and a 
sense of inadequacy that I speak of their 
wonderful human qualities. 

The late Senator from North Caro- 
lina was a great, a good, and a simple 
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man, whose simplicity sprang from deep 
understanding of the needs and desires 
of his fellow men. 

As a farmer and dairyman, through 
personal experience in applying the 
knowledge gained in college, he became 
successful in his private enterprise, but 
of greater importance to him was the 
fact that he was able, through his 
knowledge, to help his neighbor. Ten 
years as a county agent and service as 
Commissioner of Agriculture enabled 
him to be of ever-widening influence for 
agriculture in his State. 

When he emerged to the larger stage 
of public service, first as governor, then 
as United States Senator, he brought 
with him a knowledge, an understand- 
ing, and, above all, a love for people 
and a desire to help them to help them- 
selves. These characteristics of a wise 
and gentle nature stand as a memorial 
to Senator KERR SCOTT. 

Senator Scorr was a great southern 
liberal, who recognized that the purpose 
of our American system of self-govern- 
ment is to promote the welfare of peo- 
ple. He was a deeply religious man, 
who never forgot that people are the 
children of God. 

Mr. President, the passing from the 
stage of political life of such a man in the 
fullness of his service, crowned with the 
bay of achievement and the laurel of dis- 
tinction, must give to each of us pause 
for reflection. We remember our fellow- 
ship with him who has gone, and taste 
alone for a moment the bitterness that 
comes from separation. 

Too often, in the selfishness of our 
own sorrow, we forget that, to those of 
his own family who were left behind, 
anguish springs from deeper roots. We 
have lost a comrade, they have lost 
husband and father. We pay tribute to 
the public image of a man; they mourn 
the man himself. 

Many are the tributes which will be 
paid today to Kerr Scorr. He has earned 
them tenfold over by his life and work; 
but, rather than tribute to the public 
man and his great record of liberal legis- 
lation, I think it is perhaps fitting to 
address, instead, the following passage 
of consolation to those who were so close 
to him. The reference is to a passage 
which may be found in a magnificent 
apocryphal book, The Wisdom of Solo- 
mon: 


The souls of the righteous are in the hand of 
God 


And no torments will ever touch them, 

In the eyes of the foolish they seem to have 
died 

And their departure was thought to be an 
affliction, 

And their going from us to be their destruc- 
tion; 

But they are at peace. 

For though in the sight of men they were 
punished, their hope was full of im- 
mortality. 

Having been disciplined a little, they will 
receive great good, 

Because God tested them and found them 
worthy of himself. 


MATTHEW M. NEELY 


Mr. President, earlier in the session 
I paid heartfelt tribute to the mem- 
ory of Matr NEELY. In the interven- 
ing months, I have grown to feel even 
more keenly the loss of that great, free, 
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humanitarian spirit. His was the hon- 
esty and candor that is the salt of 
the Senate, which gives savor to our leg- 
islative work, and preserves us from the 
tame acceptance of expedient and un- 
principled legislation. The sham, the 
tawdry, and the second rate would shrivel 
like the salted garden snail, when his 
corrosive tongue and brilliant mind ex- 
posed them in all their inadequacy; and 
for this, we are indebted to him in the 
past and for as long in the future as 
those of us, who knew Matt NEELy, and 
loved him, remain here on the floor of 
the Senate, which he loved so passion- 
ately and well. 

To understand the notable political 
career of Matt NEELY, one must under- 
stand the Populist movement in Ameri- 
can history. He was one of the last re- 
maining Populists on the American po- 
litical scene. He was the great exponent 
of human rights. He was dedicated to 
the preservation of civil liberties and 
constitutional rights. He was a true cru- 
sader for the civil liberties and the con- 
stitutional rights of the American people. 
He believed in the democratic process, 
He recognized the precious right of the 
ballot as the rod of deliverance of the 
people from political malfeasance and 
betrayal of public trust by partisan and 
expedient politicians. He was, for years 
and years, the leader in the Senate in 
the fight for home rule for the people 
of the District of Columbia and for the 
enactment of a home-rule bill which 
would permit the people of the District 
to elect their own mayor and to enjoy 
all the voting rights of freemen. 

Mr. President, I did not mean to speak 
again, to expand on what I had previ- 
ously said about our beloved colleague; 
but on this day of memorial and tribute, 
it seemed but fitting to add this final 
word to the memory of MATT NEELY. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks of January 27, 1958, which may 
be found on page 1040 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, as the conclusion of my 
remarks today. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

'TRISUTE TO SENATOR MATTHEW M. NEELY 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I now renew my 
request to speak for not more than 5 min- 
utes in tribute to the late Senator MATT 
NEELY. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ALLOTT in the 
chair). Is there objection? Without objec- 
tion, the Senator from Oregon may proceed. 

Mr. Morse, Mr. President, a few minutes 
ago all of us were proud to join in honor- 
ing the seating of a new Senator from West 
Virginia, one of the most distinguished citi- 
zens from that great State. For some time I 
have planned to pay this tribute today. I 
am sure that West Virginia’s new Senator 
will be pleased to have me say these few 
words about my very dear friend, Senator 
MATT NEELY. 

Mr, President, in the words of Job, chapter 
80, verse 31, today my harp also “is turned 
to mourning, and my organ into the voice of 
them that weep,” as I give this brief tribute 
to MATTHEW MANSFIELD NEELY, late senior 
Senator from the State of West Virginia, to 
whom as man, friend, preceptor, and fellow 
political warrior I owe a debt of gratitude 
that cannot be repaid. 

Since he was first elected to public office as 
mayor of Fairmont, W. Va., in 1908, MATTHEW 
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Neety’s energies, his intelligence, and his fa- 
cile tongue have been devoted to furthering 
the political and economic freedoms of all 
Americans. Although his forebears were 
among the Revolutionary fathers, and his 
maternal grandfather served the Union, only 
to perish in Andersonville prison, Senator 
NEELY was one politician who never needed 
to call down the heroism of his ancestors in 
his own behalf. His reputation among the 
great liberals of the 20th century is well fixed 
in American history. The workingman, the 
housewife, the struggler against prejudice 
and injustice—all found a champion in MAT- 
THEW NEELY. 

It is said that a man is known by the con- 
pany he keeps and by those he chooses to 
emulate and admire. In 1942, Senator 
NEELY paid tribute to Senator George Norris 
at a testimonial dinner. “Thomas Jefferson,” 
Senator Nrety said, “Abraham Lincoln, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, ‘Battling Bob’ La Fol- 
lette, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, and George Norris constitute the 
most brilliant stars in the brightest constel- 
lation of America’s humanitarian statesmen.” 
Surely Senator NEELY deserves to be included 
among them in the pages of this country's 
history. I believe he will be. 

There is one certain test, Mr. President, 
and it is an acid one, of a man, and it is 
the degree to which he is capable of arousing 
devotion and loyalty in those who work for 
him. Measured by this standard, MATTHEW 
NEELY stands paramount. The devoted sery- 
ice given him by Leo Casey, Chief Clerk of 
the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia, was a dedicated and moving 
demonstration of the love and affection he 
evoked from those close to him. Evelyn 
Nolan, his personal secretary; and George 
Arnold, his administrative assistant, have 
also borne witness, through their unstinting 
service, to the high quality of greatness that 
he so well exemplified. 

I expect that his friends and colleagues 
will remember Marr Neety best for his un- 
quenchable zeal and penetrating phrase for 
exposing the hypocrisy in American life— 
not just in politics, I may emphasize, but in 
all American life. 

Candor in politicians is not always counted 
as an asset by some, but Senator NEELY’s 
life exemplified the fact that truth eventu- 
ally emerges from even the most carefully 
contrived welter of misrepresentation and 
accusation. He might well say with Caesar— 
and I have no doubt that the quotation was 
included in his well-furnished store of 
Shakespearean learning— 


“There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats; 
For Iam arm’d so strong in honesty, 
That they pass me by as the idle wind 
Which I respect not.” 


That Senator NEELY was a deeply religious 
man was brought home again to me upon 
the occasion of one of my visits with him at 
the hospital, when, in speaking of his ill- 
ness, he likened himself to King Hezekiah, 
and he quoted the first two verses of chap- 
ter 38 of the book of Isaiah. I remember 
the incident well, because at that time he 
said to me, “WAYNE, I do not know if I will 
be back with you in the Senate.” Then he 
called my attention to this great, old bibli- 
cal story, and quoted the following from the 
book of Isaiah: 

“In those days was Hezekiah sick unto 
death. And Isaiah the prophet, son of Amoz 
came unto him, and said unto him, Thus 
sayeth the Lord, set thine house in order: 
for thou shalt die, and not live. 

“Then Hezekiah turned his face toward the 
wall, and prayed unto the Lord.” 

Senator NEELY then told me the old Bible 
story about King Hezekiah praying for more 
time to complete his unfinished work. 

The additional 15 years of the biblical 
story was not granted to Senator NEELY to 
complete his work. In the largest sense, his 
work to achieve justice, to eradicate from our 
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society the evils of sickness and economic in- 
security, and to bring to the afflicted compas- 
sion is never completed. Each of us, Mr. 
President, should count ourselves most for- 
tunate, if when the time comes, it can be 
said of us that we had accomplished a small 
portion of the great legislative work that 
stands as the enduring tribute to MATT 
NEELY. I thank God for the life of Senator 
Marr NEELY. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, MATTHEW M. NeELy—or MATT, as all 
of us called him—was one of the rare 
persons who constantly grow in our af- 
fections as we come to know them better 
through the years. Marr NEELY was 
elected many times to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He was elected to the Sen- 
ate, defeated, and elected again. He re- 
signed from the Senate to become Gov- 
ernor, and later returned to the Senate 
again. Ihad the great privilege of com- 
ing to know him intimately, because, 
after his last election to the Senate he 
was a member, with me, of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, where 
he served with real distinction and with 
the reputation of always fighting for 
what he believed in. 

He was a great representative of labor, 
and his loyalty to that cause was out- 
standing. On many occasions he and I 
were on opposite sides of the fence in 
the committee, but when, in 1953, 
through a change in the administration, 
I became chairman of the committee, 
Mart was an absolutely loyal and won- 
derful supporter, and gave me the maxi- 
mum of support and aid. 

We became warm friends, because both 
of us had a strong feeling that committee 
meetings should begin on time. I re- 
member well that, because of his insist- 
ence on this principle, I was put to it, as 
chairman, to get to the committee meet- 
ings at least as soon as he did. We deyel- 
oped quite a competition, based on a 
growing affection. 

I was deeply moved at his human in- 
terest. At a time when my own beloved 
wife was quite ill, he used to ask me daily 
how she was, and told me that he prayed 
each day for her recovery. 

I recall that, during the closing days of 
his life, many times he left the hospital 
and came to the Senate, in loyalty to his 
party, when he felt that his vote was 
needed. In the passing of MATT NEELy, 
both Mrs. Smith and I have lost a warm 
personal friend, and we extend to his 
wife and family the deep affection that 
he always showed to us. 

W. KERR SCOTT 

Mr. President, WILLIAM Kerr SCOTT, 
our beloved colleague, who passed away 
on April 16, was with us here in the 
Senate only since November 1954. He 
was first elected to fill the unexpired 
term of his predecessor, Senator Willis 
Smith. In the short time he was with 
us, Kerr Scorr endeared himself to all 
who knew him. 

His background was really one of ae 
agricultural expert, and this led him into 
government opportunities. He served 
with outstanding distinction as a farm 
agent, master of the North Carolina 
State Grange, regional director of the 
farm debt adjustment progrem of the 
Resettlement Administration, North 
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Carolina State commissioner of agricul- 
ture, Governor of his State, and, finally, 
in the United States Senate. In World 
War I, he served in the United States 
Army, in 1918, when he was only 22 years 
of age. 

I had the great privilege of knowing 
him intimately, through our association 
with our Wednesday morning breakfast 
group, which he attended regularly dur- 
ing all the time he was here. He par- 
ticipated in the ablest way in our discus- 
sions of the spiritual foundations of our 
country, which is the purpose of the 
group. 

One of his outstanding contributions 
was a wonderful talk he gave his col- 
leagues on the subject of flowers and 
the relation of flowers and other natural 
beauties to the guiding hand of God in 
our universe. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stennis] had this wonderful 
essay printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor at the time when it was delivered. 
This presentation was an eloquent tes- 
timonial to his own character, which 
was appreciative of the true values of 
life, and especially our deepest spiritual 
heritage. 

I shall always treasure my acquaint- 
ance with Kerr Scorr and the inspira- 
tion I felt from his warm friendship, his 
kindly humor, and, above all, his dedica- 
tion to the things in which he so pro- 
foundly believed. 

Kerr Scort’s passing has been a great 
loss to all of us, on both sides of the aisle 
in the Senate. Mrs. Smith and I extend 
our affectionate sympathies to Mrs. Scott 
and their family. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
four times during my 11 years of service 
in the Senate, death has deprived North 
Carolina of a chosen representative in 
this body. 

In expressing sympathy to the people 
of my neighbor State, because of their 
loss of WILLIAM Kerr Scorr, I must say 
again, as I said after the passing of Len 
Broughton, Willis Smith, and Clyde 
Hoey, that I share their grief because I 
have lost a friend. 

At the same time, however, I must ex- 
press my admiration for the human re- 
sources of a State which has been able 
to fill so many Senate vacancies in so 
few years with men of such ability—in- 
cluding, of course, the present North 
Carolina Senators, who champion so ef- 
fectively fundamental principles cher- 
ished by Virginia and every other South- 
ern State, including North Carolina. 

Kerr Scorr and I did not agree on 
every bill or every issue which came be- 
fore the Senate; but regardless of 
whether we were on the same side, I re- 
spected the integrity of his attitude, and 
knew we were seeking, in our own ways, 
to serve the same ends. 

His Scotch Presbyterian ancestry was 
similar to that of the people who settled 
the Valley of Virginia, where I have 
spent most of my adult life. He has a 
farmer, and was qualified to represent 
the viewpoint of rural people. I served 
in the Virginia senate and, for 14 years, 
in the House, as a representative of a 
fine agricultural area; and, therefore, I 
felt that I, too, knew, and could speak 
for, farm people. 
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Construction of a State system of 
paved farm-to-market roads was a ma- 
jor project of Kerr Scorr, when he was 
Governor, just as, when I was in the 
Virginia State senate, my interest in 
that type of road led me to sponsor the 
first Virginia law providing State aid 
for roads. 

We also had in common a desire to 
promote rural electrification in our re- 
spective States, appreciation of the 
value of port facilities, and a continuing 
interest in better health and educational 
facilities. We shared, too, a love for 
out-of-doors life and an appreciation of 
the spirit of the poet who wrote: 

To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, 
speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware. 


Kerr Scorr was the first farmer in 
half a century to be elected Governor 
of his State; and when he came to this 
body, as a representative of the people 
of an area who had sent, before him, 
distinguished members of the legal pro- 
fession, he still was proud to call him- 
self a farmer. I do not know that he 
ever had occasion to justify his place in 
public life, as related to that back- 
ground; but, if he had needed to do so, 
he could have cited distinguished prece- 
dent. 

The greatest political philosopher our 
Nation has produced, in my opinion, was 
Thomas Jefferson, and Jefferson is re- 
corded as saying: 

When I first entered on the stage of public 
life (now 24 years ago) I came to a reso- 
lution never * * * to wear any other char- 
acter than that of a farmer. 


In Jefferson’s day, as in our own, 
there were other pursuits which yielded, 
for the effort put forth, a better finan- 
cial return than farming, particularly 
for men with a college education, but 
the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence frequently referred to farmers 
as the backbone of the Republic and of 
our democratic institutions. 

Those who love the land and take 
their living from it are natural defend- 
ers of individual liberties, as has been 
recognized by Communist and other dic- 
tators who have found that disposses- 
sion of farmers is one of the first steps 
they must take in establishing a totali- 
tarian regime. 

Conversely, working, as Kerr SCOTT 
did, to bring more of the conveniences 
of modern life to farm homes and to 
promote easy movement between urban 
and rural areas by improving roads 
strengthens the basis of our democracy, 
in addition to protecting our economy. 

Our late colleague, who borrowed 
money at the end of his World War I 
service to buy a farm consisting largely 
of uncleared land, which he then set 
about improving, did not mind long days 
of physical toil devoted to building for 
the future. In his public career he ex- 
hibited the same energy and willingness 
to swing his axe at the root of tough 
problems. 
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If he had not exerted himself so 
greatly, perhaps he might have lived 
longer; but to give himself fully to a task 
he undertook was his nature, and his 
career is not measured in years, but by 
the things he accomplished. 

To have as his epitaph the term by 
which many called him during his life- 
time, “North Carolina’s Builder Gover- 
nor,” would be for Kerr Scorr ample 
reward for his lifetime of endeavor. 

MATTHEW M. NEELY 


Mr. President, those who were privi- 
leged to serve in the Congress with our 
late colleague, Senator MATTHEW MANS- 
FIELD NEELY, will long remember what 
an unique and colorful figure he was 
in the public life of his native State of 
West Virginia and of America. 

His public career was unique by reason 
of the fact that, commencing with his 
election as mayor of his home town of 
Fairmont, he served continuously for a 
period of 50 years in the highest offices 
within the gift of the West Virginia 
electorate, and did so regardless of 
whether the State was controlled by the 
Republicans or the Democratic Party. 
Not in modern times has anyone served 
first in the House of Representatives, 
then in the United States Senate, then 
as Governor of his home State, again in 
the House of Representatives, and finally 
to fill out his 50 years of public service 
by election to the United States Senate 
for a 6-year term beginning January 3, 
1949, and reelection for another 6-year 
term beginning January 5, 1955. 

Senator NEELy’s service in public life 
was colorful in that he served his State 
with unabated zeal, he espoused the 
cause of the underprivileged with un- 
daunted courage, and he reconciled his 
political activities with a high code of 
Christian ethics. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
know Senator NEELy as a Member of the 
Senate prior to his resignation on Janu- 
ary 12, 1941, to become Governor of West 
Virginia. It was my subsequent privi- 
lege to serve with him in the House 
during the 79th Congress. It was during 
that service that he and I formed a warm 
personal friendship which never was 
abated during the following years, even 
though he and I did not always see eye 
to eye on all the economic issues con- 
fronting our Nation. 

When Senator NEEty returned to the 
House at the commencement of the 79th 
Congress, he was technically a freshman, 
and as such not entitled to assignment 
to any of the top ranking committees. It 
will be recalled that on the House side 
the Democratic members of the Ways 
and Means Committee are nominated in 
a caucus of the entire Democratic mem- 
bership, and those Democratic members 
of the Ways and Means Committee are 
the committee on committees, compara- 
ble to the steering committee of the 
Senate, for the committee assignment of 
other Democratic colleagues. 

Since I served on the Ways and Means 
Committee, and West Virginia had no 
member on that committee, it was my 
privilege to nominate for committee as- 
signment colleagues from West Virginia 
as well as from my own State. Former 
Senator NEELY, since, technically, he was 
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a freshman in the House, appealed to me 
to get him assigned to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, generally regarded in 
the House as the most important com- 
mittee next to Ways and Means. When 
I was successful in that undertaking, 
Senator NEELY not only expressed his ap- 
preciation, but through the years con- 
tinued to express his warm friendship, 
which I fully reciprocated. 

As is well known in his home State, 
Senator NEELY was an able lawyer and 
a brilliant and effective advocate before 
a jury. He was an eloquent and re- 
sourceful speaker, as much at home on 
a memorial occasion as in the political 
forum. But no tribute to his service to 
his generation will be complete without 
a reference to his vast knowledge of the 
Bible and the many passages therefrom 
which he could quote from memory. I 
hope someday, Mr. President, that a 
future historian will examine the 
speeches made both in the House and the 
Senate and cull therefrom the many 
quotations from the Bible which Senator 
NEELY used, because they will reflect bet- 
ter than any feeble words of mine the 
true character of a colleague whom we 
all loved and whom we all still greatly 
miss. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I can- 
not refrain from joining my voice to 
those of other Senators who have spoken 
in tribute to the memory of the late 
Senator Neety, of West Virginia, and I 
have a special reason for so doing. The 
memories and impressions which abide 
with us the longest and make the deep- 
est imprint upon us are the memories of 
our youth. Strange as it may seem, 
though I have served in this body only 
a few years, more than 30 years ago, as 
an employee of this body, I used to sit 
on the divans which are located in the 
rear of this Chamber, and listen to the 
great Senators of those days. So my 
first recollection of MATTHEW NEELY was 
when he was a comparatively young 
man, serving his first term in the Senate 
of the United States. 

Sitting on the other side of the aisle, 
surrounded by men like Oscar Under- 
wood, Joseph T. Robinson, John Sharp 
Williams, and some of the giants of that 
day, I remember him in the power and 
the vigor of his young manhood, when 
his fiery eloquence was reinforced by a 
ringing voice and a spirited delivery. 

As a young man, I remember some of 
his philosophic speechs. One that I par- 
ticularly recall was given by him in Stat- 
utary Hall, at the dedication of the 
statue of one of the Southland’s great 
heroes. 

I need no notes to remind me of the 
opening of that speech, for I never forgot 
how Senator NEELY began his remarks: 

When God made Dixie He must have been 
in a particularly happy frame of mind, for 
with one gesture of His generous hand He 
unfurled a thousand square miles of blue 
sky like a scroll from the Ohio to the Gulf 
and from ocean to ocean. He lighted it with 
the same smiling sun that shed its brilliant 
rays over cultured Athens and the golden 
age of Pericles and shone over happy Italy 
when Horace sang of the field and of the 
vine. 


Mr. President, more than 30 years 
later I had the honor of coming to this 
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Chamber as a Senator. When I returned 
only two men sat in the Senate whom I 
remembered when I was an employee 
here. One was the late Senator Walter 
George, of Georgia, and the other was 
Senator NEELY. Although time and the 
years had somewhat muted his voice, and 
although it was only occasionally he 
burst forth with the flashes of the fire, 
of the eloquence and of the power of the 
years gone by, time had not dulled his 
devotion to principle, the fineness of his 
character, or his dedication to the pub- 
lic good as he saw it. So it was a pe- 
culiar honor for me to be able to serve 
as a very junior and a very humble col- 
league in the closing days of a great 
career. 
W. KERR SCOTT 

Mr. President, I wish to join those 
who have spoken of the late Senator 
Kerr Scorr. I came to the Senate just 
about the same time he became a Sen- 
ator. We were both elected in the 
same election to fill out unexpired terms. 
We were both assigned, among others, 
to the Committee on Public Works. On 
that committee I served with him 
throughout all the years of his service 
in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I hope it will not be 
misunderstood or misinterpreted by his 
colleagues and his loved ones if I say 
that Kerr Scorr, although a devoted 
southerner, had a little bit of New Eng- 
land in his personality, too, because, like 
some of us in New England, he had a 
slight reserve, a quiet shyness, which 
sometimes is misunderstood for coldness, 
which makes it a little more difficult to 
come to know a person quickly. During 
the first months of my service with him 
it seemed to me that Kerr Scorr was a 
rather quiet and reserved person, and I 
did not get to know him very well until 
some time had elapsed. Then I found 
that no warmer or finer personality, no 
more devoted Senator than Kerr Scorr 
could possibly have ever served in this 
body. I used to talk with him about his 
memories, his life and his service in 
North Carolina, as well as his interests in 
this body. 

It was very fitting, Mr. President, that 
the man who had given to the great 
State of North Carolina the system of 
highways which opened up every area 
of the rural communities of the State to 
everything that is good and fine in our 
progressive and progressing world should 
have been a member of the great Com- 
mittee on Public Works and should have 
helped to formulate the monumental 
legislation designed to lay the founda- 
tion for the new highway system of this 
great land. He took a very important 
part in the framing and the enactment 
of that highly important legislation. 

One thing I learned about Kerr Scorr 
above everything else—above his states- 
manship, above his stalwart, unyielding, 
and inflexible principles, and above all 
the other aspects of his service—was that 
he was a man who loved the land. As 
has been said already this morning, like 
George Washington and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, no matter where he went or how 
high his pathway led, he was always 
looking back to the farm, back to the 
land he loved so much. It is highly fit- 
ting that is so, and it is highly fitting 
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that he sleeps amidst the scenes which 
were more dear to him than even these 
stately halls could be. So in closing, I 
should like to leave with the Senate the 
words of a poet which to me speak more 
eloquently of Kerr Scorr than of anyone 
I have ever know. These are the words: 
He who has sown a field, * * * 
* * * Shall never find 
Restinacity. He may never know 
Peace when he leaves those lands where 
are his kind. 
He who has reaped, although he reaped in 
sorrow, 
Shall yet be hungry, when the spring comes 
back, 
For a wide field grown bright with new 
tomorrow, 
And smell of rain, from furrows sweet and 
black. 
Although he turns away through his own will 
From fields, and takes the ways of roads 
and towns, 
He shall know longing for one well-loved hill 
Clad in the autumn’s russet-reds and 
browns. 
And, when he dies, his ghost shall seek those 
lands 
He plowed and sowed, and tended with his 
hands. 


MATTHEW M, NEELY 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, as we 
pay tribute today to the memory of Sen- 
ator MATTHEW M. NEELY, I am reminded 
of my many years of pleasant association 
with him, I was a Member of the House 
of Representatives in 1936 when he was 
again returned to that body where he 
had served in earlier years. We became 
closely associated at that time, and, be- 
cause of his great experience in the legis- 
lative field, he was of much help to me. 

Senator Nerety was a friendly man, 
easy to become acquainted with, and 
pleasant to work with. 

Both of us left the House of Repre- 
sentatives to serve as Governors of our 
respective States, and later both of us 
had the privilege of serving again to- 
gether in the Senate of the United States. 

With this background, it was only nat- 
ural that we should become closely asso- 
ciated in our work together in the Senate. 

It was a privilege to serve on the Sen- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee with Senator Neety during his 
entire service in the Senate. It can be 
truly said that the Federal employees of 
our Nation never had a more loyal or 
truer friend than Senator NEELY. 

I think I should mention that Senator 
NEELyY is one of 89 of our Nation’s citi- 
zens since the beginning of our Nation 
who have had the honor and privilege 
of serving in the House of Representa- 
tives, as governors of States, and in the 
United States Senate. 

It was my privilege to attend Senator 
Neety’s funeral services at Fairmont, 
W. Va. Here again one could observe 
the great respect and the high regard 
in which he was held by the people of his 
State and particularly the citizens of 
Fairmont. As evidence of this it was 
most noticeable that as the funeral pro- 
cession moved through the streets of 
Fairmont to the cemetery, the citizens 
were lined on both sides of the street with 
hats removed and heads bowed, giving 
expression of the respect and kindly feel- 
ing they had for a citizen who had gone 
to his great reward. 
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The State and Nation have been 
greatly enriched by the life and services 
of Senator NEELY. 


W. KERR SCOTT 


Mr. President, Senator Kerr SCOTT 
was a very personal friend of mine. It 
Seems only natural that we should be 
drawn close together, in view of our 
many mutual interests. 

We both had rural backgrounds. Both 
of us were farmers in our own right, 
and, therefore, took an active interest in 
the problems of agriculture. We both 
has served as Governors of our respective 
States, and therefore, we were familiar 
with the problems which confront the 
States of our Nation. As laymen, we 
were both interested in our own church 
and actively participated in a small and 
humble way in religious work. As I 
stated earlier, it was only natural that 
Senator Scorr and I should become close 
friends. 

Senator Scorr grew up in an era in 
which the rural background played a 
most important part in the growth and 
development of our Nation. It is an era 
that seems to be passing out of the pic- 
ture, which I regret sincerely, as I firmly 
believe that the Nation will lose much in 
the way of fundamental strength and 
stability when this era passes on. 

It was an era of the farm home, the 
country schoolhouse, and the rural 
church. 

As I had the privilege of attending the 
funeral services of Senator Scorr in his 
home community, I had an opportunity 
to visit his farm home and attend the 
services which were held in a rural 
church, to which he had given much of 
his time and great financial assistance. 

It was one of the largest funerals I 
have ever attended and people from 
every walk of life were in attendance, 
from the Governor of the State down 
to the most humble citizen. It was a 
tribute he well deserved, as Senator 
Scorr was truly a man of the people and 
a great humanitarian. 

My life has been enriched by working 
with and knowing Senator Scorr, 


MATTHEW M. NEELY 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I was 
not privileged to serve with the late MATT 
Neety during his first tenure in the 
Senate. I came here during his absence. 
I remember quite well his bright, cheery 
disposition, his great capacity to make 
friends quickly, and the very fine way in 
which he executed his duties when he 
came back to the Senate following the 
elections of 1948. 

I did not have the privilege of serving 
on a committee with him while he was 
here, and we were not thrown together to 
any great extent in the work of the 
Senate, except for such business as was 
transacted on the floor. 

He had a fine sense of justice, and the 
very highest sense of obligation in carry- 
ing out his public mission, as he saw it. 

Another outstanding attribute of his, 
which will abide with us, and I think will 
live as a model to the country, was his 
very earnest and sincere interest in what 
was the public good and what was, after 
all, best for the people. 

That was his main guideline, his main 
measuring stick. When he had made 
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that determination, he never swerved. In 
my opinion, no public servant exhibited 
a greater courage in the performance of 
his duty. Ladmired that very fine quality 
in him. 

I should like especially to be associated 
with the eloquent tributes paid by his 
long time colleagues, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and other 
Senators. They outlined the find quali- 
ties of this truly wonderful public serv- 
ant, because they knew him from long 
association. My acquaintance with him 
extended over a much shorter period, but 
I found in him the same qualities which 
other Senators have so well set forth. 

W. KERR SCOTT 


Mr. President, with reference to our 
other departed colleague, it was my good 
fortune to be closely associated with the 
late Senator Kerr Scorr, of North Caro- 
lina, Along with my colleagues, I had a 
deep appreciation of his wonderful char- 
acter, and what he meant to us here, as 
well as his contribution to public life. 

Measured in terms of what is ordi- 
narily thought of us a senatorial career, 
his term of a little less than 4 years was 
very brief. However, his influence dur- 
ing his time of service was exceedingly 
great. 

It is not an easy task for a new Sena- 
tor to become started on a course where- 
by he can make a constructive contribu- 
tion to the work of the Senate; yet Kerr 
Scott rapidly gained in influence, and 
the sphere of his influence was very defi- 
nitely increasing day by day. His stature 
continued to grow day by day, week by 
week, and month by month. His influ- 
ence was not due to any extraordinary 
qualities as an orator or speaker, al- 
though he certainly was adequate as a 
speaker. His speeches were always those 
of substance. Nor was his influence due 
to what is ordinarily referred to as politi- 
cal genius, although he fully understood 
the political aspects of public problems. 
Nor were his achievements here due to an 
extraordinary drive, which some men 
possess. Nor were they due to a sweep- 
ing and overpowering personality. The 
influence of Kerr Scorr and his stature 
here were based upon his high integrity, 
his utmost sincerity, and his depth of 
understanding of the daily problems of 
his people in North Carolina and the peo- 
ple of the entire Nation. 

All that he said and did was prompted 
by high moral purposes. All that he said 
and did was prompted by an understand- 
ing heart. All these qualities were built 
on the solid foundation of his abiding 
faith in God and his personal courage, 

Kerr Scott was a man of great spir- 
itual convictions and spiritual powers. 
Those convictions were infused into all 
he said and did. They were felt, too, by 
his associates. On the occasion of the 
funeral services his minister aptly ap- 
praised his wonderful life when he con- 
cluded with a brief one-sentence sum- 
mary in these words: 


He was a man of God, a man of his family, 
and a man of the community. 


Mr. President, it is estimated by re- 
liable sources in his State that 15,000 
people attended the service at the grave 
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or in the church to pay their respects 
to this fine man. One of the greatest 
experiences I have had was to look into 
the faces of those people at the funeral. 
I arrived early. I walked among them 
at the cemetery without their knowing 
who I was or where I came from. There 
might have been a few who came there 
through curiosity but I believe that 99 
out of every 100 were there because of 
their utmost respect, their great appre- 
ciation, and their sincere grief, 

They had faith in Kerr Scorr, and 
their faith was well founded. As he was 
laid to rest in the red hills of North 
Carolina, which he loved, I thought of 
the words of that great American, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who said: 

I had rather it be said of me that I lived 
usefully, than that I died rich. 


Kerr Scorr lived usefully and died 
rich in the love and appreciation of his 
fellow man. Truly, then, as one of the 
prophets of old said: 


He lived humbly, did justly, and walked 
reverently with God. 


I am sure his soul rests in peace and 
that he enjoys the rewards he has so 
well earned. 

Mr. President, a great deal of the per- 
sonality, the beliefs, and the ideas of 
Kerr Scorr are incorporated in a short 
talk he made to a group of us at a break- 
fast meeting. I had the privilege of in- 
serting that talk in the Record a few 
days after it was uttered. They are en- 
titled “Don’t Park Here.” Since they re- 
flect so much of his philosophy and his 
sound ideas, I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the Record at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON. W. KERR SCOTT, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, AT A BREAKFAST GROUP 
MEETING OF SENATORS—EXTENSION OF RE- 
MARKS OF HON. JOHN STENNIS, OF MISSIs- 
SIPPI, IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
MOonpDaAY, JUNE 27, 1955 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, recently I re- 
quested our colleague, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Scorr] to lead the dis- 
cussion at a breakfast group meeting of 
Senators. Preparation time was brief in- 
deed, but Senator Scorr greatly impressed 
all his hearers with his practical common- 
sense, his sound advice and counsel, all of 
which served as a challenge as well as an 
encouragement. 

I think his words of wisdom and counsel 
carry a splendid message to the people of 
America, I believe they convey a special 
message of inspiration and guidance to the 
youth of our country and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that Senator Scort’s re- 
marks be included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. Further, I wish to commend him 
for his noble thoughts and the practical 
guidance of his counsel. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“DON’T PARK HERE 

“Many years ago, an inspired poet wrote 
the immortal lines: 

“Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies. 
And we mount to its summit round by 

round.’ 

“And as we consider the words of the poet 
we should also recognize that it seems to 
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be a trait of human nature to be eternally 
on the lookout for a place to park—not only 
one’s automobile but one’s self. As we ride 
through the streets of our cities today we 
repeatedly face the words ‘don’t park here.’ 

“We find them in the business and resi- 
dential sections and on the side streets. 

“They stare at us from the fire hydrants, 
from in front of the theaters, the bus and 
streetcar stops, from public buildings, and 
numerous other places. 

“As we ride along the lonely places of 
country highways we are constantly ad- 
monished to ‘keep off the shoulders’ and we 
are told not to park on hills, curves, or high- 
ways. 

“In the parks we are told to ‘keep off the 
grass’ and at the intersections the policeman 
tells us to ‘step lively.’ 

“Restrictions, admonitions, and exhorta- 
tions are to be seen and heard on every side 
touching every facet of life. 

“It is well that we should thus be 
warned,’ for as the German proverb runs: 
‘If we rest, we rust.’ 

“And remember, if water rests, it stag- 
nates; if a tree rests, it dies; if our lungs 
rest, we cease to breathe, and if our hearts 
rest, we die. 

“Only yesterday (June 21, 1955) Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY introduced in the Senate 
a bill which I commend to your attention 
for it recognizes that many people who are 
forced by provisions of the Retirement Act 
to retire are still mentally and physically 
very much alert. It recognizes that these 
people do not want to park but rather want 
to continue making their contribution to 
society. 

“Yes, ‘don't park here’s’ are found in na- 
ture, science, and human life and they are 
designed for our own protection. Yet in 
spite of all such warnings and exhortations, 
man still continues to park in many places 
where he should not. 

“As we read in Pilgrim’s Progress, Chris- 
tian on his way from the City of Destruc- 
tion to the Celestial City was frequently 
tempted to turn aside and park awhile, 
especially in the Town of Vanity Fair. 
Christian resisted the temptation and suc- 
cessfully reached his journey’s end. This 
cannot be said of all, and, as a consequence, 
we find today that men and women too 
often are parked at various places along the 
journey of life. 

“To some of these places I would call your 
attention. 

“Some men and women park beside their 
failures. 

“Some youths study hard in school. Ex- 
aminations come and they fail. They ac- 
cuse the teacher of dishonesty and prejudice 
to cover their own failures, quit studying, 
quit school, and park idly beside the high- 
way of intellectuality. 

“I recall how impressed I was as a fresh- 
man in college with the fact of how ill- 
prepared I was, as well as many other farm 
boys were, for college training. I observed 
that the boys who came from prep schools 
and highly organized city schools were much 
better prepared than we farm-bred boys 
were. I particularly recall two boys I have 
never seen since my college days who were 
well prepared for college training but who 
never graduated. They loafed along waiting 
for the rest of us to catch up, and as a re- 
sult of their parking, they failed in their ex- 
aminations and dropped out of school. Park- 
ing can be dangerous. 

“For others a broken home is the excuse 
for parking along the highway of life. 

“For others, business becomes dull, crops 
fail, banks burst, and all is lost. That is, 
all that is material at the moment and the 
victim gives up and parks beside his failures 
or disappointments. 

“What a tragedy it is to find a boy or 
girl, a man or woman parked beside some 
failure or handicap and thus missing the 
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best things of life and losing the spirit to 
contribute to the welfare of others. At an 
early age, Theodore Roosevelt was an invalid 
and had to be carried from place to place in 
his father’s arms. Refusing to park beside 
such a handicap, he took his doctor's advice 
and daily, enduring much pain and anguish, 
he exercised his body, and later became the 
leader of the Rough Riders and President 
of the United States. 

“Remember what happened to Brer Rabbit 
when he parked for awhile. Mr. Terrapin 
won the race. 

“Have you been tempted to park beside 
some failure or handicap? If so, then take 
to heart the lesson taught Robert Bruce by 
the spider. Robert Bruce was King of Scot- 
land during the 13th century. He was a 
brave fighter, an ardent patriot, and he car- 
ried the fortunes and misfortunes of his 
beloved Scotland in his heart. Late in life 
he was defeated on the field of battle. Flee- 
ing for his life, he came to an old cave in 
the mountains. Across the entrance of it a 
spider had woven a web. Brushing the web 
aside, Bruce entered to await the end. As 
he sat facing the entrance he noticed that 
the spider was again weaving her web and 
within a few minutes she had completed it. 
Just then the pursuers of Bruce came and 
one of them said, ‘Let's look in this old cave.’ 
‘No,’ said the leader, ‘No one could have en- 
tered there without destroying the spider's 
web.’ So on they went, 

“Bruce had entered the cave defeated in 
battle, broken in spirit, discouraged and 
ready to give up. But as he sat there and 
watched the spider quickly adjust herself 
to her misfortune and begin all over again, 
he said, ‘If a spider, without an immortal 
soul, having the foundation knocked com- 
pletely out from under her, can begin all 
over again, by the grace of God, Robert 
Bruce can come back, too.’ Slipping be- 
neath the web, he went forth again and 
freed Scotland from her enemies. 

“In early January of this year I had one 
of my dairy barns, which housed 100 head 
of cattle, burn to the ground. This build- 
ing had been used successfully for 35 years 
and I had gotten my money out of it inso- 
far as use was concerned. 

“I was confronted with making the deci- 
sion of whether to build a new barn or sell 
the cows. 

“My family, because of my age, urged me 
to sell the cattle and start restricting my 
activities and take it easy. I pondered long 
with the realization that I had been born 
and reared in a dairy-farm family and that 
most of my life’s experience had been in 
turning worn out agricultural land into lush 
pastures and in producing milk, which is 
nature's most complete food. I was re- 
minded of the philosophy of the Chinese 
which goes something like this: If an idea 
is good even if it takes 300 years to bring 
it to fruition, go ahead and do your part 
if you can and pass it on to others to com- 
plete. 

“I felt that my knowledge in this field 
and that handed down by my forebears for 
five generations who had lived on this same 
land justified, yes, demanded, that I. pass 
on to my sons those things which I had 
gained through experience and frugal living. 

“I became convinced that I had no right 
to coast out the balance of my life and that 
I had no right to park but that I should go 
ahead and build back the barn even though 
I might never receive material benefit from 
what it would cost me to rebuild it. 

“O my friends, whatever you do, don’t 
park beside your failures and losses. 

“Then there are those who park beside 
their successes, 

“Such people study hard; become the honor 
men of their class; become captain of the 
football team or the star of the basketball 
team; deliver the valedictory, and full of 
pride, finish school to rest beside past glories. 
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“Others may park after wooing and win- 
ning, becoming happily married, having a 
lovely home, beautiful children, and then 
sit back and let the rest of the world go 
by in the belief that they have done their 
bit for society. 

“Others establish businesses, outstrip their 
competitors, become wealthy, and then con- 
tentedly pat themselves on the back and 
proceed to park beside their successes. 

“An examination of the biographies of the 
400 exclusive millionaires of New York so- 
ciety shows that 380 began life as poor boys— 
boys who refused to park beside their first, 
second, or third, or any other success. 

“But of all the parking, there is none more 
devastating in the lives of men than the 
parking beside the successes and failures of 
a man’s spiritual life. 

“If ever a man had justification to park be- 
side either success or failure, the apostle 
Paul did. But standing steadfast, Paul said; 

“Brethren, I count not myself to have 
apprehended—but this one thing I do, for- 
getting those things which are behind, I 
press on toward the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus, 

“This one thing I do,’ says Paul, ‘I am 
reaching forth. I am pressing on. It is 
true that I have had failures, I made a mis- 
take in Athens, I persecuted the church. I 
have been the chiefest of all sinners. But 
those things are behind. Christ has for- 
given those. So I have forgotten them. 
And then too I have had success. Why? I 
have seen Christ. I have fought a good fight. 
I have finished my course. I have kept the 
faith. Ihave already won my crown. Yet I 
haven't time nor the inclination to park 
beside any of these things. But on the con- 
trary—this one thing I do—I am reach- 
ing forth. I am pressing on. Toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.’ 

“The lesson taught here is that if we, as 
Christians and as church members, are to 
reach the mark and win the prize there can 
be no parking in the individual's or church's 
program. 

“Another great lesson is to be found in 
the history of the erection of a statue of 
the immortal Gen, Robert E. Lee in the city 
of Richmond, Va. 

“When the news reached Richmond that 
the statue of Gen. Robert E. Lee, now stand- 
ing on Monument Avenue, was at the depot, 
someone said, ‘My, it will take a lot of 
horses to pull all those tons of metal up- 
town.’ And someone (it must have been a 
blessed woman) replied, ‘Horses, oh, don't let 
horses pull General Lee—let’s pull him our- 
selves.’ 

“The idea caught like wildfire and swept 
the city. The newspapers were full of it. 
The day was set. The schools declared a 
holiday. Flags, bunting, popcorn, peanuts, 
and red lemonade were everywhere. The 
sidewalks, stoops, porches, and windows were 
filled with happy throngs. 

“Out there in the middle of the street 
were three large trucks tied together, with a 
drawing cable a block long. Pulling on the 
cable was one of the motleyest crowds ever 
gathered together. An ex-governor was there 
with several millionaires. There were rich 
men, poor men, fat men, lean men, white 
men, black men, school girls chewing gum, 
and society ladies tripping about on their 
spool heels pretending that they were pulling. 
Amid the laughter and tears, songs and 
cheers, they drew the general in triumph 
to the place where he sits today on Traveler, 
looking ever toward his beloved Southland. 

“As soon as they reached their destination 
every man drew his pocketknife and cut off 
a little piece of the great rope and put it in 
his pocket. For days after, everywhere in the 
city, a man would pull out his little piece of 
hemp, hold it up, and with great pride say to 
his friends, ‘I had hold of the rope. Did 
you? Did you?’ 
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“The mission of the church is to bring the 
throne of our Saviour to its rightful place in 
the hearts of men. I am hoping with a 
mighty hope that when that task is brought 
to its triumphant end there will not be a 
single Christian who will not be able to look 
up into the face of the King and say: 
‘Master, I had hold of the rope. I had hold 
of the rope. I did not park.’” 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, my 
sorrow in the passing of our beloved 
colleague, W. Kerr Scott, has not been 
assuaged in the months since that un- 
happy news came to us. 

Last April, being deeply moved by it, 
I inserted in the Recorp an editorial 
from a newspaper of Kerr Scott’s home 
State. A fellow Carolinian therein sum- 
marized the essence of the man as I had 
come to know and love him, saying: 

He is as near a symbol of a plain-spoken 
State’s motto—"‘to be rather than to seem”— 
as we have had in this century. 


Our hearts go out to his good wife, 
“Miss Mary.” Her loss we share, as does 
the country. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
am very glad that the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS] included in the 
Recorp the brief remarks Senator Scorr 
made at a breakfast meeting. I, too, 
have read those remarks, and I have the 
same feeling about them the Senator 
from Mississippi has expressed. 

As a former Governor, Kerr SCOTT 
and I had many conversations about 
our States and about our feelings toward 
the people of our States. I know he 
loved the people of his State and I know 
that they respected him, because they 
always felt that he was working in their 
behalf and thinking about them in every- 
thing he did. That applies also to his 
patriotism and devotion to his country. 
He loved the United States, and he 
wanted always to do the best he could in 
serving it. He was conscientious in his 
service, and he was diligent in the 
performance of his duties. 

Quiet by nature, he loved to talk to 
people when he met them informally. 

I miss him here on the Senate floor. 
He was a good Senator. 

MATTHEW M. NEELY 


Mr. President, I should like to say a 
few words about the late illustrious Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, MATT NEELY. 
I first knew him when he came to 
Massachusetts as the Governor of 
his State, when I was the host at 
the governors’ conference. We formed 
a special friendship then, which con- 
tinued through the years in the Sen- 
ate. While I did not always agree with 
everything he said on the floor of the 
Senate, I always felt that what he said 
arose from the convictions of his spirit. 
He always stated his beliefs in clear and 
unmistakable terms. 

We will miss both of these men. I 
wanted to add these few brief remarks 
of mine to the many commendatory 
statements which have been made about 
these two Senators this morning. We 
want more good men like them to serve 
with us, 

W, KERR SCOTT AND MATTHEW M. NEELY 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, while 
there is little one can add to what has 
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been said about our departed colleagues, 
I would not want this occasion to pass 
without paying homage to two men 
whom I was privileged to call friends. 

I served on committees with both of 
these men, and learned much from their 
wisdom and from their love of their fel- 
low beings. 

I knew Kerr Scorr first when he was 
the master of his grange, later as com- 
missioner of agriculture and as Gover- 
nor, and finally, when I was glad to wel- 
come him to the Senate. Kerr SCOTT 
was as devoted to agriculture and the 
people who lived in the rural areas as 
any man I have ever known. He under- 
stood them. His heart was always with 
them. He constantly worked for them 
throughout his entire public career. He 
was a real champion of the rural life. 
The rural people of the United States 
have lost one of their foremost friends. 

Mr, President, I was privileged to 
serve on the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare with Senator NEELY for 
many, many years. As Senator KERR 
Scorr was devoted to the farming and 
rural population of this country, so Sen- 
ator NEELY was devoted to the laboring 
people and, in fact, to the rural people 
and all the people. He worked for them 
very fearlessly all the time he was a 
Member of the Senate. He believed 
that what was good for his people was 
good for the country as a whole. In 
fact, he was right about that. He was 
not inclined to be overawed by strong 
opposition. In fact, I believe the great- 
er the opposition, the more he welcomed 
it. He was particularly able to hold his 
own when he was in a fight in behalf 
of what we call the little people, the 
ordinary people, those who may not 
have so much in worldly goods and in 
opportunity as others have. They have 
lost a real friend and champion in the 
death of MATTHEW NEELY. 

W. KERR SCOTT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my colleagues in paying 
brief tributes to our late friend Kerr 
Scorr. I first came to know KERR 
Scorr when he was secretary of agricul- 
ture of North Carolina. Later I had 
occasion to observe his work as Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, and to see the 
many good things he did for that great 
State. Still later I had the pleasure of 
associating with him in the Senate. I 
came to admire the man, and I had a 
great deal of affection for him. I felt 
that he was a man of great sincerity. 
He was soft of voice, but he could be 
sharp and firm when the occasion de- 
manded. He was a delightful person to 
work with and to be associated with. 

On one occasion Senator Kerr Scorr 
made a talk to a small group of Senators 
at a breakfast in the Capitol. He spoke 
on the subject of flowers. The Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] had that 
talk printed in the (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. I believe it ought to be a part of 
the memorial services in which various 
Senators are participating today. So I 
ask unanimous consent that the address 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 
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There being no objection; the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


In MEMORY OF WILLIAM Kerr SCOTT, UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM NORTH CAROLINA, 
NOVEMBER 29, 1954-APRIL 16, 1958 


Hon. JOHN STENNIS, of Mississippi, in the 
Senate of the United States. Mr, President 
this morning it was my privilege to hear a 
short talk made by the dis Sena- 
tor from North Carolina {Mr. Scorr]. The 
Senator from North Carolina has a fine ap- 
preciation for the enduring values, including 
things of the spirit. He has a great under- 
standing of human nature, as well as t 
of nature. His remarks are always helpful 
to others. I ask unanimous consent that his 
remarks be printed in the Rxecorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks were 


ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


TALK BY Senator W. Kerr Scorr BEFORE 
THE SENATORS’ BREAKFAST GROUP, UNITED 
STATES CAPITOL, May 9, 1956 
“Friends: 


“ ‘One is nearer God's heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.’ 


“So wrote the poet enthralled by the new- 
found discovery that flowers, even if not pos- 
sessing a soul, are a part of the spiritual 
values with which the Creator has surround- 
ed us and our lives. 

“Edward William Bok, a great American 
editor and public benefactor, recognized the 
spiritual value of flowers and man’s need for 
their comfort and relaxing power when he 
built and endowed that famous beauty spot 
known as Mountain Lake Sanctuary, or Bok 
Tower, near Lake Wales, Fla. 

“He turned a barren, sandy wasteland into 
a garden of 53 acres of flowers and trees— 
and trees are only massive flowers—that has 
relieved the tensions and refreshed the souls 
of the hundreds of thousands of visitors who 
have passed through it. 

“And Luther Burbank, the great naturalist 
who spent his life skillfully blending the 
colors and other characteristics of flowers 
into even more splendid beauty, also found 
inspiration in the words of the poet, words 
inscribed on a plaque at Bok Tower. 


“ ‘The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the birds for mirth, 
One is nearer God's heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.’ 


“Flowers, and the love and devotion they 
symbolize, are an integral part of the joys 
and sorrows of the most moving moments of 
life—of courtship, marriage, birthdays, ill- 
ness, and even death. 

“They walk with us, and we among them, 
finding in them pleasure and solace all the 
days of our lives. 

“A wedding without a bridal bouquet 
would be like food without salt. 

“Death of a loved one calls for banks of 
flowers, a tribute to the goodness of his life 
and to ease the sorrow we feel at his or her 
passing. 

“Flowers even have a language of their 
own. Lovers and sweethearts know it and 
speak it to each other throughout courtship 
and marriage. 

“On Mother's Day we wear a red rose if 
the one who gave us life is still living, a 
white rose if she has passed on into the great 
beyond prepared for us by the Creator and 
from which no traveler returns. 

“In ancient days the warrior going forth 
to battle carried close to his heart a pressed 
flower, a talisman of love and devotion from 
his beloved designed to bring him home 
safely. And when the hero returned from 
the wars, a garland of fiowers was placed 
around his neck by an acclaiming populace. 
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“after a loved one dies we return, time 
and time again, to lay an offering of flowers 
on his grave—a silent tribute that speaks 
its own message. 

“And who, I ask, can look upon the splen- 
dors of a rose or the delicate face of a pansy 
and say with certainty that flowers them- 
selves do not possess a soul? 

“Joyce Kilmer, after a solitary walk in 
the forest—surrounded on every hand by 
wild flowers shyly peeping toward the sun 
while protected from the raging winds by 
their big brothers, the trees—became pen- 
sive and wrote: 


“ʻI think that I shall never see 
A poem as lovely as a tree. 
A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair. 
Poems are made by fools like me 
But only God can make a tree.’ 


“ ‘Consider the lilies of the field,” we are 
told by the Master in Luke 12:27, ‘how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: 
And, yet, I say unto you, that even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.’ 

“Yes; it is true, flowers neither toil nor 
spin, but Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one tiny flower created by God 
to sustain man in his deeper emotional and 
spiritual moments. 

“The conclusion is inescapable that di- 
vine approval, if not guidance, has been 
given for our entwining the beauty, inno- 
cence, and purity as symbolized by flowers— 
and the inspiration, comfort, and pleasure 
they give us—into the fabric of our daily 
lives and our acceptance of the darkness of 
the grave. 

“In the Song of Solomon, which depicts the 
love of Christ for the church, we read: 

“‘T am the rose of Sharon, and the lily of 
the valley,’ and, ‘For lo, the winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear 
on the earth; the time of the singing of birds 
is come.’ 

“As I reflect upon the words, ‘the flowers 
appear on the earth,’ I am aware of the fact 
that the flowers appear in this worship gar- 
den spot each time we meet here through the 
devotion and thoughtfulness of Mr. Bellamy, 
the only non-Senator member of our group 
who regularly attends. He has captured and 
faithfully nurtures the consciousness that 
flowers symbolize the love of man for man, 
the love of man for God, and the love of God 
for man. 

“Flowers truly are the currency of love, 
honor, and adoration. What boy raised in 
the country has not sought out in the early 
spring on sunny hillsides delicate, pale, 
dancing forget-me-nots to shyly lay a tight 
little bouquet in his mother’s lap? What 
boy raised in the country has not searched 
the shady forest nooks for violets—those 
‘purple teardrops that live betwixt heaven 
and earth, but closest to earth’—to honor 
that selfsame mother? 

“Our Father in heaven, in casting the im- 
portant scenes of His divine plan, has chosen 
flower bedecked gardens as the stage for most 
of them. 

“(And the Lord God planted a garden 
eastward in Eden,’ we read in the second 
chapter of Genesis. 

“Centuries later it was in the Garden of 
Gethsemane that our Saviour fell upon His 
face, and the man side of His nature cried 
out in anguish, ‘Oh, My Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from Me.’ 

“But, even then, winding along the garden 
paths, came the traitor Judas to betray Him 
to the multitude armed with swords and 
stayes who demanded His crucifixion. 

“And when the shameful trial had ended, 
and He had died on the cross, it was to a 
nearby garden that His sword-pierced body 
was taken for entombment. 
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“It was from that spot, a garden where 
tiny early spring flowers were bravely lifting 
their heads toward the warmth of the sun, 
that the Saviour who died for the sins of all 
men arose on that first Easter morn to take 
the place prepared for Him on the throne 
of the Lord God of Creation. 

“Yes, one is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
than anywhere else on earth. 

“It is only after the shouting and tumult 
has died, and our friends and loved ones 
left behind have bedecked our grave with 
flowers of remembrance, that we can get 
closer to the heart of God than we can in a 
garden where flowers grow. 

“In closing I would leave you with the 
Song of the Roadside Flowers: 


“We are the roadside flowers, 
Straying from garden grounds; 
Lovers of idle hours, 
Breakers of ordered bounds. 
“Tf only the earth will feed us, 
If only the wind will be kind, 
We blossom for those who need us, 
The stragglers left behind. 
“ ‘And, lo, the Lord of the Garden, 
He makes His sun to rise, 
And His rain to fall like pardon 
On our dusty paradise. 
“‘On us He has laid the duty— 
The task of the wandering breed— 
To better the world with beauty, 
Wherever the way may lead. 
“Who shall inquire of the season, 
Or question the wind where it blows? 
We blossom and ask no reason, 
The Lord of the Garden knows.'” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
may say that the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] placed in the 
Recorp another talk which Senator 
Scorr made at one of the breakfasts, 
entitled “Don’t Park Here.” Following 
that, I asked the Senator from Missis- 
sippi if he had placed in the Recorp 
Senator Scort’s talk on flowers. He said 
he had not. I then said that I would do 
so. I believe it should be in the RECORD 
for all to read. It was a very fine dis- 
course, one which shows the sense of 
appreciation which the man had for the 
beautiful. 

We shall greatly miss Kerr SCOTT as 
a Senator. The people of his State and 
the people of the country will miss one 
who rendered great and fine services as 
he did. 

Our sympathies and our best wishes 
go to the members of his family and to 
his loved ones everywhere. 


MATTHEW M. NEELY 


Mr. President, I speak now about 
our late friend, Senator MATTHEW M. 
NEELY, of West Virginia. To me, 
Senator NEELY always was a most 
interesting person. I knew him first 
when he was a Member of the Sen- 
ate, later when he was Governor of his 
State, later when he was a Member of 
the House of Representatives, and still 
later when he again became a Member 
of the Senate. 

I was with him in his home State of 
West Virginia, campaigning through the 
hills and mountains of that State. I 
was with him in his home area, and 
spoke on the same platform with him. 

In watching him work in the Senate, 
I observed his tremendous drive and en- 
thusiasm, and the vigor which he gave to 
every job to which he devoted himself. 
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To me, he was a remarkable man. I 
have often referred to him as the “old 
war horse.” He was a war horse in the 
cause of the Democratic Party in his 
State, and in any cause which he under- 
took to support on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

As the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] has so well said, Senator NEELY 
was a scrapper. He was unafraid. The 
greater the challenge, the more firm and 
determined he became. The greater the 
obstacle, the more of a challenge it was 
to him. We shall not see his like soon 
again. We miss him now, and we shall 
continue to miss him. 

Our sympathy goes to the members 
of his family, his loved ones; and our 
condolences go to the people of his State, 
whom he so well served throughout so 
long a time. 

W. KERR SCOTT 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
I join in the tributes being paid to the 
late Senator W. Kerr Scott, of North 
Carolina. Rather than to voice my own 
opinion of Senator Scort, I shall describe 
a trip which I made through the State 
of Oregon with Senator Scorr in 1955. 
We both were members of a Special 
Subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs to study the 
lumber industry in general, and to in- 
quire into the so-called Al Sarena case, 
in particular. 

While Senator Scorr and I were to- 
gether on a visit to Portland, which is 
the main metropolitan center of Oregon, 
and to such great lumber-producing 
communities as Roseburg and Eugene, 
which are in the heart of the greatest 
timber belt in our country, Senator 
Scorr met hundreds of our people per- 
sonally. He made upon them a pro- 
found impression. His sincerity, his in- 
tegrity, his rugged honesty—all those 
things elicited favorable comments from 
my friends in Oregon. 

I remember, several years later, going 
back to Eugene and hearing an illus- 
trious professor at the University of 
Oregon saying that Senator SCOTT re- 
minded him of the peasant type, direct 
from the soil, in the very best sense of 
the term, 

I was particularly interested, also, to 
hear how our farmers in those areas 
responded to Senator Scorr. I think 
they knew immediately that he was a 
genuine article; that there was nothing 
about him which was phony or synthetic 
or insincere. They knew at once that 
he was familiar with their problems; 
that he had tilled the soil himself; and 
that the genuine attention which he 
gave to the matters which they pre- 
sented to him came from his heart. 

I think Senator Scorr was one of the 
most unselfish men I have ever known in 
the Senate. A time came when it was 
necessary, at least in the opinion of 
some Members of the Senate, to have 
the rather controversial Hells Canyon 
bill reported by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. A vacancy 
existed on that committee. The ma- 
jority leader was trying to find a Demo- 
crat who would sacrifice his seniority 
on some other committee, in order that 
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he might join the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and vote to 
report the Helis Canyon Dam bill to the 
Senate, where it could be debated, dis- 
cussed, and encounter such votes as 
might be determined by the majority of 
the Senators. Some Senators—and they 
certainly acted within their rights—re- 
jected the request which was made of 
them. But when the majority leader 
asked Kerr Scott if he would accept the 
assignment, Senator Scott accepted un- 
hesitatingly and sacrificed much senior- 
ity on the Committee on Public Works 
so as to become a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and to enable the Hells Canyon Dam bill, 
which was then before that committee, 
to be reported by a majority vote. I 
think my colleague, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], will bear me out when I re- 
count this episode. Certainly, not every 
Senator will sacrifice his seniority on an 
important committee in order to transfer 
to another committee where inevitably, 
he will sit at the botton of the ladder, 
at the very end of the table—in order 
that he may help a cause to which he is 
dedicated. 

I think Senator W. Kerr Scorrt acted 
as he did in that instance not out of any 
personal affection or friendship, but be- 
cause, as a leader in the rural electrifica- 
tion movement in his own State of North 
Carolina, he believed profoundly in the 
cause of maximum development of our 
water-power resources. 

I know I express the sentiment of the 
people of the State of Oregon when I ex- 
tend to the widow of Senator Kerr SCOTT 
and to all the members of his family 
profound sympathy in the great loss 
they have suffered. 

Our sympathy also goes to the asso- 
ciates of Senator Scorr who are now in 
the Chamber, the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Er- 
vin] and the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN]. 
Our condolences go to all the people of 
the Sate of North Carolina, because it is 
their loss, particularly, which has been 
felt in the passing of a man of great 
sincerity and integrity. 

MATTHEW M. NEELY 


Mr. President, I did not know Sena- 
tor MATTHEW NEELY so well personally 
as I was privileged to know Senator KERR 
Scotr. I did not serve with Senator 
NEELY on any committees; therefore, I 
cannot claim the intimate, personal 
friendship with him that I believe I had 
with Senator Scorr. 

But what impressed me about Senator 
MATTHEW NEELY was the courage with 
which he faced death. 

I believe Senator NeE.y was the first 
Senator in modern times, either in the 
Senate or the House, to advocate the 
spending of $1 billion for cancer re- 
search. He, ahead of any other Member 
of the Senate, stood in this Chamber and 
advocated many times the spending of 
unlimited funds with which to investi- 
gate and ascertain the causes, and then 
possibly the cure, of the most sinister 
series of diseases plaguing mankind; the 
malignant diseases which are known 
under the general head of cancer. 
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Of course, Senator NEELY was joined in 
this effort by such other distinguished 
Members of this body as the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], and 
others who shared Senator NEELy’s in- 
terest in medical research. But Senator 
NEELyY stood first in this respect. This 
indicates that he knew full well what 
cancer is and all of its grim, sinister, 
mysterious implications. 

Yet, stricken though he was with can- 
cer, he was brought to the Senate floor 
on many occasions on the arms of mem- 
bers of his staff or in a wheelchair, so 
that he could participate in crucial votes 
and causes in which he was interested, 
and to which he was dedicated. 

I think every one of us came to have 
new respect and admiration, if that were 
possible, for Senator Nerety when he 
demonstrated this type of true valor, 
when he was facing the grimmest an- 
tagonist which any human being can 
encounter. 

We talk a great deal about courage 
when someone casts an unpopular vote 
on this or that issue, but what is that 
compared with the type of courage dem- 
onstrated by Senator NEELY as he faced 
his last great encounter on earth? 

In speaking of Matt NEELY, I can only 
say that fortunate indeed is the State 
whose representatives serve without self- 
ishness and without fear. 

W. KERR SCOTT 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, it 
was not my privilege to know Senator 
Kerr Scorr, of North Carolina, for a 
great length of time. I first became ac- 
quainted with him in January 1957, 
when I returned to the Senate, after an 
absence of several years. But I knew 
him long enough to form for him a very 
high admiration, both as a Senator and 
as a man. 

We served together, with the able Sen- 
ator who now occupies the chair [Mr. 
McNamara], on the Senate Committee 
on Public Works. There, I found Sen- 
ator Scorr to be a man who kept coun- 
sel of himself on the questions presented 
to the committee, until he formed his 
own conclusions; and then he spoke with 
great wisdom and patriotism on the sub- 
jects at issue. 

Furthermore, I lived in this city at the 
same place where he lived; and we saw 
each other there, in addition to meeting 
at the sessions of the committee and at 
the sessions of the Senate. 

Senator Scorr will be greatly missed 
in the Government service. He was a 
statesman in the truest sense of the 
word. He was devoted to his country. 

I today, join my colleagues in the 
Senate, and particularly my colleagues 
from the great State of North Carolina, 
in paying this tribute to Senator Scort. 


MATTHEW M. NEELY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I had the 
privilege of serving for a brief period in 
the House of Representatives with MAT- 
THEW MANSFIELD NEELY, and I also had 
the privilege of serving with him in this 
body. I wish to associate myself with 
the remarks of the distinguished senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. REVER- 
coms], who, earlier today, spoke so elo- 
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quently in reference to Senator NEELY’s 
services and contributions to society. As 
has been so well said by others, Sena- 
tor NEELY was one of the greatest fight- 
ers in our political history for the 
causes in which he believed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was also my privilege to serve 
in both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate with Matt NEELY. I did not 
come to know him so well in the House 
of Representatives; our service there to- 
gether was for a limited time. 

But when I first came to the Senate, I 
served under him for 2 years, when he 
was chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. Then I followed 
him, for 2 years, in serving as chairman 
of that committee. 

Mr. President, I have never had a more 
delightful association under the chair- 
manship of any Member of Congress 
than the one I had with him; nor was 
I ever extended more courteous, fair, and 
considerate treatment when he became 
the ranking minority member of that 
committee, in the 83d Congress. 

Matt NEELY was a man of high prin- 
ciple and of honor; and he faithfully kept 
every statement he made to me with re- 
spect to a position on a bill, on appoint- 
ments for committee meetings, or in re- 
gard to a position which might be taken 
in a conference. Those who have served 
in parliamentary bodies know that the 
word of one legislator to another in re- 
gard to matters in conference or matters 
of procedure is of the highest import- 
ance. I do not mean to say that Senator 
NEELY and I always took the same posi- 
tion; but whenever he told me that a cer- 
tain position would be the one he would 
take, that was the position he took. 

He was considerate of those on this 
side of the aisle, when we were in the 
minority; and I hope we reciprocated in 
that regard when he and those on his 
side of the aisle were in the minority. 

Mr. President, I should like to say 
something about the service of Marr 
NEELY, both as a Member of the House of 
Representatives and as a Member of the 
Senate. At this particular time, as we 
draw near to adjournment, we shall miss 
two things, in particular, which MATT 
NEELY used to do for us: One was to re- 
view the great amount of time spent in 
debate and in what he regarded as some- 
times unnecessary verbiage. The other 
was to review, with the eloquence he had 
in surpassing degree, the achievements 
and qualities of departed colleagues. 

Today, there is no one to render that 
service in the way that MATT NEELY did. 
But, Mr. President, I trust that those of 
us who have been privileged to hear his 
beautiful tributes to other departed 
Members of this body will recall with 
full appreciation his ability as a panegy- 
rist; and I hope that each one of us will 
in his heart and mind ascribe to MATT 
NEELY the beautiful tributes which he 
would have uttered of a departed col- 
league possessing of his own high char- 
acter and qualities, were he here to do 
so today. 

W. KERR SCOTT 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 


President, I should like to join in the 
tributes to our late colleague, W. KERR 
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Scorr. My service with him was some- 
what limited, because he was not a 
Member of this body for so long a time 
as was Senator NEELY. However, during 
the time when Senator Scorr was a 
Member of this body, those of us who 
came to know him, learned to love his 
gentle qualities and his devotion to the 
interests of the people, as he saw them. 

I am sure that the present occupant 
of the chair [Mr. McNamara] will join 
me when I say that in our service on the 
Committee on Public Works, there was 
no Member who was more considerate 
of the opinions of others. Senator Scott 
was not one to consume a great deal 
of time in debate in the committee; but 
he quietly listened to the evidence sub- 
mitted, and then cast his vote accord- 
ingly. He was charitable to others, but 
he had his own ideals, and he performed 
loyally on the basis of those ideals. 

On several occasions it was my privi- 
lege to ride home with him, because we 
lived in the same part of the city. On 
those occasions, when we chatted as we 
returned home from a session in this 
Chamber—whether at an early hour or 
at a late hour—it was a delight to listen 
to what he had to say, based on his life- 
long interest in agriculture and in the 
common people. 

Mr, President, I count it a privilege to 
have served with and to have known such 
a man. The world is poorer for the 
passing of men such as Kerr Scorr and 
Matr NEELY. 

MATTHEW M. NEELY 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it 
would be presumptuous for me to speak 
at length of Mart NEELY. It was not 
my good fortune to know him well, 
personally. I met him and spoke with 
him on only two occasions. Both times, 
he was in a wheel chair, stricken by a 
fatal illness which soon was to take him 
to his death before I had an oppor- 
tunity to know him well. But on both 
occasions, he treated me with such kind- 
ness and generosity that I shall always 
remember him, as I shall remember the 
courage he displayed in coming to the 
floor of the Senate to cast his vote when 
he thought it might be vital to the cause 
he served. I marveled at his courage. 
I admired his steadfast loyalty to party 
and to country. 

I am sorry I could not have known 
him better. He served in the greatest 
traditions of this body, and reflected 
much credit on the people of West Vir- 
ginia. 

W. KERR SCOTT 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, as a member of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works it was my 
great privilege to be associated with the 
distinguished son of North Carolina, 
W. Kerr Scott, whose memory we honor 
today. 

Kerr Scott and I had places on op- 
posite sides of the table when the Pub- 
lic Works Committee met, We were not 
in accord on all questions of a political 
nature, but I can say, in his praise, that 
neither sectional nor political considera- 
tion entered into his thinking when con- 
structive measures for the benefit of the 
whole country were under discussion. 
From the very beginning of his service 
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as a Senator he displayed a keen and 
active interest in the development of es- 
sential public works, giving special at- 
tention to highway legislation. That 
was to be expected, since in his admin- 
istration as Governor of North Carolina 
he was responsible for legislation which 
resulted in the paving of nearly 15,000 
miles of roads. It is to his credit that 
these roads, mostly farm to market 
roads, became known as Scott roads. 

A farm boy in his youth, Kerr SCOTT 
championed the cause of the farmer, 
and made the problems of agriculture 
his particular concern. In this field he 
was an outstanding authority, and for 
12 years prior to his election as Gover- 
nor he served as State commissioner of 
agriculture. 

Kerr Scott was a gentle man, always 
soft spoken, courteous and kindly. 
Modesty was one of his outstanding 
characteristics, but he possessed the 
valiant fighting spirit of his North Caro- 
lina forebears. In him were combined 
courage, determination and the will to 
fight for the principles in which he be- 
lieved, no matter how great the odds 
against him. 

I join with my colleagues in mourning 
the loss of Senator Scorr, and in ex- 
tending my sincere sympathy to the 
members of his family. 

MATTHEW M., NEELY 


Mr. President, I join with my col- 
leagues in tribute to a great American 
statesman whose presence in this Cham- 
ber was an inspiration to us all. 

With a profound sense of personal loss, 
I salute the memory of Matt NEELY as a 
comrade-in-arms, an infantry soldier, 
and as a veteran of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, whose ranks are being sadly 
depleted with the passing of the years. 

Matt Neety interrupted his college 
studies to answer President McKinley's 
call for volunteers in 1898. He served 
throughout the war with Spain in the 
lst Regiment, West Virginia Infantry, 
an outstanding unit of that victorious 
army in which every man was a volun- 
teer. 

That was threescore years ago—a long 
time as we measure the span of man’s 
allotted years on earth. But in those 
intervening years MATT NEELY gave pa- 
triotic and dedicated service to his na- 
tive State of West Virginia and the Na- 
tion as governor, as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, and as United 
States Senator. The high esteem in 
which he was held by his fellow citizens 
of West Virginia was amply demon- 
strated by his election to 5 terms in the 
House and 5 terms in the Senate. 

Marr NEELY was endowed by nature 
with many praiseworthy qualities. He 
was an orator of exceptional eloquence. 
He was a man of deep religious convic- 
tions. He was a devout student of the 
Bible and was guided in his public and 
private life by its sacred teachings. In 
legislative debate, he was always able to 
call upon quotations from Scripture and 
from classical literature to illuminate 
and support his arguments. 

He was a man of courage, who fought 
with all his heart and spirit for the prin- 
ciples in which he believed. We honor 
his memory as a great American. 
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W. KERR SCOTT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, may I 
preface my remarks with the words of 
Longfellow: 
There is no death! 

sition; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 

Whose portal we call Death. 


WILLIAM Kerr Scorr was elected to 
the Senate in November 1954, to fill the 
unexpired term of Willis Smith, and also 
for the full term ending January 3, 1961. 
His offices were on the same floor as 
mine, but where I really became ac- 
quainted with him was in our little break- 
fast group, and every Wednesday when 
he had our meetings I greeted him. But, 
of course, he has gone ahead in the 
journey. We used to walk together from 
our meeting, take the elevator up to the 
fourth floor, and then we would. walk 
down the hall down to my offices and 
stop and have a few words. 

He always had a twinkle in his eyes. 
There come to my mind the words of 
Emerson which pretty well picture him: 

Toil had not broken his spirit. His laugh 
rings with sweetness and the hilarity of a 
child; yet he is a man of a strongly intel- 
lectual taste, of much reading, and an erect 
good sense and independent spirit which 
can neither brook usurpation nor falsehood 
in any shape. 


Emerson spoke of a farmer in those 
words, and of course Kerr SCOTT was a 
farmer. He loved the soil. Being in- 
terested in agriculture myself, as we 
walked along we would discuss agricul- 
tural matters. 

He had at his command a wealth of 
witty stories, and when he told them 
with his rich southern accent it made 
them doubly funny. 

I am sure that those in his own State 
who honored him by sending him to the 
Senate, and before that elected him to 
the Governor’s chair, those who knew 
him intimately over the years, speak 
of the great service he rendered the 
commonwealth and the richness of his 
character. 

To his dear wife and family who pos- 
sess the faith he had, that he has sim- 
ply gone ahead in the journey all must 
take, we express our sympathy, and 
know they will carry on as he would 
have them do. 


MATTHEW M. NEELY 


Mr. President, he was rugged, like the 
mountains of West Virginia. 

He had in him the zeal of the ancient 
prophets of the Bible whom he so often 
quoted. 

This was the late MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
whom we honor today. 

The people of his State need few, if 
any, reminders of the fact that MAT- 
THEW NEELY lived among them and 
served them long and well. 

The many high honors which they 
accorded him as mayor, as Congressman, 
as Senator, as governor, attested to their 
faith in this stanch battler. 

MATTHEW NEELY was a man who was 
to the depths of his being a fighter for 
his convictions. 

He was a man, steeped in the lore of 
his West Virginia, but steeped, as well, 
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in a more ancient lore—the lore of the 
Holy Scripture. 

He could not only quote from the 
Good Book; he could fight for it, for its 
principles, as he interpreted them. 

The people of the District of Colum- 
bia will remember him well, for his de- 
voted services to the Greater Washing- 
ton area. 

Associated with his name in the legis- 
lative annals of this land are a great 
many bills for the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. 

He was an individualist, with strong 
personality, with deep and sustaining 
views. 

In a State which plays the political 
game hard, he wrote some of the most 
significant chapters of struggle and 
contest. 

The State of West Virginia will long 
remember him as a dedicated son, and 
stalwart champion. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day, the 18th of January 1958, the peo- 
ple of this country and the people of 
the State of West Virginia lost a man 
whose deeds and words will forever en- 
dear him in the hearts and minds of 
these citizens. This man was our es- 
teemed colleague in this body and my 
very dear friend of 20 years, the late 
Senator MATTHEW MANSFIELD NEELY, of 
West Virginia. 

Senator NEELY was a true American in 
every sense. His battles were fought 
for the sole purpose of aiding those who 
most required help and were unable to 
help themselves, and at the same time 
he was equally forceful in defending the 
rights of those who could. He was loved 
and admired by a multitude of men, his 
colleagues here in the Senate, the mem- 
bership of labor unions, the civil servants, 
but most of all by the people of the 
great State of West Virginia. Nothing 
can attest to this great admiration more 
forcefully than a simple glance at the 
biographical record of Senator NEELY, 
and reflecting on the great honors and 
trust bestowed upon him by those who 
were, to quote Matt NEELY, “magnani- 
mous, loved and loving people of West 
Virginia.” 

Marr NEELY was a man who regarded 
time as a precious possession. He would, 
as most of us recall, be prompt for any 
meeting. He was brief and to the point 
always in his statements or speeches. 
The late Senator never failed to berate 
his colleagues for the lack of these vir- 
tues. I need only remind my colleagues 
of the speech this fine man would de- 
liver on this floor entitled “The Senate’s 
Unequalled Verbosity.” Time was pre- 
cious also because of a battle he was 
waging. The battle was not political. 
Had it been, I am sure MATT NEELY 
would still be with us today. This man 
had, many years ago, taken up the sword 
against the worst indiscriminate disease 
that abounds on this earth. He had, 
since his earliest entrance into public 
life, declared a personal war on cancer. 
It seems to me that the best and most 
sincere tribute that we of this Chamber 
can possibly pay to Matr NEELY is to 
carry on the battle this fine American 
began many years ago. From his death 
let us strengthen ourselves with the wis- 
dom he possessed to contribute to hu- 
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manity the world over the means to 
cure this ravishing disease which 
plagues mankind. 

Senator NeeLyY was the chairman of 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. His leadership was an inspiration 
to all the members on that committee. 
He was the guiding light in the legisla- 
tive proposals which came before the 
committee. A city such as the District 
of Columbia, which could not legislate 
for itself, looked to Marr Neety for 
guidance and justice. The people were 
never disappointed. He accepted this 
challenge as he had each challenge in 
his life, and met it with profound wis- 
dom. We of the Congress, as well as the 
people of the metropolitan area, can 
only say a sincere “well done” to this 
fine American. 

To the widow and children of Sena- 
tor NEELY, Mrs. Beall and I would like 
to extend our deepest sympathy; to the 
State of West Virginia my sincerest 
thanks for having given me an opportu- 
nity to know this great man and to emu- 
late his fine deeds. He was always a 
source of inspiration to me, as I know he 
was to this body. 

We here will miss his eloquence and 
sagacious logic. We shall never forget 
our great friend from West Virginia. 
The life that he lived from its beginning, 
the son of a poor country doctor, until 
his demise as a United States Senator, 
should be an inspiration to both young 
and old throughout this country. 

It is impossible for me to express fully 
my deep regard for this man and his 
principles. No one was more eloquent or 
more a master of our language than 
MATTHEW M. NEELY. Therefore, in clos- 
ing, I should like to pay honor to this 
dedicated public servant by quoting 
words uttered by him which best describe 
my feelings concerning his passing: 

Fortunately for you and every other hu- 
man being, there is One who never forgets 
and I have no doubt that on some future 
day He will place a starry crown upon your 
brow and say to you, in words or effect: 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant: 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


W. KERR SCOTT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, at his 
time I wish to pay tribute to our late 
friend and colleague, Senator KERR 
Scorr, of North Carolina. During his 
relatively short stay here in the Senate, 
I came to have great affection and deep 
respect for Senator Scorr. He was a 
diligent worker, well informed on the is- 
sues being considered by the Senate, and 
a man of the utmost integrity. 

Senator Scorr was one of our eminent 
authorities on agricultural problems in 
the United States, particularly as they 
related to the Southern States. He served 
in many important capacities in the field 
of agriculture in his own State of North 
Carolina. When he came to the Senate 
he was assigned to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and there he 
became a leading spokesman for progres- 
sive farm legislation. I, for one, found 
his views sound and persuasive almost 
without exception. 

It saddens me greatly when I realize 
that Senator Scorr is no longer a Member 
of this body. He is missed now and will 
be missed in the future as we deal with 
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the complex problems that confront us. 

I join my colleagues in paying my last 

respects to Senator Scorr. He was a fig- 

ure of great capacity and imposing stat- 

ure, and I personally feel his loss deeply. 
MATTHEW M. NEELY 


Mr. President, the death of MATTHEW 
NEELY marks the passing of one of the 
great public figures of our generation. 
Although we tend to look to the past for 
our heroes, we must recognize, when we 
consider the record of Senator NEELY, 
that we have had men of stature and 
statesmanship among us also. 

Senator Neety held some of the high- 
est offices which political life holds open 
to American citizens. He was a Member 
of the House of Representatives, the 
Governor of West Virginia, and a long- 
time and venerable Member of the United 
States Senate. In all of these offices he 
was highly respected and he contributed 
immeasurably to the progress which oc- 
curred while he took active part in public 
affairs. 

I was associated personally with Sen- 
ator NEELY when he was a member of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate. I 
can personally testify to his excellence 
as a member of that committee. His 
views were always sought by the other 
members and given great weight merely 
because they were held by such an im- 
posing and respected figure. 

It pained me greatly to see MATT NEELY 
during his declining years, when he 
struggled to take his full part in spite of 
his serious illness. Ignoring his infirmi- 
ties, he continued to come to the Senate, 
even if it meant being carried or wheeled 
in, in order -to record his vote on the 
important issues facing the Nation. This 
was the kind of courage and integrity 
which was typical of Senator NEELY. 

I am sincerely grateful that I had the 
privilege of serving in this body with 
MATTHEW NEELY. He was a friend and 
a counselor whose assistance and advice 
I sought on many occasions. In the 
short span of time since he passed from 
the scene I have felt his absence keenly. 
It is a privilege to pay my last respects 
to him at this time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
Senate pauses today to pay tribute to 
two genuine Americans—our late col- 
leagues MATTHEW NEELY and KERR SCOTT. 
Perhaps the best eulogies of these men 
will not be spoken. They will be in the 
estimates of our hearts, which reached 
out to them in fellowship, and knew their 
kindnesses, their courtesies, their con- 
sideration, in all the complexities of the 
affairs we debate here and in the com- 
mittees. 

I have had opportunity to visit in West 
Virginia the home area of MATT NEELy, 
and to learn something of the rugged, 
real citizenship which adored him and 
so often and so long rewarded him with 
the privilege of public office. I had occa- 
sion to be close to Marr NEELY, so that I 
knew of his love for this city of Wash- 
ington as a symbol of the country he 
loved with a deep patriotism and served 
with a deep devotion. Scholar and 
statesman, his learning and his logic 
animated and activated this Chamber to 
an extent seldom surpassed. We, too, 
were hurt as we saw the declining stages 
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in his final courageous battle. But these 
hurt moments prepared us for the final 
leave-taking when his voice and his vigor 
were to reign here no more, 

MR, KERR SCOTT 


Mr. President, sudden—all too sud- 
den—was the passing of the gentle, genial 
Kerr Scorr. All too short were the 
years of service granted to him—and to 
this country—in these Halls. His fine 
capable mind, and his great liberal heart, 
had made an indelible impress on his na- 
tive State of North Carolina. It was a 
portent that he was on the threshold of 
a senatorial career that would have en- 
dowed the whole world even as his life 
had enriched the farm country of his 
first love and the State of his fervent 
loyalty. It was edifying to serve on com- 
mittees with him. It was an education 
to watch his mind simplify a problem, 
while his sense of humor brightened the 
dull and dividing questions that might 
arise, 

The day-by-day humility of this gen- 
tleman masked the high accomplish- 
ments which the plain story of his obitu- 
ary reveals; but that humility only en- 
deared him the more to us, his colleagues, 
who day by day grew in our respect and 
our regard for him. 

Thus was America blessed with two 
high-minded public servants, In each 
his conscience rose above the petty poli- 


tics of time and place. They dared to be 
genuine. In death, they shall be 
mourned. 


MATTHEW M, NEELY 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I remember well a sub- 
committee meeting of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee not many years 
ago. We were scheduled to convene at 
10 o’clock in the morning. At the pre- 
scribed time I had failed to show up to 
open the meeting as chairman, as I had 
been in another meeting and was delayed 
for a few minutes. At 2 minutes past 
10 MATTHEW MANSFIELD NEELY pounded 
the table and declared he was returning 
to his office where he could best utilize his 
time, and he departed with a burning 
comment about punctuality. 

I do not believe anyone who has ever 
served in the United States Senate had a 
higher regard for punctuality than the 
late Senator from West Virginia. Nor 
did any man to my recollection have 
more courage to defend that principle or 
any other principle he adhered to. I 
shall never forget the drama of the time 
MatrHew NeeLY entered this very 
Chamber in a wheelchair, at the pre- 
scribed time, to vote to organize the Sen- 
ate for the Democratic Party, the party 
which he loved as dearly as any Member 
from the time Thomas Jefferson founded 
it. 

MATTHEW NEELY loved the Democratic 
Party, and his State so much that, in 
1940, he gave up his secure seat in the 
United States Senate to return to West 
Virginia to run for governor, to give the 
people, in his own words, “A government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” 

No State saw a more stirring campaign 
and no man scored his opponents more 
with fiery eloquence. But in later years, 
when his State papers were assembled 
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for publication, MATTHEW NEELY “blue 
penciled” out his most biting, stinging 
comments about his opponents. He was 
a man above gloating over his fallen 
political enemies. 

One of the outstanding battles of his 
entire career, which someday will prob- 
ably stand as a great symbol in a seem- 
ingly never-ending fight, was his de- 
clared war against the dread disease of 
cancer. His war against this disease be- 
gan in the early days of his public career. 

During World War II, in 1942, in an 
address to the American Cancer Society, 
the late MATTHEW NEELY in his eloquent 
manner declared: 

In spite of the blood-curdling crisis with 
which man’s inhumanity to man is threat- 
ening to banish liberty and religion and 
mercy from the globe, we must not be un- 
mindful of the fact that there are other foes 
of mankind more deadly, more agonizing, 
and more unconquerable than those which 
at this very hour are terrorizing and slaugh- 
tering on every ocean and strewing like win- 
ter’s withered leaves mangled, murdered 
men and women and children over land and 
sea from the English Channel to the heart of 
China and from the Tropic of Capricorn to 
the Arctic Circle. 


Little did MATTHEW NEELY know then 
that this monster which he had been 
fighting all his life in his public and 
personal way would force upon him in 
later years probably the hardest fight of 
his life. And we in the United States 
Senate all know that his courage was 
unconquerable to the very end. 

MATTHEW NEELY was a master of the 
English language and, above all, a 
chronic and eloquent quoter from the 
Scriptures. 

He was one of the most powerful and 
colorful political and humanitarian fig- 
ures in the history of the State of West 
Virginia. His career is filled with his 
attacks upon the crooked, the unethical 
and the evil. His career is replete with 
his battle for legislation to eradicate 
hate, disease, poverty, and ignorance, 
He was the foremost defender and cru- 
sader of the miners of his State and the 
other millions who labor with their hands 
for a living. Yet in this crusade MAT- 
THEW NEELY was not an overbalanced or 
destructive legislator. In fact, despite 
his liberal record for the underprivileged 
and the poor, he was once complimented, 
following his victory in a fight to prevent 
a packing of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with having rendered the 
coal industry of West Virginia a million 
dollars worth of service. 

The late distinguished President of the 
Senate, Alben Barkley, declared in 1941 
when Senator NEELY resigned to become 
Governor of West Virginia: 

No more capable, diligent, or devoted man 
has been a Member of the Senate in recent 
years. 


I believe today we can elaborate on 
this. No more capable or devoted man 
has ever been a Member of the Senate 
of the United States. 

In 1942, Senator NEELY, then Gov- 
ernor of his State, delivered a memorial 
address to the Morgantown Lodge No. 
41 of the Benevolent and Protective Or- 
der of the Elks. In this address MATTHEW 
NeEELY displayed in his superb way his 
deepest conviction of all, belief in the 
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salvation of mankind, in the resurrec- 
tion, and in life everlasting. 

are grave is not the end for all,” he 
said. 

Then, in his stirring manner, he de- 
clared: 

God pity the man who doubts the exist- 
ence of another life in another land. 


I think the unconquerable spirit of 
MATTHEW NEELY can pest be expressed 
in his own words which were delivered at 
that same Elks memorial in 1942: 

While we are busily engaged in weaving 
our names into the tapestry of private for- 
tune and public fame; and while we are 
eagerly endeavoring to lay up for ourselves 
treasures upon earth, let us also make timely 
preparation for the coming of the inevitable 
hour in which every man must surrender his 
own soul. May we not be unmindful of the 
fact that death, “with icy hand that never 
tires and sickle keen that never turns its 
edge” comes nearer and nearer to everyone 
with every fleeting breath; that it comes in- 
differently “as a thief ın the dead of night or 
as a royal guest at the blaze of noon.” Let 
us bear this well in mind, not that our days 
may be consumed with impotent grief or 
our lives shrouded with dispiriting gloom, 
but rather that we may be up and doing 
while opportunity’s sun still shines, for the 
night cometh soon when no man can work, 
Henceforth let us labor in the Master's vine- 
yard, with renewed energy and increased zeal, 
for on every hand one hears the universal 
prayer: 

“God give us men, 
The time demands strong minds, great 
hearts, true faith, and willing hands. 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog 
In public duty and in private thinking; 
For while the rabble with their thumbworn 
creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife; Lo! freedom weeps; 
Wrong rules the land and waiting justice 
sleeps. 
Isay again, again, God give us men.” 


W. KERR SCOTT 


Mr. President, when we rise to pay 
tribute to a deceased Member of the 
United States Senate, we sometimes re- 
member more about the great speaking 
ability of our former colleague than 
about his deeds. But when we rise to 
honor the late WiLLt1am Kerr Scort, of 
North Carolina, we can hardly speak of 
him without associating him with deeds, 
for he was a man of few words and 
many deeds. 

I knew Kerr Scorr intimately, and 
many has been the time I visited North 
Carolina, the State he loved and lived 
for, the State which honored him and 
trusted him with many high and re- 
sponsible positions. 

All that we say today in the United 
States Senate will never pay as high 
tribute to Kerr Scorr as did the dirt 
farmers, the small-business people, the 
laborers, and the hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of other North Carolinians, who 
attended his funeral with tear-filled 
eyes. 

Any citizen who has ever gone 
through North Carolina and commented 
upon what fine roads it has is paying 
tribute to Kerr Scorr, for he began the 
great program to rehabilitate North 
Carolina’s highways. He promoted the 
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program to get the farmers out of the 
ditch and the poor people out of 
poverty. 

The late Senator Scorr seldom made 2 
speech in the United States Senate, but 
he was a formidable Senator whose in- 
terest in various legislative programs 
was felt as strongly as that of the 
loudest speaker in this body. No one 
can testify more on this point than I, 
for, while it was seldom we ever parted 
on issues in the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee where we served to- 
gether, I assure my colleagues that when 
we did part Kerr Scorr was extremely 
effective, and sometimes more effective 
in supporting his position than was the 
chairman. 

The quietness of Kerr Scott never de- 
tracted from his personality. He was 
one of the most affable, friendly Mem- 
bers of this body. He was loved by the 
poorest and the mightiest of people, for 
he was the poor man’s supporter and 
knight in legislative armor, and he was 
always reasonable with the mightiest. 
He was no demagog. 

Kerr Scort’s keen sense of humor is 
best remembered by his constant joshing 
with Senators and their aids in the Sen- 
ate cloakroom. Hardly a day went by 
that he did not urge, in his best manner, 
some unsuspecting nonuser to “have a 
chew of tobacco.” 

Everyone in public life has a trade- 
mark, but our beloved friend, Kerr SCOTT, 
had many. His most outstanding, 
though, unquestionably was his daily 
wearing of a red rosebud in his lapel and 
his love of a chew of tobacco. 

The quiet man of the United States 
Senate has been stilled to return to his 
Maker, but his untiring efforts to uplift 
the people of his State and Nation from 
poverty, ignorance, and disease will be 
remembered for generations. A loyal 
Democrat, Kerr Scotr weathered the 
tempest of party factionalism and the 
onslaughts of his political opponents suc- 
cessfully and without ever sacrificing a 
single principle for expediency or popu- 
larity. At times he would stand like a 
stubborn rock in the midst of a flood of 
contrary opinion. But when the waters 
subsided, Kerr Scorr always remained 
the champion of the underdog, the man 
striving to better his State and Nation. 

He served his Nation in the superlative 
degree, and I will always be proud to have 
been counted as one of his friends and 
colleagues. 

MATTHEW M. NEELY 

Mr. President, Lask unanimous consent 
that a statement prepared by the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] in 
tribute to the late Senator MATTHEW 
MANSFIELD NEELY be printed in the REC- 


ORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR YARBOROUGH 

On January 18 last, there passed from this 
body one of the most vigorous and colorful 
figures of our era: it is, I think safe to as- 
sert that in Matthew Neely the Senate could 
claim that it numbered once more in its 
midst a Senator of the old school. Dur- 
ing the course of a long, strenuous and 
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belligerent career (for he was a fighter by 
nature; no half-way measures for him), Sen- 
ator NEELY never lost the traits which char- 
acterized him from the beginning—honesty, 
forthrightness, unflagging industry and an 
indomitable will in pursuit of whatever 
policy or legislative measure he thought was 
right. He was, I repeat, from first to last, 
a fighter. Would that there were more like 
him. 

Born in a log cabin in the tiny hamlet of 
Grove, in Dodridge County, W. Va., on No- 
vember 9, 1874, NeeLy attended the district 
public schools and later, Salem College. 
Upon the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War, he enlisted and served as a private in 
Company D, First West Virginia Volunteer 
Infantry. After his discharge from the 
Army, Mr. NEELY was graduated from the mil- 
itary and literary departments of the Uni+ 
versity of West Virginia in 1901 and obtained 
his degree from the law department of the 
same institution the following year, all of 
which constituted excellent equipment for 
the long and distinguished public career 
which lay in the future. 

Admitted to the bar the same year in 
which he obtained his law degree, Mr. NEELY 
immediately commenced practice in Fair- 
mont; served as mayor of that city during the 
years 1908-10; as clerk of the State house 
of delegates from 1911 to 1913; was elected as 
a Democrat to the 63d Congress to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of John 
W. Davis; was reelected to the three succeed- 
ing Congresses; was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for relection in 1920, the year of the 
Republican landslide. He was amply com- 
pensated for this defeat, however, by his 
election to this body in 1930. He resigned in 
January 1941, having been elected governor 
of his State, in which office he served for the 
succeeding 4 years. Again an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Senate in 1942, he was 
elected Senator to the 79th Congress, serving 
from January 1915 to 1947; unsuccessful can- 
didate for the full term in 1946, he retired 
to the practice of law, but January 3, 1949, 
found him once more a Member of this body 
and here he remained until the end. 

Thus, in brief survey, is summarized a 
public career, checkered and stormy, but full 
of vigor—always colorful, always interesting. 
Senator NEELY will be remembered, among 
many other things, as the author of the 
human rights bill. The residents of this 
District have especially cause to mourn him, 
for they never had a stancher champion in 
their long struggle for their right to the 
franchise. Senator NEELY once likened the 
disfranchised residents here to a “flock of 
sheep surrounded by a pack of wolves.” 
Strong language—but our departed friend 
never minced words in defense of a cause in 
which his heart was enlisted. 

I will never forget the day I was sworn in 
as a Member of the Senate of the United 
States, Monday, April 29, 1957. MATT NEELY 
was there in a wheelchair, plagued by the 
illness which took his life. With pain wrack- 
ing his body, but with warmth and generosity 
in his heart, this man who had known both 
victory and defeat took my hand in his and 
said with tears in his eyes: “I've come to 
see you sworn in, This is a proud day for 
me.” And he said more, words that will be 
etched on my heart as long as life lasts. 
Such a man was MATT NEELY; 2 minutes with 
him would lift a man for a lifetime. He 
wore the toga of a Senator with honor to 
us and to the Nation, as well as to himself. 

In conclusion, I feel I can do no better 
than to quote my distinguished colleague 
from my State, when he declared, in the hour 
of Senator .NEELY’s passing, that he had 
been a vital force in American public life 
for many years, praising him as a forthright 
and outspoken man and one of strength, 
warmth, and honor. 
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He was indeed all of these things. 
let him abide in our memories. 


W. KERR SCOTT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement prepared by the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] in 
tribute to the memory of the late WIL- 
LIAM KERR Scott be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objections, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR YARBOROUGH 


It is a proud but painful duty to salute 
the passing of so beloved a colleague in the 
Senate, Senator Kerr SCOTT. 

Witutiam Kerr Scorr, although he had 
served but a short time amongst us—short, 
that is, as time goes in this body—had 
already endeared himself to the Members of 
the Senate by reason not only of his great 
ability and far-seeing legislative wisdom, but 
for the range and warmth of his sympathies, 
which clothed all the measures which he 
brought forward or advocated. A liberal in 
the best sense of that much abused term, 
he was also, by the truest, most literal defi- 
nition, a constructive statesman, a legisla- 
tor who based his program not upon narrow 
partisanship, political expediency nor, above 
all, personal gain, but upon those principles 
which underlie a sound and wholesome so- 
ciety and which he believed would endure. 

Born in Haw River, N. C., April 17, 1896, 
Mr. Scorr was educated at Hawfields public 
schools and was graduated from North Caro- 
lina State College in 1917 with the degree 
of bachelor of science in agriculture. This 
set the key and pattern of his life. To the 
end he never forgot, nor wanted to forget, 
nor wanted anyone else to forget, that he 
was, in the last analysis, a plain dirt farmer; 
it was the proudest title to which he laid 
claim and it was in pursuit of, and in de- 
fense of, the rights and prosperity of the 
farmer trat he devoted his long, brilliant 
and fruitful career. To the end, he proudiy 
retained and lived on the family acres on 
the Haw River he had inherited from his 
father. He was a recognized authority on 
dairy farming. 

Serving as a private in the Field Artillery 
in the First World War, he became a county 
farm agent in 1920; later regional director of 
the farm debt-adjustment program of Re- 
settlement Administration and North Caro- 
lina State commissioner of agriculture which 
Office he resigned to become governor of his 
State, serving from 1949 to 1952. His term as 
governor was noteworthy and will be long 
remembered. He undertook a vast program 
of road improvement, resulting in the paving 
of 14,810 miles of roads; during his tenure 
21,000 miles of powerlines were strung to the 
homes of some 153,000 people. He was a 
great school and hospital builder; a firm 
champion of rural electrification and rural 
health centers. 

Elected to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Senator Willis Smith in 1954, he was 
later elected to the full term. Here he served 
on the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, for which he was so magnificently 
equipped, as well as the Committees on Post 
Offices, Civil Service, and Public Works, on 
the last of which, in particular, his brilliant 
record as governor made him invaluable, 
Senator Scorr was chairman of the joint 
committee of the Senate and House which 
investigated the Al Sarena timberlands case. 
And always, at all times, he was active in 
that field nearest his heart—agricultural 
legislation. 

Now he has gone, and I say from the bot- 
tom of my heart, with all conviction and sin- 
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cerity, that I do not believe we have had an 
abler, more devoted, more constructive Sena- 
tor in our midst in modern times, nor a 
nobler one. 

He was a great public servant. 

It was my privilege to serve on the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee with KERR 
Scorr at a time when we were pressing 
through badly needed pay raises for our Fed- 
eral classified workers and post-office em- 
ployees, A great love of humanity moved 
him and dominated his actions. In Sep- 
tember 1957 we were at the broiler chicken 
growers convention at Nacadoches, Tex., and 
we met with the Dallas postal employees 
that same month. I have never known any 
other man who so completely won my es- 
teem and affection in so short a number of 
days as Senator Kerr SCOTT. 

As I attended his final services in the roll- 
ing foothills of his native North Carolina, 
which were attended by thousands of the 
“back branch boys” he loved, I thought, “One 
of our greatest has left us.” 

MATTHEW M. NEELY 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, to- 
day the Senate properly pauses to me- 
morialize two of our former Members 
who have served their Nation and their 
States with distinction. 

Senator MATTHEW M. NEELY was a 
fighter throughout his lifetime for the 
people of West Virginia and for oppor- 
tunities of economic development in that 
great area. Its people, the farmer, 
miner, small-business man, and young 
men and women, were ever his concern. 

Few men have had the privilege of 
serving in so many positions of great 
responsibility as did Senator NEELY. 
Almost every important office within the 
scope of the people of West Virginia 
to bestow was entrusted to him, and he 
fulfilled this trust with vigor and dedi- 
cation. 

Despite his failing health, he insisted 
on being present to cast votes on crucial 
bills. Several times during the session 
shortly before his death he came in a 
wheel chair from the Naval Hospital at 
Bethesda, scarcely able to reach the Sen- 
ate floor, and with medical attendants 
accompanying him. Few men would 
have dared the chance of serious damage 
to their already impaired health as Sen- 
ator NEELY did in his last few months. 
But he insisted that he meet the chal- 
lenge of duty. 

During his last illness I visited with 
him in the hospital. He was always 
interested in the condition of the workers 
of his State and talked not of his own 
health, but of legislation affecting the 
people he represented. 

I doubt if I will ever see a man more 
determined to fulfill the obligation to 
meet a Senate rollcall than Senator 
NEELY, or one so anxious to fight for a 
cause in which he believed. It is this 
spirit of service that will long be remem- 
bered despite his passing. 

W. KERR SCOTT 


Likewise, Mr. President, the sudden 
death of Senator W. Kerr Scorr will be 
mourned by all the citizens of North Car- 
olina, as well as by his friends of the 
Senate. Senator Scorr was a true friend 
of the farmer, of the worker, and of the 
Government employee. It was my priv- 
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ilege to serve with him on the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. 

His interest in improving the condition 
of Government workers, and of the merit 
system under civil service, made him one 
of the most outstanding members of that 
committee. His searching questioning on 
all matters affecting the farmer, and his 
willingness to wait until midnight many 
nights for a chance to speak and to ex- 
plain their needs to the Senate, made 
him a champion for all agriculture. 

Few men have served in the Senate 
who were more friendly and more inter- 
ested in their colleagues. He was a true 
friend, and one who always was willing 
to help on every occasion when he could 
be of service. 

I have lost a true friend and the Nation 
has lost one of its most faithful servants. 
His service to his State as a distinguished 
governor and then as a Senator proved 
that the people of North Carolina re- 
alized his dedication to their interests. 
They knew that in Kerr Scort they had 
a friend who could be trusted to give 
them sincere, effective, and honest rep- 
resentation in both the statehouse and 
in the United States Congress. 

MATTHEW M. NEELY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, unfortunately, I was pre- 
vented this morning by other work of 
the Senate from attending the memorial 
services which were conducted on be- 
half of our late colleague, the Honorable 
MATTHEW M. NEELY, a United States 
Senator from West Virginia. 

I first became acquainted with Sen- 
ator NEELY so long ago that it is dif- 
ficult for me to remember that so many 
years have passed. In 1917, I had be- 
come a student in the law school at 
Georgetown University. As the secre- 
tary of the late John B. Kendrick, of 
Wyoming, I was frequently upon the floor 
of the Senate and became acquainted, 
as long ago as then, with the work of 
Senator Neety, of West Virginia. Later, 
as a Member of the Senate myself, I 
served with him, sometimes on the same 
committees, but always here on the floor. 
Without any reservation, I may say of 
him that I have never known any Mem- 
ber of this body who was more diligent, 
more sincere, or more effective in the 
presentation of his views in behalf of 
the people of his State and the people of 
the entire United States. The State of 
West Virginia and the whole country 
suffered when the services of Senator 
NEELY came to an end. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
Judiciary Committee—on which I served 
with Senator NEELy during the past sey- 
eral years—it has become my duty to 
call the attention of the Senate to a 
number of memorial tributes which have 
been paid to Senator NEELY, and have 
been received or gathered by the staff of 
the Judiciary Committee. In that con- 
nection, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp various communica- 
tions and memorial tributes addressed to 
the widow of the late Senator NEELy by 
some of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Government, beginning with 
the President of the United States. 
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There being no objection, the com- 
munications and tributes were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 18, 1958. 
Mrs, MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va.: 

Mrs. Eisenhower joins me in extending to 
you and your family our heartfelt sympathy 
in the great personal loss you have sus- 
tained. As a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, as well as Goy- 
ernor of West Virginia, Senator NEELY served 
his State and Nation faithfully for many 
years. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
January 23, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. NEELY: My thoughts have been 
very much with you these past few days. 
Marr was an old and dear friend and I shall 
never forget his infinite courtesies to me and 
his exertions on my behalf during the last 
two campaigns. I mourn his loss together 
with his host of friends, and I pray that your 
memories of the past will bring you and 
your family a measure of comfort and peace. 

Sincerely yours, 
ADLAI E, STEVENSON, 


THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
January 24, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Dear Mrs. NEELY: Through this note, Mrs. 
Nixon and I wish to extend our sympathy 
to you and your family on the passing of 
your husband. 

The Senator devoted the major part of his 
life to serving the people of his native West 
Virginia and the Nation. Although we were 
on opposite sides of the aisle, I always re- 
spected him as a fine public servant. 

Our thoughts and prayers are with you and 
yours. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON, 
CHARLESTON, W. VA, 
Mrs. M. M. NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va.: 

I was saddened to learn of the passing of 
your husband. It has been my privilege to 
know him for many years. He will be missed 
by all who knew him. To few was it granted 
to possess so large a capacity for friendship, 
and to enjoy the affection and esteem of 
such a large group of friends. I extend to 
you and your family my deepest sympathy. 

Ceci, H. UNDERWOOD, 
Governor. 
WAsHINGTON, D. C. January 18, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW M, NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va.: 

I was saddened by the death of your hus- 
band, Throughout his distinguished career 
as a public servant he was a credit to his 
country and to his party and he demon- 
strated his courage and devotion to his coun- 
try by carrying on the duties of his office 
even during his tragic illmess. All of us 
here share the grief of you and your family 
and the people of our country on this sad 
occasion. 

PAuL M. BUTLER, 
Chairman, Democratic National 
Committee. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 20, 1958. 
Mrs. M. M. NEELY AND FAMILY, 
Fairmont, W. Va.: 

MATTHEW NEELY was a great man, & great 

Senator, and a great leader. He was beloved 
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by all who knew him. His leadership will 
be missed by the Nation and by his col- 
leagues in the Senate who mourn now with 
you in these sad hours. 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
United States Senate. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Dear Mrs. NEety: The telegram Mrs. Yar- 
borough and I sent you does not adequately 
convey our sense of sympathy and loss in the 
passing away of your distinguished husband. 
Neither will this letter convey our feelings; 
it is impossible to put them into words. 

I will never forget the day that I was sworn 
into the Senate of the United States on April 
29, 1957. It was the Monday following the 
Easter holidays. A large attendance was 
present, including your distinguished hus- 
band, Senator Neely. He was in a wheel- 
chair and had come in pain, but when I went 
back to have the pleasure of meeting him 
(having watched his career for many years 
and having admired his forthright manner 
and his courageous fight for democracy in 
this land), tears came to his eyes and he 
said to me, “This is one of my proudest days 
in the Senate of the United States.” He 
made me feel humble, and I thought of how 
insignificant my contribution had been to 
the growth of democracy in this land, com- 
pared to his own struggles, and successful 
struggles, for the people of America. 

His successful return to the Senate on two 
separate lines of service, after having volun- 
tarily left it to become Governor of West Vir- 
ginia, his service at three different periods, 
in both successions from West Virginia, con- 
stitutes a record which I have not yet found 
matched by any other person in American 
history. His full and rich life gave inspira- 
tion to many young men who have watched 
his career and have been encouraged and 
stimulated by it. 

His high integrity are landmarks in sena- 
torial service. Your loss is the country’s loss, 
the Nation’s loss. 

God bless you and strengthen you in the 
days of sorrow and loneliness and may you 
take encouragement from the great example 
your husband set. 

Very sincerely, 
RALPH YARBOROUGH. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 21, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Dear Mrs. NEELY: Nothing so characterized 
the statesmanship and foresight of your il- 
lustrious husband as the fact that he was the 
first Senator ever to advocate a crash program 
for cancer research. His name always will 
be associated with mankind's effort to con- 
quer this terrible and relentless killer. Even 
though I am a new Member of the Senate, 
it has been a privilege for me to serve with 
someone as dedicated to the public interest 
and the average person as Senator MATTHEW 
NEELY. 

Mrs. Neuberger joins me in heartfelt sym- 
pathy to you and all your family in the great 
loss which you have suffered. 

DICK NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 18, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW NEELY AND FAMILY, 
Fairmont, W. Va.: 

Senator Brste and I are deeply grieved. 
Your husband was a great American, and we 
are two among many thousands who mourn 
with you, as it is not only the personal loss 
of a respected friend, but a loss to our coun- 
try as well. Senator BIBLE is presently in 
Nevada, but he asked me to tell you he will 
do his utmost to attend the services in Fair- 
mont. Most sympathetically. 

Mrs. ALAN BIBLE. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., January 20, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va.: 

Mary and I deeply grieved to learn of your 
husband’s passing. Although words mean 
little at times like this, please know that we 
are thinking of you and sympathizing with 
you in your great loss. May you gain comfort 
from the knowledge that Senator NEELY’S 
many years of honorable and dedicated serv- 
ice to our country will leave its mark on our 
generation and those to come. 

SPESSARD L, HOLLAND. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 18, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va.: 

Sara and I deeply saddened to learn of 
Matt's passing. Many were blessed with his 
friendship, counsel, and encouragement and 
we felt privileged to be among that group. 
Our deepest sympathy to you and yours. 

EARLE C. CLEMENTS. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1958. 
Dear MRs. NEELY: We want to extend to 
you our sympathy on the death of your dear 
husband. 
He was one of our closest friends and we 


shall miss him a great deal. Our hearts go 
out to you. 
With warmest personal regards, 
Sincerely, 


BILL AND LYDIA LANGER, 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Dear Mrs. NEELY: I want to send you this 
note of deep sympathy at this sad time with 
the passing of your distinguished husband. 

Marr and I were in different parties, but 
that made absolutely no difference in our 
friendship. When I was chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare he 
was my most stanch supporter, largely be- 
cause I think he approved of my insistence 
on our meetings being called on the stroke 
of the clock, which did lead to their being 
held much more promptly from that time on. 

Furthermore, Marr was most affectionate- 
ly sympathetic with my wife’s unfortunate 
arthritic trouble, and he constantly asked 
me about her, with the result that she con- 
stantly asked about him in his recent ill- 
ness. There was real affection and under- 
standing there that we both deeply ap- 
preciated, 

With his passing, I feel that I have lost a 
warm personal friend. On behalf of Mrs. 
Smith and myself, I extend my affections 
and sympathies to you and your family. 
It was my purpose to go to the funeral on 
Wednesday, and I so notified those in charge 
of the arrangements. However, night be- 
fore last an old friend of my family’s passed 
away in Baltimore, and that funeral will be 
held the same day. For important family 
Teasons, I feel that will have to have pri- 
ority, and so I am deprived of the honor 
and privilege of attending the funeral in 
West Virginia. 

With cordial regards, I remain 

Always cordially yours, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Wasaurineron, D. C., January 18, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va.: 
Mrs. Beall joins me in extending our 
deepest sympathy to you and your family. 
The Senator's passing is a deep personal loss 
to me. 
J. GLENN BEALL, 
United States Senate. 
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WasuHINGTON, D. C., January 18, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW M, NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Mrs, Payne and I extend our deepest sym- 
pathy in the passing of your husband. I 
shall always consider it a high privilege to 
have served in the United States Senate 
with him, 

FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
United States Senator. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. NEELY: Mrs. Schoeppel and I 
extend to you and to the other members of 
your family our profound and heartfelt 
sympathy in the passing of my colleague and 
friend, MATT. 

The fellow-feeling that binds us together 
in the Senate of the United States, in spite 
of political differences, will make his pass- 
ing keenly felt. We shall miss his elo- 
quence and keen wit as we mourn the loss 
of another of our number. 

May God’s richest blessings rest on you 
in the days ahead, as you readjust to the 
inevitable changes in your life. 

Sincerely, 
ANDREW F, SCHOEPPEL. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
January 21, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Dear Mrs. NEELY: Mrs. Allott and I want 
to extend to you and your family our sin- 
cere sympathy. 

Your late husband with his long record of 
public service to his State and the Nation 
will be remembered as one of the truly great 
of our times. He will be deeply missed in 
the Senate as well as in the State which 
he so ably represented. His devotion to 
duty to the very last will be an inspiration 
to all of us. 

Although words will not console at such a 
time, we want you to know that we are 
thinking of you. 

Sincerely yours, 
GORDON ALLOoTT. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Dear Mrs. NeeLyY: I want to extend to you 
and your sons and daughter my deepest 
sympathy. 

MATTHEW put his heart and soul into his 
job and he will be greatly missed. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE D. AIKEN. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 18, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va: 

Please accept my deepest sympathy in the 
great sorrow and loss that has come to 
you and your family. Few men in the 
history of our country have had a career 
so long and distinguished as Senator NEELY. 
We became staunch friends, and I join with 
you and the countless thousands of his 
fellow citizens who mourn his passing. If 
there is anything that I can do to be in any 
way helpful to you and to any member of 
your family, I hope you will call upon me. 

Mrs. Revercomb joins me in this message 
to you. 

CHAPMAN REVERCOMB, 
United States Senate. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. January 21, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
My Dear Mers. NEELY: I cannot tell you 
how sorry I was to learn of the death of your 
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beloved husband, and I realize what a shock 
this must have been to you. 

I am so glad I had the privilege of knowing 
him over the years, for he was indeed a great 
statesman, and his death was not only a 
loss to all those who loved him but to the 
entire Nation. 

My deepest sympathy to you and the 
entire family. 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 20, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va.: 

All of us who knew and loved Matr 
share in your sorrow at this time. His 
devotion to his Nation always wise and vig- 
orous will long stand as a monument to 
his productive life, and as an example of out- 
standing public service. You and your fam- 
ily have my deepest sympathy. 

Davin L. LAWRENCE, 
New York, N. Y., January 19, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va.: 

I feel a sense of tragic loss in the passing 
of your distinguished husband. The Nation 
has lost a great statesman. Labor has lost a 
great defender. I have lost a lifetime friend. 
The mineworkers of the Nation will join me 
in extending our deep sympathy. 

JOHN L. LEWIS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 20, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va.: 

Please accept the sincere sympathies of 
the officers and members of the AFL-CIO on 
the death of your husband. Senator NEELY 
was a true friend of American workers, a 
stanch supporter of trade unionism, a gal- 
lant fighter for the general welfare, a real 
patriot, and a fine gentleman. Whenever the 
roll of leaders in the battle for social wel- 
fare is compiled, the name of MATTHEW 
NEELY will be recorded. We have lost a good 
and great friend. We join you and your 
family in this hour of mourning. 

GEORGE MEANY, 
President, 
Wo. F. SCHNITZLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, AFL-CIO. 


DETROIT, MICH., January 20, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Care Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

All of us who were friends of your hus- 
band share in your grief at his passing. He 
was a man whose entire life was devoted 
to helping the less fortunate in our society; 
who fought injustice as a Member of Con- 
gress and as a chief executive in his State; 
whose voice was truly of the people of his 
country and of the world. The world is a 
better place for his having lived and served. 
His loss will be deeply felt by all those who 
knew and respected him and his work and 
most particularly by the ordinary men, wom- 
en, and children of the United States whom 
he served so honorably during his distin- 
guished career. 

WALTER P, REUTHER, 
President, International Union, UAW. 
Wasuincron, D. C., January 20, 1958. 
Mrs. MatrHew M. NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va.: 

Across many years your distinguished hus- 
band was one of my closest friends on the 
Hill. We were drawn together even more 
by my calls on him during his long illness, 
He served his State and his Nation with 
fidelity, ability, and integrity. I regret en- 
gagements here will make my attendance 
at the service on Wednesday impossible. I 
send you and yours my sincere sympathy in 
the loss we all feel. 

FREDERICK BROWN HARRIS, 
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JANUARY 24, 1958. 
Mrs. MatTHEW M. NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

My Dear Mrs. NeeLyY: It was with deep 
regret that I heard of your husband's pass- 
ing. I knew him intimately for 32 years and 
saw him regularly during the time I was 
active with the Roosevelt administration in 
Washington. I looked upon him as a real 
friend and had great admiration and affec- 
tion for him. 

I extend to you and the other members 
of the family my heartfelt sympathy. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES A, FARLEY, 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 18, 1958. 
Mrs. M. M. NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Dear Mrs. NEELY: My heart is heavy with 
sorrow, as I suffer with you and your chil- 
dren in the loss of one who was dearer to 
you than anyone on earth and dearer to me 
than any save my own flesh and blood. I 
realize that no words of mine can assuage 
your grief in this dark hour but I hope you 
will find comfort in the reflection that Mans- 
FIELD NEELY will live on in the hearts of the 
countless thousands who loved him. His re- 
markable service to his State and country 
and to his friends was such that all unite 
today in saying, “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” I extend my deepest sym- 
pathy to you and your children. May God 
give you the strength to carry on. 

M. L. BENEDUM, 


KıncstREE, S. C., January 20, 1958. 
Mr. ALFRED R. NEELY, 
Fairmount, W. Va. 

Dear Mr. NEELY: Please accept my sincere 
sympathy on the loss of your very distin- 
guished father, Senator NEELY, who was my 
personal friend for many years. 

Also please express my sympathy to the 
other members of the family. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD M. BARUCH. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
INVESTIGATION, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 20, 1958. 
Mrs. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Dear Mrs. NEELY: I want you to know how 
sorry all of us in the FBI were to learn of 
the passing of your husband, and we extend 
to you our deepest sympathy in your great 
loss. 

Words, of course, have little value at a 
time such as this, but you may be sure that 
the results of his untiring efforts in the field 
of public service will long stand as a memo- 
rial to him. His outstanding ability will 
certainly be missed. 

If there is anything I can do to be of as- 
sistance, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. EDGAR Hoover. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor, a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, as a tribute to the late Senator 
NEELY. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 

Whereas the Honorable MATTHEW M. NEELY, 

late a Senator from the State of West Vir- 

ginia, first became a Member of the Senate 

of the United States on March 4, 1923, and 
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thereafter served as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate from March 9, 1925, to March 3, 1929, 
and again from December 14, 1931, to Janu- 
ary 13, 1941, and again from March 2, 1956, 
to January 18, 1958, and 
Whereas his distinguished abilities, his 
dedication to principle, and his devotion to 
public service were manifested to the mem- 
bership of the committee and to the Senate 
of the United States throughout the long 
course of his service, and 
Whereas the committee is well aware of 
the great loss to the people of the United 
States, to the citizens of the State of West 
Virginia, to the Congress of the United 
States, and to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and 
Whereas the committee desires to express 
its sincere feeling to the family of the Hon- 
orable MATTHEW M. NEELY: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the United 
States Senate, do hereby express to his loved 
ones our deep sense of sorrow at his passing 
and our sympathy in the loss of a beloved 
husband and father; and that a copy of this 
resolution be transmitted to the family of 
the late Senator MATTHEW M. NEELY; and be 
it further 
Resolved, That this resolution be made a 
part of the records of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
James O. EASTLAND, Chairman, ESTES 
Keravver, OLIN D. JOHNSTON, THOMAS 
C. HENNINGS, JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, Sam J. ERVIN, 
Jr., ALEXANDER WILEY, WILLIAM 
LANGER, WILLIAM E. JENNER, ARTHUR 
V. WATKINS, EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRK- 
SEN, JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, ROMAN 
L. HrusKa. 


Mr. OMAHONEY. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp a series of obituaries 
and editorials in tribute to the late Sena- 
tor NeeLy, which were published in news- 
papers in West Virginia and in other 
parts of the Nation. 

There being no objection, the obitu- 
aries and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
January 18, 1958] 


SENATOR NEELY, 83, DIES—DISTRICT oF 
COLUMBIA COMMITTEE HEAD 


Senator MATTHEW M. NEELY, 83, Democrat, 
of West Virginia, chairman of the Senate 
District Committee, died at 10: 09 a. m. to- 
day in Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

A patient at the hospital for more than a 
year following a hip injury, the ailing legis- 
lator was rolled onto the Senate floor in a 
wheel chair for the opening of Congress. 

Next to 90-year-old Senator Green, Demo- 
erat of Rhode Island, the former West Vir- 
ginia Governor and House Member was the 
oldest Member of the Senate. 


REELECTED IN 1954 


Senator NEELY had spent nearly 35 years 
in Concress, about 25 in the Senate and 
about 9 in the House. He was reelected to 
the Senate in 1954 after having been elected 
to four previous 6-year terms. During one 
term, in 1941, he resigned to become gover- 
nor of West Virginia. His service dated back 
to 1918, when he was elected to fill an un- 
expired term in the House. 

His death stands to cost the Democrats 
one seat in the Senate. West Virginia’s Gov- 
ernor Cecil Underwood, is a Republican, and 
will appoint a successor to serve until the 
next general election. 

With Senator Nereniy’s death, the Demo- 
cratic Senate ranks are reduced to 49, as 
against 46 Republicans. 

Now vacant is the top post on the District 
Committee, Senator BIBLE of Nevada, who 
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tor NEELYS absences on account of illness, is 
the ranking Democrat on the committee. 


“MALIGNANCY” CAUSED DEATH 


The Bethesda Hospital said that Senator 
Neeiy died “after a protracted illness from 
malignancy,” and that his son, John C. 
Neely, of Arnold, Md., was present at his 
bedside. 

At the time of his last appearance at the 
Capitol 10 days ago, the Senator had an- 
nounced plans to sponsor legislation to au- 
thorize a million-dollar fund for cancer re- 
search. 

In 1928, he had pushed through the Sen- 
ate the first bill ever approved by either 
House requiring the Federal Government to 
enter the war against cancer. 

Still evincing his old fighting spirit, Sen- 
ator NEELY gave notice at that time he would 
“continue old fights and take on some new 
ones.” 

HOME RULE CHAMPION 


In the “new” category, he recognized the 
tension in this session stemming from the 
struggle of America to “gain or maintain 
intellectual, economic and military superior- 
ity over Russia.” 

He maintained this was the most impor- 
tant and hardest fight the world has ever 
seen. 

One of the District’s most stalwart home 
rule champions, he declared he would not 
give in to the administration bill calling on 
the President to appoint a mayor, but would 
continue one of his oldest campaigns for 
his own bill providing for an elected mayor, 
assembly and school board for the Capital. 


{From the Washington Daily News of Janu- 
ary 18, 1958] 
END oF a LONG CAREER—SENATOR NEELY DIES 
AT 83 


Senator MATTHEW M. NEELY, 83, Democrat, 
of West Virginia, long-time chairman of the 
Senate District Committee, died today at 
Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

Senator Neety, second oldest Member of 
the Senate, had been ill with a “malig- 
mancy,” the hospital said. His death leaves 
the Senate with 49 Democratic Members, 46 
Republicans, and the single vacancy. 

Two spots are now open on the Senate 
District Committee—Senator CLIFFORD CASE, 
Republican, of New Jersey, transferred as- 
signments last May. 


INJURED HIP 


Senator Neety injured his hip while run- 
ning for reelection in 1956, continued to 
campaign, and later learned the hip was 
broken. Illness followed. 

Despite his illness, Senator NEELY appeared 
in the Senate for the new opening last week. 

His death leaves Senator ALAN BIBLE, of 
Nevada, as the ranking Democrat on the 
District Committee. Senator NEELY’S Sen- 
ate successor will be chosen by West Vir- 
ginia’s Republican Gov. Cecil Underwood, 
which probably means the GOP ranks in the 
Senate will be increased to 47. 


ANOTHER DEATH 


Wisconsin GOP Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy’s death last spring dropped the Re- 
publican total to 46. His seat was filled by 
the election of Senator WILLIAM PRoxMIRE, & 
Democrat. 

Senator Neety, born on a farm in Dodd- 
ridge County, W. Va., started his political 
career when, as a campus leader at West 
Virginia University, he thought the school 
administration was too “reactionary” and 
burned the president in effigy. 

That set the pattern for his life. Forth- 
right, with a corrosive tongue and a mastery 
of hearts and flowers poetry, he was at his 
oratorical best when he was lashing Repub- 
licans with long Bible quotations and Rob- 
ert Burns’ poetry. 
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ATTACKED IKE 


In 1954, when most Democrats were walk- 
ing softly in the fact of President Eisen- 
hower’s personal popularity, Senator NEELY 
went after him hammer and tongs and was 
reelected by a wide margin. 

Later, he scornfully attacked Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s religious activity, saying the Presi- 
dent never joined a church until he moved 
into the White House. 

Many a Senate session closed for the year 
with Senator Nrety piling high the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and hooting at Senators 
for their millions of words. 

“This compendium of nonsense,” 
called it. 


he 


COLORFUL 


For several years the best-known sign of 
spring on Capitol Hill was the Senator in a 
lime-green suit and yellow shoes, a ward- 
robe he finally retired for quieter garb. 

He had his ups and downs in politics. He 
was elected mayor of Fairmont, W. Va., in 
1908. He was clerk of the State House of 
Delegates in 1911-13; then he was elected to 
Congress to fill a vacancy and was reelected 
for three terms. 

He was defeated for reelection in 1920, but 
promptly raised his sights to the Senate and 
made it in 1922. He was defeated after one 
term, but came back in 1930 and was re- 
elected in 1936. 


QUIT SENATE 


Senator NeEELY was elected governor in 
1940, and quit the Senate in January 1941 to 
take that office. He sought reelection to the 
Senate in 1942 but was defeated. He served 
out his term as governor, returned to the 
House in the 1944 elections, but defeated for 
reelection after one term. 

As he had done once before, Senator NEELY 
rebounded in a successful campaign for the 
Senate in 1948. 

He married Alberta Claire Ramage Octo- 
ber 21, 1903. They had a daughter, Corinne, 
and two sons, Alfred and John. John Neely, 
of Arnold, Md., was at the Senator’s bedside 
when he died. 


[From the New York Times of January 19, 
1958] 


SENATOR NEELY Dres—GOP May Ger SEAT 


WASHINGTON, January 18.—Senator MAT- 
THEW M. NEELY, of West Virginia, an out- 
spoken Democratic critic of the Eisenhower 
administration and of fellow Democrats 
whom he considered too conservative, died 
today at the age of 83. 

An announcement by Bethesda (Md.) 
Naval Hospital, where the Senator died this 
morning, said he had suffered “a protracted 
illness from malignancy.” 

Senator Neety spent 35 years in Congress, 
nearly 25 of them in the Senate. He also 
served as Governor of West Virginia. 

The Senate vacancy created by his death 
will be filled for this session by an appointee 
of West Virginia’s Republican Governor, 
Cecil H. Underwood. Assuming that the 
Governor will name a Republican, that 
party's strength in the Senate will rise to 
47 seats, with the Democratic majority 
shrinking to 49. 

West Virginia is a traditionally Demo- 
cratic strength in this year’s Congressional 
the State’s second Senator, CHAPMAN REVER- 
coms, also a Republican, were elected in 
the Republican presidential landslide of 
1956. Senator NEELY was elected to his cur- 
rent term in 1954. 


BOTH SEATS UP THIS YEAR 

Both West Virginia seats will be up for 
election next November. 

Republican chances of holding them are 
presumably improved when there are Re- 
publican incumbents. But in the context of 
West Virginia’s Democratic tradition and 
the general expectation of increased Demo- 
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cratic strength in this year’s Congressional 
elections, Senator NsEtYy’s replacement by 
an appointed Republican probably will not 
be significant. 

Of course, the unexpected loss of another 
Democratic seat before November would 
throw the Senate’s political balance into a 
48-48 tie, which Vice President RICHARD M. 
Nrxon could break in the Republicans’ favor. 

Senator Nery was chairman of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee and, thus, the 
unofficial Mayor of Washington. He was 
also a member of the Judiciary and Labor 
Committees. 


CITED PRESIDENT’S CHURCHGOING 


His bitterness toward President Eisen- 
hower hit a peak in 1955, when the Senator 
said in a speech that the President had 
never belonged to a church before coming 
to Washington but had been photographed 
at church nearly every Sunday since. 

President Eisenhower issued a statement 
at the White House today. It said: 

“As a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, Governor of West Virginia, and as a 
Senator, Mr. NEELY served his country and 
his State faithfully for many years. Mrs. 
Eisenhower and I extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Neely and her family in their 
great personal loss.” 

The Senate Democratic Leader, LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON, of Texas, said Senator NEELY “has 
been a vital force in American public life for 
many years and he will be sorely missed.” 

Senator NEELY attended the opening ses- 
sion of Congress this month in a wheelchair, 
on a quick ambulance trip from the hospital. 
He had been absent frequently in the last 18 
months. 

He is survived by his widow, the former 
Miss Alberta Claire Ranage; two sons, Alfred 
of Fairmont, W. Va., and John C. of Arnold, 
Md., and a daughter, Mrs. Corinne Neely 
Pettit of Charleston, S. C. 

Funeral services will be held at Fairmont, 
Wednesday afternoon in the Presbyterian 
Church. Burial will be at the Woodlawn 
Cemetery there. 


COMMON MAN’S DAVID 


In a political career spanning half a cen- 
tury, Mr. NEELy seldom forsook the role of 
the common man’s David seeking out the 
Goliath of the special interests. 

Twenty-five years in the Senate, nearly 
another 10 in the House of Representatives 
and still another 2 as Governor of his native 
West Virginia spelled out his service in high- 
elective office. 

But before going to the House in a special 
election in 1913, Mr. NEELY put in 2 years as 
Mayor of Fairmont, W. Va., where he prac- 
ticed law, and another 3 years as clerk of the 
West Virginia House of Delegates. 

Mr. NEELY’s reputation as a liberal and 
friend of labor, won early in his Congres- 
sional career, earned him a place in the front 
ranks of the fight for the New Deal and Fair 
Deal. Few so enlisted brought as much fire 
to the campaign. He was an orator of the 
old school, and, if there was anything 
stronger than his convictions, it was the 
caustic bite of his tongue. 

And since 1952, when others in the oppo- 
sition urged moderation in dealings with 
President Eisenhower, his administration and 
programs, Senator NEELY was a notable dis- 
senter. 

General Eisenhower, he said, was “the 
worst President we’ve ever had.” He likened 
the President to an Alice in Wonderland who 
was being taken in by the peddlers of special 
favors. The administration, he said on 
another occasion, was a second everlasting 
monument to confusion, topped only by 
the Tower of Babel. 

But Mr. Neery’s venom also hit others. He 
would tell, for instance, of seeing many 
paintings of Judas Iscariot in art museums 
abroad. 
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“They have all looked differently,” he 
would say, “but they have all looked like 
the men who voted for the Tait-Hartley 
Law.” 

Senator Nrety also led some memorable 
fights. His was the bill in 1950 that even- 
tually liberalized the Displaced Persons Act 
voted by the Republican 80th Congress. 
And battling for suffrage for the District of 
Columbia, he said citizens there were “ship- 
wrecked on a voiceless, yoteless island in 
the midst of the greatest ocean of democracy 
in the world.” 

At times, Senator NEELY opposed his own 
self-interest in taking up battles. Thus it 
was that his fight in 1945 for extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Act, taken up as he 
himself was making a periodic political 
comeback, undoubtedly was a factor in his 
failure to win reelection to the House in 
1946. 

Senator Nre_y never was the all-conquer- 
ing hero at the polis. Four political defeats 
accounted for the eight years he had spent 
outside public service since 1908. But in 
each instance the setback was more a party 
than a personal defeat—and each time he 
came back stronger than ever. 


OUT IN HARDING LANDSLIDE 


The Harding landslide in 1920 cost Mr. 
NEExy election for a fifth consecutive House 
term. Two years later, he was elected to the 
Senate, but went down to defeat with Alfred 
E. Smith in seeking to be returned in 1928. 
He won another Senate term in 1930, was re- 
elected in 1936 and was elected Governor 
in 1940. 

Two years later, Mr. NEELY sought unsuc- 
cessfully to get back to the Senate. He won 
a House term again in 1944, only to lose 
again in the Republican sweep of 1946. He 
got back to the Senate to stay in 1948. 

Through the years, Mr. Neety had strong 
support from John L. Lewis and his United 
Mine Workers. And through the years, Mr. 
Lewis could count on the Senator’s support, 
whether for a mine safety bill or a measure 
to impose quotas on oil imports. 

Mr. NEELY was born November 9, 1874, on 
a farm near Groves, W. Va., the son of a 
country physician. He was of Scottish, Irish, 
and Welsh descent, but his ancestors had 
been in the country since Revolutionary 
days. His college studies were interrupted 
by service in the West Virginia Volunteers 
during the Spanish-American War, but he 
returned to get arts and law degrees from 
West Virginia University. 

In the process, he won a Phi Beta Kappa 
key, numerous oratorical honors and the 
medal for being the best drilled cadet in the 
school’s military department. 

For nearly 2 years before his death, the 
ailing Senator had spent most of his time in 
the Bethesda (Md.) Naval Hospital. In May, 
1956, he underwent an operation after hay- 
ing suffered a severe attack of sciatica. In 
November of that year, he fractured his hip. 

When Congress conyened on January 7, the 
Senator appeared in a wheelchair. After 45 
minutes, he returned to the hospital. 
[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of January 19, 1958] 


NEELY Dres—GOP May GET SENATE SEAT— 
WEST VIRGINIAN NOTED AS ORATOR, FIGHTER, 
FRIEND OF THE DISTRICT 


Senator MATTHEW M. NEELY, Democrat, of 
West Virginia, chairman of the Senate Dis- 
trict Committee and 50-year veteran of State 
and national politics, died of cancer at 
Bethesda Naval Medical Center yesterday. 

The 83-year-old West Virginian gave up 
his 15-month fight against the malignancy 
at 10: 09 a. m. as his son, John, a Baltimore 
attorney, maintained a bedside vigil. 

A pioneer House sponsor of medical legis- 
lation, Senator Neery had announced on 
what proved to be his final appearance on 
Capitol Hill last week his plans to offer a bill 
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setting up a million-dollar cancer research 
program. 

Death of the famed orator touched off a 
flood of sorrowful reaction among his col- 
leagues of both parties from the White House 
down, 

President Eisenhower, intermittent target 
of Senator NEELY’s richly phrased vitriol- 
isms, extended his and Mrs. Eisenhower's 
heartfelt sympathy to the Neely family in 
a statement noting that the late Senator had 
“served his State and country faithfully for 
many years * * * as a Member of the House 
of Representatives, Governor of West Vir- 
ginia and asa Senator. * * *” 

Senator NEELY’s passing left the Democrats 
with a 49-46 Senate majority, which would 
become 49-47 if West Virginia’s Republican 
Gov. Cecil H. Underwood names a member of 
his own party to fill the vacancy until a suc- 
cessor can be elected in November. The 
NezLy term expires in 1961. 

If a Republican were appointed, loss of 
another Democrat in the upper House, either 
by death or otherwise, would line up the two 
parties evenly (48-48) with Vice President 
RicHarp M. Nrxon’s vote deciding strictly 
partisan contests. 

Senator NEELY’s body will lie in state at the 
Pumphrey Funeral Home, 7557 Wisconsin 
Avenue, Bethesda, from 10 a. m. until 6 p. m. 
today. Funeral arrangements call for the 
body’s shipment by rail to Grafton, W. Va., 
and by hearse to his native Fairmont, W. Va. 
Dr. Frank Marvin will oficiate at 2 p. m. 
services Wednesday in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Fairmont. Burial will be in 
Woodlawn Cemetery there. 

The Senator’s long reign on the District 
Committee, both as a Representative and in 
the Senate was emphasized in a statement by 
Robert E. McLaughlin, president of the Board 
of District Commissioners. 

“Senator NEELY has shown himself to be 
one of the greatest friends the District of 
Columbia ever had sitting in the Senate,” 
McLaughlin said. “It is a great loss to our 
city that this indomitable spirit has faded 
away.” 

Other reaction to news of Senator NEELY’s 
passing included: 

Senator J. GLENN Beat, Republican, of 
Maryland, a fellow member of the District 
Committee: “For many years Senator NEELY 
and I worked together as closely as any two 
persons in the Congress, and I always found 
him to be a man of strength, warmth and 
honor.” 

Senator WAYNE Morse, Democrat, of Ore- 
gon, once accused by Senator NEELY with Sen- 
ator LYNDON P. JOHNSON, Democrat, of Texas, 
and eight others of talking so long and so 
often they were guilty of inflicting cruel 
and unusual punishment in violation of the 
Constitution: 

“In the death of Senator MATTHEW NEELY, 
the Senate of the United States and the 
American people have suffered a t loss. 
He was one of the greatest liberals ever to sit 
in the Senate, and was a constant source of 
political inspiration to me personally. His 
absence will truly leave a vacant place against 
the sky.” 

Senator Jonson: “He was a forthright and 
outspoken man, and I believe that every 
Member of the Senate considered him a per- 
sonal friend.” 

Chairman Paul M. Butler, of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee: “Senator NEELY’s 
death ends a brilliant and fruitful career in 
public service. Throughout his colorful 
career he displayed a rare ability to create 
lively interest in even the dullest of political 
issues.” 

Senator CHAPMAN REVERCOMB, Republican, 
of West Virginia: “So far as I know, no one 
has served our State longer or more notably 
in the national Government. * * * He wasa 
noted and eloquent orator. * * * While we 
belonged to different political parties, our 
personal relationship as Senators was friend- 
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ly and cordial on subjects of interest to our 
State * * *.” 

Senator Epwarp J. THYE, Republican, of 
Minnesota: “Senator NEELY was one of the 
most colorful figures in recent Senate his- 
tory. During his late illness he displayed 
the type of courage which characterized his 
work in the Senate.” (This was reference to 
Senator NeEety’s frequent wheelchair ap- 
pearances on Capitol Hill during the past 
year—his last when the current Oongress 
opened January 7.) 

Senator NEELy’s death leaves Senator ALAN 
Brste, Democrat, of Nevada, in line for the 
District Committee chairmanship. The 
West Virginian was also a member of the 
Senate’s Judiciary, and Labor and Public 
Welfare Committees. 

Senator BIBLE said: “The death of Senator 
NeEELY closes the career of one of the Nation’s 
most dedicated public servants. 

“Senator NEELY has given over 50 years of 
selfless devotion to his community, State, and 
Nation. We of the committee, as well as the 
residents of the District of Columbia and 
the Nation, have suffered a great loss in the 
death of this true and trusted friend.” 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of January 19, 1958] 
DEATH ENDS NEELY’s 36 YEARS OF BATTLING 
IN CAPITOL'’s WARS 


The death of Senator MaTTHEW MANSFIELD 
NEELY, Democrat, of West Virginia, yester- 
day, closed a half-century political career 
of stem-winding oratory and political sa- 
gacity. 

Few figures on Capitol Hill found them- 
selves embroiled in so many political battles 
as the 83-year-old Senator of the old school. 

And few pounded as many tables, quoted 
as much Shakespeare, or lectured as many 
colleagues in classical English. 

Senator Nerety spent 36 colorful, contro- 
versial years in Congress—26 in the Senate 
and 10 in the House. His Senate terms ran 
from 1923 to 1928; from 1930 to 1941; and 
from 1948 until his death. He first came 
to Washington as a Representative in 1913, 
serving continuously until 1921, and for an= 
other term between 1946 and 1948, 


RAN FOR GOVERNOR 


He jolted politicians by quitting the Sen- 
ate in 1940 to run for the governorship of 
West Virginia. He won. Home State Demo- 
crats had refused to choose a man liberal 
enough to satisfy the Senator, so he ran 
himself. 

He sacrificed seniority by bouncing in and 
out of Congress. 

But he was the second oldest lawmaker 
in either House when he died. Only weight- 
lifting, cycling Senator THEODORE F. GREEN, 
Democrat, of Rhode Island, 90, out-aged 
him. 

Tall, with springy step and nervous ges- 
tures, Neety flavored his infrequent ad- 
dresses on the floor with Biblical quotations 
and snatches of Scottish poetry of Robert 
Burns. 

One chair he occupied through the 8lst, 
82d, 84th, and 85th Congresses was the Senate 
District Committee, a thankless assignment 
often shunned by freshman Senators. 

He demanded a place on the low-priority 
committee. As chairman at his death, he 
was mayor of Washington and more re- 
sponsible than any man other than the 
President for running the Capital City. 

He pounced on former District Commis- 
sioner John Russell Young, a reluctant home 
ruler, for failing to “have an opinion of 
your own” about a local vote in 1949. 

Afterwards, NEELY cast the single vote in 
opposition to Young’s appointment. 

“I'll never vote for him,” said NEELY. 

Young was confirmed in 1949. But NEELY 
was after his administration again in 1951 
when he launched a sweeping investigation 
of the District Police Department. 
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NrEL¥Y gave many hours to the probe. It 
resulted in the retirement under fire of 
Chief Robert Barrett and a rash of legisla- 
tive proposals to curb vice, gambling, and 
police graft. 

The Senator was impatient with inertia. 

He chided colleagues for tardiness. As 
committee chairman, he would adjourn any 
meeting to which a quorum hadn’t reported 
5 minutes before the scheduled session time. 

He seldom remained on the floor for he 
regarded most of what was said there a 
waste of time. 

Yet NEELY gave the Senate some of its 
fanciest oratory in years. 

He was not content to call a legislative 
opponent a liar, for instance. He said his 
foe “told 100 percent more than twice as 
many falsehoods as * * * Ananias or his 
wife Sapphira whom the Almighty struck 
dead for lying.” 


ATTACKED SENATE ‘‘WINDBAGS” 


At the close of the 1951 session, he stacked 
100 pounds of CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS on his 
desk. In this “Tower of Babel” speech, he 
urged the “irrepressible windbags” to keep 
quiet. 

He asked Senators with speeches in their 
bosoms to deliver them during recess in 
highly secluded places . . . where the only 
auditors will be hoot owls, turkey buzzards, 
and shitepokes. These, when vexed, as they 
certainly would be, could take the wings of 
the morning, noon, or night and fly far, far 
away. 

Neely was born in a log cabin on a Dodd- 
ridge County farm in West Virginia. 

His Capitol Hill record was one of un- 
swerving support of West Virginia coal 
miners and labor unions. Once he told a 
labor meeting in Washington he would vote 
always with organized labor, right or wrong, 
though he hoped they'd always be right. 

He fought for old age pensions and pro- 
tection for organized labor before the New 
Deal. He went down the line for the Roose- 
velt administration. 

One of the Senator's more recent peeves 
concerned President Eisenhower’s golfing, 
fishing, and church attendance. NEELY, 
whose favorite book was the Bible, said Mr. 
Eisenhower never had belonged to a church 
until he was elected President. 

Republican Senators, leaping to the 
President's defense, criticized NEELY in turn 
for thrusting religion into politics. 

Neety failed three times to win reelection 
to Congress—once in 1921 when he ran for 
the House; again in 1942 when he was de- 
feated for the Senate; and in 1946 when he 
sought reelection to the House. 

Probably his pluckiest fight was his last 
campaign in the fall of 1955. His opponents 
tried to use his age against him. But they 
used it against a man who would vault up 
on a platform at a rally and then drive all 
night to make another speech. 

TROUBLE WITH HIS LEG 

He already had had one operation on his 
leg and another was performed in November 
1955, after his successful campaign. 

The leg pained him too much to put 
weight on it. So NEELY hoisted it up on a 
box hidden behind the speaker's platform 
and orated, with gestures and a voice 
pitched to carry to everyone in sight with- 
out the help of loudspeakers. 

Hospital aides say when he was coming 
out of the ether from his last operation, the 
Senator quoted line after line from the 


Shakespearean tragedy Richard II. Sud- 
denly, he stopped talking. 
“That's too morbid,” he snapped. “We'll 


have something from ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream.'” And he gave them a little some- 
thing from that. 

He went back to Capitol Hill to organize 
the Senate for the Democrats, dependent on 
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his vote for control of the Upper House, 
Weeks later, he hobbled in on two canes to 
organize the Senate District Committee. In 
the past year, he had attended in a wheel- 
chair. F 

He was married in 1903 to Alberta Claire 
Ramage, of Fairmont. Surviving besides his 
wife, are three children, Alfred Neely, a Fair- 
mont attorney; John Champ Neely, a Balti- 
more Internal Revenue employee; Corinne 
Neely Pettit of Charles, S. C.; two grandsons, 
and two granddaughters. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, January 20, 1958] 
MATTHEW M. NEELY 

West Virginia’s coal miners and organized 
labor in general lost their most eloquent, 
untiring and inflexible Federal servant in the 
death, at 83, of Senator MATTHEW MANSFIELD 
Neety. His fellow Senators lost one of their 
hardest working colleagues and, for all his 
barbed prose in a tough campaign, a thought- 
ful, kind and courtly peer. Unfortunately 
the highest tribute which the Senate could 
pay to Marr Neety will probably not be paid. 
But if he could, he would undoubtedly ask 
that the eulogies be short and that the com- 
mittee meetings, just for once, all start on 
time. Never has the Senate had a more de- 
termined foe of wasted words and wasted 
hours. 

Senator NEELY was one of the few mem- 
bers of Congress who have taken service on 
the generally unpopular District of Colum- 
bia committees seriously. He was never 
known to make light of this duty, as so many 
of his colleagues do. To him there was 
nothing at all funny in the spectacle of 
nearly a million Americans living in complete 
disenfranchisement. He devoted his major 
energies as Chairman of the Senate District 
Committee to legislation for home rule. But 
failing to win the city a vote, he gave it the 
best government that he could while this re- 
mained his responsibility. He directed the 
successful law enforcement investigation 
which ended in the retirement under fire of 
Police Chief Robert J. Barrett and was re- 
sponsible for many other reforms in local 
affairs. Consistently his committee turned 
out more urgently needed city legislation 
than it could ever persuade Congress to 
enact. 

Recipients of letters from Senator NEELY 
will recall that he nearly always closed with 
the words, “I remain, always faithfully 
yours.” And, to the many good friends and 
good causes to which he gave his remarkable 
energies, he was. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
January 21, 1958] 
SENATOR NEELY 

The death of Senator MATTHEW M. NEELY 
at 83 ended a long career of dedicated and 
energetic service to his country, to his native 
State, and, as a District Committee member, 
to Washington. West Virgina in general and 
its laboring men in particular were his spe~- 
cial concern, but he took a deep interest also 
in national affairs and in the affairs of the 
Nation’s Capital. With reference to the lat- 
ter, Senator NEELY took his assignment as 
chairman of the District Committee very seri- 
ously, seeming always to enjoy the post. He 
worked hard in behalf of legislation which he 
believed would improve the city. During the 
past year, however, his lingering illness had 
kept him away from the committee. In his 
absence, his colleague, Senator BIBLE, of Ne- 
vada, conducted the important business of 
the District Committee efficiently and wisely. 
Senator BIBLE, therefore, logically is the man 
to take over the chairmanship. The Ne- 
vadan’s knowledge of and interest in District 
problems have been amply demonstrated. 
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[From the Washington Evening Star of 
January 21, 1958] 
TRIBUTE PAID IN CONGRESS TO SENATOR NEELY'’S 
COURAGE 


The late Senator MATTHEW M, NEELY, Dem- 
ocrat, of West Virginia, was eulogized in Con- 
gress yesterday as one of its most courageous 
Members. 

Senator Neety died Saturday in Bethesda 
Hospital. Services will be held at 2 p. m. 
tomorrow in the First Presbyterlan Church 
of Fairmont, W. Va. 

The Senator’s death was formally an- 
nounced in the Senate yesterday by his West 
Virginia colleague, Senator Revercoms. Sen- 
ator Revercoms recalled that for half a cen- 
tury Senator Nee.y “dedicated his abilities 
to serving the people of his State and they 
reciprocated by electing him to Congress 10 
times and once to the governorship of his . 
State.” 

The Senate adjourned after a 10-minute 
session out of respect to Senator NEELY. It 
will set aside a later day to hear eulogies of 
him. 

The House, where Mr. Neety served before 
entering the Senate, also adjourned after 
Speaker RAYBURN, of Texas, and others paid 
tribute to him. Mr. RAYBURN also named 
members of West Virginia’s House delegation 
as a committee to attend the funeral service. 

Mr. Raysurn called Mr. NEELY an “out- 
standing Member of the House, Governor of 
West Virginia, and Senator.” 

He said the veteran legislator “had as much 
courage as any man I ever knew,” and de- 
clared that Senator NEELY’'s “long, full, and 
useful life brought great benefit not only to 
West Virginia and the United States, but to 
many other parts of the world.” 

House Democratic Leader McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, called the Senator ‘one of the 
most sincere and honest legislators who 
ever fought for the exploited, the sick, and 
the poor.” 


[From Roll Call, Washington, D. C., of Janu- 
ary 22, 1958] 
SENATOR NEELY Was COLORFUL 


Senator MarrHEWw M NEEty, 83, died of 
cancer Saturday, January 18, at the Bethesda 
Naval Medical Center after an illness of some 
15 months. 

He was the second oldest Member of the 
Senate. He was born in a log cabin in the 
West Virginia hills in Doddridge County, 
November 9, 1874. 

Funeral services will be held in Fairmont, 
W. Va. today at 2 p. m. 

He made his last appearance in the Senate 
January 7, when he was brought in by 
wheelchair. At that time he said he would 
rally support for a $1 million authorization 
for cancer research. This was no new matter 
for him because it was Senator Nery who, 
in 1928, pushed through the Senate the first 
bill ever approved by either House requiring 
the Federal Government to enter the war 
against cancer. 

He was a Bible-quoting, poetry-reciting 
orator who could reel off strings of classic 
names and references, and had a stormy up- 
and-down political career of 35 years of 
service in both the House and Senate, 26 of 
them in the latter. He also had been a 
mayor and Governor of West Virginia. 

During his chairmanship of the Senate 
District Committee, he once likened disen- 
franchised District residents to a flock of 
sheep surrounded by a pack of wolves. 

Some of the fanciest language in Senate 
history was used by Senator Neety during 
debates. 

Once he said he didn’t want to call an 
opponent a liar but that, nevertheless, the 
man “told 100 percent more than twice as 
many falsehoods as Ananias or his wife Sap- 
phira, whom the Almighty struck dead for 
lying.” 
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One of his most sensational speeches was 
in 1951. That was the famous Tower of 
Babel address when he stacked 100 pounds 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on his desk and 
asked the irrepressible windbags to keep 
quiet. 

At another time he asked Senators “with 
speeches in their bosoms to deliver them 
during recess in highly secluded places where 
the only auditors will be hoot owls, turkey 
buzzards, and shitepokes. These, when 
vexed, as they certainly would be, could take 
the wings of the morning, noon, or night, 
and fly far, far away.” 

He had been married for 55 years to the 
former Alberta Claire Ramage, who survives 
him. Also are three children. 

President Eisenhower and other leaders in 
the Government and in Congress praised him 
for his dedication to public life. 

[From the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times of Jan- 

uary 22, 1958] 

FAIRMONT Pays FINAL TRIBUTE TODAY TO SEN- 
ATOR M. M. NEELY—LARGEST GROUP OF 
NOTABLES IN Crry’s HISTORY WILL BE HERE 
FOR FUNERAL SERVICES— CONGRESSIONAL AND 
STATE DELEGATIONS WILL ARRIVE THIS 
MORNING BY AIR TO ATTEND RITES IN FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—JOHN L. LEWIS 
HEADS VANGUARD OF DIGNITARIES HERE TO 
HONOR STATE'S SENIOR SENATOR 


Fairmont will pay final tribute today to 
its most distinguished citizen, United States 
Senator MATTHEW MANSFIELD NEELY, in the 
presence of the largest assemblage of State 
and national notable ever to gather in the 
city. 

Funeral services for West Virginia's senior 
Senator, whose death at 83 from cancer Sat- 
urday ended an unparalleled career of 50 
years in public life, will be held at 2 p. m. 
in the First Presbyterian Church, and burial 
will follow in Woodlawn Cemetery. 

The body will be taken to the church at 
11 a. m. to lie in state until the hour of 
the services, which will be conducted by 
Rev. Frank C. Marvin, Jr., pastor. 

Among the mourners will be Members of 
Congress, headed by Democratic Senate 
Leader LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of Texas, and 
Republican Leader WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
of California, who will arrive in Morgan- 
town at 9:45 a. m., aboard two military air- 
planes. 

Gov. Cecil H. Underwood and a group of 
West Virginia dignitaries which will include 
the State’s oldest living ex-governor and ex- 
Senator, Dr. Henry Drury Hatfield, 82, will 
fly into Bridgeport at 11 a.m. and come here 
for the services. 

The vanguard of scores of distinguished 
visitors arriving in Fairmont last night was 
headed by John L. Lewis, international presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, long a close friend and political ally 
of Senator Neety. He arrived here about 
10:30 p. m. from Washington, accompanied 
by Robert Howe, director of Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League, and his personal secretary, 
Gerald Griffith. 

Former Gov. William C. Marland was an- 
other to arrive last night and former Gov. 
Okey L. Patteson will come here today with 
the Underwood party. Attorney General 
W. W. Barron, Treasurer Orel Skeen and 
Secretary of State Helen Holt will be in the 
Governor's party. 

Senator CHAPMAN REVERCOMB, who became 
West Virginia’s senior Senator on the death 
of his colleague, and the entire State dele- 
gation in the House of Representatives ex- 
cept Congressman ARCH A. Moore, Jr., who 
is in Greece, will be among the large group 
from Washington coming here for the 
funeral. 

Robert McLaughlin, president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Board of Commissioners, 
and delegations from both the metropolitan 
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police and firemen's organizations will be 
here to pay tribute to Senator NEELY, who 
as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia, was unofficial 
“mayor” of the National Capitol. Members 
of the committee staff and the staff of Sen- 
ator NEELY's office already are here or will 
arrive today. 

The State legislature will be in recess and 
the statehouse will be closed today as a 
further mark of respect to Senator NEELY, 
while all public business in Fairmont will 
suspend at noon today. 

The official Congressional and State dele- 
gations will join for a private luncheon at 
the Fairmont Hotel and will leave the city 
immediately after the services. 

Numerous fraternal dignitaries also will 
be here, and members of the Pilgrim's De- 
gree of the Loyal Order of Moose will con- 
duct graveside services. Past Supreme Gov- 
ernor J. Jack Stoehr and State Manager 
Ralph Dusic arrived last night to represent 
the order of which Senator NEELY was 4& 
past supreme governor and will be joined by 
other national and State officers today. 

A motorcade will leave the Mid-City Park- 
ing Lot at 8:30 a. m. with a police escort 
led by Sheriff J. Max Gill to meet the planes 
from Washington at Morgantown. State 
police, including detachments from several 
northern West Virginia cities, will bring 
Governor Underwood and his party here 
from Bridgeport. 

The Marion County Bar Association will 
provide a guard of honor and ushers at the 
funeral services this afternoon, while the 
201st Armored Field Artillery Battalion, suc- 
cessor to the old First West Virginia Infan- 
try in which Senator NEELY rose to the rank 
of major, will also provide a uniformed 
escort. 

Maj. Wilson H. Morris, battalion com- 
mander, said last night that ist Lt. James 
D. Ward, Jr., headquarters battery com- 
mander, and CWO James E. Hale, battalion 
personnel officer, will be flag attendants. 
The honor guard will be composed of M. Sgt. 
Kenneth B. Colebank, SFC James W. Shaver, 
SFC John M. Sweeney, and SP3 Bernard B. 
Coulter. Church attendants will be M. Sgt. 
Delbert L. Hardway, Sgt. Richard D. Weber, 
SP2 John T. Griffith, Pfc. Donald E, Moran, 
and Pfc. Verlin Tinder, Jr. 

A steady line of mourners filed by the late 
Senator’s bier at the family home yesterday 
and last night. City police details were on 
hand to direct traffic, and as out-of-town 
visitors began arriving for the funeral, offi- 
cers also were stationed at the Fairmont 
Hotel. Acting Police Chief Carl R. Cain said 
the entire 29-man department will be on 
duty all day today to handle traffic. 

Meanwhile, the Marion County Bar Asso- 
ciation gathered in the circuit court room for 
one of the most impressive tributes to their 
colleague of the many rendered him since 
his death. Almost the entire membership 
of the bar was present, along with Federal 
and county officials. 

Unanimously adopted was a memorial res- 
olution presented by United States District 
Judge Harry E. Watkins. Attorney J. E. 
(Ned) Watson, president of the association, 
presided. 

Attorney Tusca Morris, who was a member 
of the law class in which Senator NEELY 
graduated in 1902 and who started practice in 
the same year, spoke feelingly of his long as- 
sociation with the Fairmont lawyer. 

He recalled that he was city Democratic 
chairman when NEELY, as a young attorney, 
first ran successfully for public office and was 
elected mayor of Fairmont in 1908. He nomi- 
nated Mayor NEELY to be a candidate for 
Congress in 1913, the first of his 5 terms 
in the House which began his 35-year career 
in Federal office. And Morris recalled he in- 
troduced Senator NEELY on the occasion of 
his last campaign address in the courthouse 
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when, already afflicted with sciatica, he ap- 
peared on crutches and gave one of the great- 
est speeches of his life. 

The 84-year-old attorney related some of 
the political and legal experiences in which 
he had been associated with Senator NEELY, 
and closed by saying that the older members 
of the bar tossed the torch to the younger 
lawyers to emulate his example. 

Judge L. T. Eddy, also a member of the 
1902 law class, said his association with Sen- 
ator NEELY resumed when he came here to 
practice in 1919. He said he had often meas- 
ured swords with Senator Nrety, and while 
he found him aggressive and always attempt- 
ing to promote the interests of his clients, it 
was always with honor and dignity. 

Attorney Frank R. Amos said he had found 
Senator NEELY a fine ally and a worthy foe in 
practicing with and against him since 1912. 
In recent years, he said, he had found himself 
agreeing on many things with Senator 
NEELY. 

Amos said that Senator Neety was wholly 
responsible for a Federal court in Fairmont, 
Played a great part in the organization of 
the City National Bank, and stood firmly by 
both coal producers and coal miners in legis- 
lative matters. 

“I know of no one of any political faith 
who can fill his shoes,” Amos concluded. 

Brief remarks were made by Attorney Wil- 
liam P. Lehman and Carter D. Jones. 

The association voted to make a contribu- 
tion to the American Cancer Society. Sena- 
tor NEELY, who had waged a fight for cancer 
research appropriations throughout his ca- 
reer in Congress, was a victim of the disease. 

Attorney Morris also was the speaker when 
Fairmont Lodge, No. 294, Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, of which Senator 
NEELY was a past exalted ruler and a life 
member since 1903, held a lodge of sorrow in 
his memory last night. He reviewed his 60 
years of association with the senior Senator 
and related many events which had occurred 
during that time. 

Tribute was paid at the same meeting to 
A. B. (Bert) Knight, a close friend of Senator 
NeeLy, who died Monday. Attorney Jones 
gave the eulogy and spoke of the close rela- 
tionship between the two longtime Elks and 
their deaths within 72 hours from the same 
cause. 

Appropriate memorials also are planned by 
the Moose Lodge and other fraternal orders 
to which Senator Neety belonged. 


[From the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times of 
January 22, 1958] 
SENATE, HOUSE Honor MEMORY OF SENATOR 
NEELY—LEGISLATURE TAKES RECESS FOR 
FUNERAL FOLLOWING MINOR BILL ACTION 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., January 21.—The 
West Virginia Legislature honored the late 
United States Senator M. M. NEELY today, 
named a committee to attend his funeral in 
Fairmont tomorrow, then turned its atten- 
tion to minor business during relative short 
sessions. 

A resolution, adopted unanimously in 
both chambers, noted NEELY’s death Satur- 
day in the Bethesda, Md., Naval Hospital. 
He was clerk of the House in 1911 for his 
only direct connection with the legislature. 

The joint committee will fly to Fairmont 
in a National Guard plane tomorrow morn- 
ing to attend the 2 p. m. funeral. The 
group will be headed by Senate President 
Ralph J. Bean, Democrat, Hardy; and House 
Speaker W. E. Flannery, Democrat, Logan. 

House action during a 16-minute session 
was highlighted by a 79 to 11 vote on a bill 
increasing public utility license fees from 
$300,000 to $450,000 annually for operation 
of the public service commission. The bill 
now goes to the senate for concurrence, 

The vote came after Delegate William 
Tompos, Democrat, Hancock, pointed out 
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-the increased fees actually came out of the 
pockets of consumers because the new li- 
cense fees would be charged as a current 
expense of the companies and the com- 
panies and the consumers pays for those 
current expenses. 

He was joined by 10 other Democrats vot- 
ing against the measure. 

The finance committee reported to the 
floor and recommended for passage a bill 
to set up a constitutional convention to 
repeal the prohibition against sale of whisky 
by the drink in West Virginia. Revenue 
derived from the license fees for establish- 
ments selling whisky and a tax on each 
drink would be used for roads and schools. 

Under normal course, the bill would come 
up for a final vote Monday. 

The senate’s 12-minute session was with- 
out a vote on any issue except adoption of 
a resolution allowing the rules committee 
to set up a special calendar beginning next 
Monday. 

Majority Leader Clarence Martin, Demo- 
crat, Berkeley, moved to hold over until 
Thursday action on 8 resolutions, includ- 
ing 1 setting up a joint house-senate com- 
mittee to study the medical school financial 
ills of West Virginia University. 

Among the others were resolutions asking 
for permission to introduce legislation for 
handling local matters not included in Gov. 
Cecil H. Underwood's agenda for the session, 

The senate sent back to the judiciary com- 
mittee a bill setting up new dates for the 
third term of court annually in Pendleton 
County. Martin explained a house-ap- 
proved measure making the same provisions 
was also on the calendar. 

Advanced to passage stage Thursday was 
n measure designed to let the State board 
of public works put Korean veterans’ bonus 
bonds on the open market. 

[From the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times of 

January 23, 1958] 

SENATOR NEELY Buriep IN CHILL, WIND- 
WHIPPED CEMETERY—83-YEAR CAREER ENDS 
WITH BRIEF COMMITTAL SERVICE—WEST VIR- 
GINIA’S CHAMPION VOTE GETTER Was BURIED 
IN THE PRESENCE OF A DISTINGUISHED AS- 
SEMBLY OF NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 
LEADERS 
Under cloudy skies and with a chill wind 

rippling the flag of the country to which he 

had given a long life of public service, 

United States Senator MATTHEW MANSFIELD 

NEELY was laid to rest yesterday afternoon 

in Woodlawn Cemetery. 

A brief committal service marked the close 
of a career which began on a Doddridge 
County farm more than 83 years ago and 
carried Fairmont’s first citizen to the 
heights of the legal profession and the po- 
litical field. 

West Virginia’s champion vote getter of 
all time, who had been elected 5 times to 
the House of Representatives, 5 times to the 
United States Senate, and once as governor 
of his native State, was buried in the pres- 
ence of a distinguished assembly of Na- 
tional, State, and local leaders. 

He was memorialized at funeral services in 
the First Presbyterian Church as a “true 
friend of the laboring man” and as one who 
“often did what others said was impossible,” 
by his close friend, the Reverend Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the Senate, 
whose eulogy was read by the Reverend 
Frank C. Marvin, pastor of the church to 
which Senator Nreety belonged. 

Services in the crowded church lasted only 
25 minutes. Mr. Marvin, standing before 
masses of flowers which filled the front of 
the sanctuary and the choir loft, read 
favorite passages from the Bible from which 
Senator Neety in his inimitable speeches so 
frequently quoted. The eulogy was con- 
tained in the message sent by Dr. Harris. 

A long cortege wound its way through the 
streets of the city to Woodlawn, where the 
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inclemency of the weather prevented the 
graveside services planned by the Pilgrim's 
Degree of the Loyal Order of Moose, of which 
Senator Nee.y was a past supreme governor 
and life member. 

Only the brief committal service of the 
Presbyterian Church and the removal of the 
American flag from the casket by represent- 
atives of the National Guard marked the 
rites of the cemetery. The flag, which sig- 
nified Senator Nerety’s active service as a 
youth in the Spanish-American War and his 
long career in Congress, was presented to 
Mrs. Neely. 

Favorite Psalms and other scriptural pas- 
sages were read by Mr. Marvin after the 
opening prayer. 

Dr. Harris said in his eulogy that for many 
years he had been a close friend of Senator 
Neety and had frequently visited him in 
Bethesda Naval Hospital, where death came 
last Saturday from cancer to the senior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

He said he had last seen Senator NEELY on 
January 7 when the present session of Con- 
gress convened. On that occasion, he said, 
the Senator with his characteristic disregard 
of his physical condition, insisted on beling 
present to answer rollcall. 

Senator Neery “often did what others 
thought was impossible,” Dr. Harris said. 
“He had a passion for being punctual and 
he was always fair.” He said he had found 
Senator NEELy “always ready to throw his 
weight on the scales in favor of the down- 
trodden and depressed,” and called him a 
“true friend of the laboring man, especially 
the coal miners of his beloved State of West 
Virginia.” 

Dr. Harris said that when Senator NEELY 
made a campaign promise, he kept it, “His 
promise was his bond,” the Senate Chaplain 
said. He praised the late Senator as ever 
being a fighter and one who kept the faith. 

Occupying seats directly in front of the 
casket, which was closed for the last time 
as the hour for the services arrived, was a 
delegation of Senator NEELY's Congressional 
colleagues, including Senators WILLIAM F, 
KNOWLAND, Of California; WAYNE MoRsE, of 
Oregon; James E. Murray, of Montana; Par 
McNamara, of Michigan; Lister HILL, of Ala- 
bama; Strom THuRMoND, of South Carolina; 
FRANK CARLSON, of Kansas; J. GLENN BEALL, 
of Maryland; and CHAPMAN REVERCOMB, now 
the senior Senator from West Virginia; Con- 
gressmen HARLEY O, STAGGERS, CLEVELAND M. 
Battery, WILL E. NEAL, and ROBERT C. BYRD. 
Robert McLaughlin, president of the District 
of Columbia Board of Commissioners, at- 
tended as the personal representative of 
President Eisenhower. 

Gov. Cecil H. Underwood, Secretary of State 
Helen Holt, Attorney General W. W, Barron, 
Treasurer Orel J. Skeen, Adj. Gen. William 
L. Blake, and Col, Hazen H. Fair headed 
the West Virginia delegation which also in- 
cluded State Senate President Ralph J. Bean, 
Minority Leader John E, Carrigan; Senators 
Harry E. Moats, A. Carl Carey, and Oley G. 
Hedrick; Delegates George H. Seibert, T. E, 
Myles, Loutellus M. Stout, Julius W. Sin- 
gleton, Jr, William A. Moreland, John E. 
Crynock, Nicola Fantasia, and C. Donald Rob- 
ertson, and Parliamentarian Oschel Parsons. 

John L. Lewis, international president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, was 
among the mourners, Also attending from 
the UMW were President Raymond Lewis 
and Secretary-Treasurer Ray Humphreys of 
District 17, President George Titler of Dis- 
trict 29, and Mrs. Titler, Gerald Griffith, 
Robert Howe, and James Marks of UMW 
headquarters in Washington, and the entire 
staff of District 31, located here, headed by 
President Cecil J. Urbaniak, Vice President 
Leonard Pnakovich, and Secretary-Treasurer 
L. Clyde Riley. 

In recognition of Senator Nerety’s efforts 
in their behalf, the National Association of 
Letter Carriers was represented by a dele- 
gation of seven from Pittsburgh, and a group 
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from Fairmont Branch 910 which included 
President J. W. Fisher, Secretary H. C. Hoff- 
man, W. G. Byer, P. J. Dietz, I. C. Hawkins, 
and Frank Falkenstine. 

A guard of honor which ineluded repre- 
sentatives of the 20lst Armored Field Ar- 
tillery and both the police and fire depart- 
ments of metropolitan Washington, of which 
Senator Neety was the unofficial mayor as 
chairman of the Senate District of Columbia 
Committee, flanked the casket while the body 
lay in state and during the services. 

Hundreds of mourners passed the bier be- 
fore the funeral began and many stood out- 
side the church while the services were in 
progress. The streets were lined with spec- 
tators as the cortege moved from the church 
to Woodlawn Cemetery with a police escort. 

Ushers were members of the official bodies 
of the First Presbyterian Church and from 
the Marion County Bar Association, which 
attended the funeral in a body. 

Business, civil, legal, and political leaders 
from every part of the State were in attend- 
ance, 

The groups from Washington and Charles- 
ton flew into Morgantown Airport yesterday 
morning, were at a luncheon in the Fairmont 
Hotel after first calling at the Neely home, 
and returning by air late yesterday after- 
noon, 

Always a colorful figure and a master of 
political oratory, Senator NezLy drew in his 
lifetime the largest crowds that ever at- 
tended campaign rallies in West Virginia. 
To his funeral he drew the most notable 
group of national figures to gather here at 
one time in the history of the city. 

And in the community where he began 
a 50-year career in public office as mayor 
and lived to become its most distinguished 
citizen, MATTHEW MANSFIELD NEELY was laid 
to eternal rest. 


CHAPLAIN OF SENATE GIVES EULOGY TO 
SENATOR NEELY 


A eulogy to United States Senator MATTHEW 
MANSFIELD NEELY, prepared by the Reverend 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the 
Senate, was read at his funeral services yes- 
terday by the Reverend Frank C. Marvin, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, who 
officiated. The eulogy follows: 

“For a third of his long public career Sen- 
ator NeeLy has been one of my close friends, 
My last word with him was when the Senate 
convened on the 7th of this month. With 
characteristic disregard of his physical con- 
dition, he had insisted on being taken to the 
Capitol and being carried into the Senate 
Chamber when the roll was called, 

“Just as he was about to be wheeled from 
the cloakroom to the floor, I had the oppor- 
tunity to whisper my high regard and my 
admiration of his Spartan bravery, in doing 
what others had said was impossible. He 
had displayed that quality many times as he 
served his State and his Nation. During the 
long months of his illness at the naval hos- 
pital, I was at his side many times and more 
than once cheered him on when along the 
corridor each day his iron will commanded 
his faltering feet to exceed the day before in 
the number of steps achieved. 

“As my desk at the Capitol is in the District 
of Columbia committee room, for years I 
have been in close proximity to his own in- 
fiuential place at the end of the green covered 
long table where the affairs of the Nation's 
Capital are discussed. The chairman had a 
passion for punctuality and expected a quo- 
rum to be present on the very minute of the 
scheduled time, As a Presiding Officer he was 
precise and fair. He could be brusque when 
valuable time was consumed by remarks 
irrelevant to the subject under discussion, 

“Always he threw the weight of his ‘stub- 
born ounces’ on the scales in favor of the 
downtrodden and the oppressed. He toiled 
steadfastly for what he conceived to be the 
highest interest of the National Capital. 
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With him that included the right to govern 
itself as a normal city. He was an enthu- 
siastic apostle of home rule. 

“Often, both at the Senate and at the hos- 
pital, we talked together about men and poli- 
cies. His salty uninhibited appraisals had 
a stimulating frankness that scorned polished 
compliments which so often camouflage dis- 
paraging estimates. 

“He was a true friend of the laboring man 
and especially of the miners of his State. An 
outstanding national leader of the miners’ 
cause once said to me ‘Senator NEELY’S cam- 
paign promises regarding working conditions 
and aspirations were not made just to be 
elected. Always his promise was his bond. 
His word could be counted on.’ 

“Those who needed his understanding in- 
fluence were never disappointed or betrayed. 
More than once he expressed to me in no 
uncertain words his reverence for religion 
pure and undefilable. However, he had a 
holy scorn for those whom he suspected to be 
wearing the livery of heaven to serve the devil 
in. He hated cant and hypocrisy. He often 
talked of the efficacy of prayer and the prior- 
ity of spiritual verities. The book of Senate 
Prayers was by his side during his illness and 
before. 

“When toward the end, his mind was at 
times clouded, he talked on one of my last 
calls about the old McGuffey Readers. In his 
reference one glimpsed the source of much 
of his love of great literature. In the coun- 
try schools of his native State he had studded 
his memory with the choice gems from those 
old readers. His private and public speeches 
were flavored with Biblical references and 
phrases from Shakespeare and many other 
masters of speech, 

“He lived and served through turbulent 
days and he was ever a fighter. He kept the 
faith—his faith in democracy, in the dignity 
of the individual, and in legislation which 
safeguarded the rights of the common man. 

“No matter how censorious were the as- 
saults on what he fought for his calm con- 
fidence as he was given to see the right is 
mirrored in a verse I quoted to him during 
his last months. Here are the lines: 


“Men may misjudge thy aim, 
Think they have cause to blame, 
Say thou art wrong. 

Hold on thy quiet way, 
God is the judge not they, 
Fear not be strong.” 


[From the United Mine Workers Journal of 
February 1, 1958] 
Senator MarrHew M, NEELY OF WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Senator MATTHEW MANSFIELD NEELY (Demo- 
ocrat, of West Virginia), lifelong friend of or- 
ganized labor and particularly of the UMWA, 
died of cancer on January 18 at Bethesda 
(Md.) Naval Medical Center. He was 83. 

A vivid personality and eloquent orator, 
Senator NEELY’s political career encompassed 
virtually every elective office offered in his 
beloved Mountain State. He was first elected 
mayor of his home town—Fairmont—in 
1908, and entered the national political scene 
when he was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the First West Virginia Dis- 
trict in 1913. 

America’s coal miners will always remem- 
ber his name because it was he who single- 
handedly pushed through Congress the first 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act. That was in 
1940. And again in 1952 he, along with 
former Representative Sam McConnell (Re- 
publican, of Pennsylvania), fought to bring 
about passage of the present Coal Mine 
Safety Act, the first in our history to give 
the United States Bureau of Mines enforc- 
ing powers in dealing with hazardous mines. 

He was a true friend of America’s coal 
miners and, as such, will be sorely missed. 
Upon learning of his death, UMWA Presi- 
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dent John L. Lewis sent the following tele- 
gram of condolence to Mrs. Neely: 

“I feel a sense of tragic loss in the pass- 
ing of your distinguished husband. The Na- 
tion has lost a great statesman; labor has 
lost a great defender; I have lost a lifetime 
friend. The mineworkers of the Nation 
will join me in extending our deep sym- 
pathy.” 

Other UMWA officials expressed grief at his 
passing, including the presidents of three 
UMWA Districts in West Virginia. 

President R. O. Lewis of District 17 said: 
“He was the grand old man of the State. 
He will be long remembered and very badly 
missed.” 

President George J. Titler of District 29 
said: “West Virginia has lost a great hu- 
manitarian, a friend of the common man.” 

President Cecil J. Urbaniak of District 31 
said: “He always tried to do his best to 
benefit the greatest number of people. They, 
of course, were the workers. He was a union 
man all the way and a great friend of the 
United Mine Workers.” 

Senator NEELY was born on a farm near 
Grove, W. Va., in 1874. He served in the 
Spanish-American War and after the war 
was an officer in the National Guard. It 
was a chore he performed as part of his 
National Guard service that undoubtedly 
made him a lifelong fighter for safety in 
America’s coal mines. 

On December 6, 1907, the worst disaster in 
the history of American coal mining took 
place at Monongah, W. Va., when 2 mines 
of the Fairmont Coal Co. exploded, killing 
361 men and boys. A paragraph in a Jour- 
nal story about that tragedy tells of Sena- 
tor NEELY’s experience at Monongah: 

“A more convenient temporary morgue 
was set up near one mine entrance in tents 
supplied by the National Guard, in view of 
the fact that the threat to public health 
soon required that bodies be claimed and 
buried within 3 hours. The young Na- 
tional Guard captain in charge of the tent 
detail was deeply impressed by the grisly 
scene he witnessed. From that experience 
sprang a lifelong devotion to the cause of 
the American miner which has inspired him 
ever since. His name: MATTHEW M, NEE- 
Ly.” ef 

The very next year—1908—he won his first 
major election as mayor of Fairmont. In 
1911 he took a position as clerk of the West 
Virginia Legislature, the only direct connec- 
tion he had with that body in all his years 
in politics, 

In 1913, he was elected to the United 
States House of Representatives. He served 
there four consecutive terms, until 1921. In 
1923 he was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate and served until 1941 with a 2-year 
lapse, 1928-30. 

In 1940, he announced that he was retir- 
ing from the Senate to run for Governor of 
West Virginia. The other Democratic candi- 
dates were not “liberal enough.” This he 
did in spite of the fact that his Senate term 
had not yet expired. He won the election. 

His next step was to return to the House in 
1946 where he served one term. Then he re- 
turned to the Senate in 1948 where he served 
until his death. His current term expires in 
1961. 

In all he spent 10 years in the House, 26 
years in the Senate. He was twice defeated 
in Senate races but each time bounced back, 
stronger than eyer as a political force in West 
Virginia. 

Senator Neety’s legislative aims were al- 
Ways pro-labor and pro-UMWA. He always 
referred to John L. Lewis as “the geratest liv- 
ing American.” But he had other claims to 
fame during his long service in Congress. He 
was widely known as “the Mayor of Washing- 
ton” and was a long-time champion of home 
rule for the voteless citizens of the District 
of Columbia. He was also a Congressional 
pioneer in fighting for Federal funds for 
cancer research and when the current session 
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of the 85th Congress opened he announced 
that he was going to introduce a bill calling 
for a $1 billion appropriation for cancer re- 
search, 

Typical of Senator NEELy’s feelings about 
cancer and his ability to rise above per- 
sonalities was his attitude when Rush Holt 
became a victim of that dread disease. Holt 
was probably the bitterest political enemy 
“MATT” NEELY eyer had. A one-time protege, 
he turned against Senator Nzer.y and fought 
him viciously and unfairly. But when Holt 
got cancer, Senator Nree.y pulled strings to 
get him admitted to the National Institutes 
of Health in a vain attempt to save the life 
of his erstwhile enemy. But Rush Holt died 
of cancer just as MATTHEW NEELY did 4 years 
later. 

But is was as a battler for the working 
man that Senator Nrety will be best re- 
membered—“the common man’s David seek- 
ing out the Goliath of the special interests,” 
is the way the New York Times phrased it. 
He had a quick tongue, sharply barbed when 
used against his enemies. 

Once he told about a European trip he 
had made, in the course of which he had 
seen many paintings of Judas Iscariot. He 
added: “They all looked different but they 
all looked like the men who voted for the 
Taft-Hartley law.” 

Although he delivered some of the most 
colorful floor speeches in the history of the 
Senate, he usually stayed off the Senate 
floor and deplored the long-winded speeches 
made there as waste of time and money. 
He referred to fillers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as “irrepressible windbags” and urged 
those windy Senators to deliver their speech- 
es during recess “in highly secluded places 
where the only auditors will be hoot owls and 
turkey buzzards. These, when vexed, as they 
certainly would be, could take the wings of 
the morning, noon, or night and fly far, far 
away.” 

Those are only two of thousands of colorful 
sentences tossed off by Senator Nre.y during 
his life. He quoted the Bible, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Billy Sunday, and Elbert Hubbard 
with equal ease. He was one of the greatest 
political orators of the old school. 

The Senate and House met briefly on Janu- 
ary 20. The only order of business was, 
briefly, to eulogize Senator NEELY, after 
which both Houses recessed until January 
23 in respect of his memory. 

His body lay in state at the Pumphrey 
Funeral Home, Bethesda, Md., on January 
19, when his Washington friends paid their 
last respects, Funeral services were held 
January 22 at First Presbyterian Church, 
Fairmont, of which Senator NEELY was a 
member. The Reverend Frank C. Marvin, 
pastor of the church officiated at the services 
and read a message from the Rev. Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, chaplain of the Senate 
and close friend of the late Senator. 

UMWA officials who attended the services 
included President John L. Lewis; Robert 
E. Howe, Jr., director of Labor's Non-Par- 
tisan League; Legislative Representative 
James Mark, Jr., and Gerald Griffiths, secre- 
tary to President Lewis, representing Inter- 
national headquarters. Also present were 
District 17 President R. O. Lewis and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer R. R. Humphreys; District 31 
President Cecil J. Urbaniak, Vice President 
Leonard Pnakovic and Secretary-Treasurer 
L. Clyde Riley, and District 29 President 
George J. Titler and Mrs. Titler, 

Nine fellow Senators made the journey 
to Fairmont to attend the funeral services. 
They were WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, Republi- 
can, California, minority leader of Senate; 
J. GLENN BEALL, Republican, Maryland; 
Wayne Morse, Democrat, Oregon; LISTER 
Hitt, Democrat, Alabama; Frank Carlson, 
Republican, Kansas; STROM THURMOND, Dem- 
ocrat, South Carolina; Par McNamara, Dem- 
ocrat, Michigan; James E. Murray, Demo- 
crat, Montana; and CHAPMAN REVERCOMB, 
Republican, West Virginia. 
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Four members of the West Virginia dele- 
gation in the House of Representatives also 
attended. They were HARLEY O. Sraccers, 
Democrat; CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, Democrat; 
Witt E. Neat, Republican; and ROBERT C, 
Byrn, Democrat. 

District of Columbia Commissioner Robert 
E. McLaughlin attended as the personal rep- 
resentative fo President Eisenhower. 

The mourners could be numbered in the 
thousands. The West Virginia legislature 
closed down in his memory. Organized labor, 
fraternal organizations and the legal profes- 
sion were represented formally and his 
friends from all walks of life were there. 

Burial was in the Woodlawn Cemetery in 
Fairmont. 

Senator NeEeEty is survived by his widow, the 
former Alberta Clair Ramage, of Fairmont; 
two sons, John Champ Neely, of Baltimore, 
and Alfred Neely, of Fairmont; and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Corrine Pettit, of Charleston, S. C. 


[From the Union Postal Clerk Magazine of 
February 1958] 


MATTHEW MANSFIELD NEELY 


On Saturday morning, January 18, the 
senior Senator from West Virginia, the Hon- 
orable MATTHEW M. NEELY, passed away at 
Bethesda Naval Hospital, Bethesda, Md., after 
@ long illness. 

Senator NEELY was probably the most 
eloquent orator of this generation and, par- 
adoxically, one of the most severe critics of 
prolonged oratory in the United States Sen- 
ate. In debate, he neither asked nor gave 
quarter, and there were few indeed who went 
out of their way to engage him in argument. 
His comments when he chose, could cut like 
a lash and yet he was one of the kindest of 
men. He was an outstanding liberal in his 
political views and an eloquent supporter of 
the causes in which he believed. As the New 
York Times so well said, “If there was any- 
thing stronger than his convictions, it was 
the caustic bite of his tongue.” 

The life of Marr NeeLY was one devoted 
always to the best interests of the common 
man. He was an early champion of the coal 
miners and of all labor, and postal and Fed- 
eral employees knew him as their devoted 
friend. He cast his last vote in favor of 
postal and Federal employee salary increases 
last year when he journeyed from the hos- 
pital to the Senate floor in an ambulance in 
order to be recorded in favor of H. R. 2474. 
His only subsequent appearance on the Sen- 
ate floor came on January 7 when he an- 
swered to his name on a quorum call at 
the opening of the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress. 

MATTHEW M. NEeEty lived a long, busy, and 
useful life. His service as mayor, Governor, 
Congressman, and Senator spanned half a 
century. Born in Doddridge County, W. Va., 
in 1874, he served in the Armed Forces during 
the Spanish-American War; graduated from 
the University of West Virginia in 1902, and 
was admitted to the practice of law that same 
year. 

He was first elected to public office in 1908 
when he became mayor of Fairmont, W. Va., 
and was elected to the House of Representa- 
tives in 1913. He was elected to the Senate 
for the first time in 1922 and resigned from 
the Senate to become Governor of West Vir- 
ginia in 1941. He was again elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1945 and served 
on the House Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. In 1948 he was again elected to 
the United States Senate where he served 
with distinction on the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and was reelected to 
the Senate in 1954. 

In the passing of Senator Nrety his State 
and the Nation have lost an outstanding 
statesman, his family has lost a devoted hus- 
band and father, the American labor move- 
ment has lost a tireless and fearless friend, 
and postal employees everywhere have lost a 
brilliant and eloquent champion and advo- 
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cate. The American people have lost an able 
public servant, a man who devoted all of his 
adult life to their welfare. 

The world is a better place because MATT 
NEELY lived. 

Senator NEELY’'S LEGACY To DEMOCRATS 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

As the news from the economic front 
darkens, an episode from the recent past 
keeps coming back to this reporter's mind. 
The time was the autumn of 1954. The 
place was West Virginia. The occasion was 
the late Senator MATTHEW NEELY’s campaign 
for reelection., 

The kind of campaign old Marr NEELY 
was waging came as a kind of a traumatic 
shock. Elsewhere, the Democrats were treat- 
ing President Eisenhower with kid gloves, or 
actually trying to grab the President’s coat- 
tails away from the Republicans, 

Not so Marr NEELY., Neety regularly re- 
ferred to the President as Eisenhower. He 
accused the President of talking" monstrous 
hypocrisy and nonsense.” In speech after 
speech, he called the Eisenhower policies “as 
disastrous as Hoover's,” and he charged the 
President with “making paupers of half the 
population of West Virginia.” In the con- 
text to those times, the NEELY campaign line 
sounded almost blasphemous. 

“I've attacked Eisenhower everywhere I’ve 
spoken,” NEELY told this reporter gleefully, 
“and I’ve had a fine response. I've never 
had less doubt about the outcome of an elec- 
tion in my life.” His confidence was justified 
by the event. NeEELY was triumphantly 
elected by a handsome majority. 

The reason for Neety’s triumph was vis- 
ible to the naked eye everywhere in West 
Virginia. For West Virginia is a one-industry 
State. The industry is coal. And coal was 
in the worst slump since the depression days. 
There were then actually fewer coal miners 
employed in West Virginia than in the worse 
days of the evil thirties. 

This episode is worth recalling for an 
obvious reason, Suppose the current reces- 
sion deepens and hardens. What then will 
be the effect on the President’s personal 
popularity, his prestige and capacity for 
leadership? Will be become discredited, 
powerless, and the subject of bitter personal 
attack, like President Herbert Hoover in the 
early thirties? 

The answer depends in part, of course, on 
the Democrats. Among responsible Demo- 
cratic leaders like Majority Leader LYNDON 
JoHNsSON, there is no disposition whatever to 
repeat the tactics used against Hoover in the 
thirties. “I've read the Constitution,” is a 
favorite remark. The implication is that 
Jounson is fully aware that there is no sub- 
stitute under the American constitutional 
system for the power and authority of the 
Presidency. 

But not all Democrats think like JOHNSON. 
Many Democrats have squirmed angrily for 
5 long years under the temptation to follow 
old NEELY’s example, and have held back 
only as the better part of valor. And the 
President seems in a mood to give them 
precisely the opportunities they are looking 
for, as his politically imprudent act in flying 
his wife to a charm school in Arizona sug- 


gests. 

Indeed, the President's mood is a key 
factor in the equation. Through the paper 
curtain which surrounds him, an impres- 
sion of what Time magazine calls a baffling 
don't care attitude has seeped out. Take, for 
example, the President’s incredible state- 
ment that Sherman Adams’ intervention 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board, which has 
been in the headlines for days, was “a thing 
I have not heard of”. The remark seems to 
mean either that the President does not read 
the papers, or that he cares not a rap what is 
in them. 

Combined with the don’t care attitude is 
@ growing testiness. The President has al- 
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ways had a quick temper, but he now angers 
very easily. For example, Eric Johnston, 
organizer of the recent bipartisan demon- 
stration for foreign aid, proposed to the 
President that he should speak from the 
same dinner table as former President Tru- 
man. The President treated Johnston much 
as the emperors of other days used to treat 
the bearers of unwelcome news, He almost 
took his head off, telling Johnston furiously 
that he would never break bread with such 
a man as Mr. Truman. 

This sort of thing always gets out, and it 
is not calculated to persuade the Democrats 
to treat the President kindly. As for the 
Republicans, precious few of them are 
planning to campaign as “Eisenhower Re- 
publicans” this year, and if the President gets 
into trouble they are not likely to ru. en- 
thusiastically to his defense. 

One should not exaggerate. The President 
is still the most popular political figure in 
the country. Yet a President is rather like 
the leader of a wolf pack—any sign of weak- 
ness, and he invites a ferocious attack from 
behind. And a Presidential mood of indif- 
ference combined with testiness could make 
bad trouble for the country, too, for it is 
hard to imagine anything more 
than a bitter, Nee.y-like election fight fol- 
lowed by 2 years of Presidential frustration. 

But if the Nation as a whole begins eco- 
nomically to resemble West Virginia in 1954, 
that may be in the cards, 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
addition to the published and written 
tributes which were addressed to Mrs. 
Neely, I have before me a collection of 
resolutions and memorials adopted by 
various organizations, in which they €x- 
press the sense of loss they felt at the 
passing of Senator Neety. The first is a 
resolution which was adopted by the 
House of Delegates of the West Virginia 
Legislature. I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and memorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WEST VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE—HOUSE OF 
DELEGATES 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 13 
(By Messrs. Parker, Fantasia, and Wilson) 

Concerning the death of Hon. MATTHEW 
M. NEELY. 

Whereas death ended the colorful career 
on January 18, 1958, of United States Sen- 
ator MATTHEW MANSFIELD NEELY, thus clos- 
ing a memorable chapter in the political 
history of West Virginia; and 

Whereas the fighting spirit of this well- 
known West Virginian kept him alert and 
vigilant to his duties, even to the threshold 
of death, and despite a long illness and the 
suffering incident thereto; and 

Whereas the death of Senator NEELY 
brings to a close a 60-year period in the 
political annals of West Virginia, beginning 
with his election as mayor of the city of 
Fairmont in 1908 and followed by his elec- 
tion as clerk of the House of Delegates in 
1911, election to the House of Representa- 
tives in 1913, and election to the United 
States Senate in 1922, and as Governor of 
West Virginia in 1940; and 

Whereas during his political career he 
served 5 terms as a Member of the House of 
Representatives and was 5 times elected to 
the United States Senate; and 

Whereas the late Senator was an ardent 
fraternalist, a devout churchman, a veteran 
of the Spanish-American War, and an emi- 
nent lawyer, whose professional services 
were in wide demand during his active years 
in the practice of law: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates, the 
Senate concurring therein, That the Legis- 
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lature of West Virginia hereby acknowledges 
its sincere mourning at the passing of this 
distinguished West Virginian; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That out of respect to the mem- 
ory of this former governor, Member of the 
Congress of the United States, and legisla- 
tive official that when the two houses of 
the legislature adjourn this day they do so 
until Thursday, January 23, 1958; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the President of the sen- 
ate and speaker of the House of Delegates 
name a committee from the membership of 
their respective houses to attend the funeral 
of the late United States Senator; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the House of 
Delegates send a copy of this resolution to 
the President of the United States Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to the family of Senator NEELY. 

I, C. A. Blankenship, clerk of the House 
of Delegates of the West Virginia Legisla- 
ture, do hereby certify that the foregoing 
resolution was regularly adopted by the 
Legislature of West Virginia on January 21, 
1958. 

This the 6th day of February 1958. 

C. A. BLANKENSHIP, 
Clerk of the House of Delegates. 
MEMORIAL—SENATOR MATTHEW MANSFIELD 
NEELY—MARION COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION, 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


We are here today to write the final pages 
in the record of our appreciation of the 

character and services of Senator MATTHEW 
MANSFIELD Nee.ty. It is with heavy hearts 
that we mark the passing of our friend and 
neighbor. 

Senator NrELY was a typical American. 
He worked on a farm as a boy while attend- 
ing a country school, walking more than a 
mile each day. When working at a variety 
of odd jobs to pay his way through school, 
little did he realize that some day he was 
to hold every elective office within the gift 
of the people of West Virginia to which he 
aspired—Congressman, United States Sena- 
tor, and Governor of West Virginia. Such a 
thing could happen in no other country. 
But this is America—that is democracy— 
and Senator NEELY perfectly personified the 
typical American youth with an indomita- 
ble courage that brings success in a land of 
opportunity. No wonder that neither 
selfishness nor greed found refuge in his 
brimming heart or his avid mind. With 
this wholesome background, the heritage of 
many great Americans, he developed sim- 
plicity of manner, and a genuine eagerness 
to help others, a strong foundation on which 
to build a useful career. 

It was truly said of MATTHEW MANSFIELD 
Neety that no man, living or dead, in the 
history of West Virginia, has left his mark 
so deep so many places, and in so many 
fields of activity. Yet, with it all he never 
lost the common touch; he was as proud of 
his origin as he was of his ultimate destiny. 

He was a positive man, not afraid to ex- 
press his views forthrightly and courage- 
ously. His likes and dislikes among men 
were definite and pronounced. He liked a 
good fight and never retreated from what he 
believed to be right. Life was to Senator 
NrEELY a matchless, romantic adventure. He 
lived it freely, fully; a gentleman unafraid, 
he faced death, as he had always met life, 
with a smile. 

The outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War found him enlisting at the first call for 
volunteers, After that war he served 11 
years in the National Guard where he re- 
ceived the rank of major, and for many 
years he was familiarly known as Major 
Neely. 

At West Virginia University he won the 
gold medal award for being the best cadet 
in the University Cadet Corps, and repre- 
sented the university in many oratorical 
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contests. He was a brilliant student and 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa national hon- 
orary fraternity. 

In 1902 he began his career as a lawyer 
at the Marion County Bar where he was a 
practicing attorney for 55 years. He was 
as successful as a lawyer as he was in poli- 
tics. He was saturated with the idea that 
rules of law should be applied in such a 
way that the results would be beneficial to 
the people. An abstract system of law had 
no appeal to him. He often pointed out 
that the law was meant to serve and not to 
rule the institutions which it sheltered. In 
presenting a case to the court, he pointed 
out the life story of the litigants and the 
motives which prompted the controversy. 
He prepared his cases thoroughly, first be- 
coming familiar with the facts, and then he 
reached into the realm of legal principles 
to choose therefrom one of more which, 
when applied to the facts, would produce 
just and beneficial results—much as a skilled 
mechanic would reach into his toolbox for 
a tool made for the specific work at hand. 
Clients recognized his sound judgment and 
sought it. Large business learned the value 
of his experience and broad vision, and 
knowledge of public affairs, and made use 
of them. 

The style of his speeches were uniform 
throughout his long career. He was a stu- 
dent of the Bible and quoted from it and 
the great works of literature in the court- 
room and in the political arena. His re- 
marks were always grammatically correct, 
and clothed in language that any person 
could understand. He respected the courts 
and was zealous of their good name. He 
took little time to play and far too few 
moments of relaxation. He had an intellect- 
ual hunger which carried him to far ends 
of knowledge and culture. Studious and 
devoted to the task at hand, he cared little 
for formal social life or frivolity. He could 
teach us better things, and did. 

Senator Ngety’s first venture into politics 
was in 1908 when he was elected Mayor of 
Fairmont on a dry ticket. Later he served 
as clerk of the house of delegates, then 
was elected to Congress in 1913. In all, he 
served 5 terms in the House of Representa- 
tives, and 5 terms in the Senate, a record 
unique in American history. Even before 
the New Deal era, he urged old-age pen- 
sions, and protection for organized labor. 
He championed the Railroad Retirement Act 
and battled for many social reforms which 
we now enjoy. While he was generally found 
on the side of the coal miner and organized 
labor, he won the admiration of the coal 
operators in helping to create the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission, and to end 
freight-rate differentials on coal shipped to 
the Great Lakes, 

The poor and unfortunate found in him 
an honest, sympathetic, and courageous rep- 
resentative, and their confidence was never 
misplaced. He had a firm determination 
always to help the little fellow, and would 
stand up against any influence or pressure, 
in order to do so. He was respected, loved, 
and trusted by his constituents. The people 
of West Virginia exemplified their respect 
and trust by their votes of confidence in 
his stewardship and in his political responsi- 
bility. 

He had a keen respect for and interest in 
the welfare of our farm people, He was the 
unofficial mayor of Washington in his posi- 
tion as chairman of the Senate District of 
Columbia Committee. He was prominent 
in the fight for better social security, rural 
electrification, and unemployment compen- 
sation. 

He is solely responsible for the erection 
of the present United States courthouse 
and post office here in Fairmont, and for 
making Fairmont the headquarters for the 
United States District Court for the Northern 
District of West Virginia. 
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The achievements of Senator NEELY are 
so humerous and so imposing that but to 
review a few of them is to wonder at the 
magnitude of the spirit which evoked them. 

He was a devoted husband and father, and 
firm in his religious principles. Senator 
NEELY was a big man in the finest and 
truest sense of the word, and his passing is 
mourned by the great leaders of our Nation, 
regardless of political affiliation, The honors 
which came to him never abated his love 
for West Virginia and its people—an affec- 
tion which was returned in kind. 

As to a man of such quality no one will 
pause to debate his character, his fidelity, 
or his exceptional worth. 

He is gone, and while the West is still 
aglow with his radiance, it is well for us 
to pause and take count of our own selves. 
He has a lesson to each us if we care to stop 
and learn. His high place in the history of 
our State and Nation is secure. His tired 
body now rests in the long sleep which it 
has so well earned, worn out in public serv- 
ice: Be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Marion 
County Bar Association record our high ap- 
preciation of his great qualities of mind 
and heart, our full recognition of his great 
public service, and our deep gratitude for 
the luster that he shed by his life and 
character upon the profession which he so 
adorned. 

That a copy of this memorial be forwarded 
to his widow, his sons, and his daughter, 
and that the same be presented for record 
to the circuit and criminal courts of Marion 
County. the Supreme Court of Appeals of 
West Virginia, the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of West Vir- 
ginia, and to the Clerk of the Senate of the 
Congress of the United States of America. 

Tusca Morris, 

WILLIAM P. LEHMAN, 

HERSCHEL ROSE, 

Harry E. WATKINS, 
Committee. 

Unanimously approved and adopted by the 
Marion County Bar Association, Fairmont, 
W. Va., January 21, 1958. 


Preside nt. 
CHARLES F. CRITCHFIELD, 
Secretary. 


OHIO VALLEY BOARD OF TRADE, 


Third Floor, Board of Trade Building, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

IN MEMORY OF SENATOR MATTHEW M, NEELY 

In the passing from this life of Senator 
MATTHEW M. NeEELY, January 18, 1958, the 
State of West Virginia has lost an outstand- 
ing citizen. 

Few Americans have been privileged to 
serve their country on the State and national 
level as was the honor given Senator NEELY; 
and a lesser number can be recorded as hav- 
ing held, through elective office, so many 
positions in State and National Governments, 

For nearly half a century, Senator NEELY 
represented the citizens of West Virginia in 
the State legislature, as governor, Member of 
the House of Congress, or the United States 
Senate. He was a noted and eloquent orator 
and a strong advocate of any cause he es- 
poused. To be his friend was a privilege, but 
the development of West Virgnia was his pri- 
mary concern: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the directors of the Ohio Valley 
Board of Trade, That official recognition be 
taken of the passing of a beloved and loyal 
citizen, and our deepest sympathy be ex- 
pressed to the bereaved family, and further, 
copies of this resolution be included in the 
organization’s minutes and sent to the mem- 
bers of his family. 


President. 
JANUARY 31, 1958. 
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Whereas the members of the Young Demo- 
cratic Club of Kanawha County desire to 
record their deep sorrow at the death on 
January 18, 1958, of this State’s most highly 
esteemed Democrat, United States Senator 
MATTHEW MANSFIELD NEELY, who for more 
than half a century so ably served the Demo- 
cratic Party, the State of West Virginia, and 
the Nation in many capacities, including the 
governorship of this State and numerous 
terms in the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the United States, and who 
Was never too busy to lend a helping hand 
and to give his invaluable advice to young 
Democrats of this State: Be it 

Resolved, That this club hereby give formal 
expression of the State and Nation’s grievous 
loss in the death of MATTHEW MANSFIELD 
NEELY and does hereby note in its records the 
passing from this life of a man who was 
esteemed by his associates, loved by his 
friends, and respected by all; 

Resolved jurther, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be tendered to his family as an hum- 
ble expression of the club’s heartfelt sym- 
pathy in its bereavement. 

A MEMORIAL TO THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


This paper writing from the District of 
Columbia Federation of Civic Associations, 
Inc., consisting of 37 member associations 
representing the organized civic commu- 
nity of the District of Columbia, is in the 
nature of a petition to the sovereign, a memo- 
rial to the United States Senate. 

Your petitioner prays permission to sub- 
mit this expression of its sense of profound 
loss to the Nation as well as to the District 
of Columbia in the passing from time to 
eternity on Saturday, January 18, 1958, of the 
Honorable MATTHEW M. NEELY, United States 
Senator from West Virginia, and chairman 
of the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia. In the 8lst Congress, as chair- 
man, Senator NEELY in opening the doors of 
the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia to the citizenry of Washington 
asked for civic righteousness, quoting from 
psalm cxxvil, 1, “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it; except 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain,” and from that moment on he 
manifested the constant and perpetual will 
to secure to every citizen his own right. 

He sought for the community the right- 
eousness that exalts a nation, and one could 
tell that he knew that sooner or later all 
the countless generations of the unnumbered 
years of the past and of all the years of the 
future would be his sure companions, and he 
must be a peer with the immortals. And so 
he is. The stamp of his resolute integrity 
is seen in the caliber of Senate District Com- 
mittee action on local legislation during his 
chairmanship of the committee. 

The community of the District of Colum- 
bia will be thankful always to the United 
States Senate for placing its legislative des- 
tiny in his hands, and it will speak good of 
his name forever. 

By unanimous vote of the District of Co- 
lumbia Federation of Civic Associations, Inc., 
in regular meeting assembled in the board 
room of the District Building on Friday, Jan- 
uary 24 A. D., 1958. 


emp 
BARRINGTON D, CORKI, 
President. 


Doris T. KEITH, 
Acting Recording Secretary. 


Attest: 


UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA—COIO, 
Huntington, W.Va. 
Whereas MATTHEW MANSFIELD NEELY was & 
sincere and devoted friend of labor and the 
things that labor was striving for and was 
devoted to; and 
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Whereas he was United States Senator 
from the State of West Virginia; and 

Whereas Almighty God has called him 
home to rest from the labors and toils of this 
world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the membership of local 
union, No. 3739, United Steelworkers of 
America, does hereby express its deepest sym- 
pathy to the widow and relatives of MATTHEW 
MANSFIELD NEELY. 

Done at Huntington, W. Va., this the 12th 
day of February in the year of our Lord 
1958. 

Francis C. HAYNES, 
Recording Secretary. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
also hold in my hand an autobiographi- 
cal note which was prepared, as is indi- 
cated, by Senator Neety during the year 
1954, when he was afforded an oppor- 
tunity, for 2 minutes, to outline on the 
radio in West Virginia his own autobi- 
ography. On that occasion he delivered 
a 2-minute statement of fact, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


(By MatrHew MANSFIELD NEELY on Meet 
Your Candidate radio program, October 14, 
1954) 


Agreeably with the suggestion of the spon- 
sor of this program who has generously per- 
mitted me to appear upon it, the following 
will be rigidly restricted to an unadorned 
statement of facts. 

My name is MATTHEW MANSFIELD NEELY. 

The first 17 years of my life were spent 
on a Doddridge County farm. At 18 I ob- 
tained a first-grade teacher's certificate, un- 
der which I taught school for 4 terms—the 
first 2 near Windom in Mineral County for 
$35 a month; the second 2 as principal of 
the Nethkenville School near Elk Garden, 
where my salary was $45 a month. 

Four spring terms were spent at Salem 
College. In the fall of 1897 I entered West 
Virginia University as a freshman. In 
1898, at President McKinley’s call for volun- 
teers, I enlisted as a private and served in 
the Army until after peace had been re- 
stored. I returned to the university, became 
& cadet and was awarded the designation 
“distinguished cadet” and won a marksman’s 
button and also a gold medal for being the 
best drilled cadet in the corps, 

In 1901 I was graduated from the military 
department of the university and also 
awarded a bachelor of arts degree. In 1902 
I was graduated from the university with 
the degree of bachelor of laws and immedi- 
ately thereafter began the practice of the 
law, which I have ever since continued ex- 
cept when in public service. 

I have been elected to office as follows: 
In 1908 as the first Democratic mayor of 
Fairmont; in 1911 Congressman from the 
First District, and reelected to Congress in 
1914, 1916, and 1918; in 1920 defeated for 
Congress; in 1922 elected United States Sen- 
ator; defeated for reelection in the Hoover 
landslide in 1928; in 1930 elected Senator 
by 133,010 majority, which was 50,000 greater 
than any other Democrat had ever received 
in West Virginia to that time; was reelected 
to the Senate in 1936; and elected Governor 
in 1940; in 1941 resigned my Senate seat to 
become the chief executive of West Vir- 
ginia; in 1944 again reelected to Congress; 
and in 1948 was for the fourth time elected 
United States Senator. My present term will 
expire on the 3d of next January. 

I am a candidate for reelection, and hope 
that my generous West Virginia friends will 
once more elect me, and thereby render it 
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possible for me to continue to fight their 
battles on Capitol Hill, 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
late Senator MATTHEW MANSFIELD NEELY, 
whose memory we honor here today, was 
for many years in the forefront of the 
fight for an ever-increasing national ef- 
fort against cancer. It was one of life’s 
ironies that this was the disease to which 
he himself at last fell victim. 

For Senator NEELY, who took pride in 
the written and the spoken word, who 
used language as an effective instrument, 
and who composed his addresses with a 
craftsman’s care, I think there could 
scarcely be a more appropriate memorial 
than to reprint several of the many ad- 
dresses which, over a period of more than 
three decades, he delivered on the sub- 
ject of the war against cancer. 

Therefore, I ask consent to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp as a part of these 
memorial proceedings, three of Senator 
NEELY’s addresses on the subject of can- 


cer. The first, written in 1928, is entitled 
“Cancer: Humanity’s Most Deadly 
Scourge.” 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Senate, of 
May 18, 1928, vol. 69, No. 132, pp. 9393-9397] 


CANCER: HUMANITY’S Most DEADLY SCOURGE 


Mr. NeeLY. Mr. President, the concluding 
chapter of that fascinating, thrilling, and 
instructive masterpiece by Charles Dickens, 
entitled “A Tale of Two Cities,” contains a 
vivid description of the guillotine, the most 
efficacious mechanical destroyer of human 
life that brutal and bloodthirsty man has 
ever invented. Mr. Dickens says that “all 
the insatiate and devouring monsters imag- 
ined since imagination could record itself 
are fused in the realization—guillotine.” 

But through all the years the victims of 
the guillotine have been limited to a few 
hundred thousands of the people of France, 

I propose to speak of a monster that is 
more insatiate than the guillotine; more de- 
structive to life and health and happiness 
than the World War; more irresistible than 
the mightiest army that ever marched to 
battle; more terrifying than any other 
scourge that has ever threatened the exist- 
ence of the human race, The monster of 
which I speak has infested and still infests 
every inhabited country, it has preyed and 
still preys upon every nation; it has fed 
and feasted and fattened, and still feeds 
and feasts and fattens, on the flesh and blood 
and brains and bones of men and women 
in every land. The sighs and sobs and 
shrieks that it has extorted from perishing 
humanity would, if they were tangible 
things, make a mountain. The tears that 
it has wrung from weeping women’s eyes 
would make an ocean. The blood that it 
has shed would redden every wave that rolls 
on every sea, The name of this loathsome, 
deadly, and insatiate monster is cancer. 
It is older than the human race. Evidence 
of cancer has been found in the fossil re- 
mains of a serpent that is supposed to have 
lived millions of years ago. Records made 
on papyri by the ancient Egyptians show that 
the cancer curse was known in the Valley of 
the Nile more than 2,000 years before the 
birth of Christ. 

Medical science has conquered yellow 
fever, diphtheria, typhoid, and smallpox. 
Medical science has robbed even leprosy and 
tuberculosis of their terrors. But in spite of 
all that physicians, surgeons, chemists, bi- 
ologists, and all other scientists have done, 
cancer remains the unconquered, the uncon- 
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querable, and defiant foe of the human race, 
It is today more menacing and deadly and 
irresistible than ever before, 

The naked facts and figures which record 
the rapid, progressive, and persistent advance 
of this frightful scourge are so appalling as 
to render superfiuous any attempt to em- 
phasize the tale of horror thas they tell. 

For example, in Great Britain the death 
rate from cancer in the year 1850 was 274 for 
each million of the population, During the 


next 50 years, this death rate increased 288 
percent; and in the first year of this century, 
of every million Britons, 800 died of cancer, 
Subsequently for each million of the British 
population deaths from cancer have been as 
follows: 

For the year— 


Thus it appears that during the 73 years 
between 1850 and 1923 the cancer death rate 
in the great English-speaking country across 
the sea increased more than 462 percent. 

In the year 1921 the registration area of 
the United States contained 82.2 percent, 
and in 1926, 89.8 percent of our entire popu- 
lation. In this area our yearly deaths from 
cancer during the period just indicated were 
as follows: 


Stated in another way, the death rate from 
cancer in the area under consideration was 
for each hundred thousand of our popula- 
tion, including all ages, as follows: 1921, 86; 
1922, 86.8; 1923, 89.4; 1924, 91.9; 1925, 92.6; 
1926, 94.9. 

In other words, from 1921 to 1926 in the 
registration area of the United States the 
annual cancer death rate mounted from 86 
for each hundred thousand population, in- 
cluding all ages, to 94.9, But it should be 
borne in mind that cancer is comparatively 
rare in both men and women who are under 
40 years of age. Accordingly, in order to ap- 
preciate the full significance of cancer’s 
ruthless devastation, one must consider it in 
relation to those who are 40 years old or 
older. 

Accurate statistics as to the ravages of 
cancer in the United States previous to the 
year 1900 are not available. But for that year 
and all subsequent years to and including 
1926 such statistics are available for what 
are known as the 10 original registration 
States, namely, Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont. The population of these 10 origi- 
nal registration States was in 1900 almost 
20 million and more than 27 million, or al- 
most a fourth of the population of the entire 
country, in 1920. 

The United States Public Health Service 
has issued a bulletin entitled “Cancer Mor- 
tality,” from which it appears that the death 
rate in the original registration area for 
each 100,000 of the population aged 40 years 
or more from 1900 to and including 1920, is 
as follows: 
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Cancer, 
Year: all forms 
1908. neswwpqnashnenennemnetcoe ~ea~ 261,0 


259.0 


The most conservative cancer statisticians 
say that more than 110,000, and perhaps as 
many as 125,000 people died of cancer in 
the United States during the year 1927, 
for which complete statistics are not yet 
available, 

At first blush these cold facts and figures 
may make little impression on the mind of 
a public official who is charged with no par- 
ticular responsibility to solve the cancer 
problem. But upon serious reflection they 
must challenge the earnest consideration of 
everyone who is sufficiently thoughtful to 
be interested in perpetuating the human 
race. 

If the rapid increase in cancer fatalities 
should persist in the future as it has per- 
sisted in the past the cancer curse would 
in a few centuries depopulate the earth. 

Because of the unusual susceptibility of 
the female breast and organs of reproduc- 
tion to cancer, about 60 percent of all who 
succumb to this scourge are women, while 
only about 40 percent are men. 

Assuming that all who are known to have 
died from cancer in the United States in 
the year 1926 were of average height and 
that 60 percent of the victims were females 
and 40 percent males, and further assuming 
that they were all placed in a straight line, 
that line would be more than 100 miles long. 

If these victims were laid in a double 
line side by side, the line would extend 
from Washington to Baltimore and 10 
miles beyond. 

Do the Members of the Senate realize 
that every month more than 8,000 of the 
American people die of cancer; that every 
day in the year cancer robs 277 of our peo- 
ple of their precious lives; that, on the 
average, cancer murders 11 of the people of 
the United States during every hour of 
every day; that every time the clock ticks 
off 5 minutes and 80 seconds somebody’s 
father or mother, brother or sister, or 
daughter or son is by the cancer curse sent 
to the dissolution of the grave? 

The fact that cancer is everywhere claim- 
ing greater and greater multitudes of vic- 
tims every day is in itself sufficiently terri- 
fying. But even more horrible is the fact 
that in its later stages cancer inflicts upon 
its wretched victims suffering greater than 
any other disease can entail, torture more 
excruciating than any ever devised by Amer- 
ican Indians, agony more intolerable than 
any ever inflicted by the fanatical fiends 
of the Dark Ages. 

Mr. Copetanp. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
from West Virginia yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. Neety. I do. 

Mr. CopeLANp. There is no suffering in the 
world equal to the torture of cancer. The 
Senator has put it strongly; but he could 
not choose words strong enough to express 
the suffering of the human beings with that 
terrible disease. 

Mr. NEELY. I thank the able Senator and 
eminent physician from New York for ap- 
proving and emphasizing what I have said. 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. President—— 
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The Presipinc Orricer. Does the Senator 
from West Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. Nzety. I yield. 

Mr. Bruce. It is also true, of course, that all 
this suffering is to a very great extent alle- 
viated by anodynes. 

Mr, NeELY. That is true; but it is also un- 
fortunately true that the dying victim of 
cancer must be given enough opiates to make 
him unconscious in order to relieve his pain, 

Mr. Bruce. If the Senator will allow me to 
make another interruption in the course of 
his most interesting address, which I have 
been following with the closest attention, 
after all is not this supposed increase in can- 
cer due to what might be called the high visi- 
bility of cancer under the conditions of mod- 
ern research? 

When I was a boy, very great numbers of 
people died of cancer without ever knowing 
that they had cancer. Even the doctors, 
especially country doctors, sometimes, when 
they found that a man was about to succumb 
to a mortal disease, would not trouble them- 
selyes very much about the causation of his 
condition. It seems to me those are con- 
siderations that ought to be taken into ac- 
count. 

Mr. NEELY. The medical profession has 
been quite capable of diagnosing cancer ac- 
curately in most cases for more than 20 years. 
Unfortunately the cancer victim only too fre- 
quently fails to give the surgeon a chance 
until it is too late. 

Mr. Bruce. Yes; I suppose that is true. 

Mr. Cope.anp. Mr. President, would it dis- 
turb the Senator if I said one word more? 

Mr. NEELY. No; I gladly yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. Copetanp. The Senator from Maryland 
raises an interesting question. Undoubtedly 
it is true that with the improved means of 
diagnosis physicians now discover cancer 
when the old-time physician did not know 
what was the matter; but as the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr, NEeELY] says, during 
the past 10 or 15 or 20 years we have been 
in a sense at a standstill in our progress and 
knowledge of how to recognize cancer. Ex- 
cluding all the hopefulness that we might 
build up in our hearts that it is really be- 
cause we know more, it is undoubtedly true 
that cancer is on the increase. Whether due 
to our habits of civilization or what it may 
be, without going into any detail as to why, 
the fact remains that cancer is increasing. 

Just one other word before I sit down. 

The Senator from Maryland speaks about 
the use of the opiate. Of course, by in- 
creasing doses of those narcotics it is possible 
for a time to control the pain and suffering 
of cancer; but the time comes when the doses 
taken are so poisonous that death would 
come from the administration of the nar- 
cotic. In other words, the time comes when 
the narcotic can no longer give relief; and 
so, in the end, the patient dies in excru- 
ciating agony. 

Mr. Nrevy. Mr. President, I hold in my 
hand Hoffman's illuminating and exhaustive 
work, entitled “The Mortality from Cancer 
Throughout the World.” The able author 
of this volume says that the death rate 
from cancer has doubled in the United 
States in 40 years. 

Another element of alarm that obtrudes it- 
self into the consideration of the cancer 
problem is found in the fact that this fright- 
ful disease, in a large percentage of cases, 
steals upon its victims like a thief in the 
dead of the night. In the beginning cancer 
is usually painless. Consequently it fre- 
quently progresses to the hopeless stage be- 
fore its existence is certainly known. 

In spite of all that countless self-sacrific- 
ing physicians and surgeans and other sci- 
entists have done, and tried to do, cancer 
in its advanced stages is still the most mys- 
terious and incurable of diseases, and hu- 
manity'’s most deadly foe. Indeed, the only 
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known certain cure for cancer, even in its 
early stages, is to be found only in the ap- 
plication of the surgeon's knife. 

For the benefit of those who are more 
inclined to think in terms of dollars and 
cents than in terms of humanity, atten- 
tion is invited to the fact that the people 
of the United States suffer from the ravages 
of cancer an annual financial loss of more 
than three-fourths of a billion dollars, The 
following article which appeared in the New 
York Times for the 6th day of May 1928, 
convincingly speaks to the point as follows: 


“CANCER LOSS IN 1927 PUT AT $800 MILLION— 
DR, LUIS I. DUBLIN ESTIMATES ECONOMIC VALUE 
OF PERSONS WHO DIED AT $680 MILLION 
“Establishing an economic loss as great 

as if 300,000 workingmen had been idle for a 
year, cancer in 1927 was responsible for a 
monetary loss of approximately $800 million 
according to Dr. Luis I. Dublin, statistician 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. He 
said that $680 million represented the mone- 
tary value of persons dying from this disease 
and $110 million was spent caring for the 
victims, 

“The current year undoubtedly will see a 
greater economic loss and a greater amount 
of suffering, since the number of deaths 
from cancer is steadily increasing, according 
to Dr. Dublin. Cancer is a condition which 
usually occurs late in life, toward the end 
of the economically productive period, he 
added. However, a very considerable num- 
ber of deaths occur earlier in life than is 
commonly supposed. 

“*We find, for example,’ said Dr. Dublin, 
‘That under 25 years of age there are every 
year about 1,600 deaths from cancer, involv- 
ing losses of $38 million; between 25 and 35 
close to 3,000 deaths, amounting to $62 mil- 
lion; between 35 and 45 the deaths number 
10,000, with losses of $160 million, and so on 
up to 75, where we estimate that the money 
value—that is, the earning power—of the 
average man is no longer appreciable. The 
important thing to remember is that the to- 
tal runs up to $680 million. 

“This is a considerable sum of money and 
represents a tenth of the total value of all 
iron and steel manufactured in the United 
States; it is as much as the total current 
income of the State of Louisiana.’ 

“Dr. Dublin estimates that care and med- 
icine cost $1,000 a case. This means that the 
110,000 cancer deaths last year involved a 
loss of $110 million, which added to the $680 
million means practically $800 million.” 

Sad to relate, practically every other civi- 
lized country is suffering as severely as our 
own from the worldwide cancer scourge. It 
is estimated that the deaths from cancer in 
the entire world now reach the grand total 
of three-fourths of a million a year, 

And what is being done to check the ad- 
vance of this all-devouring insatiate mon- 
ster? 

The best available figures indicate that 
the total governmental appropriations of the 
world to combat cancer now amount to only 
$400,000 a year. That this sum is not only 
ridiculously inadequate but pitiable in the 
extreme no intelligent person will deny. In 
spite of cancer’s ravages and the suffering 
it has wrought among the people of the 
United States, in spite of cancer’s awful 
desolation which has reached almost every 
family in the land, to this moment our Gov- 
ernment has never appropriated a dollar or 
even a cent to be used exclusively in war- 
ring against this hideous disease. 

On the 4th day of February 1927, I in- 
troduced in the Senate the first bill that was 
ever offered in either House of Congress for 
the purpose of obtaining governmental as- 
sistance in solving the cancer problem. That 
bill proposed a reward of $5 million to the 
first person who discovered a practical and 
successful cure for cancer. The great press 
associations generously carried the news of 
the introduction of that bill around the 
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world. Within a year after I introduced that 
measure I received almost 2,500 letters in- 
forming me that their writers possessed in- 
fallible cancer cures. These letters came 
from every country on the globe. 

Let me read the following of these letters, 
which are fairly representative of all the rest: 


Dayton, OHIO, February 5, 1927. 

Dear Sir: In reading the paper, I saw a 
reward for the cure of a cancer. Not that I 
am after the money, but just to. show you 
what the Lord will do, I am sending an 
anointed handkerchief, and if you will do as 
I tell you, you will be cured of that disease. 
Now, just lay it over the cancer in the name 
of Jesus, and it is healed if you will believe 
it. If this doesn’t do you any good, it is 
because you have no faith. 

Mrs. C. J. 
SAND SPRINGS, OKLA., May 9, 1927. 
Senator NEELY. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your ad in Capper's 
Weekly, I am sending you a cure for cancer, 
as follows: 

External only: 10 grains arsenic, white of 
1 egg, enough soot from wood stove to make 
a thick paste; apply twice a day on cancer, 

Mrs. I. R. 
WorcHester, C. P., SOUTH AFRICA. 

Dear Sm: In writing on an advertisement 
of our South African newspaper of March 
1927, offering £1 million, for giving the best 
receipt for cancer, drink mixed herbs for 
working the cancer out of the body and 
blood. Take 1 ounce boggo, 2 ounces stone- 
flower, 2 ounces wild vineyard to a bottle of 
boiling water; let draw for 10 or 15 minutes; 
let set cold; take 3 times a tablespoonful a 
day. No meat or any salt fish may be taken 
when drinking this mixture. Also no strong 
drinks may be taken, such as wine and 
brandy. 

For healing an open cancer wound take 
2 ounces beeswax, 2 ounces castor oil, 4 or 
6 ounces kraal bosch; fry together for 15 
minutes; let cool; use 2 times a day. The 
wounds must be cleaned with warm water 
before using the salve. 

Dear sir, my hope and longing are to re- 
ceive a reply from you on this receipt. 

Yours faithfully, 
Mr. J. B. G- 

Letters like the foregoing convinced me 
that the plan to offer a reward for a cancer 
cure set forth in my bill was imperfect, if 
not utterly futile. 

My experience with the quacks who wrote 
to me only increased my sympathy for all 
the unfortunate cancer victims who fall into 
the hands of the countless charlatans of the 
country. 

But burning with a desire to aid, if pos- 
sible, in relieving humanity of the cancer 
curse and believing with Edmund Burke that 
even the attempt to render a great service 
to mankind would ennoble the flights of the 
highest genius and obtain pardon for the 
efforts of the meanest understanding. 

I next sought the counsel and advice of 
some of those who are recognized as great 
authorities on cancer. 

Dr. Joseph Bloodgood, of Johns Hopkins 
University, one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, cancer surgeon in the world, and 
one of the most princely men I have ever had 
the good fortune to know, has, with a reck- 
less disregard of his own precious time, con- 
ferred with me at length again and again and 
most generously given me his wise counsel 
and advice in my quest of means by which 
the Government could properly and effec- 
tually aid in solving the perplexing cancer 
problem, 

Through Dr. Bloodgood’s kindness, I was 
permitted to participate in a meeting in his 
home in Baltimore, at which the following 
eminent persons, besides my host, were pres- 
ent: Dr. J. B. Murphy, of the Rockefeller In- 
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stitute; Prof. Raymond Pearl; Drs. Roland 
Park, Thomas S. Cullen, Warren H. Lewis, 
Lewis H. Weed, William Mansfield Clark, 
James S. Ames, George A. Stewart; and 
Mr. Merrill Stout. 

After an entire evening's deliberation and 
discussion, it was unanimously decided by 
those present that the best method of begin- 
ning the offensive against the aggressive and 
deadly cancer foe lay in the introduction of a 
bill to authorize the National Academy of 
Sciences to investigate the entire cancer sub- 
ject and report to Congress in what manner 
the Federal Government could assist in coor- 
dinating all cancer research and in conquer- 
ing this most mysterious and destructive 
disease. The National Academy of Sciences 
was selected as the proper organization to 
make the investigation for the reason that it 
is composed of the most eminent doctors, 
chemists, biologists, and other scientists in 
the country. 

The meeting in question was mindful of 
the fact that in the year 1915, when the con- 
stantly recurring slides threatened to destroy 
the Panama Canal, the National Academy of 
Sciences had, at the request of the President, 
promptly solved that problem. It was fur- 
ther believed that those composing the Na- 
tional Academy of Science possessed in the 
aggregate more knowledge that might be 
useful in discovering a cancer cure than was 
possessed by any other organization. 

Acting upon the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of those who participated in the meeting 
in Dr. Bloodgood’s home, I introduced Senate 
bill No. 3554, which authorizes the National 
Academy of Sciences to make the investiga- 
tion and report described in the bill. An 
appropriation of $100,000 was proposed to 
cover the actual necessary expenses of the 
work. The bill was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, which has 
amended the measure by reducing the pro- 
posed appropriation from $100,000 to $75,000. 
With this amendment the bill was unani- 
mously reported from the committee and 
placed on the Senate Calendar. 

A single Member of the Senate has in- 
formed me that he opposes my bill in its 
present form for the reason that he believes 
that the United States Public Health Service 
should be authorized to participate in the 
proposed work. After familiarizing myself 
with the recent accomplishments of the Pub- 
lic Health Service and particularly after 
studying the remarkable achievements of Dr. 
J. W. Schereschewsky, of the Health Service, 
in experimenting with malignant tumors in 
mice and in successfully inoculating chickens 
with the Rous fowl sarcomas, and in a 
number of cases curing the artificially de- 
veloped sarcomas by the action of “an intense 
electrostatic field, excited by high-frequency 
oscillations,” I became convinced that the 
Public Health Service should aid in making 
the investigation and report proposed in my 
bill. 

The work in cancer research recently done 
by the Public Health Service without any 
specific appropriation for the purpose is, or 
at least may be, of great value. And let 
it be observed in passing that the great 
Public Health Service has never been sup- 
plied sufficient appropriations to on 
the important work to which it is most in- 
dustriously applying itself. For instance, for 
the current year the service is not given a 
dollar for the specific purpose of cancer re- 
search, 

In order to provide that the work con- 
templated in my bill shall be done by the 
Public Health Service and the National 
Academy of Sciences jointly, I shall later 
offer certain amendments and ask that they 
be adopted by unanimous consent. 

The only effect of the adoption of these 
amendments, will be to have the contem- 
plated work done by the Academy of Sci- 
ences and Public Health Service jointly 
instead of by the National Academy of Sci- 
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ences alone, and reduce the proposed appro- 
priation from $75,000 to $50,000. 

Let me implore the Senate to pass this 
bill today and without a dissenting vote, 
to the end that the Congress may soon be 
informed how the Federal Government can 
assist in solving the cancer problem that is 
costing the United States almost $800 mil- 
lion a year, destroying more than a hundred 
thousand lives a year, and inflicting more 
suffering and agony upon the American 
people than all the other diseases known 
to humanity. 

During the last Congress we appropriated 
$10 million to eradicate the corn borer. For 
the present fiscal year we appropriated for 
the investigation of tuberculosis and para- 
tuberculosis in animals more than $5 mil- 
lion; for meat inspection, more than $2 
million; for the improvement of cereals, 
more than $700,000; for the investigation 
of insects affecting deciduous fruits, vine- 
yards, and nuts, more than $130,000. I 
favored and supported all of these appro- 
priations and countless other appropriations 
of a similar nature. 

But in view of our unequaled liberality in 
protecting our domestic animals against 
every sort of disease and pest, and in view 
of the vast expenditures we have made in 
protecting every species of food-yielding 
plant and tree, and in further view of the 
fact that the Government has never yet ap- 
propriated a dollar for the particular pur- 
pose of combating cancer, I beg, in the 
name of all the vast hosts of cancer victims 
living and dead, for an appropriation that 
will make it possible for the work of rescuing 
suffering and perishing humanity from this 
frightful scourage immediately to begin. 

If you should ask what the Public Health 
Service and the National Academy of 
Sciences will be able to do with this awful 
problem, I should answer that, in detail, 
I do not pretend to know. But the in- 
domitable spirit of Americanism that im- 
pelled Grant to say, “I propose to fight it out 
along this line’; Lawrence to say, “Don’t 
give up the ship”; Hale to say, “I only regret 
that I have but one life to lose for my coun- 
try”; Webster to say, “Nothing is impossible 
at Bunker Hill”; that matchless and mag- 
nificent American spirit, bold, unterrified, 
and unafraid, always exalted and glorified, 
by serving the suffering and the distressed, 
impel and enable these two great organiza- 
tions to formulate a plan and suggest ways 
and means to eradicate cancer, the unspeak- 
able horror of horrors, and to save humanity 
from the greatest tragedy since Calvary; from 
the greatest curse that has ever been visited 
upon the children of men. 

I now ask unanimous consent for 5 min- 
utes in which to perfect the amendments 
and pass this bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I want first to say that I 
have listened with very great interest to the 
unusually fine speech of the Senator from 
West Virginia, I think he has made a real 
contribution to a subject of the greatest 
national importance, and I sincerely hope 
the amendment which he proposes to intro- 
duce, which as I understand, will include the 
Public Health Service along with the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, may be adopted. 

I would like to state that the Committee 
on Commerce this morning authorized a 
favorable report on a bill which I had the 
honor to introduce, Senate bill 3391, to 
establish and operate a national institute 
of health, create a system of fellowships in 
said institute, and to authorize the Govern- 
ment to accept donations for use in ascer- 
taining the cause, prevention, and cure of 
disease affecting human beings, and for 
other purposes. The Senator will note that 
the institute is not limited to any one dis- 
ease, but takes in all the ills that flesh is 
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heir to. I am delighted to know that the 
Senator himself is striving so hard to over- 
come the very worst disease which we have 
in America today, the awful disease of 
cancer. 

I did not hear the Senator mention a 
very interesting book I read the other day, 
entitled “The Chemistry of Health,” by Pro- 
fessor Green, of Notre Dame University. 
Among other things, he says in this extremely 
interesting book, which I commend to all 
Senators who wish something fine, that can- 
cer is a dietary disease; that it is caused al- 
most entirely by improper diet and improper 
elimination. He calls attention to the fact 
that savage peoples do not have cancer; that 
it is a disease almost entirely of civilization; 
and that if we would pay proper attention to 
health we would avoid having this awful 
disease. I wish the Senator Godspeed in his 
splendid efforts. 

Mr. Smoor. Mr. President, I virtually 
agreed with a number of Senators that we 
would allow no legislation today. Will the 
Senator let this matter go until a little later 
in the day, toward the close of the session? 
I assure the Senator that I am in full sym- 
pathy with his proposal, and if I can assist 
him in passing the bill today or later, I shall 
do so. 

Mr. Neety. I thank the Senator, and with- 
draw my request for the present, but I shall 
vigorously renew it before the end of the 
day. 

Before I take my seat I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp an article from 
the Pathfinder, one of the greatest American 
periodicals, entitled “Cancer.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the matter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


“(From the Pathfinder, of February 26, 1927] 
“CANCER 


“Senator NEELY, of West Virginia, has in- 
troduced a bill in Congress which would 
authorize the Government to offer a $5,000,- 
000 prize for a cancer cure. In view of the 
fact that many monetary rewards—not to 
speak of the satisfaction in rendering a great 
service to mankind—already await the first 
person to demonstrate a successful cure, we 
are not prepared to say whether such a huge 
money consideration is advisable. 

“The Cancer Research Society of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has offered a $100,000 prize for some 
time. A similar amount is posted by Lord 
Atholston, proprietor of the Montreal Star, 
and a $50,000 reward has been put up by Sir 
William Veno, of Manchester, England, not 
to mention the annual Jung prize of $500 
for cancer research. 

“However, we do unhesitatingly commend 
Mr. NeeLyY’s desire to interest the Govern- 
ment more in combating this great scourge. 
He proposes to create a Federal commission 
to pass on the many claimed ‘cures.’ The 
commission would be made up of three emi- 
nent scientists, to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, who have enough public spirit to 
serve without pay. They would have the 
power to enlist the aid of one or more Goy- 
ernment agencies in trying to solve the can- 
cer problem. 

“The Government has not given as much 
attention as it might to the physical ills of 
mankind. The public, too, has been some- 
what indifferent. Mr, Nee.y is disappointed 
that, since the introduction of his bill the 
three so-called great press associations have 
been so busy informing the country about a 
mechanical bull fight in New Jersey and 
other matters of similar importance that 
they have been unable to give more than 
passing notice to the matter involved in the 
proposed legislation. But this is natural. 

“People have an aversion to harrowing 
things. That is why the cancer campaign 
launched at Washington in 1922, with the 
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British Ambassador as an active worker, re- 
ceived so little public support. 

“However, the subject merits everyone's 
consideration. Cancer is a growing menace. 
Though radium and surgery are popular 
treatments, there is no proved cure. It has 
been said that nearly four times as many 
people died in this country from cancer dur- 
ing the period of the World War as were killed 
in battle abroad. And the toll is mounting. 
The cancer death rate grew from 74 per 100,- 
000 in 1911 to 92 per 100,000 in 1924. In 1920 
there were 89,000 deaths from the disease. 
The number last year will probably reach 
100,000. There are over 300,000 known cancer 
patients in this country today. One fact is 
very apparent: The modern style of living 
contributes to the spread of the disease. 

“Much has been written about cancer. 
Theories are many. Each physician seems to 
have his own pet ideas regarding cause and 
treatment. The Government could aid ma- 
terially in collecting and studying this mate- 
rial. Only through such cooperation can a 
cure for this and other terrible diseases be 
found. 

“There is no greater public duty than help- 
ing stamp out disease. But physicians as 
individuals haven’t the time or the money to 
engage in the exhaustive research work that 
is necessary. The study of any disease, after 
all, is one of assembling facts. This service 
the Government is well qualified to perform. 
For that reason, we agree with Mr. NEELY 
that the United States should be as much a 
leader in health as in other things. 

“It is not enough for our experts to an- 
nounce that there is no known cure for can- 
cer, and to denounce those who claim to help 
it. It is not enough to urge everybody who 
has a mole or a wart or any suspicious growth 
to have it cut out ‘while there is time.’ Thou- 
sands of poor sufferers have had repeated 
operations and have had everything done for 
them which medical science can suggest; 
they have sacrificed all their savings in the 
effort to secure relief—but the relief has not 
come. 

“It is time that we should have action, and 
not simply reassuring words or treatments 
that do not secure results. People are afraid 
of the very word ‘smallpox,’ and yet smallpox 
claims only a very small percentage of the 
deaths that cancer does. Smallpox used to 
be one of the world’s great scourges, and it 
carried off vast numbers of people. But it has 
been mastered. 

“In the same way yellow fever, malaria, and 
many other ills have been conquered or 
brought under control. All these improve- 
ments have been brought about largely 
through the activities of the Government. 
We must not expect the Government to do 
everything for us—but the conservation of 
the public health is safely within the legiti- 
mate sphere. Let the good work go on.” 

Mr. NeeLy subsequently said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the indulgence of the Senate 
for just a moment in order to carry out an 
agreement I had with the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoot] this morning. I ask that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bill (S. 8554) to authorize the National 
Academy of Science to investigate the 
means and methods for affording Federal 
aid in discovering a cure for cancer, and 
for other purposes. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Is there objection to 
the request of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Education and La- 
bor, with amendments, on page 1, line 7, 
after the word “practicable,” to strike out 
“a plan for the participation of the Fed- 
eral Government in eradicating cancer” and 
insert “the result of such investigation,” 
and in section 2, page 2, line 8, after the 
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words “the sum of” to strike out “$100,000” 
and insert “$75,000.” 

Mr. NEELY. I move further to amend the 
bill. 

On page 1, line 3, after the first words 
“That the,” to insert “Public Health Service 
and the”; in the same line, to strike 
out “is” and insert “are”; in line 4, after 
the word “authorized,” to insert “jointly”; 
on page 2, line 1, after the word ‘cancer, 
to insert “the result of such investigation”; 
in line 3, before the words “‘National Acad- 
emy,” to insert “Public Health Service or 
the”; in line 5, before the words “National 
Academy of Sciences,” to insert “Public 
Health Service and the”; and in section 2, 
page 2, line 9, after the words “the sum 
of,” to strike out “$75,000” and insert ‘'$50,- 
000"; in line 10, after the word “to,” to 
strike out “reimburse the National Academy 
of Sciences for” and insert “defray the” be- 
fore the word “expenses”; in line 12, after 
the word “appropriation,” to insert “or so 
much thereof, as may be necessary”; in 
line 14, after the word “vouchers,” to in- 
sert the word “jointly”; in line 15, before 
the word “President,” to insert “Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service and 
the”; and in the same line, after the word 
“President,” to strike out “or other author- 
ized officer,” so as to make the bill read: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the Public 
Health Service and the National Academy of 
Sciences are hereby authorized jointly to 
make a thorough investigation of the means 
and methods whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment may aid in discovering a successful 
and practical cure for cancer, and to report 
to Congress as soon as practicable the re- 
sult of such investigation. It shall be the 
duty of any executive department or inde- 
pendent establishment of the Government, 
upon the request of the Public Health Serv- 
ice or the National Academy of Sciences, 
approved by the President, to lend such 
assistance and cooperation as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Public Health Service and 
the National Academy of Sciences effectively 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $50,000 or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to defray the expenses which 
may be incurred in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this act. Such appropriation, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, shall be 
disbursed by the disbursing officer of the 
Treasury Department upon the presentation 
of vouchers jointly approved by the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service 
and the president of the National Academy 
of Sciences, and all expenditures from such 
appropriation shall be audited in the usual 
manner by the General Accounting Office.” 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
the amendments submitted by the Senator 
from West Virginia to the amendments of 
the committee will be agreed to, and the 
amendments of the committee as amended 
will be agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as 
amended, and the amendments were con- 
curred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
& third reading, read the third time, and 

The title was amended so as to read: “A 
bill to authorize the Public Health Service 
and the National Academy of Science 
jointly to investigate the means and meth- 
ods for affording Federal aid in discovering 
a cure for cancer, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Another of Sena- 
tor NEELY’s addresses was published in 
1946, under the title “Ascertainment of 
the Cause and Cure of Cancer.” I ask 
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unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the RECORD; 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ASCERTAINMENT OF CAUSE AND CURE OF 
CANCER 


(Originally printed as extension of remarks 
of Hon. CLAUDE PEPPER, of Florida, in the 
Senate of the United States, July 24, 1946) 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr, President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a statement given before the 
Senate subcommittee which has been taking 
testimony on the proposed legislation rela- 
tive to cancer, The statement was made by 
the Honorable MatrHew M. NEELY, a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the State of 
West Virginia, and a former distinguished 
Member of the Senate. His statement is in 
support of the bill dealing with cancer, of 
which he is the author in the House, and I 
am the author in the Senate. The bill 
authorizes $100 million to be spent by the 
President, with certain limitations, in the 
effort to find the cause and cure of cancer, 
The statement Representative Nee.y has 
made is a very moving one, and I am sure 
every Senator who reads it wiil profit from 
doing so. 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

“PROCEEDINGS 


“Senator PEPPER (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee). The hearing will be resumed. 

“Representative and former distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia, and coauthor of 
this bill, Hon. MatrHew M. NEELY, has 
honored us by coming this morning, and we 
are going to give him an opportunity to make 
any statement that he will on this matter 
before proceeding with the other witnesses. 


“STATEMENT OF HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES FROM THE STATE OF WEST 
VIRGINIA 


“Senator PEPPER. Senator NEELY, we are 
very glad to have you here; and again I want 
to say that this bill is a companion bill to the 
bill introduced in the House by Senator 
NEELY, and I am glad to be associated with 
him in this commendable endeavor. 

“Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, in the memorable language 
of one of your famous body’s most famous 
orators and statesmen, Daniel Webster, let 
me at once emphatically declare that ‘sink 
or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give 
my hand and my heart’ to Senate bill No. 
1875, the object of which is to exterminate 
cancer—mankind’s most aggressive, merci- 
less, and agonizing foe. 

“According to a classical Grecian myth, a 
monster known as the Sphinx, which was 
capable of propounding difficult riddles 
and of destroying all who failed in their at- 
tempts to solve them, voraciously preyed 
upon the people of Thebes until the rapidly 
dwindling population of that ancient city 
was threatened with annihilation. But a 
courageous, resourceful young hero named 
Oedipus averted the impending calamity. 
He, with drawn sword, advanced upon the 
Sphinx which imperiously warned him that 
he would forfeit his life if he did not cor- 
rectly answer this enigma: ‘What animal 
is that which has 4 feet at morning bright, 
has 2 at noon, and 3 at night?’ 

“Oedipus promptly and wisely responded: 
‘Man. In the morning of his life he travels 
on all fours, at noon he walks with two feet, 
which at night he supplements with a cane.’ 

“The solving of the riddle robbed the 
Sphinx of her extraordinary power and ren- 
dered her vulnerable. Thereupon Oedipus 
destroyed her and thus saved from extinction 
the remnant of the people of Thebes. 
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“As all the dwellers of the Grecian city 
were threatened by the Sphinx so all the 
people in the whole wide world are threat- 
ened by cancer, a loathesome scourge a thou- 
sand times more terrifying and deadly than 
a wilderness of monsters such as that which 
the son of Laius and Jocasta slew before the 
gates of Thebes. Startling facts corroborate 
this sweeping assertion, and clearly show 
that mankind is confronted with the dilem- 
ma of destroying cancer or being destroyed 
by it. 

“A recent authority declares that in Eng- 
land and Wales the death rate from this 
scourge has increased more than 990 percent 
in less than a hundred years. Hoffman, a 
great American authority on the mortality 
from cancer, says, in his comprehensive work 
which was published in 1915, that its death 
rate in the United States doubled during the 
preceding 40 years. For half a century a 
similar rate of increase has prevailed 
throughout the world. 

“In May 1928 I passed through the Sen- 
ate the first bill for the exclusive purpose of 
obtaining governmental assistance in solving 
the cancer problem that was ever approved 
by either House of Congress. In that year 
cancer killed 100,558 of the people of the 
United States who were 40 years of age or 
older. 

“In 1943, the last year for which relevant 
accurate data is available, cancer killed of 
the people of this country who had reached 
the age of 40 years or more 156,503. This 
was equivalent to an increase in the death 
rate of more than 55 percent in 15 years. 
In 1944 the total death toll from cancer in 
the United States was 171,171. In the year 
1928 cancer caused a death in this country, 
on the average, every 5 minutes and 30 
seconds. In 1944 every time the clock 
ticked away 3 minutes and 4 seconds cancer 
sent someone’s father, mother, brother, 
sister, husband, wife, or child in unspeakable 
agony from the joyous land of the living 
into the voiceless land of the dead. 

“Medical science has conquered yellow 
fever, diphtheria, typhoid, smallpox, and 
many other dire afflictions. Medical science 
has even robbed leprosy and tuberculosis of 
their terrors. But in spite of all that 
physicians, surgeons, chemists, biologists, 
and all other scientists have amazingly ac- 
complished, cancer is still the unconquered, 
unconquerable, and defiant foe of the 
human race. Radium, X-ray and the 
surgeon’s knife are the only generally ap- 
proved means of combating this frightful 
destroyer. Every passing year adds to the 
demonstrations that cancer cannot be eradi- 
cated by these or any other means now 
known, and that it is impossible, with avail- 
able funds, existing facilities and present 
methods, either to check the persistent ac- 
celeration of cancer’s terrifying encroach- 
ment or stay the progressive increase of its 
geile Na destruction in this or any other 

nd. 


“For generations the world has been wag- 
ing war against cancer with bows and ar- 
rows and other primitive weapons of the 
Stone Age. In this life-and-death struggle 
no country has yet supplied its scientists 
with sufficient funds to enable them to ad- 
vance even to the age of the flintlock 
musket. And while we persist in feebly 
combating cancer in the manner approved 
in our grandmothers’ days, the insatiate 
monster, cancer, continues to ‘laugh at our 
calamity and mock at our fear when it 
cometh as desolation,’ Statistics as unerring 
as Holy Writ demonstrate that every nation 
is traveling a cancer road that leads straight 
to the sepulcher of the human race, 


“‘The time is ripe, and rotten-ripe for 
change; 
Then let it come: I have no dread of what 
Is called for by the instinct of mankind.’ 
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“The enactment of the bill before you will 
enable a host of eager scientists, who have 
long been handicapped by a lack of funds, 
to exchange their useless bows and arrows 
for weapons as modern as this afternoon, 
and with them proceed to win victories in 
keeping with the general, hopeful, prayerful 
expectations of the atomic age that has 
burst upon the world. 

“It is a most distressing fact that the 
deadliest types of cancer in their later stages 
inflict upon their wretched victims torture 
more excruciating than any other known to 
man, And it is impossible, without fatal 
consequences, to administer anesthetics to 
these pitiful sufferers in sufficient quantities 
to render them oblivious to their agony. 

“Had the famous but brutal artist Parr- 
hasius beheld the heart-rending suffering of 
an expiring victim of cancer, he would have 
had no reason to tear open the wounds of a 
dying captive soldier in order to obtain suf- 
ficient inspiration to impel him to portray 
an extraordinary expression of agony, or cry 
out in ecstasy: 


“ ‘How fearfully he stifles that short moan 
Gods! If I could but paint a dying groan.’ 


“According to reliable experts, cancer has 
already branded 17 million of our living for 
its future victims. If the United States were 
in the regular shape of a parallelogram, its 
entire borderline would be approximately 
7,000 miles along, and if the 17 million 
branded for death are of the average height 
and should be eventually buried in a single 
grave side by side, in a double line, that 
grave would be long enough to extend entirely 
around this 7,000-mile border of the country 
and for an additional distance as great as 
that from New York City to Baltimore. 

“During the Second World War the Nazis 
and the Japanese killed 273,000 of our serv- 
ice men and women. But during the three 
war years cancer killed of our people 501,- 
019—nearly twice as many as our warring 
enemies, armed with the most deadly of 
modern weapons, were able to destroy in the 
same length of time. 

“The appropriation authorized by the bill 
is insignificant in comparison with the 
transcendent importance of discovering 
means of curing and preventing cancer. The 
atomic bomb cost us $2 billion. The cost 
of our participation in the recent war was 
at the average rate of $221,043,000 a day. 
And please bear in mind that this expendi- 
ture was made to defeat a foe whose power 
of destruction was only a little more than 
half as great as that of cancer. The entire 
appropriation sought by the bill is $10 
million less than half a day’s cost of our 
participation in the last World War. 

“The amount of the appropriation should 
be contrasted with the enormous loss which 
the American people will continue to suffer 
until a cure for cancer is found. Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin, noted statistician for the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., pointed out in 
1928 that in the preceding year cancer lost 
the people of the United States $800 million. 
According to the doctor, the average neces- 
sary cost of medicine and care for each 
patient who dies of this frightful affliction 
is at least a thousand dollars. Upon this 
basis, in 1944 cancer cost the people of the 
United States, for care and medicine alone, 
$171,171,000; and when the estimated eco- 
nomic value of those destroyed is added to 
the foregoing, it appears that the people of 
this country in 1944 suffered a total loss 
from cancer of more than $1,229,000,000. 
The loss for 1945 has not yet been ac- 
curately ascertained, but it is known to be 
much greater than it was in 1944. 

“Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that the 
committee will make the following brief 
amendments to the bill: Insert after the 
word ‘place’ on page 1 the words ‘or places’; 
and on page 2 at the proper place insert ‘this 
appropriation shall be available until ex- 
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pended.’ To all importunities for crippling 
or restrictive amendments such as that of 
providing that the appropriation shall be 
channeled through particular agencies or or- 
ganizations, I entreat you to turn deaf ears. 

“The proponent of the bill, the distin- 
guished Senator Pepper, is obviously alive to 
the impossibility of solving the cancer prob- 
lem by any means now known and also to 
the fact that the only hope of finding a 
cancer preventive or cure lies in new thought, 
new methods, and new experiments as revo- 
lutionary as those that produced the atomic 
bomb. 

“The bill, if enacted in its present form, 
will enable the President to seek the co- 
operation of the most preeminent scientists 
of the earth such, for example, as Dr. Ein- 
stein, those who solved the problem of utiliz- 
ing atomic energy, members of the National 
Academy of Science, and outstanding experts 
from the great institutions of learning and 
investigation of the United States, England, 
Russia, France, Germany, and all other coun- 
tries of the world in which any who are ap- 
parently capable of helping to speed human- 
ity’s victory over cancer may be found. 

“Let nothing be written into the bill that 
will prevent the President and this mobilized 
army of scientists from determining how 
and when and where the requested appro- 
priation can be best expended in order to 
assure the highest probability of success in 
this the greatest venture ever launched by 
the Congress or any other legislative body 
in behalf of the alleviation of the suffering 
of mankind. 

“Let every cherished soldier in this mighty 
army of beneficent service to the cancer- 
stricken millions of the world be free to 
proceed in accordance with his own judg- 
ment to help achieve the high and holy pur- 
poses of the bill; and let every soldier who 
advances against the relentlese, bloodthirsty 
cancer foe find impelling inspiration in the 
stirring supplication of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes: 


“ ‘Build thee more stately mansions, O my 

soul. 

As the swift seasons roll. 

Leave thy low-vaulted past. 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s un- 
resting sea.” 


“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I sincerely thank you again and again 
for having most generously permitted me to 
address you in behalf of the supremely im- 
portant measure before you.” 

Senator PEPPER. Thank you, Senator. I 
wish that everyone could have heard what 
you have said. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Another address 
by Senator NEELY was entitled “Address 
in Behalf of Federal Aid in the War 
Against Cancer,” and was delivered by 
him in the House of Representatives on 
August 1, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS IN BEHALF OF FEDERAL AID IN THE 
War AGAINST CANCER, DELIVERED IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AUGUST 1, 1946 
Mr. Speaker, the immortal Dante, with 

great consternation, saw above the portal to 

the inferno the melancholy inscription: 

“Abandon hope all ye who enter here.” 

Last Saturday, when 104 Republican Mem- 
bers of this body, with the aid of 35 Demo- 
crats, killed House bill 4502 to authorize the 
appropriation of $100 million to finance the 
finding of a cure for cancer, they, in effect, 
wrote a similar legend of despair over every 
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entrance to the horror chambers in which 
175,000 of the people of the United States 
will die of this frightful scourge during the 
next 12 months. 

The bill was the only one which proposed 
the launching of a campaign of extermina- 
tion against cancer that had been favorably 
reported to the House by any of its commit- 
tees. Therefore, it was the only measure 
that offered a ray of hope to the victims of 
this dire disease that the House had a chance 
to pass during the closing days of this ses- 
sion of the Congress, Everyone who voted 
against the bill did so with the knowledge 
that he was rejecting the last opportunity of 
the year to throw out the governmental life- 
line to this country’s agonized victims of 
cancer, who are dying at the shocking rate 
of 20 every hour. 

If the foes of the bill rendered a public 
service by slaughtering it, their constituents 
should be fully informed of the accomplish- 
ment so that they may reward their Con- 
gressmen by reelecting them in November 
with increased majorities. On the other 
hand, if the killing of the bill were a dis- 
service to the Nation and the world, the con- 
stituents of the executioners should be in- 
formed of that fact so that they may take 
appropriate steps to prevent future disservice 
in matters pertaining to governmental action 
against the cancer scourge. 

In order that the people may judge for 
themselves whether their Congressmen satis- 
factorily represented them last Saturday by 
voting for or against the appropriation of 
Federal funds with which to combat the 
world’s most dreaded affliction, I proceed to 
identify those who loyally supported the bill 
and also those who enthusiastically put it to 
death. The following, whose names—except 
my own—appear to me to constitute a roll 
of honor, vigorously and faithfully supported 
this important measure: 

Andrews of Alabama, Andrews of New 
York, Biemiller, Bloom, Bolton, Brown of 
Georgia, Buchanan, Byrne of New York, 
Camp, Canfield, Cannon of Missouri, Carna- 
han, Chelf, Chiperfield, Clason, Cox, Crosser, 
Cunningham, D'Alesandro, De Lacy, D'Ewart, 
Dingell, Dirksen, Douglas of California, 
Douglas of Illinois, Doyle, Eberharter, Elliot, 
Engle of California, Fallon, Feighan, Fer- 
nandez, Flannagan, Flood, Folger, Forand, 
Fulton, Gamble, Gardner, Gearhart, Geelan, 
Gerlach, Gordon, Gore, Gorski, Granger, 
Grant of Alabama, Hagen, Leonard W. Hall, 
Harless of Arizona, Havenner, Hays, Healy, 
Hedrick, Henry, Hoch, Hook, Huber, Hull, 
Jackson, Jarman, Johnson of Indiana, Jonk- 
man, Kearney, Kee, Kelley of Pennsylvania, 
King, Kirwin, Kopplemann, LaFollette, Le- 
sinski, Link, McCormack, Madden, Manasco, 
Monroney, Morrison, Mundt, Murdock, Mur- 
ray of Wisconsin, Neely, O’Brien of Illinois, 
O'Brien of Michigan, O'Neal, Outland, Pace, 
Patman, Peterson of Florida, Pittenger, 
Poage, Price of Florida, Price of Illinois, Ra- 
baut, Rains, Randolph, Rankin, Resa, Riley, 
Roe of Maryland, Rogers of Massachusetts, 
Rowan, Sabath, Sadowski, Sasscer, Savage, 
Sheppard, Sikes, Simpson of Pennsylvania, 
Spence, Starkey, Stevenson, Stigler, Sullivan, 
Sundstrom, Thomas of Texas, Thomason, 
Trimble, Voorhis of California, Wadsworth, 
Walter, Weaver, White, Wolcott, Woodhouse, 
Worley, Zimmerman. 

Of those just named, the following earn- 
estly and eloquently appealed to the House 
to pass the bill: The lady from California, 
Mrs. Douglas; the lady from Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Rogers; the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
Dirksen; the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. 
Pittinger; the gentleman from New Jersey, 
Mr. Canfield; and the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, Mr. ney. 

Your attention is now invited to the names 
of those who defeated the proposal to invest 
in an extraordinary undertaking to solve 
the cancer probiem and rescue mankind from 
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eancer’s frightful curse the sum of $100 mil- 
lion—less than half the cost of our participa- 
tion for a single day in the Second World 
War—the war in which all our enemies in 3 
years of fighting killed only half as many of 
our people as were killed by cancer during 
the same time: 

Abernethy, Allen of Illinois, H. Carl An- 
dersen, August H. Andresen, Angell, Arends, 
Arnold, Auchincloss, Barden, Barrett of Wy- 
oming, Bell, Bennett of Missouri, Bishop, 
Bonner, Brehm, Brown of Ohio, Buck, Bul- 
winkle, Byrnes of Wisconsin, Campbell, Case 
of New Jersey, Chapman, Chenoweth, 
Church, Clark, Clevenger, Cole of Missouri, 
Colmer, Cooley, Corbett, Curtis, Davis, Don- 
dero, Doughton of North Carolina, Drewry, 
Durham, Dworshak, Ellis, Ellsworth, Ervin, 
Fenton, Fisher, Gavin, Gibson, Gifford, Gil- 
lette, Gillie, Goodwin, Graham, Grant of In- 
diana, Gregory, Griffiths, Gross, Gwynne of 
Iowa, Hale, Hancock, Hand, Harness of In- 
diana, Harris, Herter, Heselton, Hinshaw, 
Hobbs, Hoeven, Hoffman of Michigan, 
Holmes of Massachusetts, Holmes of Wash- 
ington, Hope, Horan, Howell, Jenkins, Jen- 
sen, Johnson of Illinois, Jones; Kelly of Mi- 
nois, Knutson, Kunkel, Lanham, Larcade, 
Lea, LeCompte, LeFevre, Lemke, Lewis, Lyle, 
McConnell, McDonough, McGregor, McMillen 
of Illinois, Martin of Iowa, Martin of Massa- 
chusetts, Mason, Mathews, Michener, Miller 
of Nebraska, Mills, Norblad, Norrell, O'Hara, 
Phillips, Pickett, Plumley, Pratt, Ramey, 
Reed of Illinois, Reed of New York, Rich, 
Rizley, Robertson of North Dakota, Rodgers 
of Pennsylvania, Rogers of Florida, Schwabe 
of Missouri, Schwabe of Oklahoma, Scrivner, 
Sharp, Simpson of Illinois, Smith of Ohio, 
Smith of Virginia, Smith of Wisconsin, 
Springer, Stefan, Stockman, Sumner of Mi- 
nois, Sumners of Texas, Taber, Talbot, Talle, 
Thom, Tibbott, Vorys of Ohio, Vursell, Wei- 
chel, Whitten, Whittington, Wigglesworth, 
Wilson, Winstead, Wolverton of New Jersey, 
Woodruff. 

Of the foregoing, the honorable Republi- 
can doctor, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Smith] and another honorable Republican 
doctor, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Judd] who failed to vote but was paired 
against the bill, and the honorable gentle- 
man from North Carolina, Major Bulwinkle, 
constituted a trio of oratorical bombardiers 
who, with the zeal of the famous Three 
Musketeers, attacked the bill with every oral 
weapon at their command. 

The bill and a few excerpts from the stir- 
ring, logical argumentation of these honor- 
aable and zealous Republican doctors and 
the honorable and gallant major from North 
Carolina appear to be relevant for inclusion 
at this point: 

The bill is as follows: 

“Be it enacted * * * That the President 
is hereby authorized and requested to 
undertake * * * to mobilize at some con- 
venient places in the United States an ade- 
quate number of the world’s outstanding 
experts, and coordinate and utilize their 
services through an independent group ap- 
pointed by him in a supreme endeavor to 
discover means of curing and preventing 
cancer; and to take any additional action 
that he may consider necessary or proper to 
achieve the desired result. * * * 

“The sum of $100 million is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated to enable the 
=eedent to carry out the provisions of this 
act.’ 

The honorable gentleman and medicine 
man from Minnesota, Mr. Jupp, in his fer- 
vent appeal to the House to kill the cancer 
cure and prevention bill, said, among many 
other things: 

“Look at the text of the bill. * * * Just 
what does ‘adequate’ mean?” 

Any 6-year-old American child with a 10- 
cent dictionary could have enlightened the 
honorable gentleman on this point by ex- 
plaining that “adequate number” in this 
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case obviously means a number sufficient to 
effectuate the purposes of the bill. 

Again the honorable gentleman said: 

“In my judgment, everything that can or 
will be done under this bill can be done a 
great deal better under the cancer-research 
program that is already well established and 
functioning.” 

The program to which the gentleman 
refers is the ome under the execution of 
which tortured cancer victims are dying in 
the United States at the rate of one every 3 
minutes of every day in the year. Sad in- 
deed is the realization that this death rate 
is constantly increasing in this and every 
other land. 

Again the honorable doctor from Minne- 
sota says: 

“Now, in this bill we propose to * * * set 
up a new outfit to be controlled and oper- 
ated by God only knows whom and in what 
manner nobody can predict.” 

Those who read the simple language of 
the measure will have no difficulty in under- 
standing that those who would have origi- 
nated and directed the action against cancer, 
if members like the distinguished doctor had 
not defeated the bill, would have been the 
world’s outstanding medical experts and 
other scientists whom the President would 
have mobilized, and the efforts of whom he 
would have coordinated for the sole purpose 
of finding a cure and preventive of cancer. 

The honorable doctor, Mr. Jupp, further 
said: 

“Here we do not have the slightest idea 
of what we are doing. I beg of you, my 
colleagues, that you do not * * * vote for 
& bill which, in my judgment, is more likely 
to harm than to help.” 

Apparently the sum total of the meaning 
of the language just quoted is that the 
gentleman from Minnesota would rather 
cancer to continue its merciless destruction 
than for the Government to expend $100 
million in a bold undertaking to save the 
lives of the 500,000 in the United States 
who now have cancer and the lives of 17 
million others now living, who, if present 
methods of treatment alone prevail, are 
doomed to die of this hideous disease in 
days to come. 

The honorable doctor and gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. Smith, in the course of his with- 
ering verbal assault, said: 

“I have made a special study of cancer, 
and studied under some of the masters in 
the field of cancer research * * * I cannot 
understand why a bill like this was written 
in the first place.” 

“Let us not legislate in this emotional 
atmosphere. I am afraid if the Congress 
stays in session a little while longer some- 
body is going to have a bill up here to 
prevent sin.” 

Let the innumerable sufferers from can- 
cer—particularly those in the honorable 
doctor’s district—determine how much they 
owe the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
for his amazingly constructive criticism of 
the bill designed to speed the discovery of 
@ cure and preventive of the world’s most 
terrifying affliction. 

The honorable doctor and gentleman, Mr. 
Smith, on a later occasion, said in an ad- 
dress to the House concerning the appro- 
priation which the bill proposed: 

“My judgment is that if the $100 million 
had been voted it would haye been spent for 
boondoggling, just as so much of the money 
which Congress appropriates is spent. The 
Treasury of the United States has become a 
veritable haven for almost every conceiv- 
able kind of racketeer.” 

Thus the gentleman adds to what he had 
previously said in opposition to the bill the 
unmistakable implication, if not the direct 
assertion, that he considers anyone a rack- 
eteer who endavors to obtain from the Goy- 
ernment financial aid for those who are des- 
perately striving to conquer cancer. I ap- 
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peal from the honorable doctor who uttered 
this astounding implication to his cancer- 
scourged constitutents, who probably prefer 
at least a hope of relief from their agony 
to meaningless vaporings about boondog- 
gling and racketeers. 

After hearing the honorable Republican 
medicine man from Minnesota and the 
equally honorable medicine man from Ohio 
deliver their philippics against the bill, I 
was able to appreciate more than ever before 
the following scripture, which appears in 
the 16th chapter of II Chronicles: 

“And Asa in the thirty and ninth year of 
his reign was diseased in his feet, until his 
disease was exceedingly great; yet in his 
disease he sought not to the Lord, but to 
the physicians. 

“And Asa slept with his fathers * * +, 

“And they buried him in his own sepul- 
cher, which he had made for himself in the 
city of David.” 

The remarks of these distinguished doctors 
also enabled me better to understand why 
one of the most famous Americans who ever 
practiced their profession sounded the fol- 
lowing warning against certain rare types of 
medicine men. Said the eminent Dr, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes: 

“Medicine learned from a Jesuit how to 
cure ague, from a friar how to cut for the 
stone, from a soldier how to treat gout, from 
a sailor how to keep off scurvy, from a post- 
master how to sound the eustachian tube, 
from a dairymaid how to prevent smallpox, 
and from an old market woman how to 
catch the itch insect, 

“My sentiment is long life, green old age, 
and innumerable blessings for all the pro- 
found, proficient, and progressive of the 
great medical profession, for which I have 
unlimited respect. And may a merciful 
providence protect suffering humanity from 
the few of that profession who are as blind 
as bats, as deaf as adders, and as dumb as 
dead dinosaurs to the crying necessity for 
discovering better means than their grand- 
mothers knew for the alleviation of the 
afflictions of mankind.” 

Let us next note the contribution made 
by the honorable gentleman and gallant 
major from North Carolina [Mr. Bulwinkle] 
to the proposal that the Federal Govern- 
ment devote $100 million to the undertaking 
to find a cancer preventive and cure. He 
said, among other things: 

“I am speaking to you about a subject 
which is dear to my heart. One of my rela- 
tives died of cancer. * * * But heaven 
knows, I am not getting to the point of 
dumping $100 million into somebody’s lap 
and raising false hopes among the people of 
this Nation. * * * 

“I say to you that you have everything 
under existing law that is necessary for re- 
search in connection with this dread dis- 
ease,” 

The untold thousands of cancer victims 
who know that there is no institution, 
agency, or doctor on earth capable of heal- 
ing them are thus assured by the distin- 
guished major that they “have everything 
under existing law that is necessary for re- 
search in connection with this dread dis- 
ease.” 

The honorable major concluded his con- 
structive remarks against the bill, which is 
as vital as life to an innumerable throng of 
sufferers from cancer, with the following 
appeal: 

“I ask you to vote down the motion to 
suspend the rules.” 

And the “voting down” of this motion, for 
which the gallant major and 138 other Mem- 
bers of the House are exclusively responsible, 
sounded the death knell for this session of 
the Congress for the measure which, if en- 
acted, would have provided $100 million with 
which to fight the deadliest foe to man that 
stalks the world today. 
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Against the oratorical opposition of the 
two honorable doctors and the honorable 
major mentioned and also against the entire 
139 votes with which the Members of the 
House killed the bill, I gratefully array the 
following renowned ones, many of whom are 
among the leading cancer experts of the 
world. It should be noted that practically 
all those whose names follow, vigorously en- 
dorse the bill or its identical companion, 
which the famous Senator Claude Pepper in- 
troduced in the Senate: 

“We are strongly for this appropriation.” 
(Mr. Albert D. Lasker, New York member, 
executive committee, American Cancer So- 
ciety.) 

“I strongly favor the proposed bill, S. 1875, 
which, as before noted, is identical with the 
House bill under consideration, and urge you 
gentlemen to report it favorably * * * and 
not to put in any amendment.” (Dr. Daniel 
Laszlo, division of neoplastic diseases, 
Montefiore Hospital, New York.) 

“I am unequivocally in favor of the $100 
million appropriation as an absolute and 
unrestricted minimum fund for this pur- 
pose to be set aside until spent.” (Mr. 
Julius Perlmutter, chairman, Sponsors of 
Government Action Against Cancer, New 
York.) 

“I suggest that the bill as proposed by 
yourself, Senator Pepper, and Senator NEELY 
be passed in its present form.” (Dr. Harold 
P. Rusch, director, McArdle Medical Labora- 
tory, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.) 

“I wish to congratualte you, Senator Pep- 
per, on the bill. * * * I endorse it whole- 
heartedly.” (Dr. George Miley, Gotham Hos- 
pital, New York.) 

“I am heartily in favor of the legislation. 
I feel that it will be the means by which 
thousands and possibly millions of people 
will be saved from suffering and untimely 
death.” (Dr. Carl Beck, Chicago, Ill.) 

“I speak with great feeling in behalf of 
the officers and board of directors of the 
Cancer Research Foundation of California. 
They have authorized me and requested me 
to state unequivocally that they are behind 
this bill and desire its passage at this ses- 
sion of Congress.” (Dr, Harry B. Friedgood, 
president and director of research, Cancer 
Research Foundation of California, Los 
Angeles.) 

“I wholeheartedly endorse Governor 
Neety’s bill, H. R. 4502.” (Dr. Sherwood 
Moore, Barnes Hospital, and professor of ra- 
diology at Washington University Medical 
School, St. Louis.) 

“The principles incorporated in S. 1875 
which makes available Federal funds for 
cancer research should be endorsed.” (Dr. 
C. P. Rhoads, Memorial Hospital, New York.) 

“I welcome the opportunity to appear in 
support of the cancer research bill, S. 1875. 
+ * * The present bill has my fullest recom- 


mendation.” (Dr. Halsey J. Bagg, director, 
Bagg Research Laboratory, Yorktown 
Heights, N. Y.) 


“I am in favor of a bill such as the Neely- 
Pepper cancer bill. * * * I favor the ap- 
pointment by the President of a new and 
independent commission representative of 
all interested groups and individuals to plan 
such an undertaking and to its completion. 
I also favor that the bill be reported out 
quickly and favorably.” (Dr. Maurice Bern- 
stein, Beverly Hills, Calif.) 

“The Pepper-Neely bill should be consid- 
ered virtually in the light of a flood-control 
measure for the preservation of national life 
and property. * * * My own recommenda- 
tion is that as great latitude as possible be 
placed in the hands of the President him- 
self.” (Dr. Simon L. Ruskin, New York.) 

“I favor the enactment of the bill in its 
present form without complicating amend- 
ments.” (Dr. Anna Goldfeder, New York 
University.) 

“I am heart and soul behind your bill 
and wish to do everything possible to en- 
courage its passage.” Dr. Louis H. Seagrave, 
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director, Cancer Research, Foundation of 
California, Los Angeles.) 

“The bill should be reported as quickly 
as possible because cancer does not defer 
its deadly effects.”(Dr. Henry K. Wachtel, 
Fordham University.) 

“This bill should be reported out quickly, 
favorably and unanimously, if possible with- 
out complicating amendments, so that ade- 
quate support for research on cancer 
throughout the country will become avail- 
able soon.” (Dr. John H. Lawrence, Uni- 
versity of California.) 

“Immediate favorable action is a must.” 
(Dr. Joseph A. Smigel, New York.) 

“I favor the Pepper-Neely cancer research 
bill.” (Dr. Bertram V. A. Law Beer, asso- 
ciate professor of radiology, University of 
California Medical School, San Francisco, 
Calif.) 

“Two-hundred-thousand Catholic Daugh- 
ters of America are heartily in accord with 
the Pepper-Neely bil.” (Mary C. Duffy, su- 
preme regent, Catholic Daughters of Amer- 
ica. national convention headquarters, St. 
Louis, Mo.) 

“This bill presents a challenge. * * * We 
owe it to ourselves and to all other human 
beings to meet our obligations in the prem- 
ises.” (James B. Carey, secretary-treas- 
urer, CIO.) 

“I cannot see how anyone can conscien- 
tiously oppose this bill.” (Hon. Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia, former mayor of New York.) 

“We request that your committee report 
out the bill favorably as quickly as possible 
without any complicating amendments.” 
(John L. Lewis, president, United Mine 
Workers of America.) 

“Please put me on record as urging adop- 
tion of Pepper-Neely bill.” (Hon. James A. 
Farley, former Postmaster General.) 

“The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People heartily en- 
dorse * * * the Pepper-Neely cancer control 
bill, and urges its speedy enactment into 
law.” (Leslie S. Perry, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People.) 

“If the analysis I have presented * * * is 

even roughly correct, one is compelled by 
simple logic to look for its (the cancer prob- 
lem’s) solution in the direction indicated 
by the Neely-Pepper bill.” (Dr. John Reh- 
ner, Jr., chemist, research on high polymer 
molecules for the Standard Oil Development 
Co.) 
“I * + è go on record as being strongly in 
favor of Government action against cancer, 
believing that an increase in cancer research 
will hasten the discovery of a cure.” (Dr. 
Howard Curtis, professor of physiology, Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University.) 

“I think this bill, is one of the most en- 
couraging expressions of intelligent democ- 
racy. I hope that it gets the full approval 
of Congress.” (Raymond Gram Swing, in- 
ternationally known radio news commen- 
tator.) 

“We urge favorable consideration of the 
Pepper-Neely bill.” (A. E. Stevenson, secre- 
tary, Cleveland Industrial Union Council.) 

“I favor the enactment of the bill in its 
present simple form without complicating 
amendments.” (Lady Margaret Armstrong, 
president, Ladies of Catholic Charities, New 
York.) 

“It is my hope that the bill will be re- 
ported out quickly, favorably, and unani- 
mously. Every day we waste we kill half 
a thousand of our citizens.” (Dr. Arthur 
B. Pardee, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, Calif.) 

The impropriety of further prolonging this 
address admonishes me to refrain from in- 
serting enthusiastic endorsements of the bill 
from a cloud of other nationally famous 
men and women. Nevertheless, attention is 
inyited to the fact that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the membership of which 
includes some of the ablest Members of the 
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House, favorably reported this measure with- 
out a single dissenting vote. It should also 
be noted that according to a recent Gallup 
poll 87 percent of the people of the United 
States favor the of the bill; and 72 
percent of them would favor its enactment 
even if it called for double the appropriation 
of $100 million which it was designed to 
obtain. 

Manifestly, the American people, in their 
thinking about the horrifying cancer curse 
and their desire for prompt and effectual 
governmental action against it, are far in 
advance of the 139 Members of the House 
who killed the cencer cure and prevention 
bill. They are also far ahead of these Mem- 
bers of the Congress in their realization that 
Federal aid to the war against this scourge 
must not be administered by some existing 
agency that is already overburdened with 
duties pertaining to every physical and 
mental disability known to the medical pro- 
fession. 

The people generally are so thoroughly 
informed of the fact that no agency or in- 
stitution of any kind in this or any other 
country have been able even to check the 
persistent, progressive increase in the death 
rate from cancer that they are not likely to 
be misled by the clamor of the comparatively 
few but exceeding aggressive enemies of the 
bill in favor of having some department or 
agency that has long and completely failed 
to find a cancer cure entrusted with the 
expenditure of any unusual appropriations 
that may be made for the purpose of exter- 
minating the king of all the frightful killers 
of men. 

The people realize that the insatiate cancer 
monster is extending its horrifying en- 
croachment upon the human race not only 
every day, and every hour but with every 
beat of the human heart. It is not losing. 
It is winning in every battle on earth that 
man is fighting against it. In the 5-year 
period from 1940 to 1945 there was an in- 
crease of 17,000 in the death rate from 
cancer in the United States. The deaths due 
to this increase alone exceeded the total 
number of deaths caused in this country in 
1943 by any of the following afflictions: 
Diseases of the blood, intestinal ulcers, sen- 
ility, influenza, syphillis, or cirrhosis of the 
liver. 

The present worldwide death rate from 
cancer is so terrifying that it should impel 
all thoughtful human beings to take up 
arms immediately and fight to the finish 
the fiendish cancer foe. It devours some 
living human being every 12 seconds; it de- 
vours 5 every minute; 300 every hour, 7,200 
every day in the year. 

In the circumstances how can anyone 
doubt the necessity for setting up some new 
agency to solve the perplexing, staggering 
problem of cancer extermination? Our Gov- 
ernment had thousands of agencies planning 
and conducting its activity during the Sec- 
ond World War. But it found it absolutely 
necessary to establish the entirely new one, 
known as the Manhattan Project, in order to 
solve the problems of utilizing atomic ener- 
gy and making the two atomic bombs which 
in a matter of hours compelled Japan to sur- 
render unconditionally to the United States. 

Let us exercise our commonsense and 
learn a lesson from the thrilling chapter 
which our country has contributed to the 
history of the world. Let us emulate the 
example set by the immortal Franklin Roose- 
velt and the eminent Winston Churchill in 
mobilizing the experts of two hemispheres 
and through their united efforts solving the 
problem of making the atomic bombs which 
cost us $2 billion. Let us similarly mobilize 
the experts of the world for united, con- 
centrated action on the single problem of 
finding a cure for cancer. And let us place 
at the disposal of these assembled experts 
an initial appropriation of at least $100 mil- 
lion with which to destroy a foe that has 
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proved itself to be twice as deadly and dan- 
gerous as all the bloodthirsty minions who, 
at the commands of the infamous Hitler and 
Hirohito, waged war against the world. 

Let me most deferentially and earnestly 
urge the people of the United States to make 
the question of providing adequate Federal 
aid with which to exterminate cancer a 
paramount issue in the approaching cam- 
paign. Let me with equal deference and 
earnestness appeal to the voters to endeavor 
to obtain from their candidates for Congress 
pledges that, in the event of their election, 
they will support the granting of adequate 
Federal aid to make this Nation cancer-free. 
It is my heartfelt hope that any Congres- 
sional candidate of any political party who 
evades this issue or refuses to commit him- 
self or herself to the support of such Fed- 
eral aid will, for the sake of suffering hu- 
manity, be defeated by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House who 
supported the cancer bill, we have lost our 
first battle. But let us not be discouraged. 
Our cause is as holy as the Master’s command 
to heal the sick and cast out devils. It may 
be necessary for us to do the second of these 
in order to accomplish the first. But, regard- 
less of difficulties, we shall eventually win, 
because— 


“However the battle is ended, 
Though proudly the victor comes 
With fluttering flags and prancing nags 
And echoing roll of drums, 
Still truth proclaims this motto 
In letters of living light— 
No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right.” 


With emaciated hands, distracted minds, 
tortured bodies, and heart-rending voices, 
millions of the world's cancer victims are 
frantically and pathetically crying out to the 
Members of the Congress, “Save us or we 
perish.” 

Merciful Providence, help us to respond to 
this appeal in a manner that will deserve 
Thy blessing and free from the most frightful 
curse that has ever descended upon the world 
millions of those who were made in Thy 
image and whose agony was never exceeded, 
except by that of Thy sinless Son who died 
upon the cross. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
McNamara in the chair). The eulogies of 
the late Senator Neely and the late Sen- 
ator Scott having been completed, the 
Senate under its previous order, will now 
proceed to the consideration of the bills 
and other measures on the calendar, 
beginning with Calendar No. 2029. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
McNamara in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without ob- 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLoTT in the chair.) The Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

The Chair advises the Senator from 
Wisconsin that he must request unani- 
mous consent to speak at this time. 
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Mr. WILEY. I think we need a loud- 
speaking system. I cannot hear the Pre- 
siding Officer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Wis- 
consin that he must request unanimous 
consent to speak at this time, unless he 
is speaking on a bill, because under the 
unanimous consent agreement, a call of 
the calendar is now the order of business. 

Mr. WILEY. I understood there was 
no bill before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the reason the Senator cannot speak. 

Mr. WILEY. Then, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to speak. I have 
heard of dictators before, but this is the 
best yet. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may speak. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject——_ 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Since the call of the 
calendar has been ordered, how long does 
the distinguished Senator intend to 
speak? 

Mr. WILEY. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to have 60 seconds, that will be 
enough. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam happy todo so. I 
was afraid my friend was going to request 
60 minutes. 

Mr. WILEY. I will say that I was 
present at 10 o’clock this morning, and I 
stayed around when some of my col- 
leagues were speaking. I have come back 
several times since, but now is the first 
time I have something to say I want to 


say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


NEED FOR ESTABLISHING A PRESI- 
DENTIAL COUNTRY LIFE COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, cur- 
rently, as we know, there is pending be- 
fore the Senate Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee a bill, S. 3596, to establish a 
Commission on Country Life. The pur- 
pose of the Commission is to first, as- 
semble facts to give a comprehensive 
picture of the major trends in country 
community life; second, identify major 
gaps between the problems of rural resi- 
dents and the means to handle their 
problems; third, evaluate the impact of 
technological developments on country 
life; fourth, assess the effect of the so- 
cial and economic changes on farm liv- 
ing; and fifth, develop a set of principles 
and guidelines to serve as a basis for 
improved country living in the years 
ahead. 

I am pleased that the House version 
of this proposal for a Country Life Com- 
mission, H. R. 11844, has been favorably 
reported by a subcommittee of the 
House Agriculture Committee. I would 
respectfully urge that the Senate Com- 
mittee also speedily and favorably con- 
sider this meritorious legislation. 

In view of the fact that our farmers 
are facing severely difficult problems 
these days, I believe that it is certainly 
pertinent that a constructive effort be 
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made to establish an improved long- 
range program to brighten the outlook 
for our farm people. 

TREND TOWARD FEWER FARMS 


As we know, the trend in the Nation 
is toward fewer, but bigger, farms. 

In Wisconsin, for example, I point out 
the following facts: In 1935, our State 
contained 200,000 farms. The average 
size was 117 acres. Each farm had 
about 11 cows, with an output of ap- 
Pa me lee 5,380 pounds per cow annu- 
ally. 
By 1955, our Badger State was déwn 
to approximately 154,000 farms, averag- 
ing 147 acres each. The number of 
cows per farm increased to 18, with an 
output of 7,160 pounds of milk for each 
cow. 

According to reports, we now have 
about 135,000 farms. The fact is, too, 
that in addition to working this land, 
about 35 percent of the farmers have 
part-time, urban jobs. 

According to predictions, the number 
of farms will be down to 110,000 by 1975, 
representing a decline of 90,000 farms in 
40 years. 

As we all appreciate, this trend has 
important significance, not only for ag- 
riculture itself, but for the many, many 
farm folks affected by this disappear- 
ance of the small, family farm. 

I want to stress that the proposed leg- 
islation to establish a Presidential Coun- 
try Life Commission has received warm 
endorsement from agricultural organi- 
zations and marketing associations, reli- 
gious groups of many faiths, economists, 
rural psychologists, educators, and many 
others interested in broad long-range re- 
search programs for coping with the 
trends in agriculture. 

It will be recalled that over 3 months 
ago I urged action on this meritorious 
legislation. ‘This bill, I believe, should 
not be allowed to die. Thus, I again re- 
spectfully urge approval of the measure 
prior to adjournment. 

Recently, I received a resolution 
adopted by the Wisconsin Council of Ag- 
riculture Cooperative endorsing the ob- 
jectives of the Presidential Country Life 
Commission. This resolution was kindly 
forwarded to me by the able executive 
secretary of the council, Mr. Milo Swan- 
ton. I request unanimous consent that 
this resolution be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

PRESIDENTIAL COUNTRY LIFE CoMMISSION— 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED NOVEMBER 1, 1957, by 
THE WISCONSIN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE 
COOPERATIVE 
A new and rapidly changing rural popula- 

tion is bringing new problems and chal- 

lenges to the agriculture of America. As 
stated recently by an international authority 
on population trends, Dr. Carl Taylor, “We 
know less about the nature of rural trends 
today than we did 30 years ago.” Decen- 
tralization of industry, the extensive role of 
suburban developments, the increase of 
part-time farming as well as the changing 
economic status of farmers, warrant com- 
prehensive research, and study. We believe 

this can be achieved most effectively by a 

Presidential commission comparable with 

the Theodore Roosevelt Country Life Com- 

mission of 1908 which brought about many 
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developments that helped to meet the agri- 
cultural problems of that time. 

The findings of such a commission would 
be of invaluable help to our Nation’s citi- 
zens in objectively meeting these vital 
changes and in integrating such changes 
into their lives and their communities. It 
would be of great help in planning wisely to 
meet the future needs of America’s rural 
people. Also, a careful and constructive re- 
view of rural life circumstances involving 
part-time and full-time farmers would give 
more enlightened direction to national farm 
policy and help toward a sounder relation- 
ship between agriculture and the other 
major economic segments in the United 
States. 


LIBERALIZED SOCIAL SECURITY— 
ONE ELEMENT OF A FAIRER PRO- 
GRAM FOR ELDERLY CITIZENS 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 

pleased to hear, today, from Mr. John 

W. Mannering, chairman of the legisla- 

tive committee of the south central Wis- 

consin chapter of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers on the issue of 
liberalizing the social-security system. 

I am glad that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has taken action for at least 
a modest increase in old-age pension 
benefits and for a liberalization of cer- 
tain other provisions of the existing 
old-age and survivors’ insurance law; 
including the disability provisions. 

I may say, however, in all frankness, 
that I do not think social security should 
be revised in a hurried, end-of-the-ses- 
sion amendment, with a minimum of 
consideration. I state this as a matter 
of general principle. 

Rather, I believe there should be a 
comprehensive study of the whole sys- 
tem. Such a study should not only 
include the inadequacies of existing ben- 
efits and coverage, but it should include 
the actuarial soundness of the old-age 
trust fund. 

As we are aware, next year there will 
be a report on the financial soundness 
of the fund. 

Pending the arrival of this report, I 
do not believe that benefits should be 
arbitrarily frozen, particularly because 
the House bill makes ample coverage for 
frozen receipts to offset large outlays. 
But I would have preferred a more or- 
derly and systematic liberalization than 
we have seen within the past few days 
of hurried action. 

In any event, the elderly citizens of 
America are expecting that, at the very 
least, we can help their meager benefits 
catch up with the cost of living. We 
cannot within the brief time remaining 
do a comprehensive job; but that is no 
excuse for doing no job of amendment 
whatsoever. 

The 7-percent increase authorized by 
the House hardly enables us to cope 
with the rise in the cost of living. I 
would have preferred a 10-percent in- 
crease. Even partial relief is prefer- 
able to no reform whatsoever. 

I send to the desk Mr. Mannering’s 
letter and append to it the text of a 
statement which I had issued over the 
weekend describing a several-point pro- 
gram; not only for liberalized social 
security, but for a fairer break for our 
elderly citizens in other respects as well. 

Better pensions are important. Our 
senior citizens want job opportunities 
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as well as recreation, housing, avoca- 
tional facilities, and other ingredients of 
well-rounded living. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
items be printed at this point in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and release were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SociaL WORKERS, 
Sours CENTRAL WISCONSIN CHAPTER, 
Madison, Wis., August 1, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: On behalf of the South 
Central Wisconsin chapter of the National 
Association of Social Workers, consisting of 
120 members in the Madison area, we wish 
to strongly endorse the provisions of the 
above bill which contains many desirable 
steps forward in advancing the Federal so- 
cial-security program. As you know, this bill 
just passed the House and we strongly urge 
early and favorable consideration by the 
Senate. 

While we are in favor of the changes in- 
corporated in H. R. 13549, we also believe 
that the bill falls short of carrying out what 
we believe to be other necessary and de- 
sirable amendments to the Social Security 
Act. We recognize, of course, it is not always 
possible to achieve all desirable goals at once. 
However, in this connection, we would like 
to suggest that an advisory council on social 
security be established by the Congress to 
study and make recommendations with re- 
spect to some of the proposed social-security 
extensions which have been left out of H. R. 
13549—i. e., provisions of health care bene- 
fits including hospitalization, nursing home 
care, and surgical care, and the elimination 
of the age limit with respect to disability 
insurance. 

We appreciate your past help in advancing 
the social-security program and hope that 
you will continue to lend your support to 
further improvement and extension of this 
program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. MANNERING, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


Seven PERCENT SOCIAL-SECURITY INCREASE 
WOEFULLY INADEQUATE—IMMEDIATE ACTION 
SHOULD Be TAKEN ON 4-POINT PROGRAM 
FOR SOLVING PROBLEMS OF AGING 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 
Chippewa Falls, today urged Congress to 
boost the proposed 7 percent social-security 
increase in benefits to 10 percent. 

“The 7 percent increased provided in leg- 
islation approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives is woefully inadequate,” WILEY 
said. “According to estimates, the cost of 
living has gone up 8 percent since the last 
increase—this is 1 percent above the pro- 
posed increase. By the time Congress gets 
a chance to take another ‘look at’ the pro- 
gram years from now, the level of benefits— 
starting out ‘behind’—would be too far out 
of line with the unfortunately increasing 
costs of food, clothing, rent and other ne- 
cessities of living. 

“It is extremely important that we enable 
our senior citizens to maintain a self-re- 
specting place in our society. According 
to surveys, over 50 percent of folks over 65 
have an income of less than $1,000 annually. 
Increases in social-security benefits for more 
than 11 million folks would brighten the 
future outlook. In Wisconsin, this would 
mean better living for over 281,000 persons, 
now receiving benefits.” 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


Senator Witey also urged Congressional 
approval of legislation calling for a White 
House Conference on Aging Problems in 
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1960. The legislation would direct the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
plan and conduct such a conference by Sep- 
tember 1960. Prior to the meeting, the 
measure recommends that States hold pre- 
liminary conferences to collect information, 
develop facts, and agree upon recommenda- 
tions to be presented to the White House 
Conference, The bill would also authorize 
grants up to $50,000 to States for expenses 
of preliminary meetings, as well as for de- 
fraying costs of delegates to the national 
conference. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION NEEDED ON 4-POINT 
PROGRAM 


“However, we cannot—in all good con- 
science—wait until 1960 to act,” WILEY said. 
“We must begin immediate efforts for a 
constructive program for our golden years’ 
citizens along the following lines: 

“1. We need to provide improved housing 
suited to the special needs of older persons, 
at prices they can afford. A modest effort 
has been made to liberalize our housing pro- 
grams for the elderly—under FHA, for ex- 
ample; however, this has only ‘scratched the 
surface.’ Far too many of these folks—who 
have helped to build this great country— 
are still existing in substandard housing on 
inadequate diets. The Government should 
expand and liberalize its housing programs. 
However, I believe that private enterprise 
should also ‘pitch in’ to fulfill this real 
need. 

“2. We need to provide better opportuni- 
ties for older workers. The Labor Depart- 
ment—although it had made some effort— 
should greatly increase its attempt to edu- 
cate the public, especially the management 
of industry, to eliminate unjustifiable dis- 
crimination against such workers. The 
facts have shown that these folks often 
surpass their juniors in job performance and 
productivity, as well as in better work 
habits. 

“3. We need an improved effort through 
local, State, Federal cooperation (a) to pro- 
vide our senior citizens with an opportunity 
to function constructively, and (b) to utilize 
the abilities of our senior citizens to benefit 
community life. This means, among other 
things, greater participation in civic affairs, 
volunteer services, and advisory groups. For 
example, in Wisconsin, a splendid illustra- 
tion is the establishment of the small in- 
dustry advisory board, composed of retired 
industrial leaders. This board serves as man- 
agement consultants to small firms that 
could not otherwise afford such consultants. 
The fee is based on a firm's ability to pay. 
This kind of activity, in other parts of our 
social and economic structure, indeed, would 
be beneficial not only for these individuals, 
but for the Nation. 

“4. The Federal Council on Aging—com- 
prised of members of interested Federal de- 
partments and agencies—needs to make a 
stepped-up effort to design programs to help 
individuals make the physical, mental, and 
social adjustment of maturing years. As nec- 
essary, this should include providing voca- 
tional training programs to assist these folks 
in learning new vocations or avocations—if 
they can no longer work at formerly held jobs 
that require youthful physical agility. 

“Too often, there is the mistaken idea that, 
upon reaching an arbitrary age, human be- 
ings should be turned out to pasture. Con- 
trary to popular belief, this is not doing them 
afavor. Instead, it is often sentencing them 
to years haunted by loneliness, rejection, lack 
of usefulness, and insecurity,” WILEY pointed 
out. 

EVER-INCREASING SENIOR-CITIZEN POPULATION 

“We have an ever-increasing number of 
senior citizens. For example, in 1900 there 
were over 3 million persons over 65 years in 
our country. Now, there are over 14 million. 
In 10 years, there will be an estimated 20 
million. For the major portion of their lives, 
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these mature folks have contributed to the 
growth and development of our communities 
and country. Many of them still possess the 
capability of making constructive contribu- 
tion to our social, economic, cultural, spirit- 
ual, and political life. 

“It is high time that we stopped consider- 
ing them a drag on society, and designed 
constructive plans for fully utilizing their 
potentials. 

“The development of a comprehensive 
program, of course, will require maximum 
local, State, and Federal cooperation, as well 
as initiative by private citizens,” WILEY con- 
cluded. 


Mr. WILEY. I thank you very much, 
Mr. President. I thank all other Sen- 
ators, too. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12628) to 
amend title VI of the Public Health 
Service Act to extend for an additional 
3-year period the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 


8.3916. An act to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916; 

H. R. 3402. An act to provide for a dis- 
play pasture for the bison herd on the Mon- 
tana National Bison Range in the State of 
Montana, and for other purposes; 

H. R.7898. An act to revise the authori- 
zation with respect to the charging of tolls 
on the bridge across the Mississippi River 
near Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; and 

H. R. 12948. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pur- 
suant to the order previously entered, 
the calendar will now be called for the 
consideration of bills to which there is 
no objection, commencing with Calen- 
dar No. 2029. The Clerk will state the 
first measure in order on the calendar. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8381) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, to cor- 
rect unintended benefits and hardships 
and to make technical amendments, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
first in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over, Mr. President. 
The bill is not properly calendar busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S DENTAL 
HEALTH WEEK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 178) author- 
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izing the President of the United States 
of America to proclaim February 8-14, 
1959, as National Children’s Dental 
Health Week, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, in line 7, after the 
word “unite,” to strike out “upon that 
day” and insert “during that week”, so 
as to make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized to issue 
a proclamation setting aside February 8-14, 
1959, as National Children’s Dental Health 
Week and to invite all agencies and organi- 
zations interested in child welfare to unite 
during that week in the observance of such 
exercises as will call to the attention of the 
people of the United States the fundamental 
necessity of a continuous program for the 
protection and development of the dental 
health of the Nation’s children. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be 


engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


GEORGE E. KETCHUM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3321) for the relief of George 
E. Ketchum, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 5, 
after the word “of”, to strike out 
“$25,000”, and insert “$5,000” so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $5,000 to George E. Ketchum, 
of Cheyenne, Wyo., in full settlement of all 
claims of the said George E. Ketchum 
against the United States for injuries in- 
curred by said George E. Ketchum on Aug- 
ust 15, 1957, at Warren Air Base, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., when he was thrown from a painter’s 
scaffold and permanently injured due to the 
action of a member of the Armed Forces: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve this is a very meritorious bill. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a statement 
which I have prepared in support of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BARRETT 

It may be strongly argued that the 
Ketchum case presents a fact situation in 
which, regardless of legal liability (1) there 
is a moral obligation on the part of the 
Federal Government to compensate him; 
and (2) there are precedents to support a 
direct grant by Congress. These precedents 
support relief where the injury occurred 
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without fault on the part of claimant and 
where it occurred on Government property. 
Moreover, the records are replete with private 
laws where the injury resulted from the 
negligent conduct of an enlisted man 
whether or not on Government property and 
whether or not within the scope of his duties 
or employment. 

A striking precedent for a direct grant by 
Congress where a person sustained injury 
while on Government property is found in 
Private Law 258, 82d Congress, for the relief 
of Rose Mongrain. In that case an unidenti- 
fied person dropped some liquid on the floor 
of the vestibule of a post office and an em- 
ployee was called to clean the floor. Mean- 
while, claimant, who was in the post office on 
business, left the money order window and 
approached the nearest doorway leading 
from the main lobby into the vestibule. It 
is not clear whether the custodial employee 
reached the scene and was engaged in mop- 
ping up the liquid when the claimant en- 
tered the vestibule. Claimant indicated he 
was, but the Government’s statement de- 
nied it. In any event, claimant slipped on 
the liquid dropped by the unidentified per- 
son and as a result, sustained injuries re- 
quiring hospitalization and resulting in 
permanent injuries for which she was 
awarded $5,000. 

The Ongrain claim also has relevance to 
the question whether relief should be 
through direct grant or by court reference. 
In this connection the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary had rejected the House version 
providing a direct grant and, instead, re- 
ported a bill which would have referred the 
claim to court. When this bill reached the 
Senate calendar, however, it was objected 
to by various Senators. It was subsequently 
recommitted and it was thereafter reported 
a second time with provision for a money 
award. It became law in that form. 

Your attention is also directed to Private 
Law 708, 82d Congress, for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Norma J. Roberts. In this 
case the injured person, a minor, accom- 
panied by her girl friend, arrived at an air 
base registration office for the purpose of ob- 
taining a pass to visit the air base where they 
were to meet two airmen. The two airmen 
were awaiting them at this office when the 
girls arrived. The clerk had removed his 
gun from his person and placed it on the 
desk. While the pass was being prepared 
for the girls, one of the waiting airmen 
picked up the gun from the desk, pointed the 
pistol at the floor and squeezed the trigger 
without an explosion. He then pulled back 
and released the slide, which allowed a 
cartridge to ride into the chamber. The gun 
exploded when the slide was released and 
the bullet passed through the stomach and 
back of Miss Roberts. The House report con- 
curred in a recommendation of the Air Force 
that compensation be paid because of the 
seriousness of the injury and lack of fault 
or negligence of the injured party. The Sen- 
ate report, however, drew a finer line as a 
basis of relief. It stated: 

“In the instant case, while the careless 
and irresponsible act which resulted in in- 
jury to this clamant was not within the scope 
of the authority of the perpetrator, that act 
was preceded by an act, also careless and 
irresponsible, of the clerk which was com- 
mitted within the scope of his authority. 
The clerk's dereliction consisted of the re- 
moval from his person of the automatic pis- 
tol and the placing of it in a position of 
accessibility in an office where persons skilled 
and unskilled in the use of such a weapon 
mingled. Carelessness of this type in the 
place in which it occurred invited disaster 
if only because of the human failing which 
causes curiosity among the unskilled and 
ostentation among the semiskilled. 

“While it appears that this negligence does 
not establish legal liability on the part of 
the Government, since the intervening act 
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of the serviceman breaks any legal chain of 
causation which might be drawn, the negli- 
gent act of the clerk does, nevertheless, serve 
as a convincing equitable consideration when 
added to the other equitable considerations 
advanced in the favorable report of the House 
committee.” 

In each case there was a serious injury, 
the injured party lacked fault or negligence, 
the injury occurred on Government property, 
and the injury was caused by the negligence 
of enlisted men during the commission of 
a prank, 

There is another category of private laws 
which have been enacted to provide com- 
pensation for injuries on Government prop- 
erty. This category covers awards for in- 
jury to or death of minor children under the 
doctrine of “attractive nuisance,” although 
the law of a particular State may not so 
recognize this doctrine. In this connection 
I refer you to Private Law 408 of the 88d 
Congress, for the relief of Mr. and Mrs, Ed- 
ward Levandowski. 

There is a large group of private laws pro- 
viding awards for injuries caused by negli- 
gent, tortuous, or criminal actions of mili- 
tary personnel, despite such actions having 
been beyond the scope of employment. Such 
private laws may be broken down into vari- 
ous categories, some of which are as follows: 

1. Unauthorized use of motor vehicles. 
Private Law 953, 81st Congress, for the relief 
of Robert C. Watters and others, is illustra- 
tive. 

2. Unauthorized use of firearms. Private 
Law 98, 80th Congress, for the relief of 
George Coreneysky, is illustrative. 

3. Injuries sustained by negligent or tor- 
tuous action of troops during troop move- 
ments. Thus, Private Law 206, 79th Con- 
gress, for the relief of Ernest L. Fuhrmann 
provided a $5,000 award in the case of a 
freight-train conductor. In 1943, while his 
train was at a siding at Elton, Miss., he was 
struck by a block of ice which fell or was 
thrown from a kitchen car of a passing troop 
train. A similar award was provided in 
Private Law 225, 79th Congress, for the relief 
of Michael C. Donatell, who was a fireman 
on a local train and was struck in the eye 
by an egg thrown from the kitchen car of a 
passing troop train at Tintah, Minn. 

4. Injuries resulting from assault and bat- 
tery, etc., inflicted on innocent parties. Pri- 
vate Law 1046, 81st Congress, for the relief 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ray Berrum provided a $5,000 
award for the parents of an 18-year-old girl 
who was recruited by United States Govern- 
ment publicity to work in Washington dur- 
ing the war years. She was raped and mur- 
dered in 1944 by a United States marine who 
subsequently received the death sentence. 

I would call your attention to H. R. 1804 
of the 85th Congress for the relief of Robert 
B. Cooper. The offender in this case was an 
officer, not an enlisted man, and he was not 
on official duty but was in travel status. 
This bill was enacted last month and is now 
Public Law 469. 

For the reasons, stated, Mr. President, this 
bill should be passed and approved by the 
President. 


THOMSON CONTRACTING CO., INC. 


The bill (H. R. 5904) for the relief of 
Thomson Contracting Co., Inc., was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF SINCLAIR G. STANLEY 
The bill (S. 122) for the relief of Sin- 
clair G. Stanley was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
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pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of the 
late Sinclair C. Stanley, of Cook County, Ill., 
the sum of $33,333 plus interest at the rate 
of 6 percent per annum from November 1, 
1946. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full satisfaction of all claims of the estate 
of the said Sinclair G. Stanley for just com- 
pensation for the yacht Seventeen, such 
yacht having been sold to the Navy in May 
1941 for $1 by the said Sinclair G. Stanley 
who was mentally incompetent at the time 
of such sale: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


JOAQUIN A. BAZAN 
The bill (H. R. 8046) for the relief of 
Joaquin A. Bazan was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


REFERENCE OF SENATE BILL 922 
TO THE COURT OF CLAIMS 


The resolution (S. Res. 350) referring 
S. 922 to the Court of Claims was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 922) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the Sanitary Equip- 
ment Manufacturing Co., Inc.,” now pend- 
ing in the Senate, together with all the ac- 
companying papers, is hereby referred to the 
Court of Claims; and the court shall proceed 
with the same in accordance with the provi- 
sions of sections 1492 and 2609 of title 28 of 
the United States Code and report to the 
Senate, at the earliest practicable date, giv- 
ing such findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon as shall be sufficient to inform the 
Congress of the nature and character of the 
demand as a claim, legal or equitable, against 
the United States and the amount, if any, 
legally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimant. 


REFERENCE OF SENATE BILL 3274 
TO THE COURT OF CLAIMS 


The resolution (S. Res. 349) referring 
S. 3274 to the Court of Claims was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the billl (S. 3274) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of Claude S. Reeder,” 
now pending in the Senate, together with all 
the accompanying papers, is hereby referred 
to the Court of Claims; and the court shall 
proceed with the same in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 of 
title 28 of the United States Code and report 
to the Senate, at the earliest practicable 
date, giving such findings of fact and con- 
clusions thereon as shall be sufficient to in- 
form the Congress of the nature and char- 
acter of the demand as a claim, legal or 
equitable, against the United States and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. 


C. A. NOLAN 


The bill (H. R. 6970) for the relief of 
C. A. Nolan was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
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MRS, MARGARET GRAHAM 
BONNALIE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3219) for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Graham Bonnalie, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment, in line 6, 
after the name “Bonnalie”, to strike out 
“prior to January 31, 1960” and insert 
a colon and “Provided, That she returns 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence within 2 years following the date 
of the enactment of this act”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, section 352 (a) (1) shall be held not 
to have been or to be applicable in the case 
of Mrs. Margaret Graham Bonnalie: Pro- 
vided, That she returns to the United States 
for permanent residence within 2 years fol- 
lowing the date of the enactment of this 
act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CARMEN AMELIA PIEDRA (CARMITA 
PIEDRA) 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2890) for the relief of Carmen 
Amelia Piedra (Carmita Piedra), which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment, 
on page 1, at the beginning of line 8, 
to strike out “upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota 
control officer to deduct 1 number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available” and in- 
sert “Provided, That a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited as 
prescribed by section 213 of the said 
act”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Carmen Amelia Piedra (Carmita Piedra) 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee: Provided, That a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited as 
prescribed by section 213 of the said act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


KAZUKO YOUNG 


The bill (S. 2955) for the relief of 
Kazuko Young was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (23) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Kazuko Young may be issued a visa and 
be admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
such act: Provided, That this act shall apply 
only to grounds for exclusion under such 
paragraph known to the Secretary of State 
or the Attorney General prior to the date of 
the enactment of this act. 
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GEORGE KAZUSO TOHINAKA 


The bill (S. 2723) for the relief of 
George Kazuso Tohinaka was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
George Kazuso Tohinaka shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the proper quota for the first 
year that such quota is available. 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES COURTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 4142) to amend chapter 41 of 
title 28 of the United States Code to 
provide for a Deputy Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment, 
on page 2, line 9, after the numerals 
“505”, to strike out “(b)”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 601 of 
title 28 of the United States Code is amended 
to read as follows: 

“g 601. Creation; Director and Deputy Direc- 
tor 

“The Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts shall be maintained at the seat 
of Government. It shall be supervised by a 
Director and a Deputy Director appointed 
and subject to removal by the Supreme 
Court.” 

(b) Section 603 of title 28 of the United 
States Code is amended (1) by striking out 
in the first paragraph “Assistant Director” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Deputy Direc- 
tor”, and (2) by amending the second para- 
graph to read as follows: 

The Director shall fix the compensation of 
Administrative Office employees according to 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 
The Director is further authorized, without 
regard to any other provision of section 505 
of such act, to place a total of 2 positions 
in grade 18 of the General Schedule.” 

(c) Section 606 of title 28 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 
“š 606. Duties of Deputy Director 

“The Deputy Director shall perform the 
duties assigned to him by the Director, and 
shall act as Director during the absence or 
incapacity of the Director or when the Direc- 
tor’s office is vacant.” 

(d) The analysis of chapter 41 of title 28 
of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “Assistant Director wherever it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Deputy Director.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 


HARVEY L. FORDEN 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3607) for the relief of Harvey L. 
Forden, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
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an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Harvey L. Forden shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of July 1, 1926. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WAIVER OF SECTION 212 (A) OF THE 
IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT IN BEHALF OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 618) 
to waive certain provisions of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act in behalf of certain aliens was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 610) to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain aliens, which had been report- 
ed from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with amendments, on page 2, after line 7, 
to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of sections 203 (a) 
(3) and 205 of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, the minor child, Chan Yak Shing, 
shall be held and considered to be the nat- 
ural-born alien child of Peter Chin, also 
known as Chan Jung Dot, a lawful permanent 
resident of the United States. 


And, at the beginning of line 14, to 
change the section number from “4” to 
“5 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 


WAIVER OF SECTION 212 (A) OF THE 
IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT IN BEHALF OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 611) to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act 
in behalf of certain aliens, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments, on page 
1, line 4, after the word “Act”, to insert 
“Patrick Brendan Cox”; at the top of 
page 2, to strike out: 


That, notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Patrick Brendan Cox may 
be issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of that act: Provided, That suitable 
and proper bonds or undertakings, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited as 
prescribed by section 213 of the said act. 

Sec. 2. In the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Caecilia Stern, 
the fiance of William Mack Foyles, a citi- 
zen of the United States, and her two minor 
children, Silvia Maria and William Heinrich, 
shall be eligible for visas as nonimmigrant 
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temporary visitors for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative authori- 
ties find that the said Caecilia Stern is com- 
ing to the United States with a bona fide 
intention of being married to the said Wil- 
liam Mack Foyles and that they are found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws, except that the provision of section 
212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act shall be inapplicable in the 
case of Caecilia Stern. In the event the 
marriage between the above named persons 
does not occur within 3 months after the 
entry of the said Caecilia Stern and her 2 
minor children, Silvia Maria and William 
Heinrich, they shall be required to depart 
from the United States and upon failure to 
do so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 242 and 243 of the 
Immigration and Nationalty Act. In the 
event that the marriage between the above 
named persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Caecilia Stern 
and her 2 minor children, Silvia Maria and 
William Heinrich, the Attorney General is 
authorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of the 
said Caecilia Stern and her 2 minor chil- 
dren, Silvia Maria and William Heinrich, as 
of the date of the payment by them of the 
required visa fees. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (6) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Magdalena Lehmann and 
Domenica Buttaro may be issued visas and 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if they are found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of that act, 
under such conditions and controls which 
the Attorney General, after consultation with 
the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, may deem necessary 
to impose: Provided, That, unless the bene- 
ficiaries are entitled to medical care under 
the Dependents’ Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 
250), suitable and proper bonds or under- 
takings, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (6) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Domenica Buttaro may be 
issued a visa and be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of that act, under such conditions 
and controls which the Attorney General, 
after consultation with the Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, may deem necessary to impose: Pro- 
vided, That unless the beneficiary is en- 
titled to medical care under the Dependents’ 
Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 250), a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited as 
prescribed by section 213 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 


On page 4, at the beginning of line 
15, to change the section number from 
“4” to “3”, and at the beginning of line 
20, to change the section number from 
nd to r Sha 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to 
be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 


JOHNNIE P. SAYLORS 


The bill (H. R. 4461) for the relief of 
Johnnie P. Saylors was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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MRS. JUANITA BURNA 


The bill (H. R. 6593) for the relief of 
Mrs. Juanita Burna was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 


WAYNE W. POWERS 


The bill (H. R. 8313) for the relief of 
Wayne W. Powers, of Walla Walla, 
Wash., was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TAMAS AKOS AND LILLA AKOS 


The bill (H. R. 9884) for the relief of 
Tamas Akos and Lilla Akos was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


TIBOR WOLLNER 
The bill (H. R. 10885) for the relief of 
Tibor Wollner was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MRS. CHRISTINA TULES 
The bill (H. R. 11108) for the relief of 
Mrs. Christina Tules was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


McCUNE C. OTT 


The bill (H. R. 11611) for the relief of 
McCune C. Ott was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DR. GORDON D. HOOPLE AND 
OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6283) for the relief of Dr. Gor- 
don D. Hoople and others, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment, on page 
2, line 5, after the word “Act”, to strike 
out “in excess of 10 percent thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 


time. 
The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


JOSEPH R. BURGER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 8831) for the relief of Joseph 
R. Burger, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments, on page 1, line 3, after the 
word “sections”, to strike out “18” and 
insert “15”, and, on page 2, line 4, -fter 
the word “Act”, to insert a colon and 
“Provided, That no benefits except hospi- 
tal and medical expenses actually in- 
curred shall accrue for any period of 
time prior to the date of enactment of 
this act.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 11) to amend the Robin- 
son-Patman Act with reference to equal- 
ity of opportunity, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over. 
not proper calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


The bill is 


AMENDMENT OF REORGANIZATION 
PLAN NO. 1 OF 1958 


The bill (S. 4059) to amend Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1958, in order to 
change the name of the office estab- 
lished under such plan was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1958 is amended by striking out 
“Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization” 
wherever appearing therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization.” 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a statement prepared by 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON! and ask that it be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR ROBERTSON 

S. 4059 would change the title of the 
Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization 
to the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. 

The report accompanying this bill, Senate 
Report No. 2012, gives two reasons for this 
change in title. First, that the expression 
of “Office of Defense” might confuse this 
agency with the Department of Defense; 
and, second, because the absence of the 
words “civil defense” might destroy the 
identity of the present civil-defense pro- 
gram. 

The letters supporting the amendment 
which are printed in the report lay stress 
on the importance of preserving the identity 
of the civil defense program. 

These objectives are good. It would be 
unfortunate for anyone to confuse the new 
organization with the Department of De- 
fense, but it is also good to avoid destroying 
the identity of the present civil-defense 
program. Certainly the reorganization plan 
is intended to assist that program rather 
than to interfere with it. 

I should like, however, to point out that 
the civil-defense program is not the only 
program handled by the new agency. In 
addition to the civil-defense program, the 
agency is responsible under Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1958 and Executive Order 
10773 for activities under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act (including allocations, financial 
aids to industry to increase productive ca- 
pacity and supply, and voluntary agreement 
programs); the Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials Stockpiling Act, the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947, the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act, and a few more statutes. 
These important programs are still in opera- 
tion though not so extensively as during 
the Korean war. 

These statutes are important to the se- 
curity of the United States. Functions and 
projects under these other statutes must be 
carried out just as vigorously as the ciyil- 
defense program. The new agency must 
not be so concerned over preventing the loss 
of identity of the present civil-defense pro- 
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gram that the other vital mobilization pro- 
grams for which the agency is responsible 
are overlooked or their importance mini- 
mized. 


FEDERAL SENTENCING 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 424) to im- 
prove the administration of justice by 
authorizing the Judicial Conference of 
the United States to establish institutes 
and joint councils on sentencing, to pro- 
vide additional methods of sentencing, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments, on page 3, 
after line 21, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Sec. 3. That chapter 311 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
the following section: 


“§ 4208. Fixing eligibility for parole at time 
of sentencing. 

“(a) Upon entering a judgment of con- 
viction, the court having jurisdiction to im- 
pose sentence, when in its opinion the ends 
of justice and best interests of the public 
require that the defendant be sentenced to 
imprisonment for a term exceeding 1 year, 
may (1) designate in the sentence of impris- 
onment imposed a minimum term at the 
expiration of which the prisoner shall be- 
come eligible for parole, which term may 
be less than, but shall not be more than 
one-third of the maximum sentence im- 
posed by the court, or (2) the court may 
fix the maximum sentence of imprisonment 
to be served in which event the court may 
specify that the prisoner may become eligi- 
ble for parole at such time as the board of 
parole may determine. 

“(b) If the court desires more detailed in- 
formation as a basis for determining the 
sentence to be imposed, the court may com- 
mit the defendant to the custody of the At- 
torney General, which commitment shall be 
deemed to be for the maximum sentence of 
imprisonment prescribed by law, for a study 
as described in subsection (c) hereof. The 
results of such study, together with any rec- 
ommendations which the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Prisons believes would be helpful in 
determining the disposition of the case, shall 
be furnished to the court within 3 months 
unless the court grants time, not to exceed 
an additional 3 morths, for further study. 
After receiving such reports and recom- 
mendations, the court may in its discretion: 
(1) Place the prisoner on probation as au- 
thorized by section 3651 of this title, or (2) 
affirm the sentence of imprisonment orig- 
inally imposed, or reduce the sentence of im- 
prisonment, and commit the offender under 
any applicable provision of law. The term of 
the sentence shall run from date of original 
commitment under this section, 

“(c) Upon commitment of a prisoner sen- 
tenced to imprisonment under the provisions 
of subsection (a), the Director, under such 
regulations as the Attorney General may pre- 
scribe, shall cause a complete study to be 
made of the prisoner and shall furnish to the 
board of parole a summary report together 
with any recommendations which in his 
opinion would be helpful in determining the 
suitability of the prisoner for parole. This 
report may include but shall not be limited 
to data regarding the prisoner’s previous de- 
linquency or criminal experience, pertinent 
circumstances of his social background, his 
capabilities, his mental and physical health, 
and such other factors as may be considered 
pertinent. The board of parole may make 
such other investigation as it may deem 
necessary. 

“It shall be the duty of the various pro- 
bation officers and Government bureaus and 
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agencies to furnish the board of parole in- 
formation concerning the prisoner, and, 
whenever not incompatible with the public 
interest, their views and recommendations 
with respect to the parole disposition of his 
case. 

“(d) The board of parole having jurisdic- 
tion of the parolee may promulgate rules and 
regulations for the supervision, discharge 
from supervision, or recommitment of pa- 
roled prisoners.” 


On page 6, at the beginning of line 8, 
to change the section number from “3” 
to “4”; at the beginning of line 22, to 
change the section number from “4” to 
“5”; on page 7, at the beginning of line 1, 
to change the section number from “5” 
to “6”; and, at the beginning of line 6, 
to change the section number from “6” 
to mae’ Pine 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time, and passed. 


JOHN C. WALSH 


The bill (S. 2216) for the relief of John 
C. Walsh was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to John C. Walsh, 
of New York, N. Y., the sum of $5,800. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said John C. Walsh 
against the United States on account of pro- 
fessional services rendered by him as a spe- 
tial assistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States for the period beginning Feb- 
tuary 3, 1953, and ending June 30, 1953, both 
dates inclusive, his claim therefor (claim No. 
21568787) having been disallowed by the 
General Accounting Office as exceeding a sal- 
ary limitation which was established for such 
position, but of which he was not informed: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


CHARLES T. CROWDER 
The bill (H. R. 1283) for the relief of 
Charles T. Crowder was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


RALPH N. MEEKS 


The bill (H. R. 1317) for the relief of 
Ralph N. Meeks was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1435) for the relief of 
John I. Strong was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it appears 
to the calendar committee that the bene- 
ficiary of this private bill has not ex- 
hausted his administrative remedies. 
Unfortunately, no member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is immediately 
available on the floor to make an ex- 
planation, which might end our doubts 
in this regard. I, therefore, ask that the 
bill be passed over, subject to the right 
to have it called up later or on a later 
Calendar call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


LILLIAN CUMMINGS 


The bill (H. R. 1602) for the relief of 
Lillian Cummings was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


QUIET TITLE AND POSSESSION TO 
CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY, SAN 
JACINTO, TEX. 


The bill (H. R. 4768) to quiet title and 
possession with respect to certain real 
property in the county of San Jacinto, 
Tex., and authorizing named parties to 
bring suit for title and possession of same 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 6595) for the relief of 
Markus H. Teitel was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CAPT. CARL F. DYKEMAN 


The bill (H. R. 7293) for the relief of 
Capt. Carl F. Dykeman was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES AT 
THE UNITED STATES NAVAL GUN 
FACTORY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The bill (H. R. 8231) for the relief of 
certain employees of the Department of 
the Navy at the United States Naval 
Gun Factory, Washington, D. C., was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


S. A. ROMINE 


The bill (H. R. 8833) for the relief of 
S. A. Romine was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co. 
The bill (H. R. 10094) for the relief of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM E. NASH 


The bill (H. R. 10220) for the relief of 
William E. Nash was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


August 4 


J. HENRY ENNEN AND OTHERS 

The bill (H. R. 10416) for the relief of 
J. Henry Ennen and others was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


STATE HOUSE, INC. 

The bill (H. R. 11203) for the relief of 
State House, Inc., was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


GERALD EARLY 
The bill (H. R. 12063) for the relief of 
Gerald Early was considered, ordered to 


a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


BOARD OF NATIONAL MISSION OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 540) for the relief of the Board 
of National Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“of”, to strike out “$4,998. Such sum 
represents” and insert “$2,337, which 
represents twenty-two forty-sevenths 
of”; on page 2, line 3, after the name 
“Arizona”, to strike out the comma and 
“the said board having been led to be- 
lieve by representatives of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior that it was not liable 
for payment of such costs under such 
contract”, and, after line 5, to insert: 

The 22 acres with respect to which con- 
struction charges are canceled by this Act 
shall not be eligible to receive irrigation wa- 
ter from the Ganado irrigation project un- 
less the owner thereof contracts with the 
Secretary of the Interior to pay the con- 
struction charges allocated to such acres in 
installments as authorized by law. The 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
agree to an amendment to said contract 
numbered I-130-Ind-270 that spreads the 
uncanceled portion of the construction 
charges over the remaining contract period. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Board of Na- 
tional Mission of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America is hereby re- 
lieved of all liability for payment to the 
United States of the sum of $2,337, which 
represents twenty-two forty-sevenths of the 
amount of the claim of the United States 
against the said board, under contract No. 
I-130-IND-270 entered into between the 
said board and the Department of the Inte- 
rior on September 29, 1933, for reimburse- 
ment of certain costs incurred by the United 
States in the construction and rehabilita- 
tion of certain irrigation facilities located at 
Ganado Mission, Ganado, Ariz. 

The 22 acres with respect to which con- 
struction charges are canceled by this act 
shall not be eligible to receive irrigation wa- 
ter from the Ganado irrigation project unless 
the owner thereof contracts with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to pay the construction 
charges allocated to such acres in install- 
ments as authorized by law. The Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to agree to an 
amendment to said contract No, I-130-Ind- 
270 that spreads the uncanceled portion of 
the construction charges over the remaining 
contract period. 


1958 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CLARIFICATION OF REEMPLOY- 
MENT PROVISION, UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING AND SERV- 
ICE ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 8522) to amend and clarify 
the reemployment provision of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Armed 
Services, with an amendment, on page 1, 
after line 5, to strike out over to and 
including line 7 on page 5, and insert: 

(1) By inserting in paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (g) the words “and other than for 
training” after the words “physical fitness” 
in the parenthetical phrase thereof. 

(2) By amending paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (g) to read as follows: 

“(3) Any member of a Reserve component 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
who is ordered to an initial period of active 
duty for training of not less than 3 consecu- 
tive months shall, upon application for re- 
employment within 60 days after (A) his 
release from that active duty for training 
after satisfactory service, or (B) his dis- 
charge from hospitalization incident to that 
active duty for training, or 1 year after his 
scheduled release from that training, which- 
ever is earlier, be entitled to all reemploy- 
ment rights and benefits provided by this 
section for persons inducted under the pro- 
visions of this title, except that (A) any 
person restored to a position in accordance 
with the provisions of this paragraph shall 
not be discharged from such position with- 
out cause within 6 months after that restora- 
tion, and (B) no reemployment rights 
granted by this paragraph shall entitle any 
person to retention, preference, or displace- 
ment rights over any veteran with a supe- 
rior claim under the Veterans’ Preference Act 
of 1944, as amended (5 U. S. C. 851 and the 
following) .” 

(3) By adding the following new para- 
graphs at the end of subsection (g): 

“(4) Any employee not covered by para- 
graph (3) of this subsection who holds a 
position described in paragraph (A) or (B) 
of subsection (b) of this section shall upon 
request be granted a leave of absence by 
his employer for the period required to 
report for the purpose of being inducted 
into, entering, determining his physical fit- 
ness to enter, or performing active duty for 
training or inactive duty training in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. Upon 
his release from a period of such active duty 
for training or inactive duty training, or 
upon his rejection, or upon his discharge 
from hospitalization incident to that train- 
ing or rejection, such employee shall be 
permitted to return to his position with 
such seniority, status, pay, and vacation as 
he would have had if he had not been 
absent for such purposes. He shall report 
for work at the beginning of his next regu- 
larly scheduled working period after expira- 
tion of the last calendar day necessary to 
travel from the place of rejection or train- 
ing to the place of employment following 
his rejection or release, or within a reason- 
able time thereafter if delayed return is 
due to factors beyond the employee’s con- 
trol. Failure to report for work at such 
next regularly scheduled working period 
shall make the employee subject to the con- 
duct rules of the employer pertaining to 
explanations and discipline with respect to 
absences from scheduled work. If that em- 
ployee is hospitalized incident to active 
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duty for training, inactive duty training, or 
rejection, he shall be required to report for 
work at the beginning of his next regularly 
scheduled work period after expiration of 
the time necessary to travel from the place 
of discharge from hospitalization to the 
place of employment, or within a reasonable 
time thereafter if delayed return is due to 
factors beyond the employee's control, or 
within 1 year after his rejection or release 
from active duty for training or inactive 
duty training, whichever is earlier. If an 
employee covered by this paragraph is not 
qualified to perform the duties of his posi- 
tion by reason of disability sustained during 
active duty for training or inactive duty 
training but is qualified to perform the 
duties of any other position in the employ 
of the employer or his successor in interest, 
he shall be restored by that employer or 
his successor in interest to such other posi- 
tion the duties of which he is qualified to 
perform as will provide him like seniority, 
status, and pay or the nearest approximation 
thereof consistent with the circumstances in 
his case. 

“(5) For the purposes of paragraphs (3) 
and (4), full-time training or other full- 
time duty performed by a member of the 
National Guard under section 316, 503, 504, 
or 505 of title 32, United States Code, is 
considered active duty for training; and 
for the purpose of paragraph (4), inactive 
duty training performed by that member 
under section 502 of title 32, or section 301 
of title 37, United States Code, is considered 
imactive duty training.” 

(4) By redesignating subsections (i) and 
(j) as “(Jj)” and “(kK)” respectively, and 
by inserting a new subsection “(1)” as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) All construction workers employed by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority on hourly 
rates of pay. shall continue to be deemed 
temporary employees for purposes of this 
act and the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, 
as amended.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


SALARIES, PERSONNEL PRACTICES, 
ETC., RELATING TO DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE SCHOOLS IN FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3460) to govern the salaries and 
personnel practices for teachers, certain 
school officers, and other employees of 
the dependents’ schools of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in foreign countries, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, at the beginning of 
line 7, to insert “(33)”; on page 2, line 
19, after the numerals “202”, to insert 
“(33)”; on page 3, line 8, after the 
numerals “202”, to insert “(33)”; and, 
on page 4, line 6, after the numerals 
“202”, to insert “(33)”; so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 202 of the 
Classification Act of 1949 (5 U. S. C. 1082) 
is amended by changing the period at the 
end thereof to a semicolon, and by adding 
the following new clause: 

“(33) citizens of the United States who 
are employed in schools operated by the 
Department of Defense in areas outside the 
United States, its Territories, and its pos- 
sessions for dependents of members of the 
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Armed Forces and dependents of civilian 
employees of the Department of Defense who 
are employed on a school-year basis, and 
who are in positions that involve— 

“(A) classroom or other instruction, or 
the supervision and direction of classroom 
or other instruction; 

“(B) any activity, other than teaching, 
that requires academic credits in educa- 
tional theory and practice that are equal 
to the academic credits in educational theory 
and practice that are required for a bach- 
elor’s degree in education from an accredited 
institution of higher education; or 

“(C) any activity in, or related to, the 
field of education, even though the activity 
does not require academic credits in edu- 
cational theory and practice.” 

Sec. 2. (a) This act applies to the posi- 
tions that are excepted from the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 by section 202 (33) (5 U. S. C. 
1082) of that act. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense shall pre- 
scribe regulations governing the establish- 
ment of positions covered by this act; the 
fixing of the rates of compensation for such 
positions, taking into account the rates of 
compensation for similar positions in the 
United States; the conditions of employment 
of, and entitlement to and payment of com- 
pensation to, incumbents of such positions; 
and the length of the school year in overseas 
dependents, schools of the Department of De- 
fense. 

(c) Subject to section 203 of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 (5 U. S. C. 1082), the Secre- 
tary of each military department shall place 
at the appropriate salary rate each position 
in his department that he determines is cov- 
ered by section 202 (33) of that act (5 U. 5. C, 
1082). 

Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law and under regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, a per- 
son (other than a substitute teacher) who 
holds a position covered by this act is entitled 
to cumulative leave with pay at the rate of 
1 day for each calendar month, or part there- 
of, of the school year. However, if the school 
year includes more than 8 months, a person 
who serves for the entire school year earns 
10 days of cumulative leave. Not more than 
75 days of leave may be accumulated at any 
one time under this section. 

(b) Under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense, leave earned under 
this section may be used for maternity pur- 
poses, or it may be used when the person is 
ill, when there is a contagious disease or 
death in his immediate family, or when he 
has any other pressing personal emergency. 
In addition, if timely notice of intended ab- 
sence is given, 3 days of leave earned under 
this section may be granted during each 
school year for any purpose. Saturdays, Sun- 
days, regularly scheduled holidays, and other 
administratively authorized nonwork days 
may not be counted against leave earned 
under this section. 

(c) Any person holding a position when 
it is determined to be covered by section 202 
(33) of the Classification Act of 1949 (5 
U. S. C. 1082) shall be credited with the 
annual and sick leave with which he is 
then credited. Annual leave so credited may 
not be included in the leave provided for 
in subsection (a), but it may be used under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the 
military department concerned may pre- 
scribe. Any person credited under this sub- 
section with 75 or more days of leave, ex- 
clusive of annual leave, may not earn leave 
under subsection (a) until the amount of 
such leave to his credit is reduced to less 
than 75 days. 

(a) Any annual leave remaining to an 
employee's credit when he is separated from 
the service shall be liquidated in the 
manner prescribed by the act of December 
21, 1944 (ch. 632, 5 U. S. C. 61b, and the 
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following). Leave earned under subsection 
(a) may not be liquidated. 

(e) When any person occupying a posi- 
tion covered by this act is transferred, pro- 
moted, or reappointed to a position under a 
different leave system, without a break in 
service, the annual leave and any leave 
earned or credited under this section that 
remains to his credit, shall be transferred to 
his credit in the employing agency on an 
adjusted basis in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Sec, 4. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law and under regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, a 
person (other than a substitute teacher) 
who holds a position covered by this act 
and who completes a school year and agrees 
in writing to serve for the next school year 
may be authorized, for the recess period be- 
tween the school years— 

(1) quarters; 

(2) a quarters allowance; or 

(8) storage, including packing, drayage, 
unpacking, and transportation to and from 
storage, of his household effects and his 
personal possessions. 

(b) If a person covered by subsection (a) 
does not report for service at the beginning 
of the next school year, he shall pay to the 
United States an amount equal to any 
quarters allowance that he may have re- 
ceived under this section, or the reasonable 
value of any quarters or storage that he 
may have received under this section, as the 
case may be. 

Sec. 5. Under regulations to be prescribed 
by the President, a person (other than a 
substitute teacher) who holds a position 
that is covered by this act, is entitled to— 

(1) quarters or a quarters allowance like 
that authorized by the act of June 26, 1930 
(ch. 622; 5 U.S. C. 118a); 

(2) cost-of-living allowances like those 
authorized by section 901 (2) of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 (ch. 957; 22 U.S. C. 1131 
(2)); and 

(3) additional compensation like that au- 
thorized under section 207 of the Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation Act, 1949 (5 U.S. C. 
118h). 

Sec. 6. In the application of section 802 
(a) of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 1132 (a)), the rates of 
pay established for any position covered by 
this act shall be increased by 20 percent to 
determine the annual salary rate. 

Sec. 7. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
by this act, the Annual and Sick Leave Act 
of 1951 (ch. 631; 5 U. S. C. 2061, and the 
following), and the Federal Employees Pay 
Act of 1945 (ch. 189; 5 U. S. C. 901, and the 
following) do not apply to persons who hold 
positions covered by this act. 

(b) The act of May 10, 1916 (ch. 117; 5 
U. S. C. 58) and the act of July 31, 1894 (ch. 
174; 5 U. S. C. 62), relating to dual employ- 
ment and dual compensation, do not apply 
to persons who, during the recess period be- 
tween the school years, are entitled to the 
allowances prescribed in section 5 of this act. 

Sec. 8. The enactment of this act does not 
affect— 

(1) any position existing, on the day be- 
fore the effective date of this act, under the 
provisions of law amended or repealed by 
this act; 

(2) the compensation attached to any such 
position; or 

(3) any incumbent thereof, his appoint- 
ment thereto, or his right to receive the 
compensation attached thereto; until appro- 
priate action is taken under section 2 (c) of 
this act, 

Sec. 9. The Secretary of Defense shall issue 
the regulations prescribed by this act on a 
date that is within 90 days after the date on 
which this act is enacted. The Secretary of 
each military department may issue regula- 
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tions to carry out his functions under this 
act. 

Sec. 10. Section 9 of this act takes effect 
on the date on which this act is enacted. 
Sections 1-8 of this act take effect on the 
first day of the first pay period that begins 
more than 60 days after the date on which 
the Secretary of Defense issues the regula- 
tions under section 9 of this act. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
bill was reported unanimously from the 
Committee or. Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. It is designed to correct what ap- 
pears to be an injustice in the case of 
school teachers who are teaching in for- 
eign lands in schools of the Department 
of Defense. The bill would give them 
the opportunity of serving on the basis 
of a 12-month period, rather than 9 or 
10 months, as they are required to do 
under existing law. I sincerely hope the 
bill will be approved and passed by the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
subsequently said: Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] for his 
statement a few minutes ago concern- 
ing Calendar No. 2078, Senate bill 3640, 
which the Senate has passed. 


DISPOSAL OF A CERTAIN TRACT OF 
LAND IN WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


The bill (S. 4014) to require that a 
certain tract of land in Walla Walla, 
Wash., be disposed of on an individual 
lot basis was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the tract of land, 
consisting of 138 acres adjacent to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital Reservation 
in Walla Walla, Wash., which has been 
declared excess to the needs of the Veterans’ 
Administration, if disposed of as surplus 
property, shall not be disposed of as a single 
tract, but shall be disposed of by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services on an indi- 
vidual lot basis. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY IN CLALLAM COUNTY, 
WASH. 


The bill (H. R. 11694) to provide for 
the conveyance of certain real property 
of the United States situated in Clallam 
County, Wash., to the Department of 
Natural Resources, State of California, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
statement which I have prepared on the 
bill, describing the bill and setting forth 
the reasons why it does not violate the 
Morse formula. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

H. R. 11694 directs the Administrator of 
General Services to convey any interest of 
the United States to certain surplus prop- 
erty in the State of Washington to the de- 
partment of natural resources of the State. 

The property was originally acquired by 
the Federal Government from the State of 
Washington Forest Board for harbor defense 
pur . According to the committee re- 
port there are 518 acres in the tract valued 
at $158,500. The State of Washington wishes 
to acquire the property for 75 percent of the 
appraised fair market value for addition to 
an adjoining State park for park and recre- 
ational use. 

This bill is in conformity to the so-called 
Morse formula inasmuch as a public pur- 
pose is involved. 


Mr. MORSE. I wish to commend the 
two Senators from Washington for 
bringing the bill in this form to the Sen- 
ate and for providing for the application 
of the longstanding policy which I have 
worked for in the Senate since 1946, 
namely, that Federal property shall be 
paid for at 100 percent of its appraised 
fair market value for private purposes, 
and at 50 percent for public purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


RECEIPT AND DISBURSEMENT OF 
FUNDS, GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE 


The bill (S. 4010) to provide for the 
receipt and disbursement of funds, and 
for continuation of accounts when there 
is a vacancy in the office of the disbursing 
officer for the Government Printing Of- 
fice, and for other purposes was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the disbursing 
clerk of the Government Printing Office is 
hereby designated as the disbursing officer 
for the Government Printing Office. 

(b) In the case of the death, resignation, 
or separation from office of such disbursing 
officer, his accounts may be continued, and 
payments and collections may be made in 
his name, by the deputy disbursing officer or 
officers designated by the Public Printer, for 
a period of time not to extend beyond the 
last day of the second month following the 
month in which such death, resignation, or 
separation occurred. Such accounts and 
payments shall be allowed, audited, and set- 
tled, and checks signed in the name of the 
former disbursing officer for the Government 
Printing Office by any such deputy disburs- 
ing officer shall be honored, in the same man- 
ner as if the former disbursing officer for 
the Government Printing Office had con- 
tinued in office. 

(c) No former disbursing officer for the 
Government Printing Office, his estate, or 
the surety on his official bond, shall be sub- 
ject to any legal liability or penalty for the 
official accounts or defaults of any deputy 
disbursing officer acting in the name or in 
the place of such former disbursing officer. 
Each such deputy disbursing officer shall be 
responsible for accounts entrusted to him 
pursuant to subsection (b), and such deputy 
disbursing officer and the sureties upon his 
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bond shall be liable for any default occurring 
during his service as such pursuant to such 
subsection. 


TITLE AND POSITION TO CERTAIN 
REAL PROPERTY IN HUMBOLDT 
COUNTY, CALIF, 

The bill (H. R. 8859) to quiet title and 
possession with respect to certain real 
property in the county of Humboldt, 
State of California was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILLS PLACED AT FOOT OF 
CALENDER 


The bill (H. R. 11933) to provide for 
the conveyance of interests of the United 
States in and to uranium, thorium, and 
other materials in certain tracts of land 
situated in Jackson County, Miss., was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for the 
reasons to be discussed in connection 
with Calendar 2084, H. R. 12938, to pro- 
vide for the conveyance of an interest of 
the United States in and to fissionable 
materials in a tract of land in Leon 
County, Fla., involving a similar release 
of a fissionable-materials reservation, I 
have no objection to the bill under the 
Morse formula. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
placed at the foot of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be placed at 
the foot of the calendar. 

The bill (H. R. 12938) to provide for 
the conveyance of an interest of the 
United States in and to fissionable mate- 
rials in a tract of land in Leon County, 
Fla., was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, H. R. 
12938 would authorize the General Serv- 
ices Administrator to quitclaim the Gov- 
ernment’s interest in reserved fissionable 
materials to the city of Tallahassee, Fla., 
In 1947 the Government had quitclaimed 
its interest in certain former airbase 
land to the city of Tallahassee but re- 
served this right to fissionable materials. 

A 1954 amendment to the Atomic En- 
ergy Act (68 Stat. 919, sec. 68 b.) pro- 
vided that reservations in fissionable ma- 
terials in public land should be re- 
scinded in favor of the transferees of 
such lands. The lands in question were 
acquired lands, not originally public 
lands, 

There appears to be no logical basis for 
distinguishing between such reservations 
insofar as acquired and public lands are 
involved. In fact, Congressman HoLI- 
FIELD has introduced the bill H. R. 12603 
to remove such distinction. 

It would appear that no violation of 
the Morse formula is involved. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be placed 
at the foot of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 
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CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY AT THE VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION HOSPITALNEAR 
AMARILLO, TEX. 


The bill (H. R. 5949) to provide for the 
conveyance of certain real property of 
the United States located at the Veter- 
ans’ Administration Hospitai near Ama- 
rillo, Tex., to Potter County, Tex., was 
announced as next in order. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Government Operations with amend- 
ments on page 2, line 10, after the word 
“purposes”, to strike out “during a pe- 
riod of 20 years from the date of such 
conveyance”, and, in line 12, after the 
word “time”, to strike out “prior to the 
expiration of such 20-year period.” 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in 1938, 
Potter County, Tex., conveyed 364 
acres of land to the United States for a 
nominal consideration ($3) for the pur- 
pose of a veterans’ hospital. 

H. R. 5949 would authorize the United 
States to quitclaim to Potter County ap- 
proximately 21.9 acres of this original 
tract, as excess to the needs of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Inasmuch as the land was acquired by 
donation in the first instance, there is 
no violation of the Morse formula. The 
case is comparable to that involved in 
H. R. 8123 of the 84th Congress—Public 
Law 292. My remarks on the latter bill 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 102, part 7, page 9323. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
offer two amendments on behalf of the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 10, after the word “purposes,” it is 
proposed to insert “or other related 
health purposes.” 

On page 2, line 14, after the word “pur- 
poses,” it is proposed to insert “or other 
related health purposes.” 

Mr. TALMADGE. I ask unanimous 
consent that a letter from Representative 
WALTER Rocers to the majority leader 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1958. 

Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 

Majority Leader, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Re. H. R. 5949, passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives July 9, 1958. Reported by 
the Government Operations Committee 
of the Senate on July 29, 1958, with 
amendments, 

Dear Senator: H. R. 5949 provides for re- 
conveyance by the Federal Government to 
Potter County, Tex., of 21.9 acres of land, 
This is a portion of the tract originally con- 
veyed by Potter County to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for nominal consideration, the land 
to be used for veterans’ hospital purposes. 
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This 21.9-acre tract has been declared sur- 
plus by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Potter County, Tex., desires reconyveyance 
of this land because it is essential to a pro- 
posed hospital project to be built on land 
adjacent to the Veterans’ Hospital land, 
Amarillo, Tex. The tract in controversy is a 
pie-shaped chunk facing on Highway 66 
that will partially separate the present Vet- 
erans’ Hospital from the new proposed ex- 
tensive hospital facilities project. 

The new proposed hospital project will be 
a local undertaking designed to serve hospi- 
tal needs of the people over a large area 
around Amarillo. The land on which this 
is to be erected adjoins the Veterans’ Hospi- 
tal tract. The overall plan anticipates a 
close coordination between the present Vet- 
erans’ Hospital and the new hospital facili- 
ties. It anticipates a medical and health 
teaching facility. If the 21.9-acre tract is 
transferred to Potter County, as provided by 
H. R. 5949, all of these hospital facilities, 
both the Veterans’ Hospital and the new 
hospital project and teaching facilities, can 
constitute one compact unit with easy ac- 
cess between the different divisions, sections, 
and buildings located thereon. 

Its passage will insure the use of the 21.9- 
acre tract for purposes not inconsistent or 
incompatible to the Veterans’ Hospital in- 
stallation and the best interests of the pa- 
tients therein. 

If the bill is not passed, there will be a 
possibility of this land falling into the 
hands of third parties who may utilize it 
for purposes not wholly consistent with the 
best interests of the hospital needs of the 
two projects—the Veterans’ Hospital and 
the new local hospital facilities, and may 
jeopardize the possibility of carrying out the 
local plan for providing excellent hospital 
facilities in this area. 

The House version of the bill provided for 
a restriction in the conveyance limiting the 
use of the land for hospital purposes for 
20 years. The 20-year provision was stricken 
from the bill by the Senate committee. 
Frankly, I think the 20-year provision 
should remain, but in view of the emer- 
gency nature of the situation involved, I 
would not insist upon it. 

I do call to your attention the need for 
an amendment that will permit the use of 
this land for related health uses, as well as 
hospital purposes—the reason being that 
there is a possibility of obtaining a State 
medical school to be located on this tract. 
In order to avoid any argument or discus- 
sion with relation to the particular restric- 
tion in the deed of conveyance, I suggest 
the adoption of an amendment. 

This proposed amendment would simply 
permit the use of the land for hospital pur- 
poses or other related health purposes. Cer- 
tainly, the adoption of this amendment 
could not jeopardize the Veterans’ Hospital 
installation, but could actually work to the 
benefit thereof. 

In view of the fact that much work 
needs to be done on the proposed hospital 
project at Amarillo in order to comply with 
State laws in the creation of a hospital 
district, I urge that early action be taken 
on H. R. 5949. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER ROGERS, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
amendments have been approved by the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
They merely permit the use of land for 
hospital or related health purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the question is on agree- 
ing, en bloc, to the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Georgia on behalf 
of the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 
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The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


~ BILLS PASSED OVER 


‘rhe bill (S. 3185) to promote the con- 
servation of migratory fish and game by 
requiring certain approval by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of licenses issued 
under the Federal Permit Act, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I ask that the bill 
go over. It is not properly calendar 
material. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 13482) to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
Was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CLARK. I ask that the bill go 
over. It is not calendar material. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will go over. 


SUPPORT OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 4039) to authorize the expendi- 
ture of funds through grants for sup- 
port of scientific research, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, with amendments, on page 1, at 
the beginning of line 5, to insert “non- 
profit”, in the same line, after the word 
“higher”, to strike out “education or 
other” and insert “education, or at’; 
in line 6, after the word “nonprofit’’, to 
strike out “organizations” and insert 
“organizations whose primary purpose is 
the conduct of scientific research’’; in 
line 11, after the word “make,” to strike 
out “such grants, or to make” and insert 
“grants or”; on page 2, line 2, after the 
word “at”, to insert “nonprofit”, in the 
same line, after the word “higher”, to 
strike out “education or other” and in- 
sert “education, or at”; in line 3, after 
the word “nonprofit”, to strike out “or- 
ganizations” and insert ‘organizations 
whose primary purpose is the conduct of 
scientific research”; and, after line 10, 
to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. Each agency or department of the 
Federal Government exercising authority 
granted by this act shall make an annual re- 
port on or before June 30 of each year to the 


Committees on Appropriations and to the 
Committees on Government Operations of 
both Houses of Congress. Such report shall 
set forth therein, for the preceding year, the 
number of grants made pursuant to the 
authority provided in section 1 of this act, 
the dollar amount of such grants, and the 
institutions in which title to equipment was 
vested pusuant to section 2 of this act. 
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So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the head of each 
agency of the Federal Government, engaged 
in making contracts for basic scientific re- 
search at nonprofit institutions of higher 
education, or at nonprofit organizations 
whose primary purpose is the conduct of 
scientific research, is hereby authorized, 
where it is deemed to be in furtherance of 
the objectives of the agency, to make grants 
to such institutions or organizations for the 
support of such basic scientific research. 

Sec. 2. Authority to make grants or con- 
tracts for the conduct of basic or applied 
scientific research at nonprofit institutions 
of higher education, or at nonprofit organi- 
zations whose primary purpose is the con- 
duct of scientific research, shall include dis- 
eretionary authority, where it is deemed to 
be in furtherance of the objectives of the 
agency, to vest in such institutions or or- 
ganizations, without further obligation to 
the Government, or on such other terms and 
conditions as the agency deems appropriate, 
title to equipment purchased with such 
grant or contract funds. 

Sec. 3. Each agency or department of the 
Federal Government exercising authority 
granted by this act shall make an annual re- 
port on or before June 30 of each year to 
the Committees on Appropriations and to the 
Committees on Government Operations of 
both Houses of Congress. Such report shall 
set forth therein, for the preceding year, the 
number of grants made pursuant to the au- 
thority provided in section 1 of this act, 
the dollar amount of such grants, and the 
institutions in which title to equipment was 
vested pursuant to section 2 of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossea 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. COOPER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to comment on Calen- 
dar 2090, Senate bill 4039, which has just 
been passed. The bill was introduced by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] and was reported favorably by 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. I believe it is a very important 
bill, which deserves some comment. 

The bill provides that all Federal agen- 
cies or departments which are now en- 
gaged in basic scientific research may 
henceforth, if the bill be passed by the 
House, support such basic research by 
grants as well as by contract. This is a 
very important matter. 

Last week, when the Senate was debat- 
ing the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, I observed that the 
hearings on the bill disclosed that despite 
the fact that we are appropriating $41 
billion for defense in fiscal 1959, only $46 
million of that amount is to be devoted 
to basic research. That is about $1 out 
of every $1,000, or one-tenth of 1 percent 
for basic research. 

I was also interested to note that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLoTT] testified before the 
Committee on Appropriations, and urged 
that larger sums be appropriated for 
basic research. 

A large amount—approximately $2,- 
700,000,000—was appropriated for re- 
search and development. So it may ap- 
pear to many that a large sum has been 
appropriated for research. But in fact, 
almost all of that amount was for applied 
research and for development—that is, 
for the application of basic research. 
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In the report on the bill which has just 
been passed, “basic research” is defined 
as follows: 

Basic research is that type of research 
which is directed toward increase of knowl- 
edge in science. It is research where the 
primary aim of the investigator is a fuller 
knowledge or understanding of the sub- 
ject under study, rather than a practical ap- 
plication thereof. 


The distinguished senior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLotT] who is now 
presiding over the Senate, in his testi- 
mony before the Committee on Appro- 
priations said: 

Basic research, if it is truly basic, cannot 
relate itself to any definite end. Basic re- 
search is basic research, and it may con- 
tribute to the military or it may end up by 
contributing to medicine primarily. 


Whether it be for our military needs 
or for the general advancement of 
knowledge and the progress of our Na- 
tion, basic research is essential. I am 
very glad the Senator from Minnesota 
introduced the bill that has now been 
passed by the Senate, and which would 
encourage additional support for basic 
scientific research. 

I again call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that out of the tremen- 
dous sum appropriated for the Depart- 
ment of Defense—$41 billion—on]ly $46 
million will be spent next year for basic 
research. If we are behind the Soviet 
Union today—in the field of weapons 
development and in many other fields, 
it is partly because we have not given 
sufficient attention and adequate sums 
to basic research, I think it is a great 
failing on the part of the Department of 
Defense and, I may say, of Congress, 
that this important subject has been 
neglected. I again commend the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota for his foresight in 
introducing the bill which has now been 
passed by the Senate. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is it not true that the 
bill and the purpose which it seeks to 
subserve were recommended by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and by gov- 
ernmental agencies as a solid step 
forward in the direction which the Sen- 
ator has indicated? 

Mr. COOPER. That is true. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation recom- 
mended the measure. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY TO THE CITY OF ROSE- 
BURG, OREG. 


The bill (H. R. 6995) to amend Public 
Law 883, 84th Congress, to provide for 
the conveyance of certain additional 
property of the United States to the city 
of Roseburg, Oreg., and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that it is with a sad heart that I 
must object to the consideration of the 
bill. It involves a piece of property 
which has been before the Senate off 
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and on for some years. I have opposed 
the bill heretofore and shall continue 
to oppose it. In my opinion it violates 
the Morse formula, which I have cited 
many times since 1946 in objecting to 
any transfer of property, whether it be 
in my State or any other State, which 
violates the Morse formula. I have on 
previous occasions objected to the bill, 
and I shall again today. I do object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
make a brief comment on the remarks of 
my distinguished senior colleague and to 
ask him a question. 

First I should like the Record to show 
that the bill was introduced in the House 
by the distinguished Representative of 
the Fourth Congressional District, 
CHARLES O. Porter. I introduced the 
companion bill in the Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent that my statement 
in behalf of the bill before the House 
Committee on Government Operations, 
together with certain documents, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objections, the letter 
and documents were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

I appreciate the opportunity to present 
my statement in favor of H. R. 6995, a com- 
panion bill to S. 1915, which it was my 
privilege to introduce in the Senate on April 
17, 1957. 

If I may, I would like to give you a little 
history—first, a little history of legislative 
effort concerning the bills just referred to; 
second, a little history of the Lillie Lela 
Moore property and then I would like to 
report on the public response that accom- 
panied the introduction of H. R. 6995 and 
S. 1915. 

On February 29, 1956, I introduced a bill 
for conveyance of certain properties in Rose- 
burg, Oreg., to that city to be used in the 
public interest. The bill, with certain 
amendments, was enacted and became Pub- 
lic Law 833, 84th Congress. Briefly, it pro- 
vided for the dwelling house, known as the 
Lillie Lela Moore house, “together with 
furniture, personal effects, and jewelry stored 
in said dwelling house or elsewhere,” to be 
placed in the hands of the Douglas County 
Historical Society. The bill also required 
the removal of the house from the land 
“at no cost to the United States.” 

S. 3316, with the modifying amendments 
with which it was enacted, failed to accom- 
plish certain objects which the bill, as orig- 
inally drafted, would have achieved. These 
objectives would, generally speaking, be 
realized with the enactment of the Porter- 
Neuberger measures. My bill of 1956 would 
have conveyed the three lots and the house 
to the city. As enacted the Federal Govern- 
ment retained title to the lots, including 
the one on which the dwelling house stands, 
and removal of the house was, of course, 
required. I might add, by way of bringing 
events up to date, that the General Services 
Administration recently sold on bid 2 of 
the 3 lots and the bill passed by the House 
and the Senate Government Operations 
Committees would convey the lots on which 
the old home stands to the city of Rose- 
burg for operation of the Douglas County 
Historical Society. 

Perhaps I should explain the interest of 
the Douglas County Historical Society in 
what is known as the Lillie Moore home. 
Over 100 years ago, even before Oregon 
became a State, a young man from Maine 
built a home for his bride, Alice Gaylord. 
The home was representative of that sta- 
bility and permanence befitting a commun- 
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ity conscious of its sudden emergence from 
its frontier days and its pioneer origins. 
It was proudly graced with many of the re- 
finements of mid-Victorian living, which had 
been shipped around the Horn by the young 
groom, Mr. Moore. I have been told how 
the daughter, Lillie Lela Moore, who passed 
on at an advanced age, recognized that her 
childhood home had historical significance 
and should be preserved as a historical 
museum. May I say parenthetically that 
this home was never desecrated with gadgets 
and contrivances of a modern era. There 
are no electric lights, no central heating— 
it stands today, truly a museum piece— 
completely representative of a prosperous, 
middle-class home of the 1850's. 

I have received letters which tell how Miss 
Lillie Moore sat with her neighbors and 
enumerated pieces of furniture within her 
home that should be included in some 
future historical exhibit. These former 
neighbors and friends tell me her will, drawn 
in 1927, evidenced her intent to see her 
property serve educational and public pur- 
poses. This will placed the property in what 
was to her the safe, secure hands of the Fed- 
eral Government, and there was a very un- 
derstandable reason why this was done. 

It has been explained quite simply by those 
who were her close friends and confidantes 
just why Lillie Moore made the designation 
she did. Shortly before she made her will, 
Lillie Lela Moore had a misunderstanding 
with certain local officials, presumably over 
the price of a piece of land the authorities 
were endeavoring to get for public use. 
Rightly or wrongly, Lillie Moore resented 
what she believed was an attempt to acquire 
her land at a substantially lower figure than 
was paid for adjoining property. She drew 
her will to prevent, she thought, the misuse 
of her property and the neglect of her 
dreams. Not versed in the law, and not 
realizing the importance of explicitness, she 
failed to spell out in legal terms what she 
had frequently voiced to her friends. From 
the disclosures of her most intimate friends, 
it can be seen that this will in no way al- 
tered her frequently expressed plan of pro- 
viding a setting for a museum which would 
catch and hold for posterity some feeling and 
evidence of a period receding quickly into its 
storied past. There is no reason to think 
that in her mind there was any doubt that 
her poverty would serve these historic ends. 
Throwing light on this matter and as cor- 
roborative material, Mr. Chairman, I have 
copies of affidavits I have received. 

I have mentioned the response elicited by 
the introduction of H. R. 6995 and S. 1915. 
I would like to quote from some of the letters 
I have received. Mrs. Mabel K. Jaeger, of 
Roseburg, said in a letter: “Her intentions 
were clearly evident in all the papers in the 
house that she desired to use the proceeds 
of her property to establish a historical mu- 
seum for this portion of Oregon.” 

Mrs. M. K. Bleakman, corresponding secre- 
tary of the Roseburg Junior Women’s Club, 
wrote officially in support of S. 1915 as fol- 
lows: “It is a commonly known fact that 
Lillie Moore desired to leave her money and 
property to found this museum. Due to 
faulty legal counsel, the will was made to the 
United States Government, making it im- 
possible to create the museum as Miss Moore 
intended.” 

The Canyonville Lions Club, through their 
secretary, James Hancock, expressed officially 
the club viewpoint thus: “Douglas County 
has played a considerable part in the history 
of Oregon. Two of Oregon’s most outstand- 
ing pioneers, Jesse Applegate and Gen. Jo- 
seph Lane, chose this particular section in 
which to make their homes and rear their 
families. 

Mrs. Edith Ackert, of Riddle, writes: “Sure- 
ly we would not be playing fair if we ob- 
struct her intentions of using it for a mu- 
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seum.” Pearl Lawson, another resident of 
Riddle, said in a letter to the editor of the 
Roseburg daily: “Since the Moore family 
played an active part in the early history of 
Roseburg, and Lillie Moore had cherished the 
hope of her personal possessions being placed 
in a museum, it seems proper that her de- 
sires be fulfilled.” 

In a letter the director of the Oregon His- 
torical Society, Thomas Vaughn, said: “The 
State society considers the Lillie Moore home 
to be of unusual architectural interest. We 
are confident it was the implicit feeling of 
Lillie Moore that this home, her property, 
and personal effects could be most advanta- 
geously used in preserving and enlarging 
upon this pioneer setting in an area to 
which her family had contributed so much.” 

Guy Lutz, superintendent of schools at 
Oakland, Oreg., sees the enactment of the 
proposed legislation as a great boon to school 
children who would benefit educationally. 
The mayor of Oakland, William Brislain, re- 
iterates the fact that Miss Moore wanted her 
property to serve her own community. 

Mrs. Katherine Lockwood affirms the cul- 
tural benefits enactment would assure. C.P. 
Hunter, chairman of the California Farm 
Bureau, refers to “her verbally expressed de- 
sires.” And Mrs, Eva Love Watts, a grand- 
daughter of Lincoln’s friend, Joseph Lane, 
first Territorial Governor of Oregon, knew 
Lillie Moore personally. She says: “It was her 
family’s wish their property be used for a 
museum, and Lillie tried to carry out their 
wishes. Somehow her will was not properly 
made, and her intention was not recognized.” 

Let me mention in conclusion that con- 
struction people are dubious about the struc- 
tures ability to withstand a moving of the 
sort required in Public Law 883 of the 85th 
Congress, a fact emphasized in the excellent 
report on the bill issued by the Senate Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee. 

STATE OF OREGON, 
County of Douglas, ss: 

I, being first duly sworn, upon my oath, 
depose and say that I personally knew Lillie 
Moore for over 30 years. The last time I 
visited her, in company with my cousin, 
Winnifred Mosher, a few months before her 
death, and at the time bedfast, she permitted 
us to go through the house and look at the 
furnishings, kept the same as her parents 
had left them. She told us that she had 
everything marked, and ready for the house 
and all to be saved as a museum, and that 
she had made provision for it. 

Eva LANE WAITE. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
2d day of August 1957. 

Berry Ecker, 
Notary Public for Oregon, 
(My commission expires August 12, 1960.) 


STATE OF OREGON, 
County of Douglas, ss: 

I, first being duly sworn, upon my oath, 
depose and say that I have heard Miss Lillie 
Moore say that her estate would provide 
for a museum and park, in memory of her 
father and mother, pioneers of Douglas 
County. I saw the plans she had drawn, 
and she told me she was ready to begin work 
on the planting of native plants in the park— 
a tract of 47 acres in the bend of the Umpqua 
River. There was a building drawn on the 
plan I saw. 

AGNES B. WILCOX. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
2d day of August 1957. 

PAUL H. KRUEGER, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires June 6, 1960.) 


STATE OF OREGON, 
County of Douglas, ss: 
I first being duly sworn, upon my oath, 
depose and say when I was a young girl, in 
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grade school, I used to accompany my 
mother to Roseburg, and when we had 
finished our buying, we would go to Lillie 
Moore’s home to visit and rest awhile. 

She loved our Oregon wildflowers, and I 
used to bring her lamb tongues and lady 
slippers in the springtimes. Many times, in 
the winters, I used to warm my feet on the 
hearth of her Franklin stove in the family 
parlor. One winter, I remember, Lillie spent 
her time at a little marble top table, drawn 
up near the window—for there were no elec- 
tric lights. She was drawing plans for 
planting native shrubs and plants and mak- 
ing a park out of some land she owned on 
the other side of the Umpqua River. I re- 
member she had roads and paths drawn on 
her maps, and had some sort of a building 
designed. She told me one time we visited 
her, that she would put her things there, 
and that my children would never see a 
stove like hers, unless she saved it for this 
building she was planning. She was 
awfully unhappy when the city of Roseburg 
made her sell it for the veterans’ hospital 
that was to come here. 

After that she did a lot of writing about 
where each piece of furniture came from, 
and where it was used in her home. 

AGNES B. WILCOX. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
the 24th day of June 1957. 

J. W. Nicer, 
Notary Public for Oregon. 

(My commission expires October 25, 1960.) 
STATE or OREGON, 

County of Douglas, ss: 

I first being duly sworn, upon my oath, 
depose and say I am the granddaughter of 
Gen. Joseph Lane, first Territorial Governor 
of Oregon, and have taught in the schools of 
Douglas County for over 40 years. My grand- 
father chose Douglas County for his perma- 
nent home, and moved his family here in 
1853. 

No one, more than I, has a deeper realiza- 
tion of the values of historic preservation 
for Douglas County. 

I personally knew Lillie Moore. Her par- 
ents and mine were intimate friends. It 
was her family’s wish that their property be 
used for a museum, and Lillie tried to carry 
out their wishes. Somehow her will was not 
properly made, and her intention was not 


I, and my cousin, Winnifred Mosher, now 
deceased, visited Lillie Moore about 3 months 
before her death, and at the time bedfast. 
She told us things were in readiness, and 
possessions labeled to become part of a 
museum. She expressed great satisfaction 
in that she had provided for the museum’s 
creation. 

Eva LANE WAITE, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
24th day of June 1957. 

A. C. ROLL, 
Notary Public jor Oregon. 
(My commission expires April 17, 1959.) 


Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
ask a question of my distinguished senior 
colleague. I have respected his applica- 
tion of the Morse formula. I believe 
that certainly he should apply it to his 
own State as well as to other States, and 
he is being consistent when he does that. 

There has reached my desk a letter 
sent to me by Representative FORTER, 
which he received from Ernest S. 
Griffith, Director of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, Library of Congress. 
The letter is comparatively brief, and I 
would appreciate it if my distinguished 
senior colleague would bear with me 
while I read it. 

Then perhaps he would care to com- 
ment on whether the Library of Con- 
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gress is correct or incorrect in its state- 
ment in the letter. It reads as follows: 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1958. 
The Honorable CHARLES PORTER: 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Porter: In connection with 
H. R. 6995, you have asked for a search for 
possible precedents—the precedent being, as 
we understand it, a situation where the 
United States, having acquired property by 
gift and having received profits therefrom is 
later asked to carry out an unwritten con- 
dition of the original donor. In the present 
instance it means dedicating a part of the 
property, for the purpose indicated (a mu- 
seum) and returning, or contributing a 
share of the cash profits already received. 

As so delimited, the situation is obviously 
quite specialized, and it would be beyond the 
reach of any tool we have available, to iden- 
tify applicable legislation, if there is such. 

You further indicate that your real inter- 
est is in avoiding any application of the 
Morse formula, which you feel does not 
apply in a case of this sort. 

As a matter of fact, the author of the 
Morse formula is on record to this same 
effect. Attached is a copy of S. Rept. 2061 
on H. R. 8123 in the 84th Congress. Senator 
Morse's letter (see pp. 3-5) states very clearly 
his conception of the formula, and his 
thought that it did not apply to property 
donated to the Government and which was 
sought to be reconveyed to a city for public 
purposes. His criterion was that the pro- 
posed transfer in its essence represents fair 
play and equity. It would seem that the 
argument would equally hold in the present 
instance. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST S. GRIFFITH, 
Director. 


I do not know whether the sugges- 
tion contained in the letter applies, be- 
cause I am not wholly familiar with the 
long history of the Morse formula, which 
dates from 1946, which, of course, is long 
before I became a Member of the Senate. 
I should like to ask my colleague if there 
is any validity to the letter from the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress regarding the applica- 
tion of the Morse formula where prop- 
erty was donated in a legacy, as is the 
case of the Lillie Lela Moore house and 
the lots of land adjacent thereto. 

Mr. MORSE. My answer is that the 
Morse formula does apply to this prop- 
erty. I have said so on various occasions 
on the floor of the Senate over the years. 
We are discussing an exceedingly valu- 
able piece of property, located in the 
business heart of Roseburg, Oreg, It 
would bring an exceedingly high price. 
It belongs to all the taxpayers of the 
United States. If the people of Rose- 
burg, Oreg., want it, they ought, in my 
opinion, to proceed to raise a fund to 
pay 50 percent of the fair market value 
of the property. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague for his comment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will go over. 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954—BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (H. R. 13455) to amend the 


Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
was announced as next in order. 


August 4 


Mr. TALMADGE. Over. The bill is 
not properly calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


PORTSMOUTH, R. I. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2836) for the relief of the town 
of Portsmouth, R. I. which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with amendments, on page 1, line 
6, after the word “of”, to strike out 
“2,452.50” and insert “$3,433.50”, and, 
in line 10, after the word “and”, to strike 
out “June 30” and insert “August 31”, so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the town of Ports- 
mouth, R. I., the sum of $3,433.50, represent- 
ing the amount due such town from the 
Public Housing Administration as payments 
in lieu of taxes for projects RI-1-D-1 and 
RI-2-D-1, Melville Trailer Park, Portsmouth, 
R. I., for the period between February 1, 
1956, and August 31, 1956: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DONALD J. MARION 


The bill (S. 3789) for the relief of 
Donald J. Marion was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Donald J. Marion 
of West Newbury, Mass., is hereby relieved 
of all liability for payment to the United 
States of the sum of $571.20, representing 
overpayments of per diem which he re- 
ceived as an employee of the Department of 
the Navy while he was assigned to duty at 
the Golcuk Navy Yard, Ismet, Turkey, such 
overpayments having been made as a re- 
sult of administrative error. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Donald J. Marion, the 
sum of any amounts received or withheld 
from him on account of the overpayments 
referred to in the first section of this act. 


DONALD R. PENCE 


The bill (H. R. 1565) for the relief of 
Donald R. Pence was considered, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JAMES L. McCABE 


The bill (H. R. 8233) for the relief of 
James L. McCabe was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


1958 


JOHN C. HOUGHTON, JR. 


The bill (H. R. 9006) for the relief of 
John C. Houghton, Jr., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


GERALD K. EDWARDS AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 9756) for the relief of 
Gerald K. Edwards, Lawrence R. Hitch- 
cock, Thomas J. Davey, and Gerald H. 
Donnelly was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


1ST LT. LUTHER A. STAMM 
The bill (H. R. 9986) for the relief of 
Luther A. Stamm was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


LUCIAN ROACH 


The bill (H. R. 12261) for the relief of 
Lucian Roach, doing business as the Riv- 
erside Lumber Co., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MR. AND MRS. CARMEN 
SCOPPETTUOLO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4059) for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carmen Scoppettuolo, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment 
on page 1, line 6, after the word “of”, 
where it appears the first time, to strike 
out “$1,540” and insert “$300.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed, 


LUMP-SUM PAYMENT OF ACCUMU- 
LATED ANNUAL LEAVE OF DE- 
CEASED EMPLOYEES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 7710) to provide for the lump- 
sum payment of all accumulated and 
current accrued annual leave of deceased 
employees, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service with amendments, on page 
1, after line 10, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 

Src. 2. Section 215 of the Postal Rate In- 
crease Act, 1958, is amended by striking out 
“205 (5),” in subsection (b) and by adding 
at the end of such section a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(g) The provisions of section 205 (5) of 
this title shall become effective on May 1, 
1959.” 


And, on page 2, after line 5, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 


Src. 3. Section 501 of the Postal Field 
Service Compensation Act of 1955, as amend- 
ed, is amended by inserting “(a)” after the 
section number and by adding at the end 
thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(b) Any employee of the legislative 
branch whose compensation is disbursed by 
the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, and who has 
completed two or more years of service as 
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such an employee, may upon appointment 
to a position to which this act applies have 
his initial rate of compensation fixed at the 
minimum rate of the appropriate level of the 
basic salary schedule applicable to such po- 
sition, or at any step of that level that does 
not exceed the highest previous rate of com- 
pensation received by him during such serv- 
ice in the legislative branch.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


ANNUITIES OF SURVIVORS OF EM- 
PLOYEES WHO ARE ELECTED AS 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 8606) to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act with respect to annui- 
ties of survivors of employees who are 
elected as Members of Congress, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 4, after the 
word “words”, to ““or survivor of a 
Member” ”, and insert “ “Member sery- 
ice” in the last sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “civilian service” ”; on 
page 2, after line 8, to insert: 

(å) Section 4 of such act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(h) For purposes of survivor annuity, 
deposits authorized by subsections (c) and 
(ad) may also be made by the survivor of an 
employee or Member.” 


After line 13, to insert: 


(e) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect as of March 1, 1958. 


And, after line 15, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 


Sec. 2. (a) In the administration of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, George Morris 
Fay shall be considered to have retired for 
disability under the provisions of such act 
on May 31, 1957, the date of his separation 
from service as an employee of the United 
States Senate, to have elected a reduced an- 
nuity, and to have designated his wife, 
Dorothy D. Fay, to receive an annuity after 
his death equal to 50 percent of the annuity 
which he would have received upon such re- 
tirement in the absence of such election. 

(b) No annuity shall be payable under 
this section— 

(1) until there shall have been repaid to 
the Civil Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund the amount of any lump-sum benefit 
heretofore paid on account of the death of 
the said George Morris Fay, or 

(2) for any period prior to the first day of 
the month in which this act is enacted. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4146) providing for pay- 
ments as incentives for the production 
of certain strategic and critical minerals, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Let the bill go 
over. Itis not proper calendar business. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN VETERANS’ 
BENEFITS 


The bill (H. R. 5322) to extend certain 
veterans’ benefits to or on behalf of de- 
pendent husbands and widowers of fe- 
male veterans was announced as next in 
order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to object. The bill has been 
reported from the Finance Committee. 
I have a statement which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Brier ANALYSIS oF H, R. 5322 

This bill extends dependency and sur- 
vivor benefits to the dependent husband of 
the female veteran providing he is totally 
and permanently disabled and incapable of 
self support due to such physical or mental 
disability. It does not apply to a husband 
who is not totally disabled and dependent ı 
the female veteran because of his mental or 
physical incapacity. 

Under existing law the dependent wife of 
a male veteran is eligible for such benefits, 
without having to meet the disability clause. 

It is the belief of the Committee on 
Finance that such legislation is highly 
desirable both on the basis of providing uni- 
formity and because it is sound policy to 
make the benefits available to the depend- 
ent husbands or widowers of female veterans 
in the same manner as they are available to 
the wives and widows of male veterans. In 
view of the service rendered to the country 
during World War II particularly, and to a 
lesser extent during World War I, by female 
components of the Armed Forces, it is be- 
lieved that such action is only fair and just. 

There are approximately 341,000 living 
female veterans of World War II, 77,000 of 
the Korean conflict and 26,000 of the World 
War I period, but there is no information 
on which to base an estimate of the num- 
ber who would be affected by the passage 
of this legislation. Therefore, no fixed-cost 
estimate can be provided. 

The Veterans’ Administration fayors en- 
actment of this measure. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

These being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 5322) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


COMPENSATION FOR CERTAIN 
BLIND VETERANS 


The bill (H. R. 10461) to amend sec- 
tion 315 (m) of the Veterans’ Benefits 
Act of 1957 to provide a special rate of 
compensation for certain blind veterans 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to object. The bill has been 
reported from the Finance Committee. 
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T have a statement which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Brier ANALYSIS OF H. R. 10461 

This bill, which was advocated by the 
Blinded Veterans Association, provides that 
veterans who have suffered blindness in both 
eyes and have only light perception as a 
result thereof, shall receive monthly com- 
pensation at the rate of $359 monthly in 
lieu of the rate of $309 monthly which is 
generally applicable under existing law. 

The Veterans’ Administration has advised 
that data are not available from which an 
accurate estimate of the cost of the bill 
can be made; however, on the basis of cer- 
tain related statistics, has assured the Com- 
mittee that not more than 600 cases would 
be affected. 

The Veterans’ Administration favors enact- 
ment of this legislation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? T 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 10461) was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INCREASE IN NATIONAL SERVICE 
LIFE INSURANCE BENEFITS 


The bill (H. R. 11577) to increase 
from $5 to $10 per month for each $1,000 
national service life insurance in force 
the amount of total disability income 
benefits which may be purchased by in- 
sureds, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to object. The bill has been 
reported from the Finance Committee. 
I have a statement which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Brier ANALysis or H. R. 11577 


The National Service Life Insurance Act 
authorizes, upon application, proof of good 
health and payment of an extra premium, 
inclusion in the policies of a provision for 
the payment of monthly disability income to 
an insured who becomes totally disabled for 
a period of 6 consecutive months or more. 
The total disability must commence after 
the date of application, while the payment 
of any premium is not in default, and before 
the insured attains the age of 60. The 
amount of the monthly disability income is 
computed at the rate of $5 for each $1,000 
of insurance in effect when the benefit be- 
comes payable. Thus, the maximum 
amount of total disability income payable 
on & $10,000 policy is $50 monthly. 

The purpose of the subject bill is to au- 
thorize an increase in the total disability 
income for the World War II veterans from 
the present limit of $50 per month, when 
carried on a $10,000 policy, to $100 per month, 
and to authorize the inclusion of the total 
disability income rider in policies issued un- 
der section 621 of the National Service Life 
Insurance Act. Under the bill the total dis- 
ability income could range between $10 and 
$100 monthly, depending on the premium 
paid and the principal amount of the insur- 
ance carried by the insured. 
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The Veterans’ Administration has advised 
that the proposed increase in the amount of 
the total disability income benefit is in line 
with the current practice of commercial com- 
panies; thus, the Veterans’ Administration 
recommends favorable consideration of the 
bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 11577) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


INCREASED BURIAL ALLOWANCE 
FOR DECEASED VETERANS 


The bill (H. R. 11801) to amend sec- 
tions 802 and 803 of the Veterans’ Bene- 
fits Act of 1957 to increase the burial 
allowance for deceased veterans from 
$150 to $250 was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to object. The bill has been 
reported from the Finance Committee. I 
have a statement which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Brief ANALYSIS oF H. R. 11801 

This bill increases from $150 to $250 the 
funeral and burial allowance paid by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

This benefit is payable for a veteran who 
served during a period of war or who had 
been discharged from the service with a 
service-connected disability or who was re- 
ceiving disability compensation, 

The present increase in this rate simply 
reflects the economic facts of life—the in- 
crease in the cost of living. 

The Veterans’ Administration favors the 
legislation, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 11801) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 237) to regulate the in- 
terstate transportation of lobsters, and 
to define the term “lobster” for the pur- 
poses of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr, CLARK. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 


FISHERY EXTENSION SERVICE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill <S. 2973) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish a fishery ex- 
tension service in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the In- 
terior for the purpose of carrying out 
cooperative fishery extension work with 
the States, Territories, and possessions, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
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mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with amendments, on page 1, after 
the enacting clause, to strike out “That 
in order to aid in diffusing among the 
people of the United States useful and 
practical information on subjects re- 
lating to the fishing industry, and to en- 
courage the application of such informa- 
tion, the Secretary of the Interior (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Secretary” 
is authorized and directed to inaugurate 
a fishery extension service in connection 
with colleges and universities receiving 
grants under the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to promote the fishing 
industry in the United States and its 
Territories by providing for the training 
of needed personnel in such industry”, 
approved August 8, 1956 (70 Stat. 1126), 
and in connection with such other pub- 
lic and nonprofit private colleges and 
universities as the Secretary deems ap- 
propriate in carrying out the purposes 
of this act.” and, in lieu thereof, to in- 
sert “That in order to aid in diffusing 
among the people of the United States 
useful and practical information on sub- 
jects relating to the fishing industry, and 
to encourage the application of such in- 
formation, the Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Secre- 
tary”) is authorized and directed to in- 
augurate a fishing extension service in 
connection with such public and non- 
profit private colleges and universities 
or with such agencies of the govern- 
ments of the States, Territories, and pos- 
sessions, as the Secretary deems appro- 
priate in carrying out the purposes of 
this act.”; on page 3, line 3, after the 
word “necessary”, to insert “prepara- 
tion”; at the beginning of line 7, to 
strike out “college or university” and in- 
sert “college, university, or agency”; on 
page 4, line 24, after the word “which”, 
to strike out “colleges and universities” 
and insert “colleges, universities, or 
agencies”; on page 5, line 2, after the 
word “which”, to insert “each”, in the 
same line, after the word “such”, to 
strike out “college or university” and in- 
sert “college, university, or agency”; on 
page 6, line 2, after the word “the”, 
where it appears the second time, to 
strike out “colleges and universities” 
and insert “colleges, universities, or 
agencies”; after line 6, to insert: 

(d) Whenever the Secretary finds from a 
review of the annual statement of receipts 
and expenditures that a portion of the total 
sums (from all sources) provided any State, 
Territory, or possession for any year for car- 
rying out the purposes of this act remains 
unexpended at the expiration of such year, 
such amount shall be considered available to 
such State, Territory, or possession, as the 
case may be, for such purposes for the next 
succeeding year; and appropriate adjust- 
ments shall be made by the Secretary in the 
apportionment of Federal funds for such 
succeeding year. 


And, on page 7, line 2, after the word 
“the”, to insert “general fund of the”; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in order to aid in 
diffusing among the people of the United 
States useful and practical information on 
subjects relating to the fishing industry, and 
to encourage the application of such in- 
formation, the Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary’’) 
is authorized and directed to inaugurate a 
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fishing extension service in connection with 
such public and nonprofit private colleges 
and universities or with such agencies of 
the governments of the States, Territories, 
and possessions, as the Secretary deems ap- 
propriate in carrying out the purposes of this 
act. Such extension service shall be carried 
out through the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Department of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. Cooperative fishery extension work 
shall consist of (1) the giving of instruction 
and practical demonstrations in fishery and 
subjects relating thereto to persons engaged 
in commercial fishing or desiring to engage in 
commercial fishing, and who are not attend- 
ing or resident in a college or university, (2) 
the imparting of information on such sub- 
jects through demonstrations, publications, 
and otherwise, and (3) aid for the necessary 
preparation, printing and distribution of 
information in connection with the forego- 
ing; such work to be carried on in such man- 
ner as may be mutually agreed upon by the 
Secretary and the college, university, or 
agency concerned. 

Sec. 3. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of carrying out 
the program provided for in this act such 
sums as the Congress may from time to time 
determine to be necessary. 

(b) Any amount appropriated for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this act, 
except such amounts as may be appropriated 
pursuant to subsection (d) of this section, 
shall be apportioned on an equitable basis, as 
determined by the Secretary, among the sev- 
eral States, Territories, and possessions. In 
making such apportionment the Secretary 
shall take into account the extent of the 
fishing industry within each State, Territory, 
and possession as compared with the total 
fishing industry of the United States (includ- 
ing Territories and possessions), and such 
other factors'as may be relevant in view of the 
purposes of this act. . 

(c) No payment shall be made under the 
provisions of this act in any year to a State, 
Territory, or possession until a sum equal to 
the sum ascertained by the Secretary to be 
available for payment to such State, Terri- 
tory, or possession for such year has been 
appropriated for such year by the legislature 
of such State, Territory, or possession, or pro- 
vided by State, county, college, local author- 
ity, or individual contributions from within 
the State, Territory, or possession for mainte- 
mance of the cooperative fishery extension 
work provided for in this act. 

(d) The United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service shall receive such amounts as the 
Congress shall determine for administration, 
technical, and other services and for coordi- 
nating the extension work of such Service 
in the States, Territories, and possessions. 

Sec. 4. On or about the first day of July in 
each year, beginning with the fiscal year 1958, 
the Secretary shall ascertain as to each State, 
Territory, and possession whether it is en- 
titled to receive its share of the annual ap- 
propriation for cooperative fishery extension 
work under this act and the amount which it 
is entitled to receive. Before the funds 
herein provided shall become available to any 
State, Territory, or possession for any fiscal 
year, plans for the work to be carried on under 
this act shall be submitted by the proper 
official of each such State, Territory, or pos- 
session indicating which colleges, universities, 
or agencies of such State, Territory, or pos- 
session are to receive benefits under the 
provisions of this act, and the specific man- 
ner in which each such college, university, 
or agency intends to use such funds. Such 
sums shall be paid in equal semiannual pay- 
ments on the first day of January and July 
of each year to the treasurer or other officer 
of the State, Territory, or possession duly 
authorized by the laws of the State, Ter- 
ritory, or possession to receive the same. 

Sec. 5. (a) If any portion of the moneys 
received by the designated officer of any 
State, Territory, or possession, for the sup- 
port and maintenance of cooperative fishery 
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extension work, as provided in this act, shall 
by any action or contingency be diminished 
or lost or be misapplied, it shall be replaced 
by such State, Territory, or possession, and 
until so replaced no subsequent appropriation 
shall be appropriated or paid to such State, 
Territory, or possession. 

(b) No portion of any moneys paid to any 
State, Territory, or on under this act 
shall be applied directly or indirectly, to the 
purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of 
any building or buildings, or the purchase or 
rental of land, or any other purpose not spec- 
ified in this act. 

(c) It shall be the duty of each State, Ter- 
ritory. or possession receiving benefits under 
the provisions of this act to submit to the 
Secretary annually, on or about the first day 
of January, a full and detailed report of the 
operation of the extension work carried on 
by the colleges, universities, or agencies of 
such State, Territory, or possession, receiving 
benefits under the provisions of this act, 
including a detailed statement of receipts 
and expenditures from all sources with re- 
spect to such work. 

(d) Whenever the Secretary finds from a 
review of the annual statement of receipts 
and expenditures that a portion of the total 
sums (from all sources) provided any State, 
Territory, or possession for any year for 
carrying out the purposes of this act remains 
unexpended at the expiration of such year, 
such amount shall be considered available to 
such State, Territory, or possession as the 
case may be, for such purposes for the next 
succeeding year; and appropriate adjustments 
shall be made by the Secretary in the appor- 
tionment of Federal funds for such suc- 
ceeding year. 

Sec. 6. If the Secretary finds that a State, 
Territory, or possession is not entitled to 
receive its share of the annual appropria- 
tion, the facts and reasons therefor shall be 
reported to the President, and the amount 
involved shall be kept separate in the Treas- 
ury until the expiration of the Congress next 
succeeding a session of the legislature of the 
State, Territory, or possession from which 
funds have been withheld in order that the 
State, Territory, or possession may, if it 
should so desire, appeal to Congress from the 
determination of the Secretary. If the next 
Congress shall not direct such sum to be paid, 
it shall be covered into the general fund of 
the Treasury. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary shall make an annual 
report to Congress of the receipts, expendi- 
tures, and results of the cooperative fishery 
extension work in all the States, Territories, 
and possessions receiving the benefits of this 
act, and also whether the appropriation of 
any State, Territory, or possession has been 
withheld, and if so, the reason therefor. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary is authorized to make 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary for carrying out the provisions of this 
act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


VALIDATION OF BONDS ISSUED BY 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS, PUB- 
LIC UTILITY DISTRICTS OR 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS, TERRITORY 
OF ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 4183) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to provide for the 
refunding of the bonds of municipal cor- 
porations and public-utility districts in 
the Territory of Alaska, to validate 
bonds which have heretofore been is- 
sued by a municipal corporation or any 
public-utility district in the Territory 
of Alaska, and for other purposes” (54 
Stat. 14), approved June 17, 1940; to 
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validate bonds which have heretofore 
been issued by any municipal corpora- 
tion, any public-utility district or any 
school district in the Territory of Alas- 
ka; and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—although I 
shall not object—let me say that the 
bill provides for an exchange of land of 
equal value. I wish to commend the 
committee for the application of the 
Morse formula, in effect, to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 4183) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed 


SUBJECTION OF CERTAIN EMPLOY- 
EES TO THE CIVIL SERVICE LAWS 
OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


The bill (H. R. 4675) to provide that 
certain employees under the jurisdiction 
of the commissioner of public lands and 
those under the jurisdiction of the board 
of harbor commissioners of the Territory 
of Hawaii shall be subject to the civil 
service laws of the Territory of Hawaii 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 6785) to amend section 
26, title I, chapter 1, of the act entitled 
“An act making further provision for a 
civil government for Alaska, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 6, 1900 
(48 U.S. C. 381), was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


STATUS OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS, 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


The bill (H. R. 10423) to grant the 
status of public lands to certain reef 
lands and vesting authority in the com- 
missioner of public lands of the Territory 
of Hawaii in respect of reef lands having 
the status of public lands was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


HEADQUARTERS SITE FOR MOUNT 
RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 


The bill (S. 2905) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to provide a 
headquarters site for Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park in the general vicinity of 
Ashford, Wash., and for other purposes, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to apply 
the present headquarters site in Mount 
Rainier National Park to public use for 
which it is more suitable and to provide an 
efficient operating base for the park, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
provide a park headquarters in the general 
vicinity of Ashford, Wash., and for such pur- 
pose to acquire in this vicinity, by such 
means as he may deem to be in the public 
interest, not more than three hundred acres 
of land, or interest therein. 
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Sec. 2. The headquarters site provided 
pursuant to this act shall constitute a part 
of Mount Rainier National Park and be ad- 
ministered in accordance with the laws ap- 
plicable thereto. 


SALE OR EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN 
LANDS, PIMA COUNTY, ARIZ. 


The bill (S. 3682) to authorize the 
sale or exchange of certain lands of the 
United States situated in Pima County, 
Ariz., and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all or any part of 
the national-forest lands comprised of 349 
acres, more, or less, and being situated in 
sections 10 and 15, township 14 south, 
range 13 east, Gila and Salt River base and 
meridian, together with the improvements 
thereon, may be conveyed to the board of re- 
gents of the university and State colleges of 
Arizona, hereinafter called “board,” a body 
corporate of the State of Arizona, for the 
use of the University of Arizona, by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, hereinafter called 
“Secretary,” either (a) in exchange for lands 
to be conveyed to the United States by the 
board or by the State of Arizona, within any 
of the national forests in the State of Ari- 
zona, having a value at least equal to the 
lands and improvements to be conveyed to 
the board: Provided, That any lands con- 
veyed to the United States under the provi- 
sions of this act shall thereupon become 
parts of the national forests in which they 
are situated and shall be subject to all laws, 
rules, and regulations applicable to lands ac- 
quired under the act of March 1, 1911 (36 
Stat. 961), as amended, or (b) for a sum 
of money equal to 50 percent of the ap- 
praised value thereof, as determined by the 
Secretary, the conveyance to be made upon 
the condition that the described property 
shall be used for research or educational 
purposes and that if it ceases to be so used 
the title thereto shall revert to the United 
States, which shall have the immediate right 
of reentry thereon,.and upon the further 
condition that the board shall enter into 
such agreement as may be satisfactory to 
the Secretary to continue to provide suit- 
able space and other facilities for the work 
of the Department of Agriculture as may be 
agreed upon. The lands conveyed by either 
party under (a) or by the Secretary under 
(b) may be subject to such other reserva- 
tions, exceptions, and conditions as the 
Secretary and the board may approve. 


PROCUREMENT AND SUPPLY OF 
GOVERNMENT HEADSTONES AND 
MARKERS 


The bill (S. 3882) to amend the act 
of July 1, 1918, chapter 791 (24 U. S. C. 
279a), providing for the procurement 
and supply of Government headstones 
and markers, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of the first section of the act of July 1, 1948 
chapter 791 (24 U. S. C. 279a), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized and directed to furnish, when re- 
quested, appropriate Government head- 
stones or markers at the expense of the 
United States for the unmarked graves of 
the following: 

“(1) Soldiers of the Union and Confed- 
erate Armies of the Civil War. 

“(2) Members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States dying in the service and 
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former members whose last service termi- 
nated honorably. 

“(3) Persons buried in post and national 
cemeteries. 

(4) Members of & reserve component of 
the Armed Forces of the United States, and 
members of the Army National Guard or 
the Air National Guard, whose death oc- 
curred under honorable conditions while 
they were— 

“(A) on active duty for training, or per- 
forming full-time service under section 316, 
503, 504, or 505 of title 32, United States 
Code; 

“(B) performing authorized travel to or 
from that duty or service; 

“(C) on authorized inactive duty train- 
ing, including training performed as mem- 
bers of the Army National Guard or the Air 
National Guard; or 

“(D) hospitalized or undergoing treat- 
ment, at the expense of the United States, 
for injury or disease contracted or incurred 
under honorable conditions while they 
were— 

“(1) on that duty or service; 

“(ii) performing that travel or inactive 
duty training; or 

“(iil) undergoing that hospitalization or 
treatment at the expense of the United 
States. 

“(5) Members of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps of the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force whose death occurred under honor- 
able conditions while they were— 

“(A) attending an authorized training 
camp or on an authorized practice cruise; 

“(B) performing authorized travel to or 
from that camp or cruise; or 

“(C) hospitalized or undergoing treat- 
ment, at the expense of the United States, 
for injury or disease contracted or incurred 
under honorable conditions while they 
were— 

“(1) attending that camp or on that 
cruise; 

“(ii) performing that travel; or 

“(iii) undergoing that hospitalization or 
treatment at the expense of the United 
States.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDEPENDENCE 
NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


The bill (H. R. 1244) to provide for 
the development, by the Secretary of the 
Interior, of Independence National His- 
torical Park, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this bill, 
which comes from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, provides for 
the development of Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park, in Philadelphia. 
By the act of June 28, 1948, certain lands 
were authorized to be acquired—by pur- 
chase, donation, or otherwise. 

It is desired that certain additional 
lands be authorized to be acquired in 
similar fashion. 

I have introduced Senate bill 4216 for 
that purpose; and my colleague from 
Pennsylvania, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Representative JAMES BYRNE, 
has introduced an identical bill, H. R. 
12720. That bill has been approved by 
the House committee, and is supported 
by the administration, including the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

I have just now cleared this matter 
with my distinguished friend, the jun- 
ior Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
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O’Manoney!, who represents our com- 
mittee in this regard. He has indicated 
that the committee would approve either 
my bill or House bill 12720, which are 
identical in language, if I were to offer 
either of them as an amendment to the 
pending bill, to constitute an additional 
section of it. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment which I ask to 
have stated, and to have included as 
section 3 of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
following line 2, it is proposed to insert: 

Sec. 4. (a2) Subsection (d) of section 1 of 
the act of June 28, 1948 (16 U. S. C. 407m), is 
hereby amended by striking out the colon 
and inserting in lieu thereof, immediately 
before the proviso, the following: “, and cer- 
tain land and buildings adjoining ‘project 
E’, being known and numbered as 8, 10, 
and 12 North Second Street, and 201, 203, 
205, 207, 209, 211-213, 215, 217, 219, and 221 
Market Street.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 6 of such 
act of June 28, 1948 (16 U. S. C. 407r), is 
amended by striking out “$7,700,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$7,950,000.” 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to state for the Recorp that 10 
years ago I had a part to play in the 
approval by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and later the pas- 
sage by the Senate, of the act of June 
28, 1948, to establish Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park, in the city of 
Philadelphia. I know how worthy that 
project is. 

The amendment the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has offered to the pending 
bill has, as he has said, been approved 
by the House committee. It is in entire 
harmony with the pending measure. On 
behalf of the committee, I am very will- 
ing to accept the amendment, and also 
to take it to conference, if that should be 
necessary. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to express my deep appreciation and 
gratitude to my friend, the Senator from 
Wyoming, for his consideration in this 
regard; and I should also like to express 
my appreciation and gratitude to my 
good friend on the other side of the aisle 
(Mr. Hruska], who has also agreed to 
the amendment, in order that this 
needed procedure may be taken to ex- 
pedite the matter at issue. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yieid to me? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the project 
is a most meritorious one, indeed; and I 
wish to commend the Senator from 
Pennsylvania for his sponsorship of it. 

Do I correctly understand that the 
amendment authorizes the acquisition of 
additional property which it has been 
decided is needed in order to carry out 
the full purposes of the project? 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. Christ 
Church, in Philadelphia, as the Senator 
from Oregon knows, is one of the old, his- 
torical landmarks. Christ Church ceme- 
tery is where Benjamin Franklin is 
buried. The amendment merely au- 
thorizes the acquisition of sufficient ad- 
ditional property, so that access to 
Christ Church and the historical shrine 
where so many distinguished Americans 
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are buried can properly be protected as 
a part of this great national historical 
park. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 1244) was read the 
third time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF RIGHT, TITLE, 

AND INTERESTS IN CERTAIN 
REAL PROPERTY TO STELLA 
VUSICH 


The bill (H. R. 2689) to provide for 
the conveyance of al! right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to 
certain real property to Stella Vusich 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the bill; but I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp a statement I have 
prepared concerning it. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 

H. R. 2689 would authorize the conveyance 
of all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to certain real property to a 
Stella Vusich. 

The purpose of the bill is to remove a 
cloud on the title to the land in question. 
The United States, however, reserves all 
rights to oil, gas, and other minerals in the 
land, 

According to the committee report, the 
land was part of a right-of-way granted to 
the Southern Pacific Railroad under an act 
of 1871. The railroad did not use the right- 
of-way and apparently disposed of it. An 
act of 1922, however, validates such disposi- 
tions only if the right-of-way is abandoned 
or forfeited by decree of a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction or act of Congress. The 
land was not abandoned in this manner. 

This bill is similar to many other bills 
passed by Congress in the past few years, and 
is designed merely to remove a cloud on the 
title. 

No objection of Morse formula is involved. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 2689) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FURNISHING OF HEADSTONES OR 
MARKERS FOR DECEASED MEM- 
BERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
The bill (H. R. 4381) to amend the 

act of July 1, 1948, to authorize the 

furnishing of headstones or markers in 
memory of members of the Armed 

Forces dying in the service, whose re- 
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mains have not been recovered or iden- 
tified, or were buried at sea, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have before me Calendar No. 2122, 
which appears not to be on the printed 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from Wyo- 
ming that that bill was passed on a 
previous occasion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the 
Chair. 


QUITCLAIM OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
KENTUCKY 


The bill (H. R. 4503) to provide that 
all interest of the United States in a 
certain tract of land formerly conveyed 
to it by the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
shall be quitclaimed to the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, H. R. 
4503 provides that all interests of the 
United States in approximately 12 acres 
of land located in Kentucky shall be con- 
veyed to the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
without consideration. 

The Department of the Army reports 
that the property which was originally 
conveyed to the Government, without 
consideration by the State of Kentucky, 
for a particular purpose, is now surplus 
to its needs. The Department of the 
Army under the bill retains the rights to 
cross the land involved as are required 
for the operation, repair, maintenance, 
or reconstruction of existing or future 
improvements on the river. 

Because the property is no longer 
needed for the purposes for which it was 
intended, the bill does not violate the 
Morse formula. 

Mr. President, I make this statement 
for the benefit of the researchers in the 
Library of Congress, who apparently do 
not understand the consistent applica- 
tion of that particular formula. At no 
time have I applied it to a piece of 
property which was given to the Fed- 
eral Government by a State, a munic- 
ipality, or other donor for a specific 
Federal purpose and, when that pur- 
pose has been accomplished or can no 
longer be subserved, the property went 
back to the donor. That is not like the 
Oregon case which came up earlier this 
afternoon. In the Oregon case the 
property was given to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and thereby to all the taxpay- 
ers of the United States, as an out-and- 
out gift. It belongs to the people of the 
United States. The fact that now a city 
in my State seeks to get property back 
without any consideration at all, be- 
cause it was originally given to the Fed- 
eral Government, is a clear violation of 
the Morse formula. 

Let me repeat, when a piece of prop- 
erty is given to the Federal Govern- 
ment for a specific Federal purpose and 
the Federal Government thereafter 
ceases to exercise that purpose, the 
Morse formula is not violated when the 
property is then given back to the 
donor, in this case the State of Ken- 
tucky. It is not a violation of the Morse 
formula. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the correct state- 
ment by the Senator of facts which are 
applicable to H. R, 4503. The Senator 
from Oregon has made a very clear dis- 
tinction between this case and a case in 
which he calls into application his for- 
mula, and I thank him for his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of H. R. 4503? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ENLARGEMENT OF HEADQUARTERS 
SITE FOR ISLE ROYALE NATIONAL 
PARK, MICH. 

The bill (H. R. 5450) to authorize the 
enlargement of the administrative head- 
quarters site for Isle Royale National 
Park, Mich., was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


REVISION OF BOUNDARY OF KINGS 
CANYON NATIONAL PARK, CALIF. 


The bill (H. R. 6038) to revise the 
boundary of the Kings Canyon National 
Park, Calif., was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN LANDS 
FROM THE SEQUOIA NATIONAL 
PARK, CALIF. 


The bill (H. R. 6198) to exclude cer- 
tain lands from the Sequoia National 
Park in the State of California, and for 
other purposes was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ACCEPTANCE OF TITLE TO GRANT'S 
TOMB, NEW YORK 


The bill (H. R. 6274) to provide that 
the Secretary of the Interior shall ac- 
cept title to Grant’s Tomb in New York 
and maintain it as the General Grant 
National Memorial was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


FORFEITURE OF RIGHT-OF-WAY 
HERETOFORE GRANTED TO AT- 
LANTIC & PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 
CALIFORNIA 


The bill (H. R. 7790) to provide for 
the forfeiture of the right-of-way lo- 
cated within the State of California 
hertofore granted to the Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. by the United States 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


QUITCLAIM TO JOSEPH G. PETTET 
OF TITLE AND INTEREST IN CER- 
TAIN LANDS, MONTANA 


The bill (H. R. 8211) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
quitclaim to Joseph G. Pettet all right, 
title, and interest of the United States 
in and to certain lands in the State of 
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Montana was announced 
order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make the comment that this land in- 
volves the payment of fair market value. 
Therefore, I have no objection to the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


as next in 


QUITCLAIM INTEREST TO CERTAIN 
LAND IN SMITH COUNTY, MISS. 


The bill (H. R. 8842) to quitclaim 
interest of the United States to certain 
land in Smith County, Miss., and to ter- 
minate restrictions against alienation 
thereon was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—this bill simply involves a clear- 
ing of a cloud on title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


VALIDATION OF CONVEYANCE OF 
CERTAIN LAND IN THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


The bill (H. R. 9792) to validate the 
conveyance of certain land in the State 
of California by the Southern Pacific Co. 
to James Giono was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Recorp a statement 
in explanation of Calendar No. 2132, 
Dan: 9792. I have no objection to the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 

H. R. 9792, if enacted, would validate the 
conveyance of certain land in California by 
the Southern Pacific Co. to James Giono. 

There has been some question for years 
about the exact location of the right-of-way. 
‘The land adjacent to it has been occupied by 
Mr. Giono since 1906. Mr. Giono secured a 
quitclaim deed from the railroad company 
but because of a cloud over the title it is 
apparently an unmarketable one. The 
United States reserves all mineral rights in 
the land in question, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
H. R. 9792? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LAND AT 
VICKSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY 
PARK, MISSISSIPPI 


The bill (H. R. 11008) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to exchange 
certain land at Vicksburg National Mili- 
tary Park, Miss., and for other purposes, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
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PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC 
PROPERTIES IN NEW YORK 
CITY 


The bill (H. R. 11868) to amend the 
act of August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 632), re- 
lating to the rehabilitation and preser- 
vation of historic properties in New York 
City area, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


VALIDATION OF CONVEYANCE OF 
CERTAIN LAND, STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA 


The bill (H. R. 13026) to validate the 
conveyance of certain land in the State 
of California by the Central Pacific Rail- 
way Co. and the Southern Pacific Co., 
to D’Arrigo Bros. Co., of California was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this bill 
simply involves the problem of removing 
a cloud on a title. I have no objection. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, it is felt that inasmuch as the 
amount of land involved in this particu- 
lar bill has not been disclosed, either in 
the bill itself or in the report, the legis- 
lative record would be more complete 
and satisfactory if that information 
could be furnished. May I ask if that 
information is available? 

Mr. TALMADGE. In answer to the 
Senator from Nebraska, I hold in my 
hand a letter dated August 4, 1958, 
signed by N. D. McSherry, assistant 
chief clerk, United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
in which this statement is made: “Con- 
gressman CHARLES S. GuUBSER, sponsor of 
the bill advises the total acreage in- 
volved is 214 acres.” 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 13026) was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS AT 
HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK, 
ARKANSAS 


The bill (H. R. 8980) to authorize an 
exchange of lands at Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park, Arkansas, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to point out that this bill merely involves 
an exchange of land. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 7125) to make tech- 
nical changes in the Federal excise tax 
laws, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Over. The bill is 
not properly calendar business. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 


The bill (S. 4162) to further amend 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator with- 
hold his objection until I can ask him 
a question or two about the bill? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. The bill comes from 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, with the approval of all Sen- 
ators on our side of the aisle, except the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS] 
who indicates he has no objection to the 
passage of the bill. 

This bill was proposed by the admin- 
istration. I happened to preside at the 
hearings of the committee, at which 
strong testimony was given by the head 
of the General Services Administration, 
Mr. Floete, and the head of the De- 
fense Production Administration. The 
witnesses indicated a sense of urgency 
and a need to obtain the additional $300 
million authorization, considering the 
possibility that they might find them- 
selves, while Congress was in adjourn- 
ment, without adequate funds to pur- 
chase the materials which are required 
under the Defense Production Act. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the ranking 
Republican member of the Committee, 
sat with me during the hearings. It was 
because of his insistence that the bill 
was reported by the committee so 
promptly. Therefore I am surprised to 
find the bill objected to on behalf of the 
distinguished minority leader, and I won- 
der if my friend will advise me why he 
objects. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is felt on this side 
of the aisle that the measure is possessed 
of merit, that there is an urgency about 
it, and that it should be approved. It 
is the intention of the Senator from 
Nebraska to vote for the bill and to urge 
its passage. However, there is involved 
some $300 million of borrowing author- 
ity. It was not felt this was proper 
calendar business for that reason. We 
would have no objection to putting the 
bill at the foot of the calendar and hay- 
ing it taken up on motion, if that is the 
desire of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
but we do not feel it is properly calendar 
business on the consent calendar be- 
cause of the amount involved. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his explanation. I hope the minority 
leader will join the majority leader in 
having the bill promptly considered by 
motion. 

Mr. HRUSKA. If the motion is made 
I assure the Senator from Pennsylvania 
I will not only support the motion, but 
will support the bill itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will be passed 
over. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 13021) to amend sec- 
tion 41 of the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act, so as to 
provide a system of safety rules, regula- 
tions, and safety inspection and train- 
ing, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The bill is not properly calendar 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


REDUCTION IN WIDTH OF NEWS- 
PRINT PAPER IMPORTED INTO 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 10277) to reduce from 15 to 
13 inches the minimum width of paper 
in rolls which may be imported into the 
United States free of duty as standard 
newsprint paper, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance, 
with amendments, on page 2, after line 3, 
to insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. (a) Paragraph 1313 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 (19 U. S. C., sec. 1001, par. 1313) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Par. 1313. As used in this title, the term 
‘rayon or other synthetic textile,’ means any 
fiber, filament, or fibrous structure, and any 
band or strip (suitable for the manufacture 
of textiles) not over 1 inch in width, all the 
foregoing whether formed by extrusion or by 
other processes from substances derived by 
man from cellulosic or noncellulosic ma- 
terials by chemical processes, such as, but 
not limited to, polymerization and conden- 
sation, but the term does not include fibers, 
filaments, fibrous structures, or bands and 
strips of glass or other nonmetallic min- 
eral, or of metal, paper, or natural rubber.” 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, nothing in 
this section shall change the existing cus- 
toms classification of nylon monofilament 
fishing line, nylon surgical sutures, nylon 
tennis racket strings, or nylon brush 
bristles. 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall apply to articles 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption after the 30th day after the 
date of the enactment of this act. 


And, on page 3, after line 2, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 

Src. 4. (a) Paragraph 1670 (b) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U. S. C. 
sec. 1201, par. 1670 (b)), is amended by 
striking out “all the foregoing” and insert- 
ing in leu thereof the following: “and ex- 
tracts, decoctions, and preparations of 
eucalyptus (irrespective of their chief use) 
suitable for use for tanning; all the fore- 
going.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall apply to articles 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption on or after the date of the 
enactment of this act and prior to Septem- 
ber 29, 1960, and to articles covered by en- 
tries or withdrawals which have not been 
liquidated or the liquidation of which has 
not become final on such date of enactment. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 
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The title was amended, so as to read: 


An act to reduce from 15 to 13 inches 
the minimum width of paper in rolls which 
may be imported into the United States 
free of duty as standard newsprint paper, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an explanation of H. R. 10277, 
and the 2 amendments. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF H. R. 10277 anD Irs Two 

AMENDMENTS 

At the present time standard newsprint 
paper is allowed to come into the United 
States free of duty. The minimum width is 
and has been in recent years 15 inches. This 
bill would reduce the minimum width, for 
import purposes, to 13 inches. Newspapers 
using narrower paper than 15 inches but not 
narrower than 13 inches would benefit. While 
there is no general trend toward narrower 
widths, the adoption of this bill would per- 
mit those who do use it to have the same 
benefits as are now extended to those who 
use the wider paper. 

The Finance Committee amended the bill 
to provide for specific classifications of syn- 
thetic textiles. When the Tariff Act was last 
written such things as nylon, orlon, and simi- 
lar noncellulosic fibers were unknown. This 
amendment would recognize them as perma- 
nent additions to our economy and classify 
them for tariff purposes. This amendment 
is not intended to and would not change any 
of the rates of duty being currently assessed, 
so no industry or importer will be injured or 
helped by tariff alterations. 

The committee also added an amendment 
to provide for the temporary free importa- 
tion of certain eucalyptus extracts regardless 
of their chief use, Such extracts may now be 
entered free of duty if chiefiy used for tan- 
ning purposes. Other uses now take sub- 
stantial quantities of such extracts, and if 
the chief use should fall in some other field, 
then all imports would become dutiable. 
There is little, if any, produced in the United 
States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the two bills which have 
been placed at the foot of the calendar. 


CONVEYANCE OF INTERESTS IN 
URANIUM, THORIUM, AND OTHER 
MATERIALS IN CERTAIN TRACTS 
OF LAND IN JACKSON COUNTY, 
MISS. 

The bill (H. R. 11933) to provide for 
the conveyance of interests of the 
United States in and to uranium, tho- 
rium, and other materials in certain 
tracts of land situated in Jackson 
County, Miss., was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF INTEREST IN FIS- 
SIONABLE MATERIALS IN TRACT 
OF LAND IN LEON COUNTY, 
FLA. 

The bill (H. R. 12938) to provide for 
the conveyance of an interest of the 
United States in and to fissionable ma- 
terials in a tract of land in Leon County, 
Fla., was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recor a statement I have pre- 
pared commenting on many measures 
passed by the Senate today providing 
for benefits to veterans and their 
families. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 


The Senate today passed six measures 
affecting veterans and the families of vet- 
erans. Since these bills haye already been 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
they will become law when signed by the 
President. 

Some of these measures will help limited 
numbers of veterans or their families, but 
are important to those who will benefit from 
them. Others, such as the increase in bene- 
fits of the total-disability rider available to 
holders of National Service Life Insurance, 
and the extension of job protection for 
members of the National Guard who go on 
active duty, can benefit large numbers. 

I have long taken a particular interest in 
matters affecting veterans, and am myself 
& veteran. For this reason, I would like to 
describe briefly the measures passed by the 
Senate today, for the information of vet- 
erans and their families in Kentucky who 
may be able to benefit from these new 
provisions of law. 

1. The first of these six bills will double 
the benefits which may be purchased on the 
total-disability rider, by veterans who have 
kept their National Service Life Insurance 
in force. The bill, H. R. 11577, increases 
from $5 to $10 per month the amount of 
total-disability income benefits which may 
be purchased for each $1,000 of national 
service life insurance held by insureds. 

The National Service Life Insurance Act 
now authorizes, upon proof of good health 
and payment of an extra premium, monthly 
disability income payments to an insured 
under the age of 60 who becomes totally dis- 
abled for a period of 6 consecutive months 
or more. The maximum amount of total- 
disability income payable on a $10,000 
policy, now $50 monthly, will be increased 
to $100 monthly by the new provision. The 
total-disability income could range between 
$10 and $100 monthly, depending on the 
premium paid and the principal amount of 
the insurance carried by the veteran. 

The bill also provides for the first time for 
the addition of a total-disability income 
rider to the special term insurance policies 
issued under section 621 of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act. 

2. Another measure passed by the Senate 
today, H. R. 5322, extends veterans’ bene- 
fits to dependent husbands and widowers of 
female veterans. It makes the same bene- 
fits available to them as now are available 
to the wives and widows of male veterans. 
There are some 321,000 female veterans of 
World War II, 77,000 of the Korean con- 
flict, and 26,000 of World War I, and in view 
of their service to their country such action 
seems only fair and just. 

3. A third measure, H. R. 8522, extends to 
members of the National Guard who per- 
form 3 to 6 months of active duty for train- 
ing the same reemployment rights now 
available to members of the Ready Reserve. 
Persons who now enlist in the Reserve for 
the 6-month training program established 
in 1955 have reemployment rights and job 
protection for 6 months. National Guard 
members performing the same type and 
length of duty do not now have the same 
job protection. Under the new law, both 
Reservists and members of the National 
Guard will have job protection for 6 months 
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after restoration, if they apply within 60 
days after release from the satisfactory per- 
formance of their training duty. 

4. The Veterans’ Administration is now 
authorized to pay up to $150 for the fu- 
neral and burial expenses of a deceased vet- 
eran. A fourth bill passed by the Senate 
today, H. R. 11801, increases this amount 
to $250. Where death occurs in one of its 
facilities, the Veterans’ Administration now 
pays the actual cost of the burial—but can- 
not exceed the legal $150 limit. The costs 
of burial services have increased consider- 
ably since enactment of the $150 maximum 
12 years ago. Cemetery costs alone often 
exceed $100 today. The new allowance is 
designed to meet these increased costs of 
proper burial for veterans who die in a VA 
facility, and in other cases where the cost 
is born by the Veterans’ Administration. 

5. Another measure passed by the Senate, 
H. R. 4381, authorizes appropriate Govern- 
ment headstones or markers, for erection in 
any public or private cemetery, in memory 
of members of the Armed Forces dying in 
the service whose remains have not been 
recovered or identified, or who were buried 
at sea, A previous law, passed in 1954, au- 
thorized setting aside suitable plots in na- 
tional cemeteries to honor members of the 
Armed Forces missing in action. This 
statute did not authorize the use of Govern- 
ment funds for markers. The Senate Com- 
mittee which considered the bill recom- 
mended that the Federal Government should 
furnish a headstone or marker to the fam- 
ilies of lost servicemen who wish to so com- 
memorate their loved ones, saying, “It is 
believed that if solace can be found by the 
families of these servicemen by having such 
a marker, the Federal Government should 
meet the expense of these headstones.” 

Another bill passed by the Senate at the 
same time would provide headstones for 
unmarked graves of any member of the Re- 
serves, National Guard or Air National Guard 
or of the ROTC, who dies in the service of 
the United States. 

6. A final veterans measure passed by the 
Senate today, H. H. 10461, provides that 
veterans who have suffered blindness in both 
eyes, and as a result have only light per- 
ception, shall receive an additional $50 
monthly. At present, the rate of $359 pro- 
vided in the new measure is reserved for 
blinded veterans so helpless as to require 
regular attendance of another person. Un- 
der the new law, blinded veterans would be 
entitled to that amount without having to 
show that they are helpless. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the call of the calendar. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WILLIAMS rose. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator from 
Delaware desire to have me yield? I 
am about to speak for approximately 30 
minutes. Does the Senator desire to 
make an insertion in the RECORD? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was wondering if 
the majority leader would tell us the 
schedule for the remainder of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May 
we have the attention of the Senator 
from Texas, the distinguished majority 
leader? ‘There is no business pending 
before the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Connecticut seems to be attempting 
to get recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct; but there is no pending busi- 
ness. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am so in- 
formed. I will say to the Presiding Offi- 
cer, so what? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that there should be 
some business laid before the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Connecticut is seeking recognition. 
If the Chair will recognize him, I would 
be glad to listen. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield t me? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has been recog- 
nized. If the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania wishes to have me yield, I shall 
be glad to do so, but for only a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut has been rec- 
ognized. 


THE NEED FOR SOUND FISCAL 
POLICY 


Mr. BUSH, Mr. President, it is time 
for the American people to face the un- 
pleasant fact that the current and fore- 
seeable rate of Federal spending will 
require either honest, open increases in 
the burden of taxation or deceptive, nid- 
den taxation in the form of continued 
inflation and further debasement of the 
dollar. 

We ended the last fiscal year with a 
Federal deficit of $2.8 billion. We face 
an estimated deficit of $12 billion in the 
current fiscal year. The budget for the 
next fiscal year, 1960, is in preparation. 
We are told that total expenditures will 
approximate $80 billion. What deficit 
will result one can only guess with ap- 
prehension. In my judgment, the 
cumulative Geficits for the fiscal years 
1958, 1959, and 1960 will exceed $20 bil- 
lion unless the administration and the 
Congress have the courage to regain 
control of our fiscal affairs. 

Successive deficits totaling $20 billion 
or more will create inflationary pres- 
sures which are frightening to contem- 
plate. The purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, already cut by more than half since 
1940, will be reduced still more, inflict- 
ing the severest hardships on those least 
able to withstand them. 

A further decline in the value of the 
dollar will hurt the people of this coun- 
try far more than a tex increase could 
possibly affect them. It will have the 
most serious consequences to all who 
must live on fixed incomes: Social se- 
curity pensioners—indeed, all pension- 
ers—teachers, preachers, civil servants, 
and many others who are unable to off- 
set the effects of inflation. 

As I have often said upon this Senate 
floor, in a period of continuous infia- 
tion the rich get richer and the poor 
get poorer. The rich can invest their 
dollars in real estate, in stocks, and in 
commodities to protect themselves 
against inflation. The poor and the 
families of moderate income, whose sav- 
ings are in bank accounts or life insur- 
ance policies, are helpless as the cost 
of living gets higher and higher. Infla- 
tion offers opportunities to the specu- 
lator, the get-rich-quick artist, and the 
opportunistic union leader; it spells dis- 
aster for the average American. 
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Why do we face such a grim fiscal 
outlook? s 

First and foremost among the rea- 
sons is the cruel fact that we must 
now—and for the indefinite future— 
spend enormous sums on defense in 
order to insure our survival as a free 
nation. 

The threat to our safety, and to the 
hope of a peaceful world, is Communist 
imperialism. 

To survive, we must keep the military 
power of the United States, augmented 
by that of other free nations, so great 
as to convince the rulers of the Soviet 
Union that if they dare to unleash war 
upon the world they face the virtual 
annihilation of their own country. 

We must be prepared not only for 
massive retaliation in the event of all- 
out war but also for the brush-fire war 
situations such as might result any time 
in the Middle East. 

The costs have become staggering as 
science, serving the arts of war instead 
of the arts of peace, as it would in a 
better world, produces new and more 
terrible weapons of destruction. 

As President Eisenhower pointed out 
in his State of the Union message, since 
the Korean armistice, the American 
people have spent $225 billion upon our 
defense shield. 

We are now spending at a rate of 
$40 billion a year to maintain and 
strengthen our Military Establishment, 
and additional billions in mutual se- 
curity programs which contribute to the 
strength of allied free nations, 

The payroll of our military forces 
overseas, and the civilians employed by 
the military overseas, now totals $342 
billion. By way of contrast, the total 
Federal budget in 1935 was $44 billion, 
only $1 billion more than our present 
overseas payroll for military purposes. 
Compared with that $44 billion budget 
in 1935, one can now think of the interest 
on our Federal debt alone, approaching 
$8 billion, the Veterans’ Administration, 
costing $5 billion; the farm program an- 
other $5 billion, and so on. Each of those 
items is substantially larger than the 
entire budget of the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1935, which does not seem so 
very long ago. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Connecticut is rendering a distinct 
service in stressing the importance of 
the United States maintaining a strong 
fiscal structure. He has pointed out 
that our current defense budget in- 
volves about $40 billion annually. Did 
the Senator from Connecticut recently 
see the observation made by Secretary , 
McElroy, that probably by 1970 our de- 
fense budget would amount to $60 bil- 
lion or $65 billion? 

Mr. BUSH. My distinguished friend 
has taken the words of the next para- 
graph right out of my mouth. If he 
will permit me, I will answer by con- 
tinuing. 

Experts in the field have warned us 
that increased defense expenditures of 
several billion dollars a year will be nec- 
essary to meet the threat created by the 
growing military power of the Soviet 
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Union. The Secretary of Defense, Neil 
McElroy, has indicated that the defense 
budget may reach $70 billion—I repeat 
$70 billion—in a relatively short time if 
we continue with the size forces we now 
have. 

Has anyone thought where we may 
find that extra $30 billion, over and above 
what we are now appropriating? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.BUSH. Iyield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. During the past 
few weeks the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has been hearing testimony from the 
top military officials, including Secretary 
McElroy. It has been pointed out that 
there is an annual increase of about 5 
percent in the cost of our military pro- 
gram by virtue of inflationary trends, and 
that in order to maintain the status quo 
it is costing 5 percent more each year, 
and that we are now rapidly approach- 
ing the point where we cannot afford as 
much national preparedness as the Na- 
tion should have in the face of Soviet 
aggression. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator for 
that observation. My address will con- 
tinue to emphasize the very danger he 
has so ably pointed out. I am grateful 
to him for his sympathetic interest in 
what I am trying to do this afternoon. 

In the Defense Reorganization Act, 
Congress has recently given the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense broad 
powers to make our Military Establish- 
ment a more effective fighting force and 
to eliminate waste and duplication wher- 
ever they may be found. Economies to 
offset partially the sky-rocketing costs of 
new weapons systems may be achieved 
by more efficient administration in the 
Pentagon, but it would be folly to sup- 
pose that such savings would be more 
than a drop in the bucket as compared 
with a potential $30 billion increase in 
the defense budget. 

We might look forward to a saving 
on the order of $2 billion through care- 
ful and able reorganization under the 
new defense bill, but hardly to any kind 
of economies which would possibly ap- 
proach a saving of $30 billion. 

One can only regret the grim necessity 
which forces us to spend such vast sums 
for the sterile purposes of preparation 
for war, a war which we pray will never 
come. Think what could be done for the 
betterment of the American people, for 
the betterment of the human race, if the 
armaments contest between the United 
States and the Soviet Union could be 
halted. Think of the deficits in schools, 
hospitals, medical research and many 
other pressing social needs which could 
be satisfied with only fractions of the 
sums we spend for defense. 

As I said on the Senate floor earlier 
this year, the ultimate security of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and of 
all the nations on this earth lies in an 
enduring peace in a world ruled by law 
rather than by naked power. We must 
continue, in the United Nations and every 
other international forum, to pound 
home that truth, grounded in the ethical 
systems of all the world’s great religions. 

Unhappily, unless there occurs a dras- 
tic change in the policies of the Soviet 
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Union's atheistic rulers, our world of law 
lies in the distant future, perhaps never 
to be achieved in the lifetime of the pres- 
ent generation. 

In the meantime, we face the stark 
necessity of devoting a larger share of 
our national resources to the national 
defense. 

In the present session of Congress, 
alerted by the Russian sputniks placed 
into orbit last fall, there is no reluctance 
to appropriate whatever sums appear to 
be necessary for defense. In contrast to 
the situation a year ago when Con- 
gress—unwisely in my judgment—cut 
the President’s defense budget $5.5 bil- 
lion, we are now voting larger amounts 
than the President requested. The de- 
fense budget of approximately $40 billion 
passed by the Senate was about $114 bil- 
lion more than the revised budget esti- 
mates submitted by the Department of 
Defense. 

Yet there is reluctance to face up to 
the fact that increased spending for de- 
fense requires offsetting reductions in 
spending for domestic programs, or in- 
creased revenues from taxation if we are 
to escape the ruinous consequences of 
more inflation. 

Earlier in the year, the administration 
was placed under extremely heavy pres- 
sures for a massive cut in taxes, pres- 
sures which came from business, labor, 
and the radical wing of the Democratic 


Party. 
I desire at this time to pay tribute to 
President Eisenhower, Dr. Gabriel 


Hauge, his economic adviser, who, to my 
deep regret, is leaving the Federal serv- 
ice, the Secretary of the Treasury, Rob- 
ert W. Anderson, and others in the ad- 
ministration who had the courage and 
wisdom to resist these extreme pressures. 
I pay tribute, too, to the responsible 
leaders of the Democratic Party, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Sam RAYBURN; the distinguished ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, LYNDON JOHN- 
son; the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, the senior 
Senator from Virginia, Harry Byrp, and 
others who cooperated with him and with 
the administration in holding the line. 

That includes the present occupant of 
the chair, the distinguished Senator from 
Utah (Mr. BENNETT], with whom I have 
discussed these matters in great detail 
many times in recent weeks. 

I have had prepared a summary of 
events related to the decision to recom- 
mend against tax reductions as an anti- 
recession measure, and I ask unanimous 
consent that this summary be printed in 
the Recor» as an exhibit following these 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, this coun- 
try has recently escaped by a very nar- 
row margin the danger of an extremely 
bad fiscal decision. This danger started 
as early as November 1957, and increased 
in tempo well into late spring. It wasa 
dangerous 6 months. Extreme pressure 
was exerted on the administration and 
the Congress to sponsor a substantial 
tax cut, the stated purpose of which was 
to reverse recessionary tendencies in the 
economy. This pressure came from 
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many directions and, in total, was ex- 
tremely severe. 

Some people were for a tax cut simply 
because they wanted their taxes reduced. 

Others were for a tax cut because 
they sincerely believed that the country 
was in danger of going into a serious de- 
pression and that a cut in taxes would 
reverse this trend. 

Others were for a tax cut because 
they felt that the unquestioned need for 
tax reform could be incorporated as a 
part of a tax cut. 

Still others favored a tax cut, especially 
for the lower brackets, for no better rea- 
son than political prestige. 

When politicians, businessmen, econ- 
omists, and many others all join to- 
gether, the pressure on responsible offi- 
cials, whether it be the President, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or Members of 
Congress, can be—and it was—enor- 
mous. 

If this pressure had been effective in 
breaking down the courage and judg- 
ment of the administration, there is 
little doubt that the long-run effect on 
the country would have been disastrous. 

For example, a tax cut made in Febru- 
ary or early March, when the pressure 
was at its height would obviously have 
seriously increased the 1959 deficit, 
which is already formidable and dis- 
heartening. That is what it would have 
done. 

Bad as that would have been, the ex- 
treme danger lay in the effect that such 
might have on future thinking and fu- 
ture public actions. In February and 
March we had no indication of a turn in 
the economy. The pattern was definitely 
downward. The turn or at least the 
stopping of the decline manifested itself 
in May. 

One need not speculate on the results 
of this time sequence if we had cut taxes 
in February or earlier. Every advocate 
of tax reduction for any reason what- 
soever would have shouted to the sky 
that at long last we had found out how 
to regulate a free economy closely, that 
no longer do we need to worry the slight- 
est about recessions; they are immedi- 
ately corrected by a quick, deep tax cut. 

Because all of us like reasonable sta- 
bility in the economy, particularly sta- 
bility accompanied by an upward pattern 
of employment and gross national prod- 
uct, one may easily imagine what would 
have happened had we made a tax cut. 
The inflationary bias in this country 
would have been magnified many times 
over. As it is, we have constructively 
met a period of readjustment, even 
though it is still far from over. This is 
vital. 

We cannot have a free economy with- 
out some periods of readjustment. We 
cannot have full employment and grow- 
ing production on a large and continuous 
basis under any form of economy, includ- 
ing a socialistically planned one. 

The citizens of our country as a whole 
do not realize that they have had a nar- 
row escape. 

They do not realize the great debt of 
gratitude they owe the President, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, their advisers, 
and those Members of Congress who had 
the courage and judgment to withstand 
the pressure for a tax reduction, thereby 
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avoiding what might have been a national 
catastrophe. 

Now, although the Congress has exer- 
ciced commendable restraint in the face 
of heavy pressures for tax cuts in an elec- 
tion year, it has, in my judgment, gone 
much too far in increasing domestic 
spending programs. 

Masked as antirecession measures, a 
number of programs have been rushed 
through this Senate which will require 
substantially increased domestic spend- 
ing in future years, but not in time to 
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have effect upon the immediate unem- 
ployment with which we have all been 
concerned. Some already have been 
passed by the House; others may be 
called up for imminent action. 

I have had prepared a table showing 
the actions which had been taken on the 
fiscal 1959 budget as of July 25, 1958, and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Action on 1959 budget (new obligational authority in millions) as of July 25, 1958 


Appropriation bills: 


Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration.. ------ 


Commerce and related be sa tt RRL 


Labor, and Health, Edueation, and Welfare- 
Legislative branch... = ae: 
State, , Justice, judiciary, “and related : agen ie 
Poet Office 222-2512. 3-2 d lk 
ae offices: 
/eterans’ Paige ee eas n aain d de en saiae 


The supplemental: 


Atomic Energy Commission...............-..--.. 


Administration, Ryukyu Islands_.......... 


Other. 
Other bills providing new obligational authority: 
Postal-rate 


Amendment to Navajo- -Hopi Rehabilitation Act 


Permanent authorizations ...-.-..----.------------------- P 
Total considered by Congress to date........-..-..- 


1 Less than 4 million. 
2 House does not consider Senate estimates. 


Budget 
estimate 


(as 
amended) 


House Senate a 


action 


3 Includes $590,000,000 for military pay, not considered by House. 


+ Committee action. 


Mr. BUSH. It will be noted that as of 
July 25 actions by Congress or commit- 
tees of the Congress proposed to add 
$3,850 million in new obligational au- 
thority to the revised budget requests. 
Of this amount, $1,246 million, or less 
than one-third, was for the purpose of 
strengthening our Defense Establish- 
ment. For purely domestic programs, 
about $2.6 billion had been added to the 
budget requests as of that date. 

I hope that some of the unwise ac- 
tions taken by the Senate may yet be 
corrected in the House of Represent- 
atives, as apparently has been done in 
the case of the community facilities bill; 
or, if they are not, that the President 
will exercise his veto power, as he did 
today in connection with the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill. The 
President vetoed that bill to save $590 
million. 

I hope that the House will stand by its 
action of last week and will continue to 
refuse to consider the community facili- 
ties bill, which would have opened up 
new spending of almost $2 billion. 


America cannot afford to embark on 
such large, long-range domestic spend- 
ing programs while at the same time 
paying the enormous bills coming due 
for defense, and which, in all probabil- 
ity, will increase in the future. 

The Congress, and the American 
people, must exercise a far higher de- 
gree of careful judgment in establish- 
ing priorities on domestic spending; and 
the States, as in the urban renewal pro- 
gram, for example, should be called upon 
to share in the cost of desirable pro- 
grams which should go forward with- 
out interruption. 

While it is late in the present session, 
it is not too late to start thinking about 
actions which the administration and the 
next Congress should take to recapture 
control of the financial affairs of the 
United States. 

At a minimum, I believe the 86th Con- 
gress should take the following steps: 

First. Establish a commission to re- 
view the tax structure and long-range 
fiscal problem of the Nation. I have pro- 
posed such a commission to examine, 
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study, and report on (a) the long-range 
fiscal problem of the United States, with 
especial reference to the capacity of the 
economy to provide the resources neces- 
sary for national security and essential 
governmental services, and (b) methods 
of raising required governmental rev- 
enues which will distribute the burdens 
of taxation most equitably, contribute 
to the maintenance of a currency with 
reasonably stable purchasing power, and 
foster the growth of the economy. 

A joint resolution to establish such a 
commission should be introduced in the 
House of Representatives, the body with 
primary jurisdiction over taxation. It is 
my hope that the President will recom- 
mend the creation of such a Commis- 
sion when the 86th Congress convenes. 

Second. Amend the Employment Act 
of 1946 to include the goal of price sta- 
bility among the explicit aims of the 
act. 


Third. Initiate an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to pro- 
vide for the item veto of appropriation 
bills and of bills calling for expenditures 
by the device of a borrowing “pipeline” 
to the Treasury. 

Fourth. Use the single appropriation 
bill, as repeatedly proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and, the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES]. 

Fifth. Consider the advisability of 
consumer credit controls, at least on a 
stand-by basis. 

This is not a new subject. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, in my considered 
judgment, needs to have this weapon in 
its arsenal. We give the Federal Re- 
serve Board control of stock market 
credit. We give it control of the money 
market. We give it control of bank 
credit. But there is one avenue of credit 
over which the Board has no control 
whatever. It is the so-called consumer 
credit. The absence of any control what- 
ever over consumer credit, I think, ac- 
tually contributed substantially to the 
recession which began last year and in 
which we still find ourselves. 

The overuse of consumer credit in the 
preceding 2 or 3 years resulted in enor- 
mous declines in production for the au- 
tomobile industry and other manufac- 
turers who make consumer items, par- 
ticularly durable consumer items. The 
result was not only the borrowing of 
money with which to pay for the auto- 
mobiles, but also borrowing against the 
future production of the automobile in- 
dustry. That is why the production of 
automobiles fell off from some 7 million 
passenger cars to approximately 4,500 
million this year, at the current rate. 

So we must consider the advisability 
of imposing consumer credit controls in 
the next Congress. 

Sixth. Examine the causes of wage in- 
creases in excess of productivity, and re- 
view existing laws to determine whether 
they permit too great concentrations of 
power, contrary to the public interest, in 
industry and in labor unions. 

To implement my second point, the 
inclusion of price stability among the 
goals of the Employment Act of 1946, I 
intend to reintroduce S. 2824, perhaps 
with some modifications in language, 
when the 86th Congress convenes. The 
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distinguished junior Senator from Utah 
{Mr. BENNETT] has consented to become 
a cosponsor, and I hope that other Sen- 
ators will join in this effort to help bring 
inflation under control. 

The objective of my amendment has 
been endorsed by a number of distin- 
guished economists, including Dr. Arthur 
F. Burns, president of the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, former 
Chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle entitled “Some Expert Views on In- 
flation,” which summarizes the opinions 
of economists on this proposal to amend 
the Employment Act, and which was 
published in the August 1958, issue of 
the magazine Banking, be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, these com- 
ments are by such authorities as Dr, E, 
Sherman Adams, deputy manager, 
American Bankers Association; Prof. 
Henry C. Wallich, of Yale Univer- 
sity; G. Keith Funston, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange; Dr. Burns 
himself, whom I have mentioned; Dr. 
Edwin G. Nourse, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers under 
President Truman; and other distin- 
guished authorities who have discussed 
the bill I have mentioned, S. 2824, to 
make stable prices a coordinate objec- 
tive of maximum employment. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
summary and conclusions of a recent 
study entitled “Defense Against Infla- 
tion,” by the Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Economic 
Development be printed in the RECORD 
following these remarks. This study 
also recommends amendment of the 
Employment Act to include stable prices 
as a specific policy objective. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Amer- 
can people are faced with unpleasant 
choices. 

We are confronted with the necessity 
of spending large sums for purposes of 
the highest national priority—defense, 
mutual security, science, education, and 
the provision of essential Federal gov- 
ernmental services. 

How can we pay the bills? 

As I see it, there are two permissible 
alternatives, or a combination of them: 

One way is to cut back in expenditures 
on the less essential domestic programs, 
however appealing and desirable they 
may appear to be. 

The second is to continue spending as 
we have been, but to have the courage to 
raise the required revenues by approy- 
ing whatever levels of taxation are nec- 
essary. This may mean an increase in 
taxes, or the maintenance of the pres- 
ent high Federal tax rates to provide 
rising revenues as the economy expands. 
It may mean both, or it may mean new 
sources of tax income. 

The only other alternative—which I 
find unacceptable—is to drift along as 
we have been doing, and pay the bills 
by the cruel, hidden taxation which re- 
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sults from inflation. This I consider 
dishonest. 

In his state of the Union message, 
President Eisenhower outlined the ways 
in which the American people “must 
funnel our energies more efficiently into 
the task of advancing security and 
peace.” He said: 

These actions demand and expect two 
things of the American people: sacrifice, 
and a high degree of understanding. For 
sacrifice to be effective it must be intelli- 
gent. Sacrifice must be made for the right 
purpose and in the right place—even if 
that place happens to come close to home. 

After all, it is no good demanding sacrifice 
in general terms one day, and the next day, 
for local reasons, opposing the elimination 
of some unneeded Federal facility. 

It is pointless to condemn Federal spend- 
ing in general, and the next moment con- 
demn just as strongly an effort to reduce 
the particular Federal grant that touches 
one’s own interest. 

These words of the President have 
gone unheeded by Congress in the pres- 
ent session. I believe the American peo- 
ple are ready and willing to make the 
sacrifices required to preserve our free 
institutions from the threat of Com- 
munist imperialism. I believe they need 
to be told by Members of Congress about 
the choices they face. 

I believe that when the people know 
the facts they will reject inflation as a 
way of paying the bills because it is es- 
sentially cruelly unfair to the people 
who can least afford to lose anything. 

Severe as would be the financial ef- 
fects of continuous inflation upon mil- 
lions of Americans, more tragic would 
be the consequences to the future of this 
Nation. 

History affords many lessons about the 
fate of governments and nations which 
have failed to maintain control of their 
fiscal affairs and have debased their 
currency aS a means of paying their 
bills. 

The instability of governments in 
France, since World War I, is attribu- 
table, in large part, to an inflation 
which cut the value of the franc from 
20 cents, in 1914, to about one-quarter 
of a cent at the present time. 

I remember that when I was in 
France, during World War I, the franc 
was valued at about 5 to the dollar. But 
when I was there last November, one 
could buy 400 francs for $1. What a 
change that has been. 

The fall of the Weimar Republic, and 
the rise to power of Hitler in Germany, 
resulted from the terrible hardships in- 
flicted upon the population by the col- 
lapse of the mark resulting from floods 
of printing-press money. 

A more recent frightening example is 
the fall from power of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government and the Commu- 
nist conquest of the mainland of China. 

Recently I placed in the RECORD a re- 
view of the book entitled “The Inflation- 
ary Spiral, the Experience in China, 
1939-50,” by Chang Kia-Ngau, former 
governor of the Bank of China, in which 
he traces the successive steps by which 
the government debased the currency 
until the value of the Chinese dollar, in 
relation to the United States dollar, fell 
SA | Sita i e $1—United 
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That is in contrast to the situation 
existing in 1935, when the Chinese dol- 
lar was worth about 36 cents. 

What Mr. Chang wrote about the Chi- 
nese Nationalist Government provides 
food for sober thought: 

Not possessing the wisdom and courage to 
undertake unpopular measures, the Govern- 
ment could of course have reduced the scale 
of its spending. But it persisted in its re- 
Tusal to take any effective step to trim ex- 
penditures and, over-emphasizing the im- 
portance of prestige and outward military 
power, it underwrote political and military 
expenditures regardless of their economic 
consequences. It was curiously blind to the 
fact that in the long run economic health 
is a prerequisite of political power, It 
sought an easy way out of its financial dif- 
ficulties, only to court eventual disaster. 


I pray that the Government of the 
United States, a government in which 
Congress shares responsibility with the 
executive branch, will reject any easy 
way out of the financial difficulties we 
face. 

America is a rich, powerful Nation, the 
leader of all free nations in resistance to 
Communist imperialism. The sound- 
ness of our national economy and its 
productive power are the foundation of 
our national defense. If we permit our 
economy to be undermined by the cor- 
rosion of continuous inflation, we shall 
court eventual disaster, and the end 
of the United States as a world power 
will then be in sight. 

Mr. President, let us have the cour- 
age to recapture control of our fiscal af- 
fairs. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH, I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I have listened with 
great interest to the closing comments 
of my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Connecticut, who serves with such 
great ability on the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. Unfortunately, I was 
unable to be in the Chamber to hear all 
of his remarks. However, the colloquy 
we have had in the committee has made 
me generally familiar with his views. 

He may be somewhat startled and sur- 
prised when I say that I desire to com- 
mend him for his excellent and timely 
speech, which perhaps could well have 
been deliverec earlier. 

I wonder whether he will agree with 
me and with the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], who 
expressed on the floor, not long ago, that 
view that either we shall have to obtain 
more revenue for the Federal Govern- 
ment, or the United States will have to 
disarm unilaterally, or our Government 
will have to start the printing presses 
rolling, or, again, in the alternative, the 
Government will have to abandon a 
number of domestic programs, which 
perhaps I favor somewhat more than 
does my friend from Connecticut, al- 
though I know he is in favor of many of 
them. Does he agree that those are 
stark alternatives the country must 
consider? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am not 
surprised, but I am delighted that my 
friend, the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
would comment as he has. Certainly I 
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agree with him that the alternatives we 
face are not pleasant to contemplate, 
and that perhaps we shall have to choose 
one or two of those alternatives, or per- 
haps a combination of them, to wit, 
either reduce governmental spending, or 
reduce the Government programs, or, 
perhaps, as I indicated earlier in my re- 
marks, increase taxes sufficiently to meet 
the spending. 

However, I hope the economy will ex- 
pand so rapidly that existing tax rates 
will provide substantially larger reve- 
nues. But as to that, we shall have to 
wait to see. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, we hope for 
such an expansion of the economy. 

I believe I heard my friend from Con- 
necticut say, the other day, that he had 
in mind the submission, to the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, of amendments to bring 
the question of inflation into the picture. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct; and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania may also re- 
call that I said I introduced such a mea- 
sure last August. However, it has not 
been considered by the committee. 
Earlier in my remarks—perhaps when 
the Senator from Pennsylvania was not 
present—I said that I intend to reintro- 
duce, at the opening of the next session, 
that bill, which will make stable prices 
an objective of the Employment Act. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope my friend will 
press forward with that measure. Cer- 
tainly, so far as I am concerned, I believe 
it is desirable that such a measure be en- 
acted. 

I believe my colleague has, on occa- 
sion, also thought it desirable to provide 
the President with authority to reimpose 
regulation W, which has to do with in- 
stallment purchasing. Is that correct? 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. Earlier 
in my remarks, I referred to it; it is 1 of 
the 6 points in the program I advocate, 
and which I believe the Congress should 
consider during the session which will 
begin next January. So I am delighted 
to hear that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is also interested in it, because I 
think therein lies a very important con- 
trol which would greatly fortify the Fed- 
eral Reserve in connection with its very 
heavy responsibilities. In fact, I go so 
far as to say that, in my judgment, if 
such controls had been available in 1955 
and 1956, we would never have gotten 
into a recession of the size and depth of 
the one with which we are confronted 
this year. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend, the 
Senator from Connecticut, for yielding 
tome. Again, I should like to commend 
him for his very excellent presentation 
on so timely a subject. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful to the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at the end of these remarks, 
and following the insertions previously 
authorized, an editorial entitled “Harsh 
Alternatives” published in a recent edi- 
tion of the Wall Street Journal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
THE DECISION AGAINST A TAX CUT IN THE 
1957-58 RECESSION 


BACKGROUND 


In the early part of the recession in 1957 
the possibility of tax relief had been largely 
abandoned because of the recognized need 
for higher Federal expenditures to meet the 
sputnik challenge. On December 2, Speaker 
RAYBURN told a press conference that the 
outlook for a significant tax cut was not very 
favorable. Congressman MILts, of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, indicated that 
no tax relief was likely in the following year, 
and that it might be delayed for some time. 
The President, in a December 4 White House 
meeting with Republican leaders in Con- 
gress, said that immediate tax cuts were all 
but ruled out, 

During December it became quite clearly 
evident that an important business decline 
was underway, Unemployment rose to a 
new high for the year and the industrial 
production index dropped sharply further to 
the lowest in more than 21% years. 

On December 23 the administration an- 
nounced the first of a series of antirecession 
steps in a program to cushion the decline, 
including a speedup in defense contracts and 
actions to stimulate housing. This followed 
earlier moves by the Federal Reserve to relax 
credit, the principal one being a reduction in 
the discount rate in mid-November. 


TAX CUTS ADVOCATED 


Around January 1, three members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee—Smmpson 
(Republican, of Pennsylvania). HERLONG 
(Democrat, of Florida), and SapLaK (Repub- 
lican, of Connecticut)—took the position 
that tax cuts were needed as a stimulus to 
the economy. 

On January 2, Robert Nathan, of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, termed the pro- 
posed increase in defense spending inade- 
quate, and called for a $78-$80 million budget 
with a $3-$5 billion temporary cut in income 
taxes. 

Secretary Anderson, testifying January 16 
on tax changes before the Ways and Means 
Committee, strongly opposed any tax cut at 
that time. He expressed confidence that the 
business situation would improve without 
tax relief. Although conceding that situ- 
ations might arise in which tax relief might 
appropriately be considered, he said, “I do 
not believe these conditions exist at the 
present time.” He cited, as at his budget 
press conference earlier, a list of factors to 
sustain his belief that economic expansion 
would shortly be resumed. 

In January the economic situation contin- 
ued to weaken. Unemployment increased 
rapidly, and many workers were reduced to 
part-time employment. The extent of the 
decline was indicated by figures released dur- 
ing the following month, which showed a 
continued drop in industrial production, 
with the decline centered very largely in du- 
rable goods. Factory employment reached 
the lowest level since 1954. Wage and salary 
income declined, but this was partly offset 
by an increase in unemployment compensa- 
tion, and total personal income showed little 
reduction. 

The Wall Street Journal at the end of Jan- 
uary commented that “The possibility of 
antirecession tax cuts has been growing in 
recent weeks, with influential Congressional 
Democrats indicating such relief must be 
considered unless a business upturn de- 
velops in the spring.” 

On January 30, President Curtice, of Gen- 
eral Motors, called on Congress to vote a tax 
cut to stimulate business confidence in the 
Nation's economy. 

On February 4, a number of nationally 
known economists testifying before the Joint 
Economic Committee recommended tax cuts 
to bolster consumer buying and help the 
country out of the recession. (In earlier 
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testimony before the committee, Dr. Saul- 
nier, Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, had predicted a business upturn 
about the middle of the year.) 

The President indicated in his press con- 
ference on February 5 that if business did 
not turn up quickly enough a tax reduction 
was a prospect. 

Senator Doucias on February 10 advocated 
tax reductions at once to combat the reces- 
sion. He introduced a bill calling for a cut 
of $4.4 billion in personal income and excise 
taxes, and said “We are not only in the dan- 
ger zone. The time to act has arrived.” 

The expressed view of White House officials 
at that time was that the beginning of a re- 
covery should be evident within a few 
months, and that April and May would be 
the test period. The attempt was made to 
stave off drastic action until after this period. 
Various widely known economists, however, 
said they could foresee no upturn soon and 
feared a prolonged recession. 


PRESSURE FOR TAX CUT INCREASES AS BUSINESS 
WEAKENS 


The January unemployment figures, re- 
leased February 11, showed the largest 
month-to-month rise in unemployment since 
the present series of figures was started in 
1940, the total reaching 4%4 million. Senator 
Douctas characterized the figures as “most 
alarming.” Senator ELLENDER said the Presi- 
dent “has been whistling in the dark when 
he states there will be an upturn within the 
next 2 or 3 months.” Senator KEFAUVER said 
“the situation is more serious than even the 
figures indicate.” Mr. Keyserling, former 
chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers under President Truman, issued a 
statement saying the unemployment report 
should convince anyone in the country “that 
the recession is already serious and getting 
worse.” 

The President on February 12, in an un- 
usual White House statement obviously de- 
signed to relieve anxiety over unemployment, 
forecast “the beginning of the end” of the 
recession during March. He listed the impor- 
tant steps taken to strengthen the economy 
and hasten recovery. No mention was made 
of tax cut proposals, 

Tax reduction sentiment gained ground 
during February. On February 13 Speaker 
RAYBURN promised that Democratic leaders 
would start consideration of antirecession 
tax cuts “pretty soon.” 

Dr. Burns, former chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, said 
on February 16 that he saw no evidence to 
back up the President’s forecast of an “up- 
turn in March.” He called for massive Gov- 
ernment intervention as the only means to 
end the slump, and predicted this interven- 
tion would come “on a large scale before 
very long.” 

ADMINISTRATION ATTEMPTS TO POSTPONE 
DECISION ON TAX CUT 


On February 18 (following a White House 
meeting with the President, Secretary An- 
derson, Secretary Mitchell, and other Gov- 
ernment officials), Senator KNOWLAND and 
other Republican leaders, expressed their be- 
lief that business could recover without a 
tax cut or big public works spending. (At 
the meeting, Secretary Anderson presented 
& list of favorable factors in the economy.) 

At his press conference February 26, the 
President repeated his views that the reces- 
sion would begin to slacken by March, and 
that a general recovery would be evident by 
midyear. He repeated that a tax cut was a 
possibility if any deepening of the recession 
required it. 

On March 2 the National Planning Asso- 
ciation released a 165-page study of the 
American economy, asserting that the Gov- 
ernment could prevent the business slump 
from becoming a full-scale downswing by 
taking strong counter measures. Tax reduc- 
tion and public works spending were sug- 
gested. 
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Senator KNow.anp, after a meeting of Re- 
publican leaders with the President, men- 
tioned mid-April as the time for decision on 
tax cuts and other alternative proposals if 
the recession did not lose steam in March, as 
the administration believed it would. 

The President said in his press conference 
on March 5 that the administration main- 
tained a flexible position on tax cuts and 
other recession remedies. He said “the 
private economy has a way of steering its 
,own course, and the Federal Government and 
the State governments are not in themselves 
the most important factor In the dips and 
upturns of the economy.” He said “No” to a 
question whether a tax bill had already been 
worked up, to be used when needed, and gave 
no clue as to when he would support a tax 
cut. 

On March 10, Vice President Nrxon said he 
would favor a tax cut over other antireces- 
sion proposals, but emphasized that he was 
not advocating an immediate tax reduction. 

The unemployment figures for February, 
released March 11, showed a further increase 
to 5,173,000, exceeding the 5-million figure 
that many had taken as a critical level. This 
gave greater urgency to the demand for im- 
mediate antirecession actions. 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell, on March 11, 
told an AFL-CIO economic conference that a 
substantial cut in personal and business 
taxes was being considered and its details 
being worked out, to he ready for use if nec- 
essary. It was reported in the press on 
March 11 that following conferences between 
Speaker RAYBURN and Chairman MILLS; of 
the Ways and Means Committee, the Demo- 
crats had worked out a plan for a $6-$7 bil- 
lion package cut. 

Senator Dove.as; on March 12, presented a 
$5.2 billion tax cut proposal, and said the 
quickest and most effective way to stop the 
recession was by a tax cut for the lower- 
and middle-income groups. 

It was around this time that the pres- 
sures for tax reduction, coming from many 
sources and with various plausible argu- 
ments, reached their greatest intensity. One 
reason for the urgency in pushing for a deci- 
sion on tax legislation was the fear of both 
political parties that the opposing party 
might take credit for a tax reduction. Sec- 
retary Anderson on March 12, following a 
White House discussion of the economic situ- 
ation, presented in a special White House 
press release a statement on the status of 
decisions regarding further moves to stem 
the recession. He said that both the cur- 
rent implications and the long-term effects 
of various approaches to the problem must 
be carefully weighed. He indicated his dis- 
approval of “huge, slow-acting public works 
programs of dubious value.” He concluded 
his statement with this significant para- 
graph: “No decision regarding taxes has been 
made. Whatever decision regarding taxes is 
taken will be reached only when the impact 
of current developments on the future course 
of the economy has been clarified, and after 
consultation with Congressional leaders.” 

Speaker RAYBURN on the following day re- 
vealed that an understanding had been 
arrived at between Secretary Anderson and 
Congressional leaders to inform each other 
before seeking tax-cut legislation. 

The leaders of the AFL-CIO and major 
associated labor unions proposed tax reduc- 
tions and other antirecession measures. 
The president of the Steelworkers’ Union 
said on March 13 that unless needed tax cuts 
were made immediately, greater reductions 
might be needed to meet a worsened reces- 
sion. 

On March 23, former Chairman Burns, 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, called 
for an immediate $5 billion slash in taxes, 
with no expiration date, to encourage con- 
sumption and investment. 

The first signs of a coming business turn 
actually appeared in March, and were partly 
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influenced by seasonal factors. The monthly 
review of the business survey committee of 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, issued at the end of the month, in- 
dicated that “the sharp downturn in produc- 
tion, prevalent for many months, may be 
ending.” New orders received by manufac- 
turers improved more than seasonally in 
March, Machine tool orders rose for the 
third successive month. Applications for 
FHA insurance on new homes increased 
markedly. Employment rose sharply, though 
not quite as much as usual for the month. 

Aside from the few optimistic indications, 
however, the statistics generally presented a 
discouraging situation, The drop in indus- 
trial production had already exceeded the 
declines in the previous recessions of 1949 
and 1954. Nearly 8 percent of the labor 
force—5.2 million workers—had no jobs, and 
others were working only a few days a week. 
To add to workers’ difficulties, the cost of 
food and other living costs continued to rise 
rapidly. 

By early April the situation began to look 
a little better. The President said in his 
press conference on April 2 that tax reduc- 
tions should be approached cautiously. The 
Wall Street Journal of April 3 noted a feeling 
that the recession was slowing and pressure 
for antirecession tax cuts was lessening. It 
said: “Up to now, tax relief has been blocked 
largely by agreement between Treasury Sec- 
retary Anderson and Democratic leaders of 
Congress.” It noted at that time a shift 
in emphasis toward tax reduction to stimu- 
late recovery rather than to stop the reces- 
sion. 

The Wall Street Journal of April 17 quoted 
Acting Senate Majority Leader MANSFIELD 
as saying that he thought tax-cut sentiment 
had “cooled off,” and that he attributed this 
to Treasury Secretary Anderson and Bernard 
Baruch, who had recently called tax cuts a 
folly. 

But the chairman of the National Plan- 
ning Association, calling for tax reduction 
and heavy Government spending, suggested 
that Baruch was “30 years at least, behind 
the times.” Robert Nathan, of Americans 
for Democratic Action, urged a massive $8- 
$10 billion tax cut and increased Federal 
spending projects. The Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce assailed the infia- 
tionary aspects of proposed public works pro- 
grams and suggested tax reduction to stimu- 
late business incentives and investment. . 

The March unemployment figures, released 
April 8, showed the smallest rise since the 
beginning of the increase in November, with 
an expansion in employment that carried it 
within 214 percent of the record figure for 
the month. The President stated that this 
indicated the recession was slowing down. 
Some claimed, however, that the failure of 
unemployment to decline seasonally indi- 
cated further deterioration. 

The President said at his press conference 
on April 9 that business conditions were not 
critical enough then to warrant tax slashes 
or other emergency measures. He indicated 
that the decision on tax reduction might be 
delayed until June or later. 

Others, however, differed strongly from 
this view. Former President Truman, in 
testimony before Congress April 14, proposed 
a $5 billion tax cut for low and middle in- 
come families to boost purchasing power, to- 
gether with an increase in spending pro- 
grams. He suggested, however, plans for 
compensating increases in Government reye- 
nues (largely impracticable) in order to avoid 
increasing the deficit. 

Former Chairman Eccles of the Federal 
Reserve Board, in testimony April 16, said 
the recession was getting increasingly severe 
and might get even worse unless tax relief 
were provided promptly. He advocated tax 
reductions amounting to $7 billion. 

Secretary Anderson, on April 18, told the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, “We 
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are not headed for a depression, but for new 
horizons of progress.” He added: “We con- 
fidently believe that our present recession 
will not be of long duration and that sustain- 
able growth in our economy will soon be 
realized.” 

He expressed his views on tax reduction by 


saying: 

“Modification of taxes in an economy as 
complex as ours must be based on a very 
careful review of what, in fact, can be accom- 
plished, and not on the theory that a single 
dramatic action will automatically be all 
that is required to assure business recovery. 
The very fact that the present downturn in 
business developed at a time when personal 
income was at the highest level in history 
would seem to indicate many other consid- 
erations are involved.” 

He mentioned factors that should be taken 
into account in making any decision on 
taxes: Our present and future fiscal position; 
the need for a reasoned plan as to how to 
pay for what we spend; and the need to 
identify the results in terms of sustainable 
growth, new job opportunities, new incen- 
tives, and justified confidence. “These con- 
siderations,” he said, “do not always coin- 
cide with the most popular. They have, how- 
ever, motivated the understanding that any 
action in this field would be preceded by bi- 
partisan consultation with the leaders in 
Congress. The welfare of the people and not 
any party must first be served. This country 
is indebted to the leaders on both sides of 
the aisle for an attitude of statesmanship.” 

On April 20, Commerce Secretary Weeks 
reported that we were seeing the worst of 
the decline. (This proved to be accurate 
since April saw the low point in industrial 
production.) He said the present leveling 
out should produce “some solid progress 
along in June and July.” 

An economic report by the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund prepared by a panel of 17 
distinguished economists, financial writers, 
and other widely known authorities, was 
made public on April 20. It called the cur- 
rent recession “relatively moderate,” but said 
it required a tax cut, a speedup of short- 
term public-works projects and other meas- 
ures to “help overcome the current recession 
and expand employment.” 

The presidents of the 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks, in joint views presented on request 
to the Senate Finance Committee and re- 
leased April 27, advocated temporary tax cuts 
and stepped-up public spending if the reces- 
sion showed signs of deepening, but said 
these should be avoided unless absolutely 
necessary. 

In a press conference April 29, Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Jonnson said that unless pub- 
lic works construction was speeded imme- 
diately, the only alternative to cure a 
recession would be a tax cut. Senator 
KNowLanpd announced that administration 
officials planned to confer before the end of 
May with House and Senate tax-writing com- 
mittees. 

At the beginning of May the business 
news continued to indicate a slackening of 
the decline and the beginning of some im- 
provement, led by the steel industry. At his 
press conference April 30, the President had 
mentioned continued and emphatic indica- 
tions that the downtrend was leveling off. 
Over the second weekend of May, the press 
reported that most of the 100 business and 
financial leaders making up the Business Ad- 
yisory Council of the Department of Com- 
merce took a strong stand against general 
tax reduction, saying the recession was at 
or near the bottom and such stimulus was 
not required. 

Secretary Anderson told the Governors’ 
Conference on May 21 that the Govern- 
ment’'s tax decisions would be made in the 
light of the specifics of our improving eco- 
nomic situation, and would reflect a full 
evaluation of both the probable short- and 
long-term consequences. He said “month by 
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month we can see proof that our basic 
strengths are effectively resisting the down- 
turn. * * * Our free, private-enterprise 
economy is putting on an impressive per- 
formance of resistance to further decline 
without so-called massive intervention by the 
Government.” He cautioned against in- 
judicious spending programs or tax cuts: 

“Every time we examine a proposal for 
Government action let us ask these ques- 
tions. Can we reasonably predict the likely 
results of the suggested program in terms of 
resumed and sustained growth, new job op- 
portunities, new expansion, and new incen- 
tives? If it is a spending proposal, can we 
predict what effect $10 or $20 million more a 
week would do in light of the fact that the 
Federal Government right now is spending 
$14 billion from Monday morning to Fri- 
day night? Will the program contribute a 
real and justifiable continuation of confi- 
dence? Is it the type of thing a prudent 
government would normally do—the type of 
action which inspires confidence and does 
not create doubt? Will it do these things 
without unduly increasing the fiscal bur- 
dens—Federal, State, and local—which must 
be sustained by the American economy?” 

In a long-promised address to the Nation 
on the evening of May 20, the President 
said: 

“Reports from the country strongly indi- 
cate that the economic decline of recent 
months is slowing down. Not all our eco- 
nomic troubles are over by any means. But 
there is a change in the making. That it 
will prove to be a change for the better, I 
have no doubt. * * * 

“There is another area of policy that 
has aroused intense interest, both in and 
out of government. That is taxation. * * * 

“The timing of tax changes always poses 
problems. During periods of high business 
activity and high employment there is con- 
cern with inflationary effects. In a time like 
the present, with its rising Government ex- 
penditures, we are particularly sensitive to 
tax burdens, but there is likewise great con- 
cern with the future impact of increasing 
current deficits. 

“After consultation with Congressional 
leaders, certain decisions will shortly be 
taken in the field of taxation. They will 
be made in the light of the latest informa- 
tion regarding the economic situation and 
with a full evaluation of the probable short 
and long-range consequences. This matter 
of taxation is so important to the American 
people that by no means should it be the 
subject of political competition.” 

Chairman Henry Alexander, of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., in a speech before the Bond Club 
of New York on May 16, recommended an 
across-the-board percentage tax cut of “$5 
billion, or perhaps more” applying to both 
individuals and corporations. He advocated 
this as a quick cure for the recession because 
we could not afford to take chances that the 
situation might get worse. 

Virtual abandonment by Congress of tax 
reduction as a remedy for the current reces- 
sion became apparent near the end of May. 
The Wall Street Journal of May 26 stated 
“Sentiment in Congress and the Eisenhower 
administration has just about jelled—against 
general tax reductions for individuals or cor- 
porations. * * * The only factor that could 
alter this outlook would be a last-minute 
change, however unlikely, within the Admin- 
istration, or a revolt of rank-and-file House 
Members against the leadership of Mr. AN- 
DERSON, Speaker RAYBURN, and Chairman 
Mitts (Democrat of Arkansas), of the Ways 
and Means group. The strong support for 
broad, general tax cuts that seemed evident 
only a few weeks ago within Congress and 
the Administration has just about vanished.” 

The President on May 26, in a letter to 
Vice President Nrxon recommending con- 
tinuation of current corporate and excise 
tax rates, made no mention of the individ- 
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ual income tax. This was interpreted, and 
so explained by his press secretary, as indi- 
cating no present intent to send tax reduc- 
tion proposals to Congress. Top Democratic 
and Republican leaders in both House and 
Senate concurred in this decision. Senator 
Dovctas, however, said, “I think the Presi- 
dent has made a very bad mistake. The 
country is in a severe recession and there is 
no immediate sign of recovery.” He re- 
newed a suggestion for a $6 billion tax re- 
duction. 

In a statement on June 12 before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee on the extension of 
corporate income and certain excise tax 
rates, Secretary Anderson said: 

“Many proposals in recent months have 
been put forward suggesting certain tax re- 
ductions as a means of encouraging prompt 
resumption of economic improvement. We 
in the Treasury, as well as you, have given 
them most careful consideration and analy- 
sis. In the best interests of the Nation we 
cannot at this time propose any general re- 
duction in individual income taxes. To do 
so would further widen the gap between 
revenues and expenditures. Nor can the 
serious disadvantages of so increasing the 
deficits be offset by a reasonable certainty 
that any particular individual income tax 
adjustment would predictably assure re- 
sumption of growth either in specific areas 
of the economy or the economy as a whole.” 


RECOVERY NOW UNDERWAY 


The business improvement that was evi- 
dent in May was confirmed by a continued 
rise through June, and the higher economic 
levels haye apparently been well maintained 
in July. 

The Federal Reserve Board index of indus- 
trial production, after reaching a low of 126 
in April, rose 2 points in May and 2 points 
further in June, This amount of gain in 
2 months represents a marked improvement 
in production. The improvement was 
marked in steel and other durable goods, but 
was not confined to these areas. On the 
contrary, it extended into most major man- 
ufacturing fields, with effects which were 
felt also in the distributive industries. 

The gross national product made its low 
in the first quarter. In the second quarter, 
the annual rate of GNP rose $2.2 billion to 
$428 billion. Improvement was shown by 
all major components except private do- 
mestic investment. 

Personal income in recent months has 
made a particularly strong showing. It rose 
in June for the fourth consecutive month, 
reaching a level only one-tenth of 1 percent 
below the alltime record high of last August. 
Personal income has been supported in part 
by unemployment-benefit payments, but the 
increase in June was attributable to higher 
wage and salary disbursements. 

Employment has been rising steadily since 
February, aided by seasonal influences. Itin- 
creased about 900,000 in June to a total of 
65 million, with a rise of 150,000 in factory 
employment. An increase of nearly 1 hour 
in the average factory workweek since April 
has been the largest 2-month gain of the 
postwar period. Unemployment increased in 
June to 5,437,000 due to the usual influx of 
students into the labor market, but the in- 
crease was less than seasonal. 

Personal consumption expenditures in the 
second quarter showed a renewed rise to 2 
percent above a year ago, despite a reduc- 
tion in spending for durable consumer goods. 

An improvement in farm income was one 
of the strong features of the economic situa- 
tion, contrary to the usual experience in re- 
cessions. The realized net income of farmers 
rose sharply in the first half of this year to 
reach a figure 22 percent higher than a year 
earlier—the highest for any half year since 
1953. 

Another strong feature has been residential 
construction. Under the stimulus of special 
aids to housing and more freely available in- 
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vestment funds, new housing starts this year 
have risen sharply to the highest level since 
August 1956. Foreshadowing further ad- 
vances, VA appraisal requests and FHA mort- 
gage-insurance applications have shown 
steep increases in recent months, 

The various evidences of a broadly based 
upturn, which have been accompanied by a 
marked revival of confidence throughout the 
country, provide rather clear evidence that 
a definite recovery has begun and that the 
economy is entering on a new period of sus- 
tained growth. j 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RECOVERY 


A most significant fact is that this re- 
covery is getting underway without the 
massive Government intervention which 
many had considered essential if we were 
to avoid a serious depression. The economy 
has responded to the curative powers in- 
herent in its own basic strength, aided by 
effective monetary actions of the Federal 
Reserve and by various supporting actions 
available to the Government for maintain- 
ing stability. The downturn in activity 
turned out to be neither as deep nor as 
widespread as many had feared. Initiated 
largely in durable goods and their asso- 
ciated industries, it remained within that 
area while large sections of the country con- 
tinued prosperous. It did not cause any 
material drop in consumption or incomes. 

This evidence of the strong recuperative 
power of the economy came in time to save 
us from a serious error that might have led 
to erroneous decisions in future years. If 
a large tax cut had been put into effect last 
spring, when the pressure for such a cut 
was greatest, the rise in the economy im- 
mediately thereafter would inevitably have 
been accepted as proof of the effectiveness 
of a tax cut to pull us out of a recession, 
with disastrous effect on our thinking and 
on governmental actions in the future. One 
important result would undoubtedly have 
been to increase enormously the tendency 
toward continuous inflation. 

A tax cut would have taken from the 
economy the opportunity of demonstrating 
its own basic strength. It would have un- 
dermined the confidence of people in the 
ability of the economy to right itself with- 
out recourse to massive Government help. 


EXuIsIT 2 


[From the Journal of the American Bankers 
Association of August 1958] 
Some Expert VIEWS on INFLATION 
(By Thomas W. Miles) 

In view of inflation threats, a number of 
respondents to the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee questionnaire and witnesses at recent 
hearings of the Joint Economic Committee 
want the goal of reasonable stability in the 
consumer price level formally incorporated, 
along with full employment, as the aim of 
Federal economic policy. 

Once made official, they see it committing 
the machinery of the vast Federal establish- 
ment to finding an answer to the dangerous 
seesawing of inflation and deflation. It is 
a sign of the times that the idea is being 
pushed again—and by such eminent men, 


FATE OF BUSH BILL 


During its 1st session last year when this 
85th Congress was really worried about in- 
flation, a former banker, Senator PRESCOTT 
Busu, of Connecticut, submitted a bill (S. 
2824) to make stable prices a companion ob- 
jective to full employment. 

The Bush bill languished in the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee as Con- 
gressional concern over inflation was diverted 
by the more immediate pressures of the re- 
cession. Nothing was done, and now it is 
almost too late for this session. But this 
idea can be expected to crop up again in the 
next Congress. 
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BURNS’ VIEW 

Of all those who advocated this idea 
in the last 3 of the 6 chapters of re- 
plies published by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, Dr. Arthur F. Burns, president of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
spoke with perhaps the greatest background 
ot immediate experience as the recent Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
He said: 

“What we need more than anything else 
at this juncture of our great experiment in 
the management of prosperity is a national 
declaration of purpose with regard to the 
level of prices that could have a moral force 
such as the unemployment act already ex- 
ercises with regard to our levels of produc- 
tion and employment,” 

Dr. Burns explained that this can be 
simply accomplished by including reason- 
able stability of the consumer price level 
among the objectives of the employment 
act. 

Although he believed the maintenance of 
stable prices is implicit in the act, Dr. Burns 
maintained it would be a highly construc- 
tive step if Congress stated explicity what 
the act appears to state implicitly. He said: 

“A declaration by the Congress that it is 
the continuing policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to promote reasonable stability of 
the consumer price level as well as maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power, could go a considerable distance 
in dissipating the widespread belief that we 
are living in an age of inflation and that our 
Government, despite official assertions and 
even actions to the contrary, is likely to 
pursue an inflationary course over the long 
run.” 

REFERENCE POINT 

Dr. Burns pointed out that broadening 
of the act would tend to make it a constant 
reference point for public and private ac- 
tions that bear on the level of prices. Fur- 
ther: Policies that promote stability of the 
price level would, therefore, tend to gain in 
prestige and to exercise increasing power 
over the thoughts and actions of both Gov- 
ernment officials and private citizens. 

Dr. Burns explained that he attached so 
much importance to the proposed declara- 
tion because it may be expected to have an 
influence that is incomparably greater than 
exhortation by high officials, for it would 
put private groups as well as public officials 
on notice that the Government is determined 
to find a way to reasonable stability of the 
price level. 


ABA’S ADAMS; YALE’S WALLICH 


Dr. E. Sherman Adams, deputy manager, 
American Bankers Association, found an in- 
flationary bias in the statement of economic 
objectives of the Employment Act which 
could be easily corrected by an amendment 
making it clear that one of the primary 
objectives of public economic policy in the 
United States is to avoid inflation. He held 
that such an amendment would have a salu- 
tary effect over the years. 

Prof. Henry C. Wallich, of Yale, suggested 
that price stability as an objective of policy 
might be written into the Full Employment 
Act. This was 1 of 4 points he outlined to 
improve our anticyclical policy. 


FUNSTON AND TALBOTT 


After endorsing the idea, G. Keith Fun- 
ston, president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, commented: “We should not accept 
a gradually inflationary trend as desirable or 
necessary to achieve and maintain full em- 
ployment.” 

Philip M. Talbott, then president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
urged amending the act “to espouse ex- 
plicitly reasonable stability of the general 
price level as a policy goal.” The new presi- 
dent of the chamber is William A. McDon- 
nell, chairman of the board of the First 
Wational Bank of St. Louis. He was chairman 
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of the chamber’s finance committee when 
this recommendation was made, 

The question whether the objective of 
stable prices is implicit in the Full Employ- 
ment Act was discussed earlier at some 
length at the opening panel conference of 
the series held by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee on the relationship of prices to eco- 
nomic stability and growth. 


FISHMAN ON PRICE STABILITY 


Prof. Leo Fishman, of West Virginia 
University argued against amending the act 
to include price stability. He pointed out 
that policymaking Officials would sometimes 
be faced with the necessity of choosing be- 
tween price stability and the other objec- 
tives of the act. He said: 

“If price stability is always granted pri- 
ority, this will greatly limit the flexibility of 
action which it is desirable and presently 
possible for policymaking officials to exer- 
cise. It may seriously reduce our chances of 
realizing or approximating the optimum 
growth rate.” 

Professor Fishman also doubted that price 
stability constitutes a feasible goal of pub- 
lic policy. It was his opinion that officials 
already have ample basis for adopting meas- 
ures to restrain undesirable price rises. 


NOURSE, ASCHHEIM, BACH STATE OPINIONS 


Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers under Presi- 
dent Truman, believed that the act as pres- 
ently drawn includes the goal of price sta- 
bility with equal, though no greater, empha- 
sis than the goals of maximum employment 
and maximum production, 

Prof. Joseph Aschheim, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, expressed the fear that the 
Employment Act objectives of maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing power 
which could be inflationary are open, as 
now written, to the interpretation that it is 
the obligation of the Federal Government 
to pursue them regardless of what happens 
to the price level. 

Dean George L. Bach of the Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, thought it 
was significant that there was so much 
discussion and disagreement about whether 
the price level objective was included. 

Another idea for greater flexibility in 
meeting economic changes was propounded 
by two economists. It involves the use of 
tax rates as an instrument of fiscal policy. 

Dean Lee recommended new legislation 
by means of which Congress might set basic 
tax rates but allow the executive branch 
to move the effective rates up or down within 
a moderate range. He maintained this could 
add to the flexibility of fiscal policy and 
produce a greater awareness of stabilization 
responsibilities among fiscal authorities. 

Professor Wallich also called for flexibility 
in withholding taxes, at the discretion of the 
President, for limited periods, say up to 
6 months. 

ANDERSON STUDYING STANDBYS 

Secretary of the Treasury Robert Ander- 
son is also reported to be considering recom- 
mending the regulation of downpayments 
and installment terms on autos and ap- 
pliances as at least a standby tool against 
the possibilities of inflation. 

Many of the letters to Senator Byrd had 
something to say about the influence of 
rising wages as an inflationary factor in the 
economy. 

Prof. Paul A. Samuelson, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, commented 
that inasmuch as labor and management 
accept it as axiomatic that money wages will 
rise each year, the wage push no longer re- 
quires a collective bargaining battle or a 
grim recourse to strike. Then he added, 

“Labor’s wage push is, so to speak, a push 
against an open door.” 

To George Terborgh, research director for 
the Machinery and Allied Products Insti- 
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tute, the problem of wage-induced inflation 
was regarded as the most important for the 
next 20 years, in part, he said, “because the 
remedy seems so far away.” The necessary 
climate of public opinion for an attack on 
the problem does not yet exist. 

Mr. Terborgh called unions huge, mono- 
lithic labor monopolies endowed with special 
privileges and immunities by the State. Be- 
cause of them he said the basic problem is “a 
lopsided balance of power in modern col- 
lective bargaining.” 

In Dr. Adams’ opinion there is clearly need 
for carefully thought out modifications in 
the rules under which this game (labor- 
management relations) is played. Although 
he was hesitant about infringing on the 
freedoms of either side, he thought the prob- 
lem could not be ignored when the com- 
bined actions of these two groups seriously 
threaten the stability of the American econ- 
omy at this critical juncture in history. 

EFFECT OF WAGES 

Noting that an attack on credit and fiscal 
policies is not enough, Dr. Adams said: 

“Notably, whether we like it or not, there 
remains the wage-price spiral. Financial 
measures may temper this spiral, slow it 
down at times, but they cannot, as a prac- 
tical matter, keep it under control. Wage 
negotiations reset the valves that control 
& substantial part of the money flow through 
our economy. When these valves are opened 
too rapidly, their effects cannot be offset by 
tightening the financial valves without caus- 
ing a business recession and unemployment.” 

Dr. Burns wanted the finances as well as 
the elections of union officers subject to 
standards defined by law. He commented: 

“Such legislation would of itself have no 
effect on what happens at the bargaining 
table; but it should help to remind the 
leaders of our trade unions that unless they 
practice greater restraint and foresight, the 
Government may need to take drastic steps 
to curb their power to push up costs and 
prices.” 

Theodore O. Yntema, vice president of the 
Ford Motor Co., declared that the “only 
satisfactory way to prevent cost-push infia- 
tion induced by the monopoly power of 
unions is to reduce that monopoly power.” 
As a first step, he wanted the special privi- 
leges and immunities reduced, and as a sec- 
ond, long-range studies leading to a founda- 
tion in technical knowledge and in public 
opinion for appropriate action. 

By the time this is published in Banking 
the six chapters of replies to the BYRD ques- 
tionnaire will have been published in a 
single volume. In hitting on the device of a 
questionnaire, so carefully developed, the 
committee was able to tap some of the best 
financial, business, and economic brains of 
the country without unduly inconvenienc- 
ing its heavy schedule of hearings and reg- 
ular work. 

FUTURE OF THE INQUIRY 

What the Senate Finance Committee will 
do with this material beyond publication 
was not determined at this writing. It will 
undoubtedly be used to support whatever 
recommendations or report the committee 
may make. Whether the hearings will be 
resumed was also still a question. Chair- 
man William McChesney Martin of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board may return for further 
questioning. Senator ROBERT S. Kerr of 
Oklahoma, indicated when Mr. Martin was 
last before the committee that he might 
want to pursue certain lines of inquiry. 


ExHIBIT 3 
DEFENSE AGAINST INFLATION 
1. SUMMARY 
Introduction 
Inflation is one of the major unsolved 
economic problems of our times. 
For almost two decades, we as a nation 
have enjoyed a high degree of prosperity. 
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Our people are better housed, better clothed, 
and better fed than ever before. Our econ- 
omy is highly productive and we can count 
on it to continue to expand. Despite the 
present recession, we believe there is small 
chance that the Nation will suffer a major 
depression.* 

But we have not yet learned how to prevent 
inflation. 

The problem is one that occupies the minds 
of men all over the world. Prices have sky- 
rocketed everywhere, largely as a result of the 
heavy demands of war and its aftermath. 
But recent developments have demonstrated 
that the cessation of hostilities does not 
automatically produce price stability. Most 


countries are still grappling with inflation—- 


6 years after the last gun was fired in Korea. 

The United States was spared much of the 
destruction of human and physical resources 
suffered by other nations during World War 
TI, but, as chart 1 shows, even here con- 
sumer prices have more than doubled since 
1939. That is, the dollar now buys only half 
as much as the 1939 dollar. During 1956 and 
1957 alone, the consumer price index rose 6 
percent, a rate which, if continued, would 
double the price level in 23 years. 

This committee believes—as we think most 
people believe—that inflation is an evil 
which must not be tolerated. In its simplest 
terms, it is a cruel tax on people who live 
on fixed incomes, This is not a small group. 
Pensioners, holders of annuities and life in- 
surance policies, investors in bonds and other 
fixed-money obligations, Government em- 
ployees, private schools, hospitals, and other 
endowed institutions, these and many other 
groups and organizations suffer when the 
value of money goes down. In an economy 
of abundance, it is grossly unfair to place 
such heavy burdens on those who are least 
able to protect themselves. 

We subscribe without reserve to the belief 
that the national goal should be to have a 
steadily rising living standard for everyone. 
It is because we are as an organization dedi- 
cated to this goal that we have undertaken 
to assess the nature, the causes, and the re- 
sults of inflation, and to propose public and 
private policies that will maintain price sta- 
bility in an economy of growth and abun- 
dance. 

Our concern is with long-range inflation. 
By this we mean inflation resulting from 
economic forces of more than temporary na- 
ture; inflation, that is, as a built-in trend, 
the kind of inflation that settles in as a way 
of life. 

There is some tendency to believe that the 
acceptance of inflation is necessary to main- 
tain high employment. But there is no evi- 
dence to support this belief. There have been 
periods in this country’s history when the 
economy grew at a rapid rate while prices 
were rising, but there were other periods of 
rapid growth when prices were stable or 
falling. Even during the periods of rising 
prices, there was no general expectation that 
inflation would continue. It is this expec- 
tation that differentiates the present situa- 
tion from the past. If we learn to accept 
inflation, the forces making for economic 
growth will certainly not be strengthened— 
the likelihood is that they will be weakened. 

While we have behind us a long experience 
of inflation, only in the last few years has 
the possibility of inflation as a permanent 
way of life in America been generally recog- 
nized as real. During most of the period 
that began in 1940, there were certain power- 
ful and temporary inflationary forces at 


1 Footnote by Allan Sproul: “I cannot 
equate the war decade with the kind of 
prosperity discussed in this statement. 
Moreover, not all of our people have im- 
proved their material status during the past 
two decades; the cruel tax of inflation on 
certain community groups has been collected 
from year to year,” 
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work—World War II, its aftermath of pent-up 
demand, and the Korean war. One could 
believe, even though one could not be cer- 
tain, that when these temporary forces dis- 
appeared so would the inflation. 

But the inflation of 1955-57, although 
much smaller than the surges of 1940-48 and 
1950-51, was more troubling. We were not 
at war. Our productive capacity had in- 
creased greatly. Employment was high. The 
Federal budget was in balance and the money 
supply was growing only slowly. The causes 
of this inflation were difficult to distinguish. 
They might be similar in character to the 
causes of the war and postwar inflation, al- 
though less powerful and different in origin. 
Or they might be new forces—forces that did 
not exist or did not operate or were con- 
cealed by more powerful influences in the 
earlier period. Whatever the causes, since 
the inflation occurred in conditions expected 
to be characteristic of America for a long 
time to come, we are left with no reason for 
thinking such inflation would not recur. 

This experience has brought to the fore 
a number of questions; 

Why do prices rise under such condi- 
tions? 

Does the rise mean that inflation is in- 
evitable? 

Even if not strictly inevitable, is infla- 
tion a necessary price we must pay to 
achieve higher living standards? 

How can we maintain a satisfactory rate 
of growth of employment and production 
without inflation? 

This policy statement considers and at- 
tempts to answer these questions. 

Although recent experience has focused 
American public attention on these ques- 
tions, they are not new. In essentially 
their present form they have concerned stu- 
dents of the American economy since the 
Nation committed itself, as reflected in the 
Employment Act of 1946, to maintenance of 
high employment and high and rising stand- 
ards of living. And they continue to be im- 
portant questions through all phases of eco- 
nomic activity. 

The problem with which we are con- 
cerned is not whether prices will be higher 
in 1958 than in 1957 but whether prices will 
be much higher in 1967 and much higher 
still in 1977. We are concerned, and we 
believe the Nation is concerned, about the 
effects of long-run inflation on the welfare 
of important groups in our population and 
on the growth of the economy. 


Summary of conclusions 


The questions we have just asked are dif- 
ficult; we cannot answer them quickly or 
dogmatically. But just because the consid- 
erations to which these questions lead us are 
complex, we feel it desirable to put down 
here in summary form the conclusions to 
which we come: * 

1. We do not accept the idea that creeping 
inflation is desirable, or even acceptable, be- 
cause there are forces that could convert a 
creep to a gallop and because even a creeping 
inflation erodes the value of long-run fixed- 
money obligations, which are important in 
our economy, and crucifies the weaker groups 
in our society. 

2. A rising price level is not essential to 
real growth and sustained, productive em- 
ployment. In fact, by distorting the normal 
incentives for efficiency in business and in- 
creased productivity of labor, it may well en- 
danger the sustainability of growth. 


3 Footnote by Elliott V. Bell, in which Wil- 
liam Benton has asked to be associated: “I 
do not believe that this policy statement 
comes to grips with the real difficulties of the 
inflation situation. There is no real effort 
to say why the policies of recent years have 
so signally failed to defend us against infla- 
tion. If we cannot even agree on where we 
failed, I do not think we can get very far in 
prescribing a recipe for success.” 
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3. There is danger of long-term inflation 
in this country, but inflation is not inevi- 
table. The Nation can have both stable 
prices and high employment—if it is willing 
to adopt the policies required to make them 
consistent. 

4. We do not have to sacrifice high pro- 
duction to avoid inflation. The only thing 
we need to give up is an illusion: the illu- 
sion that we can get more out of the econ- 
omy than we put into it, that we can con- 
sume more than we produce. 

5. The responsibility for preventing infla- 
tion is a joint responsibility of government, 
business, labor and agriculture. 

6. The Government's chief responsibility 
is, through the exercise of its monetary and 
fiscal policies, to keep demand from rising 
faster than the Nation’s ability to produce. 
To clarify the responsibilities of Govern- 
ment in this regard, the Employment Act of 
1946 should be amended to include stable 
prices as a specific objective of policy along 
with maximum production, employment and 
purchasing power. 

7. There is danger that, even if govern- 
ment succeeds through monetary restraint 
and tax policy in keeping demand within 
bounds, prices may still rise because produc- 
tion costs rise, or for other reasons. We must 
rely on the forces of competition and on the 
voluntary exercise of restraint in price and 
wage policies by business and labor to pre- 
vent this from happening. We reject Gov- 
ernment controls of prices and wages, in 
peacetime, to restrain inflation. Such con- 
trols would seriously impair the freedom 
and efficiency of the economy and, in any 
case, they could not restrain inflation for 
very long. But we do believe that govern- 
ment has the responsibility to enact and 
enforce legislation to preserve competition 
in business and labor markets. 

8. Business or labor should not force ex- 
cessive increases in wages. By excessive, we 
mean: (a) Average wage rates (including 
fringe benefits as well as cash wages) should 
rise as fast—but not faster—than the rise 
of output per man-hour for the economy as 
a whole, which has averaged just over 2 
percent a year since 1900 and close to 3 per- 
cent a year since World War II. Larger in- 
creases of wage rates would be justified if 
productivity for the economy as a whole 
could be raised more rapidly. We empha- 
size that wages should not rise in line with 
productivity in particular industries or 
firms. Moreover, labor and capital should 
both share the benefits of increased pro- 
ductivity, that is, wages should rise in pro- 
portion to the average gain in productivity, 
but should not absorb the whole gain. (b) 
Average profits per unit of output would be 
roughly constant if wages behaved in this 
way and if prices were stable on the aver- 
age. The main justification for departure 
from this average behavior in particular 
cases is a surplus or shortage of particular 
categories of labor or product. 

9. If the existing degree of competition in 
product and labor markets should prove to 
be inadequate, and the exercise of business 
and labor power insufficiently responsible, to 
preserve general price stability, we shall 
have to seek measures to strengthen com- 
petition. The laws to maintain competi- 
tion in business need to be more vigorously 
enforced and constantly reviewed to assure 
their effectiveness. But the main problem 
is in the field of labor, where there is no 
law and not even a public philosophy or 
policy for the limitation of economic power. 
There is urgent need for objective consid- 
eration of the proper extent, character and 
uses of union power in our society. Existing 
laws should be reviewed to see whether they 
give or leave a degree of power to labor 


3 Footnote by William Benton: “My ex- 
perience leads me to reject wholly the hope 
of voluntary exercise of restraint in price 
and wage policies by business and labor.” 
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organizations that is not in the public 
interest.‘ 3 
EXHIBIT 4 
HARSH ALTERNATIVES 
[From the Wall Street Journal of 
July 31, 1958] 
The other day the House passed and sent 


to the Senate a bill to provide special tax 
relief to small business. The initial cost to 


*Footnote by Allan Sproul, in which Wil- 
liam C. Foster and Philip D. Reed have asked 
to be associated: “The principles set forth 
in paragraph No. 8 picture the kind of a 
balanced economic situation we would like 
to achieve; they do not provide a practical 
guide to economic action. Nor can I place 
much confidence in the voluntary exercise 
of restraint (par. No. 7) where arbitrary 
power exists. I believe we must concentrate, 
now, on trying to promote a better balance 
of power in product and labor markets, 
through measures which strengthen compe- 
tition (par, No. 9) in these markets. This 
comment also applies to the more extended 
discussion of these matters on pages 57-63." 

* Footnote by William Benton: “Regret- 
fully I disassociate myself from point nine 
above and from the body of the important 
statement which follows; regretfully, be- 
cause I agree so completely with the pre- 
ceding pages which brilliantly state the 
problem and the objectives of price stability 
in a growing economy. 

“I cannot agree with the emphasis 
throughout the body of this statement which 
so largely equates rising prices with rising 
wages. Wages, of course, can be a measur- 
able factor in rising prices, but many dis- 
tinguished economists feel the business com- 
munity is today putting excessive emphasis 
on so-called labor monopoly as the whipping 
boy for inflation. Example: Many econo- 
mists attribute the rising prices of recent 
years in large part to the rise of investments; 
plant and equipment expenditures rose 26 
percent from 1955 to 1957. This is not even 
discussed in this statement. A further de- 
ficiency of this document, it seems to me, 
is that in its discussion of inflation it lumps 
together the inflation developing over a long 
period of years without separating for 
analysis the war years, the reconversion 
years, and the most recent years. 

“I favor business competition and deplore 
the fact that the CED in its 16-year history 
has not devoted itself to the implementation 
of the Sherman and Clayton Acts. Point 9 
above glosses over the problem of competi- 
tion throughout cur business economy. 

“Finally, I regret that this statement does 
not sufficiently stress the urgent need for a 
high level of United States productivity, and 
the present need for national policies to im- 
plement the objectives of the Employment 
Act of 1946. I fear that the statement read 
by itself seems to elevate stability of prices 
over the national objectives of high employ- 
ment and rapid economic growth. Some may 
feel that it is a rationalization for a position 
widely held in the business community— 
that we must have occasional unemployment 
and recession, including a receding or non- 
existent rate of economic progress, because 
it is necessary for stability of prices. 

“This seems to me a dangerous position, 
with the U. S. S. R. industries forging ahead 
11 percent in the first quarter of this year 
while we were going backward with unem- 
ployment of 54% million and part-time em- 
ployment of 4 million. 

“Of highest urgency are national policies 
which will help to create annual increases in 
productivity of at least 4 percent, in contrast 
to our 50-year average of 3 percent. Last 
month the Rockefeller Brothers report urged 
as essential a goal of 5 percent. This prob- 
lem seems to me not only central to our 
national security but to an examination of 
the problem of inflation and other questions 
discussed herein.” 
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the Treasury will be some $280 million a 
year. 

On the same day, the Treasury reported 
that the Federal deficit for the year ending 
last June 30 came to $2.8 billion. And yes- 
terday Secretary of the Treasury Anderson 
forecast a deficit for the current fiscal year 
of some $12 billion. 

All these items of news must pose a harsh 
dilemma for any thoughtful Senator. For 
he knows, on the one hand, that our present 
tax system does indeed put terrifically 
heavy burdens upon everyone and particu- 
larly upon small-business men. And on 
the other, he is confronted with the harsh 
fact that any tax reductions for anybody 
will increase the deficit, add its mite to in- 
flationary pressure and simply mean that 
others, in one form or another, will have to 
make up the taxes some are relieved of. 

The cruelty of the alternatives is not 
lessened by the knowledge that most of the 
provisions in the House bill, considered by 
themselves, are advisable. One provision, 
for example, makes it possible for small 
business to “write off” capital investments 
at a faster rate. This strikes at one of the 
particular hardships of any small business, 
the difficulty of raising capital for growth. 
Smaller taxes from faster amortization will 
make it somewhat easier for these busi- 
nesses to generate their own capital out of 
earnings. 

Another section gives special treatment for 
capital losses in the stock of small concerns. 
Such losses could, under this bill, be de- 
ducted from ordinary income for tax pur- 
poses, up to a limit of $25,000, without hav- 
ing to be balanced against capital gains. 

Still another section would give some re- 
lief from the high estate taxes. There have 
been cases where a man’s heirs had to sell 
out a business that keeps them going to pay 
the taxes demanded by the Government. 

The merit of these provisions is not lim- 
ited to small business. Our present rigid 
tax amortization rules put ‘undesirable 
burdens upon all business. The proposed 
more liberal treatment of capital losses gen- 
erally makes more sense than the present 
tax rules. And certainly no man’s life estate 
ought to be destroyed to pay his death taxes. 

But the difficulty is that much the same 
thing can be said about a very large part of 
our tax laws. They are shot full of inequi- 
ties, undesirable features and they are in 
their entirety oppressive. The case of the 
wage-earner is just as strong as the case of 
the small-business man. 

And overshadowing all is the fact that 
neither the House nor the Senate nor the 
administration is willing to reduce the Gov- 
ernment’s spending. So long as they will 
not, so long as the Government spends not 
only every last penny of its revenues but 
more besides, there is no way for Congress 
to relieve the burdens of some without in- 
creasing the burdens of others. One way or 
another, from one person or another, the 
Government is going to get the money it 
decides to spend. 

It seems too much to hope that the Con- 
gress will stop the spending. That being 
the case, no matter which way they vote on 
this bill for the relief of some taxpayers, the 
Senators will be harsh on somebody. 


SECRETARY BENSON’S HIGH 
SPENDING WASTEFUL AND UN- 
NECESSARY 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 

American people are becoming increas- 

ingly aroused by the fantastic and in- 

creasing rate of spending that has taken 
place in our farm programs since Ezra 

Taft Benson became Secretary of Agri- 

culture. 

An economic analysis made at my re- 
quest by the Library of Congress indi- 
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cates that the present administration is 
needlessly wasting billions of dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money in its farm pro- 
gram operations. 

The fantastic waste of the taxpayers’ 
money on the administration’s farm 
programs is one of the most shocking 
examples of fiscal irresponsibility in all 
history. 

Under Secretary Benson’s operation 
of the farm price support programs, the 
bill to taxpayers for just 1 year is 
running twice as high as the total bills 
for 20 years under past Democratic ad- 
ministrations. 

Secretary Benson’s waste is so fan- 
tastic that it almost defies belief. Un- 
fortunately, unbelievable as it might be, 
it is true. 

In fiscal year 1957 alone—the last 
year for which full figures are avail- 
able—Mr. Benson spent $2,059 million 
on price-support operations and the 
acreage reserve of the soil bank. 

Contrast this with the record under 
previous Democratic administrations: 

In all the 20 years of farm price-sup- 
port operations under Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman, from 1933 through 
1952, the total realized and accrued 
losses added up to only $1,223 million— 
just over half as much as in Benson’s 
latest year alone. 

This enormous burden on the Treas- 
ury is tragedy enough for the taxpay- 
ers, But it is compounded with tragedy 
for farmers—for this unprecedented 
spending has been carried out so sense- 
lessly and recklessly that it has given 
the farmers very little help. 

Mr. President, it is possible to give the 
farmers genuine and effective protection 
without anything approaching the enor- 
mous costs of the Benson record. 

I have asked the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress 
to make an economic analysis of the 
cost of operating the programs proposed 
in my own farm bill, compared with the 
cost of continuing the present programs 
of this Administration. 

The results of this analysis show that 
under my farm plan, farm prices could 
be protected at the full parity levels that 
prevailed in 1952, and it could be done 
with savings to the taxpayers of well 
over $1 billion a year. 

In addition, it would be possible to 
carry out a nationwide food stamp pro- 
gram to provide additional food to 
America’s needy families, and still allow 
savings to the taxpayers of hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the report on this analysis, 
which was prepared by Dr. Walter W. 
Wilcox, Senior Specialist in Agriculture 
of the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress, printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APPRAISAL OF THE MINIMUM LEVEL OF COST OF 

OPERATING A FARM PROGRAM BASED ON S. 2952 

(By Walter W. Wilcox, Senior Specialist in 
Agriculture) 

S. 2952 is an unusually comprehensive 
farm bill containing 13 titles, as follows: 

Title I authorizes a dairy products mar- 
keting act including the use of marketing 
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processing taxes, purchase, and di- 
version operations and parity income defici- 
ency payments to assure dairymen incomes 
equivalent to 80 to 100 percent of parity. 

The Secretary has sufficient authorization 
in this title to balance supplies with market 
outlets and limit parity payments and other 
costs to funds made available by processing 
taxes and fees collected from producers who 
have exceeded their marketing quotas. 

This title could be administered without 
cost to the Government. 

Title II authorizes a farm income improve- 
ment and protection program including use 
of all commodity marketing quotas, loans, 
purchases, and parity income deficiency pay- 
ments to maintain incomes equivalent to 
80 to 100 percent of parity. 

As in title I the Secretary has sufficient 
authority under this title to balance supplies 
with market outlets and limit parity pay- 
ments and other costs to fees collected from 
producers who exceeded their marketing 
quotas. 

However, it seems probable that minimum 
costs of a workable program of this type 
would be $200 million to $500 million in- 
cluding the cost of an expanded crop insur- 
ance program as authorized in this title. 

Title IIT authorizes and directs the Ad- 
ministrator of Defense Mobilization to es- 
tablish a security reserve and stockpile of 
food and fiber. In view of the current large 
stocks of many farm commodities in CCC 
inventories, it appears probable that this 
title could be administered with smaller 
total stocks than are now on hand, although 
some changes would be needed in their 
composition and location. 

Estimated minimum costs of administer- 
ing this title are less than current storage 
costs on CCC inventories. 

Title IV authorizes farmer processing and 
marketing loans to existing and newly or- 
ganized farmer-owned cooperatives. 

Such loans would be repaid with interest. 
Only administrative costs would be involved 
in carrying out the program authorized by 
title IV. 

Title V authorizes a food allotment pro- 
gram whereby nonfarm families and indi- 
viduals would be enabled to purchase a 
minimum nutritious diet for an amount not 
in excess of 40 percent of their income. 

The USDA has estimated the probable cost 
of such a program, assuming full participa- 
tion, at $2.5 billion plus administrative costs. 
This estimate is based on 1955 family in- 
comes and September 1956 food prices. 

Nonfarm family incomes have increased 
more than food prices since 1955 and a sub- 
stantial number of those statistically eligible 
would elect not to participate in such a 
program. 

While it is difficult to estimate the mini- 
mum costs under good administration of 
such a program, $1 billion to $1.5 billion ap- 
pears to be a reasonable estimate. 

Title VI authorizes an increase of $4.5 bil- 
lion in funds for what is now known as Public 
Law 480 and its extension for a 2-year period. 
This is an authorization of $2.25 billion a 
year. Public Law 480, as extended for 2 years 
by S. 3420, which was passed by the Senate 
in this session, authorizes programs totaling 
$1.5 billion a year. 

While title VI in S. 2952 authorizes larger 
programs under title I of Public Law 480 than 
other legislation approved by the Senate, 
there is no directive requiring use of the full 
authorization. If a Secretary of Agriculture 
was administering S. 2952 in a manner to 
minimize costs, title VI would not require 
any increased governmental expenditures. 

Title VII authorizes a conservation reserve 
acreage program which would be coordinated 
with the all-commodities marketing quotas. 
Presumably all cropland diverted from mar- 
keting quotas would be placed in the con- 
servation reserve. 
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Although rental payments are authorized 
in this title, in the interests of minimizing 
Government costs no rental payments would 
be necessary. If marketing quotas were in 
effect for all commodities farmers would be 
required to keep a part of their cropland ina 
conservation reserve to comply with the mar- 
keting quotas. 

Title VIII is concerned with definitions. 

Tiitles IX, X, and XI authorize expanded 
credit programs for rural community and 
farm development. Loans granted under 
these titles would be repaid with interest, 
although there would be some increase in 
the administrative costs of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. 

Title XII authorizes increased research on 
industrial utilization of farm products. If 
this title were administered on a minimum 
cost basis it would involve only a few million 
dollars additional governmental funds. 

Title XIII provides for a National Farm In- 
come Stabilization Board and farmer com- 
mittees to administer the programs. 

Administrative costs for the group of pro- 
grams authorized by S. 2952 would be some- 
what greater than for existing programs be- 
cause of increased use of marketing quotas, 
the addition of a food allotment program, and 
expanded credit programs. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF S. 2952 AND CONTINUING 
EXISTING PROGRAMS 

The annual cost of continuing existing 
price support another year or two is estimated 
at about $2 billion to $2.5 billion, depending 
on the crop yields. This is in addition to the 
conservation and acreage reserve programs 
and the Public Law 480 program, which, for 
the most part, moves stocks from past sur- 
pluses into consumption outside usual com- 
mercial market channels. 

If marketing quotas were utilized as au- 
thorized in S. 2952 to bring supplies into 
balance with markets available at the parity 
price goals, the minimum cost of administer- 
ing S. 2952, including an adequate food-allot- 
ment program, should be somewhat less and 
might be substantially less than the cost of 
continuing existing programs for another 
year or two. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTIONS 1461 AND 
1462 OF TITLE 18 OF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 6239) to amend 
sections 1461 and 1462 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Ker- 
FAUVER, Mr. HENNINGS, and Mr. LANGER 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 
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AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2139, S. 4162. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4162) to further amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, Senate 
bill 4162, which was reported by the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, provides for the increase of the 
borrowing authority of the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration under the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 through 
the medium of canceling indebtedness. 

Title II of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 provided a variety of finan- 
cial inducements to increase productive 
capacity and supply. Most of these 
were financed through the borrowing 
authority granted in that title, which, 
as amended in 1951, amounted to $2.1 
billion on a probable ultimate net cost 
basis. Under these provisions, a vast 
expansion in American industry has 
been carried out, and at the present 
time we have ample stockpiles and 
ample productive capacity of all but a 
very few materials. 

A month ago the Congress extended 
the remaining powers of the Defense 
Production Act for 2 years. The prin- 
cipal powers remaining were the alloca- 
tion and priority powers of title I and the 
financial powers of title II. Both the 
title I powers and the title IIT powers 
are now used on a very limited basis— 
the title I powers primarily to channel 
materials to the military and to the 
AEC, and the title II powers to wind up 
contracts entered into in the past and 
to take care of the few remaining gaps. 
Both sets of powers, however, are also 
available for more extensive use in the 
case of an emergency. It was the in- 
tention when the Defense Production 
Act was extended for 2 years that these 
powers should be available on this lim- 
ited basis during the next 2 years. 

Because of the recent revision of the 
national stockpile goals from 5 years to 
3 years, and because of the weakened 
markets for such metals as aluminum, 
copper, and nickel, among others, the 
drain on the borrowing authority has 
been considerably greater than expect- 
ed. For example, the reduction in the 
stockpile goals has meant that GSA has 
been unable to transfer to the stockpile, 
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and get paid for, over $700 million of 
materials. During the quarter ending 
March 31, 1958, GSA had to take and 
pay for materials costing over $149 mil- 
lion, and it could sell only $3.1 million of 
materials. At the end of the quarter, 
there was an inventory bought from the 
title ITI fund of more than $1 billion. 

The result is that GSA estimates it 
will not have funds to meet its com- 
mitments under existing contracts over 
the 2-year extension of the act. Exact- 
ly when these funds will run out is not 
certain, depending on business condi- 
tions and military requirements. And 
with this probability, the agencies hesi- 
tate to enter into any new contracts, 
however clearly covered by the extension 
of the act and however essential to the 
national defense. 

S. 4162 would amend title III of the 
act, so as to give full effect to the 2-year 
extension. It would provide sufficient 
funds to make the payments expected 
under existing contracts until June 30, 
1960, and it would eliminate any ques- 
tion about the clear intent of Congress 
that the agencies should continue to ex- 
ercise the powers of title III, in those 
few but important cases where present 
conditions require such action. 

S. 4162 would do this by writing off 
losses sustained and nonrecoverable ex- 
penses incurred under this authority up 
to July 1, 1958. These have been esti- 
mated at about $300 million, 

The amendment was supported by 
testimony from ODCM and GSA, and 
by letters from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Agriculture Department, and the 
Interior Department. 

A hearing was held on the bill before 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, at which I had the honor to pre- 
side. It was attended also by the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee, 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. CaPEHART]. 

It was the feeling of the administra- 
tion—in which the majority of the com- 
mittee was glad to concur—that the bill 
should be passed as promptly as possible, 
so that it could go to the other body in 
the hope that it could be passed by the 
Houe before adjournment. That is the 
reason why there is a desire to consider 
and act on the bill promptly, even 
though it is fairly near the foot of the 
calendar, and has only recently been re- 
ported from the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, may I 
pie what the parliamentary situation 

Mr. CLARK. I will say to my distin- 
guished friend from New Mexico that we 
are now considering—and it is my hope 
that we may pass with reasonable 
promptness—a bill on the calendar re- 
cently reported from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, which 
would extend somewhat the borrowing 
authority of the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration. The bill is Senate bill 
4162, further to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. May I ask my friend 
from Pennsylvania a question? 
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As I understand, the bill would in- 
crease the borrowing authority by $2 
billion. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will per- 
mit a little refinement, the present bor- 
rowing authority is $2,100,000,000. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is not much 
money these days. 

Mr. CLARK. I am afraid the Senator 
is correct. 

However, there are outstanding $300 
million worth of loans which are not col- 
lectible. If those debts are written 
off— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it necessary to pass 
the bill by a unanimous consent agree- 
ment? 

Mr. CLARK. No. It is not being han- 
died in that manner. The bill was ob- 
jected to on the call of the calendar, and 
subsequently it was taken up on re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am handling a bill 
for the military department involving 
$40 billion. There is another bill for 
military construction. I do not like to 
see such bills passed in this way. 

Mr. CLARK. I can understand the 
Senator’s reluctance, and I am in sym- 
pathy with his view. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is not a question of 
sympathy. It is a question of dollars. 

Mr. CLARK. I can understand the 
Senator’s feeling. All I can say is that 
this is a bill which the administration 
felt was urgent. As a member of the 
committee which held hearings, I cleared 
the bill with the majority leader and the 
minority leader. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iam happy to see that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is finally 
on the side of the administration. But 
I still do not like the bill. So far as I 
am concerned, I shall vote against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The clerk will continue 
the call of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed and 
concluded the call of the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Carroll Frear 

Allott Case, S. Dak. Fulbright 
Anderson Chavez reen 
Barrett Church Hayden 
Beall Clark Hickenlooper 
Bennett Cooper Bill 

Bible Cotton Hoblitzell 
Bridges Hruska 
Bush Dirksen Humphrey 
Butler glas Ives 

Byrd Dworshak Jackson 
Capehart Eastland Jenner 
Carlson Ervin Johnson, Tex. 


Johnston, S. C. McNamara Saltonstall 
Jordan Monroney Smathers 
Kefauver Morse Smith, Maine 
Kerr Morton Smith, N. J. 
Knowland Mundt Sparkman 
Kuchel Murray Stennis 
Langer Neuberger Symington 
Lausche O'Mahoney Talmadge 
Long Pastore Thurmond 
Magnuson Proxmire Watkins 
Malone Purtell Wiley 
Mansfield Revercomb Wiliams 
Martin, Pa Robertson Young 
McClellan Russell 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr, Hotianp], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN], 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Por- 
TER], the Senator from Kansas {Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL], and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Taye] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs], and the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Payne] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


AMENDMENT OF ANTIDUMPING 
ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 6006) to amend 
certain provisions of the Antidumping 
Act, 1921, to provide for greater cer- 
tainty, speed, and efficiency in the en- 
forcement thereof, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). ‘The report will be 
read for the information of the Sen- 
ate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceeding of August 7, 1958, p. 16561, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report, 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this is a 
unanimous conference report. It is 
signed by the conferees of both the Sen- 
ate and the House. The only change it 
makes in the bill is to provide that when 
the Tariff Commission renders an equal 
decision—3 one way and 3 the other 
way—it is affirmative with respect to 
injury. That is the only change which 
is made in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to, 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the Chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting several nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For the nominations this day re- 
ceived, see the end of Senate proceed- 
ings. 


AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE PRO- 
DUCTION ACT OF 1950 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4162) to further amend 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if there 
be no amendment to be offered to the 
bill, I suggest that the question be put 
on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). The bill is open to 
amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 4162) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading and was 
read the third time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, now that 
the bill has been read the third time, 
and while a number of Senators who 
previously were absent are in the Cham- 
ber, I should like to make a brief ex- 
planation of Senate bill 4162, to further 
amend the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended. Enactment of the 
bill was requested by the administration, 
by the Office of Defense and Civilian 
Mobilization, and the General Services 
Administration, on the ground that they 
feared that during a time when the Con- 
gress was in recess they would find them- 
selves required to purchase strategic 
materials but would not have the author- 
ity to do so. 

When the bill is enacted, those agen- 
cies will have an additional $300 million 
of purchasing power for that purpose. 
That result will be reached by means of 
canceling $300 million of indebtedness 
incurred under the Defense Production 
Act, representing all losses sustained 
and all nonrecoverable expenses in- 
curred prior to July 1, 1958, by the Gov- 
ernment in carrying out functions un- 
der sections 302 and 303 of the act with 
funds borrowed from the Treasury un- 
der section 304 of the act. 

If the bill is passed, the expenses of 
the Government will not be increased, 
but $300 million of such indebtedness 
will be canceled. Thus, the organization 
will be able to operate with an expanded, 
effective borrowing authority in connec- 
tion with the purchase of materials 
which it may have to purchase when 
the Congress is not in session. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I was 
not in the Chamber when the third 
reading of the bill was reached. But I 
am very glad that my good friend, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
whom I consider to be a very liberal 
Member, has made a statement in ex- 
planation of the bill. I wish I could 
have been in the Chamber at the time. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to discuss the bill, even at 
this late hour. Therefore, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Fulbright Monroney 
Allott Green Morse 
Anderson Hayden Morton 
Barrett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Beall Hill Murray 
Bennett Hoblitzell Neuberger 
Bible Hruska O'Mahoney 
Bridges Humphrey Pastore 
Bush Ives Proxmire 
Butler Jackson Purtell 
Byrd Jenner Revercomb 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Carlson Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Carroll Jordan Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak Kefauver Smathers 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Maine 
Church Knowland Smith, N. J, 
Clark Kuchel Sparkman 
Cooper Langer Stennis 
Cotton Lausche Symington 
Curtis Long Talmadge 
Dirksen Magnuson Thurmond 
Douglas Malone Watkins 
Dworshak Mansfield Wiley 
Eastland Martin, Pa. Williams 
Ervin McClellan Young 
Frear McNamara 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, this is a 
very important bill, irrespective of the 
feelings of individual Senators. No one 
is questioning the sincerity of purpose 
of any Senator who votes for or against 
the bill; but I think it is so important 
that every Senator should know about it. 

The bill is Senate bill 4162. It was 
introduced by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], by request. It so 
happens that the Senator from Arkansas 
is not present in the Chamber at this 
time, so he cannot be interrogated as to 
who requested the introduction of the 
bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. T yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to tell the 
Senator from New Mexico that it was 
introduced at the request of the Eisen- 
hower administration, as recommended 
by the Office of Defense Mobilization and 
the General Services Administration, 
with the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If it comes from the 
Eisenhower administration, I have no 
objection to the administration recom- 
mending that the bill be passed by Con- 
gress. I believe that any bill recom- 
mended by the administration should 
have the respect and proper action by 
Congress. The Bureau of the Budget 
and the General Services Administra- 
tion are essential agencies. 
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Now let us look at the bill itself. Let 
us examine the provisions of the bill, so 
that we will know what we are doing, 
and then, if we are in favor of the bill, 
let us vote for it. The Government has 
been buying some minerals throughout 
the years and stockpiling them. There 
is nothing wrong with that. We have 
passed a law granting such authority. 
Among other things the bill provides: 

All losses sustained, and all nonrecoverable 
expenses incurred, prior to July 1, 1958— 


By whom?— 
by departments, agencies, officials, and cor- 
porations of the Government in carrying out 
functions under sections 302 and 303 of this 
act— 


Those are the sections which authorize 
the purchase of the minerals— 


through the use of funds borrowed— 


From whom?— 
from the Treasury of the United States— 


Who is the Treasury? It is the Ameri- 
can taxpayers. If we want to do that, 
it is our business, and we can vote for 
it or against it, but let us know what we 
are doing— 
of funds borrowed from the Treasury of the 
United States pursuant to this section— 


That is the section which permitted 
the Government to buy and to stockpile 
the materials— 


shall, with the approval of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, be written off— 


Written off— 
by such departments, agencies, officials, and 
corporations, and the notes, debentures, 
bonds, or other obligations issued to the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be canceled 
to the extent of the respective amounts so 
written off. 


Mr. President, we all want to do the 
right thing. I am positive there is not 
a Senator who does not want to take 
care of the interests of the Government 
as he sees them in conscience and ac- 
cording to the oath he took. However, 
I cannot understand that there is any 
benefit to the American taxpayers in 
providing that after departments or 
agencies of the Government incur in- 
debtedness in a certain amount, we 
should relieve them of their obligations. 
It might be that I do not understand the 
proposal. But I think the American tax- 
payer, in view of the difficulty he has to 
meet the demands of the Internal Reve- 
nue office, must know about the costs of 
government. 

I personally do not feel that a bill of 
this nature should be considered by the 
Senate. If it is necessary to consider it, 
there should be full debate and its pur- 
poses should be thoroughly explored. I 
say this in all sincerity. I respect and 
admire the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovuctas}]. There are very few times 
when I disagree with him. However, let 
me point to what he says in his indi- 
vidual views. I am appealing to the rea- 
son of those Senators who are present 
and who have taken an oath of office. 
I ask Senators to listen to what the Sen- 
ator from Illinois says in his individual 
views: 

I am not convinced from my brief re- 
view of the record of the hearings on §. 4162 
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that it is either necessary or desirable at 
this time to write off these losses and thus 
increase the borrowing authority under this 
law by $300 million, 


That amount of money might not 
mean very much in these days of $40 
billion appropriation bills, but it is a 
great deal of money none the less. 

GSA reported that there was $426 million 
borrowing authority remaining on June 30, 
1958, and estimated that there would be 
$66.1 million remaining on June 30, 1959. 
I would have preferred— 


This is a good reason for me— 
therefore, to postpone consideration of this 
measure until January 1959, so that a more 
complete study of the programs might be 
made. I raise no objection, however, to the 
committee's decision to report the bill out to 
permit Senate consideration in this session. 


Is there anything more reasonable 
than the suggestion to postpone con- 
sideration? I have tried in my feeble 
way, probably inadequately, to tell Sen- 
ators what this bill means. I am will- 
ing to submit to what the Senate does. 
It is up to the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, very 
briefly, in reply to what the Senator from 
New Mexico has said, I should like to say 
that these losses have already been in- 
curred. There is no possibility of re- 
couping them. The cancellation is merely 
a bookkeeping transaction. Of course, 
the net result will be to give additional 
borrowing authority of about $300 mil- 
lion. An itemization of the amount is 
set forth on page 5 of the committee re- 
port. 

A majority of the committee—in fact 
every member of the committee with the 
exception of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Doucuas]—were convinced that it 
was wise protection to give the adminis- 
tration the additional borrowing au- 
thority which it had requested, because 
of the possibility that the agencies and 
departments may run out of borrowing 
authority while Congress is not in ses- 
sion. For that reason the committee 
reported the bill, and it was for that rea- 
son it was felt necessary to call the bill 
up for consideration at this time, in the 
hope that it may be passed promptly and 
thus give the other body an opportunity 
to pass it also at this session, so that it 
may become law and thus provide the ad- 
ministration with the additional bor- 
rowing authority which, in the judgment 
of the committee, with the exception of 
one member, the administration needs. 

I have discussed the matter with the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois this 
afternoon, and he has advised me that he 
does not wish to make any further objec- 
tion to the bill inasmuch as his views 
have been set forth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to say that 
the purpose of the bill is to write off losses 
which have already been sustained. 

Mr. CLARK. That is my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Can the Senator give 
us a list of the losses and tell us what 
they represent? 
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Mr. CLARK. I think they are sum- 
marized on page 5 of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They are summa- 
rized, but they are not summarized in 
such a way as the Government would 
accept a return from a taxpayer. For 
instance, it reads: 

Net operating loss, 
798,000. 


That is a broad term. What is em- 
braced in all programs? What does 
that include? It could include a multi- 
tude of items. What are the items 
which make up the $84,798,000? There 
must be some itemized breakdown; 
otherwise, a round figure of $85 million 
would have been stated. 

Mr. CLARK. If my friend from 
Delaware will cast his eye farther down 
on page 5, he will see the item: 

The major programs on which largest 
losses were incurred up to March 31, 1958. 


The losses incurred are listed under 
the headings of the different commod- 
ities involved. It is true that to some 
extent we are indulging in estimates; on 
the other hand, in a colloquy I had with 
the Senator informally a while ago, I 
think he suggested that the exact 
amounts as they were written off should 
be reported to the Senate. 

It is my belief that under the basic 
legislation that is the broad implication 
of it. But I agree with the Senator 
from Delaware that it was the sense of 
those of us who are now addressing our- 
selves to the bill that those losses should 
be written off as they really have to be 
written off. I further agree that we 
do not have an exact cent-by-cent 
breakdown. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If it is proposed to 
write off the losses, of which there is a 
rough estimate of $300 million, would it 
not have been better to submit to the 
Senate an itemized breakdown of what 
it is planned to write off and to tell us 
what that represents? 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator have 
before him a copy of the hearings. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask him to turn to 
page 25, exhibit A, where the general- 
ized breakdown appears. 

Grand total losses, June 30, 1958, $300,- 
117,000. 


I turn now to exhibit B-1, on page 27. 
This is a specific breakdown by com- 
modities; sales; inventory at beginning 
of period; purchases, manufacturing, 
and direct expenses; less: inventory at 
end of period; cost of commodities sold; 
gross profit or loss. 

That is about as much as we could get 
from the General Services Administra- 
tion or the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. I think that, in part, answers the 
Senator’s question. I agree that it does 
not answer it entirely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On page 27, exhibit 
B-1, to which the Senator referred, the 
last column is entitled “Gross profit or 
loss.” I notice that the total amount is 
$73,208,088.22. What about the other 
$227 million if this is an itemized break- 
down, and is it the only one which is 
available? 

Mr. CLARK. Treasury interest is $88 
million. That is found on page 25. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. That accounts for 
$150 million. What about the other 
$150 million? 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator will 
understand that administrative expenses 
are a cost of operation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ido not mean to say 
that this information may not be accu- 
rate; but I think we should have an 
adequate report. These are broad fig- 
ures although we are dealing in hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of writeoffs. 

As one Member of the Senate I want 
to know where this $300 million went. 

On page 3 of the report accompanying 
the bill, I notice it is stated that the 
probable net loss on various commodi- 
ties runs substantially in excess of $300 
million. Has that loss already been 
sustained, and under the bill can that 
loss be written off? Even if it runs to 
$600 million or $700 million, can it be 
written off? I see nothing in the bill 
which puts any limit at $300 million. 
‘The figures seem to have been pulled out 
of thin air, with nothing to support 
them. 

Mr. CAPEHART. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I refer the Senator 
to page 25 of the committee hearings for 
a complete breakdown of the amounts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They are the com- 
mittee hearings. How about the bill it- 
self? I wish the Senator would show 
where in the bill the amount is limited 
to $300 million or to any other figure. 

Mr.. CAPEHART. The Senator was 
asking about a breakdown of losses. Ex- 
hibit A shows that the General Services 
Administration, in the rubber program, 
had a profit of $13,857,000; in the min- 
erals and metals program, a loss of 
$100,205,000; in the machine tool pro- 
gram, a profit of $1,550,000. 

Taking into consideration the other 
items shown in the list, we find a grand 
total of losses through June 30, 1958, of 
$300,117,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is true. The 
Senator from Indiana has filled out 
many of his own income tax returns for 
the Government. If he sent to the 
United States Government a report of 
$300,000 or even $3,000, and placed at 
the end of it the words “and so forth,” 
the Government would come right back 
and ask what “and so forth” meant. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What “and so 
forth”? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Indiana just used that phrase. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I simply did not 
want to take up the Senator’s time to 
name all the items. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have plenty of 
time. I wish the Senator would name 
them. We could make more progress if 
that had been done in the first place. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The committee 
went into this matter carefully. We feel 
that we are just as conscientious and 
sincere about the matter as is the able 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not question 
that at all; in fact, I attribute to the 
committee the knowledge about this pro- 
posal. That is why I am asking for 
information. 


Mr. President, will 
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Mr. CAPEHART. The facts are here. 
All that is necessary is to read the book- 
keeping statement which is shown in the 
report, and it will be seen that every- 
thing is itemized. 

Mr. CLARK. I may say in partial fur- 
ther answer to the Senator from Dela- 
ware, after which I shall yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico, that I think 
the way this is bedded down at approxi- 
mately $300 million is by a statement 
in the act that the only losses which can 
be written off are those incurred prior 
to July 1, 1958. It is with reference to 
that that this quite detailed estimate 
has been furnished to us by the Depart- 
ment. 

I agree with the Senator from Dela- 
ware that it is not the actual figure or 
the actual loss. I agree that when the 
loss is taken, it should be reported to 
Congress, But I think it is quite clear 
that the total is approximately $300,- 
117,000. That is all which it is said 
here were incurred prior to July 1, 1958. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And a report will be 
submitted? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I like the sincerity of 
purpose of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, who says he does not know exactly 
what the total loss will be on account 
of this type of program. But I am 
sure—and I think it is correct—that this 
is only, as is said in street parlance, pea- 
nuts compared with what it is expected 
will be written off in the future. And 
it will all be charged to the taxpayers. 
That is my objection to it. 

It could be said, “Oh, well, it is only 
$300 million, and in this day and age 
that is not a large amount. There will 
be additions of $300 million, $400 mil- 
lion, or $500 million.” But once the 
practice is started, the Government will 
be writing off everything. That might 
be good, but I do not know. 

Mr. CAPEHART. When the Defense 
Production Act was passed, this agency 
was established. That was at the be- 
ginning of the Korean War in 1950. 
That agency was authorized by the act 
to contract for and buy a large amount 
of material, including minerals. I wasa 
Member of the Senate when the Agency 
was created. 

I am a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and of the Joint 
Committee on Defense Production, which 
handles matters of this sort. The able 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
is chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production. It is a sort of 
watchdog committee which has been 
established as a result of the legislation. 
It was created in 1950. 

I could give a report or deliver a 
speech on why it is necessary to write 
off this $300 million. But I do not think 
anything would be gained by doing so, 
because the Senator from New Mexico 
would say, and he would possibly be cor- 
rect, that I was playing partisan politics. 
I could tell of the inefficiency which 
existed and of contracts which were al- 
most inevitably entered into under the 
Truman administration, and about what 
happened in connection with the pro- 
curement of, particularly, aluminum and 
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a dozen or more other commodities. I 
am not placing blame on anyone, be- 
cause this was done in time of war. The 
Korean war was in progress. I think 
much bad judgment was used then. 
However, that is second guessing. 

The loss is a result of the Korean war. 
It is a result of overexpansion. It is a 
result, in some instances, of overbuying. 
It is the result of the overzealousness of 
some persons in thinking how long the 
Korean war would continue and what 
would happen afterward. Neverthe- 
less, this amount is a part of the losses 
which were incurred as a result of that 
war. 

The Government entered into a num- 
ber of contracts to do many things, in- 
cluding exploration for minerals in the 
able Senator’s State of New Mexico, at 
a given price. Since that time, the price 
has decreased. 

I could go on and on with my state- 
ment, if I wanted to play politics or 
wanted to be partisan. 

Mr. CLARK. I know the Senator is 
not speaking in a partisan manner. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am capable of 
doing so. 

Mr. CLARK. But he is not doing so 
this afternoon. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have tried to be 
fair. I can make a speech which would 
make headlines in the newspapers about 
what happened, but I do not propose to 
do so because I understand how these 
things occurred. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I might agree with the 
Senator from Indiana. There is noth- 
ing political about the taxpayers’ money. 
It is paid by both the rich Republican 
and the poor Democrat. The rich Re- 
publican suffers a $50 loss in the same 
way that the poor Democrat suffers a 50 
cent loss. So there is nothing political 
about the matter. However, I do not 
agree with the position of the admin- 
istration; I do not think it is fair. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
from New Mexico understand that these 
losses have already occurred, anc there 
is nothing whatever that Congress can 
do about them now? If they are not 
charged off, they simply will stand as 
amounts already lost. So the matter is 
really one of bookkeeping. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not like to agree 
with such a statement, which amounts 
to saying if the house burns down, it is 
not necessary to build the house again. 
That philosophy may be acceptable to 
the Senator from Indiana, but it is not 
acceptable to me. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wutt1aMms], who has been on his feet for 
some time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
would like some more information in 
connection with the bill. I wish the 
Senator from Indiana would proceed 
with his remarks. After all, the Ameri- 
can taxpayers will have to pay the $300 
million. I do not think the proposed 
procedure is proper, regardless of the 
administration which may be in control. 
If something is wrong, tell us about it, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
taxpayers have already suffered the loss; 
it occurred during the Korean war. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. In what way did the 
loss occur? j 

Mr. CAPEHART. All that informa- 
tion is listed in the report. The com- 
mittee received a detailed presentation, 
and the worksheets on it are available. 
To have printed them in the report 
would have required a great many pages. 

There is no question that the loss has 
occurred and that there is nothing that 
Congress can do about it. I could state 
that bad judgment was used; and I could 
state the items involved, because I have 
been through them. At the moment, I 
cannot speak from memory; but the 
matter was presented before the Joint 
Committee on Defense Production. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROB- 
ERTSON] is chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee now, and at another time I was 
chairman of it. Representative Brown 
was chairman of the Joint Committee 
for a time. The committee went into 
this matter in great detail; and I am 
satisfied with the proposal. 

There has been a 100-percent loss. 
The pending bill involves a bookkeeping 
transaction. The debt is now on the 
books, but means nothing, 

If such matters are to be handled bet- 
ter in the future, there will have to be 
better management than there was the 
last time, and the management will have 
to include persons who can see better 
into the future. Even then, I do not 
believe that losses such as these will be 
eliminated, because in this case a war 
was going on, and the persons who were 
handling these matters were doing the 
best they could under the circumstances. 
But despite all that, the losses occurred. 

Personally, I investigated part of the 
losses. Some of them occurred in Alaska. 
Approximately 3 years ago we had quite 
an investigation of the losses in Alaska, 
and the contracts there; and we had in- 
vestigations of other losses. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator from 
Delaware desire me to yield further to 
him? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. In the break- 
down, which appears on page 26, I notice 
exhibit B, entitled “Statement of income 
and expense, December 29, 1950, through 
March 31, 1958.” In that exhibit there 
is an item “Production guaranties” being 
written off in the amount of $27,202,- 
041.75. Production guaranties to whom, 
and for what? 

There is another item, “Contract ter- 
mination, $1,095,186.68.” To whom, and 
for what? It is proposed that we write 
these amounts off and that they be 
charged to the taxpayers. Of course, the 
loss may have been sustained, but cer- 
tainly we have a right to know where 
the money went. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The committee 
knows all that, and has that information, 
and it was placed in the record in the 
committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am sure the com- 
mittee knows about it; and that is the in- 
formation I wish to have. If you know 
the answer, just tell us. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam sure the mem- 
bers of the committee are just as con- 
scientious as is the able Senator from 
Delaware. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I am sure of that, 
too. I merely wish to have the informa- 
tion presented here. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall be very 
happy to have the General Services Ad- 
ministration send to the Senator an 
itemized breakdown, the same as was 
presented to the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am sure the com- 
mittee has that information; and I am 
simply asking that a little of it be shared 
with the other Members of the Senate, 
who will have to vote on the bill. I want 
to know where this $300 million went be- 
fore I vote on this bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to my friend, the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
bill will result in the writing off of $300,- 
117,000 of credits which now are con- 
sidered irretrievably lost. That is cor- 
rect, is it not? 

Mr. CLARK. They are uncollectible 
items, losses sustained and nonrecov- 
erable expenses incurred before July 1, 
1958. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. The amount is approxi- 
mately that which the Senator from 
Ohio has stated. But when the debts 
are written off, the amounts will have 
to be made entirely definite. In my 
humble judgment, the approximation 
given is sufficiently accurate to enable 
the Senate to vote on the bill on the 
basis of the information which has been 
presented to the committee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The debts were as of 
a certain date, were they not? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes—July 1, 1958. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On page 3 of the re- 
port there are set forth the anticipated 
losses to accrue in the future, let us 
say. At the top of page 3 there is a 
tabular statement, and the heading of 
the right-hand column is “probable ulti- 
mate net cost.” I suppose that means 
“probable ultimate net loss.” 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Let me say that the committee did 
not particularly concern itself with the 
exact amounts, because it was trying 
to take steps to provide the agency with 
additional authority during a period in 
which the Congress would not be in 
session. It is undoubtedly true that the 
losses which eventually will be incurred 
will be substantially in excess of $300 
million. But the losses which have been 
incurred down to July 1, 1958—which 
were the only ones with which the com- 
mittee was concerned at the time— 
amounted to $300 million. The rest of 
the information was background infor- 
mation, and the committee saw no par- 
ticular purpose in adding together all the 
figures and arriving at a total, inasmuch 
as the information was simply back- 
ground information. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am interested in 
learning what can be expected from the 
program. 

Mr. CLARK. All we know about it is 
set forth in the report and in the in- 
formation given to us by the General 
Services Administration and the Office 
of Defense and Civilian Mobilization and 
set forth in the hearing, 
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I say quite frankly that the testimony 
was not particularly specific, and was 
not tied down to exact dollar-and-cent 
amounts; and the committee did not 
attempt to get the information tied down 
in that way, because the committee did 
not think that had much to do with its 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On page 2 of the re- 
port, there appears the following: 
ACTIVITIES UNDER THE BORROWING AUTHORITY 

Under the operation of thr borrowing 
authority, programs involving gross trans- 
actions estimated at $8,296,905,000 and prob- 
able net costs to the Government estimated 
at $1,019,273,000. 


I assume that means a net loss of 
$1,019,000,000. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, that is correct. 
‘That is the estimate of the probable net 
loss when the program has been con- 
cluded, but it is not the established net 
loss as of July 1, 1958. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is there included in 
the anticipated and estimated net loss of 
$1,019,000,000, the $300,000,000 which we 
are now writing off? 

Mr.CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So we are to expect 
another writeoff of $700 million, if things 
go in accordance with present expecta- 
tions? 

Mr.CLARK. Of the agency? 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The estimated loss of 
more than $1 billion has been incurred in 
connection with the program of buying 
metals; is that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. With the strategic ma- 
terials program—substantially metals. 
There are also some administrative 
losses. I may say to my friend, too, on 
all these advances, interest has been 
charged by the Treasury. A substantial 
amount of interest will be written off. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is this need of addi- 
tional power to borrow in consequence of 
the fact that the Federal Government is 
selling very little of the stockpiled ma- 
terial, but is required to buy a great 
deal of it because of the lull in the eco- 
nomic markets? 

Mr. CLARK. That has much to do 
with it. That is one of the major causes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then, at this time, 
looking at things in the light of the com- 
mittee report and the administrator’s 
report, we can anticipate that, as a con- 
sequence of the stockpiling program, 
there will be at least a $1 billion loss. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is not neces- 
sarily true. 

Mr. CLARK. My friend from Indiana 
would like to answer that question. I 
yield to him for that purpose. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is not neces- 
sarily true. It is estimated that there 
will be enough borrowing authority, $66 
million, until the end of June 30, 1959. 
I did not know the bill was coming up 
for consideration today. I really am not 
prepared to speak about it, because I 
have my worksheets in my office. I am 
speaking from memory. The important 
reason why the additional borrowing au- 
thority is needed at the moment is that 
the $300 million should be charged off. 
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That is gone. There is no way it can 
be recouped. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I heard that state- 
ment made. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to bring the 
Senator up to date on what has hap- 
pened. One reason why the $66 million, 
for which authority is now provided and 
which may be unused at the end of June 
30, 1959, may not be enough is that a few 
years ago, in 1952 or 1951, Mr. Larson, 
who was then head of General Services 
Administration, entered into a contract 
with three large aluminum companies in 
the United States—Kaiser, Reynolds, 
and Alcoa—to buy $325 million worth of 
aluminum, or agreed that if those com- 
panies expanded their plants, the Gov- 
ernment would buy up to $325 million 
worth of aluminum any time they 
wanted to sell such a quantity of alumi- 
num to the Government. That meant 
any time the companies could not sell it 
to private industries, they could call on 
the Government to buy the aluminum. 

We went over and over that subject, 
and again. We criticized the agency for 
making that kind of contract. Our rec- 
ords are filled with testimony on the 
subject. The aluminum companies are 
offering the aluminum to the Govern- 
ment. The Government, under a good 
contract—when I say good, I mean it 
was legal—has to buy the aluminum and 
put it in the stockpile. The Government 
is getting aluminum for its stockpile, 
but the Government has to pay for it. 
Nobody knows how much aluminum will 
be offered to the Government in the next 
12 months or 2 years. Therefore, nobody 
knows how much money the Government 
will need. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My question was, Is 
it not a fact that, according to the fig- 
ures, we can anticipate a loss in excess 
of $1 billion? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not believe the 
amount will be that high. I do not think 


so. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is what the re- 
port shows. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I did not write the 
report. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The report, at page 
2, so shows. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Government 
entered into contracts with a number 
of companies—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand that. 
The Government said to the aluminum 
companies, “Go ahead and sell in the 
open market. If you cannot sell your 
aluminum there, the Government will 
buy from you at a contractual price.” 
The companies are now calling on the 
Government to take the aluminum. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There are other 
kinds of metals under the same sort of 
an arrangement. Therefore, nobody 
knows at this time how much metal will 
come into the hands of the Government. 
My best judgment is it will not cost any- 
thing like $1 billion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I read from page 
2 of the report? 


Under the operation of the borrowing au- 
thority, programs involving gross transac- 
tions estimated at $8,296,905,000 and prob- 
able net costs to the Government estimated 
at $1,019,273,000— 
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And “net cost” is admitted to mean 
“net loss.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. I just read that 
statement, too. I still do not believe the 
loss will run that high. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The reason for the 
question is that we can expect the sub- 
ject of the purchase of metals to come 
before the Senate again. I want some 
knowledge of how much the cost is. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if I may 
resume the floor—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am through. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to say to 
the Senator from Ohio that, in my judg- 
ment, the amount he has stated, will 
probably be the net total loss to the 
Government, if present prices are paid 
for the metals and if we accept the best 
estimate of the agency as to how matters 
are going to go from this time forward; 
but that is something nobody knows. 
The important thing to my way of think- 
ing, if I may say so to the Senator from 
Ohio, is that this agency, in the interest 
of national security, at a time of great 
danger, should be able to enter into new 
contracts involving strategic materials, 
if it is deemed wise to do so, when Con- 
gress is not in session. 

Among the kinds of things which 
might be done, as set forth on page 29 
of the hearings, are: First, new contracts 
for mica, a strategic and critical mate- 
rial for which the national stockpile has 
a large need; second, capital equipment 
for the production of jewel bearings 
needed for the national stockpile. I 
know my good friend from Ohio 
knows how important jewel bearings are. 
Finally, third, a still undefined require- 
ment under the existing marine turbine 
and gear program. 

Nobody knows when the needs are 
going to arise, and it is necessary that 
that agency be given the authority to 
purchase the materials. I share my 
friend’s concern in the loss the Govern- 
ment will suffer, but I do not think there 
is anything we can do about it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In January of 1957, I 
came into the Senate and, because of the 
speed at which things were moving, and 
not knowing what was being discussed, 
I voted for a bill which authorized the 
purchase of tungsten. I heard the argu- 
ment made that we needed tungsten for 
the strategic stockpile. 

Subsequently, through the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak], I learned 
there was some question about the need 
for stockpiling that metal. I now find 
that in the case of tungsten alone, ac- 
cording to this report, we can expect a 
loss of $217 million. 

I will say one more thing and then 
close. There are only two items on which 
a profit was made. A profit of $13 mil- 
lion was made on the rubber program, 
and a profit of $1,550,000 was made on 
the machine-tool program. On all others 
there were losses. 

Mr. CAPEHART and Mr. CURTIS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
first to the distinguished ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee, the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I am 
going to suggest that we lay the bill aside 
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for a couple of days. In the meantime 
we can get our records together and 
we will be able to give the Senate a little 
more intelligent information than we can 
give today. I did not know the bill was 
going to be under consideration. Neither 
did the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson), who is the chairman of the 
joint committee. We will get our figures 
together and our work sheets together. 
Like every other bookkeeping transac- 
tion, there are sheets and sheets and 
sheets of figures. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield 
to me? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I concur in the 
suggestion made by our distinguished 
colleague from Indiana, that the bill 
should be laid aside temporarily. 

I should like to give the facts. The 
administration asked for the bill. The 
bill represents a purchasing power for 
metals of $300 million more than the ad- 
ministration now has. That is all there 
is to it, and the administration asks for 
the authority. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] introduced th2 bill. On the day 
the Senator from Arkansas was sick and 
lost his voice I made the report. 

As has been said, I am the chairman 
of the joint committee which supervises 
the work of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, which buys and stockpiles the 
materials. Of course, after we bought 
the aluminum and the other minerals in 
the stress of a great emergency, later the 
price went down and we took a loss. 
Whether we will have a billion-dollar 
loss in the future will depend upon 
whether the value of the materials goes 
down further, or whether those who are 
now trading on the stock market are 
correct in feeling that we are heading for 
an inflation such as we have never seen 
before. If such should occur, all the 
prices of the stockpiled material will go 
up, and we might have a billion-dollar 
gain, We cannot tell. 

The essence of the story is that the 
administration asked that the bill be 
passed. I think it is wise to let the bill 
go over, so that a little more information 
may be obtained as to why the addi- 
tional purchasing power is needed. 

Mr. . Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to my friend 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I appreciate the ac- 
tion of the committee members in agree- 
ing to postpone consideration of the bill 
until we can get a little more informa- 
tion. I think that this bill should be 
delayed, 

I should like to suggest further that 
if the bill goes over an effort should be 
made to modify it to conform to the pur- 
poses desired. As I understand the pur- 
pose of writing the loans off, it is to give 
the agency automatically $300 million of 
additional borrowing authority whereby 
the agency can purchase more minerals. 

I should like to leave one thought for 
consideration when the bill is taken up 
again. Would it not be advisable to 
amend the bill so that the additional 
borrowing authority so created could be 
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used only for the purchase of those min- 
erals which are certified by the proper 
authority as being essential to our na- 
tional defense? In other words, I be- 
lieve we should provide that the money 
could not be used to purchase minerals 
of which we already have an overabun- 
dance in supply and which we do not 
need at all. If the bill is going to be 
passed in the interests of national de- 
fense, let us be sure that the money will 
be spent in the interests of national 
defense based upon the certification of 
the proper authorities and that the 
funds will not be wasted in the accumu- 
lation of nonessential materials. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, let me 
say to my friend from Delaware that I 
personally—and I think this is true with 
respect to the other members of the 
committee—have no serious objection to 
what the Senator suggests. I suggest to 
my friend that he prepare an amend- 
ment to cover what he has in mind. If 
the bill is taken up again by motion, I 
can assure the Senator that we will give 
careful consideration to accepting the 
amendment. 

Let me say, also, in response to the 
suggestion made by my distinguished col- 
league from Indiana that the bill be laid 
aside, which was concurred in by the 
Senator from Virginia, that I personally, 
as the manager of the particular bill for 
the moment, do not have the slightest 
objection to having the bill laid aside. I 
wish to point out that the bill was taken 
up on motion today because the admin- 
istration has a sense of urgency about 
it, and the request to lay aside the bill 
comes from the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to say, 
in answer to the Senator from Delaware, 
with regard to his proposed amendment 
and the problem involved therewith, that 
a contractual relationship has already 
been entered into by the Government 
with X number of mineral producers, 
which is quite a large number. There 
is no way we can cancel those contracts 
unless we simply fail to live up to our 
contracts. I am sure the Senator does 
not want the Federal Government to 
start violating its word on written con- 
tracts. Of course, the companies would 
take the Government into court and 
would win the case. 

The problem is one of a contractual 
relationship which has been entered into 
in the past. We went into that matter 
very, very thoroughly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from 
Indiana will yield further, I did not say 
anything about violating our agreements 
or contracts. Isaid I thought an amend- 
ment should be considered to preclude 
future purchases of any further miner- 
als which were not certified as being 
essential to our stockpiling program for 
national defense. 

With respect to the fact that a sub- 
stantial part of the $300 million under 
consideration could be already contract- 
ed for—I cannot conceive of that being 
true—surely the agency has not exceeded 
its contractual authority as provided in 
the amount of money Congress has au- 
thorized for such expenditure. Let us 
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suppose that we do not pass the bill. 
The agency can only spend within the 
authority it has. If the agency has ex- 
ceeded its authority, that fact should be 
reported, also. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The authority has 
not been exceeded. 

Let us say, in fairness to the agency, 
since the Senator should appreciate this 
fact, that the agency could have said 
nothing about the loss. There is noth- 
ing in the law which requires that such 
be done. The administration could have 
come to Congress and asked for addi- 
tional authority without saying any- 
thing about the loss. However, instead of 
simply asking for additional authority 
the request was made in good faith. It 
was said, “We have sustained over the 
past 8 years $300 million worth of loss. 
That much is gone. There is no way we 
can get it back. If the Congress by leg- 
islation will write off the $300 million, 
then we will not need any additional 
authority.” 

That is the route which was taken. 
Another route could have been taken, and 
it would have been possible to say noth- 
ing about the loss and simply ask for 
$300 million additional authority. No 
doubt the Congress would have granted 
such authority, and that would have been 
the end of it. 

Everything which has happened simply 
relates to old contracts which were en- 
tered into years ago. New contracts are 
not being entered into today. The Gov- 
ernment is simply living up to contracts 
which were made during the Korean 
war. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood either 
the Senator from Indiana or the Senator 
from Pennsylvania to say a few moments 
ago, that one of the reasons the bill 
should be passed was that after Con- 
gress adjourned a sudden urgency might 
occur with respect to some of the various 
metals mentioned, and the Government 
would need the authority and the extra 
money to buy them. Let us get the 
record straight. Is this for new pur- 
chases, or is the $300 million to pay for 
old contracts? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The record is 


straight. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Are we trying to 
provide $300 million to pay for existing 
contracts, or to pay for new contracts? 

To the extent that the authority in- 
volves new contracts, I think it would be 
very appropriate to adopt an amendment 
providing that the money could be used 
only to make new contracts and new pur- 
chases after there has been a certifica- 
tion that the material being purchased 
was needed for national defense. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
explained that thoroughly a moment ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is all Iam ask- 
ing, and I want the answer before we 
vote. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I said that the 
money is needed to pay for the contracts 
and the delivery. I used the example of 
aluminum. Many other minerals are in- 
volved. The money is needed for the 
aluminum which, under the contracts 
entered into years ago, the three big 
aluminum companies have a right to de- 
liver to the Federal Government. No- 
body knows how much aluminum the 
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companies are going to deliver to the 
Government. The companies are per- 
mitted to deliver aluminum to the value 
of $325 million, but nobody knows 
whether it will be $325 million or $100 
million. That is all a result of contracts 
entered into years ago. 

Mr. CLARK. I think my friend from 
Indiana is in part correct, but he is not 
totally correct, because, as the agency 
clearly pointed out in the testimony 
which was adduced before us—and my 
friend and I sat through the hearings at 
the time—it may well be that critical 
needs for additional purchases of new 
materials, which are not aluminum or 
anything like it at all, may develop. 
That is the thing which interested me 
more than anything else. I think the 
answer to my friend from Delaware is 
that both are involved. We need the 
money for the purchase of new materials 
and also for purchases under existing 
contracts which are still in effect. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That might be true 
if we got into another war, or were in- 
volved in the threat of war. 

Mr. CLARK. We havea threat of war 
right now. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It could be true 
under those circumstances. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills and joint resolution 
of the Senate: 


S. 479. An act to convey right-of-way to 
Eagle Creek Inter-Community Water Supply 
Association; 

S. 1245. An act to provide a right-of-way 
to the city of Alamogordo, a municipal cor- 
poration of the State of New Mexico; 

S. 1698. An act to amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, to ex- 
tend the time for filing claims for mustering- 
out payments; 

S. 1857. An act to incorporate the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor Society of the 
United States of America; 

S. 2033. An act to provide for the Board 
of Trustees of the Postal Savings System to 
consist of the Postmaster General and the 
Secretary of the Treasury; 

S. 2115. An act to amend the act of June 
7, 1897, as amended, and section 4233 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, with re- 
spect to lights for vessels towing or being 
overtaken; 

S. 2158. An act relating to the procedure 
for altering certain bridges over navigable 
waters; 

5.2793. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of a pumping station and related 
facilities of the Intracoastal Waterway Sys- 
tem at Algiers, La., to the Jefferson-Plaque- 
mines Drainage District, Louisiana; 

S. 3177. An act authorizing the modifica- 
tion of the Crisfield Harbor, Md., project in 
the interest of navigation; 

S. 3248. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to exchange lands com- 
prising the Pleasant Grove administrative 
site, Uinta National Forest, Utah, and for 
other purposes; 

S.3307. An act to reinstate certain ter- 
minated oil and gas leases; 

S. 3392. An act establishing the time for 
commencement and completion of the re- 
construction, enlargement, and extension of 
the bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Rock Island, Illinois; 
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S. 3439. An act providing for the reconvey- 
ance to Salt Lake City, Utah, of the Forest 
Service fire warehouse lot in that city; 

S. 3469. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to amend the repayment con- 
tract with the Arch Hurley Conservancy 
District, Tucumcari project, New Mexico; 

S. 3499. An act to amend the vessel ad- 
measurement laws relating to water ballast 
spaces; 

S. 3569. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain Federal 
lands for certain lands owned by the State 
of Utah; 

S. 3833. An act to provide for a survey of 
the Coosawhatchie and Broad Rivers in 
South Carolina, upstream to the vicinity of 
Dawson Landing; 

S. 3951. An act to amend the act of June 
7, 1897, as amended, and section 4233A of 
the Revised Statutes, so as to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to prescribe day 
signals for certain vessels, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 3987. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway Development Compact; 

S. 4208. An act to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for construction and other pur- 
poses; and 

S. J. Res. 85. Joint resolution to amend 
the act of Congress approved August 7, 1935 
(Public Law 253), concerning United States 
contributions to the International Council of 
Scientific Unions and certain associated 
unions. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
493) for the relief of Irene Montoya. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 

H. R. 1827. An act for the relief of Annun- 
ziata Gambini and Tomazo Gambini; and 

H. R. 4640. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act with respect to payments 
from voluntary contributions accounts. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 12628) to amend title 
VI of the Public Health Service Act to 
extend for an additional 3-year period 
the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHARTER 
ACT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate tem- 
porarily lay aside the unfinished business 
and proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 1749, Senate bill 1846, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia home rule bill. The 
majority leader has asked me to tell my 
colleagues that there will be no vote on 
that bill tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be read by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CLERK. A bill (S. 1846) to provide 
for the District of Columbia an ap- 
pointed Governor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, and an elected Legislative As- 
sembly and nonvoting Delegate to the 
House of Representatives. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the unanimous 
consent request of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That subject to the retention by Congress 
of the ultimate legislative authority over the 
Nation’s Capital which is granted by the 
Constitution, it is the intent of Congress 
to restore to the inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the powers of local self- 
government which are a basic privilege of 
all American citizens; to reaffirm through 
such action the confidence of the American 
people in the strengthened validity of prin- 
ciples of local self-government by the elec- 
tive process; to promote among the inhabi- 
tants of the District the sense of responsibility 
for the development and well-being of their 
community which will result from the en- 
joyment of such powers of self-government; 
to provide for the more effective participation 
in the development of the District and in 
the solution of its local problems by those 
persons who are most closely concerned; and 
to relieve the National Legislature of the 
burden of legislating upon purely local Dis- 
trict matters. It is the further intention 
of Congress to exercise its retained ultimate 
legislative authority over the District only 
insofar as such action shall be necessary or 
desirable in the interest of the Nation. 
Finally it is recognized that the restoration 
of the powers of local self-government to 
the inhabitants of the District by this act 
will in no way change the need, which arises. 
from the unique character of the District 
as the Nation’s Capital, for the payment by 
the Federal Government of a share of the 
expenses of the District government, and it 
is intended that an equitable share thereof 
shall be paid annually. 
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TITLE I—DEFINITIONS 
Definitions 

Sec. 101, For the purposes of this act— 

(1) The term “District” means the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

(2) The terms “Legislative Assembly” and 
“Assembly” means the Assembly of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia provided for by title III. 

(3) The terms “Chairman” and “Assem- 
bly Chairman” mean the Chairman of the 
Assembly provided for by title IIT. 

(4) The terms “Governor” and ‘“Secre- 
tary” mean the Governor and Secretary, re- 
spectively, provided for by title IV. 

(5) The term “qualified elector” means a 
qualified elector of the District as specified 
in section 806, except as otherwise specifically 
provided. 

(6) The term “act” includes any legisla- 
tion adopted by the Assembly, except where 
the term “act” is used to refer to this act or 
other acts of Congress herein specified. 

(7) The term “District Primary Act” 
means the act of August 12, 1955 (Public Law 
376, 84th Cong.; 69 Stat. 699). 

(8) The term “person” includes an indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, joint-stock 
company, trust, or corporation. 

(9) The terms “capital project” and “proj- 
ect” mean (a) any physical public better- 
ment or improvement and any preliminary 
studies and surveys relative thereto; (b) the 
acquisition of property of a permanent na- 
ture; or (c) the purchase of equipment for 
any public betterment or improvement when 
first erected or acquired. 

(10) The term “pending,” when applied 
to any capital project, means authorized but 
not yet completed. 

(11) The term “Board of Elections” means 
the Board of Elections created by section 3 
of the District Primary Act. 

(12) The term “election,” unless the con- 
text otherwise indicates, means an election 
held pursuant to the provisions of this act. 

(18) The term “domicile” means that 
place where a person has his true, fixed, and 
permanent home and to which, when he is 
absent, he has the intention of returning. 

(14) The term “municipal office” means 


. 1401, 
. 1402. 
. 1403. 
. 1404. 


. 1405. 
. 1406. 


. 1501. 


. 1601. 
. 1602. 


. 1603. 
. 1604. 


. 1605. 


. 1701. 


-an office of any governmental unit subordi- 


nate to a State or Territorial government. 
(15) The terms “publish” and “publica- 
tion,” unless otherwise specifically provided 
herein, mean publication in a newspaper of 
general circulation published in the District. 
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TITLE II—STATUS OF THE DISTRICT 
Status of the District 


Sec. 201. (a) All of the territory constitut- 
ing the permanent seat of the Government 
of the United States shall continue to be des- 
ignated as the District of Columbia. The 
District of Columbia shall remain and con- 
tinue a body-corporate, as provided in sec- 
tion 2 of the Revised Statutes relating to said 
District. Said Corporation shall continue to 
be charged with all the duties, obligations, 
responsibilities and liabilities, and to be 
vested with all of the powers, rights, privi- 
leges, immunities, and assets respectively 
imposed upon and vested in said Corpora- 
tion, the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, any person appointed from 
civil life as a member of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District or the Engineer 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

(b) No law or regulation which is in force 
on the effective date of part 2, title III, of 
this act shall be deemed amended or repealed 
by this act except to the extent that such 
law or regulation is inconsistent with this 
act: Provided, That any such law or regula- 
tion may be amended or repealed by legisla- 
tion as authorized in this act, or by act of 
Congress. 

(c) The judicial courts of the District of 
Columbia shall remain as now organized un- 
til abolished or changed by act of Congress; 
but the Assembly shall have power to enact 
acts conferring such additional jurisdiction 
on the juvenile court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the municipal court for the District 
of Columbia, and the municipal court of ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia as may be 
appropriate to the due execution and en- 
forcement of the laws of the District of 
Columbia. 


TITLE ITI—THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Part I—Creation of the Legislative Assembly 
Creation and Membership 


Sec. 301. There is hereby created the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the District of Columbia 
consisting of 15 members elected as provided 
in title VIII. Except as otherwise provided 
in this act, the legislative power and author- 
ity of the District, as hereinafter set forth, is 
hereby vested in the Assembly. 

Qualifications for Holding Office 

Sec. 302. No person shall hold the office of 
member of the Assembly unless he (1) is a 
qualified elector, (2) is domiciled in the Dis- 
trict and resides in the ward from which he 
is nominated, and has (a) during the 3 years 
next preceding his nomination resided and 
been domiciled in the District and (b) during 
the 1 year next preceding his nomination has 
not voted in any election (other than in the 
District) for any candidate for public office, 
and has resided in the ward from which he is 
nominated, (3) holds no other elective public 
office, and (4) holds no appointive office of a 
full-time, continuing nature for which com- 
pensation is provided out of Federal or Dis- 
trict funds. A member of the Assembly shall 
forfeit his office upon failure to maintain the 
qualifications required by this section. 

Compensation 

Sec. 303. Each member of the Assembly, 
except the Chairman, shall receive compen- 
sation at a rate of $10,000 per annum, pay- 
able in periodic installments. The Chair- 
man shall receive compensation at a rate of 
$12,000 per annum, payable in periodic in- 
stallments. All members shall receive such 
additional allowance for expenses as may be 
approved by the Assembly to be paid out of 
funds duly appropriated therefor. 

Changes in Membership and Compensation 
of Assembly Members 

Sec. 304. (a) The number of members con- 
stituting the Assembly may be changed by 
act passed by the Assembly: Provided, That 
no such act shall take effect until after it has 
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been assented to by a majority of the quali- 
fied electors of the District voting at an elec- 
tion on the proposition set forth in any such 
act. 

(b) The compensation of members of the 
Assembly may be changed by act passed by 
the Assembly: Provided, That no such act 
shall take effect until January 1 of the first 
odd-numbered year following its approval. 
Part 2—Principal functions of the Legislative 

Assembly 
Functions Heretofore Exercised by the Board 
of Commissioners and by the Board of 

Education 


Sec. 321. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this act, all functions granted to or im- 
posed upon the Board of Commissioners of 
the District are hereby transferred to the 
Assembly except those powers hereinafter 
specifically conferred on the Governor. 

(b) The Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia is hereby abolished, and 
all provisions of law providing for the Board 
of Commissioners of the District, and the 
offices of Commissioner, Engineer Commis- 
sioner, and Assistants to the Engineer Com- 
missioner of the District, are hereby re- 
pealed. 

(c) The Board of Education provided for 
in section 2 of the act entitled “An act to fix 
and regulate the salaries of teachers, school 
officers, and other employees of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved June 20, 1906, is hereby abolished and 
its functions are hereby transferred to the 
Legislative Assembly for exercise in such 
manner and by such person or persons as the 
Assembly may direct. 


Functions Relating to Zoning 


Sec. 322. The Zoning Commission created 
by the first section of the act of March 1, 
1920, creating a Zoning Commission for the 
District of Columbia, as amended (D. C. Code, 
1951 edition, sec. 5-412), is hereby abolished, 
and its functions are transferred to the As- 
sembly. 


Certain Delegated Functions 


Sec. 323. No function of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District which such Board 
has delegated to an officer or agency of the 
District shall be considered as a function 
transferred to the Assembly by section 321. 
Each such function is hereby transferred to 
the officer or agency to whom or to which it 
was delegated, until the Governor or As- 
sembly, or both, pursuant to the powers 
herein granted, shall revoke, modify, or 
transfer such delegation. 


Legislative Powers and Limitations Thereon 


Sec. 324. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, the legislative power 
of the District shall extend to all rightful 
subjects of legislation within said District, 
consistent with the Constitution of the 
United States and the provisions of this act, 
subject nevertheless, to all the restrictions 
and limitations imposed upon States by the 
10th section of the ist article of the Consti- 
tution of the United States; but all acts of 
the Assembly shall at all times be subject to 
repeal or modification by the Congress of the 
United States, and nothing herein shall be 
construed to deprive Congress of the power 
of legislation over said District in as ample 
manner as if this act had not been enacted: 
Provided, That nothing in this section shall 
be construed as vesting in the District gov- 
ernment any greater authority over the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia, the Armory Board, the National 
Guard of the District of Columbia, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency, the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority, or any Federal agency than was 
vested in the Board of Commissioners of the 
District prior to the effective date of part 2, 
title III of this act. 

(b) The Assembly may not pass any act 
contrary to the provisions of this act, or— 
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(1) impose any tax on property of the 
United States; 

(2) lend the public credit for support of 
any private undertaking; 

(3) authorize the issuance of bonds ex- 
cept in compliance with the provisions of 
title VI; 

(4) grant any exclusive privilege, immu- 
nity, or franchise; 

(5) authorize the use of public money in 
support of any sectarian, denominational, or 
private school except as now or hereafter 
authorized by Congress; 

(6) enact any act to amend or repeal any 
Act of Congress which concerns the func- 
tions or property of the United States or 
which is not restricted in its application ex- 
clusively in or to the District; 

(7) pass any act inconsistent with or con- 
trary to the act of June 6, 1924 (43 Stat. 
463), as amended by the act of April 30, 
1926 (44 Stat. 374), and by the act of July 
19, 1952 (66 Stat. 781); and the act of May 
29, 1930 (46 Stat. 482), as amended, and the 
Assembly shall not pass any act inconsistent 
with or contrary to any provision of any 
act of Congress as it specifically pertains to 
any duty, authority, and responsibility of 
the National Capital Planning Commission; 
except insofar as the above-cited or other 
referred to acts refer to the Engineer Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia or the 
Board of Commissioners of the District, the 
former of which terms, after the enactment 
of this act, shall mean the Governor or some 
District government official deemed by the 
Governor to be best qualified, and desig- 
nated by him to sit in lieu of the Governor 
as a member of the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission and the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council, and the latter 
term shall mean the Assembly. 

(c) Every act shall include a preamble, or 
be accompanied by a report, setting forth 
concisely the purposes of its adoption. Every 
act shall be published within 7 days after 
its passage, as the Assembly may direct. 

(d) An act passed by the Assembly shall 
be presented to the Governor and shall be- 
come law upon his approval as indicated by 
his signature. If any act so passed shall 
be disapproved by the Governor, he shall, 
within 10 calendar days of its presentation, 
return such act to the Assembly setting 
forth his objections. If his disapproval is 
based in whole or in part upon a finding 
that such act adversely affects a Federal in- 
terest, he shall so inform the Assembly when 
setting forth his objections to such act. If 
any act so passed shall not be returned by 
the Governor as herein provided within 10 
calendar days after it shall have been pre- 
sented to him, the same shall become law 
in like manner as if he had signed it. If, 
upon reconsideration of an act returned by 
the Governor, two-thirds of the members of 
the Assembly vote to pass such act, it shall 
become law unless the Governor’s disap- 
proval was based in whole or in part upon 
a finding that such act adversely affects a 
Federal interest, in which case the Assembly 
shall again present the act to the Governor 
and the Governor shall forthwith transmit 
it to the President, advising the Assembly 
in writing that he has done so, If the 
President approves such act he shall sign it, 
and it shall thereupon become law. If he 
does not approve it, he shall return to it to 
the Governor so stating, and it shall not 
become law. The President shall approve or 
disapprove an act transmitted to him by the 
Governor, under the provisions of this sub- 
section, within 10 calendar days after its 
transmission to him; and if not acted upon 
within such time it shall become law as if 
it had been specifically approved by him. 


Part 3. Organization and procedure of the 
Legislative Assembly 


The Chairman 


Sec. 331. The Assembly shall elect from 
among its members a Chairman who shall be 
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the presiding officer of the Assembly and a 
Vice Chairman, who shall preside in the ab- 
sence of the Chairman. The terms of the 
first Chairman and Vice Chairman shall ex- 
pire at the close of December 31, 1960, and at 
the close of December 31 of each succeeding 
even-numbered year the term of office of the 
incumbent Chairman and Vice Chairman 
shall expire. 


Clerk of the Assembly; Records and 
Documents 

Sec. 332. (a) The Assembly shall appoint 
a clerk as its chief administrative officer and 
such assistants and clerical personnel as may 
be necessary. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this act, the compensation and 
other terms of employment of such clerk, 
assistants, and clerical personnel shall be 
prescribed by the Assembly. 

(b) The clerk shall (1) keep a record of 
the proceedings of the Assembly, (2) keep 
a record showing the text of all acts and 
resolutions introduced, and the ayes and 
noes of each vote, (3) authenticate by his 
signature and record in full in a continuing 
record kept for that purpose all acts passed 
by the Assembly, and (4) perform such 
other duties as the Assembly may from time 
to time prescribe. 

Meetings 

Sec. 333. (a) The first meeting of the As- 
sembly after this part takes effect shall be 
called by the member who receives the high- 
est vote in the election provided in title 
VIII. He shall preside until a Chairman is 
elected. The first meeting of the Assembly 
in each odd-numbered year commencing 
with 1961 shall be called by the Clerk of the 
Assembly for a date not later than Jan- 
uary 7 of such year. 

(b) The Assembly shall provide for the 
time and place of its regular meetings. The 
Assembly shall hold at least one regular 
meeting in each calendar week except that 
during July and August it shall hold at least 
two regular meetings in each month. Spe- 
cial meetings may be called, upon the giving 
of adequate notice, by the Governor, the 
Chairman, or any 3 members of the As- 
sembly. 

(c) Meetings of the Assembly shall be 
open to the public and shall be held at rea- 
sonable hours and at such places as to ac- 
commodate a reasonable number of specta- 
tors. The records of the Assembly provided 
for in section 332 (b) shall be open to pub- 
lic inspection and available for copying dur- 
ing all regular office hours of the Clerk of the 
Assembly. Any citizen shall have the right 
to petition and be heard by the Assembly at 
any of its meetings within reasonable limits 
as set by the Assembly chairman, the As- 
sembly concurring. 

Committees 

Sec. 334. The Assembly Chairman, with the 
advice and consent of the Assembly, shall ap- 
point such standing and special committees 
as may be expedient for the conduct of the 
Assembly’s business. All committee meet- 
ings shall be open to the public except when 
ordered closed by the committee chairman 
with the approval of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee. 


Legislative Acts 

Sec. $35. (a) The Assembly, to discharge 
the powers and duties imposed herein, shall 
pass acts upon a vote of a majority of the 
members of the Assembly, unless otherwise 
provided herein. 

(b) The enacting clause of all acts passed 
by the assembly shall be, “Be it enacted by 
the Assembly of the District of Columbia:”. 


Passage of Acts 
Src. 336. The assembly shall not pass any 
act before the 13th day following the day on 
which it is introduced. Subject to the other 
limitations of this act, this requirement 
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may be waived by the unanimous vote of 
the members present. 
Procedure for Zoning Acts 

Sec. 337. (a) Before any zoning act for 
the District is passed by the assembly— 

(1) the assembly shall deposit the act in 
its introduced form, with the National 
Capital Planning Commission. Such Com- 
mission shall, within 30 days after the date 
of such deposit, report to the assembly 
whether the proposed act is in conformity 
with the comprehensive plan for the District 
of Columbia. The assembly may not pass 
the act unless it has received such report or 
the Commission has failed to report within 
the 30-day period above specified; and 

(2) the assembly (or an appropriate com- 
mittee thereof) shall hold a public hearing 
on the act. At least 30 days’ notice of the 
hearing shall be published as the assembly 
may direct. Such notice shall include the 
time and place of the hearing and a sum- 
mary of all changes in existing law which 
would be made by adoption of the act. The 
assembly (or committee thereof holding the 
hearing) shall give such additional notice as 
it finds expedient and practicable. At the 
hearing interested persons shall be given 
reasonable opportunity to be heard. The 
hearing may be adjourned from time to 
time. The time and place of the adjourned 
meeting shall be publicly announced before 
adjournment is had. 

(b) Before any zoning act passed by the 
assembly is presented to the Governor for 
his approval, it shall be deposited by the 
assembly with the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission. If in the opinion of the 
Commission such act, as passed, would ad- 
versely affect the interest of the Federal 
Government, the Commission shall within 
30 days after the date of such deposit certify 
to the assembly its disapproval of such act. 
If such certification of disapproval is not 
made within such 30-day period, the zoning 
act shall thereupon be presented to the Gov- 
ernor and shall become law subject to the 
provisions of section 324 (d). If the Com- 
mission makes such certificate of disap- 
proval within the 30-day period above speci- 
fied, the zoning act shall not become law: 
Provided, That if within 30 days after the 
day on which such certification is received, 
the act be readopted by the affirmative vote 
of at least two-thirds of the members of the 
assembly, it shall thereupon be presented to 
the Governor and shall become law, subject 
to the provisions of section 324 (d). 

Investigations by Assembly 

Sec. 338. (a) The assembly, or any com- 
mittee or person authorized by it, shall have 
power to investigate any matter relating to 
the affairs of the District; and for that pur- 
pose may require the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses and the production of 
books, papers, and other evidence. For such 
purpose any member of the assembly (if the 
assembly is conducting the inquiry) or any 
member of the committee, or the person 
conducting the inquiry, may issue subpenas 
and may administer oaths. 

(b) In case of contumacy by, or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued to, any person, the 
assembly, committee, or person conducting 
the investigation shall have power to refer 
the matter to any judge of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
who may by order require such person to 
appear and to give or produce testimony or 
books, papers, or other evidence, bearing 
upon the matter under investigation; and 
any failure to obey such order may be 
punished by such court as a contempt there- 
of as in the case of failure to obey a subpena 
issued, or to testify, in a case pending be- 
fore such court. 


TITLE IV—GOVERNOR AND SECRETARY 
Appointment, Qualifications, and Salaries 


Sec. 401. (a) There are hereby created the 
Offices of Governor of the District of Colum- 
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bia and Secretary of the District of Colum- 
bia. The Governor and the Secretary shall 
be appointed by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and, except as otherwise herein 
provided, shall serve for terms of 4 years, un- 
less sooner removed by the President: Pro- 
vided, That upon appointment by the Presi- 
dent, the Governor and the Secretary, re- 
spectively, may serve on an interim basis, 
pending confirmation by the Senate, for a 
period not to exceed 60 days after the date 
of the appointment or the date on which the 
Senate convenes, whichever is later. 

(b) No person shall hold the office of Gov- 
ernor or of Secretary, unless he (1) is a 
qualified elector, (2) is domiciled and resides 
in the District and during the 3 years next 
preceding his nomination (a) has been resi- 
dent in and domiciled in the District and 
(b) has not voted in any election (other 
than in the District) for any candidate for 
public office, (3) holds no elective public 
office, and (4) holds no other appointive 
office for which compensation is provided 
out of District or Federal funds. The Goy- 
ernor and the Secretary shall forfeit their 
respective offices upon failure to maintain 
the qualifications required by this section: 

(c) The Governor shall receive an annual 
salary of $21,000, and an allowance for official 
expenses, which he shall certify in reason- 
able detail to the Assembly, of not more 
than $2,500 annually. The Secretary shall 
receive an annual salary of $17,500. Such 
salaries shall be payable in periodic install- 
ments. 

(d) The terms of office of the first Governor 
and the first Secretary shall be from January 
1, 1959, through January 20, 1961, unless 
sooner removed by the President. There- 
after, the terms of office of the Governor 
and the Secretary, respectively, shall be 4 
years, beginning on January 21, 1961, and 
on January 21 of every other odd-numbered 
year thereafter, except that any person ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his pred- 
ecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
only for the remainder of such term. 


Powers and Duties of the Governor 


Sec. 402. The Governor shall be the chief 
executive officer of the District Government. 
He shall be responsible for the proper ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the District 
coming under his jurisdiction or control, and 
to that end shall have the following powers 
and functions: 

(1) He shall designate the officer or officers 
of the executive department of the District 
who shall, during periods of disability or 
absence from the District of both the Gov- 
ernor and the Secretary, execute and per- 
form all the powers and duties of the 
Governor. 

(2) He shall act as the official spokesman 
for the District and as the head of the Dis- 
trict for ceremonial purposes. 

(3) He shall admiuister all laws relating 
to the appointment, promotion, discipline, 
separation, and other conditions of employ- 
ment of personnel in the office of the Gov- 
ernor, personnel in executive departments 
of the District, and members of boards, 
commissions, and other agencies, who, under 
laws in effect on the effective date of this 
section, are subject to appointment and 
remoyal by the Commissioners. All actions 
affecting such personnel shall, until such 
time as legislation is enacted by the assem- 
bly superseding such laws and establishing 
a permanent civil service system or systems, 
based on merit, pursuant to section 402 
(4), continue to be subject to the provi- 
sions of acts of Congress relating to the 
appointment, promotion, discipline, sepa- 
ration and other conditions of employment 
applicable to officers and employees of the 
District government; to section 1001 (d) 
of this act, and, where applicable, to the 
provisions of the joint agreement between 
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the Commissioners and the Civil Service 
Commission authorized by Executive Order 
No. 6491 of November 18, 1930, relating to 
the appointment of District personnel. He 
shall appoint or assign personnel to posi- 
tions formerly occupied, ex officio, by one 
or more members of the Board of Com- 
missioners and shall have power to remove 
such personnel from such positions. The 
officers and employees of each agency with 
respect to which legislative power is dele- 
gated by this act and which, immediately 
prior to the effective date of this section, 
was not subject to the administrative con- 
trol of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District, shall continue to be appointed and 
removed in accordance with applicable laws 
until such time as such laws may be super- 
seded by legislation passed by the assembly 
establishing a permanent civil service sys- 
tem or systems, based on merit, pursuant to 
section 402 (4): Provided, That all ap- 
pointments of department heads and mem- 
bers of boards and commissions; all appoint- 
ment and assignments to positions formerly 
occupied, ex officio, by one or more members 
of the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict, and appointments made pursuant to 
section 804 of this act, shall be by and 
with the consent of the assembly. 

(4) He shall administer the personnel 
functions of the District covering employees 
of all District departments, boards, commis- 
sions, offices, and agencies, except as other- 
wise provided by this act. Personnel legis- 
lation enacted by Congress, prior to or after 
the effective date of this section, including, 
without limitation, appointments, promo- 
tions, discipline, separations, pay, unemploy- 
ment compensation, disability and death 
benefits, leave, retirement, insurance, and 
veteran’s preference, applicable to employees 
of the District government, as set forth in 
section 1002 (c), shall continue in effect 
until such time as the assembly shall, pur- 
suant to this section, provide similar or 
comparable coverage under a District civil 
service system or systems based on merit. 
The District civil service system or systems 
shall be established by legislation of the 
assembly and shall provide coverage similar 
or comparable to, or shall provide for con- 
tinued participation in, all or part of the 
Federal civil service system. The District 
civil service system or systems shall take 
effect not earlier than 1 year or later than 
5 years after the effective date of this 
section. 7 

(5) He shall, through the heads of ad- 
ministrative boards, offices, and agencies, 
supervise and direct the activities of such 
boards, offices, and agencies. 

(6) He shall, at the end of each fiscal 
year, prepare reports for such year of (a) 
the finances of the District, and (b) the 
administrative activities of the executive 
office of the Governor and the executive 
departments of the District. He shall sub- 
mit such reports to the assembly within 
90 days after the close of the fiscal year. 

(7) He shall keep the Assembly advised of 
the financial condition and future needs of 
the District and make such recommenda- 
tions to the Assembly as may seem to him 
desirable. 

(8) He may submit drafts of acts to the 
Assembly, 

(9) He shall perform such other duties as 
the Assembly, consistent with the provisions 
of this act, may direct. 

(10) He may delegate any of his functions 
(other than the function of approving con- 
tracts between the District and the Federal 
Government under section 901) to any officer, 
employee, or agency of the executive office of 
the Governor, or to any director of an ex- 
ecutive department who may, with the ap- 
proval of the Governor, make a further dele- 
gation of all or a part of such functions to 
subordinates under his jurisdiction. 

(11) The Governor or the Assembly may 
propose to the executive or legislative 
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branches of the United States Government, 
legislation or other action dealing with any 
subject not falling within the authority of 
the District government, as defined in this 
act. 

(12) As custodian he shall use and authen- 
ticate the corporate seal of the District in 
accordance with the rules of the Assembly. 

(18) He shall have the right, under the 
rules to be adopted by the Assembly, to be 
heard by the Assembly or any of its com- 
mittees. 

(14) He is authorized and directed to pro- 
mulgate, adopt, and enforce such rules and 
regulations, not inconsistent with any act of 
the Congress or any act of the Assembly, as 
are necessary to carry out his functions and 
duties. 

(15) He is authorized to reorganize any 
or all of the executive agencies of the Dis- 
trict government. Any reorganization effect- 
ing two or more agencies shall be submitted 
to the Assembly and shall take effect 60 days 
thereafter, unless prior to the expiration of 
such 60-day period, the Assembly shall, by a 
majority vote of its members, disapprove 
thereof. 


Powers and Duties of Secretary 


Sec. 403. (a) The Secretary shall perform 
such duties and exercise such powers as the 
Governor shall impose upon or vest in him, 

(b) In case of the death, removal, resigna- 
tion, disability, or absence of the Governor 
from the District, the Secretary shall execute 
and perform all of the powers and duties of 
the Governor during such vacancy, disability, 
or absence, or until another governor shall be 
duly appointed and qualified to fill such 
vacancy. 

TITLE V—THE DISTRICT BUDGET 
Fiscal Year 

Sec. 501. The fiscal year of the District of 
Columbia shall begin on the Ist day of July 
and shall end on the 30th day of June of 
the succeeding calendar year. Such fiscal 
year shall also constitute the budget and 
accounting year. 

Budgetary Details Fixed by Assembly 

Sec. 502 (a) The Governor shall prepare 
and submit, not later than April 1, to the 
Assembly, in such form as the Assembly 
shall approve, the annual budget estimates 
of the District and the budget message. 

(b) The Governor shall, in consultation 
with the Assembly, take whatever action 
may be necessary to achieve, insofar as is 
possible, (1) consistency in accounting and 
budget classifications, (2) synchronization 
between accounting and budget classifica- 
tions and organizational structure, and (3) 
support of the budget justifications by in- 
formation on performance and program 
costs as shown by the accounts. 

Adoption of Budget 

Sec. 503. The Assembly shall by act adopt 
a budget for each fiscal year not later than 
May 15, except that the Assembly may ex- 
tend the period for its adoption. The effec- 
tive date of the budget shall be July 1 of 
the same calendar year. 

Budget Establishes Appropriations 

Sec. 504. The adoption of the budget by 
the Assembly shall, from the effective date 
thereof, operate to appropriate and to make 
available for expenditure, for the purposes 
therein named, the several amounts stated 
therein as proposed expenditures, subject to 
the provisions of section 702. 


Supplemental Appropriations 


Sec. 505. The Assembly may at any time 
adopt an act by vote of a majority of its 
members rescinding previously appropriated 
funds which are then available for expendi- 
ture, or appropriating funds in addition to 
those theretofore appropriated to the extent 
unappropriated funds are available; and for 
such purpose unappropriated funds may in- 
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clude those borrowed in accordance with the 
provisions of section 621. 


TITLE VI—BORROWING 
Part I—Borrowing jor Capital Improvements 
Borrowing Power; Debt Limitations 


Sec. 601. The District may incur indebt- 
edness by issuing its bonds in either coupon 
or registered form to fund or refund indebt- 
edness of the District at any time outstand- 
ing and to pay the cost of constructing or 
acquiring any capital projects requiring an 
expenditure greater than the amount of 
taxes or other revenues allowed for such 
capital projects by the annual budget: Pro- 
vided, That no bonds or other evidences of 
indebtedness, other than bonds to fund or 
refund outstanding indebtedness, shall be 
issued in an amount which, together with 
the indebtedness of the District to the 
Treasury of the United States pursuant to 
existing law, shall cause the aggregate of 
indebtedness of the District to exceed 12 
percent of the average assessed value of 
the taxable real and tangible personal prop- 
erty of the District subject to taxation by 
the District as of the Ist day of July of 
the 10 most recent fiscal years for which 
such assessed values are available, nor shall 
such bonds or other evidences of indebted- 
ness issued for purposes other than the 
construction or acquisition of capital proj- 
ects connected with highway, water and 
sanitary sewage works purposes or other 
reyenue-producing capital projects which 
are determined by the Assembly to be self- 
liquidating exceed 6 percent of such average 
assessed value. Bonds or other evidences of 
indebtedness may be issued by the District 
pursuant to an act of the Assembly from 
time to time in amounts in the aggregate 
at any time outstanding not exceeding 2 
percent of said assessed value, exclusive of 
indebtedness owing to the United States on 
the effective date of this title. All other 
bonds or evidences of indebtedness, other 
than bonds to fund or refund outstanding 
indebtedness, shall be issued only with the 
assent of a majority of the qualified electors 
of said District voting at an election on the 
proposition of issuing such bonds. In de- 
termining the amount of indebtedness with- 
in all of the aforesaid limitations at any 
time outstanding there shall be deducted 
from the aggregate of such indebtedness 
the amount of the then current tax levy 
for the payment of the principal of the 
outstanding bonded indebtedness of the 
District and any other moneys set aside into 
any sinking fund and irrevocably dedicated 
to the payment of such bonded indebted- 
ness. The Assembly shall make provision 
for the payment of any bonds issued pur- 
suant to this title, in the manner provided 
in section 631 hereof. 


Contents of Borrowing Legislation; Refer- 
endum of Bond Issue > 

Sec. 602. (a) An act authorizing the issu- 
ance of bonds may be enacted by a majority 
of the Assembly members at any meeting of 
the Assembly subsequent to the meeting at 
which such act was introduced, and shall 
contain at least the following provisions. 

(1) A brief description of each purpose for 
which indebtedness is proposed to be in- 
curred; 

(2) The maximum amount of the princi- 
pal of the indebtedness which may be in- 
curred for each such purpose; 

(3) The maximum rate of interest to be 
paid on such indebtedness; and 

(4) In the event the Assembly is required 
by this part, or it is determined by the 
Assembly in its discretion, to submit the 
question of issuing such bonds to a vote 
of the qualified electors of the District, the 
date on which such election will be held, the 
manner of holding such election, the manner 
of voting for or against the incurring of 
such indebtedness, and the form of ballot to 
be used at such election. The ballot shall 
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be in such form as to permit the electors to 
vote separately for or against the incurring 
of indebtedness for each of the purposes for 
which indebtedness is proposed to be 
incurred. 

(b) The Assembly shall cause the proposi- 
tion of issuing such bonds to be submitted 
by the Board of Elections to the qualified 
electors at the first general election to be 
held in the District not less than 40 days after 
the date of enactment of the act authorizing 
such bonds, or upon a vote of at least two- 
thirds of the members of the Assembly, the 
Assembly may call a special election for the 
purpose of voting upon the issuance of said 
bonds, such election to be held by the Board 
of Elections at any date set by the Assembly 
not less than 40 days after the enactment of 
such act. 

(c) The Board of Elections is authorized 
and directed to prescribe the manner of reg- 
istration and the polling places and to name 
the judges and clerks of election and to make 
such other rules and regulations for the con- 
duct of such elections as are not specifically 
provided by the Assembly as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate to carry out the provi- 
sions of this section, including provisions for 
the publication of a notice of such election 
stating briefly the proposition or propositions 
to be voted on and the designated polling 
places in the various precincts and wards in 
the District, which said notice shall be pub- 
lished at least once a week for 4 consecu- 
tive calendar weeks on any day of the week, 
the first publication thereof to be not less 
than 30 nor more than 40 days prior to the 
date fixed by the Assembly for the election. 
The Board of Elections shall canvass the 
votes cast at such election and certify the 
results thereof to the Assembly in the man- 
ner prescribed for the canvass and certifica- 
tion of the results of general elections. The 
certification of the result of the election shall 
be published once by the Board of Elections 
within 3 days following the date of the 
election. 


Publication of Borrowing Legislation 

Sec. 603. The Governor shall publish any 
act authorizing the issuance of bonds at least 
once within 5 days after the enactment there- 
of, together with a notice of the enactment 
thereof in substantially the following form: 

“Notice 

“The following act authorizing the issu- 
ance of bonds published herewith has be- 
come effective, and the time within which a 
suit, action or proceeding questioning the 
validity of such bonds can be commenced as 
provided in the District of Columbia Charter 
Act will expire 20 days from the date of the 
first publication of this notice (or in the 
event the proposition of issuing the proposed 
bonds is to be submitted to the qualified 
electors, 20 days after the date of publication 
of the promulgation of the results of the 
election ordered by said act to be held). 


Short Period of Limitation 


Sec. 604. Upon the expiration of 20 days 
from and after the date of publication of 
the notice of the enactment of an act au- 
thorizing the issuance of bonds without the 
submission of the proposition for the issu- 
ance thereof to the qualified electors, or 
upon the expiration of 20 days from the date 
of publication of the promulgation of the 
results of an election upon the proposition 
of issuing bonds, as the case may be, all as 
provided in section 603— 

(1) Any recitals or statements of fact 
contained in such act or in the preambles or 
the titles thereof or in the results of the 
election of any proceedings in connection 
with the calling, holding, or conducting of 
election upon the issuance of such bonds 
shall be deemed to be true for the purpose of 
determining the validity of the bonds there- 
by authorized, and the District and all others 
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interested shall thereafter be estopped from 
denying same; 

(2) Such act and all proceedings in con- 
nection with the authorization of the issu- 
ance of such bonds shall be conclusively 
presumed to have been duly and regularly 
taken, passed, and done by the District and 
the Board of Elections in full compliance 
with the provisions of this act and of all 
laws applicable thereto; 

(3) The validity of such act and said pro- 
ceedings shall not thereafter be questioned 
by either a party plaintiff or a party de- 
fendant, and no court shall have jurisdiction 
in any suit, action, or proceeding questioning 
the validity of same, except in a suit, action, 
or proceeding commenced prior to the expi- 
ration of such 20 days. 


Acts for Issuance of Bonds 


Sec. 605. After the expiration of the 20- 
day limitation period provided for in section 
604 of this part, the Assembly may by act 
establish an issue of bonds as authorized 
pursuant to the provisions of sections 601 to 
604, inclusive, hereof. An issue of bonds is 
hereby defined to be all or any part of an 
aggregate principal amount of bonds au- 
thorized pursuant to said sections, but no 
indebtedness shall be deemed to have been 
incurred within the meaning of this act 
until the bonds shall have been sold, deliv- 
ered and paid for, and then only to the 
extent of the principal amount of bonds so 
sold and delivered. The bonds of any au- 
thorized issue may be issued all at one time, 
or from time to time in series and in such 
amounts as the Assembly shall deem advis- 
able. The act authorizing the issuance of 
any series of bonds shall fix the date of the 
bonds of such series, and the bonds of each 
such series shall be payable in annual in- 
stallments beginning not more than 3 years 
after the date of the bonds and ending not 
more than 30 years from such date. The 
amount of said series to be payable in each 
year to be so fixed that when the annual 
interest is added to the principal amount 
payable in each year the total amount pay- 
able in each year in which part of the prin- 
cipal is payable shall be substantially equal. 
It shall be an immaterial variance if the 
difference between the largest and smallest 
amounts of principal and interest payable 
annually during the term of the bonds does 
not exceed 3 percent of the total authorized 
amount of such series. Such act shall also 
prescribe the form of the bonds to be issued 
thereunder, and of the interest coupons ap- 
pertaining thereto, and the manner in which 
said bonds and coupons shall be executed. 
The bonds and coupons may be executed by 
the facsimile signatures of the officer or offi- 
cers designated by the act authorizing the 
bonds, to sign the bonds, with the exception 
that at least one signature shall be manual. 
Such bonds may be issued in coupon form 
in the denomination of $1,000, registerable 
as to principal only or as to both principal 
and interest, and if registered as to both 
principal and interest may be issuable in 
denominations of multiples of $1,000. Such 
bonds and the interest thereon may be pay- 
able at such place or places within or with- 
out the District as the Assembly may deter- 
mine. 

Public Sale 


Sec. 606. (a) All bonds issued under this 
part shall be sold at public sale upon sealed 
proposals at such price or prices as shall be 
approved by the Assembly after publication 
of a notice of such sale at least once not less 
than 10 days prior to the date fixed before 
sale in a daily newspaper carrying municipal 
bond notices and devoted primarily to finan- 
cial news or to the subject of State and mu- 
nicipal bonds published in the city of New 
York, N. Y. and in a newspaper of general 
circulation published in the District. Such 
notice shall among other thing that no pro- 
posal shall be considered unless there is 
deposited with the District as a downpay- 
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ment a certified check or cashier’s check for 
an amount equal to at least 2 percent of the 
par amount of bonds bid for, and the As- 
sembly shall reserve the right to reject any 
and all bids. 

(b) The Treasurer of the United States, 
and any administrative officer or agency of 
the United States Government may purchase 
bonds issued under this part with funds 
under the control of such officer or agency 
to the same extent as the Treasurer, officer, 
or agency is permitted by law to invest such 
moneys in obligations of the United States 
Government, and such sale may be nego- 
tiated without the necessity of complying 
with the provisions of this section relative 
to a public sale of the bonds. 


Part 2—Short-term borrowing 


Borrowing To Meet Supplemental 
Appropriations 


Sec. 621. In the absence of unappropriated 
available revenues to meet supplemental ap- 
propriations made pursuant to section 505, 
the Assembly may by act authorize the issu- 
ance of negotiable notes, in a total amount 
not to exceed 5 percent of the total appropri- 
ations for the current fiscal year, each of 
which shall be designated “supplemental” 
and may be renewed from time to time, but 
all such notes and renewals thereof shall be 
paid not later than the close of the fiscal 
year following that in which such act be- 
comes effective. 


Borrowing in Anticipation of Revenues 


Sec. 622. For any fiscal year, in anticipa- 
tion of the collection or receipt of revenues of 
that fiscal year, the Assembly may by act 
authorize the borrowing of money by the 
execution of negotiable notes of the District, 
not to exceed in the aggregate at any time 
outstanding 20 percent of the total antici- 
pated revenue, each of which shall be desig- 
nated “Revenue Note for the Fiscal Year 
19 .” Such notes may be renewed from 
time to time, but all such notes, together 
with the renewals, shall mature and be paid 
not later than the end of the fiscal year for 
which the original notes have been issued. 


Notes Redeemable Prior to Maturity 


Sec. 623. No notes issued pursuant to this 
part shall be made payable on demand, but 
any note may be made subject to redemption 
prior to maturity on such notice and at such 
time as may be stated in the note. 


Sale of Notes 


Src. 624. All notes issued pursuant to this 
part may be sold at not less than par and 
accrued interest at private sale without pre- 
vious advertising. 


Part 3—Payment of bonds and notes 
Payment of Bonds and Notes 


Sec. 631. (a) The act of the Assembly au- 
thorizing the issuance of bonds pursuant to 
this title shall, where necessary, provide for 
the levy annually of a special tax without 
limitation as to rate or amount upon all the 
taxable real and personal tangible property 
within the District in amounts which, to- 
gether with other revenues of the District 
available and applicable for said purposes, 
will be sufficient to pay the principal of and 
interest on said bonds and the premium, if 
any, upon the redemption thereof, as the 
same respectively become due and payable, 
which tax shall be levied and collected at the 
same time and in the same manner as other 
District taxes are levied and collected, and 
when collected shall be set aside for the pur- 
poses of paying such principal, interest, and 
premium. 

(b) The full faith and credit of the Dis- 
trict shall be and is hereby pledged for the 
payment of the principal of and the interest 
on all bonds and notes of the District here- 
after issued pursuant to this title whether 
or not such pledge be stated in the bonds 
or notes or in the act authorizing the is- 
suance thereof. 
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Part 4—Taz Exemption—Legal Investment 
Tax Exemption 


Sec. 641. Bonds and notes issued by the 
Assembly pursuant to this title and the 
interest thereon shall be exempt from all 
Federal and District taxation except estate, 
inheritance, and gift taxes. 


Legal Investment 


Sec. 642. Notwithstanding any restrictions 
on the investment of funds by fiduciaries 
contained in any other laws, all domestic in- 
surance companies, domestic insurance asso- 
ciations, executors, administrators, guard- 
ians, trustees, and other fiduciaries within 
the District of Columbia may legally invest 
any sinking funds, moneys, trust funds, or 
other funds belonging to them or under or 
within their control in any bonds issued 
pursuant to this title, it being the purpose 
of this section to authorize the investment 
in such bonds or notes of all sinking, insur- 
ance, retirement, compensation, pension and 
trust funds. National banking associations 
are authorized to deal in, underwrite, pur- 
chase and sell, for their own accounts or for 
the accounts of customers, bonds and notes 
issued by the Assembly to the same extent 
as national banking associations are author- 
ized by paragraph 7 of section 5136 of the 
Revised Statutes (title 12, U. S. C., sec. 24), 
to deal in, underwrite, purchase and sell 
obligations of the United States, States, or 
political subdivisions thereof. All Federal 
building and loan associations and Federal 
savings and loan associations; and banks, 
trust companies, building and loan associa- 
tions, and savings and loan associations, 
domiciled in the District of Columbia, may 
purchase, sell, underwrite, and deal in, for 
their own account or for the account of 
others, all bonds or notes issued pursuant 
to this title: Provided, That nothing con- 
tained in this section shall be construed as 
relieving any person, firm, association or 
corporation from any duty of exercising due 
and reasonable care in selecting securities 
for purchase or investment. 


TITLE VII—FINANCIAL AFFAIRS OF THE DISTRICT 
Part 1—Financial Administration 
Surety Bonds 


Sec. 701. Such officers and employees of 
the District as the Assembly shall require 
shall be bonded with such sureties and in 
such amounts as the Assembly may pre- 
scribe. The premiums for all such bonds 
shall be paid out of appropriations of the 
District. 


Financial Duties of the Governor 


Sec. 702. The Governor, through his duly 
designated subordinates, shall have charge 
of the administration of the financial affairs 
of the District and to that end he shall— 

(1) prepare and submit in the form pre- 
scribed by the Assembly under section 502 
the annual budget estimates and budget 
message; 

(2) supervise and be responsible for all 
financial transactions to insure adequate 
control of revenues and resources and to 
insure that appropriations are not exceeded; 

(3) maintain systems of accounting and 
internal control designed to provide— 

(A) full disclosure of the financial re- 
sults of the District government's activities, 

(B) adequate financial information need- 
ed by the District government for manage- 
ment purposes, 

(C) effective control over and accounta- 
bility for all funds, property, and other as- 
sets: Provided, That as soon as practicable 
after the date of enactment of this act, the 
Governor shall cause the accounts of the 
District of Columbia to be maintained on 
an accrual basis that will show the re- 
sources, liabilities, and costs of operations 
of the District of Columbia and its agencies, 
and that will facilitate the preparation of 
costs-based budgets. The accounting sys- 
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tem of the District of Columbia shall be 
approved by the Comptroller General of the 
United States when deemed to be adequate 
and in conformity with acceptable prin- 
ciples and standards of accounting, 

(4) submit to the Assembly a monthly 
financial statement, by appropriation and 
department, and in any further detail the 
Assembly may specify; 

(5) prepare, as of the end of each fiscal 
year, a complete financial statement and 
report; 

(6) supervise and be responsible for the 
assessment of all property subject to as- 
sessment within the corporate limits of the 
District for taxation, make all special as- 
sessments for the District government, pre- 
pare tax maps, and give such notice of taxes 
and special assessments as may be required 
by law; 

(7) supervise and be responsible for the 
assessment and collection of all taxes, spe- 
cial assessments, license fees, and other rev- 
enues of the District for the collection of 
which the District is responsible and receive 
all money receivable by the District from the 
Federal Government, or from any courts, or 
from any agency of the District; 

(8) have custody of all public funds be- 
longing to or under the control of the Dis- 
trict, or any agency of the District govern- 
ment, and deposit all funds coming into 
his hands, in such depositories as may be 
designated and under such terms and condi- 
tions as may be prescribed by act of the 
Assembly; and 

(9) have custody of all investments and 
invested funds of the District government, 
or in possession of such government in a 
fiduciary capacity, and have the safekeeping 
of all bonds and notes of the District and 
the receipt and delivery of District bonds 
and notes of transfer, registration, or ex- 
change, 

Control of Appropriations 

Sec. 703. The Assembly may provide (1) 
the transfer during the budget year of any 
appropriation balance then available for one 
item of appropriation to another item of ap- 
propriation, and (2) the allocation to new 
items of funds appropriated for contingent 
expenditure. 

Accounting Supervision and Control 

Sec. 704. (a) The Governor, through his 
duly authorized subordinates, shall— 

(1) prescribe the forms of receipts, vouch- 
ers, bills, and claims to be used by all the 
agencies of the District government; 

(2) examine and approve all contracts, 
orders, and other documents by which the 
District government incurs financial obli- 
gations, having previously ascertained that 
moneys have been appropriated and allotted 
and will be available when the obligations 
shall become due and payable; 

(3) audit and approve before payment all 
bills, invoices, payrolls, and other evidences 
of claims, demands, or charges against the 
District government and with the advice of 
the legal officials of the District determine 
the regularity, legality, and correctness of 
such claims, demands, or charges; and 

(4) perform internal audits of central ac- 
counting and department and agency rec- 
ords of the District government, including 
the examination of any accounts or records 
of financial transactions, and giving due con- 
sideration to the effectiveness of accounting 
systems, internal control, and related admin- 
istrative practices of the respective agen- 
cies. 


When Contracts and Expenditures 
Prohibited 
Sec. 705. No officer or agency of the District 
shall, during any budget year, expend or 
contract to expend any money or incur any 
liability, or enter into any contract which 
by its terms involves the expenditure of 
money, for any purpose, in excess of amounts 
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available under appropriations therefor. 
Any contract, oral or written, made in viola- 
tion of this act shall be null and void. Any 
officer or employee of the District who shall 
violate this section, upon conviction thereof, 
may be summarily removed from office. 
Nothing in this section, however, shall pre- 
vent the making of contracts or of expendi- 
tures for capital improvements to be financed 
in whole or in part by the issuance of bonds, 
nor the making of contracts of lease or for 
services for a period exceeding the budget 
year in which such contract is made, when 
such contract is permitted by law. 


General Fund 


Sec. 706. The general fund of the District 
shall be composed of the revenues of the 
District other than the revenues applied by 
law to special funds, All moneys received 
by any agency, officer, or employees of the 
District in its or his official capacity shall 
belong to the District government and shall 
be paid promptly to the Governor, or his duly 
authorized subordinates, for deposit in the 
appropriate funds, 


Contracts Extending Beyond 1 Year 


Src. 707. No contract involving expendi- 
ture out of the appropriations of more than 
1 year shall be made for a period of more 
than 5 years; nor shall any such contract 
be valid unless made or approved by act of 
the Assembly. 


Part 2—Audit by General Accounting Office 
Independent Audit 


Sec.721. (a) The financial transactions 
shall be audited by the General Accounting 
Office in accordance with such principles and 
procedures and under such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States. In the 
determination of the auditing procedures to 
be followed and the extent of the examina- 
tion of vouchers and other documents, the 
Comptroller General shall give due regard 
to generally accepted principles of auditing, 
including consideration of the effectiveness 
of the accounting organizations and systems, 
internal audit and control, and related ad- 
ministrative practices. The audit shall be 
conducted at the place or places where the 
accounts are normally kept. The represent- 
atives of the General Accounting Office shall 
have access to all books, accounts, financial 
records, reports, files, and all other papers, 
things, or property belonging to or in use by 
the District and necessary to facilitate the 
audit, and they shall be afforded full facili- 
ties for verifying transactions with the bal- 
ances or securities held by depositories, 
fiscal agents, and custodians. 

(b) (1) The Comptroller General shall 
submit such audit reports as he may deem 
necessary to the Congress, the Governor, 
and the Assembly. The reports shall set 
forth the scope of the audits and shall in- 
clude such comments and information as may 
be deemed necessary to keep the Governor 
and the Assembly informed of the operations 
to which the reports relate, together with 
such recommendations with respect thereto 
as the Comptroller General may deem ad- 
visable, The reports shall show specifically 
every program, expenditure, and other finan- 
cial transactions or undertaking which, in 
the opinion of the Comptroller General, has 
been carried on or made without authority 
of law. 

(2) After the Governor and his duly au- 
thorized subordinates have had an opportu- 
nity to be heard, the Assembly shall make 
such report, together with such other mate- 
rial as it deems pertinent thereto, available 
for public inspection. 

(3) The Governor, within 90 days after 
the report has been made to him and the 
Assembly, shall state in writing to the As- 
sembly what has been done to comply with 
the recommendations made by the Comp- 
troller General in the report. 
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Amendment of Budget and Accounting Act 


Sec. 722. Section 2 of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921 (U. S. C. 1952 ed., title 
31, sec. 2), is hereby amended by striking 
out “and the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia.” 

Part 3. Adjustment of Federal and District 
expenses 
Adjustment of Federal and District expenses 

Sxc. 731. Subject to section 901 and other 
provisions of law, the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the Assembly, and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, are 
authorized and empowered to enter into an 
agreement or agreements concerning the 
manner and method by which amounts owed 
by the District to the United States, or by 
the United States to the District, shall be 
ascertained and paid. 


TITLE VIII—ELECTIONS IN THE DISTRICT 
Boarce of Elections 


Sec. 801. (a) The members of the Board 
of Elections in office on the date of enact- 
ment of this act shall continue in office for 
the remainder of the terms for which they 
were appointed. Their successors shall be 
appointed without regard to political affilia- 
tions, by the Governor. The term of each 
successor (except in the case of an appoint- 
ment to fill an unexpired term) shall be 3 
years from the expiration of the term of his 
predecessor. Any person appointed to fill 
a vacancy shall be appointed only for the 
unexpired term of his predecessor. When a 
member’s term of office expires, he may con- 
tinue to serve until his successor is appoint- 
ed and has qualified. Section 3 of the District 
Primary Act is hereby modified to the ex- 
tent that it is inconsistent herewith. 

(b) In addition to its other duties, the 
Board of Elections shall also, for the purposes 
of this act— 

(1) maintain a permanent registry; 

(2) conduct registrations and elections; 

(3) in addition to determining appeals 
with respect to matters referred to in sec- 
tions 807 and 811, determine appeals with 
respect to any other matters which (under 
regulations prescribed by it under subsection 
(c)) may be appealed to it; 

(4) print, distribute, and count ballots, or 
provide and operate suitable voting ma- 
chines; 

(5) divide the District into five wards as 
nearly equal as possible in population and 
of geographic proportions as nearly regular 
as possible, and establish voting precincts 
therein; 

(6) operate polling places; 

(7) certify nominees and the results of 
elections; and 

(8) perform such other functions as are 
imposed upon it by this act. 

(c) The Board of Elections may prescribe 
such regulations not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this title, as may be necessary 
or appropriate for the purposes of this title, 
including regulations providing for appeals 
to it on questions arising in connection with 
nominations, registrations, and elections (in 
addition to matters referred to it in sec- 
tions 807 and 811) and for determination by 
it of appeals. 

(d) The officers and agencies of the District 
government shall furnish to the Board of 
Elections, upon request of such Board, such 
space and facilities in public buildings in 
the District to be used as registration or 
polling places, and such records, informa- 
tion, services, personnel, offices, and equip- 
ment, and such other assistance and facili- 
ties, as may be necessary to enable such 
Board properly to perform its functions. 

(e) In the performance of its duties, the 
Board of Elections shall not be subject to the 
authority of any nonjudicial officer of the 
District. 

(f) The Board of Elections, and persons 
authorized by it, may administer oaths to 
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persons executing affidavits pursuant to sec- 
tions 801 and 807. It may provide for the 
administering of such other oaths as it con- 
siders appropriate to require in the per- 
formance of its functions. 

(g) The Board of Elections is authorized 
to employ such permanent and temporary 
personnel as may be necessary. The appoint- 
ment, compensation, and other terms of em- 
ployment may be set by the Board of Elec- 
tions without regard to the provisions of sec- 
tion 402 of this act. 

(h) Each member of the Board of Elec- 
tions shall be paid at the rate of $1,500 per 
annum in periodic installments. 


What Elections Shall Be Held 


Sec. 802. (a) The Board of Elections shall 
conduct a general election— 

(1) in each even-numbered calendar year 
commencing with 1958; and 

(2) in any odd-numbered calendar year 
commencing with 1959, if an act authorizing 
the issuance of bonds required by section 602 
to be submitted for a referendum at an 
election is enacted at least 40 days prior to 
the date for conducting the election in such 
year. 

(b) Such general elections shall be held on 
the fourth Tuesday before the Tuesday in 
November prescribed hereafter for runoff 
elections. 

(c) Any runoff elections required to be 
held pursuant to section 805 shall be held 
on the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November. 


Elective Offices; Terms of Office 


Sec. 803. (a) The offices of the District to 
be filled by election shall be the elective of- 
fices of the assembly and the District 
Delegate. 

(b) The term of an elective office of the 
assembly shall be 2 years beginning on Janu- 
ary 1 of the odd-numbered year following 
such election. 

(c). The term of office of the District Dele- 
gate shall be 2 years beginning at noon on 
January 3 of the odd-numbered year follow- 
ing such election. 


Vacancies 


Sec. 804. (a) Vacancies in the Assembly 
shall be filled at the next general election 
held pursuant to section 802 for which it is 
possible for candidates to be nominated fol- 
lowing the occurrence of the vacancy. A 
person elected to fill a vacancy shall take 
office as soon as practicable following the 
certification of his election by the Board of 
Elections and shall hold office for the dura- 
tion of the unexpired term to which he was 
elected but not beyond the end of such term. 

(b) If the Office of Delegate becomes va- 
cant at a time when the unexpired term of 
such office is 6 months or more, a special 
election and, if n , & runoff election 
shall be held, at such time and in such man- 
ner (comparable to that prescribed for gen- 
eral elections) as the Board of Elections shall 
prescribe. 

(ec) Until a vacancy in the Assembly can 
be filled in the manner prescribed in sub- 
section (a) hereof, a vacancy in the Assem- 
bly shall be filled by appointment by the 
Governor. No person shall be qualified for 
appointment to any office under this sub- 
section unless, if nominated, he would have 
been a qualified candidate for such office at 
the last election conducted prior to or on 
the date the vacancy occurred. A person 
appointed to fill a vacancy under this sub- 
section shall hold office until the time pro- 
vided for an elected successor to take office, 
but not beyond the end of the term during 
which the vacancy occurred. 

What Candidates Are Elected 

Sec. 805. At any general election, a candi- 
date for Delegate who receives a majority of 
the votes validly cast for such office shall be 
elected. At any general election, each of 
the three candidates in each ward for posi- 
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tions on the Assembly receiving the highest 
number of valid votes, shall be elected if he 
receives more than one-sixth of the total 
number of votes validly cast in the District 
for all candidates in his ward for the posi- 
tion for which he is a candidate. In case 
any office is unfilled because of failure of 
any candidate to receive in any general elec- 
tion the necessary proportion of votes validly 
cast, there shall be a runoff election to fill 
such office. In such runoff election the can- 
didates shall be the persons who were the 
unsuccessful candidates for the unfilled of- 
fices in the general election, and who re- 
ceived the highest number of valid votes in 
that election, to the number of twice the 
Offices to be filled. The candidate or candi- 
dates receiving the highest number of votes 
validly cast in the runoff election shall be 
elected. In any election in which there are 
two or more similar positions to be filled in 
any ward, a vote for any candidate for such 
& position in that ward will be valid only if 
the ballot records votes for as many candi- 
dates for such positions in that ward as 
there are positions to be filled. 


Qualified Electors 


Sec. 806. No person shall vote in an elec- 
tion unless he meets the qualifications of an 
elector specified in this section and has reg- 
istered pursuant to section 807 of this act or 
section 7 of the District Primary Act. A 
qualified elector of the District shall be any 
person (1) who has maintained a domicile 
or place of abode in the District continu- 
ously during the l-year period ending on 
the day of the election, (2) who is a citizen 
of the United States, (3) who is on the day 
of the election at least 21 years old, (4) who 
has never been convicted of a felony in the 
United States, or, if he has been so con- 
victed, has been pardoned, (5) who is not 
mentally incompetent, as adjudged by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, and (6) 
who certifies that he has not, within 1 year 
immediately preceding the election, voted in 
any election at which candidates for any 
municipal offices (other than in the District 
of Columbia) were on the ballot. 

Registration 

Sec. 807. (a) No person shall be registered 
unless— 

(1) he shall be able to qualify otherwise 
as an elector on the day of the next elec- 
tion; and 

(2) he executes, in the presence of an em- 
ployee of the Board of Elections authorized 
to take oaths for such purposes, a registra- 
tion affidavit on a form prescribed by the 
Board of Elections showing that he will meet 
on the day of the election all the require- 
ments of section 806 of this act. 

(b) If a person is not permitted to regis- 
ter, such person, or any qualified candidate, 
may appeal to the Board of Elections, but 
not later than 3 days after the registry is 
closed for the next election. The Board 
shall decide within 7 days after the appeal is 
perfected whether the challenged elector is 
entitled to register. If the appeal is denied, 
the appellant may, within 3 days after such 
denial, appeal to the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia. The court shall de- 
cide the issue not later than 18 days before 
the day of the election. The decision of 
such court shall be final and not appealable, 
If the appeal is upheld by either the Board 
or the court, the challenged elector shall be 
allowed to register immediately. If the ap- 
peal is pending on election day, the chal- 
lenged elector may cast a ballot marked 
“challenged,” as provided in section 811. 

(c) For the purposes of this act, the 
Board of Elections shall keep open, during 
normal hours of business, Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and holidays excepted, a central reg- 
istry office and shall conduct registration at 
such other times and places as the Board of 
Elections shall deem appropriate. The 
Board of Elections may suspend the registra- 
tion of voters, or the acceptance of changes 
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in registrations for such period, not exceed- 
ing 30 days, next preceding any election as 
it may deem necessary and appropriate. 


Qualified Candidates 


Sec. 808. The candidates at an election in 
the District shall be the persons, registered 
under section 807 of this act or under sec- 
tion 7 of the District Primary Act, who have 
been nominated as provided in section 809 
of this act: Provided, That no member of 
the Board of Elections may be such a candi- 
date. 

Nominations 

Sec. 809. (a) Nomination of a candidate 
shall take place when the Board of Elections 
receives (in accordance with rules, not in- 
consistent with this act, prescribed by the 
Board) either— 

(1) a declaration of candidacy accom- 
panied by a filing fee equal to 5 percent of 
the annual compensation of the office for 
which nomination is sought; said fee to be 
refunded— 

(A) if the candidate withdraws his can- 
didacy in writing received by the Board not 
more than 3 days after the last day on which 
nominations may be made; or 

(B) if the candidate polls 10 percent or 
more of the total vote cast for that office; or 

(2) a nominating petition signed by the 
number of registered voters specified below, 
without payment of a filing fee: Provided— 

(A) that any petition for a candidate for 
the office of District Delegate be signed by 
600 qualified electors registered in the Dis- 
trict, and 

(B) that any petition for a candidate for 
the Assembly be signed by 300 qualified elec- 
tors registered in the ward from which he is 
nominated for such office. 

(b) No person may be a candidate for 
more than one office in any election. If a 
person is nominated for more than one office, 
he shall, within 3 days after the last day on 
which nominations may be made (as pre- 
scribed by the Board of Elections), notify 
the Board of Elections for which such office 
he elects to run. 

(c) The Board of Elections is authorized 
to accept any nominating petition as bona 
fide with respect to the qualifications of the 
signatories thereto: Provided, That the orig- 
inals or facsimile copies thereof shall have 
been posted in a suitable public place for at 
least 10 days: And provided further, That no 
challenge as to the qualifications of the 
signatories shall have been received in writ- 
ing by the Board of Elections within 10 days 
of first posting of such petition. 

(d) The Board of Elections may, at its dis- 
cretion, declare elected, without an actual 
count of the votes cast, any unopposed 
candidate. 

Nonpartisan Elections 

Sec. 810. Ballots and voting machines shall 

show no party affiliations, emblem, or slogan. 


Method of Voting 


Sec, 811. (a) Voting in all elections shall 
be secret. Voting may be by paper ballot or 
voting machine. 

(b) The ballot shall show the wards from 
which each candidate (other than for Dis- 
trict Delegate) has been nominated. Each 
voter shall be entitled to vote for 15 candi- 
dates for the Assembly, not more than 3 from 
each ward and for 1 candidate for District 
Delegate. No person shall be a candidate 
from more than one ward. 

(c) The ballot of a person who is regis- 
tered as a resident of the District shall be 
valid only if cast in the voting precinct 
where the residence shown on his registra- 
tion is located. 

(d) Absentee balloting shall be permitted 
under regulations adopted by the Board of 
Elections, 

(e) At least 10 days prior to the date of 
any referendum or election, any group of 
citizens or individual candidates interested 
in the outcome of the election may petition 
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the Board of Elections for credentials au- 
thorizing watchers at any and all polling 
places during the voting hours and until the 
count has been completed. The Board of 
Elections shall formulate rules and regula- 
tions, not inconsistent with provisions of 
this title, to prescribe the form of watchers’ 
credentials, to govern their conduct, and to 
limit the number of watchers so that the 
conduct of the election will not be unreason- 
ably obstructed. 

(f) If the official in charge of the polling 
place, after hearing both parties to any chal- 
lenge by a watcher on his own initiative with 
respect to a prospective voter, reasonably be- 
lieves the prospective voter is unqualified to 
vote, he shall allow the voter to cast a paper 
ballot marked “challenged.” Ballots so cast 
shall be segregated, and no such bailot shall 
be counted until the challenge has been re- 
moved as provided in subsection (g). 

(g) If a person has been permitted to 
vote only by challenged ballot, such person, 
or any qualified candidate, may appeal to 
the Board of Elections within 3 days after 
election day. The Board shall decide within 
7 days after the appeal is perfected whether 
the voter was qualified to vote. If the 
Board decides that the voter was qualified 
to vote, the word “challenged” shall be 
stricken from the voter’s ballot and the 
ballot shall be treated as if it had not been 
challenged. 

(b) If a voter is physically unable to 
mark his ballot or operate the voting ma- 
chine, the official in charge of the voting 
place may enter the voting booth with him 
and vote as directed. Upon the request of 
any such voter, a second election official 
may enter the voting booth to assist in the 
voting. The officials shall tell no one what 
votes were cast. The official in charge of the 
voting place shall make a return of all such 
voters, giving their names and disabilities. 

(i) A voter shall vote only once with 
respect to each office to be filled. 

(j) Copies of the regulations of the Board 
of Elections with respect to voting shall be 
made available to prospective voters at each 
polling place. 

(k) Before being allowed to vote the voter 
shall sign a certificate, on a form to be 
prescribed by the Board of Elections, that he 
has duly registered under the election laws 
of the District and that, to his best knowl- 
edge and belief, he has not since such reg- 
istration done any act which might dis- 
qualify him as an elector. 


Recounts and Contests 


Sec. 812. (a) The provisions of section 11 
of the District Primary Act with respect to 
recounts and contests shall be applicable 
to any election or referendum held under 
this act, except that in the case of a refer- 
endum any qualified elector who has voted 
in such referendum may petition the Board 
of Elections for a recount of the votes cast 
in one or more precincts under the same 
conditions required of a candidate for office 
under section 11 (a) of the District Primary 
Act. These provisions shall be applicable to 
the referenda held under titles VI, XIV, and 
XVI of this act notwithstanding the fact 
that the provisions of this title do not other- 
wise take effect unless the charter referen- 
dum provided in title XIV is adopted. 

(b) If the court voids all or part of an 
election under this section, and if it deter- 
mines that the number and importance of 
the matters involved outweigh the cost and 
practical disadvantages of holding another 
election, it may order a special election for 
the purpose of voting on the matters with 
respect to which the election was declared 
void. 

(c) Special elections shall be conducted 
in a manner comparable to that prescribed 
for regular elections and at times and in 
the manner prescribed by the Board of Elec- 
tions by regulation. A person elected at 
such an election shall take office on the 
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day following the date on which the Board 
of Elections certifies the results of the elec- 
tion. 

(d) Vacancies resulting from voiding all 
or part of an election shall be filed as pre- 
scribed in section 804. 


Interference With Registration or Voting 


Sec. 813. (a) No one shall interfere with 
the registration or voting of another per- 
son, except as it may be reasonably neces- 
sary in the performance of a duty imposed 
by law. No person performing such a duty 
shall interfere with the registration or vot- 
ing of another person because of his race, 
color, sex, or religious belief, or his want of 
property or income. 

(b) No registered voter shall be required 
to perform a military duty on election day 
which would prevent him from voting, ex- 
cept in time of war or public danger or un- 
less he is away from the District in mili- 
tary service. No registered voter may be 
arrested while voting or going to vote except 
for a breach of the peace then committed 
or for treason or felony. 


Violations 


Sec. 814. Whoever willfully violates any 
provision of this title, or of any regulation 
prescribed and published by the Board of 
Elections under authority of this title, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined not more than 
$500 or imprisoned for not more than 6 
months, or both. 


TITLE IX.—MISCELLANEOUS 
Agreements With United States 


Sec. 901. (a) For the purpose of preventing 
duplication of effort or of otherwise promot- 
ing efficiency and economy, any Federal offi- 
cer or agency may furnish services to the 
District government and any District officer 
or agency may furnish services to the Federal 
Government. Except where the terms and 
conditions governing the furnishing of such 
services are prescribed by other provisions of 
law, such services shall be furnished pursu- 
ant to a contract (1) negotiated by the Fed- 
eral and District authorities concerned, and 
(2) approved by (a) the Governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Assembly, 
and (b) the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. Each such contract shall provide 
that the cost of furnishing such services 
shall be borne in the manner provided in 
subsection (c) by the government to which 
such services are furnished at rates or 
charges based on the actual cost of furnish- 
ing such services. 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out any 
contract negotated and approved pursuant 
to subsection (a), any District officer or 
agency may in the contract delegate any of 
his or its functions to any Federal officer or 
agency, and any Federal officer or agency 
may in the contract delegate any of his or its 
functions to any District officer or agency. 
Any function so delegated shall be exercised 
in accordance with the terms of the delega- 
tion. 

(c) The costs to each Federal officer and 
agency in furnishing services to the District 
pursuant to any such contract shall be paid 
in accordance with the terms of the contract, 
out of appropriations made by the Assembly 
to the District officers and agencies to which 
such services are furnished. The costs to 
each District officer and agency in furnishing 
services to the Federal Government pursuant 
to any such contract shall be paid, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract, out of 
appropriations made by the Congress to the 
Federal officers and agencies to which such 
services are furnished. 

Personal Interest in Contracts or 
‘Transactions 


Sec. 902. No member of the Assembly and 
no other officer or employee of the District 
with power of discretion in the making of 
any contract to which the District is a party 
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or in the sale to the District or to a contrac- 
tor supplying the District of any land or 
rights or interests in any land, material, 
supplies, or services shall have a financial 
interest, direct or indirect, in such contract 
or sale. Any willful violation of this section 
shall constitute malfeasance in office, and 
any officer or employee of the District found 
guilty thereof shall thereby forfeit his office 
or position. Any violation of this section 
with the knowledge express or implied of 
the person contracting with the District shall 
render the contract voidable by the Governor 
or Assembly. 


Compensation From More Than One Source 


Sec. 903. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this act, no person shall be ineligibie to 
serve or to receive compensation as a member 
of the Assembly or the Board of Elections 
because he occupies another office or position 
or because he receives compensation (includ- 
ing retirement compensation) from other 
source. 

(b) The right to another office or position 
or to compensation from another source 
otherwise secured to such a person under the 
laws of the United States shall not be 
abridged by the fact of his service or receipt 
of compensation as a member of the Assem- 
bly or of such Board, if such seryice does not 
interfere with the discharge of his duties in 
such other office or position. 

(c) For the purpose of sections 281, 283, 
284, 434, and 1914 of title 18 of the United 
States Code and section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99), no person shall, by 
reason of membership on the Assembly or 
the Board of Elections or by reason of his 
serving in any position in or under the 
government of the District of Columbia, be 
considered to be an officer or employee of the 
United States. 


Assistance of United States Civil Service 
Commission in Development of District 
Merit System 


Sec. 904. The United States Civil Service 
Commission is hereby authorized to advise 
and assist the Governor and the Assembly 
in the further development of the merit 
system required by section 402 (3) and the 
said Commission is authorized to enter into 
agreements with the District of Columbia 
government to make available its registers 
of eligibles as a recruiting source to fill Dis- 
trict positions as needed. The costs of any 
specific services furnished by the Civil Service 
Commission may be compensated for under 
the provisions of section 901 of this act. 


TITLE X—SUCCESSION IN GOVERNMENT 
Transfer of Personnel, Property, and Funds 


Sec. 1001. (a) In each case of the transfer, 
by any provision of this act, of functions to 
any agency or officer, there are hereby trans- 
ferred (as of the time of such transfer of 
functions) to such agency or to the agency 
of which such officer is the head, for use in 
the administration of the functions of such 
agency or officer, the personnel (except the 
members of boards or commissions abolished 
by this act), property, records, and unex- 
pended balances of appropriations and other 
funds, which relate primarily to the func- 
tions so transferred. 

(b) If any question arises in connection 
with the carrying out of subsection (a), such 
question shall be decided— 

(1) in the case of functions transferred 
from a Federal officer or agency, by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget; and 

(2) in the case of other functions (A) by 
the Assembly, or in such manner as the As- 
sembly shall provide, if such functions are 
transferred to the Assembly, and (B) by the 
Governor, if such functions are transferred 
to any other officer or agency. 

(c) Any of the personnel transferred to 
any agency by this section which the head 
of such agency shall find to be in excess of 
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the personnel necessary for the administra- 
tion of his or its functions shall, in accord- 
ance with law, be retransferred to other po- 
sitions in the District or Federal Govern- 
ments or be separated from the service. 

(d) No officer or employee shall, by reason 
of his transfer by this act, be deprived of 
a civil-service status held by him prior to 
such transfer. 


Existing Statutes, Regulations, and So Forth 


Sec. 1002. (a) Any statute, regulation, or 
other action in respect of (and any regula- 
tion or other action issued, made, taken, or 
granted by) any officer or agency from which 
any function is transferred by this act shall, 
except to the extent modified or made in- 
applicable by or under authority of law, 
continue in effect as if such transfer had 
not been made; but after such transfer 
references in such statute, regulation, or 
other action to an officer or agency from 
which a transfer is made by this act shall 
be heid and considered to refer to the officer 
or agency to which the transfer is made. 

(b) As used in subsection (a), the term 
“other action” includes any rule, order, con- 
tract, policy, determination, directive, grant, 
authorization, permit, requirement, or desig- 
nation. 

(c) Unless otherwise specifically provided, 
nothing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued as affecting the applicability to the 
District of Columbia government of person- 
nel legislation relating to the District gov- 
ernment until such time as the Assembly 
may otherwise elect to provide similar and 
comparable coverage as provided in section 
402 (4). 

Pending Actions and Proceedings 


Src. 1003. (a) No suit, action, or other 
judicial proceeding lawfully commenced by 
or against any officer or agency in his or its 
official capacity or in relation to the exercise 
of his or its official functions, shall abate by 
reason of the taking effect of any provision 
of this act, but the court, unless it deter- 
mines that the survival of such suit, action, 
or other proceeding is not necessary for the 
purposes of settlement of the questions in- 
volved, shall allow the same to be main- 
tained, with such substitution as to parties 
as are appropriate. 

(b) No administrative action or proceed- 
ing lawfully commenced shall abate solely 
by reason of the taking effect of any provi- 
sion of this act, but such action or proceed- 
ing shall be continued with such substitu- 
tions as to parties and officers or agencies 
as are appropriate. 

Vacancies Resulting From Abolition of Board 
of Commissioners 

Sec. 1004. Until July 1, 1959, no vacancy 
occurring in any District agency by reason 
of section 321, abolishing the Board of Com- 
missioners, shall affect the power of the re- 
maining members of such agency to exer- 
cise its functions, but such agency may 
take action only if a majority of the mem- 
bers holding office vote in favor of it. 

TITLE XI—SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 
Separability of Provisions 

Sec. 1101. If any provision of this act or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the remainder 
of the act and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 

TITLE XII—TEMPORARY PROVISIONS 
Powers of the President During Transition 
Period 
Sec. 1201. The President of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to 
take such action during the period follow- 
ing the date of the enactment of this act 
and ending on the date of the first meeting 
of the Assembly, by Executive order or 
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otherwise, with respect to the administra- 
tion of the functions of the District of Co- 
lumbia Government, as he deems necessary 
to enable the Board of Elections properly 
to perform its functions under this act. 

Reimbursable Appropriation for the District 

Sec. 1202. (a) The sum of $500,000 is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the District of Columbia, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for use (1) in paying the expenses of the 
Board of Elections (including compensa- 
tion of the members thereof), and (2) in 
otherwise carrying into effect the provisions 
of this act. 

(b) The full amount of expenditures out 
of the appropriations made under this au- 
thorization shall be reimbursed to the 
United States, without interest, during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, from the 
general fund of the District of Columbia. 


TITLE XI1I—EFFECTIVE DATES 
Effective Dates 


Sec. 1301. (a) As used in this title XIV, 
the term “charter” means titles I to XI, both 
inclusive, and titles XV and XVI. 

(b) The charter shall take effect only if 
accepted pursuant to title XIV. If the char- 
ter is so accepted, it shall take effect on the 
day following the date on which it is ac- 
cepted (as determined pursuant to section 
1406), except that— 

(1) part 2 of title ITI, title V, and title 
VII shall take effect January 1, 1959, and 

(2) section 402 shall take effect on the day 
upon which the Governor first appointed 
takes office. 

(c) Titles XTI, XII, and XIV shall take ef- 
fect on the day following the date on which 
this act is enacted. 


TITLE XIV-—-SUBMISSION OF CHARTER FOR 
REFERENDUM 


Charter Referendum 


Sec. 1401. (a) On a date to be fixed by the 
board of elections, not more than 9 months 
after the enactment of this act, a referen- 
dum (in this title referred to as the “charter 
referendum”) shall be conducted to deter- 
mine whether the registered qualified elec- 
tors of the District of Columbia accept the 
charter. 

(b) As used in this title, a “qualified elec- 
tor” means a person who meets the require- 
ments of section 806 on the day of the char- 
ter referendum. 


Board of Elections 


Sec. 1402. (a) In addition to its other 
duties, the Board of Elections established 
under the District Primary Act shall conduct 
the charter referendum and certify the re- 
sults thereof as provided in this title. 

(b) Notwithstanding the fact that such 
section does not otherwise take effect un- 
less the charter is accepted under this title, 
the applicable provisions of section 801 of 
this act shall govern the Board of Elections 
in the performance of its duties. 


Registration 


Sec. 1403. (a) The Board of Elections shall 
conduct within the District of Columbia a 
registration of the qualified electors com- 
mencing as soon as practicable after the 
enactment of this act and ending not more 
than 30 days nor less than 15 days prior to 
the date set for the charter referendum as 
provided in section 1401 of this title. 

(b) Prior to the commencement of such 
registration, the Board of Elections shall 
publish, in daily newspapers of general cir- 
culation published in the District of Colum- 
bia, a list of the registration places and the 
dates and hours of registration. 

(c) The applicable provisions of section 
807, notwithstanding the fact that such sec- 
tion does not otherwise take effect unless the 
charter is accepted, shall govern the regis- 
tration of voters for this charter referendum. 
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Charter Referendum Ballot; Notice of 
Voting 

Sec. 1404, (a) The charter referendum bal- 
lot shall contain the following, with the 
blank space appropriately filled: 

“The District of Columbia Act, enacted 
proposes to establish a new charter for the 
District of Columbia, but provides that the 
charter shall take effect only if it is accepted 
by the registered qualified electors of the 
District in this referendum. 

“By marking a cross (X) in one of the 
squares provided below, show whether you 
are for or against the charter. 

( ) For the charter 

( ) Against the charter.” 

(b) Voting may be by paper ballot or by 
voting machine. The Board of Elections 
may make such changes in the second para- 
graph of the charter referendum ballot as it 
determines to be necessary to permit the use 
of voting machines if such machines are 
used. 

(c) Not less than 3 days before the date 
of charter referendum, the Board of Elec- 
tions shall mail to each person registered 
(1) a sample of the charter referendum 
ballot, and (2) information showing the 
polling place of such person and the date 
and hours of voting. 

(d) Not less than 1 day before the char- 
ter referendum, the Board of Elections shall 
publish, in newspapers of general circula- 
tion published in the District of Columbia, 
a list of the polling places and the date 
and hours of voting. 


Method of Voting 


Sec. 1405. Notwithstanding the fact such 
sections do not otherwise take effect unless 
the charter is accepted under this title, the 
applicable provisions of sections 811, 812, 813, 
and 814 of this act shall govern the method 
of voting, recounts, and contests, interfer- 
ence with registration or voting, and viola- 
tions connected with this charter referendum. 

Acceptance or Nonacceptance of Charter 

Sec. 1406. (a) If a majority of the regis- 
tered qualified electors voting in the charter 
referendum vote for the charter, the charter 
shall be considered accepted as of the time 
the Board of Elections certifies the result of 
the charter referendum to the President of 
the United States, as provided in subsec- 
tion (b). 

(b) The Board of Elections shall, within 
a reasonable time, but in no event more than 
30 days after the date of the charter refer- 
endum, certify the result of the charter ref- 
erendum to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Senate, and to 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

TITLE XV—DELEGATE 
District Delegate 

Sec. 1501. (a) Until a constitutional 
amendment and subsequent Congressional 
action otherwise provide, the people of the 
District shall be represented in the House 
of Representatives of the United States by a 
Delegate, to be known as the Delegate from 
the District of Columbia, who shall be elected 
as provided in this act. The Delegate shall 
have a seat in the House of Representatives, 
with the right of debate, but not of voting. 
The Delegate shall be a member of the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia and 
shall possess in such committee the same 
powers and privileges as in the House of 
Representatives, and may make any motion 
except to reconsider. His term of office shall 
be for 2 years. 

(b) No person shall hold the office of Dis- 
trict Delegate unless he (1) is a qualified 
elector, (2) is at least 25 years old, (3) holds 
no other public office, and (4) is domiciled 
and resides in the District and during the 3 
years next preceding his nomination (a) has 
been resident in and domiciled in the Dis- 
trict and (b) has not voted in any election 
(other than in the District) for any candi- 
date for public office. He shall forfeit his 
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office upon failure to maintain the qualifica- 
tions required by this subsection. 

(c) (1) Subsection (a) of section 601 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
“from the Territories.” 

(2) Clause (b) of section 1 of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended (70 Stat. 743), is hereby amended 
by striking out “from a Territory.” 

(3) The second paragraph under the head- 
ing “House of Representatives” in the act of 
July 16, 1914 (U. S. C., 1952 edition, title 2, 
sec. 37), is hereby amended by striking out 
“from Territories." 

(4) Paragraph (i) of section 302 of the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925, as 
amended (U. S. C., 195? edition, title 2, sec. 
241), is hereby amended by inserting after 
“United States” the following: “, and the 
District of Columbia.” 

(5) Section 591 of title 18, United States 
Code, 1952 edition, is hereby amended by in- 
serting “, and the District of Columbia” be- 
fore the period at the end thereof. Section 
594 of such title is hereby amended by insert- 
ing after “Territories and possessions” the 
following: “or the District of Columbia.” 
The first paragraph of section 595 of such title 
is hereby amended by inserting after “from 
any Territory or possession" the following: 
“or the District of Columbia.” 

TITLE XVI—REFERENDUM 
Power of Referendum 

Sec. 1601. (a) The qualified electors (as 
defined in section 806) shall have power, 
pursuant to the procedure provided by this 
title. to approve or reject in a referendum 
any act of the assembly, or part or parts 
thereof, which has become law, whether or 
not such act is yet operative. This power 
shall not extend, however, to acts authorizing 
the issuance of bonds, which shall be sub- 
ject to the election provisions contained in 
section 602, or to acts continuing existing 
taxes, or making appropriations which in the 
aggregate are not in excess of those for the 
preceding fiscal year. Within 45 days after 
an act subject to this title has been enacted, 
a petition signed by qualified electors equal 
in number to at least 10 percent of the 
number who voted at the last preceding gen- 
eral election may be filed with the clerk of 
the assembly requesting that any such act, 
or any part or parts thereof, be submitted to 
a vote of the qualified electors. 

(b) The Board of Elections shall prescribe 
such regulations as may be necessary or ap- 
propriate with respect to the form, filing, ex- 
amination, amendment, and certification of 
petitions for referendums and with respect to 
the conduct of any referendum held under 
this title. 

(c) Nothing in this act shall be construed 
as abridging the power of the Assembly to 
submit questions to the electors at any 
general or special election, 


Effect of Certification of Referendum 
Petition 

Sec. 1602. (a) When a referendum petition 
has been certified as sufficient, the act, or the 
one or more items, sections or parts thereof, 
specified in the petition shall not become 
operative, or further action shall be sus- 
pended if it shall have become operative, un- 
til and unless approved by the electors, as 
provided in this title. The filing of a refer- 
endum petition against one or more parts of 
an act shall not alter the operative effect of 
the remainder of such act. 

(b) If, within 30 days after the filing of a 
referendum petition, the clerk of the as- 
sembly has not specified the particulars in 
which a petition is defective, the petition 
shall be deemed sufficient for the purposes of 
this title. 

Submission to Electors 


Sec 1603. An act or any part of parts 
thereof, with respect to which a petition for 
a referendum has been filed and certified as 
sufficient shall be submitted to the qualified 
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electors at a referendum to be held in con- 
nection with any general election which oc- 
curs not less than 30 days from the date on 
which the clerk of the assembly files his 
certificate of the sufficiency of the petition. 
The assembly may, if two-thirds of its mem- 
bership concur, at any time not less than 
30 days after the petition has been found suf- 
ficient, provide for a special election for the 
purpose of conducting the referendum. 
Availability of List of Qualified Electors 

Szc. 1604. If any organization or group re- 
quests it for the purpose of circulating de- 
scriptive matter relating to the act to be 
voted on at a referendum, the Board of Elec- 
tions shall either permit such organization 
or group to copy the names and addresses of 
the qualified electors or furnish it with a 
list thereof, at a charge to be determined by 
the Board of Elections, not exceeding the 
actual cost of reproducing such list. 

Results of Referendum 

Sec. 1605. An act which is submitted to a 
referendum which is not approved by a 
majority of the qualified electors voting 
thereon shall thereupon be deemed repealed. 
If a majority of the qualified electors voting 
thereon approve the act, it shall become 
operative on the day following the day on 
which the Board of Elections certifies the 
results of the referendum. If conflicting acts 
are approved by the electors at the same ref- 
erendum, the one receiving the greatest num- 
ber of affirmative votes shall prevail to the 
extent of such conflict. As used in this 
section, the word “act” shall mean the com- 
plete act, or any part or parts thereof, spec- 
ified in the petition for referendum. 

TITLE XVII—TITLE OF ACT 

Sec. 1701. This act, divided into titles and 
sections according to the table of contents, 
and including the declaration of Congres- 
sional policy which is a part of such act, may 
be cited as the “District of Columbia Charter 
Act.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
provide for the District of Columbia an ap- 
pointed Governor and secretary, and an 
elected legislative assembly and nonvoting 
Delegate to the House of Representatives, 
and for other purposes.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the District of Colum- 
bia home rule bill is the pending busi- 
ness, and in view of the fact that I am 
opposed to the bill being presented, I in- 
vite the attention of my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] to the fact 
that Iam sending to the desk an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by me to 
establish the District of Columbia Char- 
ter Commission, and for other purposes. 
I ask that the amendment lie on the 
table and be printed, so that it will be 
available to Senators tomorrow. 

I should like to have it known that T 
shall offer it as a substitute for the 
pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and will lie 
on the table and be printed. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to my good 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
that I shall also make a motion tomor- 
row to recommit the bill to the commit- 
tee, which is no news to my friend from 
Pennsylvania. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, among 
other measures on the calendar, the fol- 
lowing will be considered tomorrow: 
Calendar No. 2005, Senate bill 4166, 
a bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended. 
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Calendar No. 1915, Senate bill 4164, a 
bill to amend the indemnification pro- 
visions of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended. 

Calendar No. 1971, Senate bill 3953, a 
bill to revise, codify, and enact into law, 
title 23 of the United States Code, en- 
titled “Highways.” 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today it stand 
adjourned until 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
row. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LABOR REFORM LEGISLATION AND 
THE KENNEDY-IVES BILL 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I rise 
for two purposes. The first is to make a 
factual correction with respect to some- 
thing which appeared in the Recorp for 
July 29, 1958, and the second is to cor- 
rect what I believe to be an erroneous 
impression which people might obtain 
from reading the Recor, as to the rea- 
sons why the legislation passed by the 
Senate a long time ago known as the 
Kennedy-Ives bill, is still gathering dust 
in one of the committee rooms of the 
House of Representatives. 

First, I wish to correct the RECORD as 
to a factual error. On July 29, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY] in addressing the Senate, 
as appears on page 15424, spoke as 
follows: 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNowLanp] supported the bill. 
The Senator from Arizona |Mr. GOLDWATER] 
supported the bill, even though it was not 
in the form in which he would have wished 
it to be. 

Mr. Loftus, in his article published in the 
New York Times of July 13, pointed out 
clearly such matters as economic strikers. 
He said: 

“The late Senator Robert A. Taft, (Repub- 
lican, of Ohio), and coauthor of the law, 
and President Eisenhower proposed making 
the change now sought by Kennepy-Ives.” 

That was the change to which the NAM 
objected. Mr. Loftus continues: 

“Senator Taft favored making this change 
in 1949.” 

Then he gives the definition of “super- 
visor.” 

The Senator from Louisiana knows that 
the Senator from South Dakota /[Mr. 
Muwnpt] supported that provision of the bill. 


I am sure the Senator from Louisiana 
knew no such thing, of course, because 
the yea-and-nay vote which followed on 
that amendment clearly shows that the 
Senator from South Dakota voted, not 
in favor of the legislation, but against 
the legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
yea-and-nay vote be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the yea- 
and-nay vote was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

Mr. MaANsFIELp. I further announce 
that if present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico |Mr. CHavez], the Senator from 
Ilinois [Mr. Dovucias], the Senator from 
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bib [Mr. O’Manoney], would each vote 
nay.” 


Mr, Dirksen. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts |Mr. SaLTONSTALL], 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER], and the Senator from Minnesota 
| Mr. THYE], are absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts |Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
would each vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] is 
paired with the Senator from North Dakota 
|Mr. Lancer]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Utah would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from North Dakota would vote 
“Nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 
47, as follows: 

Yeas 38: Allott, Barrett, Bricker, Bridges, 
Bush, Byrd, Capehart, Cotton, Curtis, Dirk- 
sen, Dworshak, Eastland, Frear, Goldwater, 
Hickenlooper, Hoblitzell, Holland, Hruska, 
Jenner, Knowland, Lausche, Martin of Iowa, 
Martin of Pennsylvania, McClellan, Morton, 
Mundt, Potter, Purtell, Revercomb, Robert- 
son, Russell, Schoeppel, Smith of New Jersey, 
Stennis, Talmadge, Thurmond, Watkins, 
Williams. 

Nays 47: Aiken, Anderson, Beall, Bible, 
Carlson, Carroll, Case of New Jersey, Case of 
South Dakota, Church, Clark, Cooper, El- 
lender, Ervin, Fulbright, Green, Hayden, 
Hennings, Hill, Humphrey, Ives, Jackson, 
Javits, Johnson of Texas, Johnston of South 
Carolina, Jordan, Kefauver, Kennedy, Kerr, 
Kuchel, Long, Magnuson, Malone, Mansfield, 
McNamara, Monroney, Morse, Murray, Neu- 
berger, Pastore, Payne, Proxmire, Smith of 
Maine, Sparkman, Symington, Wiley, Yar- 
borough, Young. 

Not voting 11: Bennett, Butler, Chavez, 
Douglas, Flanders, Gore, Langer, O'Mahoney, 
Saltonstall, Smathers, Thye. 


Mr. MUNDT. Inasmuch as I have 
been stimulated to read the entire text 
of the speech by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts on July 29, I should like to 
comment on what I think is a false im- 
pression which readers of the RECORD 
might obtain from the comments con- 
tained therein, namely, the answer to 
the question which has probably roused 
more public concern in the closing days 
of this session of the Congress than any 
other. 

The question is, Why are we not get- 
ting the necessary labor reform legisla- 
tion, the need for which has been indi- 
cated from the frightful and frightening 
disclosures growing out of the hearings 
before the so-called McClellan rackets 
committee? 

Inasmuch as I am a member of that 
committee, which has now been in ses- 
sion for some 20 months, I wish to com- 
ment on what, in my opinion, are the 
clear cut reasons why it is possible that 
this Congress may adjourn without en- 
acting the necessary remedial legisla- 
tion; and if we do so adjourn, I think 
we shall have failed signally to measure 
up to our responsibilities in this field as 
Senators and Representatives. I still 
hope we pass corrective labor legisla- 
tion before we do adjourn. 

I have heard great paeans of pessi- 
mism rolling up from various sources in 
the past 3 or 4 days to the effect that, 
“Now, of course, the Kennedy-Ives bill, 
and all other labor-reform legislation, is 
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dead.” However, I scarcely see any 
reason to find anything new or news- 
worthy in such predictions at this time. 

I invite the attention of the country 
to the fact that on July 1, in an address 
on the floor of the Senate, I stated that 
unless Members of the House and the 
American public generally were alerted 
to what seemed to be a clear-cut bit of 
strategy not only would labor-reform 
legislation be dead, for this session of 
Congress, but corrective and constructive 
labor legislation might well be dead for 
many years, so far as Congress is con- 
cerned. 

On July 1, I said this: 

Mr. President, this hope for effective labor 
legislation has been cherished by most of 
us since the so-called McClellan hearings on 
improper activities in the labor or manage- 
ment field were little over 18 months old. 


I shall not repeat the entire speech 
which I delivered on July 1. It appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for that 
date. However, I wish to refer to a few 
of my remarks on July 1 which seem to 
be propitiously, but unfortunately, pro- 
phetic. 

Isaid on July 1: 

It appears, however, Mr. President, that 
this friend of ours—Hope for Effective Labor 
Legislation—has in some way or other met 
with a tragic and violent death between the 
17th day of June, when he left the State 
with colors flying, supported by a rollcall 
vote of 88 to 1, and headed for the other 
end of the Capitol. Even as I speak, his re- 
mains are buried somewhere, with his where- 
abouts unknown, and this bill of ours—S. 
3974—has not yet found its way to the Labor 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 


I made that speech after the so-called 
Kennedy-Ives bill which we had passed 
had, for 17 days, been kept from the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor, to which it might more appro- 
priately have been referred 10 hours, 20 
hours, or 30 hours after it had passed 
the Senate. 

That is the ordinary procedure, of 
course, for either House to refer to its 
appropriate committee legislation passed 
by its companion body. Now we find 
that it has been not only 17 days, but 
41 days from the time that the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill passed the Senate before 
it was even referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

I believe the American people have a 
right to know what has been transpir- 
ing in these 40 days and 40 nights plus 
another day and another night, between 
the time when we passed the bill and 
the House committee was given an op- 
portunity to act on it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Could it be accurately 
described as being pigeonholed for 41 
days, and taken out of circulation, so that 
it could not be considered? 

Mr. MUNDT. There is no question in 
the world that it was taken out of cir- 
culation for 41 days and 41 nights. 
There was ample time for any commit- 
tee of Congress to hold hearings and to 
report proposed legislation; ample time, 
if the desire was there, for the House 
committee to have written in any 
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amendments it chose, and to have ob- 
tained a rule from the Rules Committee, 
and to have placed this important mat- 
ter before the Representatives of the 
people in the House, in order for them 
to work their will upon it; ample time for 
it to have gone to conference between 
the two Houses; ample time for Congress 
to have enacted legislation to be placed 
on the desk of the President of the 
United States; ample time for all that to 
have taken place in the 41 lost days and 
nights, while our friend, hope for effec- 
tive labor legislation, was somehow or 
other being kept from committee con- 
sideration in the House. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MUNDT. Tyield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota has served 
in the House of Representatives. He is 
aware that when a Senate measure is 
transmitted to the House, the usual pro- 
cedure is immediately to refer it to the 
appropriate committee, so that it may be 
considered by that committee. The 
usual course was not followed in this 
case. A decision was made by someone 
to thwart the proposed legislation and 
to put it in a pocket for almost a month 
and a half. 

It seems to fit in with the pattern of 
resistance on the part of the majority 
party in Congress to any effective legis- 
lation in this field. The Senator from 
South Dakota will recall that, after 
months and months of hearings by the 
McClellan select committee, there was 
finally brought before the Senate a bill 
narrowed down to dealing with pensions 
and welfare funds. I believe it was 
S. 3974. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. Because of the over- 
whelming desire on the part of the peo- 
ple of the country, there were many 
amendments offered on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MUNDT. More than 20 amend- 
ments, I believe, were offered. I believe 
that over a dozen of them were actually 
voted upon with yea and nay votes. I 
predict those votes will be among the 
most significant ever cast by Members 
of the Senate; they are yea and nay 
votes which I respectfully commend to 
the study and reading of every voter in 
America. 

Mr. CURTIS. It was because of the 
pressure and demands of the proponents 
of the amendments, and the pressure 
from the public that something be done 
to clean up the mess involving labor 
rackets, that the second bill was given 
any consideration at all. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator will recall 
that during the colloquy and debate on 
the first bill, an understanding was 
worked out, under the sharp insistence 
of the minority leader, the Senator from 
California [Mr. Know.anp], by which 
both the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] and the majority leader, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
agreed that if Senators would refrain 
from amending the bill before us, they 
would immediately hold hearings on the 
second bill, and that by a designated 
date they would bring to the floor a la- 
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bor reform bill on which the Senate 
would be given an opportunity to vote. 

That agreement was kept by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and the Sena- 
tor from Texas. On the designated date 
we did have that proposed legislation be- 
fore us. The Senator may also recall 
that when the first Senate bill S. 3974, 
was before us, in resisting the efforts to 
defeat all amendments and to have new 
hearings in order to bring in separate 
legislation; even on that belated desig- 
nated date, a number of Senators, in- 
cluding the senior Senator from South 
Dakota, said we were losing valuable 
time. We said we were very much afraid 
that the delay would mean so much time 
would be lost we will find that Congress 
will adjourn without the effective labor 
legislation eventuating. I now find those 
predictions being corroborated by 
spokesmen on the other side of the aisle, 
even including the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iryield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is rendering a 
real service in putting in the Recorp the 
reason why Congress apparently will not 
enact any worthwhile labor legislation at 
this session. The reason is that it has 
been resisted. It was resisted from the 
beginning. We were told on the floor: 
“Do not amend this bill. Wait for an- 
other bill.” Yet month after month has 
gone by after the revelations were made 
by the select committee, and no hearings 
were held on the bills which had been 
introduced. 

Is it not the Senator’s opinion that had 
the majority leadership in the House and 
in the Senate determined, early in the 
year, to offer proposed legislation and to 
advance it for consideration in both 
Houses, to correct some of these abuses, 
that that would have been done? 

Mr.MUNDT. Yes; and even when the 
initial labor bill was before the Senate, 
when the Senator from California led 
the way in offering some 10 or 12 amend- 
ments, to give the proposed legislation 
substance and significance, if at that 
time the Members of the Senate had 
acted as legislators, as in my opinion they 
should, and had voted in accordance with 
their attitudes on the amendments, and 
not on the basis of some procedural de- 
vice, the long delay in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which would have ensued, 
would have so incensed the American 
people that they would have had ample 
time to urge action by the House so we 
would have had legislation enacted by 
this time. 

Having been delayed in the first in- 
stance, and then having lost these addi- 
tional 41 days, we now stand in what 
is probably the first day of the next to 
the last week before adjournment of 
Congress, with predictions being heard 
that we will adjourn without passing any 
legislation sufficiently effective to stamp 
out even one of the distasteful disclo- 
sures made before the American people 
by our so-called McClellan committee. 

Back on July 1, 1958, Mr. President, I 
said I did not know why it was that the 
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bill had been languishing outside the 
door of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, and had never even got 
off the desk of the Speaker of the House 
for the 17 days which had by that time 
already elapsed. I said I could make 
some guesses. I said it seemed to me the 
accumulating evidence points the finger 
of suspicion at one or another of sev- 
eral possible culprits. I said that one 
line of suspicion indicates that this 
friend of ours, Hope For Effective Labor 
Legislation, was stabbed to death at 
Democratic National Headquarters lo- 
cated here in Washington, 

I pointed to the fact that rumors had 
been heard that the Democratic Head- 
quarters felt that the party had let it 
down by passing any type of labor leg- 
islation at all. I did not state it as a 
fact, but thought that that was a pos- 
sible explanation. 

I suggested another possibility, which 
was that our friend, Hope For Effective 
Labor Legislation, was poisoned to death 
by operatives representing Walter Reu- 
ther, of the United Automobile Workers, 
because he had been very active among 
those who were opposing any of the 
amendments which we tried to adopt on 
the floor of the Senate and which, it 
was indicated, Members of the House 
would adopt, if given an opportunity to 
vote for such amendments. 

Then I said, on July 1: * 

A third line of suspicion indicates that 
HFELL may simply have starved to death at 
some place on the journey from the Senate 
to the House for lack of nourishment and 
care over on the other side of the Capitol. 


Whatever it was that induced me to 
make that dire prediction on July 1 cer- 
tainly seems to have been borne out, 
when those 17 days pyramided up to 41 
days and nights before action of any 
kind was taken on the other side of the 
Capitol. 

I am not one who is pessimistically 
inclined. I am not one who believes it 
is too late now to enact effective labor 
legislation. I associate myself with the 
remarks of our distinguished majority 
leader, who said so correctly and cour- 
ageously the other day that he did not 
propose to adjourn this Congress simply 
to meet a calendar target; but that he 
proposed to keep us in session until such 
time as we had completed the essential 
elements of our work. I submit that no 
single thing is more significant, and we 
have no element of business more im- 
portant, than to hold Congress in ses- 
sion until the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor reports a bill, gets an 
open rule, gives the House of Represen- 
tatives an opportunity to vote, and af- 
fords us time in conference to work out 
proposed legislation which will remedy 
the tremendous evils disclosed by the 
hard labors of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] and the rest of 
our committee who are investigating 
improper activities in the labor or man- 
agement field. 

We have at least 2 weeks before ad- 
journment. We can spend another 
week. We can spend a fourth week, it 
seems to me, if necessary, to provide, for 
the democratic rights of the rank-and- 
file, dues-paying members of America, 
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and to restore their dignity as proud, 
hardworking men and women in the 
ranks of American labor; to protect 
their investments in pension and wel- 
fare funds; to give them the kind of law 
which will protect them from being 
booted around by labor bosses who as- 
sume the right to tell them how to vote, 
who assume the right to assess them for 
political contributions, thus reenacting 
the hideous drama of taxation without 
representation on American soil once 
again. 

I think Congress can and should take 
the time to do these things. There is 
suffiicent time in the present week for 
the House committee to act, if it will. 
It is the responsibility of each member 
of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor. It is not a new, select com- 
mittee, which never heard about the 
problems of labor. It is a committee 
whose duty and responsibility it is to 
study the unfolding drama which has 
been taking place for the last 20 months. 
It is a House committee whose duty it is 
to analyze the debates, hearings, and ar- 
guments in the Senate, so as to be ready 
to act in the House. The members of 
this House committee are not novices or 
tyros, who have never had experience 
with labor legislation. They are men 
who have been selected for committee 
assignments because of their familiarity 
with the problem or their sympathy with 
the cause. 

Certainly by holding hearings, day and 
night if necessary—because the Senate 
committee has done that—within the 
week they can report to the House of 
Representatives a bill, amended as they 
desire to amend it, under an open rule, 
so that the people’s representatives in 
the House will have an opportunity to 
vote “yes” or “no” on various amend- 
ments which deserve to be considered. 
If that is done under the rules of the 
House, action can be taken quickly 
enough to send the bill back to confer- 
ence, and the people of the country, 
especially the rank-and-file laboring 
people of the country, can get what they 
require—decent, adequate, effective and 
progressive labor legislation. It is diffi- 
cult to overemphasize the need for cor- 
rective legislation in this field. 

I have just had handed to me from 
the news ticker an item concerning a 
most distressing event in Pontiac, Mich. 
It deals with one of the witnesses who 
appeared before the Senate Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field, a 
man by the name of Frank Kierdorf. 
Like so many other unwilling witnesses 
who appeared before our committee, he 
took the fifth amendment. He was not 
a very helpful witness, but certainly this 
x ee information to read about 

Pontiac, Micu.—A recent teamsters-union 
witness before the Senate Rackets Com- 
mittee was turned into a flaming human 
torch by unknown torturers today. 

The victim, Frank Kierdorf, 56, business 
agent for Teamsters Union Local 332 at 
Flint, Mich., stumbled into St, Joseph 
Mercy Hospital here so badly burned he 
could be identified only by his fingerprints. 
He was not expected to live, doctors said. 

An immediate investigation was ordered 
into a possible connection between the sa- 
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distic burning and Kierdorf’s appearance be- 
fore the Senate committee. He refused to 
answer questions put to him by the com- 
mittee. 


The article continues. The significant 
paragraphs to which I call attention 
read: 

Kierdorf was as uncooperative with police 
as he was when he appeared before the Sen- 
ate committee. Before the committee he 
claimed protection from the fifth amend- 
ment and refused to answer questions. 
When police and hospital attendants asked 
his name, he told them: “John Doe, of Wash- 
ington,” or “I don’t remember.” 

At one point he asked if he was going to 
die, and then, before he was answered, said: 
“If I am, what difference does my name 
make?" 

While he was delirious he mumbled 
several times: “No you don’t. * * * Don’t 
do it, John,” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Pontiac, MicH.—A recent teamsters union 
witness before the Senate Rackets Commit- 
tee was turned into a flaming human torch 
by unknown torturers today. 

The victim, Frank- Kierdorf, 56, business 
agent for Teamsters Union Local 332, at 
Flint, Mich., stumbled into St. Joseph Mercy 
Hospital here so badly burned he could be 
identified only by his fingerprints. He was 
not expected to live, doctors said. 

An immediate investigation was ordered 
into a possible connection between the sadis- 
tic burning and Kierdorf’s appearance before 
the Senate committee. He refused to answer 
questions put to him by the committee. 

Kierdorf refused to give hospital author- 
ities any information including his name 
when he staggered in with burns over 85 
percent of his body. Police said his cloth- 
ing had been soaked with petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

They said he wore only a bathrobe, under- 
shorts, shoes, and socks, 

His bathrobe had absorbed some of the 
petroleum products from his body, police 
said, but apparently had not been soaked. 

Doctors said it was a miracle he was able 
to walk into the hospital alone. They said 
the only part of his body that was not 
burned, was the area covered by his shorts, 
which apparently had been soaked with 
water. 

“Any other man would have been dead,” 
said Dr. Norma Gehringer. "He first tried 
to get in the doctor’s entrance and then 
stumbled around the main entrance to get 
in.” 

A nurse, who spotted him from an upper 
window, said “he looked like a zombie.” 

Gehringer said Kierdorf was burned less 
than 15 minutes before he entered the hos- 
pital. 

Kierdorf was as uncooperative with police 
as he was when he appeared before the Sen- 
ate committee. Before the committee he 
claimed protection from the fifth amend- 
ment and refused to answer questions. 
When police and hospital attendants. asked 
his name, he told them “John Doe, of Wash- 
ington,” or “I don’t remember.” 

At one point he asked if he was going to 
die, and then, before he was answered, said, 
“If I am, what difference does my name 
make?” 

While he was delirious, he mumbled sev- 
eral times. “No, you don't * * * don’t do 
it, John,” 

Police said he was let out of a car at the 
hospital and staggered into the building 
alone. The car drove off quickly before it 
was identified. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I make 
no allegations in that connection. Iread 
the article for what it is worth. It is 
entirely conceivable that there was no 
connection between his appearance be- 
fore the committee and the tragic cir- 
cumstances surrounding his being turned 
into a human torch. But we know that 
earlier witnesses, who testified in con- 
nection with the Chicago Restaurant As- 
sociation, for example, found themselves 
hogtied, found their restaurants burned 
to the ground by persons in protest 
against the fact that they had been ap- 
pearing before our committee in execu- 
tive session. Other witnesses before our 
committee have also been threatened and 
intimidated. 

Mr. President, the Kennedy-Ives bill 
is now before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. It is not now the 
young, bright, hopeful piece of proposed 
legislation it was when it passed the 
Senate about 2 months ago, but it is 
still alive. It is an able-bodied bill, to 
which necessary amendments can be 
added. It still has life in its body. It 
still has enough spark in its eyes. If 
enough people from out in the Nation 
will ask that it be revived and resusci- 
tated, it still can be acted on by the 
House committee and receive action from 
the House of Representatives itself. 

If the House committee wants to do 
so, it can send the Kennedy-Ives bill -to 
the House as is, so that Members of the 
House, who have been elected by the 
people to legislate, can take it as it is or 
amend it as they please. But they cer- 
tainly should have an opportunity to 
vote on proposed labor legislation. 

Or, if the House committee prefers, 
it can do what I think it should do, 
namely, hold hearings for a few days and 
nights, write in amendments, get an open 
rule, report the bill to the House, permit 
the Members of the House to vote on 
amendments, and send the bill to con- 
ference. 

Or, if the House committee is so in- 
clined, it can vote to kill the bill. 

But I think the American public have 
the right to expect action from a com- 
mittee which is charged with the respon- 
sibility of handling what is probably the 
most important single piece of proposed 
legislation to come before Congress dur- 
ing the calendar year 1958. I do not 
know why an attempt was made to by- 
pass the House committee; to detour the 
bill to treat the House committee like 
an orphan in a storm and then after 
circumventing the committee to gag the 
House under a suspension of the rules 
so that no Member could offer an amend- 
ment and no Member could vote for any 
changes in the bill. 

I shall pass along some suggestions 
and conclusions at which I have tenta- 
tively arrived. They may be right; they 
may be wrong. It may be that someone 
on the House side has no confidence in 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. If that be true, the House 
Democratic Policy Committee, which 
appointed the House Committee on 
Labor and Education in the first place, 
should dissolve that committee. If that 
be true, those in the Democratic Policy 
Committee who named the members of 
the House Committee on Education and 
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Labor should cancel those names from 
the list and name new members to the 
committee. 

If those who created the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor have 
confidence in the committee—as they 
should—certainly they should not de- 
tour around the committee when pro- 
posed legislation comes along which is of 
first magnitude and prime importance. 
If the House Democratic majority which 
created the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor have confidence in it, 
as they should, they should ask that 
committee to take action now on the 
Kennedy-Ives bill. 

Or it may be that someone on the 
other side of the Capitol desires to block 
amendments of all kinds, as the labor 
bosses urged the Senate not to take 
amendments, or as the labor bosses 
urged that the House committee be de- 
toured, so that the bill would have to 
be passed by the House, as it passed the 
Senate, because it is so woefully inade- 
quate and so completely insufficient to 
meet the problems at hand that even 
the worst of labor bosses favor its pas- 
sage. Perhaps that is the situation; I 
do not know. 

Perhaps the desire is simply to pro- 
tect the House of Representatives and to 
make it unnecessary for the House to vote 
on proposed legislation of this kind. 

Whatever may be the reason, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Members of the House and the 
Members of the Senate took an oath to 
perform their legislative responsibilities 
and their legislative functions; and in 
that connection they have the responsi- 
bility of voting on important measures 
of this type; and they have the respon- 
sibility, come what may, to have impor- 
tant measures voted on squarely by the 
House of Representatives, and, previ- 
ously, voted on squarely by the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. At 
this time the responsibility to take action, 
either one way or the other, rests squarely 
on the Democratic Party in the United 
States Congress, which controls, by an 
overwhelming majority of the member- 
ship, the House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, in closing, let me say 
a few words about Senate bill 3974, which 
passed the Senate with only one dis- 
senting vote. At that time both the Sen- 
ators who supported the bill wholeheart- 
edly and those who supported it with 
great hesitancy, both the Senators who 
supported the amendments which had 
been adopted and those who had en- 
dorsed the amendments which were re- 
jected, believed that the bill should be 
amended by the House after Senate pas- 
sage. Most Senators were dissatisfied 
with the form in which the bill was 
passed. Other Senators felt that the bill 
was woefully inadequate, for example, in 
the protection it gave union members in 
connection with the democratic proc- 
esses. 

Among other Members, I felt that the 
Senate made a mistake in rejecting the 
amendment, which I submitted, which 
provided for an honest count, in connec- 
tion with a secret vote. Certainly it is 
hard to understand why more than one- 
half of the Senators then voting in a 
record rolleall voted against that amend- 
ment. However, I have no quarrel with 
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the Senators who disagreed with me; 
that was their right. I simply say that 
such matters should be discussed again 
on the House side. I was among the 
Senators who felt that that amendment 
should have been agreed to. Other Sen- 
ators felt that other amendments should 
have been agreed to. But all of us, in- 
cluding the majority leader, expressed 
the hope that the House of Representa- 
tives would speedily refer the measure to 
committee, that the committee would 
speedily report the measure to the House, 
and that the House then would act on 
the bill. 

The reason why I believe it would be 
worse than useless for the House to pro- 
ceed on the basis of voting the bill 
either up or down under suspension of 
the rules without having an opportun- 
ity to adopt any amendments to the bill, 
but to proceed under such a gag rule, is 
that even Russian communism could not 
outdo that method, from the standpoint 
of the efficiency of procedure, in the 
presidium, a procedure by means of 
which a Member of the House would be 
required to vote either “yes” or “no,” 
and then would tell his constitutents 
that he had been legislating. 

Mr. President, such procedure does not 
square up with meeting the responsibili- 
ties of a Representative or a Senator. 
Under that procedure, he would have to 
tell his constituents, “I represented you 
in the best way I could, but I was not 
allowed to vote on amendments. I had 
an opportunity to vote only either ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’—in other words, to vote either 
‘da’ or “nyet,’ as though I lived in Mos- 
cow.” 

Mr. President, such procedure is no 
good. That is why I said that although 
I hoped those who opposed adoption of 
the needed amendments would be out- 
voted and those who endorsed the adop- 
tion of such amendments would be in the 
majority, yet, in any case, I wanted the 
bill referred to committee, and reported 
from commitee to the House, with an 
open rule, and then voted on by the 
House. 

That is why, Mr. President, I stated, in 
the course of the remarks I made in 
this Chamber on July 1: 

I sincerely hope that this Senate figure, 
HFELL— 


Because by that time I had begun to 
use the nickname or the initials— 
may yet in some way be miraculously resur- 
rected, and that his’ important companion, 
DPP— 


Meaning democratic parliamentary 
procedures— 
will never perish or become incapacitated, 
because if we weaken the democratic parlia- 
mentary procedures of this Republic by dis- 
use, by delay, or by departure from estab- 
lished practices, we shall have lost one of 
the most important elements in the growth 
and preservation of our great American free- 
doms. 


So, Mr. President, it is sad to realize 
that now, on August 4, both of those fine 
American institutions are in trouble at 
the other end of the Capitol. 

I have said I thought merely to vote 
the Kennedy-Ives bill either up or down, 
without amendment, would be worse 
than useless, I repeat that statement. 
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In fact, I think the passage of that bill, 
without amendment, would be much 
worse than useless, because the bill, 
without amendment, is not qualified to 
do the necessary job. The bill fails even 
to deal with some of the most difficult 
problems in the labor and management 
field. The bill does nothing whatsoever 
to correct the kind of ugly situations 
which we disclosed during the recent 
hearings—situations involving gangster- 
ism in the union movement in the res- 
taurant area of Chicago. Enactment of 
the Kennedy-Ives bill without amend- 
ment would be worse than useless, Mr. 
President, furthermore, because it would 
give the American people a false sense 
of security. If that bill, without amend- 
ment, were enacted into law, the Ameri- 
can people would say, “The McClellan 
committee held its hearings, which cost 
a million dollars, and the hearings dis- 
closed many problems; and now Con- 
gress has enacted legislation which deals 
with them.” 

Instead, Mr. President, it would be 
correct to say only that the Congress had 
enacted legislation which was related to 
them. It would not be accurate to say 
that the Congress had enacted legisla- 
tion which effectively met the problems 
and the challenges which had been dis- 
closed. If the Congress had proceeded 
by way of taking action similar to the 
action taken in the western country 
when a backfire is set, in order to con- 
trol a brush fire, the House would have 
rendered a disservice, because then the 
House would have passed the Kennedy- 
Ives bill per se, without remedying its 
inadequate provisions, and thus the 
House would have encouraged the peopie 
of the country to think the bill was 
worth a trial; and meanwhile gangster- 
ism and hoodlums would be continuing 
their work, to the detriment of the rights 
of the rank-and-file, dues-paying union 
members and to the detriment of the 
rights of all the American people, who 
paid the expenses of the hearings and 
the expenses of the collection of the 
evidence used at the hearings—80 per- 
cent of which dealt with matters about 
which the committee received communi- 
cations from the rank-and-file labor- 
union members, not from representatives 
of management or from law-enforce- 
ment Officials. 

Mr. President, if inaction is followed 
by inaction, if the 17 days of delay and 
the 41 days and nights of delay are fol- 
lowed by nothing more, if nothing hap- 
pens this week, as nothing happened 
last week, I may have more to say on 
this subject before the adjournment of 
Congress. If those in charge of Con- 
gress determine to adjourn it without 
meeting the most important challenge 
confronting both labor and management 
in this country, namely, ridding our 
economy of the undesirable elements 
which so unfortunately have captured 
some of the major labor unions of the 
country, I believe, in fact, many Ameri- 
cans will have a whole lot more to say 
on this subject. 

Mr. President, there is still time to act; 
and I take time now to address the Sen- 
ate on this subject, because there is 
ample time to act. Many times before, 
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in an emergency, Congress has demon- 
strated what it can do in 24 or 48 hours 
or in a few days. So Iam not worrying 
about the time element. But Iam wor- 
rying about whether there is a desire to 
take action on the bill and on the proper 
amendments to it. Is there a will, is 
there a determination, on the part of the 
Democratic Policy Committee, which 
controls the other body, to get this pro- 
posed legislation before the Members of 
the House of Representatives under an 
open rule, so they can legislate in the 
fashion in which they were intended to 
legislate when they were elected by their 
constituencies, and in the fashion in 
which those who vote this coming No- 
vember will expect the Members of Con- 
gress to act? 

Mr. President, I have confidence in the 
House of Representatives, where I served 
for 10 long and happy years. I have 
confidence that the House Committee on 
Education and Labor has the genius and 
the ability and the innate patriotism to 
act on this proposed legislation; and I 
have confidence in the Rules Committee 
of the House, which is ably led by some 
of the most distinguished Members on 
both sides. I have confidence that that 
committee will give the House an open 
rule and a chance to vote quickly on the 
amendments which should be considered 
at this session of Congress, and which, 
in my opinion, should be adopted if there 
is not to be wasted the $1 million which 
Was spent on the investigative work 
which was done by the members of the 
Senate Select Committee To Investigate 
Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management field. I have confidence 
in turn that the House membership will 
enact the necessary amendments to pro- 
duce effective labor legislation—pro- 
vided, of course, the Democratic Policy 
Committee of the House permits all this 
to come about. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REASON FOR OBJECTION TO HOLD- 
ING OF COMMITTEE MEETING 
DURING SENATE SESSION 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, this 
morning, on the floor of the Senate, the 
distinguished majority leader was dis- 
cussing the work of the Senate in the 
closing days of this session. He said as 
follows, and I read from the transcript 
which I have procured from the Official 
Reporters: 

The other morning when, for the commit- 
tee, I requested unanimous consent that it 
be allowed to continue its meeting, and thus 
to meet during the session of the Senate, on 
a day when the Senate had a very routine 
session, objection was made from the mi- 
nority side. At the same time, I understand 
that most of my friends on the minority 
side favor the enactment of a scholarship 
bill. 
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I bring this matter up at this time 
only because I believe the Recorp should 
be clear as to what the situation is, and 
what the situation was on the day re- 
ferred to. In the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, the senior 
Senator from Colorado had requested 
consideration for one of his colleagues 
who was forced to be absent by reason of 
a death in his family. Iam one of those 
persons who still feel matters of per- 
sonal consideration have to be taken 
into account by Members of the United 
States Senate. Because I thought that 
Senator had a right to vote upon the 
bill, I requested that no meetings be 
held during the session of the Senate on 
that day. However, I did not object 
when the meeting continued. We actu- 
ally held a meeting on that day from 10 
o’clock in the morning until somewhere 
between 12:20 and 12:30 p. m., at which 
I was in attendance. I see the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] present 
on the floor, He was in attendance, as 
were most of the members of the com- 
mittee. 

I have stated the reason for my re- 
quest. It is a request for which I have 
no apology. It is a request which did 
not result in the committee’s not meet- 
ing. The committee did continue to 
meet, and met for as long as it has on 
similar occasions. 

I am sure this is a situation of which 
the majority leader was not aware when 
he made the statement this morning. 

For the sake of the record, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have procured from the commit- 
tee a list of the meetings which the Edu- 
cation Subcommittee has held during 
this session upon the science and educa- 
tion for national defense bill which is 
now being considered by it. Those meet- 
ings of the subcommittee were held on 
May 27, July 23, July 25, and July 28; 
and the meetings of the full committee 
were held on July 30, July 31, August 1. 
I am not sure of the dates, but meetings 
were held last Thursday, Friday, and 
all afternoon today, which is August 4. 

I turn now to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado, 


ALASKA STATEHOOD ACHIEVED— 
NEXT STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I noted 
with interest the comments of the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY! on July 22 concerning Alaska 
statehood. While I may be mistaken, 
and I hope that I am mistaken, the 
Senator’s statement appears to give one 
party, and in fact, one man, credit for 
the passage of the Alaska statehood bill. 
There is no mention of the fact that 
President Eisenhower had repeatedly 
urged statehood for Alaska. As a matter 
of fact, there is not even mention of the 
efforts of former President Truman in 
that direction. 

There was no indication that it was 
the administration’s suggested amend- 
ments which brought about a compro- 
mise bill acceptable to a majority of the 
Members of both Houses of Congress. 

Nowhere in the Senator’s comments 
did I find mention of our distinguished 
former colleague, who is now the Secre- 
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tary of Interior, Fred A. Seaton. ‘The 
extent of his efforts, beginning in 1952 
on the floor of the Senate, and con- 
tinuing until the final vote was taken in 
the Senate on July 1, is known to all of 
us. As a matter of fact, if my recol- 
lection serves me correctly, his maiden 
speech in the United States Senate was 
on the admission of Alaska to statehood. 

He was the first Secretary of the In- 
terior to give more than lip service to 
Alaska statehood. He labored in the 
vineyards; he spoke all over the Nation; 
his statements to the Senate and House 
Committees on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs about Alaska and Hawaii are so 
complete and convincing that they 
should become State documents. 

Anyone who speaks about Alaska state- 
hood without regard to the great efforts 
of Secretary Seaton does not present the 
full story of the Alaska statehood battle. 

I want to mention also the battle strat- 
egy of Mike Stepovich, the first native- 
born Governor of Alaska. 

It almost seems inconceivable that in 
this day and age Mike Stepovich, a young 
man of 39, with 8 children, should be the 
first native born Alaskan who has ever 
been named Governor of Alaska. When 
he was appointed by President Eisen- 
hower he stated his one wish was that he 
would be the last appointed Governor of 
Alaska. Mike took his fight to the peo- 
ple. He has become a national figure 
because of his many public appearances 
throughout Alaska and the United 
States. In all these appearances Mike 
sought only to get the true facts about 
Alaska across to the American people. 
National magazines, grasping quickly at 
the opportunity to tell the story of a de- 
termined young man who was willing to 
work hard to put himself out of a job, 
have devoted much time and attention to 
Mike’s efforts. Not once did Mike think 
of his own future, nor decide what he 
would want to do when statehood was 
achieved. Rather, Mike Stepovich, as a 
true representative of all Alaskans, 
stepped right up to everyone he could 
speak to for a moment or two, put out his 
hand, and said, “I’m Mike Stepovich. 
I would like to tell you why Alaska should 
become a State.” 

Mike Stepovich did not talk about 
colonialism, second-class citizenship, 
and all of the worn-out, negative argu- 
ments about territorial status. Instead, 
Mike, and those who followed him, told 
us about the potential of Alaska, the 
facts that ring true to any American: 
Alaska needed statehood to achieve a 
sound financial development; Alaska 
needed people; she needed capital; and 
she needed recognition as a mature seg- 
ment of our political society to satisfy 
these needs. 

And Mike brought to Washington with 
him, when he came here as an ambassa~- 
dor of good will to seek statehood, men 
who left their businesses and families 
and came at their own expense to plead 
the cause of statehood. Walter J. Hickel, 
an Anchorage contractor and hotel 
owner, a man who knows the potential 
of Alaska and is dedicated to statehood, 
joined Mike in his calls on the Hill. With 
Mike, also, were Robert Groseclose, an 
electrical contractor from Fairbanks; 
Tillie Reeve, a housewife and wife of one 
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of Alaska’s famous airline owners; and 
John Butrovich. Butrovich is a Terri- 
torial Senator, and knows more about 
the financial and fiscal affairs of Alaska 
than almost any man in Alaska. He is 
currently chairman of a special commit- 
tee appointed by Governor Mike Stepo- 
vich to examine into the Territory’s fi- 
nances and to plan for the future ex- 
pansion of Alaska as it becomes a State. 

Last, but by no means least, were 
two publishers: Robert Atwood of the 
Anchorage Times and C. W. (Bill) 
Snedden of the Fairbanks Daily News- 
Miner. Atwood is the chairman of the 
statehood commission—Snedden is a 
member of that commission. These 
two men worked, silently and effec- 
tively, in their chosen field—the news 
field. They got the story of the state- 
hood fight out to the Nation. They 
worked with the great newspaper chains 
of this country—the Hearst papers, 
the Scripps-Howard papers—and they 
worked with every news medium they 
could find, including the very important 
local daily and weekly newspapers. All 
of us were aware of this work—it was 
in the American backyard—and it was 
effective. 

I note that the Senator from Minne- 
sota said that we would be happy to 
welcome the gentlemen to whom he 
gives so much credit to this body. I 
hope that we will welcome whoever the 
Alaskans desire to send to this body 
as their chosen representatives. Alas- 
kans are not electing lobbyists this 
time—they are electing Senators. Alas- 
kans have not had the privilege of send- 
ing voting representatives here before— 
and for myself, I hope that Alaskans in- 
quire thoroughly into the qualifications 
of the people they elect to vote for them. 
How do the candidates feel about for- 
eign affairs? How do they feel about 
high taxes? What do they believe 
should be the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as opposed to State govern- 
ments? How do they stand on national 
issues—Iraq, communism, foreign aid, 
and the other problems which beset this 
body continually? These are but a few 
of the questions Alaskans, I hope, will 
ask of those who seek election. 

The Alaska statehood battle was won 
by bipartisan forces. As a Republican, 
I am pleased that our party representa- 
tives voted overwhelmingly to admit 
Alaska. In this body our vote was 33 to 
i—better than 4 to 1—in favor of Alaska. 
We voted for statehood for Alaska be- 
cause our party pledged statehood to 
Alaska in its 1956-platform. We voted 
for statehood for Alaska because a Re- 
publican President, a Republican Sec- 
retary of Interior and a Republican Gov- 
ernor urged us to do so. We did this de- 
spite the fact that Alaskans have elected 
Democrats in the past, and, in fact, 
elected Democrats to come to Washing- 
ton to lobby for statehood. 

But we do not discount the effect 
of those Democrats—nor the effective- 
ness of Delegate Bos BARTLETT in the 
statehood arena. What we do not ap- 
prove is a one-sided, partisan, review of 
the statehood movement. 

If these people really did do the job 
by themselves—why did they not get 
statehood during the last administra- 
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tion? If they were so effective, why did 
it take the leadership 18 months to bring 
the Alaska bill before the Senate during 
this Congress? I think I can state why, 
Mr. President. It took the combined 
efforts of every proponent of Alaska 
statehood to achieve this victory: the 
Alaska Republicans and the Democrats; 
the Republicans and Democrats in the 
House; and both parties in this body. 
I feel confident that Alaskans know and 
realize this is so. They respect and are 
grateful for the leadership of our Presi- 
dent and his effective Secretary of the 
Interior, as well as the leadership of 
both political parties in the Congress. 

If I had to assess any one reason why 
the Alaska statehood bill passed during 
this Congress, I would assert that it 
passed because both parties wanted it to 
pass. Let me recall that in the 83d 
Congress the Hawaii statehood bill, 
which has traditionally been first on the 
calendar because Hawaii has been an 
organized Territory longer than Alaska, 
was passed by the House and sent to 
this body for action. Notwithstanding 
repeated assurances that the Alaska bill 
would also be considered, by an almost 
strict party-line vote Democrats joined 
the Alaska bill to the Hawaii bill. The 
result is well known—this shotgun wed- 
ding ended in early annulment when the 
House refused to act on a joint bill. So, 
this year, by not pursuing the same tac- 
tic seized upon by the Democrats as the 
minority party in 1954, Republicans 
proved their adherence to their party 
pledge for immediate statehood for 
Alaska. There is no doubt that the vic- 
tory was bipartisan. However, Hawaii's 
defeat in 1954 and her unfortunate posi- 
tion today is something that we are very 
willing to have the Democrats claim—or 
at least acknowledge as their responsi- 
bility. 

I hope we can get on with this state- 
hood business. Our job is only half 
done. Hawaii waits on the doorstep 
while we are greeting and congratulat- 
ing her little sister. Are we to leave the 
impression that Hawaii, which has been 
an organized Territory since 1900, is less 
deserving of statehood than Alaska, 
which achieved an organized status in 
1913? Do we want Americans to be- 
lieve that our party pledges on statehood 
are valid only for Alaska—but meaning- 
less when applied to statehood for Ha- 
waii? Are we prepared to leave the im- 
pression with Hawaiians and with the 
world that the people of Hawaii, who 
first petitioned their Queen to ask for 
statehood in 1854—104 years ago—are to 
be left out in the cold? 

We Republicans stand ready to offer 
our support for Hawaii in the same 
manner we supported Alaska on the 
question of statehood. Just as Alaska’s 
achievement was not the victory of one 
party, nor of one group of men, so will 
Hawaii’s final victory be a bipartisan 
effort. Men of the caliber of Dr. A. L. 
MILLER, LEO O'BRIEN, JOHN SAYLOR, AR- 
THUR WATKINS, JAMES Murray, THOMAS 
KucHEL, FRANK CHURCH, and many others 
who fought hard for Alaska, will, I am 
certain, fight just as hard for Hawaii. 
Our minority leader, the Senator from 
California [Mr. Know.Lanp], has long 
been an ardent advocate of statehood 
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for Hawaii and Alaska. Hawaii's Gover- 
nor, Bill Quinn, as youthful and as ener- 
getic as Mike Stepovich, is likewise dedi- 
cated to statehood for his Territory. Un- 
fortunately, the Delegate from Hawaii 
does not appear in the forefront of the 
Hawaii statehood action this year. 

All we need to achieve statehood for 
Hawaii now is the same type of co- 
operation from the majority leadership 
in both Houses of Congress that we re- 
ceived on the Alaska bill. I feel certain 
that this cooperation will be tendered 
when the majority gets around to feeling 
the pulse of the Nation. Americans 
itt dala demand statehood for Ha- 
waii. 

Let us join together when the job is 
finished—when both Hawaii and Alaska 
are admitted—and thank the good Lord 
for the freedom we enjoy—for the free- 
dom which gives us the power to openly 
debate the merits of equal political status 
and for the freedom to admit into our 
Union full and equal partners—not pup- 
pets or satellites. 

When we have done that, I think we 
may well look the world in the face and 
say to the whole world that there is no 
territory which is a part of this great 
country which we have refused admis- 
sion into the Union for any reason what- 
ever—no matter what reasons other peo- 
ples may assign. Unfortunately, the 
reasons which the Reds, the Commu- 
nists, the Russians, and their satellites 
will assign are reasons which are not 
true, but they are reasons which cannot 
be answered readily. We in America will 
take our greatest step forward in one of 
our great tests to prove that this is really 
a country where all people are created 
equal, and retain equal rights, if we ad- 
mit Hawaii to statehood this year. 

We are Americans, and every Ameri- 
can can rightfully claim some of the 
credit for our acting in accordance with 
the principles and precepts of the heri- 
tage we received from our forefathers. 


METHOD FOR FIXING WAGE RATES 
FOR EMPLOYEES OF PORTS- 
MOUTH, N. H., NAVAL SHIPYARD— 
VETO MESSAGE (S. DOC. NO. 114) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Mc- 
Namara in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
bill, referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, S. 2266, “To provide a method for 
regulating and fixing wage rates for em- 
ployees of Portsmouth, N. H., Naval 
Shipyard.” 

Existing law and practice governing 
the setting of wage rates for Department 
of Defense wage board employees has 
provided that the Department, in each of 
the various labor market areas, will fol- 
low the wage pattern set by private in- 
dustry. This has been a most satisfac- 
tory arrangement from the standpoint 
of the Government. It has been gen- 
erally fair and equitable to the affected 
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employees and has also been acceptable 
in the industrial community. 

S. 2266 would provide for a departure 
from this basic pattern of determining 
wage rates by requiring the Secretary of 
the Navy to establish hourly rates of pay 
for all per diem employees of the Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard equal to 
the rates paid to employees of similar 
classification at the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard. 

Approval of S. 2266 cculd have broad 
and far-reaching implications on the en- 
tire Federal wage structure, for it would 
serve as a precedent for combining labor 
market areas in proximity to one an- 
other. On the other hand, it is alleged 
that inequities exist with respect to the 
wages paid at the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard. I have directed the Secretary 
of the Navy carefully to review this entire 
situation and to make such adjustments 
in the wage rates at this shipyard as his 
review indicates are warranted. 

Such wages should not, however, be 
adjusted by legislation. To do so could 
ultimately lead to the deterioration of 
the present wage board system. 

For the above reasons, I regret that I 
find it necessary to return the bill with- 
out my approval. 

DwicHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THe WHITE House, August 4, 1958. 


THE SITUATION IN LEBANON AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a letter from a very 
distinguished citizen of my State, Harry 
L. Turtledove, on the Lebanon situation; 
I also ask unanimous consent to have cer- 
tain other items dealing with the Middle 
East situation printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and other items were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., of 
July 21, 1958] 


Ironic 


To the Eprror: American troops are now 
fn Lebanon, we are told, to protect American 
lives and, to use Mr. Eisenhower's words, 
“to assist the Government of Lebanon to 
preserve its territorial integrity and political 
independence.” 

This would suggest that American lives in 
Lebanon are somehow more valuable than 
American lives in, say, Cuba—not to mention 
Iraq. More important, it raises again the 
question of the Cairo-Moscow threat in the 
Middle East. Sad experience has shown— 
first in Syria, then in Lebanon, now most 
dramatically in Iraq—that violation of terri- 
torial integrity plays little or no role in 
Colonel Nasser’s and his Russian friends’ 
plans. Why would it when they can so 
successfully subvert these hollow states from 
within without risking military interven- 
tion? 

Of course, the ans and Russians 
have aided and abetted the Lebanese rebels— 
although if the U. N. reports are to be taken 
seriously the border-crossing question seems 
to have been exaggerated in this country— 
but does anyone seriously believe that we 
have not been just as actively, though per- 
haps not as successfully, aiding and abetting 
President Chamoun? It is this miscompre- 
hension of the nature of the Egyptian-Rus- 
sian threat that made the Eisenhower doc- 
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trine as irrelevant at the time of its much- 
touted passage as it is today in Lebanon. 

What therefore seems to be our real con- 
cern is the political independence of Leb- 
anon. Following the somewhat less than 
clarian call—never submitted to his demo- 
cratically elected Parliament or to his peo- 
ple—of President Chamoun our Armed Forces 
have entered his country to protect its po- 
litical independence. Is it being naive to 
wonder what government other than that of 
Chamoun—or of someone equally committed 
to our point of view—will now satisfy our 
test of independence? Or to wonder how 
long such a government will survive once 
American troops are withdrawn, if indeed 
they are withdrawn? 

It might provide some needed clarification 
of American thinking if our action is not 
rationalized in pseudo-legal and moralistic 
terms but judged for exactly what it is: An 
act of desperate expediency, taken in the 
face of grave risks, in order to keep Lebanon 
from going the way of Syria and Iraq. 

Expediency is, of course, a dirty word in 
this country; we enjoy believing that it is 
the sort of thing practiced only by immoral 
foreigners—that is, those foreigners we don't 
happen to like at a given moment. But the 
regrettable truth is that any nation, no mat- 
ter how high-fiown its public moral preten- 
sions, reacts in whatever way it considers 
necessary to protect its vital interests once 
it is convinced, rightly or wrongly, that those 
interests are at stake. We did so with suc- 
cess in Guatemala, the Russians with savage 
brutality in Hungary, the British and French 
with ineptitude at Suez. 

Incidentally, it would not be amiss at this 
time—when we who always attach the high- 
est motives to our own international actions, 
nonetheless, find the United Nations some- 
what tepid in their enthusiasm over our 
unilateral action in Lebanon—to recall the 
national orgy of moral self-righteousness in 
which we wallowed, in the U. N., too, as well 
as at home, at the time of the Suez invasion. 

Nothing has happened, before or since, 
that has so strengthened the position of Col- 
onel Nasser as our behavior at that time. It 
is at the very least ironic that we—who 
helped turn the colonel's military defeat at 
Sinai into a victory for him—must now send 
our own troops into the Middle East in order 
to prevent him from scoring still another 
victory at our expense. 

Harry L, TURTLEDOVE. 


MORSE’S ATTITUDE 

To the Eprror: Naturally, everyone ex- 
pected Senator Morse to say “I'm agin it,” 
with regards to our intervention in Lebanon. 
However, if our senior Senator had some 
member of his family in that troubled area, 
perhaps he would change his mind (which 
he often does). 

Verne M, SOLEY, 

RAINER. 

WRETCHED STATE 

To the Eprror: It is a wretched state of 
human affairs and moral decadence when a 
country’s leaders sink to such a depth as to 
value someone else's oil more than its own 
citizens’ blood. 

CARL SCHNOOR. 
[From the Chicago Daily News of July 28, 
š 1958] 
LIBERAL AT LARGE—SUBMITS His PLAN FOR THE 
MIDDLE Easr 
(By Harry Barnard) 

Having recklessly sent troops there, Amer- 
ica now cannot avoid coming up with a 
positive policy for the Middle East. 

In this regard, we put ourselves on the 
spot, The Russian move for a summit meet- 
ing, which may turn out the one good result 
of our impetuosity, was but a turn of an al- 
ready twisting screw. 


August 4 


A positive Middle East policy calls for 
much more than just stability. Nor is it 
enough to add the goal of keeping out com- 
munism, without a program for meeting the 
very conditions which make communism 
possible. 

In the Middle East, as elsewhere, where we 
seek stability, a social revolution—mainly 
leftward—tis going on. 

There will be no stability until this revo- 
lution runs its course. 

If we are smart, also true to our ideals, we 
will go along with it, hoping to guide it, even 
encourage it. 

First of all, our policy should include a 
definite stand, sincerely proclaimed, against 
all vestiges of colonialism. Many of these 
remain in the Middle East. 

For example, England still has a protector- 
ate over Kuwait, a patch adjoining Iraq, from 
which alone one-third of all Middle East oil 
comes. 

From Kuwait, British and Americans ex- 
tract a quarter of a billion dollars a year on 
a 50-50 basis with its sheik, This vestige of 
imperialism should go. 

If we and our usual partners, the British, 
extract oil from Arab soil and labor, it should 
be as managers or, at the most, junior (very 
junior) partners, not as owners or even 
lessors. 

Those 50-50 ofl deals, seemingly so fair in 
an accounting sense, should not be permitted 
by our Government. They should be out— 
forever. 

The take of private operators should be 
related closely, and fairly, to managerial 
service (and then only if the service is 
wanted) and not, as now, to ownership in 
one form or another. 

“Middle East wealth for Middle East peo- 
ple" (to support needed social reforms)— 
that should be our basic principle. This is 
not followed by deals private operators make 
with assorted kings, sheiks, and even presi- 
dents, most of whom exploit their own people 
and are but window dressing for artificial 
states that cannot stand except as we or 
England prop them up. 

We should insist that the British, Dutch, 
French, and all other Europeans, Russians 
included, adopt this policy. Then we, not 
the Russians, become the champions of Mid- 
dle East progress. 

This calls for self-denial, It calls for 
Placing social welfare above shortsighted 
military policy which, in view of the new 
weapons, is unrealistic at the root anyway. 

If we do this, then we not only win the 
friendship of the Arabs. We also win the 
right to advise them on two matters much 
more important than incidental political 
situations in Iraq, Lebanon, and Jordan, or 
the activities of the Russians. 

One such matter concerns Nasser, who op- 
erates much too much like Hitler. The Arabs 
won't listen to our warnings about Nasser— 
nor will he—unless we convince them of our 
good intentions. 

The other matter concerns Israel. 

Israel has the right to exist, or there is 
no moral conscience in the world. The 
Arabs must learn to accept Israel as the first 
step toward fruitful friendship that ought 
to replace the destructive antagonism that 
now exists. 

Through the United Nations, we can and 
must insist upon this, but again only because 
sympathy for legitimate Arab aspirations 
gives us that right. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
A REPORT ON IRAQ 

If an inquiring mind wanted to penetrate 
beneath the superficies of Iraqi politics which 
showed at the surface of Nuri es Said and co- 
horts (apparently the only aspect of Iraq 
visible to our State Department), it would 
discover just what Morris described. Outside 
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this narrow sphere of rulers, there was noth- 
ing but discontent. 

Peasants and landless laborers, living in 
miserable depths of poverty, small sheiks 
with land in their hands, tradesmen and city 
merchants, students government-educated 
abroad, civil employees at every level (in- 
cluding government students returned— 
engineers, scientists, doctors, teachers, etc.), 
lawyers, and eyen members of the Congress, 
all felt the top of the government absolutely 
insupportable, to put it mildly. Each was 
disgruntled with, if not the whole, then 
one facet or another of a rule imposed upon 
them against their wills. Was there anyone 
who didn’t hate the hyprocrisy of Nuri es 
Said? 

I thought that in the sites of religious pil- 
grimage, where puritanical prohibitions stifie 
any whiff of social change, it would be dif- 
ferent. I found a seething, angry spirit, 
antigovernment in the extreme. Whatever 
the nuance of political opinion—tight, left, 
Communist, or anti-Communist, or in- 
between—utter contempt for the powers that 
then were, was a constant, in the big city, 
Baghdad, in the towns, in the villages, in 
the mud huts. Often among the illiterate it 
came out in nihilism: Let the Government be 
destroyed. Nuri es Said hung, that’s our 
aim. What after that? Often no idea. The 
end result of total exasperation. 

Land reclamation, dam and highway build- 
ing had been pursued with extravagant 
waste, and there was little to show, except 
the costly portfolios in Government offices of 
projected engineering works done up fancy 
by the ivory tower crew to impress authori- 
ties, studies often taken from nonexistent 
hypothetical conditions, a waste engineering- 
wise and a crime when what the country 
needed was the actual work—the irrigation 
itself, the dams. Foreign engineer-contrac- 
tors had hoodwinked the government right 
and left with poor materials and bad con- 
struction. They built two-lane highways (so 
as to bid lowest to get the contract) where 
four-lane highways would scarcely suffice 
even for today’s traffic. 

First things, such as public health (in very 
low state, considering the numerous diseases 
endemic in many localities—tuberculosis, 
malaria, trachoma, hookworm, schistosomlia, 
acute asthma from desert dust—to name 
a few), first things came second on the 
list of things to do of the Iraqi Board of 
Development. The government went in for 
big things, like spectacular dams. It seemed 
to have that underdeveloped-nation com- 
plex of wanting big industry right now, 
whether feasible or not. Meanwhile, it 
made feeble efforts to conquer disease. Right 
next to the town of Najaf (population of 
15,000) it built a tuberculosis hospital— 
with 40 beds. There is a 80-percent inci- 
dense of tuberculosis in Najaf. 

While it sent thousands of students 
abroad every year for a university educa- 
tion, it left out of its education program 
the multitudes of illiterate. It often allowed 
those university students to linger abroad 
on into doctor of philosophies and beyond, 
when the country needed them urgently as 
rough-and-ready college graduates. When 
its ivory-tower scholars did at last come 
home there was no place in the economy 
for them; they were often too specialized. 
Nobody was more disgruntled than they, to 
find the government had not actually en- 
visaged a position for them that would make 
some little use of their training. (The idea 
of lavishing an expensive education on the 
few was apparently to create a corps of 
young men grateful and therefore loyal to 
the government, But what a miscarriage.) 
Such a contrast between the vast majority 
of illiterate peasants and this highly select- 
ed few would have been intolerable under 
any circumstances, 

These are just a few of the more obvious 
aspects of acute discontent, long sustained, 
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that met the observer on a recent visit to 
Iraq. The unfortunate apparition of a 
choice between the existing corruption or 
alinement with Nasser drove the people his 
way. The government of Nuri es Said had 
long ago put an iron clamp on freedom of 
the press, speech, and assembly. For years 
it had thrown whomever it cared to call 
Communist in jail forevermore. 

The pressure got worse after Suez, with 
the popularity of Nasser enhanced. When 
the explosion would come, it seemed bound 
to have the violence of the French revolu- 
tion. I'm surprised that thus far there 
hasn't been more slaughter. Perhaps it’s 
because only a small faction of vested 
interests would care to perpetuate the cor- 
ruption. If there is more fighting, it’s most 
likely to be an attempt at power by indi- 
vidualists—Iraqi are extremely so—who have 
a different idea of what a revolution should 
bring. 

I only wonder how our State Department 
could have gone on completely incognizant 
while for a matter of years this was build- 
ing up. 

Berry AL-HAMDANI, 

Panis. 

San GABRIEL VALLEY CHAPTER 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE UNITED NATIONS, INC., 
July 24, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: The resolution 
enclosed with this letter to you is one which 
our local San Gabriel Valley Chapter of the 
American Association of the United Nations 
unanimously approved at a special meeting 
July 23. This meeting was called to discuss 
the implications of our armed intervention 
in Lebanon. 

Although we are a comparatively small 
chapter of about 50 members, we have been 
identified with the cause of strengthening 
the United Nations in our foreign policy on 
a much larger scale in our community than 
our size indicates. 

We are hopeful that out of this recent 
crisis, in which a war may have been nar- 
rowly averted, that a valuable lesson may 
have been learned by all our people in plac- 
ing more and more reliance on combined and 
cooperative effort by all nations, both large 
and small, toward peace and freedom with 
justice for all. 

Very respectfully, 
Dwicur RAMAGE, 
President. 


The San Gabriel Valley Chapter of the 
American Association of the United Nations 
urges that every possible action be taken 
within, and not without, the United Na- 
tions to resolve the Lebanon question, in- 
cluding the speedy withdrawal of United 
States Armed Forces. 

Our membership beseeches you never to 
neglect any opportunity for negotiation and 
remains firm in its belief that urgent prob- 
lems of international relations can only be 
effectively solyed through the United Na- 
tions, including wherever necessary, the de- 
velopment and use of an international 
police force. 

BERKELEY, CALIF., July 26, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We support action through United Nations, 
Urge our Government make every effort to- 
ward point-by-point agreement on world 
police in critical areas, disarmament and 
economic development all under United 
Nations. 

WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR 
PEACE AND FREEDOM, 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE RiGHT HONORABLE 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, OF OREGON, RE- 
GARDING ACTUAL POLITICAL EVENTS IN THE 
MIDDLE East 

TEHERAN (IRAN), July 23, 1958. 

Kuwait with an area about 5,800 square 
miles and a total population estimated at 
250,000 (including about 4,000 Europeans 
and Americans) is an “independent sheik- 
dom” under “British protection” according 
to the Statesman's Yearbook. 

In the interest of the veracity, I think 
stronger emphasis might be made on the 
point “British protection” than “independ- 
ent.” 

I know conditions in Kuwait well. I have 
seen how the British have refused entry to 
Kuwait without a British permission in spite 
of I was in a permission to present a per- 
sonal invitation from the ruler, I have ex- 
perienced how the British Embassy in Stock- 
holm have delayed visas for our erectors and 
foremen, the presence of which in Kuwait 
was urgent, I have witnessed how British 
banks in Kuwait expressed their reluctance 
of remitting money to Sweden for orders 
given by the Government, I have met with 
“acidity” of a British General, installed as 
Director of the Public Works Dep. in Ku- 
wait on account of a very well-done job etc., 
etc. 

Briefly said, the British “live but do not 
allow somebody else to live” has caused an 
anti-British wave over Kuwait since years, 
and now this reaction has been taken care 
of by clever “outsiders.” 

The custom officers and the policemen in 
Kuwait are taking away their “Kuwait-but- 
tons” from their uniforms and provide their 
tunics with ‘“Nasser"-row of buttoms (made 
in Japan) and the old H. H. Sheik Abdullah 
al Salim al Sabah (K. C. M. C: - C. I. E), 
a friendly and misguided ruler, who has 
been “advised” by the British Political Resi- 
dent to invest about 300 million English 
pounds in Great Britain, does not under- 
stand the mighty era of a new time. 

Antidote to a total devouring of Kuwait: 
(1) To finish the “British protection” at 
once; (2) to establish better American diplo- 
matic service in Kuwait; (3) to issue an 
American proclamation (evt jointly with the 
British) that any violation against American 
property and citizens will not be tolerated 
and that no overthrowing illegally of the 
Government will be accepted. To send some 
naval units into the neighborhood waters 
might even be useful. 

THE TIME LIMIT IS VERY SHORT 

I understand, that this “medicine” must 
be very bitter for the British—but should 
they refuse to take it, they will lose the 
game totally (including Bahrein, Qatar and 
the Trucial States) as sure as doomsday. 

In Saudi-Arabia I understand, H. R. M. 
The King (Saud), is preparing an “air 
voyage” to Vienna (Austria), where he has 
finished the equipment of a “Royal” house. 
I hope he might not come back, and that 
Emir Faisal might be in a position to save 
the kingdom with the help of his son, Prince 
Abdulla al Faisal (minister of interior and 
of the police). It will not be easy, but the 
chances for surviving will anyhow improve. 

I know very well Prince Abdulla al Faisal 
personally and his political aspirations, 
which he has outlined for me about 5 or 6 
years ago. 

I know very well the situation also in 
Kuwait and the neighborhood states, and 
my “entrance” to Herr Nasser might be also 
known to United States of America. My 
connections to the Arab League are good, 
they organized some years ago my visit to 
the King of Yemen. 

I consider at the present juncture the 
time factor to be most important. 

Yours very truly. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE RIGHT HONORABLE 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, OF OREGON, UNITED 
STATES SENATE, WASHINGTON, D. C., UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 

TEHERAN (IRAN), July 20, 1958. 

Should I try to analyze the “Iraqi Prob- 
lem” I think I might be able to establish 
following facts: 

1. The Iraqi Revolution is a nationalistic 
movement, 

2. This movement is directed toward 
Great Britain, under which Iraq has been 
an economical “protectorate”. The British 
have delayed and obstructed a reasonable 
profit-sharing-politic toward Iraq, at least 
compared to what the other oil countries 
in the Middle East have obtained long ago. 

3. As the oil revenues of Iraq all “landed” 
in British banks, Great Britain managed 
to keep “the closed door’’-politic wholly or 
partially in Iraq and few foreign enter- 
prises (except some American) had really a 
chance in Iraq, but the British. 

4. Great Britain had control over the 
Government through the late Nuri Pascha 
and the late Crown Prince, who was the 
country’s biggest Iraqui undertaker in 
many respects. 

5. The young people of Iraq (many “pro- 
Nasser”) are behind and forced the revo- 
lution to break out probably sooner than 
originally planned. The eventful occur- 
ences confirm, that more clever and realistic 
and experienced “experts” than the Iraqis 
have planned the revolution. 

6. Should it be true, that the new gov- 
ernment have confirmed her willingness to 
keep the oil agreement and to remain in the 
Baghdad Pact (which seems unlikely to me), 
we can only establish the fact, that a new 
government have taken the power and re- 
gret the way it was done (the killing of 
the King, Nuri Pascha etc., etc.) but we must 
not forget that the scene is located to the 
Middle East, where assassinations are con- 
ceivable, old means for fighting political op- 
ponents, 

7. The United States of America might 
have the chance of partially saving the situ- 
ation for the West (specially for Great 
Britain) by: 

(a) taking over partially the Iraqui oll 
industry, 

(b) granting Iraq more fair profit-shar- 
ing conditions in this correction. 

(c) arranging better welfare conditions 
for the oil workers. 

(ad) allowing other countries to trade, 
build and to contribute to the developments 
of Iraq. 

(e) putting a break on the probably forth- 
coming requests for nationalizing the oil 
industry and for “co-ordinating” this 
livelihood of Iraq under Egyptian rule. 

(8) One must in this connection remem- 
ber, that Baghdad is not the same as whole 
Iraq—an important fact. 

9. A British military intervention in 
Iraq is—according to my humble opinion— 
now useless, dangerous and injurious to the 
United States of America and the whole 
Western World. 

10. In spite of that the architects for 
the Iraq revolution are no-Iraqis. I per- 
sonally do not think, that you can brand 
the main leaders as Communists nor even 
entirely pro-Nasser, I think Iraqui nation- 
alists should be more impartial perhaps 
with the addition of anti-British 

11. The American influence in Iraq as 
well as propaganda must be offensive, must 

more concentrated upon the young 
people, must be more smart, more alert and 
e. 

12. Tick-tack money or “oil for the 
works of the watch” or whatever you prefer 
to call it must be at disposal amply and fast, 
when needed, and is more important than 
the “point four.” 

13. The desk-strategists claim the key to 
the Middle East situation is in Moskwa. I 
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don’t agree—the key is in our own hands. It 
depends upon us, not on the Russians, 
should the Middle East remain free. 

There is also another fact, which many 
experts seem ta forget: Herr Nasser has 
more followers abroad than at home, 


Woops HoLeE, Mass., July 23, 1958. 
Hon, WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: As a United States 
citizen and specialist on Middle East af- 
fairs long resident in the area, may I rec- 
ommend the enclosed article as a reasoned 
analysis of the background of the present 
Middle East crisis. In addition, newspaper 
articles by Arthur Krock, C. Y. Sulzberger, 
Sam Pope Brewer, Edward Crankshaw, and 
Geoffrey Godsell are accurate guides, far 
more so than the administration in Wash- 
ington and excited press, radio, and TV 
comment. 

In my view an accurate appreciation of 
the present situation must base itself on 
the following considerations: 

1. Arab nationalism is an expression of 
deeply rooted aspirations stimulated by con- 
tact with the West. Basically anti-Com- 
munist, it is not necessarily hostile to the 
West, any more than it is necessarily 
friendly to the Soviet Union; 

2. Western policy since 1919 right up to 
the present time has caused the Arab people 
to view the West as the great obstacle and 
threat to nationalist desires for independ- 
ence and self-respect; 

3. The United States has seemingly aban- 
doned its traditional championship of “Hb- 
erty and justice for all,” leaving Nasser and 
the Russians to pose unchallenged as the 
liberators of the Arabs from unpopular oli- 
garchies and their imperialist supporters in 
the West; 

4. United States military diplomacy has 
revealed a gross miscalculation of its ef- 
fects to the point that not only are con- 
structive U, N. peace efforts jeopardized but 
also the very ends of such diplomacy are 
being defeated rather than secured; 

5. The involvement of oil and other United 
States commercial, educational, and humani- 
tarian interests with foreign policy has fos- 
tered Arab suspicions that all such enter- 
prises are tools of American imperialism; 

6. The revolution in Iraq, which might 
have occurred at any time during the past 
2 or 3 years, is a popular indigenous 
development in the direction of more 
democracy, more independence, more Arab 
unity, and less corruption; 

7. President Chamoun and Foreign Minis- 
ter Malik did not accurately represent the 
situation in Lebanon with respect to the 
size and scope of U. A. R. intervention and 
with respect to their own popular backing 
in Lebanon. 

The question now at hand is how to re- 
duce tension and retrieve the situation con- 
structively. I believe that such a solution 
must include: 

1. A careful reformulation of United 
States policy and attitudes toward the Arab 
people on the basis of respect and under- 
standing for nationalist desires for self-de- 
termination, economic development, and re- 
gional cooperation; 

2. Prompt, unconditional withdrawal of 
troops from Lebanon; 

3. Recognition of and cooperation with 
the new government of Iraq; 

4, Reaffirmation of support for U. N. ob- 
servers and for U.N. efforts to find a peace- 
ful solution; 

5. A renewed effort to deal with the Arab- 
Israeli dispute on the basis of seeking per- 
manent settlement and/or compensation for 
the Arab refugees; 

6. Mutual cooperation with the Arab 
countries on the basis of mutual respect and 
equality. 
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We should particularly encourage the fur- 
ther development of indigenous intellectual 
and moral leadership, education, and 
social welfare, with a concomitant deem- 
phasis of military aid. 

A temporary loss of face will be inevitable 
in implementing such a policy. It is in- 
evitable anyway. Delay may be disastrous. 
It is high time to consider the Arabs as 
people who desire liberty, better living 
standards, education, and justice no less 
than any other people, and who equally 
resent being treated as political pawns. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp A. REED. 
[From Foreign Affairs for July 1958] 

TOWARD A POLICY FOR THE MIDDLE EAST 

(By Richard H. Nolte and William R. Polk) 


If the United States is to pursue its objec- 
tives successfully in the Middle East it must 
understand that the decisive social and po- 
litical force at work there is Arab nation- 
alism, and must come to terms with it; and 
it must also accept realistically the fact that 
the Soviet Union now plays an important role 
in Arab affairs. 

The strategic importance of the Middle 
East as a route to Asia and as an area of 
contention between Russia and Western Eu- 
rope is not new. The eastern question pre- 
occupied the powers throughout the 19th 
century. Today, with the protagonists in- 
finitely more powerful, the competition con- 
tinues; and to the stakes have been added 
three-quarters of the world’s proven oil re- 
serves. What may be even more significant 
is that rival philosophies and ways of life 
are competing in the Middle East also, and 
the outcome there will have a profound in- 
fluence on the still uncommitted peoples of 
Africa and Asia, 

Ir 


A necessary first step in formulating an 
American policy for the Middle East is to 
identify the basic American objectives there. 
In doing so, a clear distinction should be 
made between objectives and the means to 
achieve them and between essential objec- 
tives and those that are merely desirable. 
The importance of this is emphasized by 
Western experience in recent years. A con- 
cept of vital interests has always under- 
lain British policy: For example, the use or 
usufruct of such facilities as the Suez Canal 
and the refinery at Abadan were regarded as 
of vital importance. But in practice the vital 
interest itself has often been understood to 
include the ownership, control, or even mili- 
tary occupation thought necessary to secure 
it. Particular means have tended to become 
ends, and rigid adherence to them has in the 
long run often jeopardized rather than safe- 
guarded the interest itself. Thus, we have 
seen that the means which Britian used to 
assure navigation in the Suez Canal and a 
continuing flow of petroleum to Europe 
worked against those vital interests. 

In dealing with the Middle East, the 
United States has not been embarrassed by 
imperial legacies and has been free to utilize 
less stereotyped methods in pursuing its ob- 
jectives, Initially at least, its programs of 
technical and economic assistance were an 
imaginative new departure; even so, it has 
sometimes confused ends and means. 
Treaties, pacts and aid agreements have 
seemed almost to become ends in themselves, 
to be sought even to the point of damaging 
the relationships they were designed to sup- 
port. The Eisenhower doctrine is a recent 
example. It was presented in a way (“Stand 
up and be counted; we will make it worth 
your while”) which made it seem to con- 
firm Radio Moscow’s daily portrayal of it 
as nefarious “new imperialism.” As a re- 
sult, fearing popular outcry, no Arab gov- 
ernment except that of Lebanon—a small, 
half-Christian state with a Western orien- 
tation—dared to endorse it, and the over-all 
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position of the United States in the Middle 
East was weakened rather than strengthened. 

Even more noticeable is the American 
tendency to frame policy with reference to 
the maximum which it would be desirable 
to achieve instead of the minimum which is 
essential. One result is that every shortfall 
from the maximum objective is interpreted 
as a failure or defeat. The result may then 
be “panic” reactions and hasty improvisa- 
tions. 

The Syrian crisis of last fall is a case in 
point. The Soviet agreement of August 6 
to provide massive aid for Syrian economic 
development and Syria’s appointment of a 
pro-Soviet chief of staff on August 15 were 
interpreted as serious defeats for United 
States policy. Washington was prompted to 
take a series of actions: the expulsion of the 
Syrian Ambassador in retaliation for Syria’s 
expulsion of three American Embassy officials 
for allegedly plotting a coup; the flying trip 
(beginning August 22) of Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State Henderson, during which he 
avoided contact with Syrian and Egyptian 
leaders; the airlift of arms to Jordan (an- 
nounced September 5) and stepped-up arms 
shipments to Lebanon, Iraq, and Saudi 
Arabia; Sixth Fleet maneuvers off the Syrian 
coast; and Secretary Dulles’ statement (Sep- 
tember 19) in the United Nations General 
Assembly, following the concentration of 
Turkish troops (with American officers pres- 
ent) along the Syrian frontier. Mr. Dulles’ 
remark that “Turkey now faces growing mil- 
itary danger from the major buildup of 
Soviet arms in Syria” was not taken by 
Middle Easterners at face value, The Syrian 
army was small (about 50,000 men), newly 
equipped, lacking in battle experience and 
in large part tied down on the Israeli fron- 
tier, whereas the Turkish Army was the larg- 
est field force in NATO (half a million men), 
armed and in part trained by the United 
States for a decade, and presumably able to 
deploy a major part of its force on the Syrian 
frontier. It may be that American actions 
were designed not only to reassure the 
Turks but to warn Soviet Russia; but it is 
open to question whether they were the best 
means, especially since they seem to lend 
substance to Russian and Syrian charges that 
the United States was planning a coup in 
Syria. When no coup materialized, the So- 
viet Union with its well-publicized “threat” 
to use nuclear force gained wide credit as 
the “protector of Syrian independence” 
against American “aggression,” The United 
States, criticized both for allegedly planning 
to interfere in Syria and equally for then 
backing down, gained only discredit. 

It is now clear that the United States 
was not prepared to insist on the withdrawal 
of the Soviet-aid program for Syria; while 
this would be desirable, it was not in fact a 
vital requirement of American policy. Had 
a policy with respect to the Syrian-Russian 
aid agreement been formulated with this 
fact in mind, the United States would have 
been prepared in advance to accept it and 
might have avoided both the defeat and 
the consequences of haste. 

Greater flexibility is another advantage 
that might be derived from a policy based 
on essential minimums instead of desirable 
maximums. The confidence and respect 
which the United States once enjoyed in the 
Middle East has tempted it to adopt a policy 
of trying to hang on to every advantage, 
to maintain the status quo intact. This has 
made American policy rigid. Moreover, it is 
self-defeating to oppose change in an area 
where reform is a popular ideal and rapid and 
fundamental change is inescapable. If 
policy objectives were set in minimum terms, 
on the other hand, there would be scope for 
initiative in promoting desirable change and 
even for profiting from the initiative of 
others. For instance, by endorsing the ob- 
jective of Syrian economic development set 
out in the Soviet aid agreement, and by 
establishing a high level of expectation 
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against which Syrians could measure the ac- 
tual performance, the United States might 
have benefited from the Soviet initiative— 
which in any case it could not prevent. 

Objectives should be evaluated and re- 
evaluated constantly. They need not be as- 
sumed necessarily to include any particular 
treaty, pact, or aid relationship, or the use 
of particular bases, or freedom of navigation 
in the Suez Canal, or even continuing Amer- 
ican participation in Middle Eastern oil ac- 
tivities. At the present time, the primary 
American objectives would seem to be main- 
tenance of a sufficient degree of peace in the 
area to prevent events which might lead to a 
nuclear war and the continuance of a suffi- 
cient flow of oil to maintain the European 
economy. Europe now depends upon Middle 
Eastern oil for 80 percent of its needs, and 
as those needs double or triple in the coming 
decade, the Middle East will probably have to 
supply most or all of the increment. In view 
of this, an essential American policy would 
seem to be one which accommodated itself to 
political developments in the area—even 
seemingly undesirable ones, that is, a general 
drift toward neutralism—so long as they per- 
mitted the steady flow of oil to its European 
markets. 

None of this is to say that desirable 
secondary objectives ought to be aban- 
doned, merely that these should be sought 
only to the extent, and only in such ways, 
that the essentials are not jeopardized. Con- 
tinued American and Western participation 
in Middle Eastern oil operations, for example, 
is surely desirable and should be supported; 
but not to the point of endangering the econ- 
omy of Europe. 

When we measure the current situation in 
the Middle East in terms of our essential ob- 
jectives, we find that the United States is 
fairly well off. Our assets include: a 56-per- 
cent share in Middle Eastern oil production; 
& certain residue of Arab sentiment for the 
America of Washington, Lincoln, Wilson, and 
Roosevelt; use of the airfield at Dhahran; the 
military association with Iraq through the 
Baghdad Pact; and freedom to use the Suez 
Canal. Accordingly, there is no current need 
for crash programs. There is time in which 
to plan. And there exists a considerable 
margin of negotiable assets, as it were— 
interests and positions of advantage which 
might be relinquished, should need arise, to 
forestall a threat to the essential objectives. 
This situation might be used to add flexibil- 
ity to United States policy. For example, 
after it was understood that the United 
States would not insist on retaining rights to 
the Dhahran airfield in the face of a Saudi 
refusal, Soviet charges of “imperialist exploi- 
tation” lost much of their force on this 
issue. The base is not therefore a serious 
political liability for the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment; meanwhile, the United States re- 
tains the use of it. 

m 


In the long run, foreign policy in a given 
area cannot be successful unless it takes 
account of the dominant desires and fears of 
the people who live there. The necessary sec- 
ond step in formulating an American policy 
for the Middle East, then, is to ascertain these 
attitudes. Here the United States encounters 
great difficulty, however, because the Middle 
East presents a picture of internal squab- 
bling, dynastic rivalry, tribal and class feud- 
ing, religious and sectarian intolerance, vio- 
lence and reprisal—in general, that is dis- 
unity, disagreement, and dissent. Is there 
in the Middle East any significant body of 
shared views and feelings? 

The turmoil there results from the pro- 
found and accelerating social revolution 
which is taking place as a result of contact 
with the West—with Western goods and ma- 
chines, economic and military techniques, 
political and social institutions, and above 
all cultural values. This social transforma- 
tion has many dimensions. Separate nation 
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states have been created from the ruins of 
the Ottoman Empire, and these have taken 
on at least the outward forms of their West- 
tern counterparts. Though the results have 
satisfied few, the idea that government rep- 
resents and should serve the people has 
definitely taken hold. Subsistence farming 
and cottage industry are in process of being 
replaced by large-scale cash-crop agriculture, 
increasingly mechanized, and the beginnings 
of industrialization. Rapid urbanization, the 
growth of a middle class and a sharp rise of 
population resulting from the introduction of 
modern medicine and public health measures 
are among the social aspects of the revolu- 
tion. A cultural aspect is the gradual re- 
placement of the static, tradition-bound as- 
sumptions of the Islamic past by those of the 
secular, progressive West. 

These are obvious aspects of the social rev- 
olution in the Middle East. Perhaps less ob- 
viously, the psychological effect has been to 
rob increasingly large numbers of people of 
their sense of security and to diminish their 
self-respect by dissolving the old social mo- 
saic in which each man and each group had 
a recognized place and function and by re- 
vealing the seeming a-to-z inferiority of their 
traditional pattern of life in comparison to 
the new Western model. This revelation has 
been driven home by the use of military force 
to support Western political domination, 
and it has been emphasized by the Western 
habit of pinning such labels on them as 
backward and underdeveloped. They have 
felt a compelling need, in consequence, for 
a new allegiance, a new ordering of society 
adequate to deal with internal insecurity, is 
nationalism. 

Nationalism is not, of course, a recent de- 
velopment in the Middle East, but for each 
succeeding generation it has acquired a new 
depth of meaning. Fifty years ago it in- 
volved little more than the desire for inde- 
pendence. To this was then added an Arab 
desire for unity, and for the power and pres- 
tige necessary to secure it. There gradually 
came into existence, too, a craving for social 
justice, economic development, industrializa- 
tion and internal reforms. Most recently we 
have seen the growth of a desire among 
Arabs not only to be independent and united 
but to remain outside the great spheres of 
power conflict. The nationalists of this pres- 
ent generation who are drawn mainly from 
the urban educated and semieducated mid- 
dle classes—the same classes, that is, which 
are most affected by the impact of the West— 
are the creative minority. With the swift 
spread of education and the multiplication 
of mass communications media, they are in- 
creasing rapidly in numbers and influence. 
They look with critical westernized eyes at 
their surroundings and are bitterly aware of 
disunity, weakness, corruption, injustice, 
backwardness, poverty, and ignorance—all 
the stigmata of inferiority. They can see 
only one way out: to reform and reconstruct 
their society in the pattern of modern in- 
dustrialized respectability. 

Nationalisms in the Middle East Is thus, 
basically, a constructive force. This remains 
true in spite of its well-publicized destruc- 
tive aspects. Street demonstrations, propa- 
ganda invective, and the nationalization of 
foreign enterprises are the negative and vio- 
lent expressions of too-long-thwarted positive 
aspirations. Much as we may deplore these 
activities, our own political traditions forbid 
us to say that force is never a patriotic last 
resort. Even granting that the outbreaks of 
nationalist violence have been to some extent 
habit-forming, and that they have occurred 
in situations in which we would judge them 
inappropriate, they evidence not so much 
the absence of constructive objectives as the 
strength of the frustrated feelings behind 
them. The distinction sometimes made be- 
tween nationalists who are constructive and 
those who are destructive reflects a difference 
in their methods more than a difference in 
their ultimate objectives. It is apparent 
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that when moderation fails in the Arab 
world, extremism takes over, and that 
whether or not this degeneration takes place 
depends in no small degree on policies fol- 
lowed by the West. 

What, specifically, do the Arab nationalists 
stand for? Above all, they want to secure 
and maintain Arab unity and independence. 
Internally, they want to coalesce all the di- 
vergent social groups from peasant to pasha 
into a citizenry loyal to the nation; exter- 
nally they want to merge the individual Arab 
States into a larger Arab union. We have 
seen a start made toward this objective in 
recent months. They want military strength 
as a bulwark for their own programs, as a 
means of defense against external threats, 
and—not least—for reasons of prestige. In 
foreign policy, they would like to be neutral, 
to avoid entanglements, and to profit from 
Soviet-American competition in order to de- 
vote their undivided energies to the advance- 
ment of their own affairs. They want honest 
and impartial government. And ultimately, 
they want to secure the full schedule of 
rights, privileges, and protections promised 
by the Western democratic ideal. 

The nationalists want economic develop- 
ment not only to build up national power 
but to employ and feed surplus population 
and to raise standards of living. In the so- 
cial field, they want to develop universal free 
education from kindergarten through college 
in order to create a responsible citizenry and 
to train sufficient officials, technicians and 
professionals for the growing needs of their 
society. With equal urgency they want na- 
tionwide programs of medical care. In the 
mame of social justice they stand for the 
elimination of the feudal system of land 
tenure and for the fair treatment of labor. 

The nationalists vary in political color 
from black to red, but they all serve or claim 
to serve the same overall objectives. On the 
extreme of religious reaction, the Moslem 
Brothers cite the assumed original principles 
of Islam and call for a reconstruction of so- 
ciety on that basis. , But in going back to 
early Islam as their source, they know in 
advance what it is they are looking for and 
occasionally they may be said to look with 
a formative eye; as a result we are told that 
independence, economic development and so- 
cial justice are old Islamic principles deriving 
from the Quran and the Tradition of the 
Prophet. These are principles to which the 
Communists on the other extreme must also 
cater, however insincerely, if they are to 
gain a following. For all political parties and 
factions, the difference does not lie in what 
is to be sought but how and by whom. 

By all odds the man most widely regarded 
as a successful seeker of these ends is Presi- 
dent Nasser of Egypt. In the West he has 
often been represented as a tinpot dictator, a 
Middle Eastern Hitler, a breaker of treaties, 
an oppressor of minorities and a saboteur of 
international commerce. There is a certain 
amount of truth as well as exaggeration in 
these charges. But for Arabs, his shortcom- 
ings are nothing compared with the stature 
he has acquired. As the man who forced im- 
perialist Britain out of the Canal Zone, who 
successfully defied the West with his Czech 
arms deal, who topped Secretary Dulles’ in- 
sulting withdrawal of the High Dam offer 
with a resounding slap at Britain and France 
and their Suez Canal Company, who tri- 
umphantly survived the tripartite aggression 
late in 1956, Nasser has become in the eyes 
of most Arabs a modern Saladin. More than 
any other man, in a favorite phrase, he has 
restored Arab independence and dignity. 

To them, in addition, Nasser represents 
honesty in government, devotion to eco- 
nomic development (of which the High Dam 
was the major symbol), and the determina- 
tion to educate and unify, to provide jobs, 
social security, and a rising standard of liy- 
ing for the masses. He led the way to land 
reform and, after a decade of talk by others, 
implemented the dream of Arab union. 
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Some Arab nationalists have private reser- 
vations about Nasser for his gross abuse of 
press and radio, his imprisonments and op- 
pressions, his discrimination against foreign 
private enterprise, his unneutral involve- 
ment with the U. S. S. R., and the unim- 
pressive showing of his armed forces against 
Israel. But most will hear no evil of him 
and those who do can offer no better re- 
placement. Nasser remains the towering 
hero of Arab nationalism, 

It cannot be stated too strongly that na- 
tionalism is the decisive political and social 
force at work in the Arab Middle East, and 
that this remains true in spite of the many 
evidences of discord and division. The na- 
tionalists may be a long time in realizing 
their objectives and, despite the extraordi- 
nary progress of the past few years, they 
may neyer realize them all. But a funda- 
mental lesson of modern Middle Eastern 
history is that foreign—or domestic—at- 
tempts to secure or to preserve special privi- 
leges and interests in opposition to the 
ground-swell of nationalism lead ultimately 
to failure. Britain failed in Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Jordan (who can tell what 5 
years will bring in Iraq?), and France in 
Syria, Lebanon, and North Africa. In the 
long run, if American policy in the Middle 
East is not also to fail, it must not seem 
to oppose and obstruct the constructive pur- 
poses of Arab nationalism. 
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But this is to state the situation in nega- 
tive terms. Simply to render the policy of 
the United States harmless in Arab eyes 
would not automatically gain it favor. To 
be effective, American policy must have na- 
tionalist support and this can be won by a 
clear and steady endorsement of their own 
constructive purposes. Thus, the third step 
in formulating an American Middle Eastern 
policy is to jettison the sterile approach 
based mainly on rigid opposition to the So- 
viet Union and to work out a new and more 
positive approach alive to the desires and 
needs of the Middle Easterners themselves. 

The minimum American objectives in the 
Middle East as stated earlier in this article 
do not inherently conflict with the nation- 
alist desires for independence, unity, neutral- 
ity, economic development, and social re- 
form. Indeed, with the moral and material 
backing of the United States, Arab progress 
toward achieving these things could also 
become progress toward securing American 
objectives. Moreover, the present national- 
ist hostility toward the whole range of other 
American interests in the Middle East would 
tend to fade away. 

Many of the constructive aspirations of 
Arab nationalism are expressed in phrases 
that come from the lexicon of Western and 
particularly American experience: “all men 
are created equal,” “toward a more perfect 
union,” “avoid foreign entanglements.” 
These slogans ring just as true to Arab na- 
tionalists as they did to our ancestors or as 
they do to us. The fact that they are being 
used against us is an indication that the 
United States seems no longer to represent 
these ideals in its dealing with the Arabs. 
Meanwhile, the Soviet Union, adopting the 
familiar language of liberal democracy with- 
out embarrassment and in all seeming sin- 
cerity, has been able during the past 2 or 3 
years to represent itself as the unselfish 
champion of Arab nationalist aspirations. 
The result has been a glacial eastward shift 
of Arab opinion. 

While the Russians have been adopting our 
mottoes—and finding them keys of success— 
we have often acted in ways which have cut 
right to the nerve of nationalist feeling. A 
mainspring of Arab nationalism is the ter- 
rible feeling of inferiority, and this feeling 
the United States has helped to compound. 

The United States made its first major 
intervention in Middle Eastern affairs a 
decade ago when it lent wholehearted finan- 
cial, diplomatic and moral support to the 
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establishment of Israel. From an Arab point 
of view, this was a denial of the principles 
which the United States had proclaimed for 
all men. Did the United States see no in- 
equality, no injustice, no unwisdom, they 
ask, in supporting the forcible conversion 
of what to them was plainly an Arab land 
into a Jewish state or in accepting the per- 
manent displacement of a million Arabs 
from their homes and property to make room 
for an equal number of people whom Europe 
had driven forth? Since this American ac- 
tion, a half-billion dollars of official United 
States assistance has been given to Israel, 
amounting to 2 or 3 times the sums con- 
tributed to all the Arab countries combined, 
and even private American gifts have been 
given a quasi-official nature by being made 
tax exempt. In these and other ways the 
Arabs have found goading evidence of their 
own inadequacy, lack of standing in our 
eyes, and inferiority. The result, in spite 
of the many millions of dollars in various 
forms of aid which we have given the Arabs, 
has been to lend great impetus to the nega- 
tive features of Arab nationalism and to 
render it hostile to America, 

Although the reservoir of Arab good will 
toward America began to drain away a decade 
ago, the rise of the Soviet Union in Arab 
esteem began following the Czech arms deal 
with Egypt; thus it is less than 3 years old. 
Initially, the Soviet Union had shared our 
attitude toward Israel-Arab relations, In- 
deed, the survival of Israel was due in no 
small degree to the arms supplied from Rus- 
sian-dominated Czechoslovakia. (The Arabs 
bitterly remark that there was no Western 
uproar about that Czech arms deal.) The 
Czech arms deal with Egypt in the summer of 
1955 led to a radical change in the positions 
of the Soviet Union and the United States. 
Previously, the United States had promised 
arms to Egypt contingent upon conclusion 
of an Anglo-Egyptian agreement about Brit- 
ish troops in the canal zone. This agreement 
was reached in the summer of 1954, Then in 
early February 1955 came the first big Israeli 
military attack against Egyptian armed forces 
in the Gaza strip. Arms became an urgent 
necessity for Nasser if he was to retain the 
loyalty of his free officers and the army upon 
whom his control of Egypt rested. The 
American Government maintained that un- 
der existing legislation it could provide arms 
only for cash in dollars (which Egypt lacked) 
or accompanied by a United States military 
mission, which Egyptian nationalism could 
not tolerate. Turning to the Soviet bloc, 
Nasser secured weapons in adequate amounts 
on very reasonable terms, payable in cotton, 
of which Egypt then had an unsold surplus. 

The resulting surge of alarm in the West 
and the immediate arrival of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Allen in Cairo, reportedly 
with a new arms offer, showed Egyptians the 
key to American policy in the Middle East: 
fear of the Soviet Union. The controlled 
Egyptian press accordingly printed a story 
asserting that the Soviets had offered to 
help build the High Dam, the huge $1.2 bil- 
lion project that symbolized Egypt’s drive 
for economic development and its major 
hope for winning the race against Malthu- 
sian starvation. The United States, joined 
by Britain and later by the World Bank, 
promptly made a counter-offer as a gesture 
of humanitarian generosity. However, the 
Soviet offer was an Egyptian invention; no 
real offer materialized. The Russians did, 
however, promise large-scale assistance for 
Egyptian industrial development (which re- 
sulted in a $175 million aid agreement late 
in 1957). In May and June of 1956, Nasser 
tried to nail down the Western offer; but 
the United States, having discovered the 
Russian lack of interest, no longer felt any 
urgency about the High Dam. Nasser seemed 
to be right about our motivations, but had 
overplayed his hand. When Ambassador 
Hussein went to Washington to “put Amer- 
ican good faith to the test,” the offer was 
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withdrawn, and in such a way as to be an 
imescapable insult to Nasser. It was stated 
that because of the arms purchases, the 
Egyptian economy would be unequal to the 
task of building the dam. The inference 
was that the United States was unwilling to 
associate itself with a losing proposition, 
starving peasants or no, 

Thus challenged, Nasser had to reply. His 
counterstroke at the end of July was to na- 
tionalize the Suez Canal Co. During the 
tense 4-month deadlock that followed, and 
despite the resignation (on September 15) 
of 100 of the 170 canal pilots, Egypt proudly 
kept the canal in operation, and the Soviet 
Union backed it. The United States tried 
to restrain Britain and France and asserted 
the principle of internationalization, or 
joint control by the user nations (‘‘collec- 
tive colonialism,” according to the Egyp- 
tians), on the grounds—somewhat surpris- 
ing for the United States—that control of a 
vital international waterway by one country 
imperiled free navigation. The Arabs were 
quick to point out not only the parallel to 
Panama but the similar issue that had 
arisen in 1946 when Russia wanted to 
“internationalize” the Turkish Straits and 
the United States had stoutly maintained 
the principle of one-nation control. 

The inference drawn by the Arabs from 
these episodes was that an American prom- 
ise about arms or a dam was not necessarily 
a promise when it was made to an Arab; 
that failure to secure arms from the United 
States did not give Arabs a right to try 
elsewhere; that in American eyes the only 
people who counted in the Middle East 
(apart from the Israelis) were the Russians; 
that the United States had no genuine in- 
terest in Arab economic development as 
such; and that the Arabs were considered 
incompetent to run their own economy or 
even their own canal. In short, the Arabs 
concluded that Americans did not look on 
them as being on the same level as other 
peoples or nations. By contrast, the actions 
of the Soviet Union seemed to shine with a 
pure white light. 

For a brief period, the firm stand of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower against the Anglo-French- 
Israeli invasion of Egypt seemed to obliter- 
ate the record of the preceding months and 
to regain much of the ground lost by the 
United States. Contrary to what the Arabs 
had expected, the United States did not 
back its major European allies and its Mid- 
dle Eastern protégé. President Eisenhower's 
action and his speech about “one law” for 
all reopened doors throughout the Arab 
world. But the opportunity thus gained for 
a fresh start in the Middle East was soon 
dissipated. Various acts, some of them 
comparatively petty, seemed to give the lie 
to the President’s stand. For example, 
when the Egyptians requested release of 
$14,000 of their funds (the United States 
had frozen $40 million of their funds when 
the Egyptians nationalized the Suez Canal 
Co.) in order to purchase medicines for the 
victims of the Port Said invasion, they were 
refused. This occurred at a time when 
dramatic efforts were being made in the 
West to aid the refugees from Hungary, and 
the Arabs were quick to draw the compari- 
son. Egypt's attempt to purchase surplus 
American wheat, when its own reserves were 
almost exhausted, was similarly turned 
down. The medicines and the wheat were 
supplied by the Soviet Union. Then the 
United States failed to renew the CARE 
program through which nearly 3 million 
Egyptian children were receiving school 
lunches “as a gift from the children of 
America.” Such actions as these made it 
easy for many Arabs to believe that it was 
not through our efforts but rather through 
the much-publicized Soviet “threat” to 
rocket bomb London and Paris that the 
Anglo-French invasion had been stopped. 
It was even suggested that the motivation 
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for the American position had been a desire 
to get control of the canal. In 1951, they 
recalled, in a somewhat parallel situation, 
the United States had discouraged impend- 
ing British military action against Iran to 
recover the nationalized Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. refinery at Abadan, and within 3 years 
American companies held a 40-percent share 
in Iranian oil. They know little or nothing 
of just how that had come about; the re- 
sult spoke sufficiently for itself. 


y 


Today Arab nationalists have come to see 
the United States as a major foe. Into the 
breaches which we either haye made or have 
not known how to prevent, the Soviet Union 
has been invited. For capital, technical as- 
sistance, support, and protection, Arabs are 
increasingly turning toward the Soviet Union. 
In the realm of ideas, also, this is increas- 
ingly the case. Our basic political assump- 
tions are often seen in the harsh light of 
what Arabs regard as our nonperformance, 
our institutions in the pale, reflected light of 
mandate and protectorate copies which often 
hindered rather than promoted the social 
well-being of the peoples concerned. In con- 
trast, the Soviet ideas are new, untried, less 
complicated and, to many Asians, exciting; 
Soviet policies seem remarkably flexible and 
favorably disposed; and the Soviet economy 
has so far seemed both able and willing to 
help. 

We cannot and should not try to prevent 
the Arabs from profiting from the help of the 
Soviet Union, We should recognize the fact 
that the Soviet Union plays a part in the 
affairs of the Middle East and that, from an 
Arab point of view, Soviet offers of economic, 
technical, and military assistance are no less 
legitimate than similar American offers. In- 
stead of opposing Soviet aid for Arab eco- 
nomic development, and thereby seeming to 
oppose the development itself, American pol- 
icy ought to encourage the Arabs to get all 
they can while urging a proper watchfulness 
and the setting of high standards of per- 
formance. This would range us on the side 
of those things which Arabs, like most Asians 
and Africans, demand of the future; it would 
also reduce the pressure on us to bid against 
the Soviet Union in a Nasser’s game of “com- 
petitive exploitation,” 

It will be objected that backing the con- 
structive objectives of Arab nationalists 
would mean, ultimately, that Israel would 
be driven into the sea. But in fact by 
making clear its intent to maintain peace 
in the area to the point of using force 
against aggression, the United States would 
stand as a bulwark for a peaceful Israel 
no less than for any other peaceful state in 
the Middle East. This would be acceptable 
to Arab nationalists. The key is equal 
treatment, fairness, one law. Arabs will 
accept no less; offers of more they will not 
respect. Once assured on these points, 
their feeling about Israel and the Palestine 
refugees—now symbols of Western unfair- 
ness and lack of regard for Arabs—would 
lose much of their vengeful force. Indeed, 
this was a temporary result of our stand at 
Suez. 

Last, we must realize that although our 
diplomatic contacts are with governments 
and states, these for historical reasons are 
rather different in the Middle East than in 
Europe. America ought to avoid excessive 
identification with any particular leader, 
party or social class except as he or it rep- 
resents the positive aspirations of the popu- 
lation. In this, the Soviet Union has been 
far more astute than we, as, for example, 
in its willingness to work with Nasser al- 
though the latter has banned the Commu- 
nist Party in Egypt. The Soviet Union has 
never suggested that Nasser is ideologically 
in accord with it, whereas we often seem 
to suggest that this is true of leaders who 
are equally far from our basic tenets. By 
maintaining a greater flexibility we can 
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move with the changes of public opinion: 
we can recognize and even bless such moves 
as those now in train toward pan-Arab 
union. Failure of that dream to materialize 
because of apparent American opposition 
would leave the Arabs more hostile than 
ever and all the more dependent on the So- 
viet Union. This would diminish the like- 
lihood that we could ever reach and main- 
tain our basic objectives in the Middle East. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 4, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 3916) to 
amend the Shipping Act, 1916. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 34 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, un- 
til tomorrow, Tuesday, August 5, 1958, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate August 4, 1958: 
In THE Coast GUARD 

The following officers for promotion to the 
permanent rank of rear admiral in the United 
States Coast Guard: 

Capt. Carl B, Olsen 

Capt. Peter V. Colmar 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

The following for permanent appointment 
to the grade indicated, in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To be ensigns 
Doyle D. Harper 
Morton K. Meiers 


GOVERNOR OF VIRGIN ISLANDS 
John David Merwin, of the Virgin Islands, 
to be Governor of the Virgin Islands. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
Walter A. Gordon, of California, to be judge 
of the United States District Court for the 
Virgin Islands for the term of 8 years, vice 
Herman E, Moore, retired. 
POSTMASTERS 
The following named persons to be post- 
masters: ‘ 
ALABAMA 
Jimmy Ray McWhirter, Dolomite, Ala., in 
place of Gladys Reaves, retired. 
ARKANSAS 
Bernard C. Werner, Clarksville, Ark., in 
place of W. E. King, retired. 
Vernard R. Kerlin, Lockesburg, Ark., in 
place of E. L. Nall, retired. 
CONNECTICUT 
Rudolph R. Nelson, Merrow, Conn., in place 
of H. L. Bradley, resigned. 
GEORGIA 
Robert Lyman Ray, Albany, Ga., in place 
of D. L. Gibson, retired. 
ILLINOIS 


Paul K. Koontz, Loraine, Ill., in place of 
M. G. Lawless, retired. 

Wilbur C. Heuser, Marine, Ill, in place of 
H. B. Gramann, retired. 

Frank D. Talley, Mount Carmel, Ill, in 
place of Fay Moyer, removed. 

Lowell T. Green, Strasburg, Ill., in place of 
G. E. Kull, resigned. 
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Melvin J. Lowery, Tolono, Ill., in place of 
C. E. Harden, transferred. 
Herbert W. Danekas, West Brooklyn, Ill., 
in place of J. H. Michel, retired. 
INDIANA 
Gene Elmo Martin, Borden, Ind., in place 
of O. W. Crone, retired. 
Bobby C. Evans, Odon, Ind., in place of 
Ethel Williams, retired. 
KANSAS 
Ralph F. Johnson, McPherson, Kans., in 
place of R. W. Switzer, resigned. 
LOUISIANA 
Hugh D. Wagner, Cameron, La., in place of 
F. B. Kennedy, retired. 
John B. Richard, Scott, La., in place of 
Lucile Arceneaux, retired. 
MAINE 
Stanley P. Dennett, Dixfield, Maine, in 
place of H. M. Horne, removed. 
MARYLAND 
John Landon Reeve, Monkton, Md., in place 
of M. H. Pearce, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
Lester R. Larson, Nerstrand, Minn., in place 
of A. C. Jenner, retired. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Nolan C. McCraine, Centreville, Miss., in 
place of H. S. McGehee, resigned. 
MISSOURI 
Charles G. Morrison, Cameron, Mo., in 
place of H. M. Groves, retired. 
NEBRASKA 
James R. Haddix, Oshkosh, Nebr., in place 
of H. M. Morris, removed. 
NEW YORK 
Arthur P. Nichols, Cold Spring Harbor, 
N. Y., in place of G. F. Elwood, retired. 
Donato V. Saracino, Maybrook, N. Y., in 
place of E. D. Connelly, retired. 
Sidney V. Fort, Jr., Mechanicville, N. Y. 
in place of D. M. Welch, retired. 
Donald A. Creveling, Retsof, N. Y., in place 
of F. J. Alianell, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Keith Ray Howard, Cornelius, N. C., in 
place of G. S. Howard, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Michael Richard O’Mahony, Mercer, Pa., in 
place of E. W. Filer, retired. 
Sherwood H. McCormack, Sligo, Pa., in 
place of W. J. Forsythe, removed, 
TENNESSEE 
Ernest Neil Muzzall, Henry, Tenn., in place 
of M. B. Curry, transferred. 
VIRGINIA 
Mabel F. Herbert, Waverly, Va., in place of 
J. F. West, Jr., retired. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Fannie Napier, Mount Gay, W. Va., in place 
of F. B. Cline, removed, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, August 4, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Robert F. DeLong, the Methodist 
Church, Greensburg, Ind., offered the 
following prayer: 


Isaiah 30: 15: “In returning and rest 
shall ye be saved; in quietness and in 
confidence shall be your strength.” 

Eternal God, our Father, whose great- 
ness is manifested in the universe about 
us, but whose love is revealed to our 
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hearts: We would direct our minds to 
Thy ways. 

Help us, by turning and returning to 
Thee, find the guidance necessary in 
these days, and give us the mental poise 
and peace of those whose minds are 
stayed on Thee. 

As we wait quietly before Thee, may we 
with humble confidence in ourselves and 
a sure trust in Thy divine power receive 
Thy light upon our pathway and Thy 
strength for our daily tasks. 

In the Master’s name, we ask it. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, August 1, 1958, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


On July 31, 1958: 

H.R.7153. An act giving the consent of 
Congress to a compact between the State of 
Oregon and the State of Washington estab- 
lishing a boundary between those States; 

H.R. 7902. An act to authorize travel and 
transportation allowances in the case of cer- 
tain members of the uniformed services; 

H.R.11518. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of modern naval vessels; 

H. R. 11626. An act to amend section 6911 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide 
for the grade, procurement, and transfer of 
aviation cadets; 

H.R.11700. An act to authorize civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense to 
carry firearms; 

H.R.12161. An act to provide for the 
establishment of townsites, and for other 

OSes; 

H. R. 13066. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 672. Joint resolution amending a 
joint resolution making temporary appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1959, and for 
other purposes. 

On August 1, 1958: 

H.R. 7729, An act for the relief of August 
Widmer; 

H. R. 9369. An act to authorize refunds by 
the Veterans’ Administration of amounts 
collected from former servicemen by the Gov- 
ernment pursuant to guaranty of life insur- 
ance premiums under the original Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940; 

H.R. 11504. An act to amend title 10 of 
the United States Code to permit enlisted 
members of the Naval Reserve and Marine 
Corps Reserve to transfer to the Fleet Reserve 
and the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve on the 
same basis as members of the regular com- 
ponents; 

H. R. 11636. An act to amend section 6018 
of title 10, United States Code, requiring the 
Secretary of the Navy to determine that the 
employment of officers of the Regular Navy 
on shore duty is required by the public in- 
terest; 

H. R. 11645. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12694. An act to authorize loans for 
the construction of hospitals and other fa- 
cilities under title VI of the Public Health 
Service Act, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 18088. An act to fix and regulate the 
salaries of officers and members of the Metro- 
politan Police force and the Fire Department 
of the District of Columbia, of the United 
States Park Police, and of the White House 
Police, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 589. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 3402. An act to provide for a display 
pasture for the bison herd on the Montana 
National Bison Range in the State of Mon- 
tana, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 11722. An act to provide compensa- 
tion to the Crow Tribe of Indians for certain 
ceded lands embraced within and otherwise 
required in connection with the Huntley 
reclamation project, Montana, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S.552. An act to confer jurisdiction upon 
the United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, Inc., of West 
New York, N. J.; 

S.3493. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
of 1935, as amended; and 

S. 4208. An act to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for construction and other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 


S. 3916. An act to amend the Shipping Act, 
1916. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, Mr. HOBLITZELL, 
as a member of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission in place of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, Mr. 
BRIDGES, resigned. 


CITATIONS FOR CONTEMPT 
PROCEEDINGS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make the following announcement, 
which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Pursuant to sundry resolutions of the 
House, agreed to on July 31, 1958, the Speak- 
er did, on August 1, 1958, make certifications 
to the United States attorney, northern dis- 
trict of Indiana, the United States attorney, 
western district of New York, and the 
United States attorney, district of Massa- 
chusetts, as follows: 

To the United States attorney, northern 
district of Indiana: 

House Resolution 658: The refusal of Ed- 
ward Yellin to answer questions before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
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House Resolution 659: The refusal of Rob- 
ert Lehrer to answer questions before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

House Resolution 660: The refusal of Al- 
fred James Samter to answer questions be- 
fore the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. 

House Resolution 661: The refusal of Vic- 
tor Malis to answer questions before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

To the United States attorney, west- 
ern district of New York: 

House Resolution 662: The refusal of Sid- 
ney Turoff to answer questions before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

House Resolution 663: The refusal of Sid- 
ney Herbert Ingerman to answer a question 
before the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

To the United States attorney, district of 
Massachusetts: 

House Resolution 664: The refusal of Paul 
Rosenkrants to answer a question before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS—REPORT ON H. R. 11749 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Ways and Means have until midnight 
August 5 to file a report on the bill H. R. 
11749. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR IMPROVED METH- 
ODS OF STATING BUDGET ESTI- 
MATES AND ESTIMATES FOR DE- 
FICIENCY AND SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 8002) to 
provide for improved methods of stating 
budget estimates and estimates for de- 
ficiency and supplemental appropria- 
tions, with amendments of the Senate 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 2, after “expenditures.”, in- 
sert “The President may include in the 
budget with any such proposed limitation on 
annual accrued expenditures, proposals for 
provisions authorizing the head of a depart- 
ment or establishment to make transfers, 
within his department or establishment, be- 
tween such limitations on annual accrued 
expenditures; and such provisions may limit 
by amount or by per centum the size of any 
transfer so proposed.” 

Page 2, line 11, after “lapse”, insert “ex- 
cept that whenever any liabilities are in- 
curred within the limitation provided for 
in any fiscal year (whether or not recorded 
or reported in such fiscal year), nothing in 
this section shall be construed to prevent 
the making of payment therefor in any sub- 
sequent fiscal year.” 

Page 2, strike out lines 12 to 17, inclusive. 

Page 2, line 18, strike out “(f)" and in- 
sert “(e).” 

Page 3, line 1, strike out “(g)” and in- 
sert “(f) 2 

Page 3, line 1, strike out “(f)” and in- 
sert “(e).” 

Page 3, lines 10 and 11, strike out “pro- 
visions pertaining to the availability of any 
appropriations or funds previously made 
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available” and insert “to include in any such 
bill or joint resolution provisions authoriz- 
ing the head of a department or establish- 
ment to make transfers, within his de- 
partment or establishment, between such 
limitations on annual accrued expenditures; 
and such provisions may limit by amount or 
by per centum the size of any transfer so 
provided for.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I regard 
this as one of the most dangerous bills 
that has ever been proposed to the Con- 
gress, and I feel obliged to object and 
I do object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL—VETO MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. 
NO. 429) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read by the Clerk: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 11574, making appropria- 
tions for sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes, 

This is a major appropriation measure, 
providing funds for operation of many 
important agencies, and I withhold my 
approval most reluctantly. I do so, how- 
ever, because of my strong conviction 
that Congress should reconsider its 
action appropriating over half a billion 
dollars not presently needed in the civil 
service retirement and disability fund. 

There is no sound justification what- 
ever for adding unnecessarily over half 
a billion dollars to a deficit which may 
reach $12 billion this fiscal year. 

If this appropriation had been required 
to meet a current obligation of the Gov- 
ernment, I would have requested it. 
However, $8 billion is now on hand in 
the fund. Receipts of the fund will ex- 
ceed outgo during the current year and 
for years to come. As provided by the 
civil service retirement law, the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government 
this year will make direct payments of 
$645 million to the fund. This amount, 
matched by employee contributions, 
plus interest collected on the fund’s bal- 
ance, will provide total receipts of over 
$1.5 billion to the fund in 1959. On the 
other hand, payments of claims and re- 
funds this year will total less than $800 
million. 

It is true that this favorable balance 
in the fund will not continue indefinitely. 
However, while there may be compelling 
reasons for full funding of private pen- 
sion plans to insure employees that they 
will receive earned benefits even though 
the employer goes out of business, no 
such eventuality faces the employees of 
the Federal Government. The Retire- 
ment Act promises to make certain pay- 
ments under specified conditions, and 
regardless of the size of the balance in 
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the retirement fund at any particular 
time, these benefits will be paid because 
the promise to do so is backed by the 
Government. To assume otherwise is to 
call into question the full faith and credit 
of the United States Government. 
Dwicut D, EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, August 4, 1958. 


The SPEAKER. The objection of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the message and the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDING CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4640) to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act 
with respect to payments from volun- 
tary contributions accounts, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out all after “pro- 
vided” down to and including “of’’ in line 9, 
and insert “application for payment is filed 
with the Commission prior to receipt of any.” 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man explain the amendment? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senate amend- 
ment is merely a clarifying amendment. 
It in no way affects the substance of the 
bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. It does not change the 
bill in the slightest? 

Mr. MURRAY. Not at all. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the calendar. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
SCIENTIFIC UNIONS 


The Clerk called the resolution (S. J. 
Res. 85) to amend the act of Congress 
approved August 7, 1935 (Public Law 
253), concerning United States contribu- 
tions to the International Council of 
Scientific Unions and certain associated 
unions. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the resolution as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That Public Law 253, 74th 
Congress, is hereby amended by striking out 
the figure “$9,000” in the section dealing 
with the International Council of Scientific 
Unions and inserting in lieu thereof the 
figure “$65,000.” 
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Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this is identical to House Joint Resolution 
399, which I introduced at the request of 
Dr. Saunders MacLane, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who is the chairman of 
the United States National Committee 
for Mathematics for the International 
Mathematical Union. When Senate 
Joint Resolution 85 came before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, having 
already been adopted by the other body, 
it was my suggestion that it be substi- 
tuted for House Joint Resolution 399 and 
reported out that there might be no de- 
lay in the enactment of vitally impor- 
tant legislation. Never have we pur- 
chased so much for so little money as 
what is contemplated in this resolution. 

The purpose of this resolution is to 
increase the authorization ceiling for 
United States contributions to 13 small 
and highly specialized scientific organ- 
izations to which the United States be- 
longs. The organizations are Interna- 
tional Union of Pure and Applied 
Physics, International Astronomical 
Union, International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry, International Union 
of Geodesy and Geophysics, Interna- 
tional Geographical Union, International 
Union of Biological Sciences, Interna- 
tional Union of Crystallography, Inter- 
national Union of Theoretical and 
Applied Mechanics, International Math- 
ematical Union, International Union of 
Physiological Sciences, International 
Union of Biochemistry, International 
Scientific Radio Union, International 
Union of the History of Science. 

There are also 42 member nations in 
the Council itself, incuding all the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, the U. S. S. R., 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 

The functions of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions and its 
unions include the following: First, ar- 
ranging for regularly scheduled inter- 
national conferences and symposiums; 
second, distributing useful abstracts of 
foreign scientific and technical journals 
through the ICSU Abstracting Board; 
third, serving as a clearinghouse for sci- 
entific information, regularly published 
reports of proceedings of meetings, spe- 
cial reports of particular investigations, 
and monthly information bulletins; 
fourth, maintaining permanent services 
such as the International Time Bureau, 
the International Service for the Study 
of Floods, and the International Service 
of Geomagnetic Indices, 

The budgets of the 13 scientific organ- 
izations that carry on such a tremen- 
dously important work are small and they 
are concerned strictly with the scientific 
problems. The money is used exclusive- 
ly to pay our dues as members of these 
organizations. The organizations, in 
turn, use the funds to pay their adminis- 
trative expenses. None of the funds pro- 
vided in this authorization is used to 
pay the expenses of sending represent- 
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atives of the United States to meetings 
or to finance research. 

The current authorization, which has 
been in effect since 1935, sets a ceiling 
of $9,000 per year on our contribution. 
This is too low and the resolution au- 
thorizes an increase to $65,000 per year. 
Actually the United States contribution 
has been larger than the $9,000 author- 
ized for the last several years. The dif- 
ference between what was authorized 
and the United States assessment for 
dues has been made up by contributions 
from private sources through the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council. The amount has be- 
come so large, however, that this organ- 
ization no longer can stand the burden. 

In calendar year 1956 the actual as- 
sessment against the United States was 
$14,509.60; in calendar year 1957 the 
amount was $26,000; and in calendar 
year 1958 it will be $33,000. The United 
States assessment for ICSU at the pres- 
ent rate is 18 percent of its budget. At 
the previous rate it was 11.5 percent. 
This percentage is lower than our per- 
centage contribution to the United Na- 
tions and to most of its specialized 
agencies. 

The fiscal year 1959 assessments 
against the United States, which of 
course could not be met except for the 
authority of Senate Joint Resolution 85, 
follow: 

International Council of Scientific 

WnIOns apes Us ee 
International Astronomical Union... 
International Union of Geodesy and 


Gesophymigre = a 8, 400 
International Scientific Radio Union. 4,000 
International Union of Pure and Ap- 

plied Chemistry------------------ 1,930 
International Geographical Union... 1, 500 


International Union of Pure and Ap- 
phot Ph yeless =. So 1, 680 
International Union of Biological 


ClO ROR eee ee O een 2,300 

International Union of Crystallog- 
by Aes ae ee ea a 840 
International Mathematical Union__. 522 
International Biochemistry Union... 200 

International History and Philosophy 
of Science Union----------------- 400 

International Applied Mechanics 
RON ee is ea a 250 
International Physiology Union-_.... 225 
32, 986 


An authorization ceiling of $65,000 per 
year is provided in the joint resolution 
to allow for anticipated increases in as- 
sessments to be made in future years. 
According to present estimates, the as- 
sessment for calendar year 1960 will be 
$40,000 and by calendar year 1965 the 
amount will be $65,000. In the judg- 
ment of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs annual review of this authorization 
is unnecessary since this item will con- 
tinue to be carefully examined each year 
by the Committee on Appropriations. 

It is essential that the United States 
be able to pay its dues as a member of 
these international organizations. It 
would make a very bad impression for us 
to be in default. Any organization that 
is to operate effectively must have the 
right to determine the contributions to 
be assessed against its members to fi- 
nance its operation. If each member is 
permitted to say “we will determine each 
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year unilaterally how much we are will- 
ing to contribute,” no organization could 
function, The amount involved is very 
small and the benefit we will derive from 
this expenditure far exceeds the amount 
of money involved. It is most important 
that we maintain our membership in 
good standing in these scientific organ- 
izations, I urge that the resolution be 
passed. 

The resolution was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


NATIONAL FOREST PAYMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12704) 
to amend the provisions of law codified as 
section 500, title 16, United States Code. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objeciton to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MILLS, Mr. GATHINGS, Mr. 
TRIMBLE, and Mrs. GREEN of Oregon 
objectea. 


MORE FLEXIBILITY IN APPOINT- 
MENT OF CADETS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13226) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
provide more flexibility in making addi- 
tional appointments to bring the num- 
ber of cadets at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy and the United States Air 
Force Academy up to full strength. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, we have applied for a rule on 
this bill. For this reason I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


LONGEVITY CREDIT FOR CANAL 
ZONE SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13404) 
to amend section 404 (c) (1) of the 
Postal Field Service Compensation Act 
of 1955 to grant longevity credit for 
service performed in the Panama Canal 
Zone postal service. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 404 (c) (1) 
of the Postal Field Service Compensation Act 
of 1955, as amended (69 Stat. 123, 72 Stat. 
151; 39 U. S. C, 984 (c) (1)), is amended— 

(1) by striking out the word “and” imme- 
diately following the semicolon at the end 
of subparagraph (D) thereof; 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (E) thereof and inserting in 
lieu of such period a semicolon and the word 
“and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end of such section 
404 (c) (1) the following new subparagraph: 

“(F) all time on the rolls in the Panama 
Canal Zone postal service.” 

Sec. 2. No payment of longevity compen- 
sation shall be made, by reason of the 
amendments made by the first section of 
this act, for any period prior to the first day 
of the first pay period which begins after the 
date of enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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SURVEY OF COOSAWHATCHIE AND 
BROAD RIVERS, S. C. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3833) to 
provide for a survey of the Coosa- 
whatchie and Broad Rivers in South 
Carolina, upstream to the vicinity of 
Dawson Landing. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is hereby authorized and directed 
to cause a survey in the interest of naviga- 
tion, to be made under the direction of the 
Chief of Engineers, of the Coosawhatchie 
and the Broad Rivers in South Carolina, up- 
stream to the vicinity of Dawson Landing, 
subject to all applicable provisions of section 
110 of the River and Harbor Act of 1950. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


BRIDGE AT ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11248) 
establishing the time for commencement 
and completion of the reconstruction, 
enlargement, and extension of the bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near 
Rock Island, Il. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand there is an identical Senate bill 
(S. 3392) on the Speaker’s table. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate bill 
may be considered in lieu of the House 
The Clerk read the title of the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Beit enacted, etc., That the first section of 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the city 
of Rock Island, Nl., or its assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near Rock 
Island, Ill., and to a place at or near the city 
of Davenport, Iowa,” approved March 18, 
1938, as amended by the act entitled “An 
act authorizing the reconstruction, enlarge- 
ment, and extension of the bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Rock Island, 
Til,” approved July 11, 1956, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) The reconstruction, enlargement, and 
extension of such bridge and its approaches 
pursuant to subsection (b) of this section 
shall be commenced not later than July 1, 
1960, and shall be completed within 3 years 
after said date.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed 


A motion to reconsider and a similar 
House bill (H. R. 11248) were laid on 
the table. 


TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE WATER- 
WAY DEVELOPMENT COMPACT 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12916) 

granting the consent and approval of the 
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Congress to the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway Development Compact. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama, Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that an 
identical Senate bill (S. 3987) be substi- 
tuted in lieu of the House bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent and 
approval of Congress is given to the Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee Waterway development com- 
pact, as hereinafter set out. Such compact 
reads as follows: 


TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE WATERWAY DEVELOP- 
MENT COMPACT 
Article I 
The purpose of this compact is to promote 
the development of a navigable waterway 
connecting the Tennessee and Tombigbee 
Rivers by way of the east fork of the Tom- 
bigbee River and Mackeys and Yellow Creeks 
so as to provide a nine-foot navigable chan- 
nel from the junction of the Tombigbee and 
Warrior Rivers at Demopolis in the State of 
Alabama to the junction of Yellow Creek 
with the Tennessee River at Pickwick Pool 
in the State of Mississippi, and to establish 
a joint interstate authority to assist in these 
efforts. 
Article II 
This compact shall become effective im- 
mediately as to the States ratifying it when- 
ever the States of Alabama and Mississippi 
have ratified it and Congress has given con- 
sent thereto. Any State not mentioned in 
this article which is contiguous with any 
member State may become a party to this 
compact, subject to approval by the legisla- 
ture of each of the member States. 
Article III 
The States which are parties to this com- 
pact (hereinafter referred to as “party 
States”) do hereby establish and create a 
joint agency which shall be known as the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway Develop- 
ment Authority (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Authority”). The membership of 
which Authority shall consist of the gover- 
nor of each party State and five other citi- 
zens of each party State, to be appointed by 
the governor thereof. Each appointed mem- 
ber of the Authority shall be a citizen of 
that State who is interested in the promo- 
tion and development of waterways and 
water transportation. The appointive mem- 
bers of the Authority shall serve for terms 
of 4 years each. Vacancies on the Au- 
thority shall be filled by appointment by the 
governor for the unexpired portion of the 
term. The members of the Authority shall 
not be compensated, but each shall be en- 
titled to actual expenses incurred in attend- 
ing meetings, or incurred otherwise in the 
performance of his duties as a member of 
the Authority. The members of the Author- 
ity shall hold regular quarterly meetings and 
such special meetings as its business may 
require, They shall choose annually a chair- 
man and vice chairman from among their 
members, and the chairmanship shall rotate 
each year among the party States in order 
of their acceptance of this compact. The 
secretary of the Authority (hereinafter pro- 
vided for) shall notify each member in writ- 
ing of all meetings of the Authority in such 
@ manner and under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Authority may prescribe. The 
Authority shall adopt rules and regulations 
for the transaction of its business; and the 
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secretary shall keep a record of all its busi- 
mess, and shall furnish a copy thereof to 
each member of the Authority. It shall be 
the duty of the Authority, in general, to 
promote, encourage, and coordinate the ef- 
forts of the party States to secure the de- 
velopment of the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway. Toward this end, the Authority 
shall have power to hold hearings; to con- 
duct studies and surveys of all problems, 
benefits, and other matters associated with 
the development of the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee Waterway, and to make reports thereon; 
to acquire, by gift or otherwise, and hold 
and dispose of such money and property as 
may be provided for the proper performance 
of their functions; to cooperate with other 
public or private groups, whether local, 
State, regional, or national, having an in- 
terest in waterways development; to formu- 
late and execute plans and policies for em- 
phasizing the purpose of this compact be- 
fore the Congress of the United States and 
other appropriate officers and agencies of the 
United States; and to exercise such other 
powers as may be appropriate to enable it to 
accomplish its functions and duties in con- 
nection with the development of the Ten- 
nessee-Tombighbee Waterway and to carry 
out the purposes of this compact. 


Article IV 


The Authority shall appoint a secretary, 
who shall be a person familiar with the na- 
ture, procedures, and significances of inland 
waterways development and the informa- 
tional, educational, and publicity methods 
of stimulating general interest in such de- 
velopments, and who shall be the compact 
administrator. His term of office shall be at 
the pleasure of the Authority and he shall 
receive such compensation as the Authority 
shall prescribe. He shall maintain custody 
of the Authority’s books, records, and papers, 
which he shall keep at the office of the 
Authority, and he shall perform all func- 
tions and duties and exercise all powers and 
authorities that may be delegated to him 
by the Authority. 

Article V 

Each party State agrees that, when au- 
thorized by its legislature, it will from time 
to time make available and pay over to the 
Authority such funds as may be required 
for the establishment and operation of the 
Authority. The contribution of each party 
State shall be in the proportion that its 
population bears to the total population of 
the States which are parties hereto, as shown 
by the most recent official report of the 
United States Bureau of the Census, or upon 
such other basis as may be agreed upon, 

Article VI 

Nothing in this compact shall be construed 
so as to conflict with any existing statute, 
or to limit the powesr of any party State, 
or to repeal or prevent legislation, or to 
authorize or permit curtailment or diminua- 
tion of any other waterway project, or to 
affect any existing or future cooperative ar- 
rangement or relationship between any Fed- 
eral agency and a party State. 

Article VII 

This compact shall continue in force and 
remain binding upon each party State until 
the legislature or governor of each or either 
State takes action to withdraw therefrom: 
Provided, That such withdrawal shall not be- 
come effective until 6 months after the date 
of the action taken by the legislature or gov- 
ernor. Notice of such action shall be given 
to the other party State or States by the 
secretary of state of the party State which 
takes such action. 

Sec. 2. Without further submission of the 
compact, the consent of Congress is given 
to any State to become a party to it in ac- 
cordance with its terms. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is expressly reserved. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


A motion to reconsider and a similar 
House bill (H. R. 12916) were laid on the 
table. 


TENSAW RIVER, ALA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8160) 
authorizing a survey of the Tensaw 
River, Ala., in the interest of navi- 
gation and allied purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of 
the Army is hereby authorized and directed 
to cause a survey to be made of the Tensaw 
River, Ala., with a view to providing improve- 
ments in the interest of deep draft naviga- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CORDELL HULL DAM AND RESER- 
VOIR NEAR CARTHAGE, TENN. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12216) 
to designate the dam and reservoir to be 
constructed on the Cumberland River 
near Carthage, Tenn., as the “Cordell 
Hull Dam and Reservoir.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the dam and 
reservoir to be constructed on the Cumber- 
land River near Carthage, Tenn., au- 
thorized by the first section of the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public 
work on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes”, approved July 24, 1946 (60 Stat. 
634; Public Law 525, 79th Cong.), shall be 
known and designated hereafter as the “Cor- 
dell Hull Dam and Reservoir.” Any law, reg- 
ulation, map, document, record, or other 
paper of the United States in which such dam 
and reservoir are referred to shall be held to 
refer to such dam and reservoir as the 
“Cordell Hull Dam and Reservoir.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF PUMPING STATION 
AT ALGIERS, LA, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9173) 
to provide for the conveyance of a pump- 
ing station and related facilities of the 
Intracoastal Waterway System at Al- 
giers, La., to the Jefferson-Plaquemines 
Drainage District, La. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill, S. 2793, be considered in lieu of 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection, 
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The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized to convey to the 
Jefferson-Plaquemines Drainage District, 
La., all the right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to the tract of land 
in Jefferson and Plaquemines Parishes, La., 
together with buildings and improvements 
thereon, being that parcel of land in the 
vicinity of Algiers, La., known as the Pia- 
quemines Parish pumping station and ap- 
purtenant drainage canals and facilities sub- 
ject, however, to the conditions and restric- 
tions set forth in section 2 of this act. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized by this 
act shall be made without monetary con- 
sideration therefor but upon condition that 
the Jefferson-Plaquemines Drainage District 
shall assume responsibility for the operation 
and maintenance of the facilities conveyed, 
in further consideration of which the Secre- 
tary of the Army is authorized to pay to 
the said drainage district, from funds hereto- 
fore or hereafter appropriated, a sum not in 
excess of $1,420,000, for the operation and 
maintenance of the facility by the said 
drainage district in perpetuity. The deed 
of conveyance shall contain such other 
terms, conditions, reservations, and restric- 
tions as the Secretary of the Army may de- 
termine to be in the public interest or neces- 
sary for the management and operation of 
the Intracoastal Waterway System. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 9173) was 
laid on the table. 


PROVIDING FOR A SURVEY OF 
PARISH LINE CANAL, LA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13342) 
to provide for a survey of Parish Line 
Canal, La. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army, acting through the Chief of Engi- 
neers is authorized and directed to cause a 
survey to be made of the Parish Line Canal, 
La., with a view to determining the 
feasibility of a navigation channel in the 
Parish Line Canal lying west of and con- 
tiguous to the Upper Protection Levee of 
Jefferson Parish, La., and running parallel 
to the boundary line between Jefferson Par- 
ish and Saint Charles Parish, La., and run- 
ning northward from the rights-of-way of 
the Illinois Central Railroad to Lake Pont- 
chartrain, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZE MODIFICATION OF 
CRISFIELD HARBOR, MD. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10207) 
authorizing the modification of the 
Crisfield Harbor, Md., project in the in- 
terest of navigation, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar bill, 
a 177, be considered in lieu of the House 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the project for 
Crisfield Harbor, Md., authorized in the River 
and Harbor Act of 1954 (Public Law 780, 
83d Cong.) is hereby modified to provide for 
construction of the plan of improvement 
designated as plan No. 2, substantially as 
contained in the report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document No. 435, 81st Con- 
gress, with such additional modifications and 
changes as may be deemed advisable: Pro- 
vided, That such modifications result in no 
increased cost to the Federal Government 
for construction over and above that con- 
templated and authorized in the River and 
Harbor Act of 1954: Provided further, That 
in lieu of the local cooperation recommended 
in House Document No. 435 and authorized 
by Public Law 780, local interests shall: (a) 
Furnish free of cost to the United States all 
lands, easements, rights-of-way and suitable 
spoil-disposal areas for the construction and 
subsequent maintenance, when and as re- 
quired for construction generally in accord- 
ance with the plan of improvement desig- 
nated as plan No. 2; (b) remove or cause to 
be removed the existing drawbridge and piers; 
and remove or cause to be removed existing 
structures and wrecks from the area to be 
dredged; (c) provide and maintain a public 
access at least 25 feet wide approximately 
normal to the north side of Somers Cove, 
such public access to consist of a suitable 
public road to a space at least 25 feet wide 
reserved for public use abutting the periphery 
of Somers Cove along the north side of the 
area to be dredged under the plan of im- 
provement designated as plan No. 2; and (d) 
hold and save the United States free from 
damages due to the construction and main- 
tenance of the project. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 10207) was 
laid on the table. 


ALTERING CERTAIN BRIDGES OVER 
NAVIGABLE WATERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2158) 
relating to the procedure for altering 
certain bridges over navigable waters. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of June 21, 
1940, entitled “An act to provide for the 
alteration of certain bridges over navigable 
waters of the United States, for the appor- 
tionment of the cost of such alterations be- 
tween the United States and the owners of 
such bridges, and for other purposes” (54 
Stat. 497), as amended by the act of July 16, 
1952 (66 Stat. 732), is hereby further amended 
as follows: 

(a) By amending the first sentence of sec- 
tion 5 to read as follows: “After approval of 
such general plans and specifications by the 
Secretary, and after notification of such ap- 
proval, the bridge owner shall, in such man- 
ner and within such times as the Secretary 
may prescribe, take bids for the alteration 
of such bridge in accordance with such gen- 
eral plans and specifications.” 

(b) By adding the following after the word 
“provided” at the end of section 5: “Provided, 
That where funds have been appropriated for 
part only of a project, the bridge owner may 
take bids for part only of the work. In the 
event the bridge owner proceeds with the 
alteration through the taking of successive 
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partial bids, the bridge owner shall, if re- 
quired by the Secretary, submit a revised 
guaranty of cost after bids are accepted for 
successive parts of the work.” 

(c) By adding the following after the word 
“navigation” at the end of section 6: “: And 
provided further, That where the bridge 
owner proceeds with the alteration on a suc- 
cessive partial bid basis the Secretary is au- 
thorized to issue an order of apportionment 
of cost for the entire alteration based on the 
accepted bid for the first part of the altera- 
tion and an estimate of cost for the remain- 
der of the work. The Secretary is authorized 
to revise the order of apportionment of cost, 
to the extent he deems reasonable and proper, 
to meet any changed conditions.” 

(d) By amending the first two sentences 
of section 7 to read as follows: “Following 
approval by the Secretary of the general plans 
and specifications for the alteration of such 
bridge, the guaranty with respect to the cost 
thereof, the fixing of the proportionate 
shares thereof as between the United States 
and the bridge owner and approval of the 
commencement of the alteration, the Chief 
of Engineers may make partial payments as 
the work progresses to the extent that funds 
have been appropriated.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES, POSTAL 
SAVINGS SYSTEM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2033) to 
provide for the Board of Trustees of the 
Postal Savings System to consist of the 
Postmaster General and the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second sen- 
tence of the first section of the act entitled 
“An act to establish postal savings deposi- 
tories for depositing savings at interest with 
the security of the Government for repay- 
ment thereof, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 814), as 
amended (39 U. S. C. 751), is hereby further 
amended by striking out “the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Attorney General,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


PREVENTION OF DEPOSITS IN THE 
HARBOR OF NEW YORK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11697) 
to amend the act of June 29, 1888, relat- 
ing to the prevention of obstructive and 
injurious deposits in the harbor of New 
York, to extend the application of that 
act to the harbor of Hampton Roads. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to prevent obstructive and injurious 
deposits within the harbor and adjacent 
waters of New York, by dumping or otherwise, 
and to punish and prevent such offenses,” ap- 
proved June 29, 1888 (25 Stat. 209; 33 U. S. ©. 
441-451), as amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) The first section (33 U. S. C. 441) is 
amended by striking out “tidal waters of the 
harbor of New York, or its adjacent or tribu- 
tary waters, or in those of Long Island 
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Sound,”, and inserting in lieu thereof “waters 
of any harbor subject to this act,”. 

(2) Section 2 (33 U. S. C. 442) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “the harbor of New 
York, or in its adjacent or tributary waters, or 
in those of Long Island Sound,”, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “any harbor subject to 
this act,”; and 

(B) by striking out “hereinafter men- 
tioned.” 

(3) The fourth paragraph of section 3 (33 
U. S. C. 446) is amended by striking out “The 
supervisor of the harbor of New York, desig- 
nated as provided in section 5 of the said 
act of June 29, 1888, is authorized and di- 
rected to appoint inspectors and deputy in- 
spectors, and, for the purpose of enforcing 
the provisions of this act and of the act afore- 
said,”, and inserting in lieu thereof “Each 
supervisor of a harbor is authorized and di- 
rected to appoint inspectors and deputy in- 
spectors, and, for the purposes of enforcing 
this act and the act of August 18, 1894, en- 
titled ‘An act making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes’ (28 Stat. 338) .” 

(4) The fifth full paragraph of section 3 
(33 U. S. C. 447) (relating to bribery of em- 
ployees of the supervisor of the harbor) is 
amended by striking out “the supervisor of 
the harbor” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“any supervisor of a harbor.” 

(5) Section 4 (33 U.S.C. 449) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “the harbor of New 
York, or the waters adjacent or tributary 
thereto”, and inserting in lieu thereof “any 
harbor subject to this act”; and 

(B) by striking out “the waters of the har- 
bor of New York”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the waters of that harbor.” 

(6) Section 5 (33 U.S, C. 451) is amended— 

(A) by inserting after “That an officer of 
the Corps of Engineers shall” a comma and 
the following: “for each harbor subject to 
this act,”; and 

(B) by striking out “This officer” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Each such officer.” 

(7) Section 6 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 6. That the following harbors shall be 
subject to this act: 

“(1) The harbor of New York. 

“(2) The harbor of Hampton Roads.” 

(8) The following new section is added at 
the end; 

“Sec. 7. That for the purposes of this act— 

“(1) The term ‘harbor of New York’ means 
the tidal waters of the harbor of New York, 
its adjacent and tributary waters, and those 
of Long Island Sound. 

“(2) The term ‘harbor of Hampton Roads’ 
means the tidal waters of the harbors of Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth, Newport News, Hampton 
Roads, and their adjacent and tributary 
waters, so much of the Chesapeake Bay and 
its tributaries as lies within the State of 
Virginia, and so much of the Atlantic Ocean 
and its tributaries as lies within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States within or to the 
east of the State of Virginia.” 

Sec. 2. The act shall take effect on the 60th 
day after the date of its enactment. 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Public Works, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 3, line 22, 
strike out the quotation mark following the 
period and immediately below line 22 insert 
the following: 

“(3) The harbor of Baltimore.” 

On page 4, line 10, strike out the quotation 
mark following the period and immediately 
below line 10 insert the following: 

“(3) The term ‘harbor of Baltimore’ means 
the tidal waters of the harbor of Baltimore 
and its adjacent and tributary waters, and 
so much of Chesapeake Bay and its tribu- 
taries as lie within the State of Maryland,” 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the bill, 
H. R. 11697 amends the act relating to 
the prevention of obstructions or injuri- 
ous deposits in the harbor of New York 
to extend the application of that act to 
the harbor of Hampton Roads, Va., and 
its tributary waters including the tidal 
waters of the harbors of Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, Newport News, and their tribu- 
tary waters, as well as that part of 
Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries that 
lie within the State of Virginia. 

The proposed amendment would fur- 
ther extend the application of the origi- 
nal act to include the waters of Balti- 
more Harbor and its tributaries and the 
remaining part of Chesapeake Bay lying 
within the State of Maryland. 

The justification of H. R. 11697 is set 
further in the committee report on the 
bill, Report No. 2233, in which it is 
pointed out that the problem involved is 
one of oil pollution created by the dis- 
charge of oil from vessels or shore instal- 
lations into the tidal waters of Hampton 
Roads and the southern part of Chesa- 
peake Bay. This discharge creates a 
hazardous situation from a fire stand- 
point. This type of authority granted to 
the Corps of Engineers to contro} effec- 
tively and to prevent these discharges 
has been found to be of great value in 
New York Harbor and, as pointed out in 
the committee report, is urgently needed 
at Hampton Roads and the adjacent 
areas of Chesapeake Bay. 

The situation with respect to oil pol- 
lution is equally serious in Baltimore 
Harbor and in the northern half of 
Chesapeake Bay which is not covered by 
the bill. It would be patently unwise 
to provide for effective control of oil 
pollution in the southern half of Chesa- 
peake Bay in the State of Virginia while 
not providing the same control in the 
northern half of the bay since dis- 
charges in the northern half would not 
only be injurious to that part of the bay 
and tributary waters but could readily 
carried into the southern half of the 

ay. 

The committee voted unanimously to 
extend the application of H. R. 11697 to 
include the northern half of Chesapeake 
Bay and I therefore urge acceptance of 
the committee amendment. 

The estimate of cost for Baltimore 
Harbor and the part of Chesapeake Bay 
in the State of Maryland is $100,000 a 
year. The cost as contained in the com- 
mittee report for the Hampton Roads 
area and the southern half of the bay 
is $150,000. Therefore, the total cost, in- 
cluding that covered by the original bill 
and the committee amendment, would 
be $250,000. 
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REINSTATING CERTAIN TERMI- 
NATED OIL AND GAS LEASES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3307) to 
reinstate certain oil and gas leases. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the payment of 
the annual rental, which was due no later 
than September 3, 1957, but which was made 
on September 6, 1957, with respect to non- 
competitive oil and gas leases Colorado 
08830, 08861, and 08862 shall be deemed to 
have been compliance with the terms and 
provisions of those leases and of the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as amended 
(30 U. S. C., sec. 181 and the following), 
and those aforementioned leases which were 
automatically terminated for the failure to 
make timely payment of rental are hereby 
reinstated as of the date of that termina- 
tion. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 80 OF THE 
HAWAIIAN ORGANIC ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5865) 
to amend the Hawaiian Organic Act to 
permit the Territorial legislature to pro- 
vide for the election of members of a 
certain board of trustees. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 80 of the Hawaiian Organic Act 
(48 U. S. C. 546) is amended by inserting 
after “boards of a public character that may 
be created by law” the following: “, except 
that in the case of the board of trustees 
of the employees’ retirement system of the 
Territory of Hawaii, the legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii may provide by law for 
the election by officers and employees sub- 
ject to such retirement system of not to ex- 
ceed a bare majority of the members of 
such board of trustees.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall take effect as of 
January 4, 1925. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That the first sentence of section 80 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended 
(48 U. S. C. 546), is amended further by 
inserting immediately following the words 
‘boards of a public character that may be 
created by law’ the words ‘except for the 
board of trustees of the employees’ retire- 
ment system.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 80 of the Hawaiian Organic 
Act, as amended (48 U.S. C. 546), is further 
amended by adding the following new para- 
graph immediately following the first para- 
graph thereof: 

“The manner of appointment of mem- 
bers of the board of trustees of the employees’ 
retirement system shall be as provided for by 
section 6-61, Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1955.’ 

“Sec. 3. All acts of the Legislature of 
Hawaii prior to the effective date of this act 
pertaining to the composition and member- 
ship of the board of trustees of the employees’ 
retirement system, and all appointments to 
such board pursuant to such acts, are hereby 
ratified and confirmed.” 


Vistas committee amendment was agreed 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 80 of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act, and for other 
purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF GRAND PORT- 
TAGE NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11009) 
to provide for the establishment of 
Grand Portage National Monument in 
the State of Minnesota, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose of 
preserving an area containing unique histori- 
cal values, there is hereby authorized to be 
established, in the manner hereinafter pro- 
vided, the Grand Portage National Monu- 
ment in the State of Minnesota which, sub- 
ject to valid existing rights, shall comprise 
the following described lands: 


NORTHWEST COUNTY AREA 


Tract numbered 1 beginning at a point 
about 28 feet from the waterline of Lake Su- 
perior and on the east boundary of the south- 
west quarter of the southeast quarter of 
section 4, said point marked by a brass plug 
numbered I; thence northerly along said 
boundary line a distance of 273.70 feet to a 
point marked by a brass plug numbered II; 
thence in a westerly direction parallel to the 
south one-sixteenth line of section 4 a dis- 
tance of 1,320 feet to the intersection of said 
line with the north-south quarter line of sec- 
tion 4, said point of intersection being in 
the bed of a stream and witnessed by an 
iron pipe located 60 feet southerly from said 
point and on the north-south quarter line, 
and on the west bank of said stream; thence 
southerly along said north-south quarter 
line a distance of 120 feet to the point of 
intersection of said north-south quarter line 
and the south one-sixteenth line of section 
4 marked by an iron pipe set in concrete; 
thence westerly along said one-sixteenth line 
a distance of 120 feet to a point in path 
marked by brass plug numbered IV; thence 
southerly in a direction parallel to the 
north-south quarter line of section 4 a dis- 
tance of 660 feet to an iron bolt in road 
intersection; thence westerly parallel to the 
south one-sixteenth line of section 4 a dis- 
tance of 1,200 feet to the point of intersec- 
tion of said line with the west one-sixteenth 
line of said section 4 and marked by a brass 
plug numbered VI; thence southerly along 
said west one-sixteenth line a distance of 
1,760 feet to a point marked by a brass plug 
numbered VII; thence easterly along a line 
parallel to the north section line of section 
9 a distance of 486.21 feet to a point marked 
by an inclined iron pipe, said point being 
the point where the said iron pipe enters the 
concrete; thence along the said line ex- 
tended a distance of approximately 39 feet 
to the water’s edge; thence along the shore- 
line of Lake Superior to the point where said 
shoreline intersects the east one-sixteenth 
line of section 4 extended; thence northerly 
along said one-sixteenth line to place of be- 
ginning, all being located in sections 4 and 
9, township 63 north, range 6 east, in Grand 
Portage Indian Reservation, State of Minne- 
sota. Right-of-way for existing Bureau of 
Indian Affairs roads within the above- 
described parcel of land is excluded there- 
from, 

NORTHWEST COUNTY AREA 

Tract numbered 2 beginning at the point 
on the west one-sixteenth line of section 9 
marked by brass plug numbered VII re- 
ferred to in the description of tract numbered 
1 above, thence westerly along a line parallel 
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to the north section line of section 9 a 
distance of 275 feet to a point marked by an 
iron pipe; thence northly along a line paral- 
lel to the west one-sixteenth line of section 
9 a distance of 443.63 feet to a point marked 
by an iron pipe; thence easterly along a line 
parallel to the north section line of section 
9 to the point of intersection of west one- 
sixteenth line of section 9; thence southerly 
along said one-sixteenth line to point of be- 
ginning, all lying in section 9 of township 63 
north, range 6 east, in the Grand Portage 
Indian Reservation, State of Minnesota. 


FORT CHARLOTTE AREA 


The northeast quarter, section 29, town- 
ship 64 north, range 5 east, or such lands 
within this quarter section as the Secretary 
of the Interior shall determine to be neces- 
sary for the protection and interpretation of 
the site of Fort Charlotte. 


GRAND PORTAGE TRAIL SECTION 


A strip of land 100 feet wide centering 
along the old Portage Trail beginning at 
the point where the trail intersects the pres- 
ent road to Grand Portage School, and con- 
tinuing to the proposed United States 
Highway 61 right-of-way relocation in the 
northeast quarter of the northwest quarter, 
section 4, township 63 north, range 6 east, a 
strip of land 600 feet wide centering along 
the old Portage Trail as delineated on orig- 
inal General Land Office survey maps, from 
the north side of the proposed right-of-way 
to lands described at the Fort Charlotte site. 

Establishment of the foregoing areas as the 
Grand Portage National Monument shall be 
effective when title to that portion of the 
aforesaid lands and interests in lands which 
is held in trust by the United States of Amer- 
ica for the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe and 
the Grand Portage Band of Chippewa In- 
dians, Minnesota, has been relinquished in 
accordance with section 2 hereof to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for administration as 
a part of the Grand Portage National Monu- 
ment. Notice of the establishment of the 
monument as authorized and prescribed by 
this act shall be published in the Federal 
Register. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to accept, as a donation, the relin- 
quishment of all right, title, and interest of 
the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe and the 
Grand Portage Band of Chippewa Indians, 
Minnesota, in and to any of the land de- 
scribed in section 1 of this act which is now 
held in trust by the United States of America 
for the said tribe or band; the executive com- 
mittee of the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe and 
the tribal council of the Grand Portage Band 
of Chippewa Indians, Minnesota, are hereby 
authorized to execute such instruments of 
relinquishment in favor of the United 
States; and acceptance of the relinquish- 
ment by the Secretary shall operate as a 
transfer of custody, control and administra- 
tion to the National Park Service from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs: Provided, That 
upon the acceptance of any donated lands 
and interests therein the Secretary shall rec- 
ognize, honor, and respect, in accordance 
with the terms thereof, any existing life as- 
signments on such properties. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to procure any and all other lands 
or interests therein within the monument, 
including, but not limited to, any and all 
nontrust lands therein owned in fee simple 
by the Grand Portage Band of Chippewa In- 
dians, Minnesota, and the council of said 
band is authorized to sell and convey such 
nontrust lands to the United States of 
America. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior, under 
regulations prescribed by him, shall grant 
recognized members of the Minnesota Chip- 
pewa Tribe the preferential privilege to pro- 
vide those visitor accommodations and sery- 
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ices, including guide services, which he 
deems are necessary within the monument. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior shall, 
insofar as practicable, give first preference 
to employment of members of the 
Minnesota Chippewa Tribe in the perform- 
ance of any construction, maintenance, or 
any other service within the monument for 
which they are qualified. 

Sec, 6. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
encourage recognized members of the Min- 
nesota Chippewa Tribe in the production 
and sale of handicraft objects within the 
monument, The administration of the 
Grand Portage National Monument shall not 
in any manner interfere with the operation 
or existence of any trade or business of said 
tribe outside the boundaries of the national 
monument. 

Sec. 7. Recognized members of the Minne- 
sota Chippewa Tribe shall not be denied the 
privilege of traversing the area included 
within the Grand Portage National Monu- 
ment for the purposes of logging their land, 
fishing, or boating, or as a means of access 
to their homes, businesses, or other areas of 
use and they shall have the right to traverse 
such area in pursuit of their traditional 
rights to hunt and trap outside the monu- 
ment: Provided, That, in order to preserve 
and interpret the historic features and at- 
tractions within the monument, the Secre- 
tary may prescribe reasonable regulations 
under which the monument may be tra- 
versed. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of the Interior, sub- 
ject to the availability of appropriated 
funds, shall construct and maintain docking 
facilities at the Northwest Company area for 
use in connection with the monument. Such 
facilities shall be available for use by the 
Minnesota Chippewa Tribe and its recog- 
nized members, without charge to them, un- 
der regulations to be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary. 

Sec. 9. To the extent that appropriated 
funds and personnel are available therefor, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall provide 
consultative or advisory assistance to the 
Minnesota Chippewa Tribe and the Grand 
Portage Band of Chippewa Indians, Minne- 
sota, in the planning of facilities or devel- 
opments upon the lands adjacent to the 
monument. 

Sec, 10. When establishment of the monu- 
ment has been effected, pursuant to this act, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall admin- 
ister, protect, and develop the monument in 
accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to establish a National Park 
Service, and for other purposes” approved 
August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amended. 

Sec. 11. In the event the Grand Portage 
National Monument is abandoned at any 
time after its establishment, title to the 
lands relinquished by the Minnesota Chip- 
pewa Tribe and the Grand Portage Band of 
Chippewa Indians, Minnesota, pursuant to 
section 2 hereof shall thereupon automati- 
cally revert to the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 
and the Grand Portage Band of Chippewa 
Indians, Minnesota, their successors or as- 
signs. In such event, the title will be taken 
in a fee-simple status unless the United 
States holds other lands in trust for the 
Minnesota Chippewa Tribe or the Grand 
Portage Band of Chippewa Indians, Minne- 
sota, in which event the title shall revert to 
the United States in trust for the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe or the Grand Portage Band 
of Chippewa Indians, Minnesota. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out the word “County” 
and insert “Company.” 

Page 3, line 14, strike out the word 
“County” and insert “Company.” 

Page 5, lines 19 and 20, strike out the words 
“to the National Park Service from the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs: and insert in lieu 
thereof “of such properties for administration 
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and as a part of the Grand Portage National 
Monument.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING ACT CREATING THE 
CLINTON BRIDGE COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4142) 
to amend the act creating the City of 
Clinton Bridge Commission and author- 
izing said commission and its successors 
to acquire by purchase or condemnation 
and to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge or bridges across the Mississippi 
River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and at or 
near Fulton, Ill., in order to make certain 
changes in the authority of such com- 
mission, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 3 of the act entitled “An act creat- 
ing the City of Clinton Bridge Commission 
and authorizing said commission and its suc- 
cessors to acquire by purchase or condemna- 
tion and to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge or bridges across the Mississippi 
River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and at or near 
Fulton, Il,” approved December 21, 1944 
(58 Stat. 846), as revised, reenacted, and 
amended, is amended by striking out “in said 
State” and inserting in Heu thereof “by said 
State.” 

Sec. 2. Section 5 of such act is amended 
(1) in the first sentence thereof by striking 
out “negotiable serial bonds” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “negotiable bonds”, and (2) 
in the proviso at the end of the fourth sen- 
tence, by striking out “20 years” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “25 years.” 

Sec. 3. Such act is further amended by 
renumbering section 15 as section 16 and by 
inserting immediately preceding such sec- 
tion a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 15. The bridge or bridges purchased 
or constructed under the authority of this 
act shall be deemed to be Federal instru- 
mentalities for interstate commerce, the 
postal service, and military and other pur- 
poses authorized by the Government of the 
United States, and said bridge or bridges 
and the income deriyed therefrom shall, on 
and after the effective date of this section, be 
exempt from all Federal, State, municipal, 
and local property and income taxation.” 

Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTEND FOR 2 YEARS THE COST 
OF INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12808) 
to amend the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1958 to extend for an additional 2 
years the estimate of cost of completing 
the Interstate System. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Maryland if 
this is the bill we discussed on several 
occasions. 

Mr. FALLON. Yes. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I withdraw my 
reservation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the chairman of the committee or 
the subcommittee is this the proposal 
that provides that there shall be a sur- 
vey, or is it the other bill? 

Mr. FALLON. It is the other bill. 

Mr. FORD. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
12808, which is before you today, is a bill 
that extends for fiscal years 1961 and 
1962 the approval by the Congress of the 
estimate of the cost of completing the 
Interstate System submitted by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce on January 7, 1958. 
It will serve as a basis for apportioning 
funds already authorized for the Inter- 
state System for the fiscal years 1961 and 
1962. 

Congress has already approved the 
estimate of costs submitted by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce for the fiscal year 
1960. This was done in the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1958 recently enacted 
intolaw. The further approval set forth 
in this bill before you today is a necessary 
and logical step in order to keep the 
overall fiscal planning program for the 
Nation’s highways on an even keel. This 
legislation will enable work now in prog- 
ress on our Interstate System to proceed 
in a well planned and organized manner. 

This approval of the cost estimate will 
eliminate any uncertainty as to what 
formula will be used in apportioning In- 
terstate funds for 1961 and 1962. It will 
enable both the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the various State highway depart- 
ments to set up advance planning in a 
proper manner. 

This bill was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Public Works. It has 
the strong endorsement of all organiza- 
tions who are vitally interested in the 
construction and development of our 
road program. That includes the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, the American Road Builders, the 
American Automobile Association, and 
many other such organizations. 

This is necessary legislation, as I have 
stated before, for the correct develop- 
ment of our vitally important highway 
program. I am happy to have been the 
sponsor of this bill and I strongly urge 
its approval by the Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 is amended 
by striking out “the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960.” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1960, 1961, and 1962.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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AMENDING THE HAWAIIAN 
ORGANIC ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9445) 
to amend the Hawaiian Organic Act, and 
to approve amendments of the Hawaiian 
land laws, with respect to leases and 
other dispositions of land. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 73 (d) of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act (48 U. S. C. 665) 
is amended (1) by striking out “15 years” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “55 years”, and (2) 
by striking out the last 2 sentences therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Every such lease shall contain a provision 
to that effect: Provided, That the Commis- 
sioner may, with the approval of the Gov- 
ernor and at least two-thirds of the members 
of the Land Board, omit such withdrawal 
provision from, or limit the same in, the lease 
of any lands whenever he deems it advan- 
tageous to the Territory of Hawaii, and land 
so leased shall not be subject to such right 
of withdrawal, or shall be subject only to a 
right of withdrawal as limited in the lease. 
Such withdrawal provision shall not be 
omitted from, or limited, in any lease, unless 
the Governor has submitted to the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii a message 
stating that it is proposed to so omit or limit 
such provision from such lease, and (1) 30 
days of continuous session of such legisla- 
ture have elapsed since such message was so 
submitted, and (2) such legislature has not, 
during such 30 days, adopted a concurrent 
resolution stating, in effect, that such legis- 
lature does not approve such omission, or 
limitation, as the case may be.” 

Sec. 2. Section 73 (1) of the Hawaiian Or- 
ganic Act (48 U. S. C. 673) is amended by 
striking out “No lease of agricultural lands 
exceeding 40 acres in area, or of pastoral or 
waste lands exceeding 200 acres in area, 
shall be made without the approval of two- 
thirds of the Board of Public Lands, which is 
hereby constituted” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “Leases may be made 
by the Commissioner of Public Lands, with 
the approval of two-thirds of the members 
of the Board of Public Lands, for the occu- 
pation of lands for general purposes, or for 
certain special purposes, for terms up to but 
not in excess of 55 years. There shall be a 
Board of Public Lands.” 

Sec. 3. Section 91 of the Hawaiian Organic 
Act (48 U. S. C. 511) is amended (1) by in- 
serting “(a)” immediately after “Sec. 91.” 
and (2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall 
not vitiate any right vested by any lease or 
other disposition of property made under 
this Act, or under the land laws of Hawaii 
approved by the Congress, or otherwise au- 
thorized by the Congress. If property, the 
title to which remains in the United States, 
is taken under the authority of this section 
for the uses and purposes of the United 
States, the taking nevertheless shall be sub- 
ject to vested rights, or else just compensa- 
tion shall be made as provided by law for 
the taking of those rights, Nothing in this 
section shall be deemed to authorize the 
withdrawal of property for public purposes 
without just compensation to the lessee or 
other party affected, or to require inclusion 
in the terms of the governing instrument of 
a provision for such withdrawal.” 

Sec. 4. The amendment of section 99-53 of 
the Revised Laws of Hawali 1955, made by 
Joint Resolution No. 6 enacted by the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii in its regu- 
lar session of 1957, is hereby approved as 
amended herein. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, strike lines 3, 4, and 5, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “That section 
73 (a) of the Hawaiian Organic Act, as 
amended (48 U. S. C., sec. 665), is further 
amended (1) by inserting in the first sen- 
tence thereof, immediately following the 
words ‘No lease of’, the words ‘the surface 
of’; (2) by striking out the words ‘fifteen 
years’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
‘sixty-five years’; (3) by striking out from 
the fourth sentence thereof the words ‘in 
which case the rent reserved shall be reduced 
in proportion to the value of the part so 
withdrawn’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words ‘upon the payment of just compensa- 
tion for such withdrawal’; and (4) by.” 

Page 2, line 5 through 15, strike out all of 
the last sentence of section 1. 

Page 2, line 16, strike out all of section 2 
through page 3, line 2, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Src. 2. Section 73 (1) of the Hawaiian 
Organic Act, as amended (48 U. S. C., sec. 
673), is further amended by striking out the 
words ‘No lease of agricultural lands exceed- 
ing forty acres in area, or of pastoral or waste- 
lands exceeding two hundred acres in area, 
shall be made without the approval of two- 
thirds of the Board of Public Lands, which 
is hereby constituted,’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘Leases may be made by 
the Commissioner of Public Lands, with the 
approval of two-thirds of the members of the 
Board of Public Lands, for the occupation of 
lands for general purposes, or for limited 
specified purposes (but not including leases 
of minerals or leases providing for the mining 
of minerals), for terms up to but not in 
excess of sixty-five years. There shall be a 
Board of Public Lands,’.’’ 

Page 3, strike out lines 3 through 24, 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYING CERTAIN LAND TO THE 
MAKAH TRIBE OF INDIANS, WASH- 
INGTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9740) 
to provide that the United States shall 
hold certain land in trust for members 
of the Makah Tribe of Indians. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
those lands lying within the Makah Indian 
Reservation, Wash., more particularly de- 
scribed in subsection (b) of this section, is 
hereby declared to be held in trust by the 
United States for the use and benefit of the 
members of the Makah Indian Tribe. 

(b) Easterly 50.0 feet of portion of Gov- 
ernment lot 6, section 11, township 33 north, 
range 15 west, Willamette meridian, and the 
westerly 250.0 feet of a portion of Govern- 
ment lot 7, section 12, township 33 north, 
range 15 west, Willamette meridian, compris- 
ing 3.01 acres more or less. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, lines 6 to 8, strike out the words 
“is hereby declared to be held in trust by the 
United States for the use and benefit of the 
members of” and insert in lieu thereof “are 
hereby conveyed to.” 

Page 2, line 3, add the following language: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of law 
such land may be leased, sold, or otherwise 
disposed of by the sole authority of the 
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Makah Tribal Council in any manner similar 
land in the State may be leased, sold, or oth- 
erwise disposed of by private landowners. 
The land shall not be exempt from taxation 
because of Indian tribal ownership.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to convey certain land to the 
Makah Tribe of Indians.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING SECTION 2324 OF THE 
REVISED STATUTES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3199) to 
amend section 2324 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, to change the period 
for doing annual assessment work on un- 
patented mineral claims so that it will 
run from September 1 of one year to 
September 1 of the succeeding year, and 
to make such change effective with re- 
spect to the assessment work year com- 
mencing in 1959, and to provide for the 
suspension of such annual assessment 
work for the year ending July 1, 1958. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2324 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (30 U. S. C. 
28), is amended by striking out “lst day of 
July” and inserting in lieu thereof “1st day of 
September.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the amendment 
made by the first section of this act, the pe- 
riod commencing in 1957 for the performance 
of annual assessment work under section 
2324 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
shall end at 12 o'clock m. on the 1st day of 
July 1958, and the period commencing in 
1958 for the performance of such annual as- 
sessment work shall commence at 12 o'clock 
m. on the Ist day of July 1958, and shall con- 
tinue to 12 o'clock m. on September 1, 1959. 

Sec.3. (a) The provision of section 2324 
of the Revised Statutes which requires that 
on each mining claim located after May 10, 
1872, and until a patent has been issued 
therefor, not less than $100 of labor shall be 
performed or improvements made during 
each year, shall be suspended as to any such 
mining claim during the year beginning at 
12 o’clock m. July 1, 1957, and ending at 12 
o'clock m, July 1, 1958, if the claimant of 
such mining claim shall file, or cause to be 
filed, in the office where the location notice 
or certificate is recorded, on or before 12 
o'clock m. July 1, 1958, a notice of his desire 
to hold such mining claim. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall not apply to more than six 
mining claims held by the same individual, 
nor to more than 12 mining claims held by 
the same partnership, association, or cor- 
poration. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following lan- 
guage: “That section 2324 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (30 U. S. C. 28), is 
amended by striking out ‘Ist day of July’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Ist day of 
September.’ 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the amendment 
made by the first section of this act, the 
period commencing in 1957 for the per- 
formance of annual assessment work under 
section 2324 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, shall end at 12 o'clock meridian 
on the ist day of July 1958, and the period 
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commencing in 1958 for the performance of 
such annual assessment work shall com- 
mence at 12 o'clock meridian on the Ist day 
of July 1958, and shall continue to 12 o’clock 
meridian on September 1, 1959.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 2324 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, to change 
the period for doing annual assessment 
work on unpatented mineral claims so 
that it will run from September 1 of one 
year to September 1 of the succeeding 
year, and to make such change effective 
with respect to the assessment work year 
commencing in 1959.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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REPAYMENT CONTRACT, TUCUM- 
CARI PROJECT, NEW MEXICO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3469) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to amend the repayment contract with 
the Arch Hurley Conservancy District, 
Tucumcari project, New Mexico. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized, upon the concur- 
rence of the Arch Hurley Conservancy 
District, N. Mex., to amend further the 
repayment contract dated December 27, 1938, 
as amended on August 20, 1953, with said 
district to provide that the construction 
cost repayment obligation of the district, 
in the amount agreed to in said contract, as 
amended, and on which payments of install- 
ments are to commence in 1959, may be re- 
paid in accordance with a variable repayment 
formula which, being based on full repay- 
ment within 40 years, or as near thereto as 
is consistent with the adoption and opera- 
tion of such a formula, permits variance in 
the required annual payments in the light 
of economic factors pertinent to the ability 
of the district to pay: Provided, That any 
such amendatory contract making provision 
for the repayment of the district's construc- 
tion cost repayment obligation in accordance 
with a variable repayment formula may pro- 
vide further that for the years 1959 and 
1960 the Arch Hurley Conservancy District's 
annual installments shall each be fixed in 
the sum of $30,000, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FREIGHT SERVICE IN SOUTHEAST- 
ERN ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1798) to 
amend section 4426 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, with respect to certain 
small vessels operated by cooperatives 
or associations in transporting merchan- 
dise of members on a nonprofit basis to 
or from places within the inland waters 
of southeastern Alaska and Prince Ru- 
pert, British Columbia, or to or from 
places within said inland waters and 
Places within the inland waters of the 
State of Washington. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the third sen- 
tence of section 4426 of the Revised Stat- 
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utes, as amended (34 Stat. 193; 46 U. S. C. 
404), is hereby amended by adding the fol- 
lowing proviso at the end thereof: “Provided 
jurther, That no vessel under 150 gross tons, 
owned by or demise chartered to any co- 
operative or association, shall be deemed to 
be carrying freight for hire within the mean- 
ing of this section, if such vessel is engaged 
solely in transporting cargo owned by any 
one or more of the members of such co- 
operative or association on a nonprofit basis 
(1) to or from places within the inland 
waters of southeastern Alaska, as defined 
pursuant to section 2 of the act of February 
19, 1895, as amended (28 Stat. 672; 33 U. S. C. 
151), and Prince Rupert, British Columbia; 
or (2) to or from places within said inland 
waters of southeastern Alaska not receiving 
weekly transportation service on an annual 
basis from any part of the United States 
by an established common carrier by water 
and places within the inland waters of the 
State of Washington, as also defined pur- 
suant to such act of February 19, 1895, as 
amended, via sheltered waters, as defined 
in article I, of the treaty between United 
States and Canada defining certain waters 
of the west coast of North America as shel- 
tered waters, dated December 9, 1933; or 
(3) from all places located within said in- 
land waters of southeastern Alaska to places 
within the said inland waters of the State 
of Washington via said sheltered waters with 
respect to cargo of a character not accepted 
for transportation by an established common 
carrier by water thereat.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
the third sentence of section 4426 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (34 Stat. 193, 
46 U. S. C. 404), is hereby amended by adding 
the following proviso at the end thereof: 
‘Provided further, That no vessel under 150 
gross tons, owned by or demise chartered to 
any cooperative or association engaged solely 
in transporting cargo owned by any one or 
more of the members of such cooperative or 
association on a nonprofit basis (1) between 
places within the inland waters of south- 
eastern Alaska, as defined pursuant to sec- 
tion 2 of the act of February 19, 1895, as 
amended (28 Stat. 672, 33 U. S. C. 151), or 
(2) between places within said inland waters 
of southeastern Alaska and Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, or (3) between places 
within said inland waters of southeastern 
Alaska and places within the inland waters 
of the State of Washington, as also defined 
pursuant to such act of February 19, 1895, 
as amended, via sheltered waters, as defined 
in article I, of the treaty between United 
States and Canada defining certain waters of 
the west coast of North America as sheltered 
waters, dated December 9, 1933, shall be 
deemed to be carrying freight for hire within 
the meaning of this section.’ 

“Sec. 2. This act shall be effective imme- 
diately upon enactment and shall apply only 
to vessels theretofore constructed and now in 
operation in Alaskan waters and shall cease 
to be effective on and after June 30, 1962.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EXTENDING LIMITS FOR ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF POSTAL STATIONS 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10495) 
to amend that part of the act of June 9, 
1896 (29 Stat. 313), relating to the es- 
tablishment of postal stations and 
branch post offices, so as to permit them 
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to be established within 10 miles of the 
boundary of the adjoining city. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the third proviso 
in the first paragraph under the heading 
“Office of the First Assistant Postmaster 
General” in the act of June 9, 1896 (29 Stat. 
313, 39 U. S. C. 160), is hereby amended by 
striking out “5 miles”, and by inserting, in 
lieu thereof, “10 miles.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 557) to amend the act of 
September 7, 1957 (71 Stat. 626), pro- 
viding for the establishment of a Civil 
War Centennial Commission. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 9 of the joint 
resolution of September 7, 1957 (71 Stat. 
626), entitled “Joint resolution to establish 
a commission to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the Civil War, and for other 
purposes”, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec.9. There is hereby authorized to e 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this joint reso- 
lution.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “resolution.” and 
insert “resolution, not to exceed $100,000 in 
any one fiscal year.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR HIGHWAYS 
ON THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 654) requiring the Secretary 
of Commerce to submit certain recom- 
mendations for legislation to equitably 
reimburse States for certain highways 
on the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
the chairman of the committee whether 
by approval of this proposal we are mak- 
ing any commitment whatsoever toward 
the taking over and reimbursement of 
the toll road proposition. 

Mr. FALLON. In this instance there 
is no commitment either from the Con- 
gress or the committee. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port House Joint Resolution 654, 
although I regret it fails to come finally 
to grips with the problem of the equita- 
ble reimbursement to those States 
which have completed portions of the 
Interstate Highway System. 

The more direct approach, embodied 
in my bill H. R. 11554, and other meas- 
ures introduced by my colleagues, is 
preferable to that envisioned by this 
resolution, Under the terms of my pro- 
posal, a form of reimbursement would 
be provided States like New York for al- 
ready completed portions of the high- 
way system by allowing Federal 
payments up to 90 percent for substi- 
tute mileage to be added to the system 
in place of completed highway mileage. 

As of June 30, 1957, New York State 
had completed nearly 580 miles of the 
original 1,200 interstate mileage allot- 
ment, at a cost of $1,062,600,000. Under 
terms of my bill, some $822,800,000, 
about $50 per State resident—would go 
to New York in payment for completion 
of the substitute mileage. These pay- 
ments would take effect beginning in 
1960. 

On the national level, the reimburse- 
ments provided in H. R. 11554 would 
total $4,200,000 for 10,859 miles of com- 
pleted highway. 

Thus, this approach would provide 
equitable reimbursement for those States 
which have shown the initiative and 
ability to go ahead on their own in 
building the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. It would prevent these States from 
being penalized just because they had 
the foresight and get-up-and-go to get 
the job done instead of waiting for 
Uncle Sam to provide funds. 

It is my understanding that when vari- 
ous State roadbuilding programs were 
begun just prior to enactment of the 
highway bill, it was thought some form 
of reimbursement for completed work 
would later be forthcoming. In all due 
fairness legislation to provide some form 
of repayment should be enacted. We 
should delay no longer than absolutely 
necessary in passing such legislation. 
That is why I felt H. R. 11554 or a simi- 
lar bill deserved favorable action in this 
session. 

Unfortunately, the committee has not 
seen fit to report such legislation favor- 
ably and instead has suggested that the 
Secretary of Commerce be directed to 
submit recommendations concerning re- 
imbursement for completed highway 
work. This will, of course, delay the 
process even more, but at least it does 
promise in the long run to provide posi- 
tive proposals for action by Congress. 
Particularly in view of the fact that the 
Department has indicated no objection 
to this approach, I am willing to go 
along with House Joint Resolution 654. 

It is to be hoped and to be expected 
that the Secretary of Commerce will 
come up with proposals which will assure 
a fair and equitable return to those 
States which have forged ahead on their 
own on highway building. Any such pro- 
posals should recognize that New York 
State pays in about twice as much as it 
gets out of this program, 
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With the expectation that these fac- 
tors will be carefully considered and 
weighed in formulating recommenda- 
tions, and because it certainly provides a 
far better solution than no action at all, 
I support House Joint Resolution 654. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Whereas by section 114 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956 Congress declared 
that it was its intent and policy to de- 
termine whether or not the Federal Gov- 
ernment should equitably reimburse any 
State for a portion of a highway which is on 
the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways, whether toll or free, the 
construction of which has been completed 
subsequent to August 2, 1947, or which is 
either in actual use or under construction 
by contract, for completion, awarded not 
later than June 30, 1957, if such highways 
meet the standards required for such Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways; and 

Whereas that section further required that 
a study be made by the Secretary of Com- 
merce to determine which highways in the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways measure up to the standards re- 
quired by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956; and 

Whereas the report required of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce by section 114 of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956 has been sub- 
mitted to Congress and has been printed as 
House Document 301 of the 85th Congress, 
2d session; and 

Whereas in order to further assist Congress 
in making its determination of the time, 
method, and amounts of reimbursement to 
the States for such highways or portions 
thereof certain further assistance and in- 
formation is required: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall, within 10 days after the first 
day of the Ist session of the 86th Congress, 
submit to Congress recommendations for leg- 
islation to equitably reimburse each State 
for any portion of a toll or free highway 
(1) which is on the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways, (2) which 
meets the standards required by the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956 for such Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways, and (3) the construction of which 
has been completed since August 2, 1947, or 
which has been in actual use or under con- 
struction by contract, for completion, 
awarded not later than June 30, 1957. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 6, after “legislation” insert 
“for the purpose of assisting Congress to 
determine whether or not”; and in line 7 
strike out “equitably” after “to.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed. 

The preamble was amended as fol- 
lows: 

In the last paragraph thereof, after “de- 
termination of” strike out “the time, meth- 
od, and amounts of reimbursement” and in- 
sert “whether or not reimbursement should 
be made.” 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution requiring the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to submit certain rec- 
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ommendations for legislation for the 
purpose of assisting Congress to de- 
termine whether or not to reimburse 
States for certain highways on the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRESERVATION OF BASIC COM- 
PENSATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1168) 
to clarify the application of section 507 
of the Classification Act of 1949 with 
respect to the preservation of the rates 
of basic compensation of certain officers 
or employees in cases involving down- 
grading actions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


LAND EXCHANGE, STATE OF UTAH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3569) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to exchange certain Federal lands for 
certain lands owned by the State of 
Utah. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
accept on behalf of the United States from 
the State of Utah the conveyance in fee 
simple of the following described lands situ- 
ated in such State: 

Beginning at United States Government 
monument numbered 6 (monument num- 
bered 6 is 876.31 feet south and 2,453.795 feet 
east more or less from the northwest corner 
of section numbered 4, township 1 south, 
range 1 east, Salt Lake meridian) and run- 
ning thence south 480 feet to the south 
boundary of the United States Bureau of 
Mines property; thence west 60 feet; thence 
north 400 feet; thence west 544.5 feet; thence 
south 400.0 feet; thence west 60.0 feet; 
thence north 480 feet; thence east 664.5 feet 
more or less to the point of beginning and 
containing 2.32 acres more or less. 

Sec. 2. In return for the lands described in 
the first section of this act the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized and directed to 
convey by quitclaim deed to the State of 
Utah all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the followng de- 
scribed lands situated in such State: 

PARCEL NUMBERED 1 


Beginning at a point 664.5 feet west of 
United States Government monument num- 
bered 6 (monument numbered 6 is 876.31 feet 
south and 2,453.795 feet east more or less 
from the northwest corner of section num- 
bered 4, township 1 south, range 1 east, Salt 
Lake meridian) and running thence north 
160.0 reet; thence east 864.35 feet more or 
less to the east boundary of the United 
States Bureau of Mines property; thence 
north 0 degrees 00 minutes 50 seconds west 
287.6 feet; thence south 67 degrees 11 min- 
utes 40 seconds west 366.35 feet; thence north 
88 degrees 21 minutes 10 seconds west 682.72 
feet; thence south 325.41 feet; thence east 
155.5 feet more or less to the point of be- 
ginning and containing 4.69 acres more or 
less. 
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PARCEL NUMBERED 2 

Beginning at a point 480 feet south of 
United States Government monument num- 
bered 6; thence north 89 degrees 59 minutes 
10 seconds east 200.00 feet; thence north 0 
degrees 00 minutes 50 seconds west 136.10 
feet; thence south 55 degrees 45 minutes 00 
seconds west 241.92 feet more or less to the 
point of beginning and containing 0.31 acre 
more or less. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


LIGHTS FOR VESSELS TOWING OR 
BEING OVERTAKEN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2115) to 
amend the act of June 7, 1897, as amend- 
ed, and section 4233 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, with respect to lights 
for vessels towing or being overtaken. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That article 3 of section 
1 of the act of June 7, 1897, as amended (30 
Stat. 97, as amended; U. S. C., 1952 edition, 
title 33, sec. 173), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Arr, 3. (a) A steam vessel when towing 
another vessel or vessels alongside or by 
pushing ahead shall, in addition to her side 
lights, carry two bright white lights in a 
vertical line, one over the other, not less 
than 3 feet apart, and when towing one or 
more vessels astern, regardless of the length 
of the tow, shall carry an additional bright 
white light 3 feet above or below such lights. 
Each of these lights shall be of the same 
construction and character, and shall be car- 
ried in the same position as the white light 
mentioned in article 2 (a) or the after range 
light mentioned in article 2 (f). 

“(b) A steam vessel carrying towing lights 
the same as the white light mentioned in 
article 2 (a), when pushing another vessel 
or vessels ahead, shall also carry at or near 
the stern two bright amber lights in a verti- 
cal line, one over the other, not less than 
3 feet apart; each of these lights shall be so 
constructed as to show an unbroken light 
over an arc of the horizon of 12 points of the 
compass, so fixed as to show the light 6 
points from right aft on each side of the 
vessel, and of such a character as to be vis- 
ible at a distance of at least 2 miles. A 
steam vessel carrying towing lights the same 
as the white light mentioned in article 2 (a) 
may also carry, irrespective of the position 
of the tow, the after range light mentioned 
in article 2 (f); however, if the after range 
light is carried by such a vessel when push- 
ing another vessel or vessels ahead, the am- 
ber lights shall be carried in a vertical line 
with and at least 3 feet lower than the after 
range light. A steam vessel carrying towing 
lights the same as the white light mentioned 
in article 2 (a), when towing one or more 
vessels astern, may also carry, in lieu of the 
stern light specified in article 10, a small 
white light abaft the funnel or aftermast 
for the tow to steer by, but such light shall 
not be visible forward of the beam.” 

Sec. 2. Article 10 of section 1 of the act 
of June 7, 1897, as amended (30 Stat. 98; 
U. S. C., 1952 edition, title 33, sec. 179), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“ArT 10. (a) A vessel when under way, if 
not otherwise required by these rules to 
carry one or more lights visible from aft, 
shall carry at her stern a white light, so con- 
structed that it shall show an unbroken 
light over an arc of the horizon of 12 points 
of the compass, so fixed as to show the light 
6 points from right aft on each side of the 
vessel, and of such a character as to be vis- 
ible at a distance of at least 2 miles. Such 
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light shall be carried as nearly as practicable 
on the same level as the side lights. 

“(b) In a small vessel, if it is not possible 
on account of bad weather or other sufficient 
cause for this light to be fixed, an electric 
torch or a lighted lantern shall be kept at 
hand ready for use and shall, on the ap- 
proach of an overtaking vessel, be shown in 
sufficient time to prevent collision.” 

Sec. 3. Section (d) of rule No. 3 of section 
4233 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended (U. S. C., 1952 edition, 
title 33, sec. 312), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(d) At or near the stern, where they can 
best be seen, two amber lights in a vertical 
line, one over the other, not less than 3 feet 
apart, of such a character as to be visible 
from aft for a distance of at least 2 miles, 
and so screened as not to be visible forward 
of the beam.” 

Sec. 4. Rule No. 10 of section 4233 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended (U.S. C., 1952 edition, title 33, sec. 
319), is amended to read as follows: 

“Rule No. 10. (a) A vessel when under 
way, if not otherwise required by these rules 
to carry one or more lights visible from aft 
shall carry at her stern a white light, so 
constructed that it shall show an unbroken 
light over an are of the horizon of 12 points 
of the compass, so fixed as to show the light 
6 points from right aft on each side of the 
vessel, and of such a character as to be vis- 
ible at a distance of at least 2 miles. Such 
light shall be carried as nearly as practicable 
on the same level as the side lights. 

“(b) In a small vessel, if it is not possible 
on account of bad weather or other sufficient 
cause for this light to be fixed, an electric 
torch or a lighted lantern shall be kept 
at hand ready for use and shall, on the ap- 
proach of an overtaking vessel, be shown in 
sufficient time to prevent collision.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING THE VESSEL ADMEAS- 
UREMENT LAWS RELATING TO 
WATER BALLAST SPACES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3499) to 
amend the vessel admeasurement laws 
relating to water ballast spaces. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision (i) of 
section 4153 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (46 U. S. C. 77 (i)), is further 
amended by inserting after “cargo” where it 
appears in the last sentence of the fifth para- 
graph of subdivision (i) the parenthetical 
phrase “(other than ballast water for use for 
underwater drilling, mining, and related pur- 
poses, including production)”; so that the 
last sentence will read as follows: “From 
the gross tonnage there shall be deducted any 
other space adapted only for water ballast 
certified by the collector not to be available 
for the carriage of cargo (other than ballast 
water for use for underwater drilling, mining, 
and related purposes, including production), 
stores, supplies, or fuel,” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GRAY REEF DAM AND RESERVOIR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 4002) to 
authorize the Gray Reef Dam and Reser- 
voir as a part of the Glendo unit of the 
Missouri River Basin project. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Glendo unit 
of the Missourl River Basin project, as au- 
thorized by the joint resolution of July 16, 
1954 (68 Stat. 486), is modified to provide 
for the construction and operation of the 
small reregulating Gray Reef Dam and Reser- 
voir on the North Platte River downstream 
from Alcova Dam at an estimated cost of 
$760,000. 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act: Pro- 
vided, That no construction shall proceed 
until a feasibility report has been submitted 
and approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr 
Speaker, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THOMSON of 
Wyoming: On page 2, line 1, after “has been” 
strike out the remainder of line 1 and all of 
line 2 and insert “approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior and submitted to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress.” 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, may I ask him 
if this amendment has been approved by 
the committee? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. It has 
been approved by the committee. The 
purpose of the amendment is to put the 
bill in line with the recommendations 
of the Bureau of the Budget. The De- 
partment of the Interior received them 
ph the committee had acted on the 

ill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But it has been 
cleared by the committee? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I may say that it 
has been cleared. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of this amendment 
is to bring the bill into line with the 
recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Department of the In- 
terior, as expressed in the letter of As- 
sistant Secretary Aandahl to Chairman 
ENGLE of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, dated July 23, 1958. 
This letter was received after the bill 
had been acted upon by the full commit- 
tee and too late to be submitted to the 
committee. 

Although the initial report of the De- 
partment of the Interior, dated June 30, 
1958, characterized the Gray Reef Dam 
and Reservoir as being “much needed” 
and “a very desirable addition to the 
Glendo unit,” the Bureau of the Budget, 
by letter to the Secretary of the Interior 
dated June 18, 1958, a copy of which was 
attached to the Interior report, recom- 
mended delay in the authorization. 

This regulating dam and reservoir is 
urgently needed. The Glendo Dam has 
just been completed. It is well below the 
Casper-Alcova Dam on the North Platte 
River in Wyoming. On last January 
1 and 2, test releases of water were made 
from the upstream Casper-Alcova Dam. 
As a result of these releases, ice jams 
were created, resulting in serious flood 
damage along the long stretch of the 
river between the two dams. Two 
bridges were washed out and one or more 
damaged. Stock watering facilities 
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along the river were rendered unusable 
due to ice and other conditions. Private 
irrigation facilities along the river be- 
tween Alcova Dam and Glendo were 
damaged. The Bureau of Reclamation 
has recognized its responsibility to pay 
damages for at least a part of this 
destruction. 

The city of Casper has for many years 
relied upon the North Platte River as a 
source of water supply. To prevent se- 
rious interference with this, as well as 
destruction of fish and wildlife, it is nec- 
essary to maintain a certain minimum 
flow of the river. The operation of the 
Bureau installations to produce the rev- 
enue for their payout requires fluctua- 
tions in water releases. Unless these are 
controlled, there will be serious interfer- 
ence with long-term rights on the river 
between the two dams for direct-flow 
irrigation and interference with the 
operation of the city of Casper’s sewage- 
disposal plant. 

If the river were to be regulated as 
required for the operation of the Bureau 
of Reclamation storage dams without 
this regulating reservoir, particularly 
during the winter months, the same ice 
and flood conditions would be developed. 
This regulation facility must be provided 
without delay. 

i I contacted the Bureau of the Budget 

before the bill cleared the House com- 
mittee and presented the facts relative 
to the urgency of this situation. The 
Bureau of the Budget recognized this, 
but the language of this proposed 
amendment could not be worked out 
prior to the bill’s consideration in com- 
mittee. The purpose of this amendment 
is to meet the requirements of the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Bureau 
of the Budget, as expressed in the letter 
from the Assistant Secretary, dated July 
23, 1958. The favorable report with the 
amendment is as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1958. 

Hon. CLAIR ENGLE, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ENGLE: In connection with the 
hearing on S. 4002, held on July 11 by the 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, representatives of this Depart- 
ment were requested to ascertain the views 
of the Department on S. 4002 in the form 
in which it passed the Senate. 

In a report dated June 30, 1958, we com- 
mented on the provisions of H. R. 13018, a 
bill which is identical to the provisions of 
S. 4002 as it was introduced. The difference 
between the provisions of H. R. 13018 and 
5S. 4002, as they were introduced, and the 
provisions of S. 4002, as it passed the Senate, 
is that the latter contains a provision in 
section 2 that no construction of the Gray 
Reef Dam and Reservoir shall proceed until 
a feasibility report has been approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

This Department would not object to the 
enactment of S. 4002, in the form in which 
it passed the Senate, if it were to be amend- 
ed to require the submission of the approved 
feasibility report to the President and the 
Congress. This could be accomplished by 
amending section 2 of S. 4002, in the form 
in which it passed the Senate, in the fol- 
lowing manner: Delete the words “submitted 
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and” appearing in the said section 2 and 
add after the word “Secretary” appearing at 
the end thereof the words “and submitted to 
the President and the Congress.” 

It may also be noted that, since Gray Reef 
Dam and Reservoir would be a part of the 
Glendo unit of the Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect, the authorization for, and limitations in, 
appropriations for the Missouri River Basin 
project, contained in various fiood control 
acts, would be applicable to this development 
without the addition of the authorization for 
appropriations contained in section 2 of both 
H. R. 13018 and S. 4002. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED G. AANDAHL, 
Assistant Secretary oj the Interior. 


I am sure that the Members of the 
House will also recognize the urgency of 
this situation. I urge that the legisla- 
tion be approved, with the amendment. 

The amendmen’ was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DAY SIGNALS FOR CERTAIN 
VESSELS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3951) to 
amend the act of June 7, 1897, as amend- 
ed, and section 4233A of the Revised 
Statutes, so as to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to prescribe day signals 
for certain vessels, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 2, 3, and 
4 of the act of June 7, 1897, as amended (30 
Stat. 102; 33 U. S. C. 157, 158, and 159) are 
further amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operating 
shall establish such rules to be observed, on 
the waters described in section 1 of this act, 
by steam vessels in passing each other and 
as to the lights and day signals to be carried 
on such waters by ferryboats, by vessels and 
craft of all types when in tow of steam ves- 
sels or operating by hand power or horse- 
power or drifting with the current, and by 
any other vessels not otherwise provided for, 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act, as he from time to time may deem neces- 
sary for safety, which rules are hereby de- 
clared special rules duly made by local au- 
thority. A pamphlet containing such act and 
regulations shall be furnished to all vessels 
and craft subject to this act. On vessels and 
craft over 65 feet in length the pamphlet 
shall, where practicable, be kept on board 
and available for ready reference. 

“(b) Except in an emergency, before any 
rules or any alteration, amendment, or repeal 
thereof, are established by the Secretary 
under the provisions of this section, the 
said Secretary shall publish the proposed 
rules, alterations, amendments, or repeals, 
and public hearings shall be held with re- 
spect thereto on such notice as the Secretary 
deems reasonable under the circumstances. 

“Sec. 3. Every licensed and unlicensed 
pilot, engineer, mate, or master of any ves- 
sel who violates the provisions of this act 
or the regulations established pursuant 
hereto shall be liable to a penalty of not 
exceeding $500, and for all damages sustained 
by any passenger, in his person or baggage, 
as a result of such violation: Provided, That 
nothing herein shall relieve any vessel, owner 
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or corporation from any liability incurred 
by reason of such violation. 

“Sec. 4. Every vessel which is navigated 
in violation of any of the provisions of this 
act or the regulations established pursuant 
hereto shall be liable to a penalty of $500, 
one-half to go to the informer, for which 
sum such vessel may be seized and proceeded 
against by action in any district court of 
the United States having jurisdiction of the 
offense.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4233A of the Revised 
Statutes (33 U. S. C. 353) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 4233A. (a) The Secretary of the De- 
partment in which the Coast Guard is op- 
erating shall establish such rules to be ob- 
served, on the waters described in section 
4233, by steam vessels in passing each other 
and as to the lights and day signals to be 
carried on such waters by ferryboats, by 
vessels and craft of all types when in tow 
of steam vessels or operating by hand power 
or horsepower or drifting with the current, 
and by any other vessels not otherwise pro- 
vided for, not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act, as he from time to time 
may deem necessary for safety, which rules 
are hereby declared special rules duly made 
by local authority. A pamphlet containing 
such act and regulations shall be furnished 
to all vessels and craft subject to this act. 
On vessels and craft over 65 feet in length 
the pamphlet shall, where practicable, be 
kept on board and available for ready 
reference. 

“(b) Except in an emergency, before any 
rules or any alteration, amendment, or re- 
peal thereof, are established by the Secre- 
tary under the provisions of this section, the 
said Secretary shall publish the proposed 
rules, alterations, amendments, or repeals, 
and public hearings shall be held with re- 
spect thereto on such notice as the Secre- 
tary deems reasonable under the circum- 
stances.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


STATE NAUTICAL SCHOOLS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7779) 
to authorize free transit at the Panama 
Canal for vessels operated by State nau- 
tical schools. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 412 (c) of 
title 2 of the Canal Zone Code is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) Vessels operated by the United States, 
including warships, naval tenders, colliers, 
tankers, transports, hospital ships, and other 
vessels owned or chartered by the United 
States for transporting troops or supplies, 
and oceangoing training ships owned by the 
United States and operated by State nau- 
tical schools may, in the discretion of the 
President of the United States, be required 
to pay tolls. In the event, however, that 
such vessels are not required to pay tolls, the 
tolls thereon shall nevertheless be computed 
and the amounts thereof shall be treated as 
revenues of the Panama Canal Company for 
the purpose of prescribing the rates of tolls, 
and shall be offset against the obligations of 
the said corporation under paragraphs (c) 
and (e) of section 246 of this title, as 
amended.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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PINE RIDGE SIOUX TRIBE OF 
INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7860) 
to amend section 1 of the act of July 24, 
1956 (70 Stat. 625), entitled “To provide 
that payments be made to certain mem- 
bers of the Pine Ridge Sioux Tribe of 
Indians as reimbursement for damages 
suffered as the result of the establish- 
ment of the Pine Ridge aerial gunnery 
range.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 625), is hereby 
amended by deleting all of the first sentence 
following the enacting clause and substi- 
tuting in lieu thereof the following: “That 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to pay the sum of $3,500 to the 
head of each of the Indian families deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior to 
have actually been domiciled on August 1, 
1942, on trust or restricted land owned by 
the Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, S. Dak., or members thereof, 
which was taken by the Department of the 
Army in 1942 for the Pine Ridge aerial gun- 
nery range.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following “That 
section 1 of the act of July 24, 1956 (70 
Stat. 625), is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“*That (a) the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized and directed to pay the sum 
of $3,500 to each of the following Indians 
or their estates: Edith Apple Bear, Ephriam 
Brafford, Catherine Jones Brewer, Lamont 
Cook, Eloise Ruff Garnett, Jake Harvey, Am- 
brose Hernandez, Floyd F. Hernandez, 
Thomas Hollow Horn, Steven L. Hunter, Ed- 
ward Janis, Jr., Norman Janies, George Jen- 
sen, William Jones, Carrie Knee, Clency 
Kocer, Seth P. Martinez, Walter Martinez, 
George Mountain Sheep, Jack O’Rourke, Wil- 
bur Pourier, Josephine Thunder Bull, Gil- 
bert Twiss, Martha E. Clifford Whiting, Pat- 
rick O'Rourke, William Clifford, Bertha 
Huebner Darling, Iris Huebner Marak, Loren 
Pourier, Julia Davidson, Sally Bullman, Her- 
bert Clifford, Sadie Crawford, Martha Fast 
Eagle, Filla Garnett, Emily Palmier, Amos L. 
Pulliam, Vincent Thunder Bull, William 
Twiss, and Bernice Shangreau Watters. 

““(b) The Secretary is further authorized 
and directed to pay the sum of $1,750 to 
Stephen Red Elk (or his estate) and $1,750 
to Emma Old Horse (or her estate). 

“*(c) The payment of such sums shall be 
in full satisfaction of all claims of the afore- 
mentioned Indians against the United States 
for compensation for damages sustained by 
them as a result of the taking by the De- 
partment of the Army in 1942 of certain land 
owned by the Pine Ridge Sioux Tribe of 
Indians, South Dakota, for use as an aerial 
gunnery range. 

“*(d) Sums paid pursuant to this act shall 
not be taxable and shall not be subject to 
any liens except for debts owed to the United 
States or to Indian organizations indebted 
to the United States.’ 

“Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 1 of the act of July 24, 1956, as 
amended by section 1 of this act, no person 
to whom has been paid the compensation 
provided for in said act of July 24, 1956, 
as it existed prior to its amendment, shall be 
entitled to receive compensation under said 
act as amended.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 


amendment was 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WHEAT FOR SEEDING PURPOSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11581) 
to remove wheat for seeding purposes 
which has been treated with poisonous 
substances from the “unfit for human 
consumption” category for the purposes 
of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of proclamation No. 2489 issued May 28, 1941, 
pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933 (55 Stat. 1649) and 
paragraph 729 of the Tariff Act of 1930, wheat 
for seeding purposes which has been treated 
with poisonous substances or otherwise made 
unfit for human consumption shall not be 
classified as unfit for human consumption 
but shall be classified as wheat. This act 
shall apply only with respect to articles en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption on or after 30 days after the 
date of enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to remove wheat for seeding pur- 
poses which has been treated with poi- 
sonous substances from the ‘unfit for 
human consumption’ category for the 
purposes of section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, and for other 
purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS IN CASWELL, 
N. C, LAND UTILIZATION PROJ- 
ECT. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12494 
to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in selling or agreeing to the sale of 
lands to the State of North Carolina to 
permit the State to sell or exchange such 
lands for private purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of subsection (c) of section 
32, title III, of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended (7 U. S. C. 1011 
(c)), the Secretary of Agriculture, in selling 
or agreeing to sell to the State of North 
Carolina the lands comprising the North 
Carolina land utilization project, NC-LU-21, 
is authorized to include in the conveyance 
or agreement of sale a provision permitting 
the State, after consummation of the sale, 
to sell to, or exchange for lands of, private 
parties for private purposes such of 
the project lands as may be mutually agreed 
upon by the Secretary and the State: Pro- 
vided, That all proceeds received by the State 
from the sale of such lands shall be used by 
the State for the acquisition of lands with- 
in the exterior boundaries of the project and 
such lands and any lands acquired by the 
State by exchange of the project lands 
shall become a part of the aforesaid 
project established on the lands conveyed to 
the State and shall be subject to the con- 
ditions with respect to the use of such lands 
for public purposes: Provided further, That 
all proceeds from the sale of the project 
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lands shall be maintained by the State in a 
separate fund and a record of all transactions 
involving such fund shall be opened to in- 
spection by the Secretary. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, lines 5, 6, and 7, strike out “with- 
in the exterior boundaries of the project and 
such lands and any lands acquired by the 
State by exchange of the project lands” and 
insert a comma and the following: “and any 
land so acquired or acquired by the State in 
exchange for project lands shall be within 
the exterior boundaries of the project and.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 


DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY TO THE GOV- 
ERNMENTS OF ALASKA AND HA- 
WAIL UNTIL DECEMBER 31, 1959 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13070) 
to provide for the disposition of sur- 
plus personal property to the Territorial 
Government of Alaska until December 
31, 1959. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of sur- 
plus personal property to the Territorial gov- 
ernment of Alaska,” approved August 24, 
1954 (68 Stat. 794), as amended by the act of 
August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 918), is amended by 
striking out “December 31, 1958” where it ap- 
pears in the first section and inserting in 
lieu thereof “December 31, 1959.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That the act entitled 
‘An act to provide for the disposition of sur- 
plus personal property to the Territorial gov- 
ernment of Alaska,’ approved August 24, 1954 
(68 Stat. 794), as amended by the act of Au- 
gust 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 918), is amended by 
striking out ‘December 31, 1958’ where it ap- 
pears in the first section and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘December 31, 1959’ and by strik- 
ing out ‘Territorial’ where it appears in the 
first section and title.” 


Mr. BURNS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Burns to the 
committee amendment: Page 2, strike out 
lines 4, 5, 6, and 7, and insert the following: 
“amended (1) by striking out ‘December 31, 
1958’ when it appears in the first section and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘December 31, 1959,” 
(2) by striking out ‘Territorial government 
of Alaska’ where it appears in the first sec- 
tion and in the title and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘governments of Alaska and Hawaii,’ 
(3) by striking out ‘of Alaska’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘thereof,‘ and (4) by striking 
out ‘Territorial’ where it appears after ‘ac- 
tivities of the’.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time and passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the disposition of 
surplus personal property to the govern- 
ments of Alaska and Hawaii until De- 
cember 31, 1959.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EAGLE CREEK INTER-COMMUNITY 
WATER SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 479) to 
convey right-of-way to Eagle Creek In- 
ter-Community Water Supply Associa- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a right-of-way is 
hereby granted for a period of 50 years from 
the date hereof to the Eagle Creek Inter- 
Community Water Supply Association, a 
public corporation of the State of New 
Mexico, its successors and assigns, over, 
through, across, and upon lands of the 
United States in the Lincoln National For- 
est, in the State of New Mexico, subject to 
the conditions herein contained, for the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of 
that certain pipeline, and branches thereof, 
known as the Eagle Creek pipeline, con- 
structed by the El Paso and Rock Island 
Railway Company, as now located upon the 
right-of-way granted to said company by the 
Act of Congress of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. L. 
1195), within sections 9, 16, 21, and 32, 
township 10 south, range 13 east, New 
Mexico principal meridian, and such addi- 
tions and extensions as said association may 
make thereto, for the purpose of transporta- 
tion of water for domestic, public, or for 
any other beneficial uses, together with the 
right to construct, maintain, use, and occupy 
the present or additional reservoir sites for 
the storage of water for such purposes: 
Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
may upon abandonment or nonuse of the 
same for the purpose for which it is granted 
for a period not less than 1 year declare said 
right-of-way or any part thereof forfeited 
and annul the same. 

Sec.2. That the right-of-way hereby 
granted shall be so much as may be neces- 
sary only for such purposes, not to exceed, 
however, 25 feet on each side of the center- 
line of such pipelines, and maps of the loca- 
tion of additional reservoir sites or any such 
extensions or additions to such pipelines 
shall be prepared by said association and 
submitted to the Secretary of- Agriculture 
for his consideration and the right-of-way 
as to the same shall not take effect unless 
and until approved by him: Provided, That 
all rights-of-way hereby granted, extensions 
thereof and additions thereto shall conform 
to such conditions and stipulations and be 
subject to such fees as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 3. That said association shall conform 
to all and singular the regulations adopted 
or prescribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture governing such national forest, or the 
use or uses thereof, and shall not take, cut, 
or destroy any timber within the same ex- 
cept such as it may be actually necessary 
to remove to construct its said pipelines and 
the structures pertaining thereto, and it 
shall pay to the proper officer of the Forest 
Service the full value of all timber and 
wood cut, used, or destroyed by it within the 
said national forest. 

Sec. 4. That no private right, title, or in- 
terest owned by any person, persons, or 
corporation in such national forest shall be 
interfered with or abridged except with the 
consent of the owner or owners or by due 
process of law and just compensation to said 
owner or owners; nor shall the privileges 
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herein granted be construed to interfere 
with the control of water for any purpose 
under the laws of the United States or of the 
State of New Mexico. 

Sec. 5. That the enjoyment of the rights 
hereby granted shall be subject at all times 
to all laws relating to the national forests 
and to all rules and regulations authorized 
and established thereunder. For infraction 
of such laws, rules, or regulations the owner 
or user of such right-of-way shall be sub- 
ject to all fines and penalties imposed 
thereby, and shall also be liable in a civil 
action for all damages that may accrue from 
such breach. 

Sec.6. That said association shall con- 
tinue to maintain the present connections 
of lines and permit the future connections 
of lines to and supply water for nearby De- 
partment of Agriculture installations and 
shall continue to maintain the present 
watering troughs and supply water as at 
present for the use of animals lawfully graz- 
ing upon such national forest or at such 
other place along said pipeline, in lieu 
thereof, as the officer in charge of such na- 
tional forest shall from time to time direct. 

Sec. 7. This act shall not become effective 
until said association shall have filed with 
the Secretary of Agriculture a release and 
quitclaim by Southern Pacific Co., a cor- 
poration, successor in interest of the El 
Paso and Rock Island Railway Co., of all 
right, title and interest in and to the right- 
of-way for said Eagle Creek pipeline granted 
by said Act of Congress of March 4, 1915 (38 
Stat. L. 1195). 

Sec.8. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby authorized to extend the rights 
herein granted for such additional periods 
and on such terms and conditions as he may 
then deem appropriate and in the public 
interest. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RIGHT-OF-WAY FOR CITY OF 
ALAMOGORDO, N. MEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1245) to 
provide a right-of-way to the city of 
Alamogordo, a municipal corporation of 
the State of New Mexico. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a right-of-way is 
hereby granted for a period of 50 years from 
the date hereof to the city of Alamogordo, a 
municipal corporation of the State of New 
Mexico, its successors and assigns, over, 
through, across, and upon lands of the 
United States in the Lincoln National For- 
est, in the State of New Mexico, subject to 
the conditions herein contained, for the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of 
that certain pipeline, and branches thereof, 
known as the Bonito pipeline, constructed 
by the El Paso and Rock Island Railway Co., 
as now located upon the right-of-way 
granted to said company by the act of Con- 
gress of March 4, 1915 (38 U. S. Stat. L. 
1195), within sections 4, 7, 8, and 9, town- 
ship 10 south, range 13 east; section 12, 
township 10 south, range 12 east; and sec- 
tions 8, 9, 16, 17, and 21, township 9 south, 
range 13 east, New Mexico principal merid- 
ian, and such additions and extensions as 
said city of Alamogordo may make thereto, 
for the purpose of transportation of water 
for domestic, public, or for any other bene- 
ficial uses, together with the right to con- 
struct, maintain, use, and occupy the present 
or additional reservoir sites for the storage 
of water for such purposes: Provided, That 
the Secretary of Agriculture may upon 
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abandonment or nonuse of the same for the 
purpose for which it is granted for a period 
not less than 1 year declare said right-of- 
way or any part thereof forfeited and annul 
the same. 

Sec. 2. That the right-of-way hereby 
granted shall be so much as may be neces- 
sary only for such purposes, not to exceed, 
however, 25 feet on each side of the center- 
line of such pipelines, and maps of the loca- 
tion of additional reservoir sites or any such 
extensions or additions to such pipelines 
shall be prepared by said city of Alamogordo 
and submitted to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for his consideration and the right-of- 
way as to the same shall not take effect 
unless and until approved by him: Provided, 
That all rights-of-way hereby granted, ex- 
tensions thereof and additions thereto shall 
conform to such conditions and stipulations 
and be subject to such fees as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 3. That said city of Alamogordo shall 
conform to all and singular the regulations 
adopted or prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture governing such national forest, 
or the use or users thereof, and shall not 
take, cut, or destroy any timber within the 
same except such as it may be actually nec- 
essary to remove to construct its said pipe- 
lines and the structures pertaining thereto, 
and it shall pay to the proper officer of the 
Forest Service the full value of all timber 
and wood cut, used, or destroyed by it 
within the said national forest. 

Sec. 4. That no private right, title, or 
interest owned by any person, persons, or 
corporation in such national forest shall be 
interfered with or abridged except with the 
consent of the owner or owners or by due 
process of law and just compensation to said 
owner or owners; nor shall the privileges 
herein granted be construed to interfere 
with the control of water for any purpose 
under the laws of the United States or of 
the State of New Mexico. 

Sec. 5. That the enjoyment of the rights 
hereby granted shall be subject at all times 
to all laws relating to the national forests 
and to all rules and regulations authorized 
and established thereunder. For infraction 
of such laws, rules, or regulations the owner 
or user of such right-of-way shall be sub- 
ject to all fines and penalties im 
thereby, and shall also be liable in a civil 
action for all damages that may accrue from 
such breach. 

Sec. 6. That said city of Alamogordo shall 
continue to maintain the present connec- 
tions of lines and permit the future con- 
nections of lines to and supply water for 
nearby Department of Agriculture installa- 
tions and shall continue to maintain the 
present watering troughs and supply water 
as at present for the use of animals law- 
fully grazing upon such national forest or 
at such other place along said pipeline, in 
lieu thereof, as the officer in charge of such 
national forest shall from time to time 
direct. 

Sec. 7. This act shall not become effective 
until said city of Alamogordo shall have 
filed with the Secretary of Agriculture a 
release and quitclaim by Southern Pacific 
Co., a corporation, successor in interest of 
the El Paso and Rock Island Railway Co., 
of all right, title, and interest in and to the 
right-of-way for said Bonito pipeline 
granted by said act of Congress of March 4, 
1915 (38 U. S. Stat. L. 1195). 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby authorized to extend the rights herein 
granted for such additional periods and on 
such terms and conditions as he may then 
deem appropriate and in the public interest. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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RECONVEYANCE TO SALT LAKE 
CITY, UTAH, OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3439) 
providing for the reconveyance to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, of the Forest Service 
fire warehouse lot in that city. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to reconvey, by 
quitclaim deed, to Salt Lake City, a municipal 
corporation of the State of Utah, the Forest 
Service fire warehouse lot located at 634 
South Second East Street in Salt Lake City, 
together with all appurtenances pertaining 
thereto and all improvements thereon: Pro- 
vided, That as a condition of such convey- 
ance the Secretary may in his discretion re- 
serve to the United States for a period of not 
to exceed 2 years from the date of the deed 
the right to use and occupy without charge 
the property being conveyed. 

Src, 2, The real property conveyance which 
is authorized by this act is described as com- 
mencing at the southeast corner of lot 8, 
block 20, plat A, Salt Lake City, survey and 
running thence west 10 rods; thence north 
5 rods; thence east 10 rods; thence south 5 
rods to the place of beginning. 

Src. 3. The consideration for the convey- 
ance herein authorized shall be the fair mar- 
ket value of the property as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Said payment 
to the United tSates shall be deposited in a 
special fund and shall be available to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the purpose of 
aiding in the construction of other similar 
facilities in Salt Lake City on property avail- 
able to the Forest Service at the former 
Veterans’ Administration site near Fort 
Douglas, which is being assigned by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, or on other 
property acquired by or available to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 4. The United States purchased the 
lot from Salt Lake City by deed dated April 
25, 1935, recorded in book 142 of deeds, page 
337 of the Salt Lake County recorder’s office 
records, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REFORESTATION IN HAWAII 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8481) 
to amend title IV of the Agricultural Act 
of 1956 to provide that the provisions of 
such title shall apply in Hawaii. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title IV of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“EXTENSION OF TITLE TO HAWAII 

“Sec, 403. As used in this title, the 

term ‘State’ includes the Territory of Hawali.” 


The bill was ordererd to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


QUALITY REGULATION OF IMPORT- 
ED AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11056) 
to amend section 8e of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended, 
and as reenacted and amended by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended, so as to provide 
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for the extension of the restrictions in 
imported commodities imposed by such 
section to all imported limes, grapefruit, 
lemons, mandarins, all types of oranges 
including temples, tangerines, murcotts, 
and tangeloes, dried figs, fig paste, sliced 
dried figs, shelled walnuts, dates with 
pits, dates with pits removed, and prod- 
ucts made entirely of dates. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ANFUSO and Mr. DAVIS of Geor- 
gia objected. 


PLEASANT GROVE ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE SITE, UINTA NATIONAL FOR- 
EST, UTAH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13257) 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to exchange lands comprising the Pleas- 
ant Grove Administrative Site, Uinta 
National Forest, Utah, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3248) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to exchange 
lands comprising the Pleasant Grove 
Administrative Site, Uinta National For- 
est, Utah, and for other purposes, which 
is identical to House bill H. R. 13257. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to convey by quit- 
claim deed to the Pleasant Grove Second 
Corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of 
Utah, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the following- 
described tract of land comprising the Pleas- 
ant Grove Administrative Site, Uinta Na- 
tional Forest, Pleasant Grove, Utah: Begin- 
ning at a point which is 148.5 feet north 
from the southeast corner of lot 1, block 49 
of the survey of Pleasant Grove townsite; 
thence west 165 feet; thence north 198 feet; 
thence east 165 feet; thence south 198 feet 
to point of beginning, containing .75 acre, 
more or less, and to accept in exchange there- 
for a conveyance in fee simple by warranty 
deed to the United States by said Pleasant 
Grove Second Corporation of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints of the fol- 
lowing-described tracts of land located in 
Pleasant Grove, State of Utah: Tract 1: Com- 
mencing at a point in the west line of block 
52, plat “A”, Pleasant Grove City survey of 
building lots; which point of beginning is 
south 0 degrees 30 minutes west along the 
centerline of Second West Street, a distance 
of 33.0 feet and south 89 degrees 30 minutes 
east 28.6 feet from the intersection monu- 
ment at said Second West Street and Fourth 
North Street as per the official city plat of 
Pleasant Grove City (1939); and running 
thence south 89 degrees 30 minutes east 
247.5 feet; thence south 8 degrees 58 min- 
utes east 142.0 feet; thence north 89 degrees 
30 minutes west 269.8 feet to the west line 
of said block 52; thence with said block line 
north 0 degrees 05 minutes east 140.0 feet to 
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the point of beginning, containing .83 acre, 
more or less. Tract 2: Commencing 70 links 
south and 9.85 chains east of the one-quarter 
corner common to sections 29 and 30, town- 
ship 5 south, range 2 east of the Salt Lake 
base and meridian; thence east 132 feet; 
thence north 660 feet; thence west 132 feet; 
thence south 660 feet to the point of begin- 
ning, containing 2 acres, more or less, to- 
gether with the spring arising on and apper- 
taining thereto and used exclusively in con- 
nection with said tract: Provided, That the 
lands conveyed by either party under the 
provisions of this act shall be subject to 
rights-of-way, exceptions, reservations, or 
conditions outstanding of record. 

Sec. 2. Prior to the consummation of the 
exchange authorized by the first section of 
this act, and as a condition to the execu- 
tion of the quitclaim deed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Pleasant Grove Second 
Corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints shall remove all struc- 
tures, improvements, appurtenances, and fa- 
cilities situated on the Pleasant Grove Ad- 
ministrative Site described in section 1 of 
this act and relocate or reconstruct them at 
its expense in a manner satisfactory to the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the tract of land 
described in section 1 of this act as tract 1 
of the lands which the Pleasant Grove Sec- 
ond Corporation of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints proposes to ex- 
change with the United States. Previous to 
the removal of the aforesaid structures, im- 
provements, appurtenances, and facilities, 
the Pleasant Grove Second Corporation of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints shall furnish a performance bond 
in favor of the United States satisfactory to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to assure the 
proper relocation or reconstruction of such 
structures, improvements, appurtenances, 
and facilities. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill, H. R. 13257, was 
laid on the table. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING BENE- 
FITS TO CERTAIN VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 166) to 
amend the laws granting education and 
training benefits to certain veterans so 
as to extend, with respect to certain 
individuals, the period during which 
such benefits may be offered. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I do not intend to object, I would 
like to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee about this bill. Does this 
bill apply to dishonorable discharges 
only? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Until the dis- 
charge is corrected, it does not apply 
to a man who is dishonorably dis- 
charged. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. It does 
not apply to a man who is dishonorably 
discharged? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The man 
must have had his discharge corrected. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of ‘Iowa. Does 
it apply to any kind of discharge other 
than dishonorable? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It does apply 
to discharges other than dishonorable. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. My 
next question is, the original GI bill was 
enacted in 1944 and reenacted in 1945 
and contains a provision that the GI 
bill of rights shall apply equally to all 
veterans other than those with a dis- 
honorable discharge. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I un- 
derstand that has not been corrected or 
changed? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That has not 
been corrected or changed. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Then, 
why is it necessary to do anything, if 
this applies to other than dishonorable 
discharges because everyone who has 
a discharge other than dishonorable is 
entitled to this anyway and should have 
had it whenever he applied for it un- 
less the Veterans’ Administration is 
violating the law passed by the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I would point 
out to the gentleman that there are 
some delimiting dates which would affect 
many veterans, and that is the reason 
that this bill is necessary. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. It is 
only necessary for those who receive a 
dishonorable discharge. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. And that 
dishonorable discharge is now going 
through the process of being corrected? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. So that 
it will be no longer dishonorable? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 1 of 
part VIII of Veterans Regulations No. 1 (a) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “Notwithstanding 
the provisions of the first and second pro- 
visos of the preceding sentence any other- 
wise eligible person whom the Administrator 
determines to have been prevented from 
initiating a course of education or training 
under this part within the period provided by 
the first of such provisos because such per- 
son had not met the nature of discharge re- 
quirements of this paragraph or of section 
1503 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 (38 U. S. C. 697c) prior to a change, 
correction, or modification of a discharge 
or dismissal made pursuant to section 301 of 
the Servicemen’'s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended (38 U. S. C. 693h), or the cor- 
rection of a military or naval record made 
pursuant to title 10, United States Code, 
section 1552, or other corrective action by 
competent authority shall be permitted (a) 
to initiate a course of education or training 
under this part within 4 years after the date 
of his discharge or dismissal was so changed, 
corrected, or modified, or within 4 years after 
the date of enactment of this sentence, 
whichever is later, and (b) to pursue, sub- 
ject to the other provisions of this part, 
such course for a period of not more than 5 
years after the date of initiation thereof.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 212 (a) of the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
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is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “Notwithstanding 
the preceding sentence any otherwise eligible 
veteran whom the Administrator determines 
to have been prevented from initiating a 
program of education or training under this 
title within such period because such veteran 
had not met the nature of disc require- 
ments of section 201 (2) (B) of this title prior 
to a change, correction, or modification of a 
discharge or dismissal made pursuant to 
section 301 of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended (38 U. S. C. 
693h), or the correction of a military or 
naval record made pursuant to title 10, 
United States Code, section 1552, or other 
corrective action by competent authority 
shall be permitted to initiate a course of 
education or training under this title within 
3 years after the date his discharge or 
dismissal was so changed, corrected, or modi- 
fied, or within 3 years after the date of enact- 
ment of this sentence, whichever is later.” 

(b) Section 213 of the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Act of 1952 is amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu of such period a semicolon and the 
following: “except that any veteran who is 
eligible to initiate a program of education 
or training by reason of the provisions of 
the second sentence of section 212 (a) of 
this title shall be permitted to pursue, sub- 
ject to the other provisions of this title, such 
program for a period of not more than 5 
years after the date of initiation thereof.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, line 12, strike out “of.” 

On page 2, line 17, immediately before the 
period insert the following: “however, in no 
event may education or training be 
furnished to any such person after January 
31, 1965.” 

On page 3, line 8, strike out “course” and 
insert “program.” 

On page 3, lines 14 and 15, strike out “the 
period at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu of such period a semicolon and” and 
insert the following: and “ ‘and’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof.” 

On page 3, line 22, strike out “thereof,” 
and insert the following: “thereof; but.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a source of satisfaction to 
me that the Congress has passed S. 166. 
The purpose of S. 166 is to restore edu- 
cational and vocational training oppor- 
tunities to veterans who were denied 
them by reason of an improper discharge 
but who have subsequently received a 
corrected discharge. 

Under the laws providing education 
and vocational training programs it is a 
prerequisite for entitlement that a vet- 
eran be discharged from the service un- 
der conditions other than dishonorable. 
An eligible World War II veteran must 
have initiated his education or training 
within 4 years from discharge and a vet- 
eran of the Korean conflict is given 3 
years for this purpose. 

In certain cases a veteran who was 
initially barred from benefits because of 
the character of his discharge received 
a corrected discharge too late to begin 
education or training within such pe- 
riods following separation from service. 
It is the purpose of S. 166 to remove 
this inequity and to give these veterans 
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the same period of time after the date 
of correction of the discharge in which 
to apply for education and training as 
they would have had following discharge 
from service. Of course this would be 
limited by the final terminal date of 
January 31, 1965, applicable to training 
under the Korean GI bill. 


CLAIMS FOR MUSTERING OUT PAY- 
MENTS—AMENDING VETERANS’ 
READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT 
OF 1952 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1698) to 
amend the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, to extend the 
time for filing claims for mustering-out 
payments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 503 of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 is amended by striking out “July 16, 
1956” and inserting in lieu thereof “July 16, 
1959.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, S. 1698 would extend the time 
for Korean veterans to file claims for 
mustering-out pay under the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act. Under 
the act, the original cut-off date for 
filing application for such payments was 
July 16, 1954. The 84th Congress ex- 
tended this date to July 16, 1956. There 
are still a number of Korean conflict vet- 
erans who have not received their mus- 
tering-out pay and the cut-off date for 
filing has, of course, expired. This bill 
will provide those veterans an oppor- 
tunity to apply for this benefit to which 
they are entitled. This seems to be a 
matter of simple justice. 


AMENDING WAR ORPHANS’ EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1956 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R, 13559) 
to amend the War Orphans’ Educational 
Assistance Act of 1956 to authorize the 
enrollment of a handicapped eligible 
person in a specialized course of voca- 
tional training. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the War Orphans’ 
Educational Assistance Act of 1956 is 
amended by— 

(1) inserting “(1)” in subsection (a) of 
section 312 after the words “such course”, 
and adding the following phrase before the 
period at the end of that subsection: “, or 
(2) is approved for the enrollment of the 
particular individual under the provisions of 
section 314”; and 

(2) adding at the end of title III a new 
section 314, as follows: 


“SPECIALIZED VOCATIONAL TRAINING COURSES 


“Sec, 314. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of subsections (b) and (c) of section 312, 
the Administrator may approve a specialized 
course of vocational training leading to a 
predetermined vocational objective for the 
enrollment of an eligible person under this 
title if he finds that such course, either 
alone or when combined with other courses, 
constitutes a program of education which is 
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suitable for that person and is required be- 
cause of a mental or physical handicap.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Iam happy that the House has 
seen fit to pass H. R. 13559. It is a very 
meritorious bill and will help to meet a 
pressing need for our veterans and their 
dependents. 

H. R. 13559 would amend the War Or- 
phans’ Education Assistance Act to per- 
mit certain mentally or physically re- 
tarded children to enroll in specialized 
courses of vocational training. The War 
Orphans’ Education Assistance Act of 
1956 was a very important piece of legis- 
lation and provided educational oppor- 
tunities to the children of veterans who 
lost their lives as a result of disability 
incurred in line of duty during World 
Wars I or II, or the Korean conflict. As 
a result of this law many war orphans 
have been afforded education and train- 
ing which they would otherwise have 
been unable to obtain. The standards 
to be met under this system are such 
that the normal, intelligent child can 
qualify for the benefits afforded. 

These standards are not appropriate 
for certain handicapped children how- 
ever, and it is with this group that H. R. 
13559 is concerned. The specialized 
courses in vocational training for handi- 
capped children provided by the bill 
would direct them into useful and gain- 
ful pursuits. Such specialized vocational 
aids for war orphans are entirely con- 
sistent with the existing benefit pattern, 
as similar specialized training is already 
provided for disabled war veterans under 
Public Law 16, 78th Congress and Public 
Law 894, 81st Congress. It seems only 
fair that the otherwise eligible war 
orphans should not be deprived of the 
benefits Congress intended for them 
simply because, for reasons beyond their 
control, they are unable to pursue 
courses of education beyond the sec- 
ondary level. The number of handi- 
capped persons who would be benefited 
by this bill is relatively small and would 
have little influence on the total ex- 
pected training load under the War 
Orphans’ Education Assistance Act. 


AMENDING TITLE XI OF THE MER- 
CHANT MARINE ACT, 1936 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13153) 
to amend title XI of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, relating to Federal 
ship mortgage insurance, in order to in- 
clude floating drydocks under the defini- 
tion of the term “vessel” in such title. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1101 (c) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1938, is 
amended by striking out “and fishing ves- 
sels” and inserting in lieu thereof “fishing 
vessels, and floating drydocks.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Add the following two sections to the bill: 
“Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 1104 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended 
(46 U. S. C. 1274), is amended by deleting 
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the word ‘or’ before clause (d) of paragraph 
(8) and adding the following new clause at 
the end of the subsection: ‘or (e) with re- 
spect to floating drydocks, in the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, reconditioning or re- 
pair of vessels.’ 

“Sec. 3. Subsection (b) of section 1104 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (46 U. S. C. 1274) is amended by 
deleting the word ‘or’ before clause (d) of 
paragraph (2) and adding the following new 
clause at the end of the subsection: ‘or (e) 
with respect to floating drydocks, in the con- 
struction, reconstruction, reconditioning or 
repair of vessels.’ ” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION TO PURCHASE 
FLOUR AND CORNMEAL z 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13268) 
authorizing Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to purchase flour and cornmeal and 
donating same for certain domestic and 
foreign purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I do not object 
to this bill, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee a question. 

This bill H. R. 13268 provides that 
under the surplus-disposal program, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation can make 
purchases of flour and cornmeal directly 
from millers allowing them to purchase 
their wheat and corn through the nor- 
mal channels of trade. This would make 
bidding more competitive amongst the 
millers all over the country and stimu- 
late the movement of these grains. 
Under the present program, Commodity 
Credit Corporation contracts for the 
milling of wheat and corn already in 
storage. This legislation would assist 
in bringing the wheat and corn directly 
from the market to the mills in the 
price support program, thereby, avoiding 
the Government storage costs. 

The last provision provides for the 
sale of wheat and corn from Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks, if the need 
arises, equivalent to that donated in 
the form of flour and cornmeal. 

When this bill was taken up in the 
subcommittee, there was some concern 
by people in the grain trade as to how 
the resale of wheat and corn back to the 
market would be made. There is noth- 
ing in the report and I wonder if the 
gentleman can give us an explanation 
of how the resale of wheat and corn 
would be made back to the market. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the hearings on the pending bill and 
the identical bill introduced by the 
gentleman from Minnesota, Congress- 
man Quiz, the representative from 
the National Grain Council, Mr. Brooks, 
appeared before the committee and sug- 
gested the following amendment to the 
bill which would place a few safeguards 
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around the administration of this pro- 
posed legislation should it become law: 

Provided, however, That the Corporation 
shall not sell wheat or corn under the fore- 
going unless the Corporation has an- 
nounced, when requesting offers for wheat 
flour or cornmeal, that specific amounts of 
wheat or corn not in excess of amounts 
equivalent to the wheat flour and cornmeal 
to be purchased, will be sold under regula- 
tions issued by the Corporation. 


However, during the hearings I asked 
the representative, Mr. Palmby, of the 
Department of Agriculture, if he had 
any objections to this proposed amend- 
ment, and he advised the committee 
that the amendment was exactly in ac- 
cord with the policy of the Department 
at the present time so that it would not 
be necessary to incorporate the amend- 
ment suggested by the National Grain 
Council. 

We have been informed by members 
of the grain trade and fiour and corn- 
meal industry that there is some ques- 
tion as to the intent and manner in 
which CCC proposes to carry out the 
closing provisions of the proposed legis- 
lation which states that CCC “may sell 
without regard to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, a quantity of wheat and 
corn not to exceed that which is equiva- 
lent to the quantity of flour and corn- 
meal so purchased.” In order that this 
matter may be clarified and made a 
matter of legislative record, the follow- 
ing information is submitted: 

CCC would exercise the privilege of 
selling wheat and corn concurrently 
with purchases of flour and cornmeal 
only for inventory management pur- 
poses in such instances where, due to 
age, condition or location of stocks, it is 
considered necessary to dispose of cer- 
tain holdings of such grains. In the 
event of such determination, CCC would 
announce its intentions to offer a quan- 
tity of wheat and corn for sale—not to 
exceed the equivalent of the quantity of 
flour and cornmeal to be purchased—in 
the public announcements under which 
the flour and cornmeal would periodi- 
cally be purchased. The sales would be 
made by the field CSS Commodity Of- 
fices pursuant to their sales announce- 
ments. The sales would be made as 
nearly as possible in those market areas 
from which the flour and cornmeal are 
purchased. 

CCC wheat and corn sales in conjunc- 
tion with flour and cornmeal purchases 
would be kept on a limited basis and 
would not be made a matter of regular 
practice. The privilege for CCC to sell 
wheat and corn equivalent to the flour 
and cornmeal to be purchased would ex- 
pire if it is not exercised within 10 days 
of the time the flour and cornmeal is 
purchased. CCC would under no cir- 
cumstances pool and offer for sale at a 
later date quantities of wheat and corn 
equivalent to the accumulated quanti- 
ties of two or more purchases of flour 
and cornmeal. 

We fully endorse this proposed legisla- 
tion because it would make possible a 
program which could be administered 
more equitably and effectively and be- 
cause it is consistent with our desire to 
utilize the commercial channels of trade 
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to the maximum extent possible and 
hope that early passage of this legisla- 
tion may be accomplished. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks, and I withdraw my reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That at any time the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has wheat 
or corn available for donation pursuant to 
clauses (3) or (4) of section 416 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, section 
210 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, or title 
II of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act, as amended, the Corpo- 
ration, in lieu of processing all or any part 
of such wheat or corn into fiour or meal, 
may purchase flour or meal in quantities not 
to exceed the equivalent of such wheat or 
corn so available on the date of purchase 
and donate such flour and meal pursuant to 
clauses (3) or (4) of said section 416 and to 
said section 210 and make such fiour or meal 
available to the President, pursuant to said 
title II and may sell, without regard to the 
provisions of section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, a quantity of wheat 
and corn not to exceed that which is equiv- 
alent to the quantity of flour and meal so 
purchased. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REVISION OF TITLE 39, UNITED 
STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13601) 
to revise, codify, and enact into law, 
title 39 of the United States Code en- 
titled “The Postal Service.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, on account 
of the size of the bill, which is simply a 
codification of the law, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill not be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ADDING CERTAIN LANDS IN IDAHO 
AND WYOMING TO THE CARIBOU 
AND TARGHEE NATIONAL FOR- 
ESTS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1748) to 
add certain lands located in Idaho and 
Wyoming to the Caribou and Targhee 
National Forests. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the exterior 
boundaries of the Targhee National Forest, 
located in Idaho and Wyoming, are hereby 
extended to include the following described 
lands: 

Lot 1 of section 7; lots 1, 4, 5, 6, and 9, the 
east half of the northeast quarter, the north- 
west quarter of the northeast quarter, the 
northeast quarter of the northwest quarter, 
and the east half of the southeast quarter of 
section 8; all of section 15; lots 1, 2, and 3, 
the northeast quarter, the northwest quarter, 
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the north half of the southwest quarter, the 
east half of the southeast quarter, and the 
northwest quarter of the southeast quarter, 
of section 16; lots 1, 4, and 5, of section 17; 
lots 1 and 2 of section 21; lots 1, 2, 5, and 6, 
the east half of the northeast quarter, and 
the northwest quarter of the northeast 
quarter of section 22; lots 1 and 3, the north 
half, the northeast quarter of the southwest 
quarter, and the southeast quarter of section 
23; the west half of section 24; the west half 
of section 25; lots 1, 4, 5, and 8, the northeast 
quarter, and the east half of the southeast 
quarter of section 26; lots 1, 4, 5, and 8 of 
section 35; and all of section 36, all in town- 
ship 1 south, range 45 east of the Boise me- 
ridian, in Bonneville County, State of Idaho; 
and 

All of section 1; lots 1, 2, 7, 8, and 11, the 
southeast quarter of the northeast quarter, 
and the northeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 2; lot 1 of section 11; lots 
1, 3, 4, and 7, the northeast quarter, the 
northeast quarter of the northwest quarter, 
and the east half of the southeast quarter 
of section 12; lots 1, 4, 5, and 9, the northeast 
quarter, and the northeast quarter of the 
southeast quarter of section 13; and lot 1 of 
section 24, all in township 2 south, range 45 
east of the Boise meridian, in Bonneville 
County, State of Idaho; and 

The west half of section 6; all of section 
7; the west half of section 8; the west half of 
section 17; all of section 18; lots 1, 2, 3, and 6, 
the northeast quarter, the east half of the 
northwest quarter, the east half of the south- 
east quarter, and the northwest quarter of 
the southeast quarter of section 19; all of 
section 20; the southwest quarter of section 
21; all of section 27; all of section 28; all of 
section 29; lots 1, 4, 5, and 8, and the south- 
east quarter of the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 30; lots 1 and 4, and the northeast 
quarter of the northeast quarter of section 
31; lots 1 and 3, the northeast quarter, the 
northwest quarter, the northeast quarter of 
the southwest quarter, and the southeast 
quarter of section 32; all of section 33; all of 
section 34; all in township 2 south, range 46 
east of the Boise meridian, in Bonneville 
County, State of Idaho; and 

All of section 3; all of section 4; lots 1, 2, 
3,6, 7, and 11, the south half of the northeast 
quarter, and the northeast quarter of the 
southeast quarter of section 5; lot 1 of sec- 
tion 8; all of section 9; all of section 10; all 
of section 15; all of section 16; and all of sec- 
tion 22, all in township 3 south, range 46, east 
of the Boise meridian, in Bonneyille County, 
State of Idaho; and 

The southwest quarter of the southwest 
quarter of section 17; lots 2,3, and 4, the west 
half of the southwest quarter of the north- 
east quarter, the southeast quarter of the 
northwest quarter, the east half of the south- 
west quarter, the northwest quarter of the 
southeast quarter, and the south half of the 
southeast quarter of section 18; all of section 
19; the west half of the northwest quarter 
and the south half, of section 20; all of sec- 
tion 29; all of section 30; all of section 31; 
and all of section 31; all in township 37 north, 
range 118 west of the sixth principal merid- 
ian, in Lincoln County, State of Wyoming; 
and 

All of section 2; all of section 3; and all of 
section 4, all in township 36 north, range 119 
west of the sixth principal meridian, in Lin- 
coln County, State of Wyoming. 

Sec. 2. All lands of the United States lo- 
cated within the exterior boundaries of the 
Targhee National Forest and all lands which 
have been, or are hereafter acquired by the 
United States in connection with the Pali- 
sades Reservoir reclamation project (other 
than the lands referred to in section 3) are 
hereby incorporated into and made parts of 
the Targhee National Forest: Provided, That 
any acquired lands hereby incorporated into 
the national forest shall be subject to the 
laws and regulations applicable to national 
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forest lands acquired under the act of March 
1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), as amended. 

Sec. 3. All lands of the United States with- 
in the exterior boundaries of the Caribou 
National Forest, Idaho, which have been, or 
are hereafter, acquired by the United States 
in connection with the Palisades Reservoir 
reclamation project are hereby incorporated 
into and made parts of the Caribou National 
Forest and shall be subject to the laws and 
regulations applicable to national forest 
lands acquired under the Act of March 1, 
1911 (36 Stat. 961), as amended. 

Sec. 4. (a) It is hereby declared that the 
sole purpose of this act is to subject the lands 
referred to in the foregoing sections of this 
act to all laws and regulations applicable to 
national forests, and nothing in this act 
shall be construed to authorize the United 
States to acquire any additional lands or any 
interest therein, nor to diminish or in any- 
wise affect any valid rights in or to, or in 
connection with, any such lands which may 
be in existence on the date of enactment of 
this act, nor to prejudice the sale or lease by 
the Secretary of the Interior of lands for 
which application is now pending under the 
act of June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 609), as 
amended, or any similar authority. 

(b) (1) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
make available, from the lands referred to 
in the foregoing sections of this act, to the 
Bureau of Reclamation of the Department of 
the Interior such lands as the Secretary of 
the Interior finds are needed in connection 
with the Palisades Reservoir reclamation 
project. 

(2) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to enter into such agreements with 
the Secretary of Agriculture with respect to 
the relative responsibilities of the aforesaid 
Secretaries for the administration of, as well 
as accountings for and use of revenues aris- 
ing from, lands made available to the Bureau 
of Reclamation of the Department of the 
Interior pursuant to paragraph (1) as the 
Secretary of the Interior finds to be proper 
in carrying out the purpose of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 5, line 12, strike out after the word 
“Act,” all of the balance of line 12, lines 
13, 14, and 15. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GREETINGS TO CITIZENS OF 
NEVADA 


The Clerk called the resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 52) to mark the 100th anni- 
versary of the first significant discovery 
of silver in the United States at the Com- 
stock Lode, Virginia City, State of Ne- 
vada. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate concurrent resolution, 
as follows: 


Whereas June 8, 1959, marks the 100th 
anniversary of the first significant discovery 
of silyer in the United States at the Com- 
stock Lode, Virginia City, State of Nevada; 
and 

Whereas the prodigious production of the 
silver mines in the State of Nevada during 
the height of the Comstock Lode helped 
materially to save the Union; and 

Whereas the continued production of such 
mines made it possible for the United States 
to resume specie payment, thereby securing 
the credit of the Union: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
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extends greetings and felicitations to the 
citizens of the State of Nevada, and particu- 
larly to the Nevada Centennial Committee, 
upon the occasion of their commemorative 
celebration of the 100th anniversary of the 
first significant discovery of silver in the 
United States. The Congress joins with the 
people of the United States in expressing 
appreciation of the great contribution by the 
citizens of the State of Nevada in preserving 
the Union, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, line 2, strike out the balance of 
line 2, and all of lines 2, 4, and 5. 


Amend the “Whereas” by striking out 
the second and third paragraphs. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


INCORPORATION OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 
SOCIETY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6333) 
to authorize the incorporation of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor Society 
of the United States of America. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute a simi- 
lar bill (S. 1857) to incorporate the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor Society of the 
United States of America. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

i The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
Ows: 


Be it enacted, etc.. That the following 
named persons: Maj. Gen. David M. Shoup, 
United States Marine Corps, Virginia; Joel 
T. Boone, Washington, D. C.; Samuel I. 
Parker, New Jersey; Nicholas Oresko, New 
Jersey; Luther Skaggs, Maryland; Rufus G. 
Herring, North Carolina; Nathan Gordon, 
Arkansas; Joseph J. McCarthy, Illinois; 
Pierpont M. Hamilton, California; Daniel W. 
Lee, Alabama; Walter D. Ehlers, California; 
David E. Hayden, California; William R. 
Huber, California; Robert S. Kennemore, 
California; Jackson C. Pharris, California; 
William J. Crawford, Colorado; Hugh C. Fra- 
zer, Washington, D. C.; Robert E. Galer, 
Washington, D. C.; Edouard V. M. Izac, 
Washington, D. C.; Leon W. Johnson, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Keith L. Ware, Washington, 
D., C.; John C. Latham, Connecticut; Homer 
L. Wise, Connecticut; Charles P. Murray, 
Georgia; Robert E. Gerstung, Illinois; Jake 
Allex Mandusich, Illinois; Joseph L. Barkley, 
Kansas; Charles E. Kelly, Kentucky; John 
D. Bulkeley, Maryland; Justice M. Chambers, 
Maryland; Lawson P. Ramage, Washington, 
D. C.; Charles A. MacGillivary, Massachu- 
setts; Everett P. Pope, Massachusetts; Rus- 
sel. E. Dunham, Missouri; Arthur J. Forrest, 
Missouri; M. Waldo Hatler, Missouri, Carl L. 
Sitter, North Carolina; Max Thompson, 
North Carolina; Francis X. Burke, New Jer- 
sey; Thomas J. Hudner, New Jersey; Samuel 
M. Sampler, New Jersey; Charles Henry Wil- 
ley, New Hampshire; Frank L. Anders, North 
Dakota; Ernest Childers, Oklahoma; John R. 
Crews, Oklahoma; Jack C. Montgomery, 
Oklahoma; Robert D. Maxwell, Oregon; Gino 
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J. Merli, Pennsylvania; Oscar Schmidt, Penn- 
sylvania; Thomas Eadie, Rhode Island; 
Charles H. Coolidge, Tennessee; Carlton W. 
Barrett, Virginia; Raymond G. Davis, Vir- 
ginia; Paul F. Foster, Virginia; James R. 
Hendrix, Virginia; John Mihalowski; Virgin- 
ia; Louis H. Wilson, Virginia; Orville E. Bloch, 
Washngton; Robert E. Bonney, Washington; 
Einar H. Ingman, Wisconsin; Herschel W. 
Williams, West Virginia; and their succes- 
sors are created and declared to be a body 
corporate of the District of Columbia, where 
its legal domicile shall be by the name of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor Society 
of the United States of America (hereafter 
referred to as the “corporation"”) and by 
such name shall be known and have perpet- 
ual succession and the powers, limitations, 
and restrictions herein contained. 


COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 2. A majority of the persons named in 
the first section of this act are authorized 
to complete the organization of the corpora- 
tion by the selection of officers and em- 
ployees, the adoption, amendment, and re- 
vision of a constitution and bylaws not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this chap- 
ter and the doing of such other acts as 
may be necessary for such purpose. 


OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF THE CORPORATION 


Sec. 3, The objects and purposes of the 
corporation are as follows: 

(1) To form a bond of friendship and com- 
radeship among all holders of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. 

(2) To protect, uphold, and preserve the 
dignity and honor of the medal at all times 
and on all occasions. 

(3) To protect the name of the medal, and 
individual holders of the medal from exploi- 
tation. 

(4) To provide appropriate aid to all per- 
sons to whom the medal has been awarded, 
their widows or their children. 

(5) To serve our country in peace as we 
did in war. 

(6) To inspire and stimulate our youth to 
become worthy citizens of our country. 

(7) To foster and perpetuate Americanism. 


POWERS OF THE CORPORATION 


Sec. 4. The corporation shall have power— 

(1) to sue and be sued, complain, and 
defend in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion; 

(2) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal; 

(3) to choose officers, managers, and agents 
as the business of the corporation may re- 
quire; 

(4) 
dues; 

(5) to adopt, amend, apply, and alter a 
constitution and bylaws not inconsistent 
with the laws of the United States of Amer- 
ica or any State in which the corporation is 
to operate, for the management of its prop- 
erty and the regulation of its affairs; 

(6) to contract and be contracted with; 

(7) to take and hold by lease, gift, pur- 
chase, grant, devise, bequest or otherwise 
any property real, personal, or mixed, neces- 
sary or convenient for attaining the objects 
of the corporation, subject, however, to ap- 
plicable provisions of law of any State, (a) 
governing the amount or kind of real and 
personal property which may be held by, or, 
(b) otherwise limiting or controlling the 
ownership of real and pérsonal property by, 
a corporation operating in such State; 

(8) to transfer, lease, or convey real or 
personal property; 

(9) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation and issue bonds or other 
evidences of indebtedness therefor and 
secure the same by mortgage or pledge sub- 
ject to applicable Federal or State laws; and 

(10) to do any and all acts necessary and 
proper to carry out the purposes of the 
corporation. 


to charge and collect membership 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICE; TERRITORIAL SCOPE OF AC- 
TIVITIES; RESIDENT AGENT 


Sec. 5. (a) The principal office of the 
corporation shall be located in Washington, 
D. C., or in such other place as may later be 
determined by the board of directors but the 
activities of the corporation shall not be 
confined to that place and may be con- 
ducted throughout the various Territories 
and possessions of the United States. 

(b) The corporation shall have in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at all times a designated 
agent authorized to accept service and 
process for the corporation; and notice to or 
service upon such agent or mailed to the 
business address of such agent shall be 
deemed as service to or notice on the corpo- 
ration. 

MEMBERSHIP RIGHTS 


Sec. 6. (a) Any person who has been 
awarded the Medal of Honor is eligible for 
membership in the society. 

(b) Honorary memberships shall not be 
granted. 

(c) Each member of the corporation shall 
have the right to one vote either in person 
or by proxy on each matter submitted to a 
vote at all meetings of the members of the 
corporation. 


GOVERNING BODY; COMPOSITION; TENURE 


Sec. 7. (a) The governing body of the 
corporation is its board of directors which 
during the year 1958 will comprise the fol- 
lowing: President, David M. Shoup; execu- 
tive vice president, Joel T. Boone; secretary- 
treasurer, Samuel I. Parker; first regional 
vice president, Nicholas Oresko; second re- 
gional vice president, Luther Skaggs; third 
regional vice president, Rufus G. Herring; 
fourth regional vice president, Nathan Gor- 
don; fifth regional vice president, Joseph J. 
McCarthy; sixth regional vice president, 
Pierpont M. Hamilton; who currently hold 
such offices in the Congresional Medal of 
Honor Society of the United States of 
America. 

(b) Thereafter the board of directors of 
the corporation shall consist of such num- 
ber (not less than nine), shall be elected in 
such manner (icluding the filling of vacan- 
cies) and shall serve their terms as may be 
prescribed in the bylaws of the corporation. 

(c) The board of directors may exercise, 
or provide for the exercise of, the powers 
herein granted to the corporation, and each 
member of the board shall have 1 vote 
upon all matters determined, except that if 
the offices of secretary and treasurer are 
combined and are held by 1 person, he 
shall have only 1 vote as a member of 
the board of directors. The board shall 
meet at least annually. The president of 
the corporation shall act as chairman of the 
board. 

OFFICERS; POWERS; ELECTION; TENURE 

Sec. 8. (a) The officers of the corporation 
shall consist of a president, executive vice 
president, secretary, treasurer, and six re- 
gional vice presidents as may be provided in 
the bylaws. The office of secretary may be 
combined with the office of treasurer and 
the combined offices may be held by one 
person. 

(b) The officers shall have such powers 
consistent with this charter, as may be de- 
termined by the bylaws. 

(c) The officers of the corporation shall be 
elected in such manner and have such terms 
and with such duties as may be prescribed 
in the bylaws of the corporation, 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME OR ASSETS TO MEM- 
BERS; LOANS 

Sec. 9. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any mem- 
ber, officer, or director as such, or be dis- 
tributed to any of them during the life of 
the corporation or upon its dissolution or 
final liquidation, nor shall any member or 
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private individual be liable for the obliga- 
tions of the corporation. Nothing in this 
section, however, shall be construed to pre- 
vent— 

(1) the payment of bona fide expenses of 
officers of the corporation in amounts ap- 
proved by the board of directors; or 

(2) the payment of appropriate aid to 
persons to whom the Medal of Honor has 
been awarded, their widows or their children 
pursuant to the objects of the corporation. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, directors, or employees. Any 
officer or director who votes for or assents to 
the making of a loan to an officer, director, 
or employee of the corporation and any offi- 
cer who participates in the making of such 
loan shall be jointly and severally liable to 
the corporation for the amount of such loan 
until the payment thereof. 


NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 10. The corporation and its officers 
and directors as such shall not contribute to 
or participate in, directly or indirectly, local 
or national political activity or in any man- 
ner attempt to influence legislation. 


LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 


Sec. 11. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when acting 
within the scope of their authority. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF STOCK OR 
ISSUANCE OF DIVIDENDS 


Src. 12. The corporation shall have no 
power to issue any shares of stock or declare 
or pay dividends. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 


Sec. 13. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of accounts. 
It shall also keep minutes of the proceedings 
of its membership and of the board of di- 
rectors or committees having authority under 
the board of directors. It shall also keep at 
its principal office a record giving the names 
and addresses of its members, directors, and 
Officers. All books and records of the corpo- 
ration may be inspected by any member or 
his agent or attorney for any proper purpose 
at any reasonable time. 


AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS; REPORT TO 
CONGRESS 


Sec. 14. (a) The financial transactions of 
the corporation shall be audited annually by 
an independent certified accountant in ac- 
cordance with the principles and procedures 
applicable to commercial corporate transac- 
tions. The audit shall be conducted at the 
place or places where the accounts of the 
corporation are normally kept. All books, 
accounts, financial records, reports, files, and 
all other papers, things, or property belong- 
ing to or in use by the corpration and neces- 
sary to facilitate the audit shall be made 
available to the person or persons conducting 
the audit and full facilities for verifying 
transactions with the balances or securities 
held by depositories, fiscal agents, and cus- 
todians shall be afforded to such person or 
persons. 

(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than March 1 of each year. The report shall 
set forth the scope of the audit and shall 
include a verification by the person or per- 
Sons conducting the audit of statements of 
(1) assets and liabilities; (2) capital and 
surplus or deficit; (3) surplus or deficit 
analyses; (4) income and expense; and (5) 
sources and application of funds. The report 
shall not be printed as a public document. 

USE OF ASSETS UPON DISSOLUTION OR 
LIQUIDATION 

Sec. 15. Upon final dissolution or liquida- 
tion of the corporation and after discharge 
or satisfaction of all outstanding obligations 
and liabilities the remaining assets of the 
corporation may be distributed in accordance 
with the determination of the board of di- 
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rectors of the corporation and in compliance 
with the bylaws of the corporation and all 
Federal and State laws applicable thereto. 
TRANSFER OF ASSETS FROM PRIOR CORPORATION 

Sec. 16. The corporation may acquire the 
assets of the Congressional Medal of Honor 
Society of the United States, Inc., a body 
corporate organized under the laws of the 
State of New York, upon discharge or satis- 
factorily providing for the payment and dis- 
charge of all of the liabilities of such State 
corporation and upon complying with all the 
laws of the State of New York applicable 
thereto. 
RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 

CHARTER 

Sec. 17. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 

this act is expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
6333 would grant a Congressional charter 
to the Congressional Medal of Honor So- 
ciety of the United States of America. 

This great veterans organization is 
limited to the recipients of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, the Nation’s most 
valued military decoration. Every mem- 
ber of this society has distinguished him- 
self by acts of outstanding bravery dur- 
ing actual combat. 

I have had a special interest in this 
society since it was organized in my own 
State of New York in 1948. Its objects 
are to preserve the dignity of the medal 
at all times; to protect the medal and 
the holders thereof from exploitation or 
other improper actions; to provide assist- 
ance when needed to holders of the medal 
and their dependents; to bring the medal 
to the attention of the public whenever 
possible to inspire the youth of the Na- 
tion, and to serve our country in peace as 
its holders did in time of war. 

The society has fulfilled these objec- 
tives to an outstanding degree. In large 
measure, because of its efforts, the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor continues to 
rank as this Nation’s highest award. 

The Congressional Medal of Honor So- 
ciety clearly deserves the prestige of a 
Congressional charter. We can never 
honor its members as much as they have 
honored this Nation. But as a token of 
our great respect for them, I know that 
this measure will have the support of 
every Member of this body. 


INCORPORATING THE BLINDED 
VETERANS ASSOCIATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13518) 
to incorporate the Blinded Veterans As- 
sociation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following per- 
sons, to wit: John E. Mattingly, New Britain, 
Conn.; Robert A. Bottenberg, San Antonio, 
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Tex.; Norbert L. Cormier, Newington, Conn.; 
Michael I. Bernay, El Monte, Calif.; Durham 
D. Hail, Reedsport, Oreg.; James H. Butler, 
Miami Springs, Fla.; Melvin J. Maas, Chevy 
Chase, Md.; Julius D. Morris, New Britain, 
Conn.; David L. Schnair, Bronx, N. Y.; W. 
Marshall Smith, Springfield, Va.; Guy Stone, 
Champaign, Ill.; Walter F. Stromer, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa; Raymond T. Frey, Lebanon, 
Pa.; Henry Masse, West Medford, Mass.; Jo- 
seph Smietanowski, Rochester, N. Y.; 

Edward J. Hoyczyk, Snyder, N. Y.; Russell 
C. Williams, Maywood, Ill.; H. Smith Shum- 
way, Cheyenne, Wyo.; H. P. Adams, Sommer- 
ville, S. C.; Thomas C. Hasbrook, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Leonard E. Shelhamer, North Cald- 
well, N. J.; Thomas J. Broderick, Chicago, 
Ill; George M. Gillispie, Gardena, Calif.; 
Peter J. McKenna, Minneapolis, Minn.; Wil- 
liam A. Miller, San Antonio, Tex.; Phillip N. 
Harrison, Harrisburg, Pa.; Vasco de Gama 
Hale, Bloomfield, Conn.; William W. Thomp- 
son, Bethesda, Md.; Gordon H. Damery, 
Brighton, Mass.; Irvin P. Schloss, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Darwin W. Niles, Hammond, Ind.; 
Curtis F. Weygand, Gadsden, Ala.; Alfous 
Vaughan, Camden, Ark.; 

Walter R. Andrews, Roseda, Calif.; Clarence 
C. Carlson, Lynwood, Calif.; Jesse S. Castillo, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; James Harris, Los Ange- 
les, Calif.; Sanji Kimoto, Long Beach, Calif.; 
Jose Reyes, Lynwood, Calif.; Neftali Sanchez, 
Los Angeles, Calif; Derald W. Stange, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Paul U. Brower, Oakland, 
Calif.; Clarence Costello, Oakland, Calif.; 
Herbert P. Oakes, Denver, Colo.; Robert W. 
Taylor, Pueblo, Colo.; Ernest M. Bowen, 
Granby, Conn.; Dominic Buonocore, Water- 
bury, Conn.; Edward Cousineau, Windsor 
Locks, Conn.; Theodore Wysocki, West Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Francisco de la Cruz, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Raymond N. Goldstein, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; John H. Jones, Washington, D. C,; 
John S. Nadeau, Washington, D. C.; Adolph 
E. Anghan, Daytona Beach, Fla.; 

LaRue S. Milne, Largo, Fla.; Robert L. Rob- 
inson, Orlando, Fla.; Charles H. Monroe, Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; Hisatomi Hiyasaka, Sugar City, 
Idaho; Fay Anderson, Pocatonia, Ill.; Irvin 
J. Edwards, Lee, Ill; Marvin Halladay, Ben- 
senville, Ill.; Vincent Ortiz, Senior, Blue 
Island, Ill; Raymond D. McCarty, La Porte, 
Ind.; Gerald J. Miller, Rensselaer, Ind.; 
Charles T. Rachels, Mount Vernon, Ind.; John 
W. Stalcup, Indianapolis, Ind.; William E. 
Cassell, Cumberland, Md.; Frank L. Bavin, 
Wilmington, Mass.; Jerome F. Bowen, Chel- 
sea, Mass.; Walter F. Branlund, Braintree, 
Mass.; Daniel B. Carveth, Annisquam, Mass.; 

Adolfo Cenci, Somerville, Mass.; Nathan 
Cohen, Winthrop, Mass.; John F. Crowson, 
Petersham, Mass.; Michael Carl Dec, Chester, 
Mass.; Joseph D. DeLaura, Worcester, Mass.; 
Albert de Simone, Revere, Mass.; John W. 
Feeley, Worcester, Mass.; Francis V. Ham- 
mersley, Malden, Mass.; Francis Hennessey, 
Hyde Park, Mass.; H. F. le Blanc, Haverhill, 
Mass.; Edward J. Leslie, Lynn, Mass.; John 
Lundgren, Malden, Mass.; Phillip Malatesta, 
Malden, Mass.; William McFayden, Ludlow, 
Mass.; Kenneth A. Meister, Amesbury, Mass.; 
J. H. Schuster, Holbrook, Mass. 

Chester J. Sweeney, Dorchester, Mass.; 
John C. Taylor, Boston, Mass.; Alfred J, Ther- 
rien, Lawrence, Mass.; Otto Huwe, New Ha- 
ven, Mich.; Ernest M. Wiedyk, Auburn, Mich.; 
Ralph H. Sather, North Branch, Minn.; Wes- 
ley E. Burney, Kansas City, Mo.; James A. 
Schelich, Washington, Mo.; Raymond T. Au- 
prey, Penacock, N. H.; John A. Clarke, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Edward Heimrich, Belle- 
ville, N. J.; Fredrich Koch, Paramus, N. J.: 
Michael A. Spencer, Belleville, N. J.; John 
Abrams, New York, N. Y.; Walter Biedrzycki, 
Minneola, N. Y.; Francis J. Chambers, New 
York, N. Y.; Roger P. Conant, New York, 
N. Y.; Jerome E. Dompierre, Buffalo, N. Y.; 

Anthony Duino, Dunkirk, New York; Salva- 
tore Iadanza, Central Islip, N. Y.; Michael 
J. Kralovich, Jackson Heights, N. Y.; Michael 
A. Lettiere, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Joseph A. Mar- 
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tone, Syracuse, N. Y.; Robert I. McGinnis, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Harry J. Owens, Cass- 
ville, N. Y. Alrid Plaskett, South Ozone 
Park, N. Y,; Jack Shapiro, Jackson Heights, 
N. Y.; Andrew G. Tomanek, Jackson Heights, 
N. Y.; Paul Viviano, Sunnyside, N. Y.; Mi- 
chael Weber, Watertown, N. Y.; Narcus Zet- 
kin, New York, N. Y.; Jobn Henry Edge, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; Henry C. Riggins, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; George H. Williams, Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; John C. Smallbeck, Aneta, N. Dak.; 

A. W. Brent, Cleveland, Ohio; Floyd H., 
Miller, Louisville, Ohio; Carl Mock, Logan, 
Ohio; James L. Park, Middlefield, Ohio; John 
Bernabo, Bolivar, Pa.; Richard G. Brooks, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles P, Hogan, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Richard A. Neiman, Lancaster, 
Pa.; Steve T. Olesnanik, Lake City, Pa.; Cur- 
tis W. Sechrist, East York, Pa.; Edward A. 
Zelonis, Harrisburg, Pa.; Herman W. Nodine, 
Greenville, S. C.; Emil M. Larson, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak.; Randolph H. Greene, Lubbock, Tex.; 
Alfred Poe, El Paso, Tex.; James A. H. Brown, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Harold A. Bussey, Norfolk, 
Va.; Bernie C. Lear, Chesterfield, Va.; Charles 
F. MacFarlane, Seattle, Wash.; John A. Veith, 
Lost Creek, W. Va.; Richard J, Hunt, Mad- 
ison, Wis.; 

Alvin R. Johnson, Milwaukee, Wis.; Leo 
A. Urbaniak, Troy Center, Wis.; Julio C. 
Galarza Torres, Rio Piedras, P. R.; John P. 
Collins, West Monroe, La.; Gerald J. DuBois, 
Morgan City, La.; James L. Womack, Winn- 
field, La.; Blaise Angelico, New Orleans, La.; 
Tom Byrnes, Shreveport, La.; Reynolds T. 
Liner, Houma, La.; David Martin, Lafayette, 
La,; Joseph Emile DuPont, Plaquemine, La,; 
Joseph C. Hattier, Metarie, La.; Steve Cham- 
pagne, Saint Martinville, La.; Stephen Carra, 
New Orleans, La.; Clarence Clark, West Mon- 
roe, La.; Bernard J. Cramer, Crowley, La.; 
Vernon Parenton, Baton Rouge, La.; Daniel 
Pinchera, Shreveport, La.; Joseph Roth, Gon- 
zales, La.: James Turner, Varnado, La.; Ed- 
win Westrate, Port Allen, La.; Preston 
Wyatts, Natchitoches, La.; and each other 
person who, on the date of enactment of 
this act, is a member in good standing of 
Blinded Veterans Association, Inc., a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under the mem- 
bership corporation law of the State of New 
York, and their successors, are hereby created 
and declared to be a body corporate by the 
name of Blinded Veterans Association (re- 
ferred to in this act as the corporation) and 
by such name shall be known and have per- 
petual succession of the powers, limitations, 
and restrictions contained in this act. 


COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 


Src. 2. A majority of the persons named in 
the first section of this act are authorized to 
complete the organization of the corporation 
by the selection of officers and employees, the 
adoption, amendment, and revision of a con- 
stitution and bylaws not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this chapter and the doing 
of such other acts as may be necessary for 
such purpose. 

OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF THE CORPORATION 


Sec. 3. The objects and purposes of the 
corporation shall be as follows: 

(1) To promote the welfare of blinded 
veterans so that, notwithstanding their dis- 
abilities, they may take their rightful place 
in the community and work with their fel- 
low citizens toward the creation of a peaceful 
world, 

(2) To preserve and strengthen a spirit 
of fellowship among blinded veterans so 
that they may give mutual aid and assist- 
ance to one another. 

(3) To maintain and extend the institu- 
tions of American freedom and to encourage 
loyalty to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and of the States in which 
they reside. 

(4) To be organized and operated as a cor- 
poration not for profit, no part of the in- 
come or assets of which shall inure to the 
benefit of any of its members, directors, or 
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officers, nor be distributable thereto other- 
wise than upon dissolution or final liquida- 
tion; and such corporation is organized and 
shall be operated exclusively for charitable, 
educational, patriotic, and civic improve- 
ment purposes. 

POWERS OF THE CORPORATION 

Sec. 4. The corporation shall have power— 

(1) to sue and be sued, complain and de- 
fend in any court of competent jurisdiction; 

(2) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal; 

(3) to choose officers, managers, and agents 
as the business of the corporation may re- 
quire; 

(4) to charge and collect membership dues; 

(5) to adopt, amend, apply, and alter a 
constitution and bylaws not inconsistent 
with the laws of the United States of Amer- 
ica or any State in which the corporation 
is to operate, for the management of its 
property and the regulation of its affairs; 

(6) to contract and be contracted with; 

(7) to take and hold by lease, gift, pur- 
chase, grant, devise, bequest or otherwise 
any property real, personal, or mixed, neces- 
sary or convenient for attaining the objects 
of the corporation, subject, however, to ap- 
plicable provisions of law of any State, (a) 
governing the amount or kind of real and 
personal property which may be held by, or, 
(b) otherwise limiting or controlling the 
ownership of real and personal property by, a 
corporation operating in such State; 

(8) to transfer, lease, or convey real or 
personal property; 

(9) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation and issue bonds or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness therefor and secure 
the same by mortgage or pledge subject to 
applicable Federal or State laws; and 

(10) to do any and all acts necessary and 
proper to carry out the purposes of the cor- 
poration. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE; TERRITORIAL SCOPE OF 

ACTIVITIES; RESIDENT AGENT 

Sec. 5. (a) The principal office of the cor- 
poration shall be located in Washington, 
D. C., or in such other place as may later 
be determined by the board of directors, but 
the activities of the corporation shall not 
be confined to that place and may be con- 
ducted throughout the various Territories 
and possessions of the United States. 

(b) The corporation shall have in the 
District of Columbia at all times a desig- 
nated agent authorized to accept service and 
process for the corporation; and notice to or 
service upon such agent or mailed to the 
business address of such agent shall be 
deemed as service to or notice on the cor- 
poration. 

MEMBERSHIP RIGHTS 

Sec. 6. Any person who was enlisted 
drafted, inducted, or commissioned in the 
Armed Forces of the United States and who, 
in the line of duty in such service, has sus- 
tained a substantial impairment of sight or 
vision, as such is defined from time to time 
by the bylaws of the corporation, shall be 
eligible for general membership in the cor- 
poration. In addition to the general mem- 
bership, there shall be special classes of hon- 
orary and associate membership, qualifica- 
tion or eligibility for which, and rights and 
obligations of which, shall be as provided 
from time to time by the bylaws of the cor- 
poration. All persons who are members of 
any class of Blinded Veterans Association, 
Inc., on the effective date of this act shall 
be members of such class of the corporation. 

GOVERNING BODY; COMPOSITION; TENURE 

Sec. 7. (a) The number of directors shall 
be not less than 3 nor more than 15; said 
directors shall be divided into a specified 
number of classes, each class holding office 
for a definite period of years, as shall be pro- 
vided from time to time by the bylaws of 
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the corporation, except that the directors of 
Blinded Veterans Association, Inc., on the 
effective date of this act shall be the first 
directors of the corporation. 

(b) Any director of the corporation may 
be removed at any time for just and proper 
cause by a vote of a majority of a quorum 
of directors present at a meeting called for 
that purpose. 

(c) If a vacancy occurs in the office of 
director of the corporation, a majority of a 
quorum of the remaining directors present 
at a meeting duly called for that purpose 
may elect a director to fill such vacancy until 
the next annual meeting of the corporation. 

(ad) A majority of the directors shall be 
present at any meeting of directors in order 
to constitute a quorum and the votes of a 
majority of the directors so present shall 
be necessary for the transaction of any busi- 
ness, 

OFFICERS 

Sec. 8. (a) The corporation shall have such 
officers as may be provided for in the bylaws. 

(b) The officers shall have such powers 
consistent with this charter as may be deter- 
mined by the bylaws. 

(c) The officers of the corporation shall be 
elected in such manner and have such terms 
and with such duties as may be prescribed 
in the bylaws of the corporation. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME OR ASSETS 
TO MEMBERS; LOANS 

Sec. 9. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any mem- 
ber, officer, or director as such, or be dis- 
tributed to any of them during the life of 
the corporation or upon its dissolution or 
final liquidation, nor shall any member or 
private individual be liable for the obliga- 
tions of the corporation. Nothing in this 
section, however, shall be construed to pre- 
vent— n 

(1) the payment of bona fide expenses of 
officers of the corporation in amounts ap- 
proved by the board of directors; or 

(2) the payment of appropriate aid to 
blinded veterans, their widows, or their chil- 
dren pursuant to the objects of the corpo- 
ration. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, directors, or employees. Any 
officer or director who votes for or assents 
to the making of a loan to an officer, direc- 
tor, or employee of the corporation and any 
officer who participates in the making of such 
loan shall be jointly and severally liable to 
the corporation for the amount of such loan 
until the payment thereof. 

NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 10. The corporation, and its officers 
and directors as such, shall not contribute 
to or otherwise support or assist any politi- 
cal party or candidate for elective public 
office. 

LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 

Sec. 11. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when act- 
ing within the scope of their authority. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF STOCK OR 
ISSUANCE OF DIVIDENDS 

Sec. 12. The corporation shall have no 
power to issue any shares of stock or de- 
clare or pay dividends. 

BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 

Sec. 13. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of account. 
It shall also keep minutes of the proceedings 
of its membership and of the board of di- 
rectors or committees having authority un- 
der the board of directors. It shall also 
keep at its principal office a record giving the 
names and addresses of its members, direc- 
tors, and officers. All books and records of 
the corporation may be inspected by any 
member or his agent or attorney for any 
proper purpose at any reasonable time. 
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AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS; REPORT TO 
CONGRESS 

Sec. 14. (a) The financial transactions of 
the corporation shall be audited annually by 
an independent certified accountant in ac- 
cordance with the principles and procedures 
applicable to commercial corporate transac- 
tions. The audit shall be conducted at the 
place or places where the accounts of the 
corporation are normally kept. All books, 
accounts, financial records, reports, files, and 
all other papers, things, or property belong- 
ing to or in use by the corporation and nec- 
essary to facilitate the audit shall be made 
available to the person or persons conduct- 
ing the audit and full facilities for verifying 
transactions with the balances or securities 
held by depositories, fiscal agents, and cus- 
todians shall be afforded to such person or 
persons. 

(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than March 1 of each year. The report shall 
set forth the scope of the audit and shall 
include a verification by the person or per- 
sons conducting the audit of statements of 
(1) assets and liabilities; (2) capital and 
surplus or deficit; (3) surplus or deficit 
analyses; (4) income and expense; and (5) 
sources and application of funds. The re- 
port shall not be printed as a public docu- 
ment. 


USE OF ASSETS UPON DISSOLUTION OR 
LIQUIDATION 

Sec. 15. Upon final dissolution or liquida- 
tion of the corporation and after discharge 
or satisfaction of all outstanding obliga- 
tions and liabilities the remaining assets of 
the corporation shall be transferred to the 
Veterans’ Administration to be applied to the 
care and comfort of blinded veterans. 
TRANSFER OF ASSETS FROM PRIOR CORPORATION 

Sec. 16. The corporation may acquire the 
assets of the Blinded Veterans Association, 
Inc., a body corporate organized under the 
laws of the State of New York, upon dis- 
charge or satisfactorily providing for the 
payment and discharge of all of the labili- 
ties of such State corporation and upon 
complying with all the laws of the State of 
New York applicable thereto. 
EXCLUSIVE RIGHT TO NAME; CORPORATE SEALS, 

EMBLEMS, AND BADGES 

Sec. 17. The corporation and its duly au- 
thorized regional groups and other local sub- 
divisions shall have the sole and exclusive 
right to have and use in carrying out its 
purposes the name Blinded Veterans Asso- 
ciation and such seals, emblems, and badges 
as the corporation may lawfully adopt. 
RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 

CHARTER 

Sec. 18. The right to alter, amend, or re- 

peal this act is expressly reserved. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
13518 would grant a Federal charter to 
an organization which through a well- 
planned program is aiding a group of our 
most deserving veterans, those who lost 
their sight in the service to our country. 

The Blinded Veterans Association was 
founded in 1945 and since then has 
achieved widespread respect and recog- 
nition for the invaluable service it is per- 
forming. This association whose mem- 
bership totals about 850 is constantly 
working with and for the more than 3,500 
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veterans who vitally need its help. Its 
main purpose is to encourage blinded 
veterans to seek training in overcoming 
their handicap and to aid them in assum- 
ing productive positions in the commu- 
nity. Blinded veterans, themselves act- 
ing as field representatives, counsel other 
veterans and work both with them and 
community agencies in finding jobs and 
overcoming problems of every nature. 

This association deserves commenda- 
tion especially for the honorable and 
outstanding way in which it has gone 
about raising funds for its support. Its 
programs, budgets and fund-raising 
methods have gained the approval of the 
National Budget Committee with the 
result that it now receives financial sup- 
port from United Funds and Community 
Chests in many parts of the country. 

The Blinded Veterans Association is 
making a great contribution to the wel- 
fare not only of the blind but of other 
handicapped persons. It has created in- 
creased understanding among all of us 
of their capacities as well as their prob- 
lems. I can think of no organization 
more deserving of the encouragement 
and recognition that would accompany 
the granting of a Federal charter. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DESERT LAND ENTRIES ON 
DISCONNECTED TRACTS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 359) to 
permit desert land entries on discon- 
nected tracts of lands which, in the case 
of any one entryman, form a compact 
unit and do not exceed in the aggregate 
320 acres. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act of March 3, 1877, entitled “An 
act to provide for the sale of desert lands 
in certain States and Territories,” as 
amended (43 U.S. C. 321), is further amend- 
ed by the deletion at the end of that sec- 
tion of the following words “Provided, That 
no person shall be permitted to enter more 
than 1 tract of land and not to exceed 320 
acres which shall be in compact form” and 
the addition of the following: “Except as 
provided in section 3 of the act of June 
16, 1955 (69 Stat. 138), as amended, no per- 
son may make more than one entry under 
this act. However, in that entry one or 
more tracts may be included, and the tracts 
so entered need not be contiguous. The 
aggregate acreage of desert land which may 
be entered by any 1 person under this sec- 
tion shall not exceed 320 acres, and all the 
tracts entered by 1 person must form to- 
gether a compact unit, as determined by 
rules and regulations to be issued by the 
Secretary of the Interior.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the act of June 16, 
1955 (69 Stat. 138), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3, Any person who prior to June 16, 
1955, made a valid desert-land entry on 
lands subject to such act of June 22, 1910, 
or of July 17, 1914, may, if otherwise quali- 
fied, make 1 additional entry, as a personal 
privilege, not assignable, upon 1 or more 
tracts of desert land subject to the provisions 
of such acts, as hereby amended, and sec- 
tion 7 of the act entitled ‘An act to stop 
injury to the public grazing lands by pre- 
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venting overgrazing and soil deterioration, 
to provide for their orderly use, improve- 
ment, and development to stabilize the live- 
stock industry dependent upon the public 
range, and for other purposes,’ approved 
June 28, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 1269, 
1272; 43 U. S. C. 315f). The additional land 
entered by any person pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall not, together with his original 
entry, exceed 320 acres, and all the tracts in- 
cluded within the additional entry author- 
ized by this section shall form together a 
compact unit, as determined by rules and 
regulations to be issued by the Secretary of 
the Interior. Additional entries authorized 
by this section shall be subject to ali the re- 
quirements of the desert-land law." 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, lines 9, 10, and 11, strike out the 
words: “shall form together a compact unit, 
as determined by rules and regulations to 
be issued by the Secretary of the Interior” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“shall be sufficiently close to each other to 
be managed satisfactorily as an economic 
unit, as determined under rules and regu- 
lations issued by the Secretary of the In- 
terior.” 

Page 3, lines 5, 6, and 7, strike out the 
words “shall form together a compact unit, 
as determined by rules and regulations to 
be issued by the Secretary of the Interior” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“shall be sufficiently close to each other to be 
managed satisfactorily as an economic unit, 
as determined under rules and regulations 
issued by the Secretary of the Interior.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GLORIA DEI (OLD SWEDES’) 
CHURCH NATIONAL HISTORIC 
SITE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5104) 
to preserve Gloria Dei (Old Swedes’) 
Church national historic site by author- 
izing the acquisition of abutting prop- 
erties, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That to assure the 
preservation of Gloria Dei (Old Swedes’) 
Church, designated a national historic site 
pursuant to the act of August 21, 1935 (49 
Stat. 666), the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to acquire by purchase, dona- 
tion, or with donated funds, lands, improve- 
ments thereon, and interests in lands with- 
in the city block of Philadelphia, Pa., 
bounded by Washington Avenue, Christian, 
Swanson, and Water Streets, exclusive of 
Gloria Dei (Old Swedes’) Church national 
historic site located within said block; and 
the Secretary is further authorized to de- 
velop, as a part of the national historic 
site, federally owned lands within said block 
by landscaping in such manner as to provide 
a dignified open setting for Gloria Dei (Old 
Swedes’) Church. 

Sec. 2. Nothing herein shall affect the 
continuing ownership, administration, and 
maintenance of the church property by the 
Corporation of Gloria Dei (Old Swedes’) 
Church. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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DESHLER-MORRIS HOUSE, INDE- 
PENDENCE NATIONAL HISTORIC 
PARK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7403) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to acquire certain land for the 
Deshler-Morris House, Independence 
National Historical Park. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of placing in Government ownership a small 
strip of land encroached upon by the Desh- 
ler-Morris House, which was donated to the 
United States and accepted as a part of 
Independence National Historical Park pur- 
suant to section 3 of the act of June 28, 
1948 (62 Stat. 1061), the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to acquire the follow- 
ing land: 

Beginning at a point on the southwesterly 
side of Germantown Avenue, at the distance 
of 165 feet 744 inches southeastwardly from 
the southeasterly side of School House Lane, 
in the 22d ward of the city of Philadelphia; 
thence extending south 41 degrees 50 min- 
utes 46 seconds west 44 feet to a point; 
thence extending north 48 degrees 58 min- 
utes 40 seconds west 6 feet 1 inch to a point; 
thence extending south 42 degrees 8 min- 
utes 17 seconds west 106 feet 4 inches to a 
point of corner; thence extending south 
48 degrees 58 minutes 40 seconds east 12 
feet 1% inches to a point of corner; thence 
extending north 41 degrees 50 minutes 46 
seconds east 150 feet 3% inches to the south- 
westerly side of Germantown Avenue; thence 
extending north 48 degrees 58 minutes 40 
seconds west along the southwesterly side 
of Germantown Avenue 5 feet 6 inches to 
the first mentioned point and place of be- 
ginning. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
bills on the Consent Calendar for today. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CLASSIFICA- 
TION ACT OF 1949 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to the bill 
H. R. 1168, Calendar No. 529, to which 
objection was made by the gentleman 
from Michigan. I understand the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has withdrawn 
his objection, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 


the bill. 
Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my objection to the bill. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 507 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended (70 
Stat. 291; Public Law 594, 84th Cong.), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 507. (a) Subject to the limitation 
contained in subsection (c) of this section, 
each officer or employee subject to this act— 

“(1) who at any time after June 17, 1956, 
is or was reduced in grade from any grade 
of a basic compensation schedule of this act 
(other than grade 16, 17, or 18 of the gen- 
eral schedule); 

“(2) who, on the effective date of such 
reduction in grade, holds or held a career or 
career-conditional appointment in the com- 
petitive civil service or an appointment of 
equivalent tenure in the excepted service; 

“(3) whose reduction in grade is not or 
was not caused by a demotion for personal 
cause, is not or was not at his own request, 
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and is not or was not effected in a reduction 
in force due to lack of funds or curtailment 
of work; 

“(4) who, for 2 continuous years im- 
mediately prior to such reduction in grade, 
served (A) in the same department and (B) 
in the same grade or in the same and higher 
grades; and 

“(5) whose performance of work at all 
times during such period of 2 years is or was 
satisfactory or better than satisfactory, 
shall be entitled, as of the effective date of 
such reduction in grade or as of the first day 
of the first pay period which begins after 
the date of enactment of this amendment, 
whichever is later, unless or until he is en- 
titled to receive basic compensation at a 
higher rate by reason of the operation of 
this act, to receive the rate of basic compen- 
sation to which he was entitled immediately 
prior to such reduction in grade so long as he 
continues in the same department without 
any break in service of one workday or more 
and is not demoted or reassigned for per- 
sonal cause, at his own request, or in a re- 
duction in force due to lack of funds or cur- 
tailment of work. 

“(b) Subject to the limitation contained 
in subsection (c) of this section, each of- 
ficer or employee subject to this act— 

“(1) who, during the period beginning 
July 1, 1954, and ending June 17, 1956, was 
reduced in grade from any grade of a basic 
compensation schedule of this act (other 
than grade 16, 17, or 18 of the General 
Schedule) ; 

“(2) whose reduction in grade was not 
caused by a demotion for personal cause, was 
not at his own request, and was not effected 
in a reduction in force due to lack of funds 
or curtailment of work; 

“(3) who, for 2 continuous years imme- 
diately prior to such reduction in grade, 
served (A) in the same department and (B) 
in the same grade or in the same and higher 
grades; 

“(4) whose performance of work at all 
times during such period of 2 years was satis- 
factory or better than satisfactory; and 

“(5) whose employment in the same de- 
partment has been continuous since such 
reduction in grade and who, since such re- 
duction in grade, has not been demoted or 
reassigned for personal cause, at his own re- 
quest, or in a reduction in force due to lack 
of funds or curtailment of work, 


shall be entitled, as of the first day of the 
first pay period which begins after the date 
of enactment of this amendment, unless or 
until he is entitled to receive basic com- 
pensation at a higher rate by reason of the 
operation of this act, to receive the rate of 
basic compensation to which he was entitled 
immediately prior to such reduction in grade 
so long as he continues in the same depart- 
ment without any break in service of 1 
workday or more and is not demoted or re- 
assigned for personal cause, at his own re- 
quest, or in a reduction in force due to lack 
of funds or curtailment of work. 

“(c) The rate of basic compensation to 
which such officer or employee is entitled 
under subsection (a) or (b) of this section 
with respect to each reduction in grade to 
which this section applies shall not exceed 
the sum of (1) the minimum scheduled rate 
of the grade to which he is reduced under 
each such reduction in grade occurring on or 
after July 1, 1954, and (2) the difference be- 
tween his rate immediately prior to the first 
of such reductions in grade occurring on or 
after July 1, 1954, and the minimum sched- 
uled rate of that grade which is three grades 
lower than the grade from which he was re- 
— under the first of such reductions in 
grade. 

“(d) The Civil Service Commission is au- 
thorized to issue regulations to carry out 
the purposes of this section.” 
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Sec. 2, The amendment made by the first 
section of this act to section 507 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended— 

(1) shall not be construed to affect (A) 
the rate of basic compensation determined, 
at any time prior to the date of enactment 
of this act, for any officer or employee under 
and in accordance with such section 507, as 
enacted by the Act of June 18, 1956 (70 Stat. 
291; Public Law 594, 84th Congress), and 
(B) the right of such officer or employee to 
receive for any period, under and in accord- 
ance with such section 507 as so enacted, the 
payment of such basic compensation so de- 
termined; and 

(2) shall not be construed to deprive any 
officer or employee of any benefit, under 
and in accordance with such section 507 as 
so enacted, to which he was entitled prior 
to the date of enactment of this act. 
except that, in the event of any reduction 
in grade with respect to such officer or em- 
ployee which occurs on or after the date of 
enactment of this act, such rate of basic 
compensation, and any benefit to which he 
may be entitled with respect to such reduc- 
tion in grade, shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with such section 507, as amend- 
ed by the first section of this act. 

Src. 3. For the purpose of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 (5 U. S. C. 
2091-2103), all changes in rates of basic 
compensation by reason of the operation of 
section 507 of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as enacted by the act of June 18, 1956 (70 
Stat. 291; Public Law 594, 84th Congress), 
or as amended by the first section of this 
act, whichever is applicable, shall be held 
and considered to be effective as of the first 
day of the first pay period following the pay 
period in which the payroll change is ap- 
proved with respect to such individual, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 7, immediately before the semi- 
colon insert “or holds or held a position out- 
side the competitive civil service and the 
excepted service as an officer or employee of 
the Library of Congress, of the Architect of 
the Capitol, of the Botanic Gardens, or of 
the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia.” j 

Page 2, line 25, immediately after the 
comma insert “or until the expiration of a 
period of 2 years immediately following the 
effective date of such reduction in grade or 
immediately following the first day of such 
first pay period, as applicable.” 

Page 4, line 9, immediately following the 
comma insert “or until the expiration of a 
period of 2 years immediately following the 
first day of such first pay period, as appli- 
cable.” 

Page 5, line 8, insert the word “saved” 
immediately before the word “rate.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 153] 
Abbitt Gordon Minshall 
dair Granahan Moore 

Addonizio Gray Morano 
Albert Green, Pa. Morris 
Barden Gregory Morrison 
Barrett Griffiths Moulder 
Bass, N. H. Gwinn Multer 
Baunhart Harden Neal 
Becker Hays, Ark. Nix 
Bentley Hays, Ohio O'Neill 
Boland Healey Osmers 
Bolling Hébert Passman 
Broomfield Hess Philbin 
Buckley Hillings Pillion 
Burdick Hoffman Powell 
Byrne, Il. Holtzman Radwan 

Jackson Robeson, Va 
Celler James Robison, N. Y. 
Chamberlain Jenkins Rooney 
Christopher Jones, Mo. Sadlak 
Cofin J Santangelo 
Colmer Kee Scherer 
Coudert Ke Scott, N. C. 
Delaney Kilburn Scott, Pa. 
Dies Kluczynski Sheehan 
Diggs Lafore Shelley 
Dollin Landrum Shuford 
Donohue Latham Smith, Kans. 
Dwyer Lesinski Spence 

Loser Talle 

Machrowicz Teller 
Farbstein Mailliard Vanik 
Fino Mason Kelana ane 
Fogarty May harton 
Fountain Michel Wigglesworth 
Friedel Miller, N, Y. Zelenko 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 315 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1958 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (S. 4071) to provide more 
effective price, production adjustment, 
and marketing programs for various 


agricultura] commodities, with an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Agricultural Act of 1958.” 


TITLE I—COTTON 
Program jor 1959 and 1960 


Sec. 101. The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 102. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law— 

“(a) for each of the 1959 and 1960 crops 
of upland cotton the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized and directed to offer the 
operator of each farm for which an allot- 
ment is established under section 344 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, a choice of (A) the farm acreage 
allotment determined pursuant to section 
344 of the Agricuitural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, and price support deter- 
mined pursuant to section 101 of this act 
(the amount of cotton estimated to be pro- 
duced on the additional acres allotted to 
producers selecting choice (B) for such year 
being taken into account in computing 
such support), except that for the 1959 crop 
the level of support shall be not less than 
80 percent of parity, or (B) the farm 
acreage allotment determined pursuant to 
section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, increased by not to 
exceed 40 percent (such increased acreage 
allotment to be the acreage allotment for 
the farm for all p ) and price sup- 
port at a level which is 15 percent of parity 
below the level of support established for 
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producers who elect choice (A). Any per- 
son operating more than one farm, in order 
to be eligible for choice (B), must elect 
choice (B) for all farms for which he is op- 
erator. Not later than January 31 the Sec- 
retary shall determine and announce on the 
basis of his estimate of the supply percent- 
age as of the following August 1, the price 
support level for producers who elect choice 
(A) and such price support level shall be 
final. As soon as practicable after such an- 
nouncement, the Secretary shall cause the 
operator (as shown on the records of the 
county committee) of each farm for which 
an allotment is established under section 
344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, to be notified of the al- 
ternative levels of price support and the 
alternative acreage allotments available for 
his farm. The operator of each farm shall, 
within the time prescribed by the Secretary, 
notify the county committee in writing 
whether he desires the increased acreage al- 
lotment and the level of price support pre- 
scribed in choice (B) to be effective for the 
farm. If the operator fails to so notify the 
county committee within the time pre- 
scribed, he shall be deemed to have chosen 
the acreage allotment and the price support 
level prescribed in choice (A). The choice 
elected by the operator shall apply to all the 
producers on the farm. Notwithstanding 
the foregoing provisions of this subsection, 
the Secretary may permit the operator of a 
farm for which choice (B) is in effect to 
change to choice (A) where conditions be- 
yond the control of the farm operator, such 
as excessive rain, flood, or drought, pre- 
vented the planting of acreage to cotton or 
having cotton acreage available for harvest 
on the farm in accordance with the plans 
of such operator in selecting choice (B). 
The additional acreage required to be al- 
lotted to farms under this section shall be 
in addition to the county, State, and na- 
tional acreage allotments and the produc- 
tion from such acreage shall be in addition 
to the national marketing quota. The addi- 
tional acreage authorized by this section 
shall not be taken into account in estab- 
lishing future State, county, and farm acre- 
age allotments. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, no farm participating in 
any cotton acreage reserve program estab- 
lished for 1959 under the Soil Bank Act shall 
receive an increased acreage allotment under 
the provisions of this section for 1959. Not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 344 
(m) (2) any farm cotton acreage allotment 
increased as the result of the selection of 
choice (B) may not be released and reap- 
portioned to any other farm. Price support 
shall be made available under this para- 
graph only to cooperators and only if pro- 
ducers have not disapproved marketing 
quotas for the crop. 

“(b) for each of the 1959 and 1960 crops 
of upland cotton, price support shall be made 
available to producers who elect choice 
(A) through a purchase program. Price sup- 
port shall be made available to producers 
who elect choice (B) through loans, pur- 
chases, or other operations. 

“(c) the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is directed, during the period beginning Au- 
gust 1, 1959, and ending July 31, 1961, to 
offer any upland cotton owned by it for sale 
for unrestricted use at not less than 10 per- 
cent above the current level of price support 
prescribed in choice (B).” 

Price support jor 1961 and subsequent years 

Sec. 102. (a) The Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, is amended by adding a new 
section 103 as follows: 

“Sec. 103. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the level of price support for 
upland cotton shall be established by the 
Secretary, taking into consideration the fac- 
tors set out in section 401 (b) of this act, 
at not more than 90 percent of the parity 
price therefor and not less than the fol- 
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lowing levels: For the 1961 crop not less 
than 70 percent of such parity price and for 
the 1962 crop and thereafter not less than 
65 percent of such parity price, but in no 
event less than 30 cents per pound.” 


Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 


Sec. 103. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 342 is amended by striking out 
the third sentence and by changing the pe- 
riod at the end of the second sentence to 
a colon and adding the following: “Provided, 
That beginning with the 1961 crop, the na- 
tional marketing quota shall be not less than 
a number of bales equal to the estimated 
domestic consumption and estimated exports 
(less estimated imports) for the marketing 
year for which the quota is proclaimed, ex- 
cept that the Secretary shall make such ad- 
justment in the amount of such quota as he 
determines necessary after taking into con- 
sideration the estimated stocks of cotton in 
the United States (including the qualities 
of such stocks) and stocks in foreign coun- 
tries which would be available for the mar- 
keting year for which the quota is being 
proclaimed if no adjustment of such quota 
is made hereunder, to assure the mainte- 
nance of adequate but not excessive stocks 
in the United States to provide a continu- 
ous and stable supply of the different quali- 
ties of cotton needed in the United States 
and in foreign cotton-consuming countries, 
and for purposes of national security; but 
the Secretary, in making such adjustments, 
may not reduce the national marketing quota 
for any year below (i) 1 million bales less 
than the estimated domestic consumption 
and estimated exports for the marketing year 
for which such quota is being proclaimed, or 
(ti) 10 million bales, whichever is larger.” 

(2) Section 342 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
‘Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
act, the national marketing quota for up- 
land cotton for 1959 and subsequent years 
shall be not less than the number of bales 
required to provide a national acreage allot- 
ment for each such year of 16 million acres.” 

(3) Section 347 (b) is amended by chang- 
ing the period at the end of the second sen- 
tence to a colon and adding the following: 
“Provided, That, beginning with the 1961 
crop of extra long staple cotton, such na- 
tional marketing quota shall be an amount 
equal to (1) the estimated domestic con- 
sumption plus exports for the marketing year 
which begins in the next calendar year, less 
(2) the estimated imports, plus (3) such ad- 
ditional number of bales, if any, as the Sec- 
retary determines is necessary to assure ade- 
quate working stocks in trade channels until 
cotton from the next crop becomes readily 
available without resort to Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks.” 

(4) The second sentence of section 344 (a) 
is amended by striking the word “fiye” and 
substituting the word “four.” 

Minimum farm allotments 

Sec. 104. (a) Section 344 (b) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof a colon and the 
following: “Provided, That there is hereby 
established a national acreage reserve con- 
sisting of 310,000 acres which shall be in 
addition to the national acreage allotment; 
and such reserve shall be apportioned to the 
States on the basis of their needs for addi- 
tional acreage for establishing minimum 
farm allotments under subsection (f) (1), 
as determined by the Secretary without re- 
gard to State and county acreage reserves 
(except that the amount apportioned to 
Nevada shall be 1,000 acres). For the 1960 
and succeeding crops of cotton, the needs of 
States (other than Nevada) for such addi- 
tional acrerge for such purpose may be 
estimated by the Secretary, after taking 
into consideration such needs as determined 
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or estimated for the preceding crop of cot- 
ton and the size of the national acreage 
allotment for such crop. The additional 
acreage so apportioned to the State shall be 
apportioned to the counties on the basis of 
the needs of the counties for such addi- 
tional acreage for such purpose, and added 
to the county acreage allotment for appor- 
tionment to farms pursuant to subsection 
(f) of this section (except that no part of 
such additional acreage shall be used to 
increase the county reserve above 15 percent 
of the county allotment determined without 
regard to such additional acreage). Addi- 
tional acreage apportioned to a State for any 
year under the foregoing proviso shall not 
be taken into account in establishing future 
State acreage allotments. Needs for addi- 
tional acreage under the foregoing provi- 
sions and under the last proviso in subsec- 
tion (e) shall be determined or estimated 
as though allotments were first computed 
without regard to subsection (f) (1).” 

(b) Section 344 (e) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided further, That if the additional 
acreage allocated to a State under the pro- 
viso in subsection (b) is less than the re- 
quirements as determined or estimated by 
the Secretary for establishing minimum 
farm allotments for the State under subsec- 
tion (f) (1), the acreage reserved under this 
subsection shall not be less than the smaller 
of (1) the remaining acreage so determined 
or estimated to be required for establishing 
minimum farm allotments or (2) 3 percent 
of the State acreage allotment; and the acre- 
age which is required to be reserved under 
this proviso shall be allocated to counties 
on the basis of their needs for additional 
acreage for establishing minimum farm al- 
lotments under subsection (f) (1), and 
added to the county acreage allotment for 
apportionment to farms pursuant to sub- 
section (f) of this section (except that no 
part of such additional acreage shall be used 
to increase the county reserve above 15 per- 
cent of the county allotment determined 
without regard to such additional acre- 
ages) .’’ 

(c) Section 344 (f) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
by changing paragraph (1) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Insofar as such acreage is available, 
there shall be allotted the smaller of the 
following: (A) 10 acres; or (B) the acre- 
age allotment established for the farm for 
the 1958 crop.” 

(d) The first sentence of section 344 (f) of 
such act is amended to read as follows: 
“Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, if the county 
committee recommends such action and the 
Secretary determines that such action will 
result in a more equitable distribution of the 
county allotment among farms in the county, 
the remainder of the county acreage allot- 
ment (after making allotments as provided 
in paragraph (1) of this subsection) shall be 
allotted to farms other than farms to which 
an allotment has been made under para- 
graph (1) (B) of this subsection so that the 
allotment to each farm under this paragraph 
together with the amount of the allotment of 
such farm under paragraph (1) (A) of this 
subsection shall be a prescribed percentage 
(which percentage shall be the same for all 
such farms in the county) of the average 
acreage planted to cotton on the farm during 
the 3 years immediately preceding the 
year for which such allotment is determined, 
adjusted as may be necessary for abnormal 
conditions affecting plantings during such 
3-year period. Provided, That the county 
committee may in its discretion limit any 
farm acreage allotment established under 
the provisions of this paragraph for any year 
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to an acreage not in excess of 50 percent 
of the cropland on the farm, as determined 
pursuant to the provisions of paragraph (2) 
of this subsection: Provided further, That 
any part of the county acreage allotment 
not apportioned under this paragraph by 
reason of the initial application of such 50 
percent limitation shall be added to the 
county acreage reserve under paragraph (3) 
of this subsection and shall be available for 
the purposes specified therein.” 

(e) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective beginning with the 1959 
crop. 

Sec. 105. Effective beginning with the 1959 
crop, section 344 (f) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(7) (A) In the event that any farm acre- 
age allotment is less than that prescribed by 
paragraph (1), such acreage allotment shall 
be increased to the acreage prescribed by 
paragraph (1). The additional acreage re- 
quired to be allotted to farms under this 
paragraph shall be in addition to the county, 
State, and national acreage allotments and 
the production from such acreage shall be 
in addition to the national marketing quota. 

“(B) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

“(i) the acreage by which any farm acre- 
age allotment for 1959 or any subsequent crop 
established under paragraph (1) exceeds the 
acreage which would have been allotted to 
such farm if its allotment had been com- 
puted on the basis of the same percentage 
factor applied to other farms in the county 
under paragraph (2), (6), or (8) shall not 
be taken into account in establishing the 
acreage allotment for such farm for any crop 
for which acreage is allotted to such farm 
under paragraph (2), (6), or (8); and acre- 
age shall be allotted under paragraph (2), 
(6), or (8) to farms which did not receive 
1958 crop allotments in excess of 10 acres 
if and only if the Secretary determines (after 
considering the allotments to other farms 
in the county for such crop compared with 
their 1958 allotments and other relevant fac- 
tors) that equity and justice require the 
allotment of additional acreage to such farm 
under paragraph (2), (6), or (8). 

“(il) the acreage by which any county 
acreage allotment for 1959 or any subsequent 
crop is increased from the national or State 
reserve on the basis of its needs for additional 
acreage for establishing minimum farm al- 
lotments shall not be taken into account in 
establishing future county acreage allot- 
ments, and 

“(iii) the additional acreage allotted pur- 
suant to subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
(7) shall not be taken into account in estab- 
lishing future State, county, or farm acre- 
age allotments.” 


Method of determining jarm allotments 


Sec. 106. Section 344 (f) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“(8) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of paragraphs (2) and (6) of this 
subsection, the Secretary may, if he deter- 
mines that such action will facilitate the 
effective administration of the provisions of 
the act, provide for the county acreage allot- 
ment for the 1959 and succeeding crops of 
cotton, less the acreage reserved under para- 
graph (3) of this subsection, to be appor- 
tioned to farms on which cotton has been 
planted in any one of the 3 years immedi- 
ately preceding the year for which such 
allotment is determined, on the basis of the 
farm acreage allotment for the year immedi- 
ately preceding the year for which such ap- 
portionment is made, adjusted as may be nec- 
essary (i) for any change in the acreage of 
cropland available for the production of cot- 
ton, or (ii) to meet the requirements of any 
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provision (other than those contained in 
paragraphs (2) and (6)) with respect to the 
counting of acreage for history purposes.” 


Retention of surrendered acreage in county 


Sec. 107. Paragraph (2) of section 344 (m) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of the second sentence of 
such paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “; but no such acreage shall 
be surrendered to the State committee so 
long as any farmer receiving a cotton acre- 
age allotment in such county desires addi- 
tional cotton acreage.” 


Standard grade 


Sec. 108. Section 3 (a) of the act of August 
29, 1949, Public Law 272, 81st Congress, and 
the last sentence of section 403 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, are hereby 
repealed, This section shall become effective 
with the 1961 crop. 


CCC sales restrictions 


Sec. 109. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
substituting a colon for the period at the 
end of the third sentence and adding at the 
end thereof the following: “Provided, That, 
effective with the beginning of the marketing 
year for the 1961 crop, the corporation shall 
not sell any upland or extra long staple cot- 
ton for unrestricted use at less than 15 per- 
cent above the current support price for 
cotton plus reasonable carrying charges, ex- 
cept that the corporation may, in an orderly 
manner and so as not to affect market prices 
unduly, sell for unrestricted use at the mar- 
ket price at the time of sale a number of 
bales of cotton equal to the number of bales 
by which the national marketing quota for 
such marketing year is reduced below the 
estimated domestic consumption and exports 
for such marketing year pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 342 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended.” 

Cotton export program 

Sec. 110. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to affect or modify the provisions of 
section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, 
and any cotton owned or acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation under any 
price-support program may be used for the 
purpose of carrying out the cotton-export 
program provided for in section 203 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956. 

Split grades 

Sec. 111. Section 403 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following sen- 
tence: “Beginning with the 1959 crop, in 
adjusting the support price for cotton on 
the basis of grade, the Secretary shall es- 
tablish separate price support rates for split 
grades and for full grades substantially re- 
flecting relative values.” 


TITLE II-—CORN AND FEED GRAINS 
Referendum 


Sec. 202. Title I of the Agriculture Act of 
1949, as amended, is further amended by 
adding at the end of such title the follow- 


g: 

“Sec. 104. (a) Not later than December 15, 
1958, the Secretary shall conduct a referen- 
dum of producers of corn in the commercial 
corn-producing area to determine whether 
such producers favor a price support pro- 
gram as provided in subsection (b) of this 
section for the 1959 and subsequent crops in 
lieu of acreage allotments as provided in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and price support as provided in 
section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other proyi- 
sion of law, if a majority of the producers 
voting in the referendum conducted pur- 
suant to subsection (a) hereof favor a price 
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support program as provided in this sub- 
section (b), the following provisions of law 
shall apply: 
“Discontinuance of acreage allotments 
on corn 

“(1) The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, is amended by adding the 
following new section: 

“‘Sec.330. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, acreage allotments and a 
commercial corn-producing area shall not be 
established for the 1959 and subsequent 
crops of corn.’ 


“Price support 


“(2) The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec, 105 (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, beginning with the 1959 
crop, price support shall be made available 
to producers for each crop of corn at 90 
percent of the average price received by 
farmers during the 3 calendar years imme- 
diately preceding the calendar year in which 
the marketing year for such crop begins ad- 
justed to offset the effect on such price of 
any abnormal quantities of low-grade corn 
marketed during any of such year: Provided, 
That the level of price support for any crop 
of corn shall not be less than $1.18 per 
bushel or 65 percent of the parity price 
therefor, whichever is the higher. 

“‘(b) Beginning with the 1959 crop, 
price support shall be made available to pro- 
ducers for each crop of oats, rye, barley, and 
grain sorghums at such level of the parity 
price therefore as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture determines is fair and reasonable in 
relation to the level at which price support 
is made available for corn, taking into con- 
sideration the feeding value of such commod- 
ity in relation to corn, and the other factors 
set forth in section 401 (b) hereof.’ 

“(3) Section 101 (d) (4) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is repealed 
effective with the 1959 crop.” 


TITLE I1I—RICE 


Minimum national and State acreage 
allotments 


Sec. 301. Section 353 (c) (6) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “1957 
and 1958” in each place it occurs therein, 
and inserting “1957 and subsequent years.” 


Price support 

Sec. 302. (a) Section 101 (a) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, is 
amended, effective beginning with the 1959 
crop— 

(1) by striking out “wheat, and rice” and 
inserting “and wheat”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: “For rice of the 
1959 and 1960 crops, the level of support 
shall be not less than 75 percent of the 
parity price. For rice of the 1961 crop the 
level of support shall be not less than 70 
percent of parity. For the 1962 and 
subsequent crops of rice the level of support 
shall be not less than 65 percent of parity.” 


TITLE IV—WOOL 


Sec. 401. Section 703 of the National Wool 
Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 910) is amended by 
striking out “March 31, 1959” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “March 31, 1962”. 

Serc. 402. The first proviso in section 704 of 
such act (68 Stat. 911) is amended by strik- 
ing out “specific” the first time it appears 
therein, and by striking out “(whether or 
not such specific duties are parts of com- 
pound rates)”. 

Sec. 403. The proviso in section 705 of 
such act (68 Stat. 911) is amended by strik- 
ing out “specific” the first time it appears 
therein, and by striking out “(whether or 
not such specific duties are parts of com- 
pound rates)”. 
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TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 501. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding 
after section 377 the following new section: 

“Sec. 378. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this act, the allotment de- 
termined for any commodity for any land 
from which the owner is displaced because 
of acquisition of the Jand for any purpose, 
other than for the continued production of 
allotted crops, by any Federal, State, or other 
agency having the right of eminent domain 
shall be placed in an allotment pool and 
shall be available only for use in providing 
allotments for other farms owned by the 
owner so displaced. Upon application to the 
county committee, within 3 years after the 
date of such displacement, or 3 years after 
the enactment of this act, whichever period 
is longer, any owner so displaced shall be 
entitled to have established for other farms 
owned by him allotments which are com- 
parable with allotments determined for other 
farms in the same area which are similar 
except for the past acreage of the commodi- 
ty, taking into consideration the land, labor, 
and equipment available for the production 
of the commodity, crop-rotation practices, 
and the soil and other physical factors af- 
fecting the production of the commodity: 
Provided, That the acreage used to establish 
or increase the allotments for such farms 
shall be transferred from the pool and shall 
not exceed the allotment most recently 
established for the farm acquired from the 
applicant and placed in the pool. During 
the period of eligibility for the making of 
allotments under this section for a displaced 
owner, acreage allotments for the farm from 
which the owner was so displaced shall be 
established in accordance with the procedure 
applicable to other farms, and such allot- 
ments shall be considered to have been fully 
planted. After such allctment is made 
under this section, the proportionate part, 
or all, as the case may be, of the past acre- 
age used in establishing the allotment most 
recently placed in the pool for the farm 
from which the owner was so displaced shall 
be transferred to and considered for the pur- 
poses of future State, county, and farm 
acreage allotments to have been planted on 
the farm to which allotment is made under 
this section. Except where paragraph (c) 
requires the transfer of allotment to another 
portion of the same farm, for the purpose of 
this section (1) that part of any farm from 
which the owner is so displaced and that part 
from which he is not so displaced shall be 
considered as separate farms; and (2) an 
owner who voluntarily relinquishes posses- 
sion of the land subsequent to its acquisi- 
tion by an agency having the right of emi- 
nent domain shall be considered as having 
been displaced because of such acquisition. 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall 
not be applicable if (1) there is any market- 
ing quota penalty due with respect to the 
marketing of the commodity from the farm 
acquired by the Federal, State, or other 
agency or by the owner of the farm; (2) any 
of the commodity produced on such farms 
has not been accounted for as required by 
the Secretary; or (3) the allotment next 
established for the farm acquired by the 
Federal, State, or other agency would have 
been reduced because of false or improper 
identification of the commodity produced 
on or marketed from such farm or due to a 
false acreage report. 

“(c) This section shall not be applicable, 
in the case of cotton, tobacco, and peanuts, 
to any farm from which the owner was dis- 
placed prior to 1950, in the case of wheat and 
corn, to any farm from which the owner was 
displaced prior to 1954, and in the case of 
rice, to any farm from which the owner was 
displaced prior to 1955. In any case where 
the cropland acquired for nonfarming pur- 

from an owner by an agency having 
the right of eminent domain represents less 
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than 15 percent of the total cropland on 
the farm, the allotment attributable to that 
portion of the farm so acquired shall be 
transferred to that portion of the farm not 
so acquired.” 

“(d) Sections 313 (h), 334 (d), 344 (h), 
353 (f) and 358 (h) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, are re- 
pealed, but any transfer or reassignment of 
allotment heretofore made under the pro- 
visions of these sections shall remain in 
effect, and any displaced farm owner for 
whom an allotment has been established 
under such repealed sections shall not be 
eligible for additional allotment under sub- 
section (a) of this section because of such 
displacement.” 

Sec. 502. Section 405 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “There is authorized 
to be included in the terms and conditions 
of any such nonrecourse loan a provision 
whereby on and after the maturity of the 
loan or any extension thereof Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall have the right to 
acquire title to the unredeemed collateral 
without obligation to pay for any market 
value which such collateral may have in 
excess of the loan indebtedness. 

Sec. 503. Section 201 (b) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by changing the semicolon at the end there- 
of to a colon and adding the following: 

“Provided, That in any crop year in which 
the Secretary determines that the domestic 
production of tung oil will be less than the 
anticipated domestic demand for such oil, 
the price of tung nuts shall be supported at 
not less than 70 percent of the parity price 
therefor;". 


Extend veterans and armed services milk 

program 

Sec. 504. (a) The first sentence of section 
202 (a) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 1446a), is amended by 
striking out “1958” and inserting in Meu 
thereof “1961.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 202 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C. 1446a) is 
amended by striking out “1958” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof "1961", by striking out “of 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force, and as a part 
of the ration” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(1) of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Coast 
Guard, (2)", and by inserting before the 
period at the end of the first sentence of such 
subsection the following: “, and (3) of cadets 
and midshipmen at and other personnel as- 
signed to, the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy.” 

Sec. 505. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is authorized, on such terms as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may approve, to donate 
cotton acquired through its price-support 
operations to educational institutions for use 
in the training of students in the processing 
and manufacture of cotton into textiles. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second and I am 
opposed to the bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. I am absolutely opposed to 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. 'r'he Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin] to demand a second. 

Without objection, a second will be 
considered as ordered 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Cootsey] will be 
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recognized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MAR- 
TIN] will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cootry]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. No committee in this 
Congress has worked harder, more faith- 
fully, more diligently, nor more conscien- 
tiously than the Committee on Agricul- 
ture has worked during this session of 
Congress. Beginning in January, work- 
ing through subcommittees, many long 
hearings were held until all phases of 
the problems with which we are now 
dealing were seriously and carefully con- 
sidered. All persons desiring to be heard 
were given an opportunity to be heard. 
There is nothing very new in the amend- 
ment which I am now presenting. All 
matters to which this amendment re- 
lates have been under discussion 
throughout the country for many, many 
weeks and months. Nothing in this 
amendment could possibly take anyone 
by surprise. All Members of the House 
must now be prepared to consider the 
propositions submitted and to make the 
important decisions which must be 
made. There is nothing unusual about 
the procedure we are following. I am 
justified in asking to suspend the rules 
and to pass the Senate bill with the 
amendment I have offered, since the 
amendment which I am presenting was 
approved by the House Committee on 
Agriculture by a vote of 28-0 with 3 
abstentions. This amendment was 
agreed upon by both Democrats and Re- 
publicans after thorough, complete and 
serious consideration. The members of 
our committee are worthy of the faith 
and confidence of the Members of this 
House, and certainly Members of the 
House should be willing to let us take 
our amendment to conference. 

The House bill, which is in effect the 
amendment I am presenting, is a far 
better bill than the Senate bill. The 
Senate bill completely abandons the 
parity concept upon which the farm 
program has been built and upon which 
it has endured. The parity concept is 
the heart of the farm program. It is 
the Magna Carta of American agricul- 
ture. If we lose this yardstick, which 
the public generally has been willing 
to accept as fair and just and right, we 
will lose the farm program and leave 
the farmers of America to the mercy of 
the harsh and cruel law of supply and 
demand, back to the law of the jungles, 
to the survival of the fittest, and agri- 
culture will be deprived of any and all 
protection while every other major seg- 
ment of our economy is protected by 
Federal laws which soften the harsh and 
cruel effects of unrestrained competi- 
tion. Members of other segments of 
our economy have participated in the 
preparation and passage of the laws 
which shield and protect them, but now 
we are told that parity, as we have 
known it, has had its day and can no 
longer be tolerated. I need not explain 
the parity concept to Members of this 
House nor do I need to emphasize its 
importance further than to say that in 
all the calculations consideration is 
given to the prices that farmers are re- 
quired to pay for the things they of 
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necessity must buy and to the prices of 
the commodities which the farmer offers 
for sale. It is difficult for me to under- 
stand how so many distinguished states- 
men in that other body at the other end 
of the Capitol were willing to take the 
farmer from the solid foundation of 
parity and to place him in the quick- 
sands of ever declining prices. I won- 
der who it was that first submitted this 
preposterous proposal, to assure the 
farmer of only 90 percent of the market 
price he would receive anyway. Is 90 
percent of a fair price too much for a 
farmer to receive for the things he pro- 
duces which are vital to the life and to 
the welfare of our Nation? Apparently 
many people in high places are anxious 
to lower commodity prices to the point 
that the farmer cannot longer receive a 
profit on the things he produces. Farm 
people are now being driven from the 
land at the rate of 1 million people per 
year. Farm income has been going 
down at the rate of about $1 billion per 
year. Farm debts have been going up 
at the rate of about $1 billion per year 
and the cost of the farm program has 
been increasing at the rate of about $1 
billion per year. This situation is in- 
tolerable. We must do something now 
to check and to change the downward 
trend in farm income and farm pur- 
chasing power. The bill we are now 
submitting is at least a short step in 
that direction. Unless this bill is 
passed, further drastic acreage reduc- 
tions will be imposed upon cotton farm- 
ers and ricegrowers and the impact on 
our agricultural economy will be sudden 
and saddening, and it will be felt in all 
of the industrial areas and consuming 
centers of our country. 

We propose to put the parity concept 
and principle back into the law and to 
keep it there. While protecting the 
parity principle, the bill we offer con- 
tains the following provisions: 

First. New acreage allotment—price- 
support programs for cotton and rice. 

Second. A new price-support program 
for corn and feed grains—oats, rye, bar- 
ley, and grain sorghums—to be effective 
if approved by corn farmers in a refer- 
endum. 

Third. Extension of the Wool Act. 

Fourth. Extension and amendment of 
the armed services dairy products pro- 


gram. 

Fifth. An increase in the minimum- 
support level of tung nuts when tung 
oil is in deficit supply. 

Sixth. A uniform provision for the 
transfer of acreage allotments when 
farmland is taken under the power of 
eminent domain. 

Seventh. A provision relieving the 
Commodity Credit Corporation of the 
necessity of making equity payments 
when it takes title to a commodity se- 
curing a price-support loan. 

If there is anything obnoxious or evil 
in any of the propositions we are sub- 
mitting, I challenge anyone to speak up 
and to point out the evil and unholy 
section. Certainly, since there is oppo- 
sition to this measure, something must 
be wrong with it. Is it objectionable 
because we preserve and perpetuate the 
parity principle? Is it objectionable be- 
cause we propose to increase cotton 
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acreage for the crop year 1959? Cer- 
tainly this provision cannot be objection- 
able, in view of the fact that officials 
of the Department of Agriculture freely, 
frankly, and forthrightly admitted to 
us that we would need a minimum acre- 
age in cotton of 17,700,000 acres in 1959, 
and pointed out to us that unless legis- 
lation was enacted providing for this 
increase in acreage, the 1959 cotton 
acreage allotment might be lowered to 
about 14 million acres. In other words, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture wants the cotton acreage in- 
creased to a minimum of 17,700,000 
acres. How else can this be done except 
by the passage of legislation? 

We provide two programs for cotton 
farmers for the years 1959 and 1960, and 
we provide a floor or a minimum price 
support for farmers who elect to stay 
within their base allotments under pro- 
gram (A), but we give the Secretary the 
right to lower such price-supports grad- 
ually in an effort to make cotton com- 
petitive in world markets and with man- 
made fibers. Under program (B), where 
producers may plant up to 40 percent 
above their original allotments, we give 
the Secretary of Agriculture the exact 
program he has asked for; that is, he can 
fix the price-supports for the (B) pro- 
gram at any level between 60 and 90 
percent of parity, but he is required to 
maintain the supports for those who 
choose the (B) program at a level of 15 
parity points below the price-supports 
provided for farmers who choose pro- 
gram (A), 

The Senate bill fixes a floor beginning 
in 1961 of 30 cents a pound for cotton, 
on the basis of 1-inch middling. Parity 
is now calculated on the basis of %-inch 
middling. We propose to change this 
basis from 1-inch middling or %-mid- 
dling, to “the average of the crop,” but 
to maintain the floor at 30 cents per 
pound. This makes the difference be- 
tween the two bills of 2.8 cents per pound 
in favor of the cotton producer. This 
is the real difference between the two 
bills. The cotton farmers of the Nation 
would be better off under our bill to the 
extent of almost $200 million a year, 

The Senate bill provides a support for 
corn at not less than $1.10 per bushel. 
The House bill provides a support of not 
less than $1.18 per bushel. Under the. 
corn provisions of our bill the corn pro- 
ducers in the commercial areas will have 
an opportunity to vote in a referendum 
and to say for themselves whether they 
favor the program we now have or the 
one provided for in the bill. 

By approval of the amendment now 
before us we will send this bill to con- 
ference with the Senate. What is the 
purpose of a conference after all? The 
real purpose is to compose differences, to 
compromise views, and to reach deci- 
sions, Would anyone be foolish enough 
to suggest that reasonable men in con- 
ference could not compose the differences 
in the two bills before us? Certainly 
those of us who will serve on the con- 
ference will do everything we can ap- 
propriately do to protect and to defend 
the provisions of the House bill; but I 
am not optimistic enough to believe that 
every little thing in our bill will be ap- 
proved, and I am not pessimistic enough 
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to believe that we will be forced to com- 
pletely capitulate and to give us all that 
we have worked for. 

This bill is not all that I want for our 
farmers. If I had my way, I would make 
many changes in the bill we are present- 
ing, but unfortunately we must do the 
best we can and accept less than what 
we want and wish for. We must be 
realistic and above all, we must be 
reasonable. 

The cotton industry of America needs 
and wants more and better cotton. The 
cotton industry wants cheaper cotton so 
that American cotton may be competitive 
with world cotton and synthetic fibers. 
I am willing to move in that direction, 
but I am not willing to make cotton com- 
petitive by act of Congress. 

We must ultimately provide compensa- 
tory payments for cotton farmers if cot- 
ton is to be really competitive in both 
foreign and domestic markets. That we 
can now only hope for. I know that my 
farmers cannot grow cotton for world 
markets nor can they grow cotton at a 
price which will make cotton competitive 
with synthetic fibers. 

So in presenting this bill to you, I do 
so with reluctance. Everyone in the cot- 
ton industry, just about all of the organi- 
zations, and all of the officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture agree that we 
must have farm legislation and we must 
have it now. Here it is before you. You 
can take it or you can leave it; but un- 
less we are permitted to take this bill to 
conference, everything indicates that 
there will be no general farm bill this 
year. 

Should legislation be brought to the 
floor of the House under an open rule, we 
would encounter many difficulties and 
engage in many controversies—all of 
which would be time-consuming. If you 
really want a farm bill, here is your 


chance. It may very well be the last 
chance. You must make your own de- 
cision. 


One distinguished Republican Senator 
is quoted as having said that, if we fail 
to pass a farm bill, the farmers of Amer- 
ica would lose a billion dollars next year. 
This will mean a billion dollars less pur- 
chasing power and a tragic impact on 
industry. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

I shall not be intimidated nor shall I be 
frightened by threats of a veto. When I 
have done the best I can the President 
can do as he pleases. I am sick and tired 
of being confronted with some sort of sin- 
ister threat of a veto every time we come 
to the floor of the House with a bill from 
the Committee on Agriculture. The 
President has vetoed farm bills in the 
past and he may veto the next farm bill 
that is sent to his desk. If $1.18 per 
bushel is too high for corn and he thinks 
it should be $1.15 or $1.16 per bushel or 
even $1.10 per bushel, he might be a real 
statesman and veto the bill. If he thinks 
30 cents is all right for cotton but 32.8 
cents is too much he might veto the bill, 
but I for one am perfectly willing to run 
the risk. I mention these two items be- 
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cause they are the real controversial sec- 
tions of this bill. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. The gentle- 
man failed to state that the feed grain 
provision calls for a vote by the corn 
farmer in the commercial corn area as 
to whether or not they want the 1938 act, 
as amended, or whether or not they want 
the Senate provision. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. 

I might sum this up by saying that 
what we want is an opportunity to go to 
conference; to sit down with our col- 
leagues in the Senate in an effort to 
compose our differences, in the hope that 
we will have legislation which will be 
beneficial to the farmers of America. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Iam interested in how 
this bill affects the consumer. Does this 
bill reduce the price of cotton and rice 
and also the price of corn? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
has the right idea about the bill. It is 
not a high price support bill. It is a 
movement in the direction where Mr. 
Benson wants us to go on price. We go 
down to 65 percent of parity. He has 
recommended a floor of 60 percent. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does not the bill pro- 
vide for 90 percent of parity in the last 
3 years? 

Mr. COOLEY. No, no. The Senate 
bill provides that the support level shall 
not be below 90 percent of the average 
market price during the last 3 preceding 
years. 

Mr. JENSEN. That would mean 
about 60 percent of parity for corn, 
would it not, or $1.10, whichever is 
higher? 

Mr. COOLEY. Whichever is higher. 

Mr. JENSEN. And the House bill does 
nothing for that section of the Senate 
bill; is that right? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. We put $1.18 as 
a floor. 

Mr. JENSEN. In the House bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. The reason I am ask- 
ing is this: This is the first time that the 
House Members have had a chance to 
know what is in your bill. I have to 
ask some questions, 

Mr. COOLEY. I am sorry. I would 
be glad to answer all the questions, but 
you know my time is limited. If the 
Senate’s floor is $1.10 and ours is $1.18, 
certainly we should be able to compose 
the difference. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course I think $1.18 
is too low. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is going to be O. K. 
with the big farmers, but it is not going 
to be good for the average farmer. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. COAD. I notice that the termi- 
nology “average price” has been used in 
the bill. I refer to page 38. It does not 
say “market price”; it merely says “aver- 
age price.” Is that national price, State 
price, or local price? 
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Mr. COOLEY. What section of the 
bill? 

Mr. COAD. Page 38 in the section 
dealing with price support. 

Mr. COOLEY. It means average mar- 
ket price for the immediately preceding 3 
years. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, it means the price re- 
ceived by the farmers. 

Mr. COOLEY. Let me sum up by say- 
ing this: Everybody agrees that we 
should have farm legislation. The Sec- 
retary has urged it, the farm organiza- 
tions have urged it. Everybody here 
wants farm legislation. How can we 
have it unless we can get this bill into 
conference? 

Nobody wants the Senate bill; and I 
predict that under the two programs for 
cotton, the B program will blow up in 
disaster. The textile manufacturers want 
more cotton and the farmers of America 
want more acres, but I do not believe 
that the two programs can be properly 
and effectively administered. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I would like to know 
if the conferees on the part of the House 
are going to stand fast for at least the 
House version of $1.18 for corn. 

Mr. COOLEY. I can tell the gentle- 
man only what I expect to do, and that 
is to defend every part and parcel of the 
House bill as long as there is any hope. 
I appreciate this fact, that this is the 
first time in about 2 years that the House 
Committee on Agriculture has been 
unanimous about anything. Now we 
come out here with a unanimous vote, 
not a single vote against the bill, shall 
we be denied the right to go to con- 
ference? 

Mr. MARTIN. You could go to the 
Rules Committee and get a rule. 

Mr. COOLEY. Exactly so, but the 
gentleman knows, and I know, that if we 
should apply for a rule on this bill we 
would come back to the floor, and we 
would have a fight here on Public Law 
480; we would have a fight on food 
stamps; we would have a fight on every 
section in the bill. Now, let us go to con- 
ference with this bill. That is all we are 
asking for. 

Mr. MARTIN. What I am thinking is 
that the House should have something 
to say about this legislation. 

Mr. COOLEY. The House will have 
something to say about this legislation. 

Mr. MARTIN. Only what the gentle- 
man says. 

Mr. COOLEY. No, no. I have great 
respect for the gentleman. He knows 
there will be three Members represent- 
ing his side of the aisle on the conference 
committee. I know they are interested 
in the welfare of the farmer and in the 
welfare of all the people of the Nation. 

I urge every Member of this House to 
let us go to conference. The bill speaks 
for itself. There is no need for me to 
take up the time to discuss it further 
section by section. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to make it crystal clear I am not op- 
posed to farm legislation; I am against 
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the procedure in which we are taking 
up this bill, I hope we will have a bill 
at this session, and we can have one. I 
do not believe this House will dare go 
home without passing a farm bill. But 
we ought to do it in the right way, the 
way in which all shall have a fair chance 
to express themselves. 

I have great respect for the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. They have certainly 
worked hard, and the fact that they 
have reached agreement is a very favor- 
able omen as to the future. The fact is, 
however, nobody knows what is in this 
bill. This bill was reported out Friday. 
The reports were not ready until a few 
hours ago. Nobody has had an oppor- 
tunity to read the report, yet we are 
asked to take this bill up today and pass 
it under a suspension of the rules. No 
chances for amendments and only 20 
minutes of discussion. 

Nothing is going to be lost if we go 
to the Rules Committee. And let me say, 
here is a challenge. You want a rule. 
I think I can guarantee you will get 4 
Republican votes on the Rules Commit- 
tee for a rule, and certainly the Demo- 
crats should be able to get 3. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Did not the 
gentleman vote against orderly pro- 
cedure when we had the issue before 
the House the last time under a rule? 

Mr. MARTIN. That is quite a differ- 
ent thing. That was legislation that 
you could not make satisfactory and it 
was rejected in the interest of time. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. There is no 
difference at all. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, calling 
this bill up under suspension of the rules 
is opposed by the Farm Bureau; it is op- 
posed by the National Cotton Council; 
it is opposed by the administration; it 
is opposed by the textile associations, 
both North and South. They favor the 
Senate bill, for under that bill they see 
a chance to get out of some of their dif- 
ficulties and finally get a sound condi- 
tion in agriculture. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I just want to say to 
the gentleman, you are saying that these 
people are against the bill. They have 
been before our committee. They are 
not against the bill. The difference is, 
if they said they are for 30-cent cot- 
ton—— 

Mr. MARTIN. You take your own 
time on that. They have advised me 
they are against it. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am telling you—— 

Mr. MARTIN. Ido not yield any fur- 
ther, because I have only 3 minutes all 
together. 

So, I ask the House to act in a sane 
manner. In my opinion, we are passing 
altogether too much legislation under 
suspension of the rules, where the Mem- 
bers do nothing but give the legislation 
approval despite the fact they are op- 
posed to some features. ‘That is not the 
best way to legislate. Here is the big- 
gest bill of the year, a bill affecting mil- 
lions of people, and how much can we 
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find out. Only about 30 people have any 
idea what this bill is all about, and they 
do not have the time to explain their 
views. So, I ask this House, let us be 
legislators and act as a deliberate body. 
Suppose an amendment is offered that 
you or I might not like. The House can 
be depended upon to make the decision. 
What is wrong about that? This bill 
should not be passed under suspension of 
the rules today. We should go before 
the Committee on Rules and, with the 
cooperation of three Democrats, which I 
think we can get, we will get out this rule 
and pass a good farm bill, one that the 
country will want and one that can be- 
come a law. We need legislation rather 
than talk. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
H. Cart ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I am opposed to passage of this 
bill for a number of fundamental 
reasons. As the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon] has so ably said, 
this is a lopsided bill loaded in favor 
of cotton and which, in the final analysis, 
will do our farm economy little good and 
probably a great deal of harm. I admire 
the gentleman’s courage in rising as he 
has to oppose this bill which has been 
brought before us by the leadership of 
his own party, the Democratic leadership 
of the House. The gentleman from 
Missouri represents a great cotton-pro- 
ducing State, and that is why his words 
were so significant when he said on 
July 22: 

Cotton, for example, has had more legis- 
lation and more administrative considera- 
tion over the years than all other agricul- 
tural products combined. 


Later in that same speech he said: 
“Benson is offering cotton a bait to de- 
sert the rest of the farmers.” If nothing 
else, the bill before us is evidence of the 
success of Secretary Benson in his efforts 
to divide and conquer American agricul- 
ture. 4 

I am opposed to this bill because it 
represents a sellout of the family-size 
farmers of the Midwest. I am truly 
amazed that the Democratic leadership 
in this Congress, after all the campaign 
promises that have been made, would 
give its stamp of approval to this meas- 
ure which is, at best, a measure for the 
benefit of consumers and the southern 
segment of American agriculture. 

For the record, let me first analyze 
some of the arguments in favor of this 
bill and the procedure under which it 
is brought before us. The advocates on 
the Democratic side of the aisle have said 
repeatedly that time does not permit 
bringing a farm bill up under a rule 
which would allow reasonable debate and 
the offering of amendments. Think of 
that. Think of a leadership in Congress 
which has so loudly proclaimed its 
friendship for agriculture and then says 
that time does not permit the orderly 
and proper consideration of legislation 
of such magnitude as the farm bill be- 
fore us. I, for one, am willing to stay 
here until snow flies if necessary to give 
our farm people their day in court. 
Everyone agrees that our biggest domes- 
tic problem is that of agriculture, and 
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yet we hear today an impressive array 
of Congressional leaders trying to tell us 
that time does not permit the considera- 
tion and debate of a farm bill. It will 
likely be another 2 weeks before we ad- 
journ and we could debate 3 such bills in 
that time and still get through our neces- 
sary work. And what if the farm bill did 
keep us here a few more days? Is not 
that our business? Is that not what our 
people elected us to do? They did not 
send us to Washington to represent them 
with the understanding that we should 
hide behind the alibi of adjournment as 
our excuse for not doing a proper legis- 
lative job, and I will not buy that lame 
excuse for bringing this bill before us 
in a manner which permits only a few 
minutes of debate and no opportunity 
whatsoever for amendment. 

Nothing can justify bringing this im- 
portant legislation before us with only 40 
minutes of debate and no opportunity 
to even offer an amendment. This is 
cruel indeed to the farm families whose 
economic futures are in our hands. 

Then they advance the argument that 
we should hastily approve this measure 
and let the conferees write the final law. 
They plead for our confidence and prom- 
ise that out of that House-Senate con- 
ference will come a final measure of 
which we can be proud. What kind of 
doubletalk is that? Such statements 
have come from men seasoned by many 
years of legislative experience, and yet 
the newest Member in this House knows 
that the conferees can give us nothing 
more than the best features of either the 
House or Senate bill, and, as far as I am 
concerned, neither bill offers the Midwest 
farmer anything worth having. No, Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot buy that argument be- 
cause I know, and they know, that action 
by this House today to approve this bill 
would tie the hands of the conferees and 
we could hope for nothing more than the 
weak measure before us, even if the Sen- 
ate were to capitulate entirely. 

Proponents of this bill tell us of the 
labors of the Committee on Agriculture 
since February and of the extensive hear- 
ings that have been held. But that is no 
argument in favor of the measure before 
us on which no hearings have been held 
and which never even saw the light of 
day until just last week. As a matter of 
fact, we were not even able to obtain a 
copy of this bill and the committee report 
until we came on the floor an hour or so 
ago. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Coo.tey], who is chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, has said that 
this bill is virtually everything that has 
been asked for by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and yet he asks us as friends of 
Midwest agriculture to vote for the pro- 
posal. If this bill is the best the Demo- 
cratic leadership can bring before us, 
then I believe I am justified in saying 
that this Congress will go down in history 
as the Congress that has done the least 
for family farmers of the Midwest during 
my 20 years in this House. 

Because many of my colleagues do not 
know or understand what is proposed for 
American agriculture in this bill and 
have asked me for a concise explanation, 
I will in the next few moments analyze 
some of its important features. 
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Tiitle I deals with cotton, and in this 
title one can see the handiwork of the 
majority members of the Committee on 
Agriculture from the South. A 16-mil- 
lion-acre cotton allotment is provided 
instead of the 14 million- or 15 million- 
acre allotment which would be in effect 
next year with no new legislation. It is 
my understanding that the ginners and 
processors are the principal advocates of 
this increase in acreage for cotton. Then 
a price support of 80 percent of parity 
is provided for the 1959 crop. Compare 
that, if you will, with the 65 percent of 
parity proposed for corn. Language is 
employed in the bill to give the impres- 
sion that supports on cotton can slide 
down to 70 percent of parity in 1961 and 
to 65 percent thereafter, but note that a 
minimum support level of 30 cents per 
pound is set, and that figures out to a 
support level between 75 and 80 percent 
of parity for cotton as the floor under 
the market. I want the Recorp to be 
clear that I am not opposed to a good cot- 
ton program—I just want an equally 
good program for the Midwest, and I 
think we are entitled to it. 

Title I deals with corn and other feed 
grains, and it is this section that is of 
such grave importance to my area. The 
present program is defective on two 
points. First, the acreage allotment is 
too low and, second, the price support 
level is no incentive to compliance. This 
year the allotment is 38,818,381 acres and 
the experts in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture advised me today 
that an allotment of about 37 million 
acres is in prospect for 1959. Compli- 
ance corn has a support of 75 percent of 
parity under the present law. 

The measure before us proposes to 
give farmers in the commercial corn area 
a so-called referendum later this year 
which would present a choice between the 
present program and wide-open produc- 
tion with a minimum support level of 
$1.18 per bushel. This is about 68 per- 
cent of parity. In other words, Mr. 
Speaker, corn farmers would be given a 
choice between a bad program and one 
which, in the long run, would undoubt- 
edly prove even worse. 

I represent one of the major corn 
producing districts in the Nation. I am 
myself a corn farmer and believe I know 
what motivates farm decisions in the 
Corn Belt. To corn—and I honestly fear 
to all price-supported commodities—this 
bill is an explosive charge with a short 
fuse. What would happen if this bill 
Was approved? Farmers would be asked 
to vote in the referendum and regard- 
less of the outcome we would be faced 
with all-out corn production. If the 
present program prevailed in the refer- 
endum, there would be virtually no com- 
pliance with the 37-million-acre allot- 
ment and no supports available for the 
noncompliance corn. If the alternative 
of no allotments and $1.18 supports won, 
I predict a sharp rise in corn acreage to 
about 85 million acres. In either event 
we will be faced with an expected 4-bil- 
lion-bushel corn crop—compared with a 
consumption of about 3 billion bushels 
annually—and the CCC would take over 
between 500 million and a billion bushels 
of corn. As Wayne Darrow said in his 
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Washington Farmletter of August 2, 
“sooner or later something would bust.” 
Corn, already in dangerous oversupply, 
would soon overfiow the bins and ware- 
houses and would either break the feed 
and livestock markets or break the back 
of the CCC—or both. Those who seek 
to destroy our price support programs for 
agriculture have before them today the 
instrument to accomplish that destruc- 
tion, and I must oppose them today just 
as I have in the past. 

The solution for our corn problem is 
not difficult. The acreage reserve goes 
out of existence next year, and we 
urgently need realistic corn and feed 
grain legislation. Two things are needed 
as a bare minimum. First, we need a 
sensible acreage allotment of at least 54 
million acres; and then we need a fair 
price support level to encourage compli- 
ance with the allotments. We would 
settle today for a simple amendment to 
present law giving us that 54-million- 
acre corn allotment. Such a program 
would actually cost CCC far less money 
than that proposed today—and we would 
not be lighting the fuse on overproduc- 
tion which can ultimately destroy our 
agricultural economy in the Midwest. 

The price tag on the corn section of 
this bill may be $1 billion a year or more. 
The excess production it would stimulate 
and the high cost of CCC operations au- 
thorized for corn would put the breaking 
point in sight and might, in my judg- 
ment, sow the seeds for the destruction 
of our entire price-support program. 
Give us a reasonable corn acreage allot- 
ment we can live with and a fair price 
support and we will give you stability 
at low cost in our feed grain and live- 
stock economies. Give us less than this 
and the outcome could be disastrous for 
Midwest agriculture. 

Title III of the bill deals with rice, 
another southern commodity. A rice 
acreage allotment of 3 million acres is 
provided instead of the less than 1 mil- 
lion acres anticipated under present law. 
The price would be supported at 75 to 90 
percent of parity for 1959 and 1960. Not 
a bad deal for rice producers. Why not 
give similar consideration to Midwest 
corn producers? 

Title IV is the section extending the 
wool program and I am one of the au- 
thors of the bills to extend this very 
worthwhile program. I heartily favor 
this extension, as do most Members of 
Congress, and my only regret is that the 
Committee on Agriculture did not report 
this legislation out long ago as there is 
little or no objection to its passage. 

Then there is another provision deal- 
ing with a southern commodity which 
would raise the minimum price support 
for tung nuts from the present 60 percent 
of parity to 70 percent of parity. No 
limit on production is provided—just the 
increase in price supports to 70 percent 
of parity. The South has again shown 
its power in the Congress of the United 
States. 

This is the substance of the bill 
brought before us. It takes care of the 
major commodities of the South—at 
least for next year—and does nothing 
worthwhile for the family-farms of the 
Midwest. It reflects a callous disregard 
for the economic well-being of Midwest 
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farmers and paves the way to the final 
collapse of our feed and livestock econ- 
omies. It provides for excessive quanti- 
ties of cheap feed which, in turn, surely 
and ultimately means cheap livestock. 

In conclusion, I want to call particular 
attention to the statement by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Anruso] today 
to the effect that this bill is a break for 
consumers in that it means cheaper food 
and will reduce the market price for 
grain and livestock products. I respect 
the gentleman’s opinion and I know from 
his service as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture that he knows what 
he is talking about. I simply want to 
remind my colleagues from the consumer 
areas of two important points. First, 
you look to the agricultural economy for 
a major market for your manufactured 
and processed goods and why would you 
destroy the economy of your best cus- 
tomers? Second, I would remind you 
that food is still the biggest bargain in 
our economy. In 1929, for example, con- 
sumers spent 23 percent of their dispos- 
able income for food. Today, consumers 
spend only 16 percent of their disposable 
income for food. What more could you 
ask? As consumers you are getting a 
higher quality product every day, more 
processing services are employed, and 
yet you are spending the lowest percent- 
age of your income for food since rec- 
ords have been kept. 

Just last week the major steel com- 
panies announced price increases on 
steel. Durable goods are expected to 
follow the price rise. Practically every- 
thing we buy has gone up in price, and 
yet we hear our colleagues from the con- 
sumer areas pleading for this bill to 
reduce the level of our farm economy so 
their people can buy food a little cheaper. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations [Mr. 
Cannon] so ably said, you will be build- 
ing with “bricks without straw.” If you 
destroy the economy of Midwest agri- 
culture you will by the same stroke de- 
stroy your own markets for the things 
your constituents produce. You will 
gain nothing because we know from ex< 
perience that every time we see the price 
level reduced for the producers of agri- 
cultural commodities, the middlemen 
take the difference and your consumers 
gain nothing. We cannot build nor 
maintain a healthy and vigorous na- 
tional economy in which our basic in- 
dustry—agriculture—is given only 65 
percent of a fair share of the national 
economy. 

Let us reject this inequitable and dan- 
gerous proposal and give the Committee 
on Agriculture a mandate to bring be- 
fore us a fair and reasonable farm bill 
under legislative conditions which will 
permit free and open debate. Let us 
write farm legislation in an enlightened 
and democratic manner rather than 
under the guns of an impatient leader- 
ship which lays before us a measure of 
such vast importance and says we must 
take it or leave it, 

I say again, Mr. Speaker, that if this 
is the best the Democratic leadership 
can bring before us in the way of farm 
legislation—this Congress is on its way 
to an unenviable record as one of the 
worst in history for the family farms of 
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this Nation. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon] is a distinguished 
Democrat and I am proud to stand with 
him on my side of the aisle in con- 
demnation of this inequitable and unfair 
proposal. I share his distaste and his 
disappointment in this shocking disre- 
gard for the fine farm people of the 
Midwest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr, HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I do not think 
I have ever enjoyed the position I am 
in more than now. I really think I do 
not belong to either side, for or against 
this bill. I feel that I am the only farmer 
here. I do not feel bad that I have to 
oppose my leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

My. Speaker, I think I should begin by 
saying that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture began in January or early February 
to work in earnest. We had every type 
and kind of hearing, on everything from 
the humane slaughter of animals to a 
checkoff on the sale of cattle. If we 
have missed anything in agriculture, I 
will stand corrected, if I am so informed. 
So we have been holding hearings, we 
have been working. 

We have had considerable difficulty. 
I notice someone said we did not have 
any information here on this bill. When 
we had the freeze bill here, and when the 
rule was turned down on the omnibus 
farm bill, the House certainly had all the 
information anyone would need. It is 
not a question of information. No one 
in this House does not know at this mo- 
ment where he stands on this measure. 
The whole question is one of procedure. 
What does the House want to do this 
afternoon? I hesitate to oppose my 
leader on this side. I know how poorly 
I shall do in attempting to sway your 
judgment, but I shall try just the same. 

All we are asking you to do here is to 
send this bill to conference. That is 
where much legislation is written. All I 
need to do is call your attention to the 
fact that that is the way the Committee 
on Appropriations works. Their work is 
done either in conference or in subcom- 
mittee. We only take an hour or two on 
an appropriation bill for which we may 
be paying for the next 25 years. So we 
are not asking you to do anything un- 
usual here. 

As one member of the conference com- 
mittee I pledge the Department of Agri- 
culture that I shall do everything in my 
power to straighten out the mistakes or 
the errors in this bill. And, strange as it 
may seem, there are not as many as you 
think. Our difficulty arises from one 
section in cotton. I can frankly confess 
to both sides of the aisle if we remove 
one single part of that cotton section— 
and we may be able to do that—we would 
have a bill perhaps the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would accept. The same is true 
as to corn. There is no objection to the 
corn section, the remarks of my friend 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN] 
to the contrary notwithstanding. We 
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have tried to work out a corn bill that 
we think we can live with. 

First of all, we take the top off of 
corn. Ican never forget what my father 
said. He used to say, “The farthest from 
the market is the man that has nothing 
to sell.” 

When you cut cotton down until you 
reach almost 40-percent reduction in 
acres, you do not solve the cotton prob- 
lem. You do not solve the cotton farm- 
ers’ problem by reducing acreage. There 
are other things that must be considered. 
We have had the hearings. We have 
heard the witnesses. We can change or 
amend the difficult sections of this bill 
in conference and bring out a bill which 
every Member would be proud to sup- 
port. We do not ask you to take all that 
is in this bill. But since the hour is 
drawing near when this Congress will 
adjourn, we do not have time to send 
this bill back to the Committee on Rules 
or back to our committee. Let us vote to 
pass this legislation, send it to confer- 
ence and let the two bodies adjust their 
differences which I am certain can be 
accomplished. You do not know when 
they will give you a rule. You do not 
know what will happen when you get a 
rule. I say frankly to you, now is the 
time to get your agricultural program on 
its way. 

I hold in my hand a statement from 
the Secretary of Agriculture himself, and 
if you will read it you will know whether 
or not he opposes this bill. There is a 
lot of hot air about opposing this bill. 
The truth of the matter is there are a 
whole lot of good things in it. It has 
eight sections in it. Outside of the cot- 
ton or corn sections, there are few Mem- 
bers of the House who will find fault with 
this bill. We can start it on its road to- 
ward final approval. You are going to 
take the wind out of the sails of any kind 
or type of farm legislation in this Con- 
gress if you defeat this suspension. 

We will do our best in the committee of 
conference to iron out the differences. 
Every man or woman in this House can 
talk to me anywhere at any time you 
want to and give me your opinion on this 
bill. But I guarantee that we will bring 
a good bill out of conference. I hope 
you will consider carefully before you 
vote against this motion. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include a statement by 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the state- 
ment by Secretary Benson to which I 
have referred is as follows: 

The bill reported by the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture yesterday has some merit, 
but the version approved overwhelmingly by 
the Senate is much more constructive for 
the immediate and long-range benefit of our 
Nation’s agriculture. 

From a section-by-section comparison, it 
is obvious that the Senate bill is best for 
the Nation and especially our farmers and 
ranchers. This is particularly true in the 
provisions for cotton and feed grains. 

The Senate bill also moves further in the 
direction of greater freedom for our pro- 
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ducers and expanded markets for farm com- 
modities both at home and abroad. It is 
less costly and will permit a wider use of our 
cotton by domestic mills. 

I share the belief of many Congressmen 
and Congressional leaders of both parties 
that if the Senate version of the bill were 
to be offered for House consideration, it 
would be speedily approved. 

EXPLANATION OF COTTON SECTION 


Under the bill reported by the House 
Agriculture Committee on Friday, Aug- 
ust 1, by a vote of 28-0 the following 
levels of support are established: 

First. For 1959 supports will be based 
on Middling %-inch. Program A cot- 
ton will receive not less than 80 percent 
of parity; program B cotton will re- 
ceive not less than 65 percent of par- 
ity. 

Second. For 1960 supports will be 
based on Middling %-inch. Program A 
cotton will receive not less than 75 per- 
cent of parity; program B cotton will re- 
e not less than 60 percent of par- 
ity. 

Third. For 1961 and 1962 and subse- 
quent years: The dual A and B pro- 
gram for cotton will be discontinued 
and all cotton will be supported at the 
highest of either 70 percent of parity in 
1961 and 65 percent of parity in 1962 
and subsequent years, or 30 cents per 
pound based on average of the crop. 
Under the House amendment to S. 4071 
the 30-cent floor would mean a support 
or 32.81 cents or 2.81 cents higher than 
that provided in the Senate bill which 
is based on Middling l-inch cotton. 
When translated into terms of parity, 
ns cents is about 78 percent of par- 
ty. 

In other words the provision for sup- 
ports dropping to 70 percent of parity 
in 1961 and to 65 percent of parity in 
1962 and subsequent years does not mean 
very much in view of the 30-cent floor. 

This is one of the chief objections of 
the Department of Agriculture to the 
House committee amendment. The De- 
partment of Agriculture reluctantly ac- 
cepted the Senate 30-cent floor on Mid- 
dling 1-inch cotton, but is strongly op- 
posed to the 30-cent fioor based on aver- 
age of the crop because of the 2.81 cents 
premium. 

EXPLANATION OF CORN AND FEED GRAINS 

AMENDMENT TO S. 4071 

Strike out lines 16 through 23 on page 
16; strike out lines 1 through 23 on page 17; 
strike out lines 1 through 5 on page 18; 
and insert in lieu thereof: 

“REFERENDUM 

“Sec. 201. Title I of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is further amended by 
adding at the end of such title the follow- 
ing : 

“Sec. 104. (a) Not later than December 
15, 1958, the Secretary shall conduct a refer- 
endum of producers of corn in the com- 
mercial corn-producing area to determine 
whether such producers favor a price sup- 
port program as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section for the 1959 and subsequent 
crops in lieu of acreage allotments as pro- 
vided in the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, and price support as 
provided in section 101 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended. 

““(b) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, if a majority of the producers 
voting in the referendum conducted pur- 
suant to subsection (a) hereof favor a price 
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support program as provided in this sub- 

section (b), the following provisions of law 

shall apply: 

* ‘DISCONTINUANCE OF ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS ON 
CORN 

“(1) The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, is amended by adding the 
following new section: 

“*+“Sec, 330. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, acreage allotments and a 
commercial corn-producing area shall not 
be established for the 1959 and subsequent 
crops of corn,” ' 

“PRICE SUPPORT 

“(2) The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sge. 105. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, beginning with the 1959 
crop, price support shall be made available 
to producers for each crop of corn at 90 
percent of the average price received by 
farmers during the 3 calendar years immedi- 
ately preceding the calendar year in which 
the marketing year for such crop begins 
adjusted to offset the effect on such price 
of any abnormal quantities of low-grade 
corn marketed during any of such year: Pro- 
vided, That the level of price support for 
any crop of corn shall not be less than $1.18 
per bushel nor less than 65 percent of the 
parity price therefor, whichever is the 
higher. 

“*(b) Beginning with the 1959 crop, price 
support shall be made available to pro- 
ducers for each crop of oats, rye, barley, 
and grain sorghums at such level of the 
parity price therefor as the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines is fair and reason- 
able in relation to the level at which price 
support is made available for corn, taking 
into consideration the feeding value of such 
commodity in relation to corn, and the other 
factors set forth in section 401 (b) hereof.’ 

“(3) Section 101 (d) (4) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, is repealed 
effective with the 1959 crop.” 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Stmpson] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
according to the Congressional Directory, 
today is Secretary Benson’s birthday. It 
remains to be seen in conference between 
the House and Senate on this bill what 
kind of legislative birthday present he is 
given. 

The Senate bill was referred to the 
Agriculture Committee, and that com- 
mittee has, by a vote of 28 to 0, offered 
an amendment. It is the first time in 
several years a bill from the Agriculture 
Committee has been reported out as 
nearly unanimous as this one. 

We are attempting some unusual leg- 
islation. This winter both bodies passed 
the freeze bill which the President 
vetoed. In that bill we voted to freeze 
cotton and corn acreage at exactly what 
‘we did not want. This amendment we 
are trying to pass today proves it. We 
are increasing cotton acreage and low- 
ering supports in order to try to make 
cotton competitive, or nearly so, to syn- 
thetics. No one thought to do this for 
coal oil lamps when electricity took their 
place. No one thought to do this for 
buggy manufacturers when the automo- 
bile put them out of business, 
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No one knows whether this cotton sec- 
tion will make cotton competitive. No 
one knows whether synthetic manufac- 
turers will further reduce their prices if 
the section does as intended. 

The South is still raising cotton in an 
old-fashioned way. Arizona and Cali- 
fornia are mechanized. Both are try- 
ing to make cotton desirable to the mills 
and the public. Ihopeit works. I have 
never felt synthetics would replace cotton 
entirely. 

No one seems to know the cost in this 
legislation, and no one seems to care. 

On the commodity and feed-grain sec- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to state it would 
not be in the bill if the South, in voting 
years ago for acreage controls and mar- 
keting quotas on cotton, had taken con- 
trol of those diverted cotton acres and 
not planted therein feed grains, sorghum, 
and so forth. To me, for all intent and 
purpose, this section as passed by the 
Senate does away with corn as a basic 
commodity. It gives the South and 
Southwest an advantage over corn by 
legislation. The Senate version takes 
corn out as a basic, and it is the largest 
money crop in the United States. It 
leaves peanuts in as a basic. How incon- 
sistent can we get? 

One dollar and ten cents is too cheap 
for corn raisers to make any money. 
One dollar and eighteen cents, which is 
provided by the House, is little enough. 
Why not let the commercial Corn Belt 
farmers make their own decision, as pro- 
vided in our referendum, whether they 
want corn removed as a basic, whether 
they want to do away with the parity 
concept, or whether they want $1.10 
or $1.18 for corn in noncompliance at 
67 percent or parity, whichever is the 
greater. 

Remember, high corn prices is sup- 
posed to make high livestock prices. Re- 
member, the Agriculture Department for 
1958 has already announced the support 
on feed grains at 70 percent of parity and 
made no announcement on corn in non- 
compliance. 

Mr. Speaker, I have contended for 
years that no agricultural program has 
been left in effect long enough to know 
whether it will or will not work. This 
legislation again proves it. All I am 
trying to do is keep corn from ending up 
with just the cob. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. McINTIRE] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, for 
many months farm organizations, farm- 
ers, and legislators have been giving seri- 
ous consideration to farm problems and 
constructive farm legislation. In rela- 
tion to the commodity cotton, textile in- 
terests have been greatly concerned 
about legislation that will bring about a 
more equitable position for the user of 
domestic cotton. 

There are features of this bill that are 
not completely satisfactory, but I believe 
in balance it is constructive legislation. 
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I believe it meets quite substantially 
the problem confronting the cotton tex- 
tile industry. 

I am in support of the motion. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, the rice section of the House version 
of S. 4071 does not change the end result 
which is sought in the original bill. It 
merely adheres to the parity formula in 
figuring the basis of supports, starting 
with 1961. The original bill tied support 
to 90 percent of the average price re- 
ceived by farmers during the 3 preceding 
years, but not less than $4 per hundred- 
weight or 60 percent of the parity price, 
whichever is higher. The $4 figure 
would come out 674 percent of parity. 
Our 65-percent suggested figure is, there- 
fore, slightly lower in cost; but probably 
by the time it is made effective by the 
House version the cost of living will have 
affected parity in such a manner as to 
bring out the dollar figure very close to 
the suggested $4 minimum. 

On the general question of getting 
away from parity, I speak for a very 
broad cross section of farmers in our 
district. It may be that they will some- 
day come to the point of abandoning 
parity. They do not want to do it, yet, 
and they do not want to do it at all 
without very careful study, which cer- 
tainly has not been had as yet. 

I am moved to urge you, particularly 
in view of the fact that rice is the grain 
which, above all others, is needed for 
survival of many countries in the Far 
East, It is their principal grain. That 
part of the world faces a serious shortage 
during the coming year, a shortage which 
may not be corrected for several years. 
While we produce only 3 percent of the 
rice consumed in the world, still out of 
our production will come a tremendously 
important part to make up the losses in 
other parts of the world. It is especially 
important that we not meddle with the 
rice program in the United States at this 
time and that we take no chances that 
our production will be curtailed. 

Speaking for the rice industry, I 
strongly recommend the adoption of the 
Senate bill as amended. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill now before the House is one 
which is of vital importance to the farm- 
ers throughout the southland, and par- 
ticularly to Tennessee and the District 
which I represent. 

The entire cotton industry is probably 
suffering worse than any other agricul- 
tural commodity at the present time. 
This not only includes the cotton farmer 
himself, but the cotton ginner, the cot- 
ton marketing exchange and the small 
community whose existence depends 
upon the income derived from the various 
phases of the cotton industry. 

As a result of the shortage of good 
cotton on the American market today, 
we have seen many textile mills convert 
to synthetic fabrication. This has also 
been brought about in part by the high 
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price of the good usable cotton which has 
been available during the past 2 years. 

The bill before us today provides for a 
minimum national acreage allotment for 
cotton of 16 million acres beginning with 
the 1959 crop, plus 310,000 acres to take 
care of the 10-acre minimum allotments. 
Under section A of the bill, a farmer is 
guaranteed his regular acreage allotment 
and price support as determined under 
present law, and he is assured he will be 
paid not less than 80 percent of parity 
during 1959. 

Section B of the bill gives the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the authority to in- 
crease farmers’ acreage up to 40 percent 
of his regular farm allotment, if the price 
support is 15 parity points lower than the 
level determined under present law. The 
40-percent increase in acreage under the 
bill is certainly a desirable part of the 
program. Many, many small farmers 
today are finding it impossible to main- 
tain a fair standard of living in cotton- 
producing areas because the acreage has 
been cut so low. 

I also strongly urge that the minimum 
farm allotment section of the bill be 
maintained. This part of the bill pro- 
vides for a permanent minimum farm 
allotment for cotton of 10 acres or the 
1958 acreage allotment, whichever is the 
smaller. Certainly no farmer who has a 
history as a cotton farmer should be cut 
below a 10-acre minimum. This is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to maintain the 
family-size farmer as a family unit se- 
curing subsistence from farming. 

Another important section of the pro- 
gram is that which provides that any 
cotton acreage which is surrendered by 
a farmer shall be retained in the county 
and not given to the State committee as 
long as any farmer in that particular 
county desires additional cotton acreage. 

There are other important phases of 
this bill, but I personally am particu- 
larly interested with the cotton section, 
and I strongly urge the Congress to take 
favorable action on the bill today. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Coan]. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I have lis- 
tened intently to the arguments pre- 
sented for and against this farm bill from 
both sides of the aisle and now as one 
from the heart of the feed-grain belt, I 
would like to say that in my judgment, I 
believe that the American cash-grain 
farmer was short-changed in the Senate 
version of this farm bill and his lot was 
not much improved by the House com- 
mittee amended version. 

To make a living today the farmer 
must consider two prime factors in the 
formula which determines his gross in- 
come. ‘These factors are, first, the num- 
ber of units of his production; and sec- 
ond, the price per unit he receives. If 
either one of these factors is reduced then 
the other must be increased to equal an 
assumed fixed reasonable return on his 
investment which is his income. If 
prices are high he can produce less to 
meet his income requirements. If prices 
are low he must produce more to make 
his living. This greater production 
means cheaper feed for our livestock 
which in turn means cheaper livestock 
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and livestock products moving to mar- 
ket. You may say, “well that is fine with 
me,” but consider this: In the realistic 
terms of man-hour purchasing power, the 
average factory worker today needs only 
work about half the time it took in 1947 
to earn enough to buy a pound of choice 
steak, if he can find work. Yet there are 
those who just cannot grasp the im- 
portance of paying a fair price to our 
American farmers and there are those 
who have not fully realized the impact 
which a sound agricultural industry can 
have on the well-being of the entire Na- 
tion and our over-all economy. I tell 
you that we cannot afford to have our 
farmers go down with the tide of low 
prices and unbalanced production. 

A sound agriculture is of vital impor- 
tance to our industrial production. For 
example, estimates for 1957 show that 
agriculture buys more petroleum than 
any other industry—14.8 billion gallons. 
Agriculture uses more finished steel than 
is used for all new passenger cars in any 
year up to 1955, 612 millions tons in 1957. 
Agriculture buys enough raw rubber to 
put tires on nearly 6 million cars or a to- 
tal of 320 million pounds last year. Agri- 
culture buys 50 million tons of chemical 
materials, and 25 billion kilowatt hours 
of electricity, and with these things, a lot 
of hard work, and a little luck, American 
agriculture supplies nearly 65 percent 
of all raw products used in the United 
States. With such a record of perform- 
ance can we allow the producers of our 
“new wealth”, which is in a large meas- 
ure our agricultural products, to lose bil- 
lions of dollars in purchasing power by 
underpricing his products? 

Have we so soon forgotten that the first 
cutbacks in production and the ensuing 
layoffs of the factory workers, which 
heralded the worst recession, and trig- 
gered the highest number of unemployed 
since the depression of the thirties, came 
in the farm-implement industry? 

The farm program as originally in- 
tended by the Agricultural Act has be- 
come a sham and a folly in the hands of 
its administrator who has skillfully dedi- 
cated the vast resources of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the singular pur- 
pose of destroying this program as it was 
originally designed and intended by Con- 
gress. With acreage allotments and price 
supports cut way back to the minimum 
there is just no incentive for the farmer 
to join the program. Thus, this year 
there was only a very small reduction in 
acres planted and there is every indica- 
tion that we will have the greatest feed- 
grain harvest in our history this fall. 

Faced with this fact and the reality 
that President Eisenhower, by and under 
the advice of Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson, has refused to consider and sign 
any constructive farm legislation it ap- 
pears that this bill is the only farm legis- 
lation Congress will have time to con- 
sider before the end of this session. The 
provisions of this bill fall far short of a 
long-range solution to the feed-grain 
problem. It offers a floor on the price 
of corn only 8 cents higher than the 
Senate bill. It removes all corn acreage 
allotments and offers the farmers a 
chance to vote on two propositions in 
a referendum in which I realize that one 
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is not much better than the other. The 
bill also provides for increases in the 
cotton acreage allotments which, if we 
pass this bill, I sincerely hope will induce 
the southern farmers to raise cotton and 
not corn. 

Let there be no mistake about it. The 
responsibility for the fact that this mini- 
mum legislation for the farmers is all 
that we can hope to get, lies squarely on 
those in the Congress and the adminis- 
tration who have refused to consider 
good, progressive, and beneficial farm 
legislation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from. South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN]. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, no 
man who believes in a fair program for 
American agriculture will be satisfied 
with the proposed farm legislation now 
before us. It is not a good bill. It will 
not reverse the slide in farm prices that 
began 6 years ago. It does not even pre- 
tend to keep farm production in line 
with market demands. It offers the very 
real danger of depressed farm prices and 
glutted markets. 

Unfortunately, the legislation has 
been written in the shadow of the Presi- 
dential veto club. It is perhaps the only 
kind of a bill that could escape an ad- 
ministration veto. 

It will be recalled painfully by farmers 
and their supporters in Congress, that 
the last Congress passed a good farm 
bill guaranteeing the farmer 90 percent 
of parity on his production provided 
that he agreed to reasonable limitations 
on the amount of production. That bill 
which was bitterly resisted by Secretary 
Benson, was quickly killed by the same 
man who campaigned for the Presidency 
on a pledge to maintain the 90-percent 
parity program for agriculture. The 
President vetoed with the stroke of his 
pen the very legislation that he prom- 
ised farmers at Brookings, S. Dak., on 
October 4, 1952, that he would support. 

This year, recognizing that the Presi- 
dent would not sign a 90-percent-of- 
parity bill the Congress passed a mod- 
est bill which simply required the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, to 
hold farm prices at not less than the 
1957 level. But again, Mr. Benson 
fought the bill and again the President 
killed it with a veto. This was a serious 
blow to American farmers and to those 
Members of Congress who had been hop- 
ing that this “hold the line” legislation 
would give the Congress time to work 
out a more permanent farm program. 

Members of Congress, Republicans 
and Democrats alike, were dismayed by 
the administration’s refusal to accept 
even the low price support level that had 
been in operation the previous year. A 
considerable number of our Republican 
colleagues called upon the President to 
dismiss Mr. Benson and appoint a Sec- 
retary who understood the serious prob- 
lems confronting American agriculture. 
The President, however, reaffirmed his 
faith in the Secretary of Agriculture and 
praised him for his determination in re- 
sisting the will of Congress. 

Meanwhile after months of hearings, 
the Committee on Agriculture reported 
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a comprehensive omnibus farm bill that 
was carefully drafted with the coopera- 
tion of commodity groups from all parts 
of the Nation. This major farm legis- 
lation extended the wool program for 3 
years and extended and expanded Public 
Law 480—a program which provides for 
the exchange of surplus farm commodi- 
ties for foreign currencies. The bill also 
included strong programs for corn and 
feed grains, wheat, dairy products, cot- 
ton and rice. It was not a perfect bill, 
but by comparison with the hollow pro- 
posal now before us it was a master- 
piece. 

What happened to this measure that 
had been hammered out in months of 
long and patient committee hearings 
and investigation? It was killed by vir- 
tually solid opposition from those 
Members who look to Secretary Benson 
for leadership on farm issues combined 
with a smaller group of Representatives 
from metropolitan areas who have 
grown weary in the struggle to override 
Presidential vetoes. 

As one who has fought hard for better 
and fairer prices for American agricul- 
ture, I am thoroughly disappointed that 
the proposal now before us seems to be 
our only hope for a farm bill in this ses- 
sion of the Congress. We are told that 
even this watered down, anemic gesture 
in the direction of a farm program may 
be too strong for Mr. Benson since it 
represents some improvement over the 
Senate bill. It is difficult to believe this 
report, however, since the bill is virtually 
a surrender to the low prices that the 
Secretary has been seeking for 6 years. 

The bill now before us has nothing at 
all to say about dairy farmers. It has 
nothing to say about wheat. It does 
provide a grossly inadequate price floor 
for corn and feed grains in addition to 
the sections covering cotton and rice. 

Instead of the 90 percent of parity 
prices for these commodities that were 
promised at Brookings in 1952, we are 
offered 65 percent of parity with no limit 
whatsoever on the volume of produc- 
tion. Every experienced farmer knows 
that this can only lead to an overwhelm- 
ing production of cheap feed which in 
turn means cheap cattle, hogs and poul- 
try. I predict with a heavy heart that 
in 1959, we will see a sickening collapse 
of our livestock markets if the Benson 
program. continues at its present pace or 
if we do nothing more than is contem- 
plated in this poor bill. 

We know that at the present time cat- 
tle and hog prices are fairly good be- 
cause of the shortages stemming from 
several years of drought in the States of 
the Southwest. The misfortune of the 
livestock producers of Texas and Okla- 
homa have actually raised prices for the 
cattle and hog producers of the Midwest. 

We know, however, that the herds are 
being rebuilt. We know too that already 
there are large reserves of feed with the 
prospect of a huge feed crop this summer 
and fall. 

Now it is proposed that all efforts to 
limit production be abandoned and that 
farmers be encouraged to go all out to 
produce all the corn and feed grain that 
they possibly can. Indeed, given the 
proposed low price level, farmers will 
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have to go all out to survive. Farmers 
know, even if Mr. Benson stubbornly re- 
fuses to recognize it, that when prices 
go down, farm families must increase 
production in order to pay their bills. 

This is the real tragedy of the Benson 
price cutting policies of the last few 
years. They have driven most of the 
farmers out of the corn control program 
and the resulting impact on other feed 
grains has been one of demoralizing 
prices. We cannot rely on painful 
droughts or other calamities of nature to 
hold up farm prices by the creation of 
shortages. What we can and ought to 
do, is to treat the farmer the same as 
the industrial producer and worker. In 
other words, we ought to restore the par- 
ity principle which assures the farmer a 
reasonable return on his investment and 
labor providing he respects the amount 
of production that constitutes his share 
of the market. On one national referen- 
dum after another farmers have voted 
their approval of just that type of pro- 
gram. 

Today, however, the choice before us is 
this weak and shallow farm bill, or no bill 
at all. Given that choice, I have re- 
luctantly decided to vote for the bill. It 
at least has the merit of including an ex- 
tension of the very fine and effective 
wool program. 

In swallowing the other sections of 
the bill, I feel much like a starving man 
swallowing a thistle. It doesn’t taste 
very good, but knowing that a stronger 
bill would quickly draw the wrath of Mr. 
Benson and a veto from the President, 
I am going to stifle a gag and swallow it 
as the only alternative. I hope and pray 
that it will prove to be a better program 
for the men and women who work the 
soil of South Dakota and the Nation than 
now seems apparent. 

Recognizing that this proposal is not 
the answer to the problems of agricul- 
ture, I intend to continue the fight for 
fair treatment of the American farmer. 
The farmer, his wife, and his sons and 
daughters work longer and harder and 
for less pay than any other citizens of 
this land. They are entitled to a fair 
return. I have never known a farmer 
who asked for unreasonable prices for 
his produce. But we cannot expect the 
farmer to operate indefinitely on lower 
prices for his produce and constantly 
higher prices for everything that he 
buys. 

I believe very deeply in family farming 
as a way of life. It is to the benefit of all 
America that a large number of our fam- 
ilies continue to draw the strength that 
comes from living close to the soil and 
the wonders of nature. I regret the exo- 
dus of so many families from the farm 
to urban centers. This is the inevitable 
result of rising farm costs and falling 
farm prices. 

As a means of encouraging the family 
size farmer, I offered an amendment to 
the farm legislation under consideration 
in the House early last year. That 
amendment would have provided 90 
percent of parity price supports on all 
farm production up to the level repre- 
senting what an average farm family 
would produce. It was gratifying to me 
that my proposal came within four votes 
of passing the House on a teller vote. 
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Encouraged by this near-victory for 
family farm legislation, I introduced a 
comprehensive farm bill this year, which 
I believe still offers the best long-range 
program for American agriculture. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT] joined with me in supporting that 
proposal and together we sent a personal 
letter to all the Members of Congress 
urging their consideration. This letter, 
dated March 10, 1958, represents a sum- 
mary of the basic principles of the pro- 
gram and is reproduced at this point in 
the RECORD. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1958. 


FAMILY FARM INCOME IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 
1958 


Dear COLLEAGUE: We believe that the Con- 
gress should move now to develop a more 
satisfactory program for American agricul- 
ture. 

There is little to be gained in arguing the 
question of who is to blame for the current 
predicament of the farmer, The fact re- 
mains that agriculture—our largest and most 
important industry—is in trouble. Falling 
farm prices, rising costs, the paradox of sur- 
plus food in a hungry world—these are the 
familiar aspects of the problem. 

Farm purchasing power is several billion 
dollars below the level of 5 years ago, or 10 
years, or even 15 years. This is a painful 
experience, not only for farm families; it is 
equally painful for city dwellers who are un- 
employed because the farmer is unable to 
purchase the industrial goods that his city 
cousin would like to produce. Lost farm 
purchasing power is a problem, too, for busi- 
nessmen who see their sales dropping in 
rural areas. 

In short, our entire economy suffers from 
the depressed condition of agriculture. 

This costly problem can be solved by a 
proper Federal farm policy. It is our re- 
sponsibility to formulate that policy. Each 
month that we delay means a loss of many 
millions of dollars to the American economy. 

What kind of a Federal farm program 
would be of maximum benefit to the farmers 
and to the Nation as.a whole? 

We believe that any such program must 
take into consideration four major factors: 
(1) It must be of maximum benefit to the 
family-size farmer who makes up the great 
bulk of our rural population. (2) It must 
not raise food costs to city consumers. (3) It 
must not be unreasonably costly to the Fed- 
eral Treasury. (4) In view of our position as 
a leading world power, a Federal farm policy 
should be related to our opportunities and 
responsibilities abroad. 

With these considerations in mind and 
working with the assistance of experienced 
agricultural experts, we have drafted com- 
prehensive farm legislation (H. R. 10966 by 
Mr. McGovern and H. R. 10967 by Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT). 

The following are the major provisions of 
this legislation: 

1. Building on the concept of “parity of 
income,” it maintains returns to farmers at 
not less than 80 percent of full parity of in- 
come in relationship to comparable labor 
and investment in the nonfarm elements of 
society. Such protection is extended to all 
types of farm commodities, not just a few 
favored basics. 

2. In return for this assurance, farmers 
would establish marketing quotas and other 
forms of market adjustment to remove the 
necessity of expensive price support and 
storage operations during periods of full 
prosperity. Quotas would be assigned so 
that farm marketings would clear the mar- 
ket during periods of full employment and 
prosperity. 
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3. During years of less than full employ- 
ment (when the number unemployed is 3 
percent or more of the civilian labor force), 
farm prices would be permitted to drop 
while farmers continued to produce for 
market & volume equal to what would clear 
during full employment. To the extent that 
resulting prices were less than the parity 
prices set by the act, the differences would 
be paid directly to farmers in the form of 
parity income deficiency payments. 

Such payments would, in effect, be a sub- 
sidy to consumers designed to offset declin- 
ing consumer purchasing power by enabling 
the farmer to sell for less than he would 
during a period of full employment. This 
would be an excellent antirecessionary de- 
vice. 

4. The benefits of the program are limited 
to family farm production. No farmer 
would be given more than $3,500 of parity 
income deficiency payments in any one year. 
Larger producers would be required to take 
greater cuts under the marketing restric- 
tions of the bill. 

5. The Commodity Credit Corporation and 
its Board would be converted to a Federal 
Farm Income Improvement Corporation and 
Board. Five farmer members would be 
named to the Board by elected members of 
the State farmer committees. 

It will be recognized that the above pro- 
posals follow in part some of the principles 
suggested by former Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan in 1949. The Brannan principle 
has been operating through the National 
Wool Act for several years and has been ex- 
tremely effective. With some modifications 
and adjustments, it can work equally as 
well with other farm commodities. 

A more detailed discussion of the proposed 
legislation may be found in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of February 27, 1958, pp. 3064- 
3067, under the heading “Family Farm In- 
come Improvement Act of 1958.” 

We trust that you will be able to find time 
in your busy schedule to consider this pro- 
posal. We think it is significant that one of 
us is a representative of a predominantly 
agricultural district, while the other repre- 
sents a metropolitan area. Our legislation is 
drafted with the best interests of both areas 
in mind. 

It is most urgent that the Congress move 
now in this session to meet the agricultural 
depression which is taking such a heavy toll 
throughout our entire national economy. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
First District, South Dakota. 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Twenty-sixth District, California. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may extend their re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on the 
bill now under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, a farmhouse divided against it- 
self cannot stand. And if this House 
suspends the rules and passes this short- 
sighted half-baked conglomeration 
that bears the erroneous label of a farm 
bill, if we by this one hasty act slam the 
door in the face of milk farmers and 
wheat farmers and poultrymen who are 
not even mentioned by name in this 
measure, if we buy this pig in a poke out 
of sheer desperation, we will reap a 
harvest of disunity among farmers that 
will haunt this Nation for years to come. 

Many who have spoken would lead you 
to believe that our choice today is be- 
tween a bad Senate bill and a House bill 
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that is not quite so bad. That is not 
true. We do not have to pass the Sen- 
ate bill. As bad as our agricultural pro- 
gram is under the great experimenter 
from Utah, we don’t have to make it 
worse. Nothing really makes it impera- 
tive that we accept Mr. Benson’s 
theories. If cotton producers need more 
acreage, repeal the escalator clause in 
the 1938 act and deal only with acreage. 
But don’t fool around any more with 
prices. Surely, experiments in agricul- 
tural czar price fixing have already gone 
too far. 

I have supported the President on 
many things in this Congress. I have 
voted for his proposals every time I 
thought he was right. But he has been 
tragically misled by his Secretary of 
Agriculture into one inglorious agricul- 
tural experiment after another; and this 
one before us now has a feed grains sec- 
tion in it that may well be the worst 
experiment of the Benson era. 

No one in this Congress wants a 
thorough reform of agricultural laws 
more than I. 

But on behalf of milk farmers, turkey 
growers, livestock producers, and Ameri- 
can citizens, I cannot cast a vote to give 
the Secretary of Agriculture legal au- 
thority to set feed grain prices below cost 
of production. 

I cannot cast a vote for a measure 
that would ignore sound conservation 
principles and force more pastureland 
into cultivation. At lower prices, crop 
farmers would have to plow up marginal 
land to produce feed grains. 

If this bill becomes law, dairy and 
wheat farmers are out in the cold next 
year and the year after. Mr. Benson 
and cotton section members won’t even 
consider a bill next year. 

But if this measure comes to the floor 
under a rule permitting amendments, we 
can perhaps amend it and bring it more 
in line with sound agricultural princi- 
ples. At least, we could try to include a 
dairy section, a wheat section, a food 
coupon program, and try to improve this 
unwise feed grains section. 

But if this measure is steamrollered 
through with no privilege of amendment, 
let us not try to fool anyone, This is not 
a farm bill. It deals with only part of 
the problem. 

I cannot in good conscience vote our 
southwest Missouri vote for a measure 
that leaves our farmers out in the cold. 

I urge this House to vote against 
legislating in this manner. To pass a 
bill just to say we passed one is the very 
worst service we could render the Ameri- 
can farmer and the Nation. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I will 
begin by discussing the cotton, rice, and 
corn and feed grains provisions of 
S. 4071 as finally approved by the Senate. 

First. Cotton: The Senate bill would 
establish a minimum cotton acreage for 
1959 and thereafter of a basic 16 million 
acres; however added to this in perpetu- 
ity would be 315,000 to give every farmer 
the smaller of 10 acres or his 1958 allot- 
ment. In addition for the calendar 
years 1959 and 1960 only each farmer 
would be permitted to overplant his allot- 
ment by 40 percent if he desired to ac- 
cept a support price on his whole crop 
which was 15 parity points below that re- 
ceived by a farmer who stayed within his 
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allotment. This provision of the Senate 
bill was a recognition of the fact that 
there are large numbers of farmers in 
the United States who, given the oppor- 
tunity of efficient planting, can grow cot- 
ton cheaper at a profit with less reliance 
on Government supports. This provi- 
sion accepts the premise that these effi- 
cient growers have earned the right to 
larger plantings if only for a period of 
2 years. 

Pricewise the Senate bill provides no 
support floors for 1959 and 1960 except 
the current formula amended to recog- 
nize probable supplies from so-called 
class B producer production. Commenc- 
ing in 1961 price support would be deter- 
mined in perpetuity by a moving formula 
of 90 percent of the 3-year average of 
the previous 3 years of market prices. 
This market price formula would be 
qualified only by the requirement that 
the price could be no lower than 30 cents 
a pound on 1-inch middling cotton or 60 
percent of parity based on such 1-inch 
cotton, whichever figure is higher. 

The Senate bill provided for purchase 
of so-called class A grower cotton and 
immediate resale at a price representing 
110 percent of the group B price sup- 
port—a formula which translates into 
71.5 percent of parity as a resale price. 

This 71.5 price would probably be that 
at which class B growers would sell their 
cotton for 2 years and such fact would 
tend to prove or disprove the proposi- 
tion that there are substantial numbers 
of cotton growers who can grow cotton 
cheaper, sell it at a lower price, and make 
a profit. 

The House bill changes the Senate bill 
in these substantial particulars. It de- 
prives the efficient growers of the firm 
opportunity of overplanting their allot- 
ments by 40 percent. It pegs the 1959 
support price on cotton as poor as seven- 
eighths middling at 80 percent of par- 
ity. It pegs the 1961 support price at 
70 percent of parity based on average of 
the crop rather than middling inch 
staple. It pegs support prices thereafter 
at the higher of 30 cents a pound or 65 
percent of parity based on average of 
the crop rather than middling inch 
staple. 

In other words the House bill gives less 
recognition to the rights of growers who 
have proved their ability to produce cot- 
ton in competition with synthetics and 
it generally raises the minimum level of 
price supports in all years substantially 
with the probable premise in mind of 
keeping in production the least efficient 
acres in the cotton business. 

We in the West were prepared to ac- 
cept the Senate bill in spite of the fact 
that we considered it defective. We felt 
that the 10-acre minimum provision 
should be eliminated or at best instituted 
for only 2 years. This provision assures 
production from acres which can never 
grow cotton competitively. We felt that 
class B growers, who have proved their 
ability to grow competitively should be 
able to develop acreage history beyond 
their allotments. We felt that 16 million 
plus 315,000 acres, without discrimina- 
tion as to the quality of the production 
from those acres, as a minimum acreage 
was too high because it would produce 
constant surpluses of an unsalable type. 
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Nonetheless we were willing to accept 
the Senate bill because it moved in a 
direction pricewise which would be for 
the benefit of the whole cotton industry. 
The House action in upping said price 
levels, of course tends to defeat this as- 
pect of the Senate bill. For this reason 
it is objectionable to those of us wha 
represent cotton growing areas of 
proved, modern efficiency. 

The foregoing observations apply gen- 
erally to the House committee action 
with respect to both rice, and corn and 
feed grains. 

Second. Rice: In the case of rice a 
minimum acreage is established which 
will produce surpluses if the support 
price is high enough and the price is 
made high enough. 

Third. Corn: In the case of corn and 
feed grains the Senate program is ac- 
cepted with only one basic change—that 
of increasing the level of minimum price 
support. This change is not minor how- 
ever, because the basic premise of the 
Senate proposal is the establishment of 
a program without quotas and with the 
governing of production levels related 
exactly to price. 

I would hope that the Senate bill 
would prevail as being the better farm 
legislation. It can prevail either in con- 
ference or by action here to refuse to 
suspend the rules and taking the mat- 
ter up under a procedure which would 
permit adoption of the Senate proposals 
on the floor of the House. I have not de- 
cided what my course of action will be 
with respect to strategy. There are 
many imponderables to consider; I have, 
however, pointed out the basic deficien- 
cies of the House proposal with particu- 
lar emphasis on cotton. 

Mr.BERRY. Mr. Speaker, this action 
the House has taken on the farm bill this 
afternoon places the woolgrowing indus- 
try of the United States in jeopardy. 
The Wool Act of 1954 expires at the end 
of this marketing season and this indus- 
try which was dying until Congress en- 
acted that Wool Act cannot survive un- 
less this Congress takes action. I believe 
there is overwhelming support for re- 
newal of the Wool Act but at no time has 
either House had an opportunity to vote 
on that one subject alone. This is the 
second time that a measure to renew the 
Wool Act has come before this House 
tied in with other general farm legisla- 
tion. 

The committee knows the woolgrow- 
ers stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
other commodity groups who sought to- 
day to pass this bill through a suspension 
of the rules. Now that this body has 
turned down that avenue, I would like 
to express the sincere hope that the 
committee will seek an immediate rule 
and bring this measure back to the 
House, even tomorrow if possible, so it 
can be debated and a farm bill accept- 
able to the members can be adopted and 
we can secure a renewal of the Wool 
Act before adjournment. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ex- 
ceedingly regret the circumstances 
which confront us today in consider- 
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ing this new farm bill. I regret par- 
ticularly that I have to take a position 
opposite to that of my minority leader. 

I want to speak to you very frankly 
about this legislation. If you really 
want a farm bill, I urge you to vote for 
the suspension of the rules and send 
the bill to conference so we can iron 
out our differences. We of the House 
conferees will do our level best to work 
out a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem. After the conferees have reached 
agreement, the matter comes back to 
the House again in the form of a con- 
ference report. If you do not like the 
conference report as presented you can 
vote against it. The report can be sent 
back to conference even with instruc- 
tions. Your vote to suspend the rules 
will most certainly not preclude fur- 
ther action. This bill came out of the 
Committee on Agriculture by a vote 
of 28 to nothing. It seems only fair 
for the House to sustain the com- 
mittee position and then let the con- 
ferees work their will. The suggestion 
has been made that we scuttle this bill 
and then seek a rule. 

That is not going to be as easy as you 
think it is. I have no way of knowing 
whether or not a rule would be granted. 
If a rule were granted on the bill, we 
would really be inviting a lot of trouble. 
Assuming that there would be an open 
rule, we would be confronted by many 
dangerous amendments. There would 
be an amendment for a two-price system 
for wheat. There would be an amend- 
ment to set up a glorified self-help pro- 
gram for dairying similar to the repudi- 
ated proposal contained in the original 
omnibus bill we would become so bogged 
down that we would likely wind up 
with no bill at all. In my humble judg- 
ment the sensible thing to do is to vote 
to suspend the rules, pass this bill and 
get the matter to conference. 

Let me confide in you that the only 
real objection to the bill involves 3 
cents a pound on cotton. The Senate 
bill provides for 3 cents less for a pound 
of cotton than the House bill and that 
is really what we are fussing about 
here. That matter can be ironed out in 
conference. I do not want any part in 
scuttling a farm bill at this late time 
in the session. So I urge upon you to 
vote for the suspension of the rules and 
give us a chance to work out a good bill 
in conference. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is a fact, is it 
not, that Secretary Benson requested 
the Congress to enact a program permit- 
ting him to support prices at 60 percent 
to 90 percent of parity, which would 
retain the parity concept? That is true; 
is it not? And, is it not a fact also that 
this committee has gone most of the way 
with him and is now offering a bill which 
is within 5 percentage points of parity 
of what he requested? 

Mr. HOEVEN. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. This bill is working in the 
direction of what the Secretary wants so 
I cannot understand why there should 
be any serious complaints. 

If the House will pass the bill and 
send it to conference I am sure we can 
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work out a bill which will meet with the 
House’s approval and which in turn will 
also be approved by the President. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. GATHINGS]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Iyield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Will the 
gentleman not forget to tell the Members 
of the House that this came out of the 
committee by a vote of 28 to 0? 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman is 
right. I appreciate so much that very 
fine comment by the gentleman from 
Illinois. Yes, it came out of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture by a vote of 28 to 0 
with 3 voting “present.” 

Mr. Speaker, let us talk about cotton 
for just a moment. We did change the 
Senate provision as to cotton and as the 
gentleman from Iowa said, it is just a 
matter of 2.81 difference that seems to 
have caused the objection of the minor- 
ity leader. The reason we are in this 
argument right now is whether you are 
going to base cotton on the average of 
the crop or on middling inch as the basis 
to determine its value. 

That is all it is. That is a technical 
point and 2.81 cents per pound is the 
main reason given for opposition to this 
bill. Such a small change in the bill 
should not be permitted to adversely af- 
fect its approval. I want to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
in this bill we have the provision “not 
to exceed 40 percent” increase for the 
“B” farmer in the program. The other 
body in its bill passed a strict-firm 40- 
percent increase for that “B” man. So 
we have given the leeway and full dis- 
cretion to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
to make that determination himself as 
to what increase is going into the “B” 
program. That change is most desir- 
able as the Secretary will be availed of 
all of the facts with respect to the supply 
and disappearance of cotton. He could 
set the increase percentage at such a 
figure as would assure participation in 
the program and at the same time not 
excessively increase the surplus. 

In reporting the cotton title to this 
floor today it is not a “fly by night” or 
“hit and run” effort. The provisions 
have been carefully and tenaciously 
prepared. It is the culmination of many 
months of hard work. Intensive hear- 
ings were held with respect to all phases 
of the overall problem. The group 
heard State groups of farmers, yarm 
organizations, cotton groups including 
the National Cotton Council, the De- 
partment of Agriculture officials on 
many occasions, the exchanges, and oth- 
ers. A total of 59 meetings were held 
by the subcommittee. Many ideas and 
plans were carefully weighed before this 
draft was finally agreed on. 

The plan we offer is not perfect; it 
could be improved upon probably. It is 
not what many of us would like to have 
included in a cotton bill. It could be 
said that the farmer is being deprived 
of quite a lot of income since the com- 
mittee was attempting to obtain legis- 
lation that would be approved at the 
White House. It is not easy to legislate 
with one party in the majority in the 
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legislative branch and the opposite party 
having control of the executive branch 
of the Government. Both parties can- 
not hope to obtain all that they would 
like to attain. It is a matter of com- 
promising differences as far as possible. 
What we are bringing to you is a cotton 
title to this bill to more nearly comply 
with the thinking of the Department of 
Agriculture, which had asked that price 
supports for basic commodities be set 
by the Secretary of Agriculture at a 
figure between 60 and 90 percent of par- 
ity, taking into account and considera- 
tion guidelines that had been written 
into agricultural laws for some time. 
We think we have a program that the 
cotton farmer and the cotton industry 
can live with and one that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would doubtless ac- 
cept, although officials have not indi- 
cated for the record that they would 
want to deviate from the 60 to 90 per- 
cent request which was made in the 
President’s message to Congress in Jan- 
uary 1958. The Department does rec- 
ognize that something must be done for 
cotton and they have worked with our 
subcommittee to arrive at some sort of 
middle-ground plan or policy. 

This cotton program attempts to do 
three things; namly, bring production 
in line with demand; provide for selling 
at more nearly competitive prices at 
home and abroad; and offer to the cot- 
ton farmer income inducement during 
the transition period. These are the 
three major objectives which are sought 
by this legislation. 

A program for cotton for 1959 is im- 
perative. Failure to pass amendments 
to the act at this session could mean a 
cutback in the national cotton acreage 
allotment from the current year’s figure 
of 17,500,000 acres to an estimate of 
about 14 to 144% million acres for 1959. 
Such a drastic reduction, after being 
previously reduced about 40 percent 
would be prohibitive. 

The cotton picture is not good. The 
production last year was low—only 11 
million bales were produced because of 
a disastrous crop year of excessive rain- 
fall. The grade of the cotton was the 
lowest in more than 10 years. Yields 
dropped in 1957 to an average over the 
belt of 390 pounds per acre. That is a 
big reduction when you consider that 
there had been more than 400 pounds 
average overall production for the im- 
mediate prior years. 

The acreage that went into the soil 
bank acreage reserve for 1958 was siza- 
ble. According to the report from the 
Agriculture Department through April 
11, there was signed and filed applica- 
tions totaling 4,765,328 acres. All offer- 
ings of cotton acreage for participation 
brought the total to 5,078,239. The pro- 
duction in 1958 will fall short of the ex- 
pected sales or disappearance for the 
year. 

The plantings this spring are late due 
to adverse weather. About 3 weeks’ time 
was lost due to heavy rains in parts of 
the belt. Sunshine—and lots of it—is 
needed to avoid another dismal year. 

The cotton industry is threatened with 
disaster and ruin if this Congress fails 
to enact suitable legislation at this ses- 
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sion that would be effective in 1959. The 
patient is ill—desperately ill. 

The domestic consumption of cotton 
is down about 15 percent compared with 
the level 10 years ago, at a time when 
manufactured products have advanced 
about a third. Manmade fiber sales 
have increased over that same period 
from a 2-million-bale equivalent to 
2,400,000. The farmer has been cut back 
in acreage to such an extent that the 
1957 harvested acreage was the smallest 
since the year 1878. All of this has been 
happening in a period of economic pros- 
perity and expansion, and in a generally 
healthy nation. The Department of 
Agriculture should be especially com- 
mended for inaugurating the cotton-ex- 
port program which has demonstrated 
full well that American cotton is desired 
and sought, not only by our domestic 
mills, but throughout the world. 

The bill provides 80-percent supports 
for the A producer and 65 percent for 
the B producer the first year of 1959. 
The next year, 1960, the A man gets 75 
percent of parity support and the B man 
gets 60 percent. The cotton that the 
CCC took in at 60 percent would come out 
of the loan at 110 percent of such support 
price making the cotton sell for 66 per- 
cent of parity or higher. In 1961 the 
support price would be 70 percent with 
elimination of A and B crops. 

In 1962, and succeeding years, the sup- 
port level would be no lower than 65 per- 
cent of parity for all producers with a 
floor of 30 cents per pound level on the 
average of the crop. 

Price is an important factor, as was so 
ably presented to the Committee on Agri- 
culture by the National Cotton Council. 
Mr. C. A. Cannon testified that should 
his mills not have to pay for cotton, 
sheets in the city of Washington that 
have been selling for $2.29 could be 
bought by the consuming public for $1.14. 
Passage of this legislation will mean in- 
creased consumption at home and abroad 
and a boon for the general economy. 
We should sell considerable more cotton 
under this program. For the farmer 
that means he could plant enough to 
meet the increased demand. 

Cotton is most important to the Na- 
tion’s economy since it affects the lives 
of so many of our citizens. In 1953, the 
National Cotton Council, from studies 
conducted, found that approximately 8 
percent of the United States population 
was dependent totally, or in major part, 
for their living on cotton. Their latest 
estimates indicate that about 8 million 
American citizens today are dependent 
on cotton for their livelihood. This fig- 
ure does not include transportation em- 
ployees or retail employees. It does in- 
clude cotton growers, ginners, ware- 
housemen and compress employees, and 
textile workers. It does not include 
cotton merchants, advertising agency 
staffs, or temporary farm laborers. It 
includes 3,781,100 people on cotton 
farms, 53,300 cotton ginners, 13,700 
cottonseed-oil millers, 13,000 warehouse- 
men and compress employees, and 1,525,- 
000 employees in textile cotton mills. It 
includes an additional 2,568,000 em- 
ployees of cotton manufacturing plants. 

The enactment of the proposal pre- 
sented here today would mean for con- 
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tinued employment in the cotton indus- 
tries over a vast territory from Maine to 
California. I trust that the bill will be 
approved. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. AnFuso]. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
simply like to say that if we proceed to 
get a rule we will not know any more 
about this legislation when we come out 
with a rule than we know about it now. 

This bill was voted 28 to nothing. I 
believe it will help the consumer because 
it will reduce the price of cotton, corn, 
and rice, and we should be able to get 
cheaper shirts and cheaper cotton fab- 
rics. Also cheaper beef, cheaper pork 
chops, and cheaper hamburgers. The 
reputation of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and the reputation of the House 
is at stake. I think that when we vote 
something out of a committee 28 to noth- 
ing that the entire House should stand 
by it and let it go to conference and let 
any differences be ironed out that way. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Anruso] 
has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Poace). 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know, I am sure, that the Committee on 
Agriculture worked all last year and all 
this year trying to secure the passage of 
a farm bill. We have long recognized the 
need for this legislation. At last our 
committee got unanimity onit. We have 
further unanimity on the fact that this 
is the last clear chance to pass any farm 
bill at this session. Either we must pass 
the bill today and let us go to confer- 
ence or there will not be one chance in a 
thousand of having any farm bill this 
year. Everybody on this floor knows it. 

Regardless of whether you are for or 
against this bill or any bill, you must 
realize that the question is now quite 
clear. If you want a farm bill, you are 
going to vote for this one, because there 
is not time enough to expect the passage 
of any other bill. It is this bill or no bill. 
Nor is it reasonable to expect this bill to 
pass except by the present method. It is 
suggested that we should seek a rule. 
That means delay and probable loss of 
the bill. If it were early in the session, a 
rule would be desirable. Late as it is, I 
feel we must suspend the rules. 

Certainly, I think there were many 
other better bills presented at this ses- 
sion. The President vetoed a bill which 
was probably better. Later, this House 
refused to approve a rule to even con- 
sider a much better bill. But regardless 
of what you think of this bill, it is al- 
most sure to be the only bill you will 
get a chance to pass and send to the 
White House this year. I hope we may 
all join in one last response to the plight 
of our farmers. Let us vote for a farm 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Tewes]. 

Mr. TEWES. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
said repeatedly that the vote for this bill 
in the committee was 28 to nothing, with 
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the inference that it comes from the 
committee without reservation. Stand- 
ing before you is one member of that 
committee who registered his reserva- 
tions by voting “present.” I did so be- 
cause, like all of you here today, I did 
not have an opportunity to know the 
exact meaning of many provisions in the 
bill. 

The cotton portions of this bill are in 
dispute. The grain provisions are con- 
troversial. The rice sections are not 
universally accepted. Yet all this is 
rolled into one bill which we must accept 
without debate or amendment in the 
next 20 minutes. 

Throughout this session, I have noted 
that agricultural legislation has been 
pointed toward cotton. When the sup- 
port price of dairying was about to ex- 
pire in April, we were told that the law 
could be extended—at the price of add- 
ing legislation favorable to cotton. This 
resulted in a veto. When Public Law 
480 expired last month we were told the 
law could be extended—again by paying 
cotton’s price. The Congress rejected 
the bill. Today we are told the wool 
program can be extended—hby passing a 
bill for cotton. 

Why must saving cotton be the ransom 
for all desirable and deserving agricul- 
tural programs? 

It is said that the reputation of the 
House Committee on Agriculture is at 
stake. If so, it is because we have re- 
sorted to these parliamentary maneuvers 
the real object of which is to benefit 
cotton. 

The chairman himself has made the 
most convincing argument against this 
bill. He says, “We do not want this bill 
in toto. But pass it under the suspen- 
sion of the rules and let us bargain in 
conference with the Senate.” The 
country needs and agricultural bill, not 
a bargaining bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

I would just like to say that perhaps 
the rice and corn programs provided in 
this bill are not high enough to satisfy 
some Members of this House. I think 
the distin,uished gertleman from Wis- 
consin is taking the position that we are 
puttimg the quotas on corn too low. We 
have to be realistic about it. We are 
putting it slightly higher than the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture wants us to. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. All we are 
trying to do is to keep the corn from end- 
ing up with just a cob. 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to congratulate 
my Republican colleagues for their great 
cooperation in trying to bring a workable 
bill to the House. 

If I were to write a bill, I would write 
one in keeping with the views of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON], 
who is opposing the bill, because it does 
too little for the farmer. But I know we 
must be realistic and take this bill to 
conference in the hope that we can agree 
on a bill that will be acceptable to the 
administration, that the administration 
will not voto, and at the same time one 
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that will be of some benefit to the farm- 
ers and the people in this country 
generally. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I am a 
cotton man. I am from a cotton State. 
Cotton is the chief cash crop in Mis- 
souri and Missouri raises more cotton 
per acre than any State in the Union. 

And I have voted for every cotton bill 
that has come before this House in the 
last 35 years. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I feel free to counsel 
with my cotton brethren here today as 
we approach one of the most fateful 
milestones in the history of farm legis- 
lation. Times are changing. And we 
must accommodate ourselves as best we 
may to altered conditions. Cotton is no 
longer king. As much as I regret to say 
it, cotton is no longer the dominant 
power in the Democratic Party or the 
House of Representatives. And the 
sooner we appreciate that fact, the bet- 
ter for us and our party and our coun- 
try. Cotton must have a square deal 
and we insist upon it. But cotton can 
no longer ride roughshod over all other 
agricultural products, and let the devil 
take the hindmost. We must stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the American 
farmer, wherever he may be, West, 
North, or East. 

The farmer faces a critical situation. 
The cost of living increased again this 
month, and now breaks all records, both 
in the city and in the country. At the 
same time the Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that farm prices declined 
34% percent for the month ending June 
15, 1958. United States Steel has just 
announced an increase of $4.25 a ton on 
steel, hiking the price of the farmer's 
machinery and increasing his cost of 
production while his income is falling. 
About all there is left to do to the farmer 
is to follow the Russian plan and shoot 
him—with the fifth column aiding and 
abetting. 

The enactment of this bill would de- 
stroy for this session and this Con- 
gress—and probably for the next Con- 
gress—all hope of a general farm bill. 
It would also destroy all hope of con- 
sumption of surplus except by storage. 
All prospect for the adoption of a food 
stamp plan is gone glimmering. As the 
distinguished Congresswoman from Mis- 
souri, Mrs. SULLIVAN, well says: “We can 
help the needy of other countries but we 
cannot help our own.” A cotton bill 
will not aid them. 

It is not a farm bill. It is a cotton 
textile manufacturer’s bill. It is a feed 
manufacturer’s bill—although the Ral- 
ston Purina Co., the largest feed 
manufacturer in the country, reported 
last Thursday that its profits for the 
third fiscal quarter, ending June 30, 
1958, were the second highest on record, 
80 cents a share for the quarter in com- 
parison with 52 cents a share last year. 

Here is what the Missouri Farmers 
Association says about that phase of the 
bill: 

JULY 29, 1958. 

As the House of Representatives prepares 
to consider the Senate farm bill, we wish 
to record our opposition to the provisions 
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of the Senate bill relating to corn and feed 
grains. We feel that without amendments 
similar to those proposed by Senator SyMInc- 
Ton in the Senate, the corn and feed grain 
provisions of the Senate bill are wholly un- 
acceptable. 

We sincerely hope members will use their 
best efforts to obtain an amendment pro- 
viding for substantially higher price supports 
for corngrowers who will comply with vol- 
untary acreage allotments. 

Without amendments, prices of corn and 
feed grains will inevitably sink to very low 
levels, and hog, cattle, and poultry prices 
will likewise crash. 

Please note the lack of protection for the 
dairy farmer as contained in the Senate bill. 

As to other provisions of the bill, we favor 
extension of Public Law 480 and the Wool 
Payment Act. 

Also, since it appears that cotton pro- 
ducers generally favor the cotton provisions 
of the Senate bill, we would like to advise 
that this portion of the bill is acceptable 
to us. 

However, help in correcting the corn and 
feed grain provisions of the bill will be sin- 
cerely appreciated. 

Frep V. HEINKEL, 

President, Missouri Farmer's Association, 


But, Mr. Speaker, the bill cannot be 
amended. It is brought in here under 
suspension. That in itself is an imposi- 
tion on the House. Speaker Longworth 
said suspension was to be used only for 
routine measures; that it was unfair in 
that it permitted no amendment and 
practically no debate. I am astonished 
that a bill of such importance to both 
the producers and consumers of Amer- 
ica should be brought up in this unfair 
manner. 

It is not a farm bill; it is the hum- 
buggiest humbug that was ever hum- 
bugged. If it passes, 20 years of success- 
ful farm legislation will be lost. Slowly 
and painfully through the years we have 
built up a semblance of parity for the 
farmer and now with this peremptory 
measure all progress will have been wiped 
out. 

A farmhouse divided against itself can- 
not stand. With this unequitable bill 
you are driving a line of cleavage between 
the farmers of the country. You are cre- 
ating a breach that can never be com- 
pletely healed. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota who has contrib- 
uted so much to farm legislation during 
his entire service in the House. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Anruso] 
made a very correct statement when he 
said that the effect of this bill would be 
to provide cheaper corn and cheaper beef 
and meat for the consumers. 

Mr. CANNON. Of course. Cheaper 
shirts and cheaper food so they can have 
cheaper labor. They think by driving 
down the price of food below the cost of 
production they can compel the laboring 
man to accept less than a living wage for 
his labor. 

Also, they are trying to completely 
eliminate agricultural production and 
make America a manufacturing nation 
exclusively and trade manufactured 
products for food produced by other 
countries. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said here on 
the floor this afternoon that this is a 
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Democratic bill. A Democratic bill on 
so important a subject would be a mis- 
fortune. We want a bill by all parties 
acceptable to farmers of all sections 
bringing ample food and raiment and 
prosperity to every State in the Union. 

If such a bill as this goes to the coun- 
try, the farmers of the Nation will say to 
you: “We asked you for bread and you 
gave us a stone.” Let me add one letter: 

THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
July 30, 1958. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Please accept my 
gratitude for your remarkably fine address on 
Tuesday, July 22, speaking in behalf of rural 
Americans. 

The prophetic truth of your whole under- 
lying theme there is one that somehow or 
other we must get understood much more 
thoroughly and much more rapidly than we 


have thus far been able to do. Your con- 
tribution is much appreciated. 
Respectfully yours, 
HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, 
Master. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], our 
distinguished Speaker. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have just witnessed one of the most 
amusing performances that I have ever 
seen in the House of Representatives by 
my good and dear friend, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], who is al- 
ways bringing out bills and saying 
“Stand by the committee.” And, the 
gentleman from Missouri is no different 
than I was when I used to be chair- 
man of a committee. 

Now, this thing, in my opinion, is just 
this simple. It is this bill on its way 
to conference or no agricultural legisla- 
tion at this session of the Congress. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman does 
not mean that. He knows we can get a 
rule and bring it out. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, we had a rule 
here the other day on a general farm 
bill which was voted down. 

Mr. MARTIN. But we had a rule, 
though. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts got up and talked about 
an unusual procedure here. Why this 
procedure for the suspension of rules has 
been around here even longer than I 
have, much less the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. It is an ordinary pro- 
cedure. This is the way to get this bill to 
conference and get it to conference 
hurriedly and get a bill that gives the 
farmers of this country much needed 
legislation which they do not now have. 
I know something about farming. I have 
lived on a farm all my life. I own some 
farmland, and I know the situation that 
the farmers of this country are in. We 
have got to give them a lift, or they are 
all going to leave the farms. 

Therefore, I urge upon this House to 
suspend the rules and pass this bill and 
let our able conferees who are unani- 
mous for a farm bill, for this bill, work 
something out that will be helpful to the 
farm population of the United States. 
And, when it is helpful to the farm 
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population of the Nation, these millions 
of people, it is helpful to everybody in 
the country. There has never been a 
great depression in this country when 
the farmer was prosperous. When mil- 
lions of people on the farms do not have 
any buying power, people are out of 
work,, bankruptcy happens and we are 
in a bad way, in a depression that is 
pretty hard to get out of. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. I will say 
to the present Speaker that there must 
be 19 other suspensions of the rules up 
today. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is right. And, 
nobody is objecting to this procedure on 
any bill except this one, because Mr. 
Benson has said to somebody that he 
did not like this bill. Now, as far as I am 
concerned, I think one of the most un- 
fortunate things for a Republican or a 
Democrat in a farm area is to be known 
as following the judgment of Mr. Benson 
on farm legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN. On that I ask for a 
rolicall. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
consideration of the bill be postponed 
until Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


Mr 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (S. 4208) to authorize 
appropriations to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, for 
construction and other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion the sum of $47,800,000 for acquisition 
or condemnation of real property, for plant 
and facility acquisition, construction, or 
expansion, and for other items of a capi- 
tal nature as follows: 

Pilotless aircraft station, Wallops Island, 
Va.: Additional launching facilities; range 
control and administration building; shop 
and laboratory facilities; roads, causeway, 
bridges, seawall, and appurtenances; utili- 
ties; equipment and instrumentation; and 
approximately 3,400 acres of land, $24,500,- 
000 


Space projects center, vicinity of Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Space projects building; re- 
search projects laboratory; roads and ap- 
purtenances; utilities; equipment and in- 
strumentation, $3,750,000. 

Various locations: Equipment and instru- 
mentation, $19,550,000. 

Sec. 2. Any of the amounts enumerated 
in section 1 of this act may, in the discre- 
tion of the Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, be 
varied upward 5 percent to meet unusual 
cost variations, but the total cost of all 
work so enumerated shall not exceed $47,- 
800,000. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 
Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 


. demand a second. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
Speaker, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, on July 29, 1958, the 
President signed into law the legisla- 
tion establishing the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. This 
Administration will have the responsi- 
bility for conducting research into prob- 
lems of flight within and outside the 
earth’s atmosphere. This new agency 
will be established within 90 days, but 
in the meantime, in accord with the 
President's direction, the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics has 
assumed the responsibility for preparing 
and presenting to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress such plans and 
programs as are necessary in prepara- 
tion for the establishment of the new 
agency. 

On the basis of an indicated need for 
additional funds, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], on July 31, 1958, introduced 
H. R. 13169. On August 1, 1958, Dr. 
Hugh L. Dryden, Director of the NACA, 
appeared before the select committee 
and in a public hearing presented an ex- 
planation and justification of the re- 
quest by this new agency for authority 
to construct various facilities, and for 
other purposes. The request would au- 
thorize the construction of various ad- 
ditional facilities at the Pilotless Air- 
craft Station, Wallops Island, Va., a 
space projects center in the vicinity of 
Washington, D. C., and equipment and 
instrumentation at various locations. 
This construction and equipment was 
determined by the committee to be a 
necessary part of the overall civilian 
space program and it is imperative that 
Congress take every step necessary to 
assist in getting this program fully op- 
erational. 

Section 1 of the bill authorizes the 
appropriation of $24,500,000 for con- 
struction work on Wallops Island, Va. 
This would include the construction of 
additional launching facilities; a range 
control and administration building; 
shop and laboratory facilities; roads, 
causeway, bridges, seawall, and ap- 
purtenances; utilities, equipment and 
instrumentation; and purchase of ap- 
proximately 3,400 acres of land. No ap- 
preciable increase in the number of 
personnel is contemplated at the Wallops 
Island installation as these expenditures 
are primarily for the purpose of im- 
proving and expanding existing facilities. 
Wallops Island is not occupied by a large 
permanent party as it is primarily used 
as a testing center where groups from 
various laboratories can come to test 
equipment and then return to their home 
bases. However, there are certain neces- 
sary housekeeping functions and because 
of the hazards involved on the island 
proper it is necessary to establish these 
facilities on the mainland. This require- 
ment makes the purchase of approxi- 
mately 1,000 acres on the mainland 
necessary, plus an additional 1,600 acres 
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of intervening marshland, together with 
800 acres on nearby Assowoman Island, 
which are required for tracking stations, 
and for security and safety reasons. A 
causeway to the island is considered 
necessary because there is no permanent 
link with the mainland at present. The 
use of ferries from the mainland, where 
the personnel live and where the house- 
keeping facilities are located, to the 
island causes the loss of many important 
man hours. This situation also makes 
the transport of certain heavy equipment 
to the island difficult or impossible. It 
is much more desirable that the facilities 
at Wallops Island be made adequate for 
the smaller type of tests contemplated 
than to tie up a facility, such as Cape 
Canaveral. Since Cape Canaveral is 
geared to handle tests of the greatest 
magnitude, using it for small tests 
would be about as reasonable as using 
a 10-ton truck to deliver a single chair. 

Section 1 further authorizes the ap- 
propriation of $3,750,000 for a space 
projects center which would include a 
space projects building, research proj- 
ects laboratory, and the necessary roads 
and utilities. In order to carry out and 
properly coordinate its new responsibil- 
ities in the field of space research and 
exploration, the NASA must assemble a 
unified group of personnel. The size of 
the group is such that, in the relatively 
near future, any combination of this 
group and an existing NASA laboratory 
would become administratively unwieldy. 
Although temporary office and labora- 
tory space will be made available at an 
existing station by rearrangement and 
crowding, new office and laboratory 
facilities for a space projects center 
must be provided at an early date. 
Some of the advantages to be gained by 
locating this center in the area of Wash- 
ington, D. C., are ease of liaison with 
other Government agencies, the Nation’s 
scientific community, and the staffs of 
many industries which NASA will be 
contracting with and who maintain 
Washington representatives. There is 
the additional consideration that the 
Washington area is convenient to long- 
range air transportation and to major 
rail and highway routes. This is an im- 
portant consideration because of the far- 
flung nature of space-flight launching 
and tracking operations. 

Section 1 also authorizes the appro- 
priation of $19,550,000 for equipment and 
instrumentation at various locations. 
Fundamental to the effective conduct of 
the long-range space-flight experiments 
planned in the NASA space-flight pro- 
gram, particularly those involving ad- 
vanced satellites, atmospheric reentry 
vehicles, and vertical and lunar probes, 
is the provision of adequate scientific 
measurement and operational systems at 
various locations on the earth. We must 
not only be concerned with the effective 
launching of certain experiments, but 
must provide the facilities for following 
the experiment to its conclusion in order 
to glean the maximum amount of 
information. 

Section 2 of the bill authorizes the Ad- 
ministrator of NASA, in his discretion, 
to increase by 5 percent any of the 
amounts authorized in section 1 to meet 
unusual cost variations as costs may 
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vary according to the area where the ex- 
penditure is made. However, the total 
cost of all work shall not exceed the to- 
tal amount authorized by the bill. 

It was with the greatest degree of ur- 
gency that Congress passed the bill cre- 
ating the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. There was the 
reealization that this is a field where 
rapid progress may very well be neces- 
sary to the survival of our great coun- 
try. Now that our intention has been 
made clearly known, we must follow 
with that legislation which is necessary 
for the effective operation of the new 
space administration. The total budget 
for NACA and NASA for fiscal year 1959 
is $343 million. Of this amount, $101 
million was authorized to NACA in the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act 
for 1959. An additional $117 million is 
presently in the process of being trans- 
ferred from the Department of Defense 
to NASA. The remaining $125 million 
of the budget is comprised of new appro- 
priations of which the $47.8 million now 
before us isa part. There was a feeling 
in the committee that additional funds 
over and above those amounts requested 
might well be warranted in order to as- 
sist in proceeding with the greatest 
speed to a position of well-recognized 
leadership in the space field. Certainly, 
there can be no doubt in the minds of 
any of us that the amount requested in 
the bill before us must be authorized in 
order to permit adequately financed 
progress in that phase of the program 
now under consideration. For these 
reasons I urge the unanimous passage 
of H. R. 13619. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the $3,750,000 for this 
space project building a downpayment, 
or is that the total? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
the total amount requested at this time. 

Mr. GROSS. At this time? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Yes. It 
is not expected that that will be a large 
facility here. It is expected that it will 
be a headquarters facility, liaison facility, 
or so that those having business from 
all parts of the United States will be able 
to come here to Washington and, while 
they are doing business with other de- 
partments, be able also to do business 
with this space center. It is not an 
elaborate facility. It is going to be 
built on what is at the present time Gov- 
ernment-owned land. It will be a head- 
quarters. That is about what it will be. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is not 
saying that this is the total cost of the 
building? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The total 
cost of the program no one can say, be- 
cause we are just beginning the program. 
This is the first step of a program to 
build ourselves up, put ourselves on the 
basis that we can successfully compete, 
in fact do better than compete, with 
Communist Russia. This is the first 
step on that program. \ 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Louisiana has informed the House of the 
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purpose of this authorizing bill, which 
provides $47,800,000 for the first step in 
the organization of the new National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
The hearings on this bill reveal some 
very pertinent things that I think the 
House should know. 

We found that the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, although 
in its infancy, is already moving in the 
direction of placing a man into orbit in 
the nose of a cone shot from a rocket, 
and returning him safely. This is one 
of the major projects to which this new 
administration is devoting itself. 

In order to prepare themselves for 
such an experiment, the expansion of 
the new location at Wallops Island, 
about 100 miles south of Washington, 
D. C., is necessary. That involves the 
new launching pad, new equipment, new 
materials for testing whatever biological 
effects the shooting of a man into space 
will have on the man, and other things 
that are necessary in this experimenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, on July 16, the Congress 
passed the National Aeronauties and 
Space Act of 1958, and since that time, 
the President has signed the act which 
has become Public Law 85-568. The 
Congress has acted with dispatch, and 
overwhelmingly voted to create a strong 
civilian agency to tackle the problems 
of use of outer space. The Congress has 
understood the urgency of United States 
progress in the construction of satellites 
and other space devices if there was to 
be hope of saving the space around the 
earth for peaceful purposes. The Con- 
gress has also seen the reports of the 
Select Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration which have detailed 
the many benefits which can flow from 
the use of outer space. These will more 
than pay for the program over the course 
of years through savings from better 
weather prediction and better communi- 
cations. We expect that other advan- 
tages not even foreseen today will de- 
velop, if past experience is any guide. 

It is our conviction that the Congress 
also knows that the present Soviet lead 
in ability to boost loads of instruments 
and animals into space will not be wiped 
out overnight or through the mere pas- 
sage of a bill. We are entering a period 
of hard work and struggle to make up 
for lost time, and the existence of a civil- 
ian space agency devoted to this task is 
just the precondition necessary to carry- 
ing on the hard work. And while we 
work, we must be prepared for additional 
Soviet surprises in the scientific area. 
For example, testimony before the select 
committee on August 1 revealed that 
the United States expects to be able to 
put a man into orbit within a compara- 
tively short time, if the proper effort is 
mounted now. The weight of the satel- 
lite capsure with the man would be about 
2,200 pounds, or less than the 2,900 
pound weight of Sputnik III presently in 
orbit. Much testing and experimenta- 
tion will be necessary before this can be 
a reality. Probably the greatest need is 
to create reliability in our missiles be- 
fore we try to send a man up. The 
Soviets also have to prove that they can 
bring back a capsule with its live pas- 
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senger before they, too, will have 
achieved true space transportation. 

The first step after creating the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration must be to give it the funds 
necessary to carry out the work assigned 
to it. We do not know yet how large the 
ultimate program must be. Meanwhile, 
there are certain obvious basic facilities 
which must be provided, and the author- 
ization bill reported by the Select Com- 
mittee is designed to provide for the 
facilities essential to carrying on the 
work of the Space Administration. 

Our advance into space will come by 
steps, with each new accomplishment 
built upon the knowledge and experience 
of the previous ones. Scientific results 
will come first, but the economic payoff, 
and the defensive knowledge, too, will 
begin to come within a very few years. 
As impatient as we may be for visible 
results, it would be a tragic mistake to 
skip intervening steps, and trip over our 
own efforts. For example, our instru- 
mented satellites have discovered a belt 
of strong radiation in space a few hun- 
dred miles above the surface of the 
earth. With this knowledge, found 
through exploratory research, we can 
study how to save the lives of men in 
future space ships which will pass 
through this dangerous belt. This is an 
example of how reckless it would have 
been, even if we had the necessary boost- 
ing power, to have put a man into orbit 
without the necessary instrumented re- 
search first. 

This is one of many examples which 
can illustrate the essential nature of 
continuing scientific research on all 
aspects of space if full use and benefits 
are to flow later in a safe and practical 
manner. 

The report of the Select Committee 
accompanying the bill H. R. 13619 ex- 
plains in detail why the Select Commit- 
tee recommends that the bill be passed 
for the full amount of funds stated. 

The committee hearings also reveal 
that in the course of these experiments 
much valuable knowledge will be trans- 
mitted to the Department of Defense 
for the further development of rockets 
and missiles, and that although the ef- 
fort on the part of the National Space 
Administration will be principally for 
civilian purposes, much of the work 
along the line of experimentation and 
research will be for defense purposes 
also. I fully agree with the appeal of 
the gentleman from Louisiana that this 
bill should pass. I do not know of any 
opposition to it. There was no conten- 
tion at all in committee on this. It 
came out of the committee with the 
unanimous consent of all members. I 
urge that the House support the motion 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KEATING] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an urgent, high-priority measure. Its 
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enactment is a must if our civilian outer 
space work is to get off the ground. 

S. 4208 authorizes $47,800,000 for the 
construction of various facilities essen- 
tial to the opening stages of the work 
of the newly created National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. The fa- 
cilities built with the funds will become 
part of NASA when that agency gets into 
operation. 

Briefly, this measure authorizes funds 
for use in developing the pilotless air- 
craft station at Wallops Island, Va., and 
on the erection of a space projects center. 
In addition, it provides for equipment 
and instrumentation at various sites. 

Section 2 authorizes the Space Ad- 
ministrator to exercise his discretion to 
increase by as much as 5 percent any 
of the amounts authorized by section 1 of 
this bill. This provision gives the Ad- 
ministrator the flexibility needed in op- 
erations of this kind to meet unexpect- 
ed cost variations and unforeseen con- 
tingencies. But in any case, the total 
cost of all work must not exceed the total 
amount authorized by this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important that we 
press forward without delay in our ex- 
plorations of outer space. We must 
mobilize our forces for this task and pro- 
vide the facilities for the work as rapidly 
as is possible. 

Less than a week ago the President 
signed the bill establishing the new ci- 
vilian space agency. This was an his- 
toric first step in this great adventure, 
but we cannot make the speedy progress 
we want without the necessary tools, 
equipment, and sites. This bill provides 
the authorization for the money for those 
facilities. It, therefore, deserves the 
swift and overwhelming approval of this 
body. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
now yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join in support of this bill which is the 
same as S, 4208, that passed the Senate 
on Friday, August 1, unanimously with- 
out a dissenting vote. 

You have heard that this bill has had 
hearings before our Select Committee on 
Astronautics and Space Exploration. 
The committee previously has had hear- 
ings extending for many weeks on this 
subject. The question of exploration of 
outer space, and the development and 
research in aeronautics is something to 
which Congress must give extended and 
diligent study. This select committee 
on astronautics and outer space has cer- 
tainly given the time to do that. 

At this point in development, there is 
no doubt that our recommendations be- 
come really a matter of confidence, 
when we say to you under the leadership 
of our present Acting Speaker and ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] and under 
the leadership of the minority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin], we have come up with unani- 
mous committee action on all legislation 
to this date. We feel that this proposed 
authorization for appropriation will give 
us a good chance and a fine chance of 
staying equal with Russia in this stra- 
tegic area of research, development, and 
exploration of outer space. 
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My recommendation to you, when you 
look at this bill, is that you do not look 
at it as a crossing of t's or dotting of i’s 
because there is no one of us at this par- 
ticular time who can give you the exact 
amount. Actually, under section 2 of 
the bill there is a transferability clause 
that the administrator will be able to 
transfer up to 5 percent of these various 
items because we cannot tell that close- 
ly what the cost will be or what the re- 
search urgency will be in the respective 
program areas and equipment for lab- 
oratories and instrumentation. 

I recommend strongly the authoriza- 
tion by this legislation of the full au- 
thorization of the sum of $47,800,000 to 
be appropriated to the new National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for construction and acquisition of nec- 
essary plant, shops, and laboratories and 
additional launching and range-control 
facilities, and for administration. You 
will find in section 1, the bill authorizes 
$19,550,000 for equipment and instru- 
mentation at various locations. Much 
of that equipment is experimental and 
about every bit of it is secret. We, on 
our committee, have gone into many of 
these secret projects so that we do know 
-generally about the schedule and the 
purpose of the projects at this time. 

We, on this vital committee, would 
therefore say to you that as we go into 
the peaceful exploration, research and 
development of outer space, let Con- 
gress do it in a way that will be fully 
adequate but not extravagant. Let us 
see that we have adequate funds for 
good facilities to begin with and that we 
do not penny pinch on the vital equip- 
ment that might be necessary for the 
security and scientific research of this 
country. No matter whether you are 
interested in foreign aid or not, this is 
one bill that has no foreign aid in it. 
This legislative authorization is purely 
for United States research and develop- 
ment and exploration programs. 

The committee has unanimously 
agreed on this preliminary legislation 
because although this is a moderate 
amount, yet an amount which will at 
least keep us moving in this necessary 
field at this time. I favor a larger, 
stronger program of research and devel- 
opment, but this can be presented to the 
next Congress by the newly appointed 
Administrator in January 1959, and can 
be quickly expanded and expedited by 
moving promptly on the planning for 
these current funds. I, therefore, 
strongly urge the passage of this legisla- 
tion as a minimum necessary at this 
time, and ask for prompt consideration 
of an expanded program. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). The question is: Will the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill, H. R. 13619, was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 days in which 
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to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. T also ask 


unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack! may extend his remarks on 
this bill in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FULTON. Did the ruling of the 
Chair mean that the Senate bill was 
substituted at this point? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
motion was on the Senate bill. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the House should know that it was 
only through the capabilities of our pres- 
ent acting Speaker, Mr. MCCORMACK, 
that this committee under his chairman- 
ship has so effectively brought this im- 
portant legislation to the present state 
of conclusion that it is now in all of the 
hearings and executive sessions on both 
the authorization bill and the original 
space administration bill. Mr. McCor- 
MACK displayed a broad and tolerant at- 
titude toward all members of the com- 
mittee and to all witnesses that appeared 
before the committee. 

I have never served on a committee 
with a chairman who displayed such 
patience and consideration as was shown 
by Mr. McCormack. 

My service on this committee has been 
a rewarding experience. We were in al- 
most continuous public hearings from 
April 15 to May 12, and heard testimony 
from practically all of the high-level mil- 
itary and professional experts in space 
science, aeronautics, astronautics, phys- 
ics, mathematics, chemistry, biology, and 
medicine as these sciences apply to space 
exploration. 

In my opinion the hearing before the 
Select Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration is the best and most 
comprehensive compilation of modern 
opinions and views cn space science and 
exploration that is available. 

Mr. McCormack’s intense interest in 
the whole subject together with the time, 
energy, and interest applied by all mem- 
bers of the committee left little time to 
give any thought to political differences 
which are sometimes present in other 
committee hearings. 

No attempt was made at any time to 
inject political considerations within our 
deliberations. On the contrary, I know 
that Mr. McCormack willingly cooper- 
ated with the requests of President Eisen- 
hower, who was personally interested 
in many phases of this important legis- 
lation and in the creation of the National 
Astronautics and Space Administration. 

I think the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts deserves much credit for the fine 
service he has rendered. 

I would like to also say a few words of 
commendation for the committee staff 
which I have found to be very responsive 
to all requests of the committee members. 
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Under the direction of George Feldman 
and Dr. Charles S. Sheldon, they have 
done a magnificent job in all respects. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to join with my 
friend in the splendid tribute to our 
present presiding officer, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts IMr. McCormack]. 
He has done a magnificent job which 
I think will go far toward protecting the 
security of the United States in the days 
and months and years that lieahead. I 
think we all should pay him tribute for 
the outstanding leadership he has given 
in this field. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join in the well-deserved tribute 
to my good friend, our acting Speaker, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack}, who has been the hard- 
working chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee on Astronautics and Space Explora- 
tion. He has acted with a broad view 
and a long look to the future to see that 
the United States and the Free World 
are moving with speed and dispatch in 
research, development, and exploration 
in this strategic area of outer space. 

The committee staff has done a mag- 
nificent job. Mr. Feldman, the general 
counsel, and the other staff members 
have worked on this diligently and have 
come up with answers to implement poli- 
cies that has satisfied the full com- 
mittee, regardless of Republican or 
Democratic position. In conclusion, 
with the so far unanimous action on the 
committee, as well as the House confer- 
ence committee with the Senate, on 
which I was privileged to serve, we have 
found that the universe of outer space is 
a large place, but it is not large enough 
yet for politics. We found no room for 
politics there yet. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 3880) to create a Civil Aeronautics 
Board and a Federal Aviation Agency. 
to provide for the regulation and pro- 
motion of civil aviation in such manner 
as to best foster its development and 
safety, and to provide for the safe and 
efficient use of the airspace by both civil 
and military aircraft, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second is considered as or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Federal Aviation Act of 1958. 

TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Definitions 

Sec. 101, As used in this act, unless the 
context otherwise requires— 

(1) “Administrator” means the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

(2) “Aeronautics’’ means the science and 
art of flight. 

(3) “Air carrier” means any citizen of the 
United States who undertakes, whether di- 
rectly or indirectly or by a lease or any other 
arrangement, to engage in air transporta- 
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tion: Provided, That the Board may by order 
relieve air carriers who are not directly en- 
gaged in the operation of aircraft in air 
transportation from the provisions of this 
act to the extent and for such periods as may 
be in the public interest. 

(4) “Air commerce” means interstate, 
overseas, or foreign air commerce or the 
transportation of mail by aircraft or any 
operation or navigation of aircraft within the 
limits of any Federal airway or any opera- 
tion or navigation of aircraft which directly 
affects, or which may endanger safety in, in- 
terstate, overseas, or foreign air commerce. 

(5) “Aircraft” means any contrivance now 
known or hereafter invented, used, or de- 
signed for navigation of or flight in the air. 

(6) “Aircraft engine” means an engine 
used, or intended to be used, for propulsion 
of aircraft and includes all parts, appur- 
tenances, and accessories thereof other than 
propellers. 

(7) “Airman” means any individual who 
engages, as the person in command or as 
pilot, mechanic, or member of the crew. in 
the navigation of aircraft while under way; 
and (except to the extent the Administrator 
may otherwise provide with respect to indi- 
viduals employed outside the United States) 
any individual who is directly in charge of 
the inspection, maintenance, overhauling, or 
repair of aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, 
or appliances; any individual who serves in 
the capacity of aircraft dispatcher or air- 
trafic control-tower operator; and any in- 
dividual who makes test, exhibition, or prac- 
tice parachute jumps from aircraft, whether 
for sport or monetary consideration. 

(8) “Air navigation facility” means any 
facility used in, available for use in, or de- 
signed for use in, aid of air navigation, in- 
cluding landing areas, lights, any apparatus 
or equipment for disseminating weather in- 
formation, for signaling, for radio-direc- 
tional findings, or for radio or other elec- 
trical communication, and any other struc- 
ture or mechanism having a similar purpose 
for guiding or controlling flight in the air or 
the landing and take-off of aircraft. 

(9) “Airport” means a landing area used 
regularly by aircraft for receiving or dis- 
charging passengers or cargo. 

(10) “Air transportation” means inter- 
state, overseas, or foreign air transportation 
or the transportation of mail by aircraft. 

(11) “Appliances” means instruments, 
equipment, apparatus, parts, appurtenances, 
or accessories, of whatever description, which 
are used, or are capable of being or intended 
to be used, in the navigation, operation, or 
control of aircraft in flight (including para- 
chutes and including communication equip- 
ment and any other mechanism or mecha- 
nisms installed in or attached to aircraft 
during flight), and which are not a part or 
parts of aircraft, aircraft engines, or pro- 
pellers. 

(12) “Board” means the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

(13) “Citizen of the United States” means 
(a) an individual who is a citizen of the 
United States or of one of its possessions, or 
(b) a partnership of which each member is 
such an individual, or (c) a corporation or 
association created or organized under the 
laws of the United States or of any State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States, 
of which the president and two-thirds or 
more of the board of directors and other 
managing officers thereof are such individ- 
uals and in which at least 75 percent of the 
voting interest is owned or controlled by 
persons who are citizens of the United States 
or of one of its possessions. 

(14) “Civil aircraft” means any aircraft 
other than a public aircraft. 

(15) “Civil aireraft of the United States” 
means any aircraft registered as provided in 
this act. 

(16) “Conditional sale’ means (a) any 
contract for the sale of an aircraft, aircraft 
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engine, propeller, appliance, or spare part 
under which possession is delivered to the 
buyer and the property is to vest in the buyer 
at a subsequent time, upon the payment of 
part or all of the price, or upon the per- 
formance of any other condition or the hap- 
pening of any contingency; or (b) any con- 
tract for the bailment or leasing of an air- 
craft, aircraft engine, propeller, appliance, 
or spare part, by which the bailee or lessee 
contracts to pay as compensation a sum sub- 
stantially equivalent to the value thereof, 
and by which it is agreed that the bailee or 
lessee is bound to become, or has the option 
of becoming, the owner thereof upon full 
compliance with the terms of the contract. 
The buyer, bailee, or lessee shall be deemed 
to be the person by whom any such contract 
is made or given. 

(17) “Conveyance” means a bill of sale, 
contract of conditional sale, mortgage, as- 
signment of mortgage, or other instrument 
affecting title to, or interest in, property. 

(18) “Federal airway” means a portion of 
the navigable airspace of the United States 
designated by the Administrator as a Federal 
airway. 

(19) “Foreign air carrier” means any per- 
son, not a citizen of the United States, who 
undertakes, whether directly or indirectly or 
by lease or any other arrangement, to engage 
in foreign air transportation. 

(20) “Interstate air commerce”, “over- 
seas air commerce”, and “foreign air com- 
merce”, respectively, mean the carriage by 
aircraft of persons or property for compen- 
sation or hire, or the carriage of mail by air- 
craft, or the operation or navigation of air- 
craft in the conduct or furtherance of a 
business or vocation, in commerce between, 
respectively— 

(a) a place in any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and a 
place in any other State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia; or be- 
tween places in the same State of the United 
States through the airspace over any place 
outside thereof; or between places in the 
same Territory or possession of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia; 

(b) a place in any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and any 
place in a Territory or possession of the 
United States; or between a place in a 
Territory or possession of the United States, 
and a place in any other Territory or posses- 
sion of the United States; and 

(c) a place in the United States and any 
place outside thereof; 
whether such commerce moves wholly by 
aircraft or partly by aircraft and partly by 
other forms of transportation. 

(21) “Interstate air transportation”, 
“overseas air transportation”, and “foreign 
air transportation”, respectively, mean the 
carriage by aircraft of persons or property 
as a common carrier for compensation or 
hire or the carriage of mail by aircraft, in 
commerce between, respectively— 

(a) a place in any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and a 
place in any other State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia; or be- 
tween places in the same State of the United 
States through the airspace over any place 
outside thereof; or between places in the 
same Territory or possession of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia; 

(b) a place in any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and any 
place in a Territory or possession of the 
United States; or between a place in a Ter- 
ritory or possession of the United States, and 
a place in any other Territory or possession 
of the United States; and 

(c) a place in the United States and any 
place outside thereof; 
whether such commerce moves wholly by air- 
craft or partly by aircraft and partly by other 
forms of transportation. 
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(22) “Landing area” means any locality, 
either of land or water, including airports 
and intermediate landing fields, which is 
used, or intended to be used, for the landing 
and takeoff of aircraft, whether or not fa- 
cilities are provided for the shelter, servicing, 
or repair of aircraft, or for receiving or dis- 
charging passengers or cargo. 

(23) “Mail” means United States mail and 
foreign-transit mail. 

(24) “Navigable airspace” means airspace 
above the minimum altitudes of flight pre- 
scribed by regulations issued under this act, 
and shall include airspace needed to insure 
safety in takeoff and landing of aircraft. 

(25) “Navigation of aircraft” or “navigate 
aircraft” includes the piloting of aircraft. 

(26) “Operation of aircraft’ or “operate 
aircraft” means the use of aircraft, for the 
purpose of air navigation and includes the 
navigation of aircraft. Any person who 
causes or authorizes the operation of air- 
craft, whether with or without the right of 
legal control (in the capacity of owner, lessee, 
or otherwise) of the aircraft, shall be deemed 
to be engaged in the operation of aircraft 
within the meaning of this act. 

(27) “Person” means any individual, firm, 
copartnership, corporation, company, asso- 
ciation, joint-stock association, or body poli- 
tic; and includes any trustee, receiver, as- 
signee, or other similar representative thereof. 

(28) “Propeller” includes all parts, appur- 
tenances, and accessories thereof. 

(29) “Possessions of the United States” 
means (a) the Canal Zone, but nothing here- 
in shall impair or affect the jurisdiction 
which has heretofore been, or may hereafter 
be, granted to the President in respect of 
air navigation in the Canal Zone; and (b) all 
other possessions of the United States. 
Where not otherwise distinctly expressed or 
manifestly incompatible with the intent 
thereof, references in this act to possessions 
of the United States shall be treated as also 
referring to the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 

(30) “Public aircraft” means an aircraft 
used exclusively in the service of any gov- 
ernment or of any political subdivision 
thereof, including the government of any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, but not 
including any government-owned aircraft 
engaged in carrying persons or property for 
commercial purposes. 

(31) “Spare parts” means parts, appur- 
tenances, and accessories of aircraft (other 
than aircraft engines and propellers), of air- 
craft engines (other than propellers), of pro- 
pellers and of appliances, maintained for in- 
sStallation or use in an aircraft, aircraft en- 
gine, propeller, or appliance, but which at 
the time are not installed therein or attached 
thereto. 

(32) “Ticket agent” means any person, not 
an air carrier or a foreign air carrier and 
not a bona fide employee of an air carrier or 
foreign air carrier, who, as principal or agent, 
sells or offers for sale any air transportation, 
or negotiates for, or holds himself out by 
solicitation, advertisement, or otherwise as 
one who sells, provides, furnishes, contracts 
or arranges for, such transportation. 

(33) “United States” means the several 
States, the District of Columbia, and the sev- 
eral Territories and possessions of the United 
States, including the territorial waters and 
the overlying air space thereof. 

Declaration of policy: The Board 

Sec. 102. In the exercise and performance 
of its powers and duties under this act, the 
Board shall consider the following, among 
other things, as being in the public interest, 
and in accordance with the public conven- 
ience and necessity: 

{a) The encouragement and development 
of an air-transportation system properly 
adapted to the present and future needs of 
the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
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United States, of the Postal Service, and of 
the national defense; 

(b) The regulations of air transportation 
in such manner as to recognize and preserve 
the inherent advantages of, assure the high- 
est degree of safety in, and foster sound eco- 
nomic conditions in, such transportation, and 
to improve the relations between, and co- 
ordinate transportation by, air carriers; 

(c) The promotion of adequate, economi- 
cal, and efficient service by air carriers at 
reasonable charges, without unjust discrim- 
inations, undue preferences or advantages, 
or unfair or destructive competitive prac- 
tices; 

(d) Competition to the extent necessary 
to assure the sound development of an air- 
transportation system properly adapted to 
the needs of the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States, of the Postal 
Service, and of the national defense; 

(e) The promotion of safety in air com- 
merce; and 

(f) The promotion, encouragement and 
development of civil aeronautics. 

Declaration of policy: The Administrator 

Sec. 103. In the exercise and performance 
of his powers and duties under this act the 
Administrator shall consider the following, 
among other things, as being in the public 
interest: 

(a) The regulation of air commerce in 
such manner as to best promote its develop- 
ment and safety and fulfill the requirements 
of national defense; 

(b) The promotion, encouragement, and 
development of civil aeronautics; 

(c) The control of the use of the navigable 
airspace of the United States and the regu- 
lation of both civil and military operations 
in such airspace in the interest of the safety 
and efficiency of both; 

(d) The consolidation of research and de- 
velopment with respect to air navigation 
facilities, as well as the installation and op- 
eration thereof; 

(e) The development and operation of a 
common system of air traffic control and 
navigation for both military and civil air- 
craft. 

Public right of transit 

Sec. 104. There is hereby recognized and 
declared to exist in behalf of any citizen of 
the United States a public right of freedom 
of transit through the navigable airspace of 
the United States. 

TITLE II—CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD; 
POWERS OF BOARD 
Continuation of existing board 
General 

Sec. 201. (a) (1) The Civil Aeronautics 
Board, created and established under the 
name “Civil Aeronautics Authority” by sec- 
tion 201 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 


GENERAL 


‘and redesignated as the “Civil Aeronautics 


Board” by Reorganization Plan No. IV of 


1940, is hereby continued as an agency of 


the United States, and shall continue to be 
composed of five members appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, for terms of 6 years, be- 
ginning upon the expiration of the terms 
for which their predecessors were appointed, 
except that any person appointed to fill a 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration 
of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed shall be appointed only for the 
remainder of such term; but upon the ex- 
piration of his term of office a member shall 
continue to serve until his successor is ap- 
pointed and shall have qualified. 

(2) The members of the Board may be 
removed by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office, 
No more than three of the members shall 
be appointed from the same political party. 
‘The President shall designate annually one 
of the members of the Board to serve as 
chairman and one of the members to serve 
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as vice chairman, who shall act as chair- 
man in the absence or incapacity of the 
chairman. Each member of the Board shall 
receive a salary at the rate of $20,000 per 
annum, except that the member serving as 
chairman shall receive a salary at the rate 
of $20,500 per annum, 


Qualifications of Members 


(b) The members of the Board shall be ap- 
pointed with due regard to their fitness for 
the efficient dispatch of the powers and 
duties vested in and imposed upon the Board 
by this act. Each member of the Board shall 
be a citizen of the United States, and no 
member of the Board shall have any pecu- 
niary interest in or own stock in or bonds of 
any civil aeronautics enterprise. No member 
of the Board shall engage in any other busi- 
ness, vocation, or employment. 


Quorum, Principal Office, and Seal 


(c) Three of the members shall constitute 
& quorum of the Board. The principal office 
of the Board shall be in the District of Co- 
lumbia, where its general sessions shall be 
held, but whenever the convenience of the 
public or of the parties may be promoted, or 
delay or expense may be prevented, the Board 
may hold hearings or other proceedings at 
any other place. The Board shall have an 
Official seal which shall be judicially noticed 
and which shall be preserved in the custody 
of the secretary of the Board. 


Miscellaneous 
Officers and Employees 


Sec. 202. (a) The Board is authorized, 
without regard to the civil-service and clas- 
sification laws, to appoint and prescribe the 
duties and fix the compensation of a secre- 
tary of the Board, and to fix the compensa- 
tion of a secretary and an administrative as- 
sistant for each member, and subject to the 
civil-service and classification laws, to select, 
employ, appoint, and fix the compensation of 
such officers, employees, attorneys, and agents 
as shall be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act, and to define their authority 
and duties. 


Temporary Personnel 


(b) The Board may, from time to time, 
without regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws, engage for temporary service 
such duly qualified consulting engineers or 
agencies, or other qualified persons as are 
necessary in the exercise and performance of 
the powers and duties of each, and fix the 
compensation of such engineers, agencies, or 
persons without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and the expenses of 
such employment shall be paid out of sums 
appropriated for the expenses of the Board. 


Cooperation With Other Federal Agencies 


(c) The Board is authorized to use, with 
their consent, the available services, equip- 
ment, personnel, and facilities of other civil- 
jan or military agencies and instrumentali- 
ties of the Federal Government, on a reim- 
bursable basis when appropriate, and on a 
similar basis to cooperate with such other 
agencies and instrumentalities in the estab- 
lishment and use of services, equipment, and 
facilities of the Board. 


Authorization of expenditures and travel 
General Authority 


Sec. 203. (a) The Board is empowered to 
make such expenditures at the seat of gov- 
ernment and elsewhere as may be necessary 
for the exercise and performance of the 
powers and duties vested in and imposed 
upon the Board by law, and as from time to 
time may be appropriated for by Congress, 
including expenditures for (1) rent and 
personal services at the seat of government 
and elsewhere; (2) travel expenses; (3) of- 
fice furniture, equipment and supplies, law- 
books, newspapers, periodicals, and books of 
reference (including the exchange thereof); 
(4) printing and binding; (5) membership 
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in and cooperation with such organizations 
as are related to, or are part of, the civil- 
aeronautics industry or the art of aeronau- 
tics in the United States or in any foreign 
country; (6) making investigations and con- 
ducting studies in matters pertaining to 
aeronautics; and (7) acquisition (including 
exchange), operation, and maintenance of 
passenger carrying automobiles and air- 
craft, and such other property as is neces- 
sary in the exercise and performance of the 
powers and duties of the Board: Provided, 
That no aircraft or motor vehicle purchased 
under the provisions of this section, shall be 
used otherwise than for official business. 


Travel 


(b) Travel by personnel of the United 
States Government on commercial aircraft, 
domestic or foreign, including travel be- 
tween airports and centers of population or 
posts of duty when incidental to travel on 
commercial aircraft, shall be allowed at pub- 
lic expense when authorized or approved by 
competent authority, and transportation re- 
quests for such trayel may be issued upon 
such authorizations. Such expense shall 
be allowed without regard to comparative 
costs of transportation by aircraft with other 
modes of transportation. 


General powers and duties of the Board 
General Powers 


Sec. 204. (a) The Board is empowered to 
perform such acts, to conduct such investi- 
gations, to issue and amend such orders, 
and to make and amend such general or 
special rules, regulations, and procedure, 
pursuant to and consistent with the provi- 
sions of this act, as it shall deem necessary 
to carry out the provisions of, and to exer- 
cise and perform its powers and duties un- 
der this act. 


Cooperation with State Aeronautical 
Agencies 


(b) The Board is empowered to confer 
with or to hold joint hearings with any 
State aeronautical agency, or other State 
agency, in connection with any matter aris- 
ing under this act within its jurisdiction, 
and to avail itself of the cooperation, serv- 
ices, records, and facilities of such State 
agencies as fully as may be practicable in 
the administration and enforcement of this 
act. 

Exchange of Information 

(c) The Board is empowered to exchange 
with foreign governments, through appro- 
priate agencies of the United States, in- 
formation pertaining to aeronautics. 

Publications 

(d) Except as may be otherwise provided 
in this act, the Board shall make a report 
in writing in all proceedings and investiga- 
tions under this act in which formal hear- 
ings have been held, and shall state in such 
report its conclusions together with its de- 
cision, order, or requirement in the prem- 
ises. All such reports shall be entered of 
record and a copy thereof shall be fur- 
nished to all parties to the proceeding or 
investigation. The Board shall provide for 
the publication of such reports, and all 
other reports, orders, decisions, rules, and 
regulations issued by it under this act in 
such form and manner as may be best 
adapted for public information and use. 
Publications purporting to be published by 
the Board shall be competent evidence of 
the orders, decisions, rules, regulations, and 
reports of the Board therein contained in all 
courts of the United States, and of the sey- 
eral States, Territories, and possessions 
thereof, and the District of Columbia, with- 
out further proof of authentication thereof, 


Annual report 
Sec. 205. The Board shall make an annual 


report to the Congress, copies of which shall 
be distributed as are other reports transmit- 


August 4 


ted to Congress. Such report shall contain 
in addition to a report of the work per- 
formed under this act, such information 
and data collected by the Board as may be 
considered of value in the determination of 
questions connected with the development 
and regulation of civil aeronautics, together 
with such recommendations as to addi- 
tional legislation relating thereof as the 
Board may deem necessary, and the Board 
may also transmit recommendations as to 
legislation at any other time. 


TITLE IlI—ORGANIZATION OF AGENCY AND 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Creation of Agency 
General 


Sec. 301. (a) There is hereby established 
the Federal Aviation Agency, referred to in 
this act as the “Agency.” The Agency shall 
be headed by an Administrator who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$22,500 per annum. The Administrator shall 
be responsible for the exercise of all powers 
and the discharge of all duties of the Agency, 
and shall have authority and control over 
all personnel and activities thereof. In the 
exercise of his duties and the discharge of 
his responsibilities under this act, the Ad- 
ministrator shall not submit his decisions 
for the approval of, nor be bound by the de- 
cisions or recommendations of, any commit- 
tee, board, or other organization created by 
Executive order. 


Qualifications of Administrator 


(b) The Administrator shall be a citizen 
of the United States, and shall be appointed 
with due regard for his fitness for the effi- 
cient discharge of the powers and duties 
vested in and imposed upon him by this act. 
At the time of his nomination he shall be a 
civilian and shall have had experience in a 
field directly related to aviation. The Ad- 
ministrator shall have no pecuniary interest 
in or own any stock in or bonds of any aero- 
nautical enterprise nor shall he engage in 
any other business, vocation, or employment. 


Principal Office and Seal 


(c) The principal office of the Agency shall 
be in or near the District of Columbia, but 
it may act and exercise all its powers at any 
other place. The Agency shall have an offi- 
cial seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

Organization of Agency 
Deputy Administrator 

Sec. 302. (a) There shall be a Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Deputy Administrator shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $20,500 per annum, and 
shall perform such duties and exercise such 
powers as the Administrator shall prescribe. 
The Deputy Administrator shall act for, and 
exercise the powers of, the Administrator 
during his absence or disability. 


Qualifications and Status of Deputy 
Administrator 


(b) The Deputy Administrator shall be a 
citizen of the United States, and shall be 
appointed with due regard for his fitness 
for the efficient discharge of the powers and 
duties vested in and imposed upon him by 
this act. At the time of his nomination he 
shall have had experience in a field directly 
related to aviation. He shall have no pecu- 
niary interest in nor own any stocks in or 
bonds of any aeronautical enterprise, nor 
shall he engage in any other business, voca- 
tion, or employment. Nothing in this act or 
other law shall preclude appointment to the 
position of Deputy Administrator of an offi- 
cer on active duty with the armed services; 
except that if the Administrator is a former 
Regular officer of any one of the armed sery- 
ices, the Deputy Administrator shall not be 
an officer on active duty with one of the 
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armed services or a retired or resigned Regu- 
lar officer of one of the armed services. Any 
officer on active duty or any retired officer, 
while serving as Deputy Administrator, shall 
continue to hold rank and grade not lower 
than that in which serving at the time of 
his appointment as Deputy Administrator, 
and shall be entitled to receive (1) the com- 
pensation provided for the Deputy Adminis- 
trator by subsection (a) of this section, or 
(2) the military pay and allowances (in- 
cluding personal money allowance) or the 
retired pay, as the case may be, payable to 
a commissioned officer of his grade and 
length of service, whichever he may elect. 
Whenever any officer serving as Deputy Ad- 
ministrator elects to receive his military pay 
and allowances (including personal money 
allowance), or his retired pay, as the case 
may be, the appropriate department shall be 
be reimbursed from any funds available to 
defray the expenses of the Agency. 
Military Participation 

(c) (1) In order to insure that the inter- 
ests of national defense are properly safe- 
guarded and that the Administrator is prop- 
erly advised as to the needs and special prob- 
Jems of the armed services, the Administra- 
tor shall provide for participation of mili- 
tary personnel in carrying out his functions 
relating to regulation and protection of air 
traffic, including provision of air navigation 
facilities, and research and development with 
respect thereto, and the allocation of air- 
space. Members of the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force, the Marine Corps, or the Coast 
Guard may be detailed by the appropriate 
Secretary, pursuant to cooperative agree- 
ments with the Administrator, including 
such agreement on reimbursement as may 
be deemed advisable by the Administrator 
and the Secretary concerned, for service in 
the Agency to effect such participation. 

(2) Appointment to, acceptance of, and 
service as Deputy Administrator or under 
such cooperative agreements shall in no way 
affect status, office, rank, or grade which 
commissioned officers or enlisted men may 
occupy or hold, or any emolument, perqui- 
site, right, privilege, or benefit incident to 
or arising out of any such status, office, rank, 
or grade. No person so detailed or appointed 
shall be subject to direction by or control by 
the department from which detailed or ap- 
pointed or by any agency or officer thereof 
directly or indirectly with respect to his re- 
sponsibilities under this act or within the 
Agency. 

(3) The Administrator, within 6 months of 
the effective date of this paragraph and semi- 
annually thereafter, shall report in writing 
to the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress on agreements entered into under this 
subsection, including the number, rank, and 
positions of members of the armed services 
detailed pursuant thereto, together with his 
evaluation of the effectiveness of such agree- 
ments and assignments of personnel there- 
under in accomplishing the purposes of such 
subsection. 

Exchange of Information 

(d) In order to assist the Administrator 
further in the discharge of responsibilities 
under this act, the Administrator and the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Administrator 
and the Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, are di- 
rected to establish by cooperative agreement 
suitable arrangements for the timely ex- 
change of information pertaining to their 
programs, policies, and requirements directly 
relating to such responsibilities. 

Emergency Status 

(e) The Administrator shall develop in 
consultation with the Department of De- 
fense and other affected Government agen- 
cies, plans for the effective discharge of the 
responsibilities of the Agency in the event 
of war, and shall propose to Congress on or 
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before January 1, 1960, legislation for such 
purpose: Provided, That in the event of war 
the President by Executive order may trans- 
fer to the Department of Defense any func- 
tions (including powers, duties, activities, 
facilities, and parts of functions) of the 
Agency prior to enactment of such proposed 
legislation. In connection with any such 
transfer, the President may provide for ap- 
propriate transfers of records, property, and 
personnel. 
Officers and Employees 

(f) The Administrator is authorized, sub- 
ject to the civil-service and classification 
laws, to select, employ, appoint, and fix the 
compensation of such officers, employees, 
attorneys, and agents as shall be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act, and 
to define their authority and duties. 


Study of Special Personnel Problems 


(g) The Administrator shall make a study, 
in consultation with other affected Govern- 
ment agencies, of personnel problems in- 
herent in the functions of the Agency, giv- 
ing due consideration to the need for (1) 
special qualifications and training, (2) 
special provisions as to pay, retirement, and 
hours of service, and (3) special provisions 
to assure availability, responsiveness, and 
security status of essential personnel in 
fulfilling national defense requirements, and 
shall report the results thereof, and make 
recommendation for legislation thereon, to 
Congress on or before January 1, 1960. 


Scientific Employees 


(h) The Administrator is authorized to 
establish and fix the compensation for not 
to exceed 15 positions of officers and em- 
ployees of the Agency of a scientific or pro- 
fessional nature without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, each 
such position being established to effectu- 
ate those research, development, and related 
activities of the Agency which require the 
services of specially qualified scientific or 
professional personnel. The rates of basic 
compensation for positions established pur- 
suant to this subsection shall not exceed 
the maximum rate payable under the act of 
August 1, 1947 (Public Law 313, 80th Cong.), 
as amended, and title V of the act of July 
31, 1956 (Public Law 854, 84th Cong.), and 
shall be subject to the approval of the Civil 
Service Commission. Positions created pur- 
suant to this subsection shall be included 
in the classified civil service of the United 
States, but appointment to such positions 
shall be made without competitive exami- 
nation upon approval of the proposed ap- 
pointee’s qualifications by the Civil Service 
Commission or such officers or agents as it 
may designate for this purpose. 

Advisory Committees and Consultants 

(i) The Administrator is authorized to 
appoint such advisory committees as shall 
be appropriate for the purpose of consulta- 
tion with and advice to the Agency in per- 
formance of its functions hereunder and to 
obtain services authorized by section 15 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 
(5 U. S. C. 55a), at rates not to exceed 
$100 per diem for individuals, and for not 
to exceed 100 days in any calendar year in 
the case of any individual. Members of 
such committees shall be entitled to travel 
expenses and per diem as authorized by the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 73b-2), for all persons eriployed 
intermittently as consultants or experts re- 
ceiving compensation on a per diem basis. 


Cooperation With Other Agencies 

(j) The Administrator is authorized to 
use with their consent the available services, 
equipment, personnel and facilities of other 
civilian or military agencies and instrumen- 
talities of the Federal Government, on a 
reimbursable basis when appropriate, and 
on a similar basis to cooperate with such 
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other agencies and instrumentalities in the 
establishment and use of services, equip- 
ment, and facilities of the Agency. The 
Administrator is further authorized to con- 
fer with and avail himself of the coopera- 
tion, services, records, and facilities of State, 
Territorial, municipal or other local agencies. 


Administration of the Agency 
Authorization of Expenditures and Travel 


Sec. 303. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered to make such expenditures at the 
seat of government and elsewhere as may be 
necessary for the exercise and performance 
of the powers and duties vested in and im- 
posed upon him by law, and as from time to 
time may be appropriated for by Congress, 
including expenditures for (1) rent and per- 
sonal services at the seat of government and 
elsewhere; (2) travel expenses; (3) office 
furniture, equipment and supplies, law- 
books, newspapers, periodicals, and books of 
reference (including the exchange thereof); 
(4) printing and binding; (5) membership 
in and cooperation with such organizations 
as are related to, or are part of, the civil 
aeronautics industry or the art of aeronau- 
tics in the United States or in any foreign 
country; (6) payment of allowances and 
other benefits to employees stationed in for- 
eign countries to the same extent as author- 
ized from time to time for members of the 
Foreign Service of the United States of com- 
parable grade; (7) making investigations 
and conducting studies in matters pertain- 
ing to aeronautics; and (8) acquisition (in- 
cluding exchange), operation and mainte- 
nance of passenger-carrying automobiles 
and aircraft, and such other property as is 
necessary in the exercise and performance of 
the powers and duties of the Administrator: 
Provided, That no aircraft or motor vehicles, 
purchased under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, shall be used otherwise than for official 
business. 


Supplies and Materials for Overseas 
Installations 


(b) When appropriations for any fiscal 
year for the Agency have not been made 
prior to the first day of March preceding the 
beginning of such fiscal year, the Admin- 
istrator may authorize such officer or officers 
as may be designated by him to incur obli- 
gations for the purchase and transportation 
of supplies and materlals necessary to the 
proper execution of the Administrator's 
functions at installations outside the conti- 
nental United States, including those in 
Alaska, in amounts not to exceed 75 percent 
of the amount that had been made avail- 
able for such purposes for the fiscal year 
then current, payments of these obligations 
to be made from the appropriations for the 
next succeeding fiscal year when they be- 
come available. 

Acquisition and Disposal of Property 

(c) The Administrator, on behalf of the 
United States, is authorized, where appro- 
priate: (1) to accept any conditional or un- 
conditional gift or donation of money or 
other property, real or personal, or of services; 
(2) within the limits of available appro- 
priations made by the Congress therefor, to 
acquire by purchase, condemnation, lease, or 
otherwise, real property or interests therein, 
including, in the case of air navigation fa- 
cilities (including airports) owned by the 
United States and operated under the direc- 
tion of the Administrator, easements through 
or other interests in airspace immediately 
adjacent thereto and needed in connection 
therewith: Provided, That the authority 
herein granted shall not include authority 
for the acquisition of space in buildings for 
use by the Federal Aviation Agency, suitable 
accommodations for which shall be provided 
by the Administrator of General Services, un- 
less the Administrator of General Services 
determines, pursuant to section 1 (d) of 
Reorganization Plan No. 18, 1950 (64 Stat. 
1270; 5 U. S. C. 1332-15 note), that the space 
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to be acquired is to be utilized for the spe- 
cial purposes of the Federal Aviation Agency 
and is not generally suitable for the use of 
other agencies; (3) for adequate compensa- 
tion, by sale, lease, or otherwise, to dispose of 
any real or personal property or interest 
therein: Provided, That, except for airport 
and airway property and technical equip- 
ment used for the special purposes of the 
Agency, such disposition shall be made in ac- 
cordance with the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amended; 
and (4) to construct, improve, or renovate 
laboratories and other test facilities and to 
purchase or otherwise acquire real property 
required therefor. Any such acquisition by 
condemnation may be made in accordance 
with the provisions of the act of August 1, 
1888 (40 U. S. O. 257; 25 Stat. 357), the act 
of February 26, 1931 (40 U. S. C. 258a-258e; 
46 Stat. 1421), or any other applicable act: 
Provided, That in the case of condemnations 
of easements through or other interests in 
airspace, in fixing condemnation awards, con- 
Sideration may be given to the reasonable 
probable future use of the underlying land. 


Delegation of Functions 


(d) The Administrator may, subject to 
such regulations, supervision, and review as 
he may prescribe, from time to time make 
such provision as he shall deem appropriate 
authorizing the performance by any Officer, 
employee, or administrative unit under his 
jurisdiction of any function under this act; 
or, with its consent, authorizing the per- 
formance by any other Federal department 
or agency of any function under section 307 
(b) of this act. 


Authority of President to transfer certain 
functions 


Sec. 304. The President may transfer to the 
Administrator any functions (including 
powers, duties, activities, facilities, and parts 
of functions) of the Executive Departments 
or agencies of the Government or of any officer 
or organizational entity thereof which re- 
late primarily to selecting, developing, test- 
ing, evaluation, establishing, operating and 
maintaining systems, procedures, facilities, or 
devices for safe and efficient air navigation 
and air traffic control. In connection with 
any such transfer, the President may pro- 
vide for appropriate transfers of records, 
property, and for necessary civilian and mili- 
tary personnel to be made available from the 
other office, department, or other agency from 
which the transfer is made. 

Fostering of air commerce 

Sec. 305. The Administrator is empowered 
and directed to encourage and foster the 
development of civil aeronautics and air 
commerce in the United States and abroad. 

National defense and civil needs 

Sec. 306. In exercising the authority 
granted in, and discharging the duties im- 
posed by, this act, the Administrator shall 
give full consideration to the requirements of 
national defense, and of commercial and 
general aviation, and to the public right of 
freedom of transit through the navigable 
airspace. 

Airspace control and facilities 
Use of Airspace 

Sec.307. (a) The Administrator is au- 
thorized and directed to develop plans for 
and formulate policy with respect to the use 
of the navigable airspace; and assign by rule, 
regulation, or order the use of the navigable 
airspace under such terms, conditions, and 
limitations as he may deem necessary in or- 
der to insure the safety of aircraft and the 
efficient utilization of such airspace. He 
may modify or revoke such assignment when 
required in the public interest. 


Air Navigation Facilities 


(b) The Administrator is authorized, with- 
in the limits of available appropriations made 
by the Congress, (1) to acquire, establish, and 
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improve air-navigation facilities wherever 
necessary; (2) to operate and maintain such 
air-navigation facilities; (3) to arrange for 
publication of aeronautical maps and charts 
necessary for the safe and efficient movement 
of aircraft in air navigation utilizing the fa- 
cilities and assistance of existing agencies 
of the Government so far as practicable; and 
(4) to provide necessary facilities and per- 
sonnel for the regulation and protection of 
air traffic. 
Air Traffic Rules 

(c) The Administrator is further author- 
ized and directed to prescribe air traffic rules 
and regulations governing the flight of air- 
craft, for the navigation, protection, and 
identification of aircraft, for the protection 
of persons and property on the ground, and 
for the efficient utilization of the navigable 
airspace, including rules as to safe altitudes 
of flight and rules for the prevention of col- 
lision between aircraft, between aircraft and 
land or water vehicles, and between aircraft 
and airborne objects. 


Applicability of Administrative Procedure 
Act 

(d) In the exercise of the rulemaking au- 
thority under subsections (a) and (c) of 
this section, the Administrator shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act, notwithstanding any excep- 
tion relating to military or naval functions 
in section 4 thereof. 

Exemptions 

(e) The Administrator from time to time 
may grant exemptions from the requirements 
of any rule or regulation prescribed under 
this title if he finds that such action would 
be in the public interest. 

Exception for Military Emergencies 

(f) When it is essential to the defense of 
the United States because of a military emer- 
gency or urgent military necessity, and when 
appropriate milftary authority so determines, 
and when prior notice thereof is given to the 
Administrator, such military authority may 
authorize deviation by military aircraft of 
the national-defense forces of the United 
States from air-traffic rules issued pursuant 
to this title. Such prior notice shall be given 
to the Administrator at the earliest time 
practicable and, to the extent time and cir- 
cumstances permit, every reasonable effort 
shall be made to consult fully with the Ad- 
ministrator and to arrange in advance for 
the required deviation from the rules on a 
mutually acceptable basis. 


Expenditure of Federal funds for certain 
airports, etc, 

Airports for Other Than Military Purposes 

Sec. 308. (a) No Federal funds, other than 
those expended under this act, shall be ex- 
pended, other than for military purposes 
(whether or not in cooperation with State 
or other local governmental agencies), for 
the acquisition, establishment, construction, 
alteration, repair, maintenance, or operation 
of any landing area, or for the acquisition, 
establishment, construction, maintenance, 
or operation of air-navigation facilities 
thereon, except upon written recommenda- 
tion and certification by the Administrator, 
that such landing area or facility is reason- 
ably necessary for use in air commerce or in 
the interests of national defense. Any inter- 
ested person may apply to the Administrator, 
under regulations prescribed by him, for 
such recommendation and certification with 
respect to any landing area or air-navigation 
facility proposed to be established, con- 
structed, altered, repaired, maintained, or 
operated by, or in the interests of, such per- 
son. There shall be no exclusive right for 
the use of any landing area or air-navigation 
facility upon which Federal funds have been 
expended, 
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Location of Airports, Landing Areas, and 
Missile and Rocket Sites 

(b) In order to assure conformity to plans 
and policies for allocations of airspace by 
the Administrator under section 307 of this 
act, no military airport or landing area, or 
missile or rocket site, shall be acquired, 
established, or constructed, or any runway 
layout substantially altered, unless reason- 
able prior notice thereof is given the Admin- 
istrator so that he may adyise with the ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress and 
other interested agencies as to the effects of 
such acquisition, establishment, construc- 
tion, or alteration on the use of airspace by 
aircraft. In case of a disagreement between 
the Administrator and the Department of 
Defense or the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, the matter may be 
appealed to the President for final determi- 
nation. 

Other airports 


Sec. 309. In order to assure conformity 
to plans and policies for, and allocations of, 
airspace by the Administrator under section 
307 of this act, no airport or landing area 
not involving expenditure of Federal funds 
shall be established, or constructed, or any 
runway layout substantially altered unless 
reasonable prior notice thereof is given the 
Administrator, pursuant to regulations pre- 
scribed by him, so that he may advise as 
to the effects of such construction on the 
use of airspace by aircraft. 


Meteorological service 


Sec. 310. The Administrator is empowered 
and directed to make recommendations to 
the Secretary of Commerce for providing 
meteorological service necessary for the safe 
and efficient movement of aircraft in air 
commerce. In providing meteorological 
services, the Secretary of Commerce shall 
cooperate with the Administrator and give 
full consideration to such recommendations. 


Collection and dissemination of information 


Sec. 311. The Administrator is empowered 
and directed to collect and disseminate in- 
formation relative to civil aeronautics 
(other than information collected and dis- 
seminated by the Board under titles IV and 
VII of this act); to study the possibilities 
of the development of air commerce and the 
aeronautical industry; and to exchange with 
foreign governments, through appropriate 
governmental channels, information per- 
taining to civil aeronautics. 


Development planning 
General 


Sec. 312. (a) The Administrator is directed 
to make long-range plans for and formulate 
policy with respect to the orderly develop- 
ment and use of the navigable airspace, and 
the orderly development and location of 
landing areas, Federal airways, radar instal- 
lations and all other aids and facilities for 
air navigation, as will best meet the needs 
of, and serve the interest of civil aero- 
nautics and national defense, except for 
those needs of military agencies which are 
peculiar to airwarfare and primarily of mili- 
tary concern. 

Aircraft 

(b) The Administrator is empowered to 
undertake or supervise such developmental 
work and service testing as tends to the 
creation of improved aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, propellers, and appliances. For such 
purpose, the Administrator is empowered to 
make purchases (including exchange) by 
negotiation, or otherwise, of experimental 
aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, and ap- 
Pliances, which seem to offer special advan- 
tages to aeronautics, 


Research and Development 
(c) The Administrator shall develop, 
modify, test, and evaluate systems, proce- 
dures, facilities, and devices, as well as de- 
fine the performance characteristics thereof, 
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to meet the needs for safe and efficient 
navigation and traffic control of all civil and 
military aviation except for those needs of 
military agencies which are peculiar to air 
warfare and primarily of military concern, 
and select such systems, procedures, facili- 
ties, and devices as will best serve such needs 
and will promote maximum coordination of 
air traffic control and air defense systems. 
Contracts may be entered into for this pur- 
pose without regard to section 3643 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U. S. C. 
529). When there is any substantial ques- 
tion as to whether a matter is of primary 
concern to the military, the Administrator 
is authorized and directed to determine 
whether he or the appropriate military 
agency shall have responsibility. Technical 
information concerning any research and 
development projects of the military agen- 
cies which have potential application to the 
needs of, or possible conflict with, the com- 
mon system shall be furnished to the Ad- 
ministrator to the maximum extent neces- 
sary to insure that common system applica- 
tion potential is properly considered and 
potential future conflicts with the common 
system are eliminated. 
Other powers and duties of administrator 
General 

Sec. 313. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered to perform such acts, to conduct 
such investigations, to issue and amend such 
orders, and to make and amend such gen- 
eral or special rules, regulations, and pro- 
cedures, pursuant to and consistent with 
the provisions of this act, as he shall deem 
necessary to carry out the provisions of, 
and to exercise and perform his powers and 
duties under, this act. 

Publications 

(b) Except as may be otherwise provided 
in this act, the Administrator shall make a 
report in writing on all proceedings and in- 
vestigations under this act in which formal 
hearings have been held, and shall state in 
such report his conclusions together with 
his decisions, order, or requirement in the 
premises. All such reports shall be entered 
of record and a copy thereof shall be fur- 
nished to all parties to the proceeding or 
investigation. The Administrator shall pro- 
vide for the publication of such reports, and 
all other reports, orders, decisions, rules, 
and regulations issued by him under this 
act in such form and manner as may be 
best adapted for public information and 
use. Publications purporting to be published 
by the Administrator shall be competent 
evidence of the orders, decisions, rules, 
regulations, and reports of the Administra- 
tor therein contained in all courts of the 
United States. and of the several States, 
Territories, and possessions thereof, and the 
District of Columbia, without further proof 
or authentication thereof. 

Power to Conduct Hearings and 
Investigations 

(c) In the conduct of any public hearings 
or investigations authorized by this act or 
by the Federal Airport Act, the Administra- 
tor shall have the same powers to take evi- 
dence, issue subpenas, take depositions, and 
compel testimony as are vested in members 
of the Board and its duly designated exam- 
iners by section 1004 of this act. Actions 
of the Administrator in such cases shall be 
governed by the procedures specified in sec- 
tion 1004 and be enforced in the manner 
provided therein. 

Training Schools 

(d) The Administrator is empowered to 
conduct a school or schools for the purpose 
of training employees of the Agency in those 
subjects necessary for the proper perform- 
ance of all authorized functions of the 
Agency. He may also authorize attendance 
at courses given in such school or schools 
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of other governmental personnel, and per- 
sonnel of foreign governments, or personnel 
of the aeronautics industry: Provided, That 
in the event the attendance of such per- 
sons shall increase the cost of operation of 
such school or schools, the Administrator 
may require the payment or transfer of suf- 
ficient funds or other appropriate consider- 
ation to offset the additional costs. In 
providing any training to employees of the 
Agency or of other agencies of the Federal 
Government, the Administrator shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Government 
Employees Training Act (72 Stat. 327). 
Funds received by the Administrator here- 
under may be credited (1) to appropriations 
current at the time the expenditures are to 
be or have been paid, (2) to appropriations 
current at the time such funds are received, 
or (3) in part as provided under clause (1) 
and in part as provided under clause (2). 
Annual Report 

(e) The Administrator shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress an annual 
report. Such report shall contain, in addi- 
tion to a report of the work performed under 
this act, such information and data collect- 
ed by the Administrator as may be consid- 
ered of value in the determination of ques- 
tions connected with the development and 
regulation of civil aeronautics, the utiliza- 
tion of national airspace, and the improve- 
ment of the air navigation and traffic con- 
trol system, together with such recom- 
mendations as to additional legislation re- 
lated thereto as the Administrator may deem 
necessary, and the Administrator may also 
transmit recommendations as to legislation 
at any other time, 


Delegation of powers and duties to private 
persons 
Delegation by Administrator 

Sec. 314. (a) In exercising the powers and 
duties vested in him by this act, the Admin- 
istrator may, subject to such regulations, 
supervision, and review as he may prescribe, 
delegate to any properly qualified private 
person, or to any employee or employees 
under the supervision of such person, any 
work, business, or function respecting (1) 
the examination, inspection, and testing 
necessary to the issuance of certificates un- 
der title VI of this act, and (2) the issuance 
of such certificates in accordance with 
standards established by him. The Admin- 
istrator may establish the maximum fees 
which such private persons may charge for 
their services and may rescind any delega- 
tion made by him pursuant to this subsec- 
tion at any time and for any reason which 
he deems appropiate. 

Application for Reconsideration 

(b) Any person affected by any action 
taken by any private person exercising dele- 
gated authority under this section may ap- 
ply for reconsideration of such action by the 
Administrator. The Administrator upon his 
own initiative, with respect to the author- 
ity granted under subsection (a), may re- 
consider the action of any private person 
either before or after it has become effective. 
If, upon reconsideration by the Administra- 
tor, it shall appear that the action in ques- 
tion is in any respect unjust or unwar- 
ranted, the Administrator shall reverse, 
change, or modify the same accordingly; 
otherwise such action shall be affirmed: 
Provided, That nothing in this subsection 
shall be construed as modifying, amending, 
or repealing any provisions of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. 

TITLE IV—AIR CARRIER ECONOMIC REGULATION 
Certificate of public convenience and 
necessity 
Certificate Required 


Sec. 401, (a) No air carrier shall engage in 
any air transportation unless there is in 
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force a certificate issued by the Board au- 
thorizing such air carrier to engage in such 
transportation. 


Application for Certificate 


(b) Application for a certificate shall be 
made in writing to the Board and shall be so 
verified, shall be in such form and contain 
such information, and shall be accompanied 
by such proof of service upon such inter- 
ested persons, as the Board shall by regula- 
tion require. 


Notice of Application 


(c) Upon the filing of any such applica- 
tion, the Board shall give due notice thereof 
to the public by posting a notice of such ap- 
plication in the office of the Secretary of the 
Board and to such other persons as the 
Board may by regulation determine. Any 
interested person may file with the Board 
& protest or memorandum of opposition to 
or in support of the issuance of a certifi- 
cate. Such application shall be set for pub- 
lic hearing, and the Board shall dispose of 
such application as speedily as possible. 

Issuance of Certificate 

(d) (1) The Board shall issue a certificate 
authorizing the whole or any part of the 
transportation covered by the application, if 
it finds that the applicant is fit, willing, and 
able to perform such transportation proper- 
ly, and to conform to the provisions of this 
act and the rules, regulations, and require- 
ments of the Board hereunder, and that such 
transportation is required by the public con- 
venience and necessity; otherwise such ap- 
plication shall be denied. 

(2) In the case of an application for a 
certificate to engage in temporary air trans- 
portation, the Board may issue a certificate 
authorizing the whole or any part thereof 
for such limited periods as may be required 
by the public convenience and necessity, if 
it finds that the applicant is fit, willing, and 
able properly to perform such transportation 
and to conform to the provisions of this act 
and the rules, regulations, and requirements 
of the Board hereunder. 


Terms and Conditions of Certificate 


(e) Each certificate issued under this sec- 
tion shall specify the terminal points and 
intermediate points, if any, between which 
the air carrier is authorized to engage in air 
transportation and the service to be rend- 
ered; and there shall be attached to the 
exercise of the privileges granted by the cer- 
tificate, or amendment thereto, such reason- 
able terms, conditions, and limitations as 
the public interest may require. A certifi- 
cate issued under this section to engage in 
foreign air transportation shall, insofar as 
the operation is to take place without the 
United States, designate the terminal and 
intermediate points only insofar as the 
Board shall deem practicable, and otherwise 
shall designate only the general route or 
routes to be followed. Any air carrier hold- 
ing a certificate for foreign air transportation 
shall be authorized to handle and transport 
mail of countries other than the United 
States. No term, condition, or limitation of 
a certificate shall restrict the right of an air 
carrier to add to or change schedules, equip- 
ment, accommodations, and facilities for per- 
forming the authorized transportation and 
service as the development of the business 
and the demands of the public shall require. 
No air carrier shall be deemed to have vio- 
lated any term, condition, or limitation of 
its certificate by landing or taking off during 
an emergency at a point not named in its 
certificate or by operating in an emergency 
under regulations which may be prescribed 
by the Board, between terminal and inter- 
mediate points other than those specified in 
its certificate. Any air carrier may make 
charter trips or perform any other special 
service, without regard to the points named 
in its certificate, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Board. 
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Effective Date and Duration of Certificate 


(ft) Each certificate shall be effective from 
the date specified therein, and shall con- 
tinue in effect until suspended or revoked 
as hereinafter provided, or until the Board 
shall certify that operation thereunder has 
ceased, or, if issued for a limited period of 
time under subsection (d) (2) of this sec- 
tion, shall continue in effect until the ex- 
piration thereof, unless, prior to the date of 
expiration, such certificate shall be suspended 
or revoked as provided herein, or the Board 
shall certify that operations thereunder have 
ceased: Provided, That if any service author- 
ized by a certificate is not inaugurated within 
such period, not less than 90 days, after the 
date of the authorization as shall be fixed 
by the Board, or if, for a period of 90 days 
or such other period as may be designated 
by the Board any such service is not oper- 
ated, the Board may by order, entered after 
notice and hearing, direct that such certifi- 
cate shall thereupon cease to be effective to 
the extent of such service. 


Authority To Modify, Suspend, or Revoke 


(g) The Board upon petition or complaint 
or upon its own initiative, after notice and 
hearings, may alter, amend, modify, or sus- 
pend any such certificate, in whole or in 
part, if the public convenience and neces- 
sity so require, or may revoke any such cer- 
tificate, in whole or in part, for intentional 
failure to comply with any provision of this 
title or any order, rule, or regulation issued 
hereunder or any term, condition, or limita- 
tion of such certificate: Provided, That no 
such certificate shall be revoked unless the 
holder thereof fails to comply, within a rea- 
sonable time to be fixed by the Board, with 
an order of the Board commanding obedience 
to the provision, or to the order (other than 
an order issued in accordance with this pro- 
viso), rule, regulation, term, condition, or 
limitation found by the Board to have been 
violated. Any interested person may file 
with the Board a protest or memorandum in 
support of or in opposition to the alteration, 
amendment, modification, suspension, or 
revocation of the certificate. 


Transfer of Certificate 
(h) No certificate may be transferred un- 


less such transfer is approved by the Board 
as being consistent with the public interest. 


Certain Rights Not Conferred by Certificate 


(i) No: certificate shall confer any proprie- 
tary, property, or exclusive right in the use 
of any airspace, Federal airway, landing area, 
or air-navigation facility. 

Application for Abandonment 

(j) No air carrier shall abandon any route, 
or part thereof, for which a certificate has 
been issued by the Board, unless, upon the 
application of such air carrier, after notice 
and hearing, the Board shall find such aban- 
donment to be in the public interest. Any 
interested person may file with the Board a 
protest or memorandum of opposition to or 
in support of any such abandonment. The 
Board may, by regulations or otherwise, au- 
thorize such temporary suspension of service 
as may be in the public interest. 

Compliance With Labor Legislation 

(k) (1) Every air carrier shall maintain 
rates of compensation, maximum hours, and 
other working conditions and relations of 
all of its pilots and copilots who are en- 
gaged in interstate air transportation within 
the continental United States (not including 
Alaska) so as to conform with decision num- 
bered 83 made by the National Labor Board 
on May 10, 1934, notwithstanding any limi- 
tation therein as to the period of its effec- 
tiveness. 

(21) Every air carrier shall maintain rates 
of compensation for all of its pilots and co- 
pilots who are engaged in overseas or foreign 

‘air transportation or air transportation 
wholly within a Territory or possession of 
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the United States, the minimum of which 
shall be not less, upon ah annual basis, than 
the compensation required to be paid under 
said decision 83 for comparable service to 
pilots and copilots engaged in interstate air 
transportation within the continental United 
States (not including Alaska). 

(3) Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as restricting the right of any such 
pilots or copilots, or other employees, of any 
such air carrier to obtain by collective bar- 
gaining higher rates of compensation or more 
favorable working conditions or relations. 

(4) It shall be a condition upon the hold- 
ing of a certificate by any air carrier that 
such carrier shall comply with title II of 
the Railway Labor Act, as amended. 

(5) The term “pilot” as used in this sub- 
section shall mean an employee who is re- 
sponsible for the manipulation of or who 
manipulates the flight controls of an aircraft 
while under way including take-off and land- 
ing of such aircraft, and the term “copilot” 
as used in this subsection shall mean an em- 
ployee any part of whose duty is to assist 
or relieve the pilot in such manipulation, 
and who is properly qualified to serve as, 
and holds a currently effective airman cer- 
tificate authorizing him to serve as, such 
pilot or copilot, 

Requirement as to Carriage of Mail 

(1) Whenever so authorized by its certifi- 
cate, any air carrier shall provide necessary 
and adequate facilities and service for the 
transportation of mail, and shall transport 
mail whenever required by the Postmaster 
General. Such air carrier shall be entitled to 
receive reasonable compensation therefor as 
hereinafter provided. 

Application for New Mail Service 

(m) Whenever, from time to time, the 
Postmaster General shall find that the needs 
of the Postal Service require the transporta- 
tion of mail by aircraft between any points 
within the United States or between the 
United States and foreign countries, in addi- 
tion to the transportation of mail authorized 
in certificates then currently effective, the 
Postmaster General shall certify such finding 
to the Board and file therewith a statement 
showing such additional service and the fa- 
cilities necessary in connection therewith, 
and a copy of such certification and state- 
ment shall be posted for at least 20 days in 
the office of the secretary of the Board. The 
Board shall, after notice and hearing, and 
if found by it to be required by the public 
convenience and necessity, make provision 
for such additional service, and the facilities 
necessary in connection therewith, by issu- 
ing a new certificate or certificates or by 
amending an existing certificate or certifi- 
cates in accordance with the provisions of 
this section. T 

Permits to foreign air carriers 
Permit Required 

Sec. 402. (a) No foreign air carrier shall 
engage in foreign air transportation unless 
there is in force a permit issue by the Board 
authorizing such carrier so to engage. 

Issuance of Permit 

(b) The Board is empowered to issue such 
a permit if it finds that such carrier is fit, 
willing, and able properly to perform such 
air transportation and to conform to the 
provisions of this act and the rules, regula- 
tions, and requirements of the Board here- 
under, and that such transportation will be 
in the public interest. 

Application for Permit 

(c) Application for a permit shall be made 
in writing to the Board, shall be so verified, 
shall be in such form, and contain such in- 
formation, and shall be accompanied by 
such proof of service upon such interested 
persons, as the Board shall by regulation 
require. 
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Notice of Application 


(d) Upon the filing of an application for 
a permit the Board shall give due notice 
thereof to the public by posting a notice of 
such application in the office of the secre- 
tary of the Board and to such other persons 
as the Board may by regulation determine. 
Any interested person may file with the 
Board a protest or memorandum of oppo- 
sition to or in support of the issuance of a 
permit. Such application shall be set for 
public hearing and the Board shall dispose 
of such application as speedily as possible. 


Terms and Conditions of Permit 


(e) The Board may prescribe the duration 
of any permit and may attach to such per- 
mit such reasonable terms, conditions, or 
limitations as, in its Judgment, the public 
interest may require. 


Authority to Modify, Suspend, or Revoke 

(£) Any permit issued under the provisions 
of this section may, after notice and hear- 
ing, be altered, modified, amended, sus- 
pended, canceled, or revoked by the Board 
whenever it finds such action to be in the 
public interest. Any interested person may 
file with the Board a protest or memoran- 
dum in support of or in opposition to the 
alteration, modification, amendment, sus- 
pension, cancellation, or revocation of a 
permit 

Transfer of Permit 

(g) No permit may be transferred unless 
such transfer is approved by the Board as 
being in the public interest. 


Tariffs of air carriers 
Filing of Tariffs Required 

Sec. 403. (a) Every air carrier and every 
foreign air carrier shall file with the Board, 
and print, and keep open to public inspec- 
tion, tariffs showing all rates, fares, and 
charges for air transportation between 
points served by it, and between points 
served by it and points served by any other 
air carrier or foreign air carrier when 
through service and through rates shall 
have been established, and showing to the 
extent required by regulations of the Board, 
all classifications, rules, regulations, prac- 
tices, and services in connection with such 
air transportation. Tariffs shall be filed, 
posted, and published in such form and 
manner, and shall contain such information, 
as the Board shall by regulation prescribe; 
and the Board is empowered to reject any 
tariff so filed which is not consistent with 
this section and such regulations. Any tar- 
iff so rejected shall be void. The rates, 
fares, and charges shown in any tariff shall 
be stated in terms of lawful money of the 
United States, but such tariffs may also state 
rates, fares, and charges in terms of curren- 
cies other than lawful money of the United 
States, and may, in the case of foreign air 
transportation, contain such information as 
may be required under the laws of any coun- 
try in or to which an air carrier or foreign 
air carrier is authorized to operate. 


Observance of Tariffs; Rebating Prohibited 


(b) No air carrier or foreign air carrier 
shall charge or demand or collect or receive 
a greater or less or different compensation 
for air transportation, or for any service in 
connection therewith, than the rates, fares, 
and charges specified in its currently effec- 
tive tariffs; and no air carrier or foreign air 
carrier shall, in any manner or by any de- 
vice, directly or indirectly, or through any 
agent or broker, or otherwise, refund or re- 
mit any portion of the rates, fares, or 
charges so specified, or extend to any person 
any privileges or facilities, with respect to 
matters required by the Board to be speci- 
fied in such tariffs, except those specified 
therein. Nothing in this act shall prohibit 
such air carriers or foreign air carriers, un- 
der such terms and conditions as the Board 
may prescribe, from issuing or interchanging 
tickets or passes for free or reduced-rate 
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transportation to their directors, officers, and 
employees and their immediate families; 
witnesses and attorneys attending any legal 
investigation in which any such air carrier 
is interested; persons injured in aircraft ac- 
cidents and physicians and nurses attending 
such persons; and any person or property 
with the object of providing relief in cases 
of general epidemic, pestilence, or other ca- 
lamitous visitation; and, in the case of 
overseas or foreign air transportation, to 
such other persons and under such other 
circumstances as the Board may by regula- 
tions prescribe. Any air carrier or foreign 
air carrier, under such terms and conditions 
as the Board may prescribe, may grant re- 
duced-rate transportation to ministers of 
religion on a space-available basis. 
Notice of Tariff Change 

(c) No change shall be made in any rate, 
fare, or charge, or any classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice affecting such rate, 
fare, or charge, or the value of the service 
thereunder, specified in any effective tariff 
of any air carrier or foreign air carrier, ex- 
cept after 30 days’ notice of the pro- 
posed change filed, posted, and published 
in accordance with subsection (a) of this 
section. Such notice shall plainly state the 
change proposed to be made and the time 
such change will take effect. The Board 
may in the public interest, by regulation or 
otherwise, allow such change upon notice 
less than that herein specified, or modify 
the requirements of this section with re- 
spect to filing and posting of tariff, either 
in particular instances or by general order 
applicable to special or peculiar circum- 
stances or conditions. 


Filing of Divisions of Rates and Charges 
Required 

(d) Every air carrier or foreign air car- 
rier shall keep currently on file with the 
Board, if the Board so requires, the estab- 
lished divisions of all joint rates, fares, and 
charges for air transportation in which such 
air carrier or foreign air carrier participates. 
Rates for carriage of persons and property 
Carrier’s Duty To Provide Service, Rates, and 

Divisions 

Sec. 404. (a) It shall be the duty of every 
air carrier to provide and furnish interstate 
and overseas air transportation, as author- 
ized by its certificate, upon reasonable re- 
quest therefor and to provide reasonable 
through service in such air transportation 
in connection with other air carriers; to 
provide safe and adequate service, equip- 
ment, and facilities in connection with such 
transportation; to establish, observe, and 
enforce just and reasonable individual and 
joint rates, fares, and charges, and just and 
reasonable classifications, rules, regulations, 
and practices relating to such air transpor- 
tation; and, in case of such joint rates, 
fares, and charges, to establish just, rea- 
sonable, and equitable divisions thereof as 
between air carriers participating therein 
which shall not unduly prefer or prejudice 
any of such participating air carriers. 


Discrimination 


(b) No air carrier or foreign air carrier 
shall make, give, or cause any undue or un- 
reasonable preference or advantage to any 
particular person, port, locality, or descrip- 
tion of traffic in air transportation in any 
respect whatsoever or subject any particular 
person, port, locality, or description of traffic 
in air transportation to any unjust discrim- 
ination or any undue or unreasonable preju- 
dice or disadvantage in any respect whatso- 
ever. 

Transportation of mail 
Postal Rules and Regulations 


Sec. 405. (a) The Postmaster General is 
authorized to make such rules and regula- 
tions, not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act, or any order, rule, or regulation 
made by the Board thereunder, as may be 
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necessary for the safe and expeditious car- 
riage of mail by aircraft. 


Mail Schedules 


(b) Each air carrier shall, from time to 
time, file with the Board and the Postmaster 
General a statement showing the points be- 
tween which such air carrier is authorized 
to engage in air transportation, and all 
schedules, and all changes therein, of air- 
craft regularly operated by the carrier be- 
tween such points, setting forth in respect 
of each such schedule the points served 
thereby and the time of arrival and de- 
parture at each such point. The Postmaster 
General may designate any such schedule 
for the transportation of mail between the 
points between which the air carrier is au- 
thorized by its certificate to transport mail, 
and may, by order, require the air carrier to 
establish additional schedules for the trans- 
portation of mail between such points. No 
change shall be made in any schedules desig- 
nated or ordered to be established by the 
Postmaster General except upon 10 days’ 
notice thereof filed as herein provided. 
The Postmaster General may by order disap- 
prove any such change or alter, amend, or 
modify any such schedule or change. No 
order of the Postmaster General under this 
subsection shall become effective until 10 
days after its issuance. Any person who 
would be aggrieved by any such order of the 
Postmaster General under this subsection 
may, before the expiration of such 10-day 
period, apply to the Board, under such regu- 
lations as it may prescribe, for a review of 
such order. The Board may review, and, if 
the public convenience and necessity so re- 
quire, amend, revise, suspend, or cancel such 
order; and, pending such review and the de- 
termination thereof, may postpone the effec- 
tive date of such order. The Board shall give 
preference to proceedings under this subsec- 
tion over all proceedings pending before it. 
No air carrier shall transport mail in accord- 
ance with any schedule other than a sched- 
ule designated or ordered to be established 
under this subsection for the transportation 
of mail. 

Maximum Mail Load 


(c) The Board may fix the maximum mail 
load for any schedule or for any aircraft or 
any type of aircraft; but, in the event that 
mail in excess of the maximum load Is ten- 
dered by the Postmaster General for trans- 
portation by any air carrier in accordance 
with any schedule designated or ordered to 
be established by the Postmaster General 
under subsection (b) of this section for the 
transportation of mail, such air carrier shall, 
to the extent such air carrier is reasonably 
able as determined by the Board, furnish 
facilities sufficient to transport, and shall 
transport, such mail as nearly in accordance 
with such schedule as the Board shall deter- 
mine to be possible. 

Tender of Mail 

(d) From and after the issuance of any 
certificate authorizing the transportation of 
mail by aircraft, the Postmaster General 
shall tender mail to the holder thereof, to 
the extent required by the postal service, for 
transportation between the points named 
in such certificate for the transportation of 
mail, and such mail shall be transported by 
the air carrier holding such certificate in 
accordance with such rules, regulations, and 
requirements as may be promulgated by the 
Postmaster General under this section. 

Foreign Postal Arrangement 

(e) (1) Nothing in this act shall be 
deemed to abrogate or affect any arrange- 
ment made by the United States with the 
postal administration of any foreign country 
with respect to transportation of mail by 
aircraft, or to impair the authority of the 
Postmaster General to enter into any such 
arrangement with the postal administration 
of any foreign country. 
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(2) The Postmaster General may, in any 
case where service may be necessary by a 
person not a citizen of the United States 
who may not be obligated to transport the 
mail for a foreign country, make arrange- 
ments, without advertising, with such person 
for transporting mail by aircraft to or with- 
in any foreign country. 


Transportation of Foreign Mail 


(f) (1) Any air carrier holding a certificate 
to engage in foreign air transportation and 
transporting mails of foreign countries shall 
transport such mails subject to control and 
regulation by the United States. The Post- 
master General shall from time to time fix 
the rates of compensation that shall be 
charged the respective foreign countries for 
the transportation of their mails by such 
air carriers, and such rates shall be put 
into effect by the Postmaster General in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the postal 
convention regulating the postal relations 
between the United States and the respec- 
tive foreign countries, or as provided herein- 
after in this subsection. In any case where 
the Postmaster General deems such action to 
be in the public interest, he may approve 
rates provided in arrangements between any 
such air carrier and any foreign country 
covering the transportation of mails of such 
country, under which mails of such country 
have been carried on scheduled operations 
prior to January 1, 1938, or in extensions or 
modifications of such arrangements, and may 
permit any such air carrier to enter into 
arrangements with any foreign country for 
the transportation of its mails at rates fixed 
by the Postmaster General in advance of the 
making of any such arrangement. The Post- 
master General may authorize any such air 
carrier, under such limitations as the Post- 
master General may prescribe, to change the 
rates to be charged any foreign country for 
the transportation of its mails by such air 
carrier within that country or between that 
country and another foreign country. 

(2) In any case where such air carrier has 
an arrangement with any foreign country 
for transporting its mails, made or approved 
in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
division (1) of this subsection, it shall col- 
lect its compensation from the foreign coun- 
try under its arrangement, and in case of the 
absence of any arrangement between the air 
carrier and the foreign country consistent 
with this subsection, the collections made 
from the foreign country by the United States 
shall be for the account of such air carrier: 
Provided, That no such air carrier shall be 
entitled to receive compensation both from 
such foreign country and from the United 
States in respect of the transportation of 
the same mail or the same mails of foreign 
countries. 


Evidence of Performance of Mail Service 


(g) Air carriers transporting or handling 
United States mail shall submit, under signa- 
ture of a duly authorized official, when and 
in such form as may be required by the Post- 
master General, evidence of the performance 
of mail service; and air carriers transporting 
or handling mails of foreign countries shall 
submit, under signature of a duly authorized 
official, when and in such form as may be re- 
quired by the Postmaster General, evidence 
of the amount of such mails transported or 
handled, and the compensation payable and 
received therefor. 

(h) In the event of emergency caused by 
flood, fire, or other calamitous visitation, 
the Postmaster General is authorized to con- 
tract, without advertising, for the transpor- 
tation by aircraft of any or all classes of 
mail to or from localities affected by such 
calamity, where available facilities of per- 
sons authorized to transport mail to or from 
such localities are inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the Postal Service during 
such emergency. Such contracts may be only 
for such periods as may be necessitated, for 
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the maintenance of mail service, by the in- 
adequacy of such other facilities. No opera- 
tion pursuant to any such contract, for such 
period, shall be air transportation within the 
purview of this act. Payment of compen- 
sation for service performed under such con- 
tracts shall be made, at rates provided in such 
contracts, from appropriations for the trans- 
poration of mail by the means normally used 
for transporting the mail transported under 
such contracts. 
Experimental Airmail Service 

(i) Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to repeal in whole or in part the 
provisions of section 6 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for experimental airmail 
service, to further develop safety, efficiency, 
economy, and for other purposes”, approved 
April 15, 1938, as amended. The transporta- 
tion of mail under contracts entered into 
under such section shall not, except for sec- 
tions 401 (k) and 416 (b), be deemed to be 
air transportation as used in this act, and 
the rates of compensation for such trans- 
portation of mail shall not be fixed under 
this act. 


Free Travel for Postal Employees 


(j) Every air carrier carrying the mails 
shall carry on any plane that it operates 
and without charge therefor, the persons in 
charge of the mails when on duty, and such 
duly accredited agents and officers of the 
Post Office Department, and post office in- 
spectors, while traveling on official business 
relating to the transportation of mail by air- 
craft, as the Board may by regulation pre- 
scribe, upon the exhibition of their creden- 
tials. 


Rates for transportation of mail 
Authority To Fix Rates 


Sec. 406. (a) The Board is empowered and 
directed, upon its own initiative or upon 
petition of the Postmaster General or an 
air carrier, (1) to fix and determine from 
time to time, after notice and hearing, the 
fair and reasonable rates of compensation 
for the transportation of mail by aircraft, 
the facilities used and useful therefor, and 
the services connected therewith (including 
the transportation of mail by an air carrier 
by other means than aircraft whenever such 
transportation is incidental to the transpor- 
tation of mail by aircraft or is made necessary 
by conditions of emergency arising from air- 
craft operation), by each holder of a certifi- 
cate authorizing the transportation of mail 
by aircraft, and to make such rates effective 
from such date as it shall determine to be 
proper; (2) to prescribe the method or 
methods, by aircraft-mile, pound-mile, 
weight, space, or any combination thereof, 
or otherwise, for ascertaining such rates of 
compensation for each air carrier or class of 
air carriers; and (3) to publish the same; 
and the rates so fixed and determined shall 
be paid by the Postmaster General from ap- 
propriations for the transportation of mail 
by aircraft. 

Ratemaking Elements 

(b) In fixing and determining fair and 
reasonable rates of compensation under this 
section, the Board, considering the condi- 
tions peculiar to transportation by aircraft 
and to the particular air carrier or class of 
air carriers, may fix different rates for dif- 
ferent air carriers or classes of air carriers, 
and different classes of service. In deter- 
mining the rate in each case, the Board shall 
take into consideration, among other fac- 
tors, the condition that such air carriers may 
hold and operate under certificates author- 
izing the carriage of mail only by providing 
necessary and adequate facilities and service 
for the transportation of mail; and such 
standards respecting the character and qual- 
ity of service to be rendered by air carriers 
as may be prescribed by or pursuant to law; 
and the need of each such air carrier for 
compensation for the transportation of mail 
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sufficient to insure the performance of such 
service, and, together with all other revenue 
of the air carrier, to enable such air carrier 
under honest, economical, and efficient man- 
agement, to maintain and continue the de- 
velopment of air transportation to the extent 
and of the character and quality required 
for the commerce of the United States, the 
Postal Service, and the national defense. 


Reorganization Plan No. 10 of 1953 


(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to repeal, amend, or modify the pro- 
visions of Reorganization Plan No. 10 of 
1953 (67 Stat. 644); and such plan shall 
apply with respect to the operation of this 
section as it has applied with respect to the 
operation of section 406 of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938. 


Treatment of Proceeds of Sale of Certain 
Property 

(d) In determining the need of an air 
carrier for compensation for the transporta- 
tion of mail, and such carrier's “other rey- 
enue” for the purpose of this section the 
Board shall not take into account— 

(1) gains derived from the sale or other 
disposition of flight equipment if (A) the 
carrier notifies the Board in writing that it 
has invested or intends to reinvest the gains 
(less applicable expenses and taxes) derived 
from such sale or other disposition in flight 
equipment, and (B) submits evidence in the 
manner prescribed by the Board that an 
amount equal to such gains (less applicable 
expenses and taxes) has been expended for 
purchase of flight equipment or has been 
deposited in a special reequipment fund, or 

(2) losses sustained from this sale or other 

disposition of flight equipment. 
Any amounts so deposited in a reequipment 
fund as above provided shall be used solely 
for investment in flight equipment either 
through payments on account of the pur- 
chase price or construction of flight equip- 
ment or in retirement of debt contracted for 
the purchase or construction of flight equip- 
ment, and unless so reinvested within such 
reasonable time as the Board may prescribe, 
the carrier shall not have the benefit of this 
paragraph. Amounts so deposited in the 
reequipment fund shall not be included as 
part of the carrier’s used and useful invest- 
ment for purposes of section 406 until ex- 
pended as provided above: Provided, That 
the flight equipment in which said gains 
may be Invested shall not include equipment 
delivered to the carrier prior to April 6, 1956: 
Provided further, That the provisions of this 
subsection shall be effective as to all capital 
gains or losses realized on and after April 
6, 1956, with respect to the sale or other dis- 
position of flight equipment whether or not 
the Board shall have entered a final order 
taking account thereof in determining all 
other revenue of the air carrier. 


Statement of Postmaster General and 
Carrier 


(e) Any petition for the fixing of fair and 
reasonable rates of compensation under this 
section shall include a statement of the rate 
the petitioner believes to be fair and reason- 
able. The Postmaster General shall intro- 
duce as part of the record in all proceedings 
under this section a comprehensive state- 
ment of all service to be required of the air 
carrier and such other information in his 
possession as may be deemed by the Board 
to be material to the inquiry. 

Weighing of Mail 

(f) The Postmaster General may weigh the 
mail transported by aircraft and make such 
computations for statistical and adminis- 
trative purposes as may be required in the 
interest of the mail service. The Postmaster 
General is authorized to employ such clerical 
and other assistance as may be required in 
connection with proceedings under this act. 
If the Board shall determine that it is neces- 
sary or advisable, in order to carry out the 
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provisions of this act, to have additional and 
more frequent weighing of the mails, the 
Postmaster General, upon request of the 
Board shall provide therefor in like manner, 
but such weighing need not be for continu- 
ous periods of more than 30 days. 


Availability of Appropriations 


(g) Except as otherwise provided in sec- 
tion 405 (h), the unexpended balances of 
all appropriations for the transportation of 
mail by aircraft pursuant to contracts 
entered into under the Air Mail Act of 1934, 
as amended, and the unexpended balances 
of all appropriations available for the trans- 
portation of mail by aircraft in Alaska, 
shali be available, in addition to the pur- 
poses stated in such appropriations, for the 
payment of compensation by the Postmaster 
General, as provided in this act, for the 
transportation of mail by aircraft, the facili- 
ties used and useful therefor, and the 
services connected therewith, between points 
in the continental United States or between 
points In Hawaii or in Alaska or between 
points in the continental United States and 
points in Canada within 150 miles of the 
international boundary line. Except as oth- 
erwise provided in section 405 (h), the un- 
expended balances of all appropriations for 
the transportation of mail by aircraft pur- 
suant to contracts entered into under the 
act of March 8, 1928, as amended, shall be 
available, in addition to the purposes stated 
in such appropriations, for payment to be 
made by the Postmaster General, as provided 
by this act, in respect of the transportation 
of mail by aircraft, the facilities used and 
useful therefor, and the services connected 
therewith, between points in the United 
States and points outside thereof, or be- 
tween points in the continental United 
States and Territories or possessions of the 
United States, or between Territories or 
possessions of the United States. 


Payments to Foreign Air Carriers 


(h) In any case where air transportation 
is performed between the United States and 
any foreign country, both by aircraft owned 
or operated by one or more air carriers hold- 
ing a certificate under this title and by air- 
craft owned or operated by one or more 
foreign air carriers, the Postmaster General 
shall not pay to or for the account of any 
such foreign air carrier a rate of compensa- 
tion for transporting mail by aircraft be- 
tween the United States and such foreign 
country, which, in his opinion, will result 
(over such reasonable period as the Post- 
master General may determine, taking ac- 
count of exchange fluctuations and other 
factors) in such foreign air carrier receiving 
a higher rate of compensation for trans- 
porting such mail than such foreign country 
pays to air carriers for transporting its 
mail by aircraft between such foreign coun- 
try and the United States, or receiving a 
higher rate of compensation for transporting 
such mail than a rate determined by the 
Postmaster General to be comparable to 
the rate such foreign country pays to air 
carriers for transporting its mail by air- 
craft between such foreign country and an 
intermediate country on the route of such 
air carrier between such foreign country 
and the United States. 

Accounts, records, and reports 
Filing of Reports 

Sec. 407. (a) The Board is empowered to 
require annual, monthly, periodical, and 
special reports from any air carrier; to pre- 
scribe the manner and form in which such 
reports shall be made; and to require from 
any air carrier specific answers to all ques- 
tions upon which the Board may deem in- 
formation to be necessary. Such reports 
shall be under oath whenever the Board 
so requires. The Board may also 
any air carrier to file with it a true copy 
of each or any contract, agreement, under- 
standing, or arrangement, between such air 
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carrier and any other carrier or person, in 
relation to any traffic affected by the pro- 
visions of this act. 


Disclosure of Stockownership 


(b) Each air carrier shall submit annu- 
ally, and at such other times as the Board 
shall require, a list showing the names of 
each of its stockholders or members holding 
more than 5 percent of the entire capital 
stock or capital, as the case may be, of such 
air carrier, together with the name of any 
person for whose account, if other than the 
holder, such stock is held; and a report set- 
ting forth a description of the shares of 
stock, or other interest, held by such air 
carrier, or for its account, in persons other 
than itself. 


Disclosure of Stockownership by Officer or 
Director 


(c) Each officer and director of an air car- 
rier shall annually and at such other times 
as the Board shall require transmit to the 
Board a report describing the shares of stock 
or other interests held by him in any air 
carrier, any person engaged in any phase of 
aeronautics, or any common carrier, and in 
any person whose principal business, in pur- 
pose or in fact, is the holding of stock in, 
or control of, air carriers, other persons en- 
gaged in any phase of aeronautics, or com- 
mon carriers. 

Form of Accounts 

(d) The Board shall prescribe the forms 
of any and all accounts, records, and memo- 
randums to be kept by air carriers, including 
the accounts, records, and memorandums of 
the movement of traffic, as well as of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of money, and the 
length of time such accounts, records, and 
memorandums shall be preserved; and it shall 
be unlawful for air carriers to keep any ac- 
counts, records, or memorandums other than 
those prescribed or approved by the Board: 
Provided, That any air carrier may keep 
additional accounts, records, or memoran- 
dums if they do not impair the integrity of 
the accounts, records, or memorandums pre- 
scribed or approved by the Board and do not 
constitute an undue financial burden on such 
air carrier. 


Inspection of Accounts and Property 


(e) The Board shall at all times have 
access to all lands, buildings, and equipment 
of any carrier and to all accounts, records, 
and memorandums, including all documents, 
papers, and correspondence, now or hereafter 
existing, and kept or required to be kept by 
air carriers; and it may employ special agents 
or auditors, who shall have authority under 
the orders of the Board to inspect and ex- 
amine any and all such lands, buildings, 
equipment, accounts, records, and memo- 
randums. The provisions of this section shall 
apply, to the extent found by the Board to 
be reasonably necessary for the administra- 
tion of this act, to persons having control 
over any air carrier, or affiliated with any air 
carrier within the meaning of section 5 (8) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended. 


Consolidation, merger, and acquisition of 
control 
Acts Prohibited 

Sec, 408. (a) It shall be unlawful unless 
approved by order of the Board as provided 
in this section— 

(1) For two or more air carriers, or for 
any air carrier and any other common carrier 
or any person engaged in any other phase 
of aeronautics, to consolidate or merge their 
properties, or any part thereof, into one per- 
son for the ownership, management, or op- 
eration of the properties theretofore in sep- 
arate ownerships; 

(2) For any air carrier, any person con- 
trolling an air carrier, any other common 
carrier, or any person engaged in any other 
phase of aeronautics, to purchase, lease, or 
contract to operate the properties, or any 
substantial part thereof, of any air carrier; 
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(3) For any air carrier or person control- 
ling an air carrier to purchase, lease, or 
contract to operate the properties, or any 
substantial part thereof, of any person en- 
gaged in any phase of aeronautics otherwise 
than as an air carrier; 

(4) For any foreign air carrier or person 
controlling a foreign air carrier to acquire 
control, in any manner whatsoever, of any 
citizen of the United States engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics; 

(5) For any air carrier or person control- 
ling an air carrier, any other common car- 
rier, or any person engaged in any other 
phase of aeronautics, to acquire control of 
any air carrier in any manner whatsoever; 

(6) For any air carrier or person control- 
ling an air carrier to acquire control, in 
any manner whatsoever, of any person en- 
gaged in any phase of aeronautics otherwise 
than as an air carrier; or 

(7) For any person to continue to main- 
tain any relationship established in viola- 
tion of any of the foregoing subdivisions of 
this subsection. 


Power of Board 


(b) Any person seeking approval of a con- 
solidation, merger, purchase, lease, operat- 
ing contract, or acquisition of control, speci- 
fied in subsection (a) of this section, shall 
present an application to the Board, and 
thereupon the Board shall notify the persons 
involved in the consolidation, merger, pur- 
chase, lease, operating contract, or acquisi- 
tion of control, and other persons known to 
have a substantial interest in the proceeding, 
of the time and place of a public hearing. 
Unless, after such hearing, the Board finds 
that the consolidation, merger, purchase, 
lease, operating contract, or acquisition of 
control will not be consistent with the public 
interest or that the conditions of this section 
will not be fulfilled, it shall by order, approve 
such consolidation, merger, purchase, lease, 
operating contract, or acquisition of control, 
upon such terms and conditions as it shall 
find to be just and reasonable and with such 
modifications as it may prescribe: Provided, 
That the Board shall not approve any con- 
solidation, merger, purchase, lease, operating 
contract, or acquisition of control which 
would result in creating a monoply or mo- 
nopolies and thereby restrain competition or 
jeopardize another air carrier not a party to 
the consolidation, merger, purchase, lease, 
operating contract, or acquisition of control: 
Provided further, That if the applicant is a 
carrier other than an air carrier, or a person 
controlled by a carrier other than an air car- 
rier or affiliated therewith within the mean- 
ing of section 5 (8) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, such applicant shall 
for the purposes of this section be considered 
an air carrier and the Board shall not enter 
such an order of approval unless it finds that 
the transaction proposed will promote the 
public interest by enabling such carrier other 
than an air carrier to use aircraft to public 
advantage in its operation and will not re- 
strain competition, 

Interests in Ground Facilities 

(c) The provisions of this section and sec- 
tion 409 shall not apply with respect to the 
acquisition or holding by any air carrier, or 
any officer or director thereof, of (1) any 
interest in any ticket office, landing area, 
hangar, or other ground facility reasonably 
incidental to the performance by such air 
carrier of any of its services, or (2) any stock 
or other interest or any office or directorship 
in any person whose principal business is 
the maintenance or operation of any such 
ticket office, landing area, hangar, or other 
ground facility. 

Jurisdiction of Accounts of Noncarriers 

(d) Whenever, after the effective date of 
this section, a person, not an air carrier, is 
authorized, pursuant to this section, to ac- 
quire control of an air carrier, such person 
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thereafter shall, to the extent found by the 
Board to be reasonably necessary for the 
administration of this act, be subject, in 
the same manner as if such person were an 
air carrier, to the provisions of this act relat- 
ing to accounts, records, and reports, and 
the inspection of facilities and records, in- 
cluding the penalties applicable in the case 
of violations thereof. 
Investigation of Violations 

(e) The Board is empowered, upon com- 
plaint or upon its own initiative, to investi- 
gate and, after notice and hearing, to deter- 
mine whether any person is violating any 
provision of subsection (a) of this section. 
If the Board finds after such hearing that 
such person is violating any provision of 
such subsection, it shall by order require 
such person to take such action, consistent 
with the provisions of this act, as may be 
necessary, in the opinion of the Board, to 
prevent further violation of such provision. 

Prohibited interests 
Interlocking Relationships 

Sec. 409. (a) It shall be unlawful, unless 
such relationship shall have been approved 
by order of the Board upon due showing, in 
the form and manner prescribed by the 
Board, that the public interest will not be 
adversely affected thereby— 

(1) For any air carrier to have and retain 
an officer or director who is an officer, direc- 
tor, or member, or who as a stockholder holds 
a controlling interest, in any other person 
who is a common carrier or is engaged in 
any phase of aeronautics. 

(2) For any air carrier, knowingly and 
willfully, to have and retain an officer or 
director who has a representative or nominee 
who represents such officer or director as an 
officer, director, or member, or as a stockhold- 
er holding a controlling interest, in any 
other person who is a common carrier or is 
engaged in any phase of aeronautics. 

(3) For any person who is an officer or 
director of an air carrier to hold the position 
of officer, director, or member, or to be a 
stockholder holding a controlling interest, or 
to have a representative or nominee who 
represents such person as an officer, director, 
or member, or as a stockholder holding a 
controlling interest, in any other person who 
is a common carrier or is engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics. 

(4) For any air carrier to have and retain 
an officer or director who is an officer, direc- 
tor, or member, or who as a stockholder holds 
a controlling interest, in any person whose 
principal business, in purpose or in fact, is 
the holding of stock in, or control of, any 
other person engaged in any phase of 
aeronautics. 

(5) For any air carrier, knowingly and will- 
fully, to have and retain an officer or director 
who has a representative or nominee who 
represents such officer or director as an officer, 
director, or member, or as a stockholder hold- 
ing a controlling interest, in any person 
whose principal business, in purpose or in 
fact, is the holding of stock in, or control of, 
any other person engaged in any phase of 
aeronautics. 

(6) For any person who is an officer or 
director of an air carrier to hold the position 
of officer, director, or member, or to be a 
stockholder holding a controlling interest, 
or to have a representative or nominee who 
represents such person as an officer, director, 
or member, or as a stockholder holding a 
controlling interest, in any person whose 
principal business, in purpose or in fact, is 
the holding of stock in, or control of, any 
other person engaged in any phase of aero- 
nautics. 


Profit From Transfer of Securities 


(b) It shall be unlawful for any officer 
or director of any air carrier to receive for 
his own benefit, directly or indirectly, any 
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money or thing of value in respect of nego- 
tiation, hypothecation, or sale of any se- 
curities issued or to be issued by such carrier, 
or to share in any of the proceeds thereof. 


Loans and financial aid 


Sec. 410. The Board is empowered to ap- 
prove or disapprove, in whole or in part, 
any and all applications made after the 
effective date of this section for or in connec- 
tion with any loan or other financial aid 
from the United States or any agency thereof 
to, or for the benefit of, any air carrier. No 
such loan or financial aid shall be made or 
given without such approval, and the terms 
and conditions upon which such loan or 
financial aid is provided shall be prescribed 
by the Board. 


Methods of competition 


Sec. 411. The Board may, upon its own 
initiative or upon complaint by any air car- 
rier, foreign air carrier, or ticket agent, if it 
considers that such action by it would be in 
the interest of the public, investigate and 
determine whether any air carrier, foreign 
air carrier, or ticket agent has been or is 
engaged in unfair or deceptive practices or 
unfair methods of competition in air trans- 
portation or the sale thereof. If the Board 
shall find, after notice and hearing, that such 
air carrier, foreign air carrier, or ticket agent 
is engaged in such unfair or deceptive prac- 
tices or unfair methods of competition, it 
shall order such air carrier, foreign air car- 
rier, or ticket agent to cease and desist from 
such practices or methods of competition. 


Pooling and other agreements 
Filing of Agreements Required 


Sec, 412. (a) Every air carrier shall file 
with the Board a true copy, or, if oral, a 
true and complete memorandum, of every 
contract or agreement (whether enforce- 
able by provisions for liquidated damages, 
penalties, bonds, or otherwise) affecting 
air transportation and in force on the ef- 
fective date of this section or hereafter 
entered into, or any modification or cancel- 
lation thereof, between such air carrier and 
any other air carrier, foreign air carrier, or 
other carrier for pooling or apportioning 
earnings, losses, traffic, service, or equip- 
ment, or relating to the establishment of 
transportation rates, fares, charges, or clas- 
sifications, or for preserving and improving 
safety, economy, and efficiency of operation, 
or for controlling, regulating, preventing, or 
otherwise eliminating destructive, oppres- 
sive, or wasteful competition, or for regulat- 
ing stops, schedules, and character of 
service, or for other cooperative working 
arrangements. 

Approval by Board 

(b) The Board shall by order disapprove 
any such contract or agreement, whether or 
not previously approved by it, that it finds 
to be adverse to the public interest, or in 
violation of this act, and shall by order ap- 
prove any such contract or agreement, or 
any modification or cancellation thereof, 
that it does not find to be adverse to the 
public interest, or in violation of this act; 
except that the Board may not approve any 
contract or agreement between an air car- 
rier not directly engaged in the operation of 
aircraft in air transportation and a common 
carrier subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, governing the compensa- 
tion to be received by such common carrier 
for transportation services performed by it. 


Form of control 


Sec. 413. For the purposes of this title, 
whenever reference is made to control, it is 
immaterial whether such control is direct 
or indirect. 

Legal restraints 

Sec. 414. Any person affected by any order 
made under sections 408, 409, or 412 of this 
act shall be, and is hereby, relieved from 
the operations of the “antitrust laws”, as 
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designated in section 1 of the act entitled 
“An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes”, approved October 15, 1914, 
and of all other restraints or prohibitions 
made by, or imposed under, authority of 
law, insofar as may be necessary to enable 
such person to do anything authorized, ap- 
proved, or required by such order. 


Inquiry into air carrier management 


Sec. 415. For the purposes of exercising 
and performing its powers and duties under 
this act, the Board is empowered to inquire 
into the management of the business of any 
air carrier and, to the extent reasonably 
necessary for any such inquiry, to obtain 
from such carrier, and from any person con- 
trolling or controlled by, or under common 
control with, such air carrier, full and com- 
plete reports and other information. 

Classification and exemption of carriers 

Classification 

Sec. 416. (a) The Board may from time to 
time establish such just and reasonable clas- 
sifications or groups of air carriers for the 
purposes of this title as the nature of the 
services performed by such air carriers shall 
require; and such just and reasonable rules, 
and regulations, pursuant to and consistent 
with the provisions of this title, to be ob- 
served by each such class or group, as the 
Board finds necessary in the public interest. 


Exemptions 


(b) (1) The Board, from time to time and 
to the extent necessary, may (except as 
provided in paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion) exempt from the requirements of this 
title or any provision thereof, or any rule, 
regulation, term, condition, or limitation 
prescribed thereunder, any air carrier or class 
of air carriers, if it finds that the enforce- 
ment of this title or such provision, or such 
rule, regulation, term, condition, or limi- 
tation is or would be an undue burden on 
such air carrier or class of air carriers by 
reason of the limited extent of, or unusual 
circumstances affecting, the operations of 
such air carrier or class of air carriers and is 
not in the public interest. 

(2) The Board shall not exempt any air 
carrier from any provision of subsection (k) 
of section 401 of this title, except that (A) 
any air carrier not engaged in scheduled air 
transportation, and (B), to the extent that 
the operations of such air carrier are con- 
ducted during daylight hours, any air car- 
rier engaged in scheduled air transportation, 
may be exempted from the provisions of 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of such subsection if 
the Board finds, after notice and hearing, 
that, by reason of the limited extent of, or 
unusual circumstances affecting, the opera- 
tions of any such air carrier, the enforcement 
of such paragraphs is or would be of such 
an undue burden on such air carrier as to 
obstruct its development and prevent it 
from beginning or continuing operations, 
and that the exemption of such air carrier 
from such paragraphs would not adversely 
affect the public interest: Provided, That 
nothing in this subsection shall be deemed 
to authorize the Board to exempt any air 
carrier from any requirement of this title, or 
any provision thereof, or any rule, regula- 
tion, term, condition, or limitation pre- 
scribed thereunder which provides for maxi- 
mum flying hours for pilots or copilots. 


TITLE V—NATIONALITY AND OWNERSHIP OF 
AIRCRAFT 


Registration of aircraft nationality 


Registration Required 

Sec. 501. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to operate or navigate any aircraft 
eligible for registration if such aircraft is 
not registered by its owner as provided in 
this section, or (except as provided in sec- 
tion 1108 of this act) to operate or navigate 
within the United States any aircraft not 
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eligible for refgistration: Provided, That air- 
craft of the national-defense forces of the 
United States may be operated and navi- 
gated without being so registered if such air- 
craft are identified, by the agency having 
jurisdiction over them, in a manner satis- 
factory to the Administrator. The Admin- 
istrator may, by regulation, permit the oper- 
ation and navigation of aircraft without 
registration by the owner for such reasonable 
periods after transfer of ownership thereof 
as the Administrator may prescribe. 


Eligibility for Registration 

(b) An aircraft shall be eligible for regis- 
tration if, but only if— 

(1) It is owned by a citizen of the United 
States and is not registered under the laws of 
any foreign country; or 

(2) It is an aircraft of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, or of a State, Territory, or pos- 
session of the United States, or the District 
of Columbia, or of a political subdivision 
thereof. 

Issuance of Certificate 


(c) Upon request of the owner of any air- 
eraft eligible for registration, such aircraft 
shall be registered by the Administrator and 
the Administrator shall issue to the owner 
thereof a certificate of registration. 


Applications 


(d) Applications for such certificates shall 
be in such form, be filed in such manner, 
and contain such information as the Ad- 
ministrator may require. 


Suspension or Revocation 


(e) Any such certificate may be suspended 
or revoked by the Administrator for any 
cause which renders the aircraft ineligible 
for registration. 


Effect of Registration 


(f) Such certificate shall be conclusive evi- 
dence of nationality for international pur- 
poses, but not in any proceeding under the 
laws of the United States. Registration shall 
not be evidence of ownership of aircraft in 
any proceeding in which such ownership 
by a particular person is, or may be, in 
issue. 


Registration of engines, propellers, and 
appliances 

Sec. 502. The Administrator may estab- 
lish reasonable rules and regulations for 
registration and identification of aircraft en- 
gines, propellers, and appliances, in the in- 
terest of safety, and no aircraft engine, pro- 
peller, or appliance shall be used in violation 
of any such rule or regulation. 

Recordation of aircraft ownership 
Establishment of Recording System 

Sec. 503. (a) The Administrator shall es- 
tablish and maintain a system for the re- 
cording of each and all of the following: 

(1) Any conveyance which affects the title 
to, or any interest in, any civil aircraft of 
the United States; 

(2) Any lease, and any mortgage, equip- 
ment trust, contract of conditional sale, or 
other instrument executed for security pur- 
poses, which lease or other instrument affects 
the title to, or any interest in, any specifically 
identified aircraft engine or engines of 750 
or more rated takeoff horsepower for each 
such engine or the equivalent of such horse- 
power, and also any assignment or amend- 
ment thereof or supplement thereto; 

(3) Any lease, and any mortgage, equip- 
ment trust, contract of conditional sale, or 
other instrument executed for security pur- 
poses, which lease or other instrument af- 
fects the title to, or any interest in, any air- 
craft engines, propellers, or appliances 
maintained by or on behalf of an air car- 
rier certificated under section 604 (b) of this 
act for installation or use in aircraft, aircraft 
engines, or propellers, or any spare parts 
maintained by or on behalf of such an air 
carrier, which instrument need only describe 
generally by types the engines, propellers, 
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appliances, and spare parts covered thereby 
and designate the location or locations 
thereof; and also any assignment or amend- 
ment thereof or supplement thereto. 


Recording of Releases 


(b) The Administrator shall also record 
under the system provided for in subsection 
(a) of this section any release, cancellation, 
discharge, or satisfaction relating to any 
conveyance or other instrument recorded un- 
der said system. 


Conveyances To Be Recorded 


(c) No conveyance or instrument the re- 
cording of which is provided for by section 
503 (a) shall be valid in respect of such 
aircraft, aircraft engine or engines, propell- 
ers, appliances, or spare parts against any 
person other than the person by whom the 
conveyance or other instrument is made or 
given, his heir or devisee, or any person hav- 
ing actual notice thereof, until such convey- 
ance or other instrument is filed for recorda- 
tion in the office of the Administrator: 
Provided, That previous recording of any 
conveyance or instrument with the Ad- 
ministrator of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration under the provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 shall have the same 
force and effect as though recorded as pro- 
vided herein; and conveyances, the recording 
of which is provided for by section 503 (a) 
(1) made on or before August 21, 1938, and 
instruments, the recording of which is pro- 
vided for by sections 503 (a) (2) and 503 
(a) (3) made on or before June 19, 1948. 
shall not be subject to the provisions of this 
subsection. 

Effect of Recording 

(d) Each conveyance or other instrument 
recorded by means of or under the system 
provided for in subsection (a) or (b) of this 
section shall from the time of its filing for 
recordation be valid as to all persons with- 
out further or other recordation, except that 
an instrument recorded pursuant to section 
503 (a) (3) shall be effective only with re- 
spect to those of such items which may 
from time to time be situated at the desig- 
nated location or locations and only while 
so situated: Provided, That an instrument 
recorded under section 503 (a) (2) shall 
not be affected as to the engine or engines 
specifically identified therein, by any instru- 
ment theretofore or thereafter recorded pur- 
suant to section 503 (a) (3). 

Form of Conveyances 

(e) No conveyance or other instrument 
shall be recorded unless it shall have been 
acknowledged before a notary public or 
other officer authorized by the law of the 
United States, or of a State, Territory, or 
possession thereof, or the District of Colum- 
bia, to take acknowledgment of deeds. 


Index of Conveyances 


(f) The Administrator shall keep a record 
of the time and date of the filing of con- 
veyances and other instruments with him 
and of the time and date of recordation 
thereof. He shall record conveyances and 
other instruments filed with him in the 
order of their reception, in files to be kept 
for that purpose, and indexed according 
to— 


(1) the identifying description of the air- 
craft or aircraft engine, or in the case of an 
instrument referred to in section 503 (a) 
(3), the location or locations specified 
therein; and 

(2) the names of the parties to the con- 
veyance or other instrument. 


Regulations 

(g) The Administrator is authorized to 
provide by regulation for the endorsement 
upon certificates of registration, or aircraft 
certificates, of information with respect to 
the ownership of the aircraft for which each 
certificate is issued, the recording of dis- 
charges and satisfactions of recorded instru- 
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ments, and other transactions affecting title 
to or interest in aircraft, aircraft engines, 
propellers, appliances, or parts, and for such 
other records, proceedings, and details as 
may be necessary to facilitate the determi- 
nation of the rights of parties dealing with 
civil aircraft of the United States, aircraft 
engines, propellers, appliances, or parts. 
Previously Unrecorded Ownership 

(h) The person applying for the issuance 
or renewal of an airworthiness certificate 
for an aircraft with respect to which there 
has been no recordation of ownership as 
provided in this section shall present with 
his application such information with re- 
spect to the ownership of the aircraft as 
the Administrator shall deem necessary to 
show the persons who are holders of prop- 
erty interests in such aircraft and the 
nature and extent of such interests. 


Limitation of security owners liability 


Sec. 504. No person having a security 
interest in, or security title to, any civil air- 
craft under a contract of conditional sale, 
equipment trust, chattel or corporate mort- 
gage, or other instrument of similar nature, 
and no lessor of any such aircraft under a 
bona fide lease of 30 days or more, shall be 
liable by reason of such interest or title, or 
by reason of his interest as lessor or owner 
of the aircraft so leased, for any injury to 
or death of persons, or damage to or loss of 
property, on the surface of the earth 
(whether on land or water) caused by such 
aircraft, or by the ascent, descent, or flight 
of such aircraft or by the dropping or falling 
of an object therefrom, unless such aircraft 
is in the actual possession or control of such 
person at the time of such injury, death, 
damage, or loss. 


Dealers’ Aircraft Registration Certificates 


Sec. 505. The Administrator may, by such 
reasonable regulations as he may find to be 
in the public interest, provide for the issu- 
ance, and for the suspension or revocation, 
of dealers’ aircraft registration certificates, 
and for their use in connection with aircraft 
eligible for registration under this act by 
persons engaged in the business of manufac- 
turing, distributing, or selling aircraft. Air- 
craft owned by holders of dealers’ aircraft 
registration certificates shall be deemed reg- 
istered under this act to the extent that the 
Administrator may, by regulation, provide. 
It shall be unlawful for any reason to violate 
any regulation, or any term, condition, or 
limitation contained in any certificate, is- 
sued under this section. 


TITLE VI—SAFETY REGULATION OF CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS 


General safety powers and duties 
Minimum Standards; Rules and Regulations 


Sec. 601. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered and it shall be his duty to promote 
safety of flight of civil aircraft in air com- 
merce by prescribing and revising from time 
to time: 

(1) Such minimum standards governing 
the design, materials, workmanship, con- 
struction, and performance of aircraft, air- 
craft engines, and propellers as may be re- 
quired in the interest of safety; 

(2) Such minimum standards governing 
appliances as may be required in the interest 
of safety; 

(3) Reasonable rules and regulations and 
minimum standards governing, in the inter- 
est of safety, (A) the inspection, servicing, 
and overhaul of aircraft, aircraft engines, 
propellers, and appliances; (B) the equip- 
ment and facilities for such inspection, serv- 
icing, and overhaul; and (C) in the discre- 
tion of the Administrator, the periods for, 
and the manner in, which such inspection, 
servicing, and overhaul shall be made, in- 
cluding for examinations and reports by 
properly qualified private persons whose 
examinations or reports the Administrator 
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may accept in lieu of those made by its offi- 
cers and employees; 

(4) Reasonable rules and regulations goy- 
erning the reserve supply of aircraft, air- 
craft engines, propellers, appliances, and air- 
craft fuel and oil, required in the interest 
of safety, including the reserve supply of 
aircraft fuel and oil which shall be carried 
in fight; 

(5) Reasonable rules and regulations gov- 
erning, in the interest of safety, the maxi- 
mum hours or periods of service of airmen, 
and other employees, of air carriers; and 

(6) Such reasonable rules and regulations, 
or minimum standards, governing other 
practices, methods, and procedure, as the 
Administrator may find necessary to pro- 
vide adequately for national security and 
safety in air commerce. 


Need of Service To Be Considered; Classifi- 
cation of Standards, Etc. 

(b) In prescribing standards, rules, and 
regulations, and in issuing certificates under 
this title, the Administrator shall give full 
consideration to the duty resting upon air 
carriers to perform their services with the 
highest possible degree of safety in the pub- 
lic interest and to any differences between 
air transportation and other air commerce; 
and he shall make classifications of such 
standards, rules, regulations, and certificates 
appropriate to the differences between air 
transportation and other air commerce, 
The Administrator may authorize any air- 
craft, aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance, 
for which an aircraft certificate authorizing 
use thereof in air transportation has been 
issued, to be used in other air commerce 
without the issuance of a further certificate. 
The Administrator shall exercise and per- 
form his powers and duties under this act in 
such manner as will best tend to reduce or 
eliminate the possibility of, or recurrence of, 
accidents in air transportation, but shall 
not deem himself required to give preference 
to either air transportation or other air com- 
merce in the administration and enforce- 
ment of this title. 


Exemptions 


(c) The Administrator from time to time 
may grant exemptions from the require- 
ments of any rule or regulation prescribed 
under this title if he finds that such action 
would be in the public interest. 

Airman Certificates 
Power To Issue Certificate 

Sec. 602. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered to issue airman certificates specify- 
ing the capacity in which the holders 
thereof are authorized to serve as airmen in 
connection with aircraft. 

Issuance of Certificate 

(b) Any person may file with the Admin- 
istrator an application for an airman cer- 
tificate. If the Administrator finds, after 
investigation, that such person possesses 
proper qualifications for, and is physically 
able to perform the duties pertaining to, the 
position for which the airman certificate is 
sought, he shall issue such certificate, con- 
taining such terms, conditions, and limita- 
tions as to duration thereof, periodic or 
special examinations, tests of physical fit- 
ness, and other matters as the Administra- 
tor may determine to be necessary to assure 
safety in air commerce. Except in the case 
of persons whose certificates are, at the time 
of denial, under order of suspension or 
whose certificates have been revoked within 
1 year of the date of such denial, any person 
whose application for the issuance or re- 
newal of an airman certificate is denied may 
file with the Board a petition for review of 
the Administrator’s action. The Board shall 
thereupon assign such petition for hearing 
at a place convenient to the applicant’s 
place of residence or employment. In the 
conduct of such hearing and in determining 
whether the airman meets the pertinent 
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rules, regulations, or standards, the Board 
shall not be bound by findings of fact of 
the Administrator. At the conclusion of 
such hearing, the Board shall issue its de- 
cision as to whether the airman meets the 
pertinent rules, regulations, and standards 
and the Administrator shall be bound by 
such decision: Provided, That the Admin- 
istrator may, in his discretion, prohibit or 
restrict the issuance of airman certificates 
to aliens, or may make such issuance de- 
pendent on the terms of reciprocal agree- 
ments entered into with foreign govern- 
ments. 
Form and Recording of Certificate 

(c) Each certificate shall be numbered 
and recorded by the Administrator; shall 
state the name and address of, and contain 
a description of, the person to whom the 
certificate is issued; and shall be entitled 
with the designation of the class covered 
thereby. Certificates issued to all pilots 
serving in scheduled air transportation shall 
be designated “airline transport pilot” of 
the proper class. 

Aircraft certificates 
Type Certificates 

Sec. 603. (a) (1) The Administrator is 
empowered to issue type certificates for air- 
craft, aircraft engines, and propellers; to 
specify in regulations the appliances for 
which the issuance of type certificates is 
reasonably required in the interest of safety; 
and to issue such certificates for appliances 
so specified. 

(2) Any interested person may file with 
the Administrator an application for a type 
certificate for an aircraft, aircraft engine, 
propeller, or appliance specified in regula- 
tions under paragraph (1) of this subsection. 
Upon receipt of an application, the Admin- 
istrator shall make an investigation thereof 
and may hold hearings thereon. The Admin- 
istrator shall make, or require the applicant 
to make, such tests during manufacture and 
upon completion as the Administrator deems 
reasonably necessary in the interest of safety 
including flight tests and tests of raw mate- 
rials or any part or appurtenance of such 
aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or appli- 
ance. If the Administrator finds that such 
aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or ap- 
pliance is of proper design, material, speci- 
fication, construction, and performance for 
safe operation, and meets the minimum 
standards, rules, and regulations prescribed 
by the Administrator, he shall issue a type 
certificate therefor. The Administrator may 
prescribe in any such certificate the duration 
thereof and such other terms, conditions, and 
limitations as are required in the interest 
of safety. The Administrator may record 
upon any certificate issued for aircraft, air- 
craft engines, or propellers, a numerical de- 
termination of all of the essential factors 
relative to the performance of the aircraft, 
aircraft engine, or propeller for which the 
certificate is issued. 

Production Certificate 

(b) Upon application, and if it satisfac- 
torily appears to the Administrator that 
duplicates of any aircraft, aircraft engine, 
propeller, or appliance for which a type cer- 
tificate has been issued will conform to such 
certificate, the Administrator shall issue a 
production certificate authorizing the pro- 
duction of duplicates of such aircraft, air- 
craft engines, propellers, or appliances. The 
Administrator shall make such inspection 
and may require such tests of any aircraft, 
aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance man- 
ufactured under a production certificate as 
may be necessary to assure manufacture of 
each unit in conformity with the type cer- 
tificate or any amendment or modification 
thereof. The Administrator may prescribe 
in any such production certificate the dura- 
tion thereof and such other items, conditions, 
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and limitations as are required in the inter- 
est of safety. 


Airworthiness Certificate 


(c) The registered owner of any aircraft 
may file with the Administrator an applica- 
tion for an airworthiness certificate for such 
aircraft. If the Administrator finds that the 
aircraft conforms to the type certificate 
therefor, and, after inspection, that the air- 
craft is in condition for safe operation, he 
shall issue an airworthiness certificate. The 
Administrator may prescribe in such certifi- 
cate the duration of such certificate, the type 
of service for which the aircraft may be used, 
and such other terms, conditions, and limita- 
tions as are required in the interest of safety. 
Each such certificate shall be registered by 
the Administrator and shall set forth such 
information as the Administrator may deem 
advisable. The certificate number, or such 
other individual designation as may be re- 
quired by the Administrator, shall be dis- 
played upon each aircraft in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Administrator. 

Air carrier operating certificates 
Power to Issue 

Src. 604. (a) The Administrator is empow- 
ered to issue air carrier operating certificates 
and to establish minimum safety standards 
for the operation of the air carrier to whom 
any such certificate is issued. 

Issuance 

(b) Any person desiring to operate as an 
air carrier may file with the Administrator 
an application for an air carrier operating 
certificate. If the Administrator finds, after 
investigation, that such person is properly 
and adequately equipped and able to conduct 
a safe operation in accordance with the re- 
quirements of this act and the rules, regu- 
lations, and standards prescribed thereunder, 
he shall issue an air carrier operating certif- 
icate to such person. Each air carrier oper- 
ating certificate shall prescribe such terms, 
conditions, and limitations as are reason- 
ably necessary to assure safety in air trans- 
portation, and shall specify the points to and 
from which, and the Federal airways over 
which, such person is authorized to operate 
as an air carrier under an air carrier operating 
certificate. 


Maintenance of equipment in air 
transportation 
Duty of Carriers and Airmen 

Sec. 605. (a) It shall be the duty of each 
air carrier to make, or cause to be made, such 
inspection, maintenance, overhaul, and repair 
of all equipment used in air transportation 
as may be required by this act, or the orders, 
rules, and regulations of the Administrator 
issued thereunder. And it shall be the duty 
of every person engaged in operating, inspect- 
ing, maintaining, or overhauling equipment 
to observe and comply with the requirements 
of this act relating thereto, and the orders, 
rules, and regulations issued thereunder. 

Inspection 

(b) The Administrator shall employ in- 
spectors who shall be charged with the duty 
(1) of making such inspections of aircraft, 
aircraft engines, propellers, and appliances 
designed for use in air transportation, during 
manufacture, and while used by an air car- 
rier in air transportation, as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Administrator to determine 
that such aircraft, aircraft engines, propel- 
lers, and appliances are in safe condition and 
are properly maintained for operation in air 
transportation; and (2) of advising and co- 
operating with each air carrier in the inspec- 
tion and maintenance thereof by the air car- 
rier. Whenever any inspector shall, in the 
performance of his duty, find that any air- 
craft, aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance, 
used or intended to be used by any air car- 
rier in air transportation, is not in condition 
for safe operation, he shall so notify the car- 
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rier, in such form and manner as the Admin- 
istrator may prescribe; and, for a period of 
5 days thereafter, such aircraft, aircraft en- 
gine, propeller, or appliance shall not be used 
in air transportation, or in such manner as 
to endanger air transportation, unless found 
by the Administrator or his inspector to be 
in condition for safe operation. 


Air Navigation Facility Rating 


Sec. 606. The Administrator is empowered 
to inspect, classify, and rate any air naviga- 
tion facility available for the use of civil air- 
craft as to its suitability for such use. The 
Administrator is empowered to issue a cer- 
tificate for any such air navigation facility. 


Air Agency Rating 


Sec. 607. The Administrator is empowered 
to provide for the examination and rating 
of (1) civilian schools giving instructions in 
flying or in the repair, alteration, mainte- 
nance, and overhaul of aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, propellers, and appliances, as to the 
adequacy of the course of instruction, the 
suitability and airworthiness of the equip- 
ment, and the competency of the instruc- 
tors; (2) repair stations or shops for the re- 
pair, alteration, maintenance, and overhaul 
of aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, or 
appliances, as to the adequacy and suita- 
bility of the equipment, facilities, and mate- 
rials for, and methods of, repair, alteration, 
maintenance, and overhaul of aircraft, air- 
craft engines, propellers, and appliances, and 
the competency of those engaged in the work 
or giving any instruction therein; and (3) 
such other air agencies as may, in his opin- 
ion, be necessary in the interest of the pub- 
lic. The Administrator is empowered to is- 
sue certificates for such schools, repair sta- 
tions, and other agencies. 


Form of Applications 


Sec. 608. Applications for certificates un- 
der this title shall be in such form, contain 
such information, and be filed and served in 
such manner as the Administrator may pre- 
scribe, and shall be under oath whenever the 
Administrator so requires. 


Amendment, Suspension, and Reyocation of 
Certificates 


Sec. 609. The Administrator may, from 
time to time, reinspect any civil aircraft, air- 
craft engine, propeller, appliance, air navi- 
gation facility, or air agency, or may reexam- 
ine any civil airman. If, as a result of any 
such reinspection or reexamination, or if, as 
a result of any other investigation made by 
the Administrator, he determines that safety 
in air commerce or air navigation and the 
public interest requires, the Administrator 
may issue an order amending, modifying, 
suspending, or revoking, in whole or in part, 
any type certificate, production certificate, 
airworthiness certificate, airman certificate, 
air carrier operating certificate, air naviga- 
tion facility certificate, or air agency cer- 
tificate. Prior to amending, modifying, sus- 
pending, or revoking any of the foregoing 
certificates, the Administrator shall advise 
the holder thereof as to any charges or other 
reasons relied upon by the Administrator for 
his proposed action and, except in cases of 
emergency, shall provide the holder of such 
a certificate an opportunity to answer any 
charges and be heard as to why such certifi- 
cate should not be amended, modified, sus- 
pended, or revoked. Any person whose cer- 
tificate is affected by such an order of the 
Administrator under this section may ap- 
peal the Administrator’s order to the Board 
and the Board may, after notice and hearing, 
amend, modify, or reverse the Administra- 
tor’s order if it finds that safety in air com- 
merce or air transportation and the public 
interest do not require affirmation of the Ad- 
ministrator’s order. The filing of an appeal 
with the Board shall stay the effectiveness 
of the Administrator’s order unless the Ad- 
ministrator advises the Board that an emer- 
gency exists and safety in air commerce or 
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air transpe~tation requires the immediate 
effectiveness of his order, in which event the 
order shall remain effective and the Board 
shall finally dispose of the appeal within 60 
days after being so advised by the Adminis- 
trator. The person substantially affected by 
the Board's order, and the Administrator as 
to matters of law, may obtain judicial review 
of said order under the provisions of section 
1006, and the Administrator shall be made a 
party to such proceedings. 


Prohibitions 
Violations of Title 


Sec. 610. (a) It shall be unlawful— 

(1) For any person to operate in air com- 
merce any civil aircraft for which there is 
not currently in effect an airworthiness 
certificate, or in violation of the terms of 
any such certificate; 

(2) For any person to serve in any capacity 
as an airman in connection with any civil 
aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller or appli- 
ance used or intended for use, in air com- 
merce without an airman certificate author- 
izing him to serve in such capacity, or in 
violation of any term, condition, or limita- 
tion thereof, or in violation of any order, 
rule, or regulation issued under this title; 

(3) For any person to employ for service 
in connection with any civil aircraft used in 
air commerce an airman who does not have 
an airman certificate authorizing him to 
serve in the capacity for which he is em- 
ployed; 

(4) For any person to operate as an air 
carrier without an air carrier operating cer- 
tificate, or in violation of the terms of any 
such certificate; 

(5) For any person to operate aircraft in 
air commerce in violation of any other rule, 
regulation, or certificate of the Administra- 
tor under this title; and 

(6) For any person to operate a seaplane 
or other aircraft of United States registry 
upon the high seas in contravention of the 
regulations proclaimed by the President pur- 
suant to section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the President to proclaim 
regulations for preventing collisions at sea,” 
approved October 11, 1951 (Public Law 172, 
82d Congress; 65 Stat. 406); and 

(7) For any person holding an air agency 
or production certificate, to violate any term, 
condition, or limitation thereof, or to violate 
any order, rule, or regulation under this 
title relating to the holder of such certificate. 


Exemption of Foreign Aircraft and 
Airmen 


(b) Foreign aircraft and airmen serving 
in connection therewith may, except with 
respect to the observance by such airmen of 
the air traffic rules, be exempted from the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section, 
to the extent, and upon such terms and con- 
ditions, as may be prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator as being in the interest of the public. 


TITLE VII—AIRCRAFT ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 
Accidents involving civil aircraft 
General Duties 


Sec. 701. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Board to— 

(1) Make rules and regulations governing 
notification and report of accidents involving 
civil aircraft; 

(2) Investigate such accidents and report 
the facts, conditions, and circumstances re- 
lating to each accident and the probable 
cause thereof; 

(3) Make such recommendations to the 
Administrator as, in its opinion, will tend 
to prevent similar accidents in the future; 

(4) Make such reports public in such form 
and manner as may be deemed by it to be in 
the public interest; and 

(5) Ascertain what will best tend to re- 
duce or eliminate the possibility of, or re- 
currence of, accidents by conducting special 
studies and investigations on matters per- 
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taining to safety in air navigation and the 
prevention of accidents. 


Temporary Personnel 


(b) The Board may, without regard to the 
civil-service laws, engage, for temporary 
service in the investigation of any accident 
involving aircraft, persons other than officers 
or employees of the United States and may 
fix their compensation without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended; and 
may, with consent of the head of the execu- 
tive department or independent establish- 
ment under whose jurisdiction the officer or 
employee is serving, secure for such service 
any officer or employee of the United States. 


Conduct of Investigations 


(c) In conducting any hearing or investi- 
gation, any member of the Board or any 
officer or employee of the Board or any per- 
son engaged or secured under subsection (b) 
shall have the same powers as the Board 
has with respect to hearings or investigations 
conducted by it. 

Aircraft 

(ad) Any civil aircraft, aircraft engine, 
propeller, or appliance affected by, or in- 
volved in, an accident in air commerce, shall 
be preserved in accordance with, and shall 
not be moved except in accordance with, 
regulations prescribed by the Board. 

Use of Records and Reports as Evidence 

(e) No part of any report or reports of 
the Board relating to any accident or the 
investigation thereof, shall be admitted as 
evidence or used in any suit or action for 
damages growing out of any matter men- 
tioned in such report or reports. 

Use of Agency in Accident Investigations 

(f) Upon the request of the Board, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to make investiga- 
tions with regard to aircraft accidents and to 
report to the Board the facts, conditions, and 
circumstances thereof, and the Board is au- 
thorized to utilize such reports in making 
its determinations of probable cause under 
this title. 

Participation by Agency 


(g) In order to assure the proper discharge 
by the Administrator of his duties and re- 
sponsibilities, the Board shall provide for the 
appropriate participation of the Administra- 
tor and his representatives in any investiga- 
tions conducted by the Board under this 
title: Provided, That the Administrator or 
his representatives shall not participate in 
the determination of probable cause by the 
Board under this title. 


Accidents involving military aircraft 


Sec. 702. (a) In the case of accidents in- 
volving both civil and military aircraft, the 
Board shall provide for participation in the 
investigation by appropriate military author- 
ities. 

(b) In the case of accidents involving 
solely military aircraft and in which a func- 
tion of the Administrator is or may be in- 
volved, the military authorities shall provide 
for participation in the investigation by the 
Administrator. 

(c) With respect to other accidents involv- 
ing solely military aircraft, the military au- 
thorities shall provide the Administrator and 
the Board with any information with respect 
thereto which, in the judgment of the mili- 
tary authorities, would contribute to the 
promotion of air safety. 

Special boards of inquiry 

Sec. 703. (a) In any accident which in- 
volves substantial questions of public safety 
in air transportation the Board may establish 
a Special Board of Inquiry consisting of 3 
members; 1 member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board who shall act as Chairman of the Spe- 
cial Board of Inquiry; and 2 members repre- 
senting the public who shall be appointed 
by the President upon notification of the 
creation of such Special Board of Inquiry by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
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(b) Such public members of the Special 
Board of Inquiry shall be duly qualified by 
training and experience to participate in 
such inquiry and shall have no pecuniary 
interest in. any aviation enterprise involved 
in the accident to be investigated. 

(c) The Special Board of Inquiry when 
convened to investigate an accident certified 
to it by the Civil Aeronautics Board shall 
have all authority of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board as described in this title. 


TITLE VIII—OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 
The President of the United States 


Sec. 801. The issuance, denial, transfer, 
amendment, cancellation, suspension, or 
revocation of, and the terms, conditions, and 
limitations contained in, any certificate au- 
thorizing an air carrier to engage in overseas 
or foreign air transportation, or air trans- 
portation between places in the same Terri- 
tory or possession, or any permit issuable 
to any foreign air carrier under section 402, 
shall be subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent. Copies of all applications in respect 
of such certificates and permits shall be 
transmitted to the President by the Board 
before hearing thereon, and all decisions 
thereon by the Board shall be submitted 
to the President before publication thereof. 


The Department of State 


Sec. 802. The Secretary of State shall ad- 
vise the Administrator, the Board, and the 
Secretary of Commerce, and consult with 
the Administrator, Board, or Secretary, as 
appropriate, concerning the negotiation of 
any agreement with foreign governments for 
the establishment or development of air 
navigation, including air routes and services. 


Weather Bureau 


Sec. 803. In order to promote safety and 
efficiency in air navigation to the highest 
possible degree, the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, under the direction of the Secretary 
of Commerce, shall, in addition to any other 
functions or duties pertaining to weather in- 
formation for other purposes, (1) make such 
observations, measurements, investigations, 
and studies of atmospheric phenomena, anl 
establish such meteorological offices and sta- 
tions, as are necessary or best suited for 
ascertaining, in advance, information con- 
cerning probable weather conditions; (2) 
furnish such reports, forecasts, warnings, and 
advices to the Administrator, and to such 
persons engaged in civil aeronautics as may 
be designated by the Administrator, and to 
such other persons as the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau may determine, and such 
reports shall be made in such manner and 
with such frequency as will best result in 
safety in and in facilitating air navigation; 
(3) cooperate with persons engaged in air 
commerce, or employees thereof, in meteoro- 
logical service, establish and maintain re- 
ciprocal arrangements under which this pro- 
vision is to be carried out and collect and 
disseminate weather reports available from 
aircraft in flight; (4) establish and coordi- 
nate the international exchanges of meteoro- 
logical information required for the safety 
and efficiency of air navigation; (5) partici- 
pate in the development of an international 
basic meteorological reporting network, in- 
cluding the establishment, operation, and 
maintenance of reporting stations on the 
high seas, in polar regions, and in foreign 
countries in cooperation with other gov- 
ernmental agencies of the United States and 
the meteorological services of foreign coun- 
tries and with persons engaged in air com- 
merce; (6) coordinate meteorological re- 
quirements in the United States in order to 
maintain standard observations, promote 
efficient use of facilities and avoid duplica- 
tion of services unless such duplication tends 
to promote the safety and efficiency of air 
navigation; and (7) promote and develop 
meteorological science and foster and sup- 
port research projects in meteorology 
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through the utilization of private and gov- 
ernmental research facilities and provide for 
the publication of the results of such re- 
search project unless such publication would 
be contrary to the public interest. 


TITLE IX—PENALTIES 
Civil penalties 
Safety and Postal Offenses 


Sec. 901. (a) (1) Any person who violates 
(A) any provision of titles III, V, VI, VU, 
or XII of this act, or any rule, regulation, 
or order issued thereunder, or (B) any rule 
or regulation issued by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral under this act, shall be subject to a 
civil penalty of not to exceed $1,000 for each 
such violation: Provided, That this subsec- 
tion shall not apply to members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or those civilian 
employees of the Department of Defense who 
are subject to the provisions of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, while engaged in 
the performance of their official duties; and 
the appropriate military authorities shall be 
responsible for taking any necessary disci- 
plinary action with respect thereto and for 
making to the Administrator or Board, as 
appropirate, a timely report of any such ac- 
tion taken. 

(2) Any such civil penalty may be compro- 
mised by the Administrator in the case of vio- 
lations of titles III, V, VI, or XII, or any 
rule, regulation, or order issued thereunder, 
and by the Board in the case of violations of 
title VII, or any rule, regulation, or order 
Assued thereunder, or the Postmaster General 
in the case of regulations issued by him. The 
amount of such penalty, when finally de- 
termined, or the amount agreed upon in 
compromise, may be deducted from any sums 
owing by the United States to the person 
charged. 

Liens 

(b) In case an aircraft is involved in such 
violation and the violation is by the owner 
or person in command of the aircraft, such 
aircraft shall be subject to lien for the pen- 
alty: Provided, That this subsection shall not 
apply to a violation of a rule or regulation 
of the Postmaster General. 


Criminal penalties 
General 


Sec, 902. (a) Any person who knowingly 
‘and willfully violates any provisions of this 
act (except titles III, V, VI, VII, and XII), 
or any order, rule, or regulation issued under 
any such provision or any term, condition, or 
limitations of any certificate or permit issued 
under title IV, for which no penalty is 
otherwise herein provided, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be subject for the first 
offense to a fine of not more than $500, 
and for any subsequent offense to a fine of 
not more than $2,000. If such violation is a 
continuing one, each day of such violation 
shall constitute a separate offense. 


Forgery of Certificates and False Marking of 
Aircraft 

(b) Any person who knowingly and will- 
fully forges, counterfeits, alters, or faisely 
makes any certificate authorized to be issued 
under this act, or knowingly uses or attempts 
to use any such fraudulent certificate, and 
any person who knowingly and willfully dis- 
plays or causes to be displayed on any air- 
craft, any marks that are false or mislead- 
ing as to the nationality or registration of 
the aircraft, shall be subject to a fine of not 
exceeding $1,000 or to imprisonment not 
exceeding 3 years, or to both such fine and 
imprisonment, 


Interference With Navigation 
(c) A person shall be subject to a fine of 
not exceeding $5,000 or to imprisonment not 
exceeding 5 years, or to both such fine and 
imprisonment, who— 
(1) with intent to interfere with air 
navigation within the United States, ex- 
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hibits within the United States any light or 
signal at such place or in such manner that 
it is likely to be mistaken for a true light or 
signal established pursuant to this act, or 
for a true light or signal in connection with 
an airport or other air navigation facility; or 

(2) after due warning by the Administra- 
tor, continues to maintain any misleading 
light or signal; or 

(8) Knowingly removes, extinguishes, or 
interferes with the operation of any such 
true light or signal. 

Granting Rebates 

(d) Any air carrier, foreign air carrier, 
or ticket agent, or any officer, agent, em- 
ployee, or representative thereof, who shall, 
knowingly and willfully, offer, grant, or give, 
or cause to be offered, granted, or given, any 
rebate or other concession in violation of the 
provisions of this act, or who, by any device 
or means, shall, knowingly and willfully, 
assist, or shall willingly suffer or permit, any 
person to obtain transportation or services 
subject to this act at less than the rates, 
fares, or charges lawfully in effect, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdeameanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be subject for each 
offense to a fine of not less than $100 and not 
more than $5,000. 


Failure To File Reports; Falsification of 
Records 


(e) Any air carrier, or any officer, agent, 
employee, or representative thereof, who 
shall, knowingly and willfully, fail or refuse 
to make a report to the Board or Administra- 
tor as required by this act, or to keep or pre- 
serv? accounts, records, and memoranda in 
the form and manner prescribed or approved 
by the Board or Administrator, or shall 
knowingly and willfully, falsify, mutilate, 
or alter any such report, account, record, 
or memorandum, or shall knowingly and 
willfully any false report, account, record, or 
memorandum, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, 
be subject for each offense to a fine of not 
less than $100 and not more than $5,000. 


Diyulging Information 


(f) If the Administrator or any member of 
the Board, or any officer or employee of 
either, shall knowingly and willfully divulge 
any fact or information which may come to 
his knowledge during the course of an exam- 
ination of the accounts, records, and memo- 
randa of any air carrier, or which is withheld 
from public disclosure under section 1104, 
except as he may be directed by the Ad- 
ministrator or the Board in the case of in- 
formation ordered to be withheld by either, 
or by a court of competent jurisdiction or a 
judge thereof, he shall upon conviction 
thereof be subject for each offense to a fire 
of not more than $5,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than 2 years, or both: Provided, 
That nothing in this section shall authorize 
the withholding of information by the Ad- 
ministrator or Board from the duly author- 
ized committees of the Congress. 

Refusal To Testify 

(g) Any person who shall neglect or re- 
fuse to attend and testify, or to answer any 
lawful inquiry, or to produce books, papers, 
or documents, if in his power to do so, in 
obedience to the subpena or lawful require- 
ment of the Board or Administrator, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be subject to a fine of 
not less than $100 nor more than $5,000, or 
imprisonment for not more than 1 year, or 
both. 

Transportation of Explosives and Other 
Dangerous Articles 

(h) (1) Any person who knowingly de- 
livers or causes to be delivered to an air 
carrier or to the operator of any civil air- 
craft for transportation in air commerce, or 
who causes the transportation in air com- 
merce of, any shipment, baggage, or prop- 
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erty, the transportation of which would be 
prohibited by any rule, regulation, or re- 
quirement prescribed by the Administrator 
under title VI of this act, relating to the 
transportation, packing, marking, or descrip- 
tion of explosives or other dangerous ar- 
ticles shall, upon conviction thereof for each 
such offense, be subject to a fine of not 
more than $1,000, or to imprisonment not 
exceeding 1 year, or to both such fine and 
imprisonment: Provided, That when death 
or bodily injury of any person results from 
an offense punishable under this subsection, 
the person or persons convicted thereof 
shall, in lieu of the foregoing penalty, be 
subject to a fine of not more than 810,000 
or to imprisonment not exceeding 10 years, 
or to both such fine and imprisonment. 

(2) In the exercise of his authority under 
title VI of this act, the Administrator may 
provide by regulation for the application in 
whole or in part of the rules or regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission (in- 
cluding future amendments and additions 
thereto) relating to the transportation, 
packing, marking, or description of explo- 
sives or other dangerous articles for surface 
transportation, to the shipment and carriage 
by air of such articles. Such applicability 
may be terminated by the Administrator at 
any time. While so made applicable, any 
such rule or regulation, or part thereof, of 
the Interstate-Commerce Commission shall 
for the purposes of this act be deemed to be 
@ regulation of the Administrator prescribed 
under title VI. 


Venue and prosecution of offenses 
Venue 


Sec. 903. (a) The trial of any offense under 
this act shall be in the district in which 
such offense is committed; or if the offense 
is committed upon the high seas, or out of 
the jurisdiction of any particular State or 
district, the trial shall be in the district 
where the offender may be found or into 
which he shall be first brought. Whenever 
the offense is begun in one jurisdiction and 
completed in another it may be dealt with, 
inquired of, tried, determined, and punished 
in either jurisdiction in the same manner 
as if the offense had been actually and 
wholly committed therein. 

Procedure in Respect of Civil Penalties 

(b) (1) Any civil penalty imposed under 
this act may be collected by proceedings in 
personam against the person subject to the 
penalty and, in case the penalty is a lien, 
by proceedings in rem against the aircraft, 
or by either method alone. Such proceed- 
ings shall conform as nearly as may be to 
civil suits in admiralty, except that either 
party may demand trial by jury of any issue 
of fact, if the value in controversy exceeds 
$20, and the facts so tried shall not be re- 
examined other than in accordance with the 
rules of the common law. The fact that in 
a libel in rem the seizure is made at a place 
not upon the high seas or navigable waters 
of the United States shall not be held in 
any way to limit the requirement of the 
conformity of the proceedings to civil suits 
in rem in admiralty. 

(2) Any aircraft subject to such lien 
may be summarily seized by and placed in 
the custody of such persons as the Board or 
Administrator may by regulation prescribe, 
and a report of the cause shall thereupon be 
transmitted to the United States attorney 
for the judicial district in which the seizure 
is made. The United States attorney shall 
promptly institute proceedings for the en- 
forcement of the lien or notify the Board 
or Administrator of his failure to so act. 

(2) The aircraft shall be released from 
such custody upon payment of the penalty 
or the amount agreed upon in compromise; 
or seizure in pursuance of process of any 
court in proceedings in rem for enforcement 
of the lien, or notification by the United 
States attorney of failure to institute such 
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proceedings; or deposit of a bond in such 
amount and with such sureties as the 
Board or Administrator may prescribe, con- 
ditioned upon the payment of the penalty 
or the amount agreed upon in compromise. 

(4) The Supreme Court of the United 
States, and under its direction other courts 
of the United States, may prescribe rules 
regulating such proceedings in any particu- 
lar not provided by law. 

Violations of section 1109 


Sec. 904. (a) Any person who (1) violates 
any entry or clearance regulation made under 
section 1109 (c) of this act, or (2) any im- 
migration regulations made under such sec- 
tion, shall be subject to a civil penalty of 
$500 which may be remitted or mitigated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury or the Attor- 
ney General, respectively, in accordance with 
such proceedings as the Secretary or Attor- 
ney General shall by regulation prescribe. 
Any person violating any customs regula- 
tion made under section 1109 (b) of this 
act, or any provision of the customs or 
public-health laws or regulations thereunder 
made applicable to aircraft by regulation 
under such section, shall be subject to a 
civil penalty of $500, and any aircraft used 
in connection with any such violation shall 
be subject to seizure and forfeiture as pro- 
vided for in such customs laws, which pen- 
alty and forfeiture may be remitted or miti- 
gated by the Secretary of the Treasury. In 
case the violation is by the owner or person 
in command of the aircraft, the penalty shall 
be a lien against the aircraft. Any person 
violating any provision of the laws and regu- 
lations relating to animal and plant quar- 
antine made applicable to civil air navigation 
by regulation in accordance with section 


1109 (d) of this act shall be subject to the: 


same penalties as those provided by the said 
laws for violations thereof. Any civil penalty 
imposed under this section may be collected 
by proceedings in personam against the per- 
son subject to the penalty and/or, in case the 
penalty is a lien, by proceedings in rem 
against the aircraft. Such proceedings shall 
conform as nearly as may be to civil suits 
in admiralty; except that either party may 
demand trial by jury of any issue of fact, if 
the value in controversy exceeds $20, and 
facts so tried shall not be reexamined other 
than in accordance with the rules of the 
common law. The fact that in a libel in rem 
the seizure is made at a place not upon the 
high seas or navigable waters of the United 
States shall not be held in any way to limit 
the requirement of the conformity of the 
proceedings to civil suits in rem in admiralty. 
The Supreme Court of the United States and 
under its direction other courts of the United 
States are authorized to prescribe rules regu- 
lating such proceedings in any particular not 
provided by law. The determination under 
this section as to the remission or mitiga- 
tion of a civil penalty imposed under this 
section shall be final. In case libel proceed- 
ings are pending at any time during the 
pendency of remission or mitigation pro- 
ceedings, the Secretary or Attorney General 
shall give notice thereof to the United States 
attorney prosecuting the libel proceedings. 

(b) Any aircraft subject to a lien for any 
civil penalty imposed under this section may 
be summarily seized by any placed in the 
custody of such persons as the appropriate 
Secretary or Attorney General may by regu- 
lation prescribe and a report of the case 
thereupon transmitted to the United States 
attorney for the judicial district in which 
the seizure is made. The United States at- 
torney shall promptly institute proceedings 
for the enforcement of the lien or notify the 
Secretary of his failure so to act. The air- 
craft shall be released from such custody 
upon (1) payment of the penalty or so much 
thereof as is not remitted or mitigated, (2) 
seizure in pursuance of process of any court 
in proceedings in rem for enforcement of the 
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lien, or notification by the United States at- 
torney of failure to institute such proceed- 
ings, or (3) deposit of a bond in such amount 
and with such sureties as the Secretary or 
Attorney General may prescribe, conditioned 
upon the payment of the penalty or so much 
thereof as is not remitted or mitigated. 


TITLE X—PROCEDURE 
Conduct of proceedings 


Sec. 1001. The Board and the Adminis- 
trator, subject to the provisions of this act 
and the Administrative Procedure Act, may 
conduct their proceedings in such manner 
as will be conducive to the proper dispatch 
of business and to the ends of justice. No 
member of the Board or Agency shall par- 
ticipate in any hearings or proceeding in 
which he has a pecuniary interest. Any 
person may appear before the Board or 
Agency and be heard in person or by at- 
torney. The Board, in its discretion, may 
enter its appearance and participate as an 
interested party in any proceeding con- 
ducted by the Administrator under title III 
of this act, and in any proceeding con- 
ducted by the Administrator under title 
VI of this act from which no appeal is pro- 
vided to the Board. Every vote and official 
act of the Board and the Agency shall be 
entered of record, and the proceedings there- 
of shall be open to the public upon request 
of any interested party, unless the Board 
or the Administrator determines that se- 
crecy is requisite on grounds of national 
defense. 


Complaints to and investigations by the 

Administrator and the Board 

Filing of Complaints Authorized 
Sec. 1002. (a) Any person may file with 
the Administrator or the Board, within their 
respective jurisdiction, a complaint in writ- 
ing with respect to anything done or 
omitted to be done by any person in con- 
travention of any provisions of this act, or 
of any requirement established pursuant 
thereto. If the person complained against 
shall not satisfy the complaint and there 
shall appear to be any reasonable ground 
for investigating the complaint, it shall be 
the duty of the Administrator or the Board 
to investigate the matters complained of. 
Whenever the Administrator or the Board is 
of the opinion that any complaint does not 
state facts which warrant an investigation 
or action, such complaint may be dismissed 
without hearing. In the case of complaints 
against a member of the Armed Forces of 
the United States acting in the performance 
of his official duties, the Administrator or 
the Board, as the case may be, shall refer 
the complaint to the Secretary of the de- 
partment concerned for action. The Secre- 
tary shall, within 90 days after receiving 
such a complaint, inform the Administra- 
tor or the Board of his disposition of the 
complaint, including a report as to any cor- 

rective or disciplinary actions taken. 


Investigations on Initiative of Administrator 
or Board 

(b) The Administrator or Board, with re- 
spect to matters within their respective 
jurisdictions is empowered at any time to 
institute an investigation, on their own ini- 
tiative, in any case and as to any matter or 
thing within their respective jurisdictions, 
concerning which complaint is authorized 
to be made to or before the Administrator 
or Board by any provision of this act, or 
concerning which any question may arise 
under any of the provisions of this act, 
or relating to the enforcement of any of 
the provisions of this act. The Adminis- 
trator or the Board shall have the same 
power to proceed with any investigation 
instituted on their own motion as though 
it had been appealed to by complaint. 
Entry of Orders for Compliance With Act 

(c) If the Administrator or the Board 
finds, after notice and hearing, in any inves- 
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tigation instituted upon complaint or upon 
their own initiative, with respect to matters 
within their jurisdiction, that any person 
has failed to comply with any provision of 
this act or any requirement established pur- 
suant thereto, the Administrator or the 
Board shall issue an appropriate order to 
compel such person to comply therewith. 


Power To Prescribe Rates and Practices of 
Air Carriers 


(d) Whenever, after notice and hearing, 
upon complaint, or upon its own initiative, 
the Board shall be of the opinion that any 
individual or joint rate, fare, or charge de- 
manded, charged, collected or received by 
any air carrier for interstate or overseas air 
transportation, or any classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice affecting such rate, 
fare, or charge, or the value of the service 
thereunder, is or will be unjust or unreason- 
able, or unjustly discriminatory, or unduly 
preferential, or unduly prejudicial, the Board 
shall determine and prescribe the lawful 
rate, fare, or charge (or the maximum or 
minimum, or the maximum and minimum 
thereof) thereafter to be demanded, charged, 
collected, or received, or the lawful classifi- 
cation, rule, regulation, or practice there- 
after to be made effective: Provided, That as 
to rates, fares, and charges for overseas air 
transportation, the Board shall determine 
and prescribe only a just and reasonable 
maximum or minimum or maximum and 
minimum rate, fare, or charge. 


Rule of Ratemaking 


(e) In exercising and performing its pow- 
ers and duties with respect to the determina- 
tion of rates for the carriage of persons or 
property, the Board shall take into consid- 
eration, among other factors— 

(1) The effect of such rates upon the 
movement of traffic; 

(2) The need in the public interest of 
adequate and efficient transportation of per- 
sons and property by air carriers at the 
lowest cost consistent with the furnishing 
of such service; 

(3) Such standards respecting the char- 
acter and quality of service to be rendered by 
air carriers as may be prescribed by or pur- 
suant to law; 

(4) The inherent advantages of transpor- 
tation by aircraft; and 

(5) The need of each air carrier for rev- 
enue sufficient to enable such air carrier, 
under honest, economical, and efficient man- 
agement, to provide adequate and efficient 
air carrier service. 


Removal of Discrimination in Foreign Air 
Transportation 

(t) Whenever, after notice and hearing, 
upon complaint, or upon its own initiative, 
the Board shall be of the opinion that any 
individual or joint rate, fare, or charge de- 
manded, charged, collected, or received by 
any air carrier or foreign air carrier for for- 
eign air transportation, or any classification, 
rule, regulation, or practice affecting such 
rate, fare, or charge, or the value of the serv- 
ice thereunder, is or will be unjustly dis- 
criminatory, or unduly preferential, or un- 
duly prejudicial, the Board may alter the 
same to the extent necessary to correct such 
discrimination, preference, or prejudice and 
make an order that the air carrier or for- 
eign air carrier shall discontinue demand- 
ing, charging, collecting, or receiving any 
such discriminatory, preferential, or preju- 
dicial rate, fare, or charge or enforcing any 
such discriminatory, preferential, or preju- 
dicial classification, rule, regulation, or 
practice. 

Suspension of Rates 

(g) Whenever any air carrier shall file 
with the Board a tariff stating a new indi- 
vidual or joint (between air carriers) rate, 
fare, or charge for interstate or overseas air 
transportation or any classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice affecting such rate, 
fare, or charge, or the value of the service 
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thereunder, the Board is empowered, upon 
complaint or upon its own initiative, at 
once, and, if it so orders, without answer 
or other formal pleading by the air car- 
rier, but upon reasonable notice, to enter 
upon a hearing concerning the lawfulness of 
such rate, fare, or charge, or such classi- 
fication, rule, regulation, or practice; and 
pending such hearing and the decision 
thereon, the Board, by filing with such 
tariff, and delivering to the air carrier af- 
fected thereby, a statement in writing of its 
reasons for such suspension, may suspend 
the operation of such tariff and defer the 
use of such rate, fare, or charge, or such 
classification, rule, regulation, or practice, 
for a period of 90 days, and, if the proceed- 
ing has not been concluded and a final order 
made within such period, the Board may, 
from time to time, extend the period of sus- 
pension, but not for a longer period in the 
aggregate than 180 days beyond the time 
when such tariff would otherwise go into 
effect; and, after hearing, whether completed 
before or after the rate, fare, charge, classi- 
fication, rule, regulation, or practice goes 
into effect, the Board may make such order 
with reference thereto as would be proper in 
a proceeding instituted after such rate, fare, 
charge, classification, rule, regulation, or 
practice had become effective. If the pro- 
ceeding has not been concluded and an order 
made within the period of suspension, the 
proposed rate, fare, charge, classification, 
rule, regulation, or practice shall go into 
effect at the end of such period: Provided, 
That this subsection shall not apply to any 
initial tariff filed by any air carrier. 


Power To Prescribe Divisions of Rates 


(h) Whenever, after notice and hearing, 
upon complaint or upon its own initiative, 
the Board is of the opinion that the divi- 
sions of joint rates, fares, or charges for air 
transportation are or will be unjust, unrea- 
sonable, inequitable, or unduly preferential 
or prejudicial as between the air carriers or 
foreign air carriers parties thereto, the Board 
shall prescribe the just, reasonable, and 
equitable divisions thereof to be received by 
the several air carriers. The Board may re- 
quire the adjustment of divisions between 
such air carriers from the date of filing the 
‘complaint or entry of order of investigation, 
or such other date subsequent thereto as 
the Board finds to be just, reasonable, and 
equitable. 


Power To Establish Through Air 
Transportation Service 


(i) The Board shall, whenever required by 
the public convenience and necessity, after 
notice and hearinz, upon complaint or upon 
its own initiative, establish through service 
and joint rates, fares, or charges (or the 
maximums or minimums, or the maximums 
and minimums thereof) for interstate or 
overseas air transportation, or the classifica- 
tions, rules, regulations, or practices affect- 
ing such rates, fares, or charges, or the value 
of the service thereunder, and the terms and 
conditions under which such through serv- 
ice shall be operated: Provided, That as to 
joint rates, fares, and charges for overseas 
air transportation the Board shall determine 
and prescribe only just and reasonable maxi- 
mum or minimum or maximum and mini- 
mum joint rates, fares, or charges. 

Joint boards 
Designation of Boards 

Src. 1008. (a) The Board and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall direct 
their respective Chairmen to designate, from 
time to time, a like number of members of 
each to act as a joint board to consider and 
pass upon matters referred to such board as 
provided in subsection (c) of this section. 


‘Through Service and Joint Rates 


(b) Air carriers may establish reasonable 
through service and joint rates, fares, and 
charges with other common carriers; except 
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that with respect to transportation of prop- 
erty, air carriers not directly engaged in the 
operation of aircraft in air transportation 
(other than companies engaged in the air 
express business) may not establish joint 
rates or charges, under the provisions of this 
subsection, with common carriers subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act. In case of 
through service by air carriers and common 
carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, it shall be the duty of the carriers 
parties thereto to establish just and reason- 
able rates, fares, or charges and just and 
reasonable classifications, rules, regulations, 
and practices affecting such rates, fares, or 
charges, or the value of the service there- 
under, and if joint rates, fares, or charges 
shall have been established with respect to 
such through service, just, reasonable, and 
equitable divisions of such joint rates, fares, 
or charges as between the carriers participat- 
ing therein. Any air carrier, and any com- 
mon carrier subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, which is participating in such 
through service and joint rates, fares, or 
charges, shall include in its tariffs, filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as the case may be, a 
statement showing such through service and 
joint rates, fares, or charges. 


Jurisdiction of Boards 


(c) Matters relating to such through sery- 
ice and joint rates, fares, or charges may 
be referred by the Board or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, upon complaint or 
upon its own initiative, to a joint board cre- 
ated as provided in subsection (a). Com- 
plaints may be made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or the Board with respect 
to any matter which may be referred to a 
joint board under this subsection. 

Power of Boards 

(d) With respect to matters referred to 
any joint board as provided in subsection 
(c), if such board finds, after notice and 
hearing, that any such joint rate, fare, or 
charge, or classification, rule, regulation, or 
practice, affecting such joint rate, fare, or 
charge or the value of the service thereun- 
der is or will be unjust, unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory, or unduly preferen- 
tial or prejudicial, or that any division of 
any such joint rate, fare, or charge, is or 
will be unjust, unreasonable, inequitable, or 
unduly preferential or prejudicial as between 
the carriers parties thereto, it is authorized 
and directed to take the same action with re- 
spect thereto as the Board is empowered to 
take with respect to anr joint rate, fare, or 
charge, between air carriers, or any divisions 
thereof, or any classification, rule, regula- 
tion, or practice affecting such joint rate, 
fare, or charge or the value of the service 
thereunder. 


Judicial Enforcement and Review 
(e) Orders of the joint boards shall be 
enforceable and reviewable as provided in 
this act with respect to orders of the Board. 


Evidence 
Power To Take Evidence 

Sec. 1004. (a) Any member or examiner of 
the Board, when duly designated by the 
Board for such purpose, may hold hearings, 
sign and issue subpenas, administer oaths, 
examine witnesses, and receive evidence at 
any place in the United States designated by 
the Board. In all cases heard by an exami- 
ner or a single member the Board shall hear 
or receive argument on request of either 
party. 

Power To Issue Subpena 

(b) For the purposes of this act the Board 
shall have the power to require by subpena 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of all books, papers, and 
documents relating to any matter under in- 
vestigation. Witnesses summoned before 
the Board shall be paid the same fees and 
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mileage that are paid witnesses in the courts 
of the United States. 


Enforcement of Subpena 


(c) The attendance of witnesses, and the 
production of books, papers, and documents, 
may be required from any place in the 
United States, at any designated place of 
hearing. In case of disobedience to a sub- 
pena, the Board, or any party to a proceed- 
ing before the Board, may invoke the aid of 
any court of the United States in requiring 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
documents under the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

Contempt 

(d) Any court of the United States within 
the jurisdiction of which an inquiry is car- 
ried on may, in case of contumacy or refusal 
to obey a subpena issued to any person issue 
an order requiring such person to appear 
before the Board (and produce books, pa- 
pers, or documents if so ordered) and give 
evidence touching the matter in question; 
and any failure to obey such order of the 
court may be punished by such court as a 
contempt thereof. 


Deposition 


(e) The Board may order testimony to be 
taken by deposition in any proceeding or 
investigation pending before it, at any stage 
of such proceeding or investigation. Such 
depositions may be taken before any person 
designated by the Board and having power 
to administer oaths. Reasonable notice 
must first be given in writing by the party 
or his attorney proposing to take such depo- 
sition to the opposite party or his attorney 
of record, which notice shall state the name 
of the witness and the time and place of the 
taking of his deposition. Any person may 
be compelled to appear and depose, and to 
produce books, papers, or documents, in the 
same manner as witnesses may be compelled 
to appear and testify and produce like doc- 
umentary evidence before the Board, as 
hereinbefore provided. 

Method of Taking Depositions 

(f) Every person deposing as herein pro- 
vided shall be cautioned and shall be re- 
quired to swear (or affirm, if he so requests), 
to testify the whole truth, and shall be 
carefully examined. His testimony shall be 
reduced to writing by the person taking the 
deposition, or under his direction, and shall, 
after it has been reduced to writing, be sub- 
scribed by the deponent. All depositions 
shall be promptly filed with the Board. 

Foreign Depositions 

(g) If a witness whose testimony may be 
desired to be taken by deposition be in a 
foreign country, the deposition may be 
taken, provided the laws of the foreign 
country so permit, by a consular officer or 
other person commissioned by the Board, or 
agreed upon by the parties by stipulation in 
writing to be filed with the Board, or may be 
taken under letters rogatory issued by & 
court of competent jurisdiction at the re- 
quest of the Board. 

Fees 

(h) Witnesses whose depositions are 
taken as authorized in this act, and the per- 
sons taking the same, shall severally be en- 
titled to the same fees as are paid for like 
services in the courts of the United States: 
Provided, That with respect to commissions 
or letters rogatory issued at the initiative of 
the Board, executed in foreign countries, the 
Board shall pay such fees, charges, or ex- 
penses incidental thereto as may be found 
necessary, in accordance with regulations on 
the subject to be prescribed by the Board. 

Compelling Testimony 

(i) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying, or from producing 
books, papers, or documents before the Board, 
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or in obedience to the subpena of the Board, 
or in any cause or proceeding, criminal or 
otherwise, based upon or growing out of any 
alleged violation of this act, or of any rule, 
regulation, requirement, or order thereunder, 
or any term, condition, or limitation of any 
certificate or permit, on the ground, or for 
the reason, that the testimony or evidence, 
documentary or otherwise, required of him 
may tend to incriminate him or subject him 
to a penalty or forfeiture; but no individual 
shall be prosecuted or subjected to any pen- 
alty or forfeiture for or on account of any 
transaction, matter, or thing concerning 
which he is compelled, after having claimed 
his privilege against self-incrimination, to 
testify or produce evidence, documentary or 
otherwise, except that any individual so tes- 
tifying shall not be exempt from prosecution 
and punishment for perjury committed in so 
testifying. 
Orders, notices, and service 

Effective Date of Orders; Emergency Orders 

Sec. 1005. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this act, all orders, rules, and regulations 
of the Board or the Administrator shall take 
effect within such reasonable time as the 
Board or Administrator may prescribe, and 
shall continue in force until their further 
order, rule, or regulation, or for a specified 
period of time, as shall be prescribed in the 
order, rule, or regulation: Provided, That 
whenever the Administrator is of the opinion 
that an emergency requiring immediate ac- 
tion exists in respect of safety in air com- 
merce, the Administrator is authorized, either 
upon complaint or his own initiative without 
complaint, at once, if he so orders, without 
answer or other form of pleading by the in- 
terested person or persons, and with or with- 
out notice, hearing, or the making or filing 
of a report, to much such just and reasonable 
orders, rules, or regulations, as may be essen- 
tial in the interest of safety in air commerce 
to meet such emergency: Provided further, 
That the Administrator shall immediately 
initiate proceedings relating to the matters 
embraced in any such order, rule, or regula- 
tion, and shall, insofar as practicable, give 
preference to such proceedings over all others 
under this act. 

Designation of Agent for Service 

(b) It shall be the duty of every air car- 
rier and foreign air carrier to designate in 
writing an agent upon whom service of all 
notices and process and all orders, decisions, 
and requirements of the Board and the Ad- 
ministrator may be made for and on behalf 
of said carrier, and to file such designation 
with the Administrator and in the office of 
the secretary of the Board, which designa- 
tion may from time to time be changed by 
like writing similarly filed. Service of all 
notices and process and orders, decisions, 
and requirements of the Administrator or 
the Board may be made upon such carrier 
by service upon such designated agent at his 
office or usual place of residence with like 
effect as if made personally upon such car- 
rier, and in default of such designation of 
such agent, service of any notice or other 
process in any proceedings before said Ad- 
ministrator or Board or of any order, de- 
cision, or requirements of the Administra- 
tor or Board, may be made by posting such 
notice, process, order, requirement, or deci- 
sion in the office of the Administrator or 
with the secretary of the Board. 

Other Methods of Service 

(c) Service of notices, processes, orders, 
rules, and regulations upon any person may 
be made by personal service, or upon an 
agent designated in writing for the purpose, 
or by registered mail addressed to such per- 
son or agent. Whenever service is made by 
registered mail, the date of mailing shall be 
considered as the time when service is made. 
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Suspension or Modification of Order 

(d) Except as otherwise provided in this 
act, the Administrator or the Board is em- 
powered to suspend or modify their orders 
upon such notice and in such manner as 
they shall deem proper. 

Compliance With Order Required 

(e) It shall be the duty of every person 
subject to this act, and its agents and em- 
ployees, to observe and comply with any 
order, rule, regulation, or certificate issued 
by the Administrator or the Board under 
this act affecting such person so long as the 
same shall remain in effect. 

Form and Service of Orders 

(f) Every order of the Administrator or 
the Board shall set forth the findings of fact 
upon which it is based, and shall be served 
upon the parties to the proceeding and the 
persons affected by such order, 


Judicial review of orders 


Orders of Board and Administrator Subject 
to Review 

Sec. 1006. (a) Any order, affirmative or 
negative, issued by the Board or Adminis- 
trator under this act, except any order in re- 
spect of any foreign air carrier subject to the 
approval of the President as provided in sec- 
tion 801 of this act, shall be subject to review 
by the courts of appeals of the United States 
or the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia upon petition, filed 
within 60 days after the entry of such order, 
by any person disclosing a substantial in- 
terest in such order. After the expiration 
of said 60 days a petition may be filed only 
by leave of court upon a showing of reason- 
able grounds for failure to file the petition 
theretofore. 

Venue 

(b) A petition under this section shall be 
filed in the court for the circuit wherein 
the petitioner resides or has his principal 
place of business or in the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Notice to Board or Administrator; Filing of 
Transcript 
(c) A copy of the petition shall, upon fil- 
ing, be forthwith transmitted to the Board 
or Administrator by the clerk of the court, 
and the Board or Administrator shall there- 
upon certify and file in the court a transcript 
of the record, if any, upon which the order 
complained of was entered. 
Power of Court 
(d) Upon transmittal of the petition to 
the Board or Administrator, the court shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction to affirm, modify, 
or set aside the order complained of, in whole 
or in part, and if need be, to order further 
proceedings by the Board or Administrator. 
Upon good cause shown, interlocutory relief 
may be granted by stay of the order or by 
such mandatory or other relief as may be ap- 
propriate: Provided, That no interlocutory 
relief may be granted except upon at least 
5 days’ notice to the Board or Administrator. 
Findings of Fact Conclusive 
(e) The findings of facts by the Board 
or Administrator, if supported by substan- 
tial evidence, shall be conclusive. No objec- 
tion to an order of the Board or Administra- 
tor shall be considered by the court unless 
such objection shall have been urged before 
the Board or Administrator or, if it was not 
so urged, unless there were reasonable 
grounds for failure to do so. 
Certification of Certiorari 
(f) The judgment and decree of the court 
affirming, modifying, or setting aside any 
such order of the Board or Administrator 
shall be subject only to review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certification or certiorari as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 
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Judicial enforcement 
Jurisdiction of Court 


Sec. 1007. (a) If any person violates any 
provision of this act, or any rule, regulation, 
requirement, or order thereunder, or any 
term, condition, or limitation of any certifi- 
cate or permit issued under this act, the 
Board or Administrator, as the case may be, 
their duly authorized agents, or, in the case 
of a violation of section 401 (a) of this act, 
any party in interest, may apply to the dis- 
trict court of the United States, for any 
district wherein such person carries on his 
business or wherein the violation occurred, 
for the enforcement of such provision of this 
act, or of such rule, regulation, requirement, 
order, term, condition, or limitation; and 
such court shall have jurisdiction to enforce 
obedience thereto by a writ of injunction or 
other process, mandatory or otherwise, re- 
straining such person, his officers, agents, 
employees, and representatives, from further 
violation of such provision of this act or of 
such rule, regulation, requirement, order, 
term, condition, or limitation, and requiring 
their obedience thereto. 


Application for Enforcement 


(b) Upon the request of the Board or Ad- 
ministrator, any district attorney of the 
United States to whom the Board or Ad- 
ministrator may apply is authorized to insti- 
tute in the proper court and to prosecute 
under the direction of the Attorney General 
all necessary proceedings for the enforcement 
of the provisions of this act or any rule, regu- 
lation, requirement, or order thereunder, or 
any term, condition, or limitation of any ~ 
certificate or permit, and for the punishment 
of all violations thereof, and the costs and 
expenses of such prosecutions shall be paid 
out of the appropriations for the expenses of 
the courts of the United States. 

Participation in court proceedings 

Sec. 1008. Upon request of the Attorney 
General, the Board or Administrator, as the 
case may be, shall have the right to partici- 
pate in any proceeding in court under the 
provisions of this act. 

Joinder of parties 

Sec. 1009. In any proceeding for the en- 
forcement of the provisions of this act, or 
any rule, regulation, requirement, or order 
thereunder, or any term, condition, or limita- 
tion of any certificate or permit, whether 
such proceedings be instituted before the 
Board or be begun originally in any court of 
the United States, it shall be lawful to in- 
clude as parties, or to permit the interven- 
tion of, all persons interested in or affected 
by the matter under consideration; and in- 
quiries, investigations, orders, and decrees 
may be made with reference to all such 
parties in the same manner, to the same ex- 
tent, and subject to the same provisions of 
law as they may be made with respect to the 
persons primarily concerned. 

TITLE XI—MISCELLANEOUS 
Hazards to air commerce 

Sec. 1101. The Administrator shall, by rules 
and regulations, or by order where necessary, 
require all persons to give adequate public 
notice, in the form and manner prescribed by 
the Administrator, of the construction or 
alteration, or of the proposed construction or 
alteration, of any structure where notice will 
promote safety in air commerce. 

International agreements 

Sec. 1102. In exercising and performing 
their powers and duties under this act, the 
Board and the Administrator shall do so con- 
sistently with any obligation assumed by the 
United States in any treaty, convention, or 
agreement that may be in force between the 
United States and any foreign country or 
foreign countries, and shall take into consid- 
eration any applicable laws and requirements 
of foreign countries and the Board shall not, 
in exercising and performing its powers and 
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duties with respect to certificates of con- 
venience and necessity, restrict compliance 
by any air carrier with any obligation, duty, 
or liability imposed by any foreign country: 
Provided, That this section shall not apply to 
any obligation, duty, or liability arising out 
of a contract or other agreement, heretofore 
or hereafter entered into between an air car- 
rier, or any officer or representative thereof, 
and any foreign country, if such contract or 
agreement is disapproved by the Board as 
being contrary to the public interest. 
Nature and use of documents filed 

Sec. 1103. The copies of tariffs and of all 
contracts, agreements, understandings, and 
arrangements filed with the Board as herein 
provided, and the statistics, tables, and fig- 
ures contained in the annual or other reports 
of air carriers and other persons made to the 
Board as required under the provisions of 
this act shall be preserved as public records 
(except as otherwise provided in this act) in 
the custody of the secretary of the Board, 
and shall be received as prima facie evidence 
of what they purport to be for the purpose of 
investigations by the Board and in all judi- 
cial proceedings; and copies of, and extracts 
from, any of such tariffs, contracts, agree- 
ments, understandings, arrangements, or re- 
ports, certified by the secretary of the Board, 
under the seal of the Board, shall be received 
in evidence with like effect as the originals. 

Withholding of information 

Sec. 1104. Any person may make written 
objection to the public disclosure of informa- 
tion contained in any application, report, 
or document filed pursuant to the provisions 
of this act or of information obtained by 
the Board or the Administrator, pursuant 
to the provisions of this act, stating the 
grounds for such objection. Whenever such 
objection is made, the Board or Administra- 
tor shall order such information withheld 
from public disclosure when, in their judg- 
ment, a disclosure of such information would 
adversely affect the interests of such person 
and is not required in the interest of the 
public. The Board or Administrator shall 
be responsible for classified information in 
accordance with appropriate law: Provided, 
That nothing in this section shall authorize 
the withholding of information by the Board 
or Administrator from the duly authorized 
committees of the Congress. 


Cooperation with Government agencies 


Sec. 1105. The Board and the Administrator 
may avail themselves of the assistance of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency and 
any research or technical agency of the 
United States on matters relating to aircraft 
fuel and oil and to the design, materials, 
workmanship, construction, performance, 
maintenance, and operation of aircraft, air- 
craft engines propellers, appliances, and air 
navigation facilities. Each such agency is 
authorized to conduct such scientific and 
technical researches, investigations, and tests 
as may be necessary to aid the Board and 
Administrator in the exercise and perform- 
ance of their powers and duties. Nothing 
contained in this Act shall be construed 
to authorize the duplication of the laboratory 
research activities of any existing govern- 
mental agency. 


Remedies not exclusive 


Sec. 1106. Nothing contained in this act 
shall in any way abridge or alter the remedies 
now existing at common law or by statute, 
but the provisions of this act are in addi- 
tion to such remedies. 


Public use of facilities 


Sec. 1107. (a) Air navigation facilities 
owned or operated by the United States 
may be made available for public use under 
such conditions and to such extent as the 
head of the department or other agency 
having jurisdiction thereof deems advisable 
and may by regulation prescribe. 
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(b) The head of any Government depart- 
ment or other agency having jurisdiction 
over any airport. or emergency landing field 
owned or operated by the United States may 
provide for the sale to any aircraft of fuel, 
oil, equipment, and supplies, and the fur- 
nishing to it of mechanical service, tempo- 
rary shelter, and other assistance under 
such regulations as the head of the depart- 
ment or agency may prescribe, but only if 
such action is by reason of an emergency 
necessary to the continuance of such air- 
craft on its course to the nearest airport 
operated by private enterprise. All such ar- 
ticles shall be sold and such assistance fur- 
nished at the fair market value prevailing 
locally as ascertained by the head of such 
department or agency. All amounts received 
under this subdivision shall be covered into 
the Treasury; but that part of such amounts 
which, in the judgment of the head of the 
department or agency, is equivalent to the 
cost of the fuel, oll, equipment, supplies, 
services, shelter, or other assistance so sold 
or furnished shall be credited to the appro- 
priation from which such cost was paid, and 
the balance, if any, shall be credited to mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 


Foreign aircrajt 


Sec. 1108. (a) The United States of Amer- 
ica is hereby declared to possess and exercise 
complete and exclusive national sovereignty 
in the airspace of the United States, includ- 
ing the airspace above all inland waters and 
the airspace above those portions of the 
adjacent marginal high seas, bays, and lakes, 
over which by international law or treaty 
or convention the United States exercises 
national jurisdiction. Aircraft of the armed 
forces of any foreign nation shall not be 
navigated in the United States, including 
the Canal Zone, except in accordance with 
an authorization granted by the Secretary 
of State. 

(b) Foreign aircraft, which are not a part 
of the armed forces of a foreign nation, may 
be navigated in the United States by airmen 
holding certificates of licenses issued or ren- 
dered valid by the United States or by the 
nation in which the aircraft is registered if 
such foreign nation grants a similar privilege 
with respect to aircraft of the United States 
and only if such navigation is authorized by 
permit, order, or regulation issued by the 
Board hereunder, and in accordance with 
the terms, conditions, and limitations 
thereof. The Board shall issue such permits, 
orders, or regulations to such extent only as 
it shall find such action to be in the interest 
of the public: Provided, however, That in 
exercising its powers hereunder, the Board 
shall do so consistently with any treaty, con- 
vention, or agreement which may be in force 
between the United States and any foreign 
country or countries. Foreign civil aircraft 
permitted to navigate in the United States 
under this subsection may be authorized by 
the Board to engage in air commerce within 
the United States except that they shall not 
take on at any point within the United 
States, persons, property, or mail carried for 
compensation or hire and destined for an- 
other point within the United States. Noth- 
ing contained in this subsection (b) shall be 
deemed to limit, modify, or amend section 
402 of this act, but any foreign air carrier 
holding a permit under said section 402 
shall not be required to obtain additional 
authorization under this subsection with re- 
spect to any operation authorized by said 
permit. 

Application of existing laws relating to 

foreign commerce 

Sec. 1109. (a) Except as specifically pro- 
vided in the act entitled “An act to authorize 
the President to proclaim regulations for 
preventing collisions at sea,” approved Oc- 
tober 11, 1951 (Public Law 172, 82d Congress; 
65 Stat. 406), the navigation and shipping 
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laws of the United States, including any defi- 
nition of “vessel” or “vehicle” found therein 
and including the rules for the prevention 
of collisions, shall not be construed to apply 
to seaplanes or other aircraft or to the nayi- 
gation of vessels in relation to seaplanes or 
other aircraft. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to (1) designate places in the 
United States as ports of entry for civil air- 
craft arriving in the United States from any 
place outside thereof and for merchandise 
carried on such aircraft, (2) detail to ports 
of entry for civil aircraft such officers and 
employees of the customs service as he may 
deem necessary, and to confer or im 
upon any officer or employee of the United 
States stationed at any such port of entry 
(with the consent of the head of the Gov- 
ernment department or other agency under 
whose jurisdiction the officer or employee is 
serving) any of the powers, privileges, or 
duties conferred or imposed upon officers or 
employees of the customs service, and (3) by 
regulation to provide for the application to 
civil air navigation of the laws and regula- 
tions relating to the administration of the 
customs laws to such extent and upon such 
conditions as he deems n A 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized by regulation to provide for the ap- 
plication to civil aircraft of the laws and 
regulations relating to the entry and clear- 
ance of vessels to such extent and upon such 
conditions as he deems necessary. 

(d) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized by regulation to provide for the 
application to civil air navigation of the 
laws and regulations related to animal and 
plant quarantine, including the importation, 
exportation, transportation, and quarantine 
of animals, plants, animal and plant prod- 
ucts, insects, bacterial and fungus cultures, 
viruses, and serums, to such extent and upon 
such conditions as he deems necessary. 

Geographical extension of jurisdiction 

Sec. 1110. Whenever the President deter- 
mines that such action would be in the na- 
tional interest, he may, to the extent, in the 
manner, and for such periods of time as he 
may consider necessary, extend the applica- 
tion of this act to any areas of land or 
water outside of the United States and the 
overlying airspace thereof in which the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States, un- 
der international treaty, agreement, or other 
lawful arrangement has the necessary legal 
authority to take such action. 

TITLE XII—SECURITY PROVISIONS 
Purpose 

Sec. 1201. The purpose of this title is to 
establish security provisions which will en- 
courage and permit the maximum use of 


the navigable airspace by civil aircraft con- 
sistent with the national security. 
Security control of air traffic 

Src. 1202. In the exercise of his authority 
under section 307 (a) of this act, the Ad- 
ministrator, in consultation with the De- 
partment of Defense, shall establish such 
zones or areas in the airspace of the United 
States as he may find necessary in the in- 
terests of national defense, and by rule, 
regulation, or order restrict or prohibit the 
flight of civil aircraft, which he cannot iden- 
tify, locate, and control with available fa- 
cilities, within such zones or areas, 

Penalties 

Sec. 1203. In addition to the penalties 
otherwise provided for by this act, any per- 
son who knowingly or willfully violates any 
provision of this title, or any rule, regula- 
tion, or order issued thereunder shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof, shall be subject to a 
fine of not exceeding $10,000 or to imprison- 
ment not exceeding 1 year, or to both such 
fine and imprisonment. 
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TITLE XIII—WAR RISK INSURANCE 
Definitions 
American Aircraft 


Src. 1301. As used in this title— 

(a) The term “American aircraft’ means 
“civil aircraft of the United States” as de- 
fined in section 101 (15) of this act, and 
any aircraft owned or chartered by or made 
available to the United States, or any de- 
partment or agency thereof, or the govern- 
ment of any State, Territory, or possession 
of the United States, or any political subdi- 
vision thereof, or the District of Columbia, 

War Risks 

(b) The term “war risks” includes, to 
such extent as the Secretary may deter- 
mine, all or any part of those risks which 
are described in “free of capture and seizure” 
clauses, or analogous clauses. 


Secretary 
(c) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
of Commerce. 
Insurance Company and Insurance Carrier 
(d) The terms “insurance company” and 
“insurance carrier” in sections 1305 (a) and 
(b) and in section 1307 (d) shall include any 
mutual or stock insurance company, recipro- 
cal insurance association, and any group or 
association authorized to do an aviation 
insurance business in any State of the United 
States, 
Authority to insure 
Power of Secretary 
Sec. 1302. (a) The Secretary, with the ap- 
proval of the President, and after such con- 
sultation with interested agencies of the 
Government as the President may require, 
may provide insurance and reinsurance 
against loss or damage arising out of war 
risks in the manner and to the extent pro- 
vided in this title, whenever it is deter- 
mined by the Secretary that sucn insurance 
adequate for the needs of the air commerce 
of the United States cannot be obtained on 
reasonable terms and conditions from com- 
panies authorized to do an insurance busi- 
ness in a State of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no insurance shall be issued un- 
der this title to cover war risks on persons or 
property engaged or transported exclusively 
in air commerce within the several States of 
the United States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
Basis of Insurance 
(b) Any insurance or reinsurance issued 
under any of the provisions of this title shall 
be based, insofar as practicable, upon con- 
sideration of the risk involved. 


Insurable persons, property, or interests 
Sec. 1303. The Secretary may provide 
the insurance and reinsurance, author- 
ized by section 1302 with respect to the fol- 
lowing persons, property, or interest: 
Aircraft 


(a) American aircraft, and those foreign- 
flag aircraft engaged in aircraft operations 
deemed by the Secretary to be in the interest 
of the national defense or the national econ- 
omy of the United States, when so engaged. 

Cargo 

(b) Cargoes transported. or to be trans- 
ported on any such aircraft, including ship- 
ments by express or registered mail; air car- 
goes owned by citizens or residents of the 
United States, its Territories or possessions; 
air cargoes imported to, or exported from, 
the United States, its Territories or posses- 
sions and air cargoes sold or purchased by 
citizens or residents of the United States, its 
‘Territories or possessions, under contracts of 
sale or purchase by the terms of which the 
risk of loss by war risks or the obligation to 
provide insurance against such risks is as- 
sumed by or falls upon a citizen or resident 
of the United States, its Territories or pos- 
sessions; air cargoes transported between any 
point in the United States and any point in 
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a Territory or possession of the United States, 
between any point in any such Territory or 
possession and any point in any other such 
Territory or possession, or between any point 
in any such Territory or possession and any 
other point in the same Territory or 
possession. 


Personal Effects and Baggage 


(c) The personal effects and baggage of the 
captains, pilots, officers, members of the 
crews of such aircraft, and of other persons 
employed or transported on such aircraft. 

Persons 

(ad) Captains, pilots, officers, members of 
the crews of such aircraft, and other persons 
employed or transported thereon against loss 
of life, injury, or detention. 


Other Interests 


(e) Statutory or contractual obligations or 
other liabilities of such aircraft or of the 
owner or operator of such aircraft of the 
nature customarily covered by insurance. 


Insurance for departments and agencies 
Exception 


Sec. 1304. (a) Any department or agency 
of the United States may, with the approval 
of the President, procure from the Secretary 
any of the insurance provided under this 
title, except with respect to valuables covy- 
ered by sections 1 and 2 of the act of July 
8, 1937 (50 Stat. 479). 

Indemnity Agreements 

(b) The Secretary is authorized with such 
approval to provide such insurance at the 
request of the Secretary of Defense, and such 
other agencies as the President may pre- 
scribe, without premium in consideration of 
the agreement of the Secretary of Defense 
or such agency to indemnify the Secretary 
against all losses covered by such insurance, 
and the Secretary of Defense and such other 
agencies are authorized to execute such in- 
demnity agreement with the Secretary. 


Reinsurance 
Who May Be Insured 


Sec. 1305. (a) To the extent that he is au- 
thorized by this title to provide insurance, 
the Secretary may reinsure, in whole or in 
part, any company authorized to do an in- 
surance business in any State of the United 
States. The Secretary may reinsure with, 
or cede or retrocede to, any such company, 
any insurance or reinsurance provided by 
the Secretary in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this title. 


Rates for Reinsurance 


(b) Reinsurance shall not be provided by 
the Secretary at rates less than nor obtained 
by the Secretary at rates more than the rates 
established by the Secretary on the same or 
similar risks or the rates charged by the 
insurance carrier for the insurance so rein- 
sured, whichever is most advantageous to 
the Secretary, except that the Secretary may 
make to the insurance carrier such allow- 
ances for expenses on account of the cost 
of services rendered or facilities furnished 
as he deems reasonably to accord with good 
business practice, but such allowance to the 
carrier shall not provide for any payment 
by the carrier on account of solicitation for 
or stimulation of insurance business. 

Collection and disbursement of funds 

Treasury Revolving Fund 

Sec. 1306, (a) Moneys appropriated by 
Congress to carry out the provisions of this 
title and all moneys received from premiums, 
salvage, or other recoveries and all receipts 
in connection with this title shall be de- 


posited in a revolving fund in the Treasury 
of the United States. Payments of return 


premiums, losses, settlements, judgments, 
and all liabilities incurred by the United 
States under this title shall be made from 
such funds through the disbursing facilities 
of the Treasury Department. 
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Appropriations 
(b) Such sums as shall be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title are 
authorized to be appropriated to such fund, 


Revolving Fund Excess 


(c) At least annually, any balance in the 
revolving fund in excess of an amount de- 
termined by the Secretary to be n 
for the requirements of the fund, and for 
reasonable reserves to maintain the solvency 
of the fund shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 


Annual Payment of Costs 


(d) Annual payments shall be made by 
the Secretary to the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts by reason 
of costs incurred by the Government 
through the employment of appropriated 
funds by the Secretary in carrying out the 
provisions of this title. These payments 
shall be computed by applying to the aver- 
age monthly balance of appropriated funds 
retained in the revolving fund a percentage 
determined annually in advance by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Such percentage 
shall not be less than the current average 
rate which the Treasury pays on its mar- 
ketable obligations. 


Civil Service Retirement System 


(e) The Secretary shall contribute to the 
Civil Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund, on the basis of annual billings as de- 
termined by the Civil Service Commission, for 
the Government’s share of the cost of the 
Civil Service Retirement System applicable to 
the employees engaged in carrying out the 
provisions of this title. The Secretary shall 
also contribute to the employees’ compensa- 
tion fund, on the basis of annual billings as 
determined by the Secretary of Labor for 
the benefit payments made from such fund 
on account of the employees engaged in 
carrying out the provisions of this title. The 
annual billings shall also include a state- 
ment of the fair portion of the cost of the 
administration of the respective funds, 
which shall be paid by the Secretary into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Administrative powers of Secretary 
Regulatory and Settlement 

Sec. 1307. (a) The Secretary, in the ad- 
ministration of this title, may iscue such 
policies, rules, and regulations as he deems 
proper and, subject to the following provi- 
sions of this subsection, may adjust and pay 
losses, compromise and settle claims, whether 
in favor of or against the United States and 
pay the amount of any judgment rendered 


‘against the United States in any suit, or the 


amount of any settlement agreed upon, in 
respect of any claim under insurance author- 
ized by this title. In the case of any aircraft 
which is insured under the provisions of this 
title, (1) the policy shall specify a stated 
amount to be paid in the event of total loss, 
and such stated amount shall not exceed an 
amount determined by the Secretary, after 
consultation with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, to represent the fair and reasonable 
value of the aireraft, and (2) the amount 
of any claim which is compromised, settled, 
adjusted, or paid shall in no event exceed 
such stated amount. 
Forms, Policies, Amounts Insured, and Rates 

(b) The Secretary may prescribe and 
change forms and policies, and fix, adjust, 
and change the amounts insured and rates 
or premium provided for in this title: Pro- 
vided, That with respect to policies in effect 
at the time any such change is made, such 
change shall apply only with the consent of 
the insured. 

Manner of Administration 

(c) The Secretary, in administering this 
title, may exercise his powers, perform his 
duties and functions, and make his expendi- 
tures, in accordnace with commercial practice 
in the aviation insurance business. Except 
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as authorized in subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion, no insurance broker or other person 
acting in a similar intermediary capacity 
shall be paid any fee or other consideration 
by the Secretary by virtue of his participa- 
tion in arranging any insurance wherein the 
Secretary directly insures any of the risk 
thereof. 


Employment of Aviation Insurance Com- 
panies and Agents 

(d) The Secretary may, and whenever he 
finds it practical to do so shall, employ com- 
panies or groups of companies authorized to 
do an aviation insurance business in any 
State of the United States, to act as his 
underwriting agent. The Secretary may al- 
low such companies or groups of companies 
fair and reasonable compensation for serv- 
icing insurance written by such companies 
or groups of companies as underwriting agent 
for the Secretary. The services of such un- 
derwriting agents may be utilized in the 
adjustment of claims under insurance pro- 
vided by this title, but no claim shall be paid 
unless and until it has been approved by the 
Secretary. Such compensation may include 
an allowance for expenses reasonably in- 
curred by such agent, but such allowance 
shall not include any payment by such agent 
on account of solicitation for or stimulation 
of insurance business. 

Cooperation With Other Agencies 

(e) The Secretary with the consent of any 
executive department, independent establish- 
ment, or other agency of the Government, in- 
cluding any field service thereof, may avail 
himself of the use of information, services, 
facilities, officers, and employees thereof in 
carrying out the provisions of this title. 


Budget Program and Accounts 


(f) The Secretary, in the performance of, 
and with respect to, the functions, powers, 
and duties vested in him by this title, shall 
prepare annually and submit a budget pro- 
gram as provided for wholly owned Govern- 
ment corporations by the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, as amended (59 Stat. 
597; 31 U. S. C. 841). The Secretary shall 
maintain an integral set of accounts which 
shall be audited annually by the General 
Accounting Office in accordance with prin- 
ciples and procedures applicable to commer- 
cial transactions as provided by the said 
Government Corporation Control Act: Pro- 
vided, That, because of the business activities 
authorized by this title, the Secretary may 
exercise the powers conferred in said title, 
perform the duties and functions, and make 
expenditures required in accordance with 
commercial practice in the aviation insur- 
ance business, and the General Accounting 
Office shall allow credit for such expenditures 
when shown to be necessary because of the 
nature of such authorized activities. 


Rights of airmen under existing law 


Sec. 1308. This title shall not affect rights 
of airmen under existing law. 


Annual and quarterly reports to Congress 

Sec. 1309. The Secretary shall include in 
his annual report to Congress a detailed 
statement of all activities and of all expendi- 
tures and receipts under this title for the 
period covered by such report and in addition 
make quarterly progress reports to the Con- 
gress with reference to contracts entered into, 
proposed contracts, and the general progress 
of his insurance activities. 

Judicial review of claims 

Sec. 1310. Upon disagreement as to a loss 
insured under this title, suit may be main- 
tained t the United States in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia or in the United States district 
court in and for the district in which the 
claimant or his agent resides, notwithstand- 
ing the amount of the claim and any provi- 
sion of existing law as to the jurisdiction of 
United States district courts, and this remedy 
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shall be exclusive of any other action by rea- 
son of the same subject matter against any 
agent or employee of the United States em- 
ployed or retained under this title. If the 
claimant has no residence in the United 
States, suit may be brought in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia or in any other United States district 
court in which the Attorney General of the 
United States agrees to accept service. The 
procedure in such suits shall otherwise be the 
same as that provided for suits in the dis- 
trict courts by title 28, United States Code, 
section 1346 (a) (2),sofaras applicable. All 
persons having or claiming or who might 
have an interest in such insurance may be 
made parties either initially or upon the mo- 
tion of either party. In any case where the 
Secretary acknowledges the indebtedness of 
the United States on account of such insur- 
ance, and there is a dispute as to the persons 
entitled to receive payment, the United States 
may bring an action in the nature of a bill of 
interpleader against such parties, in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, or in the United States district 
court of the district in which any such per- 
son resides. In such actions any party, if 
not a resident of or found within the dis- 
trict, may be brought in by order of court 
served in such reasonable manner as the 
court directs, If the court is satisfied that 
persons unknown might assert a claim on 
account of such insurance, it may direct serv- 
ice upon such persons unknown by publica- 
tion in the Federal Register. Judgment in 
any such suit shall discharge the United 
States from further liability to any parties 
to such action, and to all persons when serv- 
ice by publication upon persons unknown is 
directed by the court. The period within 
which sults may be commenced contained in 
said act providing for bringing of suits 
against the United States shall, if claim be 
filed therefor within such period, be sus- 
pended from such time of filing until the 
claim shall have been administratively de- 
nied by the Secretary and for 60 days there- 
after: Provided, however, That such claim 
shall be deemed to have been administra- 
tively denied if not acted upon within 6 
months after the time of filing, unless the 
Secretary for good cause shown shall have 
otherwise agreed with the claimant. 


Insurance of excess with other underwriters 


Sec. 1311. A person having an insurable 
interest in an aircraft may, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, insure with other 
underwriters in an amount in excess of the 
amount insured with the Secretary, and, in 
that event, the Secretary shall not be en- 
titled to the benefit of such insurance, but 
nothing in this section shall prevent the 
Secretary from entering into contracts of 
coinsurance. 


Termination of title 


Sec. 1312. The authority of the Secretary 
to provide insurance and reinsurance under 
this title shall expire at the termination 
of June 13, 1961. 

TITLE XIV—REPEALS AND AMENDMENTS 
Repeals 

Sec. 1401. (a) The act of May 20, 1926 (Air 
Commerce Act of 1926, 44 Stat. 568), as 
amended, is hereby repealed. 

(b) The act of June 23, 1938 (Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, 52 Stat. 973), as 
amended, is hereby repealed. 

(c) Section 7 of Reorganization Plan No. 
3 (54 Stat. 1233) and section 7 of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 4 (54 Stat. 1235-1236), 
which became effective on June 30, 1940 
(54 Stat. 231), are hereby repealed. No 
function vested in the Administrator by 
this act shall hereafter be subject to the 
provisions of section 1 (a) of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 5 of 1950 (64 Stat. 1263). 

(d) The act of August 14, 1957 (Airways 
Modernization Act of 1957, 71 Stat. 349), is 
hereby repealed. 
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(e) All other acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent with any provision of this act are 
hereby repealed. 


Amendments to acts relating to airports 
Act Relating to Public Airports 


Sec. 1402. (a) The act of May 24, 1928, 
as amended (45 Stat. 728), is further 
amended by striking out the words “Civil 
Aeronautics Authority” wherever they ap- 
pear and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency.” 

Federal Airport Act 


(b) The act of May 13, 1946, as amended 
(60 Stat. 170), is further amended as 
follows: 

(1) By striking the words “Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics” wherever they appear 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency”; 

(2) By striking the word “Secretary” 
where it appears in sections 3 (a), 6, and 
17, and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“Administrator”; and 

(3) By striking the words “Secretary of 
Commerce” wherever they appear and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the word “Adminis- 
trator.” 


Government Surplus Airports and 
Equipment Act 


(c) The act of July 30, 1947 (61 Stat. 678), 
as amended, including the act of October 1, 
1949 (63 Stat. 700), is further amended by 
striking the words “Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics” wherever they appear and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency.” 

Alaskan Airports Act 

(d) The act of May 28, 1948, as amended 
(62 Stat. 277), is amended as follows: 

(1) By striking the words “Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics” and inserting in leu 
thereof the words “Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency”; 

(2) By striking the words “Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “Federal Aviation 
Agency”; 

(3) By striking the words “Secretary of 
Commerce” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “Administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency.” 

Department of Interior Airports Act 

(e) The act of March 18, 1950 (64 Stat. 
27), is amended by striking the words “Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency.” 

Washington National Airport Act 

(f) The act of June 29, 1940 (54 Stat. 
686), as amended, is further amended by 
striking out the words “Administrator of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority” in subsec- 
tion (a) of section 1 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency,” and by striking 
out the words “Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration” in subsection (a) of section 4 and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “Federal 
Aviation Agency.” 


Second Washington Airport Act 


(g) The act of September 7, 1950 (64 Stat. 
770), is amended by striking the word “Sec- 
retary” wherever it appears except in sub- 
section (c) of section 8 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “Administrator”; by strik- 
ing the words “Secretary of Commerce” from 
the first section of such act and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Agency”; by striking 
the words “Department of Commerce” wher- 
ever they appear and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “Federal Aviation 
Agency”; and by striking subsection (c) of 
section 8 and inserting in lieu thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 
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“(c) The United States Park Police may, 
at the request of the Administrator, be as- 
signed by the Secretary of the Interior, in 
his discretion, to patrol any area of the air- 
port, and any members of the United States 
Park Police so assigned are hereby author- 
ized and empowered to make arrests within 
the limits of the airport for the same of- 
fenses and in the same manner and circum- 
stances as are provided in this section with 
respect to employees designated by the Ad- 
ministrator.” 

Amendments to the International Aviation 

Facilities Act 

Sec. 1403. The act of June 16, 1948 (62 
Stat. 450), as amended, is further amended 
by striking the words “Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency”, and by striking 
the words “Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“Federal Aviation Agency”; by striking par- 
agraph (1) of section 2 and renumbering 
subsequent subsections; by striking the 
phrase “After consultation with the Air 
Coordinating Committee and” from section 
3; by striking the phrase “with the unani- 
mous approval of the Air Coordinating 
Committee,” from section 6; and by strik- 
ing the sentence reading “Transfer of prop- 
erty in foreign territory shall be made here- 
under only after consultation with the Air 
Coordinating Committee,” wherever it ap- 
pears in section 8. 

Amendments to act relating to Coast Guard 

aid to navigation and ocean stations 

Sec. 1404. The act of August 4, 1949 (63 
Stat. 495), as amended, is further amended 
by striking the words “Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics” wherever they appear and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency”, 
and by striking the words “Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration” wherever they appear 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“Federal Aviation Agency.” 

Amendments to Federal Explosives Act 

Sec. 1405. The act of November 24, 1942 
(56 Stat. 1022), is amended by striking the 
words. “Civil Aeronautics Board” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency.” 
Amendments to Federal Property and Ad- 

ministrative Services Act of 1949 

Src. 1406 The Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, is further amended by striking the 
phrase “Administrator of Civil Aeronautics” 
in section 602 (d) (40 U. S. C. 474 (14)), 
and inserting in lieu thereof the phrase 
“Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency.” 

Amendments to act relating to purchase and 
manufacture of materials and supplies 
Sec. 1407. The act of March 4, 1915, as 

amended (31 U. S. C. 686), is further 

amended by striking the phrase “Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase “Federal Aviation 

Agency.” 

Amendments to Experimental Air Mail Act 
Sec. 1408. The act of April 15, 1938, as 

amended (39 U. S. C. 470), is further 

amended by striking the phrase “Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase “Federal Aviation Act of 

1958.” 

Amendments to Transportation of Foreign 

Mail by Aircraft Act 

Sec, 1409. The act of August 27, 1940, as 
amended (49 U. S. C. 485a), is further 
amended by striking the phrase “Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase “Federal Aviation Act of 
1958.” 
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Amendments to act relating to transporta- 
tion of regular mail to Alaska by air 


Sec. 1410. The act of October 14, 1940, as 
amended (39 U. S. O. 488a), is further 
amended by striking the phrase “Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase “Federal Aviation Act of 
1958.” 


Amendment to provision in the Federal 
Trade Commission Act 


Sec. 1411. Section 5 (a) (6) of the act of 
September 26, 1914, as amended (15 U. S. C. 
45), is further amended by striking the 
phrase “Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the phrase “Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958.” 


TITLE XV—SAVING PROVISIONS AND EFFECTIVE 
DATE 


Effect of transfers, repeals, and amendments 


Existing Rules, Regulations, Orders, and 
So Forth 


Sec. 1501. (a) All orders, determinations, 
rules, regulations, permits, contracts, certifi- 
cates, licenses, and privileges which have 
been issued, made, or granted by the Presi- 
dent, the Department of Commerce, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Airways Modernization Board, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, or the Postmaster General, or 
any court of competent jurisdiction, under 
any provision of law repealed or amended by 
this act, or in the exercise of duties, powers, 
or functions which, under this act, are vest- 
ed in the Administrator of the Federal Avi- 
ation Agency or the Civil Aeronautics Board 
by this act, and which are in effect at the 
time this section takes effect, shall continue 
in effect according to their terms until modi- 
fied, terminated, superseded, set aside, or re- 
pealed by the Administrator or the Board, as 
the case may be, or by any court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, or by operation of law. 


Pending Administrative Proceedings 


(b) The provisions of this act shall not af- 
fect any proceedings pending at the time this 
section takes effect before the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
Chairman of the Airways Modernization 
Board, the Secretary of the Treasury, or the 
Secretary of Agriculture; but any such pro- 
ceedings shall be continued before the suc- 
cessor agency, orders therein issued, appeals 
therefrom taken, and payments made pursu- 
ant to such orders, as if this act had not been 
enacted; and orders issued in any such pro- 
ceedings shall continue in effect until modi- 
fied, terminated, superseded, or repealed by 
the Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Secretary of the Treasury, or the 
Secretary of Agriculture or by operation of 
law. 

Pending Judicial Proceedings 

(c) The provisions of this act shall not 
affect suits commenced prior to the date on 
which this section takes effect; and all such 
suits shall be continued by the successor 
agency, proceedings therein had, appeals 
therein taken, and judgments therein ren- 
dered, in the same manner and with the same 
effect as if this act had not been passed. No 
suit, action, or other proceeding lawfully 
commenced by or against any agency or of- 
ficer of the United States, in relation to the 
discharge of official duties, shall abate by 
reason of any transfer of authority, power, 
or duties from such agency or officer to the 
Administrator or the Board under the provi- 
sions of this act, but the court, upon motion 
or supplemental petition filed at any time 
within 12 months after such transfer, show- 
ing the necessity for a survival of such suit, 
action, or other proceeding to obtain a set- 
tlement of the questions involved, may al- 
low the same to be maintained by or against 
the Administrator or the Board. 
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Personnel, property, and appropriations 

Sec. 1502. (1) The officers, employees, and 
property (including office equipment and of- 
ficial records) of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Commerce, 
and of the Airways Modernization Board, and 
such employees and property (including of- 
fice equipment and official records) as the 
President, after consultation with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, shall determine to have 
been employed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in the exercise and performance of 
those powers and duties vested in and im- 
posed upon it by the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended, and which are vested 
by this act in the Agency, shall be trans- 
ferred to the Agency upon such date or dates 
as the President shall specify: Provided, 
That the transfer of such personnel shall be 
without reduction in classification or com- 
pensation, except that this requirement shall 
not operate after the end of the fiscal year 
during which such transfer is made to pre- 
vent the adjustment of classification or 
compensation to conform to the duties to 
which such transferred personnel may be as- 
signed. 

(2) Such of the unexpended balances of 
appropriations available for use by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and by the Airways Mod- 
ernization Board, and such of the unex- 
pended balance of appropriations available 
for use by the Civil Aeronautics Board in the 
exercise and performance of those powers 
and duties vested in and imposed upon it by 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, and which are vested by this act in the 
Administrator, shall be transferred to the 
Agency upon such date or dates as the Presi- 
dent shall specify, and shall be available for 
use in connection with the exercise and per- 
formance of the powers and duties vested in 
and imposed upon the Administrator by this 
act. Where provisions of this act which 
are to be administered by the Board are in 
substance reenactments (with or without 
modifications) of provisions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, adminis- 
tered by the Board at the time this section 
takes effect, the Board, in carrying out such 
provisions of this act, may utilize unex- 
pended balances of appropriations made for 
carrying out such provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended. 

(3) All records transferred to the Admin- 
istrator under this act shall be available for 
use by him to the same extent as if such 
records were originally records of the Ad- 
ministrator. 

Members, officers, and employees of the Board 

Sec. 1503. Nothing in this act (1) shall af- 
fect the tenure of office of any individual 
who is a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board at the time title IV of this act takes 
effect, or to nullify any action theretofore 
taken by the President in designating any 
such person as Chairman or Vice Chairman 
of the Board, or (2) subject to section 1502 
(1), change the status of the officers and 
employees under the jurisdiction of the Board 
at that time. 

Separability 

Sec. 1504. If any provision of this act or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the remainder of 
the act and the application of such provision 
to other persons or circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. 

Effective date 

Sec. 1505. The provisions of this act shall 
become effective as follows: 

(1) Section 301, section 302 (a), (b), (c), 
(f), (i), and (j), section 303 (a), section 304, 
and section 1502 shall become effective on 
the date of enactment of this act; and 

(2) The remaining provisions shall become 
effective on the 30th day following the date 
on which the Administrator of the Federal 
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Aviation Agency first appointed under this 
act qualifies and takes office. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this House has consid- 
ered and passed some most important 
legislation during this session. The bill 
we have before us now, in my judgment, 
is one of the most far-reaching, impor- 
tant, and necessary proposals for legis- 
Tation that will be considered during the 
85th Congress. 

S. 3880 is a bill to create a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and a Federal Aviation 
Agency, to provide for the regulation 
and promotion of civil aviation in such 
manner as to best foster its development 
and safety, and to provide for the safe 
and efficient use of the airspace by both 
civil and military aircraft. 

This bill has not been hastily consid- 
ered; this is the culmination of efforts, 
study, and investigation over a period 
of several years. The Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce unan- 
imously brings this legislation to you 
for your consideration. 

Do not get the idea that because this 
is a voluminous bill of some 197 pages 
that it is necessarily that complicated 
in its content. Included in this bill is 
not only the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, but it is a rewrit- 
ing, a recodification, of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 as amended. It was 
thought necessary and imperative that 
in bringing this problem under one gen- 
eral head with the amendments that 
are necessary that it would be best from 
the standpoint of all who will benefit by 
this, those who will administer it, those 
who will read its contents, to have a 
recodification of the entire act. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce held ex- 
tensive hearings on the subject of this 
particular legislation. We invited a sub- 
committee from the Committee on 
Armed Services to sit in and participate 
in the hearings because it has to do not 
only with commercial aviation, civil avi- 
ation, but also military aviation. We 
thought it advisable to have a subcom- 
mittee from the Armed Services Com- 
mitttee which has to do with military 
organization to sit in with us. So ex- 
tensive hearings have been held in order 
to formulate this legislation which we 
bring before you today. 

Our committee has had many inves- 
tigations over the past several years, 
some of them as a result of tragic acci- 
dents that have happened in the air that 
took the lives of hundreds of people. We 
have had investigations of new types of 
facilities and so forth. Under unusual 
circumstances we found the military it- 
self divided, that there was conflict and 
controversy between military and com- 
mercial civilian aviation. Here we bring 
you the entire operation under 1 head, 
1 agency. The amazing, but I think 
delightful, situation is that we have not 
only those interested in the commercial 
phase of our aviation program, but also 
those in the military and the adminis- 
tration unanimously supporting the gen- 
eral provisions of the bill that we bring 
before you today. 

I placed a statement in the RECORD 
some time ago when we introduced the 
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bill. It will be unnecessary to review 
that explanation again, but I would like 
to now give a more detailed explanation 
of this bill. 


PURPOSES OF THE LEGISLATION 


Mr. Speaker, S. 3880, as amended by 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and known as the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958, is a bill 
providing for: 

First. An agency, independent of any 
other agency of the Government and 
responsible both to the President and 
to the Congress, for the purpose of reg- 
ulation and promotion of civil aviation 
in such manner as to best foster its de- 
velopment and safety, and to provide for 
the safe and efficient use of the airspace 
by both civil and military aircraft. 

Second. This new agency known as the 
Federal Aviation Agency is given the 
responsibility and authority to regulate 
and control all military and civil use 
of airspace, to provide the research and 
development effort necessary to modern- 
ize the Federal airways and air traffic 
control system, and to cooperate with 
State and local government agencies in 
the construction and operation of ade- 
quate airports for civil aircraft and for 
the national defense. 

Third. The bill also provides for the 
continuance in its present form with 
certain modifications, of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and its activities related 
to the economic control of civil aviation 
and accident investigations involving 
civil aircraft. 

Fourth. The bill also provides that the 
functions of the Airways Modernization 
Board created by the last session of this 
Congress to coordinate research and de- 
velopment in the installation and opera- 
tion of a common system of airways 
navigation and traffic control, will be 
absorbed by the new Federal Aviation 
Agency as well as the safety regulatory 
functions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, so that one Agency and one Ad- 
ministrator of that Agency, shall be re- 
sponsible for, and have the authority to 
carry out that responsibility, for all 
phases of air safety throughout the 
United States, its Territories and pos- 
sessions. 

Fifth. The Agency is to be headed by 
an Administrator, who must be a civil- 
ian, appointed by the President, by and 
with the consent of the Senate. 

Sixth. In order to effect the maximum 
coordination with the Department of 
Defense the bill provides for the appoint- 
ment by the President of a Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, by and with the consent of 
the Senate. The Deputy Administrator 
may be a military officer at the discre- 
tion of the President, and may continue 
as a military officer as Deputy Adminis- 
trator, receiving all military pay and 
allowances payable to a commissioned 
officer of his grade and length of serv- 
ice; or he may elect to receive the com- 
pensation provided for the Deputy Ad- 
ministrator by this bill. The bill pro- 
vides, however, that if the Administrator 
is a former military officer, the Deputy 
Administrator shall not be an officer on 
active duty with one of the armed serv- 
ices or retired or resigned officer of one 
of the armed services. 
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These provisions have been made to 
insure adequate military representation 
in an Agency vital to the national de- 
fense, and yet to prevent military domi- 
nation of the Agency equally vital to the 
safe and efficient operation of civil air- 
craft. 

Adequate military participation in the 
operation of the Agency at all levels is 
also insured by the bill in providing for 
the detailing by the Secretary of Defense 
of military personnel, in cooperative 
agreement with the Administrator, to 
the Agency. Such personnel will be used 
as the Administrator has need in carry- 
ing out his responsibilities to the na- 
tional defense under terms of the bill. 

Seventh. As a further safeguard to en- 
sure the safety of both civil and military 
aircraft in the use of common airspace, 
provision is made in this bill for the re- 
striction of Federal funds to construct 
or modify air navigation facilities and 
airports unless approved by the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 
This provision for approval by the Ad- 
ministrator also applies to military air- 
ports and missile sites and thus will 
guarantee the proper coordination of 
facilities construction, so as to ensure 
the safest possible use of the airspace, 
at the same time providing for the nec- 
essary use of the airspace for the pur- 
poses of national defense. 

Appeal machinery is provided in the 
bill to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress and in the case of disagree- 
ment, the dispute may be taken to the 
President by either the Secretary of De- 
fense or the Administrator for final de- 
cision. 

Eighth. Provision is made for the de- 
velopment by the Administrator and 
Secretary of Defense, after consulting 
other affected agencies, of plans for the 
effective discharge of the responsibili- 
ties of the Agency in the event of war. 
These plans include the development of 
appropriate legislation to be presented 
to the Congress on or before January 1, 
1960. The President may, if war oc- 
curs before such legislation may be en- 
acted, transfer to the Department of 
Defense any functions of the Agency 
necessary to the conduct of war. 

Ninth. The bill follows administration 
recommendations that safety rule mak- 
ing powers be lodged in the new Agency 
without any review by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, but subject to the Admin- 
istrative Procedures Act. 

This is done to avoid duplication of 
effort and conflicts of authority which 
could lead to delays and deadlocks such 
has have occurred in the past. This 
position of the administration is sup- 
ported by the Air Transport Association 
and the General Aviation Facilities 
Planning Group representing civil flying 
groups, other than scheduled airlines 
and the large nonskeds. 

Tenth. The Administrator is empow- 
ered and directed to encourage and 
foster the development of civil aero- 
nautics and air commerce in the United 
States and abroad. This provision es- 
tablishes a spokesman or focal point for 
civil aviation, long needed by the civil 
aviation industry. At the same time the 
Administrator is charged with meeting 
military needs in the combined civil- 
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military use of the airspace and of the 
Federal airways and airports system. 

Eleventh. In order to safeguard the 
public interest from possible arbitrary 
action on the part of the Administrator, 
provision is made in the bill to subject the 
Administrator to the provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, and fur- 
ther, in cases of suspension and revoca- 
tion of airman or other certificates, to the 
review of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
This right of review by the Board is not 
intended to change existing relation- 
ships as announced by the courts either 
with respect to the burden of proof in 
such cases, which would be borne by the 
Agency, or with respect to conditions un- 
der which, or the purposes for which 
safety certificates may be suspended or 
revoked. Such review in orderly fashion 
should provide a checkrein on any abuse 
of the extensive powers vested in the Ad- 
ministrator by this bill without unnec- 
essarily hampering him in carrying out 
his responsibilities. 

Twelfth. The bill in many areas brings 
up to date the 20 years of history of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 as amended 
by the experience and rapid growth of 
civil and military aviation. All amend- 
ments to the Civil Aeronautics Act have 
been included unless further amended 
or deleted by the provisions of this bill. 
The result is a clean, coherent bill 
clearly outlining the responsibilities of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the new 
Federal Aviation Agency as needed to 
meet conditions affecting aviation in 
1958. The bill is properly organized and 
contains such areas of flexibility as would 
seem needed to stand the tests of and 
strains of a fast growing industry and a 
rapidly changing national defense situ- 
ation. 

PROTECTION OF PERSONS AND PROPERTY ON THE 
GROUND 


The Administrator, in subsection 307 
(c) is authorized and directed to pre- 
scribe air traffic rules and regulations 
for the protection of persons and prop- 
erty on the ground. 

This should mean more than prohibit- 
ing test flights and acrobatics over thick- 
ly populated areas. 

The problem of damage done by crop 
dusting and spraying from aircraft was 
presented to the committee and consid- 
ered, It is intended that this legislation 
give authority to the Administrator to 
protect persons and property on the 
ground, not only from the hazards of 
falling aircraft, but from injury or dam- 
age caused by and on account of any 
flight by aircraft where it is possible to 
do so. To accomplish that purpose, the 
Administrator must have authority to 
make such restrictions concerning the 
operation of aircraft as are necessary to 
protect persons and property on the 
ground from injury caused directly or in- 
directly by anything sprayed or thrown 
from an aircraft in flight. 

Crop dusting and spraying are of great 
value and importance in certain agri- 
cultural operations but it is important 
that they be conducted in a safe manner. 

This problem of adequate protection of 
persons on the ground was discussed in 
the hearings by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr, PRESTON]. 
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CIVIL ROCKET LAUNCHING SITES 


It is the intent of this legislation that 
subsection 308 (b) shall apply to civil 
missile and rocket launching sites. Ob- 
viously, the problem of control of navi- 
gable airspace in the interest of safety 
includes all such sites, as well as the 
sites of military airports and missile 
sites. Accordingly the committee 
amended the bill to authorize an appeal 
by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration in case of a disagree- 
ment with the Administrator regarding 
any site location. 

EMERGENCY SUSPENSIONS AND REVOCATIONS 


Under section 609, in a case where 
the Administrator amends, suspends, or 
revokes a certificate, the certificate 
holder may appeal to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. In such cases the Board 
shall stay the effectiveness of the order 
unless the Administrator advises the 
Board that an emergency exists, in 
which case the order shall remain in 
effect and the Board shall finally dis- 
pose of the appeal within 60 days. Past 
experience has been that only a few of 
these emergency cases occur each year. 

Under the present law, the maximum 
emergency suspension which may be im- 
posed by the Administrator pending ac- 
tion by the Board is 60 days. There 
have been complaints that the present 
system permits undue delay in deciding 
these cases. 

One sentence is included in the new 
section 609 which is of importance to 
certificate holders and was placed there 
for their protection. That sentence is: 
“Prior to amending, modifying, suspend- 
ing, or revoking any of the foregoing 
certificates, the Administrator shall ad- 
vise the holder thereof as to the reasons 
relied upon by the Administrator for 
his proposed action and, except in cases 
of emergency, shall provide the holder 
of such certificate an opportunity to an- 
swer the charges and to be heard as to 
why such certificate should not be 
amended, modified, suspended, or re- 
voked.” The committee was informed 
that this is the present practice in civil 
penalty cases and to make certain that 
this practice is continued in suspension 
and revocation cases the language was 
included. 

The committee was informed by the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics that 
to date in 1958 there have been 14 emer- 
gency suspensions under section 609 of 
the present act, divided as follows; Air- 
line transport pilot certificates, 1; com- 
mercial pilot certificates, 1; private pilot 
certificates, 3; student pilot certificates, 
6; multiengine ratings, none; mechanics’ 
certificates, 3; airworthiness certificates, 
none. In 1957, the total was 18, broken 
down into categories as follows: Airline 
transport certificates, 2; commercial 
pilot certificates, 1; private pilot certifi- 
cates, 7; student pilot certificates, 7; 
multiengine ratings, 1; mechanics’ cer- 
tificates, none; airworthiness certificates, 
none. 

For 1956, total emergency suspensions 
were 10; in 1955, the total was 13; and in 
ee there was 1, a student pilot certifi- 
cate. 

In appeals to the Board, it is clearly 
intended that the burden of proof shall 
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be on the Administrator. It is so stated 
in the committee’s report on S. 3880. 
The Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
has informed the committee by letter 
that that is his understanding of the 
language. 

ADEQUATE PERSONNEL FOR CAB 


The Civil Aeronautics Board under this 
legislation retains very important re- 
sponsibilities in this field of aviation 
safety. The Board retains its powers in 
accident investigations and will act as a 
quasi-judicial body in hearing certain 
appeals from actions of the Administra- 
tor in denying, amending, suspending, or 
revoking safety certificates. The legisla- 
tion requires the Board to decide certain 
classes of appeals within 60 days. The 
committee reluctantly agreed to this in 
the interest of safety. 

In the necessary transfers to carry out 
the provisions of this act, it is hoped that 
the Board will not be deprived of the 
essential personnel it must have to dis- 
charge the duties it retains under this 
legislation. 

COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION 


Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has held 
extensive hearings on this bill and com- 
panion bill H. R. 12616 initiated in this 
second session of the 85th Congress. The 
committee and its members have con- 
sulted at length with representatives of 
the administration, both civil and mili- 
tary, and with all segments of the aero- 
nautics industry. In most instances the 
bill is in accord with the recommenda- 
tions of the administration, particularly 
on those points having to do with mili- 
tary—civil cooperation and joint use of 
the airspace. The committee believes 
the requirements of the civil users of 
the national airspace have been ade- 
quately dealt with in every possible in- 
stance. Changes were made in existing 
law only where such change seemed to 
be urgently needed, and for example 
the Civil Aeronautics Board’s economic 
responsibilities were continued in much 
the same form as at present. 

There is, however, an urgent need for 
this bill, establishing as it does a single 
control over the use of all airspace, and 
the related functions of air safety. On 
many occasions in recent years we have 
had to take note of air disasters result- 
ing from lack of uniform control of both 
military and civil aircraft. We have 
also had to investigate duplication of the 
development and research attendant to 
the establishment of a common sys- 
tem of air navigation and traffic con- 
trol—which culminated in the necessity 
last year to establish by legislation the 
Airways Modernization Board. 

Such duplication is costly and in- 
efficient as well as unsafe. This bill vests 
in the Administrator alone the responsi- 
bility and authority to develop and in- 
stall the common system needed. 
Much of the elements of such a system 
have been developed and installed. 
More elements are in the final stages of 
development. The concentration of re- 
sponsibility provided in this bill will 
expedite by years the provision of the 
ultimate of air safety and expeditious 
use of the airspace by both military and 
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civil aircraft. We must recognize, how- 
ever, that the passage of this bill does 
not immediately solve those vital prob- 
lems, through providing the necessary 
mechanism. All of us in the Congress 
will need to continue our interest and 
cooperation with those given the respon- 
sibilities under this bill. 
HISTORY OF LEGISLATION 


On May 21, following the recent mid- 
air collisions, H. R. 12616 and an iden- 
tical bill, S. 3880, were introduced. In 
a statement to the House at the time 
H. R. 12616 was introduced I discussed 
the problem in some detail. There is no 
need to repeat those details now. 

This legislation has not been con- 
ceived in haste. Consideration has been 
given to the problems discussed above 
by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce for many years. 

This legislation has been drafted with 
extreme care to meet the problems, 

As presented here, the legislation rep- 
resents a considerable revision of H. R. 
12616 and S. 3880, as introduced. How- 
ever, the basic purpose of the original 
legislation has been retained. That pur- 
pose was to establish a unified agency to 
have jurisdiction in the field of airspace 
use and safety. 

The revisions made were largely to in- 
corporate into the bill meritorious sug- 
gestions made by the administration 
through Chairman E. R. Quesada of the 
Airways Modernization Board. In addi- 
tion, numerous technical and clarifica- 
tion amendments have been incorpo- 
rated. 

The magnitude of the airspace use 
problems first came to the attention of 
the public, perhaps, as a result of the 
accident over Grand Canyon 2 years 
ago when 128 lives were lost. Following 
this disaster were other traffic air ac- 
cidents involving civil and military air- 
craft. 

Information on the airspace use prob- 
lem and proposals for legislative action 
were developed by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce in in- 
vestigations of the Grand Canyon col- 
lision and later accidents. Results of 
those and previous airspace use studies 
investigations were given to the Con- 
gress in House Report No. 2927, 84th 
Congress, 2d session, entitled “Airspace 
Use Study,” and House Report No. 1272, 
85th Congress, 1st session, entitled “Air 
Transportation Development and Air- 
space Use Problems.” 

Likewise, the executive branch has 
given extensive study to airspace and 
related problems in the field of aviation. 

On June 13, 1958, the President sub- 
mitted a message to Congress recom- 
mending the creation of an independent 
Federal aviation agency—House Docu- 
ment No, 406, 85th Congress, 2d session. 
In that message, the President said: 

Recent midair collisions of aircraft, occa- 
sioning tragic losses of human life, have 
emphasized the need for a system of air 
traffic management which will prevent, with- 
in the limits of human ingenuity, a recur- 
rence of such accidents. 

In this message, accordingly, I am recom- 
mending to the Congress the establishment 
of an aviation organization in which would 
be consolidated among other things all the 
essential management functions necessary 
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to support the common needs of our civil 
and military aviation, 


OTHER INVESTIGATIONS 


The airspace use problem goes back a 
long ways. It involves the development 
of air navigation and traffic control sys- 
tems, as well as the promulgation and 
enforcement of needed safety regula- 
tions. 

In 1947, after an extensive study of 
air traffic control problems, a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce recommended 
that a nationwide system of short-range 
air navigation aids be developed and 
installed for joint use by civil and mili- 
tary aviation in the interest of efficiency 
and safety. 

The recommendation was accepted by 
representatives of industry and Govern- 
ment. The Radio Technical Commis- 
sion for Aeronautics developed after ex- 
tensive study its SC31 report establish- 
ing a common military-civil air naviga- 
tion and traffic control system, approved 
by the 80th Congress. The CAA was 
given the job of installing the system, 
which was built around the very high 
frequency visual omnirange—VOR—and 
the Distance Measuring Equipment— 
DME—a highly important and success- 
ful device for guiding the flight of air- 
craft in all weather conditions. 

DME was developed and its installa- 
tion began in 1951. 

Due to certain technical characteris- 
tics, the military did not accept VOR, 
chiefly because it was not satisfactory 
for use at sea or in areas of active mili- 
tary operations. As a result, the mili- 
tary developed a new short-range system 
known as tactical air navigation— 
TACAN. This development was not co- 
ordinated with civilian agencies which 
were proceeding to establish a network 
of VOR-DME stations under the com- 
mon system program approved by the 
Congress. In 1952 the military agencies 
asked that TACAN be substituted for 
VOR-DME as the common system short- 
range navigation element, after the DME 
installations had largely been completed. 

This met with stubborn resistance 
from civilan groups and the conflict soon 
came into the open, leading to an investi- 
gation by a subcommittee of your Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. A report on that investigation 
was presented to the House—House Re- 
port No. 592, 84th Congress, 1st session, 
Investigation of the Development of the 
Common System of Air Navigation and 
Traffic Control. 

The TACAN-VOR/DME controversy 
resulted in the adoption of a combination 
of VOR and TACAN, known as VORTAC, 
which now is being installed. 

The TACAN controversy, no doubt, 
contributed to delay in the development 
and installation of a short-range air 
navigation system to meet the needs of 
jet-age aviation. The lack of a suitable 
distance measuring device has proved to 
be a serious handicap in the development 
of an adequate airways traffic control 
system. 

In an effort to prevent a duplication of 
the time-consuming and expensive 
TACAN controversy, Congress in the last 
session established the Airways Modern- 
ization Board, to take charge of common- 
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system research and development. Es- 
tablishment of this board is not a final 
solution of the problem, because from the 
long-range viewpoint research and de- 
velopment functions should not be sep- 
arated from the agency actually operat- 
ing the airways. 

Accordingly, the legislation establish- 
ing this Board provided that on or be- 
fore January 15, 1959, a program for re- 
organization establishing an independ- 
ent aviation authority be submitted to 
the Congress. 

However, with recent tragic air colli- 
sions pointing to the need for immediate 
action, the decision was reached to pro- 
ceed at once and H. R. 12616 and S. 3880 
were drafted and introduced simultane- 
ously. 

Following introduction of these bills, 
the administration submitted a number 
of amendments. As stated above, most 
of the amendments, excepting those re- 
garding accident investigations, have 
been incorporated in the legislation the 
committee is presenting to the House 
today. 

Suffice it to say for the moment that 
we bring you this unanimous report and 
recommendation after many years of 
study of this problem. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks that have just been made by the 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris}. When the gentleman brings a 
matter to the committee in committee 
session, or on the floor of this House, it is 
done with a clarity and forcefulness that 
is impressive. This is true again today 
in his presentation of this bill now under 
consideration. 

I wish to announce to the House that 
the action of the committee on this bill 
was unanimous. Ialso wish to state that 
the work that was done in connection 
with the drafting of this bill in its present 
form has resulted not only in unanimous 
approval by the committee but also by all 
other groups interested in and affected by 
this legislation. A great amount of time 
was utilized in ironing out differences 
that originally existed, so that finally the 
bill as now presented by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to 
the House is one that has the approval 
of all interested parties. That fact is re- 
flected, as I have already said, by the 
unanimous report of the committee. 

The purpose of this legislation as re~ 
ported by the committee is to establish 
a new Federal Agency with powers ade- 
quate to enable it to provide safe and 
efficient use of the airspace by both civil 
and military operations, and to codify 
existing aviation laws in conformity 
therewith. 

It proposes to establish a separate 
Federal Aviation Agency. The new 
Agency would replace the present Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

This is not hastily conceived legisla- 
tion. The use of the airspace with its 
numerous air safety problems has been 
under consideration for a long time by 
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both the House and Senate committees 
having jurisdiction in the matter. 

The magnitude and critical nature of 
the problem came first to general public 
notice, perhaps, as a result of the midair 
collision of 2 airliners over Grand Can- 
yon on June 30, 1956, when 128 lives 
were lost. Following this disaster were 
fatal air crashes between civil and mili- 
tary aircraft operating under separate 
flight rules established in the Civil Air 
Regulations. 

Additional information on the airspace 
use problem and proposals for legislative 
action were developed by this committee 
in investigations of these and later ac- 
cidents. 

Likewise, the executive branch has 
given extensive study to airspace and 
related problems in the field of aviation. 

On May 4, 1955, the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, at the request of the 
President, appointed a group to study 
the nature and seriousness of the air 
traffic control problem. This group re- 
ported to the Director of the Budget, 
that it found our airspace is overcrowded 
and that the development of airports, 
navigation aids, and specifically our air 
traffic control system, is lagging behind 
rapid advances of the jet age. 

On June 13, 1958, the President sub- 
mitted a message to Congress recom- 
mending the creation of an independent 
Federal Aviation Agency. In that mes- 
sage, the President said: 

Recent midair collisions of aircraft, oc- 
casioning tragic losses of human life, have 
emphasized the need for a system of air 
traffic management which will prevent, with- 
in the limits of human ingenuity, a recur- 
rence of such accidents. 

In this message, accordingly, I am recom- 
mending to the Congress the establishment 
of an aviation organization in which would 
be consolidated among other things all the 
essential management functions necessary to 
support the common needs of our civil and 
military aviation. 


The new Federal Aviation Agency will 
be headed by a civilian Administrator 
with plenary authority to (a) allocate 
airspace and control its use by both civil 
and military aircraft; (b) make and en- 
force air traffic rules for both civil and 
military aircraft; (c) develop and oper- 
ate a common system of air navigation 
facilities for both civil and military air- 
craft; (d) make and enforce safety regu- 
lations governing the design and opera- 
tion of civil aircraft. 

Appropriate military participation in 
the Agency is also provided. 

It is my opinion that if this bill is en- 
acted into law it will go far in eliminat- 
ing the tragic air accidents that have re- 
sulted in the past from lack of proper 
air control. The sooner it is adopted 
and put into effect, the better it will be 
for traveling by air. 

The bill now before the House is in 
entire accord with the best thought of 
the most outstanding experts and stu- 
dents of aviation in our country today. 
It deserves the full-hearted support of 
the Congress and the approval of the 
President. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Georgia {Mr. FLYNT]. 
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Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, in support 
of S. 3880, I desire to associate myself 
with the remarks of the distinguished 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], 
and of the ranking mimority member, 
the gentleman from New Jersey IMr. 
WOLVERTON]. 

This legislation is one of the most far- 
reaching bills to be considered by this 
House during the 85th Congress. It is 
the result of thoughtful and careful con- 
sideration, which extends back into the 
84th and perhaps even into the 83d Con- 
gresses. Of my own knowledge, I know 
that the Subcommittee on Transporta- 
tion and Communications and the full 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives has heard testimony and consid- 
ered most, if not all, of the provisions 
contained in this legislation since the 
early part of 1955. 

It repeals existing laws relating to the 
use of airspace and rules and regulations 
pertaining to air navigation and aids 
to air navigation. It also rewrites 
and restates applicable provisions of 
law in this field with certain necessary 
amendments. It repeals the acts cre- 
ating the present Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and recreates a Federal Aviation 
Agency and a Civil Aeronautics Board. 

For purposes of the control of the air- 
space, it places under the jurisdiction of 
the new Federal Aviation Agency and 
the Administrator of that Agency all 
commercial, military, and general avia- 
tion in this country, its Territories, its 
possessions and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. For all practical purposes, 
it includes in the Federal Aviation 
Agency all existing functions, duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and personnel of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and also 
transfers into the jurisdiction of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency practically all of the functions, 
duties, responsibilities, and personnel of 
the armed services insofar as such per- 
sonnel is engaged in control of the air- 
space, air traffic control and installa- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of mil- 
itary aids to air navigation. 

Upon the effective date of this act, 
control of all aircraft flights—military, 
commercial and general—will be under 
the supervision and direction of this new 
Agency. The primary functions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board after the en- 
actment of this bill will be economic 
regulations of commercial airlines, in- 
vestigation of aircraft accidents and ap- 
pellate jurisdiction over certain admin- 
istrative action taken by the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

This legislation effectively resolves 
the different positions adhered to by 
various components of military aviation 
and commercial and general aviation 
during the long discussions concerning 
the relative changes and merits of 
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TACAN and VOR-DME—very high fre- 
quency omnidirectional range distance 
measuring equipment. 

Both the Subcommittee on Transpor- 
tation and Communications and the full 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce have held extensive hearings 
on every provision contained in this bill. 
The bill before you today consists of 
366 pages, of which the first 188 pages 
constitute the bill as passed by the oth- 
er body. Pages 189 through 366 con- 
tain the revision of the bill reported 
by your committee. The amendment 
adopted by the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
strikes all after the enacting clause, re- 
writes the version passed by the other 
body, with certain major amendments 
which will be hereafter discussed. 

The broad purpose of this legislation 
is to establish a new Federal Aviation 
Agency with powers adequate to enable 
it to provide for the safe and efficient 
use of the navigable airspace by civil 
and military air operations. 

Those of us who serve on the com- 
mittee had hoped to have this bill in 
form for passage some time ago in order 
that a rule could be obtained with at 
least 1 full day of debate so that each 
title, each section and each subsection 
could be fully and clearly explained and 
so that the members of the committee 
might be able to answer all general and 
specific questions which might be asked 
by Members of the House. The com- 
mittee feels that it has brought to you 
the best possible legislation affecting 
this subject. The committee recom- 
mends it to the House, asks that the 
House pass it unanimously and instruct 
its conferees to include every possible 
provision of it in the conference report. 

It is possible that defects will appear 
after the Agency becomes operative. In 
this event your committee gives you the 
full assurance that it will inquire into 
such possible defects and correct them 
by appropriate legislation at the earliest 
possible time after such defects may 
appear. 

For my own part, up until a few weeks 
ago I questioned the advisability of 
bringing this bill up at this late date in 
the session because I felt that the tim- 
ing might be bad and that it should 
very definitely come up under a rule. 
But, Mr. Speaker, the questions and the 
doubts which I entertained have been 
resolved in my own mind and I whole- 
heartedly subscribe to the principles of 
this legislation and support it strongly 
and vigorously. 

One reason, among the many reasons 
why I so strongly support this legisla- 
tion at this time, is because the first 
commercial jet transport may be in op- 
eration in the airspace over this coun- 
try between now and the convening of 
the ist session of the 86th Congress. 
The new, dynamic phase of civilian avi- 
ation will make a tremendous impact 
upon the use of airspace and aviation 
generally. We feel that it is necessary 
that this legislation be enacted into law 
and in operation prior to the time that 
the first commercial jet airliner takes off 
loaded with passengers. Approximately 
2 years ago along with other members of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
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Commerce I went to the scene of the 
mid-air collision over the Grand Canyon 
where 128 lives were snuffed out under 
conditions which might have been 
avoided had the provisions contained in 
this legislation obtained at that time. 
It is our purpose to so draft this legis- 
lation that the possibility of mid-air col- 
lisions between commercial air transport 
planes, between military planes, between 
private planes or any combination of 
those types might be reduced to an abso- 
lute minimum. This legislation will not 
by itself prevent accidents but we sin- 
cerely believe that the provisions of this 
legislation will reduce the possibility of 
mid-air collisions to a minimum. 

At this time I would like to commend 
the present operation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and pay particu- 
lar tribute to the present Administrator, 
Hon. James T. Pyle. Mr. Pyle is per- 
forming his duties as Administrator 
capably, conscientiously and skillfully 
and is fully cognizant of the duties and 
responsibilities imposed upon him. 
Without regard to political party affili- 
ation I believe that no one will dispute 
that he is one of the ablest Administra- 
tors ever to serve in this capacity. He 
recognizes fully the responsibility with 
which he is charged and he has per- 
formed his duties in such a manner as 
to deserve the commendation of all who 
have watched the administration of the 
CAA during the time he has served. 

Mr. Speaker, the purposes of this leg- 
islation are manifold, and limitations of 
time preclude a complete explanation 
beyond that contained in the report. I 
would like, however, to briefly review it 
and call attention to a few of the pro- 
visions of it and give some background 
information that led to the recommenda- 
tions which are included in the bill. 


PURPOSE OF LEGISLATION 


The principal purpose of this legis- 
lation is to establish a new Federal 
agency with powers adequate to enable 
it to provide for the safe and efficient 
use of the navigable airspace by both 
civil and military operations. 

It proposes to establish a separate 
Federal Aviation Agency with the powers 
described below. The new Agency would 
replace the present Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

The Administrator of the new Federal 
Aviation Agency, first, would be given 
full responsibility and authority for the 
advancement and promotion of civil 
aeronautics generally, including the 
promulgation and enforcement of safety 
regulations; and second, would be 
charged with the management of the 
national airspace, including responsi- 
bility for establishing and enforcing air 
traffic rules and for the development and 
operation of air-navigation facilities. 
Appropriate military participation in the 
Agency is provided. 

At the same time, the legislation would 
continue the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
with the same authority it now has with 
respect to air carrier economic regula- 
tion. The Board’s responsibility for the 
conduct and report of aircraft accident 
investigations is continued substantially 
as under present law, with appropriate 
participation by the Federal Aviation 


Agency. New provision is made for co- 
operation with military authorities and 
for the convening of a special public 
board to investigate major air disasters. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board is given 
authority to hear and determine two 
types of appeals. Appeals can be taken 
to the Board from actions of the Admin- 
istrator involving airmen’s certificates 
and the certification of aircraft on re- 
inspection by the Administrator. 

The new Federal Aviation Agency 
would be headed by a civilian Admin- 
istrator with plenary authority to (a) 
allocate airspace and control its use by 
both civil and military aircraft; (b) 
make and enforce air traffic rules for 
both civil and military aircraft; (c) de- 
velop and operate a common system of 
air navigation facilities for both civil 
and military aircraft; (d) make and en- 
force safety regulations governing the 
design and operation of civil aircraft. 

AIR-SAFETY LEGISLATION 


The first basic Federal aviation stat- 
ute was the Air Commerce Act of 1926. 
It placed responsibility for the regula- 
tion of air commerce on the Secretary 
of Commerce. However, it gave the 
President authority to make airspace 
reservations for national defense or 
other governmental purposes. It auth- 
orized the Secretary of War to designate 
military airways. Thus, a pattern of 
division of responsibility in air-safety 
rulemaking and the allocation of navi- 
gational airspace was established, to 
plague civil and military air operations 
down to the present time, with the De- 
partment of Defense, the Department of 
Commerce, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and the President having authority in 
this field. 

As air commerce continued to grow 
and encounter new operational prob- 
lems, the inadequacy of the Air Com- 
merce Act became apparent. 

As a result, in 1938 the Congress 
passed the Civil Aeronautics Act. In 
passing that act, Congress recognized 
the need for a unified, independent avia- 
tion agency. 

The act established the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, composed of a five- 
member board, an administrative arm 
headed by an administrator, and a 
semiautonomous air-safety board. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority never 
had a chance to succeed. Less than 2 
years after its establishment, the agency 
was split into two segments by Reorgan- 
ization Plans III and IV of 1940. The 
5-man board became the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, retaining quasi-legisla- 
tive and quasi-judicial powers of the 
Authority, and assuming the functions 
of the Air Safety Board, which was 
abolished. The rest of the Authority 
was transferred to the Department of 
Commerce and became what is now 
known as the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
tration—CAA. Later Reorganization 
Plans Nos. 5 and 21 of 1950 placed 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
under the control of the Under Secre- 
tary for Transportation in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Since that time the operating agency 
has been a subordinate unit of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Safety rule- 
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making, economic regulation, and acci- 
dent investigation have been the respon- 
sibility of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
The CAA has not been without respon- 
sibility in safety rulemaking and acci- 
dent investigation, however. Under an 
amendment to the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
approved July 1, 1948, the Board was 
given authority to delegate rulemaking 
functions to the CAA. Authority has 
been delegated in a number of instances. 
Also, the CAA has been delegated the 
authority to investigate accidents involv- 
ing aircraft under 12,500 pounds gross 
weight, with the Board retaining the 
right to make such investigations as it 
may deem necessary. 
DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Divided authority over airspace use 
forced the executive branch to resort to 
the committee method to solve, or at- 
tempt to solve, conflicts over airspace 
allocations. In 1946 Executive Order 
9781 created the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee. This Committee, which can act 
only by unanimous consent, come to play 
an important role in airspace control, and 
diluted further the role of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Under this system, airspace has been 
assigned on a case-by-case basis, often 
resulting in delays and patchwork solu- 
tions to many critical airspace problems. 
For example, this Committee in its in- 
vestigation of the Grand Canyon accident 
found that establishment of an airway 
over the heavily traveled route over 
Grand Canyon was being delayed by ob- 
jections of the military made through an 
Air Coordinating Committee panel. 

Clearly an agency is needed now to de- 
velop a sound national policy regarding 
use of navigable airspace by all users— 
civil and military. This agency must 
combine under one independent admin- 
istrative head functions in that field now 
exercised by the President, the Depart- 
¡ment of Defense, the Department of 
Commerce, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

It is also intended by this bill to elim- 
inate divided responsibility and conflicts 
of interest that exist in other areas, par- 
ticularly conflicts between civil and mili- 
tary agencies in the field of electronic 
aids to air navigation. 

TACAN CONTROVERSY 


In 1947, after an extensive study of 
air traffic control problems, a subcom- 
mittee of this committee recommended 
that a nationwide system of short-range 
air navigation and traffic-control aids be 
developed and installed for joint use by 
civil and military aviation. The com- 
mittee found that development of such 
a common system for joint civil-military 
use necessary for efficiency and safety. 

The recommendation was accepted by 
representatives of industry and Govern- 
ment. The Radio Technical Commis- 
sion for Aeronautics developed, after ex- 
tensive study, its SC-31 report establish- 
ing a common military civil air naviga- 
tion and traffic control system, approved 
by the 80th Congress. The CAA was 
given the job of installing the system, 
which was built around the very high fre- 
quency visual omnirange—VOR—and 
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the distance measuring equipment— 
DME—a highly important and success- 
ful device for guiding the flight of air- 
craft in all weather conditions. ; 

DME was developed and its installa- 
tion began in 1951. 

Due to certain technical character- 
istics, the military did not accept VOR, 
chiefiy because it was not satisfactory 
for use at sea or in areas of active mili- 
tary operations. Asa result, the military 
developed a new short-range system 
known as tactical air navigation— 
TACAN. This development was not 
coordinated with civilian agencies which 
were proceeding to establish a network 
of VOR-DME stations under the com- 
mon system program approved by the 
Congress. In 1952 the military agencies 
asked that TACAN be substituted for 
VOR-DME as the common system short- 
range navigation element. This was 
after the DME installations had largely 
been completed. 

The TACAN proposal met with stub- 
born resistance from civilian groups and 
the conflict soon came into the open, 
leading to an investigation by a subcom- 
mittee of this committee. A report on 
that investigation was presented to the 
House—House Report No. 592, 84th Con- 
gress, Ist session. Investigation of the 
Development of the Common System of 
Air Navigation and Traffic Control. 

The TACAN-VOR/DME controversy 
resulted in the adoption of a combina- 
tion of VOR and TACAN, known as 
VORTAC, which now is being installed. 

The TACAN controversy, no doubt, 
contributed to delay in the development 
and installation of a short-range air 
navigation system to meet the needs of 
jet-age aviation. The lack of a suitable 
distance measuring device has proved to 
be a serious handicap in the development 
of an adequate airways traffic control 
system. 

In an effort to prevent a duplication 
of the time-consuming and expensive 
TACAN controversy, Congress in the 
last session established the Airways Mod- 
ernization Board, to take charge of com- 
mon-system research and development. 
‘This was done knowing full well that such 
a board was not a final solution of the 
problem, because from the long-range 
viewpoint research and development 
functions should not be separated from 
the agency actually operating the air- 
ways. 

Accordingly, the legislation establish- 
ing that Board provided that on or before 
January 15, 1959, “a program of re- 
organization establishing an independent 
aviation authority” should be submitted 
to the Congress. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Feeling the need for immediate action 
following the recent tragic air accidents, 
the chairman of the committee and Sen- 
ator Monroney, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Aviation of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, introduced identical bills, 
H. R. 12616 and S. 3880 in the House and 
Senate, respectively, proposing a far- 
reaching reorganization of Federal air- 
space control activities. 

The Subcommittee on Transportation 
and Communications held hearings on 
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the legislation June 24, 25, 26, 27, 30, July 
1, 2, 8, and 24. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce ex- 
tended an invitation to the Honorable 
CarL Vinson, chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services, to designate mem- 
bers of that committee to participate in 
the hearings. As a result, the following 
members of the Committee on Armed 
Services participated in the hearings: 
Hon. MELVIN Price, of Illinois; Hon. A. 
PauL KırcHIN, of North Carolina; Hon. 
Bos Wuson, of California; and Hon. 
FRANK C. OsMERS, Jr., New Jersey. 

At the start of the hearings, Chairman 
E. R. Quesada, of the Airways Moderniza- 
tion Boards, presented, on behalf of the 
administration, a number of amend- 
ments, many of a technical nature but 
many proposing substantial revisions, 

As introduced, H. R. 12616 proposed 


to: 

First. Create a Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy, an independent agency, directly re- 
sponsible to the President and the Con- 
gress, headed by a single civilian ad- 
ministrator with prior aviation exper- 
ience. 

Second. Give the Administrator au- 
thority to regulate the use of all airspace 
over the United States by both civil and 
military aircraft, and to establish and 
operate a unified system of air-traflic 
control. 

Third. Provide for the appointment by 
the Secretary of Defense of a special mil- 
itary adviser to the Administrator, to 
advise the Administrator on special 
problems of military aviation. 

Fourth. Transfer to the new Agency 
the responsibilities now assigned to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
the Airways Modernization Board. 

Fifth. Transfer to the new Agency the 
present responsibility of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for making and enforcing 
air safety rules, with provision for ap- 
peal to the Board from orders of the 
Administrator in certain instances. 

Sixth. Leave in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board its present responsibility for eco- 
nomic regulation of civil aviation, and 
for accident investigation. 

Seventh. Authorize the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to request the President to 
appoint public members to special 
boards of inquiry to investigate major 
air accidents. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call atten- 
tion to a few amendments adopted by 
the committee which I consider to be of 
great importance. 

The first of these is contained in the 
language on page 208 when it defines the 
qualifications and status of the Deputy 
Administrator. While members of the 
committee were of one mind that there 
should be full participation in the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency by both civilian 
and military aviation, we were of one 
mind that the Agency should be all in- 
clusive and it was and is our desire 
to make certain that civilian aviation 
is not subordinated to the require- 
ments of the military except in time of 
war. We realize that the military must 
have a very important role in this Agen- 
cy but we want to make certain and we 
believe that this amendment contained 
on pages 208 and 209 does make certain 
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that at no time shall the Administrator 
and the Deputy Administrator be men 
with a background that is military in 
nature. Section 301 B on page 207 
provides that the Administrator should 
be a civilian at the time of his nomina- 
tion. Section 302 B provides that the 
Deputy Administrator may be an officer 
of the armed services but a specific pro- 
vision is included which clearly and un- 
mistakably provides that if the Admin- 
istrator is a man with military experi- 
ence, background, and training, then, in 
that event the Deputy Administrator 
should be a civilian in the strictest sense 
of that word. This section provides that 
the Deputy Administrator may be an offi- 
cer on active duty, a former officer in a 
retired or a resigned status if the ap- 
pointing authority—the President of the 
United States—shall determine, pro- 
vided, however, that if the Administra- 
tor is a man with a permanent military 
background during any stage of his expe- 
rience then the Deputy Administrator 
shall not be an active, retired, or re- 
signed Regular officer of the armed serv- 
ices of the United States. 

Another amendment placed in this leg- 
islation by the House Committee is con- 
tained in section 313 E on page 228 
where it is provided that, “The Adminis- 
trator shall submit to the President and 
to the Congress an annual report.” 

When this bill first came before our 
committee, that provision read "That the 
Administrator shall submit to the Presi- 
dent for transmission to Congress an 
annual report.” Mr. Speaker, your com- 
mittee felt then and feels now that the 
original version would strip the Admin- 
istrator of that independence of action 
and thought which he needs to make this 
legislation most effective, particularly so 
during the early, trying days of its opera- 
tion. Many of our committee felt and 
now feel that the Administrator of this 
new agency should have the necessary 
degree of independence from the execu- 
tive branch to permit him to submit a 
thorough, accurate, and factual report 
to the Congress even though there might 
be objections to certain phases of that 
report from the executive branch. This 
language was changed as it was to pro- 
vide for a simultaneous report to the 
President and to the Congress so that if 
there should be a difference between the 
wishes of the executive branch and the 
conscience of the Administrator that the 
Administrator might report courageously 
and forthright to the Congress as well as 
to the President. We foresaw the pos- 
sibility that is the report had to be sub- 
mitted through the President for trans- 
mission to the Congress, that if there 
were differences of opinion between the 
Administrator and between the excutive 
branch the report might be read to the 
Administrator for “certain suggested 
changes” before it was finally trans- 
mitted to the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

Your committee felt this to be very 
important because the Congress by the 
provisions of this legislation is transfer- 
ring to the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency any duties and respon- 
sibilities and functions which are by ex- 
pressed provision within the realm of the 
legislative branch. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
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the purpose of this legislation for the 
Congress of the United States to abdi- 
cate its powers or its responsibilities in 
the field of aviation to the executive 
branch and for that purpose the Federal 
Aviation Agency is created as nearly an 
independent agency as words and 
phrases can make it and it is the legis- 
lative intent of your committee that the 
Federal Aviation Agency is and shall be 
an independent agency of Government, 
and not a part of the executive branch. 

Mr. Speaker, your committee has in 
three instances stricken provisions con- 
tained in the Senate version providing 
for large numbers of supergrade posi- 
tions. Those provisions have been 
stricken because we feel that, consistent 
with the provisions of existing law, that 
as the need for these supergrade posi- 
tions shall develop, that they shall be 
justifiable, as in the case of other 
agencies of Government. While we 
realize that there will be a clear need 
for many of these supergrade positions 
in the grades of GS-16, GS-17, and 
GS-18, we feel that they should be jus- 
tified before being created. Mr. Speaker, 
I recommend to each Member of the 
House that he carefully read report No. 
2360, which accompanies this bill. We 
believe that this report will answer all 
questions which might be raised insofar 
as it is within the power of the com- 
mittee or any member of the committee 
to answer those questions. 

Let me state again that we realize 
that this legislation is not perfect and 
that defects in it may appear after the 
Federal Aviation Agency becomes opera- 
tive. At the same time let me give the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives the assurance that, as these defects 
may become evident, your committee will 
seek to correct them promptly and 
effectively. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully urge that 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
S. 3880, an act to create a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and a Federal Aviation 
Agency, to provide for the regulation 
and promotion of civil aviation in such 
manner as to best foster its development 
and safety, and to provide for the safe 
and efficient use of the airspace by both 
civil and military aircraft. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to extend their re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
for nearly 10 years now I have worked 
for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide for an independent aviation agency. 
Although outnumbered, many of us were 
fighting for this principle in the days 
when the importance of commercial 
aviation was not fully recognized. It 
is reassuring to me and to my many col- 
leagues who have been interested in 
aviation that this principle has finally 
been accepted. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to pay trib- 
ute to the distinguished chairman of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, the Honorable OREN Harris, 
for the forthright way in which he has 
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dealt with this difficult and complicated 
problem. Mr. Harris and his Subcom- 
mittee on Transportation has spent 
many hours holding hearings and con- 
sidering this bill in executive session. 
Few of us are familiar with the time and 
effort he has devoted to this problem, 
not only during this Congress, but also 
during the years he has served on the 
Interstate Commerce Committee. Mr. 
Harris and his committee have been suc- 
cessful in solving one of the most dif- 
ficult problems the Congress has faced. 
They have been successful in writing 
sound legislation which will place the 
responsibility for control of the air in 
one agency of our Government. They 
have been successful in resolving prob- 
lems of the Military Establishments by 
providing that a military man serve as 
Deputy Director. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this is per- 
haps the most important single bill 
which will be considered during this 
session of Congress. I strongly support 
this legislation and feel that we are tak- 
ing a great step forward in air com- 
merce and that we are setting up 
machinery which will provide for safer 
air transportation for all of our citi- 
zens. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
there is one point I want to clear up so 
that the record will be complete. The 
chairman spoke of a recodification of 
this law. The committee report reflects 
this is not the type of recodification 
that would underwrite any decision 
made under this law, and it is not so 
intended. It is merely recodified in 
order to make it easier to handle and 
easier to read and is not intended to 
underwrite any decision made in the 
past. In fact, it is my understanding 
that it is not the intention of the com- 
mittee to either adopt or reject admin- 
istrative interpretations or practices or 
judicial decisions under the present law, 
nor to underwrite or approve the con- 
struction placed upon any provisions of 
the law by administrative agencies or 
courts. The reenactment of provisions 
which are now in effect should be con- 
sidered as an absolute neutral factor in 
any question of interpretation or con- 
struction which may arise in the future. 

From the standpoint of the continuity 
of the provisions of law involved in this 
legislation, insofar as they are not 
changed from the provisions of law be- 
ing repealed, it is intended that the 
reenactment of such provisions shall be 
considered to have the same effect for 
all intents and purposes as though the 
new act were amending the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, and that the new 
bill be treated as amending the said Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, and not a re- 
codification thereof. 

Mr. HARRIS. ‘The gentleman is emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of this legisla- 
tion. In many respects I regret that, as 
important legislation as this bill is, it 
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could not have had the opportunity of 
being presented under a rule. However, 
I am not making that point as any type 
of objection to this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, as the previous speakers 
have said, this is an approach that has 
long been due to the situation which 
exists. The development of the jet age 
has complicated our air problems. The 
division which has existed between the 
miiltary and the civilian has further 
complicated our air problems. In this 
important age it is highly necessary that 
the work which the committee has done 
in preparing this legislation be con- 
summated into legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that there are 
many who would like to speak upon this 
bill, but as one who has been interested 
in not only this problem but the prob- 
lems of aviation for the past 18 years, I 
want to say that it is one of the most 
important steps that I know of that has 
been taken legislativewise in the field. 
And, I want to assure my colleagues of 
the House that I am in complete support 
of it. I think some amendments which 
our committee adopted in the House to 
the Senate bill have improved it very 
materially. I want te say that we are 
concerned that there be at least an equal 
division of civilian rights of the air as 
there are in the Nation’s military rights. 
I want to compliment my colleague, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. FLYNT] on 
his amendment which was adopted in 
the committee, which I think was a most 
worthy and worthwhile amendment. 
It—the amendment emphasized what I 
just stated. 

Another matter, Mr. Speaker, is the 
fact that we have insisted that the Ad- 
ministrator of this Agency report to the 
Congress as well as to the President so 
that we do exercise control over this 
agency. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SCHENCK]. 

Mr.SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, strange 
as it may seem to many, airspace for the 
use of commercial and military aircraft 
is not unlimited. 

Proper, necessary, and essential con- 
cern for the safety and well-being of all 
who make use of commercial aviation, 
those who fly military aircraft, and all 
those on the ground over whom these 
flights are made is ample justification 
for the prompt approval of S. 3880. 

I want to associate myself, Mr. 
Speaker, with the remarks of the chair- 
man of our Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the distinguished 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], 
the ranking Republican member of our 
committee, the distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON] 
and all others who have worked for and 
spoken in behalf of this legislation. 

Our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, Mr. Speaker, has given 
full and careful study of the need for 
this legislation and legislative provisions 
necessary to attain these objectives. 
Many expert and knowledgeable wit- 
nesses were heard. The committee gave 
full consideration to all views and opin- 
ions expressed with the result that ef- 
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fective legislation is hereby offered and I 
urge its approval. 

It has long been recognized, Mr. 
Speaker, that the flights of both com- 
mercial and military aircraft should be 
controlled by one authority in an effort 
to avoid tragic midair collisions. It has 
also long been recognized, Mr. Speaker, 
that proper navigational aids must be 
provided and that they should be 
operated by adequately trained and 
supervised personnel. 

There are many other phases of the 
operations of all aircraft and airports 
that deserve expert study and attention 
by highly qualified personnel. 

All these objectives and many other 
very necessary objectives can best be 
achieved by one agency under a compe- 
tent administrator. These are briefly 
and in part, Mr. Speaker, the objectives 
of S. 3888 and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join my colleagues of the committee 
in endorsing this bill. I think it is the 
most important bill that has come out of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce during this entire Con- 
gress. I think it is a good bill. It has 
been well worked over. We have added 
a number of good amendments to the 
Senate bill. I certainly recommend it 
to the House. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. 
HASKELL]. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join my colleagues in urging pas- 
sage of this bill. I recognize the job 
that has been done by the legislative 
branch of the Government and I also 
would like to speak of a job well done by 
General Quesada and his assistant, Mr. 
Luikart, who has been advising con- 
tinuously on this bill since its inception. 
It was my privilege to work with Mr. 
Luikart in the executive branch in prior 
times, and I should like to say that he is 
one of the ablest executives in that 
branch of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of S. 
3880, a bill to establish a Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. 

I was privileged to cosponsor last year, 
along with the distinguished chairman 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, a bill to create an Airways 
Modernization Board. At that time, 
this Board was directed to present to 
Congress by January 1959 suitable legis- 
lation to create a Federal Aviation 
Agency. However, midair collisions and 
hundreds of near misses in the past 6 
months made it imperative that action 
be taken immediately to create such an 
agency, to provide for the safe and effi- 
cient use of our airspace by both civil- 
ian and military aircraft. 

As I stated in committee hearings, 
there are three major reasons why I feel 
such an agency should be created. 

The first reason is safety. Safety not 
only for those who use the airplane as a 
means of transportation but safety also 
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for people living under heavily traveled 
airways. Since November 1949, 314 per- 
sons have lost their lives in 7 separate 
major midair collisions. In the last 10 
years there have been 80 collisions in- 
volving civilian planes, and in 11 of these 
a military plane was involved. Our 
aviation technology has far outstripped 
our ability to control it safely and effi- 
ciently. The closing speed of aircraft 
has increased to the point where human 
reactions cannot act with enough speed 
to avoid a collision. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administrator, 
Jimmy Pyle, and the Special Assistant to 
the President, Pete Quesada, have been 
wrestling with this problem daily. They 
have made important strides toward a 
more efficient system, but the very nature 
of the present aviation organization in 
the Federal Government, where respon- 
sibility is divided among a number of 
boards, agencies, and committees with- 
out a single independent authority, has 
greatly hindered this effort. The crea- 
tion of a Federal Aviation Agency will 
go a long way toward solving many of 
aviation’s present problems. 

My second impelling reason for a new 
Federal Aviation Agency is the severe 
limitation placed on our national de- 
fense by the present air traffic-control 
system. 

At my request I have received 10 dif- 
ferent reports, some of which are classi- 
fied, which document beyond any doubt 
the seriousness of the problem to the 
Air Force and the Navy. These reports 
make it unmistakably clear that our mili- 
tary preparedness against possible enemy 
attack is being seriously limited by our 
present inability to utilize fully the 
technical developments in our military 
aircraft. 

As an example every time the 
North American Air Defense Command 
launched an active defense scramble 
under instrument conditions to intercept 
an unidentified and potentially hostile 
aircraft, the pilots of those fighters are 
delayed an average of 7 minutes and 
sometimes the delays amount to as much 
as 20 minutes. 

Gentlemen, a 7-minute delay means 
that an enemy plane could get at least 
70 miles closer to any one of our major 
cities. A 20-minute delay would bring 
an enemy bomber 200 miles closer to its 
target. 

The third, and last, major reason for 
the establishment of a Federal Aviation 
Agency is the present economic loss to 
the country from our inadequate air 
traffic-control system. Recent studies 
conducted by the ATA and the CAB of 
flight delays experienced by air carriers 
made possible some estimate of the dollar 
losses involved, and they are staggering. 

Using figures published by the ATA in 
January 1958 for arrival and departure 
delays at 24 key locations, it appears 
that delays due to air traffic control are 
caused at the rate of almost 50,000 hours 
a year at the airports alone. 

Using the industry’s average direct 
cost per hours of flight to put a dollar 
value on these delays, we find the cost 
at these 24 airports mounting at the 
rate of almost $10 million a year. At 
this rate the cost at the 182 airports in 
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the United States with CAA-operated 
towers is over $20 million a year. It is 
quite possible that our present air traffic 
control delays are running at the rate of 
$50 million to $60 million a year. 

Gentlemen, the creation of a Federal 
Aviation Agency as proposed, would not 
only make possible a more efficient traf- 
fic control system, but would place all 
the traffic control responsibility for all 
aviation under one agency and thereby 
reduce duplication of effort, saving the 
taxpayer considerable money. 

I urge passage of this important piece 
of legislation. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
extremely far-reaching legislation. I 
agree with the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. O'Hara] that it is so far- 
reaching that it should not have been 
taken up under a suspension of the rules 
with limited debate and without oppor- 
tunity to improve it by amendment. 

We all know that there has been con- 
fusion, duplication, overlapping activity, 
and conflict among the agencies in the 
executive branch of Government having 
responsibilities in the field of aviation. 
We have the Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee which, without statutory recogni- 
tion, acquired broad but vague author- 
ity, but which had to operate by unani- 
mous consent. We had the two-mem- 
ber Air Navigation Development Board 
which likewise had to operate by unani- 
mous consent. Frequently the result 
was stalemate. 

This bill will create the exact opposite 
of that situation. This bill vests dicta- 
torial power in one man. In this bill we 
are creating an aviation czar. Because 
of the history of military and civilian 
conflicts in aviation it is extremely im- 
portant that great care be used in the 
selection of that man. If he is a man 
oriented to military thinking, with this 
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ation in this country in the future may 
well be dominated by the military. I 
think that is a caveat that ought to be 
issued while we are considering this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Sub- 
committee on Legal and Monetary Af- 
fairs of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, I took part in the 
hearings the subcommittee held on the 
Federal role in aviation in June and 
July of 1956, and again in May and July 
of this year. Our studies developed the 
chaos and confusion in the agencies in 
the executive branch of the Government 
with respect to aviation and focused our 
attention on the urgent need for reor- 
ganization and realignment of their 
functions. 

Because of the complexity, the diffi- 
culty and the far-reaching importance 
of the problems in the field, I felt that an 
intensive study was needed. For that 
reason on May 7, 1956, I introduced H. R. 
11065 of the 84th Congress to create a 
commission to study executive agencies 
handling problems in the field of avia- 
tion with a view to their reorganiza- 
tion for greater efficiency and economy. 
I felt that a commission composed of 
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Members from the Congress, from pri- 
vate life, as well as from executive agen- 
cies, with an adequate staff, should con- 
duct the factfinding and policy formu- 
lation. Unfortunately, that philosophy 
did not prevail. A study was made first 
by Mr. Edward P. Curtis, a former 
Air Force general, as special adviser to 
the President. He recommended the 
broad outlines of the bill before us today, 
but also as an interim measure recom- 
mended the establishment of a three- 
member Airways Modernization Board 
which the Congress created and to which 
retired Air Force Gen. Elwood R. 
Quesada was appointed Chairman. 
Among other duties the Board was ex- 
pected to study further the reorganiza- 
tion agencies handling aviation in the 
executive branch of the Government. 

T still believe it would have been wiser 
in 1956, if the study had been made as I 
suggested, and the Congress could have 
been more fully informed than it is to- 
day and could have participated in the 
fact-finding and policy formulation at 
an earlier stage in the preparation of 
legislation. 

I am concerned that this is simply an- 
other example of the gravitation of leg- 
islative power away from Congress to 
the executive branch of the Government. 

In the very brief time I have had 
available to me to study the bill which 
was reported only August 2, 1958, and 
was available only this morning, I be- 
lieve the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee has made sub- 
stantial improvements in the bill as it 
passed the Senate. However, the lan- 
guage concerning the qualifications of 
the administrator by no means excludes 
the possibility of appointment of a per- 
son oriented to the military point of 
view. Of course, in confirmation of the 
administrator the Senate, if it is alert 
to the problem, can exercise its powers 
of approval of the appointment so as to 
help prevent military domination of the 
new Federal aviation agency. There have 
been violent controversies in the past 
between nonmilitary and military avia- 
tion interests notably over utilization of 
the air space and its preemption by the 
military for training and testing pur- 
poses and of course the violent disagree- 
ment as to air navigation facilities in 
the VOR/DME versus TACAN contro- 
versy. 

No one certainly would desire to con- 
tinue the chaos and confusion which has 
existed in the executive branch of the 
Government in handling aviation prob- 
lems, but I think a study in which the 
Congress had a part could very well have 
found a more suitable alternative than 
to vest almost unlimited power over avi- 
ation in one man. There simply is no 
way legislatively to assure that that man 
will maintain the proper balance be- 
tween military and civilian interests in 
aviation when they are in conflict. This 
is the type of authority which might 
better be vested in a bipartisan board. 
I sincerely hope that the President, the 
Congress and the new Federal Aviation 
Administrator will make certain that 
progress in civil aviation is not impeded 
or distorted by military interference in 
civil aviation matters where the mili- 
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tary proposals are not clearly justified 
by the interests of national security. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the concluding speaker on this 
side, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] 3 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I asked for 
this time in order to address a question 
to the chairman of the committee. I 
note on page 23 of the bill a provision 
for 15 super grades, and again on page 
34 a provision for 100 super grade posi- 
tions for this new agency. Are those all 
the super grades in this bill? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the question of the gentleman, 
he will observe that the first 188 pages 
have been stricken out, and we have 
one substitute amendment for that. In 
the substitute amendment which the 
committee reported reference to super 
grades was stricken. 

Mr. GROSS. All reference to super 
grades was stricken? 

Mr. HARRIS. All reference to super 
grades was stricken and that will be a 
subject in conference. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
and will say that I can support the bill 
under that condition. I urge the con- 
ferees on the part of the House to stand 
firmly in conference on this bill against 
the inclusion of any super grades, pend- 
ing full justification of need before the 
proper committee which is the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his support. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, Mc- 
Cormack). The question is, Will the 
House suspend the rules and pass the bill 
S. 3880? 

The question was taken: and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House insist 
on its amendments to the bill S. 3880, and 
ask for a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and, without objection, 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
Harris, ROBERTS, ROGERS of Texas, 
FLYNT, WOLVERTON, O'Hara of Minne- 
sota, and SCHENCK. 

There was no objection. 


VESSEL OPERATIONS REVOLVING 
FUND 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 13371) to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to make certain payments 
out of the vessel operations revolving 
fund, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized to pay to any person 
to whom he has chartered any vessel under 
authority of section 5 of the Merchant Ship 
Sales Act of 1946, as amended (50 U. S. C. 
App., sec. 1738), out of the Vessel Operations 
Revolving Fund established in chapter VIII 
of the Third Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1951 (46 U. S. C., sec. 1241a), an amount 
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equal to the fair and reasonable expenses in- 
curred by such person, as determined by the 
Maritime Administrator, during the calendar 
year beginning January 1, 1957, to activate 
such vessel. Such amount shall be reduced 
by the amount of the difference, as deter- 
mined by the Maritime Administrator, be- 
tween the charter hire which such person 
paid for such vessel, and the charter hire 
which was paid for similar vessels which the 
United States activated at its own expense 
during such calendar year. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

If not, the question is on the motion 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is intended to equalize certain losses 
sustained by one or two shipping com- 
panies who assumed breakout and ac- 
tivation expenses on vessels chartered 
by the Federal Maritime Board during 
1957. Normally, and in all other cases 
during the period in question, Maritime 
delivers a bareboat ship to the charterer 
in condition and ready to operate. In 
these instances, however, the maritime 
vessel operations revolving fund was de- 
pleted and these companies agreed to 
place the vessels in class at their own 
expense. Shortly thereafter, the bot- 
tom dropped out of the shipping 
market and the companies were forced 
to place the vessels in idle status for 
lack of employment, with no opportunity 
to recoup the heavy burden of expense 
assumed in putting the vessels in con- 
dition. 

The proposed bill will place all per- 
sons who chartered Government vessels 
on equal terms with respect to breakout 
expenses. 

The bill was favorably reported on by 
both the Department of Commerce and 
the Comptroller General. The esti- 
mated maximum payment that might 
have to be made by the Government to 
the charterers is about $525,000. In this 
connection, it should be noted that not 
only was the breakout expense assumed 
by the charterer, which would have 
been assumed by the Government if it 
had had funds at the time, but the Gov- 
ernment is receiving the benefit of the 
work performed on the vessels. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposed bill is designed to place all per- 
sons who chartered government ton- 
nage in the calendar year 1957 on equal 
terms in respect of the expenses of acti- 
vation and fitting for service. The cir- 
cumstances are as follows: 

In 1956 and early 1957 a world short- 
age of shipping developed from the con- 
currence of large American export pro- 
grams and the closing of the Suez Canal. 
Substantially cut off from normal oil 
sources in the Middle East, Europe re- 
quired heavy supplements of United 
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States coal for substitute industrial and 
domestic use. Grain relief was urgent 
for Turkey and Yugoslavia. Major 
movements were planned for India and 
Korea. At public hearings before the 
Federal Maritime Board between Oc- 
tober 1956 and March 1957, officials of 
several government departments testi- 
fied to the unavailability of privately 
owned United States ships at reasonable 
rates and conditions, and what they 
frankly called the tragic need for ton- 
nage. To meet the emergency, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce exercised his powers 
under the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 
1946 and chartered to United States flag 
operators 138 laid up ships substantially 
restricted to one way government spon- 
sored bulk cargo service. 

Ordinarily the Secretary, acting 
through the Maritime Administrator, 
paid the cost of activating vessels to be 
delivered on bareboat charter—that is, 
of taking them from the reserve fleet 
and repairing and fitting them for serv- 
ice. Owing to the large number of ves- 
sels involved, the Maritime Administra- 
tion found itself lacking funds to 
complete the breakout. In some in- 
stances, the International Cooperation 
Administration in effect guaranteed 
such funds. Other applicants were then 
offered charters under which they were 
to pay the expense, against somewhat 
reduced hire over a 2-year period, sub- 
ject, however, to annual review under 
the statute. Even with the Govern- 
ment’s forecasts of cargo requirements, 
almost no one was willing to accept such 
arisk. Boston Shipping Corp., however, 
undertook to invest the large sums, ap- 
proximately $275,000, necessary to fit 2 
Government ships for service with a 
short 2-year charter period in which to 
recoup, In the event, each vessel made 
a single voyage. 

By mid-1957 the situation had 
changed. The reopening of the Suez 
Canal restored shipping to normal effi- 
ciency. Export programs either con- 
tracted or were stretched out to overlap 
subsequent years. There now came into 
play the priority for Government- 
sponsored cargo accorded to privately 
owned commercial vessels by section 901 
(b), Merchant Marine Act 1936, as 
amended. On three occasions Boston 
Shipping Corp. was low bidder on cargoes 
which were awarded instead to privately 
owned tonnage charging higher rates. 
It became useless to submit further bids. 

In the fall of 1957 large numbers of 
chartered ships were placed in temporary 
lay-up, since the Maritime Administra- 
tion, which had invested heavily in 
breaking them out, still expected that 
their use would be required in the winter 
and spring of 1957-58. As recently as 
February 1958, when more than half of 
the Department of Agriculture program 
for the fiscal year 1958 remained to be 
moved, it was still believed in official 
circles that the bareboated ships would 
be needed. 

Two new factors of increased supply 
now effectually destroyed all hope of 
gainful employment for chartered ton- 
nage. 

The first grew out of restrictions on oil 
imports into the United States. Un- 
precedented numbers of surplus tankers 
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offered for grain, and were accepted by 
the Government as qualified to partici- 
pate in the 50-50 bulk cargo programs. 
Whether section 901 (b), which directs 
that the 50 percent participation of 
United States ships be “computed sepa- 
rately for dry bulk carriers, dry cargo 
liners, and tankers,” was correctly inter- 
preted to permit tanker tonnage to carry 
dry bulk cargoes for which the Govern- 
ment had fitted out vessels at heavy ex- 
pense to itself or to the charterer is a 
legal question perhaps too late to deter- 
mine. The economic effects, however, 
are not doubtful. These tankers are said 
to have lifted more than a million tons 
of grain in January-June 1958, or at 
least 100 Liberty ship cargoes. The addi- 
tional effect on rates may also be im- 
agined. 

The second new supply factor devel- 
oped from a return to United States flag 
of a number of Liberty ships formerly 
transferred to foreign flag to find more 
profitable employment. It is said that 
their owners have returned them in order 
to participate in the 50-50 program, the 
foreign market having temporarily 


‘ceased to be profitable. The press indi- 


cates 6 of these ships have been redocu- 
mented, with 9 more authorized. Fif- 
teen Liberty ships represent an addition 
of probably 20 to 25 percent to the pre- 
existing United States tramp fleet. It is 
not known whether they have carried 
cargo actually, but their impact on the 
market is obvious. 

The qualification of these large ac- 
cretions of tonnage to carry Govern- 
ment sponsored cargo eliminated all 
possibility of gainful employment for 
bareboated ships, and the Maritime Ad- 
ministration has for some months been 
terminating all charters as they came 
up for annual review under the statute. 
The Boston Shipping Corporation char- 
ters were terminated in April and May 
1958, the two vessels having been laid 
up at company cost since October 1957, 
and off hire since March 1, 1958. 

No criticism is intended of the Gov- 
ernment departments involved, but it is 
submitted that they solicited the char- 
tering of tonnage which they then did 
not permit to be employed. In conse- 
quence the particular operator sustained 
not only substantial operating losses but 
also the loss of the $275,000 initially in- 
vested to fit out the two vessels. This 
latter circumstance distinguishes his sit- 
uation from that of all for whom the 
Maritime Administration paid the cost 
of breakout. It is certain that it was 
solely the state of the budget that com- 
pelled the Administrator in this case 
to cast the expense upon the operator. 
No relief has been found possible under 
the terms of the charter. After care- 
ful and sympathetic study, all the de- 
partments involved have found them- 
selves unable to relieve Boston Ship- 
ping Corp.’s situation. 

In the proposed legislation, the com- 
pany seeks only to be placed in a posi- 
tion of comparative equality with other 
operators. It must naturally bear all 
operating losses itself. But the legisla- 
tion would enable the Maritime Admin- 
istration to do what it did for all other 
charterers: to pay the cost of breakout. 
This is what the Maritime Administra- 
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tion would have been willing to do had 
it had the funds at the time. 

Of course, the operator in turn should 
pay the full charter hire the Government 
would have charged if it had paid the 
breakout expense. The exact figures 
would, of course, be determined by the 
Maritime Administrator under the terms 
of the proposed legislation. 

The bill was favorably reported on by 
both the Department of Commerce and 
the Comptroller General. The esti- 
mated maximum payment that might 
have to be made by the Government to 
the charterers is about $525,000. In this 
connection, it should be noted that not 
only was the breakout expense assumed 
by the charterer, which would have been 
assumed by the Government if it had 
had funds at the time, but the Govern- 
ment is receiving the benefit of the work 
performed on the vessels. 


LICENSING INDEPENDENT FOREIGN 
FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 8382) to amend the Shipping Act, 
1916, to provide for licensing independ- 
ent foreign freight forwarders, and for 
other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the Shipping Act, 1916 (46 U. S. C. 801), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(a) The term ‘foreign freight forwarder’ 
means any person engaged in the business 
of dispatching shipments on behalf of other 
persons, by oceangoing vessels in commerce 
from the United States, its Territories or 
possessions to foreign countries, or between 
the United States and its Territories or 
possessions, or between such Territories and 
possessions; and of handling the formalities 
incident to such shipments. This definition 
includes independent freight forwarders, 
common carriers, manufacturers, exporters, 
export traders, manufacturers’ agents, resi- 
dent buyers, brokers, commission merchants, 
and other persons, when they engage for and 
on behalf of any person other than them- 
selyes, in the aforementioned activity. 

“(b) An independent foreign freight for- 
warder is a foreign freight forwarder who, 
in connection with shipments dispatched by 
such forwarder, is not a shipper or consignee 
or a seller or purchaser or common carrier 
by water of such shipments, nor has any 
beneficial interest therein, nor directly or 
indirectly controls or is controlled by the 
shipper or consignee, common carrier by wa- 
ter, or by any person having a beneficial 
interest in such shipments.” 

Sec. 2, The Shipping Act, 1916, is further 
amended by redesignating section 44 as sec- 
tion 45, and inserting immediately after 
section 43 the following new section: 

“Sec. 44. (a) No person shall engage in 
business as a ‘foreign freight forwarder’ as 
defined in this act unless such person holds 
a license issued by the Federal Maritime 
Board to engage in such business. 

“(b) A forwarder's license shall be issued 
to any qualified applicant therefor if it is 
found by the Board that the applicant is fit, 
willing, and able properly to perform the 
services of a foreign freight forwarder, and 
to conform to the provisions of this act and 
the requirements, rules, and regulations of 
the Board issued thereunder, and that the 
proposed forwarding business is, or will be, 
consistent with the public interest and the 
national maritime policies declared in the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936; otherwise such 
application shall be denied. Any forwarder 
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who, on the effective date of this act, is 
engaged in business as a foreign freight for- 
warder under a registration number issued 
by the Board may continue such business 
for a period of 120 days thereafter without 
a license, and if application for such license 
is made within such period, the forwarder 
may, under such regulations as the Board 
shall prescribe, continue such business until 
otherwise ordered by the Board. 

“(c) The Board shall prescribe reasonable 
rules and regulations to be observed by any 
person holding a forwarder’s license and 
no such license shall be issued or remain in 
force unless such person shall have furnished 
a bond or other security approved by the 
Board, in such form and amount as in the 
opinion of the Board will insure financial 
responsibility and the supplying of the serv- 
ices in accordance with contracts, agree- 
ments, or arrangements therefor. 

“(d) Licenses shall be effective from the 
date specified therein, and shall remain in 
effect until suspended or terminated as here- 
in provided. Any such license may, upon 
application of the holder thereof, in the dis- 
cretion of the Board, be amended or revoked, 
in whole or in part, or may upon complaint, 
or on the Board's own initiative, after notice 
and hearing, be suspended, changed, or re- 
yoked, in whole or in part, for willful failure 
to comply with any provision of this act, 
or with any lawful order, rule, or regulation 
of the Board promulgated thereunder, or 
with any term, condition, or limitation of 
such license. 

“(e) A common carrier by water may com- 
pensate an independent foreign freight for- 
warder licensed hereunder for the extent of 
the value rendered to such carrier in con- 
nection with any shipment and such for- 
warder may receive such compensation from 
such carrier when such forwarder has per- 
formed one or more of the following services: 

“(1) The solicitation or securing of the 
cargo for the ship or the booking of, or other- 
wise arranging for space for, such cargo; 

“(2) The coordination of the moyement of 
the cargo to shipside; 

“(3) The preparation and processing of 
the ocean bill of lading; 

“(4) The preparation and processing of 
dock receipts or delivery orders; 

“(5) The processing of consular docu- 
ments; and 

“(6) Relieving the carrier of bookkeeping 
and billing expense by advancing or arrang- 
ing payment of freight and accessorial 
charges, if any, on all prepaid shipments 
handled by such forwarder on a particular 
vessel.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
second demanded? 

If not, the question is on the motion 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
H. R. 8382, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that such members 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries as desire to do so may 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
Recorp on the bill just passed. 


Is a 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is for the purpose of licensing independ- 
ent foreign freight forwarders. It fur- 
ther sets out that the Federal Maritime 
Board should promulgate rules and reg- 
ulations under which this industry will 
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be licensed. It sets out in detail serv- 
ices performed primarily for the carrier 
for which the carrier may compensate 
the forwarder. 


REPEAL OF SECTION 217 OF MER- 
CHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936, AS 
AMENDED 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
474) to repeal section 217 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 217 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (56 
Stat. 171; 46 U. S. C. 1127), is hereby repealed. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ond demanded? 

If not, the question is on the motion to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
would repeal the Bland Act, which was 
wartime legislation to assist and keep in 
being the freight forwarding segment of 
the industry. It was purely wartime leg- 
islation in that the vast majority of ship- 
ments during this era were governmental 
in nature and commercial shipments 
were almost unknown. Had it not been 
for the Bland Act, the forwarding indus- 
try would have ceased to exist. We feel 
that this act is no longer necessary. 


Is a sec- 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 607 (D) OF 
THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT, AS 
AMENDED 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
2255) to amend section 607 (d) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 607 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended 
(46 U. S. C. 1177), is amended by inserting 
at the beginning of the first two paragraphs 
of subsection (d) thereof the designations 
“(1)” and “(2)”, respectively, and by in- 
serting at the end of such subsection (d) 
the following new subdivision: 

“(3) (A) Upon application of the con- 
tractor, the Secretary of Commerce, in his 
discretion, may permit the contractor to 
transfer not exceeding 50 percent of his cap- 
ital reserve fund and 50 percent of his special 
reserve fund to a trustee which is incorpo- 
rated as a bank or trust company under the 
laws of the United States, or of any State, 
and which is approved by the Secretary of 
Commerce, in trust nevertheless for the ben- 
efit of the contractor and of the United 
States as their interests are stated in this 
section (1) to hold in separate trusts the 
principal of the capital and special reserve 
funds so transferred, one trust for the capital 
reserve fund and one trust for the special 
reserve fund; (2) to invest and reinvest the 
principal of such trusts in such common 
stocks of corporations organized and exist- 
ing under the laws of the United States or 
of the District of Columbia or of any State 
of the United States which are currently 
fully listed and registered upon an exchange 
registered with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission as a national securities ex- 
change, and which would be acquired by 
prudent men of discretion and intelligence 
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in such matters who are seeking a reason- 
able income and the preservation of their 
capital; (3) to accumulate the income from 
the capital reserve fund trust in such trust, 
to pay the income from the special reserve 
fund trust into the capital reserve fund 
trust, and to invest and reinvest such income 
in common stocks in which the trustee is 
authorized to invest principal under this 
subdivision (3); and (4) to pay to the con- 
tractor and the Secretary of Commerce, as 
trustees of the special reserve fund and the 
capital reserve fund, after reasonable notice, 
from the principal and accumulated income 
of the trusts such amounts, in cash, as the 
contractor and the Secretary of Commerce 
direct. 

“(B) Consent by the contractor to an in- 
vestment which is not authorized by this 
subdivision (3) shall not be a defense to the 
trustee. Such common stock trusts shall be 
revocable by the Secretary of Commerce at 
any time and upon notice of the revocation, 
the common stock trustee shall reduce the 
principal and accumulated income of such 
trusts to cash and shall pay such cash to the 
contractor and the Secretary of Commerce as 
trustees of the capital reserve fund and spe- 
cial reserve fund, In the administration of 
such common stock trusts, capital gains, 
stock dividends, and rights to purchase stock 
shall be considered principal; cash dividends, 
whenever earned, shall be considered income. 
At the end of the contractor’s recapture pe- 
riod, however, after satisfaction of the con- 
tractor’s recapture obligations, an amount of 
the special reserve fund trust equal to the 
value of the capital gains made (whether 
realized or not), the stock dividends de- 
clared, and the rights to purchase stock is- 
sued to the special reserve fund trust during 
such recapture period, to the extent the spe- 
cial reserve fund trust contains this amount, 
shall be transferred (in cash or in stock) to 
the capital reserve fund trust. For the pur- 
pose of determining the 50 percent of the 
capital reserve fund and the special reserve 
fund the transfer of which to a common stock 
trust the Secretary of Congress may approve, 
the market value of each such fund as of the 
date of such transfer shall be used. The 
common stock trusts authorized by this sub- 
division (3) shall at all times remain a part 
of the capital reserve fund and the special 
reserve fund. 

“(C) If immediately before a deposit is 
made in a capital or special reserve fund, 50 
percent or more of the value of such fund is 
invested in common stock, the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized to approve, upon ap- 
plication of the contractor, the transfer of 
not exceeding 50 percent of such deposit to 
the common stock trustee upon the trusts 
authorized in this subdivision (3). When 
payments are made, or funds are withdrawn, 
from a capital reserve fund or a special re- 
serve fund, as authorized in this section, if 
50 percent or more of the value of such capi- 
tal reserve fund or special reserve fund, as 
of the date of such payment or withdrawal, 
is invested in common stocks, such payment 
or withdrawal shall be made from the com- 
mon stock trust in the proportion that the 
value of such common stock trust bears to 
the value of the entire capital reserve fund 
or special reserve fund. If, however, less than 
50 percent of the value of such capital or spe- 
cial reserve fund, as of the date of such pay- 
ment or withdrawal, is invested in common 
stocks, the Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ized, upon application by the contractor, to 
approve the allocation of the payment or 
withdrawal entirely to the portion of such 
capital or special reserve fund not invested 
in common stocks, or to approve the alloca- 
tion of such payment or withdrawal between 
the common stock trust and the remainder of 
such capital or special reserve fund in any 
proportion, so long as the value of the com- 
mon stock trust immediately after such with- 
drawal does not exceed 50 percent of the 
value of such capital or special reserve fund, 
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and if the contractor makes no such applica- 
tion or if the allocation requested in such 
application is not approved by the Secretary 
of Commerce, then such payment or with- 
drawal shall be allocated in the manner 
above provided for when the value of the 
common stock trust is 50 percent or more of 
the value of the entire capital reserve fund 
or special reserve fund. 

“(D) Trust indentures executed under the 
authority of this subdivision (3) may contain 
such other terms and conditions not incon- 
sistent with this subdivision (3), as the Sec- 
retary of Commerce determines are desirable 
to protect the interests of the United States. 
The authority of the Secretary of Commerce 
to grant approvals, give directions, make de- 
terminations, and make regulations under 
this subdivision (3), and to act as trustee of 
the capital reserve fund and special reserve 
fund under this section may be delegated 
to the Maritime Administrator.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
second demanded? 

If not, the question is on the motion 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 so as to permit 
subsidized operators to invest a portion 
of their reserve funds in common stocks 
so that increases in shipbuilding costs, 
which accompany inflation, will be 
paralleled by increases in the value of 
the funds so invested, which would be 
available for new ship construction. 

Under existing law such operators may 
invest only in interest-bearing securi- 
ties, generally Government bonds. The 
result has been that with the rise in 
shipbuilding costs since World War II 
the earnings on invested capital have not 
anywhere near kept pace with increasing 
shipbuilding costs. The greater flexi- 
bility of investment authority provided 
by this bill is especially important at 
this time when all the major American 
steamship operators are committed to 
extensive replacement and moderniza- 
tion programs. 

This bill would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to permit any subsi- 
dized operator to transfer, in trust, not 
exceeding 50 percent of his capital and 
special reserve funds to a trustee which 
is incorporated as a bank or trust com- 
pany under the laws of the United States 
or of any State, and which is approved 
by the Secretary of Commerce. The 
trustee would be authorized to invest 
such funds in such common stocks (1) 
of corporations organized and existing 
under the laws of the United States or 
of any State of the United States or of 
the District of Columbia, (2) which are 
currently fully listed and registered upon 
an exchange registered with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission as a na- 
tional securities exchange, and (3) which 
would be acquired by prudent men of 
discretion and intelligence in such mat- 
ters who are seeking reasonable income 
and the preservation of their principal. 
This standard of care is taken from the 
New York statute authorizing investment 
of trust funds in common stock. 
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AMENDING TITLE XI OF THE MER- 
CHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 8129) to amend title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (f) 
of section 1101 of title XI of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U. S. C. 
1271-1279), is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The term ‘actual cost’ of a vessel as 
of any specified date means: 

“(1) In the case of a vessel whose con- 
struction, reconstruction, or reconditioning 
is financed by a loan or mortgage insured 
under this title, the aggregate as determined 
by the Secretary of Commerce of (i) all 
amounts paid by or for the account of the 
mortgagor or borrower on or before that date, 
and (ii) all amounts which the mortgagor 
or borrower is then obligated to pay from 
time to time thereafter for the construction, 
reconstruction, or reconditioning (includ- 
ing designing, inspecting, outfitting, and 
equipping) of such vessel; and 

(2) In the case of a vessel mortgaged by 
a mortgage insured under this title to finance 
the construction, reconstruction, or recon- 
ditioning of another vessel or vessels, the 
aggregate as determined by the Secretary of 
Commerce of (i) all amounts paid by or for 
the account of the mortgagor in respect of 
the mortgaged vessel on or before that date, 
and (ii) all amounts which the mortgagor 
is then obligated to pay in respect of the 
mortgaged vessel from time to time there- 
after, for the purchase, construction, or other 
acquisition and for any reconstruction or 
reconditioning (including designing, in- 
specting, outfitting, and equipping) of said 
vessel, less depreciation to the estimated date 
of execution of the mortgage on the basis of 
the economic life of said mortgaged vessel as 
determined by the Secretary of Commerce: 
Provided, That in no event shall the Secre- 
tary of Commerce pay as insurance under 
this title an amount in excess of 75 per- 
cent or 87% percent, as the case may 
be, of: (1) As insurance on a loan, or on a 
mortgage to finance the construction, re- 
construction, or reconditioning of the vessel 
mortgaged, the amount paid by or for the 
account of the mortgagor or borrower for the 
construction, reconstruction, or recondi- 
tioning (including designing, inspecting, 
outfitting, and equipping) of the vessel; and 
(2) as insurance on a mortgage on a vessel 
to finance the construction, reconstruction, 
or reconditioning of another vessel or vessels, 
the amount paid by or for the account of 
the mortgagor for the purchase, construction, 
or other acquisition and for any reconstruc- 
tion or reconditioning (including designing, 
inspecting, outfitting, and equipping) of the 
vessel mortgaged, less depreciation to the 
date of execution of the mortgage on the 
basis of the economic life of said vessel as 
determined by the Secretary of Commerce." 

Sec. 2. That section 1104 (a) of title XI 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed (46 U. S. ©. 1271-1279), is amended by 
inserting a new subsection (2) to read as 
follows: 

“(2) shall (i) cover a vessel or vessels 
whose construction, reconstruction, or re- 
conditioning is financed under this title or 
shall (ii) cover any vessel or vessels owned 
by the mortgagor to aid in financing the 
construction, reconstruction, or recondition- 
ing of another vessel or vessels by the mort- 


gagor. 

Sec. 3. Subsection (2) of section 1104 (a) 
is redesignated subsection (3) and is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(3) shall involve an obligation in a 
principal amount which in combination 
with other mortgages to finance the con- 
struction, reconstruction or reconditioning, 
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does not exceed the lesser of 75 percent of the 
actual cost of the vessel or vessels mort- 
gaged or 100 percent of the actual cost 
of the vessel or vessels whose construc- 
tion, reconstruction, or reconditioning is 
financed under this title, such actual cost 
to be determined by the Secretary of Com- 
merce at or prior to the execution of the 
mortgage and such determination to be con- 
clusive for the purposes of determining the 
principal amount of the mortgage: Provided, 
however, That in the case of a mortgage 
covering thhe vessel or vessels to be con- 
structed, reconstructed, or reconditioned, (i) 
if the vessel is of a size and speed which 
are approved by the Secretary of Commerce 
and is, or in the case of a vessel to be recon- 
structed or reconditioned would have been, 
eligible for mortgage aid for construction 
under section 509 of this act and in respect 
of which the minimum downpayment by the 
mortgagor required by that section would be 
12% percent of the cost of such vessel, the 
obligation may be in an amount which does 
not exceed 8714 percent of such actual cost; 
or (il) if the vessel was purchased pursuant 
to the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, as 
amended, for exclusive use on the Great 
Lakes, the obligation may be in a principal 
amount which does not exceed 75 percent of 
the net purchase price of such vessel, plus 
75 percent of the amounts expended for 
altering, modifying, converting, and equip- 
ping such vessel in excess of that purchase 
price, or 75 percent of the amount which 
the Secretary of Commerce estimates will 
be the value of such vessel so purchased for 
exclusive use on the Great Lakes when re- 
construction or reconditioning is completed, 
whichever is the lesser.” 

Sec. 4. Subsections (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), 
(8), (9), (10), and (11) of section 1104 (a) 
are redesignated subsections (4), (5), (6), 
(7), (8), (9), (10), (11), and (12). 

Sec. 5. Subsection (c) of section 1104 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c) No commitment to insure a mortgage 
or loan shall be made by the Secretary of 
Commerce unless he finds, at or prior to the 
time such commitment is made, that the 
construction, reconstruction or recondition- 
ing project being financed by the mortgage 
or the loan will be, in his opinion, eco- 
nomically sound, and no mortgage or loan, 
unless made pursuant to a prior commit- 
ment, shall be insured unless the Secretary 
of Commerce finds, at or prior to the time 
the insurance becomes effective, that the 
construction, reconstruction, or recondition- 
ing project being financed by the mortgage 
or the loan will be, in his opinion, eco- 
nomically sound.” 

Sec. 6. Section 1106 (2) is amended by 
striking out the words “Paragraph (2)” and 
inserting “Paragraph (3).” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? [After a pause.] If 
not, the Chair will put the question. 

The question is: Will the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill, as 
amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, title XI 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, pres- 
ently authorizes the Secretary of Com- 
merce to insure ship mortgages on es- 
sential vessels newly constructed, recon- 
structed, or reconditioned. This bill 
would amend existing law so as to au- 
thorize the Secretary similarly to insure 
mortgages on existing vessels in order to 
finance construction, reconstruction, or 
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reconditioning of other vessels. By pro- 
viding this additional flexibility an op- 
erator committed to an orderly replace- 
ment program may finance the construc- 
tion of a new ship entirely from the use 
of his reserve funds at a time when in- 
terest rates may be high, and then at a 
later date to fulfill his commitment to 
build the next ship in his program he 
may receive mortgage insurance on the 
first vessel—when interest rates may be 
low—to finance the second vessel. In 
other words, this bill would simply pro- 
vide the flexibility necessary to enable 
an owner to make the most economical 
use of his own funds and to select, 
within the limits of his resources, the 
most favorable time to resort to private 
borrowing. The same standards of 
eligibility for insurance apply with re- 
gard to mortgages on existing vessels to 
finance a new one as now apply in the 
case of insurance on a vessel being newly 
constructed. 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL MARI- 
TIME ACADEMIES OR COLLEGES 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 1728) to provide certain assistance to 
State and Territorial maritime acad- 
emies or colleges, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the ‘Maritime Academy Act of 
1958.” 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of this act to promote the national 
policy with respect to the United States 
Merchant Marine, as set out in section 101 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, by assist- 
ing and cooperating with the States and 
Territories in the operation and mainte- 
nance of maritime academies or colleges or 
the training of merchant marine officers. 

VESSELS FOR MARITIME ACADEMIES 

Sec. 3. (a) In order to carry out the policy 
set out in section 2 of this act, the Secretary 
of Commerce (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Secretary”) may furnish any suitable ves- 
sel under his jurisdiction, or obtained under 
the provisions of subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, or construct and furnish a suitable ves- 
sel if such a vessel is not available, to the 
State of Maine, the State of Massachusetts, 
the State of New York, the State of Califor- 
nia, and to any other State or Territory of 
the United States, for use as a training ves- 
sel for a maritime academy or college meet- 
ing the requirements of this act. Any such 
vessel (1) shall be repaired, reconditioned, 
equipped (including all apparel, charts, 
books, and instruments of navigation) as 
necessary for use as a training ship, (2) shall 
be furnished only upon application therefor 
in writing by the governor of such State 
or Territory, (3) shall be furnished only if 
a suitable port for the safe mooring of such 
vessel is available while it is being used by 
academy or college, (4) shall be maintained 
in good repair by the Secretary, and (5) shall 
remain the property of the United States. 

(b) Any department or agency of the 
United States may provide to the Secretary 
for disposition under the provisions of this 
act any vessel (including equipment) which 
is suitable for the purposes of this act and 
can be spared without detriment to the 
service to which such vessel has been as- 
signed. 

CONTRACTS FOR ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 4. The Secretary may enter into agree- 
ments with not more than one maritime 
academy or college, which meets the re- 
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quirements of this act, in each State or Ter- 
ritory, to make annual payments to such 
academy or college for not in excess of 4 
years in the case of each such agreement, to 
be used for the maintenance and support 
of such academy or college. Such payments 
for any year to any maritime academy or 
college shall be an amount equal to the 
amount furnished to such academy or col- 
lege for its maintenance and support by the 
State or Territory in which such academy or 
college is located, except that such payments 
to any academy or college for any year shall 
not exceed $75,000, or $25,000 if such acad- 
emy or college does not meet the require- 
ment of section 5 (b) of this act. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 5. (a) As a condition to receiving any 
payments or the use of any vessel under the 
provisions of this act an academy or college 
shall— 

(1) provide courses of instruction to 
youths in navigation and marine engineer- 
ing, including steam and diesel propulsion, 
and courses in atomic or nuclear propulsion 
as soon as practical and possible; and 

(2) shall agree in writing to conform to 
such standards in such course, in training 
facilities, in entrance requirements, and in 
instructors, as are established by the Secre- 
tary after consultation with superintendents 
of maritime academies and colleges in the 
United States. 

(b) As a condition to receiving payment 
of any amount in excess of $25,000 for any 
year under the provisions of section 4 of this 
act, a maritime academy or college shall 
agree to admit to such academy or college 
students resident in other States in such 
numbers as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
except that the number of such students 
prescribed for any academy or college shall 
not at any time exceed one-third of the 
student capacity of such academy or college. 


SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary may enter into 
agreements, with each academy or college 
with which he contracts under section 4 to 
make payments, at a rate not in excess of 
$600 per academic year per student, to such 
academy or college, with respect to each 
student attending such academy or college. 
Such payments (1) shall be used to assist in 
defraying the cost of uniforms, books, and 
subsistence for such student, (2) shall com- 
mence to accrue on the day such student 
begins his first term of work at such acad- 
emy or college, and (3) shall be paid to such 
academy or college in such installments as 
the Secretary shall prescribe, while such 
student is in attendance and until the com- 
pletion of his course of instruction, but in 
no event for more than 4 academic years 
for any 1 student. 

(b) If the Secretary deems it advisable in 
the case of any such academy or college, 
he may, in lieu of entering into agreements 
with such academy or college for payments 
under this section, enter into such agree- 
ments directly with each student at such 
academy or college and make such payments 
directly to each such student. 


DETAILING OF CERTAIN OFFICERS 


Src. 7, When requested by the governor 
of any State or Territory, the President of 
the United States is authorized to detail, 
when in his opinion such detailing can be 
done without detriment to the public service, 
proper officers of the Navy or Coast Guard or 
United States Maritime Service instructors 
employed under the provisions of section 216 
(a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
superintendents or instructors, or both, at 
maritime academies or colleges meeting the 
requirements of this act. Officers or in- 
structors so detailed shall be compensated 
by the Federal agency ordinarily compen- 
sating them for service as such an officer or 
instructor. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Sec. 8. The Secretary may establish such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 

ACTS REPEALED 

Sec, 9. The act entitled “An act for the 
establishment of marine schools, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 4, 1911 (36 
Stat. 1353), as amended, and the joint reso- 
lution entitled “Joint resolution to provide 
suitable vessels for the use of certain State 
nautical schools, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 29, 1941 (55 Stat. 607), are 
repealed. 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 10. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Isa sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is identical to 
the House bill, H. R. 9429, introduced by 
Mr. McIntire. The purpose of the bill is 
to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to increase aid to State merchant marine 
academies from $25,000 to $75,000, if 
they comply with the provision that they 
allow out-of-State students up to one- 
third of the student body. It further in- 
creases subsistence from the amount of 
$475 to $600 per student for subsistence, 
books, uniforms, and so forth. 

The bill authorizes the granting of 
merchant vessels for the use of these 
academies and the assignment of Navy 
or Coast Guard officers thereto for the 
purpose of instruction. 

The bill would further codify existing 
laws relating to Federal assistance to 
State institutions. 

The committee amendment is merely 
a technical amendment to change the 
citation of the act to read 1958, instead 
of 1957. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of S. 1728. This is a highly 
meritorious bill. The bill will codify 
and bring up to date those Federal laws 
that pertain to State maritime acade- 
mies. The bill will also establish a 
greater continuity of Federal financial 
assistance for the State maritime acade- 
mies, and will provide modest increases 
in subsistence allowances for students at 
these academies. 

There are four State maritime acad- 
emies involved. These are in California, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New York. 
The California Maritime Academy is lo- 
cated at Vallejo, Calif., which is in my 
district. The State academies are ren- 
dering most outstanding training pro- 
grams. The bill will be of great assist- 
ance to these academies in making fu- 
ture plans. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Maine (Mr. MCINTIRE]. 
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Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, S. 1728 
is a bill designed to provide certain assist- 
ance to State and Territorial maritime 
academies or colleges. This bill is iden- 
tical to H. R. 9429, a bill which I intro- 
duced to the House of Representatives, 
a bill upon which hearings were con- 
ducted on July 10, 1958, by the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. This legislation received fa- 
vorable consideration by the committee. 

S. 1728 and H. R. 9429 are an out- 
growth of a thorough and comprehensive 
review of maritime training and educa- 
tion made by the Special Maritime 
Training Subcommittee of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee in 1955-56. The record compiled 
by this special subcommittee stands as 
one of the most complete collection of 
factual material ever gathered together 
on America’s program of maritime train- 
ing and education. 

The record concerned reveals that at 
both the Federal and State levels out- 
standing work has been accomplished in 
the job of training highly skilled officers 
to man the ships of our merchant ma- 
rine. It further reveals that while the 
annual needs of the merchant marine are 
for from 1,000 to 1,600 new officers, both 
the Federal and State maritime acad- 
emies are producing only from 400 to 500 
graduates yearly. 

In essence, these bills have three ob- 
jectives: First, to codify and bring up to 
date those Federal laws that pertain to 
State maritime academies; second, to 
maintain for the maritime academies 
continuity in Federal financial assist- 
ance; and third, to effect modest in- 
creases in certain allowances for mid- 
shipmen attending State maritime acad- 
emies. 

As to the codification of laws, it will 
suffice to say that presently there are 
widely scattered laws on the books that 
relate to State maritime academies. 
This legislation will serve to consolidate 


them. 

With relation to Federal financial as- 
sistance, as the matter now stands the 
State academies each year entertain con- 
cern as to whether or not a Federal ap- 
propriaiton will be forthcoming to aid in 
their operations. Needless to say, such a 
program of uncertainty is nonconducive 
to efficiency in programing and opera- 
tion. 

Under the legislation now before the 
House each of the State academies would 
have some assurance that Federal assist- 
ance would be in effect for at least the 
duration of the course of instruction of 
each class entering the institution. This 
would be accomplished by permitting the 
Department of Commerce to make con- 
tracts for annual payments with each of 
the academies for periods of up to 4 
years. The actual appropriation would, 
however, still remain on an annual basis. 

As to increased Federal financial as- 
sistance proposed in this legislation, it 
should be noted that there is no provi- 
sion for increased allowances for main- 
tenance and repair of vessels. 

Under existing law the Federal Gov- 
ernment lends a suitable vessel to each 
of the four State academies, such a ves- 
sel still remaining the property of and 
being kept in repair by the United States. 
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Customarily, Congress annually appro- 
priates $149,800 for the loan and main- 
tenance of training ships for State 
academies, $37,450 for each vessel. This 
legislation does not increase this amount. 

S. 1728 does, however, provide for a 
moderate increase in grants for State 
maritime academies, such grants not to 
exceed the amount annually appropri- 
ated by a State for such a school and 
not, in any case, to exceed $75,000. 

Under present law the maximum grant 
extended to any one academy is $50,000. 
In addition, the grant to each academy 
is held to $25,000, unless the school agrees 
to accept out-of-State students under 
certain conditions set forth by the Mari- 
time Administration. And each school 
may receive only so much over $25,000 
and up to $50,000 as will enable the 
school to cover the per capita costs of 
the out-of-State students. 

Under the legislation before us the 
maximum annual grant would be raised 
from $50,000 to $75,000 per school, al- 
though each school would still be limited 
to $25,000 yearly unless it accepted out- 
of-State students. Those maritime 
academies that met the requirements for 
this assistance would receive the total 
annual grant of $75,000. 

Allowances for cadet midshipmen 
would also be modified under this legis- 
lation. Presently the law permits the 
Secretary of Commerce to prescribe 
rules and regulations under which ex- 
penditures incident to maritime training 
may be made. Through this authority 
standardized allowances have been set 
up to satisfy the uniform, book, and 
subsistence needs of cadet midshipmen. 
Currently these allowances amount to 
$475 per year per cadet, with the num- 
ber of cadets eligible for such allowances 
being limited to those who satisfy the 
requirements for merchant marine stu- 
dents as set forth in Navy Department 
directives. The maximum number elig- 
ible for these allowances is. limited to 
slightly less than each school’s enroll- 
ment. 

The bill under consideration would 
permit an allowance of up to $600 per 
year for each student at a maritime 
academy, a modest increase of $125 per 
student for the purpose of helping to 
accommodate some of the costs asso- 
ciated with uniforms, books, and sub- 
sistence. 

These, then, are the highlights of S. 
1728. 

It is interesting to note that the State 
maritime academies came into being be- 
cause the Congress recognized the vital 
need for American ships that, under 
skilled and competent hands, could sail 
the high seas in times of peace and pe- 
riods of emergency. 

The superb performance of the mer- 
chant marine fleet in peace and war at- 
tests to the wisdom of the Congress. 
And as Congress has created these 
schools, so does it perform, traditionally, 
to support appropriations designed to 
promote their efficient function. Some 
uncertainty has, however, attended 
these appropriations, prompting con- 
siderable academy concern, and this 
legislation will serve to dispense with 
this uncertainty. 
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In a broad sense, the function of the 
State maritime academies complements 
already established programs which 
Americans have, historically, accepted as 
essential elements in our national com- 
plex. 

More specifically, the training offered 
in these schools parallels that which is 
offered through the service reserve pro- 
grams conducted in our land-grant col- 
leges, as it does that training being car- 
ried out in our vocational-educational 
training schools, 

Graduates of these maritime institu- 
tions, no matter what their ultimate vo- 
cational pursuits, contribute materially 
to those reserve forces which we have 
long accepted as being vital to our na- 
tional defense. 

Too, the trainees at these institutions— 
being more inclined to the manual skills 
rather than the academic arts—are 
afforded an excellent opportunity for 
vocational training in many technical 
aspects. 

For the convenience of the member- 
ship of the House, I submit the follow- 
ing schedule on State maritime schools 
enrollment, as of May 31, 1958: 


California Maritime Academy_..... 146 12 158 
Maine Maritime Academy __.-.....| 111 85 198 
Massachusetts Maritime Academy.| 169 8 177 
New York State Maritime College_| 419 33 452 


S. 1728 is, in effect, an extension of the 
wisdom of the Congress, for, in effect, it 
is designed to stabilize this function that 
time has marked with the indelible 
stamp of merit. I therefore strongly 
urge that the House of Representatives 
give favorable consideration to this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
NICHOLSON]. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
agree with the gentleman from Maine, 
and I think this is a good bill. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
gratifying to me as a Representative 
from a coastal State to witness the con- 
cern of the House in acting favorably on 
S. 1728, a three-point program to make 
suitable training vessels available to the 
qualified maritime academies and col- 
leges; to raise the limits on the annual 
grant to an academy which accepts out- 
of-state students, and to increase the 
annual subsistence allowance for each 
cadet. 

In these closing days of the session, 
it would be easy to overlook such a bill. 
It is not dramatic, it cannot be rated as 
equal in importance to such matters as 
social security, defense appropriations, 
or major farm legislation. But, this bill 
is of great importance in maintaining the 
high standards of training established by 
our merchant marine academies and 
colleges. 

We are very proud of the Maine Mari- 
time Academy in Castine, Maine. Over 
the years it has made a great contribu- 
tion to our merchant marine fleets, and 
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in time of war, to our Navy. This legis- 
Jation will enable academies like Castine 
to plan for the future, with stable pro- 
grams designed to train the best possi- 
ble merchant marine officers. 

I earnestly believe that this legisla- 
tion is an essential step toward our ob- 
jective of meeting the needs of this vital 
branch of service to sustain the Nation’s 
commerce and defense. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is: Will the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, as amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that members of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries as well as other Members of 
the House may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bills just passed by the House, which 
were reported out of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING TITLE 28, UNITED 
STATES CODE, COURT OF CUS- 
TOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. 
R. 7866) to amend title 28, United States 
Code, relating to the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 211 of 
title 28 of the United States Code is 
amended by inserting after the first sen- 
tence thereof a new sentence as follows: 
“Such court is hereby declared to be a court 
established under article III of the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. Section 291 of title 28 of the United 
States Code, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 


“$ 291. Circuit judges 


“(a) The Chief Justice of the United 
States may designate and assign temporarily 
any circuit judge to act as circuit judge in 
another circuit upon presentation of a cer- 
tificate of necessity by the chief judge or 
circuit justice of the circuit where the need 
arises 


“(b) The Chief Justice of the United 
States may designate and assign tempo- 
rarily any circuit judge to serve as a judge of 
the Court of Claims or the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals upon presentation 
to him of a certificate of necessity by the 
chief judge of the court in which the need 
arises. 

“(c) The chief judge of a circuit or the 
circuit justice may, in the public interest, 
designate and assign temporarily any circuit 
judge within the circuit, including a judge 
designated and assigned to temporary duty 
therein, to hold a district court in any dis- 
trict within the circuit.” 
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Sec. 3. Section 292 of title 28 of the United 
States Code, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 


“§ 292. District judges 


“(a) The chief judge of a circuit may 
designate and assign one or more district 
judges within the circuit to sit upon the 
court of appeals or a division thereof when- 
ever the business of that court so requires. 
Such designations or assignments shall be in 
conformity with the rules or orders of the 
court of appeals of the circuit. 

“(b) The chief judge of a circuit may, in 
the public interest, designate and assign 
temporarily any district judge of the circuit 
to hold a district court in any district within 
the circuit. 

“(c) The Chief Justice of the United States 
may designate and assign temporarily a dis- 
trict judge of one circuit for service in an- 
other circuit, either in a district court or 
court of appeals, upon presentation of a cer- 
tificate of necessity by the chief judge or 
circuit justice of the circuit wherein the 
need arises. 

“(d) The Chief Justice of the United States 
may designate and assign temporarily any 
district judge to serve as a judge of the Court 
of Claims, the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals or the Customs Court upon presenta- 
tion to him of a certificate of necessity by the 
chief judge of the court in which the need 
arises,” 


Sec. 4. Section 293 of title 28 of the United 
States Code, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 


“§ 293. Judges of other courts 


“(a) The Chief Justice of the United 
States may designate and assign temporarily 
any judge of the Court of Claims or the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals to serve, re- 
spectively, as a judge of the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals or the Court of Claims 
upon presentation of a certificate of neces- 
sity by the chief judge of the court wherein 
the need arises, or to perform judicial duties 
in any circuit, either in a court of appeals or 
district court, upon presentation of a cer- 
tificate of necessity by the chief judge or 
circuit justice of the circuit wherein the need 
arises. 

“(b) The Chief Justice of the United States 
may designate amd assign temporarily any 
judge of the Customs Court to perform judi- 
cial duties in a district court in any circuit 
upon presentation of a certificate of necessity 
by the chief judge or circuit justice of the 
circuit wherein the need arises. 

“(c) The chief judge of the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals may, upon presen- 
tation to him by the chief judge of the Cus- 
toms Court of a certificate of necessity, des- 
ignate and assign temporarily any judge of 
the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals to 
serve as a judge of the Customs Court. 

“(d) The chief judge of the Customs Court 
may, upon presentation to him by the chief 
judge of the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals of a certificate of necessity, desig- 
nate and assign temporarily any judge of the 
Customs Court to serve as a judge of the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals.” 

Sec. 5. Section 294 of title 28 of the United 
States Code, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 


“§ 294. Assignment of retired Justices or 
judges to active duty 

“(a) Any retired Chief Justice of the 
United States or Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court may be designated and as- 
signed by the Chief Justice of the United 
States to perform such judicial duties in any 
circuit, including those of a circuit justice, 
as he is willing to undertake. 

“(b) Any retired circuit or district Judge 
may be designated and assigned to perform 
such judicial duties in any circuit as he is 
willing to undertake. Designation and as- 
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signment of such judge for service within his 
circuit shall be made by the chief judge or 
judicial council of the circuit. Designation 
and assignment for service elsewhere shall be 
made by the Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

“(c) Any retired judge of the Court of 
Claims, the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, or the Customs Court may be desig- 
nated and assigned by the chief judge of 
such court to perform such judicial duties 
therein as he is willing to undertake or may 
be designated and assigned by the Chief 
Justice of the United States to perform such 
Judicial duties in any circuit as he is willing 
to undertake. 

“(d) The Chief Justice of the United States 
shall maintain a roster of judges who have 
retired from regular active service but who 
are willing and able to undertake special 
judicial duties from time to time, which 
roster shall be known as the Roster of Senior 
Judges. Any judge of the United States 
who has retired from regular active service 
under section 371 (b) or 372 (a) of this title 
but is willing and able to undertake special 
judicial duties from time to time either in a 
particular court or courts specified by him 
or generally in any court may so indicate by 
requesting the Chief Justice of the United 
States to place his name upon the Roster of 
Senior Judges as available for such duty. 
The Chief Justice shall remove from the 
Roster of Senior Judges the name of any 
such judge who is no longer willing or able 
to perform any judicial duties. Any retired 
judge whose name appears upon the Roster 
of Senior Judges shall be known as a senior 
judge, and may be designated and assigned 
by the Chief Justice of the United States to 
perform such judicial duties as he is willing 
to undertake in any court of the United 
States other than the Supreme Court, upon 
presentation of a certificate of necessity by 
the chief judge of such court.” 

“(e) No retired Justice or judge shall per- 
form judicial duties except when designated 
and assigned.” 

Src. 6. The first paragraph of section 295 
of title 28 of the United States Code, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“No designation and assignment of a cir- 
cuit or district judge in active service shall be 
made without the consent of the chief judge 
or judicial council of the circuit from which 
the judge is to be designated and assigned. 
No designation and assignment of a judge of 
any other court of the United States in active 
service shall be made without the consent 
of the chief judge of such court.” 

Sec. 7. Item 293 in the analysis of chapter 
13 of title 28 of the United States Code, im- 
mediately preceding section 291 of such title, 
is amended to read as follows: 


“293. Judges of other courts.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 7866 
amends section 211 of title 28 of the 
United States Code so as to declare the 
United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to be a court established 
under article 3 of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

It also amends the appropriate sec- 
tions of title 28 so as to provide for the 
interchange of the judges of this court 
and the judges of the other constitu- 
tional courts. 

The 83d Congress enacted a statute 
declaring the Court of Claims to be a 
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constitutional court. In the 84th Con- 
gress, a similar bill declared the Cus- 
toms Court to be a constitutional court. 

Since the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals has appellate jurisdiction of 
the Customs Court decisions, it is proper 
that it should have the same constitu- 
tional status as the lower court does. 

In addition, under section 291 (b) of 
title 28, the Chief Justice may assign a 
judge of the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals to serve on the Court of Ap- 
peals or the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia when the chief judge 
of such court so requests. 

Under section 293, the Chief Justice 
can assign a circuit or district judge to 
serve temporarily in the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals when such 
judge is willing to take such assignment. 

The bill makes no change in the struc- 
ture, organization, or jurisdiction of the 
court; does not entail any increased ex- 
penditures, and is not opposed by any of 
the interested executive departments. 
The Departments of Commerce and Jus- 
tice consider the enactment of this leg- 
islation a question of legislative policy 
and, therefore, make no recommenda- 
tion. The Judicial Conference of the 
United States, however, recommends 
the enactment of this legislation. 

The committee amendments to the 
bill are technical in nature since the 
original bill, as introduced, was drawn 
prior to subsequent amendments enacted 
to the sections of title 28 relating to the 
temporary assignment and transfer of 
judges to courts other than their own. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
7866 completes the action which Con- 
gress initiated in declaring the Customs 
Court to be a constitutional court. It 
will remove all doubt as to the status of 
the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals. It expressly declares that court 
to be “a court established under Article 
III of the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

The Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals hears appeals in patent, customs 
and tariff cases raising questions under 
the Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made under their 
authority. Its jurisdiction also extends 
to controversies to which the United 
States, and treaties made under their au- 
thority. Its jurisdiction also extends to 
controversies to which the United States 
is a party. This subject matter has al- 
ways been of the type to which juris- 
diction extends by virtue of the Con- 
stitution. Under these circumstances, 
the court itself should be established as 
a constitutional court under article III. 

The bill is supported by the Patent 
Bar and the Judicial Conference of the 
United States. The Judicial Conference, 
of course, has expressed no opinion as to 
whether the bill would be constitution- 
ally effective. I know of no opposition to 
the measure from any agency of the 
Government. 

The bill makes no change in the struc- 
ture, organization, or jurisdiction of the 
court and does not entail any increased 
expenditures. It does have the impor- 
tant practical consequence, however, of 
permitting the interchange of judges on 
the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals with judges of other constitutional 
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courts. For example, it would authorize 
the Chief Justice of the United States to 
assign temporarily a judge of the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals, whether 
active or retired, to perform duties in a 
court of appeals, a district court of the 
Court of Claims. And it would authorize 
a similar assignment of judges from 
these other courts to the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals. This means 
that the total manpower of the judiciary 
can be utilized more efficiently than un- 
der the present law. 

This clearly is a measure in the public 
interest and I urge its approval. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is: Will the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, as amended? 

The question was taken: and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) , the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DESIGN OF THE FLAG OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
13552) providing for the design of the 
flag of the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 1 and 2 of 
title 4, United States Code, are amended to 
read as follows: 

“$1. Flag; design 

“The flag of the United States shall have 
thirteen horizontal stripes of the same width, 
alternate red and white, with a union con- 
sisting of as many white stars on a field of 
blue as there are States in the Union. 

“$2. Same; additional stars; dimensions 

“(a) Whenever a new State is admitted to 
the Union, the President shall cause a plan 
to be made setting forth the positions of the 
stars in the union of the flag. He shall also 
cause to be fixed the proportionate dimen- 
sions of the constituent parts of the flag. 

“(b) The addition of each new star to the 
union of the flag shall take effect on the 
4th day of July next succeeding the admis- 
sion of a new State. 

“(c) All flags of the United States on hand 
on the 4th day of July next succeeding the 
admission of a new State may be continued 
in use until unserviceable, but all flags 
manufactured for use after that date should 
conform to the design and specifications 
adopted pursuant to this section.” 

Sec, 2. Items 1 and 2 of the chapter analy- 
sis of chapter 1 of title 4 are emended to 
read as follows: 

“Flag; design. 
“Same; additional stars; dimensions.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, now that 
President Eisenhower has signed into 
law the enabling legislation to admit 
Alaska into the Union it is essential to 
give the public authentic information 
with regard to the details surrounding 
the flag of the United States which will, 
of course, be changed in order to reflect 
the admission of Alaska into the Union. 
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Actually, there is no legally appointed 
authority to redesign the flag. The 
Office of the Quartermaster General of 
the Army has an Heraldic Branch which 
designs medals, plaques, flags, and so 
forth, for the Arm; and for other de- 
partments of Government which seek its 
assistance and advice. However, it 
should be noted that this authority does 
not authorize the Army to design or re- 
design the flag of the United States. 

While the arrangement of the com- 
ponent parts of the flag has been 
changed many times—I dare say some 
37 times, each time a new State was ad- 
mitted to the Union—it has been 
brought about more through the as- 
sumption of power by the various armed 
services rather than at the direction of 
a Federal statute passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

The basic law on this subject, act of 
April 4, 1818, was repealed in 1947. In 
repealing that act Congress at the same 
time reenacted many of its provisions. 
In doing so, however, a possible ambi- 
guity was created, for the 1947 act ex- 
pressly provides that the flag shall con- 
sist of 48 stars and it further provides 
that upon the admission of each new 
State, one additional star shall be added 
to the union of the flag. The language 
stating that there shall be 48 stars could 
of course be one of limitation and it will 
certainly have to be changed when 
Alaska becomes a State, in order to re- 
flect the change to 49 States in the 
Union. 

The House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary has been advised that matters 
concerning the flag have been regulated 
by custom, but a study of past actions 
on the design of the flag discloses no es- 
tablished procedure. For example, in 
1912 when Arizona and New Mexico 
were admitted, a joint board of Army 
and Navy officers recommended a plan 
of the union of the flag and there- 
after President Taft, by Executive order, 
approved its action. However, when 
Oklahoma was admitted in 1907 the ar- 
rangement of the stars in the flag was 
decided without Presidential Executive 
order. The Navy simply wrote the War 
Department suggesting that officers 
meet to recommend the design and 
when these departments approved a de- 
sign other departments adopted it. Prior 
to these last two changes in the flag the 
military services arranged the stars 
without executive order or legislation, 
but followed generally the basic law of 
1818. Since there are no standards to 
guide those who will be given the re- 
sponsibility of rearranging the compo- 
nent parts of the flag, the instant bill, 
H. R. 13552, was introduced in order 
that there will be statutory authority 
together with a framework for those to 
follow who will promulgate the new de- 
sign. The instant bill will place this 
important duty, the redesign of the 
fiag, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

It should be noted that the present 
legislation does not seek to make new law 
with regard to all matters affecting the 
design and dimensions of the United 
States flag. It for the most part re- 
enacts present law except that it substi- 
tutes flexible provisions for those which 
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will soon become obsolete with the ad- 
mission of the State of Alaska. 

Furthermore, it codifies the action of 
the President in 1912 when the States of 
New Mexico and Arizona were admitted 
into the Union, by providing that the 
President shall have the duty of setting 
forth the position of the stars in the 
flag as well as the proportionate dimen- 
sions of the constituent parts of the flag. 

Finally, it will enact into law present 
regulations insofar as they relate to serv- 
ice flags by permitting flags on hand 
at the time a new State is admitted into 
the Union to be continued in use until 
they become unserviceable. 

Mr. Speaker, a subject so important as 
this, even though it comes to our atten- 
tion very seldom, should nonetheless 
be acted upon by the United States Con- 
gress and enacted into Federal statutory 
law in order that there will never be a 
doubt, as this bill disposes, as to the re- 
sponsibility for and the design of the 
flag of the United States. It is a symbol 
of freedom and liberty not only to our 
own people but to the entire world. We 
should not permit it to be the subject 
of controversy and confusion; rather 
there should be no doubt that the high- 
est office of the United States—the Presi- 
dency—should be responsible for this 
highly important and pleasant duty. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no more stirring symbol of national pride 
and loyalty than our flag. No nation on 
earth has held greater respect and rev- 
erence for her flag than has ours. More 
than its colors distinguish and set it 
apart from the flags of other nations, for 
ours is an emblem which has lived and 
grown with our Nation. 

The United States began as a confed- 
eration of 13 States. By 1912 we had ex- 
panded to a power union of 48 States. 
And now we are about to witness the 
addition of what I am confident will be 
the great State of Alaska. 

Although our flag has been altered as 
States were added, there has never been 
a law specifying how these changes are 
to be made. They have apparently been 
made in the past merely as a matter of 
custom. But our flag is of too great. im- 
portance to leave to happenstance. The 
purpose of H. R. 13552 is to clarify our 
law with respect to the design and di- 
mensions of the United States flag. 

We now have a law on the books which 
provides that on the Fourth of July next 
succeeding the annexation of any new 
State an additional star will be placed 
on the flag. That law, as it has been 
codified, also provides that there shall 
be 48 stars in the union of the flag. With 
the addition of Alaska this law will have 
to be amended. H. R. 13552 is in the 
form of an amendment to the existing 
law. 

The bill places the duty of designing 
our flag under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and sets 
forth standards to guide those whose 
ultimate responsibility it is to rearrange 
to component paris. It is so drawn 
that if and when additional States are 
admitted to the Union the law will not 
require further change. 

Specifically, the bill provides that the 
flag shall have 13 horizonal stripes of 
the same width, alternate red and white, 
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with the Union consisting of as many 
white stars on a field of blue as there 
are States in the Union. Whenever a 
new State is admitted the President will 
direct that a plan be drawn up setting 
forth the position of the stars in the 
Union and fixing the proportionate di- 
mensions of the constitutional parts of 
the flag. Provision is also made that 
flags on hand on the fourth of July next 
succeeding the admission of any new 
State may be continued in use until they 
become unserviceable, thus avoiding the 
sudden obsolescence of numerous sery- 
iceable flags throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion this is a 
bill which we should act upon unani- 
mously and at once. It should certainly 
be the law of the land by the time 
Alaska has been admitted into the 
Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is: Will the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


QUALITY REGULATION OF IM- 
PORTED AGRICULTURAL COM- 
MODITIES 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. 
R. 11056) to amend section 8e of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933), 
as amended, and as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, so 
as to provide for the extension of the re- 
strictions on imported commodities im- 
posed by such section to all imported 
limes, grapefruit, lemons, mandarins, all 
types of oranges including temples, tan- 
gerines, murcotts, and tangelos, dried 
figs, fig paste, sliced dried figs, shelled 
walnuts, dates with pits, dates with pits 
removed, and products made entirely of 
dates. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 8e of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933), as 
amended, and as reenacted and amended by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out “limes, grapefruit” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “limes, grapefruit, lemons, 
mandarins, all types of oranges including 
temples, tangerines, murcotts, and tan- 
gelos, dried figs, fig paste, sliced dried figs, 
shelled walnuts, dates with pits, dates with 
pits removed, and products made entirely 
of dates.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. I am opposed to the bill. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A sec- 
ond is demanded by the gentleman from 
Indiana, a member of the minority. 

Without objection, a second is con- 
sidered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very simple 
little bill. It has only one commodity 
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that is affected at all in my district, but 
it is a bill which is of considerable im- 
portance to people in many areas of the 
country. 

This bill primarily was sponsored by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and by various farm and specialty group 
organizations throughout the country. 

It provides a simple amendment to 
section 8e of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act of 1937. 

That act at present reads this way: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, whenever a marketing order issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to 
section 8c of this act contains any terms or 
conditions regulating the grade, size, quality, 
or maturity of tomatoes, avacados, mangoes, 
limes, grapefruit, lemons, green peppers, 
Irish potatoes, cucumbers, or eggplants pro- 
duced in the United States the importation 
into the United States of any such com- 
modity during the period of time such order 
is in effect shall be prohibited unless it com- 
plies with the grade, size, quality, and ma- 
turity provisions of such order or compar- 
able restrictions promulgated hereunder. 


Then with certain other provisos. 

All this bill does is to add these five 
items, oranges, lemons, dates, figs, and 
shelled walnuts. 

Mr. HILL, Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I have here some informa- 
tion from the Department, and they fa- 
vor this bill. I would like to include 
their report right here at this point in 


_ favor of the bill. 


Mr. SISK. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

Mr. HILL. This report is as follows: 

H. R. 11056 would amend section 8e of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933), as 
amended, and as reenacted and amended by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended, so as to provide for the 
extension of the restrictions on imported 
commodities imposed by such section to 
“limes, grapefruit, lemons, mandarins, all 
types of oranges including temples, tanger- 
ines, murcotts, and tangelos, dried figs, fig 
paste, sliced dried figs, shelled walnuts, dates 
with pits, dates with pits removed, and prod- 
ucts made entirely of dates.” 

Although the Department has not made a 
report on this bill, it reported that it had 
no objection to the enactment of H. R. 8845 
and H. R. 7937 which included the com- 
modities covered by H. R. 11056. 

H. R. 11056 would require that imports 
into the United States of the commodities 
listed above be regulated by grade, size, 
quality, and maturity in the same manner as 
the handling of part or all of the same com- 
modity is regulated under a marketing 
order. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I shall be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I wonder if the 
gentleman from California would be 
willing to insert the word “cranberries” 
after the word “grapefruit”? 

Mr. SISK. I might say to my good 
friend from Massachusetts that cer- 
tainly I would have no objection, but, of 
course, he understands that we are here 
under a suspension, and amendments 
are not in order under the rule. 

I think that any commodity on which 
we have a marketing order should be 
entitled to and have this provision. 
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Specialty fruit and vegetable producers 
in this Nation have organized themselves 
under marketing orders and have not 
come to Uncle Sam and asked for any 
help. They have developed their own 
organization under which they are car- 
rying their own burdens and under 
which they are working together to cre- 
ate a better market. 

What we are doing here is simply 
adding to this section 8e, 4 or 5 com- 
modities. 

It is not the intention of the people 
interested in this to preclude or to stop 
imports or impose duties or unfair re- 
strictions of any kind, but simply to 
provide that the consumer be protected 
from the standpoint of there being no 
impure, unclean, or infested fruits and 
vegetables put on the market, and it 
would require that they come under De- 
partment of Agriculture inspection just 
as do other commodities already in sec- 
tion 8e. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I shall be pleased to yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is it not a fact 
that the Department of Commerce and 
the Department of State have com- 
mented, to say the least, very adversely 
on this bill and recommended against its 
enactment? 

Mr. SISK. The Department of Agri- 
culture favors the bill. 

The Department of Commerce and the 
Department of State indicated objec- 
tions. 

The objection of the Department of 
Commerce, in my opinion, and I know 
that of many other people, has no justi- 
fication and no equity when you consider 
the fact that we are not proposing—and 
the Department of Agriculture has al- 
ready indicated that they do not pro- 
pose—to preclude from coming into this 
country products merely because of size 
or color, 

The Department of Commerce seems to 
feel that the Department of Agriculture 
might set up restrictions, let us say, on 
oranges that because they were of small 
size or too large or of a different color 
they should be excluded. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture specifically said in 
the hearings that that would not be true, 
that what they were concerned with was 
quality, the purity and the cleanliness of 
the product. 

The Department of State, I would like 
to say to the gentleman, of course, has 
opposed in every instance anything at 
all having to do with imports; for ex- 
ample, from the Middle Eastern areas. 
In the hearings that were conducted on 
this legislation, opponents, about five in 
number, representing the Iraqi Trading 
Co., among others from the Middle East 
which were dumping a lot of dates and 
figs into this country, came down and 
made a lot of noise, I might say to the 
gentleman, and indicated that this was 
a blow to foreign relations and that it 
would be unfair, and so on. 

We do not propose to stop Iraq, Leba- 
non, Israel, Egypt, or any other country 
from exporting their products, provided 
they meet the same standards of quality 
as our domestically produced products 
are required to meet. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is not the mat- 
ter of. quality, and purity, and so forth, 
a matter handled by the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration, and would not they 
have jurisdiction over figs, dates, and so 
forth, which come into this country? 

Mr. SISK. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, for lack of help, and so 
forth, are simply not making inspections 
and they are not concerned with the type 
of inspection required by section 8e. I 
know this because we have done quite a 
good deal of investigating about these 
particular commodities. 

What we are doing here is asking that 
this inspection be placed under the De- 
partment of Agriculture where the im- 
porter pays the cost of inspection. Nat- 
urally, he opposes the bill. And, natu- 
rally, he goes to the candy or cookie 
manufacturer and asks him to come 
down and oppose it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Do you want 
to put the inspection, instead of leaving 
it with the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, under the Department of Agricul- 
ture based on the argument that the 
Food and Drug Administration does not 
make the proper inspection or does not 
inspect enough; is that right? 

Mr. SISK. Let me hasten to say the 
reason we are asking that this come 
under the Department of Agriculture is 
for the very reason that section 8e was 
written into the law in the beginning, 
because they are covered under a na- 
tional marketing order. It has nothing 
to do with food and drug. The point is 
that there is justification for all these 
commodities. to move under the national 
marketing order, and I will say further 
that food and drug inspection is not ade- 
quate inspection for this particular type 
of product. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I would like to say 
to the gentleman that there are a con- 
siderable number of people in the Chi- 
cago area who are opposed to the inclu- 
sion of dates in this bill and who had at 
one time been led to believe that dates 
would be excluded. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, the chairman of the 
committee, or the author of the bill 
would advise us as to why dates are also 
included. 

I listened to the colloquy between the 
chairman of the subcommittee and the 
gentleman from Ohio; but I would like 
to repeat that the bill does meet with 
considerable opposition. I feel, there- 
fore, that instead of this bill being con- 
sidered under suspension of the rules, it 
should be brought to the floor in the 
regular way so that proper amendments 
can be offered and voted on by the House. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I will yield to 
Mr. ANFUSO, a member of the committee. 

Mr. ANFUSO. The subcommittee that 
passed the bill excluded figs and dates 
and the full committee, I think, without 
the knowledge of even the chairman of 
the Marketing Committee, passed an en- 
tirely different bill. What the subcom- 
mittee did was to accept the bill which 
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only included citrus fruits. The subcom- 
mittee, which heard the ee did 
exclude figs and dates. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I regret very much 
that the bill came up under suspension 
so that no amendments could be offered 
to remove things like that. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would like to 
say to the House that I, too, hope this 
bill will be voted down so it may be 
brought up in the regular way and be 
open to amendments to protect the users 
of imported dried figs and dates. I hope 
an amendment for that purpose may be 
written into this legislation. 

Now, seemingly, as I analyze this bill, 
and the report of the House committee, 
the real purpose of the bill is to seek 
price equity between an imported fruit 
and domestic fruits, although you can- 
not always put them on such a price 
basis. Mention was made here that the 
committee thought it necessary, in order 
to protect the quality of the dates and 
figs imported into this country for hu- 
man consumption, that the Department 
of Agriculture should make the inspec- 
tion and investigation of all such im- 
ports. Now, the facts are that imported 
dried figs and dates which are used in 
the manufacture of many products in 
this country, including cakes and cookies, 
and different things of that sort, are all 
investigated on entry into this country 
for purity by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. In practically every State 
there is a State law also calling for in- 
spection as to purity and the quality of 
such food products. Now, if I can ana- 
lyze this piece of legislation properly, 
imported figs and dates have been in- 
cluded under it—and I have no objection 
to citrus and perishable fruits which are 
not dried—introduced solely for the pur- 
pose of protecting the date and fig 
industry in one State, California. 

I do not blame the boys and girls from 
California, Mr. Speaker, for being in- 
terested in having this kind of legisla- 
tion enacted, if they can. At the same 
time, some of us think that we should 
protect the proper food industries of our 
own sections against legislation of this 
type so long as we are assured, as we are 
now under present law, that the con- 
sumers and the American people gener- 
ally, are properly protected so far as 
purity and quality of the product is con- 
cerned, and it is satisfactory for human 
consumption. So I am hoping this bill 
which, if it is enacted into law, may put 
many industries in the United States out 
of business, is voted down at this time, 
and brought up in the regular way so 
that we might fight out on the floor of 
the House the question of the adoption 
of proper amendments to it. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the reason I asked for time on 
this bill was to find out from the com- 
mittee what the reports were of the 
Departments of Commerce and State. 
In the report of the committee there is 
a letter from the Bureau of the Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, which 
says that the committee “may wish to 
reconsider your report in the light of 
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the comments of the Departments of 
Commerce and State.” 

I have looked at the hearings and 
there seems to be no statement from the 
Department of Commerce or the Depart- 
ment of State. I can easily understand 
why they would be opposed to certain 
aspects of the bill. My own concern 
lies in the area of dates and figs. Re- 
ferring to the committee hearings, the 
gentleman from California said that 
some people representing the Iraq Date 
Trading Corp. were down here and 
made quite a fuss. Looking at the 
committee hearings on page 27, we find 
that the fuss they made was that they 
were not notified that there was going 
to be this hearing and requested a post- 
ponement so that they could be heard. 
As nearly as I can find out, they never 
were heard. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SISK. They certainly were 
heard, and they were heard at great 
length, I may say to the gentleman. I 
believe the gentleman from New York 
IMr. Anruso] would verify that they 
were heard. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Where 
does it show in the hearings? We in the 
House have to depend on committee 
hearings. I am referring to the hear- 
ings on page 27, the testimony of Mr. 
Wolff. He said: 

I would like to point out that the largest 
producers, one of the largest products in 
Iraq, is that of oll, and oil is very, very im- 
portant to NATO and our various friends. 

My people, the Iraq Date Trading Co., is 
entitled to receive consideration. They have 
not been informed of this hearing because 
I only knew about it this morning. I, there- 
fore, respectfully request a postponement 
which is only fair to them and to myself. 


Apparently the postponement was not 
granted, because they were not heard. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HAGEN. All of the potential ob- 
jectors were heard. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I do not see 
that in the hearings. Mr. Speaker, let me 
say that when we know that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of State wrote unfavorable com- 
ments to the committee, and they are not 
included in the hearings for the benefit 
of the House, then in my judgment this 
is not the correct way to proceed. I think 
this bill should be voted down at this 
time. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, in that 
connection I would like to point out that 
those reports were, in effect, swallowed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. They 
were addressed to him, and if they were 
unfavorable he chose to ignore them, 
because he later submitted his report 
favoring the provisions of this bill. So I 
would judge that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Benson, in his wisdom, de- 
cided that these comments were not suffi- 
ciently unfavorable for him to report 
unfavorably on the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. The point is that the 
House should know what the State De- 
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partment and the Department of Com- 
merce have to say on this, because it 
involves our relationship with the gov- 
ernments in the Middle East and there 
is a very serious issue here. I would 
certainly hate to see the House pass on a 
measure that would affect our relation- 
ships there without knowing in what way 
we would affect them. 

Mr. HAGEN. Our relations with them 
have declined rapidly since the date of 
these hearings for reasons which are 
clear to everyone and are connected with 
this bill. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. It pertains 
to a group of agricultural commodities 
that have not been a burden on the 
Federal Treasury. 

I call the attention of the Members 
of the House to the committee report, 
which states that the Department of 
Agriculture estimates the additional cost 
entailed by enactment of this legislation 
would be about $3,000 per year. I ask 
the Members of the House if you have 
very frequently seen growers of a group 
of agricultural commodities come into 
this House and ask for support of legis- 
lation which would cost your taxpayers 
no more than a total of $3,000 per year. 
This is a group of commodities which 
have been self-help commodities. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Will it not 
raise the price of figs and dates in the 
United States, and will not that be an 
automatic tax on the consumer? 

Mr. BALDWIN. All this bill will do is 
say that the agricultural marketing or- 
ders that are put into effect through the 
Department of Agriculture for domestic 
production will likewise apply to any of 
the same commodities coming into this 
country. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Would it 
not raise the price of dates and figs in 
this country? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I have no way of 
knowing that, but it certainly is fair 
to establish the same grades and quality 
for the consumer on commodities com- 
ing into this country. This would sim- 
ply state that a domestic producer who 
is willing to establish regulations for 
quality of his product would not be 
faced with unfair competition from im- 
ports that are not subject to any such 
limitations. 

Under the present situation, not all 
imports are actually inspected. Occa- 
sionally imports are inspected, but a 
great portion of them come through 
without inspection. This simply assures 
your consumers that the same quality 
standards that your own domestic pro- 
ducers are willing to establish for them- 
selves will apply to anything coming 
into this country, to enable this group 
of commodities to continue to be self- 
supporting and not be a burden on your 
taxpayers and the Federal Treasury the 
way some of the other commodities are. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Davis]. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman from California 
[Mr. StsK] for granting me this time. 

I have some constituents in my district 
who are consumers and users of dried 
figs and dates. They have told me that 
if this bill is passed it will add consid- 
erably to the cost of those items. That 
is their interest in it. Inasmuch as the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BALD- 
win] says it will not cost the taxpayers 
any more, which it may not, may I say 
that it will certainly add to the cost of 
the article as it is paid for by those who 
use it and consume it. 

You will see on page 3 of the commit- 
tee report in the letter from Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson that he says: 

This would mean that every lot of figs, fig 
paste, or dates would require inspection; and 
the cost of such inspection would be charged 
against the importer. 


That is in case the law is changed. 
The law already provides, as you will see 
from Secretary Benson’s letter in the re- 
port, that these articles are now subject 
to inspection by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. This bill would change 
the administration from the Food and 
Drug Administration to the Agriculture 
Department. My constituents tell me, 
and they know what these articles cost, 
that this would add to the cost and would 
place more cost on the consumer. 

I have noticed that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Anruso], a member 
of the committee, says that this is not 
the bill that came out of the subcommit- 
tee where the hearings were held. He 
says that the full committee changed this 
bill, and the bill before us now is not the 
bill that was based on the hearings. 

It is here before us under suspension 
of the rules. It cannot be amended, it 
cannot be fully discussed. It seems to 
me that the thing to do is not to pass 
it under suspension of the rules but to 
let it go before the Committee on Rules 
and get a rule so that it can be discussed 
and proper amendments can be offered, 
The bill ought to be laid aside today. 
The motion to suspend the rules and 
pass it should be defeated. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HAGEN]. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to state and reemphasize the same 
points made by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BaLpwin]. This is not 
a bill which will cost any great deal of 
money either to the Government, the 
taxpayers or the consumers. It merely 
says that foreign products shall meet 
the same standards of grade, size, and 
quality and maturity as products grown 
in this country. The legislation was in 
no way objected to by the Food and 
Drug Administration. Admittedly, the 
Food and Drug Administration is short- 
handed. They are only able to take a 
sample of tests with reference to sani- 
tation, purity, and so forth. I am cer- 
tain they would welcome the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in this area. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. I will answer your 
question, sir. 

Insofar as the price to the consumers 
is concerned, it cannot be assumed that 
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this will increase the prices to the con- 
sumers one dime unless it is cheaper to 
buy maggoty fig and fig paste or rancid 
walnuts than it is to buy good walnuts 
and good figs. We had testimony that 
there were samples taken of walnuts on 
the shelves of grocery stores in this 
country by an organization in this coun- 
try which showed that imported walnuts 
had a very high degree of imperfections. 
They were rancid. The housewife paid 
for those walnuts. She was sypped. 
This is the sort of situation that this 
legislation would prevent. 

With respect to the comment of the 
gentleman from Georgia, this whole sub- 
ject matter was considered by the com- 
mittee, not only the item of citrus fruits 
and walnuts, but also the item of dates 
and fig paste. We heard from the pro- 
ponents and opponents with respect to 
each of these commodities. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr., Anrusol]. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, these are 
the arguments which were developed in 
the subcommittee, which I would like to 
have the Members on both sides of the 
aisle hear and understand. 

In the first place, concerning figs and 
fig paste, the United States does not pro- 
duce enough figs to meet our require- 
ments. This is a deficit commodity. 

Number two, it is absolutely necessary 
to supplement domestic products with 
imported figs and fig paste from such 
strong allies and members of the NATO 
organization as Turkey, Portugal, and 
Greece. 

Number three, the domestic fig grow- 
ers are seeking a monopoly position in 
figs by having import restrictions im- 
posed on foreign figs. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposed legislation, 
if enacted, would thwart established 
Congressional procedures which require 
the Tariff Commission to make findings 
of fact and recommendations to the 
President with respect to such matters. 
The Secretary of Agriculture alone— 
which, in practice, would mean individ- 
uals in the Department’s Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch—would be able to impose 
import restrictions. Imported figs and 
fig paste as well as domestic figs are sub- 
jected to the same inspection controls 
of the Food and Drug Administration. 
It would be impossible for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to impose higher 
standards than already imposed by Food 
and Drug Administration. 

The proposed legislation would estab- 
lish an overlapping of functions of the 
Food and Drug Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture without any 
benefit to the consumer. The cost of in- 
spection would be borne directly by the 
importer and eventually be reflected as 
an item of cost in his prices to consumers, 

Now this part is very important. Re- 
strictions on imports of figs and fig paste 
from Turkey, Portugal, and Greece would 
affect the interest of Western nations 
friendly to the United States. It is not 
realistic for the sovereign power of this 
Nation to be used recklessly to impose 
restrictions on the imports of commodi- 
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ties so important to the economies of 
these free, friendly countries for the self- 
ish benefit, as these people say, of ap- 
proximately 20 fig growers in California. 

Second, as to dates. Domestic dates 
are considered fresh fruit; imported 
dates are considered dried fruit. Though 
both are called “dates,” they are actually 
completely different in their use, method 
of sale, and physical characteristics. 

I might say with respect to dates that 
these come from Iraq. All of you know, 
regardless of what committee you are a 
member of, that we have recently recog- 
nized the new State of Iraq, and we are 
doing everything in our power to try to 
keep that country free. I say in all ear- 
nestness that this legislation hurts our 
allies and it does not help the consumer 
one iota. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. Iyield. 

Mr, ZABLOCKI. Can the gentleman 
tell us how much this will cost the Amer- 
ican consumer? 

Mr. ANFUSO. It will cost a consid- 
erable amount, but I cannot give the 
gentleman the figures. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. It has been stated 
that the subcommittee had reported the 
legislation without restrictions on im- 
ported figs and dates. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Yes; only citrus fruits 
were reported by the subcommittee. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Can the gentleman 
tell us how much fresh citrus fruit is 
imported? 

Mr. ANFUSO. Very little. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. The United States 
exports much more citrus fruit than it 
imports. The suggested restriction could 
invite retaliation by some of the coun- 
tries that import our oranges and grape- 
fruit. The development which would 
not be to the advantage of our citrus 
growers. Further, the imported citrus 
fruit is properly inspected, is it not? So 
this legislation is not needed? 

Mr. ANFUSO. It is not needed at 
all. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The original bill in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Sisk] did include dates and 
figs, sliced dried figs and dates. 

Mr. ANFUSO. | That is correct. 

Mr. COOLEY. The subcommittee, 
headed by the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. Grant] after holding hearings, 
struck out dates and figs? 

Mr. ANFUSO. No; that is not true. 
We reported an entirely new bill. We 
reported the Haley bill. From that we 
struck out figs and dates. 

Mr. COOLEY. The full committee re- 
ported the bill which did contain figs and 
dates? 

Mr. ANFUSO. It did, which was con- 
trary to what was decided by the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. COOLEY. There was not much 
controversy in the committee about it. 

Mr. ANFUSO. In the subcommittee 
there was a great deal of controversy, 

Mr. COOLEY, Iam talking about the 
full committee. The full committee put 
the items back in the bill? 


Mr. Speaker, will the 
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Mr. ANFUSO, That is true. 

Mr. COOLEY. And reported it with- 
out a record vote. 

Mr. ANFUSO. That is true. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Anruso] 
has expired. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to this bill. My suspicions be- 
came aroused when my attention was 
called to the fact that although this 
deals with foreign trade, and the two 
departments of government most di- 
rectly interested, Commerce and State, 
had recommended adversely, their 
statements were not included in the re- 
port nor in the purported hearings. 

The gimmick to this bill is in these 
words from the letter of the Secretary 
of Agriculture on page 3 of the report: 

This would mean that every lot of figs 
would require inspection, and the cost of 
such inspection would be charged against 
the importer. 


That is why he says the overall cost 
to the Government would be only $3,000. 
The importers would pay for this in- 
spection. What this proposes is an in- 
direct but exceedingly effective tariff 
on imported figs and dates, to be col- 
lected not by the customs officials but by 
the Department of Agriculture, in such 
amount as they decide to load on, by 
loading up the cost of this inspection. 
If the fig and date people from Cali- 
fornia are entitled to some sort of tariff 
protection, they should go ahead and 
apply in the proper way. But let us not 
have this left-handed, back-door way 
of having a tariff determined and col- 
lected. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. The worst feature 
is that they can prevent these products 
from coming in at all, by manipulating 
standards. 

Mr. VORYS. Oh, they can jiggle the 
standards here and there and jiggle the 
inspection department regulations and 
in this way the Department of Agricul- 
ture can impose any sort of tariff or 
prohibit this stuff from coming in. That 
is not the way to carry on trade with 
friendly countries in critical areas. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. COOLEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to say only that it does not seem to me 
this is an unreasonable proposition at 
all to impose upon imported fruits, and 
dates, and figs the same requirements 
that we impose upon domestically pro- 
duced fruits, and figs, and dates. 

Notwithstanding the remark made by 
the gentleman from Ohio to the effect 
that there was opposition in some of the 
departments of the Government, we 
have a letter here addressed to me by 
Secretary Benson under date of May 15, 
1958, in which he says: 

After studying the matter we do not ob- 
ject to the passage of this bill. 
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He says further: 

The administration of the proposed legis- 
lation would result in an annual cost of 
about $3,000. This amount could be absorbed 
within the existing appropriations. 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter from the 
Bureau of the Budget regarding this pro- 
posed legislation. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GuBSER}. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
favor of this legislation, and I would like 
to address myself to the implication of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dorn! who was ably answered by my col- 
league from California [Mr. Hacen] that 
this would result in an increased price 
of these items to the consumer. 

I will not admit that it would, but for 
the purpose of the argument let us as- 
sume that it would because of increased 
quality. We should remember that qual- 
ity is a very important factor in the deter- 
mination of price. A 25-cent quality 
cigar costs 25 cents. The old nickel cigar 
costs a dime today with a lot less quality 
than the old nickel cigar used to have. 

I can say to the gentleman from New 
York that had he spent his lifetime in 
the produce business, as I have, and had 
seen the junk which is imported from 
overseas under standards different from 
ours, he would be very happy for his con- 
sumers to eat something of a higher 
quality. I think it is safe to say that, if 
he could see some of the figs, walnuts, 
and dates that go into some of the con- 
fections, cakes, and cookies on the Amer- 
ican table, he would be very happy to see 
the importers required to meet the same 
standards of quality we ask of our own 
producers. 

This is not unlike the reciprocal trade 
argument. We were asked not to im- 
pose restrictions upon foreign producers 
by adding a tax to their price. Those of 
us who have industries which have been 
hurt by a lowering of tariffs but never- 
theless voted for extension of the act feel 
honestly that it is unfair to ask the Amer- 
ican producer to compete with a foreign 
producer who is not complying with the 
Same standards we are asking our own 
producers to live up to. With both hav- 
ing to comply with the same standards 
we would have equal competition. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this legislation if enacted, will 
further raise the cost of living. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
GuBsER], who just spoke, said that the 
figs produced in California are of a 
higher quality. Here in the United 
States we are willing to pay for quality 
and we do pay for quality. We have 
the right to buy, as he said, a cigar for 
a dime, or a cigar for a quarter if we 
want to; but we should not compel a 
person to buy the 25-cent cigar because 
he can purchase no other. That, how- 
ever, is what this legislation does; it 
compels the people of this country to 
buy California figs and no other. The 

_essential thing is that they be able to 
purchase the type of merchandise they 
wish. What we are doing here, though, 
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is to compel them to buy one particular 
type of merchandise. This bill elimi- 
nates competition for the California fig 
and thereby raises prices and increases 
the cost of living. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I asked the gentle- 
man to yield for the purpose of clarify- 
ing a point. Will someone on the com- 
mittee or the gentleman tell me, is this 
bill limited to dates and nuts and citrus 
fruits? In other words, specifically I 
have had some correspondence from 
some very responsible people in the 
apple and cherry industries. Would 
this bill cover apples and cherries? 

Mr. DORN of New York. I yield to 
someone on the committee to answer 
that. 

Mr. HAGEN. It applies only to those 
named commodities, and if you will look 
at the current statute, you will find 
there tomatoes, avocados, mangoes, 
limes, and grapefruit. This is merely 
an extension to current commodities. 

Mr. KEATING. So it does not apply 
to apples and cherries? 

Mr. HAGEN. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. I commend the gen- 
tleman from New York for so forcibly 
pointing out the harmful effect of this 
legislation on the consuming public. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Let me add 
that the confectionery and the baking 
and the biscuit industry would all be 
seriously affected by the passage of this 
legislation, and many importers would 
be put out of business because of it. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to confirm what 
Congressman Hacen has said. I am a 
member of the subcommittee. I sat 
through the hearings on both sides, and 
when the matter was considered by the 
full committee. Opponents were given 
ample opportunity to raise their objec- 
tions to this bill. These hearings ex- 
tended over a period of several weeks; I 
do not know the exact length of time, 
but there were postponements with 
plenty of opportunity for those who de- 
sired to be heard in opposition. 

Furthermore, there was considerable 
testimony relating to the importation 
of walnuts, and I think figs and dates 
but certainly walnuts, with weevils and 
bugs and all sorts of impurities in them. 
The purpose of this legislation is not to 
require that the American public pay 
higher prices but rather it is that it be 
protected in the matter of impurities. 
We already have this safeguard for 
many segments of the fruit and vege- 
table and nut industry. This is an ex- 
tension of that principle. We are deal- 
ing here with a section of agriculture 
which is not asking for a subsidy or sup- 
port and all sorts of special benefits. It 
may be correctly termed a self-help di- 
vision of agriculture. I fully support the 
legislation, and I hope it passes. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. McF atv]. 
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Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation which in my 
mind is a matter of simple equity and 
protection, both to the consumer and 
the farmer of this country. These farm- 
ers ask no Government aid—just the 
privilege of competing for the consumer's 
dollar on an even competitive basis, for 
the privilege of doing business in a qual- 
ity stable market that will not be preju- 
diced by the justifiable reaction of con- 
sumers to substandard quality now pos- 
sible with the present regulations on for- 
eign imports. Producers of those crops— 
citrus, shelled walnuts, figs, and dates— 
have labored over the years to build 
standards on which the consumer may 
rely. This measure will prevent its easy 
derogation. 

The opponents today have not said 
they favor lower standards for the con- 
sumer, but in effect that is what they 
are saying. Instead they are heard to 
say this will increase prices. None are 
heard to say how much, however. Cer- 
tainly the cost of inspection which is ex- 
tremely minor would have no such ef- 
fect. Yet the opponents have not pointed 
out. any other factor nor have they even 
dared to estimate the amount of this so- 
called price increase. It is apparent they 
cannot substantiate their claim by any 
facts or figures. 

In the interest of equity to the farmer, 
the consumer, I ask your favorable con- 
sideration of this measure. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I think what 
we have seen here today is an illustra- 
tion of what a very vocal but very small 
minority can do toward killing good 
legislation. There are probably 30 or 
35 importers in the United States that 
would be affected by this, in the pocket- 
book, a little bit, because they would be 
required to stand the cost of only a fair 
inspection. Now, I find that they have 
within the past 48 hours wired every 
cookie and candy manufacturer in the 
United States, in many instances com- 
pletely misrepresenting what this legis- 
lation proposes to do. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am concerned 
about consumers. I think I have about 
500,000 consumers in my district. So 
I wish to assure the House that I am 
just as concerned as the next Member 
about the welfare of the consumer. I 
am just wondering about some of my 
friends who are so desirous of permit- 
ting what amounts to junk, because we 
have seen an illustration of it, come in in 
the way of filth, filled with insects, to go 
into your candy and your cookies. 
Whether or not you have as much con- 
cern for your consumers, may be as has 
been indicated here on the floor. It is 
my opinion that the health of the people 
of our country is important, and I am 
concerned, and I know that our pro- 
ducers in California are concerned. But 
I think that this propaganda that has 
been put out, as I say, by probably some 
30 or 40 individuals over the country, 
has been pretty well ballooned all out of 
proportion to this particular problem. 

Actually, my district is not greatly 
affected by the items in this bill, figs 
being the only commodity that would 
be affected in my area. And the num- 
ber of people involved there is not large. 
So it is not a life-and-death matter 
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to me politically. But certainly, here 
is a group of people who have never 
asked the United States Government for 
a dime of subsidy, who have done those 
things that are necessary to help them- 
selves and have had a pretty tough time 
of it, I might say. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] said that this is 
not the proper way to pass this kind 
of legislation. I might say to the gen- 
tleman that all these commodities have 
been represented before the Tariff Com- 
mission as having been adversely af- 
fected. That, though, I wish to say to 
the House, is not the point or the pur- 
pose of this legislation. Legislation 
such as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys] mentioned would, of course, go 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means. This has to do with the Agri- 
culture Adjustment Act of 1937 and 
therefore is a bill out of the Agriculture 
Committee, and has no connection with 
tariff or import quota legislation. 

Now, in conclusion. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will not intro- 
duce any new principle into our agri- 
cultural marketing laws. For many 
years section 8e of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act has required that speci- 
fied imported commodities comply with 
quality requirements imposed by mar- 
keting orders covering domestically pro- 
duced commodities in these fields. This 
bill adheres to this established and fair 
principle and extends it to cover addi- 
tional commodities now covered by mar- 
keting orders. 

This bill will not use tax money. Do- 
mestic producers of these crops bear the 
cost of quality inspection by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the same rule 
would apply to the owners of imported 
commodities. The Department esti- 
mates a cost of only $3,000 a year to 
administer the entire program. 

This bill will not restrict imports, ex- 
cept that it will not permit importation 
of commodities of such deficient quality 
that they ought not to be foisted on the 
American consumer. I direct your at- 
tention to the fact that the products 
covered frequently are incorporated in 
manufactured foods in such a way that 
the ultimate consumer, the housewife 
and her family, cannot determine the 
quality of the ingredients. They are en- 
titled to know they are getting protec- 
tion. 

When an American farmer accepts a 
Federal marketing program for his prod- 
uct, he voluntarily agrees to quality in- 
spection and control, at his expense, to 
protect the consumer and to stabilize his 
agricultural industry. I can find no logic 
or reason this protection and stability 
should be destroyed by continuing to 
permit uninspected commodities of un- 
certain quality to reach the American 
market. This regulation imposes no 
threat to the foreign producer willing 
to send us products meeting the stand- 
ards we have set for the American mar- 
ket. This bill is fair, just, and needed 
and I trust it will be overwhelmingly 
passed. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to the mate- 
rial already covered in my discussion of 
this subject, I wish to introduce into the 
Recorp the following communications 
from prominent national organizations 
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interested and concerned with the 
problem: 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

Washington, D. C., August 4, 1958. 
Hon. B. F., Sisk, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SisK: The American 
Farm Bureau Federation favors the enact- 
ment of H. R. 11056. This legislation would 
add various citrus fruits, figs and fig paste, 
shelled walnuts, and dates and products 
made entirely of dates, to the present list of 
commodities in the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act that required imported com- 
modities to meet the same or comparable 
grade, size, quality, and maturity provisions 
as those in effect under a domestic marketing 
order. 

We do not believe it unreasonable to re- 
quire that commodities imported into this 
country meet the same commodity standards 
that our domestic producers impose upon 
themselves under a Federal marketing order 
program. If lower standards exist for the 
imported commodities, it tends to defeat 
the purpose of the quality control and or- 
derly marketing programs which the mar- 
keting order program was designed to 
establish. 

This requirement is not unreasonable in its 
application to products imported into the 
United States. To our knowledge, the use 
of this requirement for those commodities for 
which such authority is now provided in the 
Marketing Agreement Act, has worked well. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
urges the passage of H. R. 11056. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN C. DATT, 
Assistant Legislative Director. 
MarcH 17, 1958. 
HARLEN HAGEN, 

Acting Chairman, Marketing Subcom- 
mittee, House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

CONGRESSMAN HAGEN: Fresno County Farm 
Bureau at its March 5 board of directors 
meeting voted to unanimously endorse H. R. 
11056 (Holland-Sisk bill). 

This bill is needed to protect our domestic 
producers from unfair competition from for- 
eign imports. 

We ask that whenever domestic industries 
listed in H. R. 11056 have a quality control 
program set up under Federal statutes that 
the comparabile foreign commodity when im- 
ported meet the same standards as are pro- 
vided for in the marketing program of the 
domestic industry. 

Your continuing effort in behalf of the 
agricultural industries of this State is greatly 
appreciated by our group. 

Sincerely, 
ALVIN J. QUIST, 

President, Fresno County Farm Bureau. 
DIAMOND WALNUT GROWERS, INC., 

Stockton, Calif., June 7, 1957. 
The Honorable B. F. SISK, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Stsk: Our Washington counsel, 
Mr. Karl D. Loos, as well as Mr. Dwight K. 
Grady of the California Fig Institute, advise 
us that you have introduced H. R. Bill 7760, 
which would expand section 8e of the Mar- 
keting Agreement Act to include all citrus 
products, as well as sliced figs, dried figs, and 
fig paste. We also understand that Senator 
Hoiianp has introduced a companion bill, 
S. 2142, in the Senate in order that a mini- 
mum amount of time will be consumed in 
getting complete action on the proposal. 

I have today written Mr. Loos instructing 
him to ask you and Senator HOLLAND to 
amend your respective bills so as to in- 
clude shelled walnuts under section 8e. The 
purpose of this letter is to directly reiterate 
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this request and outline some of the funda- 
mentals involved in the marketing of Cali- 
fornia walnuts, pointing out the drastic ef- 
fects upon our industry that can be created 
by an influx of low priced off-grade im- 
ported shelled walnuts. 

In the first place, it is important to note 
that the California walnut industry was the 
first one in the Nation to inaugurate a mar- 
keting agreement program back in 1933. Ex- 
cept for the years of World War II, when 
Food Orders were in effect, this industry has 
always operated under one or more phases 
of a Federal marketing agreement and order 
program, The provisions of the industry's 
program have been modified from time to 
time to keep it in line with industry prac- 
tices and with the changing needs of the 
walnut industry in connection with increas- 
ing the orderly marketing of our products. 
At the present time, the program contains 
provisions for minimum standards and com- 
pulsory inspection on in-shell walnut ship- 
ments, provisions for dividing the merchant- 
able supply of in-shell walnuts between the 
in-shell and shelling outlets, and provisions 
for the removal of surplus walnuts from any 
of the normal domestic outlets. Mr. Loos is 
completely informed on all aspects of our 
program and would be glad to explain it in 
more detail. 

The walnut industry has long been in the 
forefront in attempting to give American 
consumers an ever-improving line of prod- 
ucts at stable, reasonable prices. In order 
to improve the marketing agreement and 
order program in this respect, the industry, 
operating through the Walnut Control Board 
(the administrative body designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to administer the 
terms and provisions of the marketing pro- 
gram), recently proposed that the existing 
marketing agreement and order be amended 
to provide for minimum standards and com- 
pulsory inspection on all shelled walnut 
shipments, so as to remove from the market 
any off-grade material that might possibly 
enter it after the form and appearance of 
such material had been modified. A public 
hearing has been held on this proposal and 
we expect that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will render favorable 
decisions thereon and that a grower refer- 
endum will be conducted on these amend- 
ments within the next 2 months, with the 
result that they will be in effect prior to the 
marketing of the 1957-58 crop this fall. 
These amendments on shelled walnut quality 
control will mean that it will no longer be 
possible for anyone to take moldy, insect 
damaged, excessively shriveled, rancid, or 
discolored walnut kernels and get them into 
consumption channels by covering up such 
deficiencies through changing the form or 
appearance of the product. It will round 
out the walnut industry's long-term efforts 
to give genuine protection to consumers and 
keep its own house in order. 

The 10,000 walnut producers of this co- 
operative, who produce 75 percent of all Cali- 
fornia English walnuts, believe that this re- 
cent expansion of the walnut marketing 
agreement and order program merits legis- 
lative support and action that would require 
foreign-produced shelled walnuts imported 
into this country to meet the same minimum 
standards as will be in effect on our domes- 
tically produced merchandise. Action along 
this line by the United States Congress and 
the executive branch is seriously needed, be- 
cause the walnut industry has suffered tre- 
mendous damage to its returns by reason of 
competition from cheap, off-grade foreign 
produced shelled walnuts imported into this 
country. The best evidence of what can 
happen under this heading are the occur- 
rences in the import field during the 1955-56 
marketing year. In that year, the walnut- 
producing countries of the Mediterranean 
Basin produced their largest walnut crop 
since 1938 and imports into this country dur- 
ing the import year amounted to almost 14 
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million pounds, as compared with the 1951- 
54 average of 7,200,000 pounds. The imme- 
diate effect of this tremendous influx of im- 
ported shelled walnuts was that the market 
for shelled walnuts suffered a disastrous price 
break in the early spring of 1956 and the 
distribution of our domestic production 
backed up so much that the industry's in- 
ventory of shelled walnuts on August 1, 1956 
was close to 9 million pounds, compared 
with the average of about 4,200,000 pounds 
during the 1951-54 period. 

The domestic walnut industry has not yet 
recovered from the impact of this large im- 
portation of foreign-produced shelled wal- 
nuts. One of the worst aspects of this situ- 
ation was that large quantities of these 
imported shelled walnuts were inferior by 
reason of excessive shrivel, mold, foreign 
material, insect damage, and rancidity, par- 
ticularly the latter. While all imported 
products, such as shelled walnuts, are sup- 
posed to be inspected by officials of the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration, it is a well 
known, not to say notorious, fact that this 
agency of our Government has been fan- 
tastically underfinanced in relation to the 
responsibility that it is expected to dis- 
charge. We firmly believe that the inspec- 
tion system of this agency broke down com- 
pletely under this tremendous supply of 
shelled walnut imports, so that large quan- 
tities of shelled walnuts containing the 
aforementioned deficiencies were cleared 
“administratively,” rather than by means of 
an actual sampling and inspection proce- 
dure. Large quantities of these off-grade 
imported shelled walnuts were carried for- 
ward in Eastern warehouses into the 1956-57 
marketing year so that the sale of our lower 
priced, though perfectly sound, edible ma- 
terial, has been seriously affected all during 
the current 1956-57 marketing year. If all 
of the shelled walnuts imported into this 
country were under a soundly administered 
system of minimum standards and compul- 
sory inspection, this deplorable situation 
would never have occurred. The California 
walnut industry is determined to leave no 
stone unturned in preventing a recurrence 
of this type of situation. Not only should 
this type of material be prevented from 
reaching American consumers disguised in 
candy, ice cream, and pastries, etc., but the 
domestic walnut producer should have his re- 
turns insulated against such developments— 
especially when he is seriously engaged in 
doing everything possible to produce and 
ship ever-improving products to American 
consumers. 

Although the industry’s proposed amend- 
ment to provide minimum standards and 
compulsory inspection on domestic shelled 
walnuts is not yet in effect, we believe that 
the administrative procedure involved in 
making it effective is sufficiently far ad- 
vanced to merit the sound expectation that 
it will be in effect prior to such time as 
your proposed H. R. bill 7760 takes effect. 
Therefore, it is requested that you give 
sympathetic consideration to amending H. R. 
7760 by adding the term “shelled walnuts” 
at suitable place in the language. 

I am taking the liberty of forwarding 
copies of this letter to Mr. Loos, Mr. Grady, 
Senators Knowland and Kuchel, other mem- 
mers of the California House delegation, 
and to officials in the California Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. I am doing this so that 
we may develop maximum support for this 
additional protection to domestic walnut 
producers and American consumers. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. BRYCE, 
General Manager. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members desiring 
to do so may extend their remarks at this 
point in the RECORD, 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to H. R. 11056 which, if enacted 
will result in another increase in prices 
to the American consumer. 

The argument that failure to pass this 
legislation will result in contaminated 
products being foisted on the public 
does not hold water, in my opinion. 
Are the proponents saying that the Food 
and Drug Administration, the agency 
now inspecting these products, is pass- 
ing produce unfit for human consump- 
tion? I do not for 1 minute believe this 
is true. 

I think the membership of the House 
should have the benefit of the views of 
the Department of Commerce and the 
Department of State on this bill. We 
are advised that they oppose enact- 
ment of this bill, but we are not given 
an opportunity to study their reports. 

Mr. Speaker, because of my interest 
in holding the line on prices, I urge de- 
feat of H. R. 11056 in its present form. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill? 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mrs. CHURCH) there 
were—ayes 40, noes 33. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further con- 
sideration of the bill be postponed until 
next Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 


SECURITY INTERESTS IN MOTOR 
VEHICLES 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 375) to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to provide for filing of docu- 
ments evidencing the lease, mortgage, 
conditional sale, or bailment of motor 
vehicles sold to or owned by certain car- 
riers subject to such act, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act is amended by in- 
serting after section 212 the following new 
section: 


“VALIDITY AND PERFECTION OF CERTAIN 
SECURITY INTERESTS IN MOTOR VEHICLES 
“Sec. 213. (a) As used in this section the 

term— 

“(1) ‘debtor carrier’ means every common 
or contract carrier having a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity issued un- 
der this act who owes payment or perform- 
ance of an obligation secured by a security 
interest. 

“(2) "home State’ means the State of the 
United States, or the District of Columbia, 
where the principal place of business of the 
debtor carrier is located. 

“(3) ‘lien creditor’ means a creditor who 
has acquired a lien on the motor vehicle in- 
volved by attachment, levy, or the like, and 
includes an assignee for benefit of creditors 
from the time of assignment, a trustee in 
bankruptcy from the date of the filing of 
the petition in bankruptcy, and a receiver 
in equity from the time of his appointment. 

“(4) ‘perfection’ in connection with a se- 
curity interest means the taking of the steps 
(including but not limited to public filing, 
recording, notation on a certificate of title, 
or possession of collateral by the secured 
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party), or the existence of the facts, required 
by applicable law to make a security interest 
enforceable against general creditors and 
subsequent lien creditors of a debtor carrier, 
but does not include any reference to com- 
pliance with requirements, if any, as to ca- 
pacity, authority, form of instruments, 
value, consideration, good faith, and other 
matters which go only to the creation of a 
valid security interest as between the debtor 
carrier and the secured party. 

“(5) ‘security interest’ means an interest 
(including but not limited to an interest 
created by a conditional sale contract, mort- 
gage, equipment trust, or other lien or title 
retention contract, or lease) in a motor ve- 
hicle owned by, or the possession and use of 
which vehicle has been transferred to, a 
debtor carrier, which interest secures pay- 
ment or performance of an obligation of the 
debtor carrier. 

“(6) ‘motor vehicle’ means any truck hav- 
ing a rated capacity (gross vehicle weight) 
of 10,000 pounds or more; any high- 
way tractor having a rated capacity (gross 
combination weight) of 10,000 pounds or 
more; or any property- trailer or 
semitrailer having one or more load-carry- 
ing axles of 10,000 pounds or more; or any 
motor bus having a seating capacity of 10 
persons or more. . 

“(7) ‘purchaser’ means a person who takes 
by sale, or who takes or retains a security 
interest in, a motor vehicle. 

“(b) If a certificate of title is issued for a 
motor vehicle under a statute of a jurisdic- 
tion which requires or permits indication 
on a certificate of title of a security interest 
in a motor vehicle, and if a security interest 
is so indicated on the certificate, then the 
security interest is perfected in all jurisdic- 
tions against all general creditors of, and 
subsequent lien creditors of, and all subse- 
quent purchasers from, the debtor carrier. 

“(c) In the case of any security interest 
in a motor vehicle for which a certificate of 
title has not been issued, (1) if where the 
law of the home State requires or permits 
public filing, or recording, of, or with respect 
to, such security interest, and (2) if there 
has been such a public filing or recording, 
then such security interest is perfected in 
all jurisdictions as to all general creditors 
of, and subsequent lien creditors of, and all 
subsequent purchasers from, the debtor car- 
rier. 

“(d) In the case of any security interest 
in a motor vehicle for which a certificate of 
title has not been issued, and which security 
interest cannot be perfected under subsec- 
tion (c) of this section, perfection of such a 
security interest shall be governed by the 
law of the home State, and if such security 
interest has been perfected as to general 
creditors and subsequent lien creditors un- 
der the law of the home State (including 
the conflict of laws rules), then such secu- 
rity interest is perfected in all jurisdictions 
as to all general creditors of, and subse- 
quent lien creditors of, and all subsequent 
purchasers from, the debtor carrier. 

“(e) This section shall not affect any secu- 
rity interest perfected before the effective 
date of this section.” 

Src. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall take effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1959. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act to 
provide for the validity and perfection of 
certain security interests in motor vehicles.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 
ed? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the legislation is to facilitate the 
financing of the purchase of certain 
specified types of large trucks and buses 
by common carriers and contract car- 
riers having certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity issued under the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The proposed 
legislation provides in substance that the 
validation in one State in accordance 
with the provisions of the proposed leg- 
islation, of a security interest (as, for 
example, a lien) in such a truck or bus, 
shall be enforceable in all other States 
against general creditors, subsequent 
lien creditors, and subsequent purchas- 
ers. 

The interstate motor carrier fleet is a 
vital part of our transportation system 
both in peace and in wartime, and should 
be provided with improved methods of 
financing. This segment of the trans- 
portation industry has more than dou- 
bled in the past few years, and the re- 
quirements of the Nation demand that 
this expansion and improvement con- 
tinue. 

This expansion and improvement is 
made more difficult by present variations 
in the legal requirements in 48 States 
with respect to the validation of security 
interests, such as liens. Under present 
law, it is very difficult to take the steps 
necessary to assure the validity of such 
liens throughout the 48 States. 

Motor carriers as a rule do not have 
sufficient capital to enable them to pur- 
chase their equipment on a cash basis. 
Financing of this type in a single trans- 
action is sometimes in excess of $100 
million. Frequently the carriers are not 
able to finance such purchases through 
local banks because many of the local 
banks are reluctant to accept liens on 
trucking equipment as security for re- 
payment of loans to these carriers. It 
therefore becomes necessary for the 
manufacturers of this type of equipment 
to themselves finance the sales of such 
equipment or to secure such financing 
from banks in the larger financial centers 
of the United States. 

Because of the confusion caused by the 
multiple filing requirements it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to secure liens or other se- 
curity interests upon this type of equip- 
ment which are valid in all States. If 
the requirements of the proposed legisla- 
tion are met, it would be unnecessary to 
comply with the multiple State require- 
ments with respect to instruments evi- 
dencing a lien on certain motor vehicles 
owned by common or contract carriers 
having certificates of public convenience 
and necessity issued under the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

A bill similar to S. 375 (S. 3185) passed 
the Senate during the 2d session of the 
83d Congress. In view of the lateness of 
the session and the complexity of the 
legal problems connected with this legis- 
lation, no action was taken on S. 3185 in 
the House of Representatives. 

A bill identical with S. 375 (S. 1966) 
was reported favorably by the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce (S. Rept. 553, 84th Cong.) and 
was passed by the Senate during the 84th 
Congress. Hearings were held by this 
committee during the 84th Congress on 
H. R. 4528 and S. 1966. However, no 
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action was taken by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in view 
of advice received from the attorneys 
general of a substantial number of States 
that the legislation adversely affected the 
motor vehicle title statutes and lien re- 
cording laws of their respective States. 

Great efforts were made by the inter- 
ested parties to modify the legislation so 
as'to overcome the objections advanced 
by the attorneys general. As a result of 
these efforts, legislation was introduced 
during the 85th Congress in the House of 
Representatives (H. R. 8333) providing 
for Federal recordation similar to recor- 
dation now provided by Federal statute 
for railroad rolling stock and aircraft. 
Hearings were held by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
H. R. 8333 and H. R. 4390. The latter bill 
was substantially similar to S. 375 as 
passed by the Senate. In the course of 
the hearings, representatives of rail and 
motor carriers, and carrier organizations, 
manufacturers of trucks, trailers, and 
buses, and financial institutions, as well 
as representatives from various Govern- 
ment agencies, testified with regard to 
the need for this type of legislation. 

Under the provisions of H. R. 8333, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would have been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining a system for 
the recordation of instruments. The 
Commission objected strongly to this on 
the grounds that it would prove burden- 
some. 

I feel that the objections which have 
been raised against S. 375 and earlier 
bills have, to a great extent, been elimi- 
nated by the committee amendment. 
This amendment was written with the 
assistance of many attorneys who have 
specialized in this field. Among these 
attorneys are several who have assisted 
the National Conference of Commission- 
ers on Uniform State Laws and the 
American Law Institute in the prepara- 
tion of the Uniform Commercial Code. 
This code has already been adopted in 
3 States and is expected to be adopted 
in the near future in many other juris- 
dictions. However, until all or substan- 
tially all of the 48 States have adopted 
such a code, which would make uniform 
State laws with regard to liens, etc., for 
all types of personal property, it seems 
necessary and desirable to the committee 
to enact Federal legislation which would 
facilitate the validation of liens on trucks 
and motorbuses. 

The committee amendment is limited 
in its application to common and con- 
tract carriers having certificates of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity issued un- 
der the Interstate Commerce Act. The 
amendment further is limited to certain 
types of large trucks, trailers, and motor- 
buses which are ordinarily used by such 
common or contract carriers. In so 
limiting the application of the proposed 
legislation, the effect of this Federal leg- 
islation on the laws of the 48 States is 
minimized and limited to those carriers 
and those types of equipment which are 
used extensively in interstate commerce. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce that the absence of this type 
of Federal legislation has made more 
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difficult the financing of the acquisition 
of new trucks, trailers, and motorbuses, 
and has thus adversely affected the ex- 
pansion and improvement of motor 
transportation in interstate commerce in 
the United States. 

While the proposed legislation may 
not solve all of the problems which would 
be solved if uniform legislation in this 
respect was enacted in all of the 48 
States, it is my belief that the enactment 
of this legislation will substantially fa- 
cilitate the acquisition of motortrucks 
and buses which are used in the opera- 
tions of common and contract carriers 
having certificates of public convenience 
and necessity issued under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

The question is, will the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill S. 375, as 
amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
completes the legislative program for to- 
day. There was one more bill on the 
suspension list, No. 20 on the whip’s list, 
H. R. 12876, to extend title 7 of the Pub- 
lic Health Act. Certain negotiations are 
now under way among certain Members. 
The bill will go over until tomorrow, on 
suspension, 

Mr. MARTIN. If the gentleman will 
yield, can he tell us what happened to 
Senate Joint Resolution 106, that was 
on the program for today? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That did not 
come up today. 

Mr. MARTIN. What was the reason, 
if I may inquire? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That bill is very 
controversial and it was felt that a two- 
thirds vote could not be obtained. 

In addition, there is one other bill that 
is coming up tomorrow. That is H. R. 
8742, a bill amending the statute of limi- 
tations relating to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 


INCREASE OF DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that if the Com- 
mittee on Rules reports a rule tomorrow 
on the bill H. R. 13580, to increase the 
public debt limit, it may be in order for 
the Speaker to recognize to bring up the 
rule for the consideration of the House, 

Mr. MARTIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, there will be addi- 
tional time, more than 40 minutes? 

Mr. McCORMACK. This is not a sus- 
pension, this is under a rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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MRS. HENRY OSCAR (OLGA Mc- 
CURDY) RAMSEY 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9783) for 
the relief of Mrs. Henry Oscar (Olga 
McCurdy) Ramsey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, section 352 (a) shall not apply to 
Mrs. Henry Oscar (Olga McCurdy) Ramsey. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 


ANNUNZIATA GAMBINI AND TO- 
MAZO GAMBINI 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 1827) for the relief 
of Annunziata Gambini and Tomazo 
Gambini, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

‘The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That, notwithstanding the lim- 
itations of time contained in section 33 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
amended, with respect to the filing of claims 
and the institution of suits for the return 
of property or any interest therein pursuant 
to sections 9 or 32 of such act, Annunziata 
Gambini and Tomazo Gambini, both na- 
tionals of Italy, may, within 6 months after 
the date of enactment of this act, file a 
claim or institute a suit for the return, pur- 
suant to section 9 or 32 of such act, of all 
real and personal property formerly owned 
by them (including the accumulated rev- 
enues derived therefrom) in the city of Gal- 
veston, Tex., which property was covered by 
and vested in the Alien Property Custodian 
for the benefit of the United States by 
vesting order numbered 1751, dated June 25, 
1943. Any such claim or suit shall be re- 
ceived, considered, and determined as if 
such claim or suit had been filed within the 
time limitations prescribed in section 33 of 
such act. Any return made pursuant to 
authority conferred by this act shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 20 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concur- 
red in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


IRENE MONTOYA 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (S. 493) 
for the relief of Irene Montoya, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
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of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2345) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 493) 
entitled “An act for the relief of Irene Mon- 
toya,” having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House and 
agree to the same. 

THomas J. LANE, 
HaroLD D. DONOHUE, 
RICHARD H. Porr, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


JOHN A. CARROLL, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 493) entitled “An act 
for the relief of Irene Montoya,” submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

As this bill passed the Senate it provided 
for payment of $3,500 to the legal guardian 
of Irene Montoya, The House amended the 
bill by increasing the amount to $7,500, by 
eliminating tr> provision for an attorney's 
tee, and providing that such payment should 
be final. Therefore, the Senate conferees 
concurred in the House action. 

THomas J. LANE, 

Harotp D. DONOHUE, 

RICHARD H. POFF, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


UNITED STATES PAYS LENAWEE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS $150,000 
ANNUALLY ON ALUMINUM PLANT 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to inform the House that last 
Friday the President signed S. 3677 
which becomes Public Law 85-579. It 
extends until December 31, 1960, the 
provisions of Public Law 388 of the 84th 
Congress, making payments in lieu of 
taxes on certain industrial plants owned 
by the Federal Government, 

Thus, cities, counties, townships, and 
school districts will receive during 1959 
and 1960 payments from the Federal 
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Government equal to local real property 
taxes on the plant’s valuation, helping 
to defray the cost of the services, such 
as fire and police protection, water, 
sewage, paving, lighting, and education, 
provided by local units of government. 

For the 3-year period 1955-57 inclu- 
sive, local governments in Lenawee 
County received an average total of 
$150,000 annually on the Government- 
owned aluminum plant in Adrian. Pub- 
lic Law 85-579 will continue those pay- 
ments for 2 more years. 

I commend President Eisenhower for 
recognizing the justice of this measure 
and also commend Senator CHARLES E. 
Porter of Michigan, who introduced 
companion bills and was helpful in se- 
curing passage of this legislation. 


HELP WHERE IT HELPS THE MOST 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
an editorial from the New York Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of Sunday, August 3, 1958: 

HELP WHERE Ir HELPS Most 


In the general excitement of Philippine 
President Garcia’s recent visit to the United 
States little attention was given to two im- 
portant bills affecting the Philippines that 
were adopted by Congress at that time and 
signed by the President. One provides for 
the substantial extension of the functions of 
the veterans hospital in Manila. The second 
extends to orphans of the Philippine veterans 
who fought with us the same educational 
privileges that have been provided in the 
United States. 

In the terms of our almost astronomical 
appropriations the money amounts involved 
were not large. They caused no bulge in 
the budget. But in terms of human beings 
and what can be done for them these meas- 
ures are highly significant. They are a good 
example of giving help where it helps most. 

Support, at this time, for the veterans 
hospital should make it possible to enlarge 
that institution and all its functions in such 
a Way as to make it one of the great scien- 
tific and research centers in Asia. Manila 
is an ideal location for this and the hospital 
framework, already set up, is eminently 
suited to the projected expansion. The 
legislation on behalf of the children of our 
comrades in arms is simple justice. But it 
can be expected to pay a rich dividend, both 
in giving these children a better opportunity 
in life and in making even more firm those 
bonds of love and loyalty that have brought 
Filipinos and Americans together in the com- 
mon cause of freedom. 


Mr. Speaker, we know how wonder- 
fully the Filipino veterans fought. We 
know of their great loyalty and devo- 
tion. We also know, Mr. Speaker, of the 
great possibilities for this research cen- 
ter in Asia and the great benefit that 
it will be to the people of all of Asia and 
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the good will that it will create for the 
United States in Asia, that the United 
States is willing to help with this hos- 
pital. It will benefit not only the Phil- 
ippine Islands, but the people of Asia 
generally. All of us will remember the 
visit of President Garcia to the Congress 
and his able, delightful speech—and we 
cannot forget his beautiful, charming 
wife— 

It is always a joy to see our famous, 
eloquent colleague, Ambassador Carlos 
Romulo and to have him in the United 
States to cement more firmly if pos- 
sible our mutual efforts in a Free World 
and even more completely bind us to- 
gether for all time. 


MAINTAINING STRENGTH OF ARMY 
AND RESERVE COMPONENTS 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
UpaLL). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Sixes] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, more than 
a month has passed since this body ap- 
proved the defense appropriation bill 
providing a strength of 900,000 men for 
the Army and insuring adequate Re- 
serve components. We took this action 
obviously in the conviction that the 
Army’s combat capability must not be 
allowed to deteriorate beyond the pres- 
ent level. Our purpose was to prevent 
the loss of badly needed Army strength, 
a loss which the budget proposed. The 
Senate has upheld the action of the 
House in even stronger language. The 
Senate terms are mandatory. 

The point I want to make is clearly il- 
lustrated by the budget proposal to re- 
duce the Army in fiscal 1959 from 900,000 
to 870,000. The effect of this proposal 
would be to wipe out one combat divi- 
sion with its support elements and seri- 
ously undermine the strength of the re- 
maining 14. The thing I want to em- 
phasize is, that when we reduce the 
Army strength, we are destroying its 
combat force. 

You may well ask, why doesn’t the 
Army apply these strength reductions 
somewhere else, so that it does not di- 
rectly affect combat power? The an- 
swer is simple, and I will deal with it 
in a moment. 

Before doing so, I want to digress very 
briefly to make two comments. First, I 
would like to say that the instability and 
uncertainty in the Middle East, as dem- 
onstrated by developments in Iraq and 
Jordan, added to the state of affairs in 
Lebanon, provides no consolation, but 
does serve to justify the judgment of this 
House in refusing a further Army reduc- 
tion. Secondly, and almost coincident- 
ally with this news, disturbing indica- 
tions have come to the Capitol that Army 
reductions even below 870,000 are being 
planned in future months. While noth- 
ing official has come to us, the indica- 
tions are quite readable. 

Now, to return to the question of the 
Army’s shrinking combat force and the 
question of why a seemingly modest cut 
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in strength is a major reduction in com- 
bat force. The answer is simply this: 
From the early days of our Nation, when 
practically every engineer in the country 
was an Army officer, we instinctively 
have looked to the Army to take on the 
jobs which no one else could do. Over 
the years the Army has developed a great 
variety of capacities and abilities in re- 
sponse to the demands the Nation has 
made, and which it continues to make. 
The Army continues to perform in a 
multitude of military, quasi-military, and 
nonmilitary fields which we insist upon 
from necessity and from which, in fact, 
we cannot free the Army because the 
tasks have to be done, and there is no 
one else to do them. We may cut the 
Army’s strength, but we do not, and can- 
not, relieve it of the jobs we have as- 
signed it. That, gentlemen, is a very 
simple, but accurate, statement of the 
reason the Army’s combat force suffers in 
major degree from what looks like a 
minor cut. I have in my hand a docu- 
ment which contains the essence of the 
matter. It is a digest of the Army’s out- 
standing functions—93 in all. I cannot 
take your time to read and explain them. 
I would like to draw a few examples. 

Item 37 of this document deals with 
Army obligations to support civil au- 
thorities in time of domestic emergency. 

Item 48 describes Army responsibil- 
ities for conduct of the mutual security 
program. 

Item 54 charges the Army with sup- 
port of the administration and operation 
of the Panama Canal. 

Item 55, administration of the United 
States civil-works programs of rivers 
and harbors, flood control, beach ero- 
sion, and related programs, including 
construction, operation, maintenance, 
and regulating functions. 

Item 71, provide land transportation 
for the Armed Forces as directed. 

Item 72, to integrate military high- 
way needs into the State and Federal 
highway programs. 

Item 87, to provide support for the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Item 84, provide engineering, con- 
struction, and real-estate service for the 
Air Force, including military engineer- 
ing support, and troop construction sup- 
port for the Air Force overseas, and for 
other Government agencies as directed. 

Finally, item 29, to employ Army 
forces developed and trained to perform 
assigned service functions to support 
and supplement the other services in 
carrying out their primary functions; 
and 

Item 31, to provide logistic support for 
the other services as mutualy agreed 
upon. 

I want particularly to call your atten- 
tion to these last three items, for I feel 
you should realize that the Army makes 
a substantial contribution in support of 
its sister services, particularly the 
Marine Corps and the Air Force. 

Recent testimony before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee was to the 
effect that 61 percent of the Marine 
Corps strength is in the operating force, 
a substantially higher ratio than in the 
Army. It would be distressing news, in- 
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deed, if the Marine Corps could not put 
more of its strength into operating forces 
than the Army. By the commandant’s 
testimony, the Army provides 47 percent 
of the procurement support and 65 per- 
cent of research and development for the 
Marines. But this is by no means the 
whole story. The Army’s engineering 
service to the Air Force is a major effort. 
In addition to the cross servicing and 
other support, approximately 3,000 engi- 
neer heavy construction troops work 
solely on Air Force projects. 

In all, the Army has some 73,000 men 
devoted to non-Army or joint activities. 
These are necessary activities, none of 
which can be eliminated. These 73,000 
could not be recaptured, no matter how 
hard the Army might try, and it must be 
a sore temptation to the Army to do so, 
for here is the manpower for 3 or 4 divi- 
sions with support elements. 

The numbers given are peacetime com- 
mitments and do not take into considera- 
tion the number of units, men, and equip- 
ment that must be kept in being to sup- 
port the Marines and Air Force during 
an emergency. 

The Army support and mobilization 
base structure is now at an absolute 
minimum and further cuts in support or 
mobilization base units will seriously af- 
fect the Army’s ability to support itself 
in an emergency. The Army must keep 
its ability to conduct sustained ground 
operations; it is the only service with this 
assigned mission or combatant function. 
Any Marine units committed to sustained 
ground combat must of necessity depend 
primarily on the Army for support. The 
Marine Corps does not have the mission 
to conduct sustained ground combat nor 
is it capable of doing so without support 
from Army and Navy. 

Now, I should like to view this situ- 
ation against the steady decline in Army 
strength from 1.4 million with 20 divi- 
sions in 1955 to a proposed 14 divisions 
and 870,000 men in the current fiscal 
year. This latter strength will permit 6 
divisions in the continental United 
States. Three of these will be available 
for ready use. The other three must 
conduct replacement training and fur- 
nish support for Reserve training. The 
strength of overseas divisions must be 
thinned. Combat units in Korea now 
have to be augmented by some 15,000 
Korean troops to fill out their strength 
deficiencies. This effectually ties these 
units to Korea as they now stand. They 
could not be re-deployed under present 
circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, I have taken the time of 
the House to recite these matters for 
three reasons. One, because it has been 
but a few weeks since we went on record 
to maintain the strength of the Army. 
Two, there are disturbing indications of 
possible future reductions, even as the 
Middle East situation continues its per- 
plexing problems. Third, I feel the 
House and the Senate are entitled to 
commendation for their wise judgment 
in voting against a reduction of the 
Army. The deployment of American 
forces to the Middle East fully substan- 
tiates our judgment at that time. Again, 
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it was conventional forces that were re- 
quired when trouble came. I say this 
not in derogation, for I respect all of 
the services for what they are, and I 
know we must develop weapons of to- 
morrow and fullest capabilities in their 
use. The thought I want to leave with 
you is that we must not permit the Army 
to be whittled away any more than we 
permit the Navy, Air Force or Marines 
to be whittled away. If we do, we whit- 
tle away a vital combat force, leaving 
vital missions which no other service 
can perform, I say again, it is a source 
of pride to me that the Congress has 
recognized the gravity of this situation 
and exerted its leadership to prevent a 
serious error. I- hope the conferees will 
accept the Senate language which sus- 
tains and strengthens House language 
on Army, National Guard, and Reserves. 


THE STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM IN 
THE 1958 NATIONAL DEFENSE ED- 
UCATION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [ Mr. GRIFFIN] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, within a 
few days the House will consider the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act which in- 
cludes, as title III thereof, a student 
loan program. 

The loan provision in the bill would 
materially assist institutions of higher 
education to retain their more compe- 
tent students who need financial assist- 
ance. 

Based upon an average loan of $600 
per student, in the first year of the pro- 
gram approximately 83,000 students 
would benefit from loan assistance, and 
during each of the next 3 years approxi- 
mately 125,000 students would benefit 
under the program. 

The President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School stated in 
its second report to the President: 

Too little recognition has been given to 
education as an investment for the individ- 


ual—as important and worthy of credit as 
machinery and equipment if he were to start 
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in business. It is highly desirable that the 
use of loans for college education be popu- 
larized. Although young people can borrow 
funds for automobiles, credit is not by any 
means as readily available or as widely 
sought for their education. 

A loan program would contribute soundly 
toward financing students because: 

1. It would provide needed funds to many 
scholarship recipients, since few scholarships 
cover full expenses. 

2. It would extend opportunity to many 
thousands who, though not qualified for 


scholarships, possess good records and have 
motivation to learn. 

3. It would place more responsibility on 
the student himself. Certainly, learning to 
use credit wisely is education in responsible 
citizenship. 

4. A personal long-term investment in 
one’s own education increases motivation to 
make the most of one's opportunities. 


It would be fruitless, however, to en- 
courage more of our qualified students to 
seek student loans for education if the 
colleges and universities were not able to 
provide adequate assistance. Unfortu- 
nately, this has often been found to be 
the prevailing situation. Student loan 
programs currently established in many 
of our colleges and universities have lim- 
itations which have deterred student 
utilization. 

The United States Office of Education 
reports that according to a recent study, 
of the 1,746 colleges and universities 
which submitted information, 704 insti- 
tutions, or 47.4 percent, lack loan re- 
sources. The institutions of higher edu- 
cation which reported no available loan 
funds enrolled approximately 30 percent 
of the Nation’s full-time college enroll- 
ment. 

An excellent precedent for a program 
of Federal assistance to student loan 
funds has been established by the Fed- 
eral Government’s student war loan pro- 
gram—1942-44—-which made significant 
contributions to the war effort by help- 
ing to supplement the Nation’s vital 
manpower resources. During the 2 
years of its operation, the student war 
loan program was instrumental in add- 
ing to the Armed Forces and the Nation’s 
scientific manpower, at a time when they 
were intensely needed, 4,187 engineers, 
3,699 doctors, 1,040 dentists, 942 chem- 
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ists, 497 veterinarians, 435 pharmacists, 
and 274 physicists. Without a doubt, 
these facts speak for themselves. 

Experience demonstrates that the 
American college student is an excep- 
tionally good financial risk. This is 
borne out by the student war loan pro- 
gram through the record of repayment. 
According to recent figures from the 
United States Office of Education: 8,798 
students. had repaid their loans in full 
by June 30, 1958; 447 loans have been 
canceled under the terms of the law be- 
cause the borrowers had died, were per- 
manently disabled, or were inducted into 
the Armed Forces under the Selective 
Service Act before completion of their 
courses of study. Only 428 loans, total- 
ing $108,567.72, have -been officially 
charged off by the Office of Education 
as uncollectable. These loans have been 
referred to the General Accounting Of- 
fice for collection. It is believed that 
the locating services of the GAO will be 
able to collect a considerable number of 
the 428 loans which the Office of Educa- 
tion must write off their records as un- 
collectable. There are 1,380 loans total- 
ing $413,217.01 which are still outstand- 
ing, and this figure does not include the 
accrued interest which is $136,222.11. 

A report which provides evidence of a 
good record of student repayment of 
loans is the Kiplinger magazine study of 
Student Loans—Their Place in Student 
Aid. The editors of the Kiplinger mag- 
azine report as follows: 

Experience with student loans indicates 
that financing higher education through 
borrowing is workable. In the first place, 
it has been shown repeatedly that a student 
who borrows is more than able to repay his 
debt out of the increased earning he gains 
as a result of his education. 

Not only is he able to do so, but the record 
shows that he does repay his student loans, 
with remarkable faithfulness, even in cases 
where the obligation to repay is nothing 
more than a moral obligation, and where he 
has no set time limit in which to make his 
payments. 


The following tables from the Kip- 
linger report indicate the amounts 
written off as uncollectable during the 
school year 1955-56 and the outstanding 
loans of existing loan funds: 


TABLE 1.— Financial status of existing loan funds (latest accounting year) 


Characteristics of schools 


BY LEVEL OF EDUCATION OFFERED 


Under 4 years... 
Bachelor 


Total in 
study 


Number of loan funds 


Amount 
Amount Receipts | written off 
Amount loaned from as uncol- 
available during repay- Jectible 
ments of during 


for loans year 
(thousands) | (thousands) loans year 
(thousands) | (thousands) 


——————; a Iaei 
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TABLE 2.—Activity of existing loan funds (latest accounting year) 


Characteristics of schools 


Winder 4 yeere joe 3 on on ain ne eee awe 


Bachelor. -_-....... 
M: 


Average 


Outstanding 


Amount |-Payments as 


Average Average _ | amount writ- 5 as a loaned as a | a:percent of | Uncollectible 
value of loan |amount ayail-| ten off as percent of percent of amount as a percent 
fund per | able for loans | uncollectible | valne of loan ‘amount avail} loaned dúr- | of amount 

fund per fund per fund sbie fonJoan: ing year loaned 
un 

73.9 3.6 

LS? ee 

67.5 4.3 

75.4 4.9 

72.5 a, 

75.6 48 

= Rigel 5, 480 2, 640 16 79.0 11 

7, 240 2,870 63 73.8 &5 

6, 720 3, 720 9 73.5 6 

12, 890 6, 950 106 73.8 4.3 


4 Too few loan funds to,permit calculation of meaningful average. 
Source: The Kiplinger magazine, Student Loans—Their Place in Student Aid. Washington, The Kiplinger Association, 1956. Pp, 33-34, 


Strong support for the idea of student 
loans was indicated by persons testifying 
before the Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor which held 
extensive hearings before reporting the 
National Defense Education Act. Dr. 
L. A. DuBridge, president of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology testified: 

There are quite a number of people who 
feel, and I share the feeling, that one should 
not go too far in making gifts to students, 
but one should give students a feeling of 
responsibility that they are making an in- 
vestment in their own future when they go 
on to a college or university. 

So I would like to advocate in connection 
with a scholarship program, * * * that one 
also encourage students to borrow the money 
which they need to finance their own higher 
education because they and their families 
will profit from this experience in later years 
and they can afford to return the investment 
that has been made. 


Speaking of the desirability and ad- 
vantage of such a loan program, Mr. 
Philip Coombs, director and secretary of 
the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, stated: 

A loan program should aim to improve edu- 
cational opportunities for any young person, 
not simply the ablest, who desires to go be- 
yond high school and who is capable of gain- 
ing admission to a qualified institution of 
higher education. Eligibility for a loan, 
therefore, would be much broader than eli- 
gibility for a scholarship. 

The main advantage of a Federal loan 
program is the possible liberality of its terms 
in contrast to commercial loans, and the 
abundance of loan funds that could be made 
available in contrast to those now available 
through the colleges. 


Dr. I. D. Weeks, president of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota reported: 

There is a genuine need for a system of 
loans to students. The demand for loans in 
our student-loan funds has been steady. 
Last year our small fund was exhausted, and 
we face the prospect of having it exhausted 
again this year. 

A senior college student, Miss Joan 
Wonoski, of the Stout State College, 
Menomonie, Wis., testified concerning 
findings which she said were based on 
“an unbiased attempt to compile the 
various feelings expressed by a group of 
college freshmen selected at random to 
answer a questionnaire concerned with 
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their feelings on college financial mat- 
ters”: 

The question was asked to determine to 
what extent a loan would be used if the 
student could obtain a loan with which to 
finance his college education. In other 
words, how much money a student would 
borrow in order to go to college. The maxi- 
mum amount was listed. Results show that 
63 percent would be willing to borrow 
money, while 27 percent would prefer not 
to go into debt at all, at the expense of their 
college education. 

Sixteen percent would borrow to finish 1 
year of college, 12 percent to finish 2 years of 
college, 6 percent to finish a complete 4-year 
college course, and a little under 1 percent, 
but enough to show up, would borrow even 
to go into graduate work after 4 years of 
college. 


According to Miss Wonoski, approxi- 
mately one-half of the freshman class of 
Stout State College participated in the 
survey. The majority of the students 
were education majors who will become 
secondary-school teachers upon the 
completion of their college education. 

Under title HI of the 1958 National 
Defense Education Act a program would 
be established whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment could make contributions to 
the capital of student loan funds to be 
administered by institutions of higher 
education. These funds would be used 
for long-term, low-interest loans to un- 
dergraduate and graduate students to 
enable them to continue their higher 
education. 

The Federal contribution would be a 
maximum of 80 percent of the capital 
fund and the institutional contribution 
a minimum of 20 percent, but the maxi- 
mum Federal contribution to a single in- 
stitution for any fiscal year would be 
limited to $250,000. 

Each loan program established at an 
institution of higher education upon its 
own application will be administered by 
the college or university in practically 
the same way that existing loan pro- 
grams are administered at the present 
time. This program would utilize pres- 
ent machinery and would keep the ad- 
ministration of the loan funds close to 
the students who will borrow and repay 
the loans. 

Under the bill, a loan to a college stu- 
dent could not exceed $1,000 for a single 
academic year, nor a maximum of $5,000 


for any one student. The student would 
pay interest on the unpaid balance of his 
loan at 2 percent per annum while in 
college, and for 1 additional year, and 
then 4 percent per annum thereafter. 
Loans must be repaid within 11 years 
after a student graduates but the term 
can be extended. The student may, 
however, repay all or any part of his 
loan in less time than the 11 years, Li- 
ability for repayment. will be canceled 
upon death or permanent and total dis- 
ability of the borrower. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members to 
study title III of the bill closely and to 
support this provision which, I submit, 
will go a long way toward filling the gap 
in our educational system left by termi- 
nation of the G. I. Bill of Rights, 


o nn 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURE IN 
CONTEMPT CITATION CASES 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS], is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, newspaper articles state that the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee has adopted a privileged report which 
recommends to the House that a wit- 
ness who appeared before the Special 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight, 
Mr. Bernard Goldfine, be cited for con- 
tempt of the House of Representatives 
and requests the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives to certify this report to 
the appropriate United States District 
Attorney for action. 

It is further stated that the commit- 
tee report and accompanying resolution 
will be brought before the House of Rep- 
resentatives for its consideration. This 
raises the question of how this matter 
will come on the floor of the House for 
debate. Under the rules of the House 
it is possible for this matter to be pre- 
sented so that there is no real oppor- 
tunity to raise questions about this mat- 
ter and to have them answered. In the 
event that this might occur, and indeed, 
to forestall the possibility of its occur- 
rence, I rise at this time to pose certain 
pertinent questions. These questions I 
suggest require careful thought and con- 
sideration by the House of Representa- 
tives before it acts upon the report and 
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resolution of its Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

It should be clear now that the issues 
I have raised in the past on this subject 
have nothing to do with partisanship. 
All of the Republicans as well as all the 
Democrats of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee voted for this re- 
port. Furthermore, if the newspaper re- 
ports that the references to Sherman 
Adams, the Assistant to the President, 
have been eliminated from the report 
are true, then there can be no diversion 
of the attention of this House from the 
real issues that this report and resolu- 
tion present to the House. 

These issues I suggest are far reaching 
in effect, although relatively simple to 
understand. They are as follows, to 
wit: 

First. In considering a contempt cita- 
tion proposal is the House to confine it- 
self to the narrow issue of the specific 
series of questions asked a witness which 
are not answered? Is it not necessary 
for the House to go into the full scope 
of the inquiry and actions of its Com- 
mittee which gave rise to the request for 
contempt proceedings so that it can de- 
termine whether its Committee has been 
adhering to the rules and mandate of 
the House? 

Second. Are the rules which prevail 
in our equity courts to the effect that 
“he who requests action by equity must 
do equity”, and “he who asks equity 
must come into equity with clean 
hands,” to govern the House in its de- 
liberations of whether to grant the re- 
quest of a Committee that a contempt 
citation be issued? 

Third. Is the House in a position to 
determine whether this Committee’s re- 
quest for contempt citation at this. time 
is in order in view of the fact that the 
Committee has made no report to the 
House on the subject matter of the par- 
ticular phase of the investigation out of 
which this contempt citation request 
arises? 

Certainly in the closing days of the 
session of this Congress it is a very dif- 
ficult matter for the House intelligently 
to debate or determine such new and far 
reaching questions. At this time the 
Committee’s report is not yet available 
to the Members of the House. Even 
the official hearings of the Committee 
are not available to the House. The in- 
formation the Members of the House 
have about this matter is largely derived 
from press reports of what went on in 
the executive sessions of the Committee. 
These reports I might state are them- 
selves in contempt of the Congress in 
violating the rules of the House which 
relate to divulging matters which tran- 
Spired in executive session of a House 
Committee. Under the rules of the 
House I, a Member of the House, am 
not permitted to discuss these matters 
on the floor of the House. 

If the committee report is confined 
narrowly to the specific questions asked 
the witness Goldfine in relation to the 
generalities of the committee’s jurisdic- 
tion as reported by the Press, the ques- 
tion presented to the House will not con- 
tain all of the facts as do the reports 
on contempt citation we have been ac- 
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customed to receive from the Un- 
American Activities Committee. Nor 
will the House have the benefit of the 
prior experience which it has had in re- 
lation to contempt citations issuing out 
of the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. This contempt citation will be the 
first that the Oversight Subcommittee 
and its parent Committeee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce have presented 
to us. Accordingly, it should be scruti- 
nized with even more care than the 
normal caution accorded a citation from 
a committee whose activities the House 
has had an opportunity to observe in the 
past. 

Let us consider the three questions I 
posed initially. May the House, in the 
instant case, confine itself to the narrow 
issue of whether a specific series of ques- 
tions is pertinent to the scope of in- 
quiry over which the committee has 
jurisdiction? 

If the House is to consider this matter 
solely in this narrow light there is little 
doubt in my mind that some of the ques- 
tions propounded to the witness are 
within the scope of the general jurisdic- 
tion of the committee. The newspaper 
reports state that the subcommittee and 
the full committee attempted to restrict 
the issues to be presented to the House 
as narrowly as possible. It was reported 
that the subcommittee members felt 
that they would have an easier time get- 
ting unanimous consent from the full 
committee and subsequently the ap- 
proval of the House if the issues were 
narrowly confined. I cannot quarrel 
with this logic but I quarrel with the 
logic that the House can confine itself so 
narrowly in contempt citation cases. 

The Supreme Court in the Watkins 
case pointed out that the constitutional 
authority for Congressional investiga- 
tions stems from the authority of the 
Congress to legislate and not from a 
power to expose for exposure’s sake. Al- 
though I do not believe that it is within 
the constitutional powers of the Supreme 
Court to in any way limit what the Con- 
gress does in this area, the logic is com- 
pelling. If the power of the Congress 
to investigate is to have real meaning, 
Congress must have the power to judge; 
but this does not mean that the power of 
investigation should be unrestricted. 
Congress must exercise its inherent right 
of self-discipline over its own commit- 
tees to restrict this power and provide 
rules and standards for exercising this 
discipline. 

So the House must determine for itself 
whether one of its committees has ex- 
ceeded the bounds when a report and 
resolution for contempt citation is pre- 
sented to it by one of its committees in 
the following respects: (1) What are the 
limits of the constitutional authorities of 
the Congress to investigate; (2) what is 
the extent of the jurisdiction that the 
House granted to the committee in- 
volved; (3) has the committee followed 
the rules of procedure established by the 
Congress in conducting the investigation 
which gives rise to the alleged contempt? 

I am satisfied a proper debate would 
disclose that the investigations con- 
ducted by the Oversight Subcommittee 
to date relative to the actions of the SEC 
and the FTC, two of the agencies which 
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this House directed them to investigate, 
have not been investigations of these 
agencies but rather an investigation of a 
private citizen who had dealings with 
these agencies. The hearings of this 
subcommittee on this matter are vol- 
uminous but a rather thorough study 
reveals that, up to the present time, the 
members of the SEC who were in office 
at the time of the occurrence of the 
transactions about which the subcom- 
mittee sought information from witness 
Goldfine, have not been questioned about 
their actions as commissioners, Some 
of the points of inquiry are, in part, as 
follows, to wit: 

First. How does the SEC routinely 
handle matters such as failure to file re- 
turns on the part of corporations? 

Second. Are the questions asked wit- 
ness Goldfine the type of information 
the SEC should demand and does de- 
mand in these matters? If not, why 
not? 

Third. Were there any deviations 
from the norm in the manner in which 
the East Boston case was handled? 

Fourth. If there were deviations, were 
they the result of unusual although 
proper differences or were they of a 
nature which suggested impropriety? 

It is my opinion that until the com- 
mittee has established the answers to 
these questions it is not in a position to 
go further into these matters in ques- 
tioning a private citizen. 

The same type of interrogation should 
be directed to the PTC Commissioners 
who handled the alleged violations of 
the Wool Labeling Act. In this respect 
I call attention to an article which ap- 
peared in Printer’s Ink which I placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 16, 
1958, at page 14033. This article states 
that the real purpose of the FTC is to 
bring about voluntary compliance. It 
points out that since the enactment 
of the Wool Labeling Act in 1941 only 
five cases have been certified to the At- 
torney General for action. This should 
indicate that it would have been most 
unusual if the Goldfine case had been 
certified to the Attorney General for 
prosecution, not vice versa. What in- 
formation has the subcommittee devel- 
oped about the methods and procedures 
of the FTC in such matters? 

The failure of the subcommittee to 
pursue this line of investigation, before it 
asked the questions of Mr. Goldfine, to 
be certified as contemptuous and other 
actions of the subcommittee, raise the 
very serious question of whether this 
subcommittee has followed the injunc- 
tions of the House as to the subject mat- 
ter it wished to have investigated. It 
also raises the question of whether this 
subcommittee, by placing the cart before 
the horse, has not at this time violated 
the constitutional rights and privacy of 
a citizen. The plea to the House for it 
to exercise its powerful and important 
prerogative to conduct inquiries, if 
granted, would do further violence to 
these private rights. 

The second question I pose is whether 
the House should not set standards in 
these cases similar to the clean hands 
doctrine recognized in our courts of 
equity. It is my opinion, after deep re- 
flection, that the House should apply 
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these standards to its committees. If 
this is not done, I see no practical way 
for the House to exercise the self-disci- 
pline over its Members and committees 
which is absolutely essential if the con- 
stitutional rights of our citizens are to be 
protected against the possible abuses of 
Congressional committees. This is a 
basic issue before us. Above all, this 
must be resolved. It is my opinion that 
none of the three coordinate and coequal 
branches of the Government can cut 
down the authority of each other, if that 
authority is basically vested by the Con- 
stitution in that coequal branch. This 
does not mean, as I have stated, that 
there is not a proper check on the three 
branches of Government against abuse 
of authority, which is peculiar to that 
branch. There is a check; it is the 
check of self-discipline. If this premise 
is true, and I submit it is, then the Con- 
gress must exercise its constitutional au- 
thorities with a constant awareness and 
respect for the individual rights of the 
people, its creator. If this is done, the 
constitutional rights of our citizens will 
be preserved and the dignity and the in- 
tegrity of the Congress will be preserved. 
If this is not done the system will be 
damaged. 

The exercise of self-discipline is es- 
sential, but I do not believe that there 
will be much occasion for the House 
ever to have to exercise this prerogative. 
Its mere existence would undoubtedly 
make the members of the Congressional 
committees cognizant of the fact that 
they must exercise such discipline over 
themselves in discharging their Con- 
gressional duties. 

The House is presented with a situa- 
tion in this matter that has gotten badly 
out of hand and has become a public 
scandal. Ihave charged and documented 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Record the fact 
that this subcommittee violated the rules 
of the House in taking testimony in pub- 
lic session which it knew or should have 
known would defame and degrade a citi- 
zen. It did this through the device of 
having its counsel ask questions in pub- 
lic session of assistant counsels about 
allegations of misconduct they were 
ready to prove. On June 10, 1958, the 
counsel to the subcommittee, Mr. Robert 
W. Lishman, proceeded to call to the 
witness stand Mr. Francis X. McLaugh- 
lin, a subcommittee attorney. Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin, with the help of Joseph T. 
Conlon, assistant counsel to the subcom- 
mittee, then proceeded to outline the 
history of the East Boston Co. in its 
dealings with the Security Exchange 
Commission, the Boston Stock Exchange, 
and the Federal District Court in Boston, 
Mass. After this presumably factual ac- 
count which on its face did not reveal 
conclusively or even by innuendo pre- 
ferred treatment on the part of the SEC 
existed, the counsel, Mr. Lishman, asked 
the following question, on page 1416 of 
the report of the hearings of the Sub- 
committee on Legislative Oversight: 

Mr. McLaughlin, are you aware of allega- 
gations made to the subcommittee respect- 
ing the influence of Mr. Bernard Goldfine in 
being able to obtain preferred treatment by 
SEC and the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. LISHMAN. What did these allegations 
consist of? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. With reference to the 
Securities Exchange Commission and the 
matters pending before it and in which Mr. 
Goldfine had an interest, it was alleged that 
Mr. Goldfine was able to obtain this treat- 
ment only because of his close friendship 
with Sherman Adams, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. LisHman. With respect to the Federal 
Trade Commission, are you familiar with 
what those allegations consisted of? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr, LisHMAN. Will you please state them? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. That he was able to ob- 
tain the treatment that he did at the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission also because of his 
friendship with Sherman Adams, the Assist- 
ant to the President of the United States. 

Mr. Lishman. Now Mr. McLaughlin, did 
you undertake to verify whether these alle- 
gations had any substance? 

Mr. McLAvuGHLIN. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. LisumMan. Will you describe some of 
the steps that you took to verify the ac- 
curacy of these allegations? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Yes, sir. 


» . . KS » 
Mr. LIsHMAN. Are you familiar with those 
allegations? 


Mr. McLAvuGHLIN, Yes. 

Mr. LisHMaAN,. Will you state them? 

Who made these allegations? 

Mr. McLAUCHLIN. Sir, the allegations in 
part were made by John Fox of Boston, Mass. 
I will say in the course of the investigation 
information was obtained from employees of 
the Federal Trade Commission who were 
present at the time of the conversation be- 
tween Mr. Goldfine and Mr. Sherman Adams. 


Mr. McLaughlin did not then testify 
to any verfication of the basic allega- 
tions to which he had been permitted to 
testify contrary to all rules of evidence 
against hearsay. He made no reference 
at all to the charge that the SEC or the 
FTC—about which little or nothing had 
been said—had granted any preferential 
treatment to Mr. Goldfine, or that any- 
one had interposed in any way to bring 
about preferential treatment. There is 
no question that this procedure is the 
very thing the House sought to forbid 
in rule 11, paragraph 25 (m) (0). 

These statements cited are extreme 
types of inadmissible hearsay testimony 
as any lawyer worth his license knows. 
This testimony by the subcommittee’s 
own attorneys on June 10, 1958, makes 
the excuse given by the subcommittee 
for its later actions in hearing the testi- 
mony of the witness Fox, alluded to as 
the person who could testify to these 
things, in the June 10 testimony, in 
public session, specious. The subcom- 
mittee stated that it did not believe that 
Fox’ testimony would tend to defame 
and degrade any person. Fox's testi- 
mony as it appears in the later tran- 
scripts of the hearings is full of the 
rankest and most objectionable hearsay 
type. As the testimony of the counsel of 
the subcommittee showed on June 10, 
1958. It did tend to defame and degrade 
people. It certainly pertinent for this 
House to consider both the alleged vio- 
lations of House rules by the Special 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 
and the subcommittee’s explanation of 
its action. 

Furthermore, in the process of the 
subcommittee investigation it was found 
that the chief investigator of the sub- 
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committee violated one of the most 
sacred relationships existing in Anglo- 
American jurisprudence, that is, the 
privilege of confidential consultation be- 
tween attorney and client. It did so by 
bugging one of the rooms where the wit- 
ness Goldfine conferred from time to 
time with his attorneys. Furthermore, 
the charge has been made that a member 
or members of the subcommittee staff 
were involved in the theft of papers 
from the hotel rooms of witness Goldfine 
during the subcommittee’s investigation. 

The subcommittee has not reported to 
the House on these matters nor are these 
matters contained in the report the 
House will receive. The House needs 
to know some basic things: 

First. How much authority did the 
subcommittee give to its chief investi- 
gator to do what he did? What other 
improper actions was he guilty of? The 
mere firing of the man after he was 
caught does not clean the matter up. 

Second, How long did this bugging 
go on and who received any information 
so obtained? 

Third. What is the answer to the alle- 
gation of implication in the theft of the 
witness’ papers? 

These matters unanswered badly dam- 
age the reputation of the Congress. 
This subcommittee should make a for- 
mal report on these and other matters 
to the House before the House should 
consider the request for contempt cita- 
tion arising out of the investigation being 
conducted by the subcommittee. 

The type of questions asked by the 
subcommittee counsel, Mr. Lishman, 
raise questions as to whether the real 
purpose of the Goldfine investigation was 
within the scope of the jurisdiction 
granted by the House to the committee. 
Some of the questions contained in the 
subcommittee report as a basis for the 
report for contempt citation are highly 
improper and meet the classic example 
of the improper question, that is, 
“When did you stop beating your wife.” 
Questions by members of the subcom- 
mittee such as the question of a possible 
violation of the law in 1909 by the wit- 
ness further indicates an improper mo- 
tive in the investigation by the subcom- 
mittee. 

Before initiating contempt proceed- 
ings against a private citizen, I believe 
the House should request that this sub- 
committee purge itself of the alleged 
contempt on its part of the rules of the 
House and the alleged violation on its 
part of the basic rights of an American 
citizen by filing a report to the House 
explaining its actions in these matters. 

The third question I have raised has 
been answered somewhat in the preced- 
ing discussion: Is the House in a position 
to determine whether this committee's 
request is in order at this time? It 
should not be in order until the com- 
mittee has reported officially to the Con- 
gress on the matters involved in ques- 
tions 1 and 2 hereinbefore stated. After 
the Committee has reported to the House 
on the full background of the question- 
ing of witness Goldfine the House will 
then be in a position to determine 
whether contempt proceedings are in 
order and whether they are necessary so 
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that this committee can go ahead with 
its work. 

My own judgment is that this commit- 
tee could well go ahead with the work 
this House requested it to do without any 
further reference to witness Goldfine at 
this time. As these matters are de- 
veloped it may very well be in order to 
insist that witness Goldfine testify on the 
questions asked him prematurely by the 
subcommittee. 

I conclude these remarks by empha- 
sizing to the House that we have an im- 
portant and basic issue before us. It is 
the most serious matter that has come 
to my attention since I have been in the 
Congress. The issue involves the integ- 
rity of the Congress itself and whether 
it can remain the effective vehicle it has 
been for our society to enact the laws it 
needs with a proper regard to the civil 
liberties of its citizens. The answer is 
obvious. Of course the Congress can do 
this but it can’t do it by ignoring the 
issue. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Bray, for 15 minutes, on Thursday 
next. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, today, 
10 minutes. 

Mr. BLATNIK, for 1 hour, on August 5. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri, for 15 min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs. Dwyer (at the request of Mr. 
CANFIELD), for 10 minutes, on tomor- 
row. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, to 
transfer her special for 10 minutes to- 
day to tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr, FEIGHAN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HoLLAND and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr, ALGER and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Keatine in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ELLIOTT (at the request of Mr. 
UpaLL) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Doorey (at the request of Mr. 
Martin) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MILLER of California in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Sisk to include with his remarks 
certain extraneous matter including a 
letter from the Farm Bureau, with refer- 
ence to H. R. 11056, 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
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table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 552. An act to confer jurisdiction upon 
the United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, Inc., of 
West New York, N. J., to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5.3493. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
of 1935, as amended, to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 3402. An act to provide for a display 
pasture for the bison herd on the Montana 
National Bison Range in the State of Mon- 
tana, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7898. An act to revise the authoriza- 
tion with respect to the charging of tolls on 
the bridge across the Mississippi River near 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; 

H. R. 12628. An act to amend title VI of 
the Public Health Service Act to extend for 
an additional 3-year period the Hospital Sur- 
vey and Construction Act; and 

H. R. 12948. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 36 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958, at 12 o'clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2196. A letter from the Acting Director 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, relative to plans for works of im- 
provement pertaining to Furnace Brook- 
Middle River watershed, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts; Busseron watershed, Indiana; 
and Crooked Creek watershed, Iowa, pursuant. 
to the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act, as amended, and Executive 
Order No. 10654 of January 20, 1956; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2197. A letter from the Deputy Director, 
Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting a copy of the Report on Borrowing Au- 
thority for the quarter ending March 31, 
1958, pursuant to section 304b of the De- 
fense Production Act as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2198. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting a report of 
the Federal Trade Commission entitled “Eco- 
nomic Report on Antibiotics Manufacture"; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2199. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“A bill to further amend the act approved 
May 25, 1926, as amended, and for other 
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purposes”; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

2200. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on lists 
or schedules covering records proposed for 
disposal by certain Government agencies, 
pursuant to the act approved July 6, 1945 
(59 Stat. 434); to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of August 1, 
1958, the following bills and joint res- 
cue were reported on August 2, 


Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 375. An act to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act to pro- 
vide for filing of documents evidencing the 
lease, mortgage, conditional sale, or bail- 
ment of motor vehicles sold to or owned by 
certain carriers subject to such act; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 2354). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Senate Joint Res- 
olution 106. Joint resolution to establish 
a Commission to investigate the utilization 
of the radio and television frequencies allo- 
cated to the agencies and instrumentalities 
of the Federal Government; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 2355). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 4071. An act to provide more effective 
price, production adjustment, and market- 
ing programs for various agricultural com- 
modities; with amendment (Rept. No. 2356). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 10360. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, by 
striking out the termination date; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2357). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 13067. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a food-stamp plan for the dis- 
tribution of $1 billion worth of surplus food 
commodities a year to needy persons and 
families in the United States; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2358). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 4035. An act to extend and 
amend laws relating to the provision and 
improvement of housing and the renewal of 
urban communities, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No, 2359). Referred, 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. §.3880. An act to create 
a Civil Aeronautics Board and a Federal 
Aviation Agency, to provide for the regula- 
tion and promotion of civil aviation in such 
manner as to best foster its development and 
safety, and to provide for the safe and ef- 
ficient use of the airspace by both civil and 
military aircraft; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2360). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 


[Submitted August 4, 1958] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 301. Concurrent resolution to approve 
the report of the Department of the In- 
terior on Red Willow Dam and Reservoir in 
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Nebraska; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2425). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 12212. A bill for the relief of cer- 
tain employees of the Department of the 
Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 2426). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 13523. A bill to au- 
thorize the construction, operation, and 
maintenance by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of the -Arkansas project, 
Colorado; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2427). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 13552. A bill providing for the design 
of the flag of the United States; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2428). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 5.13. An act for the relief of Hsiu- 
Kwang Wu and Hsiu-Huang Wu; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2361). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 92. An act for the relief of Robert 
Karia; without amendment (Rept. No. 2362). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 8S. 160. An act for the relief of 
Georgios Ioannou; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2363). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1542. An act for the relief of 
Lori Biagi; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2364). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2043. An act for the relief of 
Genoveffa Migliozzi; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2365). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2052. An act for the relief of Heinz 
Farmer; without amendment (Rept. No. 
236). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2262. An act for the relief of Hasan 
Muhammad Tiro; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2367). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2850. An act for the relief of Maria 
Pontillo; with amendment (Rept. No. 2368). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2935. An act for the relief of Mary 
Louise Shields Wilkinson; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2369). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2936. An act for the relief of Feo- 
fania Bankevitz; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2370). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.2943. An act for the relief of Letita 
Olteanu; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2371). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2983. An act for the relief of 
Bernabe Miranda and Manuel Miranda; with- 
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out amendment (Rept. No. 2372). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2989. An act for the relief of Sal- 
vador Miranda; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2373). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3010. An act for the relief of Jose 
Mararac; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2374). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3031. An act for the relief of 
Joseph Daniel Maeda Betterley (Toshikazu 
Maeda); without amendment (Rept. 2375). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3130. An act for the relief of 
Georgios Papakonstantinou; without amend- 
ment (Rept. 2376). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
5.3131. An act for the relief of Amile Hatem 
and Linda Hatem; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2377). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3192. An act for the relief of Edeltraud 
Maria Theresia Collom; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2378). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3270. An act for the relief of Nick Tsali- 
kis; without amendment (Rept. No. 2379). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3276. An act for the relief of Carl Ebert 
and his wife, Gertrude Ebert; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2380). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3305. An act for the relief of Adamantia 
Papavasiliou; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2381). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3316. An act for the relief of Kiyoshi 
Ueda; without amendment (Rept. No. 2382). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3330. An act for the relief of Leopoldo 
Rodriguez-Meza and Adela Rodriguez Gon- 
zales; without amendment (Rept. No. 2383). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3354. An act for the relief of Fuad E. 
Kattuah; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2384), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
5.3401. An act for the relief of Cho Hack 
Youn; without amendment (Rept. No. 2385). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
5.3402. An act for the relief of Nessime 
Kadoch; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2386). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3404. An act for the relief of Doulatram 
Chattulane Chavez; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2387). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S.3421. An act for the relief of Alexander 
Nagy; without amendment (Rept. No. 2388). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3598. An act for the relief of 
Feiga Chirinsky Roseman; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2389). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3615. An act for the relief of 
Wendy Levine; without amendment (Rept. 
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No. 2390). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3641. An act for the relief of 
Gertrude Yang Koo; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2391). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3665. An act for the relief of 
Choe Kum Bok; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2392). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3676. An act for the relief of 
Maria Michela Leo Di Gioia; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2393). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 228. An act for the relief of the Cham- 
berlain Water Co., of Chamberlain, S. Dak.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2394). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 400. An act for the relief of Paul Thury; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2395). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 489. An act for the relief of Mary K. Ryan 
and William A. Boutwell; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2396). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1110. An act for the relief of Sono Hoshi; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2397). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2004. An act for the relief of George 
and Emma Clifford; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2398). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2629. An act for the relief of John J. 
Spriggs; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2399). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3055. An act for the relief of Ronald H. 
Denison; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2400). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3894. An act for the relief of Joseph H. 
Lym, doing business as the Lym Engineering 
Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 2401). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 676. Joint resolu- 
tion for the relief of certain aliens; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2402). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. House Joint Resolution 675. Joint 
resolution to facilitate the admission into 
the United States of certain aliens; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2403). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6489. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
A. Howe; with amendment (Rept. No. 2404). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7178. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph D. Metzgar; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2405). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7374. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Sardo; without amendment (Rept. No. 2406). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7685. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Eldrey L. Whaley; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2407). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7720. A bill for the relief of Viola 
Belger; with amendment (Rept. No. 2408). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 8014. A bill for the relief of 
Miss Edith Dorn; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2409). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 8496. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Pearlmutter; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2410). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9262. A bill for the relief of A. A. 
Alexander; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2411). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CRETELLA: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 9952. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Martha Nicometi; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2412). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 10587. A bill for the relief of Homer 
G. Preston; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2413). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 10733. A bill for the relief of Magnolia 
Airport, Inc.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2414). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 10813. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
Anthony R. Parrish; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2415). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 11156. A bill for the relief of Duncan 
Moore and his wife, Marjorie Moore; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2416). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 12144. A bill for the relief of Paul E. 
Nolan; with amendment (Rept. No. 2417). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 11239. A bill for the relief of James 
F. Moran; with amendment (Rept. No. 2418). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 11299. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Tarsi Priori; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2419). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 12867. A bill for the relief of Clayton 
T. Wells; with amendment (Rept. No. 2420). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Juduciary. 
H. R. 13437. A bill for the relief of Bernard 
H. English and John E. Hayden; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2421). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 10993. A bill for the relief of Kiiko 
Nemoto; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2422). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 11976. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Mary Damion (Maria Saveria D'Amelio), 
Sister Maria Tarcisia (Maria Giovanna Fe- 
nuta),and Sister Maria Regina (Maria Lizzi); 
without amendment (Rept. No, 2423). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary: 
H. R. 12906. A bill for the relief of Anneliese 
Ottolenghi; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2424). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 13649.-A bill to provide for the con- 
struction on a site in Jacksonville, Fla., of a 
hospital for the use of the Public Health 
Service; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H R.13650. A bill to amend section 1033 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide nonrecognition of gain to domestic cor- 
porations in certain cases where the prop- 
erty of their foreign subsidiaries is involun- 
tarily converted; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BROWN of Missouri: 

H.R. 13651. A bill to authorize the utiliza- 
tion of a limited amount of storage space in 
Table Rock Reservoir for the purposes of 
water supply for a fish hatchery; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 13652. A bill to protect the travel 
rights of persons owing allegiance to the 
United States and to govern the issuance of 
passports; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H. R. 13653. A bill to terminate the pay- 
ment of certain additional compensation to 
civilian officers and employees of the United 
States stationed outside the continental 
United States or in Alaska; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 13654. A bill to preserve the rates of 
basic salary of postal field service employees 
in certain cases involving reductions in sal- 
ary standing, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 13655. A bill to further amend the 
act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as 
amended by the act of October 25, 1951 (65 
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Stat. 657), as amended by the act of Septem- 
ber 4, 1957 (71 Stat. 610), to provide that the 
pregrant expenses of Sibley Memorial Hos- 
pital paid or incurred in connection with the 
hospital project either at the former Ameri- 
can University site or the new Loughboro 
Road site be allowed as part of the total 
project cost provided that there be no in- 
crease in the amount of money already allo- 
cated or appropriated for such construction; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 
By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H. R. 13656. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of bounties on dogfish sharks to control 
the depredations of this species on the fish- 
eries of the Pacific coast; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 13657. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit the donation of surplus prop- 
erty to volunteer fire-fighting organizations; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. Res. 668. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 669. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the investigation and 
study authorized by House Resolution 668; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H. Res. 670. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to conduct an 
investigation and study of the policies of 
the United States with respect to the con- 
trol of trade with the Sino-Soviet bloc; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 13658. A bill for the relief of Eiko 
Sakamoto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H. R. 13659. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rosilde P. Aghib; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 13660. A bill for the relief of Emil 

Zic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 13661. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Carlos M. Piacentini; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. R. 13662. A bill for the relief of Satoe 
Takashima; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Address by Hon. William F. Knowland 
to California Republican State Central 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 4,1958 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech 
I made at Sacramento yesterday. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH OF UNITED STATES SENATOR WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR 
GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA, REPUBLICAN 
STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE MEETING, STATE 
CAPITOL BUILDING, SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
AUGUST 3, 1958 


Fellow Californians, this historic chamber 
brings back nostalgic recollections of the 
first State Republican convention I attended 
as a delegate and subsequently my service 
as a State assemblyman 26 years ago. 

For more than half of my life I have 
sought, to the best of my ability, to serve 
the people of California as State assembly- 
man, State senator, and a Senator of the 
United States, 


For this experience and this opportunity 
I shall be eternally grateful to the people 
of this, my native State, as long as I shall 
liye. 

On the world scene and in our Nation’s 
Capital at Washington, grave events are pro- 
ducing major decisions—decisions which, for 
better or for worse, will have a great bearing 
on the lives and activities of all of us. 

Our western civilization and our country 
are being challenged today as never before 
from without and from within. 

The bold experiment—representative gov- 
ernment—of our forefathers is confronted 
in our time by the destructive forces of com- 
munism, crime and complacency. 

The history of governments and peoples 
from the beginning of mankind to the pres- 
ent day shows that twin evils of decay and 
tyranny must always be recognized and 
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fought by resolute citizens and their public 
officials. 

The American blueprint for freedom—rec- 
ognition of a higher moral law to which gov- 
ernments are accountable, the Constitution 
of the United States with the separation of 
powers between the legislative, executive and 
judicial branches, and the division of powers 
between the Federal and State Govern- 
ments—is being threatened by the growing 
influence of those who encourage compro- 
mises of expediency. 

In 3 months’ time the 6 million voters of 
our State will go to the polls to make a de- 
cision that will have a great impact on them 
and millions more in California for years 
to come. 

Before this day arrives, we must focus the 
public’s mind on what we stand for and 
where we propose to lead their affairs if ac- 
cepted by the electorate. 

They are entitled to know:this before and 
not after November 4. 

I want to discuss with you today what I 
believe to be three basic and fundamental 
questions: First, our objectives; second, our 
opposition this year; and third, a contro- 
versial issue. 

First. What do we propose as our objec- 
tives? I am not speaking here in terms of 
political success, for that is naturally the ob- 
jective of all political parties. 

I am speaking now in the terms of objec- 
tives to serve all of the people of California. 
We could summarize in a phrase that our 
goal is to provide at the State and Federal 
level, the most humane, responsible, efficient 
and economical government that dedicated 
and experienced public officials can provide. 

The problems of government in California 
now and for the foreseeable future are keyed 
to the population increases which within 20 
years will see us as the largest State in the 
American Union. 

Today our State is an expanding industrial, 
commercial and agricultural empire, larger 
and more productive than many sovereign 
nations. It is larger than 56 of the 84 inde- 
pendent nations constituting the member- 
ship of the United Nations. 

In the next few years, our people face dif- 
ficult and critical problems of government 
and administration which demand in public 
service the highest performance of compe- 
tent solution and deliberate and decisive 
action. 

We know that one of the most pressing 
problems in our State government is the 
fiscal condition of our State treasury. Right 
now the necessary expenditures to operate 
our government are being met by borrow- 
ing from reserve funds set aside for other 
purposes. 

This takes me back to 1933 when I first 
went to the State legislature and at that 
time we also were faced with an unbalanced 
budget. As a member of the economy bloc, 
we made substantial reductions in govern- 
mental costs and we worked out a revised 
revenue system which met our basic require- 
ments for the next quarter of a century. 

In the central fields of business and agri- 
cultural development, in the promotion of 
industries, services and professions; in high- 
way, home, hospital, and recreational ex- 
pansion; in the control of crime and nar- 
cotics, our objectives will be to provide our 
citizens with government dedicated to ad- 
vance their well-being and not those of 
powerful political-pressure groups. 

In my judgment, there is a need now to 
reorganize the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment and to eliminate a duplication and 
overlapping of responsibilities. The State 
under my administration will live within its 
income, 

With courage and common sense we can 
meet and solve the problems confronting our 
State and Nation. 

We want and we shall have a solution to 
our water problems so that all sections of our 
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State will share the agricultural, industrial, 
and urban growth which they are destined 
to have. 

As Californians we want and we shall have 
an educational system second to none in the 
Nation. 

We must construct nearly 6,700 classrooms 
every year to take care of the proper needs 
of our schoolchildren. That amounts to 130 
new schools annually. We propose to give 
our educational needs the highest priority 
and to meet the challenge of new schools, 
additional teachers, and adequate financing. 

We want and we shall have an attractive 
economic climate to bring new industry into 
our State and to encourage present industry 
to expand its capital plant so that we may 
have more jobs at good wages for our con- 
stantly increasing population. 

We want and we shall have strong and 
effective unions that are responsible to their 
members and to the general public as well. 

The power of certain national and inter- 
national labor organizations is increasing 
to the point where the selection of candidates 
for public office solely depends on their will- 
ingness to produce the programs outlined by 
the organization involved. 

Reported contributions from union organ- 
izations in 1956 showed that out of $1,078,822 
all but $3,925 went to the candidates of the 
Democratic Party. 

We want and we shall have safer highways 
for our motorists. This not only requires 
constant improvement in design and con- 
struction but it also requires the augmenta- 
tion of our California highway patrol. 

We want and we shall have a sound system 
of social security in keeping with our respon- 
sibilities and within our fiscal means. 

We want and we shall have a sound fiscal 
structure for our State government which re- 
quires a balanced budget, the maintenance of 
our State’s credit and a tax system that will 
attract and not repel the capital for our 
growing needs. 

The labor boss allies of my opponent are 
the sponsors of proposition 17 which jeopar- 
dizes our State's fiscal system, threatens our 
educational and social security progress and 
will repel new industry and capital from 
investing which is so essential for the crea- 
tion of new jobs. This measure should be 
overwhelmingly rejected. 

We want and we shall have protection for 
our children and ourselves from the threat 
of narcotics; from the growth of crime and 
violence which the shocking figures of the 
FBI revealed. 

The second basic question which deserves 
some discussion today is our political op- 
position. 

For my part, I intend to place the full 
light of the facts upon the vacillating ac- 
tions and the inconsistencies of my op- 
ponent both as a candidate for Governor and 
in carrying out his public responsibilities. 

“Buster” Brown and his imported Chicago 
machine-type political organization seek 
to impose a package deal on the historic 
Democratic Party and on the people of this 
State. This is not good for California. 

He has busted the historic Democratic 
Party and has been the instrumentality by 
which CIO-COPE is gaining control over 
his party. Their ultimate hope is to take 
over this State, Michigan fashion. 

In this campaign my opponent’s public 
record will be given all the light it will 
stand. And it will not stand much. 

My opponent has been attorney general 
of this State for almost 8 years, with more 
powers than any law enforcement official 
in any of the 48 States. 

A survey of his record reveals that his 
performance of duty never catches up with 
either his public statements or his cam- 
paign promises. 

In the more than 7 years he has held the 
most powerful attorney general’s office 
among the 48 States our population has 
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grown 32 percent; crime is up 76 percent; 
aggravated assault is up 112 percent; auto 
theft is up 130 percent; rape is up 100 per- 
cent; burglary is up 89 percent; man- 
slaughter is up 70 percent; theft is up 63 
percent, and robbery is up 58 percent. 

These are statistics in which we as Cali- 
fornians take no pride and they are indic- 
ative of the failure of the attorney gen- 
eral’s office under the incumbent to give 
the type of leadership from its chief legal 
officer that the State is entitled to have. 

He has stated in recent months that there 
is no organized criminal element in our 
State, but the head of the intelligence of 
the Los Angeles Police Department testified 
before a committee of the Senate that mob- 
sters and gangsters are moving into Cali- 
fornia’s industries and labor unions at an 
alarming rate. 

Californians have reason to be concerned 
by the reported influx of members of the 
eastern and midwest criminal syndicates into 
our State. There is ample reason to believe 
that they are seeking to gain control of 
some of our labor organizations and by the 
investment of underworld funds to penetrate 
the economic structure of California. The 
objective is the ultimate political domina- 
tion of our State. 

Our local police officials are among this 
Nation’s top crime fighters. They deserve 
maximum support for their first line battle 
to control the criminal menace and to render 
our people, homes, and communities safe in 
California. 

But the best efforts of our policemen and 
local public officials are handicapped unless 
effective and dedicated political leadership 
is provided. My opponent's record during 
the past 7 years shows his failure to pro- 
vide this leadership. 

The responsibilities of the Governor as 
chief executive authority of this State are 
large. There are 8 constitutional offices, 24 
departments, 128 boards and commissions 
and 46 independent agencies. 

Under existing law, State narcotic enforce- 
ment comes under the attorney general. In 
recent months it has become obvious that 
not even this one office has received the 
necessary supervision or executive direction 
from the attorney general. 

Recently he criticized the hardworking 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for allegedly 
presenting California‘s crime increases in 
an unjustifiable and unfavorable light. 

After charging the Bureau with using in- 
correct statistics, Brown’s own department 
released its crime statistics, and this re- 
vealed that the two crime reports differed 
in their crime increase rates by one-tenth of 
1 percent. 

During the 6 months prior to the primary 
election, my opponent was extremely busy 
getting around to all parts of the State and 
making political statements. He should have 
been devoting more time to the responsibil- 
ities of his office in view of the serious crime 
@nd narcotics problems in our State. 

In reading his public comments during that 
period, I was struck by the feeling that 
possibly there were two Mr. Browns—a 
northern Brown and a southern Brown. His 
statements on the same subject were dif- 
ferent in different places. 

I wonder if my opponent really believes the 
people of this State think such artful jug- 
gling is a qualification to be Governor of 
California. To a particular California au- 
dience in the North, Mr. Brown is a con- 
servative Democrat. To an audience in the 
South, he is a liberal Democrat. 

In Los Angeles, he is for a bill of rights 
for union members. In Albany, he believes 
such protections would destroy unions. 

In Los Angeles one day, Mr. Brown ad- 
vocates no increase in taxes. In Oakland 
the day before, he stated we are going to have 
new taxes whether we like it or not. 
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My opponent cannot fool all the people all 
of the time. And I intend to be on the 
scene to help make sure that he doesn’t. 

The third and last basic question I want 
to discuss with you is a controversial issue. 

The issue of voluntary unionism in Cali- 
fornia, or right to work as some call it, is a 
subject on which men of good intentions 
honestly differ. 

My views are known and I have not aban- 
doned them nor do I have any intention of 
so doing. 

I want to emphasize at this time what it 
is and what it is not. 

It involves the freedom of our working 
people and this basic human right should 
not be a partisan issue. 

Before you is the portrait of our first Re- 
publican President who spoke the eternal 
truth that this Nation cannot endure half 
slave and half free. 

In recent months our people have been 
dismayed and disturbed by the evidence of 
mounting corruption and arbitrary abuses 
of power among certain union barons. 

We recall Lord Acton’s warning that 
“power corrupts but absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely.” 

Unless the members of organized unions 
have the power to control their union offi- 
cers and curb the unscrupulous activities 
of wrongdoing bosses, their reign of control 
and domination will place in jeopardy the 
future and well-being of not only union 
memibers but the entire fabric of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

I would like to read a brief statement to 
you made by a prominent American in re- 
cent months: 

“We think of human bondage in the 
United States as a thing of the distant past, 
ended nearly a century ago. The grim fact 
is that in recent years there has grown up 
among us a new form of slavery—insidious, 
semisecret and sinister. 

“Today’s captives are those rank-and-file 
union members who have fallen in helpless 
thrall to crooks and gangsters disguised un- 
der the title of ‘labor leaders’ or ‘employer 
representatives.’ "’ 

Continuing with his statement, “from my 
study of the evidence, I estimate that those 
now in bondage must number more than 
1 million. Some put the figure as high as 
4 million—which happens to approximate 
the number of American slaves in 1860.” 

Now did Brit KNowLanpd make that state- 
ment? No. Did any official of the Republi- 
can Party make that statement? No. Those 
are the comments of a leading Democrat, 
Senator JoHN MCCLELLAN, who as chairman 
of the Senate select committee investigat- 
ing such matters had just finished the first 
year’s work of that committee. 

The outlawing of compulsory unionism 
will put an end to the unhealthy conditions 
that are destroying the benefits of our union 
movement. It will place in the hands of 
each union member the power to preserve 
his own dignity as a human being. He will 
be able to say thereafter to his union offi- 
cial that if he is not treated with respect, 
if his dues are embezzled or used for pur- 
poses not to his benefit, if he is not given 
the right to a voice in his union’s affairs, 
then he will have the right to get out of his 
union and he will not be penalized by the 
loss of his employment. 

To me, this objective is worth the risks 
of political defeat and the distortion of po- 
litical motives. 

Mr. Brown and his labor boss supporters 
state the passage of the initiative will 
mean the end of collective bargaining. As 
the chief law officer of the State he knows 
that collective bargaining is guaranteed by 
both Federal and State law and is guar- 
anteed by the initiative proposal. 

But collective bargaining must not de- 
generate into collective bludgeoning. 

I am not prepared to stand idly by and 
see a combination of Hoffa and Bridges gain 
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the power to strangle the economic life of 
our country or of California. 

They state that voluntary unionism will 
mean the loss of the benefits and reduc- 
tion of wages for our workers. Yet in the 
18 States that have right-to-work laws, the 
record shows the increases in wages and 
employment are greater since the enactment 
of the laws than in the compulsory union- 
ism States. And there has been a marked 
increase in new industry in these States 
as well. 

Under voluntary unionism as well as un- 
der compulsory unionism the collective bar- 
gaining contract will protect all the workers 
in the bargaining unit without discrimina- 
tion. 

They charge me with attempting to foster 
voluntary unionism for the objective of cur- 
tailing union membership in California. 
This is the same charge they used against 
me for supporting the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which they called a “slave labor law.” But 
the record shows that union membership 
has increased throughout the Nation by 17 
percent since the Taft-Hartley law was 
passed in 1947. 

The record of union membership in the 
States where voluntary has replaced com- 
pulsory unionism shows increases in union 
membership, not decreases. 

My efforts in behalf of our working men 
and women is a matter of public record. In 
Sacramento, 25 years ago, when I started 
my public career, I helped draft the basic 
unemployment compensation law of this 
State. I supported the legislation which 
successfully outlawed the “yellow dog” con- 
tract that had been preventing workers from 
joining unions. In Washington, I opposed 
a President of the opposite party who at- 
tempted to draft railroad workers into the 


Army. 

I believe in and support strong and effec- 
tive unions. But they must be responsible 
to their members and to the public. 

No permanent or constructive progress is 
possible in our institutions if they are based 
on compulsory membership. 

Membership in our churches, our veteran 
and our farm organizations, and our commu- 
nity societies is voluntary, and their influ- 
ence for good is increasing with our national 
expansion. We would not want it other- 
wise. 

Having been active in public life for a 
quarter of a century, I am not unmindful 
of the penalties and the abuse of public 
service. 

My opponent and his labor-boss allies have 
conducted as flagrant a campaign of mis- 
representation as I have ever seen waged in 
this State. But, as a former President of the 
United States put it, “If you can’t stand the 
heat, you should stay out of the kitchen.” 

In each job I have undertaken, including 
3 years in the Army, from June 1942 until 
I was appointed to the Senate on V—J Day, on 
August 14, 1945, I have filled out my con- 
tract of service. 

I would not have become a candidate for 
Governor of this State unless I had fully 
intended to devote all of my time and effort 
during the next 4 years to the heavy respon- 
sibilities of that office. 

As the nominee for Governor, I am giving 
my wholehearted support to the entire ticket. 

In order that our citizens may decide 
which candidate is best qualified to lead our 
State, I now propose to my opponent that 
we join the issues of this campaign before 
the jury of the people of California and that 
we have a series of joint appearances, start- 
ing on or about September 1, which will 
include public meetings at Eureka, Redding, 
Sacramento, Stockton, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, San Jose, Modesto, Merced, Fresno, 
Bakersfield, San Bernardino, Riverside, Los 
Angeles, Long Beach, San Diego, and such 
other places as may be mutually agreed upon. 

Let these meetings be in public parks and 
townhalls. Let no admission be charged and 
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the public to be invited to hear, to ask ques- 
tions, and to make up their own minds after 
listening to both candidates for governor and 
both sides of the story. 

This is not the year nor is this the season 
for men of little faith to dominate our think- 
ing or our actions. 

Fourteen million of our people have a vital 
stake in the election this year. As great as 
has been our progress since our admission 
into statehood in 1850, we are still on the 
march to new horizons. 

Need I remind this audience that the odds 
to start with were strongly against our 
Thirteen Colonies winning a struggle against 
the mightiest empire of that time. 

A defeatist might have increased the odds 
to 50 to 1 against the tattered and poorly 
equipped Continental forces at Valley Forge. 
A doubter would have overlooked or dis- 
counted the actions of George Washington, a 
man of faith, on his knees seeking and re- 
ceiving divine guidance. 

Bull Run was followed by Appomatox. 

Pearl Harbor, Corregidor, Bataan were fol- 
lowed by the surrender to MacArthur aboard 
the Missouri. 

From a small, weak colony of 3 million in 
1776 to 170 million in 1958—through war and 
peace, prosperity and adversity, our Nation 
has grown and we have held on to our free- 
doms when others have voluntarily or under 
duress abandoned theirs. 

As a people our problems are great, but 
so are our opportunities. 

With a fighting spirit and a determination 
to face with courage the issues of our day we 


can and we will carry this State on Novem- 
ber 4. 
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OF ALABAMA 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, my distin- 
guished colleague from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], a member of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, is rec- 
ognized as one of the leading spokesmen 
today in the field of foreign relations. 
He is also recognized as being among the 
best informed on the subject. 

In March of this year the Senator de- 
livered a very able address to the stu- 
dent conference on international affairs 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute on 
the role of America in the Middle East. 
Many of the points and predictions he 
made at that time regarding the dangers 
to peace in the Middle East have become 
significant in view of the recent devel- 
opments in that troubled part of the 
world. 

Because of the timeliness of the views 
and conclusions expressed by the Sen- 
ator in the address, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S ROLE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
(Address delivered by Senator JOHN SPARK- 

MAN, of Alabama, at student conference 

on international affairs, Alabama Polytech- 

nic Institute, Auburn, Ala., March 28, 1958) 

For me it is always a pleasure to return 
home. In these times the legislative pro- 
gram in Congress is so demanding that it 
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is not easy to get back home very often while 
Congress is in session, 

The situation in Congress was such that 
I could be with you today, and I am very 
glad. There is another—an even more im- 
portant reason that I am pleased to be here. 
It stems from the nature of the subject 
which you have asked me to discuss with you 
today. 

It is a source of great gratification to see 
the young people of the schools represented 
here turning their attention increasingly to 
international problems. In this new era 
of human existence the Nation’s survival 
and progress in freedom depend not only 
upon our ability to grapple intelligently with 
local, State, and Federal difficulties but also 
with problems that are worldwide in scope. 
Moreover, the need to face and to meet this 
type of problem is likely to grow rather than 
to decrease in the years ahead. 

One of the most intricate of the interna- 
tional difficulties which face the Nation is 
that complex of problems that goes by the 
general name of the Middle East question, 
If you find the Middle East sufficiently baf- 
fling to make it the subject of discussion, 
you need not ascribe your bewilderment to 
any inherent shortcomings in your own per- 
ception. You have a good deal of company. 
The Middle East has baffled and continues 
to baffle men in the State Department who 
have done nothing but study the region for 
years. Indeed, I suspect it sometimes baffies 
the Middle Easterners even more than it 
does us. 

Illustrative of the point is a story that 
came to my attention when I was traveling 
in that part of the world. It is a story of 
a frog and a scorpion and it goes as follows: 
A peaceful frog was floating in a stream, 
minding his own business, enjoying the warm 
afternoon sun. A scorpion approached the 
bank of the stream. Unable to swim, the 
scorpion called to the frog and asked for 
a lift to the other side. The frog shook his 
head vigorously and wisely in the negative 
and said the equivalent of “Not on your life. 
You, Mr. Scorpion, have a deadly sting. If 
I give you a lift, you will let me have it.” 

The scorpion waved one of his legs in a 
gesture of beguiling reassurance and said: 
“Be sensible, my friend, I can't swim. If 
I were to sting you, it is true that you would 
die but I would drown. Obviously, it would 
be the height of insanity for me to sting 
you. Obviously, then, your fears are base- 
less.” 

The frog was persuaded by this logic and, 
for a small fee, agreed to carry the scorpion 
across the stream. Halfway out, the scorpion 
suddenly stung the frog and both promptly 
began to go under. With his last breath, 
the frog gasped: “Why on earth did you do 
that? Now, we are both going to die. Your 
behavior just doesn’t make sense.” 

And with his last breath, the scorpion re- 
plied: “How right you are, my friend, that 
we both are going to die. But how wrong 
you are when you say my behavior doesn’t 
make sense. You forget that this is the 
Middle East.” 

The story may exaggerate somewhat the 
peculiarities of the situation that confronts 
us in the Middle East. I wonder, sometimes, 
how much, Nations in that region, it seems 
to me, like the frog, on occasion display an 
almost inexplicable tendency to court their 
own destruction. And sometimes like the 
scorpion they seem even eager to invite it, 
especially if it promises to bring down 
others in the process, 

I ask you to bear that in mind as I pro- 
ceed to consider the problems of the Middle 
East as they appear to us, These prob- 
lems may seem entirely different when seen 
through the eyes of the Middle Easterner. 
What appears logical to us may, perhaps, 
not have any meaning for people in Egypt 
or Israel or Syria. 
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I do not say that to disparage these peo- 
ple. They have reasons for approaching the 
problems of the Middle East from a different 
point of view than ours. It is not for us to 
judge them or to moralize upon their be- 
havior. We look at the region from a com- 
fortable position several thousand miles 
away. 

We have not bled in its wars, holy and 
unholy. 

We have not known, for centuries, the 
status of outcasts nor have we experienced 
life in the ghettos of Europe as have, for ex- 
ample, many people in Israel. 

We have not, for a long time, suffered 
the indignities of colonialism with which 
most of the Arabs are all too familiar. 

We have not known the crushing burden 
of an incredibly deep poverty and a stifling 
superstition. 

Nor have we known the physical debilita- 
tion of relentless and widespread disease 
that is the commonplace in the Middle East. 

If it is wrong to moralize on the situation 
in the Middle East, however, it is equally 
wrong to deny that we have a concern, a 
deep concern in what transpires there. We 
do have interests in that region, important 
interests which our Government cannot ig- 
nore with impunity. Because we do have 
such interests, we have every right to con- 
sider the Middle Eastern situation and to 
seek to determine intelligently what is the 
best course for us to pursue with regard 
to that situation. As we get clearly in 
mind what our interests are, we shall have 
a little better understanding of why we are 
concerned with Middle Eastern affairs, why 
indeed we are discussing the subject today. 

At the top of the list is our interest in 
peace in the Middle East. All of us ought 
to know by this time that a serious conflict 
in any significant portion of the globe is 
likely to spread throughout the world. We 
could not insulate ourselves from World 
War II. How much less likely are we going 
to be able to do so from world war III, if 
it should break out? 

All it takes now to set in motion the 
poised military strength of the major powers 
is a miscalculation somewhere. The mis- 
siles, the strategic bombing commands, the 
massed armies and naval forces are in posi- 
tion. Once unleashed, even in error, the 
tragedy would begin and would proceed re- 
lentlessly to its terrible climax of worldwide 
destruction. We would not be spared the 
consequences, in Alabama or anywhere else 
in the country. 

The fuse of this conflict could be lighted in 
the Middle East. That is so, in the first 
place, because the political ambitions of the 
Soviet Union and the economic interests of 
the Western World meet in the region. The 
Russians, under both the czars and the Com- 
munists, have exerted expansionist pressure 
on the Middle East, from time to time, and 
they have had their eyes fixed even beyond 
on the Mediterranean and Africa. Across 
their path lie vital interests of the Western 
World, particularly of Western Europe, and 
particularly in petroleum. 

The Middle East, as it has been said, is 
afloat on a sea of oil. This sea contains the 
greatest proven reserves of petroleum in the 
world. For many years to come, at least until 
we have made far greater progress in the 
development of nuclear energy than at pres- 
ent, Middle Eastern oil will be essential to 
the survival of Western Europe in economic 
decency and in freedom. 

The danger of conflict in the Middle East 
does not lie solely in a potential clash be- 
tween the political interests of Russia and 
the economic interests of the West. 

Additional pressures of explosive force are 
to be found within the region itself. Be- 
tween Israel, the Jewish homeland, on the 
one hand and the Arab States on the other, 
there is an implacable hostility that con- 
stantly threatens to erupt into violence. 
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There are rivalries among the Arab States 
themselves which may one day set them into 
conflict. Finally, throughout the area, there 
is a latent fear and hatred of foreigners, par- 
ticularly westerners, which is a heritage of 
the period of colonial domination. The 
colonialism is all but gone but the fear and 
the hatred remain. They are fed today, 
sometimes to fever heat, by the fuels of ultra- 
nationalism and general economic and social 
discontent in the Arab world. 

If a conflict should arise in the Middle 
East from any of these local causes, it would 
immediately tend to bring into play the in- 
terests of Russia and the West, since both 
camps are deeply involved in the region. 

Our own interest in this highly charged 
and dangerous situation, as I said before, is 
predominantly in peace, for anything short 
of peace threatens the holocaust of world 
war III and that, in turn, threatens all of us. 

To be sure, we have other more specific 
and limited interests in the region. Ameri- 
can oil companies have sizable operations 
and valuable concessions in Saudi Arabia and 
other countries. We have a highly important 
interest in the continued and efficient opera- 
tion of the Suez Canal through which much 
of our seaborne commerce passes. We have 
an interest in the air routes that traverse 
the Middle East and in airbases which we 
lease in the region. 

We have cultural interests developed over 
the years by missionaries and educators. We 
have a religious concern because our popu- 
lation is largely Christian and Jewish and 
the holy places of both are found in the 
predominantly Moslem Middle East. We 
have an interest—a human interest if you 
will—in the survival of Israel as a Jewish 
homeland. We have a sympathetic interest 
in the progress of the Arab States, a concern 
growing largely out of our own revolution- 
ary rejection of colonialism. 

All of these interests, however important 
they may be in themselves, are subordinate 
to our overriding interest in the mainte- 
nance of a just peace in the Middle East. 
Indeed these interests can only be safe- 
guarded and advanced if that kind of peace 
prevails in the region. 

If we have this picture clearly in mind— 
that is—that our predominant interest is 
the preservation of a just peace, we may 
proceed to a consideration of the problems 
of the Middle East in that context. In short, 
we may ask ourselves, what is it that does 
or might seriously jeopardize the peace of 
the Middle East? 

The first possibility that occurs is a direct 
Russian aggression. Russia has a common 
border with the Middle East. It has, at 
times, threatened Iran and Turkey. Such 
an aggression, if it were attempted, how- 
ever, would come into direct conflict with 
the interests of the Western nations. We 
are partners with Turkey in NATO and the 
United Kingdom is a member of the Bagh- 
dad pact along with Iran and other neigh- 
boring states. A deliberate Soviet aggres- 
sion against Turkey or Iran would almost 
certainly produce a general war. Indeed, 
the so-called Eisenhower doctrine, about 
which you heard a great deal a year ago, 
makes it clear that a Russian aggression 
or a Communist aggression against any 
Middle Eastern state is likely to be met 
with counterforce. 

Let me examine that possibility a bit 
further. On the basis of information 
available to me in Washington, there is no 
evidence that the Russians have planned or 
are planning a direct military invasion of 
the Middle East. The Russians are fickle, to 
be sure, and it is entirely possible that they 
may change their minds and gamble on war 
in the Middle East. As of now, however, 
there is nothing to indicate that such a 
shift is likely. 

As for a Communist aggression beginning 
within the region—and as I noted the Eisen- 
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hower doctrine is also directed at preventing 
that type of breakdown of peace—the prin- 
cipal Soviet intimate among the Middle 
Eastern nations is Egypt. But Egypt—now 
the dominant partner with Syria in the 
United Arab Republic—is not a Communist 
country. It has even banned the Commu- 
nist Party. In these circumstances it could 
hardly launch a Communist aggression. 

Where, then, is the aggression likely to 
originate—the aggression against which the 
Eisenhower doctrine is directed? The 
answer, I believe, as of now, is nowhere. 
Whatever its good intentions—and, along 
with most of the Senate, I voted for the 
measure at the urging of the President—for 
all its well-meaning intentions, the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, it seems to me, is an illusory 
policy aimed at a shadowy objective. 

Does that mean that there is no danger of 
war in the Middle East? Not at all. The 
dangers are very real and continuing. The 
observation I have just given you means 
simply that I do not believe that the Eisen- 
hower doctrine gets at the dangers, at least 
at the dangers that exist today. Yet our 
policy must deal with these dangers, if as I 
said earlier, the overriding interests of the 
United States in the Middle East is the pres- 
ervation of a just peace in that region. 

The real dangers to peace, as I see them, 
arise from within the area itself. Foremost 
among them, as it long has been, is the 
Arab-Israeli dispute. I shall not discuss the 
merits or demerits on each side of this dis- 
pute. Proponents of the one or the other 
side have gone all the way back to Biblical 
times in cataloging arguments and counter- 
arguments for their particular position. I 
have studied the matter sufficiently, how- 
ever, to be satisfied that a peaceful settle- 
ment of the dispute is not impossible pro- 
vided: 

1. The Israelis are not intent upon pur- 
suing a course of territorial expansion at the 
expense of the Arab States. 

2. The Arabs are not intent upon the 
destruction of Israel. 

3. Each side recognizes that there is more 
to gain from peaceful tolerance of one 
another, if not actual cooperation, than 
there is from destructive conflict. 

For the present, an uneasy truce exists 
along the Israeli borders. It is maintained 
largely by the presence on the Egyptian- 
Israeli frontier of the United Nations 
Emergency Force. This body of men, drawn 
from the smaller nations, is making a major 
contribution to peace. 

May I say, that the Senate has recognized 
the value of its work. During the last ses- 
sion of Congress, I introduced a resolution 
expressing the hope that the emergency 
force could be made permanent so that it 
would be available for critical situations in 
the future. The resolution passed the Sen- 
ate without a single objection. 

While the emergency force has been in- 
strumental in keeping a truce in the Arab- 
Israeli dispute, it is important to bear in 
mind that a truce is not the same as peace. 
One of the weaknesses of our policy on the 
Middle East, it seems to me, lies precisely 
in this realm. The administration has been 
content to cling to a truce, however uneasy 
it may be, rather than to push ahead and try 
to convert the truce into a genuine peace. 
The truce in the Arab-Israeli dispute is 
costly to us since we pay the bulk of the ex- 
pense of maintaining the emergency force 
and of maintaining several hundred thou- 
sand Arabs in refugee camps. 

This latter expenditure involves tens of 
millions of dollars a year and it has gone on 
year after year ever since the Palestinian war 
in 1948. Ido not believe we should begrudge 
these expenditures if they help to prevent a 
major conflict, The point is, however, that 
a truce is not likely to last forever. Unless 
action is taken to convert the Arab-Israeli 
truce into a genuine peace the conflict may 
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break out again despite the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars on our part. 

The Arab-Israeli dispute remains the 
primary danger of conflict in the Middle East 
and it is one of the shortcomings of the 
Eisenhower doctrine that it does little, if 
anything, to deal with it. 

As I mentioned earlier, another danger of 
conflict within the region grows out of the 
antiforeignism, the ultranationalism of some 
of the newly independent states. This has 
been stimulated by leaders with delusions of 
grandeur. The delusions express themselves 
in spoken dreams of recreating ancient em- 
pires, empires which stretch even as far as 
from North Africa to the Pacific; in short, 
wherever Arabs have gone in centuries past. 

Now there is much to be said in favor of 
Arab unity. The small Middle Eastern states 
could gain a great deal from a voluntary 
integration of their peoples and economies 
for peaceful purposes. There is nothing to 
be said for an Arab unity based upon the 
sword and the cry of “holy war.” 

Presently, there are trends toward unity 
in the Middle East. They can be seen in the 
recent Egyptian-Syrian-Yeman linkage and 
in the tieup between Iraq and Jordan. What 
is not clear, as yet, particularly in the case 
of the Egyptian-led coalition, is whether the 
unification is for peaceful or warlike pur- 
poses. If it is for the purpose of expansion, 
then we will soon be confronted with a situa- 
tion of the gravest kind in the Middle East. 
It will be a situation created by states which 
cannot be labeled Communist. Again, the 
Eisenhower doctrine does not come to grips 
with this possibility. 

There is no doubt that these Arab leaders 
who make their appeal on the basis of the 
sword and holy wars have a considerable 
following among the Arab peoples through- 
out the Middle East. I believe that one of 
the principal reasons for their success in this 
respect lies in the terrible poverty and the 
economic backwardness that is the lot of the 
Arab people generally. 

Some of these rulers have been able to 
divert the discontent which these conditions 
produce into military circuses and political 
adventures. People in the Middle East, how- 
ever, no less than people elsewhere, will not 
be fooled forever by these tactics. Sooner or 
later they will demand responsible govern- 
ment. They will demand that their govern- 
ments direct their attention to very real 
social and economic problems rather than to 
expansionist adventures in hatred. 

It behooves us in determining our policies 
to do what we can to encourage that de- 
mand. So far, however, our policies have not 
done that. When they do, perhaps, we will 
begin to come closer to that just peace in 
the Middle East which is in our own best, 
our overriding, interest. 

It seems to me that specifically these 
arə the basic problems that must be solved 
in the Middle East, and to which the ener- 
gies and resources of United States policy 
must be directed. 

First, there is the problem of the Palestin- 
ian refugees. It is not enough simply to 
continue to support these unfortunate 
human beings in the squalor of the refugee 
camps. So long as they remain sequestered 
in this fashion they will be an element of 
instability in the Arab countries in which 
they are located. 

They will continue to be, moreover, prone 
to political exploitation for aggressive ad- 
ventures by unscrupulous leaders. 

It should not be impossible to launch a 
concerted attack on this problem of the 
refugees; one which would see some of them 
returned to Israel, and the balance justly 
compensated and permanently resettled in 
productive activity throughout the Arab 
world. 

The second problem which must be solved 
is that of the boundaries between Israel and 
neighboring states. At present, there exists 
a demarcation for the purpose of the truce. 
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The Arab States desire to go back to the 
1947 U. N. plan of partition of Palestine, a 
plan which, if implemented, would represent 
a drastic reduction in the present size of 
Israel. On the other hand, the Israelis take 
the position that, by starting the war in 
1947, the Arabs created an entirely new sit- 
uation and that there can be no going back 
to a plan which was predicated on a peace- 
ful partition of Palestine. 

Here, again, it seems to me that if peace 
is the desire of all concerned some rectifica- 
tion of the frontiers in the interest of settle- 
ment is possible. Certainly, the U. N. might 
be of great assistance in this connection. 

Finally, I should like to mention the 
need for action to develop the water re- 
sources of the Middle East. Rivers are 
literally the lifeline of the peoples of that 
region. Properly developed and managed the 
great rivers such as the Tigris, the Euphrates, 
the Nile, and the Jordan, and many lesser 
streams can make the desert bloom while at 
the same time delivering enormous power for 
the expansion of the economies of the Mid- 
dle Eastern countries. 

Furthermore, since some of these rivers 
cross national boundaries, their development 
will require joint action. I can think of 
no single factor which would do more to 
turn the Middle Eastern countries from 
hatreds and rivalries than a cooperative and 
constructive effort to improve their com- 
mon livelihood in this fashion. 

In dealing with all of the problems I 
have been discussing, it seems to me that 
the essential factor is the leadership of the 
United States. This leadership can be ex- 
erted through diplomacy and just common- 
sense reasoning with Israelis and Arabs. It 
should not be impossible for both sides to 
come to see that their present obstruction- 
ism is destructive of their true interests, 
that the way to a promising future for all 
in the Middle East is through genuine settle- 
ment. 

If I may sum up my observations, I should 
like to make clear that I believe that there 
is a grave danger in becoming complacent 
about the Middle East simply because guns 
do not happen to be going off at the mo- 
ment. Our policies, at great expense, so far, 
have helped to keep them muzzled. These 
policies have acted to keep the lid on the 
pot, so to speak, but the steam is still build- 
ing up inside. 

Unless our policies are adjusted and ad- 
justed rapidly to meet the inner pressures of 
the Middle East—the various facets of the 
Arab-Israeli dispute, the need for social and 
economic progress, the imperialist tendencies 
in some of the countries of the area—we may 
not be able to hold the lid much longer. 


H. R. 13621, a Bill To Correct Inequities 
of the Postal Field Service Compensa- 
tion Act of 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Thursday, July 31, I introduced 
the bill, H. R. 13621, to correct the in- 
equities of the Postal Field Service Com- 
pensation Act of 1955. The purpose of 
the bill is generally indicated in its title. 

Experience has shown that the act is 
discriminatory in many of its features, 
and behind the times so far as its pay 
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features compare with general industrial 
practices. The suggested amendments 
will improve the act in those instances 
that have developed during the time the 
act has been in effect. A sectional 
analysis follows: 

Subsection 1 provides that when an 
appeal is sustained the position on 
which the appeal is based shall be 
posted for bid in accordance with postal 
regulations. 

Subsection 1 (a) would simply pro- 
vide the right of organizations and the 
officers of organizations to file appeals 
in behalf of the members of their or- 
ganizations. 

Subsection 2 advances all nonsuper- 
visory positions by one level. 

Subsection 3 would provide that em- 
ployees assigned to duties and respon- 
sibilities of a higher salary level shall be 
paid for such duties for the time em- 
ployed. At the present Jime the em- 
ployee is required to perform service at 
the higher level for 30 days in each cal- 
endar year before becoming eligible for 
the increased compensation. 

Subsection 4 would require the Post- 
master General to file annual reports on 
the operations of the act. 

Subsection 5 would correct a situation 
wherein an employee who had held a 
given position for a number of years was 
converted under the act to a step and 
level lower than the step in the same 
level of the employee who was first pro- 
moted to the position on the day fol- 
lowing enactment of the act. 

Subsection 6 would remove the arti- 
ficial restraint on the advancement of 
substitutes assigned to road duty in the 
Postal Transportation Service. 

Subsection 7 would correct a situation 
which prohibits clerks and lettercarriers 
from promotion to higher salary levels 
unless they are in the top step of their 
level, while other employees in lower 
levels may be promoted to higher levels 
without regard to the step they occupy 
in their current salary level. 

Subsection 8 would merely provide 
that the normal schedule of regular em- 
ployees would be encompassed within 9 
consecutive hours rather than 10. At 
the present time many employees are 
required to take 2-hour lunch periods 
making for an extremely long workday. 

Subsection 9 would grant employees 
premium compensatory time (at the 
rate of time and one-half) for work 
performed on Saturdays and Sundays 
and would make it mandatory that em- 
Ployees be paid rather than be given 
compensatory time for Saturday and 
Sunday service during the month of De- 
cember. 

Subsection 10 would provide double 
compensatory time for services per- 
formed on holidays and the payment of 
double time for service performed on 
Christmas Day. 

Subsection 11 would increase the 
nightwork differential from the present 
10 percent of salary to 20 percent in 
common with the practice in enlight- 
ened private industry. 

Subsection 12 would provide compen- 
satory time for Saturday and Sunday 
service for employees in third-class of- 
fices and require that the hours of duty 
of employees in third-class offices be on 
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the same basis as the hours of duties of 
employees in first- and second-class 
offices. 

Subsection 13 would provide that 
whenever a substitute employee is re- 
quired to be available for duty he shall 
be employed not less than 3 consecutive 
hours. At the present time when an em- 
ployee is officially called for duty he 
must be employed for not less than 2 con- 
secutive hours, but in many instances 
postmasters instead of ordering a sub- 
stitute to report for duty merely tell him 
to remain within calling distance in the 
event his services are needed. In this 
manner the employee is as effectively 
tied down as though he had been or- 
dered to report, but is not paid for the 
period of time involved. 

Subsection 14 would not change the 
present substitute ratio but would 
merely provide that all substitutes, tem- 
porary as well as classified, be included 
in determining the number of substitutes 
to which an office might be entitled. 

Subsection 15 is applicable only to em- 
ployees on road duty in the Postal Trans- 
portation Service. If a run is less than 
8 hours, the time less than 8 hours is 
characterized as deficiency time, and the 
total of all deficiency time must be made 
up before the employee can be paid over- 
time for additional service. These re- 
quirements force employees to make ad- 
ditional runs without compensation. 

Section 2 of the act prescribes the ef- 
fective dates. The bill, with the excep- 
tion of subsection 5 of section 1, would 
not be effective until the beginning of 
the first pay period following enactment. 
Subsection 5 of section 1 has a retroac- 
tive application. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
August 2, 1958: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
AUGUST 2, 1958. 

The adjournment rush is on. Committees 
passing out final bills, Rules Committee as- 
signing priority, floor action of debates and 
votes. Often all these are simultaneous. 
Frequently normal, more orderly, procedures 
are discarded in haste. These closing days 
are the most dangerous of each Congress as 
action is taken in haste, some allegedly in- 
tentional and political, to pass out the con- 
troversial legislation more easily. This was 
an unusually eventful week. 

H. R. 10 (Jenkins-Keogh bill), a bill to 
encourage the establishment of voluntary 
pension plans by self-employed individuals, 
passed under suspension of the rules which 
permits only 40 minutes’ debate, no amend- 
ments, and a two-thirds vote of those present. 
The purpose: a limited set aside of income 
to be taxed later when spent during retire- 
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ment. The reason: to equalize tax treatment 
between self-employed and employees, the 
latter so benefiting now; the major criticism: 
the Federal tax revenue loss will be $360 mil- 
lion in the first year (and less later) at a 
time when the Government is deficit financ- 
ing. Generally an excellent bill, as I see it. 

The Presidential pension bill passed han- 
dily after amendment. The bill provided (1) 
$25,000 per year Presidential pension, (2) 
$10,000 pension for the widow, (3) clerical 
and administrative help (somewhere between 
$104,000 to $130,000 yearly), (4) suitable of- 
fice space, (5) the franking privilege (4,000 
pieces a month). By a vote of 127 to 76 the 
last three provisions were deleted (Alger for 
deletion). Many felt that Presidents were 
financially secure, others suspected financial 
help would be used politically by ex-Presi- 
dents. Most agreed, including myself, that 
the final bill was a good one. 

The social-security amendments bill in- 
cluded a 7-percent increase in benefit pay- 
ments, an increase in public assistance, 
maternal and child care, and welfare provi- 
sions and an increase in tax rates. The base 
pay for taxing was increased from $4,200 to 
$4,800, and effective January 1959 the rate 
upped one-fourth percent for employer and 
employee and three-eighths percent for self- 
employed, these to be progressively increased 
to 9 percent by 1969 (employer plus em- 
ployee) and 6% percent for self-employed. 
The bill passed handily, 375 to 2, after 4 hours 
of debate. Since I opposed the bill after 
study and the debate, let’s see what opposi- 
tion grounds are to this bill: (1) The Advi- 
sory Committee set up 2 years ago to study 
and suggest changes to social security won't 
report until later this year, (2) even after 
tax increase the payments will be more than 
taxes. It is not pay as we go, but is still ac- 
tuarially unsound; (3) the $22 billion fund 
has all been spent, only Federal I O U's re- 
main; (4) the deficit of payment to the 12 
million present retirees is $55 billion. What 
will it be for the additional 75 million now 
paying in anticipating future benefit pay- 
ments? (5) Payment is compulsory; yet you 
may never get it back; example: those old- 
sters who can’t live on social security and 
seek to earn more, lose their social security. 
These and others. Now what do you think? 

This stopgap legislation is a typical elec- 
tion-year gesture to voters. It happens each 
election year. Sidestepped or postponed is 
the answer to the question: Can our people 
afford the tax increases necessary to pay for 
social security? For many, social-security 
taxes will exceed income taxes. Instead, we 
transfer the debt and decision to our chil- 
dren. Unless it collapses in the meantime, a 
future generation may vote the program out. 
It is a political measure, after all. Then 
where will the elder citizens be who were 
forced to take this Government program in- 
stead of a private insurance program wherein 
their money would be returned. Or will we 
be forced to socialize our Government to bail 
out earlier failures to recognize social-secu- 
rity weaknesses. Should Congressmen be 
afraid to speak out and oppose the politically 
popular measures? Of course not. If we 
want a social-security program why don't we 
face up to the costs and make it pay as we go? 
Why don't insurance and businessmen tell 
the people the facts of life and make the pro- 
gram actuarially sound? We're all of us for 
providing for our futures. 

The Community Facilities Act, a $2 billion 
bill to loan Federal money to local communi- 
ties for sidewalks, parking lots, recreational 
facilities, and almost every conceivable kind 
of project was defeated, 187 to 173, generally 
along party lines, a few Democrats joining 
most Republicans to defeat it. Since no local 
subdivision of this Nation is so in debt as the 
Federal Government, it is hard to understand 
the thinking of the proponents of this bill. 
This may slow down the $5 billion list of 
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spending bills still awaiting action. Other- 
wise, two more debt-limit increases, instead 
of one, may be required, 

The fair-trade bill in our committee, al- 
legedly to help retailers through manufac- 
turers setting the prices for trademarked 
items, I have branded as unfair to consumers 
and self-defeating to the retailers. I predict, 
if this bill ever becomes understood, there 
will be a mighty roar by the shopping public 
that will drown out, perhaps even retire Con- 
gressmen supporting the bill. 


H. R. 12704 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
on the Consent Calendar today was H. R. 
12704, a bill which would change the 
distribution of the funds derived from 
Federal forests. Two years ago during 
the 84th Congress, a similar bill was in- 
troduced and put on the Consent Cal- 
endar. At that time I opposed the bill 
for the same reasons I opposed H. R. 
12704 today. 

The money received by the counties 
may seem nominal, and yet when one 
thinks about it in terms of the help they 
give to education it is a good deal of 
money. My own State of Oregon re- 
ceives a good share of the funds spent 
on education from this source, and I 
know that my State is not alone in this. 

Cecil Posey, executive secretary of the 
Oregon Education Association, had this 
to say in a letter: 


I have just received word from Forrest E. 
Cooper, counsel for the public lands com- 
mittee of the Association of Oregon Coun- 
ties, that H. R. 12704 has cleared the Agri- 
cultural Committee in the House and will 
appear on the Consent Calendar on July 
21, 1958. 

As you are aware, funds from the United 
States forest lands that now go to the coun- 
ties are used for roads and schools. This 
proposal would allow these funds to be used 
for other purposes. We are very much op- 
posed to opening up the use of these funds 
for purposes other than those for which they 
aré now used. 

Forrest E. Cooper, representing the Oregon 
Association of Counties, was promised by the 
clerk of the House Agriculture Committee 
that if this measure was called up for a 
hearing, he could oppose it in committee. 
He was not given that opportunity 


Albert Skaggs, research director of the 
Oregon Education Association, states: 


There is a great deal of concern here with 
the attempt * * * to allow the counties to 
use the Federal forest land revenues for gen- 
eral governmental purposes (H. R. 12704). 
At the present time, one-fourth of the 
money goes to the schools, and three-fourths 
for public roads. The total amount of money 
that Oregon received for 1957-58 is $9,450,662. 

Enclosed is a listing of the amount of 
money the schools in Oregon have received 
from the Federal forest land revenues that 
have been returned to the State. 

Your help in stopping H. R. 12704 will be 
much appreciated, 


This list of counties which I have in- 
serted, below, shows that 29 out of 36 
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counties in Oregon have received bene- 
fits: 


Federal forest land revenues for schools, 
1957-58 


Raye Ga Waar SES Se eae eee a 25, 681.30 

A O S N E SE A 18, 917. 50 

EE ANSA Sa R 

kio C n E wes nane r 10, 646. 57 

meg Siini EOD ER A 12, 432, 52 
Total 1957-58.. 2, 362, 665. 52 
Total 1956-57.. =- 2, 355, 704. 14 
Total 1955-56...._...... 1, 526, 204. 52 


Leaders of my State are not alone in 
opposing this legislation. Let me quote 
a few of the comments received. 

Mrs. Bernie Jacobsen, president of the 
Washington Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: 


The Washington Congress of Parents and 
Teachers reaffirms its unanimous action in 
convention of May 1958 favoring legislation 
requiring countries to allocate at least 50 
percent of Federal forest and grazing funds 
to the public schools. We strongly recom- 
mend amendment to H. R. 12704 that would 
protect school revenue. 


Mr. Joe A. Chandler, executive secre- 
tary, Washington Education Associa- 
tion: 


I have checked with the officers of the 
Washington Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Washington State School Directors, 
and Washington County Superintendents 
Association. They agree with us that our 
Washington State statutes should be 
changed to provide for compulsory division 
of forestry funds equally between the coun- 
ties and the schools before we can support 
Federal legislation liberalizing the distribu- 
tion of forestry moneys to the county gen- 
eral funds, 


Forrest Rozzell, executive secretary, 
Arkansas Education Association: 

H. R. 12704 will cost the schools of Arkan- 
sas $539,000 annually; we are unalterably 
opposed. Wiring our delegation to this ef- 
fect. 


F. E. Bass, executive secretary-treas- 
urer, Tennessee Education Association: 

In 1956-57 Tennessee received $86,066 
from this fund. Of this amount, the 
schools received $62,978.20. While this is 
not a lot of money, it means considerable 
to some of our counties. Theré are 12 coun- 
ties which receive funds as a result of this 
act. 


Dix Price, executive secretary, Ari- 
zona Education Association: 

Horan bill amending Forest Lands Act 
could deprive Arizona schools of $104,000 
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annually. Amount not substantial but vital 
to many small schools in forest counties. 
Have wired Arizona delegation urging op- 
position to bill. 


Phares E, Reeder, executive secretary, 
West Virginia Education Association: 

Recent West Virginia law allocates 80 per- 
cent of forest land money to the county 
school board. The balance goes to the State 
road commission. 

Passage of H. R. 1270 * * * would divert 
school and road money to the county govern- 
ment, which has the barest of administrative 
responsibilities in our State. 


Last year California received $4 mil- 
lion and Idaho received $112 million. 

Some may argue that under this bill 
the States will still receive these funds. 
This is true, but how can we be sure that 
any of that money would be used for edu- 
cation? Enough money is never allo- 
cated for schools. Speeches, editorials, 
articles, and so forth, have pointed this 
fact out to us often, and in the Congress, 
this year we have considered a great deal 
of legislation dealing with Federal aid to 
education in one form or another. Yet, 
the purpose of H. R. 12704 is to decrease 
that money which is already earmarked 
for education. If this source of revenue 
is lost to the State educational systems— 
how will they make up this deficit? 

Because I recognize the importance of 
this money to Oregon schools and those 
of the rest of the Nation, I feel com- 
pelled to voice my objection to this bill. 


H. R. 12808, a Bill To Extend Section 8 
of the Federal Highway Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4,1958 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port H. R. 12808. It is a bill which 
amends the Highway Act of 1958 to ex- 
tend for another 2 years the estimate of 
cost of completing the Interstate High- 
way System. It extends section 8 of the 
Federal Highway Act to 1962 instead 
of 1960. 

The Interstate Highway program 
which would eventually link every cap- 
ital city in the United States by 41,400 
miles of wide highways is one of the 
biggest construction enterprises ever 
undertaken in history. 

In the amount of money involved, in 
the amount of materials to be used, in 
the amount of planning and engineering 
skills to be employed, it would dwarf 
into insignificance most of the great 
building programs of the past years— 
even past centuries. 

Support for H. R. 12808 has come 
from contractors, from the American 
Roadbuilders Association, from the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials, and from no less a builder and 
executive than Bertram D. Tallamy, the 
Federal Highway Administrator. These 
witnesses pointed out with clarity and 
emphasis that the economy and accom- 
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plishments of a continuing, orderly, 
properly financed program—already ef- 
fectively demonstrated in the past—is 
necessary if the highway departments 
of the various States are to project their 
programs on more than a season-to- 
season basis. 

The same is true of the contractor. 
The further ahead a contractor can as- 
sess his volume of work, the purchase of 
materials, and utilization of personnel, 
as well as the distribution of machinery 
and equipment, the more efficiently he 
can operate and the lower the price he 
can offer. The responsible highway con- 
tractor of today must of necessity be able 
to plan well ahead for the anticipated 
amount of construction work obtainable 
if he is to operate his enterprise in an 
effective and efficient manner. 

It is an established fact that most of 
the contractors doing highway work are 
literally small businesses. They may not 
fit into the category of small business 
as we generally know it, but when you 
consider that their annual gross volume 
averages about $5 million or less it be- 
comes apparent that orderly planning is 
indeed necessary if they are to continue 
as a successful segment of our economy. 
The bill provides that safeguard by add- 
ing 2 years to the period of planning. 

Highways today are more necessary 
than ever in the light of our defense 
situation and in the light of our domes- 
tic economy, and the passage of this bill 
will augment a National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways to be accel- 
erated in the manner contemplated by 
Congress when it approved the 1956 act, 
The transport of our country will be im- 
measurably improved through the sys- 
tems of highways which are being de- 
veloped throughout the States and in 
times of emergency these roads would 
stand us in good stead. 

Leaders in the road building industry 
are aware that if action as called for 
in H. R. 12808 were not taken by the 
House and the other body, they would 
go into 1959 without knowing how or 
when the 1961 apportionment can be 
made. If this legislation becomes law 
the 1961 apportionments can be made 
any time after the first of next January. 

The program in terms of funds obli- 
gated has accelerated at about the rate 
expected and construction is rising right 
now toward the high plateau that should 
be sustained for several years. The 
constant approach to this plateau is in- 
dicated in the annual step-up in fund 
obligations—Federal and State funds— 
as follows: 

Obligations for preliminary engineering, 
rights-of-way, and contract construction 


Fiscal year 
p y ELER SA EE E LAIA AE $1, 729, 000, 000 
Em ar toca AEE DOA F E RE ENESA 2, 223, 000, 000 
1959 (estimate) .....-..-. 2, 600, 000, 000 


It is a well known fact that the in- 
terstate program was set up on a long 
term basis for two main reasons, first 
to assure that the system would be com- 
pleted within a specified period of time; 
and second, to avoid costly peaks and 
valleys in demand for machinery, ma- 
terials, and labor, as well as engineer- 
ing services. 

The American Association of State 
Highway Officials, through its president, 
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Mr. C. R. McMillan, stated before the 
House Public Works Committee: 


If the interstate program were to revert 
into a year by year determination as to the 
amount of money to be authorized, very ob- 
jectionable “valleys and peaks” would be the 
inevitable and extremely unsatisfactory re- 
sult. 

The highway departments must be in 
the position of being able to plan projects 
and their schedule for construction and of 
making definite time commitments to prop- 
erty owners, tenants, local officials and the 
like as to when projects will move to con- 
struction if the job is to be done properly. 


Fate of the Independent Offices Appropri- 
ation Bill Shows Need for Presidential 
Item Veto Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s veto of the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill demonstrates 
anew the crying need for Congress to act 
on item veto legislation. Because of the 
present state of the law, the President 
was forced either to sign the whole 
money bill, or veto it entirely. 

As it is, a number of important agen- 
cies of the Government could be ham- 
strung unless Congress provides them 
with funds. Yet the President had no 
choice because of his strong opposition 
to the provision relating to the civil serv- 
ice retirement and disability fund. Now, 
the closing days of the session will be 
further clogged and delayed because we 
must reconsider the appropriation bill all 
over again. 

The logical, efficient, and economical 
way out of such tangles is to give the 
President power to veto individual items 
in appropriation bills. Such vetoes 
could, of course, be overridden by two- 
thirds vote of Congress. 

I have sponsored legislation along 
those lines for a number of years. Prob- 
ably a constitutional amendment is the 
proper approach, as embodied in House 
Joint Resolution 343. 

In any case, America’s taxpayers could 
be saved literally millions each year if 
the President were allowed to pare indi- 
vidual items from money bills, rather 
than often having to hold his nose and 
sign the whole thing rather than let im- 
portant functions lie fallow due to a veto 
of the entire measure. It has worked 
well when actively and prudently applied 
in the States and could be the soundest 
budgetary reform possible on the na- 
tional level. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this latest veto 
will spur the 86th Congress to zero in on 
the item veto proposal as a first order 
of business when it convenes in January. 
It would solve the whole problem of un- 
necessary wasteful provisions in money 
bills and yet not upset the essential bal- 
ance between legislative and executive 
fiscal responsibilities. 
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The Talented Student: A Priceless Re- 
source for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


` OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
mands of the times in which we live 
require bold decisions. A continued 
waste of our precious human resources 
and our inattention to the needs of 
America’s educational system could re- 
sult in a national calamity. If we are to 
meet this challenge to our Nation’s secu- 
rity we must make certain that all our 
citizens have ample opportunity to at- 
tain the highest level of their capacities. 

This is vital— 


As a witness emphasized during hear- 
ings before our committee— 
because a major key to our Nation's future 
development and progress, whether in rela- 
tion to peace or to defense, is our supply of 
well-educated manpower. Our natural re- 
sources are not likely to be our major bottle- 
neck; our main limiting factor will be brain 
power. Therefore, as a nation we must help 
every young person develop his potential to 
the full, 


The level of the civilization of a society 
is determined by the extent to which 
the talents of its members are developed. 
The more complicated the society the 
more imperative the need for the maxi- 
mum development of every talent of 
every member of that society. Implicit 
in the last sentence is the simple fact 
that the Nation’s current needs are so 
compelling that we can no longer leave 
the development of talent so largely to 
chance as we have done in the past. 

For several generations we have made 
provision for equipping every member 
of our society with certain fundamental 
skills. In recent months we have had 
a profound shock and we have suddenly 
come to see what only a few saw before— 
that our national needs require us to pay 
a great deal more attention to the devel- 
opment of the talents of our young people 
than we have hitherto thought neces- 


sary. 

This is a time for fact finding and fact 
facing. First, we have got to find out 
what material we have to work with. 
Second, when we know what we have to 
work with we will have to decide what we 
are going to do. 

Individuals and groups all over Amer- 
ica have been busily engaged with these 
matters for many months past. Their 
labors have been fruitful. For example, 
let me discuss with you for a few min- 
utes facts which they have dug up deal- 
ing with the alarming rate of school 
dropouts: Throughout all levels of our 
educational system there is an increas- 
ing annual loss of potentially highly 
trained talent. One out of 4 high 
school graduates goes to college; 1 out of 
5 college graduates study for a master’s 
degree and only 1 out of 7 students go 
beyond this to the doctor’s degree. 

Moreover, studies demonstrate that 
annually approximately 200,000 superior 
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high-school graduates do not enroll in 
college, while still another group of about 
52,500 high-school students with intel- 
ligence scores in the top 25 percent of 
ability do not even finish high school, 

Mr. Speaker, it is plainly evident on 
the basis of these facts that a very sub- 
stantial proportion of our young people 
finish their formal education years be- 
fore their talents could possibly have 
reached their full development. That 
is our problem. This waste of talent 
which is not developed is the measure of 
the most appalling shortcoming of our 
age. 

The Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School said: 


Talented young people are our most valu- 
able national resource. The loss both in hu- 
man and in social terms that results from 
failure to identify, inspire and assist able 
young people for further education and 
training is incalculable. 


Dr. Ralph F. Berdie, professor of psy- 
chology and director, office of the dean 
of students, student counseling bureau, 
University of Minnesota, reported to the 
subcommittee of the House: 


Thus, almost all of the persons who are at 
least as competent intellectually as the aver- 
age college graduate enter high school, a 
very large proportion of these graduate from 
high school, but slightly less than one-half 
of this total high ability group enter col- 
lege. .Of every 100 persons who most likely 
have more than enough ability to do col- 
lege work, 56 do not enter college. 

If we concern ourselves with a more se- 
lected group intellectually, those with scores 
on the Army general classification test of 130 
and above, presumably indicative of enough 
ability to do advanced graduate and pro- 
fessional work in universities, about 99 per- 
cent enter high school, 97 percent graduate 
from high school, 53 percent enter college, 
and 46 percent graduate from college. (In 
1954, the upper 15 percent of the estimated 
1,356,000 high school graduates of that year 
consisted of 203,400 pupils. If one-third of 
these did not enter college, 67,800 pupils of 
ability failed to obtain higher education.) 
Thus, of our very bright people, only slightly 
more than 50 percent enter college and 
slightly less than one-half obtain an under- 
graduate degree. These estimates, often 
quoted since they were first published in 
1954, are descriptive of the United States as 
a whole, 


Speaking of the situation as it exists 
in Minnesota, Dr. Ralph Berdie re- 
ported: 

The conclusion must be that the figures 
for Minnesota are not much different from 
the figures found for the entire country. 
About two-thirds of Minnesota high school 
graduates do not attend college, or of those 
in the upper 15 percent about 1 out of every 
3 high school graduates do not attend 
college. 

Today, with 40,000 Minnesota high school 
graduates a year, we can safely estimate that 
of the 6,000 who most certainly have suffi- 
cient intellectual ability to do satisfactory 
work in almost any college, only about 4,000 
actually will attend college. This leaves a 
group of approximately 2,000 pupils each 
year who have more than adequate ability 
to do well in college and yet who never at- 
tempt higher education. 

A conservative estimate would be that at 
least 67,800 American high school pupils 
each year graduate from school with suffi- 
cient ability so that they compare favorably 
to the upper 25 percent of college freshmen, 
and yet these pupils never matriculate, 
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Dr. Kenneth Little, director of institu- 
tional studies and professor of educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, reported 
for that State: 

A preliminary analysis of the plans of Wis- 
consin’s topranking high-school graduates 
for spring 1957 shows that about 3 out of 4 
of the boys and 2 out of 3 of the girls who 
ranked in the top 25 percent of their gradu- 
ating classes were planning to continue their 
education. Of those who ranked in the top 
10 percent, about 9 out of 10 boys and 8 out 
of 9 girls were planning to continue school, 

Nevertheless, these figures suggest that 
about 750 boys and 2,000 girls who ranked in 
the top one-fourth of their graduating 
classes were not planning to continue their 
education, Of those who ranked in the top 
10 percent, about 175 boys and 525 girls were 
not planning to continue schooling beyond 
high school, (Estimated total number of 
spring graduates of Wisconsin high schools 
equal 36,000.) 


The alarming box-score showing this 
loss of talent has been prepared by the 
New York State Higher Education Assist- 
ance Corporation, as follows: 

Fortunately, we have one limitless natural 
resource which can be harnessed to solve any 
problem. That’s the human mind, and we 
aren't beginning to realize its possibilities. 
Nearly half of our most promising students 
are not going beyond high school, Recent 
figures in New York State (a leader in edu- 
cation) underscore this situation: 

Out of 120,000 high-school graduates for 
the year 2,760 from the top 10 percent of the 
class did not go to college, 9,300 from the top 
25 percent did not go to college, 24,000 from 
the top 40 percent did not go to college, and 
the numbers grow larger every year. 


Testimony along this general line 
could be continued ad infinitum. Our 
witnesses before the committee were all 
but unanimous in agreeing that a very 
high percentage of our able young people 
are not continuing their formal educa- 
tion to the level warranted by their ca- 
pacities. Faced with this fact one ques- 
tion comes to mind, Why? Why do so 
few students complete high school? 
Why do only 50 percent of our very 
bright youngsters enter college? Why 
do only half of our college students fin- 
ish college? Why do so few go on to 
graduate school? 

This is a problem that has been the 
object of searching study for many 
months past and the results are persua- 
sive and convincing. We now know at 
least part of the answer to these chal- 
lenging questions of why. A large part 
of that one-word question is a one-word 
reply—money. The President's Commit- 
tee on Education Beyond the High 
School in its report of July last year 
wrote: 


Of those who do not continue their educa- 
tion and training, it appears that most are 
deterred by one or more of the following: 
lack of money, motivation, and accessible 
facilities. * * + 

For a large number of capable students, 
finance is the key question to their further 
education. By 1952-54, the median total ex- 
penditure of college students was already 
$1,462 per academic year—double what it 
was in 1939-40. However, the expenditures 
of even the middle 50 percent of students 
ranged from $800 to $1,700. The cost today 
is higher, and still rising. 


August 4 


Dr. Kenneth Little, of the University 
of Wisconsin, reported for that State 
that: 

About 10 percent of the graduates ranking 
in the top one-fourth indicated a belief that 
their families had incomes or wealth below 
the average of other families in their com- 
munities. 

When asked how much money the family 
could contribute toward college expenses (if 
they were to go to college) 35 percent of these 
graduates reported less than $500 and 63 
percent less than $1,000. Nineteen percent 
reported that their families could provide all 
of their college expenses, 

Itisclear * * * that with the average cost 
of attending college being estimated at ap- 
proximately $1,400 per year, a percentage of 
the top-ranking students would require out- 
side financial assistance to attend college. 

It is also probable that many of these 
students are planning to attend nearby 
schools which do not have the programs of 
study which they want and are best qualified 
for, but which are the only schools they can 
afford to attend, 


Dr, Walter Ludeman, president of the 
Southern State Teachers College, Spring- 
field, S. Dak., reported for his State: 

Something like 50 percent of the upper 
quartile of high-school graduates do not en- 
ter college at all, mostly due to lack of funds. 

College costs are rapidly mounting both at 
private and public institutions and many 
low-income families with bright children 
cannot afford college for them. Fully one- 
half of the families in this area in which we 
live are low-income families. 


Mr. Speaker, I am, of course, aware 
of the fact that many of our talented 
young people do not continue their edu- 
cation for reasons other than lack of 
money. This is true of many young 
women who marry and have families. 
The House Committee on Education and 
Labor has also gathered data indicat- 
ing that many young people are not mo- 
tivated to continue their education when 
it appears that they possibly or even 
probably have the means to do so. The 
factors lying behind this are many and 
complex. It is probable that one of the 
most important explanations of this 
fact is simply the lack of adequate guid- 
ance, That is one reason the commit- 
tee, under the provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act, would provide 
for more adequate guidance, counseling 
and testing in the Nation’s schools to 
identify and encourage able students. 
It is a demonstrated fact that adequate 
testing, counseling, and guidance can 
make significant contributions to the 
identification and educational develop- 
ment of all high-school students, but 
particularly those in the more able cate- 
gory. Since not more than one-half of 
the high-school students in the Nation 
are currently provided with the services 
of a well-rounded counseling program a 
large number of our capable manpower 
resources are not identified. This fur- 
ther compounds the Nation’s annual loss 
of talent. 

These then are the facts: First, a very 
large percentage of our able young peo- 
ple do not continue their education; 
second, society suffers from the loss of 
talent; third, the talent is lost largely be- 
cause of lack of money. The solution to 
the problem is close at hand and our duty 
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is clear. We must expand our educa- 
tional system to make it possible for the 
talent of every young person to be de- 
veloped to its fullest capacity. This isa 
time for bold decisions and it requires 
our decisive action. 


Extension of Scope of the Espionage Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to repeal the 
jurisdictional limitations on prosecu- 
tions under the espionage laws. The 
purpose of this bill is to extend the pro- 
hibitions of the espionage laws to actions 
committed against the United States by 
persons while residing in a foreign na- 
tion. 

At present, the espionage 'aws apply 
only to actions within the United States 
or within the admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction of the United States and on 
the high seas. It no longer makes sense 
to limit the protection of the United 
States from espionage in this manner. 
The Nation’s military and civilian per- 
sonnel as well as its tourists are scattered 
throughout the world. There is no point 
in limiting our security from espionage 
on the basis of whether the offense oc- 
curs within or outside our geographical 
boundaries. 

The bill I am introducing is based on 
recommendations of the Department of 
Justice. It will eliminate the present il- 
logical restrictions on prosecution of es- 
pionage perpetrated abroad. This will 
be accomplished in the bill by the repeal 
of the present provisions of the Federal 
Criminal Code limiting the scope of the 
espionage laws. Under a leading Su- 
preme Court case the effect of this re- 
peal will be to make the espionage laws 
applicable without regard to locale. 

Early consideration of this measure is 
particularly important because of the in- 
creasing difficulty of controlling travel 
abroad. The authority of the Depart- 
ment of State to withhold passports from 
suspected subversives and other security 
risks has been drastically curtailed by 
recent Supreme Court decisions. This 
poses an increasing danger of subversion 
by such persons overseas. Under the 
law as it now reads, there is nothing we 
can do to combat such nefarious activi- 
ties. This makes imperative the enact- 
ment of an amendment to the espionage 
laws which will protect this country from 
traitorous conduct wherever it is uncov- 
ered. 

This measure represents a minimum 
requirement for dealing with the dangers 
to this country arising from the fact 
that the Department of State cannot 
now exercise any effective supervision of 
such travelers. I hope this measure will 
receive prompt study by Congress. 
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A Tribute to Dr. James L. Hagerty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, next month, on September 11, marks 
the first anniversary of the death of Dr. 
James L. Hagerty, late professor of phi- 
losophy and world classics at St. Mary’s 
College of California, a man who made 
a tremendous contribution to the intel- 
lectual growth of thousands of Ameri- 
cans. 

I should like, at this time, to pay com- 
memorative tribute to this great man. 
It is customary, when eulogizing one who 
has passed on, to bring out all the laud- 
atory adjectives at one’s command. This 
is a very human and praiseworthy trait. 
But it makes it difficult, when the oc- 
casion comes to pay tribute to true great- 
ness, to find words that will not sound 
trite and hackneyed. Yet the effort must 
be made, for this man was not only truly 
great—he achieved greatness in a field 
where that quality occurs all too sel- 
dom, and is most sorely needed. He was 
a great teacher. 

To Jim Hagerty, teaching was a dedi- 
cated job, and he quite literally devoted 
his existence to it. He graced the faculty 
of St. Mary’s College for over a third of 
a century and justly earned the admi- 
ration, the respect, and the affection of 
his faculty brethren, his students, edu- 
cators throughout the country, and the 
community at large. 

For Jim Hagerty was no stereotype of 
the ivory-tower professor. A man of 
brilliant intellect and profound knowl- 
edge, he constantly challenged and ex- 
plored ways and means to best educate 
the young men who came within his in- 
fluence. Tradition, taboo, and curricular 
fetishes fell before this passionate seeker 
of the truth. 

Dr. Hagerty believed, with intensity, 
that the function of the educator was 
to teach young people to think, to develop 
the essential skills of the growing mind 
necessary to draw forth its fullest power, 
to divert the student to the free exercise 
of his intellectual talent—a view of edu- 
cation more fundamental than studying 
any subject matter. 

As long ago as the 1920’s, he rejected 
the lecture technique of teaching in fa- 
vor of the seminar method—the class- 
room equivalent of the bull session. He 
would gather his students about him in 
one of the seminar rooms on the campus, 
toss them a gambit, and then sit back 
to watch the sparks kindle and fly from 
the young minds—adroitly guiding, 
never stifling. It was the method first 
established by Sophocles in early Athens, 
when he would gather a small, informal 
group of his followers about him to dis- 
cuss the problems that have always 
puzzled mankind. 

Out of this came the revision of the 
liberal arts curriculum at St. Mary’s in 
1942—a revision which resulted in mak- 
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ing the study of world classics—the great 
books and great ideas which have molded 
our Western civilization—compulsory for 
all undergraduates at the college, re- 
gardless of their major field of study. 

Essentially a quiet and gentle person, 
the only times Dr. Hagerty became bel- 
ligerent was when the Great Books idea 
was under fire. He was a member of 
the executive commission of the Great 
Books Foundation and assisted in or- 
ganizing Great Books groups and train- 
ing leaders throughout the greater bay 
area. He was always willing to become 
excited over Great Books because, as he 
said a few years ago: 

At a time when the American way of life 
is being challenged, it is a service to intelli- 
gent citizens to present to them the ideas 
fundamental to our political and social sys- 
tem, as well as those competing for the dom- 
ination of the world. 

At a time when government, law, freedom, 
and the very value of life itself are in doubt, 
a reading of some of the great ideas that 
have influenced our civilization may serve to 
enlighten the future decisions of a demo- 
cratic society. 


Hagerty graduated from St. Mary’s 
College in 1919 and spent his entire 
teaching career at his alma mater, 
which is operated by the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. In 1950, the teaching 
order which he served so long paid him 
the most distinguished honor of naming 
him a benefactor of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. It was the first time 
in the history of the college that any 
layman had received such an honor. It 
was, in fact, the first time in the history 
of the Christian Brothers in California 
that the title had been conferred. 

Cultural and religious activities in the 
bay area found in him an enthusiastic 
supporter. He was a member of the 
board of advisers of the Monterey In- 
stitute of Foreign Studies, the Philoso- 
phy Society of America, the Philosophy 
Society of San Francisco, founder of the 
western branch of the American Catho- 
lic Philosophical Association and chair- 
man of that organization from 1939 to 
his death last year. 

He served as editor of the famed 
Moraga Quarterly from 1930 until 1942, 
associate editor of the New Scholasti- 
cism in 1953, and was a contributor to 
magazines on educational and philo- 
sophical subjects. 

At his untimely passing at the age of 
58, leaders in all walks of life—business, 
civil, social, and religious—paid tribute 
to Jim Hagerty for his accomplishments, 
which remain as a priceless legacy of 
one who served education faithfully and 
well. 

Val King, writing in the San Francisco 
Monitor, said: 

Jim was that man of contemplative char- 
acter who could, and did, get things done. 
* * * He was a cultured gentleman, who im- 
parted his own love and respect for the 
beautiful to everyone privileged to have any 
part of his company. * * * Our times are 
a bit too swift, too strident, too strenuous, 
to produce authentic gentlemen. But to 
me, at least, Jim Hagerty remains the im- 
age not only of a gentleman, but of a Catho- 
lic gentleman. * * * Yes, he was a gifted 
mind, an inspiring teacher, a warm and 
generous friend. 


` 
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Last spring, the St. Mary’s College un- 
dergraduate honor society, Alpha Pi 
Gamma Upsilon, which he founded, es- 
tablished a memorial forum in his 
honor. Participating on the panel were 
honor students from eight bay area col- 
leges, with Dr. Mortimer Adler, director 
of the Institute for Philosophical Re- 
search, San Francisco, as moderator. It 
was supremely fitting that the subject 
chosen by the students for this first an- 
nual forum was, What Makes a Great 
Teacher? 

The college to which he devoted his 
life has created the James L. Hagerty 
Memorial Chair of Philosophy to per- 
petuate the work and the name of this 
great educator whose concern as a 
teacher went beyond the textbooks to 
the ethical and spiritual needs of those 
whose expanding minds were in his 
charge. 

Perhaps all that Jim Hagerty was, as 
a man and a teacher, was best summed 
up by one of his former students, Father 
Stanley F. Parmisano, O. P., the young 
priest to whom fell the task of delivering 
Dr. Hagerty’s funeral sermon. 

He believed in the workings of the hu- 
man mind and its capacity to reach the 
truth of things. And so he was philosopher 
and teacher. He believed in the love of the 
human heart, and see what a warm and gen- 
erous and faithful friend he could be, and 
was to so many of us. He believed in the 
dignity of the human person, and see the 
gentleman he was, never forcing himself 
or his faith or philosophy on another; want- 
ing to hear what his students found in a 
given book or life situation rather than tell 
what he himself found there; wanting them 
to grow from within rather than be stretched 
and hammered into misshape from without. 


Nagy, Another Case of Russian Despot- 
ism—Seventh Anniversary Program of 
Georgetown University TV Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
.IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago Marshal Kliment Y. Voroshilov, one 
of the leaders in the new Russian ruling 
class of the Soviet Union, visited the 
United States and Hungarian pavilions 
at the World’s Fair in Brussels. He 
seized upon the occasion to make some 
remarks about the murder of Imre 
Nagy and the Hungarian revolution of 
1956. 

For audiences behind the Iron Cur- 
tain as well as outside, Voroshilov as- 
serted that Nagy was just a fool. Nagy 
never helped us, never raised his finger 
to help us. He was not a real Commu- 
nist. Referring to the Hungarian revo- 
lution, the Russian spokesman declared, 
“I think it was just foolishness.” 

The motives behind the Russian’s re- 
marks at the United States and Hun- 
garian pavilions are quite obvious to 
those familiar with Russian propaganda. 
His message carried a Moscow warning, 
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in effect, that other nations in the Rus- 
sian Communist Empire should not con- 
template such foolishness. This also 
stands as an admission that the new 
Russian aristocracy are ruling a very 
shaky empire, that they know not when 
or where a new freedom revolution will 
break out but admits the fear there will 
be more. Moreover, the false assertion 
on Nagy not being a real Communist is 
nothing more than an effort to support 
the myth concerning the monolith of 
imperial Communist rule now existing 
in the empire. 

Underlying all of this is Moscow’s real 
insecurity and fear for the collapse of 
their imperial domination of the captive 
non-Russian nations both within and 
outside the Soviet Union. This and 
other pertinent aspects of the Nagy mur- 
der are brought out in a public service 
program recently offered by the George- 
town University Forum. Completing 7 
years of continuous telecasting on Sun- 
day, June 29, as well as more than 1134 
years on radio, this award-winning 
forum significantly devoted this occasion 
to an analysis of the latest evidence of 
Russian despotism. Its far-seeing and 
able directors, Rev. Francis J. Heyden, 
S. J., and Rev. Daniel E. Power, S. J., are 
deserving of great credit and commenda- 
tion for the continuous service they have 
been offering in behalf of public enlight- 
enment on major topics of the day. 

It was my privilege, Mr. Speaker, to be 
one of the panel on this anniversary pro- 
gram. Other panel members were the 
distinguished Polish leader, the Hon. 
Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, Vice Premier of 
Poland from 1945 to 1947, and the well- 
known authority on the Russian prob- 
lem, Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor at 
Georgetown University and also chair- 
man of the Ukranian Congress Commit- 
tee of America. 

The text of this program on Nagy pro- 
vides a wealth of factual material on 
which to evaluate the remarks made by 
Mr. Voroshilov last week. Under leave 
granted, I insert in the Recorp the full 
text of this Georgetown University pro- 
gram: 

Mr. WALKER. Nagy is the topic for the 
606th consecutive broadcast of the George- 
-own University Radio Forum, another in a 
series of educational and informative pro- 
grams from Washington. The Georgetown 
Forum was founded in 1946. 

This is Weldon Walker speaking by trans- 
cription from the Raymond Reiss Studio, on 
the campus of Georgetown University, his- 
toric Jesuit seat of learning in the Nation's 
Capital. 

The name Nagy is currently seen on the 
front page of almost every newspaper in the 
country today. We should like to begin to- 
day’s discussion of Georgetown’s Radio Forum 
by asking Mr, Mikolajczyk three questions: 
First, Who was Nagy? Second, Who mur- 
dered Nagy? Third, Why? Mr. Mikolajczyk. 

Mr. MIKOLAJCZYK. Mr. Imre Nagy was natu- 
rally a longtime, lifetime Communist. Dur- 
ing the Budapest uprising he went with the 
people who started to fight for freedom, in- 
dependence, and against Communist dicta- 
torship and Soviet exploitation of Hungary. 

Who murdered him? The order had been 
given by Khrushchey during an April visit in 
Budapest and the actual murder has been 
perpetrated by his henchmen Kadar and 
Minik in Budapest. 

Why? The murder should be a warning 
to all people, even some Communist leaders 
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who would feel more patriotic than commu- 
nistic, not to try to do the same thing. 

Did Nagy commit a crime? No. He only 
formed a coalition government as it was 
agreed after the war during the first settle- 
ment of the government and the political 
party’s movement in Hungary. Secondly, 
his biggest “crime” was following the wish 
of the people; he wanted to step out from 
the Warsaw military pact. 

He was killed because this should be a 
warning to all people who, under Commu- 
nist control, are speaking and thinking for 
freedom and independence. Secondly, he 
wants to kill the summit conference by pro- 
voking the West not to come at this moment. 
And, thirdly, he wanted also to take revenge 
in this present fight with people, warning 
that no asylum would be given to people who 
do not follow Moscow’s orders. 

Mr. WALKER. I should like to address the 
next question to Congressman FEIGHAN, In 
a deep sense, is the Hungarian revolution 
really over, Congressman FEIGHAN? 

Mr. FeiGHAN. I would say very definitely 
not. If we would consider it over, then we 
would have to think in terms of the cause of 
human freedom, individual liberties, and 
national independence as being dead. Of 
course, that will never die. 

Mr. WALKER. Dr, Dobriansky. 

Dr. Dopriansky. You asked Mr. Mikolaj- 
ezyk a number of questions which I think 
are very pertinent to a number of points 
that require very careful development here. 

The first question was about Mr. Nagy him- 
self. I think that we should perhaps have 
a few comments with regard to Mr. Nagy. If 
you pick up the paper, any newspaper today, 
you will find that many refer to Mr. Nagy 
as having been a national hero, a great Hun- 
garian patriot and the like. I think it re- 
quires emphasis, on the basis of the answer 
given by Mr. Mikolajczyk, that right down to 
his last breath Mr. Nagy was a Communist. 
Wouldn’t you say, Mr. Mikolajezyk? 

Mr. MIKOLAJCZYK, Yes. 

Dr. DOBRIANSKY. And he could not be re- 
garded in our strict sense of the term as a 
national patriot, one who had right along 
the full interest of the entire nation. I 
think Mr. Mikolajezyk hit the nail on the 
head when he said that Nagy suddenly went 
along with the people. It is vitally impor- 
tant to bear that in mind. Wouldn’t you 
say, Congressman? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Very definitely. I think that 
we should take special care not to portray 
Nagy as a hero or a national patriot, because 
that would do violence to the truth. As an 
example, at the beginning of the uprising, 
before that big square where there were 
100,000 people, Nagy came out to address 
them; and he said, “Comrades,” but in uni- 
son, they yelled back, “There are no more 
comrades; we are all Magyars.” 

Now, secondly, after the Russians had re- 
treated and were virtually kicked out of 
Hungary, and then as they were coming back, 
Maj. Gen. Bela Kiraly, who was the military 
commander of Budapest, said on the radio 
that permission was sought from Nagy for 
the Hungarian Army to fight and resist the 
Russians that were coming across the border. 
But, he absolutely refused to permit the Hun- 
garians to stand up for their own freedom, 
which shows that he was willing to have Hun- 
gary still be a colony of the Russians. He 
was strictly a Communist; he has always been 
a Communist. But he was given the treat- 
ment that happens to all Communists. 

By the way, I just would like to take a min- 
ute to read two of the basic findings that 
were developed by the Select Committee To 
Investigate Communist Aggression in the 
House of Representatives. This report was 
prepared in 1954. I bring this out because 
many people, like Winston Churchill and 
others, seem to think the Russian problem 
is a riddle, or an enigma, or a mystery. Well, 
there is no mystery at all about the Russian 
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problem. There may be to some people who 
have been reared in an imperialistic attitude 
or environment, but there should not be to 
anyone who has been in a country that has 
been free and nonimperialistic. 

But these two basic findings—and I think 
they have significance with reference to the 
Nagy problem—are as follows: “No. 5. That 
leaders of native Communist elements as- 
sisting the Soviet Union to assume con- 
trol of a victim state are inevitably purged, 
liquidated, or forced to flee after the suc- 
cessful coup and are replaced by Soviet na- 
tionals, usually Russian Communists.” Sec- 
ondly, “No, 8"—and this conclusion. or basic 
finding, was after a very complete, thorough, 
intensive study of the Russian problem— 
“No. 8. That there is no limit to the ter- 
ror, oppressive tactics, barbarities, perfidies 
and inhumane corruption which the Soviet 
Union will employ to force or secure its de- 
mands and desires in a victim state.” Now, 
the deposing of Nagy and his execution just 
follow the regular pattern of the Rus- 
sians, 

Dr. DosrIANnskKY. I purposely made this 
point for Americans generally reading our 
daily newspapers to keep this distinction in 
mind between a patriot, one who is dedi- 
cated to the interests of the nation and the 
entire people, and a Communist who might 
fall within a movement at a particular time. 
Before I elaborate on this point in connec- 
tion with Poland, and perhaps in connec- 
tion with Yugoslavia—my elaboration would 
really only take the nature of a question 
directed at Mr. Mikolajezyk—I would like 
also to point this out. In many quarters 
here in Washington, at least for the past 
week or so, the rumor has it that the mur- 
der was perpetrated by the Kadar regime 
in Budapest and presented as a sort of fait 
accompli to Moscow, As a consequence, Mr. 
Khrushchey became very disconcerted, called 
for the return of Russian ambassadors to 
Moscow to discuss what to do about this par- 
ticular problem, and, therefore, we cannot 
place the moral responsibility upon Moscow. 
Now, perhaps some have heard of this rumor. 
It certainly has been enunciated—not indi- 
cating that he was for it—by Mr. Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., and others. I think it is import- 
ant to stress, as Mr, Mikolajezyk rightly did, 
that the moral responsibility for this par- 
ticular murder rests upon the people in the 
Kremlin, and particularly people like 
Khrushchev and others who have a long 
background when it comes to genocidal acts 
of this nature. 

I think that these relationships between 
Moscow and Budapest, Moscow and Warsaw, 
and any others, should be clearly borne in 
mind. And, here, the question that comes 
up in my mind, Mr. Mikolajczyk, is this: 
What is the prospect now for Gomulka? 
Here is another situation where people will 
talk in terms of Red Cardinal Vyshinsky, Red 
National Communist Gomulka, and the like. 

Mr. MIKOLAJCZYK. A few days ago my 
answer would have been immediately ready. 
I would say Gomulka is wrongly recognized 
in the West as a national Communist. I 
consider him, and there is again new proof 
in today’s newspaper, that he is only a fa- 
natic subordinated to the Moscow policy of 
communism. Therefore, I would say I don’t 
see any special danger for Gomulka. Re- 
member, No. 1, after he came into power he 
immediately signed a new agreement for the 
presence of Soviet arms in Poland. Second, 
the last economic agreement brings again a 
situation of exploitation for Poland which 
the Polish people oppose in their present up- 
rising crying for bread and independence. 
Thirdly, he already curbed old movements 
that have come out as a resistance from the 
people. Therefore, I don't see any immediate 
danger for Gomulka, 

A few weeks ago he was in Budapest. 
There he praised the Soviet action in Buda- 
‘pest in the presence of Mr. Kadar. Therefore, 
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I do not think then there is a special danger 
for Gomulka. Maybe there arises a danger 
for Molotov, Kaganovich, and the others be- 
cause Khrushchev found that at first he had 
to drop all the responsibility on Stalin, but 
now he has to use the old methods of Stalin 
because the only way in the Communist sys- 
tem is to kill the opponent, so they cannot 
act against the dictatorship of one person. 

Concerning the second point, which is in- 
cluded in your question, is the problem of 
national communism itself. It is very often 
said in the West that is the only way of 
gradual evolution in the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. It is wrong. The so-called 
idea of national communism is ridiculed 
first by the Communists. They are saying 
in their newspapers that this is an American 
invention of foreign dollars. A good Com- 
munist cannot be a nationalist; he must be 
an international Communist fighting in soli- 
darity for the final end, world communism. 

Secondly, it is damaging behind the Iron 
Curtain. The people are under communism. 
They want freedom, independence, human 
dignity, and they oppose the Communist dic- 
tatorship. Now, when the West is starting to 
believe in a wishful thought, gradually the 
people will be thinking that the West is only 
speaking of freedom and democracy but 
advocating communism. They don’t want 
any communism. The future of our people 
is finally at stake. Therefore, I would say 
the revolution may be over as far as the 
fighting in the streets is concerned, but the 
revolution will never be over so long as these 
countries are not free. And, therefore, the 
idea of national communism is so damaging, 
always. We understand very well that the 
West is not in power today to change the sit- 
uation from day to day, but advocating na- 
tional communism is just damaging because 
the clearer the division among the people 
between their ideas and the ideas of com- 
munism, the better will be their future and 
the possibilities for the final day of free- 
dom. 

Therefore, not only the problem of Go- 
mulka, but I think the idea of national 
communism is not only wishful thinking, 
which brings misunderstanding in the West, 
but also is damaging to the ideological fight 
against communism by these oppressed peo- 
ple, who are fighting communism behind the 
Iron Curtain, 

Mr. WALKER. Congressman FEIGHAN. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. The question was submitted 
as to why Moscow permitted this murder at 
the present time. I think there is no mys- 
tery about that at all. You will recall that 
recently Khrushchev tried to have a summit 
conference. He realized that the West was 
cool to that conference. He wanted the Free 
World to collaborate with him and to accept 
the status quo, that is, the permanent en- 
slavement of all the non-Russian nations 
within the U. S. S. R., as well as the satellite 
countries. 

Russia needed some sensational case in 
order to demonstrate to the people behind 
the Iron Curtain what would happen to 
anybody who tries to deviate in the slightest 
or to try to even adopt the idea of national 
communism. Well, only a fool would try to 
be a leader in national communism. I 
think they wanted Nagy to be an object les- 
son to show the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain what the Russians intend to do to any- 
one who would express opposition to their 
imperialistic rule. They needed some object 
lesson to help stifle this growing national 
liberation movement behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. I think that is the reason why they 
did kill Nagy and his cohorts at this par- 
ticular time. 

Dr. DOBRIANSKY. Yes, but aren't they gain- 
ing as a result, so long as we continue in 
many instances to misunderstand or not 
sufficiently comprehend all the various as- 
pects that are related to this Nagy matter? 
I agree with you, Congressman, that they 
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use the Nagy murder as a warning, certainly 
to Gomulka, to Tito, to all the peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. But, I wonder, too, 
whether they are not using it to have the 
United States and the Western World play 
back through the Voice of America, through 
press mediums, to those peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain that that is precisely what 
Moscow is saying, namely, that you should 
not deviate. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Of course, they want to use 
the Voice of America and all our mediums of 
communication for that purpose. 

Dr. Dosrransky. Which then means that 
we must do something at this time to—— 

Mr. Feicnan, Of course, they realize from 
the experience after the East German up- 
rising, and the Poznan uprising, and the 
Hungarian revolution that the Free World 
will do nothing except make some pious 
statements, as they did in passing the reso- 
lution demanding that the Russians get 
out of Hungary, which was not accepted. 
They know that the Free World is impotent 
and will not act. It is up to the Free World 
now to take action, and I suggest that im- 
mediately our Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, be directed to 
offer a resolution demanding that the Rus- 
sians either get out of Hungary or be ex- 
pelled from the United Nations, and that 
should be done forthwith. 

Mr. MrKotasczyK. Mr. Congressman, I 
would add also that in addition to the warn- 
ing for the people behind the Iron Curtain 
and that every thinkable freedom would be 
punished, like in the Hungarian case, is also 
another thing today. Why the execution 
just now? Mr, Khrushchev was for a sum- 
mit conference. He wanted to have imme- 
diately the summit conference in the period 
of the so-called sputnik propaganda. Now 
he doesn’t want the summit conference be- 
cause—— 

Mr. FetcHan. May I interrupt here? I 
think he doesn’t want the summit confer- 
ence now because he realizes that the people 
in the United States and in the Free World 
recognize the fact that a summit conference 
under the terms demanded by Khrushchev 
would mean that the United States would 
be a collaborator in the total enslavement 
by tyranny of these countries behind the 
Tron Curtain. 

And, secondly, they realize the Russians 
wanted this for the purpose of taking away 
from them the responsibility and the guilt 
of the long list of crimes against humanity 
that were perpetrated by the Russians. They 
realize that the Russians wanted to have a 
summit conference which would humanize 
them. That’s the reason why—— 

Dr. Dosriansky. Gentlemen, may I inter- 
rupt the two of you by pointing out that 
they do want a summit conference. I don’t 
think the two of you would say that they 
don’t want it, but they do want a summit 
conference on their own grounds, 

Mr. FEIGHAN., On their own terms, 

Dr. Dosriansky. On their own conditions. 

Mr. Mixo.tasczyK. I wanted just to finish. 
What I wanted to say is this, that this mur- 
der perpetrated now on the Hungarians is 
aimed to disgrace the position, the prestige, 
and the moral standing of the West. 
Khrushchev provoked it, he expected the 
action; and if the West will still come today 
for the summit conference it will be shown 
to the people, then, that the West doesn’t 
keep to its political and moral position. I 
would say, then, the cold-blooded murder 
perpetrated now on the eve of the summit 
conference aims also to compromise the pres- 
tige and moral standing of the Free World. 
The bloodier the hands of the Moscow lead- 
ers, the more damaging for the moral stand- 
ing and prestige of representatives of the 
West it will be: pictures of handshakes and 
smiles taken from the summit conference. 
And this picture will be shown, by Com- 
munist propaganda to the conquered, the 
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oppressed, and the exploited people in the 
Soviet sphere in order to weaken their re- 
sistance and drive for independence, free- 
dom, and democracy. Therefore, I won't say 
that he doesn’t want it, only he wants first 
a disgrace—“if still after the disgrace you 
will come, so the result will be then we will 
kill your prestige among the people. And 
if you don't come, then we will throw the 
responsibility for breaking up this so-called 
conference on you.” 

Dr. DosRIANSKY. Well, this brings up what 
in my mind is a most vital point. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are many in this town, 
Congressman FricHan himself and numerous 
others, who have hammered away on this 
point in connection with the summit confer- 
ence, going all the way back to the first Bul- 
ganin letter last winter; namely, that Mos- 
cow—and certainly there is a lot of evidence 
to indicate it, the speeches of Khrushchev, 
right down to the present time—Moscow 
above all else wants the West to adjust itself 
to an acceptance of the status quo in Eastern 
Europe. It needs that kind of an acceptance 
so that it can once and for all, in Moscow's 
terms, in its own light, feel relatively secure 
in this area, so that it can a little more in- 
tensively develop its immediate objectives in 
the Middle East, in the Far East, and else- 
where, always feeling relatively secure with 
regard to Eastern Europe. 

Here, with the Nagy thing, it is giving out 
Warnings. But, as you rightly point out, it 
is waiting to see what the West is going to do. 
If we begin to discuss what could we do at 
this time about the Nagy affair, rather than 
simply play back over the Voice of America 
to the people behind the Iron Curtain that 
Nagy had been murdered by Moscow, and 
perhaps even intensifying the fears of many 
in certain countries—instead of doing that, 
wouldn’t you say that we at this time should 
capitalize on this situation by unequivocally 
stating that the very first condition that we 
must accept for a summit meeting is a full- 
scale discussion of all the enslaved nations, 
the peoples, not only in satellite Europe, but 
throughout the entire Russian Communist 
empire, which means also the enslaved na- 
tions in the U. S. S. R. 

Mr. MixkoLaJczykK. I wouldn’t say it would 
be capitalization. It would be political wis- 
dom to accept their provocation: We will 
not sit in on a summit conference so long as 
there is a problem of the people oppressed by 
Communists which will not be on the agenda. 
Secondly, in the United Nations, to go on 
with the special meeting, it does not matter 
whether it will be vetoed or not in the 
Security Council, and to end with the ex- 
pelling of the Soviets and their puppets if 
they do not follow the United Nations deci- 
sions. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I agree with both of you and 
I hope that action will be taken. But I feel 
that this execution of Nagy certainly should 
be the death knell to this silly notion of na- 
tional communism, and also the death knell 
to the silly notion of political evolution 
which was manufactured by the Eisenhower 
crowd. Of course, there is no precedent in 
history of any kind of political evolution 
when the forces of human freedom have been 
engaged in a death struggle against the 
tyrrany of permanent enslavement; and I 
certainly hope that this idea, the silly no- 
tion of political evolution, will be forgotten 
entirely. 

Dr. Dosrtansky. I just want to make one 
qualification, which I think you will accept, 
Congressman, when you say “the Eisenhower 
crowd.” I think you will agree that Mr. 
John Foster Dulles has been really one of 
the bulwarks on this point against accept- 
ance of a status quo. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I praise him most highly. 
With reference to that, I think he has been 
a tower of strength and I applaud him. 

Dr. Dosriansky. But, there are other 
things. For example, for a number of years 
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many groups in this country have attempted 
to get the United States to ratify the geno- 
cide convention. I think here is another 
genocidal act, of course, over which Ameri- 
cans generally have been rather shocked, but 
placed in a whole series of genocidal acts 
committed by Moscow, this is just an addi- 
tional one. We should begin taking record 
of these genocidal acts committed by Mos- 
cow, going all the way back, if you will, to 
the start of the very empire known as the 
Soviet Union, and even with the implanta- 
tion of the Russian Communists in Moscow. 

Mr. FercHan. Incidentally, the Select Com- 
mittee of the House To Investigate Commu- 
nist Aggression in 1954 advocated the setting 
up of a juridical commission to record all 
these crimes against humanity, mass murder, 
genocide, and have the men brought up for 
trial. I think that should have been done 
and should be done now. 

Dr. Doprransxy. Well, Mr. Mikolajczyk, 
would you consider this as the death knell of 
the de-Stalinization program? 

Mr. MrxotasczyK. I think naturally that 
de-Stalinization is only one of the tactics. 
And, first of all, they dropped the responsi- 
bility and now they are coming absolutely to 
the same measure. But, I would add only 
one thing again; I think an increased ide- 
ological fight should follow this action. Un- 
fortunately, people are speaking about a cold 
war. I think this is not the cause and the 
West started this only because it was a re- 
action to the Communists. And this time it 
should be used, because it is the only weapon 
useful which can approach the minds of the 
people. 

Mr. WALKER. Thank you, Mr. Mikolajezyk, 
and thank you, gentlemen, for today’s dis- 
cussion of Nagy. You have attended the 
weekly discussion program, the Georgetown 
University Radio Forum, broadcast of which 
was transcribed in the Raymond Reiss Studio 
on the campus of historic Georgetown Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C. 

We welcome your comments and sugges- 
tions. This program has been presented in 
the interest of public education by George- 
town University. Your moderator, Weldon 
Walker. 


Social Security Amendments of 1958 
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HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the most important unfinished business 
before this Congress is final action on the 
social security amendments approved by 
the House. Although the bill did not go 
as far as I had hoped it would in increas- 
ing the amount of benefits, and in other 
respects, I voted for it because I realize 
that it was a compromise measure and it 
seems of the utmost urgency to me that 
some change be made in this regard be- 
fore the Congress adjourns. 

Briefly, the bill as reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee and passed by 
the House without amendment under a 
closed rule, would: 

First. Increase benefit amounts across 
the board by 7 percent to bring them in 
line with increases in the cost of living 
which have occurred since the last in- 
crease in 1954. 

Second. Raise the wage base, which 
serves as a basis for benefit amounts and 
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for taxes from $4,200 to $4,800 to bring 
it more nearly in line with the increase 
in wages which has occurred in the past 
10 years. 

Third. Strengthen the program of 
benefits for permanently and totally dis- 
abled men and women, which was estab- 
lished in the 1956 amendments, by (a) 
making benefits available not only to the 
disabled worker aged 50 or over but to 
his dependents as well, in the same ways 
that the dependents of a retired worker 
are not eligible for benefits; (b) remov- 
ing the eligibility requirement that now 
denies these benefits to a worker who 
could not work in covered employment 
during the last year or two before his 
impairment became total, so that people 
with a progressive illmess can qualify, 
and (c) eliminating the provision which 
now cancels or reduces the amount of the 
disability benefit by the amount of bene- 
fits received under other Federal pro- 
grams or State workmen’s compensation 
programs. 

Fourth. Liberalize the retirement test, 
which cancels benefits on the basis of 
earnings, so that retired workers can earn 
$100 or less—now $80 or less—in a month 
without loss of benefits. 

The bill further recognizes the special 
health problems which face retired men 
and women by requesting the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
to conduct a study including the study 
of a proposal by a number of Members of 
Congress that the cost of hospital and 
nursing home care, up to 180 days a year 
for people otherwise eligible, be covered 
by social security. The committee ex- 
pressed its concern over the fact that the 
costs of needed hospital and nursing 
home services is out of the reach of 
many older people and asked that this 
proposal, as well as a number of other 
alternatives, receive careful review so 
that Congress would be in a better posi- 
tion to decide what legislative measure, 
if any, should be taken to meet this 
problem. 

I am very much concerned, Mr. Speak- 
er, with the situation of our older men 
and women on social security because I 
know very well that each upward step in 
the cost of living during the past 2 years 
has, in effect, taken nickels and dimes 
out of their pockets. We must, also, I 
believe, be especially aware of the fact 
that social security checks are a major 
source of income for the majority of our 
older people—checks which now average 
just $65 per month for a retired worker. 
This fact is attested by a survey last 
December, conducted by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which showed that 60 percent of the 
married couples on the rolls had only 
$1,200 or less of outside income in addi- 
tion to their social security. 

I am looking forward to final action 
by the Congress, on this measure, now 
pending in the Senate, at an early date. 
The security and well-being of some 12 
million Americans today—and of most 
of us tomorrow—depends upon Congres- 
sional action to keep our social security 
system in line with our economic system. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, we turn from 
the wild confusion of the world without, 
praying that Thou wilt cleanse our hearts 
from secret faults. 

In the eternal struggle of truth and 
error, tyranny and liberty, give us the 
assurance that we do not fight alone, 
but that Thy increasing purpose is bound 
up with all this human struggle toward 
the goal of man’s redemption from igno- 
rance, hunger, and chains. 

Riding forth with knightly valor, may 
we bear in our hands the commission of 
ancient days, “He hath sent us to bind 
up the broken hearts, to proclaim liberty 
to the captives and the opening of pris- 
ons to them that are bound, to proclaim 
the day of justice of our God.” We ask 
it in the Name that is above every name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
August 4, 1958, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES OF INTER- 
AGENCY COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL SURPLUS DISPOSAL— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the eighth 
semiannual report on activities carried on 
under Public Law 480, 83d Congress, as 
amended, outlining operations under the 
act during the period January 1 through 
June 30, 1958. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

‘THE WHITE House, August 5, 1958. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the bill (S. 2255) to amend section 607 
(d) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with amendments, 
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in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

S.166. An act to amend the laws grant- 
ing education and training benefits to cer- 
tain veterans so as to extend, with respect to 
certain individuals, the period during which 
such benefits may be offered; 

S.359. An act to permit desert land en- 
tries on disconnected tracts of lands which, 
in the case of any one entryman, form a 
compact unit and do not exceed in the ag- 
gregate 320 acres; 

8.375. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide for filing of docu- 
ments evidencing the lease, mortgage, condi- 
tional sale, or bailment of motor vehicles sold 
to or owned by certain carriers subject to 
such act; and 

8.3199. An act to amend section 2324 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, to change 
the period for doing annual assessment work 
on unpatented mineral claims so that it will 
run from September 1 of one year to Septem- 
ber 1 of the succeeding year, and to make 
such change effective with respect to the as- 
sessment work year commencing in 1959, and 
to provide for the suspension of such annual 
assessment work for the year ending July 1, 
1958. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
of the Senate, severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

S. 1728. An act to provide certain assist- 
ance to State and Territorial maritime acade- 
mies or colleges; 

8.1748. An act to add certain lands lo- 
cated in Idaho and Wyoming to the Caribou 
and Targhee National Forests; 

S. 1798. An act to amend section 4426 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, with re- 
spect to certain small vessels operated by co- 
operatives or associations in transporting 
merchandise of members on a nonprofit basis 
to or from places within the inland waters 
of southeastern Alaska and Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, or to or from places with- 
in said inland waters and places within the 
inland waters of the State of Washington; 
and 

S. 4002. An act to authorize the Gray Reef 
Dam and Reservoir as a part of the Glendo 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 52) extending 
greetings to the citizens of Nevada con- 
cerning the celebration of the centennial 
of the discovery of silver in the United 
States, with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the bill (S. 3880) 
to create a Civil Aeronautics Board and 
a Federal Aviation Agency, to provide 
for the regulation and promotion of civil 
aviation in such manner as to best fos- 
ter its development and safety, and to 
provide for the safe and efficient use of 
its airspace by both civil and military 
aircraft, with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate; that the. House insisted upon its 
amendments to the bill; requested a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Rocers of Texas, Mr. FLYNT, Mr. WoL- 
VERTON, Mr. O’Hara of Minnesota, and 
Mr. ScHENCK were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 474. An act to repeal section 217 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended; 

H. R. 4142, An act to amend the act cre- 
ating the City of Clinton Bridge Commission 
and authorizing said commission and its 
successors to acquire by purchase or con- 
demnation and to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge or bridges across the Mis- 
sissippi River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and 
at or near Fulton, Ill., in order to make cer- 
tain changes in the authority of such com- 
mission, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7779. An act to authorize free transit 
at the Panama Canal for vessels operated by 
State nautical schools; 

H.R. 7866. An act to amend title 28, 
United States Code, relating to the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals; 

H.R. 8129. An act to amend title XI of 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended. 

H. R. 8382. An act to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916, to provide for licensing inde- 
pendent foreign freight forwarders, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 9740. An act to convey certain land 
to the Makah Tribe of Indians; 

H.R. 11697. An act to amend the act of 
June 29, 1888, relating to the prevention 
of obstructive and injurious deposits in the 
harbor of New York, to extend the applica- 
tion of that act to the harbor of Hamp- 
ton Roads; 

H.R. 13153. An act to amend title XI of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to 
Federal ship mortgage insurance, in order 
to include floating drydocks under the defi- 
nition of the term “vessel” in such title; 

H. R. 13342. An act to provide for a survey 
of Parish Line Canal, Louisiana; 

H.R. 13371. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to make certain pay- 
ments out of the Vessel Operations Revolv- 
ing Pund; 

H. R. 13404. An act to amend section 404 
(c) (1) of the Postal Field Service Com- 
pensation Act of 1955 to grant longevity 
credit for service performed in the Panama 
Canal Zone postal service; and 

H. R. 13601. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 39 of the United States 
Code, entitled “The Postal Service.” 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


H. R.1317. An act for the relief of Ralph 
N. Meeks; 

H.R. 4381. An act to amend the act of 
July 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 1215), to authorize the 
furnishing of headstones or markers in 
memory of members of the Armed Forces 
dying in the service, whose remains have not 
been recovered or identified or were buried 
at sea; 

H.R. 7293. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Carl F. Dykeman; 

H.R. 8842. An act to quitclaim interest 
of the United States to certain land in 
Smith County, Miss., and to terminate re- 
strictions against alienation thereon; 

H.R.9006. An act for the relief of John 
C. Houghton, Jr.; 

H. R.9756. An act for the relief of Ger- 
ald K, Edwards, Lawrence R. Hitchcock, 
Thomas J. Davey, and Gerald H. Donnelly; 

H. R.9986. An act for the relief of ist Lt. 
Luther A. Stamm; 

H.R. 10094. An act for the relief of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co.; 

H.R. 10220. An act for the relief of William 
E. Nash; 
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H. R. 10416. An act for the relief of J. Henry 
Ennen and others; 

H.R. 10461. An act to amend section 315 
(m) of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to 
provide a special rate of compensation for 
certain blind veterans; 

H.R. 10885. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Wollner; 

H. R. 11008. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to exchange certain 
land in Vicksburg National Military Park, 
Miss., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11108. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Christina Tules; and 

H.R. 11208. An act for the relief of the 
State House, Inc. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED 
ON THE CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H.R. 474. An act to repeal section 217 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended; 

H.R. 7779. An act to authorize free transit 
at the Panama Canal for vessels operated by 
State nautical schools; 

H. R. 8129. An act to amend title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended; 

H.R. 8382. An act to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916, to provide for licensing independ- 
ant foreign freight forwarders, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 13153. An act to amend title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to Fed- 
eral ship mortgage insurance, in order to in- 
clude floating drydocks under the definition 
of the term “vessel” in such title; and 

H.R. 13371. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to make certain pay- 
ments out of the Vessel Operations Revyolv- 
ing Fund; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 4142. An act to amend the act creat- 
ing the city of Clinton Bridge Commission 
and authorizing said commission and its 
successors to acquire by purchase or con- 
demnation and to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge or bridges across the Mis- 
sissippi River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and 
at or near Fulton, Ill., in order to make cer- 
tain changes in the authority of such com- 
mission, and for other purposes; placed on 
the calendar. 

H. R.7866. An act to amend title 28, 
United States Code, relating to the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals; and 

H.R. 13601. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 39 of the United States 
Code, entitled “The Postal Service"; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R.9740. An act to convey certain land 
to the Makah Tribe of Indians; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R.11697. An act to amend the act of 
June 29, 1888, relating to the prevention of 
obstructive and injurious deposits in the 
harbor of New York, to extend the applica- 
tion of that act to the harbor of Hampton 
Roads; and 

H. R. 13342. An act to provide for a sur- 
vey of Parish Line Canal, La.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 13404. An act to amend section 404 
(c) (1) of the Postal Field Service Com- 
pensation Act of 1955 to grant longevity 
credit for service performed in the Panama 
Canal Zone postal service; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that on today, August 5, 1958, he signed 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 12628) to amend 
title VI of the Public Health Service Act 
to extend for an additional 3-year pe- 
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riod the Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 


REPORT ENTITLED “THE STATUS 
AND ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE AIRLINE EQUIPMENT IN- 
VESTMENT PROGRAM”—COMMU- 
NICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following communication 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 1, 1958. 
The Honorable RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am enclosing for 
the information of the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Senate a report which was 
recently prepared for my Special Assist- 
ant, Mr. E. R. Quesada, concerning the 
status and economic significance of the 
current equipment investment program 
of the major air carriers which, in turn, 
affects the broader aviation industry. 
This report sets forth, in some detail, the 
present status of the major air carriers 
and discusses their ability to implement 
their investment program of approxi- 
mately $4 billion by 1962 in aircraft and 
equipment. This program is of such a 
size as to hold some significance to the 
national economy over the next few 
years. 

I am today also transmitting the re- 
port to the appropriate agencies of gov- 
ernment for their information and such 
action as they may deem appropriate 
within the framework of existing author- 
ity. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. MorTON, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. GOLDWATER was 
granted leave, on official committee busi- 
ness, from attendance on the sessions of 
the Senate today and tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Public Health, Educa- 
tion, Welfare, and Safety of the Senate 
District Committee, the Committee on 
Finance, and the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary be permitted to sit during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 

der the rule, there will be the usual 

morning hour, for the introduction of 

bills and the transaction of other routine 
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business. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 

ALIENS 

Three letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending depor- 
tation of certain aliens, together with a 
statement of the facts and pertinent pro- 
visions of law pertaining to each alien, and 
the reason for ordering such suspension 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


ADJUSTMENT OF IMMIGRATION STATUS OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders entered in the cases of 
certain aliens, relating to adjustment of their 
immigration status (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a petition signed by the president 
and members of the Puerto Rican Mis- 
sion in Behalf of the Independence of 
Puerto Rico, relating to Puerto Rican 
independence; which was referred to the 
Men on Interior and Insular Af- 

airs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mrs. SMITH of Maine, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 781. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to make retired pay for non- 
regular service available to certain persons 
who performed active duty during the Ko- 
rean conflict (Rept. No. 2188). 

By Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, without amendment: 

5.3534. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey approximately 181 
acres of land at Fort Crowder Military Res- 
ervation to the city of Neosho, Mo. (Rept. 
No. 2203). 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

H. R. 7466. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a facility of the Vicksburg Na- 
tional Historical Park (Rept. No. 2197). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 3648. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Navaho Indian irrigation 
project and the initial stage of the San 
Juan-Chama project as participating proj- 
ects of the Colorado River storage project, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2198). 

By Mr. KUCHEL, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1887. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct the San Luis 
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unit of the Central Valley project, California, 
to enter into an agreement with the State of 
California with respect to the construction 
and operation of such unit, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2202). 

By Mr. THYE, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

6.3858. A bill authorizing Commodity 
Credit Corporation to purchase flour and 
cornmeal and donating same for certain 
domestic and foreign purposes (Rept. No. 
2196). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without 
amendment; 

S. 3333. A bill to facilitate the insurance 
of loans under title I of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, and the act 
of August 28, 1937, as amended (relating to 
the conservation of water resources), and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2192). 

H. R. 6542. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in the State of Wyoming to the town of Day- 
ton, Wyo. (Rept. No. 2194); 

H.R. 11800. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey a certain parcel 
of land and buildings thereon to the city of 
Clifton, N. J. (Rept. No. 2193); and 

H. Con. Res. 295. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the establishment of a Hall of Fame 
for Agriculture (Rept. No. 2190). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with an 
amendment: 

8.4151. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, so as 
to establish uniform provisions for transfer 
of acreage allotments (Rept. No. 2195). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with amendments: 

8.2142. A bill to amend section 8e of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended, and as reenacted and amended by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended, so as to provide for the 
extension of the restrictions on imported 
commodities imposed by such section to all 
imported citrus fruits, and to sliced figs, 
dried figs, and fig paste (Rept. No. 2191). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

8.654. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to authorize the enforcement of 
State statutes prescribing criminal penal- 
ties for subversive activities. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with amend- 
ments: 

8.3224. A bill to improve opportunities 
for small-business concerns to obtain a fair 
proportion of Government purchases and 
contracts, to facilitate procurement of prop- 
erty and services by the Government, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2201). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on 
Government Operations, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution providing 
for the conveyance of certain real property 
of the United States situated in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to Paul & Beekman, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Rept. No. 2200). 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H. R. 13192. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 2204). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments: 

H. R. 11346. An act to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to include Massa- 
chusetts among the States which are per- 
mitted to divide their retirement systems 
into two parts so as to obtain social-security 
coverage, under State agreement, for only 
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those State and local employees who desire 
such coverage (Rept. No. 2206), 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT, 1936, TO ENCOURAGE 
VESSEL CONSTRUCTION BY PRI- 
VATE CITIZENS (S. REPT. NO. 2199) 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, I report favorably, 
with amendments, the bill (S. 2568) to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, to promote and encourage 
the construction, and to expedite the 
financing from private sources, of vessels 
suitable for use in the foreign and do- 
mestic trade of the United States, and 
for defense purposes, and to encourage 
the maintenance of shipyards and to 
preserve the supply of skilled shipyard 
workers, and I submit a report thereon. 
I move that the bill, as reported, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE V OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT OF 1949 (S. REPT. 
NO, 2189) 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, I report an original bill to 
amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, and I submit a report 
thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ‘report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 4232) to amend title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, reported by Mr. ELLENDER, from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
was read twice by its title, and placed 
on the calendar. 


AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1930, RELATING TO UNMANUFAC- 
TURED MICA AND MICA FILMS 
AND SPLITTINGS—REREFERENCE 
OF BILL—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on 
August 20, 1957, there was reported 
from the Committee on Finance, with 
amendments, the bill (H. R. 6894) to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930 as it re- 
lates to unmanufactured mica and mica 
films and splittings, and that bill is now 
on the calendar. At the request of the 
chairman, and as his representative, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
taken from the calendar and rereferred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BENNETT subsequently said. 
Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Finance, I report favorably, without 
amendment, the bill (H. R. 6894) to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930 as it re- 
lates to unmanufactured mica and mica 
films and splittings and I submit a re- 
port (No. 2205) thereon. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 4229. A bill for the relief of Klarchen 
Huebner; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FLANDERS: 

S. 4230. A bill to provide that the owners 
of land who are deprived of their owner- 
ship therein by reason of the exercise by 
the United States of its powers of eminent 
domain be fairly compensated for the losses 
they suffer as a result of the taking of such 
land; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FLANDERS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 4231. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, to permit con- 
solidations or mergers of international tele- 
graph and marine carriers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, ELLENDER: 

8.4232. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; placed 
on the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ELLENDER when he 
reported the above bill, which appears under 
the heading “Reports of Committees.”) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 4233. A bill to amend the Clayton Act 
to declare private antitrust suits to be im- 
pressed with a substantial public interest; 

S. 4234. A bill to amend section 4B of the 
Clayton Act; 

S. 4235. A bill for the relief of Chia Wei 
Ku; and 

5. 4236. A bill to provide for the publica- 
tion before entry of decrees, judgments, and 
orders entered by consent upon the merits 
of civil antitrust proceedings; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the first two of the above- 
mentioned bills, which appear under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 


By Mr. HILL (for himself, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. Murray, Mr. 
PurTELL, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. ALLOTT, 
Mr. McNamara, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Morse, Mr, YARBOROUGH, Mr, SPARK- 
MAN, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr. LANGER, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
KERR, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. JACKSON, 
Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
Macnuson, Mr. GREEN, Mr. PROX- 
MIRE, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. MONRONEY, 
Mr. DoucLas, Mr, MANSFIELD, Mr, 
Lone, Mr. CARROLL, and Mr. NEU- 
BERGER) : 

S. 4237. A bill to strengthen the national 
defense, advance the cause of peace, and as- 
sure the intellectual eminence of the United 
States, especially in science and technology, 
through programs designed to stimulate the 
development and to increase the number of 
students in science, engineering, mathe- 
matics, modern foreign languages, and other 
disciplines, and to provide additional facili- 
ties for the teaching thereof; to promote the 
development of technical skills essential to 
the national defense; to assist teachers to 
increase their knowledge and improve their 
effectiveness; to inform our scientists 
promptly and effectively of the results of re- 
search and study carried on in the United 
States and throughout the world; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 
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ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. MURRAY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 356), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the 85th Congress, $10,000, in 
addition to the amount, and for the same 
purposes specified in section 134 (a) of the 

tive Reorganization Act, approved 
August 2, 1946. 


EMINENT DOMAIN COMPENSATION 
ACT OF 1958 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide that the owners of land who 
are deprived of their ownership therein 
by reason of the exercise by the United 
States of its powers of eminent domain 
shall be fairly compensated for the losses 
they suffer as the result of the taking of 
such lands. 

I may say that I am introducing the 
bill at this time because of experiences 
in my State with the exercise of the 
power of eminent domain. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4230) to provide that the 
owners of land who are deprived of their 
ownership therein by reason of the exer- 
cise by the United States of its powers 
of eminent domain be fairly compen- 
sated for the losses they suffer as a re- 
sult of the taking of such land, intro- 
duced by Mr. FLANDERS, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO AMEND 
THE CLAYTON ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
July 18 I submitted on behalf of the 
Senate Small Business Committee a re- 
port entitled “The Role of Private Anti- 
trust Enforcement in Protecting Small 
Business—1958.” The report was based 
upon testimony taken at public hearings 
held by the Subcommittee on Retailing, 
Distribution, and Fair Trade Practices 
and by the Monopoly Subcommittee, of 
which the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] is chairman. 

In the report, our committee made two 
administrative and eight legislative 
recommendations for sharpening the 
blunt tool of private antitrust enforce- 
ment. Those recommendations were: 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

1. The Attorney General and the Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Antitrust 
Division should carefully reconsider the De- 
partment’s current policy regarding consent 
judgments for the purpose of determining 
whether such policy is achieving the maxi- 
mum in benefits to competition. 

2. Some private group, such as the anti- 
trust section of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, should undertake a study and make 
recommendations on how to reduce to 
reasonable limits the presently prohibitive 
costs of private antitrust litigation. 
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LEGISLATIVE 

1. Section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act 
should be made an integral part of the anti- 
trust statutes, as contemplated by S. 3079, 
85th Congress, 2d session. (S. 3079, intro- 
duced by Senator JOHN SPARKMAN. See CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for January 23, 1958, p. 
790.) 

2. Clayton Act orders issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission should become final judg- 
ments by the lapse of time, unless appealed, 
as is proposed in S. 721, 85th Congress, 1st 
session. ( S. 721, introduced by Senator JOHN 
SPARKMAN, January 17, 1957. See also CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, January 30, 1957, p. 1299.) 

3. Attorney’s fees and actual costs of suit 
should be made recoverable in private anti- 
trust actions for injunctive relief. 

4. Recoveries in the form of treble dam- 
ages, now taxed as ordinary income in the 
year of recovery, should be taxed over a rea- 
sonable period of years. (H. R. 8381, as 
amended by Senator RUSSELL B. LONG, pro- 
vides for more equitable taxation of treble 
damage recovery.) 

5. By resolution, Congress should declare 
that private antitrust actions are impressed 
with a substantial public interest. 

6. Thirty days before becoming final, the 
terms of all antitrust consent judgments or 
orders should be published in the Federal 
Register in order to give the general public 
an opportunity to lodge objections to the 
proposed judgment or order with the Justice 
Department or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. (H. R. 427, introduced by Congress- 
man JAMES ROOSEVELT.) 

7. Agreements waiving private enforce- 
ment rights under the antitrust laws should 
be declared null and void, as contrary to 
public policy. 

8. So long as Justice Department relies 
heavily on consent judgments to terminate 
suits short of trial, thus depriving poten- 
tial private plaintiffs of the benefit of a 
court record, appropriate means should be 
devised to make the maximum amount of 
Government-secured information available 
to such plaintiffs. Therefore, the Depart- 
ment should be required, as a condition to 
accepting a consent decree, to file with the 
court an evidentiary memorandum fully 
setting forth the evidence upon which it 
relied in bringing the case. This memoran- 
dum would be a public record of the court. 


As will be noted, four of the legisla- 
tive recommendations made by our com- 
mittee pertain to specific legislation 
proposed and pending before the Con- 
gress. S. 721 has been passed by a 
unanimous vote of the Senate and is now 
awaiting final action by the House of 
Representatives. Public hearings have 
been held by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee on a companion bill to S. 3079. 
H. R. 8381, which now contains the 
amendment of the Senator from Louis- 
iana [Mr. Lone], concerning taxation of 
treble damage recoveries, was on Mon- 
day of last week placed on the Senate 
Calendar. Finally, H. R. 427 is being 
considered by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and early action on the measure 
seems assured. 

Last Friday, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone] introduced 2 bills to 
apply to 2 of the 4 legislative recom- 
mendations not already covered by spe- 
cific legislation. Briefly, the Long 
measures included: 

First. A bill authorizing the recovery 
of attorney’s fees and actual costs of 
suit in private antitrust actions for 
injunctive relief. 

Second. A bill requiring the Depart- 
ment of Justice to file with the court, 
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when accepting a consent judgment, a 
memorandum setting forth the evidence 
it relied upon in bringing the suit. Such 
memorandum is to become a public 
record of the court. 

Today, I introduce 2 bills expressly 
designed to apply to the other 2 legis- 
lative recommendations not covered by 
specific legislation. These measures are: 

First. A bill prohibiting the waiver of 
private enforcement rights under the 
antitrust laws. 

Second. A bill declaring that private 
antitrust actions are impressed with a 
public interest. 

I also wish to introduce a companion 
measure to Representative JAMES ROOSE- 
VELT’s H. R. 427, a bill requiring pub- 
lication of the terms of all antitrust 
judgments and orders in the Federal 
Register, 30 days before such judgment 
or order is to become final. 

With the introduction of these bills, 
Congress now has before it the proposed 
legislation necessary to strengthen the 
role played by private antitrust enforce- 
ment in maintaining competition and 
protecting small business. Both the 
Senator from Louisiana and I are con- 
fident that Congress will move promptly 
in this area to discharge its major re- 
sponsibilities to the small-business com- 
munity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, were received, read twice by their 
titles, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, as follows: 

S. 4233. A bill to amend the Clayton Act 
to declare private antitrust suits to be im- 
pressed with a substantial public interest; 
and 

S. 4234. A bill to amend section 4B of the 
Clayton Act. 


CONSERVATION OF MIGRATORY 
FISH AND GAME—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MORSE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 3185) to promote the conserva- 
tion of migratory fish and game by re- 
quiring certain approval by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of licenses issued 
under the Federal Power Act, which 
were ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954, TO COR- 
RECT UNINTENDED BENEFITS AND 
HARDSHIPS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BRICKER submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 8321) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to cor- 
rect unintended benefits and hardships 
and to make technical amendments, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by me to House bill 8381, the Technical 
Amendments Act of 1958, and request 
that it lie on the table and be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie on 
the table. 
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Mr. BUSH. This amendment is sub- 
mitted to House bill 8381, the Technical 
Amendments Act of 1958. The amend- 
ment is designed to correct an inconsist- 
ency in the law, by extending to im- 
porters of electric-light bulbs the same 
treatment provided by present law to 
importers of electric, oil, and gas appli- 
ances. The floor-stock refunds author- 
ized by the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 
1954 provided that dealers and others 
who, on the rate-reduction date, held 
electric, oil, and gas appliances in stock 
for resale or for use in further manufac- 
ture might apply to the manufacturer, 
producer, or importer for a refund of 
the difference between the tax rate ap- 
plicable to such items prior to enactment 
of the Excise Tax Reduction Act and 10 
percent, the applicable rate following en- 
actment of that act. The manufacturer, 
producer, or importer could then apply 
to the Internal Revenue Service for a 
refund of the amount paid to dealers and 
others under the act. 

In the case of electric-light bulbs, how- 
ever, the relief provided by the floor- 
stock refund was limited to manufac- 
turers or producers. Importers, perhaps 
through inadvertence, were not included 
in this refund provision, although im- 
porters were specifically included in the 
refund provision relating to electric, oil, 
and gas appliances. This amendment 
would place importers of both classes of 
items on an equal basis. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been received 
and is now pending before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 

Hubert I. Teitelbaum, of Pennsylvania, 
to be United States attorney, western 
district of Pennsylvania, for the term of 
4 years, vice Malcolm Anderson, resigned. 

Jay Neal, of Arkansas, to be United 
States marshal for the western district 
of Arkansas for a term of 4 years, reap- 
pointment. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in the nominations to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Monday, August 11, 1958, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to ap- 
pear at any hearings which may be 
scheduled. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY SITUATION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, as the 
days go by, I fear that the conduct of 
our foreign policy is giving constantly 
increasing concern to all thoughtful 
Americans. Not only does it appear that 
we have succeeded in alienating most of 
our allies, in connection with the pro- 
posed summit conference, but it also ap- 
pears that in the Department of State 
itself there are now two widely divided 
schools of thought as to the action we 
should take. 

This morning there was published in 
the New York Times an article entitled 
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“Fissuring Summit—Clefts Are Discern- 
ible on Both Sides, and Washington 
Appears To Be Divided,” written by 
James Reston. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fissurinc SUMMIT—CLEFTS ARE DISCERNIBLE 
ON BOTH SIDES AND WASHINGTON APPEARS 
To Be DIVIDED 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, August 4.—The United Na- 
tions summit meeting, which seems to have 
divided Washington from Paris and London, 
and even Moscow from Peiping, is now be- 
ginning to divide the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

Though nobody will know until the next 
mail comes in from Nikita S. Khrushchey 
whether there will be a summit meeting, 
preparations are going on here on the as- 
sumption that there will be one. And these 
preparations have disclosed a wide breach 
within the State Department on what the 
United States approach should be. 

Secretary of State Dulles has already de- 
fined his position in public. He said at his 
news conference last Thursday that he 
wanted to concentrate on two things: Dis- 
pelling the allegations of the Soviet Union 
that the United States and Britain were 
guilty of aggression in the Middle East; and 
persuading the Soviet Union to give up its 
campaign of -indirect aggression in the 
Middle East before it led to war. 

“I believe,” Mr. Dulles said, “that if the 
Soviet Union does not want a war, they will 
almost have to agree that these practices 
[of indirect aggression] should be brought 
under some kind of United Nations control.” 

Elsewhere high in the State Department, 
it is felt that this approach will only lead to 
charges and countercharges, getting no- 
where. Accordingly, these officials are pro- 
posing that the United States go to the 
summit, not with a catalog of complaints 
about the past, but with a program of 
future political accommodation and eco- 
nomic development in the Middle East. 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


Mr. Dulles is approaching the summit 
with a simple diagnosis and a simple solu- 
tion. His diagnosis is that communism and 
Nasserism, working in combination, are the 
heart of the problem. 

He is proposing that President Eisenhower 
go to the summit and make clear to Mr. 
Khrushchev and President Nasser that if 
they don't stop this gangsterism war will be 
the result. One gathers that Mr. Dulles 
does not propose an ultimatum, but he 
would, at least, suggest that war will be the 
end of the present trend. 

This is what he said Thursday: 

“If the practices of indirect aggression as 
they are being developed at the present time 
are allowed to persist in the world, and if 
no way is found to check that, then I think 
the world is indeed in grave danger of war.” 

Specifically, Mr. Dulles is asking that Mr. 
Khrushchev, to avoid war, agree to United 
Nations control of subversive activities, to 
United Nations resolutions condemning in- 
direct aggression, to United Nations moni- 
toring of radio broadcasts in the Middle 
East, and to a larger United Nations obser- 
vation force that could help maintain the 
independence of any government threatened 
from abroad. 

Some of Mr. Dulles’ closest associates in 
the administration think this is a very 
pleasant but very unrealistic approach. 
They think the Secretary of State is, in 
effect, asking the Communist revolutionaries 
to give up revolution as an instrument of 
policy. 
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SOME PENCHANT QUESTIONS 


They are asking some difficult questions: 

Could Mr. Dulles or President Eisenhower 
demonstrate before the United Nations Se- 
curity Council that Moscow or Cairo was 
responsible for the revolution in Iraq? 
These officials do not think they could. 

Would Mr. Dulles deny to Moscow the 
right to give money and guns to the friends 
of communism in the Middle East while in- 
sisting on Washington's right to give money 
and guns to the friends of the West? 

How do you tell whether peoples living 
under despotic Middle Eastern governments 
are acting under indictment from Moscow 
and Cairo or are merely exercising “the right 
and duty” of rebellion claimed in our own 
Declaration of Indendence? 

Finally, is the United States really pre- 
pared to wage war in the Middle East, 5,000 
miles from home, against the Soviet Union, 
which borders on the Middle East? And if 
not, why pose this as an alternative to pres- 
ent Soviet and Egyptian policy? 

In short, there is a basic disagreement 
here tonight among the top foreign policy 
advisers to the President on Mr. Dulles’ diag- 
nosis and solution of the Middle East prob- 
lem and on his agenda for the summit. 

At least some of the Secretary of State’s 
closest associates think that communism 
and Nasserism are both symptoms of deep 
popular grievances against the social, eco- 
nomic, and political feudalism of the Mid- 
dle East. They agree that Mr. Khrushchev 
and Mr. Nasser are exploiting these griev- 
ances, but believe that the violent movement 
toward Arab unity and a larger measure of 
social equality would continue in the Mid- 
dle East even if communism and Nasserism 
were not stirring things up. 

Finally, they do not think communism 
and Nasserism are as closely allied as Mr. 
Dulles seems to think they are. 

Accordingly, these officials do not want to 
see the President of the United States to go 
to the summit to wrangle over “aggression” 
and “indirect aggression” in the Middle 
East. 

They would, frankly, like to see the whole 
thing called off until he could go to a real- 
istic, well-prepared summit meeting with an 
imaginative plan for the political and eco- 
nomic development of the Middle East. 

Meanwhile they would prefer to see the 
United States Government get down to the 
hard economic realities of demonstrating to 
the Middle Eastern nations that the Western 
Hemisphere can and will provide an alterna- 
tive to Middle East oil for Western Europe 
if the present trend continues. 

Their premise is that the United States 
cannot hope to stop the economic and po- 
litical warfare of the Soviet Union in the 
Middle East, but can, if necessary, play this 
game effectively itself. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished columnist, Walter Lippmann, 
in an article entitled “A Dulles For- 
mula,” which was published today in the 
Washington Post, has commented in a 
way with which I find myself in com- 
plete agreement, with respect to the pro- 
posed attitude of the Secretary of State 
at the forthcoming summit conference. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Lippmann be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A DULLES FORMULA 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

While we do not know much about the 
meeting at Peking over the weekend between 
the Russians and the Chinese, we do know 
that it has added a new complication to & 
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summit meeting. Khrushchey’s original 
proposal had the great practical advantage 
that it looked to the Middle East without 
raising the problems of the Far East. On 
this essential point, General de Gaulle’s pro- 
posal took advantage of what really was an 
important concession, and offered to meet 
at the summit without Red China partici- 
pating. 

But our own counter proposal, which in- 
sisted upon imbedding a summit meeting in 
the Security Council, meant not only that 
Mao was not to be present but that Chiang 
had the right to be present and in case there 
was any voting under the council's pro- 
cedure, to exercise a veto. 

Now Mr. Dulles has missed the bus, and if 
there is to be a summit meeting at all, we 
must expect that in one way or another Mao 
will have a part in it. 

In my own view I am unhappy and appre- 
hensive about the way we are being pushed 
backwards with our minds confused into a 
summit meeting. For judging by Mr. Dulles’ 
press conference last week he has not cast 
himself in the role of a statesman who 
knows that to make progress towards sta- 
bility in the Middle East he must give as 
well as take. He is playing the part of a 
litigating lawyer who hopes to win an argu- 
ment. He is out to prove first, that the 
intervention in Lebanon and Jordan was 
legal. Having been done at the invitation of 
the legitimate governments, it is not, there- 
fore, aggression. This is undoubtedly true. 
And second, he means to turn the table, and 

the Russians and the United Arabs 
with “indirect aggression.” If someone had 
tried to devise a formula most likely to set 
off a rhetorical explosion which will poison 
the air, he could not have found a more sure- 
fire mischief-maker. 

Someone to whom the President will listen 
should warn him that he will make a great 
mistake if he thinks that he can dominate 
the summit conference with charges of in- 
direct aggression. For the truth is that in- 
direct aggression—that is to say, propaganda, 
infiltration, bribery, subversion—is an old 
instrument of power politics, and in our time 
it is the way the cold war is fought. Both 
sides use it when they think they can do 
so to their own advantage. It would impair, 
not enhance, the President’s moral credit 
if he were to become blindly self-righteous, 
and were to tell a knowing and skeptical 
world that we do not resort to what he calls 
indirect aggression and that only our ad- 
versaries do. 

Panama will be sitting on the Security 
Council, a living reminder of how the United 
States obtained the Canal Zone in order to 
build the canal. Guatemala was only re- 
cently the scene of a successful coup, pub- 
licly applauded by Mr. Eisenhower himself, 
to oust an anti-American and fellow travel- 
ing government. The President will be re- 
minded of what happened in Iran when 
Mossadegh was pushed out. Over the whole 
of the President's denunciation of external 
interference against existing governments 
will hang the Dulles theory of the libera- 
tion of Eastern Europe, and the obvious fact 
that if we knew a way to overturn the exist- 
ing governments without the enormous risks 
of war, we should be only too happy to use 
that way. 

The central fact is that in the cold war 
today, the opportunities open to our adver- 
saries are much greater than those open to 
us. For we are opposing three big revolu- 
tionary movements—the Russian, the Chi- 
nese. and the Arab—which has a potent 
appeal to the intellectual leaders and to the 
masses of backward countries. Not all 
countries are vulnerable to these revolu- 
tionary movements. Buta great many coun- 
tries are, and it is in them that indirect 
aggression works. Governments are not 
easily overthrown from abroad unless there 
is already within the country a strong dis- 
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position to encourage and to receive ex- 
ternal aid. 

The thesis, propounded by Mr. Dulles and 
accepted by Mr. Eisenhower, amounts to a 
demand that in the weapons of the cold 
war, our adversaries shall disarm and in 
effect acquiesce in their own military con- 
tainment, as for example, by the remaining 
members of the Baghdad Pact. Mr. Dulles 
is telling the President to demand the im- 
possible, and national policies based on im- 
possible demands are very unwise indeed. 
They are likely to lead a country into a 
dilemma where it must choose between a re- 
treat which is humiliating and an advance 
which may be disastrous. 

Mr. Dulles is concerned, and rightly so, by 
the progress of the revolutionary move- 
ment in the Middle East. But he is indulg- 
ing in a legal daydream, and is in the high- 
est degree unrealistic, if he thinks the Presi- 
dent can induce Mr. Khrushchev, or the 
United Nations, to agree to a legal prohibi- 
tion that is more than a pious platitude. 
It is a startling footnote to Mr. Dulles’ thesis 
that having announced his doctrine about 
indirect aggression on Thursday, he followed 
it up on Saturday by recognizing the revo- 
lutionary government of Iraq, presumably 
a product of indirect aggression. 

The real problem of the western states- 
men is to find the ground on which an ac- 
commodation can be reached with the revo- 
lutionary movements which now dominate 
so much of Asia, and are reaching into 
Africa. That ground is not easy to find. 
But Mr. Dulles, it appears, is not seriously 
looking for it. He is too busy, too tired, too 
discouraged, too stale. What Mr. Dulles is 
doing is to resist and then to retreat, as 
generals do when they have no better option 
than to fight a series of rear guard actions. 

It is beginning to look as if the President, 
who has to be carried along by his advisers, 
needs the help of some fresher minds. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, at this 
point our country is in a grave situation. 
Mr. Lippmann, who is no alarmist, has 
called for the resignation of Secretary 
of State Dulles as practically the only 
way to get ourselves out of the difficul- 
ties in which we find ourselves in con- 
nection with our foreign policy. I find 
myself in agreement with Mr. Lippmann. 


MANY AGED PERSONS MUST TURN 
TO PUBLIC WELFARE BECAUSE 
SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS ARE 
TOO LOW 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the finest, most precious characteris- 
tics of the social security principle is 
being seriously undermined today be- 
cause social security payments are too 
low. 

Hundreds of thousands of retired peo- 
ple are forced to turn to public-welfare 
assistance because their monthly social 
security checks are too small to cover 
their needs for bare existence. This un- 
dermines one of the principal founda- 
tions of the basic philosophy of social 
security. Our retired people, after a 
lifetime of work, are entitled to a com- 
fortable and secure retirement in their 
golden years. They deserve it. And one 
of the finest things about the social se- 
curity system is that it enables people to 
para their own old-age retirement bene- 

ts. 

Millions upon millions of Americans 
are providing for their old age on a pay- 
as-you-earn basis under our social secu- 
rity system. There is nearly universal 
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acceptance of the social security pro- 
gram. The principal reason is precisely 
because social security is not relief; it 
is something that the people who receive 
it have earned themselves. It is not 
charity; it is a return for their own hard 
work. It is something they can accept 
proudly and with dignity—the kind of 
dignity that is deserved by the fine old 
men and women who have given their 
lifetimes to making our Nation rich and 
powerful beyond comparison. 

But for all too many of our retired 
elder citizens this promise of comfort 
with dignity in their old age has become 
a bitter mockery. Social security bene- 
fits today are much too low to provide a 
retirement without fear, in comfort and 
good health. Social security checks do 
not stretch far enough to provide warm 
clothes, nourishing food, a comfortable 
and decent home, good medical care, 
and the many other things our senior 
citizens need and deserve. 

Thousands and thousands of our sen- 
ior citizens, who have seen their rights 
to dignified retirement in their old age 
robbed by rising living costs, now find 
that they cannot survive on their so- 
cial security checks. They simply do 
not stretch far enough to keep body and 
soul together. 

Insufficient social security benefits 
force many elder Americans to seek help 
from public and private welfare agen- 
cies. 

It makes much better sense, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to meet the needs of these elder 
Americans from social security funds 
instead of general tax funds. 

Social security benefits can be in- 
creased with absolutely no effect on the 
budget. It is imperative that the Sen- 
ate act to do this without delay. 


THE LATE VICE ADM. JAMES HENRY 
FLATLEY, JR. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, it is 
my high privilege today to pay public 
tribute on the floor of the United States 
Senate and in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to the late Vice Adm. James Henry Flat- 
ley, Jr., retired, who passed away on 
July 9 after serving his country with 
great distinction. 

Adm, Jimmy Flatley was my personal 
friend, and I know that he counted 
among his good friends many, many 
Members of the Senate over the long 
period of his distinguished service in the 
Navy. 

As I say, Mr. President, Admiral Flat- 
ley was my good friend, but I confess 
that I was not fully aware of the bril- 
liance of his naval service until the 
shock of his death brought it forcefully 
to my attention. 

I am sure, therefore, that there are a 
great many others who shared my great 
personal admiration and affection for 
Admiral Flatley, but who, like myself, 
were not fully aware of the degree of 
distinction and accomplishment with 
which he served. It is for that reason 
that I take the liberty of placing in the 
Record at the conclusion of these re- 
marks a series of communications ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Flatley, following the 
admiral’s death, by high ranking civil- 
ians, including the Honorable Thomas S 
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Gates, Secretary of the Navy, and per- 
sonnel of the high Navy command. 

Mr. President, it is with great pride 
that I have the honor to announce to 
the Senate that Secretary Gates has in- 
formed me that he is instituting action 
to award the Distinguished Service 
Medal to Admiral Flatley posthumously 
“in recognition of his inspired leadership 
and exceptional contribution to the suc- 
cessful growth of naval aviation.” 

Mr. President, I deem it altogether 
fitting and proper that the RECORD of 
these remarks include the funeral ser- 
mon delivered on July 11, 1958, by Vice 
Adm. Maurice S. Sheehy, a retired naval 
chaplain, who served with Admiral Flat- 
ley. 

I believe the Recorp also should in- 
clude a letter dated June 26, 1958, ad- 
dressed to Admiral Flatley by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, which I consider to be 
one of the greatest tributes I have ever 
read, 

I ask unanimous consent that the ma- 
terial to which I have referred be printed 
in the Recor as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Missouri HOUSE, 
Naval Base, Norfolk, Va., July 9, 1958. 

Dear Mrs. FLATLEY: I am indeed distressed 
to learn of Jimmy’s death, He was indeed a 
wonderful man and a great naval officer and 
he leaves behind a set of standards that any 
man could aspire to. 

It can be little consolation to you and your 
fine family that he will live forever in the 
minds and hearts of his countless friends. 

Our deepest and heartfelt sympathies to all 
the Flatley’s from all the Wrights. 

Very sincerely, 
JERALD WRIGHT. 


CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
July 9, 1958. 
Mrs, JaMes H, FLATLEY, Jr., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Dear Dorrie: The Navy, for which Jim 
gave so much, is going to miss his strong and 
ready hand, and I will especially miss him. 
It only seems yesterday that Jim and I were 
working together on Admiral Mitscher’s staff. 
Jim’s keen sense of leadership coupled with 
his skill and aggressiveness in battle was one 
of our Nation's strongest bulwarks against a 
determined enemy. The memories of those 
strenuous times are valuable, not to you and 
I alone, but to the entire Navy, for the deeds 
upon which those memories are based will 
serve as an inspiration to young officers and 
men aspiring to distinguished service. 

Valor, courage, and effectiveness in battle 
are necessary attributes of a great naval offi- 
cer, but there are other vital qualities which 
Jim held to the highest degree. His per- 
formance as commanding officer of the air 
station at Olathe, for instance, is a prime 
example of how hard work, clear thinking, 
and selfless devotion to the Navy created not 
only a model naval command, but engen- 
dered untold civilian respect for our service. 

No other experience is as satisfying to a 
naval officer as command at sea, and when 
that command responds to leadership and 
emerges as a superb ship like the U. S. S. 
Lake Champlain, the personal reward is rich 
indeed. Jim knew that reward and knew it 
well. He has been a loyal shipmate to thou- 
sands of officers and men, and they, too, will 
miss his leadership, his support, and his 
friendship. His precept and guidance will 
live on in those whom he has taught and led 
and who are better men for having known 
Jim Flatley. 
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I feel this loss so deeply because Jim was a 
dear shipmate whose strength, encourage- 
ment, and warm friendship have meant so 
much to me. Perhaps it is some condolence 
in your great sorrow to realize with pride 
and satisfaction that you and Jim have had 
many good years together. You have raised 
fine boys who are a living tribute to you and 
Jim. Jim’s life has been well spent, produc- 
tive and helpful in the service of God, peace, 
and his fellow man. No one can do more 
than make the most of his allotted years, 
and Jim selflessly used his to the fullest and 
in the highest cause. 

It is difficult to convey the feeling of ad- 
miration, respect, and gratitude I hold for 
Jim Flatley. Every sailor and airman who 
ever knew him knows we have lost one of 
our best. The determination, the zest, and 
the spirit which he brought with him every- 
where will remain with his shipmates. 

May God bless you and bring you His com- 
fort. 

Sincerely, 
ARLEIGH BURKE. 
HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES 
MARINE Corps. 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDANT, 
Washingnton, D.C., July 9, 1958. 
Mrs. JAMES H. FLATLEY, Jr., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Dear Mrs. FLATLEY: I was profoundly 
shocked to hear of the death of your hus- 
band. His passing is a great loss to all of us. 

I know there is nothing I can say which 
will lessen your sorrow; however, it is my 
fervent prayer that Almighty God will sus- 
tain and strengthen you in this hour of trial. 

Most sincerely, 
R. McC. PATE. 


Navy RELIEF SOCIETY, 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., July 10, 1958. 

Dear MRs. FLATLEY: It was with great and 
sincere regret that I learned this morning of 
the sad and untimely death of Admiral Flat- 
ley. As you know, he was an interested and 
valuable member of the Board of Managers 
of the Navy Relief Society and made a real 
contribution to that work during his period 
of service. He will be greatly missed on the 
board as well as throughout the naval sery- 
ice. 

As you must know, also, Jimmy Flatley was 
loved and respected not only by his friends 
but by all those who came in contact with 
him. All of us share your great loss and of- 
fer our deepest sympathy to you and his 
family. It is our hope that his own forti- 
tude during his long illness and the knowl- 
edge of the high esteem in which he was held 
may serve to sustain you in this trying period. 

The Board of Managers of the Navy Relief 
Society, by formal resolution, have directed 
me to express to you, their sympathy and 
their very real regret in all our loss, May I 
express, also my personal sorrow and sense 
of having lost a fine friend. 

Sincerely yours, 
V. R. MURPHY, 
Vice Admiral, United States Navy 
(ret.), Executive Vice President. 
CHIEF or STAFF, 
NAVAL AIR TRAINING COMMAND, 
Pensacola, Fla., July 11, 1958. 

Deak Dorry: Please accept my deepest 
sympathy on the tragic loss of Jim. I 
know there is little one can say at a time 
like this, but I guess we must remember all 
things happen for the best. You have every 
reason to be proud of him. He was the finest 
officer and gentleman I have ever known. 
The Navy and the country were fortunate in 
Bee had a man like him serve them so 
well. 

Jim’s loss was a tragic one to you, his 
many friends, and the country, but he has 
left his mark and never will be forgotten. 
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If I can ever be of any assistance to you or 
your family, please do not hesitate to call on 
me. 


Sincerely yours, 
CAPT. EMMETT RIERA. 
JuLy 11, 1958. 
Mrs. JAMES H. FLATLEY, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Dear Dorry: It is with genuine regret that 
I cannot be present at the memorial services 
for Jimmy today. 

China and I have already sent flowers, but 
Jimmy meant so much in my life that there 
is more to say. 

We were first together in fighting plane 
days at North Island, San Diego, when I 
commanded VF2 and Jimmy was in VF5. 
The two squadrons were very close and this 
marked the beginning of my long and valued 
friendship with Jimmy. 

You will recall at Jacksonville when 
Jimmy worked night and day to write the 
Air Station Regulations. We had a dead- 
line to meet and he met it. I remember that 
after the excellent dinner you cooked on 
Christmas Day 1940, Jimmy and I polished 
off the last loose ends of the regulations so 
that they could be printed and issued before 
our training operations began on the first of 
the year. Jimmy did such an excellent job 
that no changes were required for many 
years thereafter. 

This was characteristic of Jimmy in every- 
thing he did, as I am sure you well know. 
He gave his utmost to the Navy and to his 
country. 

Next, I met him in the New Hebrides Is- 
lands in the South Pacific. He agreed to be- 
come my air group commander in the New 
Yorktown. It was Jimmy's devoted, coura- 
geous, and forceful leadership that estab- 
lished the base for the unsurpassed battle 
record of “Fighting Lady.” 

Again at Corpus Christi he accomplished a 
superb administrative task for me. 

Always he gave unselfishly, intelligently, 
and wholeheartedly to the mission at hand. 
His record of service is in keeping with the 
best traditions of the Navy, and will stand 
as an inspiration to all future naval officers. 

He fought a good fight. He kept the faith. 

Very best regards from China and me to all 
the Flatley family and please let me know if 
I can ever be of any assistance to you in any 
way. I assure that anything I can do will 
be my pleasure. 


Sincerely, J.J. CLARK. 


Admiral, USN, Retired. 
Juxy 14, 1958.. 
Mrs, James H. FLATLey, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

My Dear Mrs. FLATLEY: Last May, at the 
annual convention of the Navy League, the 
delegates adopted a resolution of encourage- 
ment in Jimmy's behalf. That was the first 
time that I had heard of his illness. 

The news of his passing will not only bring 
sorrow to his many friends, but also en- 
genders a genuine feeling of loss. 

Your husband not only had a splendid 
mind, but he also had the deep convictions 
and the character to give the backing of 
moral courage to his beliefs. The Navy has 
reason to be grateful for the contributions he 
made, and his loss will be keenly felt. 

As one who knew and admired both the 
man and his works, I offer my deepest sym- 
pathy. 

Most sincerely, 
Rost. B. CaRNEY, 
Admiral, USN, retired, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 15, 1958, 
Mrs. JaMEs H. FLATLEY, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
My Dear MRS. FuaTLey: The following mes- 
sage from Mr. Gates sent by him from Bonn, 
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Germany, on July 11 has just been received 
with a request that it be passed to you. 

“The Navy has lost one of its finest men 
and I have lost a respected and longtime 
friend. The entire Navy shares this loss and 
sends deepest sympathy to you and yours. 
With sincere sorrow. 

“Tom GATES,” 
Very respectfully, 
L. L. MEIER, Jr., 
Commander, USN, 
Administrative Aide to the Secretary 
of the Navy. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Mrs. James H. FLATLEY, 
Chevy Chase, Md.: 

Our deepest sympathy to you in the pass- 
ing of your distinguished husband. His 
death is a distinct loss to the Nation as well 
as to the service to which he devoted his life 
so effectively. Admiral Flatley was a loyal 
friend of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

RICHARD L. ROUDERBUSH, 
Commander in Chief. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Mrs. JAMES H. FLATLEY, Jr., 
Chevy Chase, Md.: 

The national officers and directors of the 
Navy League of the United States extend to 
you their deepest sympathy in your great 
personal loss. We will all remember you in 
our thoughts and prayers. 

EVELYN M. COLLINS, 
Secretary, Navy League. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 9. 
Mrs. James H. FLATLEY, 
Chevy Chase, Må.: 

It was with deep regret I learned of your 
tragic loss which is shared by the entire Navy. 
Admiral Flatley was one of the best-loved 
officers in the Navy as well as one of the 
most able. Please accept my deepest per- 
sonal condolences for yourself and your 
children. 

WILLIAM B., FRANKE, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. 
Mrs. JAMES FLATLEY, 
Chevy Chase, Md.: 

I grieve with you and your family at the 
loss of your husband. No one whom I had 
ever met did I admire more than Admiral 
Flatley. Rest assured that I shall not forget 
him in my prayers, and shall ask God to give 
you and your bereaved children the strength 
to carry your cross. Bishop Marx joins me 
in the expression of sympathy. 

M. S. GARRIGA, 
Bishop of Corpus Christi. 
Navy LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas CITY, MO., COUNCIL, 
Kansas City, Mo., July 23, 1958. 
Mrs. James H. PLATLEY, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Dear Dorrie: All of us Navy-minded peo- 
ple in the Kansas City area were deeply 
grieved at the passing of your husband and, 
upon motion of Mr. Bernie Hoffman which 
‘was seconded by Mr. Frank Hughes and unan- 
imously carried, the Kansas City Council of 
the Navy League passed a resolution ex- 
pressing formal regrets and sympathy to you 
and the children during the trying days 
through which you have recently passed, 
Although you of course are carrying a 
burden of grief, there is at least the con- 
solation that you are not alone since you 
still have your four fine sons; also, there 
should be some consolation in knowing that 
Jimmy, as all of us so affectionately called 
him, left his mark on the Kansas City area 
and will be missed over the coming years 
by a host of friends. 

Our mutual friends, Messrs. Frank Tall- 
man and Harold Reno, who were able to 
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go to Washington at the time, told us that 
the ceremonies both at the church and at 
Arlington were quite impressive and this 
too perhaps will be of some additional com- 
fort to you and the children as the years 
go by. 

All of the Navy League and other Navy- 
minded people in this area join me in send- 
ing an expression of sincere sympathy. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. ERNEST MACGEE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 14, 1958. 

Dear Mrs. FLATLEY: I am typing this only 
because my own hand is so illegible. 

Although you have probably never heard 
of me, I am one of those countless hundreds 
of Jimmy’s friends that admired him during 
the war for his great bravery and at the 
same time loved him personally for his quiet 
humor, his steadfast qualities as a friend and 
his limitless interest in human beings gen- 
erally. 

Jimmy and I were together on the Enter- 
prise—before that I remember making a 
journey over to Maui to talk with him. I, 
as a low subordinate officer, trying to bluff 
my way as an ignorant reserve intelligence 
officer and Jim as a brilliant flyer, established 
leader and general all-around top-notch guy. 
That the interview came off at all was a 
tribute to Jimmy. He wanted to know right 
away what we could do for his squadron; 
whether we had, or could get, information 
that wouid help his boys do a job on the 
Japs, whether we were up on enemy tactics 
and enemy lineup. We told what we knew, 
which was pitifully little, and he appeared to 
be glad that we had come. This kind of ap- 
proach was so unusual that we realized 
we were meeting someone almost unique. 
Everything that followed over the long 
months at sea and on shore on those god- 
forsaken islands, Espiritu Santo etc., ete., 
only verified what we had learned at the 
start; that Jimmy Flatley was a giant among 
men. 

As the war beat its way along, I had the 
good fortune to get to know Jimmy better. 
We laughed together over troubles, over 
people, over our elders and presumably bet- 
ters; we drank together and gossiped to- 
gether. All during those dreary months, 
which were filled with danger and anxiety 
for him, I never saw him angry, out-of-sorts 
or guilty of bad judgment. He stood out 
from among his associates and shipmates 
like a diamond in a handful of glass. I was 
lucky to have had him for a friend. On the 
wall of my little study at home is a picture 
of Jim getting his third or perhaps fourth 
Navy Cross on the deck of the Enterprise. 
He looks happy but, as always, somewhat 
puzzled as to what all the fanfare is about. 
What a man he was * * * as someone said 
of another great man “We shall not see his 
like again.” 

My respects and my deepest sympathies to 
you. If I ever can in any small measure re- 
pay my debt for Jim’s friendship to you, you 
have only to lift your finger. 

Sincerely, 
HAMPTON BARNES. 
UNITED STATES ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 1958. 
Mrs. JAMES H. FLATLEY, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Dear Mrs. FLATLEY: The Commission ex- 
tends its deepest sympathy to you and your 
family on the untimely death of your hus- 
band, Vice Adm. James Henry Flatley, United 
States Navy (retired). We share with you 
the loss of one whose distinguished service 
in combat and personal contribution to the 
nuclear defenses of the Nation will not be 
forgotten. 

Sincerely yours, 


Acting Chairman. 


August 5 


FUNERAL SERMON, VICE ADM. JAMES H. FLAT- 
LEY, UNITED STATES Navy, RETIRED, GIVEN 
BY VICE Apm. MAURICE S. SHEEHY, UNITED 
STATES NAVAL RESERVE, RETIRED, JULY 11, 
1958 
“Have courage, I have overcome the world.” 

(John 16: 33.) 

Death is always the servant of God, most 
men tremble at the thought that some day 
a bit of sod may forever cover their earthy 
honors. Today we pay our tribute of love 
and respect to one who had no such fear. 
From boyhood his noble parents had taught 
him that this life was but a prelude to an- 
other. Death has no sting for one who loves 
God. Time and again Admiral Flatley heard 
these words, “Greater love than this hath no 
man than that he give his life for his friend.” 

To me it is strange that Admiral Flatley 
lived to the age of 52. He was always volun- 
teering for dangerous assignments. He re- 
ceived at least five combat decorations. In 
his letter accepting his request for retire- 
ment, Secretary of the Navy Gates said: 

“Since receiving your Navy wings in 1931, 
you have witnessed and played an active 
hand in the phenomenal evolution in naval 
aeronautics over the past quarter century. 
Not only have you demonstrated skill, daring, 
and devotion in duty as an active filer in 
peace and in war, but have rendered in- 
valuable service in development of various 
aviation programs such as aircraft attack doc- 
trines and squadron training. Your record 
attests your meritorious reputation of pro- 
fessional training and administrative ability 
in the field of naval aviation. * * * Your 
initiative and valiant and zealous devotion 
have always been in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the United States naval service. 
May it ever be for you a source of great pride 
to look back upon a job well done.” 

The shoulders of Admiral Flatley and his 
stout heart were shaped by divine providence 
to share the burdens of our difficult times. 

It was my privilege to have Admiral Flatley 
as a shipmate before I realized the full sig- 
nificance of that term. We first met when 
he was station secretary to the new naval air 
station at Jacksonville, Fla. He was my 
guide, counselor, and friend. He did not 
hesitate when he thought I, on my first tour 
of naval duty, had made a mistake. 

Others competent to do so will evaluate 
the services of Admiral Flatley as a naval 
officer. His record as a squadron commander, 
as operations officer for Adm. Marc Mitscher, 
as commanding officer of two large naval air 
stations, as commanding officer of the Block 
Island and the Lake Champlain, insured his 
selection for flag rank. One of his seniors 
told me, “Admiral Flatley was the most bril- 
liant officer with whom I have ever served; 
and the most industrious.” 

As one who has dealt with men for 36 years 
in a priestly capacity, I feel I am competent 
to evaluate a man. There were three great 
loves which lifted Admiral Flatley above the 
crowd. ‘The first was his complete and un- 
selfish devotion to his family, to his mother 
who shared his sufferings in recent months, 
to his father, and, above all, to his wife and 
children. They were always the first condi- 
tion of his thinking. He was rightly proud 
of them. God rewarded his devotion by the 
blessing of a happy home. 

Secondly, he loved his country and the 
Navy with a passionate devotion. I do not 
think he distinguished between the two be- 
cause to him the Navy was the tool by which 
our precious national heritage would be pro- 
tected. Back in 1941, he often spoke to me 
about the indifference of millions when war 
clouds were hovering over our land. To- 
gether we worked out a message which I was 
to give to the incoming classes of aviation 
cadets. “Put fire in their souls, Father,” he 
urged me, “because many of these young men 
will give their lives for their country and 
they must know for what they are dying.” 
He was intolerant of slipshod training in 
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those days just as he was intolerant later 
of ill-conceived and imprudent plans for na- 
tional defense which might weaken the 
Navy's traditional role. And he never hesi- 
tated to express himself. Perhaps his forth- 
rightness may have made some enemies be- 
cause he never placed his career above deyo- 
tion to his country. 

Admiral Flatley’s courage was based upon 
his faith. He knew he was on the winning 
team because he had heard the words, “Have 
courage. I have overcome the world.” He 
also knew the price good men must pay for 
victory. He never shirked doing more than 
his share. History is the record of a con- 
tinuous struggle between the Kingdom of 
God and the forces of evil. No one ever 
questioned how Jim Flatley stood on nazism 
or communism. He also took a fatherly 
interest in the men aboard his ships, shield- 
ing them from temptations that surround 
youth in the service. 

Last January it became evident that Ad- 
miral Flatley would spend his last days in 
the shadow of a cross. He did not shirk his 
duty. In March, I invited him to accom- 
pany me to the famous Lourdes Shrine to 
pay his homage of love and respect to the 
Mother of Christ. Lourdes is famous for its 
miracles but more famous still because it 
prepares men to bear up under their suf- 
ferings and to march unafraid into the valley 
of death. Coming home, Jim told me, “We 
put our case before the supreme court of 
prayer. Iam willing to die now if it is God's 
will.” He served my mass as Lourdes as 
he had done many times before. But he 
also told me, “There are so many things I 
want to do, I hope God spares me a little 
longer.” I do not know what those things 
were but I do know that in the closing hours 
of his life he gave an example of courage 
which will survive his last written reports 
to the Navy Department. St. Paul tells us, 
“God dealeth with you as with Hissons * * * 
if you be without chastisement, then you 
are not His sons.” 

The last trip of Admiral Flatley was a 
very short trip indeed into the arms of Him 
who said, “I myself am thy reward, exceed- 
ing great.” It is fitting that his mortal re- 
mains rest in Arlington among those to 
whom security of life was not an obsession, 
those heroes who despised weakness and way- 
wardness. 

Often as a Navy chaplain, I was asked, 
“How can a man in the Navy be a saint?” 
The answer obviously is in the great com- 
mandment of love. 
list those of my spiritual charges who, I am 
sure, are now with God, I would have to list 
many seamen, cadets, junior officers who gave 
their all to their country. And as a final 
example, I would point to my shipmate and 
friend, Vice Adm. James Flatley, confident 
that God would back up my judgment. 

To his mother, his wife and family, his 
sisters and brothers we extend our heart- 
-felt sympathy. May I remind them of the 
words put in the mouth of our Saviour by the 
poet Francis Thompson: 


“All that I took from thee I did but take 
Not for thy harms. 
But that thou mightest find it 
In my arms.” 


It has been my sincere pleasure to have 
had the opportunity to become more closely 
associated with you and your performance of 
duty during your recent assignment in the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, first 
with the Strategic Plans Division, and lately 
as Director of the Air Warfare Division. 

Your inspiring leadership and ability have 
made thousands and thousands of people 
keenly aware of the importance of our Navy 
and of the individuals who serve in it. 
Wherever you served ashore, you performed 
most highly commendable duties in promot- 
ing better relations between the Navy and 


Placed under oath to, 
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the community. The professional skill and 
efficiency with which you have responded to 
requests for cooperation of the Navy in civic 
affairs, and to public disaster emergencies, 
has been recorded in numerous personal let- 
ters and newspaper editorials, copies of 
which have been made a part of your official 
record. The many letters of commendation 
and appreciation from both Navy and high 
civic officials further testify to your out- 
standing performance of duty in many fields 
of activity. 

Your educational program, to which you 
gave of your time and effort unselfishly and 
untiringly far beyond any duty requirement, 
has trained untold thousands of persons not 
only to be better Navymen but to be better 
citizens when returning to civilian life. An 
editorial lauding your achievement in this 
endeavor is inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Your initiative and zealous and valiant 
devotion have always been in keeping with 
the highest traditions of the United States 
naval service. May it ever be for you a 
source of great pride to look back upon a 
job well done. 

I know that your contributions to the 
development and expansion of our Armed 
Forces into the world’s mightiest, and, more 
particularly, your participation in the 
growth of naval airpower from some of its 
earliest experimental stages into the posi- 
tion of prominence and respect it commands 
today will continue to be great credit to you 
in the years to come, 

GATES. 

While serving as Operations Officer on the 
Staff, Commander First Carrier Task Force, 
Pacific, you were awarded the Legion of 
Merit with Combat “V” for exceptionally 
meritorous conduct from December 6, 1944, 
with Combat “V” for outstanding services 
from September through October 1944. 
Serving with distinction during this period of 
intensive wartime activity, you planned and 
conducted air operations in support of am- 
phibious landings for the conquest of Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa, strikes against Tokyo, 
the Kure Naval Base and Kyushu, support 
missions in the vicinity of our landings and 
an air attack on major units of the enemy 
fleet. I also note that the Commander Fifth 
Fleet, United States Pacific Fleet, com- 
mended you for distinguished service on May 
14, 1945, when U. S. S. Bunker Hill in which 
you were embarked was hit by two enemy 
suicide bombers. 

You were awarded the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross for heroism and extraordinary 
achievement as Commander of Fighting 
Squadron 10 attached to U. S. S. Enterprise 
while engaged with enemy naval forces in 
the Solomon Islands area from November 
13-15, 1942. Im the face of heavy anti- 
aircraft fire and enemy fighter opposition 
you repeatedly led your squadron against 
enemy surface and air forces. You received 
Gold Stars in lieu of the second and third 
Distinguished Flying Cross for heroism and 
extraordinary achievement in aerial flight as 
commander of Air Group 5, attached to 
U. S. S. Yorktown, in action against enemy 
forces on Marcus Island on August 31, 1943, 
and as a pilot of a fighter plane in Fighting 
Squardon 10, attached to U. S. S. Enterprise, 
during action against enemy forces in the 
Solomon Islands area on January 30, 1943. 

I also note with pleasure and admiration 
your performance of duty as liaison officer 
on the staff of commander in chief, United 
States Pacific Fleet; as director of training 
on the staff of Naval Air Basic Training Com- 
mand, Corpus Christi, Tex.; and as assistant 
chief of staff for commander of the Air 
Force, Atlantic Fleet. In your many and 
varied duties as commanding officer, Naval 
Air Station, Olathe, Kans.; commanding of- 
ficer of U. S. S. Block Island; commanding 
Officer of U. S. S. Lake Champlain; and as 
officer-in-charge, Naval Aviation Safety 
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Activity, Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va., you 
set standards of performance that will be 
difficult to emulate. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, June 26, 1958. 

My Dear Jimmy: It is with deepest per- 
sonal regret that I learn of your transfer to 
the Navy's temporary disability list. You 
have my sincere assurance that the termi- 
nation of your active naval career will be a 
distinct loss to the Navy and to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

A lot of water has gone under the keel since 
the war in the Pacific when we first became 
acquainted while serving in Marc Mitscher’s 
fast carrier task forces. Never then did I 
dream that a dozen or so years later I should 
have the privilege, as Secretary of the Navy, 
to commend you for your exceptionally dis- 
tinguished service to our country. 

Since receiving your Navy wings in 1931, 
you have witnessed and played an active 
hand in the phenomenal evolution in the 
naval aeronautic organization over the past 
quarter century. Not only have you demon- 
strated skill, daring and devotion to duty 
as an active flier in peace and war, but you 
have rendered invaluable service in the de- 
velopment of various aviation programs such 
as aircraft attack doctrines and squadron 
training. Your record attests your meritori- 
ous reputation for professional knowledge 
and administrative ability in the field of 
naval aviation. 

I note with pleasure that the President of 
the United States awarded you the Navy 
Cross for extraordinary heroism and con- 
spicuous courage as pilot of an airplane of 
Fighting Squadron 42, attached to U. S. S. 
Yorktown, in action against enemy forces in 
the Battle of Coral Sea on May 7 and 8, 1942. 
As leader of the fighter escort attacking an 
enemy carrier, you fearlessly engaged enemy 
fighters and destroyed and assisted in their 
destruction with no loss to your escort group. 

Tue SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Rome, Italy, July 7, 1958. 
Vice Adm. JAMES FLATLEY, 
United States Navy (retired), 
Bethesda Naval Medical Center, 
Bethesda, Md. 

Dear Jimmy: I have just returned from 
a visit to the Sixth Fleet, and I am sure 
that is the most important thing I have 
done for a long time. I thought it was in 
excellent shape in every way. The success- 
ful and routine air operations of Saratoga 
were especially gratifying. She handled 
A3D's, F3J's, A4D’s and F8U’s with non- 
chalant ease, and I have no fears for the 
successful operation of modern aircraft of 
any required performance level. 

It made me think again how much the 
development of the modern Navy and naval 
aviation owes to you and a handful of 
others. 

The leadership that resulted in your two 
Battle E's, the foresight and hard work 
that resulted in the exemplary support pro- 
vided by the Norfolk Naval Air Station, and 
the outstanding contribution made by the 
Naval Aviation Safety Activity under you, all 
found expression in the kind of operations 
I saw. The Sixth and Seventh Fleets are 
great bulwarks of all civilized values in the 
world today. 

And I saw something else even more im- 
portant and even closer to your heart. The 
spirit is good. You could see it in the ready 
rooms and in the faces of the bluejackets. A 
very great deal remains to be done, but I am 
sure that the ideas of leadership that you 
expressed so well and that you exemplified 
throughout your career are bearing fruit. 

Personal interest and example—personal 
responsibility to ideals that stand above self- 
interest—courage to dare and fortitude to 
endure—these are the qualities I have al- 
ways associated with you, and the qualities 
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that our Navy neeeds and somehow has 
always found in men like yourself 
Very respectfully and affectionately, 
Tom GATES. 


PROSECUTIONS FOR VIOLATIONS 
OF HOUSING LAWS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
Honorable William P. Rogers, Attorney 
General of the United States, recently 
made public some very significant sta- 
tistics with reference to the prosecutions 
for violations of the housing laws follow- 
ing the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency investigation of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration in 1954. 
At the time of the investigation by the 
Senate Committee, of which I was chair- 
man, I referred to the FHA scandals as 
a billion-dollar fraud. I am now con- 
vinced that was an understatement. 

The record of criminal convictions, 
following the committee’s investigation, 
is so impressive that I felt it would be a 
matter of great interest to Senators and 
to the public generally, and it is for that 
reason that I now wish to call the Sen- 
ate’s attention to the more than 800 
criminal convictions which the Attorney 
General has announced in these FHA 
frauds. 

Our committee’s 1954 report pointed 
out that the cases involving the greatest 
amounts of money—the five-, ten-, and 
twenty-million dollar cases—occurred 
prior to 1950, and that the criminal 
statute of limitations was only 3 years. 
We can only speculate about the con- 
victions which would have followed if 
these matters had been prosecuted in 
1950 or 1951. 

Mr. President, it will be recalled that 
during our inquiry into the FHA scandal 
the Senate committee conducted 43 
days of public hearings in a 4-month 
period, beginning June 28, 1954, and 
ending October 8, 1954, in Washington, 
New York, Los Angeles, New Orleans, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, and Detroit. 
Then we turned over to the Department 
of Justice data we had collected. Dur- 
ing that 4-month period the com- 
mittee heard 372 witnesses in public 
hearings and recorded 7,754 pages of 
testimony. Nine witnesses before the 
committee took the fifth amendment. 

All witnesses appearing before the 
committee at public hearings, other than 
Government witnesses, previously had 
testified in executive session. The com- 
mittee followed this procedure on the 
theory that it was unfair to subject to 
the publicity which always attends such 
hearings those persons whose testimony 
would not develop any evidence perti- 
nent to the objectives of the inquiry. 

The testimony of the 671 witnesses 
who were heard in executive session rep- 
resented 18,044 typewritten pages. From 
these executive hearings, the commit- 
tee called to the public hearings every 
witness whose testimony could con- 
tribute to a fuller knowledge and under- 
Standing of the practices in vogue. 

Of course, Mr. President, all the testi- 
mony was made available to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which has pursued the 
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matter since that time with these re- 
sults: 

More than 800 persons and firms have 
been convicted for criminal fraud in 
housing cases. 

To date, civil cases instituted by the 
Department have resulted in settlements 
consummated and judgment entered 
providing for the return to the Govern- 
ment of approximately $714 million. 
This sum has been applied toward the 
reduction of existing FHA-insured mort- 
gages or establishing funds controlled 
by the Federal Housing Administration 
as additional security for the payment of 
FHA-insured mortgages. 

Twenty-five cases still are pending in 
various stages of development seeking 
the return of an additional $11,300,000. 

It is a matter of considerable pride to 
me, and I am sure to the faithful com- 
mittee members who served with me, 
that the investigation was conducted 
without criticism of the committee’s 
methods. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks the copy of a press release 
issued by the Department of Justice set- 
ting forth the record of the Department 
in this regard, and a copy of an article 
published by the Indianapolis News. 

There being no objection, the press 
release and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Department of Justice Press Release] 

Attorney General William P. Rogers an- 
nounced today that since 1954 approximately 
800 persons and firms have been sentenced 
for criminal fraud in housing cases. Mr. 
Rogers said that the intensified prosecution 
of these housing frauds, which seriously 
jeopardized the financial interest of the Gov- 
ernment and thousands of homeowners, be- 
gan in April 1954 when the FBI assumed the 
investigative jurisdiction of criminal viola- 
tions under the National Housing Act. 

The great number of these offenses oc- 
curred in the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion title I home modernization program 
where unscrupulous modernization dealers 
and fast-talking salesmen, known in the 
trade as suede shoe boys, ruthlessly victim- 
ized small-home owners. 


In Detroit, for example, 101 convictions y 


were obtained in home-modernization 
frauds. Most of these convictions resulted 
from a citywide investigation by the FBI 
arising from a single complaint. Evidence 
of a list of confidence men was developed 
after examining the record of a number of 
banks, the loan departments in many hun- 
dreds of loans and after interviewing scores 
of homeowners. 

One of the principal perpetrators of this 
concentrated fraud, Jack Chisik, who ap- 
peared before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee during the hearings on 
housing in 1954-55, was sentenced to 4 years’ 
imprisonment and a committed (com- 
muted?) fine of $10,000. 

The Civil Division of the Department of 
Justice has instituted actions in the courts 
throughout the country seeking to recover 
millions of dollars of excessive mortgage 
proceeds distributed to stockholders of cor- 
porations organized under the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration title VI program which 
was designed to provide housing for World 
War II defense workers and returning vet- 
erans. To date, settlements have been con- 
sumated and judgments entered providing 
for the return to the Government of approx- 
imately $744 million, which sum has been 
applied at reducing existing FHA-insured 
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mortgages or establishing funds controlled 
by the Federal Housing Administration as 
additional security for the payment of FHA- 
insured mortgages. 

Twenty-five cases are still pending in vari- 
ous stages of development seeking the return 
of an additional $11,300,000. 


[From the Indianapolis News] 


EIGHT HUNDRED GUILTY IN HOUSING FRAUD 
CASES 

WaSHINGTON—The Justice Department is 
about to close the books on the housing 
fraud investigations conducted 4 years ago 
by Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, Republican, 
of Indiana. 

Attorney General William P. Rogers said 
today only 25 cases that grew out of the 
Capehart investigation still are pending in 
Federal courts. These cases seek the return 
of nearly $11,500,000 to the Federal Treasury. 

In summarizing Justice Department action 
in the last 4 years on the housing frauds, 
Rogers said approximately 800 persons and 
firms were found guilty of criminal acts. 

At the suggestion of Senator CAPEHART, 
then chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, the FBI took over the 
investigative jurisdiction of criminal viola- 
tions in April 1954. 

The majority of offenses occurred in the 
Federal Housing Administration's “home im- 
provement” program. Unscrupulous dealers 
and fast-talking salesmen, who were tagged 
as “suede shoe boys,” victimized small-home 
owners. 

Rogers noted that in Detroit, for example, 
101 convictions were obtained in the home 
modernization frauds. 

To date, nearly $7,500,000 has been re- 
turned to the Federal Government by persons 
and firms found guilty of housing fraud. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar will be 
stated. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CUS- 
TOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of I. Jack Martin, of Maryland, to be an 
associate judge of the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am pleased to see that the Presi- 
dent has nominated Jack Martin to this 
very important judicial post. For many 
years he served the Senate, and was an 
assistant to the late majority leader of 
the Senate, Robert A. Taft. During that 
period I had many contacts with Mr. 
Martin. He is a very able lawyer, a per- 
son of judicious temperament, patriotic, 
and, I think, a great American. I am 
pleased to participate in confirming his 
nomination today as a member of this 
high court. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


BOARD OF PAROLE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of George J. Reed, of Minnesota, to be a 
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member of the Board of Parole for the 
term expiring September 30, 1964. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert H. Schnacke, of California, to 
be United States attorney for the north- 
ern district of California. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edward John Petitbon, of Louisiana, 
to be United States marshal for the east- 
ern district of Louisana for the term of 
4 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations for appointments in 
the Navy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that those nominations be 
considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc, and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN THE 
NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations for temporary ap- 
pointment in the Navy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the nominations be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc, and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations for postmasters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the nominations be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc, and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be notified 
forthwith of the nominations today 
confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be so notified. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 
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NEED FOR APPROVAL OF EURATOM 
BILL 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a word this morning about 
the bill with respect to Euratom, which 
is the agency organized by six European 
countries to produce power from the 
atom in a cooperative way. 

One of the interesting byproducts of 
the current Mid-East crisis is the urgent 
need for Congressional action approving 
United States participation in Eura- 
tom—the European Atomic Energy 
Community. This group of six Euro- 
pean nations is working together to rush 
the development of nuclear power to 
feed the industries of Western Europe, 
today so heavily dependent on oil im- 
ports from the trouble-torn Mid-East. 
Unless Congress backs up President 
Eisenhower's earlier pledge to supply the 
necessary fissionable material to the 
Euratom countries, which have already 
forged ahead in securing the private 
financing for purchase of the nuclear 
reactors, their entire timetable will 
suffer a severe setback at the very 
moment when it becomes increasingly 
imperative that the development of nu- 
clear power for industrial uses be 
speeded up. 

The original atoms for peace proposal 
put forth by President Eisenhower at 
the United Nations captured the imagi- 
nation of the entire world. Its prac- 
tical adaptation now to the industrial 
needs of Western Europe is the first full- 
seale pioneer development program 
which in turn will capture the attention 
of countries on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. Even with prompt Congres- 
sional approval of United States partici- 
pation right now, it will take Euratom 
nearly 10 years to reach its first goal of 
15 million kilowatts of energy by 1967, 
about 25 percent of its thermal power 
requirements then. But the pioneer 
work in Euratom will provide invaluable 
lessons to United States scientists who 
envision a more long-range development 
of nuclear power in our own country 
since our requirements for new power 
sources are not as great as those of 


* Europe. 


The Euratom nations cannot afford to 
wait. So I urge very much that this 
bill be taken up at this session of Con- 
gress and before we go home. The Mid- 
East crisis points up once again that 
our allies in Western Europe are con- 
stantly exposed to the danger of a cut- 
ting of the jugular vein through which 
flows the Mid-East oil which feeds free 
Europe’s industries. A dislocation of 
this supply, as we saw at the time of 
Suez, places a strain on Western Hem- 
isphere and other oil supplies almost 
impossible to bear for any greatly sus- 
tained period. Free Europe must be 
freed from this mortal threat as soon 
as possible, and Euratom is the big fac- 
tor in doing it. Euratom is well-nigh 
indispensable to Free World security and 
to Free World prosperity. I am keenly 
aware of this need, as I have the honor 
of serving as international rapporteur 
for the NATO Parliamentarians, as well 
as United States rapporteur, in the 
effort to get more help for the unde- 
veloped areas. Surely the economic im- 
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portance of Euratom will be tremendous 
in certain of the European NATO econ- 
omies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks an editorial en- 
titled “Politics of Euratom,” from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
August 4, 1958, which shows that we 
must not let domestic political issues de- 
lay Euratom authorization in the pres- 
ent Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Po.irics OF EURATOM 


The play of politics involving the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community is at once 
complex and subtle, yet the essential prin- 
ciple at stake could not be clearer. Basical- 
ly, the question now before the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee is whether this country 
by inaction will smother in birth a venture 
of enormous promise to the entire Free 
World. This is precisely what may happen 
if Congress fails to act promptly on leg- 
islation which permits United States par- 
ticipation in the joint development of atomic 
energy for power. 

Only after prolonged cajoling were the six 
European partners persuaded to work to- 
gether on atomic power development, 
rather than to spend enormous quan- 
tities of money on separate national pro- 
grams that inevitably would duplicate each 
other. The European participants are set 
to begin; private capital has been pledged 
to purchase the initial reactors; a timetable 
has been worked out calling for the produc- 
tion of 15 million kilowatts of energy by 
1967. All that is needed is a Congressional 
seal of approval for American participation 
that stands to benefit this country as much, 
in terms of techniques, as the Europeans, 

Yet domestic political issues threaten to 
delay the Euratom authorization in Con- 
gress. By today, President Eisenhower must 
accept or veto legislation providing for a 
large-scale nuclear power program in this 
country. This bill has been vehemently op- 
posed by Lewis Strauss, former Atomic En- 
ery Commission chairman and now Presiden- 
tial adviser on Atoms for Peace. If the 
President were either to reject the bill or 
refuse to spend the appropriated money, it 
is said that the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy might retaliate—foolishly, in our 
opinion—by shelving the administration- 
backed Euratom legislation. But the first 
move is the President's, and it would be 
lamentable if in one blow he managed to 
blight hopes for both the domestic and 
European power development programs, 

On the other hand, it would reflect credit 
on the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
if—whatever the President may do in re- 
spect of the domestic legislation—it refused 
to slay Euratom in pique. Members of the 
Joint Committee have raised thoughtful ob- 
jections about details in Euratom’s financ- 
ing, administration, and use of only proven 
reactors. None of these objections, how- 
ever, strikes at the validity of the larger 
structure. Wouldn't it be possible, for ex- 
ample, to approve the basic treaty legisla- 
tion while giving conditional approval to 
implementing measures? Right now, Eura- 
tom is a paper structure; when it is a living 
organism, vital details of finance and ad- 
ministration can properly be reviewed by the 
Joint Committee. 

Plainly, there is need for prompt action. 
If nothing is done before adjournment, the 
restive French may go it alone under a na- 
tionalist banner. The failure of Euratom 
would dampen hopes for lessening Europe's 
vulnerable dependence on Near East oil. A 
jumble of separate and duplicating national 
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programs ‘would immeasurably set back not 
-only European but American nuclear pro- 
grams—since one central purpose of Eura- 
tom is to provide a testing ground for power 
development techniques. For all these rea- 
sons, it seems unthinkable that the Joint 
“Committee would leave Euratom in limbo. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an editorial from today’s 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune 
entitled “Needed, Pronto: Action on 
Euratom.” To this I say “Amen,” and I 
call strongly to the attention of the 
leadership of this body the urgent need 
for such action in our national interest. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEEDED, Pronto: ACTION ON EURATOM 


Seldom has anything so fired the imagina- 
tion of Europe as the prospect of peaceful 
power from the atom. It rose immediately 
to President Eisenhower's leadership in this 
field by forming the six-nation Euratom 
agency, to pool all nuclear-power develop- 
ment. 

Euratom has set up its headquarters in 
Brussels. Private capital has provided the 
funds to buy the necessary atomic reactors. 
Euratom is all set to go. France, particu- 
larly—the European nation most advanced 
in nuclear techniques—is placing enormous 
importance on the rapid development of 
nuclear energy. Only one thing is miss- 
ing—and that is for Congress to make good 
on the President’s promise to provide the 
fissionable material and the nuclear know- 
how. 

This will require approval by*the House 
and Senate Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, headed by Senator CLINTON ANDER- 
som, Democrat, of New Mexico, for an 
amendment to the 1946 McMahon Act. The 
President requested this in July. But the 
committee still has not acted. This is all 
the more mysterious because there is hard- 
ly any opposition whatever to Euratom, save 
for a few coal lobbyists who fear it might 
decrease exports of United States coal. In 
fact, Euratom would provide a large new ex- 
port market for United States industries 
making nuclear reactors. If we welsh on 
the President's promise, we will not only 
tarnish our dependability in European eyes, 
but also force the Europeans to launch the 
alternative—which they can ill afford—of 
going it alone on national programs of 
atomic power. 

Senator JOHN Pastore, of Rhode Island, 
has shown great understanding and support 
of Euratom. We urge him and the other 
friends of Euratom in the Joint Committee 
to spur this action which is already long 
overdue. 


MATTHEW M. NEELY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
join the others of my colleagues who 
yesterday memorialized the passing of 
Senator Matthew M. Neely. It is with 
a feeling of deep sorrow that I pay trib- 
ute to him, not only as a great states- 
man, but also in wholehearted acknowl- 
edgement of his constant devotion to the 
cause of his constituency and his 
country, and especially of his work as 
chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, upon which I had the 
honor to serve. 

Matthew Neely’s rise to prominence 
followed the classical American pat- 
tern—he was born in a log cabin in West 
Virginia, taught school for $35 a month, 
and worked his way through college. 
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From this he rose through service in the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate and as Governor of his State to be- 
come one of the most beloved political 
figures in West Virginia. 

I was privileged to be associated with 
Matthew Neely for only a short time. I 
was always impressed with his strength, 
his vigor, his ability, and his devotion to 
high moral purpose. His profound 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
Scriptures and poetry have been an in- 
spiration to his colleagues. 

When I became a Member of the Sen- 
ate in 1957, I was assigned to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, of 
which Matt Neely was then chairman; 
I came to have a great respect for his 
capabilities and diligence. He was often 
referred to as “the unofficial mayor of 
the District of Columbia” due to his dis- 
tinguished service on the District Com- 
mittee, of which he was chairman dur- 
ing the 8ist, 82d, 84th, and 85th Con- 
gresses and of which he was a member 
during the 69th, 70th, and 83d Con- 
gresses. His death was not only a loss 
to the State of West Virginia and the 
Nation, but to the voteless residents of 
the District of Columbia as well. Dis- 
trict residents will long remember him 
with a feeling of gratitude for the many 
services he unselfishly rendered them 
both as chairman and as a member of 
this committee. 

His colleagues and his countrymen 
mourn his loss. His was a fruitful and 
meaningful life, and his achievements 
and contributions will truly serve to 
preserve his memory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Stennis in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The Chair advises Senators that the 
morning business has not been con- 
cluded. Does any Member wish recog- 
nition in the morning hour? 


(Mr, 


TAX RELIEF FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, it is my 
hope that the Committee on Finance will 
be able to conclude its consideration of 
proposals for tax relief for small business 
at an early date. We are nearing the end 
of this session of the Congress, and it 
would be regrettable if we were to ad- 
journ without having enacted much- 
needed small business tax legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a news release issued yesterday 
by Mr. George Burger, vice president of 
the National Federation of Business, be 
printed in the Recor at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

George J. Burger, vice president, National 
Federation of Independent Business, today 


Without objec- 
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called on all members of the Senate Finance 
Committee, in identical wire messages, for 
immediate action on H. R. 13382-H. R. 13383, 
tax relief for small business. He said: 
“Scuttle them and due to the time element, 
small-business men may wind up with no 
relief at all.” 

The full text of Mr. Burger’s message is 
as follows: 

“Utmost importance all possible speed be 
used to enact H. R. 13382-H. R. 13383, the 
small business tax relief bills, into law. Dis- 
cussion over minor points should be set 
aside. These bills and the fact they have 
been passed by the House have been widely 
publicized in every Congressional District. 
Small-business men in every part of the 
country are looking for quick action by mem- 
bers of Senate Finance Committee to send 
them to the floor for vote. 

“Certainly all interested parties realize 
these bills do not secure all necessary relief 
for small business, but they know the bills 
are a step in the right direction. Some 
groups want more than these bills give, but 
the fact is that a large majority of their 
members would want at least what is in 
H. R. 13382-H. R. 13388. 

“We know what we are talking about. 
Our nationwide membership, which is the 
largest of any organization in the Nation 
and which is composed of independent busi- 
ness and professional people in all vocations 
of enterprise, has by direct, signed ballots 
sent directly to their Congressmen, over- 
whelmingly approved practically all major 
parts of these bills. 

“Let's not forget that time is coming close 
for adjournment of Congress. These bills, 
H. R. 13382-H. R. 13383 are already a long 
way through the machinery of Congress. To 
the best of our knowledge they are accept- 
able to the administration. Scuttle them 
and due to the time element, small-business 
men may wind up with no relief at all. Pass 
these bills first, and then discuss and act on 
expansions of tax relief. But get H. R. 13382- 
13383 through and into law so that small 
business can have this immediate relief. 


JULIAN B. BAIRD, UNDER SECRE- 
TARY OF THE TREASURY FOR 
MONETARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record a very interest- 
ing article which was published in the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of July 27, 
1958. I make this request because the 
article refers to the Under Secretary of 
the Treasury for Monetary Affairs, Ju- 
lian B. Baird, of St. Paul, Minn. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sr. PAUL BANKER MANAGES WORLD'S LARGEST 
Dest 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON.—Few people have had such 
& baptism by fire in public life as Julian 
Braden Baird, the St. Paul banker who took 
over as Under Secretary of the Treasury on 
September 30, 1957. 

Handling the management of the $276 
billion public debt—the province of Baird 
and his predecessor, W. Randolph Burgess— 
is a big enough task in any event. But 
Julian Baird has had enough troubles to 
test the patience of a Job. 

As he took office, recession clouds were 
gathering although few people in Washing- 
ton were yet certain that a big decline had 
actually begun. Turbulence in the money 
markets—all on the upside for a while— 
began in November, 

And then in the last month, Mr. Baird 
has been faced with one of the most panicky 
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markets for Government bonds in recent 
years, brought about by causes largely be- 
yond his control. 

Julian Baird at 66 takes it all philosoph- 
ically. He is not easily rattled and he pre- 
serves an air of relaxed amiability during 
the times of toughest decision. 

“He keeps his sense of humor,” says an 
associate. Says Baird with a grin, “I never 
worked so hard in my life.” 

He has been a strong right hand of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson in 
the latter’s opposition to “massive” Govern- 
ment intervention in the economy to halt 
the recession—a position that now seems 
reasonably likely to be vindicated by history. 

Baird also has had the courage to insist 
upon floating several long-term bonds dur- 
ing the recession, despite the orthodox 
theory that called for concentration on 
short-term issues in such periods. 

The last flotation does not look particu- 
larly good now, in hindsight, the new bonds 
having fallen well below par. But few 
people—least of all the banking and invest- 
ment advisers who conferred with Baird be- 
fore the decision was made—could have fore- 
seen such an outcome. 

Baird, licking his wounds, accepted the in- 
evitable this week and limited his latest fi- 
nancing to a short-term issue. But future 
debt managers and, in particular, Federal 
Reserve authorities, may yet be grateful for 
the experimental longer-term issues that he 
floated earlier. A stretching-out of the ma- 
turity schedule of the debt is considered by 

st authorities essential to lay the proper 
groundwork for the control of future infla- 
tion. 

Banking has been Julian Baird's career 
since the day he left college in 1915. Born 
in St. Paul, he had gone to the University of 
Minnesota and then to the Yale University’s 
Sheffield Scientific School. After 2 years 
with the National City Bank in New York 
he entered the Army in the last year of 
World War I. 

After the war, Baird returned to St. Paul. 
Following 2 years with the National City Co. 
there he joined the bank that became his 
career—the First National of St. Paul. When 
he was tapped by President Eisenhower for 
the debt manager’s job he had been chair- 
man of the board 4 years, although he was 
about to retire. 

Baird said the other day he had found his 
Washington experience exhilarating. The 
hard knocks of the last month, when the 
bottom seemed likely to fall out of the 
market for his new issues, he accepts with 
the comment, “that’s life.” 

Despite the fascination he finds in what is 
one of the most difficult jobs in the Govern- 
ment, Baird says he is “too old to get Potomac 
fever"—the disease that frequently afflicts 
citizens of all kinds who acquire the taste for 
power that only Government can give. 

He expects to be in retirement when he 
leaves Washington, limiting his role at his 
bank in St. Paul to an advisory one. But he 
will not lack for things to do. 

He is a cabinetmaker, working in a fully 
equipped shop in his home outside St. Paul. 
He plays the chord organ—which, inciden- 
tally, he brought with him to Washington 
as a good device for relaxation in the eve- 
ning. He hunts and fishes. 

And he also enjoys his eight grandchildren. 
Baird was married in 1916 to the former 
Helen Hall and they have 3 adult children, 
2 sons and a daughter. Also, Baird was ex- 
tremely active in civic affairs in St. Paul and 
presumably, will pick them up again upon 
his return. 

In the Treasury Julian Baird differs scarce- 
ly at all in basic outlook from his well-known 
predecessor. He is conservative on money 
matters, is thoroughly convinced of the ne- 
cessity for lengthening the debt and backs 
the use of monetary restraint by the Federal 
Reserve System in times of inflationary pres- 
sure, 
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He does not devote the same attention as 
Burgess to the international side of the 
‘Treasury's operations. Burgess fell into that 
activity naturally, having spent many years 
in New York banking in close touch with 
international matters. 

The debt management job, of course, is 
enough to occupy the full attention of any- 
one. For Baird the experience has not been 
an easy one, but the Government is still pay- 
ing its bills. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Senate 
for not to exceed 12 minutes, on the sub- 
ject of resolving Arab-Israel friction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Vermont may proceed. 


RESOLVING ARAB-ISRAEL FRICTION 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, in 
this brief talk I propose to make sugges- 
tions as to two complicated and trouble- 
some subjects; namely, the contributions 
of American citizens to the United Jewish 
Appeal and the satisfaction of the Arab 
refugees so far as their claims appear 
to be just. 

On July 18 I submitted Senate Con- 
current Resolution 106. A third “Re- 
solved” in that resolution reads as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Treasury investigate 
the uses to which tax-free contributions 
of American citizens are put when sent to 
Israel, to see whether they tend to exacer- 
bate Middle Eastern turmoil rather than re- 
lieve unavoidable distress, to the end that 
the tax-free status may be justified or with- 
drawn, 


The question of the tax-free status of 
these contributions is important both 
from our internal domestic situation and 
from the standpoint of our relations with 
the rest of the world. Its domestic im- 
portance comes from the fact that every 
American taxpayer is interested in mak- 
ing sure that all of his fellow citizens 
pay their fair share of the tax burden. 
We should be sure, therefore, that any 
tax relief shall be for contributions that 
are unquestionably in support of non- 
profit undertakings, which are judged 
by the same criteria as are applied to 
other contributions. 

From this standpoint the tax-free 
status of contributions to the United 
Jewish Appeal requires investigation. 
This fund is unlike anything else that 
has come te your speaker’s attention in 
that it is spent by foreign authorities, 
in a foreign country, for the benefit of 
foreign nations. This in itself does not, 
perhaps, warrant doubt as to the justi- 
fication for the tax-free status. It simply 
points to the need for extra care in ex- 
amining that status. 

Let it first be said that obviously po- 
litical uses are an unsound basis for tax 
benefits. To the extent that these funds 
are used for strengthening the political, 
or even the economic, strength of a for- 
eign country, to that extent tax relief is 
completely unjustified. This does not 
mean that no United States funds should 
be used for strengthening another na- 
tion politically or economically, because 
that is the whole purpose of our foreign- 
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aid program. Such foreign aid, however, 
should be financed by United States tax 
income collected by our Government, dis- 
bursed by our Government, and subject 
to the supervision of our Government, so 
far as its applications are concerned. To 
the extent, therefore, that the United 
Jewish Appeal or any other contributions 
applied to the uses of the Government of 
Israel fall wholly within the administra- 
tive responsibility of a foreign country, to 
that extent freedom from income taxa- 
tion is unjustifiable and our citizens can 
properly demand that this privilege be 
withdrawn. 

This, again, does not mean that the 
United States would have no interest or 
responsibility in the political or eco- 
nomic strength of Israel. It would have 
the same interest and responsibility that 
it has in the political and economic 
strength of the other nations of the Mid- 
dle East. Turks, Jews, Arabs, and Iran- 
ians all fall into the same category in 
this respect, and should receive treat- 
ment on the same basis. 

To the extent that the tax-free funds 
raised in America are applied to the re- 
lief of distress, to the provision of food 
for undernourished populations, for 
medical assistance, and for similar pur- 
poses such as those which come under the 
purview of our Red Cross, to that extent 
the tax-free status is justified. The ques- 
tion should be raised, however, as to 
whether administration and distribution 
should not be under a recognized Jewish 
equivalent of the Red Cross. If contri- 
butions to relieve distress are confined to 
similar uses, they may be given tax-free 
status. 

Mr, President, these questions are both 
difficult and important. They justify 
the inclusion in my concurrent resolu- 
tion of the paragraph just read. 

The last item in that resolution reads 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States use 
its good offices to gain recognition in a sub- 
stantial way of the rights of the Arab refu- 
gees who were dispossessed of their lands. 


Here we indeed touch a thorny prob- 
lem. However, it must be grasped and 
mastered if any semblance of peace is 
to be brought to the nations and peoples 
of the Middle East. 

My own personal experience with this 
question has, I was about to say, been 
illuminating. As I say the words, how- 
ever, I realize that really I mean just 
the opposite. My experience has been 
one of being enveloped in an impenetra- 
ble smog. 

I have had three primary sources of 
information with regard to the Arab 
refugee problem. One of them was by 
contact with the highest available Zion- 
ist official, who gives assurance that his 
government has been prepared at any 
and all times to provide resettlement of 
the dispossessed Arabs in Israel, to re- 
quite them for the lands which they 
have lost, or assist them in resettling in 
new territory. 

My second point of contact with this 
problem lay in the numerous conversa- 
tions with representatives of the Arab 
nations with whom I and other Mem- 
bers of the United States Congress talked 
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during the meetings of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union held in London last Sep- 
tember. These talks were extremely val- 
uable, and the contacts which they rep- 
resent are an inestimable asset of the 
Interparliamentary Union history and 
procedure. So far the function which 
the Union performs is irreplaceable. 
Neither haphazard meetings of citizens 
of various countries nor the processes of 
formal diplomacy offer anything like the 
opportunity for responsible members of 
the parliaments and congresses of the 
world to inform themselves on the prob- 
lems for which they have legislative re- 
sponsibility. 

My third contact was again with the 
Arab point of view, and in this case was 
the result of a 2-hour conversation with 
the Foreign Minister of a leading coun- 
try of the Arab world. This interview 
was held in New York. Whether in 
London or in New York, the Arab story 
was always the same. The demand was 
that substantial recognition of rights 
and recompense for their lands must be 
given the Arab refugees. It was asserted 
that this might either be by reentry into 
Israel on the former or substantially 
equivalent lands, or by outright pur- 
chase of the property occupied by the 
citizens of Israel. 

As nearly as I can understand the 
contentions of the Government of Israel, 
it is that most of these lands were vol- 
untarily abandoned but that the Gov- 
ernment stands ready, and has an- 
nounced that it stands ready, to recog- 
nize the rights of the refugees practi- 
cally in the terms demanded by the Arab 
governments. Since it is the contention 
of the Arab governments that these 
demands have been refused, we find 
ourselves immersed in that smog to 
which I referred earlier. This smog 
must be cleared away. 

Authorized representatives of the dis- 
placed Arabs and of the Government 
of Israel must be brought together and 
kept together. This must be no chance 
meeting to be ended after brief verbal 
clashes and mutual recriminations and 
public statements from each referring 
to the insincere evasiveness of the other. 
We have here a basis for agreement. 
The peace of the world demands that 
this basis be explored, its conditions or- 
ganized, and its useful possibilities 
brought forth. 

The resolution suggests that the 
United States use its good offices for 
this purpose. The parties to the dis- 
agreement may prefer another ap- 
proach. Perhaps they would prefer that 
it be done under the mediation of the 
United Nations. However, it is to be 
done, it must be done. There can be 
no more evasiveness or double talk or 
equivocation. The matter is too serious. 

Let it be said that the Arabs may 
have something to answer for. There 
is a suspicion abroad that the miseries 
of the refugees constitute for the Arabs 
a valuable asset, which they are not too 
willing to lose. Let us get at the truth. 

A fortunate circumstance in some sort 
of a settlement would be that Iraq needs 
citizens and has new fertile land being 
brought under cultivation by the re- 
establishment of the ancient irrigation 
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in Mesopotamia with the waters of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. It is, how- 
ever, not enough that Israel points to 
Mesopotamia in an endeavor to relieve 
itself of its own responsibilities. Those 
responsibilities must be recognized in a 
substantial way if the Mesopotamian 
solution is to be used in any large meas- 
ure for the satisfying of just demands 
of the refugees. 

Those demands must be satisfied and 
both Israel and the Arab states are on 
record as to their willingness to confer 
and to accept reasonable solutions, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is 
there further morning business? 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING OF VISIT 
TO BRAZIL BY SECRETARY 
DULLES 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 5 minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
never thought I would see the day when 
I would be standing on the floor of the 
Senate defending Mr. Dulles and his ac- 
tions abroad and at the same time criti- 
cizing my friends and former colleagues 
of our great press services. 

However, I was amazed at the fan- 
tastic press treatment of Secretary 
Dulles’ trip to Rio de Janeiro and his 
reception there. 

Having just returned from a week’s 
session of the Interparliamentary Union 
at Rio de Janeiro, which I attended as 
a member of the United States dele- 
gation, leaving there 2 days prior to Mr. 
Dulles’ departure from the United States 
for that city, I was shocked to read on 
the front page of the dignified Wash- 
ington Post the UPI story headlined 
“Students Boo, Yell Insults as Dulles 
Lands In Rio.” The article reads: 

Rio DE JANETO, August 4—Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles arrived in Brazil 
today on a 2-day official visit and immedi- 
ately ran into an anti-American demon- 
stration by a group of fist-shaking students 
shouting “Dulles go home.” 

As Dulles sped in a motorcade at 50 miles 
an hour by the black-draped university 
students’ headquarters, some 200 students 
crowded the windows and the rooftop to boo, 
shout insults, and make threatening ges- 
tures with their arms. 


Those are the first two paragraphs 
of the article on the front page of the 
Washington Post. The third para- 
graph reads: 

It was the only hostile demonstration 
against the visitor, who was applauded by 
a crowd collected in front of the United 
States Embassy, both when he arrived from 
the airport and later when he left the Em- 
bassy to call on top Brazilian officials. 


In the reputable Baltimore Sun I read 
the headline: “Students Jeer at Dulles 
as He Arrives In Rio.” 

The subhead reads: “Sign Advises 
Him To ‘Go Home’ but Physical Violence 
Is Nil; Friendship Shown Also.” 

The article reads: 

Rio DE Janerno, August 4—Students jeered 
Secretary Dulles on his arrival today for an 
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official visit to Brazil. A banner demanded: 
“Dulles go home.” 

Boos and whistles, a Latin American 
equivalent of the Bronx cheer, sounded from 
windows of the leftist National Students 
Union headquarters as the Secretary's car 
sped by at 50 miles an hour. 

NO FRIENDS 

The Dulles-go-home banner swung at the 
middie of the headquarters building. The 
building was draped in black. 

On a mass of crepe was another sign say- 
ing: “Petrobas is untouchable.” 

Petrobas is Brazil's state-owned oil com- 
pany. 

A sign swinging above the entrance to the 
building attributed to Dulles the quotation: 
“The United States has no friends, just 
interests.” 

But there was no physical violence, such 
as the spitting and stoning attacks on Vice 
President Nrxon in Peru and Venezuela dur- 
ing Nrxon’s South American tour last spring. 
Nrxon did not visit Brazil. 


Six paragraphs down, 
reads: 

Friendship was manifest as well as hos- 
tility. Officials of President Juscelino Ku- 
bitschek’s government welcomed Dulles at 
the airport. There was applause from a 


small throng at the United States Embassy 
in downtown Rio. 


The respectable New York Times 
headlines its story: “Dulles is Jeered by 
Rio Students.” The subhead reads: 
“Demonstration by Red-led Group 
Blocked—Secretary Stresses Mideast Is- 
sues.” 

Then the story is treated in more 
characteristic New York Times fashion. 

The only objective treatment I have 
found was given by the New York Herald 
Tribune, a newspaper with which I 
frequently disagree. 

The Tribune headline reads: “Dulles 
Gets Welcome in Brazil. Arrives to Talk 
With Kubitschek.” 

The front page article reads: 

By United Press International. 

Rio DE JANERO, August 4—Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles arrived here today 
by plane from Washington for a 2-day 
Official visit to discuss hemisphere and world 
problems with President Juscelino Kubits- 
chek. 


Down in the eighth paragraph the 
article reads: 

As Secretary Dulles, in a motorcade travel- 
ing at 50 miles an hour, sped by the black- 
draped university students’ headquarters, 
about 200 students crowded the windows 
and the rooftop to boo, shout insults, and 
make threatening gestures with their arms, 


At the meeting of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union at Rio de Janeiro we asso- 
ciated with the members of parliament 
and other elected officials of the great 
nations of Latin America. While there, 
we experienced the fine hospitality of 
the officials of Brazil. Everything possi- 
ble was done to make our stay a pleasant 
one, to make us feel welcome, and to 
demonstrate the good will which exists 
among the great majority of the people 
of Latin America. In the time we were 
there, we were treated hospitably and 
with courtesy, even by taxicab drivers 
and the people on the streets. That ex- 
perience demonstrates to me that the 
connotation of these stories is exactly 
the reverse of the facts. 


the article 
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Mr. President, I myself was once a 
newspaper man. I know what it means 
to get an early morning lead. What is 
wanted is something which will make the 
headlines; something which will have 
some yumph, jazz, and spectacular tone, 
rather than the rather drab headline 
carried in the New York Herald Tribune 
to the effect that Mr. Dulles was wel- 
comed in Brazil. 

But I say it is paying too high a price 
in our relations with great continental, 
friendly, democratic nations to headline 
and over-emphasize the fact that some 
200 university students jeered or booed 
the Secretary of State, when that fact 
is so small in the whole picture, and was 
obviously heckling inspired by the Com- 
munist organization. 

I watched and saw the Communist 
students’ headquarters. I saw them 
working late at night, putting up signs 
for their Communist-backed candidates 
who are running in the elections which 
will be held this year. 

The old time American visitors who 
were there knew the building. They ex- 
pected the kind of action which was 
taken. They knew of the push-button 
control over that student organization 
by Moscow’s highly paid secretariat, 
which is maintained in Rio de Janeiro, 
and which furnishes the stinkbombs 
which are thrown by the students. 

As one who has had some newspaper 
experience, I say that the persons who 
wrote these stories and placed over them 
the headlines about booing completely 
failed to cover the situation in an ob- 
jective way. 

It would have been news if the Com- 
munist-led students had not jeered or 
booed. What does one expect? If our 
newspaper writers had been there for a 
day or two, they could have learned 
from any American that the student 
demonstrations take place against the 
Brazilian Government, against any capi- 
talistic enterprise, or against anything 
else. 

Experienced newspaper writers trav- 
eled 5,000 miles to Rio to cover the 
visit by the Secretary of State was the 
only thing which was newsworthy to 
them in the welcoming of our Secretary 
of State the jeering by the Communist 
student demonstrators? All over the 
world the story will be construed to mean 
that American prestige in Brazil and in 
Latin America as a whole is at a new 
low. What has happened to the news- 
paper fraternity when experienced news 
and headline writers are a “patsy” for 
incidents like that? 

I will defend the press against all un- 
fair attacks, but certainly the respon- 
sibility of a free press demands an accu- 
rate job of reporting foreign affairs. 

I speak from the experiences of a week 
in Rio, and from the experiences of the 
other members of our party, who had 
been also in many other Latin American 
countries for 2 weeks, and who had con- 
stant, day-to-day association with the 
elected representatives of those coun- 
tries. I say that the stories which have 
been printed under. glaring headlines 
and published to the world will damage 
the prestige and friendship which I know 

civ——1016 
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the United States has in Latin America. 
If we do not have more objective report- 
ing of the whole picture of our activities 
in foreign countries, with events played 
in such a way as to show their relative 
importance, we shall leave the impres- 
sion from our own news sources that the 
world is saying to us: “Americans Go 
Home.” Such a false impression is dan- 
gerous and misleading. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Oklahoma has called 
our attention to a very significant point, 
based upon his experience. The Amer- 
ican press prides itself upon giving all 
the facts and relies upon the American 
public to screen the facts. 

I express the hope that the press, hav- 
ing given what it considered to be the 
leading news from Latin America this 
morning, will now follow up with the 
other leading news, which is, as the 
Senator from Oklahoma has so very 
properly underlined, the fact that these 
are manifestations which we must ex- 
pect; that we must not let ourselves be 
distracted by them. 

The bulk of the people in the other 
American Republics believe as com- 
pletely as we do that the path of free- 
dom is their best path, too, and will get 
them the farthest in terms of decent liv- 
ing, moral living, and higher standards 
of living. We are dealing with areas 
which are religious in their outlook on 
life. Also, we are dealing with people 
who have constantly elected leaders in 
their country, leaders such as President 
Kubitschek, with whom Secretary of 
State Dulles is conferring. He would 
not be the leader he is in Brazilian pol- 
itics if he did not feel the great bulk of 
people of his country were following 
him, and not following the booing, jeer- 
ing students. 

So I express the confident expecta- 
tion that the United States press will 
now, as it traditionally has done, put 
the case in focus, in proper perspective, 
by showing us what is the fact, as the 
Senator from Oklahoma has so very 
truly reminded us, namely, that the 
great bulk of the people of Latin Amer- 
ica are our friends and neighbors, and 
wish our cooperation; and that it is in 
the highest American interest that we 
should cooperate with them as people 
who have self-respect and take great 
pride in their own sovereignty and 
ability to conduct their own affairs, as 
we conduct ours. 

The main consideration is that the 
Latin American people are just as wise, 
just as patriotic, just as effective, and 
just as desirous of working with the 
other people of the Free World as we are. 

I think the best thing we can do is to 
deal with them on the basis of mutual 
cooperation and mutual respect. If all 
the American people understand this 
need, I do not fear the kind of adverse 
ad about which we have read 

ay. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE DUNES 
AREA, SOUTHERN LAKE MICHI- 
GAN 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
growing public desire to maintain the 
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Dunes area, at the south end of Lake 
Michigan, for the recreational uses of 
the people is reflected not only in the 
many thousands of signatures on peti- 
tions which have been coming in, but 
also in the editorials published in vari- 
ous informed newspapers. 

For the information of Members of 
Congress and the appropriate commit- 
tees, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “Dunes State Park Demand,” from 
the July 24, 1958, issue of the La Porte 
Herald-Argus. 

This Indiana newspaper points out 
the growing public interest in exploring 
the Dunes area, and the unique value 
of the natural beauty available there. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


DUNES STATE PARK DEMAND 


The Indiana Dunes State Park, publicized 
in a national magazine as one of the 50 most 
beautiful and best camping places in the 
Nation, showed an 8 percent increase in at- 
tendance for the fiscal year ending June 30. 
Of Indiana’s 19 State parks the Versailles 
State Park was the only other one to show 
a gain. Attendance at Dunes Park was 25,- 
068 more, for a total of 329,400, than the 
previous fiscal . Its total represented 
about 18 percent of the total of 1,842,160 
for all Indiana State parks for the year. 

It is proposed to spend $350,000 to $500,000 
for an expansion program in Dunes Park, 
including a new entrance gate, concession, 
shelter, and bathhouse at the east end 
of the area. The developed area is now at 
the west end of the Lake Michigan shore- 
line. The park now has 2,182 acres and 
only a small portion of the acreage is ex- 
tensively used. 

Because of the increased crowds coming to 
the park for outdoor fun and recreation, 
there should be greater development along 
the 4-mile strip of Lake Michigan. As the 
whole Chicagoland area grows in population 
and in the proportion of younger people, 
great outdoor facilities have more use. This 
trend seems destined to go on for many 
years. 

But as these developments are made they 
should be carefully planned and limited to 
safeguard as much as possible the priceless 
Dunes area—plants, animal and insect life, 
some of which is unique in the Nation. To 
preserve these treasures for natural scien- 
tists and for those who love what lives and 
grows in the outdoors, the developments 
should be limited to the beach areas and 
to necessary roads or paths. 

In the sense that the Dunes area repre- 
sents one of the last outposts of primeval 
nature in all her splendor and richness, the 
2,182 acres are pathetically small. That's 
why the save-the-Dunes people argue that 
the last remnant of unspoiled shoreline 
west of the Dunes Park should also be saved 
from steel mills and ship harbors which can 
always be placed in other locations. There 
is no way to replace the Dunes once taken 
over by civilization. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record a brief excerpt 
from a letter I have just received from 
Mrs. Emilie Welcl, executive secretary 
of the Czechoslovak National Council of 
America, describing her impressions, and 
those of other visitors, of the beautiful 
area of the Dunes, at the southern end 
of Lake Michigan, which we are seeking 
to save for all of the people, by means of 
Senate bill 3898. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the letter was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, IUl., July 26, 1958. 
Hon. PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR DoucLas: I have just re- 
turned from a short vacation and thought of 
you many times during the trip. I first 
visited the Gary area near the lake, then 
proceeded up around the lake to Mackinac 
Island. With me I had three ladies who 
have never visited Michigan, and I was very 
proud to show off America to them. We have 
all seen the beaches in southern France, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Florida, California—but 
the beauty of the Dunes is incomparable. 
We sincerely hope that your efforts to save 
the Dunes will be rewarded. You are ac- 
quainted with the fact, we are sure, that our 
Sokol Pilsen organization has a fine camp on 
the shores of Lake Michigan, near New Buf- 
falo? This has been established somewhere 
around 1921. The attorney, Charles Kropik, 
is long-time president of the Pilsen Sokol 
organization. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours respectfully, 
EMILIE WELCL, 
Executive Secretary. 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES BY 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, it will be 
recalled that in the Mutual Security Act 
of 1958 Congress amended the statutory 
provisions relating to the use of foreign 
currencies by Congressional committees. 
Under the new provisions, each member 
or employee of a committee using these 
currencies is required to make an item- 
ized report, in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the committee. 
These individual reports are then to be 
consolidated and forwarded to the Ap- 
propriations Committee. The consoli- 
dated reports are then to be published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that section 
502 (b) of the Mutual Security Act be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECTION 502 (8) OF THE MUTUAL SECURITY 
ACT OF 1958 

Provided, That each member or employee 
of any such committee shall make, to the 
chairman of such committee in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by such commit- 
tee, an itemized report showing the amounts 
and dollar equivalent values of each such 
foreign currency expended, together with the 
purposes of the expenditure, including lodg- 
ing, meals, transportation, and other pur- 
poses, Within the first 60 days that Congress 
is in session in each calendar year, the chair- 
man of each such committee shall consoli- 
date the reports of each member and em- 
ployee of the committee and forward said 
consolidated report, showing the total item- 
ized expenditures of the committee and of 
each member or employee thereof during the 
preceding calendar year, to the Committee on 
House Administration of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (if the committee be a commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives or a 
joint committee whose funds are disbursed 
by the Clerk of the House) or to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the Senate (if the 
committee be a Senate committee or a joint 
committee whose funds are disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate). Each such report 
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submitted by each committee shall be pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp within 
10 legislative days after receipt by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration of the House 
or the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate. 


Mr. GREEN. In accordance with the 
provisions of law contemplating that 
each committee would make regulations 
governing the expenditure of foreign 
currencies by its members and employees, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations has 
adopted a set of travel regulations. Be- 
cause of the public interest in this sub- 
ject, I ask unanimous consent that those 
regulations, as approved by the commit- 
tee August 5, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
August 5, 1958. 


TRAVEL REGULATIONS 
I. DESIGNATED PERSONS 


A. Committee and staff members proceed- 
ing abroad on official committee business 
will be designated in advance by the chair- 
man, or in his absence by a committee 
member named for such purpose. All other 
Government employees accompanying com- 
mittee members and personnel abroad (ex- 
cept properly detailed escort officers) shall 
be carried in a committee travel status only 
upon written application to, and prior con- 
sent of, the chairman, 


II. DOLLAR EXPENDITURES 


A. Authorized dollar advances from com- 
mittee funds pursuant to the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, or by Senate 
resolution, and reimbursements for out-of- 
pocket dollar expenditures while on official 
travel in the United States or abroad shall 
be accounted for in accordance with appli- 
cable laws and regulations of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 


II. FOREIGN CURRENCY EXPENDITURES 


A. Authorization for committee members 
and personnel, and accompanying Senate 
employees, to draw foreign currencies at 
United States posts abroad, shall be made 
in advance to the Department of State by 
the chairman in accordance with section 
502 (b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended. 

B. Staff members may also be given au- 
thority to draw foreign currencies on be- 
half of the Senate members of any official 
travel party. 

©. Accounting for all foreign currencies 
drawn by designated persons shall be re- 
ported by them to the clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, in form, as 
follows: 

1. The composition of each official travel 
party, dates of departure and return to 
the United States, countries visited, and the 
days spent in each. 

2. The amounts of foreign currencies 
drawn, by whom, where, and when, with 
their dollar equivalents, 

3. A statement of other foreign currencies 
expended on behalf of an official travel 
party or designated persons by the Depart- 
ment of State or other Government agencies 
not required to be listed in subsection 2 
above. 

4. The amounts of foreign currencies 
drawn and not utilized and returned on 
receipt to United States posts abroad. 

5. Subtotals, country by country, of for- 
eign currencies spent for the following pur- 
poses, with their dollar equivalents: (a) 
Meals (including gratuities); (b) lodging 
(including gratuities); (c) official represen- 
tation expenses; (d) transportation (in- 
cluding car rentals, taxis, berths, baggage 
charges, gratuities, etc.); (e) communica- 
tions; (f) landing and interpreters’ fees, 
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maps, books, visa charges, and other spe- 
cified expenses actually incurred in line of 
travel. 

Iv. OTHER FUNDS 


A. Accountability by Senators and Senate 
personnel traveling abroad while using other 
funds such as those for the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union, NATO Parliamentarians, etc., 
shall be made in accordance with specifi- 
cations for the expenditures of those funds, 
and these and other official regulations 
where applicable. 

V. INSTRUCTIONS 


A. The chief of staff of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations is directed to prepare 
committee instructions to carry out the 
purposes of these regulations, and approve 
forms for reports. 

VI. REPORTS 

A. The clerk of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations is charged with the final execu- 
tion of all travel vouchers and reports, and 
the consolidation of those reports showing 
utilization of foreign currencies for submis- 
sion by the chairman of the committee to 
the Committee on Appropriations within 
the specified time provided by law. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 4426, RE- 
VISED STATUTES, RELATING TO 
OPERATION OF CERTAIN VESSELS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, TAL- 
MADGE in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1798) to 
amend section 4426 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, with respect to cer- 
tain small vessels operated by coopera- 
tives or associations in transporting 
merchandise of members on a nonprofit 
basis to or from places within the inland 
waters of southeastern Alaska and 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia, or to 
or from places within said inland wa- 
ters and places within the inland wa- 
ters of the State of Washington, which 
was, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That the third sentence of section 4426 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (34 Stat. 
193; 46 U. S. C. 404), is hereby amended by 
adding the following proviso at the end 
thereof: “Provided further, That no vessel 
under 150 gross tons, owned by or demise 
chartered to any cooperative or association 
engaged solely in transporting cargo owned 
by any one or more of the members of such 
cooperative or association on a nonprofit 
basis (1) between places within the inland 
waters of southeastern Alaska, as defined 
pursuant to section 2 of the act of Febru- 
ary 19, 1895, as amended (28 Stat. 672; 33 
U. S. C. 151), or (2) between places within 
said inland waters of southeastern Alaska 
and Prince Rupert, British Columbia, or (3) 
between places within said inland waters of 
southeastern Alaska and places within the 
inland waters of the State of Washington, 
as also defined pursuant to such act of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1895, as amended, via sheltered 
waters, as defined in article I, of the treaty 
between United States and Canada defin- 
ing certain waters of the west coast of 
North America as sheltered waters, dated 
December 9, 1933, shall be deemed to be 
carrying freight for hire within the meaning 
of this section.” 

Src. 2. This act shall be effective immedi- 
ately upon enactment and shall apply only 
to vessels theretofore constructed and now 
in operation in Alaskan waters and shall 
cease to be effective on and after June 30, 
1962. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
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amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives, request a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Macnu- 
son, Mr. Pastore, Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. BUT- 
LER, and Mr. Corron the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD AND 
FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3880) to create a Civil Aeronautics Board 
and a Federal Aviation Agency, to pro- 
vide for the regulation and promotion of 
civil aviation in such manner as to best 
foster its development and safety, and to 
provide for the safe and efficient use of 
the airspace by both civil and military 
aircraft, which were, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That this act may be cited as the “Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958.” 

TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Definitions 

Sec. 101. As used in this act, unless the 
context otherwise requires— 

(1) “Administrator” means the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

(2) “Aeronautics” means the science and 
art of flight. 

(3) “Air carrier” means any citizen of the 
United States who undertakes, whether di- 
rectly or indirectly or by a lease or any other 
arrangement, to engage in air transporta- 
tion: Provided, That the Board may by order 
relieve air carriers who are not directly en- 
gaged in the operation of aircraft in air 
transportation from the provisions of this 
act to the extent and for such periods as may 
be in the public interest. 

(4) “Air commerce” means interstate, 
overseas, or foreign air commerce or the 
transportation of mail by aircraft or any op- 
eration or navigation of aircraft within the 
limits of any Federal airway or any opera- 
tion or navigation of aircraft which directly 
affects, or which may endanger safety in, in- 
terstate, overseas, or foreign air commerce. 

(5) “Aircraft” means any contrivance now 
known or hereafter invented, used, or de- 
signed for navigation of or flight in the air. 

(6) “Aircraft engine” means an engine 
used, or intended to be used, for propulsion 
of aircraft and includes all parts, appur- 
tenances, and accessories thereof other than 
propellers. 

(7) “Airman” means any individual who 
engages, as the person in command or as 
pilot, mechanic, or member of the crew, in 
the navigation of aircraft while under way; 
and (except to the extent the Administrator 
may otherwise provide with respect to indi- 
viduals employed outside the United States) 
any individual who is directly in charge of 
the inspection, maintenance, overhauling, or 
repair of aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, 
or appliances; any individual who serves in 
the capacity of aircraft dispatcher or air- 
traffic control-tower operator; and any in- 
dividual who makes test, exhibition, or prac- 
tice parachute jumps from aircraft, whether 
for sport or monetary consideration. 

(8) “Air navigation facility” means any 
facility used in, available for use in, or de- 
signed for use in, aid of air navigation, in- 
cluding landing areas, lights, any apparatus 
or equipment for disseminating weather in- 
formation, for signaling, for radio-directional 
findings, or for radio or other electrical com- 
munication, and any other structure or 
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mechanism having a similar. purpose for 
guiding or controlling flight in the air or 
the landing and take-off of aircraft. 

(9) “Airport” means a landing area used 
regularly by aircraft for receiving or dis- 
charging passengers or cargo. 

(10) “Air transportation” means inter- 
state, overseas, or forelgn air transportation 
or the transportation of mail by aircraft. 

(11) “Appliances” means instruments, 
equipment, apparatus, parts, appurtenances, 
or accessories, of whatever description, which 
are used, or are capable of being or intended 
to be used, in the navigation, operation, or 
control of aircraft in flight (Including para- 
chutes and including communication equip- 
ment and any other mechanism or mecha- 
nisms installed in or attached to aircraft 
during flight), and which are not a part or 
parts of aircraft, aircraft engines, or pro- 
pellers. 

(12) “Board” means the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

(18) “Citizen of the United States” means 
(a) an individual who is a citizen of the 
United States or of one of its possessions, or 
(b) a partnership of which each member is 
such an individual, or (c) a corporation or 
association created or organized under the 
laws of the United States or of any State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States, 
of which the president and two-thirds or 
more of the board of directors and other 
managing officers thereof are such individ- 
uals and in which at least 75 percent of the 
voting interest is owned or controlled by 
persons who are citizens of the United States 
or of one of its possessions. 

(14) “Civil aircraft” means any aircraft 
other than a public aircraft. 

(15) “Civil aircraft of the United States” 
means any aircraft registered as provided in 
this act. 

(16) “Conditional sale” means (a) any 
contract for the sale of an aircraft, aircraft 
engine, propeller, appliance, or spare part 
under which possession is delivered to the 
buyer and the property is to vest in the 
buyer at a subsequent time, upon the pay- 
ment of part or all of the price, or upon the 
performance of any other condition or the 
happening of any contingency; or (b) any 
contract for the bailment or leasing of an air- 
craft, aircraft engine, propeller, appliance, 
or spare part, by which the bailee or lessee 
contracts to pay as compensation a sum sub- 
stantially equivalent to the value thereof, 
and by which it is agreed that the bailee or 
lessee is bound to become, or has the option 
of becoming, the owner thereof upon full 
compliance with the terms of the contract. 
The buyer, bailee, or lessee shall be deemed 
to be the person by whom any such contract 
is made or given. 

(17) “Conveyance” means a bill of sale, 
contract of conditional sale, mortgage, as- 
signment of mortgage, or other instrument 
affecting title to, or interest in, property. 

(18) “Federal airway” means a portion of 
the navigable airspace of the United States 
designated by the Administrator as a Fed- 
eral airway. 

(19) “Foreign air carrier” means any per- 
son, not a citizen of the United States, who 
undertakes, whether directly or indirectly 
or by lease or any other arrangement, to 
engage in foreign air transportation, 

(20) “Interstate air commerce”, “ovyer- 
seas air commerce”, and “foreign air com- 
merce”, respectively, mean the carriage by 
aircraft of persons or property for compen- 
sation or hire, or the carriage of mail by 
aircraft, or the operation or navigation of 
aircraft in the conduct or furtherance of a 
business or vocation, in commerce between, 
respectively— 

(a) a place In any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and a 
place in any other State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia; or be- 
tween places in the same State of the United 
States through the airspace over any place 
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outside thereof; or between places in the 
same Territory or possession of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia; 

(b) a place in any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and any 
place in a Territory or possession of the 
United States; or between a place in a 
Territory or possession of the United States, 
and a place in any other Territory or pos- 
session of the United States; and 

(c) a place in the United States and any 
place outside thereof; 
whether such commerce moves wholly by 
aircraft or partly by aircraft and partly by 
other forms of transportation. 

(21) “Interstate air transportation”, 
“overseas air transportation”, and “foreign 
air transportation”, respectively, mean the 
carriage by aircraft of persons or property 
as a common carrier for compensation or 
hire or the carriage of mail by aircraft, in 
commerce between, respectively— 

(a) a place in any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and a 
place in any other State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia; or be- 
tween places in the same State of the United 
States through the airspace over any place 
outside thereof; or between places in the 
same Territory or possession of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia; 

(b) a place in any State of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, and any 
place in a Territory or possession of the 
United States; or between a place in a Ter- 
ritory or possession of the United States, 
and a place in any other Territory or pos- 
session of the United States; and 

(c) a place in the United States and any 
place outside thereof; 
whether such commerce moves wholly by air- 
craft or partly by aircraft and partly by other 
forms of transportation, 

(22) “Landing area” means any locality, 
either of land or water, including 
and intermediate landing fields, which is 
used, or intended to be used, for the landing 
and takeoff of aircraft, whether or not fa- 
cilities are provided for the shelter, servicing, 
or repair of aircraft, or for receiving or dis- 

passengers or cargo. 

(23) “Mail” means United States mail and 
foreign-transit mail. 

(24) “Navigable airspace” means airspace 
above the minimum altitudes of flight pre- 
scribed by regulations issued under this act, 
and shall include airspace needed to insure 
safety in takeoff and landing of aircraft. 

(25) “Navigation of aircraft” or “navigate 
aircraft” includes the piloting of aircraft. 

(26) “Operation of aircraft” or “operate 
aircraft” means the use of aircraft, for the 
purpose of air navigation and includes the 
navigation of aircraft. Any person who 
causes or authorizes the operation of air- 
craft, whether with or without the right of 
legal control (in the capacity of owner, lessee, 
or otherwise) of the aircraft, shall be deemed 
to be engaged in the operation of aircraft 
within the meaning of this act. 

(27) “Person” means any individual, firm, 
copartnership, corporation, company, asso- 
ciation, joint-stock association, or body poli- 
tic; and includes any trustee, receiver, as- 
signee, or other similar representative there- 
of. 

(28) “Propeller” includes all parts, appur- 
tenances, and accessories thereof. 

(29) “Possessions of the United States” 
means (a) the Canal Zone, but nothing here- 
in shall impair or affect the jurisdiction 
which has heretofore been, or may hereafter 
be, granted to the President in respect of 
air navigation in the Canal Zone; and (b) all 
other possessions of the United States. 
Where not otherwise distinctly expressed or 
manifestly incompatible with the intent 
thereof, references in this act to possessions 
of the United States shall be treated as also 
referring to the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 
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(30) “Public aircraft” means an aircraft 
used exclusively in the service of any gov- 
ernment or of any political subdivision 
thereof, including the government of any 
State, Territory, or ion of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, but not 
including any government-owned aircraft 
engaged in carrying persons or property for 
commercial purposes. 

(31) “Spare parts” means parts. appur- 
tenances, and accessories of aircraft (other 
than aircraft engines and propellers), of air- 
craft engines (other than propellers), of pro- 
pellers and of appliances, maintained for in- 
stallation or use in an aircraft, aircraft en- 
gine, propeller, or appliance, but which at 
the time are not installed therein or attached 
thereto. 

(82) “Ticket agent” means any person, not 
an air carrier or a foreign air carrier and 
not a bona fide employee of an air carrier or 
foreign air carrier, who, as principal or agent, 
sells or offers for sale any air transportation, 
or negotiates for, or holds himself out by 
solicitation, advertisement, or otherwise as 
one who sells, provides, furnishes, contracts 
or arranges for, such transportation. 

(33) “United States” means the several 
States, the District of Columbia, and the sey- 
eral Territories and possessions of the United 
States, including the territorial waters and 
the overlying airspace thereof. 


Declaration of policy: The Board 


Sec. 102. In the exercise and performance 
of its powers and duties under this act, the 
Board shall consicer the following, among 
other things, as being in the public interest, 
and in accordance with the public conven- 
ience and necessity: 

(a) The encouragement and development 
of an air-transportation system properly 
adapted to the present and future needs of 
the foriegn and domestic commerce of the 
United States, of the Postal Service, and of 
the national defense; 

(b) The regulations of air transportation 
in such manner as to recognize and preserve 
the inherent advantages of, assure the high- 
est degree of safety in, and foster sound eco- 
nomic conditions in, such transportation, and 
to improve the relations between, and co- 
ordinate transportation by, air carriers; 

(c) The promotion of adequate, economi- 
cal, and efficient service by air carriers at 
reasonable charges, without unjust discrim- 
inations, undue preferences or advantages, 
or unfair or destructive competitive prac- 
tices; 

(d) Competition to the extent necessary 
to assure the sound development of an air- 
transportation system properly adapted to 
the needs of the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States, of the Postal 
Service, and of the national defense; 

(e) The promotion of safety in air com- 
merce; and 

(f£) The promotion, encouragement and 
development of civil aeronautics. 


Declaration of policy: The Administrator 


Sec. 103. In the exercise and performance 
of his powers and duties under this act the 
Administrator shall consider the following, 
among other things, as being in the public 
interest: 

(a) The regulation of air commerce in 
such manner as to best promote its develop- 
ment and safety and fulfill the requirements 
of national defense; 

(b) The promotion, encouragement, and 
development of civil aeronautics; 

(c) The control of the use of the navigable 
airspace of the United States and the regu- 
lation of both civil and military operations 
in such airspace in the interest of the safety 
and efficiency of both; 

(d) The consolidation of research and de- 
velopment with respect to air navigation 
facilities, as well as the installation and op- 
eration thereof; 
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(e) The development and operation of a 
common system of air traffic control and 
navigation for both military and civil air- 
craft. 

Public right of transit 

Sec. 104. There is hereby recognized and 
declared to exist in behalf of any citizen of 
the United States a public right of freedom 
of transit through the navigable airspace of 
the United States. 


TITLE II—CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD; GENERAL 
POWERS OF BOARD 
Continuation of existing board 
General 

Sec. 201. (a) (1) The Civil Aeronautics 
Board, created and established under the 
name “Civil Aeronautics Authority” by sec- 
tion 201 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
and redesignated as the “Civil Aeronautics 
Board” by Reorganization Plan No. IV of 
1940, is hereby continued as an agency of 
the United States, and shall continue to be 
composed of five members appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, for terms of 6 years, be- 
ginning upon the expiration of the terms 
for which their predecessors were appointed, 
except that any person appointed to fill a 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration 
of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed shall be appointed only for the 
remainder of such term; but upon the ex- 
piration of his term of office a member shall 
continue to serve until his successor is ap- 
pointed and shall have qualified. 

(2) The members of the Board may be 
removed by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. 
No more than three of the members shall 
be appointed from the same political party. 
The President shall designate annually one 
of the members of the Board to serve as 
chairman and one of the members to serve 
as vice chairman, who shall act as chair- 
man in the absence or incapacity of the 
chairman. Each member of the Board shall 
receive a salary at the rate of $20,000 per 
annum, except that the member serving as 
chairman shall receive a salary at the rate 
of $20,500 per annum. 

Qualifications of Members 

(b) The members of the Board shall be ap- 
pointed with due regard to their fitness for 
the efficient dispatch of the powers and 
duties vested in and imposed upon the Board 
by this act. Each member of the Board shall 
be a citizen of the United States, and no 
member of the Board shall have any pecu- 
niary interest in or own stock in or bonds of 
any civil aeronautics enterprise. No member 
of the Board shall engage in any other busi- 
ness, vocation, or employment. 

Quorum, Principal Office, and Seal 

(c) Three of the members shall constitute 
a quorum of the Board. The principal office 
of the Board shall be in the District of Co- 
lumbia, where its general sessions shall be 
held, but whenever the convenience of the 
public or of the parties may be promoted, or 
delay or expense may be prevented, the Board 
may hold hearings or other proceedings at 
any other place. The Board shall have an 
official seal which shall be judicially noticed 
and which shall be preserved in the custody 
of the secretary of the Board, 


Miscellaneous 
Officers and Employees 

Sec. 202. (a) The Board is authorized, 
without regard to the civil-service and clas- 
sification laws, to appoint and prescribe the 
duties and fix the compensation of a secre- 
tary of the Board, and to fix the compensa- 
tion of a secretary and an administrative as- 
sistant for each member, and subject to the 
civil-service and classification laws, to select, 
employ, appoint, and fix the compensation of 
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such officers, employees, attorneys, and 
agents, as shall be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act, and to define their 
authority and duties. 
Temporary Personnel 

(b) The Board may, from time to time, 
without regard to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws, engage for temporary service 
such duly qualified consulting engineers or 
agencies, or other qualified persons as are 
necessary in the exercise and performance of 
the powers and duties of each, and fix the 
compensation of such engineers, agencies, or 
persons without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and the expenses of 
such employment shall be paid out of sums 
appropriated for the expenses of the Board. 

Cooperation With Other Federal Agencies 

(c) The Board is authorized to use, with 
their consent, the available services, equip- 
ment, personnel, and facilities of other civil- 
ian or military agencies and instrumentali- 
ties of the Federal Government, on a reim- 
bursable basis when appropriate, and on a 
similar basis to cooperate with such other 
agencies and instrumentalities in the estab- 
lishment and use of services, equipment, and 
facilities of the Board. 

Authorization of expenditures and travel 

General Authority 

Sec. 203. (a) The Board is empowered to 
make such expenditures at the seat of gov- 
ernment and elsewhere as may be necessary 
for the exercise and performance of the 
powers and duties vested in and imposed 
upon the Board by law, and as from time to 
time may be appropriated for by Congress, 
including expenditures for (1) rent and 
personal services at the seat of government 
and elsewhere; (2) travel expenses; (3) of- 
fice furniture, equipment and supplies, law- 
books, newspapers, periodicals, and books of 
reference (including the exchange thereof); 
(4) printing and binding; (5) membership 
in and cooperation with such organizations 
as are related to, or are part of, the civil- 
aeronautics industry or the art of aeronau- 
tics in the United States or in any foreign 
country; (6) making investigations and con- 
ducting studies in matters pertaining to 
aeronautics; and (7) acquisition (including 
exchange), operation, and maintenance of 
passenger carrying automobiles and aircraft, 
and such other property as is necessary in 
the exercise and performance of the powers 
and duties of the Board: Provided, That no 
aircraft or motor vehicle purchased under 
the provisions of this section, shall be used 
otherwise than for official business, 

Travel 

(b) Travel by personnel of the United 
States Government on commercial aircraft, 
domestic or foreign, including travel be- 
tween airports and centers of population or 
posts of duty when incidental to travel on 
commercial aircraft, shall be allowed at 
public expense when authorized or approved 
by competent authority, and transportation 
requests for such travel may be issued upon 
such authorizations. Such expense shall be 
allowed without regard to comparative costs 
of transportation by aircraft with other 
modes of transportation. 


General powers and duties of the Board 
General Powers 

Src. 204. (a) The Board is empowered to 
perform such acts, to conduct such investi- 
gations, to issue and amend such orders, 
and to make and amend such general or 
special rules, regulations, and procedure, 
pursuant to and consistent with the provi- 
sions of this act, as it shall deem necessary 
to carry out the provisions of, and to exer- 
cise and perform its powers and duties 
under this act. 
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Cooperation with State Aeronautical 
Agencies 

(b) The Board is empowered to confer 
with or to hold joint hearings with any 
State aeronautical agency, or other State 
agency, in connection wih any matter aris- 
ing under this act within its jurisdiction, 
and to avail itself of the cooperation, serv- 
ices, records, and facilities of such State 
agencies as fully as may be practicable in 
the administration and enforcement of this 
act. 

Exchange of Information 

(c) The Board is empowered to exchange 
with foreign governments, through appro- 
priate agencies of the United States, in- 
formation pertaining to aeronautics. 


Publications 


(d) Except as may be otherwise provided 
in this act, the Board shall make a report 
in writing in all proceedings and investiga- 
tions under this act in which formal hear- 
ings have been held, and shall state in such 
report its conclusions together with its de- 
cision, order, or requirement in the prem- 
ises. All such reports shall be entered of 
record and a copy thereof shall be fur- 
nished to all parties to the proceeding or 
investigation. The Board shall provide for 
the publication of such reports, and all 
other reports, orders, decisions, rules, and 
regulations issued by it under this act in 
such form and manner as may be best 
adapted for public information and use. 
Publications purporting to be published by 
the Board shall be competent evidence of 
the orders, decisions, rules, regulations, and 
reports of the Board therein contained in all 
courts of the United States, and of the sev- 
eral States, Territories, and ons 
thereof, and the District of Columbia, with- 
out further proof of authentication thereof. 


Annual report 

Sec. 205. The Board shall make an annual 
report to the Congress, copies of which shall 
be distributed as are other reports transmit- 
ted to Congress. Such report shall contain 
in addition to a report of the work per- 
formed under this act, such information 
and data collected by the Board as may be 
considered of value in the determination of 
questions connected with the development 
and regulation of civil aeronautics, together 
with such recommendations as to addi- 
tional legislation relating thereof as the 
Board may deem necessary, and the Board 
may also transmit recommendations as to 
legislation at any other time. 


TITLE I—ORGANIZATION OF AGENCY AND 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATOR 
Creation of Agency 
General 


Sec. 301. (a) There is hereby established 
the Federal Aviation Agency, referred to in 
this act as the “Agency.” The Agency shall 
be headed by an Administrator who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$22,500 per annum. The Administrator shall 
be responsible for the exercise of all powers 
and the discharge of all duties of the Agency, 
and shall have authority and control over 
all personnel and activities thereof. In the 
exercise of his duties and the discharge of 
his responsibilities under this act, the Ad- 
ministrator shall not submit his decisions 
for the approval of, nor be bound by the de- 
cisions or recommendations of, any commit- 
tee, board, or other organization created by 
Executive order. 

Qualifications of Administrator 

(b) The Administrator shall be a citizen 
of the United States, and shall be appointed 
with due regard for his fitness for the effi- 
cient discharge of the powers and duties 
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vested in and imposed upon him by this act. 
At the time of his nomination he shall be a 
civilian and shall have had experience in a 
field directly related to aviation. The Ad- 
ministrator shall have no pecuniary interest 
in or own any stock in or bonds of any aero- 
nautical enterprise nor shall he engage in 
any other business, vocation, or employment. 


Principal Office and Seal 


(c) The principal office of the Agency shall 
be in or near the District of Columbia, but 
it may act and exercise all its powers at any 
other place. The Agency shall have an offi- 
cial seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

Organization of Agency 
Deputy Administrator 

Sec. 302. (a) There shall be a Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Deputy Administrator shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $20,500 per annum, and 
shall perform such duties and exercise such 
powers as the Administrator shall prescribe. 
The Deputy Administrator shall act for, and 
exercise the powers of, the Administrator 
during his absence or disability. 


Qualifications and Status of Deputy 
Administrator 


(b) The Deputy Administrator shall be a 
citizen of the United States, and shall be 
appointed with due regard for his fitness 
for the efficient discharge of the powers and 
duties vested in and imposed upon him by 
this act. At the time of his nomination he 
shall have had experience in a field directly 
related to aviation. He shall have no pecu- 
niary interest in nor own any stocks in or 
bonds of any aeronautical enterprise, nor 
shall he engage in any other business, voca- 
tion, or employment. Nothing in this act or 
other law shall preclude appointment to the 
position of Deputy Administrator of an offi- 
cer on active duty with the armed services; 
except that if the Administrator is a former 
Regular officer of any one of the armed serv- 
ices, the Deputy Administrator shall not be 
an officer on active duty with one of the 
armed services or a retired or resigned Regu- 
lar officer of one of the armed services. Any 
officer on active duty or any retired officer, 
while serving as Deputy Administrator, shall 
continue to hold rank and grade not lower 
than that in which serving at the time of 
his appointment as Deputy Administrator, 
and shall be entitled to receive (1) the com- 
pensation provided for the Deputy Adminis- 
trator by subsection (a) of this section, or 
(2) the military pay and allowances (in- 
cluding personal money allowance) or the 
retired pay, as the case may be, payable to 
a commissioned officer of his grade and 
length of service, whichever he may elect. 
Whenever any officer serving as Deputy Ad- 
ministrator elects to receive his military pay 
and allowances (including personal money 
allowance), or his retired pay, as the case 
may be, the appropriate department shall be 
reimbursed from any funds available to de- 
fray the expenses of the Agency. 

Military Participation 

(c) (1) In order to insure that the inter- 
ests of national defense are properly safe- 
guarded and that the Administrator is prop- 
erly advised as to the needs and special 
problems of the armed services, the Ad- 
ministrator shall provide for participation 
of military personnel in carrying out his 
functions relating to regulation and pro- 
tection of air traffic, including provision of 
air navigation facilities, and research and 
development with respect thereto, and the 
allocation of airspace. Members of the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, the Marine 
Corps, or the Coast Guard may be detailed 
by the appropriate Secretary, pursuant to 
cooperative agreements with the Adminis- 
trator, including such agreement on reim- 
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bursement as may be deemed advisable by 
the Administrator and the Secretary con- 
cerned, for service in the Agency to effect 
such participation. 

(2) Appointment to, acceptance of, and 
service as Deputy Administrator or under 
such cooperative agreements shall in no way 
affect status, office, rank, or grade which 
commissioned officers or enlisted men may 
occupy or hold, or any emolument, perqui- 
site, right, privilege, or benefit incident to 
or arising out of any such status, office, rank, 
or grade. No person so detailed or appointed 
shall be subject to direction by or control by 
the department from which detailed or ap- 
pointed or by any agency or officer thereof 
directly or indirectly with respect to his re- 
sponsibilities under this act or within the 
Agency. 

(3) The Administrator, within 6 months of 
the effective date of this paragraph and 
semiannually thereafter, shall report in writ- 
ing to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress on agreements entered into under 
this subsection, including the number, rank, 
and positions of members of the armed sery- 
ices detailed pursuant thereto, together with 
his evaluation of the effectiveness of such 
agreements and assignments of personnel 
thereunder in accomplishing the purposes of 
such subsection. 

Exchange of Information 

(da) In order to assist the Administrator 
further in the discharge of responsibilities 
under this act, the Administrator and the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Administrator 
and the Administrator of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, are di- 
rected to establish by cooperative agreement 
suitable arrangements for the timely ex- 
change of information pertaining to their 
programs, policies, and requirements directly 
relating to such responsibilities. 

Emergency Status 

(e) The Administrator shall develop in 
consultation with the Department of De- 
fense and other affected Government agen- 
cies, plans for the effective discharge of the 
responsibilities of the Agency in the event 
of war, and shall propose to Congress on or 
before January 1, 1960, legislation for such 
purpose: Provided, That in the event of war 
the President by Executive order may trans- 
fer to the Department of Defense any func- 
tions (including powers, duties, activities, 
facilities, and parts of functions) of the 
Agency prior to enactment of such proposed 
legislation. In connection with any such 
transfer, the President may provide for ap- 
propriate transfers of records, property, and 
personnel. 

Officers and Employees 

(f) The Administrator is authorized, sub- 
ject to the civil-service and classification 
laws, to select, employ, appoint, and fix the 
compensation of such officers, employees, 
attorneys, and agents as shall be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act, and 
to define their authority and duties. 

Study of Special Personnel Problems 

(g) The Administrator shall make a study, 
in consultation with other affected Govern- 
ment agencies, of personnel problems in- 
herent in the functions of the Agency, giv- 
ing due consideration to the need for (1) 
special qualifications and training, (2) 
special provisions as to pay, retirement, and 
hours of service, and (3) special provisions 
to assure availability, responsiveness, and 
security status of essential personnel in 
fulfilling national defense requirements, and 
shall report the results thereof, and make 
recommendation for legislation thereon, to 
Congress on or before January 1, 1960. 

Scientific Employees 

(h) The Administrator is authorized to 

establish and fix the compensation for not 
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to exceed 15 positions of officers and em- 
ployees of the Agency of a scientific or pro- 
fessional nature without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, each 
such position being established to effectu- 
ate those research, development, and related 
activities of the Agency which require the 
services of specially qualified scientific or 
professional personnel. The rates of basic 
compensation for positions established pur- 
suant to this subsection shall not exceed 
the maximum rate payable under the act of 
August 1, 1947 (Public Law 313, 80th Cong.), 
as amended, and title V of the act of July 
$1, 1956 (Public Law 854, 84th Cong.), and 
shall be subject to the approval of the Civil 
Service Commission. Positions created pur- 
suant to this subsection shall be included 
in the classified civil service of the United 
States, but appointment to such positions 
shall be made without competitive exami- 
nation upon approval of the proposed ap- 
pointee’s qualifications by the Civil Service 
Commission or such officers or agents as it 
may designate for this purpose. 
Advisory Committees and Consultants 


(i) The Administrator is authorized to 
appoint such advisory committees as shall 
be appropriate for the purpose of consulta- 
tion with and advice to the Agency in per- 
formance of its functions hereunder and to 
obtain services authorized by section 15 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 
(5 U. S. C. 55a), at rates not to exceed 
$100 per diem for individuals, and for not 
to exceed 100 days in any calendar year in 
the case of any individual. Members of 
such committees shall be entitled to travel 
expenses and per diem as authorized by the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 73b-2), for all persons employed 
intermittently as consultants or experts re- 
ceiving compensation on a per diem basis. 


Cooperation With Other Agencies 


(j) The Administrator is authorized to 
use with their consent the available services, 
equipment, personnel, and facilities of other 
civilian or military agencies and instrumen- 
talities of the Federal Government, on a 
reimbursable basis when appropriate, and 
on @ similar basis to cooperate with such 
other agencies and instrumentalities in the 
establishment and use of services, equip- 
ment, and facilities of the Agency. The 
Administrator is further authorized to con- 
fer with and avail himself of the coopera- 
tion, services, records, and facilities of State, 
Territorial, municipal or other local agencies. 


Administration of the Agency 
Authorization of Expenditures and Travel 


Sec. 303. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered to make such expenditures at the 
seat of government and elsewhere as may be 
necessary for the exercise and performance 
of the powers and duties vested in and im- 
posed upon him by law, and as from time to 
time may be appropriated for by Congress, 
including expenditures for (1) rent and per- 
sonal services at the seat of government and 
elsewhere; (2) travel expenses; (3) office 
furniture, equipment and supplies, law- 
books, newspapers, periodicals, and books of 
reference (including the exchange thereof); 
(4) printing and binding; (5) membership 
in and cooperation with such organizations 
as are related to, or are part of, the civil 
aeronautics industry or the art of aeronau- 
tics in the United States or in any foreign 
country; (6) payment of allowances and 
other benefits to employees stationed in for- 
eign countries to the same extent as author- 
ized from time to time for members of the 
Foreign Service of the United States of com- 
parable grade; (7) making investigations 
and conducting studies in matters pertain- 
ing to aeronautics; and (8) acquisition (in- 
cluding exchange), operation and mainte- 
mance of passenger-carrying automobiles 
and aircraft, and such other property as is 
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necessary in the exercise and performance of 
the powers and duties of the Administrator: 
Provided, That no aircraft or motor vehicles, 
purchased under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, shall be used otherwise than for official 
business, 


Supplies and Materials for Overseas 
Installations 


(b) When appropriations for any fiscal 
year for the Agency have not been made 
prior to the first day of March preceding the 
beginning of such fiscal year, the Admin- 
istrator may authorize such officer or officers 
as may be designated by him to incur obli- 
gations for the purchase and transportation 
of supplies and materials necessary to the 
proper execution of the Administrator’s 
functions at installations outside the conti- 
nental United States, including those in 
Alaska, in amounts not to exceed 75 percent 
of the amount that had been made avail- 
able for such purposes for the fiscal year 
then current, payments of these obligations 
to be made from the appropriations for the 
next succeeding fiscal year when they be- 
come available. 

Acquisition and Disposal of Property 

(c) The Administrator, on behalf of the 
United States, is authorized, where appro- 
priate: (1) to accept any conditional or un- 
conditional gift or donation of money or 
other property, real or personal, or of services; 
(2) within the limits of available appro- 
priations made by the Congress therefor, to 
acquire by purchase, condemnation, lease, or 
otherwise, real property or interests therein, 
including, in the case of air navigation fa- 
cilities (including airports) owned by the 
United States and operated under the direc- 
tion of the Administrator, easements through 
or other interests in airspace immediately 
adjacent thereto and needed in connection 
therewith: Provided, That the authority 
herein granted shall not include authority 
for the acquisition of space in buildings for 
use by the Federal Aviation Agency, suitable 
accommodations for which shall be provided 
by the Administrator of General Services, un- 
less the Administrator of General Services 
determines, pursuant to section 1 (d) of 
Reorganization Plan No. 18, 1950 (64 Stat. 
1270; 5 U. S. C. 1332-15 note), that the space 
to be acquired is to be utilized for the spe- 
cial purposes of the Federal Aviation Agency 
and is not generally suitable for the use of 
other agencies; (3) for adequate compensa- 
tion, by sale, lease, or otherwise, to dispose of 
any real or personal property or interest 
therein: Provided, That, except for airport 
and airway property and technical equip- 
ment used for the special purposes of the 
Agency, such disposition shall be made in ac- 
cordance with the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amended; 
and (4) to construct, improve, or renovate 
laboratories and other test facilities and to 
purchase or otherwise acquire real property 
required therefor, Any such acquisition by 
condemnation may be made in accordance 
with the provisions of the act of August 1, 
1888 (40 U. S. C. 257; 25 Stat. 357), the act 
of February 26, 1931 (40 U. S. C. 258a-258e; 
46 Stat. 1421), or any other applicable act: 
Provided, That in the case of condemnations 
of easements through or other interests in 
airspace, in fixing condemnation awards, con- 
sideration may be given to the reasonable 
probable future use of the underlying land. 


Delegation of Functions 

(d) The Administrator may, subject to 
such regulations, supervision, and review as 
he may prescribe, from time to time make 
such provision as he shall deem appropriate 
authorizing the performance by any officer, 
employee, or administrative unit under his 
jurisdiction of any function under this act; 
or, with its consent, authorizing the per- 
formance by any other Federal department 
or agency of any function under section 307 
(b) of this act. 


August 5 


Authority of President to transfer certain 
functions 
Sec. 304. The President may transfer to 
the Administrator any functions (including 
powers, duties, activities, facilities, and parts 
of functions) of the Executive Departments 
or agencies of the Government or of any offi- 
cer or organizational entity thereof which re- 
late primarily to selecting, developing, test- 
ing, evaluation, establishing, operating and 
maintaining systems, procedures, facilities, 
or devices for safe and efficient air naviga- 
tion and air traffic control. In connection 
with any such transfer, the President may 
provide for appropriate transfers of records, 
property, and for necessary civilian and mili- 
tary personnel to be made available from the 
other office, department, or other agency from 
which the transfer is made. 


Fostering of air commerce 


Sec. 305. The Administrator is empowered 
and directed to encourage and foster the 
development of civil aeronautics and air 
commerce in the United States and abroad. 


National defense and civil needs 


Sec. 306. In exercising the authority 
granted in, and discharging the duties im- 
posed by, this act, the Administrator shall 
give full consideration to the requirements of 
national defense, and of commercial and 
general aviation, and to the public right of 
freedom of transit through the navigable 
airspace, 

Airspace control and facilities 
Use of Airspace 

Sec. 307. (a) The Administrator is au- 
thorized and directed to develop plans for 
and formulate policy with respect to the use 
of the navigable airspace; and assign by rule, 
regulation, or order the use of the navigable 
airspace under such terms, conditions, and 
limitations as he may deem necessary in or- 
der to insure the safety of aircraft and the 
efficient utilization of such airspace. He 
may modify or revoke such assignment when 
required in the public interest. 


Air Navigation Facilities 


(b) The Administrator is authorized, with- 
in the limits of available appropriations made 
by the Congress, (1) to acquire, establish, 
and improve air-navigation facilities where- 
ever necessary; (2) to operate and maintain 
such air-navigation facilities; (3) to arrange 
for publication of aeronautical maps and 
charts necessary for the safe and efficient 
movement of aircraft in air navigation uti- 
lizing the facilities and assistance of existing 
agencies of the Government so far as prac- 
ticable; and (4) to provide necessary facil- 
ities and personnel for the regulation and 
protection of air traffic. 

Air Traffic Rules 

(c) The Administrator is further author- 
ized and directed to prescribe air traffic rules 
and regulations governing the flight of air- 
craft, for the navigation, protection, and 
identification of aircraft, for the protection 
of persons and property on the ground, and 
for the efficient utilization of the navigable 
airspace, including rules as to safe altitudes 
of flight and rules for the prevention of col- 
lision between aircraft, between aircraft and 
land or water vehicles, and between aircraft 
and airborne objects. 


Applicability of Administrative Procedure 
Act 

(ad) In the exercise of the rulemaking au- 
thority under subsections (a) and (c) of 
this section, the Administrator shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act, notwithstanding any excep- 
tion relating to military or naval functions 
in section 4 thereof. 


Exemptions 


(e) The Administrator from time to time 
may grant exemptions from the requirements 
of any rule or regulation prescribed under 
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this title if he finds that such action would 
be in the public interest, 
Exception for Military Emergencies 
(f) When it is essential to the defense of 
the United States because of a military emer- 
gency or urgent military necessity, and when 
appropriate military authority so determines, 
and when prior notice thereof is given to the 
Administrator, such military authority may 
authorize deviation by military aircraft of 
the national-defense forces of the United 
States from air-traffic rules issued pursuant 
to this title. Such prior notice shall be given 
to the Administrator at the earliest time 
practicable and, to the extent time and cir- 
cumstances permit, every reasonable effort 
shall be made to consult fully with the Ad- 
ministrator and to arrange in advance for 
the required deviation from the rules on a 
mutually acceptable basis. 
Expenditure of Federal funds for certain 
airports, etc. 
Airports for Other Than Military Purposes 
Sec. 308. (a) No Federal funds, other than 
those expended under this act, shall be ex- 
pended, other than for military purposes 
(whether or not in cooperation with State 
or other local governmental agencies), for 
the acquisition, establishment, construction, 
alteration, repair, maintenance, or operation 
of any landing area, or for the acquisition, 
establishment, construction, maintenance, 
or operation of air-navigation facilities 
thereon, except upon written recommenda- 
tion and certification by the Administrator, 
that such landing area or facility is reason- 
ably necessary for use in air commerce or in 
the interests of national defense. Any inter- 
ested person may apply to the Administrator, 
under regulations prescribed by him, for 
such recommendation and certification with 
respect to any landing area or air-navigation 
facility proposed to be established, con- 
structed, altered, repaired, maintained, or 
operated by, or in the interests of, such per- 
son. There shall be no exclusive right for 
the use of any landing area or air-navigation 
facility upon which Federal funds have been 
expended. 
Location of Airports, Landing Areas, and . 
Missile and Rocket Sites 
(b) In order to assure conformity to plans 
and policies for allocations of airspace by 
the Administrator under section 307 of this 
act, no military airport or landing area, or 
missile or rocket site, shall be acquired, 
established, or constructed, or any runway 
layout substantially altered, unless reason- 
able prior notice thereof is given the Admin- 
istrator so that he may advise with the ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress and 
other interested agencies as to the effects of 
such acquisition, establishment, construc- 
tion, or alteration on the use of airspace by 
aircraft. In case of a disagreement between 
the Administrator and the Department of 
Defense or the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, the matter may be 
appealed to the President for final determi- 
nation. 
Other airports 
Sec. 309. In order to assure conformity 
to plans and policies for, and allocations of, 
airspace by the Administrator under section 
307 of this act, no airport or landing area 
not involving expenditure of Federal funds 
shall be established, or constructed, or any 
runway layout substantially altered unless 
reasonable prior notice thereof is given the 
Administrator, pursuant to regulations pre- 
scribed by him, so that he may advise as to 
the effects of such construction on the use 
of airspace by aircraft. 
Meteorological service 


Sec. 310. The Administrator is empowered 
and directed to make recommendations to 
the Secretary of Commerce for providing 
meteorological service necessary for the safe 
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and efficient movement of aircraft in air 
commerce. In providing meteorological 
services, the Secretary of Commerce shall 
cooperate with the Administrator and give 
full consideration to such recommendations. 


Collection and dissemination of information 


Sec. 311. The Administrator is empowered 
and directed to collect and disseminate in- 
formation relative to civil aeronautics (other 
than information collected and disseminated 
by the Board under titles IV and VII of this 
act); to study the possibilities of the devel- 
opment of air commerce and the aeronau- 
tical industry; and to exchange with foreign 
governments, through appropriate govern- 
mental channels, information pertaining to 
civil aeronautics. 

Development planning 
General 

Sec. 312. (a) The Administrator is directed 
to make long-range plans for and formulate 
policy with respect to the orderly develop- 
ment and use of the navigable airspace, and 
the orderly development and location of 
landing areas, Federal airways, radar instal- 
lations and all other aids and facilities for 
air navigation, as will best meet the needs 
of, and serve the interest of civil aeronautics 
and national defense, except for those needs 
of military agencies which are peculiar to 
air warfare and primarily of military concern. 

Aircraft 

(b) The Administrator is empowered to 
undertake or supervise such developmental 
work and service testing as tends to the 
creation of improved aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, propellers, and appliances. For such 
purpose, the Administrator is empowered to 
make purchases (including exchange) by 
negotiation, or otherwise, of experimental 
aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, and ap- 
pliances, which seem to offer special advan- 
tages to aeronautics. 

Research and Development 

(c) The Administrator shall develop, 
modify, test, and evaluate systems, proce- 
dures, facilities, and devices, as well as de- 
fine the performance characteristics thereof, 
to meet the needs for safe and efficient 
navigation and traffic control of all civil and 
military aviation except for those needs of 
military agencies which are peculiar to air 
warfare and primarily of military concern, 
and select such systems, procedures, facili- 
ties, and devices as will best serve such needs 
and will promote maximum coordination of 
air traffic control and air defense systems. 
Contracts may be entered into for this pur- 
pose without regard to section 3643 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U. S. C. 
529). When there is any substantial ques- 
tion as to whether a matter is of primary 
concern to the military, the Administrator 
is authorized and directed to determine 
whether he or the appropriate military 
agency shall have responsibility. Technical 
information concerning any research and 
development projects of the military agen- 
cies which have potential application to the 
needs of, or possible conflict with, the com- 
mon system shall be furnished to the Ad- 
ministrator to the maximum extent neces- 
sary to insure that common system applica- 
tion potential is properly considered and 
potential future conflicts with the common 
system are eliminated. 

Other powers and duties of Administrator 
General 


Sec. 318. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered to perform such acts, to conduct 
such investigations, to issue and amend such 
orders, and to make and amend such gen- 
eral or special rules, regulations, and proce- 
dures, pursuant to and consistent with 
the provisions of this act, as he shall deem 
necessary to carry out the provisions of, 
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and to exercise and perform his powers and 
duties under, this act, 


Publications 


(b) Except as may be otherwise provided 
in this act, the Administrator shall make a 
report in writing on all proceedings and in- 
vestigations under this act in which formal 
hearings have been held, and shall state in 
such report his conclusions together with 
his decisions, order, or requirement in the 
premises. All such reports shall be entered 
of record and a copy thereof shall be fur- 
nished to all parties to the proceeding or 
investigation. The Administrator shall pro- 
vide for the publication of such reports, and 
all other reports, orders, decisions, rules, 
and regulations issued by him under this 
act in such form and manner as may be 
best adapted for public information and use. 
Publications purporting to be published by 
the Administrator shall be competent evi- 
dence of the orders, decisions, rules, regu- 
lations, and reports of the Administrator 
therein contained in ali courts of the United 
States, and of the several States, Territories, 
and possessions thereof, and the District of 
Columbia, without further proof or authen- 
tication thereof. 


Power To Conduct Hearings and 
Investigations 

(c) In the conduct of any public hearings 
or investigations authorized by this act or 
by the Federal Airport Act, the Administra- 
tor shall have the same powers to take evi- 
dence, issue subpenas, take depositions, and 
compel testimony as are vested in members 
of the Board and its duly designated exam- 
iners by section 1004 of this act. Actions 
of the Administrator in such cases shall be 
governed by the procedures specified in sec- 
tion 1004 and be enforced in the manner 
provided therein. 


Training Schools 


(ad) The Administrator is empowered to 
conduct a school or schools for the purpose 
of training employees of the Agency in those 
subjects necessary for the proper perform- 
ance of all authorized functions of the 
Agency. He may also authorize attendance 
at courses given in such school or schools 
of other governmental personnel, and per- 
sonnel of foreign governments, or personnel 
of the aeronautics industry: Provided, That 
in the event the attendance of such per- 
sons shall increase the cost of operation of 
such school or schools, the Administrator 
may require the payment or transfer of suf- 
ficient funds or other appropriate consid- 
eration to offset the additional costs. In 
providing any training to employees of the 
Agency or of other agencies of the Federal 
Government, the Administrator shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Government 
Employees Training Act (72 Stat. 327). 
Funds received by the Administrator here- 
under may be credited (1) to appropriations 
current at the time the expenditures are to 
be or have been paid, (2) to appropriations 
current at the time such funds are received, 
or (3) in part as provided under clause (1) 
and in part as provided under clause (2). 

Annual Report 

(e) The Administrator shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress an annual 
report. Such report shall contain, in addi- 
tion to a report of the work performed under 
this act, such information and data collect- 
ed by the Administrator as may be consid- 
ered of value in the determination of ques- 
tions connected with the development and 
regulation of civil aeronautics, the utiliza- 
tion of national airspace, and the improve- 
ment of the air navigation and traffic con- 
trol system, together with such recom- 
mendations as to additional legislation re- 
lated thereto as the Administrator may deem 
necessary, and the Administrator may also 
transmit recommendations as to legislation 
at any other time, 
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Delegation of powers and duties to private 
persons 
Delegation by Administrator 

Sec. 314. (a) In exercising the powers and 
duties vested in him by this act, the Admin- 
istrator may, subject to such regulations, 
supervision, and review as he may prescribe, 
delegate to any properly qualified private 
person, or to any employee or employees 
under the supervision of such person, any 
work, business, or function respecting (1) 
the examination, inspection, and testing 
necessary to the issuance of certificates un- 
der title VI of this act, and (2) the issuance 
of such certificates in accordance with 
standards established by him. The Admin- 
istrator may establish the maximum fees 
which such private persons may charge for 
their services and may rescind any delega- 
tion made by him pursuant to this subsec- 
tion at any time and for any reason which 
he deems appropriate. 

Application for Reconsideration 

(b) Any person affected by any action 
taken by any private person exercising dele- 
gated authority under this section may ap- 
ply for reconsideration of such action by the 
Administrator. The Administrator upon his 
own initiative, with respect to the author- 
ity granted under subsection (a), may re- 
consider the action of any private person 
either before or after it has become effective. 
If, upon reconsideration by the Administra- 
tor, it shall appear that the action in ques- 
tion is in any respect unjust or unwar- 
ranted, the Administrator shall reverse, 
change, or modify the same accordingly; 
otherwise such action shall be affirmed: 
Provided, That nothing in this subsection 
shall be construed as modifying, amending, 
or repealing any provisions of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. 


TITLE IV—AIR CARRIER ECONOMIC REGULATION 
Certificate of public convenience and 
necessity 
Certificate Required 


Sec. 401. (a) No air carrier shall engage in 
any air transportation unless there is in 
force a certificate issued by the Board au- 
thorizing such air carrier to engage in such 
transportation. 


Application for Certificate 


(b) Application for a certificate shall be 
made in writing to the Board and shall be 
so verified, shall be in such form and con- 
tain such information, and shall be accom- 
panied by such proof of service upon such 
interested persons, as the Board shall by 
regulation require, 

Notice of Application 

(c) Upon the filing of any such applica- 
tion, the Board shall give due notice thereof 
to the public by posting a notice of such 
application in the office of the Secretary of 
the Board and to such other persons as 
the Board may by regulation determine. 
Any interested person may file with the 
Board a protest or memorandum of opposi- 
tion to or in support of the issuance of a 
certificate. Such application shall be set 
for public hearing, and the Board shall 
dispose of such application as speedily as 


Possible. 
Issuance of Certificate 


(da) (1) The Board shall issue a certificate 
authorizing the whole or any part of the 
transportation covered by the application, if 
it finds that the applicant is fit, willing, and 
able to perform such transportation proper- 
ly, and to conform to the provisions of this 
act and the rules, regulations, and require- 
ments of the Board hereunder, and that 
such transportation is required by the pub- 
lic convenience and necessity; otherwise such 
application shall be denied. 

(2) In the case of an application for a 
certificate to engage in temporary air trans- 
portation, the Board may issue a certificate 
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authorizing the whole or any part thereof 
for such limited periods as may be required 
by the public convenience and necessity, if 
it finds that the applicant is fit, willing, and 
able properly to perform such transportation 
and to conform to the provisions of this act 
and the rules, regulations, and requirements 
of the Board hereunder. 


Terms and Conditions of Certificate 


(e) Each certificate issued under this sec- 
tion shall specify the terminal points and 
intermediate points, if any, between which 
the air carrier is authorized to engage in air 
transportation and the service to be rend- 
ered; and there shall be attached to the 
exercise of the privileges granted by the cer- 
tificate, or amendment thereto, such reason- 
able terms, conditions, and limitations as 
the public interest may require. A certifi- 
cate issued under this section to engage in 
foreign air transportation shall, insofar as 
the operation is to take place without the 
United States, designate the terminal and 
intermediate points only insofar as the Board 
shall deem practicable, and otherwise shall 
designate only the general route or routes 
to be followed. Any air carrier holding a 
certificate for foreign air transportation shall 
be authorized to handle and transport mail 
of countries other than the United States. 
No term, condition, or limitation of a cer- 
tificate shall restrict the right of an air 
carrier to add to or change schedules, equip- 
ment, accommodations, and facilities for 
performing the authorized transportation 
and service as the development of the busi- 
ness and the demands of the public shall 
require. No air carrier shall be deemed to 
have violated any term, condition, or limita- 
tion of its certificate by landing or taking 
off during an emergency at a point not 
named in its certificate or by operating in 
an emergency under regulations which may 
be prescribed by the Board, between ter- 
minal and intermediate points other than 
those specified in its certificate. Any air 
carrier may make charter trips or perform 
any other special service, without regard to 
the points named in its certificate, under 
regulations prescribed by the Board. 


Effective Date and Duration of Certificate 


(f) Each certificate shall be effective from 
the date specified therein, and shall con- 
tinue in effect until suspended or revoked 
as hereinafter provided, or until the Board 
shall certify that operation thereunder has 
ceased, or, if issued for a limited period of 
time under subsection (d) (2) of this sec- 
tion, shall continue in effect until the ex- 
piration thereof, unless, prior to the date of 
expiration, such certificate shall be sus- 
pended or revoked as provided herein, or the 
Board shall certify that operations there- 
under have ceased: Provided, That if any 
service authorized by a certificate is not 
inaugurated within such period, not less 
than 90 days, after the date of the authori- 
zation as shall be fixed by the Board, or if, 
for a period of 90 days or such other period 
as may be designated by the Board any such 
service is not operated, the Board may by 
order, entered after notice and hearing, di- 
rect that such certificate shall thereupon 
cease to be effective to the extent of such 
service, 


Authority To Modify, Suspend, or Revoke 

(g) The Board upon petition or complaint 
or upon its own initiative, after notice and 
hearings, may alter, amend, modify, or sus- 
pend any such certificate, in whole or in 
part, if the public convenience and neces- 
sity so require, or may revoke any such cer- 
tificate, in whole or in part, for intentional 
failure to comply with any provision of this 
title or any order, rule, or regulation issued 
hereunder or any term, condition, or limita- 
tion of such certificate: Provided, That no 
such certificate shall be reyoked unless the 
holder thereof fails to comply, within a rea- 
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sonable time to be fixed by the Board, with 
an order of the Board commanding obedience 
to the provision, or to the order (other than 
an order issued in accordance with this pro- 
viso), rule, regulation, term, condition, or 
limitation found by the Board to have been 
violated. Any interested person may file 
with the Board a protest or memorandum in 
support of or in opposition to the alteration, 
amendment, modification, suspension, or 
reyocation of the certificate. 


Transfer of Certificate 


(h) No certificate may be transferred un- 
less such transfer is approved by the Board 
as being consistent with the public interest. 
Certain Rights Not Conferred by Certificate 

(i) No certificate shall confer any proprie- 
tary, property, or exclusive right in the use 
of any airspace, Federal airway, landing area, 
or air-navigation facility. 


Application for Abandonment 


(j) No air carrier shall abandon any route, 
or part thereof, for which a certificate has 
been issued by the Board, unless, upon the 
application of such air carrier, after notice 
and hearing, the Board shall find such aban- 
donment to be in the public interest. Any 
interested person may file with the Board a 
protest or memorandum of opposition to or 
in support of any such abandonment. The 
Board may, by regulations or otherwise, au- 
thorize such temporary suspension of service 
as may be in the public interest. 


Compliance With Labor Legislation 


(k) (1) Every air carrier shall maintain 
rates of compensation, maximum hours, and 
other working conditions and relations of 
all of its pilots and copilots who are en- 
gaged in interstate air transportation within 
the continental United States (not including 
Alaska) so as to conform with decision num- 
bered 83 made by the National Labor Board 
on May 10, 1934, notwithstanding any limi- 
tation therein as to the period of its effec- 
tiveness. 

(2) Every air carrier shall maintain rates 
of compensation for all of its pilots and co- 
pilots who are engaged in overseas or foreign 
air transportation or air transportation 
wholly within a Territory or possession of 
the United States, the minimum of which 
shall be not less, upon an annual basis, than 
the compensation required to be paid under 
said decision 83 for comparable service to 
pilots and copilots engaged in interstate air 
transportation within the continental United 
States (not including Alaska). 

(3) Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as restricting the right of any such 
Pilots or copilots, or other employees, of any 
such air carrier to obtain by collective bar- 
gaining higher rates of compensation or more 
favorable working conditions or relations. 

(4) It shall be a condition upon the hold- 
ing of a certificate by any air carrier that 
such carrier shall comply with title II of 
the Railway Labor Act, as amended. 

(5) The term “pilot” as used in this sub- 
section shall mean an employee who is re- 
sponsible for the manipulation of or who 
manipulates the flight controls of an aircraft 
while under way including take-off and land- 
ing of such aircraft, and the term “copilot” 
as used in this subsection shall mean an em- 
ployee any part of whose duty it is to assist 
or relieve the pilot in such manipulation, 
and who is properly qualified to serve as, 
and holds a currently effective airman cer- 
tificate authorizing him to serve as such 
pilot or copilot. 


Requirement as to Carriage of Mail 

(1) Whenever so authorized by its certifi- 
cate, any air carrier shall provide necessary 
and adequate facilities and service for the 
transportation of mail, and shall transport 
mail whenever required by the Postmaster 
General. Such air carrier shall be entitled to 
receive reasonable compensation therefor as 
hereinafter provided. 
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Application for New Mail Service 

(m) Whenever, from time to time, the 
Postmaster General shall find that the needs 
of the Postal Service require the transporta- 
tion of mail by aircraft between any points 
within the United States or between the 
United States and foreign countries, in addi- 
tion to the transportation of mail authorized 
in certificates then currently effective, the 
Postmaster General shall certify such finding 
to the Board and file therewith a statement 
showing such additional service and the fa- 
cilities necessary in connection therewith, 
and a copy of such certification and state- 
ment shall be posted for at least 20 days in 
the office of the secretary of the Board. The 
Board shall, after notice and hearing, and 
if found by it to be required by the public 
convenience and necessity, make provision 
for such additional service, and the facilities 
necessary in connection therewith, by issu- 
ing a new certificate or certificates or by 
amending an existing certificate or certifi- 
cates in accordance with the provisions of 
this section. 

Permits to foreign air carriers 
Permit Required 

Sec. 402. (a) No foreign air carrier shall 
engage in foreign air transportation unless 
there is in force a permit issued by the Board 
authorizing such carrier so to engage. 

Issuance of Permit 


(b) The Board is empowered to issue such 
a permit if it finds that such carrier is fit, 
willing, and able properly to perform such 
air transportation and to conform to the 
provisions of this act and the rules, regula- 
tions, and requirements of the Board here- 
under, and that such transportation will be 
in the public interest. 

Application for Permit 


(c) Application for a permit shall be made 
in writing to the Board, shall be so verified, 
shall be in such form, and contain such in- 
formation, and shall be accompanied by 
such proof of service upon such interested 
persons, as the Board shall by regulation 
require. 

Notice of Application 

(d) Upon the filing of an application for 
a permit the Board shall give due notice 
thereof to the public by posting a notice of 
such application in the office of the secre- 
tary of the Board and to such other persons 
as the Board may by regulation determine. 
Any interested person may file with the 
Board a protest or memorandum of oppo- 
sition to or in support of the issuance of a 

t. Such application shall be set for 
public hearing and the Board shall dispose 
of such application as speedily as possible. 

Terms and Conditions of Permit 

(e) The Board may prescribe the duration 
of any permit and may attach to such per- 
mit such reasonable terms, conditions, or 
limitations as, in its Judgment, the public 
interest may require. 

Authority to Modify, Suspend, or Revoke 

(f) Any permit issued under the provisions 
of this section may, after notice and hear- 
ing, be altered, modified, amended, sus- 
pended, canceled, or revoked by the Board 
whenever it finds such action to be in the 
public interest, Any interested person may 
file with the Board a protest or memoran- 
dum in support of or in opposition to the 
alteration, modification, amendment, sus- 
pension, cancellation, or revocation of a 


permit. 
Transfer of Permit 
(g) No permit may be transferred unless 
such transfer is approved by the Board as 
being in the public interest. 
Tariffs of air carriers 
Filing of Tariffs Required 
Sec. 403. (a) Every air carrier and every 
foreign air carrier shall file with the Board, 
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and print, and keep open to public inspec- 
tion, tariffs showing all rates, fares, and 
charges for air transportation between points 
served by it, and between points served by it 
and points served by any other air carrier or 
foreign air carrier when through service and 
through rates shall have been established, 
and showing to the extent required by regu- 
lations of the Board, all classifications, rules, 
regulations, practices, and services in con- 
nection with such air transportation. Tariffs 
shall be filed, posted, and published in such 
form and manner, and shall contain such in- 
formation, as the Board shall by regulation 
prescribe; and the Board is empowered to 
reject any tariff so filed which is not con- 
sistent with this section and such regula- 
tions. Any tariff so rejected shall be void. 
The rates, fares, and charges shown in any 
tariff shall be stated in terms of lawful money 
of the United States, but such tariffs may also 
state rates, fares, and charges in terms of 
currencies other than lawful money of the 
United States, and may, in the case of foreign 
air transportation, contain such information 
as may be required under the laws of any 
country in or to which an air carrier or for- 
eign air carrier is authorized to operate. 


Observance of Tariffs; Rebating Prohibited 


(b) No air carrier or foreign air carrier 
shall charge or demand or collect or receive 
@ greater or less or different compensation for 
air transportation, or for any service in con- 
nection therewith, than the rates, fares, and 
charges specified in its currently effective 
tariffs; and no air carrier or foreign air car- 
rier shall, in any manner or by any device, 
directly or indirectly, or through any agent 
or broker, or otherwise, refund or remit any 
portion of the rates, fares, or charges so 
specified, or extend to any person any privi- 
leges or facilities, with respect to matters 
required by the Board to be specified in such 
tariffs, except those specified therein. Noth- 
ing in this act shall prohibit such air carriers 
or foreign air carriers, under such terms and 
conditions as the Board may prescribe, from 
issuing or interchanging tickets or passes for 
free or reduced-rate transportation to their 
directors, officers, and employees and their 
immediate families; witnesses and attorneys 
attending any legal investigation in which 
any such air carrier is interested; persons 
injured in aircraft accidents and physicians 
and nurses attending such persons; and any 
person or property with the object of pro- 
viding relief in cases of general epidemic, 
pestilence, or other calamitious visitation; 
and, in the case of overseas or foreign air 
transportation, to such other persons and 
under such other circumstances as the Board 
may by regulations prescribe. Any air carrier 
or foreign air carrier, under such terms and 
conditions as the Board may prescribe, may 
grant reduced-rate transportation to minis- 
ters of religion on a space-available basis. 


Notice of Tariff Change 


(c) No change shall be made in any rate, 
fare, or charge, or any classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice affecting such rate, 
fare, or charge, or the value of the service 
thereunder, specified in any effective tariff 
of any air carrier or foreign air carrier, ex- 
cept after 30 days’ notice of the pro- 
posed change filed, posted, and published 
in accordance with subsection (a) of this 
section. Such notice shall plainly state the 
change proposed to be made and the time 
such change will take effect. The Board 
may in the public interest, by regulation or 
otherwise, allow such change upon notice 
less than that herein specified, or modify 
the requirements of this section with re- 
spect to filing and posting of tariff, either 
in particular instances or by general order 
applicable to special or peculiar circum- 
stances or conditions. 
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Filing of Divisions of Rates and Charges 
Required 

(d) Every air carrier or foreign air car- 
rier shall keep currently on file with the 
Board, if the Board so requires, the estab- 
lished divisions of all joint rates, fares, and 
charges for air transportation in which such 
air carrier or foreign air carrier participates. 
Rates for carriage of persons and property 
Carrier’s Duty To Provide Service, Rates, and 

Divisions 

Sec. 404. (a) It shall be the duty of every 
air carrier to provide and furnish interstate 
and overseas air transportation, as author- 
ized by its certificate, upon reasonable re- 
quest therefor and to provide reasonable 
through service in such air transportation 
in connection with other air carriers; to 
provide safe and adequate service, equip- 
ment, and facilities in connection with such 
transportation; to establish, observe, and 
enforce just and reasonable individual and 
joint rates, fares, and charges, and just and 
reasonable classifications, rules, regulations, 
and practices relating to such air transpor- 
tation; and, in case of such joint rates, 
fares, and charges, to establish just, rea- 
sonable, and equitable divisions thereof as 
between air carriers participating therein 
which shall not unduly prefer or prejudice 
any of such participating air carriers. 

Discrimination 

(b) No air carrier or foreign air carrier 
shall make, give, or cause any undue or un- 
reasonable preference or advantage to any 
particular person, port, locality, or descrip- 
tion of traffic in air transportation in any 
respect whatsoever or subject any particular 
person, port, locality, or description of traffic 
in air transportation to any unjust descrim- 
ination or any undue or unreasonable preju- 
dice or disadvantage in any respect whatso- 


ever, 
Transportation of mail 
Postal Rules and Regulations 


Sec, 405. (a) The Postmaster General is 
authorized to make such rules and regula- 
tions, not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act, or any order, rule, or regulation 
made by the Board thereunder, as may be 
necessary for the safe and expeditious car- 
riage of mail by aircraft. 

Mail Schedules 

(b) Each air carrier shall, from time to 
time, file with the Board and the Postmaster 
General a statement showing the points be- 
tween which such air carrier is authorized 
to engage in air transportation, and all 
schedules, and all changes therein, of air- 
craft regularly operated by the carrier be- 
tween such points, setting forth in respect 
of each such schedule the points served 
thereby and the time of arrival and de- 
parture at each such point. The Postmaster 
General may designate any such schedule 
for the transportation of mail between the 
points between which the air carrier is au- 
thorized by its certificate to transport mail, 
and may, by order, require the air carrier to 
establish additional schedules for the trans- 
portation of mail between such points. No 
change shall be made in any schedules desig- 
nated or ordered to be established by the 
Postmaster General except upon 10 days’ 
notice thereof filed as herein provided. 
The Postmaster General may by order disap- 
prove any such change or alter, amend, or 
modify any such schedule or change. No 
order of the Postmaster General under this 
subsection shall become effective until 10 
days after its issuance. Any person who 
would be aggrieved by any such order of the 
Postmaster General under this subsection 
may, before the expiration of such 10-day 
period, apply to the Board, under such regu- 
lations as it may prescribe, for a review of 
such order. The Board may review, and, if 
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the public convenience and necessity so re- 
quire, amend, revise, suspend, or cancel such 
order; and, pending such review and the de- 
termination thereof, may postpone the effec- 
tive date of such order. The Board shall give 
preference to proceedings under this subsec- 
tion over all proceedings pending before it. 
No air carrier shall transport mail in acoord- 
ance with any schedule other than a 
schedule designated or ordered to be estab- 
lished under this subsection for the trans- 
portation of mail. 


Maximum Mail Load 


(c) The Board may fix the maximum mail 
load for any schedule or for any aircraft or 
any type of aircraft; but, in the event that 
mail in excess of the maximum load is ten- 
dered by the Postmaster General for trans- 
portation by any air carrier in accordance 
with any schedule designated or ordered to 
be established by the Postmaster General 
under subsection (b) of this section for the 
transportation of mail, such air carrier shall, 
to the extent such air carrier is reasonably 
able as determined by the Board, furnish 
facilities sufficient to transport, and shall 
transport, such mail as nearly in accordance 
with such schedule as the Board shall deter- 
mine to be possible. 

Tender of Mail 

(d) From and after the issuance of any 
certificate authorizing the transportation of 
mail by aircraft, the Postmaster General 
shall tender mail to the holder thereof, to 
the extent required by the postal service, for 
transportation between the points named 
in such certificate for the transportation of 
mail, and such mail shall be transported by 
the air carrier holding such certificate in 
accordance with such rules, regulations, and 
requirements as may be promulgated by the 
Postmaster General under this section. 

Foreign Postal Arrangement 

(e) (1) Nothing in this act shall be 
deemed to abrogate or affect any arrange- 
ment made by the United States with the 
postal administration of any foreign country 
with respect to transportation of mail by 
aircraft, or to impair the authority of the 
Postmaster General to enter into any such 
arrangement with the postal administration 
of any foreign country. 

(2) The Postmaster General may, in any 
case where service may be necessary by a 
person not a citizen of the United States 
who may not be obligated to transport the 
mail for a foreign country, make arrange- 
ments, without advertising, with such per- 
son for transporting mail by aircraft to or 
within any foreign country. 

Transportation of Foreign Mail 

(f) (1) Any air carrier holding a certificate 
to engage in foreign air transportation and 
transporting mails of foreign countries shall 
transport such mails subject to control and 
regulation by the United States. The Post- 
master General shall from time to time fix 
the rates of compensation that shall be 
charged the respective foreign countries for 
the transportation of their mails by such 
air carriers, and such rates shall be put 
into effect by the Postmaster General in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the postal 
convention regulating the postal relations 
between the United States and the respec- 
tive foreign countries, or as provided herein- 
after in this subsection. In any case where 
the Postmaster General deems such action to 
be in the public interest, he may approve 
rates provided in arrangements between any 
such air carrier and any foreign country 
covering the transportation of mails of such 
country, under which mails of such country 
have been carried on scheduled operations 
prior to January 1, 1938, or in extensions or 
modifications of such arrangements, and may 
permit any such air carrier to enter into 
arrangements with any foreign countrv for 
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the transportation of its mails at rates fixed 
by the Postmaster General in advance of the 
making of any such arrangement. The Post- 
master General may authorize any such air 
carrier, under such limitations as the Post- 
master General may prescribe, to change the 
rates to be charged any foreign country for 
the transportation of its mails by such air 
carrier within that country or between that 
country and another foreign country. 

(2) In any case where such air carrier has 
an arrangement with any foreign country 
for transporting its mails, made or approved 
in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
division (1) of this subsection, it shall col- 
lect its compensation from the foreign coun- 
try under its arrangement, and in case of the 
absence of any arrangement between the air 
carrier and the foreign country consistent 
with this subsection, the collections made 
from the foreign country by the United States 
shall be for the account of such air carrier: 
Provided, That no such air carrier shall be 
entitled to receive compensation both from 
such foreign country and from the United 
States in respect of the transportation of 
the same mail or the same mails of foreign 
countries. 


Evidence of Performance of Mail Service 


(g) Air carriers transporting or handling 
United States mail shall submit, under signa- 
ture of a duly authorized official, when and 
in such form as may be required by the Post- 
master General, evidence of the performance 
of mail service; and air carriers transporting 
or handling mails of foreign countries shall 
submit, under signature of a duly authorized 
official, when and in such form as may be re- 
quired by the Postmaster General, evidence 
of the amount of such mails transported or 
handled, and the compensation payable and 
received therefor. 

(h) In the event of emergency caused by 
flood, fire, or other calamitous visitation, 
the Postmaster General is authorized to con- 
tract, without advertising, for the transpor- 
tation by aircraft of any or all classes of 
mail to or from localities affected by such 
calamity, where available facilities of per- 
sons authorized to transport mail to or from 
such localities are inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the Postal Service during 
such emergency. Such contracts may be only 
for such periods as may be necessitated, for 
the maintenance of mail service, by the in- 
adequacy of such other facilities. No opera- 
tion pursuant to any such contract, for such 
period, shall be air transportation within the 
purview of this act. Payment of compen- 
sation for service performed under such con- 
tracts shall be made, at rates provided in such 
contracts, from appropriations for the trans- 
portation of mail by the means normally used 
for transporting the mail transported under 
such contracts. 

Experimental Airmail Service 

(1) Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to repeal in whole or in part the 
provisions of section 6 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for experimental airmail 
service, to further develop safety, efficiency, 
economy, and for other purposes”, approved 
April 15, 1938, as amended. The transporta- 
tion of mail under contracts entered into 
under such section shall not, except for sec- 
tions 401 (k) and 416 (b), be deemed to be 
air transportation as used in this act, and 
the rates of compensation for such trans- 
portation of mail shall not be fixed under 
this act. 

Free Travel for Postal Employees 

(j) Every air carrier carrying the mails 
shall carry on any plane that it operates 
and without charge therefor, the persons in 
charge of the mails when on duty, and such 
duly accredited agents and officers of the 
Post Office Department, and post office in- 
spectors, while traveling on official business 
relating to the transportation of mail by air- 
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craft, as the Board may by regulation pre- 
scribe, upon the exhibition of their creden- 
tials. 
Rates for transportation of mail 
Authority To Fix Rates 

Sec. 406. (a) The Board is empowered and 
directed, upon its own initiative or upon 
petition of the Postmaster General or an 
air carrier, (1) to fix and determine from 
time to time, after notice and hearing, the 
fair and reasonable rates of compensation 
for the transportation of mail by aircraft, 
the facilities used and useful therefor, and 
the services connected therewith (including 
the transportation of mail by an air carrier 
by other means than aircraft whenever such 
transportation is incidental to the transpor- 
tation of mail by aircraft or is made necessary 
by conditions of emergency arising from air- 
craft operation), by each holder of a certifi- 
cate authorizing the transportation of mail 
by aircraft, and to make such rates effective 
from such date as it shall determine to be 
proper; (2) to prescribe the method or 
methods, by aircraft-mile, pound-mile, 
weight, space, or any combination thereof, 
or otherwise, for ascertaining such rates of 
compensation for each air carrier or class of 
air carriers; and (3) to publish the same; 
and the rates so fixed and determined shall 
be paid by the Postmaster General from ap- 
propriations for the transportation of mail 
by aircraft. 


Ratemaking Elements 


(b) In fixing and determining fair and 
reasonable rates of compensation under this 
section, the Board, considering the condi- 
tions peculiar to transportation by aircraft 
and to the particular air carrier or class of 
air carriers, may fix different rates for dif- 
ferent air carriers or classes of air carriers, 
and different classes of service, In deter- 
mining the rate in each case, the Board shall 
take into consideration, among other fac- 
tors, the condition that such air carriers may 
hold and operate under certificates author- 
izing the carriage of mail only by providing 
necessary and adequate facilities and service 
for the transportation of mail; and such 
standards respecting the character and qual- 
ity of service to be rendered by air carriers 
as may be prescribed by or pursuant to law; 
and the need of each such air carrier for 
compensation for the transportation of mail 
sufficient to insure the performance of such 
service, and, together with all other revenue 
of the air carrier, to enable such air carrier 
under honest, economical, and efficient man- 
agement, to maintain and continue the de- 
velopment of air transportation to the extent 
and of the character and quality required 
for the commerce of the United States, the 
Postal Service, and the national defense, 


Reorganization Plan No. 10 of 1953 


(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to repeal, amend, or modify the pro- 
visions of Reorganization Plan No, 10 of 
1953 (67 Stat. 644); and such plan shall 
apply with respect to the operation of this 
section as it has applied with respect to the 
operation of section 406 of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938. 


Treatment of Proceeds of Sale of Certain 
Property 

(a) In determining the need of an air 
carrier for compensation for the transporta- 
tion of mail, and such carrier’s “other rey- 
enue” for the purpose of this section the 
Board shall not take into account— 

(1) gains derived from the sale or other 
disposition of flight equipment if (A) the 
carrier notifies the Board in writing that it 
has invested or intends to reinvest the gains 
(less applicable expenses and taxes) derived 
from such sale or other disposition in flight 
equipment, and (B) submits evidence in the 
manner prescribed by the Board that an 
amount equal to such gains (less applicable 
expenses and taxes) has been expended for 
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purchase of flight equipment or has been 
deposited in a special reequipment fund, or 
(2) losses sustained from this sale or other 
disposition of flight equipment. 
Any amounts so deposited in a reequipment 
fund as above provided shall be used solely 
for investment in flight equipment either 
through payments on account of the pur- 
chase price or construction of flight equip- 
ment or in retirement of debt contracted for 
the purchase or construction of flight equip- 
ment, and unless so reinvested within such 
reasonable time as the Board may prescribe, 
the carrier shall not have the benefit of this 
paragraph. Amounts so deposited in the 
reequipment fund shall not be included as 
part of the carrier's used and useful invest- 
ment for purposes of section 406 until ex- 
pended as provided above: Provided, That 
the filght equipment in which said gains 
may be invested shall not include equipment 
delivered to the carrier prior to April 6, 1956: 
Provided further, That the provisions of this 
subsection shall be effective as to all capital 
gains or losses realized on and after April 
6, 1956, with respect to the sale or other dis- 
position of flight equipment whether or not 
the Board shall have entered a final order 
taking account thereof in determining all 
other revenue of the air carrier. 


Statement of Postmaster General and 
Carrier 


(e) Any petition for the fixing of fair and 
reasonable rates of compensation under this 
section shall include a statement of the rate 
the petitioner believes to be fair and reason- 
able. The Postmaster General shall intro- 
duce as part of the record in all proceedings 
under this section a comprehensive state- 
ment of all service to be required of the air 
carrier and such other information in his 
possession as may be deemed by the Board 
to be material to the inquiry. 

Weighing of Mail 

(f) The Postmaster General may weigh the 
mail transported by aircraft and make such 
computations for statistical and adminis- 
trative purposes as may be required in the 
interest of the mail service. The Postmaster 
General is authorized to employ such clerical 
and other assistance as may be required in 
connection with proceedings under this act. 
If the Board shall determine that it is neces- 
sary or advisable, in order to carry out the 
provisions of this act, to have additional and 
more frequent weighing of the mails, the 
Postmaster General, upon request of the 
Board, shall provide therefor in like manner, 
but such weighing need not be for continu- 
ous periods of more than 30 days. 

Availability of Appropriations 

(g) Except as otherwise provided in sec- 
tion 405 (h), the unexpended balances of 
all appropriations for the transportation of 
mail by aircraft pursuant to contracts en- 
tered into under the Air Mail Act of 1934, 
as amended, and the unexpended balances 
of all appropriations available for the trans- 
portation of mail by aircraft in Alaska, shall 
be available, in addition to the p 
stated in such appropriations, for the pay- 
ment of compensation by the Postmaster 
General, as provided in this act, for the trans- 
portation of mail by aircraft, the facilities 
used and useful therefor, and the services 
connected therewith, between points in the 
continental United States or between points 
in Hawaii or in Alaska or between points in 
the continental United States and points in 
Canada within 150 miles of the international 
boundary line. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in section 405 {h}, the unexpended 
balances of all appropriations for the trans- 
portation of mail by aircraft pursuant to 
contracts entered into under the act of 
March 8, 1928, as amended, shall be avail- 
able, in addition to the purposes stated in 
such appropriations, for payment to be made 
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by the Postmaster General, as provided by 
this act, in respect of the transportation of 
mail by aircraft, the facilities used and use- 
ful therefor, and the serviees connected 
therewith, between points in the United 
States and points outside thereof, or between 
points in the continental United States anl 
Territories or possession of the United States, 
or between Territories or possessions of the 
United States. 


Payments to Foreign Air Carriers 


(h) In any case where air transportation 
is performed between the United States and 
any foreign country, both by aircraft owned 
or operated by one or more air carriers hold- 
ing a certificate under this title and by air- 
craft owned or operated by one or more 
foreign air carriers, the Postmaster General 
shall not pay to or for the account of any 
such foreign air carrier a rate of compensa- 
tion for transporting mail by aircraft be- 
tween the United States and such foreign 
country, which, in his opinion, will result 
(over such reasonable period as the Post- 
master General may determine, taking ac- 
count of exchange fluctuations and other 
factors) in such foreign air carrier receiving 
a higher rate of compensation for trans- 
porting such mail than such foreign country 
pays to air carriers for transporting its 
mail by aircraft between such foreign coun- 
try and the United States, or receiving a 
higher rate of compensation for transporting 
such mail than a rate determined by the 
Postmaster General to be comparable to 
the rate such foreign country pays to air 
carriers for transporting its mail by air- 
craft between such foreign country and an 
intermediate country on the route of such 
air carrier between such foreign country 
and the United States. 

Accounts, records, and reports 
Filing of Reports 

Sec. 407. (a) The Board is empowered to 
require annual, monthly, periodical, and 
special reports from any air carrier; to pre- 
scribe the manner and form in which such 
reports shall be made; and to require from 
any air carrier specific answers to all ques- 
tions upon which the Board may deem in- 
formation to be necessary. Such reports 
shall be under oath whenever the Board 
so requires. The Board may also require 
any air carrier to file with it a true copy 
of each or any contract, agreement, under- 
standing, or arrangement, between such air 
carrier and any other carrier or person, in 
relation to any traffic affected by the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Disclosure of Stockownership 

(b) Each air carrier shall submit annu- 
ally, and at each other times as the Board 
shall require, a list showing the names of 
each of its stockholders or members holding 
more than 5 percent of the entire capital 
stock or capital, as the case may be, of such 
air carrier, together with the name of any 
person for whose account, if other than the 
holder, such stock is held; and a report set- 
ing forth a description of the shares of 
stock, or other interest, held by such air 
carrier, or for its account, in persons other 
than itself. 

Disclosure of Stockownership by Officer or 
Director 

(c) Each officer and director of an air car- 
rier shall annually and at such other times 
as the Board shall require transmit to the 
Board a report describing the shares of stock 
or other interests held by him in any air 
carrier, any person engaged in any phase of 
aeronautics, or any common carrier, and in 
any person whose principal business, in pur- 
pose or in fact, is the holding of stock in, 
or control of, air carriers, other persons 
engaged in any phase of aeronautics, or 
common carriers. 
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Form. of Accounts 

(d) The Board shall prescribe the forms 
of any and all accounts, records, and memo- 
randums to be kept by air carriers, including 
the accounts, records, and memorandums of 
the movement of traffic, as well as of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of money, and the 
length of time such accounts, records, and 
memorandums shall be preserved; and it 
shall be unlawful for air carriers. to keep any 
accounts, records, or memorandums other 
than those prescribed or approved by the 
Board: Provided, That any air carrier may 
keep additional accounts, records, or memo- 
randums if they do not impair the integrity 
of the accounts, records, or memorandums 
prescribed or approved by the Board and do 
not constitute an undue financial burden on 
such air carrier. 

Inspection of Accounts and Property 

(e) The Board shall at all times have 
access to all lands, buildings, and equipment 
of any carrier and to all accounts, records, 
and memorandums, including all documents, 
papers, and correspondence, now or hereafter 
existing, and kept or required to be kept by 
air carriers; and it may employ special agents 
or auditors, who shall have authority under 
the orders of the Board to inspect and 
examine any and all such lands, buildings, 
equipment, accounts, records, and memo- 
randums. The provisions of this section shall 
apply, to the extent found by the Board to 
be reasonably necessary for the administra- 
tion of this act, to persons having control 
over any air carrier, or affiliated with any air 
carrier within the meaning of section 5 (8) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended. 


Consolidation, merger, and acquisition of 
control 
Acts Prohibited 

Sec. 408. (a) It shall be unlawful unless 
approved by order of the Board as provided 
in this section— 

(1) For two or more air carriers, or for 
any air carrier and any other common.carrier 
or any person engaged in any other phase 
of aeronautics, to consolidate or merge their 
properties, or any part thereof, into one per- 
son for the ownership, management, or 
operation of the properties theretofore in 
separate ownerships; 

(2) For any air carrier, any person con- 
trolling an air carrier, any other common 
carrier, or any person engaged in any other 
phase of aeronautics, to purchase, lease, or 
contract to operate the properties, or any 
substantial part thereof, of any air carrier; 

(3) For any air carrier or person control- 
ling an air carrier to purchase, lease, or 
contract, to operate the properties, or any 
substantial part thereof, of any person en- 
gaged in any phase of aeronautics otherwise 
than as an air carrier; 

(4) For any foreign air carrier or person 
controlling a foreign air carrier to acquire 
control, in any manner whatsoever, of any 
citizen of the United States engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics; 

(5) For any air carrier or person control- 
ling an air carrier, any other common car- 
rier, or any person engaged in any other 
phase of aeronautics, to acquire control of 
any air carrier in any manner whatsoever; 

(6) For any air carrier or person control- 
ling an air carrier to acquire control, in 
any manner whatsoever, of any person en- 
gaged in any phase of aeronautics otherwise 
than as an air carrier; or 

(7) For any person to continue to main- 
tain any relationship established in viola- 
tion of any of the foregoing subdivisions of 
this subsection. 

Power of Board 

(b) Any person seeking approval of a con- 
solidation, merger, purchase, lease, operat- 
ing contract, or acquisition of control, speci- 
fied in subsection (a) of this section, shall 
present an application to the Board, and 
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thereupon the Board shall notify the persons 
involved in the consolidation, merger, pur- 
chase, lease, operating contract, or acquisi- 
tion of control, and other persons known to 
have a substantial interest in the proceeding, 
of the time and place of a public hearing. 
Unless, after such hearing, the Board finds 
that the consolidation, merger, purchase, 
lease, operating contract, or acquisition of 
control will not be consistent with the public 
interest or that the conditions of this section 
will not be fulfilled, it shall by order, approve 
such consolidation, merger, purchase, lease, 
operating contract, or acquisition of control, 
upon such terms and conditions as it shall 
find to be just and reasonable and with such 
modifications as it may prescribe: Provided, 
That the Board shall not approve any con- 
solidation, merger, purchase, lease, operating 
contract, or acquisition of control which 
would result in creating a monopoly or mo- 
nopolies and thereby restrain competition or 
jeopardize another air carrier not a party to 
the consolidation, merger, purchase, lease, 
operating contract, or acquisition of control: 
Provided further, That if the applicant is a 
carrier other than an air carrier, or a person 
controlled by a carrier other than an air car- 
rier or affiliated therewith within the mean- 
ing of section 5 (8) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, such applicant shall 
for the purposes of this section be considered 
an air carrier and the Board shall not enter 
such an order of approval unless it finds that 
the transaction proposed will promote the 
public interest by enabling such carrier other 
than an air carrier to use aircraft to public 
advantage in its operation and will not re- 
strain competition. 
Interests in Ground Facilities 

(c) The provisions of this section and sec- 
tion 409 shall not apply with respect to the 
acquisition or holding by any air carrier, or 
any officer or director thereof, of (1) any 
interest in any ticket office, landing area, 
hangar, or other ground facility reasonably 
incidental to the performance by such air 
carrier or any of its services, or (2) any stock 
or other interest or any office or directorship 
in any person whose principal business is 
the maintenance or operation of any such 
ticket office, landing area, hangar, or other 
ground facility. 


Jurisdiction of Accounts of Noncarriers 


(d) Whenever, after the effective date of 
this section, a person, not an air carrier, is 
authorized, pursuant to this section, to ac- 
quire control of an air carrier; such person 
thereafter shall, to the extent found by the 
Board to be reasonably necessary for the 
administration of this act, be subject, in 
the same manner as if such person were an 
air carrier, to the provisions of this act relat- 
ing to accounts, records, and reports, and 
the inspection of facilities and records, in- 
cluding the penalties applicable in the case 
of violations thereof. 

Investigation of Violations 

(e) The Board is empowered, upon com- 
plaint or upon its own initiative, to investi- 
gate and, after notice and hearing, to deter- 
mine whether any person is violating any 
provision of subsection (a) of this section. 
If the Board finds after such hearing that 
such person is violating any provision of 
such subsection, it shall by order require 
such person to take such action, consistent 
with the provisions of this act, as may be 
necessary, in the opinion of the Board, to 
prevent further violation of such provision. 

Prohibited interests 
Interlocking Relationships 

Sec. 409. (a) It shall be unlawful, unless 
such relationship shall have been approved 
by order of the Board upon due showing, in 
the form and manner prescribed by the 
Board, that the public interest will not be 
adversely affected thereby— 
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(1) For any air carrier to have and retain 
an officer or director who is an officer, direc- 
tor, or member, or who as a stockholder holds 
a controlling interest, in any other person 
who is a common carrier or is engaged in 
any phase of aeronautics. 

(2) For any air carrier, knowingly and 
willfully, to have and retain an officer or 
director who has a representative or nominee 
who represents such officer or director as an 
officer, director, or member, or as a stockhold- 
er holding a controlling interest, in any other 
person who is a common carrier or is engaged 
in any phase of aeronautics. 

(8) For any person who is an officer or 
director of an air carrier to hold the position 
of officer, director, or member, or to be a 
stockholder holding a controlling interest, or 
to have a representative or nominee who 
represents such person as an officer, director, 
or member, or as a stockholder holding a 
controlling interest, in any other person who 
is a common carrier or is engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics. 

(4) For any air carrier to have and retain 
an officer or director who is an officer, direc- 
tor, or member, or who as a stockholder, 
holds a controlling interest, in any person 
whose principal business, in purpose or in 
fact, is the holding of stock in, or control 
of, any other person engaged in any phase 
of aeronautics. 

(5) For any air carrier, knowingly and 
willfully, to have and retain an officer or 
director who has a representative or nominee 
who represents such officer or director as an 
officer, director, or member, or as a stock- 
holder holding a controlling interest, in any 
person whose principal business, in purpose 
or in fact, is the holding of stock in, or 
control of, any other person engaged in any 
phase of aeronautics. 

(6) For any person who is an officer or 
director of an air carrier to hold the position 
of officer, director, or member, or to be a 
stockholder holding a controlling interest, 
or to have a representative or nominee who 
represents such person as an Officer, director, 
or member, or as a stockholder holding a 
controlling interest, in any person whose 
principal business, in purpose or in fact, is 
the holding of stock in, or control of, any 
other person engaged in any phase of aero- 
nautics. 


Profit From Transfer of Securities 


(b) It shall be unlawful for any officer 
or director of any air carrier to receive for 
his own benefit, directly or indirectly, any 
money or thing of value in respect of nego- 
tiation, hypothecation, or sale of any secu- 
rities issued or to be issued by such carrier, 
or to share in any of the proceeds thereof. 


Loans and financial aid 


Sec. 410. The Board is empowered to ap- 
prove or disapprove, in whole or in part, 
any and all applications made after the 
effective date of this section for or in con- 
nection with any loan or other financial aid 
from the United States or any agency 
thereof to, or for the benefit of, any air 
carrier. No such loan or financial aid shall 
be made or given without such approval, and 
the terms and conditions upon which such 
loan or financial aid is provided shall be 
prescribed by the Board. 


Methods of competition 


Sec. 411. The Board may, upon its own 
initiative or upon complaint by any air car- 
rier, foreign air carrier, or ticket agent, if it 
considers that such action by it would be in 
the interest of the public, investigate and 
determine whether any air carrier, foreign 
air carrier, or ticket agent has been or is 
engaged in unfair or deceptive practices or 
unfair methods of competition in air trans- 
portation or the sale thereof. If the Board 
shall find, after notice and hearing, that 
such air carrier, foreign air carrier, or ticket 
agent is engaged in such unfair or deceptive 
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practices or unfair methods of competition, 
it shall order such air carrier, foreign air 
carrier, or ticket agent to cease and desist 
from such practices or methods of competi- 
tion, 

Pooling and other agreements 


Filing of Agreements Required 


Sec. 412. (a) Every air carrier shall file 
with the Board a true copy, or, if oral, a 
true and complete memorandum, of every 
contract or agreement (whether enforce- 
able by provisions for liquidated damages, 
penalties, bonds, or otherwise) affecting 
air transportation and in force on the ef- 
fective date of this section or hereafter 
entered into, or any modification or cancel- 
lation thereof, between such air carrier and 
any other air carrier, foreign air carrier, or 
other carrier for pooling or apportioning 
earnings, losses, traffic, service, or equip- 
ment, or relating to the establishment of 
transportation rates, fares, charges, or clas- 
sifications, or for preserving and improving 
safety, economy, and efficiency of operation, 
or for controlling, regulating, preventing, or 
otherwise eliminating destructive, oppres- 
sive, or wasteful competition, or for regulat- 
ing stops, schedules, and character of service, 
or for other cooperative working arrange- 
ments. 

Approved by Board 

(b) The Board shall by order disapprove 
any such contract or agreement, whether or 
not previously approved by it, that it finds 
to be adverse to the public interest, or in 
violation of this act, and shall by order ap- 
prove any such contract or agreement, or 
any modification or cancellation thereof, 
that it does not find to be adverse to the 
public interest, or in violation of this act; 
except that the Board may not approve any 
contract or agreement between an air car- 
rier not directly engaged in the operation of 
aircraft in air transportation and a common 
carrier subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, governing the compensa- 
tion to be received by such common carrier 
for transportation services performed by it. 


Form of control 


Sec. 413. For the purposes of this title, 
whenever reference is made to control, it is 
immaterial whether such control is direct 
or indirect, 


Legal restraints 


Sec. 414. Any person affected by any order 
made under sections 408, 409, or 412 of this 
act shall be, and is hereby, relieved from 
the operations of the “antitrust laws”, as 
designated in section 1 of the act entitled 
“An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes”, approved October 15, 1914, 
and of all other restraints or prohibitions 
made by, or imposed under, authority of 
law, insofar as may be necessary to enable 
such person to do anything authorized, ap- 
proved, or required by such order. 

Inquiry into air carrier management 

Sec. 415, For the purposes of exercising 
and performing its powers and duties under 
this act, the Board is empowered to inquire 
into the management of the business of any 
air carrier and, to the extent reasonably 
necessary for any such inquiry, to obtain 
from such carrier, and from any person con- 
trolling or controlled by, or under common 
control with, such air carrier, full and com- 
plete reports and other information. 


Classification and exemption of carriers 
Classification 


Sec. 416. (a) The Board may from time to 
time establish such just and reasonable clas- 
sifications or groups of air carriers for the 
purposes of this title as the nature of the 
services performed by such air carriers shall 
require; and such just and reasonable rules, 
and regulations, pursuant to and consistent 
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with the provisions of this title, to be ob- 

served by each such class or group, as the 

Board finds necessary in the public interest. 
Exemptions 

(b) (1) The Board, from time to time and 
to the extent necessary, may (except as 
provided in paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion) exempt from the requirements of this 
title or any provision thereof, or any rule, 
regulation, term, condition, or limitation 
prescribed thereunder, any air carrier or class 
of air carriers, if it finds that the enforce- 
ment of this title or such provision, or such 
rule, regulation, term, condition, or limi- 
tation is or would be an undue burden on 
such air carrier or class of air carriers by 
reason of the limited extent of, or unusual 
circumstances affecting, the operations of 
such air carrier or class of air carriers and is 
not in the public interest. 

(2) The Board shall not exempt any air 
carrier from any provision of subsection (k) 
of section 401 of this title, except that (A) 
any air carrier not engaged in scheduled air 
transportation, and (B), to the extent that 
the operations of such air carrier are con- 
ducted during daylight hours, any air car- 
rier engaged in scheduled air transportation, 
may be exempted from the provisions of 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of such subsection if 
the Board finds, after notice and hearing, 
that, by reason of the limited extent of, or 
unusual circumstances affecting, the opera- 
tions of any such air carrier, the enforcement 
of such paragraph is or would be of such 
an undue burden on such air carrier as to 
obstruct its development and prevent it 
from beginning or continuing operations, 
and that the exemption of such air carrier 
from such paragraphs would not adversely 
affect the public interest: Provided, That 
nothing in this subsection shall be deemed 
to authorize the Board to exempt any air 
carrier from any requirement of this title, or 
any provision thereof, or any rule, regula- 
tion, term, condition, or limitation pre- 
scribed thereunder which provides for maxi- 
mum fiying hours for pilots or copilots. 


TITLE VY—NATIONALITY AND OWNERSHIP 
OF AIRCRAFT 


Registration of aircraft nationality 


Registration Required 

Sec. 501. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to operate or navigate any aircraft 
eligible for registration if such aircraft is 
not registered by its owner as provided in 
this section, or (except as provided in sec- 
tion 1108 of this act) to operate or navigate 
within the United States any aircraft not 
eligible for registration; Provided, That air- 
craft of the national-defense forces of the 
United States may be operated and navi- 
gated without being so registered if such air- 
craft are identified, by the agency having 
jurisdiction over them, in a manner satis- 
factory to the Administrator. The Admin- 
istrator may, by regulation, permit the oper- 
ation and navigation of aircraft without 
registration by the owner for such reasonable 
periods after transfer of ownership thereof 
as the Administrator may prescribe. 


Eligibility for Registration 


(b) An aircraft shall be eligible for regis- 
tration if, but only if— 

(1) It is owned by a citizen of the United 
States and is not registered under the laws of 
any foreign country; or 

(2) It is an aircraft of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or of a State, Territory, or pos- 
session of the United States, or the District 
of Columbia, or of a political subdivision 
thereof. 

Issuance of Certificate 


(c) Upon request of the owner of any air- 
craft eligible for registration, such aircraft 
shall be registered by the Administrator and 
the Administrator shall issue to the owner 
thereof a certificate of registration. 
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Applications 


(d) Applications for such certificates shall 
be in such form, be filed in such manner, 
and contain such information as the Ad- 
ministrator may require. 


Suspension or Revocation 


(e) Any such certificate may be suspended 
or revoked by the Administrator for any 
cause which renders the aircraft ineligible 
for registration. 


Effect of Registration 


(f) Such certificate shall be conclusive evi- 
dence of nationality for international pur- 
poses, but not in any proceeding under the 
laws of the United States. Registration shall 
not be evidence of ownership of aircraft in 
any proceeding in which such ownership 
by a particular person is, or may be, in 
issue. 


Registration of engines, propellers, and 
appliances 

Sec. 502, The Administrator may estab- 
lish reasonable rules and regulations for 
registration and identfication of aircraft en- 
gines, propellers, and appliances, in the in- 
terest of safety, and no aircraft engine, pro- 
peller, or appliance shall be used in violation 
of any such rule or regulation. 


Recordation of aircraft ownership 
Establishment of Recording System 


Sec. 503. (a) The Administrator shall es- 
tablish and maintain a system for the re- 
cording of each and all of the following: 

(1) Any conveyance which affects the title 
to, or any interest in, any civil aircraft of 
the United States; 

(2) Any lease, and any mortgage, equip- 
ment trust, contract of conditional sale, or 
other instrument executed for security pur- 
poses, which lease or other instrument af- 
fects the title to, or any interest in, any 
specifically identified aircraft engine or en- 
gines of 750 or more rated take-off horse- 
power for each such engine or the equiva- 
lent of such horsepower, and also any 
assignment or amendment thereof or sup- 
plement thereto; 

(3) Any lease, and any mortgage, equip- 
ment trust, contract of conditional sale, or 
other instrument executed for security pur- 
poses, which lease or other instrument af- 
fects the title to, or any interest in, any 
aircraft engines, propellers, or appliances 
maintained by or on behalf of an air car- 
rier certificated under section 604 (b) of this 
act for installation or use in aircraft, aircraft 
engines, or propellers, or any spare parts 
maintained by or on behalf of such an air 
carrier, which instrument need only describe 
generally by types the engines, propellers, 
appliances, and spare parts covered thereby 
and designate the location or locations 
thereof; and also any assignment or amend- 
ment thereof or supplement thereto. 


Recording of Releases 


'b) The Administrator shall also record 
under the system provided for in subsection 
(a) of this section any release, cancellation, 
discharge, or satisfaction relating to any 
conveyance or other instrument recorded 
under said system. 


Conveyances To Be Recorded 


(c) No conveyance or instrument the re- 
cording of which is provided for by section 
503 (a) shall be valid in respect of such 
aircraft, aircraft engine or engines, propel- 
lers, appliances, or spare parts against any 
person other than the person by whom the 
conveyance or other instrument is made or 
given, his heir or devisee, or any person hay- 
ing actual notice thereof, until such convey- 
ance or other instrument is filed for recorda- 
tion in the office of the Administrator: 
Provided, That previous recording of any 
conveyance or instrument with the Ad- 
ministrator of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration under the provisions of the Civil 
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Aeronautics Act of 1938 shall have the same 
force and effect as though recorded as pro- 
vided herein; and conveyances, the reco: 

of which is provided for by section 503 (a) 
(1) made on or before August 21, 1938, and 
instruments, the recording of which is pro- 
vided for by section 503 (a) (2) and 504 
(a) (3) made on or before June 19, 1948, 
shall not be subject to the provisions of this 
subsection. 

Effect of Recording 


(d) Each conveyance or other instrument 
recorded by means of or under the system 
provided for in subsection (a) or (b) of this 
section shall from the time of its filing for 
recordation be valid as to all persons with- 
out further or other recordation, except that 
an instrument recorded pursuant to section 
503 (a) (3) shall be effective only with re- 
spect to those of such items which may 
from time to time be situated at the desig- 
nated location or locations and only while 
so situated: Provided, That an instrument 
recorded under section 503 (a) (2) shall 
not be affected as to the engine or engines 
specifically identified therein, by any instru- 
ment theretofore or thereafter recorded pur- 
suant to section 503 (a) (3). 


Form of Conveyances 


(e) No conveyance or other instrument 
shall be recorded unless it shall have been 
acknowledged before a notary public or 
other officer authorized by the law of the 
United States, or of a State, Territory, or 
possession thereof, or the District of Colum- 
bia, to take acknowledgment of deeds. 


Index of Conveyances 


(f) The Administrator shall keep a record 
of the time and date of the filing of con- 
veyances and other instruments with him 
and of the time and date of recordation 
thereof. He shall record conveyances and 
other instruments filed with him in the 
order of their reception, in files to be kept 
for that purpose, and indexed according 
to— 

(1) the identifying description of the air- 
craft or aircraft engine, or in the case of an 
instrument referred to in section 503 (a) 
(3), the location or locations specified 
therein; and 

(2) the names of the parties to the con- 
veyance or other instrument, 

Regulations 

(g) The Administrator is authorized to 
provide by regulation for the endorsement 
upon certificates of registration, or aircraft 
certificates, of information with respect to 
the ownership of the aircraft for which each 
certificate is issued, the recording of dis- 
charges and satisfactions of recorded instru- 
ments, and other transactions affecting title 
to or interest in aircraft, aircraft engines, 
propellers, appliances, or parts, and for such 
other records, proceedings, and details as 
may be necessary to facilitate the determi- 
nation of the rights of parties dealing with 
civil aircraft of the United States, aircraft 
engines, propellers, appliances, or parts, 


Previously Unrecorded Ownership 


(h) The person applying for the issuance 
or renewal of an airworthiness certificate 
for an aircraft with respect to which there 
has been no recordation of ownership as 
provided in this section shall present with 
his application such information with re- 
spect to the ownership of the aircraft as 
the Administrator shall deem necessary to 
show the persons who are holders of prop- 
erty interests in such aircraft and the nature 
and extent of such interests. 

Limitation of security owners liability 

Sec. 504. No person having a security 
interest in, or security title to, any civil air- 
craft under a contract of conditional sale, 
equipment trust, chattel or corporate mort- 
gage, or other instrument of similar nature, 
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and no lessor of any such aircraft, under a 
bona fide lease of 30 days or more, shall be 
liable by reason of such interest or title, or 
by reason of his interest as lessor or owner 
of the aircraft so leased, for any injury to, 
or death of persons, or damage to or loss of 
property, on the surface of the earth 
(whether on land or water) caused by such 
aircraft, or by the ascent, descent, or flight 
of such aircraft or by the dropping or falling 
of an object therefrom, unless such aircraft 
is in the actual possession or control of such 
person at the time of such injury, death, 
damage, or loss. 


Dealers’ Aircraft Registration Certificates 


Sec. 505. The Administrator may, by such 
reasonable regulations as he may find to be 
in the public interest, provide for the issu- 
ance, and for the suspension or revocation, 
of dealers’ aircraft registration certificates, 
and for their use in connection with aircraft 
eligible for registration under this act by 
persons engaged in the business of manufac- 
turing, distributing, or selling aircraft. Air- 
craft owned by holders of dealers’ aircraft 
registration certificates shall be deemed reg- 
istered under this act to the extent that the 
Administrator may, by regulation, provide. 
It shall be unlawful for any reason to violate 
any regulation, or any term, condition, or 
limitation contained in any certificate, is- 
sued under this section. 


TITLE VI—SAFETY REGULATION OF CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS 


General safety powers and duties 
Minimum Standards, Rules and Regulations 


Sec. 601. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered and it shall be his duty to promote 
safety of flight of civil aircraft in air com- 
merce by prescribing and revising from time 
to time: 

(1) Such minimum standards governing 
the design, materials, workmanship, con- 
struction, and performance of aircraft, air- 
craft engines, and propellers as may be re- 
quired in the interest of safety; 

(2) Such minimum standards governing 
appliances as may be required in the interest 
of safety; 

(3) Reasonable rules and regulations and 
minimum standards governing, in the inter- 
est of safety, (A) the inspection, servicing, 
and overhaul of aircraft, aircraft engines, 
propellers, and appliances; (B) the equip- 
ment and facilities for such inspection, serv- 
icing, and overhaul; and (C) in the discre- 
tion of the Administrator, the neriods for, 
and the manner in, which such inspection, 
servicing, and overhaul shall be made, in- 
cluding for examinations and reports by 
properly qualified private persons whose 
examinations or reports the Administrator 
may accept in lieu of those made by its ofi- 
cers and employees; 

(4) Reasonable rules and regulations gov- 
erning the reserve supply of aircraft, air- 
craft engines, propellers, appliances, and air- 
craft fuel and oil, required in the interest 
of safety, including the reserve supply of 
aircraft fuel and oil which shall be carried 
in flight; 

(5) Reasonable rules and regulations gov- 
erning, in the interest of safety, the maxi- 
mum hours or periods of service of airmen, 
and other employees, of air carriers; and 

(6) Such reasonable rules and regulations, 
or minimum standards, governing other 
practices, methods, and procedure, as the 
Administrator may find necessary to pro- 
vide adequately for national security and 
safety in air commerce. 

Need of Service To Be Considered; Classifi- 
cation of Standards, Etc. 

(b) In prescribing standards, rules, and 
regulations, and in issuing certificates under 
this title, the Administrator shall give full 
consideration to the duty resting upon air 
carriers to perform their services with the 
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highest possible degree of safety in the pub- 
lic interest and to any differences between 
air transportation and other air commerce; 
and he shall make classifications of such 
standards, rules, regulations, and certificates 
appropriate to the differences between air 
transportation and other air commerce. 
The Administrator may authorize any air- 
craft, aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance, 
for which an aircraft certificate authorizing 
use thereof in air transportation has been 
issued, to be used in other air commerce 
without the issuance of a further certificate. 
The Administrator shall exercise and per- 
form his powers and duties under this act in 
such manner as will best tend to reduce or 
eliminate the possibility of, or recurrence of, 
accidents in air transportation, but shall not 
deem himself required to give preference to 
either air transportation or other air com- 
merce in the administration and enforce- 
ment of this title. 


Exemptions 


(c) The Administrator from time to time 
may grant exemptions from the require- 
ments of any rule or regulation prescribed 
under this title if he finds that such action 
would be in the public interest. 


Airman Certificates 
Power To Issue Certificate 


Sec. 602. (a) The Administrator is em- 
powered to issue airman certificates specify- 
ing the capacity in which the holders 
thereof are authorized to serve as airmen in 
connection with aircraft. 

Issuance of Certificate 

(b) Any person may file with the Admin- 
istrator an application for an airman cer- 
tificate. If the Administrator finds, after 
investigation, that such person 
proper qualifications for, and is physically 
able to perform the duties pertaining to, the 
position for which the airman certificate is 
sought, he shall issue such certificate, con- 
taining such terms, conditions, and limita- 
tions as to duration thereof, periodic or 
special examinations, tests of physical fit- 
ness, and other matters as the Administra- 
tor may determine to be necessary to assure 
safety in air commerce. Except in the case 
of persons whose certificates are, at the time 
of denial, under order of suspension or 
whose certificates have been revoked within 
1 year of the date of such denial, any person 
whose application for the issuance or re- 
newal of an airman certificate is denied may 
file with the Board a petition for review of 
the Administrator’s action. The Board shall 
thereupon assign such petition for hearing 
at a place convenient to the applicant’s 
place of residence or employment. In the 
conduct of such hearing and in determining 
whether the airman meets the pertinent 
rules, regulations, or standards, the Board 
shall not be bound by findings of fact of 
the Administrator. At the conclusion of 
such hearing, the Board shall issue its de- 
cision as to whether the airman meets the 
pertinent rules, regulations, and standards 
and the Administrator shall be bound by 
such decision: Provided, That the Admin- 
istrator may, in his discretion, prohibit or 
restrict the issuance of airman certificates 
to aliens, or may make such issuance de- 
pendent on the terms of reciprocal agree- 
ments entered into with foreign govern- 
ments. 

Form and Recording of Certificate 

(c) Each certificate shall be numbered 
and recorded by the Administrator; shall 
state the name and address of, and contain 
a description of, the person to whom the 
certificate is issued; and shall be entitled 
with the designation of the class covered 
thereby. Certificates issued to all pilots 
serving in scheduled air transportation shall 
be designated “airline transport pilot” of the 
proper class. 
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Aircraft certificates 
Type Certificates 


Sec, 603. (a) (1) The Administrator is 
empowered to issue type certificates for air- 
craft, aircraft engines, and propellers; to 
specify in regulations the appliances for 
which the issuance of type certificates is 
reasonably required in the interest of safety; 
and to issue such certificates for appliances 
so specified. 

(2) Any interested person may file with 
the Administrator an application for a type 
certificate for an aircraft, aircraft engine, 
propeller, or appliance specified in regula- 
tions under paragraph (1) of this subsection. 
Upon receipt of an application, the Admin- 
istrator shall make an investigation thereof 
and may hold hearings thereon. The Admin- 
istrator shall make, or require the applicant 
to make, such tests during manufacture and 
upon completion as the Administrator deems 
reasonably necessary in the interest of safety 
including flight tests and tests of raw mate- 
rials or any part or appurtenance of such 
aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or appli- 
ance. If the Administrator finds that such 
aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or ap- 
pliance is of proper design, material, speci- 
fication, construction, and performance for 
safe operation, and meets the minimum 
standards, rules, and regulations prescribed 
by the Administrator, he shall issue a type 
certificate therefor. The Administrator may 
prescribe in any such certificate the duration 
thereof and such other terms, conditions, and 
limitations as are required in the interest 
of safety. The Administrator may record 
upon any certificate issued for aircraft, air- 
craft engines, or propellers, a numerical de- 
termination of all of the essential factors 
relative to the performance of the aircraft, 
aircraft engine, or propeller for which the 
certificate is issued. 


Production Certificate 


(b) Upon application, and if it satisfac- 
torily appears to the Administrator that 
duplicates of any aircraft, aircraft engine, 
propeller, or appliance for which a type cer- 
tificate has been issued will conform to such 
certificate, the Administrator shall issue a 
production certificate authorizing the pro- 
duction of duplicates of such aircraft, air- 
craft engines, propellers, or appliances. The 
Administrator shall make such inspection 
and may require such tests of any aircraft, 
aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance man- 
ufactured under a production certificate as 
may be necessary to assure manufacture of 
each unit in conformity with the type cer- 
tificate or any amendment or modification 
thereof. The Administrator may prescribe 
in any such production certificate the dura- 
tion thereof and such other items, conditions, 
and limitations as are required in the inter- 
est of safety. 

Airworthiness Certificate 

(c) The registered owner of any aircraft 
may file with the Administrator an applica- 
tion for an airworthiness certificate for such 
aircraft. If the Administrator finds that the 
aircraft conforms to the type certificate 
therefor, and, after inspection, that the air- 
craft is in condition for safe operation, he 
shall issue an airworthiness certificate. The 
Administrator may prescribe in such certifi- 
cate the duration of such certificate, the type 
of service for which the aircraft may be used, 
and such other terms, conditions, and limita- 
tions as are required in the interest of safety. 
Each such certificate shall be registered by 
the Administrator and shall set forth such 
information as the Administrator may deem 
advisable. The certificate number, or such 
other individual designation as may be re- 
quired by the Administrator, shall be dis- 
played upon each aircraft in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Administrator. 
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Air carrier operating certificates 
Power to Issue 

Sec. 604. (a) The Administrator is empow- 
ered to issue air carrier operating certificates 
and to establish minimum safety standards 
for the operation of the air carrier to whom 
any such certificate is issued. 

Issuance 

(b) Any person desiring to operate as an 
air carrier may file with the Administrator 
an application for an air carrier operating 
certificate. If the Administrator finds, after 
investigation, that such person is properly 
and adequately equipped and able to conduct 
a safe operation in accordance with the re- 
quirements of this act and the rules, regu- 
lations, and standards prescribed thereunder, 
he shall issue an air carrier operating certif- 
icate to such person. Each air carrier oper- 
ating certificate shall prescribe such terms, 
conditions, and limitations as are reason- 
ably necessary to assure safety in air trans- 
portation, and shall specify the points to and 
from which, and the Federal airways over 
which; such person is authorized to operate 
as an air carrier under an air carrier operat- 
ing certificate. 

Maintenance of equipment in air 
transportation 


Duty of Carriers and Airmen 


Sec. 605. (a) It shall be the duty of each 
air carrier to make, or cause to be made, such 
inspection, maintenance, overhaul, and re- 
pair of all equipment used in air transpor- 
tation as may be required by this act, or the 
orders, rules, and regulations of the Admin- 
istrator issued thereunder. And it shall be 
the duty of every person engaged in op- 
erating, inspecting, maintaining, or over- 
hauling equipment to observe and comply 
with the requirements of this act relating 
thereto, and the orders, rules, and regula- 
tions issued thereunder. 

Inspection 

(b) The Administrator shall employ in- 
spectors who shall be charged with the duty 
(1) of making such inspections of aircraft, 
aircraft engines, propellers, and appliances 
designed for use in air transportation, during 
manufacture, and while used by an air car- 
rier in air transportation, as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Administrator to deter- 
mine that such aircraft, aircraft engines, 
propellers, and appliances are in safe con- 
dition and are properly maintained for op- 
eration in air transportation; and (2) of 
advising and cooperating with each air car- 
rier in the inspection and maintenance 
thereof by the air carrier. Whenever any 
inspector shall, in the performance of his 
duty, find that any aircraft, aircraft engine, 
propeller, or appliance, used or intended to 
be used by any air carrier in air transpor- 
tation, is not in condition for safe opera- 
tion, he shall so notify the carrier, in such 
form and manner as the Administrator may 
prescribe; and, for a period of 5 days there- 
after, such aircraft, aircraft engine, pro- 
peller, or appliance shall not be used in air 
transportation, or in such manner as to 
endanger air transportation, unless found 
by the Administrator or his inspector to be 
in condition for safe operation. 

Air Navigation Facility Rating 

Sec. 606. The Administrator is empowered 
to inspect, classify, and rate any air naviga- 
tion facility available for the use of civil air- 
craft as to its suitability for such use. The 
Administrator is empowered to issue a cer- 
tificate for any such air navigation facility. 

Air Agency Rating 

Sec. 607. The Administrator is empowered 
to provide for the examination and rating 
of (1) civilian schools giving instructions in 
fiying or in the repair, alteration, mainte- 
nance, and overhaul of aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, propellers, and appliances, as to the 
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adequacy of the course of instruction, the 
suitability and airworthiness of the equip- 
ment, and the competency of the instruc- 
tors; (2) repair stations or shops for the re- 
pair, alteration, maintenance, and overhaul 
of aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, or 
appliances, as to the adequacy and suita- 
bility of the equipment, facilities, and mate- 
rials for, and methods of, repair, alteration, 
maintenance, and overhaul of aircraft, air- 
craft engines, propellers, and appliances, and 
the competency of those engaged in the work 
or giving any instruction therein; and (3) 
such other air agencies as may, in his opin- 
ion, be necessary in the interest of the pub- 
lic. The Administrator is empowered to is- 
sue certificates for such schools, repair sta- 
tions, and other agencies. 


Form of Applications 


Sec. 608. Applications for certificates un- 
der this title shall be in such form, contain 
such information, and be filed and served in 
such manner as the Administrator may pre- 
scribe, and shall be under oath whenever the 
Administrator so requires. 


Amendment, Suspension, and Revocation of 
Certificates 


Sec. 609. The Administrator may, from 
time to time, reinspect any civil aircraft, air- 
craft engine, propeller, appliance, air navi- 
gation facility, or air agency, or may reexam- 
ine any civil airman. If, as a result of any 
such reinspection or reexamination, or if, as 
a result of any other investigation made by 
the Administrator, he determines that safety 
in air commerce or air navigation and the 
public interest requires, the Administrator 
may issue an order amending, modifying, 
suspending, or revoking, in whole or in part, 
any type certificate, production certificate, 
airworthiness certificate, airman certificate, 
air carrier operating certificate, air naviga- 
tion facility certificate, or air agency cer- 
tificate. Prior to amending, modifying, sus- 
pending, or revoking any of the foregoing 
certificates, the Administrator shall advise 
the holder thereof as to any charges or other 
reasons relied upon by the Administrator for 
his proposed action and, except in cases of 
emergency, shall provide the holder of such 
a certificate an opportunity to answer any 
charges and be heard as to why such certifi- 
cate should not be amended, modified, sus- 
pended, or revoked. Any person whose cer- 
tificate is affected by such an order of the 
Administrator under this section may ap- 
peal the Administrator’s order to the Board 
and the Board may, after notice and hearing, 
amend, modify, or reverse the Administra- 
tor’s order if it finds that safety in air com- 
merce or air transportation and the public 
interest do not require affirmation of the Ad- 
ministrator'’s order. The filing of an appeal 
with the Board shall stay the effectiveness 
of the Administrator’s order unless the Ad- 
ministrator advises the Board that an emer- 
gency exists and safety in air commerce or 
air transportation requires the immediate 
effectiveness of his order, in which event the 
order shall remain effective and the Board 
shall finally dispose of the appeal within 60 
days after being so advised by the Adminis- 
trator. The person substantially affected by 
the Board’s order, and the Administrator as 
to matters of law, may obtain judicial review 
of said order under the provisions of section 
1006, and the Administrator shall be made a 
party to such proceedings. 

Prohibitions 
Violations of Title 


Sec. 610. (a) It shall be unlawful— 

(1) For any person to operate in air com- 
Merce any civil aircraft for which there is 
not currently in effect an airworthiness cer- 
tificate, or in violation of the terms of any 
such certificate; 

(2) For any person to serve in any capacity 
as an airman in connection with any civil 
aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller or appli- 
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ance used or intended for use, in air com- 
merce without an airman certificate author- 
izing him to serve in such capacity, or in 
violation of any term, condition, or limita- 
tion thereof, or in violation of any order, 
rule, or regulation issued under this title; 

(3) For any person to employ for service 
in connection with any civil aircraft used in 
air commerce an airman who does not have 
an airman certificate authorizing him to 
serve in the capacity for which he is em- 
ployed; 

(4) For any person to operate as an air 
carrier without an air carrier operating cer- 
tificate, or in violation of the terms of any 
such certificate; 

(5) For any person to operate aircraft in 
air commerce in violation of any other rule, 
regulation, or certificate of the Administra- 
tor under this title; and 

(6) For any person to operate a seaplane 
or other aircraft of United States registry 
upon the high seas in contravention of the 
regulations proclaimed by the President pur- 
suant to section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the President to proclaim 
regulations for preventing collisions at sea,” 
approved October 11, 1951 (Public Law 172, 
82d Congress; 65 Stat. 406); and 

(7) For any person holding an air agency 
or production certificate, to violate any term, 
condition, or limitation thereof, or to violate 
any order, rule, or regulation under this 
title relating to the holder of such certificate. 


Exemption of Foreign Aircraft and 
Airmen 

(b) Foreign aircraft and airmen serving 
in connection therewith may, except with 
respect to the observance by such airmen of 
the air traffic rules, be exempted from the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section, 
to the extent, and upon such terms and con- 
ditions, as may be prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator as being in the interest of the public. 

TITLE VII—AIRCRAFT ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 
Accidents involving civil aircraft 
General Duties 

Src. 701. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Board to— 

(1) Make rules and regulations governing 
notification and report of accidents involving 
civil aircraft; 

(2) Investigate such accidents and report 
the facts, conditions, and circumstances re- 
lating to each accident and the probable 
cause thereof; 

(3) Make such recommendations to the 
Administrator as, in its opinion, will tend 
to prevent similar accidents in the future; 

(4) Make such reports public in such form 
and manner as may be deemed by it to be in 
the public interest; and 

(5) Ascertain what will best tend to re- 
duce or eliminate the possibility of, or re- 
currence of, accidents by conducting special 
studies and investigations on matters per- 
taining to safety in air navigation and the 
prevention of accidents, 

Temporary Personnel 

(b) The Board may, without regard to the 
civil-service laws, engage, for temporary 
service in the investigation of any accident 
involving aircraft, persons other than officers 
or employees of the United States and may 
fix their compensation without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended; and 
may, with consent of the head of the execu- 
tive department or independent establish- 
ment under whose jurisdiction the officer or 
employee is serving, secure for such service 
any officer or employee of the United States. 

Conduct of Investigations 

(c) In conducting any hearing or investi- 
gation, any member of the Board or any 
officer or employee of the Board or any per- 
son engaged or secured under subsection (b) 
shall have the same powers as the Board 
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- has with respect to hearings or investigations 
- conducted by it. 
Aircraft 

(a) Any civil aircraft, aircraft engine, 
propeller, or appliance affected by, or in- 
volved in, an accident in air commerce, shall 
be preserved in accordance with, and shall 
not be moved except in accordance with, 
regulations prescribed by the Board. 

Use of Records and Reports as Evidence 

(e) No part of any report or reports of 
the Board relating to any accident or the 
investigation thereof, shall be admitted as 
evidence or used in any suit or action for 
damages growing out of any matter men- 
tioned in such report or reports. 


Use of Agency in Accident Investigations 


(£) Upon the request of the Board, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to make investiga- 
tions with regard to aircraft accidents and 
to report to the Board the facts, conditions, 
and circumstances thereof, and the Board is 
authorized to utilize such reports in making 
its determinations of probable cause under 
this title. 

Participation by Agency 

(g) In order to assure the proper discharge 
by the Administrator of his duties and re- 
sponsibilities, the Board shall provide for the 
appropriate participation of the Administra- 
tor and his representatives in any investiga- 
tions conducted by the Board under this 
title: Provided, That the Administrator or 
his representatives shall not participate in 
the determination of probable cause by the 
Board under this title. 


Accidents involving military aircraft 


Sec. 702. (a) In the case of accidents in- 
volving both civil and military aircraft, the 
Board shall provide for participation in the 
investigation by appropriate military author- 
ities. 

(b) In the case of accidents involving 
solely military aircraft and in which a func- 
tion of the Administrator is or may be in- 
volved, the military authorities shall provide 
for participation in the investigation by the 
Administrator. 

(c) With respect to other accidents in- 
volving solely military aircraft, the military 
authorities shall provide the Administrator 
and the Board with any information with 
respect thereto which, in the judgment of 
the military authorities, would contribute 
to the promotion of air safety. 

Special boards of inquiry 

Sec, 703. (a) In any accident which in- 
volves substantial questions of public safety 
in air transportation the Board may estab- 
lish a Special Board of Inquiry consisting 
of three members; one member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board who shall act as Chairman 
of the Special Board of Inquiry; and two 
members representing the public who shall 
be appointed by the President upon notifica- 
tion of the creation of such Special Board 
of Inquiry by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

(b) Such public members of the Special 
Board of Inquiry shall be duly qualified by 
training and experience to participate in 
such inquiry and shall have no pecuniary 
interest In any aviation enterprise involved 
in the accident to be investigated. 

(c) The Special Board of Inquiry when 
convened to investigate an accident certi- 
fied to it by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
shall have all authority of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board as described in this title. 


TITLE VIII—OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 
The President of the United States 


Sec. 801. The issuance, denial, transfer, 
amendment, cancellation, suspension, or 
revocation of, and the terms, conditions, 
and limitations contained in, any certificate 
authorizing an air carrier to engage in over- 
seas or foreign air transportation, or air 
transportation between places in the same 
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Territory or possession, or any permit issu- 
able to any foreign air carrier under section 
402, shall be subject to the approval of the 
President. Copies of all applications in re- 
spect of such certificates and permits shall 
be transmitted to the President by the Board 
before hearing thereon, and all decisions 
thereon by the Board shall be submitted 
to the President before publication thereof, 


The Department of State 


Sec. 802. The Secretary of State shall ad- 
vise the Administrator, the Board, and the 
Secretary of Commerce, and consult with 
the Administrator, Board, or Secretary, as 
appropriate, concerning the negotiation of 
any agreement with foreign governments for 
the establishment or development of air 
navigation, including air routes and services. 


Weather Bureau 


Sec. 803. In order to promote safety and 
efficiency in air navigation to the highest 
possible degree, the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, under the direction of the Secretary 
of Commerce, shall, in addition to any other 
functions or duties pertaining to weather in- 
formation for other purposes, (1) make such 
observations, measurements, investigations, 
and studies of atmospheric phenomena, and 
establish such meteorological offices and sta- 
tions, as are necessary or best suited for 
ascertaining, in advance, information con- 
cerning probable weather conditions; (2) 
furnish such reports, forecasts, warnings, and 
advices to the Administrator, and to such 
persons engaged in civil aeronautics as may 
be designated by the Administrator, and to 
such other persons as the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau may determine, and such 
reports shall be made in such manner and 


. with such frequency as will best result in 


safety in and in facilitating air navigation; 


- (3) cooperate with persons engaged in air 


commerce, or employees thereof, in meteoro- 
logical service, establish and maintain re- 
ciprocal arrangements under which this pro- 
vision is to be carried out and collect and 
disseminate weather reports available from 
aircraft in flight; (4) establish and coordi- 
nate the international exchanges of meteoro- 
logical information required for the safety 
and efficiency of air navigation; (5) partici- 
pate in the development of an international 
basic meteorological reporting network, in- 
cluding the establishment, operation, and 
maintenance of reporting stations on the 
high seas, in polar regions, and in foreign 
countries in cooperation with other gov- 
ernmental agencies of the United States and 
the meterological services of foreign coun- 
tries and with persons engaged in air com- 
merce; (6) coordinate meteorological re- 
quirements in the United States in order to 
maintain standard observations, promote 
efficient use of facilities and avoid duplica- 
tion of services unless such duplication tends 
to promote the safety and efficiency of air 
navigation; and (7) promote and develop 
meteorological science and foster and sup- 
port research projects in meteorology 
through the utilization of private and gov- 
ernmental research facilities and provide for 
the publication of the results of such re- 
search project unless such publication would 
be contrary to the public interest, 
TITLE IX—PENALTIES 
Civil penalties 
Safety and Postal Offenses 

Sec. 901. (a) (1) Any person who violates 
(A) any provision of title UI, V, VI, VII, 
or XII of this act, or any rule, regulation, 
or order issued thereunder, or (B) any rule 
or regulation issued by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral under this act, shall be subject to a 
civil penalty of not to exceed $1,000 for each 
such violation: Provided, That this subsec- 
tion shall not apply to members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or those civilian 
employees of the Department of Defense who 
are subject to the provisions of the Uniform 
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Code of Military Justice, while engaged in 
the performance of their official duties; and 
the appropriate military authorities shall be 
responsible for taking any necessary disci- 
plinary action with respect thereto and for 
making to the Administrator or Board, as 
appropriate, a timely report of any g¢uch ac- 
tion taken. 

(2) Any such civil penalty may be compro- 
mised by the Administrator in the case of 
violations of titles III, V, VI, or XII, or any 
rule, regulation, or order issued thereunder, 
and by the Board in the case of violations of 
title VII, or any rule, regulation, or order 
issued thereunder, or the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in the case of regulations issued by him. 
The amount of such penalty, when finally 
determined, or the amount agreed upon in 
compromise, may be deducted from any 
sums owing by the United States to the 
person charged. 

Liens 


(b) In case an aircraft is involved in such 
violation and the violation is by the owner 
or person in command of the aircraft, such 
aircraft shall be subject to lien for the pen- 
alty: Provided, That this subsection shall 
not apply to a violation of a rule or regula- 
tion of the Postmaster General. 


Criminal penalties 
General 


Sec. 902.(a) Any person who knowingly 
and willfully violates any provisions of this 
act (except titles III, V, VI, VII, and XII), 
or any order, rule, or regulation issued under 
any such provision or any term, condition, or 
limitations of any certificate or permit issued 
under title IV, for which no penalty is 
otherwise herein provided, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be subject for the first 
offense to a fine of not more than $500, 
and for any subsequent offense to a fine of 
not more than $2,000. If such violation is 
a continuing one, each day of such violation 
shall constitute a separate offense, 


Forgery of Certificates and False Marking of 
Aircraft 


(b) Any person who knowingly and will- 
fully forges, counterfeits, alters, or falsely 
makes any certificate authorized to be issued 
under this act, or knowingly uses or at- 
tempts to use any such fraudulent certificate, 
and any person who knowingly and willfully 
displays or causes to be displayed on any air- 
craft, any marks that are false or mislead- 
ing as to the nationality or registration of 
the aircraft, shall be subject to a fine of not 
exceeding $1,000 or to imprisonment not 
exceeding 3 years, or to both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

Interference With Navigation 

(c) A person shall be subject to a fine of 
not exceeding $5,000 or to imprisonment not 
exceeding 5 years, or both such fine and 
imprisonment, who— 

(1) with intent to interfere with air navi- 
gation within the United States, exhibits 
within the United States any light or signal 
at such place or in such manner that it is 
likely to be mistaken for a true light or 
signal established pursuant to this act, or 
for a true light or signal in connection with 
an airport or other air navigation facility; 
or 


(2) after due warning by the Administra- 


_tor, continues to maintain any misleading 


light or signal; or 
(3) knowingly removes, extinguishes, or 


‘interferes with the operation of any such 
` true light or signal. 


Granting Rebates 
(d) Any air carrier, foreign air carrier, or 
ticket agent, or any officer, agent, employee, 
or representative thereof, who shall, know- 
ingly and willfully, offer, grant, or give, or 
cause to be offered, granted, or given, any 
rebate or other concession in violation of the 
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provisions of this act, or who, by any device 
or means, shall, knowingly and willfully, 
assist, or shall willingly suffer or permit, any 
person to obtain transportation or services 
subject to this act at less than the rates, 
fares, or charges lawfully in effect, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be subject for each 
offense to a fine of not less than $100 and 
not more than $5,000. 


Failure To File Reports; Falsification of 
Records 

(e) Any air carrier, or any officer, agent, 
employee, or representative thereof, who 
shall, knowingly and willfully, fail or refuse 
to make a report to the Board or Adminis- 
trator as required by this act, or to keep or 
preserve accounts, records, and memoranda 
in the form and manner prescribed or ap- 
proved by the Board or Administrator, or 
shall knowingly and willfully, falsify, muti- 
late, or alter any such report, account, rec- 
ord, or memorandum, or shall knowingly 
and willfully make any false report, account, 
record, or memorandum, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be subject for each offense to a 
fine of not less than $100 and not more than 
$5,000. 

Divulging Information 

(f) If the Administrator or any member of 
the Board, or any officer or employee of 
either, shall knowingly and willfully divulge 
any fact or information which may come to 
his knowledge during the course of an exam- 
ination of the accounts, records, and memo- 
randa of any air carrier, or which is withheld 
from public disclosure under section 1104, 
except as he may be directed by the Admin- 
istrator or the Board in the case of informa- 
tion ordered to be withheld by either, or by 
a court of competent jurisdiction or a judge 
thereof, he shall upon conviction thereof be 
subject for each offense to a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 2 years, or both: Provided, That noth- 
ing in this section shall authorize the with- 
holding of information by the Administrator 
or Board from the duly authorized commit- 
tees of the Congress. 

Refusal to Testify 

(g) Any person who shall neglect or re- 
fuse to attend and testify, or to answer any 
lawful inquiry, or to produce books, papers, 
or documents, if in his power to do so, in 
obedience to the subpena or lawful require- 
ment of the Board or Administrator, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be subject to a fine of 
not less than $100 nor more than $5,000, or 
imprisonment for not more than 1 year, or 
both. A 
Transportation of Explosives and Other 

Dangerous Articles 

(h) (1) Any person who knowingly de- 
livers or causes to be delivered to an air 
carrier or to the operator of any civil air- 
craft for transportation in air commerce, or 
who causes the transportation in air com- 
merce of, any shipment, baggage, or prop- 
erty, the transportation of which would be 
prohibited by any rule, regulation, or re- 
quirement prescribed by the Administrator 
under title VI of this act, relating to the 
transportation, packing, marking, or descrip- 
tion of explosives or other dangerous ar- 
ticles shall, upon conviction thereof for each 
such offense, be subject to a fine of not 
more than $1,000, or to imprisonment not 
exceeding 1 year, or to both such fine and 
imprisonment: Provided, That when death 
or bodily injury of any person results from 
an offense punishable under this subsection, 
the person or persons convicted thereof 
shall, in lieu of the foregoing penalty, be 
subject to a fine of not more than $10,000 
or to imprisonment not exceeding 10 years, 
or to both such fine and imprisonment. 
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(2) In the exercise of his authority under 
title VI of this act, the Administrator may 
provide by regulation for the application in 
whole or in part of the rules or regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(including future amendments and addi- 
tions thereto) relating to the transportation, 
packing, marking, or description of explo- 
sives or other dangerous articles for surface 
transportation, to the shipment and carriage 
by air of such articles. Such applicability 
may be terminated by the Administrator at 
any time. While so made applicable, any 
such rule or regulation, or part thereof, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
for the purposes of this act be deemed to be 
a regulation of the Administrator prescribed 
under title VI. 


Venue and prosecution of offenses 
Venue 


Sec. 903. (a) The trial of any offense under 
this act shall be in the district in which 
such offense is committed; or if the offense 
is committed upon the high seas, or out of 
the jurisdiction of any particular State or 
district. the trial shall be in the district 
where the offender may be found or into 
which he shall be first brought. Whenever 
the offense is begun in one jurisdiction and 
completed in another it may be dealt with, 
inquired of, tried, determined, and punished 
in either jurisdiction in the same manner 
as if the offense had been actually and 
wholly committed therein. 

Procedure in Respect of Civil Penalties 

(b) (1) Any civil penalty imposed under 
this act may be collected by proceedings in 
personam against the person subject to the 
penalty and, in case the penalty is a lien, 
by proceedings in rem against the aircraft, 
or by either method alone. Such proceed- 

shall conform as nearly as may be to 
civil suits in admiralty, except that either 
party may demand trial by jury of any issue 
of fact, if the value in controversy exceeds 
$20, and the facts so tried shall not be re- 
examined other than in accordance with the 
rules of the common law. The fact that in 
a libel in rem the seizure is made at a place 
not upon the high seas or navigable waters 
of the United States shall not be held in 
any way to limit the requirement of the 
conformity of the proceedings to civil suits 
in rem in admiralty. 

(2) Any aircraft subject to such lien may 
be summarily seized by and placed in the 
custody of such persons as the Board or 
Administrator may by regulation prescribe, 
and a report of the cause shall thereupon 
be transmitted to the United States at- 
torney for the judicial district in which the 
seizure is made. The United States attorney 
shall promptly institute proceedings for the 
enforcement of the lien or notify the Board 
or Administrator of his failure to so act. 

(2) The aircraft shall be released from 
such custody upon payment of the penalty 
or the amount agreed upon in compromise; 
or seizure in pursuance of process of any 
court in proceedings in rem for enforcement 
of the lien, or notification by the United 
States attorney of failure to institute such 
proceedings; or deposit of a bond in such 
amount and with such sureties as the Board 
or Administrator may prescribe, conditioned 
upon the payment of the penalty or the 
amount agreed upon in compromise. 

(4) The Supreme Court of the United 
States, and under its direction other courts 
of the United States, may prescribe rules 
regulating such proceedings in any particu- 
lar not provided by law. 

Violations of section 1109 

Sec. 904. (a) Any person who (1) violates 
any entry or clearance regulation made 
under section 1109 (c) of this act, or (2) 
any immigration regulations made under 
such section, shall be subject to a civil pen- 
alty of $500 which may be remitted or miti- 
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gated by the Secretary of the or 
the Attorney General, respectively, in ac- 
cordance with such proceedings as the Sec- 
retary or Attorney General shall by regula- 
tion prescribe. Any person violating any 
customs regulation made under section 1109 
(b) of this act, or any provision of the cus- 
toms or public-health laws or regulations 
thereunder made applicable to aircraft by 
regulation under such section, shall be sub- 
ject to a civil penalty of $500, and any air- 
craft used in connection with any such vio- 
lation shall be subject to seizure and for- 
feiture as provided for in such customs laws, 
which penalty and forfeiture may be remit- 
ted or mitigated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In case the violation is by the 
owner or person in command of the air- 
craft, the penalty shall be a lien against the 
aircraft. Any person violating any provi- 
sion of the laws and regulations relating to 
animal and plant quarantine made applica- 
ble to civil air navigation by regulation in 
accordance with section 1109 (d) of this act 
shall be subject to the same penalties as 
those provided by the said laws for viola- 
tions thereof. Any civil penalty imposed 
under this section may be collected by pro- 
ceedings in personam against the person 
subject to the penalty and/or, in case the 
penalty is a lien, by proceedings in rem 
against the aircraft. Such proceedings shall 
conform as nearly as may be to civil suits 
in admiralty; except that either party may 
demand trial by jury of any isgue of fact, if 
the value in controversy exceeds $20, and 
facts so tried shall not be reexamined other 
than in accordance with the rules of the 
common law. The fact that in a libel in rem 
the seizure is made at a place not upon the 
high seas or navigable waters of the United 
States shall not be held in any way to limit 
the requirement of the conformity of the 
p! to civil suits in rem in admir- 
alty. The Supreme Court of the United 
States and under its direction other courts 
of the United States are authorized to pre- 
scribe rules regulating such proceedings in 
any particular not provided by law. The de- 
termination under this section as to the re- 
mission or mitigation of a civil penalty im- 
posed under this section shall be final. In 
case libel proceedings are pending at any 
time during the pendency of remission or 
mitigation proceedings, the Secretary or At- 
torney General shall give notice thereof to 
the United States attorney prosecuting the 
libel proceedings. 

(b) Any aircraft subject to a lien for any 
civil penalty imposed under this section may 
be summarily seized by and placed in the 
custody of such persons as the appropriate 
Secretary or Attorney General may by regu- 
lation prescribe and a report of the case 
thereupon transmitted to the United States 
attorney for the judicial district in which 
the seizure is made. The United States at- 
torney shall promptly institute proceedings 
for the enforcement of the lien or notify the 
Secretary of his failure so to act. The air- 
craft shall be released from such custody 
upon (1) payment of the penaity or so much 
thereof as is not remitted or mitigated, (2) 
seizure in pursuance of process of any court 
in proceedings in rem for enforcement of the 
lien, or notification by the United States at- 
torney of failure to institute such proceed- 
ings, or (3) deposit of a bond in such 
amount and with such sureties as the Secre- 
tary or Attorney General may prescribe, 
conditioned upon the payment of the penalty 
or so much thereof as is not remitted or 
mitigated. 

TITLE X—PROCEDURE 
Conduct of proceedings 

Sec. 1001. The Board and the Adminis- 
trator, subject to the provisions of this act 
and the Administrative Procedure Act, may 
conduct their proceedings in such manner 
as will be conducive to the proper dispatch 
of business and to the ends of justice. No 
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member of the Board or Agency shall par- 
ticipate in any hearings or proceeding in 
which he has a pecuniary interest. Any 
person may appear before the Board or 
Agency and be heard in person or by at- 
torney. The Board, in its discretion, may 
enter its appearance and participate as an 
interested party in any proceeding con- 
ducted by the Administrator under title III 
of this act, and in any proceeding con- 
ducted by the Administrator under title 
VI of this act from which no appeal is pro- 
vided to the Board. Every vote and official 
act of the Board and the Agency shall be 
entered of record, and the proceedings there- 
of shall be open to the public upon request 
of any interested party, unless the Board 
or the Administrator determines that secrecy 
is requisite on grounds of national defense. 


Complaints to and investigations by the 
Administrator and the Board 


Filing of Complaints Authorized 


Sec. 1002. (a) Any person may file with 
the Administrator or the Board, within their 
respective jurisdiction, a complaint in writ- 
ing with respect to anything done or 
omitted to be done by any person in con- 
travention of any provisions of this act, or 
of any requirement established pursuant 
thereto. If the person complained against 
shall not satisfy the complaint and there 
shall appear to be any reasonable ground 
for investigating the complaint, it shall be 
the duty of the Administrator or the Board 
to investigat the matters complained of. 
Whenever the Administrator or the Board is 
of the opinion that any complaint does not 
state facts which warrant an investigation 
or action, such complaint may be dismissed 
without hearing. In the case of complaints 
against a member of the Armed Forces of 
the United States acting in the performance 
of his official duties, the Administrator or 
the Board, as the case may be, shall refer 
the complaint to the Secretary of the de- 
partment concerned for action. The Secre- 
tary shall, within 90 days after receiving 
such a complaint, inform the Administra- 
tor or the Board of his disposition of the 
complaint, including a report as to any cor- 
rective or disciplinary actions taken. 


Investigations on Initiative of Administrator 
or Board 
(b) The Administrator or Board, with re- 
spect to matters within their respective 
jurisdictions is empowered at any time to 
institute an investigation, on their own ini- 
tiative, in any case and as to any matter or 
thing within their respective jurisdictions, 
concerning which complaint is authorized 
to be made to or before the Administrator 
or Board by any provision of this act, or 
concerning which any question may arise 
under any of the provisions of this act, 
or relating to the enforcement of any of 
the provisions of this act. The Adminis- 
trator or the Board shall have the same 
power to proceed with any investigation 
instituted on their own motion as though 
it had been appealed to by complaint. 
Entry of Orders for Compliance With Act 
(c) If the Administrator or the Board 
finds, after notice and hearing, in any inves- 
tigation instituted upon complaint or upon 
their own initiative, with respect to matters 
within their jurisdiction, that any person 
has failed to comply with any provision of 
this act or any requirement established pur- 
suant thereto, the Administrator or the 
Board shall issue an appropriate order to 
compel such person to comply therewith. 
Power To Prescribe Rates and Practices of 
Air Carriers 
(a) Whenever, after notice and hearing, 
upon complaint, or upon its own initiative, 
the Board shall be of the opinion that any 
individual or joint rate, fare, or charge de- 
manded, charged, collected or received by 
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any air carrier for interstate or overseas air 
transportation, or any classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice affecting such rate, 
fare, or charge, or the value of the service 
thereunder, is or will be unjust or unreason- 
able, or unjustly discriminatory, or unduly 
preferential, or unduly prejudicial, the Board 
shall determine and prescribe the lawful 
rate, fare, or charge (or the maximum or 
minimum, or the maximum and minimum 
thereof) thereafter to be demanded, charged, 
collected, or received, or the lawful classifi- 
cation, rule, regulation, or practice there- 
after to be made effective: Provided, That as 
to rates, fares, and charges for overseas air 
transportation, the Board shall determine 
and prescribe only a just and reasonable 
maximum or minimum or maximum and 
minimum rate, fare, or charge. 
Rule of Ratemaking 

(e) In exercising and performing its pow- 
ers and duties with respect to the determina- 
tion of rates for the carriage of persons or 
property, the Board shall take into consid- 
eration, among other factors— 

(1) The effect of such rates upon the 
movement of traffic; 

(2) The need in the public interest of 
adequate and efficient transportation of per- 
sons and property by air carriers at the 
lowest cost consistent with the furnishing 
of such service; 

(3) Such standards respecting the char- 
acter and quality of service to be rendered by 
air carriers as may be prescribed by or pur- 
suant to law; 

(4) The inherent advantages of transpor- 
tation by aircraft; and 

(5) The need of each air carrier for rev- 
enue sufficient to enable such air carrier, 
under honest, economical, and efficient man- 
agement, to provide adequate and efficient 
air carrier service. 


Removal of Discrimination in Foreign Air 
Transportation 


(f) Whenever, after notice and hearing, 
upon complaint, or upon its own initiative, 
the Board shall be of the opinion that any 
individual or joint rate, fare, or charge de- 
manded, charged, collected, or received by 
any air carrier or foreign air carrier for for- 
eign air transportation, or any classification, 
rule, regulation, or practice affecting such 
rate, fare, or charge, or the value of the serv- 
ice thereunder, is or will be unjustly dis- 
criminatory, or unduly preferential, or un- 
duly prejudicial, the Board may alter the 
same to the extent necessary to correct such 
discrimination, preference, or prejudice and 
make an order that the air carrier or for- 
eign air carrier shall discontinue demand- 
ing, charging, collecting, or receiving any 
such discriminatory, preferential, or preju- 
dicial rate, fare, or charge or enforcing any 
such discriminatory, preferential, or preju- 
dicial classification, rule, regulation, or 
practice. 

Suspension of Rates 

(g) Whenever any air carrier shall file 
with the Board a tariff stating a new indi- 
vidual or joint (between air carriers) rate, 
fare, or charge for interstate or overseas air 
transportation or any classification, rule, 
regulation, or practice affecting such rate, 
fare, or charge, or the value of the service 
thereunder, the Board is empowered, upon 
complaint or upon its own initiative, at 
once, and, if it so orders, without answer 
or other formal pleading by the air car- 
rier, but upon reasonable notice, to enter 
upon a hearing concerning the lawfulness of 
such rate, fare, or charge, or such classi- 
fication, rule, regulation, or practice; and 
pending such hearing and the decision 
thereon, the Board, by filing with such 
tariff, and delivering to the air carrier af- 
fected thereby, a statement in writing of its 
reasons for such suspension, may suspend 
the operation of such tariff and defer the 
use of such rate, fare, or charge, or such 
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classification, rule, regulation, or practice, 
for a period of 90 days, and, if the proceed- 
ing has not been concluded and a final order 
made within such period the Board may, 
from time to time, extend the period of sus- 
pension, but not for a longer period in the 
aggregate than 180 days beyond the time 
when such tariff would otherwise go into 
effect; and, after hearing, whether completed 
before or after the rate, fare, charge, classi- 
fication, rule, regulation, or practice goes 
into effect, the Board may make such order 
with reference thereto as would be proper in 
a proceeding instituted after such rate, fare, 
charge, classification, rule, regulation, or 
practice had become effective. If the pro- 
ceeding has not been concluded and an order 
made within the period of suspension, the 
proposed rate, fare, charge, classification, 
rule, regulation, or practice shall go into 
effect at the end of such period: Provided, 
That this subsection shall not apply to any 
initial tariff filed by any air carrier. 

Power To Prescribe Divisions of Rates 

(h) Whenever, after notice and hearing, 
upon complaint or upon its own initiative, 
the Board is of the opinion that the divi- 
sions of joint rates, fares, or charges for air 
transportation are or will be unjust, unrea- 
sonable, inequitable, or unduly preferential 
or prejudicial as between the air carriers or 
foreign air carriers parties thereto, the Board 
shall prescribe the just, reasonable, and 
equitable divisions thereof to be received by 
the several air carriers. The Board may re- 
quire the adjustment of divisions between 
such air carriers from the date of filing the 
complaint or entry of order of investigation, 
or such other date subsequent thereto as 
the Board finds to be just, reasonable, and 
equitable. 


Power To Establish Through Air 
Transportation Service 


(i) The Board shall, whenever required by 
the public convenience and necessity, after 
notice and hearing, upon complaint or upon 
its own initiative, establish through service 
and joint rates, fares, or charges (or the 
maximums or minimums, or the maximums 
and minimums thereof) for interstate or 
overseas air transportation, or the classifica- 
tions, rules, regulations, or practices affect- 
ing such rates, fares, or charges, or the value 
of the service thereunder, and the terms and 
conditions under which such through service 
shall be operated: Provided, That as to joint 
rates, fares, and charges for overseas air 
transportation the Board shall determine and 
prescribe only just and reasonable maximum 
or minimum or maximum and minimum 
joint rates, fares, or charges. 


Joint boards 
Designation of Boards 


Sec. 1003. (a) The Board and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall direct their re- 
spective Chairmen to designate, from time to 
time, a like number of members of each to 
act as a joint board to consider and pass upon 
matters referred to such board as provided in 
subsection (c) of this section. 

‘Through Service and Joint Rates 

(b) Air carriers may establish reasonable 
through service and joint rates, fares, and 
charges with other common carriers; except 
that with respect to transportation of prop- 
erty, air carriers not directly engaged in the 
operation of aircraft in air transportation 
(other than companies engaged in the air 
express business) may not establish joint 
rates or charges, under the provisions of this 
subsection, with common carriers subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act. In case of 
through service by air carriers and common 
carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, it shall be the duty of the carriers parties 
thereto to establish just and reasonable rates, 
fares, or charges and just and reasonable 
classifications, rules, regulations, and prac- 
tices affecting such rates, fares, or charges, 
or the value of the service thereunder, and if 
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joint rates, fares, or charges shall have been 
established with respect to such through 
service, just, reasonable, and equitable divi- 
sions of such joint rates, fares, or charges as 
between the carriers participating therein. 
Any air carrier, and any common carrier sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act, which is 
participating in such through service and 
joint rates, fares, or charges, shall include in 
its tariffs, filed with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board or the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, as the case may be, a statement showing 
such through service and joint rates, fares, 
or charges. 
Jurisdiction of Boards 


(c) Matters relating to such through sery- 
ice and joint rates, fares, or charges may 
be referred by the Board or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, upon complaint or 
upon its own initiative, to a joint board cre- 
ated as provided in subsection (a), Com- 
plaints may be made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or the Board with respect 
to any matter which may be referred to a 
joint board under this subsection. 

Power of Boards 

(d) With respect to matters referred to 
any joint board as provided in subsection 
(c), if such board finds, after notice and 
hearing, that any such joint rate, fare, or 
charge, or classification, rule, regulation, or 
practice, affecting such joint rate, fare, or 
charge or the value of the service thereun- 
der is or will be unjust, unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory, or unduly preferen- 
tial or prejudicial, or that any division of 
any such joint rate, fare, or charge, is or 
will be unjust, unreasonable, inequitable, or 
unduly preferential or prejudicial as between 
the carriers parties thereto, it is authorized 
and directed to take the same action with re- 
spect thereto as the Board is empowered to 
take with respect to any joint rate, fare, or 
charge, between air carriers, or any divisions 
thereof, or any classification, rule, regula- 
tion, or practice affecting such joint rate, 
fare, or charge or the value of the service 
thereunder. 

Judicial Enforcement and Review 


(e) Orders of the joint boards shall be 
enforceable and reviewable as provided in 
this act with respect to orders of the Board. 


Evidence 
Power To Take Evidence 


Sec. 1004. (a) Any member or examiner of 
the Board, when duly designated by the 
Board for such purpose, may hold hearings, 
sign and issue subpenas, administer oaths, 
examine witnesses, and receive evidence at 
any place in the United States designated by 
the Board. In all cases heard by an exami- 
ner or a single member the Board shall hear 
or receive argument on request of either 


party. 
Power To Issue Subpena 


(b) For the purposes of this act the Board 
shall have the power to require by subpena 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of all books, papers, and 
documents relating to any matter under in- 
vestigation. Witnesses summoned before 
the Board shall be paid the same fees'and 
mileage that are paid witnesses in the courts 
of the United States. 

Enforcement of Subpena 

(c) The attendance of witnesses, and the 
production of books, papers, and documents, 
may be required from any place in the 
United States, at any designated place of 
hearing. In case of disobedience to a sub- 
pena, the Board, or any party to a proceed- 
ing before the Board, may invoke the aid of 
any court of the United States in requiring 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
documents under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, 
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Contempt 

(d) Any court of the United States within 
the jurisdiction of which an inquiry is car- 
ried on may, in case of contumacy or refusal 
to obey a subpena issued to any person issue 
an order requiring such person to appear 
before the Board (and produce books, pa- 
pers, or documents if so ordered) and give 
evidence touching the matter in question; 
and any failure to obey such order of the 
court may be punished by such court as a 
contempt thereof. 

Deposition 

(e) The Board may order testimony to be 
taken by deposition in any proceeding or 
investigation pending before it, at any stage 
of such proceeding or investigation. Such 
depositions may be taken before any person 
designated by the Board and having power 
to administer oaths. Reasonable notice 
must first be given in writing by the party 
or his attorney proposing to take such depo- 
sition to the opposite party or his attorney 
of record, which notice shall state the name 
of the witness and the time and place of the 
taking of his deposition. Any person may 
be compelled to appear and depose, and to 
produce books, papers, or documents, in the 
same manner as witnesses may be compelled 
to appear and testify and produce like doc- 
umentary evidence before the Board, as 
hereinbefore provided. 

Method of Taking Depositions 

(f) Every person deposing as herein pro- 
vided shall be cautioned and shall be re- 
quired to swear (or affirm, if he so requests), 
to testify the whole truth, and shall be 
carefully examined. His testimony shall be 
reduced to writing by the person taking the 
deposition, or under his direction, and shall, 
after it has been reduced to writing, be sub- 
scribed by the deponent. All depositions 
shall be promptly filed with the Board. 

Foreign Depositions 

(g) If a witness whose testimony may be 
desired to be taken by deposition be in a 
foreign country, the deposition may be 
taken, provided the laws of the foreign 
country so permit, by a consular officer or 
other person commissioned by the Board, or 
agreed upon by the parties by stipulation in 
writing to be filed with the Board, or may be 
taken under letters rogatory issued by a 
court of competent jurisdiction at the re- 
quest of the Board. 

Fees 

(h) Witnesses whose depositions are 
taken as authorized in this act, and the per- 
sons taking the same, shall severally be en- 
titled to the same fees as are paid for like 
services in the courts of the United States: 
Provided, That with respect to commissions 
or letters rogatory issued at the initiative of 
the Board, executed in foreign countries, the 
Board shall pay such fees, charges, or ex- 
penses incidental thereto as may be found 
necessary, in accordance with regulations on 
the subject to be prescribed by the Board. 

Compelling Testimony 

(i) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying, or from producing 
books, papers, or documents before the 
Board, or in obedience to the subpena of the 
Board, or in any cause or proceedings, crimi- 
nal or otherwise, based upon or growing out 
of any alleged violation of this act, or of any 
rule, regulation, requirement, or order there- 
under, or any term, condition, or limitation 
of any certificate or permit, on the ground, 
or for the reason, that the testimony or evi- 
dence, documentary or otherwise, required 
of him may tend to incriminate him or sub- 
ject him to a penalty or forfeiture; but no 
individual shall be prosecuted or subjected to 
any penalty or forfeiture for or on account 
of any transaction, matter, or thing con- 
cerning which he is compelled, after haying 
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claimed his privilege against self-Incrimina- 
tion, to testify or produce evidence, docu- 
mentary or otherwise, except that any indi- 
vidual so testifying shall not be exempt 
from prosecution and punishment for per- 
jury committed in so testifying. 


Orders, notices, and service 
Effective Date of Orders; Emergency Orders 


Sec. 1005. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this act, all orders, rules, and regulations 
of the Board or the Administrator shall take 
effect within such reasonable time as the 
Board or Administrator may prescribe, and 
shall continue in force until their further 
order, rule, or regulation, or for a specified 
period of time, as shall be prescribed in the 
order, rule, or regulation: Provided, That 
whenever the Administrator is of the opinion 
that an emergency requiring immediate ac- 
tion exists in respect of safety in air com- 
merce, the Administrator is authorized, ei- 
ther upon complaint or his own initiative 
without complaint, at once, if he so orders, 
without answer or other form of pleading by 
the interested person or persons, and with 
or without notice, hearing, or the making or 
filing of a report, to much such just and 
reasonable orders, rules, or regulations, as 
may be essential in the interest of safety 
in air commerce to meet such emergency: 
Provided further, That the Administrator 
shall immediately initiate proceedings relat- 
ing to the matters embraced in any such 
order, rule, or regulation, and shall, insofar 
as practicable, give preference to such pro- 


‘ceedings over all others under this act. 


Designation of Agent for Service 

(b) It shall be the duty of every air car- 
rier and foreign air carrier to designate in 
writing an agent upon whom service of all 
notices and process and all orders, decisions, 
and requirements of the Board and the Ad- 
ministrator may be made for and on behalf 
of said carrier, and to file such designation 
with the Administrator and in the office of 
the secretary of the Board, which designa- 
tion may from time to time be changed by 
like writing similarly filed. Service of all 
notices and process and orders, decisions, 
and requirements of the Administrator or 
the Board may be made upon such carrier 
by service upon such designated agent at his 
office or usual place of residence with like 
effect as if made personally upon such car- 
rier, and in default of such designation of 
such agent, service of any notice or other 
process in any proceedings before said Ad- 
ministrator or Board or of any order, de- 
cision, or requirements of the Administra- 
tor or Board, may be made by posting such 
notice, process, order, requirement, or deci- 
sion in the office of the Administrator or 
with the secretary of the Board. 

Other Methods of Service 

(c) Service of notices, processes, orders, 
rules, and regulations upon any person may 
be made by personal service, or upon an 
agent designated in writing for the purpose, 
or by registered mail addressed to such per- 
son or agent. Whenever service is made by 
registered mail, the date of mailing shall be 
considered as the time when service is made. 


Suspension of Modification of Order 

(d) Except as otherwise provided in this 
act, the Administrator or the Board is em- 
powered to suspend or modify their orders 
upon such notice and in such manner as they 
shall deem proper. 

Compliance With Order Required 

(e) It shall be the duty of every person 
subject to this act, and its agents and em- 
ployees, to observe and comply with any 
order, rule, regulation, or certificate issued 
by the Administrator or the Board under 
this act affecting such person so long as the 
same shall remain in effect. 
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Form and Service of Orders 
(f) Every order of the Administrator or 
the Board shall set forth the findings of fact 
upon which it is based, and shall be served 
upon the parties to the proceeding and the 
persons affected by such order. 
Judicial review of orders 


Orders of Board and Administrator Subject 
to Review 


Sec. 1006. (a) Any order, affirmative or 
negative, issued by the Board or Adminis- 
trator under this act, except any order in re- 
spect of any foreign air carrier subject to the 
approval of the President as provided in sec- 
tion 801 of this act, shall be subject to review 
by the courts of appeals of the United States 
or the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia upon petition, filed 
within 60 days after the entry of such order, 
by any person disclosing a substantial in- 
terest in such order. After the expiration 
of said 60 days a petition may be filed only 
by leave of court upon a showing of reason- 
able grounds for failure to file the petition 
theretofore. 

Venue 


(b) A petition under this section shall be 
filed in the court for the circuit wherein 
the petitioner resides or has his principal 
place of business or in the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Notice to Board or Administrator; Filing of 
Transcript 
(c) A copy of the petition shall, upon fil- 
ing, be forthwith transmitted to the Board 
or Administrator by the clerk of the court, 
and the Board or Administrator shall there- 
upon certify and file in the court a transcript 
of the record, if any, upon which the order 
complained of was entered. 


Power of Court 


(d) Upon transmittal of the petition to 
the Board or Administrator, the court shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction to affirm, modify, 
or set aside the order complained of, in whole 
Or in part, and if need be, to order further 
proceedings by the Board or Administrator. 
Upon good cause shown, interlocutory relief 
may be granted by stay of the order or by 
such mandatory or other relief as may be ap- 
propriate: Provided, That no interlocutory 
relief may be granted except upon at least 
5 days’ notice to the Board or Administrator. 


Findings of Fact Conclusive 


(e) The findings of facts by the Board 
or Administrator, if supported by substan- 
tial evidence, shall be conclusive. No objec- 
tion to an order of the Board or Administra- 
tor shall be considered by the court unless 
such objection shall have been urged before 
the Board or Administrator or, if it was not 
so urged, unless there were reasonable 
grounds for failure to do so. 


Certification of Certiorari 


(f) The judgment and decree of the court 
affirming, modifying, or setting aside any 
such order of the Board or Administrator 
shall be subject only to review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certification or certiorari as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 


Judicial enforcement 
Jurisdiction of Court 


Sec. 1007. (a) If any person violates any 
provision of this act, or any rule, regulation, 
requirement, or order thereunder, or any 
term, condition, or limitation of any certifi- 
cate or permit issued under this act, the 
Board or Administrator, as the case may be, 
their duly authorized agents, or, in the case 
of a violation of section 401 (a) of this act, 
any party in interest, may apply to the dis- 
trict court of the United States, for any 
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district wherein such person carries on his 
business or wherein the violation occurred, 
for the enforcement of such provision of this 
act, or of such rule, regulation, requirement, 
order, term, condition, or limitation; and 
such court shall have jurisdiction to enforce 
obedience thereto by a writ of injunction or 
other process, mandatory or otherwise, re- 
straining such person, his officers, agents, 
employees, and representatives, from further 
violation of such provision of this act or of 
such rule, regulation, requirement, order, 
term, condition, limitation, and requiring 
their obedience thereto. 


Application for Enforcement 


(b) Upon the request of the Board or Ad- 
ministrator, any district attorney of the 
United States to whom the Board or Ad- 
ministrator may apply is authorized to insti- 
tute in the proper court and to prosecute 
under the direction of the Attorney General 
all necessary proceedings for the enforcement 
of the provisions of this act or any rule, regu- 
lation, requirement, or order thereunder, or 
any term, condition, or limitation of any 
certificate or permit, and for the punishment 
of all violations thereof, and the costs and 
expenses of such prosecutions shall be paid 
out of the appropriations for the expenses of 
the courts of the United States. 

Participation in court proceedings 

Sec. 1008. Upon request of the Attorney 
General, the Board or Administrator, as the 
case may be, shall have the right to partici- 


pate in any proceeding in court under the 
provisions of this act. 


Joinder of parties 


Sec. 1009. In any proceeding for the en- 
forcement of the provisions of this act, or 
any rule, regulation, requirement, or order 
thereunder, or any term, condition, or limita- 
tion of any certificate or permit, whether 
such proceedings be instituted before the 
Board or be begun originally in any court of 
the United States, it shall be lawful to in- 
clude as parties, or to permit the interven- 
tion of, all persons interested in or affected 
by the matter under consideration; and in- 
quiries, investigations, orders, and decrees 
may be made with reference to all such 
parties in the same manner, to the same ex- 
tent, and subject to the same provisions of 
law as they may be made with respect to the 
persons primarily concerned. 


TITLE XI—MISCELLANEOUS 
Hazards to air commerce 


Sec. 1101. The Administrator shall, by rules 
and regulations, or by order where necessary, 
require all persons to give adequate public 
notice, in the form and manner prescribed by 
the Administrator, of the construction or 
alteration, or of the proposed construction or 
alteration, of any structure where notice will 
promote safety in air commerce. 

International agreements 

Sec. 1102. In exercising and performing 
their powers and duties under this act, the 
Board and the Administrator shall do so con- 
sistently with any obligation assumed by the 
United States in any treaty, convention, or 
agreement that may be in force between the 
United States and any foreign country or 
foreign countries, and shall take into consid- 
eration any applicable laws and requirements 
of foreign countries and the Board shall not, 
in exercising and performing its powers and 
duties with respect to certificates of con- 
venience and necessity, restrict compliance 
by any air carrier with any obligation, duty, 
or liability imposed by any foreign country: 
Provided, That this section shall not apply to 
any obligation, duty, or liability arising out 
of a contract or other agreement, heretofore 
or hereafter entered into between an air car- 
rier, or any officer or representative thereof, 
and any foreign country, if such contract or 
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agreement is disapproved by the Board as 
being contrary to the public interest. 


Nature and use of documents filed 


Sec. 1103. The copies of tariffs and of all 
contracts, agreements, understandings, and 
arrangements filed with the Board as herein 
provided, and the statistics, tables, and 
figures contained in the annual or other 
reports of air carriers and other persons made 
to the Board as required under the provi- 
sions of this act shall be preserved as public 
records (except as otherwise provided in this 
act) in the custody of the secretary of the 
Board, and shall be received as prima facie 
evidence of what they purport to be for the 
purpose of investigations by the Board and 
in all judicial proceedings; and copies of, and 
extracts from, any of such tariffs, contracts, 
agreements, understandings, arrangements, 
or reports, certified by the secretary of the 
Board, under the seal of the Board, shall be 
received in evidence with like effect as the 
originals. 


Withholding of information 


Sec. 1104. Any person may make written 
objection to the public disclosure of informa- 
tion contained in any application, report, or 
document filed pursuant to the provisions 
of this act or of information obtained by 
the Board or the Administrator, pursuant to 
the provisions of this act, stating the grounds 
for such objection. Whenever such objec- 
tion is made, the Board or Administrator 
shall order such information withheld from 
public disclosure when, in their judgment, a 
disclosure of such information would ad- 
versely affect the interests of such person and 
is not required in the interest of the public. 
The Board or Administrator shall be respon- 
sible for classified information in accordance 
with appropriate law: Provided, That noth- 
ing in this section shall authorize the with- 
holding of information by the Board or Ad- 
ministrator from the duly authorized com- 
mittees of the Congress. 

Cooperation with Government agencies 

Sec. 1105. The Board and the Administra- 
tor may avail themselves of the assistance of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Agency 
and any research or technical agency of 
the United States on matters relating to air- 
craft fuel and oil and to the design, ma- 
terials, workmanship, construction, perform- 
ance, maintenance, and operation of aircraft, 
aircraft engines, propellers, appliances, and 
air navigation facilities. Each such agency 
is authorized to conduct such scientific and 
technical researches, investigations, and tests 
as may be necessary to aid the Board and 
Administrator in the exercise and perform- 
ance of their powers and duties. Nothing 
contained in this act shall be construed to 
authorize the duplication of the laboratory 
research activities of any existing govern- 
mental agency. 

Remedies not exclusive 

Sec. 1106. Nothing contained in this act 
shall in any way abridge or alter the remedies 
now existing at common law or by statute, 
but the provisions of this act are in addition 
to such remedies. 

Public use of facilities 

Sec. 1107. (a) Air navigation facilities 
owned or operated by the United States 
may be made available for public use under 
such conditions and to such extent as the 
head of the department or other agency 
having jurisdiction thereof deems advisable 
and may by regulation prescribe. 

(b) The head of any Government depart- 
ment or other agency having jurisdiction 
over any airport or emergency landing field 
owned or operated by the United States may 
provide for the sale to any aircraft of fuel, 
oil, equipment, and supplies, and the fur- 
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nishing to it of mechanical service, tempo- 
rary shelter, and other assistance under 
such regulations as the head of the depart- 
ment or agency may prescribe, but only if 
such action is by reason of an emergency 
necessary to the continuance of such air- 
craft on its course to the nearest airport 
operated by private enterprise. All such ar- 
ticles shall be sold and such assistance fur- 
nished at the fair market value prevailing 
locally as ascertained by the head of such 
department or agency. All amounts received 
under this subdivision shall be covered into 
the Treasury; but that part of such amounts 
which, in the judgment of the head of the 
department or agency, is equivalent to the 
cost of the fuel, oil, equipment, supplies, 
services, shelter, or other assistance so sold 
or furnished shall be credited to the appro- 
priation from which such cost was paid, and 
the balance, if any, shall be credited to mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 
Foreign aircraft 

Sec. 1108. (a) The United States of Amer- 
dea is hereby declared to possess and exercise 
complete and exclusive national sovereignty 
in the airspace of the United States, includ- 
ing the airspace above all inland waters and 
the airspace above those portions of the 
adjacent marginal high seas, bays, and lakes, 
over which by international law or treaty 
or convention the United States exercises 
national jurisdiction. Aircraft of the armed 
forces of any foreign nation shall not be 
navigated in the United States, including 
‘tthe Canal Zone, except in accordance with 
‘any authorization granted by the Secretary 
of State. 

(b) Foreign aircraft, which are not a part 
of the armed forces of a foreign nation, may 
be navigated in the United States by airmen 
holding certificates of licenses issued or ren- 
dered valid by the United States or by the 
nation in which the aircraft is registered if 
such foreign nation grants a similar privilege 
with respect to aircraft of the United States 
and only if such navigation is authorized by 
permit, order, or regulation issued by the 
Board hereunder, and in accordance with 
the terms, conditions, and limitations 
thereof. The Board shall issue such permits, 
orders, or regulations to such extent only as 
it shall find such action to be in the interest 
of the public: Provided, however, That in 
exercising its powers hereunder, the Board 
shall do so consistently with any treaty, con- 
vention, or agreement which may be in force 
between the United States and any foreign 
country or countries, Foreign civil aircraft 
permitted to navigate in the United States 
under this subsection may be authorized by 
the Board to engage in air commerce within 
the United States except that they shall not 
take on at any point within the United 
States persons, property, or mail carried for 
compensation or hire and destined for an- 
other point within the United States. Noth- 
ing contained in this subsection (b) shall be 
deemed to limit, modify, or amend section 
402 of this act, but any foreign air carrier 
holding a permit under said section 402 
shall not be required to obtain additional 
authorization under this subsection with re- 
spect to any operation authorized by said 
permit. 

Application of existing laws relating to 

foreign commerce 

Sec. 1109. (a) Except as specifically pro- 
vided in the act entitled “An act to authorize 
the President to proclaim regulations for 
preventing collisions at sea,” approved Oc- 
tober 11, 1951 (Public Law 172, 82d Congress; 
65 Stat. 406), the navigation and shipping 
laws of the United States, including any defi- 
nition of “vessel” or “vehicle” found therein 
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and including the rules for the prevention 
of collisions, shall not be construed to apply 
to seaplanes or other aircraft or to the navi- 
gation of vessels in relation to seaplanes or 
other aircraft. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to (1) designate places in the 
United States as ports of entry for civil air- 
craft arriving in the United States from any 
place outside thereof and for merchandise 
carried on such aircraft, (2) detail to ports 
of entry for civil aircraft such officers and 
employees of the customs service as he may 
deem necessary, and to confer or impose 
upon any officer or employee of the United 
States stationed at any such port of entry 
(with the consent of the head of the Gov- 
ernment department or other agency under 
whose jurisdiction the officer or employee is 
serving) any of the powers, privileges, or 
duties conferred or imposed upon officers or 
employees of the customs service, and (3) by 
regulation to provide for the application to 
civil air navigation of the laws and regula- 
tions relating to the administration of the 
customs laws to such extent and upon such 
conditions as he deems necessary. 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized by regulation to provide for the ap- 
plication to civil aircraft of the laws and 
regulations relating to the entry and clear- 
ance of vessels to such extent and upon 
such conditions as he deems necessary. 

(d) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized by regulation to provide for the 
application to civil air navigation of the 
laws and regulations related to animal and 
plant quarantine, including the importation, 
exportation, transportation, and quarantine 
of animals, plants, animal, and plant prod- 
ucts, insects, bacterial, and fungus cultures, 
viruses, and serums, to such extent and upon 
such conditions as he deems necessary. 

Geographical extension of jurisdiction 

Sec. 1110. Whenever the President deter- 
mines that such action would be in the na- 
tional interest, he may, to the extent, in the 
manner, and for such periods of time as he 
may consider necessary, extend the applica- 
tion of this act to any areas of land or 
water outside of the United States and the 
overlying airspace thereof in which the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States, un- 
der international treaty, agreement, or other 
lawful arrangement has the necessary legal 
authority to take such action. 

TITLE XII—SECURITY PROVISIONS 
Purpose 

Src. 1201. The purpose of this title is to 
establish security provisions which will en- 
courage and permit the maximum use of 
the navigable airspace by civil aircraft con- 
sistent with the national security. 

Security control of air traffic 

Sec. 1202. In the exercise of his authority 
under section 307 (a) of this act, the Ad- 
ministrator, in consultation with the De- 
partment of Defense, shall establish such 
zones or areas in the airspace of the United 
States as he may find necessary in the in- 
terests of national defense, and by rule, 
regulation, or order restrict or prohibit the 
flight of civil aircraft, which he cannot iden- 
tify, locate, and control with available fa- 
cilities, within such zones or areas, 

Penalties 

Sec. 1203. In addition to the penalties 
otherwise provided for by this act, any per- 
son who knowingly or willfully violates any 
provision of this title, or any rule, regula- 
tion, or order issued thereunder shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof, shall be subject to a 
fine of not exceeding $10,000 or to imprison- 
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ment not exceeding 1 year, or to both such 
fine and imprisonment. 
TITLE XIII—WAR RISK INSURANCE 
Definitions 
American Aircraft 

Sec. 1301. As used in this title— 

(a) The term “American aircraft” means 
“civil aircraft of the United States” as de- 
fined in section 101 (15) of this act, and 
any aicraft owned or chartered by or made 
available to the United States, or any de- 
partment or agency thereof, or the govern- 
ment of any State, Territory, or possession 
of the United States, or any political subdi- 
vision thereof, or the District of Columbia. 

War Risks 

(b) The term “war risks” includes, to 
such extent as the Secretary may determine, 
all or any part of those risks which are 
described in “free of capture and seizure” 
clauses, or analogous clauses. 

Secretary 

(c) The term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

Insurance Company and Insurance Carrier 

(d) The terms “insurance company” and 
“insurance carrier” in sections 1305 (a) and 
(b) and in section 1307 (d) shall include any 
mutual or stock insurance company, recipro- 
cal insurance association, and any group or 
association authorized to do an aviation in- 
surance business in any State of the United 
States, 

Authority to insure 
Power of Secretary 

Sec. 1302. (a) The Secretary, with the ap- 
proval of the President, and after such con- 
sultation with interested agencies of the 
Government as the President may require, 
may provide insurance and reinsurance 
against loss or damage arising out of war 
risks in the manner and to the extent pro- 
vided in this title, whenever it is determined 
by the Secretary that such insurance ade- 
quate for the needs of the air commerce of 
the United States cannot be obtained on rea- 
sonable terms and conditions from com- 
panies authorized to do an insurance busi- 
ness in a State of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no insurance shall be issued 
under this title to cover war risks on persons 
or property engaged or transported exclu- 
sively in air commerce within the several 
States of the United States and the District 
of Columbia. 

Basis of Insurance 

(b) Any insurance or reinsurance issued 
under any of the provisions of this title shall 
be based, insofar as practicable, upon con- 
sideration of the risk involved, 

Insurable persons, property, or interests 

Sec. 1303. The Secretary may provide the 
insurance and reinsurance, authorized by 
section 1302 with respect to the following 
persons, property, or interest: 

Aircraft 

(a) American aircraft, and those foreign- 
flag aircraft engaged in aircraft operations 
deemed by the Secretary to be in the interest 
of the national defense or the national econ- 
omy of the United States, when so engaged. 

Cargo 

(b) Cargoes transported or to be trans- 
ported on any such aircraft, including ship- 
ments by express or registered mail; air car- 
goes owned by citizens or residents of the 
United States, its Territories or possessions; 
air cargoes imported to, or exported from, 
the United States, its Territories or posses- 
sions and air cargoes sold or purchased by 
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citizens or residents of the United States, its 
Territories or possessions, under contracts of 
sale or purchase by the terms of which the 
risk of loss by war risks or the obligation to 
provide insurance against such risks is as- 
sumed by or falls upon a citizen or resident 
of the United States, its Territories or pos- 
sessions; air cargoes transported between any 
point in the United States and any point in 
a Territory or possession of the United 
States, between any point in any such Ter- 
ritory or possession and any point in any 
other such Territory or possession, or be- 
tween any point in any such Territory or 
ion and any other point in the same 
Territory or possession, 
Personal Effects and Baggage 
(c) The personal effects and baggage of the 
captains, pilots, officers, members of the 
crews of such aircraft, and of other persons 
employed or transported on such aircraft, 
Persons 
(a) Captains, pilots, officers, members of 
the crews of such aircraft, and other persons 
employed or transported thereon against loss 
of life, injury, or detention. 
Other Interests 
(e) Statutory or contractual obligations or 
other liabilities of such aircraft or of the 
owner or operator of such aircraft of the 
nature customarily covered by insurance. 
Insurance for departments and agencies 
Exception 
Sec. 1304. (a) Any department or agency 
of the United States may, with the approval 
of the President, procure from the Secretary 
any of the insurance provided under this 
title, except with respect to valuables cov- 
ered by sections 1 and 2 of the act of July 
8, 1937 (50 State. 479). 
4 Indemnity Agreements 
(b) The Secretary is authorized with such 
approval to provide such insurance at the 
request of the Secretary of Defense, and cuch 
other agencies as the President may pre- 
scribe, without premium in consideration of 
the agreement of the Secretary of Defense 
or such agency to indemnify by the Secretary 
: t all losses covered by such insurance, 
and the Secretary of Defense and such other 
agencies are authorized to execute such in- 
demnity agreement with the Secretary. 
Reinsurance 
Who May Be Insured 
Sec. 1305. (a) To the extent that he is au- 
thorized by this title to provide insurance, 
the Secretary may reinsure, in whole or in 
part, any company authorized to do an in- 
surance business in any State of the United 
States. The Secretary may reinsure with, 
or cede or retrocede to, any such company, 
any insurance or reinsurance provided by 
the Secretary in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this title. 
Rates for Reinsurance 
(b) Reinsurance shall not be provided by 
the Secretary at rates less than nor obtained 
by the Secretary at rates more than the rates 
established by the Secretary on the same or 
similar risks or the rates charged by the 
insurance carrier for the insurance so rein- 
sured, whichever is most advantageous to 
the Secretary, except that the Secretary may 
make to the insurance carrier such allow- 
ances for expenses on account of the cost 
of services rendered or facilities furnished 
as he deems reasonably to accord with good 
business practice, but such allowance to the 
carrier shall not provide for any payment 
by the carrier on account of solicitation for 
or stimulation of insurance business. 
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Collection and disbursement of funds 
Treasury Revolving Fund 

Sec. 1806. (a) Moneys appropriated by 
Congress to carry out the provisions of this 
title and all moneys received from premiums, 
salvage, or other recoveries and all receipts 
in connection with this title shall be de- 
posited in a revolving fund in the Treasury 
of the United States. Payments of return 
premiums, losses, settlements, judgments, 
and all liabilities incurred by the United 
States under this title shall be made from 
such funds through the disbursing facilities 
of the Treasury Department. 


Appropriations 

(b) Such sums as shall be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title are 
authorized to be appropriated to such fund. 

Revolving Fund Excess 

(c) At least annually, any balance in the 
revolving fund in excess of an amount de- 
termined by the Secretary to be necessary 
for the requirements of the fund, and for 
reasonable reserves to maintain the solvency 
of the fund shall be paid into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

Annual Payment of Costs 

«d) Annual payments shall be made by 
the Secretary to the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts by reason 
of costs incurred by the Government through 
the employment of appropriated funds by 
the Secretary in carrying out the provisions 
of this title. These payments shall be com- 
puted by applying to the average monthly 
balance of appropriated funds retained in the 
revolving fund a percentage determined an- 
nually in advance by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Such percentage shall not be less 
than the current average rate which the 
Treasury pays on its marketable obligations. 

Civil Service Retirement System 

(e) The Secretary shall contribute to the 
Civil Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund, on the basis of annual billings as de- 
termined by the Civil Service Commission, for 
the Government's share of the cost of the 
Civil Service Retirement System applicable to 
the employees engaged in carrying out the 
provisions of this title. The Secretary shall 
also contribute to the employees’ comper - 
tion fund, on the basis of annual billings as 
determined by the Secretary of Labor for 
the benefit payments made from such fund 
on account of the employees engaged in 
carrying out the provisions of this title. The 
annual billings shall also include a state- 
ment of the fair portion of the cost of the 
administration of the respective funds, 
which shall be paid by the Secretary into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Administrative powers of Secretary 
Regulatory and Settlement 

Sec. 1307. (a) The Secretary, in the ad- 
ministration of this title, may issue such 
policies, rules, and regulations as he ceems 
proper and, subject to the following provi- 
sions of this subsection, may adjust and pay 
losses, compromise and settle claims, whether 
in favor of or against the United States and 
pay the amount of any judgment rendered 
against the United States in any suit, or the 
amount of any settlement agreed upon, in 
respect of any claim under insurance author- 
ized by this title. In the case of any aircraft 
which is insured under the provisions of this 
title, (1) the policy shall specify a stated 
amount to be paid in the event of total loss, 
and such stated amount shall not exceed an 
amount determined by the Secretary, after 
consultation with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, to represent the fair and reasonable 
value of the aircraft, and (2) the amount 
of any claim which is compromised, settled, 
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adjusted, or paid shall in no event exceed 
such stated amount. 
Forms, Policies, Amounts Insured, and Rates 

(b) The Secretary may prescribe and 
change forms and policies, and fix, adjust, 
and change the amounts insured and rates 
or premium provided for in this title: Pro- 
vided, That with respect to policies in effect 
at the time any such change is made, such 
change shall apply only with the consent of 
the insured. 

Manner of Administration 

(c) The Secretary, in administering this 
title, may exercise his powers, perform his 
duties and functions, and make his expendi- 
tures, in accordance with commercial prac- 
tice in the aviation insurance business. Ex- 
cept as authorized in subsection (d) of this 
section, no insurance broker or other person 
acting in a similar intermediary capacity 
shall be paid any fee or other consideration 
by the Secretary by virtue of his participa- 
tion in arranging any insurance wherein the 
Secretary directly insures any of the risk 
thereof. 

Employment of Aviation Insurance 
Companies and Agents 

(d) The Secretary may, and whenever he 
finds it practical to do so shall, employ com- 
panies or groups of companies authorized to 
do an aviation insurance business in any 
State of the United States, to act as his 
underwriting agent. The Secretary may 
allow such companies or groups of compa- 
nies fair and reasonable compensation for 
servicing insurance written by such compa- 
nies or groups of companies as underwriting 
agent for the Secretary. The services of such 
underwriting agents may be utilized in the 
adjustment of claims under insurance pro- 
vided by this title, but no claim shall be 
paid unless and until it has been approved 
by the Secretary. Such compensation may 
include an allowance for expenses reasonably 
incurred by such agent, but such allowance 
shall not include any payment by snch agent 
on account of solicitation for or stimulation 
of insurance business. 

Cooperation With Other Agencies 

(e) The Secretary with the consent of any 
executive department, independent estab- 
lishment, or other agency of the Govern- 
ment, including any field service thereof, may 
avail himself of the use of information, sery- 
ices, facilities, officers, and employees thereof 
in carrying out the provisions of this title, 

Budget Program and Accounts 

(t) The Secretary, in the performance of, 
and with respect to, the functions, powers, 
and duties vested in him by this title, shall 
prepare annually and submit a budget pro- 
gram as provided for wholly owned Govern- 
ment corporations by the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, as amended (59 Stat. 
597; 31 U. S. C. 841). The Secretary shall 
maintain an integral set of accounts which 
shall be audited annually by the General 
Accounting Office in accordance with prin- 
ciples and procedures applicable to commer- 
cial transactions as provided by the said 
Government Corporation Control Act: Pro- 
vided, That, because of the business activities 
authorized by this title, the Secretary may 
exercise the powers conferred in said titie, 
perform the duties and functions, and make 
expenditures required in accordance with 
commercial practice in the aviation insur- 
ance business, and the General Accounting 
Office shall allow credit for such expendi- 
tures when shown to be necessary because 
of the nature of such authorized activities. 


Rights of airmen under existing law 


Sec. 1308. This title shall not affect rights 
of airmen under existing law. 
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Annual and quarterly reports to Congress 

Sec. 1309. The Secretary shall include in 
his annual report to Congress a detailed 
statement of all activities and of all expendi- 
tures and receipts under this title for the 
period covered by such report and in addi- 
tion make quarterly progress reports to the 
Congress with reference to contracts en- 
tered into, proposed contracts, and the gen- 
eral progress of his insurance activities. 

Judicial review of claims 

Sec, 1310. Upon disagreement as to a loss 
insured under this title, suit may be main- 
tained against the United States in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia or in the United States district 
court in and for the district in which the 
claimant or his agent resides, notwithstand- 
ing the amount of the claim and any provi- 
sion of existing law as to the jurisdiction of 
United States district courts, and this remedy 
shall be exclusive of any other action by rea- 
son of the same subject matter against any 
agent or employee of the United States em- 
ployed or retained under this title. If the 
claimant has no residence in the United 
States, suit may be brought in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia or in any other United States district 
court in which the Attorney General of the 
United States agrees to accept service. The 
procedure in such suits shall otherwise be the 
same as that provided for suits in the dis- 
trict courts by title 28, United States Code, 
section 1346 (a) (2), so far as applicable. All 
persons having or claiming or who might 
have an interest in such insurance may be 
made parties either initially or upon the mo- 
tion of either party. In any case where the 
Secretary acknowledges the indebtedness of 
the United States on account of such insur- 
ance, and there is a dispute as to the persons 
entitled to receive payments, the United 
States may bring an action in the nature of a 
bill of interpleader against such parties, in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or in the United States 
district court of the district in which any 
such person resides. In such actions any 
party, if not a resident of or found within the 
district, may be brought in by order of court 
served in such reasonable manner as the 
court directs. If the court is satisfied that 
persons unknown might assert a claim on 
account of such insurance, it may direct serv- 
ice upon such persons unknown by publica- 
tion in the Federal Register. Judgment in 
any such suit shall discharge the United 
States from further liability to any parties 
to such action, and to all persons when sery- 
ice by publication upon persons unknown is 
directed by the court. The period within 
which suits may be commenced contained in 
said act providing for bringing of suits 
against the United States shall, if claim be 
filed therefor within such period, be sus- 
pended from such time of filing until the 
claim shall have been administratively de- 
nied by the Secretary and for 60 days there- 
after: Provided, however, That such claim 
shall be deemed to have been administra- 
tively denied if not acted upon within 6 
months after the time of filing, unless the 
Secretary for good cause shown shall have 
otherwise agreed with the claimant. 


Insurance of excess with other underwriters 


Sec. 1311. A person having an insurable 
interest in an aircraft may, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, insure with other 
underwriters in an amount in excess of the 
amount insured with the Secretary, and, in 
that event, the Secretary shall not be en- 
titled to the benefit of such insurance, but 
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nothing in this section shall prevent the 
Secretary from entering into contracts of 
coinsurance. 

Termination of title 

Sec. 1312. The authority of the Secretary 
to provide insurance and reinsurance under 
this title shall expire at the termination of 
June 13, 1961. 

TITLE XIV—REPEALS AND AMENDMENTS 
Repeals 

Sec. 1401. (a) The act of May 20, 1926 (Air 
Commerce Act of 1926, 44 Stat. 568), as 
amended, is hereby repealed. 

(b) The act of June 23, 1938 (Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, 52 Stat. 973), as 
amended, is hereby repealed. 

(c) Section 7 of Reorganization Plan No. 
3 (54 Stat. 1283) and section 7 of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 4 (54 Stat. 1235-1236), 
which became effective on June 30, 1940 (54 
Stat. 231), are hereby repealed. No function 
vested in the Administrator by this act shall 
hereafter be subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 (a) of Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 
1950 (64 Stat. 1263). 

(d) The act of August 14, 1957 (Airways 
Modernization Act of 1957, 71 Stat. 349), is 
hereby repealed. 

(e) All other acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent with any provision of this act are 
hereby repealed. 

Amendments to acts relating to airports 

Act Relating to Public Airports 

Sec. 1402. (a) The act of May 24, 1928, as 
amended (45 Stat. 728), is further amended 
by striking out the words “Civil Aeronautics 
Authority” wherever they appear and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words “Administrator 
of the Federal Aviation Agency.” 

Federal Airport Act 

(b) The act of May 13, 1946, as amended 
(60 Stat. 170), is further amended as follows: 

(1) By striking the words “Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics” wherever they appear 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency”; 

(2) By striking the word “Secretary” where 
it appears in sections 3 (a), 6, and 17, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “Adminis- 
trator”; and 

(3) By striking the words “Secretary of 
Commerce” wherever they appear and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the word “Adminis- 
trator.” 

Government Surplus Airports and 
Equipment Act 

(c) The act of July 30, 1947 (61 Stat. 678), 
as amended, including the act of October 1, 
1949 (63 Stat. 700), is further amended by 
striking the words “Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics” wherever they appear and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency.” 

Alaskan Airports Act 

(d) The act of May 28, 1948, as amended 
(62 Stat. 277), is amended as follows: 

(1) By striking the words “Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency”; 

(2) By striking the words “Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “Federal Aviation 
Agency”; 

(3) By striking the words “Secretary of 
Commerce” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “Administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency.” 

Department of Interior Airports Act 

(e) The act of March 18, 1950 (64 Stat. 

27), is amended by striking the words “Ad- 
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ministrator of Civil Aeronautics” and in- 

serting in lieu thereof the words “Adminis- 

trator of the Federal Aviation Agency.” 
Washington National Airport Act 

(f) The act of June 29, 1940 (54 Stat. 
686), as amended, is further amended by 
striking out the words “Administrator of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority” in subsec- 
tion (a) of section 1 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency,” and by striking 
out the words “Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration” in subsection (a) of section 4 and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “Federal 
Aviation Agency.” 

Second Washington Airport Act 

(g) The act of September 7, 1950 (64 Stat. 
770), is amended by striking the word “Sec- 
retary” wherever it appears except in sub- 
section (c) of section 8 and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “Administrator”; by strik- 
ing the words “Secretary of Commerce” from 
the first section of such act and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Agency”; by striking 
the words “Department of Commerce” wher- 
ever they appear and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “Federal Aviation 
Agency”; and by striking subsection (c) of 
section 8 and inserting in lieu thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(c) The United States Park Police may, 
at the request of the Administrator, be as- 
signed by the Secretary of the Interior, in 
his discretion, to patrol any area of the air- 
port, and any members of the United States 
Park Police so assigned are hereby author- 
ized and empowered to make arrests within 
the limits of the airport for the same of- 
fenses and in the same manner and circum- 
stances as are provided in this section with 
respect to employees designated by the Ad- 
ministrator.” 

Amendments to the International Aviation 
Facilities Act 

Sec. 1403. The act of June 16, 1948 (62 
Stat. 450), as amended, is further amended 
by striking the words “Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency”, and by striking 
the words “Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“Federal Aviation Agency”; by striking par- 
agraph (1) of section 2 and renumbering 
subsequent subsections; by striking the 
phrase “After consultation with the Air 
Coordinating Committee and” from section 
3; by striking the phrase “with the unani- 
mous approval of the Air Coordinating 
Committee,” from section 6; and by strik- 
ing the sentence reading “Transfer of prop- 
erty in foreign territory shall be made here- 
under only after consultation with the Air 
Coordinating Committee,” wherever it ap- 
pears in section 8. 


Amendments to act relating to Coast Guard 
aid to navigation and ocean stations 

Sec. 1404. The act of August 4, 1949 (63 
Stat. 495), as amended, is further amended 
by striking the words “Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics” wherever they appear and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency”, 
and by striking the words “Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration” wherever they appear 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“Federal Aviation Agency.” 

Amendments to Federal Explosives Act 

Sec. 1405. The act of November 24, 1942 
(56 Stat. 1022), is amended by striking the 
words “Civil Aeronautics Board” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency.” 
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Amendments to Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 

Sec. 1406. The Federal Property and Ad- 

ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 

amended, is further amended by striking the 

phrase “Administrator of Civil Aeronautics” 

in section 602 (d) (40 U. S. C. 474 (14)), 

and inserting in lieu thereof the phrase 

“Administrator of the Federal Aviation 

Agency.” 

Amendments to act relating to purchase and 
manufacture of materials and supplies 
Sec. 1407. The act of March 4, 1915, as 

amended (31 U. S. ©. 686), is further 

amended by striking the phrase “Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the phrase “Federal Aviation 

Agency.” 

Amendments to Experimental Air Mail Act 
Sec. 1408. The act of April 15, 1938, as 

amended (39 U. S. C. 470), is further 

amended by striking the phrase “Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase “Federal Aviation Act of 

1958.” 

Amendments to transportation of foreign 

mail by Aircraft Act 
Sec. 1409. The act of August 27, 1940, as 
amended (49 U. S. C. 485a), is further 
amended by striking the phrase “Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase “Federal Aviation Act of 

1958.” 

Amendments to act relating to transporta- 

tion of regular mail to Alaska by air 

Sec. 1410. The act of October 14, 1940, as 
amended (39 U. S. C. 488a), is further 
amended by striking the phrase “Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the phrase “Federal Aviation Act of 

1958.” 

Amendment to provision in the Federal 
Trade Commission Act 
Sec. 1411. Section 5 (a) (6) of the act of 

September 26, 1914, as amended (15 U. S. C. 

45), is further amended by striking the 

phrase “Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938” and 

inserting in lieu thereof the phrase “Federal 

Aviation Act of 1958.” 

TITLE XV—SAVING PROVISIONS AND EFFECTIVE 

DATE 

Effect of transfers, repeals, and amendments 

Existing Rules, Regulations, Orders and 

so Forth 

Sec. 1501. (a) All orders, determinations, 
rules, regulations, permits, contracts, certifi- 
cates, licenses, and privileges which have 
been issued, made, or granted by the Presi- 
dent, the Department of Commerce, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the Administrator of 

Civil Aeronautics, the Civil Aeronautics 

Board, the Airways Modernization Board, the 

Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 

Agriculture, or the Postmaster General, or 

any court of competent jurisdiction, under 

any provision of law repealed or amended by 
this act, or in the exercise of duties, powers, 
or functions which, under this act, are vest- 
ed in the Administrator of the Federal] Avi- 
ation Agency or the Civil Aeronautics Board 
by this act, and which are in effect at the 
time this section takes effect, shall continue 
in effect according to their terms until modi- 
fied, terminated, superseded, set aside, or re- 
pealed by the Administrator or the Board, as 
the case may be, or by any court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, or by operation of law. 
Pending Administrative Proceedings 
(b) The provisions of this act shall not af- 
fect any proceedings pending at the time this 
section takes effect before the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
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nautics, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
Chairman of the Airways Modernization 
Board, the Secretary of the Treasury, or the 
Secretary of Agriculture; but any such pro- 
ceedings shall be continued before the suc- 
cessor agency, orders therein issued, appeals 
therefrom taken, and payments made pursu- 
ant to such orders, as if this act had not been 
enacted; and orders issued in any such pro- 
ceedings shall continue in effect until modi- 
fied, terminated, superseded, or repealed by 
the Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Secretary of the Treasury, or the 
Secretary of Agriculture or by operation of 
law. 
Pending Judicial Proceedings 

(c) The provisions of this act shall not 
affect suits commenced prior to the date on 
which this section takes effect; and all such 
suits shall be continued by the successor 
agency, proceedings therein had, appeals 
therein taken, and judgments therein ren- 
dered, in the same manner and with the same 
effect as if this act had not been passed. No 
suit, action, or other proceeding lawfully 
commenced by or against any agency or of- 
ficer of the United States, in relation to the 
discharge of official duties, shall abate by 
reason of any transfer of authority, power, 
or duties from such agency or officer to the 
Administrator or the Board under the provi- 
sions of this act, but the court, upon motion 
or supplemental petition filed at any time 
within 12 months after such transfer, show- 
ing the necessity for a survival of such suit, 
action, or other proceeding to obtain a set- 
tlement of the questions involved, may al- 
low the same to be maintained by or against 
the Administrator or the Board. 


Personnel, property, and appropriations 

Sec. 1502. (1) The officers, employees, and 
property (including office equipment and of- 
ficial records) of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Com- 
merce, and of the Airways Modernization 
Board, and such employees and property (in- 
cluding office equipment and official records) 
as the President, after consultation with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, shall determine to 
have been employed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in the exercise and performance of 
those powers and duties vested in and im- 
posed upon it by the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended, and which are vested 
by this act in the Agency, shall be trans- 
ferred to the Agency upon such date or dates 
as the President shall specify: Provided, 
‘That the transfer of such personnel shall be 
without reduction in classification or com- 
pensation, except that this requirement shall 
not operate after the end of the fiscal year 
during which such transfer is made to pre- 
vent the adjustment of classification or 
compensation to conform to the duties to 
which such transferred personnel may be 
assigned. 

(2) Such of the unexpended balances of 
appropriations available for use by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and by the Airways Mod- 
ernization Board, and such of the unex- 
pended balance of appropriations available 
for use by the Civil Aeronautics Board in the 
exercise and performance of those powers 
and duties vested in and imposed upon it by 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, and which are vested by this act in the 
Administrator, shall be transferred to the 
Agency upon such date or dates as the Presi- 
dent shall specify, and shall be available for 
use in connection with the exercise and per- 
formance of the powers and duties vested in 
and imposed upon the Administrator by this 
act. Where provisions of this act which 
are to be administered by the Board are in 
substance reenactments (with or without 
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modifications) of provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, ad- 
ministered by the Board at the time this 
section takes effect, the Board, in carrying 
out such provisions of this act may utilize 
unexpended balances of appropriations made 
for carrying out such provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended. 

(3) All records transferred to the Admin- 
istrator under this act shall be available for 
use by him to the same extent as if such 
records were originally records of the Ad- 
ministrator. 

Members, officers, and employees of the Board 

Sec. 1503. Nothing in this act (1) shall af- 
fect the tenure of office of any individual 
who is a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board at the time title IV of this act takes 
effect, or to nullify any action theretofore 
taken by the President in designating any 
such person as Chairman or Vice Chairman 
of the Board, or (2) subject to section 1502 
(1), change the status of the officers and 
employees under the jurisdiction of the 
Board at that time. 

Separability 


Sec. 1504. If any provision of this act or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the remainder of 
the act and the application of such provision 
to other persons or circumstances shall not 
be effected thereby. 

Effective date 

Src. 1505. The provisions of this act shall 
become effective as follows: 

(1) Section 301, section 302 (a), (b), (c), 
(f), (i), and (j), section 303 (a), section 304, 
and section 1502 shall become effective on 
the date of enactment of this act; and 

(2) The provisions shall become 
effective on the 30th day following the date 
on which the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency first appointed under this 
act qualifies and takes office. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
‘An act to continue the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board as an agency of the United 
States, to create a Federal Aviation 
Agency, to provide for the regulation 
and promotion of civil aviation in such 
manner as to best foster its development 
and safety, and to provide for the safe 
and efficient use of the airspace by both 
civil and military aircraft, and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives, request a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Mac- 
NUSON, Mr. MONRONEY, Mr. SMATHERS, 
Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Bricker, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, 
and Mr. Payne the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHARTER 
ACT 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Chair lays before the Senate the pend- 
ing business, which will be read by title. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1846), Calendar No. 1749, to provide for 
the District of Columbia an appointed 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor, and 
an elected legislative assembly and non- 
voting Delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 


INFLATION AND THE RECESSION 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, this is 
the fourth of my statements presenting 
my observations and analysis of the ma- 
terial presented to the Finance Commit- 
tee in its hearings on the economic con- 
dition of the United States. 

Today, I shall turn my attention briefly 
to the place of inflation in the current 
pattern of our economy, the present 
phase of which we call a recession. 

Interestingly enough, the committee’s 
hearings in 1957 were going on in the last 
weeks of a boom. They ended in the 
middle of August, at the beginning of the 
third quarter—now recognized as the 
peak of that boom. This year’s hearings 
were held in April, which at this point 
seems to have been the trough of the fol- 
lowing recession. When read against 
this background, the almost complete re- 
versal of the pattern of testimony and 
questioning is easily understood. What 
is not so easy to account for is the vital 
economic element which was not re- 
versed—the course of the inflation. 
Prices continued to rise steadily, both 
during the boom and during the period 
of decreasing economic activity. Only in 
the last 2 months, as the general eco- 
nomic indices have slowly begun to turn 
up again, has the rate of increase in the 
consumer-price index begun to level off. 

Before beginning a discussion of the 
relation of inflation to economic activity, 
and particularly to the current recession, 
I want to call attention to one general 
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problem which exists whenever compari- 
sons are made, and which was glaringly 
evident in the testimony and question- 
ing in our hearings. The key to the 
validity of any comparison is the sound- 
ness and breadth of the figures which are 
used as the base and reference point. 
When every witness or questioner is free 
to select his own base, it is a rare situa- 
tion that cannot be manipulated to prove 
a preconception or a prejudice. The 
confusion can then be compounded 
further by translating comparisons into 
percentages, which permits anyone to 
select one particular phase of any rela- 
tionship and exaggerate it. If ours had 
been a truly objective investigation, we 
would have sought, first, and always, to 
establish common bases and reference 
points to which all comparisons could be 
referred, as is done in building official 
economic indices. But the Finance Com- 
mittee’s hearings turned out to be an 
economic investigation participated in 
by men whose approach was essentially 
political. In the hearings of 1957, most 
of the testimony was from two adminis- 
tration witnesses, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury George M. Humphrey and Under 
Secretary W. Randolph Burgess; and 
most of the questions put to them came 
from men who opposed them in political 
loyalties and economic philosophy. Very 
frequently, figures covering the same area 
of information could be—and were— 
selected to support conclusions which 
were exactly opposite to each other. To 
me, this was very unfortunate, and not 
only largely destroyed the potential value 
of the hearings, but made it practically 
impossible for the committee to bring 
out a meaningful official report. 

Of course, in writing these personal 
reports, I have had to select the bases 
for my comparisons, and am therefore 
open to the attack that Shakespeare 
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leveled against the Devil—of quoting 
scripture to my purpose. I also know 
that those who read the figures I use 
will use their own economic set of values 
in interpreting them. I hope the figures 
will hold up as being reasonably objec- 
tive and dependable. 

Since I have related the time pattern 
of the hearings to the present boom- 
recession cycle in which we still find 
ourselves, my task today should be first 
to identify the major points in the se- 
quence of change, and then to measure 
the extent of the various changes. For 
purposes of this presentation, I have 
set the last quarter of 1954 as the be- 
ginning of the boom, and the third quar- 
ter of 1957 as its peak—a period of 33 to 
36 months. Most of the indicators be- 
gan their rise in the third quarter of 
1954, but the boom rise did not become 
clear until the fourth quarter of 1954. 
From what we know now, it would seem 
that the low point of the recession may 
have been reached in April 1958. Thus 
the slide covered a period of 8 months, 
less than one-fourth as long as that of 
the rise. The extent of the improve- 
ment since April has been small, but 
large enough to mark what seems now 
to have been the time of the turn. 

In order to measure the extent of 
these movements, I have prepared a 
table which shows the most important 
economic figures as of these dates, and 
I measure the extent of change by show- 
ing the percentage of rises against the 
1954 base, and the declines against the 
third quarter of 1957. 

At this point in my statement I ask 
unanimous. consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the table to which I have 
referred, together with footnotes which 
follow. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Taste I.—Changes in selected economic indicators (annual rates) quarterly averages 4th quarter 1954, 3d quarter 1957, 2d quarter, 1958 


Gross national product 
¥Expended for new plant and equipment 1... 
Industrial production * 
New construction: 


Passenger-car production (total domestic) -......-2-----neeenen enna nn cennnennnecncennnnsecenwneessenncccnsene= 


— | J | 


$370.8 $445.6 
26.2 37.8 
128. 0 145,0 
41.5 48.2 
29.5 34.1 
17.0 16,9 
12.1 11.8 
204.2 351.8 
243.2 288.3 
33.9 40.4 
121.0 140.5 
88.3 107.4 
14.4 17.0 
32.3 43.3 

Units as of July 19— 
1955 1957 
4,717,949 | 3,676,406 | 2, 420, 367 


1 Estimates based on anticipated capital om 
2 Index numbers, Industrial production in 


nditures as reported by business in May 1958. 
x was 130 as of June 1958, 


Sources: Economic Indicators, July 1958, pean Manufacturers Association, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Because of their 
complex nature, unemployment figures 
are not included in table I. Instead I 
have shown detailed employment and 


TaBe IJ.— Population, civilian labor force, employed, unemployed, 
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unemployment data over the same time 
period of the cycle in table II. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks a 


averages, seasonally adjusted 


4th per 1954; 3d quarter 1957; 


August 5 


table, with footnotes, which I have 
marked table II. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


2d quarter 1958; quarterly 


I. Basic data: 


Population (all ages) oR 1 RTS YASS ERES ER ADE OEE SNe BE dan D RATA et = SEER 


Civilian labor force 2 


SN: Se DE = SS ees Ren eC eRe A Ee in TERS. 
ET ONT n ERS STE CE SES MRS POs aegis A Se es sp ea 


II. Ratios: 


A. sep ese ane population: 


OO eR ee eee Sp) AS S eee 


Employed 

Unemployed... -..-.....--.--- 

B. Asa percent of civilian labor force: 
smployed _ 

Unemployed.. 


4th quarter | 3d quarter | 2d quarter | June 1958 
1954 1957 1958 


In thousands of persons 


171,516 


67, AS 68, 818 68, 634 
61, 092 64, 996 63, 792 63, 707 
3, 452 2944 4, 946 4, 687 
In percentages 
30.4 39.6 39.6 39.5 
es 37.4 37.9 36.7 36.6 
21 L7 28 2.7 
94.6 95.7 92.8 03. 2 
5.4 4.3 7.2 36.8 


1 Population includes members of the Armed Forces. 


2 Seasonally adjusted civilian labor foree differs some 


for cach category. 


Guar rly data relate to the midmonth of each quarter. 
Ww. 


hat from the sum of the seasonally adjusted employment and unemployment because independent factors were used 


3 Compares with rates of 7.5 and 7.2 percent in April and May respectively. 


Sources: U. S. Bureau of Census. 


Mr. BENNETT. The presentation is 
more elaborate than the usual employ- 
ment-unemployment data. The com- 
parison with population is included for 
two reasons. First, it gives a better per- 
spective to the true unemployment situ- 
ation. It can be seen that, percentage- 
wise, there has been only a small em- 
ployment variation in terms of popula- 
tion over the cycle. Second, the total 
population figure is a more stable com- 
parative base than is the civilian work 
force. The latter is subject to defini- 
tional and actual changes. 


U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


It is both interesting and alarming 
that prices have pushed relentlessly up- 
ward through both the boom and the 
recession. In Table III are shown the 
average monthly changes in the Con- 
sumer Price Index over the period of the 
cycle, fourth quarter October 1954 to the 
second quarter April 1958. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
third table, with footnotes, be printed in 
the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Taste IT ——Average monthly consumer price changes over business cycle 4th quarter 
(October) 1954-2d quarter (April) 1958 


Period of business activity * 


T. Long upward trend of general business (October 1954—August 1957)__._.._- 

H. 1st half of rise, business very active (October 1954—March 1956)___-____-___- 
MI. Last half of rise, business activity tapering off (March 1956-A ugust 1957) _- 
IV. Period of recession (August 1957-A pril 1958)_-......... 


Increase in 
Consumer 


Length of 
period 
(months) 


Average 
monthly 
orice 
change 


2 Measured in terms of the general trend of the various indicators listed in table I, 


Source: Adapted from Consumer Price Indexes, U. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, it is 
interesting to note that prices rose al- 
most two-thirds again as fast during 
the 8 recession months as during the 
34 months of the business rise, and rose 
nearly as fast as the sharpest rise on the 
boom side. Prices were stable during 
the first half of the general business ex- 
pansion; but they rose sharply during 
the last half of the general business ex- 
pansion, and continued their steep climb 
through the recession. 

Concerning the facts shown in table 
Iii, three observations are in order. I 
think these observations disprove, for 
the present cycle at least, some com- 
monly held notions about the relation- 


S. Department of Labor. 


ship of price increases and general eco- 
nomic activity. Note in the table that— 

First. Price increases were not gener- 
ating factors to the business boom. 
Thus, those who argue that a small in- 
filation is conducive, or even necessary, 
to business expansion, are expressing 
hearsay, not facts. 

Second. When prices were in their 
steep climb, general business activity 
was in the generally tapering phase of 
the rise. 

Third. Sharp price rises have persisted 
through the recession. Apparently, then, 
there are inflationary forces at work 
which bear no relation to general busi- 
ness conditions. 


As I outlined in my first and third 
speeches in this series, there are at least 
three forces at work: (a) the power of 
unions; (b) the psychological, if not the 
material, effects of the Employment Act 
of 1946; and (c) the fact that inflation 
has become acceptable among so many 
of our citizens and public leaders. 

I wish to add that although price in- 
creases did not play a part in generat- 
ing the business expansion, because 
prices did not rise during this early 
period, they did play an important role 
in bringing on the subsequent recession. 
I wish to discuss this further when I 
come to a consideration of recession 
causes. 

It has been assumed in the analysis 
I have given that the second quarter, 
and specifically April, was the bottom 
of the cycle. I have shown in table IV 
reliable, widely used data which bear 
out this assumption. 

Recent business cycle analysis, based 
on the pioneer efforts of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, and 
adapted by other groups, draws statis- 
tics from 21 different areas covering the 
important segments of the economy— 
production, employment, income, and so 
forth. The basic 21 are broken down 
into three groups, called the leasing 
group, the coincident group, and the 
lagging group. 

The leading series is the most im- 
portant because it generally gives the 
first indications, usually 3 to 8 months 
in advance, as to where the economy is 
going, rather than where it is, or where 
it has been. In table IV I have shown 
the leading group as a separate series, 
but I have also shown the composite in- 
dexes of the other groups for the total 
picture. 

I ask unanimous consent that table 
IV be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


TABLE IV.— Trends in economic indicators, 1958 


Indicator 


February 


LEADING SERIES 


. Industrial stock prices. -~--~ 
. Durable goods, new orders. 
. Residential building construction awards. - 
Nonresidential building construc- 
tion awards. 
Average hours worked -...-....-.---------- 
New incorporations_.............-..---.-.- 
. 22 whole: 


Se Seto 


eID 


COMPOSITE INDEXES 


8 leading series 
8 coincident series.. 
5 lagging series... 
21 composite series... 


Changes from preceding month 


March April 


1 Inverted. j 
2 No change from previous month, 
è Estimated. 


Source: Statistical Indicator Reports, July 23, 1958. Great Barrington, Mass. 


Mr. BENNETT. I think it is signifi- 
cant that this is the shortest of the three 
postwar recessions. The 8-month 1957- 
58 recession was just slightly deeper 
than the previous 2; but, based on most 
key indicators, it was approximately 2 
months shorter than the 1948-49 de- 
cline, and approximately 4 months 
shorter than the 1953-54 drop. 

At this point I probably should make 
it clear that in using the word “reces- 
sion” in this particular paragraph I am 
referring to a period during which busi- 
ness activity continues to fall off. Many 
persons assume the word “recession” 
covers the whole period between one 
peak and the next one. The word it- 
self, meaning to withdraw or to turn 
back, would indicate that, technically, 
it refers only to the period of the slide. 

The administration deserves great 
credit for the wisdom and foresight 
shown in the economic policies an- 
nounced early this year during the de- 
cline. By resisting the clamor for panic 
programs, which certainly would not 
have helped the present situation, the 
administration prevented a great in- 
crease in the risk of damage to the econ- 
omy that would have resulted from more 
rapid inflation. 

I come now to the causes of the reces- 
sion as developed from the testimony 
and statements placed in the record of 
the Finance Committee. 

Since we are still in the low side of the 
total cycle, the direct interest in the 
1958 hearings, and in the responses to 
questionnaires sent out this spring, has 
been in the recession and the probable 
causes which produced it. A careful 
review of the committee’s record revealed 
more than 20 specific ideas of probable 
causes, all but one of which—somebody 
suggested the epidemic of Asiatic flu as 
a cause of the recession—can be corre- 
lated within four areas: 

First. Policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Second. Policies and problems of the 
business and industrial community. 

Third. Economic policies and prob- 
lems of the individual. 


Fourth. Inflation. 

Within the area of Federal responsi- 
bility such ideas as these were sug- 
gested as contributing to the recession: 

(a) The policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board in restraining the rate of growth 
in the money supply in 1956-57. 

(b) Increasing Government interfer- 
ence with the private sector of the econ- 
omy. 

(c) Cuts in defense spending in 1957. 

(d) Inadequate economic leadership 
from the White House. 

(e) Decline in the confidence in 
peaceful international conditions. 

(f) The present administration’s 
management of the public debt. There 
was much more discussion on this in the 
1957 hearings than in 1958. 

I am not going to discuss all of 
these in detail, but this last one—the 
present administration’s management 
of the public debt—deserves a special 
comment here. This consumed most of 
the time in the 1957 hearings, and gen- 
erated most of the heat. From my point 
of view, it rarely rose above the politi- 
cal level, and the “hard money—easy 
money” debate was largely slanted at 
the development of a political issue and 
conducted in an atmosphere of personal 
attack and defense, involving post-mor- 
tems in judgment after all the effects of 
an action could be measured, It was 
like Monday morning quarterbacking by 
the opposing team. I felt that all these 
aspects destroyed any significance it 
might have had, so have not devoted any 
time to it in these statements. 

In the industrial and business field, 
these factors as causes of the recession 
were noted: 

(a) Effects of previous overexpan- 
sion in both productive capacity and 
sales effort. 

(b) Decline in investment spending. 

(c) Decline in volume of inventory. 

(d) Rising costs and declining prof- 
its. 
(e) Improper division of national in- 
come between wages and profits—this 
was attacked from both points of view. 
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Turning to the problems and decisions 
of the individual, these were suggested: 

(a) Failure of consumer purchasing 
power to expand fast enough. 

(b) Reduced consumer expenditures 
in some fields, 

(c) Shift of buyers away from some 
fields, particularly from durable goods, 
and more specificially from houses and 
automobiles. 

(d) Earlier unwise increase in con- 
sumer debt volume, created by excessive 
use of personal credit resulting first in 
excess sales and later in necessary re- 
duction in volume, 

Referring to the fourth and final field, 
inflation, it was recognized that this was 
involved in all the others, but two 
phases of it were emphasized: 

(a) The continuing increases of wages 
at a rate greater than the increase in 
productivity. 

(b) The general lack of—and need 
for—sound understanding of inflation, 
both in terms of previous historical 
American business booms and busts and 
its general causes, effects and cures. 

If we further consolidate our material 
relating to all economic activity, we soon 
discover that most of these many fac- 
tors are part of one basic idea, The 
idea is that, under our system of pri- 
vately owned and privately managed 
capital operating in free markets, we 
shall always have periods of overexuber- 
ance and overexpansion, followed by 
compensating periods of normal and 
necessary readjustment. This is a typ- 
ical business cycle and is represented by 
the period covered in table I. From 
fourth quarter, 1954 to the second quar- 
ter, 1958. It is the third such cycle 
since the end of World War II. 

If one reads the record, this is the 
testimony directly or indirectly of nearly 
all the witnesses. Of course, there is no 
common pattern of definite and indi- 
vidual statements. Some merely listed 
areas of decline—without relating them. 
For example, we have the total reply 
of Prof. Paul Samuelson, of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, to the 
committee questionnaire in this short, 
terse statement: 

The 1957 recession came from (1) cuts 
in defense spending, (2) cuts in fixed in- 
vestment spending by business, (3) inven- 
tory decumulation, and a number of minor 
factors+ 


But there are many other replies 
which were more definite in referring 
to the process of readjustment. 

Dr. Sumner Slichter made one of the 
most comprehensive analyses of causes 
of this recession, and I would like to 
draw on his expert knowledge first. He 
said: 

There are two ways of looking at the re- 
cession which are not contradictory, but it 
is useful to use each of them. 

One way is to regard the recession as a 
normal adjustment to a slower rate of 
growth aggravated by some unfortunate out- 
side events such as credit policy, procure- 
ment policies of the Defense Department, 


1 Investigation of the Financial Condition 
of the United States, Compendium of Com- 
ments to the Finance Committee Ques- 
tionnaire, U. S. Senate, 85th Cong., p. 676. 
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and, later in the recession, introduction of 
the 1958 cars which the public didn’t seem 
to care for. 

The high level of investment activity at- 
tained in 1956 made the economy vulnerable 
to contraction, since it was natural for en- 
terprises to slow down the increase in their 
investment spending.’ 


Note that he said the three outside 
influences were only aggravating influ- 
ences on a more basic cause—that of a 
boom readjustment. He continues: 


Now there is another way of looking at 
the recession, which is not in conflict with 
the first way, and that is to regard it as the 
result of the failure of new dynamic infiu- 
ences to develop to replace old dynamic in- 
fluences that were petering out. 

You can regard the economy as being kept 
going by a collection of shots in the arm 
from this, that and other new dynamic 
influence. These shots in the arm occur 
rather irregularly. Hence one must expect 
the level of activity in the economy to re- 
fiect this irregularity of these shots in the 
arm. 


Chairman William McChesney Martin, 
of the Federal Reserve Board, made it 
perfectly clear that he believes that the 
old basic law “every action brings an 
equal and opposite reaction” applies to 
economics when he cited the figures per- 
taining to the boom and now the 
adjustment: 

Now the current recession is a reaction to 
both investment boom and the inflation 
which accompanied it. The growth of busi- 
ness capital spending beginning in early 
1955 was at a rate that was unsustainable. 
An economy with a long-run upward growth 
trend of about 3 or 4 percent per year can- 
not sustain for long an increase in business 
investment of about 10 percent per year in 
real terms such as we experienced in 1955-56 
The investment spending even if prolonged 
by inflationary trends, had at some point to 
slow down.* 


R. G. Rincliffe, president of the Phil- 
adelphia Electric Co., along this same 
line, said: 


Our present economic recession stems 
from an oversupply of goods created by 
overinvestment in facilities without a corre- 
sponding increase in the demand for goods. 
The high inventory situations of many of 
our basic industries have been accumulated 
as a result of overspeculative production. 


H. J. Livingston, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, offered the 
following: 


Thus, with the benefit of hindsight, it can 
be suggested that the current recession is in 
part the result of an unsustainable rate of 
increase in consumer spending which in 
turn tended to stimulate too rapid an in- 
crease in capital spending. One byproduct 
of these two developments has been an ad- 
justment in inventories which began to de- 
velop early in 1957 and accelerated in the 
final quarter. A further contributing factor 
to declining production was the reduction 
in the Federal Government purchases of 
goods and services and the slowdown in 
contract payments and new Government 
orders that occurred in the latter part of 
1957. 

Such excessive economic activity inevi- 
tably is followed by a period of adjustment.’ 


*Tbid, hearings, p. 1822. 
*Tbid, p. 1826. 

‘Ibid, p. 1848. 

5 Ibid, compendium, p. 311. 
*Ibid, pp. 287-288. 
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J. S. Rockefeller; president of the First 
National City Bank of New York, said: 


The current recession is a natural reac- 
tion to an over exuberant boom." 


Many other quotations should be re- 
peated here, but I think the brief and 
succinct statement of Bernard Baruch is 
both a perfect summary of this idea 
and an excellent introduction to the 
discussion of the part inflation has 
played. He said: 

We are now suffering a hangover after a 
long inflationary binge.* 


In commenting further Mr. Baruch 
said that, this being true, the way out 
of the recession could be found in price 
reductions. I quote: 

Nothing would be more effective in turn- 
ing the tide than to halt the never-ending 
spiral of wages and prices. The best stimu- 
lant to our economy would come from price 
reductions. The consumer, who has no 
lobby or bargaining agent, is belatedly re- 
belling against having every wage and cost 
increase passed on to him. If industry and 
labor continue to push up wage, price, and 
profit levels, they will price themselves out 
of the market. Consumer resistance will 
grow, further depressing economic activity 
and adding to unemployment. Foreign 
goods will enter our markets in increasing 
quantities, with unsettling effects on our 
domestic economy, our tariff policies and 
our allies and friends.” 


His point of view was supported by a 
number of other witnesses who ex- 
pressed the belief that the rise in 
prices—at both consumer and supplier 
levels—was not only one of the funda- 
mental forces that created the boom, 
but also the one that finally broke its 
back, and brought on the recession. 

Mr. K. S. Adams, chairman of the 
board of Phillips Petroleum Co., made 
the following statement to the commit- 
tee: 

The direct causes of the current recession 
include a shift from accumulating to liqui- 
dating inventories, a decline in the business 
investment boom, and a lag in consumer 
spending, especially for automobiles. Un- 


derlying these is the sustained rise in 
prices.” 


And J. S. Jerome, president of the 
Seattle First National Bank, stated his 
understanding of this chain reaction as 
follows: 

The major reasons for this recession are 
reductions in expenditures for capital goods 
and business inventories. These in turn re- 
flect a rapid increase in productive capacity 
and the reluctance of consumers to absorb 
the increased output at current prices. In a 
large sense, what we are undergoing is a 
rebellion against rising prices.“ 


The experience of the automobile in- 
dustry during the period covered by our 
chart is an interesting example of the 
cyclical movement we have been discuss- 
ing, and the effect of inflation on it. In 
this industry, 1955 was the high year for 
American manufacturers, when 8 million 
passenger cars were produced. Volume 
has been dropping ever since, with 1958 


‘Ibid, p. 315. 

* Hearings, p. 1635. 

* Hearings, p. 1637. 

” Compendium, p. 166. 
u Compendium, p. 225. 
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running at a rate 34 percent below 1957 
and 49 percent below the 1955 peak. In 
spite of falling volume both the size and 
complexity of the cars—and the level of 
prices for them—kept increasing, as did 
the cost of gasoline required for their 
expanding horsepower. At the same time 
cheaper, smaller, and more economically 
run foreign cars, were increasing their 
penetration of our market. The one 
American manufacturer who saw this 
trend in time is the only one for whom 
1958 has been a year of gain, not reces- 
sion. Rambler sales are currently run- 
ning 70 percent above 1957 levels. 

The example of this industry demon- 
strates again that the consumer has the 
last word, and unless price, design, and 
specifications attract him, he will not 
buy. That he is exercising this sovereign 
right in 1958 was suggested both by 
academic economists like Dr. Slichter 
and businessmen like Fowler P. McCon- 
nel, president of Sears-Roebuck & Co. 
Dr. Slichter said: 

Although poor automobile sales are partly 
a result of the recession, the unattractiveness 
of the 1958 cars appears to be an independent 
contributing cause of the recession. In spite 
of the recession, the drop in the buying of 
houses and most household durables is much 
less than the drop in the buying of cars.” 


Mr. McConnel wrote the committee: 

The reduced demand for consumer durable 
goods was particularly evident in the case 
of automobiles. Consumer resistance to 
higher prices, lack of enthusiasm for the 
new models, and probable unwillingness to 
add to a record high burden of installment 
debt, are all involved.“ 


A decline in consumer purchasing such 
as this has a compound force in pro- 
ducing recession—not only multiplying 
its effects at every level of production 
and distribution—but contributing to 
debilitating inventory liquidation, and 
the reduction of capital investment. 
Both of these have occurred in the past 
year. And speaking of capital invest- 
ment, falling volume also produces fall- 
ing profits, which in turn weakens not 
only the incentive for further investment 
of capital, but also dries up the funds 
from which to finance it. Adequate 
profit is necessary as a base for capital 
investment, for all of it must either come 
from retained earnings or the sale of 
new stocks and bonds whose attractive- 
ness is largely measured by previous 
earnings records. 

In my third statement, I discussed the 
effects of rising wages on inflation— 
when they rise faster than productivity. 
The higher costs they produce push 
prices up, and inflation results. But the 
last 10 months have shown us again that 
when consumers will not pay the higher 
prices, volume drops, unemployment 
rises, profits shrink, and the recession 
results. 

This pressure against profits has per- 
sisted ever since the crash of 1929— 
even when times were good and profits 
rose—when this happened the pressure 
to cut them down again increased. This 
has been true in the period we are dis- 


= Prepared testimony of Sumner Slichter, 
p. 10. 
3 Compendium, p. 390. 
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cussing. In the boom phase—from 1955 
to 1957—employee compensation in- 
creased 14 percent—productivity rose 
only one quarter as fast, 3.4 percent; and 
profits shrank 3.5 percent. That this 
pressure on profits has helped to bring 
on recession was recognized by several 
businessmen witnesses. I shall quote 
the statements of three. 

First, Mr. Milton Lightner, president 
of Singer Sewing Machine Co., and presi- 
dent of National Association of Manufac- 
turers wrote the committee: 

The present economic situation shows the 
following characteristics: 

1. Recession, as indicated by rising un- 
employment and falling industrial output, 
2. Inflation, as indicated by price rises. 
3. Impaired prospects for long-term growth 
as indicated by the low level of net growth 
of business capital and dependance on in- 
flation to support the load of business debt. 
One of the causes of the economic con- 
dition which is revealed by the aboye 
symptoms is the stagnation of profits and the 
declining prospect of profitability commensu- 
rate with effort and risk in business ven- 
tures. * * * The source of the squeeze on 
profits has been the upper millstone of labor 
costs rising at a faster rate than national 
productivity and the nether millstone of 

restrictive money policy. 


Newton L. Thomas, president of the 
National Coal Association, gave this 
opinion: 

The major causes of the current recession 
are: 

(1) Excessive use of consumer debt, bring- 
ing about curtailment of consumer expendi- 
tures until the current obligations are liqui- 
dated; 

(2) Narrowing profit margin for producers 
and distributors, brought about in large part 
by increasing wages and other costs, on the 
one hand and relatively fixed revenues on 
the other; and 

(3) Heavy Government expenditures due in 
large part to defense needs, but which have 
the effect of preventing free communication 
of economic forces on the operation of 
factors which would adjust our economy 
between excessive inflation and deflation.” 


Harlow Curtice, president of General 
Motors, said: 

A factor that contributed to the downturn 
in business activity was the wage-cost push 
which began to squeeze profits.” 


I recognize that thus far these are the 
words of businessmen with perhaps a 
special ax to grind. However, the same 
observations were made by some of the 
leading college economists. Charles R. 
Whittlesey, professor of finance and eco- 
nomics at the University of Pennsylvania, 
ascribed, among other causes relative to 
the overextension of 1955, the following 
as a recession cause: 

Shortsighted price and wage policies for 
which both employers and union leaders are 
responsible.” ; 


With these comments I shall conclude 
my presentation of the thesis that this 
recession is the normal and necessary 
readjustment after an unsustainable 
boom whose forces were operating dur- 
ing 1957. Both the boom and the re- 
cession have been aggravated by the 
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continuing forces of inflation. These 
forces, most of which were generated in 
World War II, and some of which were 
strengthened in postwar economic poli- 
cies, seem still to be with us. 

Dr. Gottfried Haberler, of Harvard, 
describes our present situation as 
chronic inflation. He said: 

If the boom (of 1955-57) had not occurred 
in a period of chronic inflation, the Federal 
Reserve could have afforded to act more 
promptly and more vigorously once it be- 
came clear that the back of the boom had 
been broken.® 


Today our American economic body 
is suffering from two diseases—reces- 
sion and inflation. In the past these 
two have rarely been present at the same 
time. In fact, recession usually helped 
cure inflation. But with both present, 
we have some basic decisions to make as 
a people and as a government. First, 
we must decide which is the more serious 
problem, and which solution is to take 
precedence, in case attempts to cure one 
may tend to aggravate the other. 

To me there is one obvious answer. 
The economic cycle is natural in a free 
economy, reflecting our own very human 
tendency to recurring periods of over- 
exuberance and necessary readjustment 
and restraint. When we work too hard, 
we have to rest. When we are extrava- 
gant, we have to go through a following 
period of penny pinching. These read- 
justments are more or less automatic. 
But inflation is a dangerous retreat from 
reality, an attempt to escape the con- 
sequences of our own mistakes, a hope 
of something for nothing. It has the 
quality of a narcotic, requiring ever 
larger doses. 

If we recognize inflation as the more 
serious problem and concentrate on cur- 
ing it, the cure of the immediate reces- 
sion may be delayed. But if we consider 
recession the greater evil, and deliberate- 
ly whip up more inflation as a means of 
speeding up the rate of the already devel- 
oping recovery, we will not only increase 
the malignancy of the monetary disease 
but we will also weaken our power to 
cope with it. If this happens, I am sure 
we will be setting the stage for another 
and inevitably more serious depression, 
which a wilder inflation will make worse. 

PROPOSALS FOR CURING THE RECESSION 


Earlier this year it was painfully evi- 
dent that many people in and out of Gov- 
ernment wanted the short-run economic 
benefit of rapid recovery even at the ex- 
pense of long-range inflationary damage. 
Though this is shortsighted, it is very 
human. In the upswing of the cycle we 
are dazzled and blinded by our hope that 
this will never stop. On our way down 
we stumble in darkness, thinking that we 
may be slipping into a bottomless chasm 
calling anxiously for help, eager to grasp 
at anything. 

Earlier this year we heard a rumble 
for massive Government intervention to 
prevent a full-fledged depression. This 
phrase came from Arthur Burns, former 
Chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, who asked for just 
such action last February. Although the 
clamor has died down somewhat in re- 
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cent weeks, it still crops up in various 
high places. 

As recently as June 25 the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, a member 
of the Finance Committee which con- 
ducted this study, in an article in the 
ADA World, gave this gloomy forecast 
and plea: 

We are in a very serious recession. It is 
potentially more dangerous than either the 
1948-49 or 1953-54 recessions, because it gives 
all the appearances of being a capital goods 
or investment recession rather than only an 
inventory recession, as the others were. In 
such a situation there is always the danger 
of a cumulative breakdown of the economy. 
While I am not predicting that this will hap- 
pen, there is a real danger that it can happen. 
With employment, investment, and produc- 
tion at decreasing levels, the recession could 
snowball and avalanche downward very 
quickly. If that happened it would take 
massive applications of tax reductions, pub- 
lic works, monetary policies, and Govern- 
ment expenditures of all kinds to bring an 
upturn. 

I know there are those who denounce any 
effort to make the facts known. It is said 
that this rocks the boat and destroys con- 
fidence. I do not subscribe to this point of 
view. I believe that those who cause the dif- 
ficulty are the blind optimists who try to 
administer soothing sirup to the public. It 
is time for the administration to wake up to 
what has happened and to stop trying to 
bamboozle {` .2 people.” 


That statement was made on June 25. 
It seems now that the turn came about 
the first of May. 

There is much material in the record 
of the committee in 1958, and more in 
the record of the Senate itself, which in- 
dicates that this was the point of view 
of most people earlier this spring. There 
was a call for a two-pronged attack on 
the recession. Many of us were eager to 
forget all thoughts of sound fiscal policy 
and move in both directions away from 
a balanced budget, by simultaneously 
cutting taxes drastically, and stepping 
up Federal spending in all directions, 
particularly in the field of public works. 
At the same time, increases in public and 
private debt were to be encouraged and 
hastened by soft money policies. Among 
those who held this general view, the 
only disagreement was as to whether one 
or all methods should be used, and which 
should be emphasized. 

There were many tax cutters and many 
public spenders. But in their answers to 
the committee’s questionnaire, by far the 
overwhelming majority of the respond- 
ents favored a tax cut over increased 
spending for public works. Among the 
most commonly mentioned arguments 
against public works were these: 

First. They are irreversible in nature. 

Second. They would not get started in 
time, and might come into the next boom 
phase of the cycle and add to inflation. 

Third. They tend to enlarge the size of 
basic government and its bureaucracy. 

Fourth. They are inefficient in effect 
because they seldom occur in centers of 
existing unemployment. Detroit needs 
no new dams. 

At the same time, it was pointed out 
that expenditures made in education and 
reseach would have long-range value. 
Unfortunately, in these fields, we have a 
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shortage, not a surplus, of trained peo- 
ple. But even with these limitations, 
there were responses favoring public 
works which can be represented by the 
statement of Dr. Andreas G. Papandreou, 
chairman of the department of econom- 
ics at the University of California, who 
was in favor of more spending, when he 
wrote: 

I am much more impressed by the likeli- 
hood of success (success in the sense of cush- 
ioning the recession) of public expenditures. 
Public expenditures can be structured along 
regional lines in a fashion which will pro- 
vide relief exactly where it is needed. Ad- 
mittedly it takes time to begin spending 
appropriated money, but if my guess is cor- 
rect that the recession will have depth and 
length this should not be a serious obstacle. 

It is not necessary for me to detail the 
nature of public expenditures which might 
be undertaken. Military projects, highway 
construction, and school-building programs 
should provide the major outlets. So far as 
the magnitude of the required expenditures 
is concerned, one can only guess. It seems 
to me that additional expenditures of be- 
tween 5 and 8 billion dollars over the next 
2 years will be adequate in providing a high 
floor to the current recession.” 


I might add that already this year we 
have legislated an estimated $12 billion 
deficit for the current fiscal year of 1959. 

Among the more numerous suggestions 
for tax reductions, there was a wide va- 
riety of specific proposals. Many dif- 
ferent suggestions for tax changes af- 
fecting business were made. Prof. 
Charles C. Abbott of the University of 
Virginia suggested the elimination of 
all Treasury regulations affecting de- 
preciation allowances. He wrote: 

Let business management use its own 
judgment—-so long as practice was consistent 
from year to year—a great stimulus would be 
given to business investment, one of the 
major keys to increased employment. 


Others urged long-range revisions such 
as those suggested in the Sadlack-Her- 
long bill. 

In the field of personal income taxes 
Many temporary programs were offered, 
including: 

First. Suspension of the withholding 
feature for a limited period; 

Second. A cut in rate on the first $2,000 
of income; 

Third. A refund of 10 percent on 1957 
taxes. 

One witness, Mr. S. C. Beise, president 
of the Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association, even suggested 
delegating to the President some power 
to alter tax schedules. These were his 
words: 

Study the possibility of delegating to the 
President or Secretary of the Treasury (pos- 
sibly with the concurrence of the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress), the au- 
thority to reduce or raise personal or cor- 
porate income taxes when in his, or their 
judgment this seems desirable.“ 


While this record was being developed 
in the committee, Congress was acting. 
Its decision was against massive tax cuts 
or major changes in tax philosophy, and 
in favor of increased spending. Pro- 
fessor Slichter recognized this in his per- 
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sonal appearance before the committee 
on April 18, 1958, in saying: 

It seems to me that perhaps without really 
facing up to this issue Congress has decided 
it, because if Congress were to use the device 
of the tax cut, the time to have done that 
would have been early in 1958. Further- 
more, it would have been desirable, in con- 
nection with the tax cut, to have gone easy 
on increasing spending. 

But Congress did nothing about taxes. 
Congress provided for various increases in 
expenditures, and now, I think, we are going 
to need all of the money which our present 
tax rates will yield. 

I do not object to a deficit in the cash 
budget if circumstances are appropriate for 
it. I think, as I said a little while ago, that 
we shall need in the next year a deficit of 
somewhere around 5 or 6 billion in the cash 
budget, but I am not prepared to advocate 
making large additions to that deficit by 
making important tax cuts.” 


Congress has accepted to a degree the 
thesis that the recession is more serious 
than the inflation, and that to cure one, 
we must be willing to increase the other. 
Congress, by voting new spending pro- 
grams in the face of falling revenues 
heiped to create the deficit of $2.8 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1958 and has committed the 
Government already to a deficit for fiscal 
1959 variously estimated at $10 billion to 
$12 billion, or even more. Ironically, the 
upturn had apparently already com- 
menced a month or more before fiscal 
year 1959 began. Only when that year 
ends can we measure how much true re- 
covery we made, and at what a price in 
the reduced purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. We probably will have to wait 
much longer than that before we can re- 
turn to a balanced budget again and 
measure the full sweep of the new infla- 
tionary spiral. If the next economic 
cycle is like the last two, we can expect 
the next recession in about 4 years, and 
unless we take more heroic efforts to 
dampen the inflation between now and 
then than we did in the recent boom, our 
problems will be greater, and our power 
to meet them may well be less. 

Of course, in making this statement I 
realize that there was considerable testi- 
mony given to the committee to the ef- 
fect that in times of recession, Govern- 
ment deficits are not inflationary, be- 
cause they are merely an offset to weak 
consumer demand. In the present re- 
cession I find two weaknesses in this 
reasoning. 

First. Consumer demand, as a whole, 
has held up very well through the cur- 
rent recession. I refer to the figures in 
the table at the beginning of this state- 
ment. There has only been a shift in 
demand from durables to soft goods and 
services. A Government deficit, of any 
size, is not going to strike at the basic 
problem here, a shift in consumer desires. 

Second. Taking into account reduced 
tax revenues due to the recession, we al- 
ready have legislated a deficit about 
twice as large as most of the committee 
witnesses suggested as necessary. 

Then, too, I think there is danger in 
misinterpreting the responses to the 
committee’s question No. 14, which 
asked: 

How much of a factor in your opinion, has 
deficit spending by the Federal Government 
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since the end of World War II been in con- 
tributing to or producing inflation? 


Most of the committee respondents 
recognized only a minor role from Gov- 
ernment deficits since World War II. 
The following reply by F. W. Ecker, 
president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., may be regarded as typical: 

Directly, deficit spending by the Federal 
Government has not been a major factor 
among the forces contributing to monetary 
expansion during the period since World 
War II. For the most part, deficits were not 
financed by expansion of commercial or 
Federal Reserve bank credit. They were 


financed largely by nonfinancial corporations 
and individuals. 


Monetary expansion within the period was 
very largely the result of borrowing by in- 
dividuals and business. Indirectly, Govern- 
ment deficits did contribute to inflationary 
pressures. Financing of Government deficits 
by individuals and businesses absorbed 
funds which might otherwise have gone to 
finance a portion of the requirements of 
private enterprise which were financed by 
commercial banks.** 


However, both the question and the 
replies need analysis. Note that the 
question asked for deficit spending since 
the end of World War II. At this point 
I should like to insert a table showing 
the year-to-year deficits from 1947 
through 1958. Over the period the net 
total deficit is $15.3 billion, or an aver- 
age of approximately $1% billion per 
year. Compared with the prospective 
deficit for fiscal 1959, the average an- 
nual deficit since World War II has been 
negligible. In fact, for the years 1958 
and 1959 we face deficits of as large as 
those accumulated in all previous post- 
war years put together. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that table V may be printed at this 
point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE V.—Federal deficits 1947-52 
[In millions of dollars) 


Budget Budget [Surplus (+) 
Fiscal year receipts expendi- or 
tures deficit (—) 
39, 786 39, 032 +754 
41, 488 33,069 +8, 419 
37, 696 507 —1, 811 
36, 495 39,617 —3, 122 
47, 548 058 +3, 510 
61, 391 5, 408 4,017 
64, 825 74, 274 9%, 449 
64, 655 67, 772 —3, 117 
60, 390 64, 570 —4, 180 
68, 165 540 +1, 626 
71, 029 69, 433 +1, 596 
69, 083 71, 897 —2, 813 


Nore—Total net deficit 1947-58, $15,304 million. 
Average annual deficit dver the period, $1,275 million. 


Source: Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, sev- 
eral witnesses, of whom Professor Haber- 
ler is typical, acknowledged that while 
deficits have not been large enough to 
be inflationary, large-scale Government 
spending itself, even with a relatively 
balanced budget, is inflationary. Like- 
wise the ever-ready philosophy under the 


Unemployment Act of 1946 is a potent 
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psychological inflationary factor. I 
quote from the professor: 

I do not think that deficit spending by 
the Federal Government since the end of 
the war has been an important inflationary 
factor. But it cannot be denied that the 
large size of the budget (even if balanced) 
and the fact that the Government is ready 
to incur a deficit in periods of depression so 
as to counteract the decline in output and 
employment is, at least from the long-run 
standpoint, a highly inflationary factor.** 


Others acknowledged that the good 
record since the end of the war does not 
cancel the pent-up inflationary pres- 
sures of the war years themselves. I 
quote from H. B. Arthur and Porter M. 
Jarvis, of Swift & Co., who replied as 
follows: 

Deficit spending has, of course, been a 
contributing factor. However, much of the 
deficit spending that has shown up in the 
past decade in the form of inflation was 
actually spent or “planted” during the war 
itself. In other words, there was a great 
deal of spending and many commitments 
that could have been mopped up or liq- 
uidated in the early postwar period when 
deferred individual and corporate spending 
were being expanded so rapidly.” 


If Messrs. Jarvis and Arthur are right, 
and now 12 to 17 years later, we are still 
reaping the harvest of inflation planted 
during the war years, how long will the 
new crop flourish which we are planting 
in the rich soil of the known deficits for 
fiscal 1959, and the expected deficits in 
the years immediately following? 

Because this will probably be the last 
statement in this series of personal re- 
ports, I have two tasks to perform be- 
fore I close it: 

First. I must summarize this fourth 
statement as a separate unit. 

Second. And in final conclusion, I 
want to summarize the whole series, and 
express my personal ideas about the so- 
lution of our inflation problem. 

To summarize this particular state- 
ment on the relationship between the 
present recession and the continuing in- 
flation: After analyzing all the ideas 
suggested as being causes of the reces- 
sion, I believe they all bear out the basic 
assumption that this has been a typical 
period of readjustment following an eco- 
nomic boom. Of course, it is different 
in detail from the other two post-war 
cycles of boom and recession. This one 
has been spotty, with respect to certain 
industries, and clearly reflects a change 
in the buying pattern of consumers. 
While the personal disposable income 
has dipped only very slightly, consumer 
use of it has so changed as to bring a 
serious drop in the volume of consumer 
durables. While this was going on, in- 
dustry, after an investment boom, was 
reacting with a drop in expenditure for 
capital durables. From these, and other 
less important factors, consequent re- 
cession touched most of the economy. 

In spite of this, and largely because 
we have had a continuing pattern of 
wage increases outstripping increases in 
productivity, inflation has persisted even 
in the face of the downturn, and though 
dormant since the upturn, has not per- 
mitted the downward price adjustments 
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which usually occur in times of lowered 
economic activity. 

The presence of both these economic 
diseases at the same time has posed a 
serious problem for us, and apparently 
we have decided that the short-time, 
close-range recession was more serious 
than the inflation, because we have em- 
barked on a vast new Federal spending 
program and created our greatest peace- 
time deficit, totalling more than $12 bil- 
lion, which will not be felt until after the 
economy has turned upward. Recent 
statistics from the National Bureau of 
Economic Research show that the “lead” 
indicators have been rising for 2 months 
now, yet the large Government deficit is 
still to come, 

The time has come to fit this into the 
whole picture of this series. In the first 
statement, I identified inflation as the 
most serious problem revealed by the 
hearings, and their central theme. In 
the second, I discussed the monetary 
policies used to check the force of the 
inflation, and discussed the reasons they 
were not completely successful. In the 
third, I reported on the role of wage 
policies in producing the cost-push force 
in the inflationary spiral, and tried to 
focus attention on the central problem 
here—the fact that over the past dozen 
years, wages have risen faster than pro- 
ductivity. And in this fourth discussion, 
I pointed out how inflation helped create 
this recession, how it persists in spite of 
the economic downturn, how it is being 
started off again, under the guise of a 
cure for the recession. Through all this 
it must be obvious to those who read 
these statements that I believe inflation 
has been, and still is, our No. 1 economic 
problem, and that unless we face it and 
control it soon, it will do immeasurable 
damage to our economic future. 

What can we do about it? Where 
shall we begin? 

No one seriously concerned about the 
threat of present and continuing infia- 
tion to the economic solvency of the fu- 
ture could fail to get some ideas about 
the answer to these questions from the 
committee’s record. For what they are 
worth, here are some of mine: 

First. We cannot find our answer en- 
tirely in Government policies and pro- 
grams. We cannot pass laws to cure in- 
flation. Rather than curing it, increased 
Government interventions tends to sus- 
tain and intensify it. Certainly, that is 
the record of the last quarter century; 
and I believe that will be the result of 
many actions taken by this last session 
of the 85th Congress. When we try to 
give help without cost, greater spending 
without added taxes, special privileges 
for special groups, we are not creating 
something out of nothing. Rather, we 
are being political Robin Hoods in re- 
verse, creating inflation which robs the 
poor for the purpose of rewarding politi- 
cal supporters. Inflation robs the past 
and future for the present. Once we 
intervene for one group, we are soon 
called upon to equalize this inequity by 
another intervention. Thus, we are al- 
ways giving, but seldom counting the 
cost. The elected representative who 
tries to stem this tide risks being swept 
out of office by it. And the man who has 
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courage to stand up to it is scorned and 
castigated. 

Second. The fires of inflation can only 
be brought under control by the people 
themselves, beginning in the manage- 
ment of their own lives and money. The 
problem is essentially a moral and spirit- 
ual one. We Americans have a lot of 
illusions to sweep away before we can 
see our economic future clearly. 

Included among these illusions are 
these: 

(a) That money is wealth, rather than 
a measure of wealth. True wealth is the 
result of work and thrift. 

(b) That inflation creates wealth. 

(c) That inflation creates and nur- 
tures progress. 

(d) That one individual can profit 
from inflation without harming another. 

(e) That money can provide escape 
from personal responsibility. 

(f) That debt creates wealth and raises 
living standards. 

(g) That government can create 
wealth and values that people cannot 
create for themselves. 

(h) That it is better to receive than 
to give. 

(i) That life ever provides something 
for nothing. 

Will the American people ever be able 
to throw off these illusions, and return 
to sound, realistic economic thinking? 
I have faith that they will. In fact, I 
believe they have already begun to do 
so. While some Members of Congress 
have been trying to whip this current 
mild recession into an excuse for a whirl- 
wind of frantic Government economic 
action, there has been no great sup- 
porting public outcry. Of course, there 
have been some special-interest groups 
who have tried to take advantage of the 
apparent mood of Congress to push their 
particular programs, either tax cuts or 
spending programs beneficial to them. 
But while this has been going on, the 
ordinary people have been quietly going 
about their individual and personal pro- 
grams, putting their own economic 
houses in order. These people have 
been stepping up the payments on their 
debts, saving more, and stretching out 
the life of their cars and other durables. 
By these policies and by exercising cau- 
tion, prudence, and self-reliance in their 
buying of consumer goods, they are us- 
ing the safest and most powerful kind of 
inflation control in the world. Perhaps 
we might call their actions the only 
true and effective method. At least we 
can be sure that unless backed up by 
such personal programs, no Federal pro- 
grams will ever work successfully. 

Since June 18, 1957, when the Finance 
Committee started on its hearings on 
the financial condition of the United 
States, we have seen both phases of the 
third postwar business cycle. We saw 
it rise to its peak in the third quarter 
of 1957. From then until April of this 
year, we lived through the natural ad- 
justment which followed, which we call 
a recession. Now it looks as though we 
have begun the longer and slower climb 
to another summit—either in steady, 
sustainable growth or in a headlong rush 
to another boom and bust. What lies 
ahead we cannot tell. But so far as 
the cycle of 1954-58 is concerned, we 
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can now feel that the worst is over. 
But while we may be on our way out 
of the woods on the current recession, 
the greater of our twin problems is still 
with us. ‘The inflation born in World 
War II has persisted through three such 
cycles of both boom and recession— 
and while its fires seem dormant now, 
the deficits created by this very Con- 
gress may well be storing up the fuel 
which will cause them to flare up again 
soon in a wilder and more consuming 


flame. 

As the hearings developed, the risks 
and problems of inflation became their 
central theme. Now as they close, it 
remains our dominant economic threat. 
If our country is to continue to grow 
in sound prosperity, control of inflation 
must be our chief economic goal. To 
me, this is the ultimate meaning and 
lesson of the Finance Committee hear- 
ings of 1957-58. 

This concludes my formal statement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD, 
in connection with the statement, certain 
footnotes which identify quotations used 
in my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. MOR- 
ton in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to express to 
the Senator from Utah my commenda- 
tion for his very masterly and sobering 
presentation of the problems which to- 
day confront the people of the United 
States. It would have been well if the 
Nation as a whole could have heard the 
analysis made by the Senator from 
Utah of the two vital problems of the re- 
cession and inflation. I am of the belief 
that if the people of the country had 
heard his speech, the approach to our 
problems would be far more encouraging 
than what is occurring today. 

On yesterday, in the course of a radio 
program, I was asked what would be the 
issue in the 1958 campaign. It was sug- 
gested that the issue would be unemploy- 
ment and recession. I would look with 
fear upon such a psychological approach 
by the people of the Nation to the prob- 
lems confronting them today. The prob- 
lem of inflation is no less important for 
consideration as an issue by the voters 
when they go to the polls. 

I wish to subscribe to the statement of 
the Senator from Utah that actions 
taken by this Congress, contemplating a 
leveling of conditions and a stopping of 
the recession, have gone so far that the 
eventual sufferings of the public will be 
far greater than the good the Congress 
will have done by means of those actions. 
Congress pretended to provide a tonic, 
but the fact is that Congress built up a 
$12 billion deficit which will reflect itself 
in increased inflation. The stock market 
has gone utterly wild. It has been gen- 
erally understood that those who are 
dealing in the stock market are antici- 
pating a runaway inflation. When that 
happens, God pity the poor families. 
The present situation is Robin Hood in 
reverse, as has clearly been stated by the 
Senator from Utah—namely, robbing 
the poor to help the rich. 
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So, I wish to commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah for his ad- 
dress. I am glad that, by chance, I hap- 
pened to come to the Senate floor while 
he was speaking. 

While I ask the people of the Nation 
to learn of what the Senator from Utah 
has stated—and, in that connection, I 
may suggest to the press that they could 
render no better service than to acquaint 
the public with the highlights of the ad- 
dress which has been delivered today by 
the Senator from Utah—I suggest that 
we, who are the Members of the United 
States Congress, study the address 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Utah has delivered. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
deeply grateful for the comments made 
by my colleague, the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LauscHE]. 

In our work together in the Senate, I 
have already come to realize that the 
basic phiiosophy of my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, is very much in tune 
with that which I have tried to express 
in the course of these remarks, and 
which I think represents the heart of the 
niaterial which has been received during 
our hearings in the Finance Committee. 

I was interested in the comment of 
the Senator from Ohio about the pos- 
sibility that the recession may be an is- 
sue in the forthcoming campaign. I be- 
lieve that may well be true; but it is my 
impression that the people are interested 
as much in the directicn in which we 
are going. If the upturn actually has 
come, as the indicators would have us 
believe, then, by the time the election 
comes along, the improvement shown by 
the economic indicators will turn peo- 
ple’s eyes forward to a more active econ- 
omy, rather than back to the figures for 
the condition which existed in the early 
part of this year. People have very short 
memories. 

Personally, I do not believe that the 
recession will be an adequate political 
issue for either party in the forthcoming 
campaign. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, let me 
ask the Senator from Utah whether the 
experts on economics who testified at the 
hearings were asked—and if so, what 
their answers were—concerning the con- 
tributions to inflation made, first, by 
labor leaders who demanded increased 
wages during the recession and, second, 
by industry which demanded increased 
prices. Upon whom do the economic ex- 
perts place the primary blame; and if no 
primary blame is placed; upon whom do 
they allocate the blame? 

Mr. BENNETT. About 10 days ago I 
made an equally long speech on that very 
subject, and I shall be very happy to 
provide my friend, the Senator from 
Ohio, with a copy of it. 

In giving a short answer to his ques- 
tion, I would say that, generally, the ex- 
perts assume that when the wage in- 
creases were greater than the increases 
in productivity, the wage increases gen- 
erated price increases; and although in- 
dustry and labor must share equal re- 
sponsibility for adding to the upward 
spiral, the first push to the spiral came 
from the wage increases. Price increases 
followed, 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Were the figures re- 
lating to the increases in productivity, 
as presented by the Senator from Utah, 
compared to the consequent increases in 
cost? Or was such a calculation sub- 
mitted in the course of the hearing? 

Mr. BENNETT. In my statement, I 
included a table which covers that point, 
I believe. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My recollection—al- 
though I may be in error—is that while 
wage increases have risen 14 percent, 
productivity has increased approxi- 
mately 3 or 4 percent. 

Mr. BENNETT. Those are the figures 
for the period 1955-57. And, in addi- 
tion, when we consider the situation all 
the way back to the end of the war, we 
find that the wage increases in almost 
every year exceeded the increases in 
productivity, for the economy as a 
whole. I believe this is one of the chief 
engines of inflation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Personally, I am in- 
clined to place the blame on both, 

Mr. BENNETT. I do, too. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It was rather fright- 
ening to observe that while the Congress 
was passing out more money, for the 
construction of highways, houses, and 
public works, in order to provide em- 
ployment, each day, according to the 
newspapers, labor leaders were request- 
ing wage increases. They begged the 
Congress to spend money; they made 
that request on the ground that the 
members of their unions were out of 
work. But back home, the men were 
saying, “We will not go to work unless 
you give us increased wages.” 

Within the last week the price of 
steel has gone up. I have a letter in my 
hand concerning conditions in Cleve- 
land, where the gasoline price has gone 
up a penny a gallon. That is the kind 
of thing we can expect. 

Did I correctly understand the Sen- 
ator from Utah to say the figures show 
that for the years 1958 and 1959 the ag- 
gregate deficit of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be equal to the aggregate defi- 
cit for the period beginning with the 
end of the war and extending to 1957? 

Mr. BENNETT. My memory of the 
figures is that for the years between the 
end of the war and 1957 the aggregate 
deficit was $15.3 billion. The aggregate 
for 1959 is only an estimate, but if we 
take the estimate furnished, namely, $12 
billion, and add it to the known deficit 
for 1958, which was $2.8 billion, we have 
a figure of $14.8 billion, which is ap- 
proximately the same as the $15.3 bil- 
lion figure. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did any of the eco- 
nomic experts testify after it was ascer- 
tained that the deficit for 1959 would be 
about $12 billion? 

Mr. BENNETT. No. We closed our 
hearings in April. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Soat that time there 
was no anticipation of a $12 billion defi- 
cit. My recollection is there was talk 
about a $6 billion deficit. 

Mr. BENNETT. I quoted from two 
authorities, both of whom stated that 
if there were a deficit of $5 billion or $6 
billion it would be perfectly adequate to 
serve whatever purpose a deficit can 
serve in starting the economy upward 
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again. Actually, the deficit will be dou- 
ble that estimate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Did the Senator, in 
presenting his figures, bring out the fact 
that at the end of World War II the 
national debt was approximately $275 
billion, and that the national income 
was less than the national debt; but that 
today, while the national debt is approx- 
imately $275 billion, the national income 
of the American people is in excess of 
$400 billion? 

Mr. BENNETT. I did not discuss the 
relationship of national debt to national 
income, nor did I discuss changes in the 
debt between the end of World War II 
and later periods. I covered a lot of 
ground, but I did not cover that. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My question was 
whether the national debt today is not 
about the same as it was at the end of 
World War II. 

Mr. BENNETT. It 
higher. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is about $2 bil- 
lion higher; but the national income at 
the end of World War II was about $210 
billion, or $220 billion, whereas today 
the national income is over $400 billion. 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes, but those fig- 
ures include dollars which do not have 
as much value as they did at the end 
of World War II. 

Mr. CAPEHART. President Eisen- 
hower is now entering the sixth year 
of his administration. The national in- 
come has averaged about $400 billion 
a year for 6 years, or a total of $244 
trillion—— 

Mr. BENNETT. I think that figure is 
a little high. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The national in- 
come in those 6 years has been greater 
than was the total income of the Ameri- 
can people from the year 1900 through 
1936. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is an interest- 
ing figure, but I have never calculated 
it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. During the same 
period Federal taxes have averaged a 
little less than $70 billion a year. For 
6 years, that would be $420 billion, 
against a $2% trillion national income. 

Mr. BENNETT. That relationship 
was outside the scope of the particular 
hearings to which I referred. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That high income 
is no excuse for wasting money, no ex- 
cuse for having a big national debt, and 
mo excuse for an unbalanced budget. 
Nevertheless, those figures are actual 
and factual. They must be true, be- 
cause the American people have a great 
deal of money today. Generally speak- 
ing, banks have large amounts of de- 
posits. The people have large savings 
and life insurance policies, and are pur- 
chasing Many new homes. 

Mr. BENNETT. The tragedy of the 
situation is that even when our national 
income has been so high, we have chosen 
to spend it and inflate our economy fur- 
ther, and not reduce our debt. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In other words, we 
have found an excuse not to do any- 
thing about our debt. Now that we 
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find ourselves in a recession, we have 
an excuse not to do anything about 
balancing the budget. 

Mr. BENNETT. It is like the man 
whose house has a leaky roof. When 
it rains he cannot fix it; when the sun 
is shining, he does not want to. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Utah v.l 
agree with me, but I feel Congress will 
have to do something about the con- 
stant threat of inflation and the con- 
stant increase in wages and prices. If 
not, our economy will be wrecked. I 
hate to think that someday we shall 
have to have price and wage controls. 
However, as one Senator, I do not want 
to see our economy wrecked, and our 
country experience the kind of inflation 
which in the past took place in other 
countries, without our taking steps to 
prevent it. I think we ought to warn 
American businessmen and labor organ- 
izations that someday Congress will 
have to take action. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah does not want his statement to- 
day to end—with all due respect to the 
Senator from Indiana—on the idea of 
price, wage, and rent controls. The 
Senator from Utah does not think such 
controls will work. He opposed them 
when they were put into effect, and will 
continue to oppose them. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Would the Senator 
prefer to have 100 percent runaway in- 
flation, such as took place in Germany 
and Brazil? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah does not want to become involved 
in a prolonged discussion of that sub- 
ject. I return to my previous state- 
ment. I do not think such controls will 
work. I should like to yield the floor so 
the business of the Senate can proceed. 


AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). The hour of 2 
o’clock has arrived; and the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Calender No. 
2139, Senate bill 4162, to further amend 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHARTER 
ACT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
the Senate resume the consideration of 
the pending business, Calendar No. 1749, 
Senate bill 1846. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(S. 1846) to provide for the District of 
Columbia an appointed Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor, and an elected 
Legislative Assembly and nonvoting 
delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
with an amendment. 
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DESERT LAND ENTRIES ON DIS- 
CONNECTED TRACTS OF LANDS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate two bills previously passed by the 
Senate, which have been acted upon by 
the House and returned to the Senate 
with slight amendments. I refer to 
Senate bills 359 and 4002. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
359) to permit desert land entries on 
disconnected tracts of lands which, in 
the case of any one entryman, form a 
compact unit and do not exceed in the 
aggregate 320 acres, which were, on page 
2, line 9, strike out all after “person” 
down through and including “Interior.” 
in line 11, and insert “shall be suffici- 
ently close to each other to be managed 
satisfactorily as an economic unit, as 
determined under rules and regulations 
issued by the Secretary of the Interior.”, 
and on page 3, line 5, strike out all after 
“section” down through and including 
“Interior.” in line 7, and insert “shall 
be sufficiently close to each other to be 
managed satisfactorily as an economic 
unit, as determined under rules and reg- 
ulations issued by the Secretary of the 
Interior.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, S. 
359 was unanimously reported by the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. The amendments adopted 
by the House are minor ones. They 
are perfectly acceptable to the Senate 
sponsors of the bill. I was authorized 
by the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, in its meeting this morn- 
ing, to move that the House amend- 
ments be accepted. 

Therefore, I now move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the House amendments 
to S. 359. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I dis- 
cussed this matter with the minority 
leader. There is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

The motion was agreed to. 


GREY REEF DAM AND RESERVOIR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 4002) 
to authorize the Grey Reef Dam and 
Reservoir as a part of the Glendo unit 
of the Missouri River Basin project, 
which was, in lines 12 and 13, strike out 
“submitted and approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior” and insert “ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior 
and submitted to the President and the 
Congress”. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
exactly the same situation exists with 
respect to this bill as existed with re- 
spect to S. 359. By the authority of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, I move that the Senate concur in 
the amendment of the House. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I have 
taken this matter up with the minority 
leader, and there is no objection. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
came to the floor from a conference with 
the Department of Defense as the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] was 
finishing his address on inflation. I 
heard the questions which were addressed 
to the Senator by the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. CAPEHART]. The Senator 
from Indiana is the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. As I remember, when the 
Senator from Indiana was chairman of 
that committee he introduced a bill to 
provide authority for standby controls. 

I think the discussion today, or at least 
the colloquy, would be incomplete un- 
less the statement were made that in 
addition to rising prices and a rising 
cost of living the number of bankruptcies 
is steadily increasing. 

This morning the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary heard the testi- 
mony of Judge Victor Hansen, the As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice, who was called to testify in 
connection with the study the committee 
is making of the recent price increase 
on steel. It was pointed out during the 
hearing that not only is the national 
debt increasing and not only has the 
President of the United States requested 
the Congress to raise the debt ceiling to 
$288 billion, but in addition the annual 
interest upon the national debt, which 
in fiscal year 1958 amounted to $7.6 bil- 
lion, is greater than any other single 
expenditure of the Government except 
the expenditure for national defense. 

It costs the people of the United States 
more to pay the interest upon the na- 
tional debt than it costs them to finance 
the Department of Agriculture, the ex- 
penditures of which during fiscal year 
1958 amounted to $4.8 billion plus. 

It costs the people of the United States 
more to pay the interest upon the na- 
tional debt than it costs them to pro- 
vide for veterans’ benefits and pensions 
under the Veterans’ Administration. 
The Veterans’ Administration in fiscal 
year 1958 expended in excess of $5 bil- 
lion, yet the interest upon the national 
debt in the same fiscal year was greater 
by $2.6 billion than the entire expendi- 
ture of the Veterans’ Administration. 

This certainly is a warning sign to 
all of us who believe in free government 
and the maintenance of the free enter- 
prise system under competitive condi- 
tions. It is a warning that we are in 
the very gravest peril. Too many peo- 
ple in the United States, too many 
Members of the Congress, and too many 
of those in the administration itself, the 
executive branch, are unmindful of the 
fact that Soviet Russia is waging an 
economic cold war against us. 

Prices are increased by great indus- 
tries such as the steel industry. Prices 
are increased by the aluminum indus- 
try. Prices are increased by almost 
every other industry. 
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The great corporations which handle 
our interstate and foreign commerce, 
according to their own reports, are mak- 
ing profits. Perhaps the profits are not 
so large since the -recession started as 
they were before, but, generally, corpo- 
rations are operating profitably. Fail- 
ures are taking place in small businesses. 
The result is that Soviet Russia is mak- 
ing gains in the economic field. 

During the course of the hearings of 
the Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly today it was pointed out that 
while the industries which are raising 
prices are reaping profits and operating 
in the black, the great Government of 
the United States, which is forced by 
necessity to finance national defense and 
carry on all the other activities of Gov- 
ernment, is operating in the red. Dur- 
ing the next 12 months the Secretary 
of the Treasury will be under the neces- 
sity of refinancing outstanding obliga- 
tions of the Government—I. O. U.'s, to 
use the phrase of Main Street—in ex- 
cess of $74 billion. And before the first 
of January 1959 it will be necessary for 
the Secretary of the Treasury to find 
refinancing for an additional $37 billion. 
This will mean an increase in the na- 
tional debt. Certainly if $10 billion is 
added to our national debt it cannot be 
financed for less than 244 percent per 
annum. That will mean an addition 
of $250 million to the $7.6 billion which 
the country had to pay as interest on 
the national debt during fiscal year 
1958. 

The greatest danger which confronts 
the Nation is not any military attack by 
Soviet Russia; the greatest danger 
which confronts it is the danger result- 
ing from our failure to realize the grav- 
ity of the economic cold war and the 
enormous debt people are carrying. 
When private corporations fail and go 
into bankruptcy, receivers are appointed 
and the creditors have an opportunity 
through legal procedure to divide the 
assets of the corporations. 

On the other hand, when a govern- 
ment goes into bankruptcy, when a gov- 
ernment is unable to pay its debts and 
meet its obligations, there is no such 
thing as receivership. The only thing 
that happens then is the advent of the 
“man on horseback.” This morning, at 
the hearing before the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, confronted, as 
I was, by these basic economic facts, I 
expressed the belief that the time had 
come for the leaders of American in- 
dustry to come before the subcommittee 
and express to Congress whatever sug- 
gestions they may have in mind to meet 
the great crisis of continuous inflation. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming. 


ADDITION OF CERTAIN LANDS TO 
CARIBOU AND TARGHEE NA- 
TIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President I 
understand that the House has passed 
Senate bill 1748, a bill dealing with the 
Caribou and Targhee National Forests, 
with an amendment. I ask that the 
Chair lay before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1748), 
to add certain lands located in Idaho 
and Wyoming to the Caribou and 
Targhee National Forests, which was, 
on page 5, line 12, strike out all after 
“Act” down through and including “au- 
thority” in line 15. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have a message from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
the effect that the committee is willing 
to accept the amendment of the House 
striking out certain language allowing 
the Secretary of the Interior to process 
pending applications in the small tract. 
There is no objection on this side to the 
House amendment, and I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Has the Senator cleared 
this matter with the minority side? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have not. 

Mr. JAVITS. Asacting minority lead- 
er, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REVISION OF TITLE 23, UNITED 
STATES CODE, ENTITLED “HIGH- 
WAYS” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 1971, Senate bill 
3953. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3953) to revise, codify, and enact into 
law, title 23 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Highways.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Works with amendments, on page 
2, after “(a)”, to strike out “Defini- 
tions.—”; on page 4, after “(b)”, to strike 
out “Declarations of Policy.—”; on page 
6, in the last line, after the word “this”, 
to strike out “title” and insert “chap- 
ter”; on page 12, after “(a)”, to strike 
out “Federal acquisition for States —”; 
after “(b)”, to strike out “Costs of ac- 
quisition”; on page 13, after “(c)”, 
to strike out “Conveyance of acquired 
lands to the States—”; after “(d)”, to 
strike out “Rights-of-way over public 
lands.—”; on page 16, in section 113, 
after “(a)”, to strike out “Application of 
Davis-Bacon Act.—”; in the same sec- 
tion, on page 17, after “(b)”, to 
strike out “Consultation with State 
highway departments; predetermina- 
tion of rates —”; on page 21, in the 
eighth line of subparagraph “(d)”, after 
the word “this”, to strike out “title. 
Not” and insert “title: Provided, That 
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not”, in the same subparagraph, in line 
11, after the word “subsection’’, to strike 
out “or under section 130 of this title”; 
on page 22, in the last line, after the word 
“the”, to strike out “Federal share of 10 
per centum” and insert “10 per centum 
of the Federal share”; on page 25, in the 
heading starting with “Sec. 127.”, after 
the word “width”, to strike out “limita- 
tion” and insert “limitations”; on page 
26, in section 129, after “(a)”, to strike 
cut “Federal aid—”; on page 27, after 
“(b)”, to strike out “Approval as part of 
Interstate System—”, in the eleventh 
line under the same subparagraph, after 
the date “June 29, 1956”, to strike out 
“Nor” and insert “No”; after “(c)”, to 
strike out “Approaches having other 
use—”; after “(d)”, to strike out “Ap- 
proaches having no other use.—”; on 
page 28, in line 9 of paragraph “(a)”, 
after the word “be”, to strike out “af- 
fected” and insert “effected”; in line 5 
of paragraph “(b)”, after the word “rail- 
road”, to insert “or railroads”; on page 
29, after “(a)”, to strike out “National 
policy.—”; on page 30, after “(b)”, to 
strike out “Agreements.—”, in the same 
paragraph, line 22, after the word “com- 
mercial”, to strike out the colon and 
“Provided, however, That” and insert 
“and”; after “(c)”, to strike out “Fed- 
eral share.—”, in the same paragraph, 
line 10, after the word “the”, where it 
appears the second time, to strike out 
“agreement: Provided, That the” and 
insert “agreement”; on page 31, after 
“(d)”, to strike out “Cooperation with 
other agencies.—”; after “(e)”, to strike 
out “Cost of acquisition of right to ad- 
vertise or regulate advertising.—”, in the 
same paragraph, line 8, to strike out 
“cost: Provided, That reimbursement” 
and insert “cost. Reimbursement”; on 
page 32, paragraph “(c)”, line 2, after 
the word “having”, to strike out “more 
than 5 per centum of their area in”; on 
page 39, subparagraph “(5)”, line 2, after 
the word “the”, to strike out “neds” and 
insert “needs”; on page 41, in the last 
line of paragraph “(c)”, to strike out 
“$100 diem” and insert “$100 per diem”; 
at the top of page 45, to strike out: 
§ 315. Detail of employees as students 

During any fiscal year the Secretary is 
authorized in his discretion to detail not to 
exceed ten of the regularly employed per- 
sonnel of the Bureau of Public Roads as 
students for limited periods at such tech- 
nical institutions as will enable such per- 
sonnel to acquire special knowledge which 
will better fit them for the lines of work to 
which they are assigned. No expense other 
than the salaries of such personne] and the 
cost of tuition and other regular fees re- 
quired at such institutions shall be in- 
curred by the Secretary under this section. 

To change the section number from 
“316” to “315”; to change the section 
number from “317” to “316”; to change 
the section number from “318” to “317”, 
under the same section, in the line be- 
ginning with “(a)”, after the word “Sec- 
retary”, to strike out “detremines” and 
insert “determines”; on page 46, to 
change the section number from “319” 
to “318”; to change the section number 
from “320” to “319”; and, on page 47, to 
change the section number from “321” 
to “320”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the laws relating 
to highways are revised, codified, and re- 
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enacted as title 23, United States Code, 
“Highways” and may be cited as “title 23, 
United States Code, §—”, as follows: 


TITLE 23—HIGHWAYS 
Chapter 
1. Federal aid highways__..-- SSRIS Ene Sa 


Chapter 1—Federal-aid highways 


. Definitions and declaration of policy. 

. Authorizations. 

. Federal-aid systems. 

. Apportionment. 

. Programs, 

. Plans, specifications, and estimates. 

. Acquisition of rights-of-way—lInterstate 
System. 

. Advance acquisition of rights-of-way. 

. Standards. 

. Project agreements. 

. Use of and access to rights-of-way— 
Interstate System. 

. Letting of contracts. 

. Prevailing rate of wage—Interstate 
System. 

. Construction. 

. Construction by States in advance of 
apportionment—Interstate System. 

. Maintenance. 

. Secondary road responsibility. 

. Availability of sums apportioned. 

. Administration of Federal-aid for high- 
ways in Alaska. 

Federal share payable. 

121. Payment to States for construction, 

. Payment to States for bond retirement. 

Relocation of utility facilities, 

Advances to States. 

. Emergency relief. 

. Diversion. 

127. Vehicle weight and width Hmitations— 
Interstate System. 

. Public hearings. 

. Toll roads, bridges, and tunnels. 

Railway-highway crossing. 

Areas adjacent to the Interstate System. 


§ 101. Definitions and declaration of policy 


(a) As used in this title, unless the con- 
text requires otherwise— 

The term “apportionment” in accordance 
with section 104 of this title includes unex- 
pended apportionments made under prior 
acts. 


The term “construction” means the super- 
vising, inspecting, actual building, and all 
expenses incidental to the construction or 
reconstruction of a highway, including lo- 
cating, surveying, and mapping (including 
the establishment of temporary and perma- 
nent geodetic markers in accordance with 
specifications of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey in the Department of Commerce), 
costs of rights-of-way, and elimination of 
hazards of railway-grade crossings. 

The term “county” includes correspond- 
ing units of Government under any other 
name in States which do not have county 
organizations, and likewise in those States 
in which the county government does not 
have jurisdiction over highways it may be 
construed to mean any local government 
unit vested with jurisdiction over local 
highways. 

The term “forest road or trail’ means a 
road or trail wholly or partly within, or ad- 
jacent to, and serving the national forests. 

The term “forest development roads and 
trails” means those forest roads or trails of 
primary importance for the protection, ad- 
ministration, and utilization of the national 
forests, or where necessary, for the use and 
development of the resources upon which 
communities within or adjacent to the na- 
tional forests are dependent. 

The term “forest highway” means a forest 
road which is of primary importance to the 
States, counties, or communities within, ad- 
joining, or adjacent to the national forests. 
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The term “highway” includes roads, 
streets, and parkways, and also includes 
rights-of-way, bridges, railroad-highway 
crossings, tunnels, drainage structures, signs, 
guardrails, and protective structures, in con- 
nection with highways. It further includes 
that portion of any interstate or interna- 
tional bridge or tunnel and the approaches 
thereto, the cost of which is assumed by a 
State highway department including such 
facilities as may be required by the United 
States Customs and Immigration Services in 
connection with the operation of an inter- 
national bridge or tunnel. 

The term “Federal-aid highways” means 
highways located on one of the Federal-aid 
systems described in section 103 of this title. 

The term “Indian reservation roads and 
bridges” means roads and bridges that are 
located within an Indian reservation or that 
provide access to an Indian reservation or 
Indian land, and that are jointly designated 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary as a part of the Indian Bureau 
road system. 

The term “maintenance” means the pres- 
ervation of the entire highway, including 
surface, shoulders, roadsides, structures, and 
such traffic-control devices as are necessary 
for its safe and efficient utilization. 

The term “park roads and trails” means 
those roads or trails, including the necessary 
bridges, located in national parks or monu- 
ments, now or hereafter established, or in 
other areas administered by the National 
Park Service of the Department of the In- 
terior (excluding parkways authorized by 
acts of Congress) and also including ap- 
proach roads to national parks or monu- 
ments authorized by the act of January 31, 
1931 (46 Stat. 1053), as amended. 

The term “parkway” as used in chapter 2 
of this title, means a parkway authorized 
by an act of Congress on lands to which 
title is vested in the United States. 

The term “project” means an undertaking 
to construct a particular portion of a high- 
way, or if the context so implies, the particu- 
lar portion of a highway so constructed. 

The term “project agreement” means the 
formal instrument to be executed by the 
State highway department and the Secre- 
tary as required by the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of section 110 of this title. 

The term “public lands highways” means 
main highways through unappropriated or 
unreserved public lands, nontaxable Indian 
lands, or other Federal reservations. 

The term “rural areas” means all areas 
of a State not included in urban areas. 

The term “Secretary” means Secretary of 
Commerce. 

The term “State” means any one of the 
forty-eight States, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Alaska, or Puerto Rico. 

The term “State funds” includes funds 
raised under the authority of the State or 
any political or other subdivision thereof, 
and made available for expenditure under 
the direct control of the State highway de- 
partment. 

The term “State highway department” 
means that department, commission, board, 
or Official of any State charged by its laws 
with the responsibility for highway con- 
struction. 

The term “Federal-aid system” means any 
one of the Federal-aid highway systems de- 
scribed in section 103 of this title, 

The term “Federal-aid primary system” 
means the Federal-aid highway system de- 
scribed in subsection (b) of section 103 
of this title. 

The term “Federal-aid secondary system” 
means the Federal-aid highway system de- 
scribed in subsection (c) of section 103 of 
this title. 

The term “Interstate System” means the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways described in subsection (d) of 
section 103 of this title. 
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The term “urban area” means an area 
including and adjacent to a municipality 
or other urban place having a population of 
five thousand or more, as determined by the 
latest available Federal census, within 
boundaries to be fixed by a State highway 
department subject to the approval of the 
Secretary. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be in the 
national interest to accelerate the construc- 
tion of the Federal-aid highway systems, 
including the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways, since many of such 
highways, or portions thereof, are in fact in- 
adequate to meet the needs of local and 
interstate commerce, the national and civil 
defense. 

It is hereby declared that the prompt and 
early completion of the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways, so named 
because of its primary importance to the 
national defense and hereafter referred to 
as the “Interstate System”, is essential to 
the national interest and is one of the most 
important objectives of this act. It is the 
intent of Congress that the Interstate Sys- 
tem be completed as nearly as practicable 
over the period of availability of the thir- 
teen years’ appropriations authorized for the 
purpose of expediting its construction, re- 
construction, or improvement, inclusive of 
necessary tunnels and bridges, through the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, under sec- 
tion 108 (b) of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 374), and that the 
entire System in all States be brought to 
simultaneous completion. Insofar as pos- 
sible in consonance with this objective, 
existing highways located on an interstate 
route shall be used to the extent that such 
use is practicable, suitable, and feasible, it 
being the intent that local needs, to the 
extent practicable, suitable, and feasible, 
shall be given equal consideration with the 
needs of interstate commerce. 


§ 102. Authorizations 

The provisions of this title apply to all 
unappropriated authorizations contained in 
prior acts, and also to all unexpended ap- 
propriations heretofore made, providing for 
the expenditure of Federal funds upon the 
Federal-aid systems. All such authoriza- 
tions and appropriations shall continue in 
full force and effect, but hereafter obliga- 
tions entered into and expenditures made 
pursuant thereto shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of this title. 

§ 103. Federal-aid systems 

(a) For the purposes of this title, the 
three Federal-aid systems, the primary and 
secondary systems, and the Interstate Sys- 
tem, are continued pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this section. 

(b) The Federal-aid primary system shall 
consist of an adequate system of connected 
main highways, selected or designated by 
each State through its State highway de- 
partment, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary as provided by subsection (e) of 
this section. This system shall not exceed 
7 percent of the total highway mileage of 
such State, exclusive of mileage within na- 
tional forests, Indian, or other Federal res- 
ervations and within urban areas, as shown 
by the records of the State highway depart- 
ment on November 9, 1921. Whenever pro- 
vision has been made by any State for the 
completion and maintenance of 90 percent 
of its Federal-aid primary system, as origi- 
nally designated, said State through its State 
highway department by and with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary is authorized to in- 
crease the mileage of its Federal-aid pri- 
mary system by additional mileage equal to 
not more than 1 percent of the total mile- 
age of said State as shown by the records on 
November 9, 1921. Thereafter, it may make 
like 1 percent increases in the mileage of its 
Federal-aid primary system whenever pro- 
vision has been made for the completion and 
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maintenance of 90 percent of the entire sys- 
tem, including the additional mileage pre- 
viously authorized. This system may be lo- 
cated both in rural and urban areas. The 
mileage limitations in this paragraph shall 
not apply to the District of Columbia, Ha- 
wail, Alaska, or Puerto Rico. 

(c) The Federal-aid secondary system 
shall be selected by the State highway de- 
partments and the appropriate local road 
Officials in cooperation with each other, sub- 
ject to approval by the Secretary as pro- 
vided in subsection (e) of this section. In 
making such selections, farm-to-market 
roads, rural mail routes, public school bus 
routes, local rural roads, county roads, town- 
ship roads, and roads of the county road 
class may be included, so long as they are 
not on the Federal-aid primary system or 
the Interstate System. This system shall be 
confined to rural areas, except (1) that in 
any State having a population density of 
more than 200 per square mile as shown by 
the latest available Federal census, the sys- 
tem may include mileage in urban areas as 
well as rural, and (2) that the system may 
be extended into urban areas subject to the 
conditions that any such extension passes 
through the urban area or connects with 
another Federal-aid system within the urban 
area, and that Federal participation in proj- 
ects on such extensions is limited to urban 
funds. 

(ad) The Interstate System shall be desig- 
nated within the continental United States 
and it shall not exceed 41,000 miles in total 
extent. It shall be so located as to connect 
by routes, as direct as practicable, the prin- 
cipal metropolitan areas, cities, and indus- 
trial centers, to serve the national defense, 
and to connect at suitable border points 
with routes of continental importance in 
the Dominion of Canada and the Republic 
of Mexico. The routes of this system shall 
be selected by joint action of the State high- 
way departments of each State and the ad- 
joining States, subject to approval by the 
Secretary as provided in subsection (e) of 
this section. All highways or routes included 
in the Interstate System as finally approved, 
if not already coincident with the primary 
system, shall be added to said system with- 
out regard to the mileage limitation set 
forth in subsection (b) of this section. This 
system may be located both in rural and 
urban areas, 

(e) The Secretary shall have authority 
to approve in whole or in part the Federal- 
aid primary system, the Federal-aid second- 
ary system, and the Interstate System, as 
and when such systems or portions thereof 
are designated, or to require modifications 
or revisions thereof. No Federal-aid system 
or portion thereof shall be eligible for proj- 
ects in which Federal funds participate until 
approved by the Secretary. 

(f) The system or systems of roads in the 
Territory of Alaska on which Federal-aid 
funds may be expended under this chapter 
shall be determined and agreed upon by the 
Governor of Alaska, the Alaska Highway and 
Public Works Board, and the Secretary. 

(g) The system of highways on which 
funds apportioned to the Territory of Ha- 
waii under this chapter shall be expended 
may be determined and agreed upon by the 
Governor of said Territory and the Secretary. 


§ 104. Apportionment 


(a) Whenever an apportionment is made 
of the sums authorized to be appropriated 
for expenditure upon the Federal-aid sys- 
tems, the Secretary shall deduct a sum, in 
such amount not to exceed 3% percent 
of all sums so authorized, as the Secretary 
may deem necessary for administering the 
provisions of law to be financed from appro- 
priations for the Federal-aid systems and 
for carrying on the research authorized by 
subsections (a) and (b) of section 307 of 
this title. In making such determination, 
the Secretary shall take into account the 
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unexpended balance of any sums deducted 
for such purposes in prior years. The sum 
so deducted shall be available for expendi- 
ture from the unexpended balance of any 
appropriation made at any time for expendi- 
ture upon the Federal-aid systems, until such 
sum has been expended. 

(b) On or before January 1 next preced- 
ing the commencement of each fiscal year, 
except as provided in paragraphs (4) and (5) 
of this subsection, the Secretary, after mak- 
ing the deduction authorized by subsection 
(a) of this section, shall apportion the re- 
mainder of the sums authorized to be appro- 
priated for expenditure upon the Federal-aid 
systems for that fiscal year, among the sev- 
eral States in the following manner: 

(1) For the Federal-aid primary system: 

One-third in the ratio which the area of 
each State bears to the total area of all the 
States, except that only one-third of the area 
of Alaska shall be included; one-third in the 
ratio which the population of each State 
bears to the total population of all the States 
as shown by the latest available Federal 
census; one-third in the ratio which the 
mileage of rural delivery routes and star 
routes in each State bears to the total mile- 
age of rural delivery and star routes in all 
the States at the close of the next preceding 
fiscal year, as shown by a certificate of the 
Postmaster General, which he is directed to 
make and furnish annually to the Secretary. 
No State shall receive less than one-half of 
1 percent of each year’s apportionment. 

(2) For the Federal-aid secondary system: 

One-third in the ratio which the area of 
each State bears to the total area of all the 
States, except that only one-third of the 
area of Alaska shall be included; one- 
third in the ratio which the rural popula- 
tion of each State bears to the total rural 
population of all the States as shown by the 
latest available Federal census; and one- 
third in the ratio which the mileage of rural 
delivery and star routes, certified as above 
provided, in each State bears to the total 
mileage of rural delivery and star routes in 
all the States. No State shall receive less 
than one-half of 1 percent of each year’s 
apportionment. 

(3) For extension of the Federal-aid pri- 
mary and Federal-aid secondary systems 
within urban areas: 

In the ratio which the population in mu- 
nicipalities and other urban places, of five 
thousand or more, in each State bears to 
the total population in municipalities and 
other urban places of five thousand or more 
in all the States, as shown by the latest 
available Federal census. For the purpose 
of this paragraph, Connecticut and Ver- 
mont towns shall be considered municipali- 
ties regardless of their incorporated status. 

(4) For the Interstate System, for the 
fscal years ending June 30, 1957, June 30, 
1958, and June 30, 1959: 

One-half in the ratio which the popula- 
tion of each State bears to the total popu- 
lation of all the States as shown by the 
latest available Federal census, except that 
no States shall receive less than three- 
fourths of 1 percent of the funds so ap- 
propriated; and one-half in the manner 
provided in paragraph (1) of this subsection. 
The sums authorized by section 108 (b) of 
the Federal-aid Highway Act of 1956 for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1958, and June 
30, 1959, shall be apportioned on a date not 
less than 6 months and not more than 12 
months in advance of the beginning of the 
fiscal year for which euthorized. 

(5) For the Interstate System for the 
fiscal years 1960 through 1969: 

In the ratio which the estimated cost of 
completing the Interstate System in each 
State, as determined and approved in the 
manner provided in this paragraph, bears to 
the sum of the estimated cost of completing 
the Interstate System in all of the States. 
Each apportionment herein authorized for 
the fiscal years 1960 through 1969, inclusive, 
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shall be made on a date as far in advance of 
the beginning of the fiscal year for which 
authorized as practicable but in no case more 
than 18 months prior to the beginning of the 
fiscal year for which authorized. As soon as 
the standards provided for in subsection (b) 
of section 109 of this title have been adopted, 
the Secretary, in cooperation with the State 
highway departments, shall make a detailed 
estimate of the cost of completing the Inter- 
state System as then designated, after taking 
into account all previous apportionments 
made under this section, based upon such 
standards and in accordance with rules and 
regulations adopted by him and applied uni- 
formly to all of the States. The Secretary 
shall transmit such estimates to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives within 10 
days subsequent to January 2, 1958. Upon 
approval of such estimate by the Congress 
by concurrent resolution, the Secretary shall 
use such approved estimate in making appor- 
tionments for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1960, June 30, 1961, and June 30, 1962. The 
Secretary shall make a revised estimate of 
the cost of completing the then designated 
Interstate System, after taking into account 
all previous apportionments made under this 
section, in the same manner as stated above, 
and transmit the same to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives within 10 days sub- 
sequent to January 2, 1962. Upon approval 
of such estimate by the Congress by concur- 
rent resolution, the Secretary shall use such 
approved estimate in making apportionments 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1963, June 
30, 1964, June 30, 1965, and June 30, 1966. 
The Secretary shall make a revised estimate 
of the cost of completing the then designated 
Interstate System, after taking into account 
all previous apportionments made under this 
section, in the same manner as stated above, 
and transmit the same to the Senate and 
the House of Representatives within 10 days 
subsequent to January 2, 1966, and annually 
thereafter through and including January 2, 
1968. Upon approval of any such estimate 
by the Congress by concurrent resolution, 
the Secretary shall use such approved esti- 
mate in making apportionments for the fiscal 
year which begins next following the fiscal 
year in which such report is transmitted to 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
Whenever the Secretary, pursuant to this 
subsection, requests and receives estimates of 
cost from the State highway departments, he 
shall furnish copies of such estimates at the 
same time to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. In making the estimates 
of cost for completing the Interstate System 
as provided in this paragraph, the cost of 
completing any mileage designated from the 
1,000 additional miles authorized by section 
108 (1) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956 shall be excluded. 

(c) Not more than 20 percent of the 
amount apportioned in any fiscal year, com- 
mencing with the apportionment of funds 
authorized to be appropriated under subsec- 
tion (a) of section 102 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 374), to each 
State in accordance with paragraphs (1), (2), 
or (3) of subsection (b) of this section may 
be transferred from the apportionment un- 
der one paragraph to the apportionment un- 
der any other of such paragraphs if such a 
transfer is requested by the State highway 
department and is approved by the governor 
of such State and the Secretary as being in 
the public interest. The total of such trans- 
fers shall not increase the original apportion- 
ment under any of such paragraphs by more 
than 20 percent. Nothing contained in this 
subsection shall alter or impair the author- 
ity contained in subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion. 

(d) Any funds which are apportioned un- 
der paragraph (2) of subsection (b) of this 
section for the Federal-aid secondary system 
to a State in which all public roads and high- 
ways are under the control and supervision 
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of the State highway department may, if the 
State highway department and the Secre- 
tary jointly agree that such funds are not 
needed for the Federal-aid secondary system, 
be expended for projects on another Federal- 
aid system. 

(e) On or before January 1 preceding the 
commencement of each fiscal year, the Secre- 
tary shall certify to each of the State high- 
way departments the sums which he has 
apportioned hereunder to each State for such 
fiscal year, and also the sums which he has 
deducted for administration and research 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section. 


§ 105. Programs 


(a) As soon as practicable after the appor- 
tionments for the Federal-aid systems have 
been made for any fiscal year, the State high- 
way department of any State desiring to 
avail itself of the benefits of this chapter 
shall submit to the Secretary for his approval 
a program or programs of proposed projects 
for the utilization of the funds apportioned. 
The Secretary shall act upon programs sub- 
mitted to him as soon as practicable after the 
same have been submitted. The Secretary 
may approve a program in whole or in part, 
but he shall not approve any project in a 
proposed program which is not located upon 
an approved Federal-aid system. 

(b) In approving programs for projects on 
the Federal-aid secondary system, the Sec- 
retary shall require, except in States where 
all public roads and highways are under the 
control and supervision of the State high- 
way department, that such project be se- 
lected by the State highway department 
and the appropriate local officials in co- 
operation with each other. 

(c) In approving programs for projects on 
the Federal-aid primary system, the Secre- 
tary shall give preference to such projects 
as will expedite the completion of an ade- 
quate and connected system of highways 
interstate in character. 

(a) In approving programs for projects 
under this chapter, the Secretary may give 
priority of approval to, and expedite the 
construction of, projects that are recom- 
mended as important to the national de- 
fense by the Secretary of Defense, or other 
official authorized by the President to make 
such recommendation. 

(e) In approving programs in Hawaii, the 
Secretary shall give preference to such proj- 
ects as will expedite the completion of high- 
ways for the national defense or which will 
connect seaports with units of the national 


parks. 
§ 106. Plans, specifications, and estimates 


(a) Except as provided in section 117 of 
this title, the State highway department 
shall submit to the Secretary for his ap- 
proval, as soon as practicable after program 
approval, such surveys, plans, specifications, 
and estimates for each proposed project in- 
cluded in an approved program as the Secre- 
tary may require. The Secretary shall act 
upon such surveys, plans, specifications, and 
estimates as soon as practicable after the 
same have been submitted, and his approval 
of any such project shall be deemed a con- 
tractual obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the payment of its proportional 
contribution thereto. In taking such ac- 
tion, the Secretary shall be guided by the 
provisions of section 109 of this title. 

(b) In addition to the approval required 
under subsection (a) of this section, pro- 
posed specifications for projects for con- 
struction on the Federal-aid secondary sys- 
tem, except in States where all public roads 
and highways are under the control and 
supervision of the State highway depart- 
ment, shall be determined by the State 
highway department and the appropriate 
local officials in cooperation with each other. 

(c) Items included in any such estimate 
for construction engineering shall not ex- 
ceed 10 percent of the total estimated cost 
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of the project, after excluding from such 

total estimated cost, the estimated costs of 

rights-of-way, preliminary engineering, and 

construction engineering. 

§ 107. Acquisition of rights-of-way—Inter- 
state System 


(a) In any case in which the Secretary is 
requested by a State to acquire lands or in- 
terests in lands (including within the term 
“interests in lands”, the control of access 
thereto from adjoining lands) required by 
such State for right-of-way or other purposes 
in connection with the prosecution of any 
project for the construction, reconstruction, 
or improvement of any section of the Inter- 
state System, the Secretary is authorized, in 
the name of the United States and prior to 
the approval of title by the Attorney General, 
to acquire, enter upon, and take possesion of 
such lands or interests in lands by purchase, 
donation, condemnation, or otherwise in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the United States 
(including the act of February 26, 1931, 46 
Stat. 1421), if— 

(1) the Secretary has determined either 
that the State is unable to acquire necessary 
lands or interests in lands, or is unable to 
acquire such lands or interest in lands with 
sufficient promptness; and 

(2) the State has agreed with the Secretary 
to pay, at such time as may be specified by 
the Secretary an amount equal to 10 percent 
of the costs incurred by the Secretary, in ac- 
quiring such lands or interests in lands, or 
such lesser percentage which represents the 
State's pro rata share of project costs as de- 
termined in accordance with subsection (c) 
of section 120 of this title. 

The authority granted by this section shall 
also apply to lands and interests in lands re- 
ceived as grants of land from the United 
States and owned or held by railroads or other 
corporations. 

(b) The costs incurred by the Secretary in 
acquiring any such lands or interests in lands 
may include the cost of examination and ab- 
stract of title, certificate of title, advertising, 
and any fees incidental to such acquisition. 
All costs incurred by the Secretary in connec- 
tion with the acquisition of any such lands 
or interests in lands shall be paid from the 
funds for construction, reconstruction, or 
improvement of the Interstate System ap- 
portioned to the State upon the request of 
which such lands or interests in lands are ac- 
quired, and any sums paid to the Secretary 
by such State as its share of the costs of ac- 
quisition of such lands or interests in lands 
shall be deposited in the Treasury to the 
credit of the appropriation for Federal-aid 
highways and shall be credited to the amount 
apportioned to such State as its apportion- 
ment of funds for construction, reconstruc- 
tion, or improvement of the Interstate Sys- 
tem, or shall be deducted from other moneys 
due the State for reimbursement from funds 
authorized to be appropriated under section 
108 (b) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956. 

(c) The Secretary is further authorized 
and directed by proper deed, executed in the 
name of the United States, to convey any 
such lands or interests in lands acquired in 
any State under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, except the outside 5 feet of any such 
right-of-way in any State which does not 
provide control of access, to the State high- 
way department of such State or such polit- 
ical subdivision thereof as its laws may pro- 
vide, upon such terms and conditions as to 
such lands or interests in lands as may be 
agreed upon by the Secretary and the State 
highway department or political subdivi- 
sions to which the conveyance is to be made. 
Whenever the State makes provision for 
control of access satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary, the outside 5 feet then shall be con- 
veyed to the State by the Secretary, as herein 
provided. 

(d) Whenever rights-of-way, including 
control of access, On the Interstate System 
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are required over lands or interests in lands 
owned by the United States, the Secretary 
may make such arrangements with the 
agency having jurisdiction over such lands 
as may be necessary to give the State or 
other person constructing the projects on 
such lands adequate rights-of-way and con- 
trol of access thereto from adjoining lands, 
and any such agency is directed to cooperate 
with the Secretary in this connection. 

§ 108. Advance acquisition of rights-of-way 

(a) For the purpose of facilitating the ac- 
quisition of rights-of-way on any of the 
Federal-aid highway systems, including the 
Interstate System, in the most expeditious 
and economical manner, and recognizing 
that the acquisition of rights-of-way re- 
quires lengthy planning and negotiations if 
it is to be done at a reasonable cost, the Sec- 
retary, upon the request of the State high- 
way department, is authorized to make 
available the funds apportioned to any State 
for expenditure on any of the Federal-aid 
highway systems, including the Interstate 
System, for acquisition of rights-of-way, in 
anticipation of construction and under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary may 
prescribe. The agreement between the Sec- 
retary and the State highway department 
for the reimbursement of the cost of such 
rights-of-way shall provide for the actual 
construction of a road on such rights-of-way 
within a period not exceeding 5 years follow- 
ing the fiscal year in which such request is 
made. 

(b) Federal participation in the cost of 
rights-of-way acquired under this section 
shall not exceed the Federal pro rata share 
applicable to the class of funds from which 
Federal reimbursement is made. 


§ 109. Standards 


(a) The Secretary shall not approve plans 
and specifications for proposed projects on 
any Federal-aid system if they fail to pro- 
vide for a facility (1) that will adequately 
meet the existing and probable future traffic 
needs and conditions in a manner condu- 
cive to safety, durabiilty, and economy of 
maintenance; (2) that will be designed and 
constructed in accordance with standards 
best suited to accomplish the foregoing 
objectives and to conform to the particular 
needs of each locality. 

(b) The geometric and construction 
standards to be adopted for the Interstate 
System shall be those approved by the Sec- 
retary in cooperation with the State high- 
way departments. Such standards shall be 
adequate to accommodate the types and vol- 
umes of traffic forecast for the year 1975. 
The right-of-way width of the Interstate 
System shall be adequate to permit con- 
struction of projects on the Interstate Sys- 
tem up to such standards. The Secretary 
shall apply such standards uniformly 
throughout the States. 

(c) Projects on the Federal-aid secondary 
system in which Federal funds participate 
shall be constructed according to specifica- 
tions that will provide all-weather service 
and permit maintenance at a reasonable cost. 

(ad) On any highway project in which 
Federal funds hereafter participate, or on 
any such project constructed since Decem- 
ber 20, 1944, the location, form and char- 
acter of informational, regulatory and warn- 
ing signs, curb and pavement or other mark- 
ings, and traffic signals installed or placed 
by any public authority or other agency, 
shall be subject to the approval of the 
State highway department with the concur- 
rence of the Secretary, who is directed to 
concur only in such installations as will pro- 
mote the safe and efficient utilization of the 
highways. 

(e) No funds shall be approved for ex- 
penditure on any Federal-aid highway, or 
highway affected under chapter 2 of this 
title, unless proper safety protective devices 
complying with safety standards determined 
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by the Secretary at that time as being ade- 
quate shall be installed or be in operation 
at any highway and railroad grade crossing 
or drawbridge on that portion of the high- 
way with respect to which such expenditures 
are to be made. 

(£) The Secretary shall not, as a condi- 
tion precedent to his approval under section 
106 of this title, require any State to ac- 
quire title to, or control of, any marginal 
land along the proposed highway in addi- 
tion to that reasonably necessary for road 
surfaces, median strips, gutters, ditches, and 
side slopes, and of sufficient width to provide 
service roads for adjacent property to permit 
safe access at controlled locations in order 
to expedite traffic, promote safety, and min- 
imize roadside parking. 

§ 110. Project agreements 

(a) As soon as practicable after the plans, 
specifications, and estimates for a specific 
project have been approved, the Secretary 
shall enter into a formal project agreement 
with the State highway department con- 
cerning the construction and maintenance 
of such project. Such project agreement 
shall make provision for State funds re- 
quired for the State’s pro rata share of the 
cost of construction of such project and for 
the maintenance thereof after completion 
of construction. 

(b) The Secretary may rely upon repre- 
sentations made by the State highway de- 
partment with respect to the arrangements 
or agreements made by the State highway 
department and appropriate local officials 
where a part of the project is to be con- 
structed at the expense of, or in cooperation 
with, local subdivisions of the State. 


§111. Agreements relating to use of and 
access to rights-of-way, Interstate 
System 

All agreements between the Secretary and 
the State highway department for the con- 
struction of projects on the Interstate Sys- 
tem shall contain a clause providing that 
the State will not add any points of access 
to, or exit from, the project in addition to 
those approved by the Secretary in the plans 
for such project, without the prior approval 
of the Secretary. Such agreements shall also 
contain a clause providing that the State 
will not permit automotive service stations 
or other commercial establishments for serv- 
ing motor vehicle users to be constructed or 
located on the rights-of-way of the Inter- 
state System. Such agreements may, how- 
ever, authorize a State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof to use the airspace above and 
below the established grade line of the high- 
way pavement for the parking of motor 
vehicles, provided such use does not inter- 
fere in any way with the free flow of traffic 
on the Interstate System. 


§ 112, Letting of contracts 


(a) In all cases where the construction is 
to be performed by the State highway de- 
partment or under its supervision, a request 
for submission of bids shall be made by ad- 
vertisement unless some other method is ap- 
proved by the Secretary. The Secretary shall 
require such plans and specifications and 
such methods of bidding as shall be effective 
in securing competition. 

(b) Construction of each project, subject 
to the provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section, shall be performed by contract 
awarded by competitive bidding, unless the 
Secretary shall affirmatively find that, under 
the circumstances relating to such project, 
some other method is in the public interest. 
All such findings shall be reported promptly 
in writing to the Committees on Public 
Works of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

(c) The Secretary shall require as a con- 
dition precedent to his approval of each con- 
tract awarded by competitive bidding pur- 
suant to subsection (b) of this section, and 
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subject to the provisions of this section, a 
sworn statement, executed by, or on behalf 
of, the person, firm, association, or corpora- 
tion to whom such contract is to be awarded, 
certifying that such person, firm, association, 
or corporation has not, either directly or in- 
directly, entered into any agreement, partici- 
pated in any collusion, or otherwise taken 
any action in restraint of free competitive 
bidding in connection with such contract. 

(d) No contract awarded by competitive 
bidding pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section, and subject to the provisions of this 
section, shall be entered into by any State 
highway department or local subdivision of 
the State without compliance with the provi- 
sions of this section, and without the prior 
concurrence of the Secretary in the award 
thereof. 

(e) The provisions of this section shall not 
be applicable to contracts for projects on the 
Federal-aid secondary system in those States 
where the Secretary has discharged his 
responsibility pursuant to section 117 of 
this title. 


$ 113. Prevailing rate of wage—Interstate 
System 

(a) The Secretary shall take such action 
as may be necessary to insure that all labor- 
ers and mechanics employed by contractors 
or subcontractors on the initial construction 
work performed on highway projects on the 
Interstate System authorized under section 
108 (b) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956, shall be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing on the same type of 
work on similar construction in the im- 
mediate locality as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor in accordance with the Act 
of August 30, 1935, known as the Davis- 
Bacon Act (40 U. S. C., sec. 276a). 

(b) In carrying out the duties of sub- 
section (a) of this section, the Secretary of 
Labor shall consult with the highway de- 
partment of the State in which a project on 
the Interstate System is to be performed. 
After giving due regard to the information 
thus obtained, he shall make a predetermi- 
nation of the minimum wages to be paid 
laborers and mechanics in accordance with 
the provisions of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion which shall be set out in each project 
advertisement for bids and in each bid pro- 
posal form and shall be made a part of the 
contract covering the project. 


§ 114. Construction 


(a) The construction of any highways or 
portions of highways located on a Federal- 
aid system shall be undertaken by the re- 
spective State highway departments or un- 
der their direct supervision. Except as pro- 
vided in section 117 of this title, such con- 
struction shall be subject to the inspection 
and approval of the Secretary. The con- 
struction work and labor in each State shall 
be performed under the direct supervision of 
the State highway department and in ac- 
cordance with the laws of that State and 
applicable Federal laws. Construction may 
be begun as soon as funds are available for 
expenditure pursuant to subsection (a) of 
section 118 of this title. 

(b) Convict labor shall not be used in 
such construction unless it is labor per- 
formed by convicts who are on parole or pro- 
bation 


$ 115. Construction by States in advance of 
apportionment—Interstate System 

(a) When a State has obligated all funds 
apportioned to it under subsection (b) (4) 
and (5) of section 104 of this title, and pro- 
ceeds to construct any project without the 
aid of Federal funds, including one or more 
parts of any project. on the Interstate Sys- 
tem as designated at that time, in accord- 
ance with all procedures and all require- 
ments applicable to projects financed with 
Interstate System funds authorized to be 
appropriated under subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 108 of the Pederal-Aid Highway Act of 
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1956, except insofar as such procedures and 
requirements limit a State to the construc- 
tion of projects with the aid of Federal 
funds previously apportioned to it, the Sec- 
retary, upon application by such State and 
his approval of such application, is au- 
thorized to pay to such State the Federal 
share of the costs of construction of such 
project when additional funds are appor- 
tioned to such State under subsection (b) 
(4) and (5) of section 104 of this title if: 

(1) prior to the construction of the proj- 
ect the Secretary shall have approved the 
plans and specifications therefor in the same 
manner as other projects on the Interstate 
System; and 

(2) the project shall conform to the stand- 
ards adopted under subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 109 of this title. 

(b) In determining the apportionment for 
any fiscal year under the provisions of sub- 
section (b) (5) of section 104 of this title, 
any such project constructed by a State 
without the aid of Federal funds shall not 
be considered completed until an application 
under the provisions of this section with 
respect to such project has been approved 
by the Secretary. 

§ 116. Maintenance 

(a) Except as provided in subsection (d) 
of this section, it shall be the duty of the 
State highway department to maintain, or 
cause to be maintained, any project con- 
structed under the provisions of this chapter 
or constructed under the provisions of prior 
acts. The State’s obligation to the United 
States to maintain any such project shall 
cease when it no longer constitutes a part 
of a Federal-aid system. 

(b) In any State wherein the State high- 
way department is without legal authority 
to maintain a project constructed on the 
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municipality, such highway department shall 
enter into a formal agreement for its mainte- 
nance with the appropriate officials of the 
county or municipality in which such project 
is located. 

(c) If at any time the Secretary shall find 
that any project constructed under the pro- 
visions of this chapter, or constructed under 
the provisions of prior acts, is not being 
properly maintained, he shall call such fact 
to the attention of the State highway de- 
partment, If, within 90 days after receipt 
of such notice, such project has not been 
put in proper condition of maintenance, the 
Secretary shall withhold approval of further 
projects of all types in the entire State until 
such project shall have been put in proper 
condition of maintenance, unless such proj- 
ect is subject to an agreement pursuant to 
subsection (b) of this section, in which case 
approval shall be withheld only for secondary 
or urban projects in the county or munici- 
pality where such project is located. 

(d) The Federal-aid funds apportioned to 
the Territory of Alaska and the funds con- 
tributed by the Territory under section 120 
of this title may be expended for the mainte- 
nance of roads within the system or systems 
of roads agreed upon under section 103 (f) 
of this title under the same terms and con- 
ditions as for the construction of such roads. 
§ 117. Secondary road responsibility 

(a) The Secretary may, upon the request 
of any State highway department, discharge 
his responsibility relative to the plans, speci- 
fications, estimates, surveys, contract awards, 
design, inspection, and construction of all 
projects on the Federal-aid secondary sys- 
tem by his receiving and approving a certi- 
fied statement by the State highway depart- 
ment setting forth that the plans, design, 
and construction for each such project are 
in accord with those standards and pro- 
cedures which (1) were adopted by such 
State highway department, (2) were applica- 
ble to projects in this category, and (3) were 
approved by him. 
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(b) The Secretary shali not approve such 
standards and procedures unless they are in 
accordance with the provisions of subsec- 
tion (b) of section 105, subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 106, and subsection (c) of section 109, 
of this title. 

(c) Subsections (a) and (b) of this section 
shall not be construed to relieve the Secre- 
tary of his obligation to make a final inspec- 
tion of each project after construction and 
to require an adequate showing of the esti- 
mated cost of construction and the actual 
cost of construction. 

§ 118. Availability of sums apportioned 


(a) On and after the date that the Secre- 
tary has certified to each State highway de- 
partment the sums apportioned to each Fed- 
eral-aid system or part thereof pursuant to 
an authorization under this title, or under 
prior acts, such sums shall be available for 
expenditure under the provisions of this title. 

(b) Such sums shall continue available 
for expenditure in that State for the ap- 
propriate Federal-aid system or part thereof 
for a period of 2 years after the close of the 
fiscal year for which such sums are author- 
ized and any amounts so apportioned re- 
maining unexpended at the end of such 
period shall lapse, except that any amount 
apportioned to the States for the Interstate 
System under subsection (b) (4) and (5) of 
section 104 of this title remaining unex- 
pended at the end of the period during which 
it is available under this section shall lapse 
and shall immediately be reapportioned 
among the other States in accordance with 
the provisions of subsection (b) (5) of sec- 
tion 104 of this title. Such sums for any 
fiscal year shall be deemed to be expended if 
a sum equal to the total of the sums appor- 
tioned to the State for such fiscal year and 
previous fiscal years is covered by formal 
project agreements providing for the expen- 
diture of funds authorized by each act which 
contains provisions authorizing the appro- 
priation of funds for Federal-aid highways. 
Any Federal-aid highway funds released by 
the payment of the final voucher or by the 
modification of the formal project agreement 
shall be credited to the same class of funds, 
primary, secondary, urban, or interstate, pre- 
viously apportioned to the State and be im- 
mediately available for expenditure. 

(c) The total payments to any State shall 
not at any time during a current fiscal year 
exceed the total of all apportionments to 
such State in accordance with section 104 
of this title for such fiscal year and all pre- 
ceding fiscal years. 

§119. Administration of Federal aid for 
highways in Alaska 


(a) The Secretary shall administer the 
functions, duties, and authority pertaining 
to the construction, repair. and maintenance 
of roads, tramways, ferries, bridges, trails, 
and other works in Alaska, conferred upon 
the Department of the Interior and, prior to 
September 16, 1956, administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior under the act of 
June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 446; 48 U. S. C., sec, 
321a and following). 

(b) The Secretary shall, by order or regu- 
lations, distribute the functions, duties, and 
authority required to be administered by him 
under subsection (a) of this section and ap- 
propriations pertaining thereto as he may 
deem proper to accomplish the economical 
and effective organization and administra- 
tion thereof. 


§ 120. Federal share payable 


(a) Subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tions (d) and (h) of this section, the Fed- 
eral share payable on account of any proj- 
ect, financed with primary, secondary, or 
urban funds, on the Federal-aid primary 
system and the Federal-aid secondary sys- 
tem shall not exceed 50 per centum of the 
cost of construction, except that in the case 
of any State containing unappropriated and 
unreserved public lands and nontaxable In- 
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dian lands, individual and tribal, exceeding 
5 per centum of the total area of all lands 
therein, the Federal share shall be increased 
by a percentage of the remaining cost equal 
to the percentage that the area of all such 
lands in such State, is of its total area. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (d) of this section, the Federal share 
payable on account of any project, financed 
with interstate funds on the Interstate Sys- 
tem, authorized to be appropriated prior to 
June 29, 1956, shall not exceed 60 per centum 
of the cost of construction, except that in the 
case of any State containing unappropriated 
and unreserved public lands and nontaxable 
Indian lands, individual and tribal, exceed- 
ing 5 per centum of the total area of all lands 
therein, the Federal share shall be increased 
by a percentage of the remaining cost equal 
to the percentage that the area of all such 
lands in such State, is of its total area. The 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section 
shall apply to any project financed with 
funds authorized by the provisions of sec- 
on 2 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1952. 

(c) Subject to the provisions of subsection 
(d) of this section, the Federal share pay- 
able on account of any project on the Inter- 
state System provided for by funds made 
available under the provisions of section 
108 (b) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956 shall be increased to 90 per centum of 
the total cost thereof, plus a percentage of 
the remaining 10 per centum of such cost in 
any State containing unappropriated and 
unreserved public lands and nontaxable In- 
dian lands, individual and tribal, exceeding 
5 per centum of the total area of all lands 
therein, equal to the percentage that the 
area of such lands in such State is of its total 
area, except that such Federal share payable 
on any project in any State shall not exceed 
95 per centum of the total cost of such 
project. 

(d) The Federal share payable on account 
of any project for the elimination of hazards 
of railway-highway crossings, as more fully 
described and subject to the conditions and 
limitations set forth in section 130 of this 
title, may amount to 100 per centum of the 
cost of construction of such projects, except 
that not more than 50 per centum of the 
right-of-way and property damage costs, paid 
from public funds, on any such project, may 
be paid from sums apportioned in accord- 
ance with section 104 of this title: Provided, 
That not more than 10 per centum of all the 
sums apportioned for all the Federal-aid 
systems for any fiscal year in accordance with 
section 104 of this title shall be used under 
this subsection. 

(e) The Secretary may rely on a statement 
from the Secretary of the Interior as to the 
area of the lands referred to in subsections 
(a) and (b) of this section. The Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized and directed to 
provide such statement annually. 

(f) The Federal share payable on account 
of any repair or reconstruction provided for 
funds made available under section 125 of 
this title shall not exceed 50 per centum of 
the cost thereof. 

(g) The Secretary is authorized to coop- 
erate with the State highway departments 
and with the Department of the Interior in 
the construction of Federal-aid highways 
within Indian reservations and national 
parks and monuments under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior and to pay 
the amount assumed therefor from the funds 
apportioned in accordance with section 104 
of this title to the State wherein the reserva- 
tions and national parks and monuments are 
located. 

(h) The Territory of Alaska shall con- 
tribute funds each fiscal year in an amount 
that shall be not less than 10 percent of 
the Federal funds apportioned to it for such 
fiscal year, such contribution to be deposited 
in a special account in the Federal Treasury 
for use in conjunction with the Federal 
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funds apportioned to the Territory. The 
Federal funds apportioned to the Territory 
of Alaska and the funds contributed by the 
Territory may be expended by the Secretary 
either directly or in cooperation with the 
Alaska Highway and Public Works Board 
and may be so expended separately or in 
combination and without regard to the 
matching provisions of this chapter. 


§ 121. Payment to States for construction 


(a) The Secretary may, in his discretion, 
from time to time as the work progresses, 
make payments to a State for costs of con- 
struction incurred by it on a project. These 
payments shall at no time exceed the Federal 
share of the costs of construction incurred 
to the date of the voucher covering such pay- 
ment plus the Federal share of the value of 
the materials which have been stockpiled in 
the vicinity of such construction in con- 
formity to plans and specifications for the 
project. 

(b) After completion of a project in ac- 
cordance with the plans and specifications, 
and approval of the final voucher by the Sec- 
retary, a State shall be entitled to payment 
out of the appropriate sums apportioned to 
it of the unpaid balance of the Federal share 
payable on account of such project. 

(c) No payment shall be made under this 
chapter, except for a project located on a 
Federal-aid system and covered by a project 
agreement. No final payment shall be made 
to a State for its costs of construction of a 
project until the completion of the construc- 
tion has been approved by the Secretary fol- 
lowing inspections pursuant to section 114 
(a) of this title. 

(d) In making payments pursuant to this 
section, the Secretary shall be bound by the 
limitations with respect to the permissible 
amounts of such payments contained in sec- 
tions 120 and 130 of this title. Payments for 
construction engineering on any one project 
shall not exceed the 10 percent of the Fed- 
eral share of the cost of construction of such 
project after excluding from the cost of con- 
struction the costs of rights-of-way, prelim» 
inary engineering, and construction engi- 
neering. 

(e) Such payments shall be made to such 
official or officials or depository as may be 
designated by the State highway department 
and authorized under the laws of the State 
to receive public funds of the State. 


§ 122. Payment to States for bond retirement 


Any State that shall use the proceeds of 
bonds issued by the State, county, city, or 
other political subdivision of the State for 
the construction of one or more projects on 
the Federal-aid primary or Interstate System, 
or extensions of any of the Federal-aid high- 
Way systems in urban areas, may claim pay- 
ment of any portion of the sums apportioned 
to it for expenditure on such system to aid 
in the retirement of the principal of such 
bonds at their maturities, to the extent that 
the proceeds of such bonds have been actu- 
ally expended in the construction of one or 
more of such projects. Such claim for pay- 
ment may be made only when all of the pro- 
visions of this title have been complied with 
to the same extent and with the same effect 
as though payment were to be made to the 
State under section 121 of this title, instead 
of this section, and the Federal share pay- 
able shall not exceed the pro rata basis of 
payment authorized in section 120 of this 
title. This section shall not be construed as 
@ commitment or obligation on the part of 
the United States to provide funds for the 
payment of the principal of any such bonds, 
§ 123. Relocation of utility facilities 


(a) When a State shall pay for the cost of 
relocation of utility facilities necessitated by 
the construction of a project on the Federal- 
aid primary or secondary systems or on the 
Interstate System, including extensions 
thereof within urban areas, Federal funds 
may be used to reimburse the State for such 
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cost in the same proportion as Federal funds 
are expended on the project. Federal funds 
shall not be used to reimburse the State 
under this section when the payment to the 
utility violates the law of the State or vio- 
lates a legal contract between the utility and 
the State. Such reimbursement shall be 
made only after evidence satisfactory to the 
Secretary shall have been presented to him 
substantiating the fact that the State has 
paid such cost from its own funds with re- 
spect to Federal-aid highway projects for 
which Federal funds are obligated subse- 
quent to April 16, 1958, for work, including 
relocation of utility facilities. 

(b) The term “utility,” for the purposes 
of this section, shall include publicly, pri- 
vately, and cooperatively owned utilities. 

(c) The term “cost of relocation,” for the 
purposes of this section, shall include the 
entire amount paid by such utility properly 
attributable to such relocation after deduct- 
ing therefrom any increase in the value of 
the new facility and any salvage value de- 
rived from the old facility. 


§ 124. Advances to State 


If the Secretary shall determine that it is 
necessary for the expeditious completion of 
projects on any of the Federal-aid systems, 
including the Interstate System, he may ad- 
vance to any State out of any existing appro- 
priations the Federal share of the cost of 
construction thereof to enable the State 
highway department to make prompt pay- 
ments for acquisition of rights-of-way, and 
for the construction as it . The 
sums so advanced shall be deposited in a 
special revolving trust fund, by the State offi- 
cial authorized under the laws of the State 
to receive Federal-aid highway funds, to be 
disbursed solely upon vouchers approved by 
the State highway department for rights-of- 
way which have been or are being acquired, 
and for construction which has been actually 
performed and approved by the Secretary 
pursuant to this chapter. Upon determina- 
tion by the Secretary that any part of the 
funds advanced to any State under the pro- 
visions of this section are no longer required, 
the amount of the advance, which is deter- 
mined to be in excess of current require- 
ments of the State, shall be repaid upon his 
demand, and such repayments shall be re- 
turned to the credit of the appropriation 
from which the funds were advanced. Any 
sum advanced and not repaid on demand 
shall be deducted from sums due the State 
for the Federal pro rata share of the cost of 
construction of Federal-aid projects. 

§ 125. Emergency relief 

An emergency fund is authorized for ex- 
penditure by the Secretary in accordance 
with the provisions of this section. The 
Secretary may expend funds therefrom, after 
receipt of an application therefor from a 
State highway department, for the repair or 
reconstruction of highways and bridges on 
the Federal-aid highway systems, including 
the Interstate System, in accordance with 
the provisions of this chapter which he shall 
find have suffered serious damage as the re- 
sult of disaster over a wide area, such as by 
floods, hurricanes, tidal waves, earthquakes, 
severe storms, landslides, or other catastro- 
phes in any part of the United States. The 
appropriations of such moneys, not to ex- 
ceed $30 million, as may be necessary for 
the initial establishment of this fund and 
for its replenishment on an annual basis is 
authorized. Pending such appropriation or 
replenishment, the Secretary may expend 
from existing Federal-aid highway appro- 
priations, such sums as may be necessary 
for the immediate prosecution of the work 
herein authorized, such existing appropri- 
ations to be reimbursed from the appropri- 
ation hereinabove authorized when made. 
No funds shall be expended under the pro- 
visions of this section with respect to any 
such catastrophe in any State unless an 
emergency has been declared by the Gov- 
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ernor of such State and concurred in by the 
Secretary. 
$ 126. Diversion 


(a) Since it is unfair and unjust to tax 
motor-vehicle transportation unless the pro- 
ceeds of such taxation are applied to the 
construction, improvement, or maintenance 
of highways, after June 30, 1935, Federal aid 
for highway construction shall be extended 
only to those States that use at least the 
amounts provided by law on June 18, 1934, 
for such purposes in each State from State 
motor-vehicle registration fees, licenses, gas- 
oline taxes, and other special taxes on 
motor-vehicle owners and operators of all 
Kinds for the construction, improvement, 
and maintenance of highways and adminis- 
trative expenses in connection therewith, 
including the retirement of bonds for the 
payment of which such revenues have been 
pledged, and for no other purposes, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall promulgate from time to time. 

(b) In no case shall the provisions of this 
section operate to deprive any State of more 
than one-third of the entire apportionment 
authorized under this chapter to which that 
State would be entitled in any fiscal year. 
The amount of any reduction in a State's 
apportionment shall be reapportioned in the 
same manner as any other unexpended bal- 
ance at the end of the period during which 
it otherwise would be available in accord- 
ance with section 104 (b) of this title. 


§ 127. Vehicle weight and width limita- 
tions—Interstate System 


No funds authorized to be appropriated 
for any fiscal year under section 108 (b) of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 shall 
be apportioned to any State within the 
boundaries of which the Interstate System 
may lawfully be used by vehicles with 
weight in excess of 18,000 pounds carried on 
any one axle, or with a tandem-axle weight 
in excess of 32,000 pounds, or with an over- 
all gross weight in excess of 73,280 pounds, 
or with a width in excess of 96 inches, or the 
corresponding maximum weights or maxi- 
mum widths permitted for vehicles using 
the public highways of such State under 
laws or regulations established by appro- 
priate State authority in effect on July 1, 
1956, whichever is the greater. Any amount 
which is withheld from apportionment to 
any State pursuant to the foregoing provi- 
sions shall lapse. This section shall not be 
construed to deny apportionment to any 
State allowing the operation within such 
State of any vehicles or combinations 
thereof that could be lawfully operated 
within such State on July 1, 1956. 


§ 128. Public hearings 


(a) Any State highway department which 
submits plans for a Federal-aid highway 
project involving the bypassing of, or going 
through, any city, town, or village, either 
incorporated or unincorporated, shall certify 
to the Secretary that it has had public hear- 
ings, or has afforded the opportunity for 
such hearings, and has considered the eco- 
nomic effects of such a location. Any State 
highway department which submits plans 
for an Interstate System project shall cer- 
tify to the Secretary that it has had public 
hearings at a convenient location, or has 
afforded the opportunity for such hearings, 
for the purpose of enabling persons in rural 
areas through or contiguous to whose prop- 
erty the highway will pass to express any 
objections they may have to the proposed 
location of such highway. 

(b) When hearings have been held under 
subsection (a), the State highway depart- 
ment shall submit a copy of the transcript 
of said hearings to the Secretary, together 
with the certification, 


§ 129. Toll roads, bridges and tunnels 


(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 301 of this title, the Secretary may per- 
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mit Federal participation, on the same basis 
and in the same manner as in the construc- 
tion of free highways under this chapter, in 
the construction of any toll bridge, toll tun- 
nel, or approach thereto, upon compliance 
with the conditions contained in this sec- 
tion. Such bridge, tunnel, or approach 
thereto, must be publicly owned and oper- 
ated, Federal funds may participate in the 
approaches to a toll bridge or toll tunnel 
whether such bridge or tunnel is to be or 
has been constructed, or acquired, by the 
State or other public authority. The State 
highway department or departments must be 
& party or parties to an agreement with the 
Secretary whereby it or they undertake per- 
formance of the following obligations: 

(1) all tolls received from the operation 
of the bridge or tunnel, less the actual cost 
of such operation and maintenance, shall be 
applied to the repayment to the State or 
other public authority of all of the costs of 
construction or acquisition of such bridge or 
tunnel, except that part which was con- 
tributed by the United States; 

(2) no tolls shall be charged for the use 
of such bridge or tunnel after the State or 
other public authority shall have been so 
repaid; and 

(3) after the date of final repayment, the 
bridge or tunnel shall be maintained and 
operated as a free bridge or free tunnel. 

(b) Upon a finding by the Secretary that 
such action will promote the development 
of an integrated Interstate System, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to approve as part of the 
Interstate System any toll road, bridge, or 
tunnel, now or hereafter constructed which 
meets the standards adopted for the im- 
provement of projects located on the Inter- 
state System, when such toll road, bridge, or 
tunnel is located on a route heretofore or 
hereafter designated as a part of the Inter- 
state System. No Federal-aid highway 
funds shall be expended for the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, or improvement of any 
such toll road, except to the extent per- 
mitted by law after June 29, 1956. No Fed- 
eral-aid highway funds shall be expended 
for the construction, reconstruction, or im- 
provement of any such toll bridge or tunnel, 
except to the extent permitted by law on or 
after June 29, 1956. 

(c) Funds authorized under prior acts for 
expenditure on any of the Federal-aid high- 
way systems, including the Interstate Sys- 
tem, shall be available for expenditure on 
projects approaching any toll road, bridge, 
or tunnel to a point where such project will 
have some use irrespective of its use for such 
toll road, bridge, or tunnel. 

(d) Funds authorized for the Interstate 
System shall be available for expenditure on 
Interstate System projects approaching any 
toll road on the Interstate System, although 
the project has no use other than an ap- 
proach to such toll road, if an agreement 
satisfactory to the Secretary has been 
reached with the State prior to the approval 
of such project— 

(1) that the section of toll road will be- 
come free to the public upon the collection 
of tolls sufficient to liquidate the cost of the 
toll road or any bonds outstanding at the 
time constituting a valid lien against such 
section of toll road covered in the agreement 
and their maintenance and operation and 
debt service during the period of toll collec- 
tions, and 

(2) that there is one or more reasonably 
satisfactory alternate free routes available to 
traffic by which the toll section of the sys- 
tem may be bypassed. 

§ 130. Railway-highway crossings 

(a) Except as provided in subsection (d) 
of section 120 of this title and subsection 
(b) of this section, the entire cost of con- 
struction of projects for the elimination of 
hazards of railway-highway crossings, includ- 
ing the separation or protection of grades 
at crossings, the reconstruction of existing 
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railroad grade-crossing structures, and the 
relocation of highways to eliminate grade 
crossings, may be paid from sums appor- 
tioned in accordance with section 104 of this 
title. In any case when the elimination of 
the hazards of a railway-highway crossing 
can be effected by the relocation of a por- 
tion of a railway at a cost estimated by the 
Secretary to be less than the cost of such 
elimination by one of the methods men- 
tioned in the first sentence of this section, 
then the entire cost of such relocation proj- 
ect, except as provided in subsection (d) 
of section 120 of this title and subsection 
(b) of this section, may be paid from sums 
apportioned in accordance with section 104 
of this title. 

(b) The Secretary may classify the various 
types of projects involved in the elimination 
of hazards of railway-highway crossings, and 
may set for each such classification a per- 
centage of the costs of construction which 
shall be deemed to represent the net benefit 
to the railroad or railroads for the purpose 
of determining the railroad’s share of the 
cost of construction. The percentage so 
determined shall in no case exceed 10 per- 
cent. The Secretary shall determine the ap- 
propriate classification of each project. 

(c) Any railroad involved in a project 
for the elimination of hazards of railway- 
highway crossings paid for in whole or in 
part from sums made available for expendi- 
ture under this title, or prior acts, shall 
be liable to the United States for the net 
benefit to the railroad determined under 
the classification of such project made pur- 
suant to subsection (b) of this section. 
Such liability to the United States may be 
discharged by direct payment to the State 
highway department of the State in which 
the project is located, in which case such 
payment shall be credited to the cost of 
the project. Such payment may consist in 
whole or in part of materials and labor fur- 
nished by the railroad in connection with 
the construction of such project. If any 
such railroad fails to discharge such liability 
within a 6-month period after completion 
of the project, it shall be liable to the United 
States for its share of the cost, and the 
Secretary shall request the Attorney Gen- 
eral to institute proceedings against such 
railroad for the recovery of the amount 
for which it is liable under this subsection. 
The Attorney General is authorized to bring 
such proceedings on behalf of the United 
States. in the appropriate district court of 
the United States, and the United States 
shall be entitled in such proceedings to re- 
cover such sums as it is considered and 
adjudged by the court that such railroad 
is liable for in the premises. Any amounts 
recovered by the United States under this 
subseccion shall be credited to miscellaneous 
receipts. 

§ 131. Areas adjacent to the Interstate System 


(a) To promote the safety, convenience, 
and enjoyment of public travel and the 
free flow of interstate commerce and to 
protect the public investment in the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways, it is declared to be in the public 
interest to encourage and assist the States 
to control the use of and to improve areas 
adjacent to the Interstate System by con- 
trolling the erection and maintenance of 
outdoor advertising signs, displays, and de- 
vices adjacent to that system. It is de- 
clared to be a national policy that the erec- 
tion and maintenance of outdoor advertising 
signs, displays, or devices within 660 feet 
of the edge of the right-of-way and visible 
from the main-traveled way of all portions 
of the Interstate System constructed upon 
any part of right-of-way, the entire width 
of which is acquired subsequent to July 1, 
1956, should be regulated, consistent with 
national standards to be prepared and pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary, which shall in- 
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clude only the following four types of signs, 
and no signs advertising illegal activities: _ 

(1) Directional or other official signs or 
notices that are required or authorized by 
law. 

(2) Signs advertising the sale or lease 
of the property upon which they are lo- 
cated. 

(3) Signs erected or maintained pursuant 
to authorization or permitted under State 
law, and not inconsistent with the national 
policy and standards of this section, adver- 
tising activities being conducted at a loca- 
tion within 12 miles of the point at which 
such signs are located. 

(4) Signs erected or maintained pursuant 
to authorization in State law and not in- 
consistent with the national policy and 
standards of this section, and designed to 
give information in the specific interest of 
the traveling public. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ized to enter into agreements with State 
highway departments (including such sup- 
plementary agreements as may be necessary) 
to carry out the national policy set forth in 
subsection (a) of this section with respect to 
the Interstate System within the State. Any 
such agreement shall include provisions for 
regulation and control of the erection and 
maintenance of advertising signs, displays, 
and other advertising devices in conformity 
with the standards established in accordance 
with subsection (a) of this section and may 
include, among other things, provisions for 
preservation of natural beauty, prevention of 
erosion, landscaping, reforestation, develop- 
ment of viewpoints for scenic attractions that 
are accessible to the public without charge, 
and the erection of markers, signs, or plaques, 
and development of areas in appreciation of 
sites of historical significance. Upon applica- 
tion of the State, any such agreement may, 
within the discretion of the Secretary of 
Commerce, consistent with the national 
policy, provide for excluding from application 
of the national standards segments of the 
Interstate System which traverse incorpo- 
rated municipalities wherein the use of real 
property adjacent to the Interstate System 
is subject to municipal regulation or control, 
or which traverse other areas where the land 
use is clearly established by State law as in- 
dustrial or commercial, and any such seg- 
ment excluded from the application of such 
standards shall not be considered in comput- 
ing the increase of the Federal share payable 
on account thereof. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 109 of this title, if an agreement pur- 
suant to this section has been entered into 
with any State prior to July 1, 1961, the Fed- 
eral share payable on account of any project 
on the Interstate System within that State 
provided for by funds authorized under the 
provisions of section 108 (b) of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956, as amended by sec- 
tion 8 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958, 
to which the national policy and the agree- 
ment apply, shall be increased by one-half of 
1 percent of the total cost thereof, not in- 
cluding any additional cost that may be 
incurred in the carrying out of the agree- 
ment. The increase in the Federal share 
which is payable hereunder shall be paid only 
from appropriations from moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, which 
such appropriations are hereby authorized. 

(d) Whenever any portion of the Interstate 
System is located upon or adjacent to any 
public lands or reservations of the United 
States, the Secretary of Commerce may 
make such arrangements and enter into such 
agreements with the agency having jurisdic- 
tion over such lands or reservations as may 
be necessary to carry out the national policy 
set forth in subsection (a) of this section, and 
any such agency is authorized and directed 
to cooperate fully with the Secretary of Com- 
merce in this connection. 
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(e) Whenever a State shall acquire by pur- 
chase or condemnation the right to advertise 
or regulate advertising in an area adjacent to 
the right-of-way of a project on the Inter- 
state System for the purpose of implementing 
this section, the cost of such acquisition shall 
be considered as a part of the cost of con- 
struction of such project and Federal funds 
may be used to pay the Federal pro rata share 
of such cost. Reimbursement to the State 
shall be made only with respect to that por- 
tion of such cost which does not exceed 5 
percent of the cost of the right-of-way for 
such project. 

Chapter 2—Other highways 
Sec. 
201. Authorizations. 
202. Apportionment or allocation. 
203. Availability of funds. 
204. Forest highways. 
205. Forest development roads and trails. 
206. Park roads and trails. 
207. Parkways. 
208. Indian reservation roads. 
209. Public lands highways. 
210. Defense access roads. 
211, Timber access road hearings. 
212, Inter-American Highway. 
213. Rama Road. 


§ 201. Authorizations. 


The provisions of this title shall apply to all 
unappropriated authorizations contained in 
prior acts, and also to all unexpended appro- 
priations heretofore made, providing for the 
expenditure of Federal funds on the follow- 
ing classes of highways: Forest highways, for- 
est development roads and trails, park roads 
and trails, parkways, Indian reservation 
roads, public lands highways, and defense 
access roads. All such authorizations and 
appropriations shall continue in full force 
and effect, but hereafter obligations entered 
into and expenditures made pursuant there- 
to shall be subject to the provisions of this 
title. 

§ 202. Apportionment or allocation 

(a) On or before January 1 next preceding 
the commencement of each fiscal year, the 
Secretary shall apportion the sums author- 
ized to be appropriated for such fiscal year 
for forest highways in the several States, ac- 
cording to the area and value of the land 
owned by the United States within the na- 
tional forests therein, which the Secretary 
of Agriculture is directed to determine and 
certify to the Secretary from such informa- 
tion, sources, and departments as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may deem most accurate. 

(b) Sums authorized to be appropriated 
for forest development roads and trails shall 
be allocated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
according to the relative needs of the vari- 
ous national forests, taking into considera- 
tion the existing transportation facilities, 
value of timber or other resources served, 
relative fire danger, and comparative difficul- 
ties of road and trail construction. 

(c) Sums authorized to be appropriated for 
public lands highways shall be allocated by 
the Secretary among those States having un- 
appropriated or unreserved public lands, 
nontaxable Indian lands, or other Federal 
reservations, on the basis of need in such 
States, respectively, as determined by the 
Secretary upon application of the State high- 
way departments of the respective States. 
Preference shall be given to those projects 
which are located on a Federal-aid system. 

§ 203. Availability of funds 


Funde now authorized for forest highways, 
forest development roads and trails, park 
roads and trails, parkways, Indian reserva- 
tion roads, and public lands highways shall 
be available for contract upon apportion- 
ment, or a date not earlier than 1 year pre- 
ceding the beginning of the fiscal year for 
which authorized if no apportionment is 
required. Any amount remaining unex- 
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pended for a period of 2 years after the close 
of the fiscal year for which authorized shall 
lapse. The Secretary of the Department 
charged with the administration of such 
funds is granted authority to incur obliga- 
tions, approve projects, and enter into con- 
tracts under such authorizations and his 
action in doing so shall be deemed a con- 
tractual obligation of the United States for 
the payment of the cost thereof and such 
funds shall be deemed to have been ex- 
pended when so obligated. Any funds here- 
tofore or hereafter authorized for any fiscal 
year for forest highways, forest-development 
roads and trails, park roads and trails, park- 
ways, Indian roads, and public lands high- 
ways shall be deemed to have been expended 
if a sum equal to the total of the sums au- 
thorized for such fiscal year and previous 
fiscal years since and including the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, shall have been 
obligated. Any of such funds released by 
payment of final voucher or modification of 
project authorizations shall be credited to 
the balance of unobligated authorizations 
and be immediately available for expenditure. 


§ 204. Forest highways 


(a) Funds available for forest highways 
shall be used by the Secretary to pay for the 
cost of construction and maintenance 
thereof. In connection therewith, the Secre- 
tary may enter into construction contracts 
and such other contracts with a State, or 
civil subdivision thereof, as he deems advis- 
able. 

(b) Cooperation of States, counties, or 
other local subdivisions may be accepted but 
shall not be required by the Secretary. 

(c) Construction estimated to cost $5,000 
or more per mile, exclusive of bridges, shall 
be advertised and let to contract. If such 
estimated cost is less than $5,000 per mile 
or if, after proper advertising, no acceptable 
bid is received or the bids are deemed exces- 
sive, the work may be done by the Secre- 
tary on his own account. For such purpose, 
the Secretary may purchase, lease, hire, rent, 
or otherwise obtain all necessary supplies, 
materials, tools, equipment, and facilities re- 
quired to perform the work, and may pay 
wages, salaries, and other expenses for help 
employed in connection with such work. 

(d) All appropriations for forest highways 
shall be administered in conformity with 
regulations jointly approved by the Secretary 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(e) The Secretary shall transfer to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture from appropriations for 
forest highways such amounts as may be 
needed to cover necessary administrative ex- 
penses of the Forest Service in connection 
with the forest-highway program. 

(f) Funds available for forest highways 
shall be available for adjacent vehicular 
parking areas and for sanitary, water, and 
fire-control facilities. 

§ 205. Forest development roads and trails 

(a) Funds available for forest development 
roads and trails shall be used by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to pay for the cost of 
construction and maintenance thereof, in- 
cluding roads and trails, on experimental 
areas under Forest Service administration. 
In connection therewith, the Secretary of 
Agriculture may enter into construction con- 
tracts with a State, or civil subdivision 
thereof, and issue such regulations as he 
deems advisable. 

(b) Cooperation of States, counties, or 
other local subdivisions may be accepted but 
shall not be required by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

(c) Construction estimated to cost $10,000 
or more per mile, exclusive of bridges, shall 
be advertised and let to contract. If such 
estimated cost is less than $10,000 per mile 
or if, after proper advertising, no acceptable 
bid is received or the bids are deemed ex- 
eessive, the work may be done by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture on his own account. 
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For such purpose, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may purchase, lease, hire, rent, or 
otherwise obtain all necessary supplies, ma- 
terials, tools equipment, and facilities re- 
quired to perform the work, and may pay 
wages, salaries, and other expenses for help 
employed in connection with such work. 
(d) Funds available for forest develop- 
ment roads and trails shall be available for 
adjacent vehicular parking areas and for 
sanitary, water, and fire control facilities. 


§ 206. Park roads and trails 


(a) Funds available for park roads and 
trails shall be used to pay for the cost of 
construction and improvement thereof. 

(b) Appropriations for the construction 
and improvement of park roads shall be ad- 
ministered in conformity with regulations 
jointly approved by the Secretary and the 
Secretary of the Interior. 


§ 207. Parkways 


(a) Funds available for parkways shall be 
used to pay for the cost of construction 
and improvement thereof. 

(b) Appropriations for the construction of 
parkways shall be administered in conform- 
ity with regulations jointly approved by the 
Secretary and the Secretary of the Interior. 

(c) The location of parkways upon pub- 
lic lands, national forests, or other Federal 
reservations, shall be determined by agree- 
ment between the department having juris- 
diction over such lands and the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


§ 208. Indian reservation roads 


(a) Funds available for Indian reservation 
roads and bridges shall be used to pay for 
the cost of construction and improvement 
thereof. 

(b) The Secretary shall approve the loca- 
tion, type, and design of all projects for In- 
dian reservation roads and bridges before 
any expenditures are made thereon and all 
construction thereof shall be under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Secretary. 

(c) Indian labor may be employed in such 
construction and improvement under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 


§ 209. Public lands highways 


(a) Funds available for public lands high- 
ways shall be used by the Secretary to pay 
for the cost of construction and mainte- 
nance thereof. 2 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to co- 
operate with the State highway departments 
and with the Secretary of the Department 
having jurisdiction over the particular lands, 
in the survey, construction, and mainte- 
nance of public lands highways. 

(c) The provisions of section 112 of this 
title are applicable to public lands high- 
ways. 


§ 210. Defense access roads 


(a) The Secretary is authorized, out of 
the funds appropriated for defense access 
roads, to provide for the construction and 
maintenance of defense access roads (in- 
cluding bridges, tubes, and tunnels there- 
on) to military reservations, to defense in- 
dustries and defense industry sites, and to 
the sources of raw materials when such roads 
are certified to the Secretary as important 
to the national defense by the Secretary of 
Defense or such other official as the Presi- 
dent may designate, and for replacing exist- 
ing highways and highway connections that 
are shut off from the general public use by 
necessary closures or restrictions at military 
reservations and defense industry sites. 

(b) Funds appropriated for the purposes 
of this section shall be available, without 
regard to apportionment among the several 
States, for paying all or any part of the 
cost of the construction and maintenance of 
defense access roads. 

(c) Not exceeding $5 million of any funds 
appropriated under the act approved October 
16, 1951 (65 Stat. 422), may be used by the 
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Secretary in areas certified to him by the 
Secretary of Defense as maneuver areas for 
such construction, maintenance, and repair 
work as may be necessary to keep the high- 
ways therein, which have been or may be 
used for training of the Armed Forces, in 
suitable condition for such training purposes 
and for repairing the damage caused to such 
highways by the operations of men and 
equipment in such training. 

(d) Whenever any project for the con- 
struction of a circumferential highway 
around a city or of a radial intracity route 
thereto submitted by any State is certified 
by the Secretary of Defense, or such other 
official as the President may designate, as 
being important for civilian or military 
defense, such project may b2 constructed 
out of the funds heretofore or hereafter au- 
thorized to be appropriated for defense ac- 
cess roads. 

(e) If the Secretary shall determine that 
the State highway department of any State 
is unable to obtain possession and the right 
to enter upon and use the required rights- 
of-way, lands, or interest in lands, improved 
or unimproved, required for any project au- 
thorized by this section with sufficient 
promptness, the Secretary is authorized to 
acquire, enter upon, take possession thereof, 
and expend funds for projects thereon, prior 
to approval of title by the Attorney General, 
in the name of the United States, such 
rights-of-way, lands, or interest in lands as 
may be required in such State for such proj- 
ects by purchase, donation, condemnation, 
or otherwise in accordance with the laws of 
the United States (including the act of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1931; 46 Stat. 1421). The cost in- 
curred by the Secretary in acquiring any such 
rights-of-way, lands, or interest in lands may 
include the cost of examination and abstract 
of title, certificate of title, advertising, and 
any fees incidental to such acquisition; and 
shall be payable out of the funds available 
for paying the cost or the Federal share of 
the cost of the project for which such rights- 
of-way, lands, or interests in lands are ac- 
quired. The Secretary is further authorized 
and directed by proper deed executed in the 
name of the United States to convey any 
lands or interests in lands acquired in any 
State under the provisions of prior acts or 
of this section to the State highway depart- 
ment of such State or to such political sub- 
division thereof as its laws may provide, upon 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed 
upon by the Secretary and the State high- 
way department, or political subdivisions to 
which the conveyance is to be made. 

(f) The provisions of section 112 of this 
title are applicable to defense access roads. 

§ 211. Timber access road hearings 

With respect to any proposed construction 
of a timber access road from funds author- 
ized for carrying out the provisions of sec- 
tions 204, 205, and 210 of this title, advisory 
public hearings may be held at a place of 
convenient or adjacent to the area of con- 
struction with notice and reasonable op- 
portunity for interested persons to present 
their views as to the practicability and feasi- 
bility of such construction, 


§ 212, Inter-American Highway 


(a) Funds appropriated for the Inter- 
American Highway shall be used to enable 
the United States to cooperate with the 
Governments of the American Republics sit- 
uated in Central America—that is, with the 
Governments of the Republic of Costa Rica, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, and Panama—in the survey and con- 
struction of the Inter-American Highway 
within the borders of the aforesaid Republics, 
respectively. Not to exceed one-third of the 
appropriation authorized for each fiscal year 
may be expended without requiring the 
country or countries in which such funds 
may be expended to match any part thereof, 
if the Secretary of State shall find that the 
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cost of constructing said highway in such 
country or countries will be beyond their 
reasonable capacity to bear. The remainder 
of such authorized appropriations shall be 
available for expenditure only when matched 
to the extent required by this section by the 
country in which such expenditure may be 
made. Expenditures from the funds avail- 
able on a matching basis shall not be made 
for the survey and construction of any por- 
tion of said highway within the borders of 
any country named herein unless such con- 
try shall provide and make available for ex- 
penditure in conjunction therewith a sum 
equal to at least one-third of the expendi- 
tures that may be incurred by that Govern- 
ment and the United States on such portion 
of the highway. All expenditures by the 
United States under the provisions of this 
section for material, equipment, and supplies 
shall, whenever practicable, be made for 
products of the United States or of the coun- 
try in which such survey or construction 
work is being carried on. Construction work 
to be performed under contract shall be ad- 
vertised for a reasonable period by the Minis- 
ter of Public Works, or other similar official, 
of the government concerned in each of the 
participating countries and contracts shall 
be awarded pursuant to such advertisements 
with the approval of the Secretary. No part 
of the appropriations authorized shall be 
available for obligation or expenditure for 
work on said highway in any cooperating 
country unless the government of said coun- 
try shall have assented to the provisions of 
this section; shall have furnished satisfactory 
assurances that it has an organization ade- 
quately qualified to administer the functions 
required of such country under the provisions 
hereof; and then only as such country may 
submit requests, from time to time, for the 
construction of any portion of the highway 
to standards adequate to meet present and 
future traffic needs. No part of said ap- 
propriations shall be available for obligation 
or expenditure in any such country until 
the government of that country shall have 
entered into an agreement with the United 
States which shall provide, in part, that 
said country— 

(1) will provide, without participation of 
funds authorized, all necessary rights-of- 
way for the construction of said highway, 
which rights-of-way shall be of a minimum 
width where practicable of one hundred 
meters in rural areas and fifty meters in 
municipalities and shall forever be held in- 
violate as a part of the highway for public 


use; 

(2) will not impose any highway toll, or 
permit any such toll to be charged, for use 
by vehicles or persons of any portion of said 
highway constructed under the provisions of 
this section; 

(3) will not leyy or assess, directly or in- 
directly, any fee, tax, or other charge for the 
use of said highway by vehicles or persons 
from the United States that does not apply 
equally to vehicle or persons of such coun- 


try; 

(4) will continue to grant reciprocal rec- 
ognition of vehicle registration and drivers’ 
licenses in accordance with the provisions of 
the Convention for the Regulation of Inter- 
American Automotive Traffic, which was 
opened for signature at the Pan American 
Union in Washington on December 15, 1943, 
and to which such country and the United 
States are parties, or of any other treaty or 
international convention establishing simi- 
lar reciprocal ition; and 

(5) will provide for the maintenance of 
said highway after its completion in condi- 
tion adequately to serve the needs of present 
and future traffic. 

(b) The survey and construction work 
authorized by this section shall be under 
the administration of the Secretary, who 
shall consult with the appropriate officials 
of the Department of State with respect to 
matters involving the foreign relations of 
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this Government, and such negotiations 
with the Governments of the American Re- 
publics named in subsection (a) of this 
section as may be required to carry out the 
purposes of this section shall be conducted 
through, or as authorized by, the Depart- 
ment of State. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not create nor authorize the creation of any 
obligations on the part of the Government 
of the United States with respect to any ex- 
penditures for highway construction or sur- 
vey heretofore or hereafter undertaken in 
any of the countries enumerated in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section. other than the ex- 
penditures authorized by the provisions of 
this section. 

(ad) Appropriations made pursuant to any 
authorizations heretofore, or hereafter en- 
acted for the Inter-American Highway shall 
be considered available for expenditure by 
the Secretary for necessary administrative 
and engineering expenses in connection 
with the Inter-American Highway program, 


§ 213. Rama Road 


(a) Recognizing the mutual benefits that 
will accrue to the Republic of Nicaragua 
and to the United States from the comple- 
tion of the road from San Benito to Rama 
in said Republic of Nicaragua, the construc- 
tion of which road was begun and partially 
completed pursuant to an agreement be- 
tween said Republic and the United States, 
the Secretary is authorized out of the funds 
appropriated for such purposes to provide 
for the construction of such road. Appro- 
priations made for such purposes shall re- 
main available until expended. No ex- 
penditure shall be made hereunder for the 
construction of said road until a request 
therefor shall haye been received by the 
Secretary of State from the Government of 
the Republic of Nicaragua nor until an 
agreement shall have been entered into by 
said Republic with the Secretary of State 
which shall provide, in part, that said 
Republic— 

(1) will provide, without participation of 
funds authorized under this title, or under 
prior acts, all necessary right-of-way for 
the construction of said highway, which 
right-of-way shall be of a minimum width, 
where practicable, of 100 meters in rural 
areas and 60 meters in municipalities and 
shall forever be held inviolate as a part of the 
highway for public use; 

(2) will not impose any highway toll, or 
permit any such toll to be charged for the 
use of said highway by vehicles or persons; 

(3) will not levy or assess, directly or in- 
directly, any fee, tax, or other charge for 
the use of said road by vehicles or persons 
from the United States that does not apply 
equally to vehicles or persons of such Re- 
public; 

(4) will continue to grant reciprocal rec- 
ognition of vehicle registration and drivers’ 
licenses in accordance with the provisions 
of the Convention for the Regulation of In- 
ter-American Automotive Traffic, which was 
opened for signature at the Pan American 
Union in Washington on December 15, 1943, 
and to which such Republic and the United 
States are parties; or any other treaty or in- 
ternational convention establishing similar 
reciprocal recognition; and 

(5) will maintain said road after its com- 
pletion in proper condition adequately to 
serve the needs of present and future traffic. 

(b) The funds appropriated for such pur- 
poses shall be available for expenditure in 
accordance with the terms of this section for 
the survey and construction of said road 
from San Benito to Rama in the Republic of 
Nicaragua without being matched by said 
Republic, and all expenditures made under 
the provisions of this section for materials, 
equipment, and supplies, shall, whenever 
practicable, be made for products of the 
United States or of the Republic of Nica- 


ragua. 
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(c) The survey and construction work un- 
dertaken pursuant to this section shall be 
under the general supervision of the Secre- 
tary. 

4 Chapter 3—General provisions 
Sec. 

301. Freedom from tolls. 

302. State highway department, 

303. Bureau organization. 

304. Participation by small-business enter- 
prises. 

305. Archeological and paleontological sal- 
vage. 

306. 

307. 


Mapping. 
Research and planning. 

308. Cooperation with Federal and State 
agencies and foreign countries. 
Cooperation with other American Re- 

publics. 

310. Civil Defense. 

311. Highway improvements strategically 
important to the national defense. 
Detail of Army, Navy, and Air Force 

officers. 

313. Highway Safety Conference. 

314. Relief of employees in hazardous work, 

315. Detail of employees as students. 

316. Rules, regulations, and recommenda- 
tions. 

Consent by United States to conveyance 
of property. 

Appropriation for highway purposes of 
lands or interests in lands owned by 
the United States. 

$19. Highway relocation due to airport. 

320. Landscaping. 

321. Bridges on Federal dams, 


§ 301. Freedom from tolls 


Except as provided in section 129 of this 
title with respect to certain toll bridges and 
toll tunnels, all highways constructed under 
the provisions of this title shall be free 
from tolls of all kinds. 


$ 302. State highway department 


(a) Any State desiring to avail itself of 
the provisions of this title shall have a State 
highway department which shall have ade- 
quate powers, and be suitably equipped and 
organized to discharge to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary the duties required by this 
title. Among other things, the organization 
shall include a secondary road unit, 

(b) The State highway department may 
arrange with a county or group of counties 
for competent highway engineering person- 
nel suitably organized and equipped to the 
satisfaction of the State highway depart- 
ment, to supervise construction and mainte- 
mance on a county-unit or group-unit basis, 
for the construction of projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid secondary system, financed with 
secondary funds, and for the maintenance 
thereof. 


§ 303. Bureau organization 


(a) The Bureau of Public Roads shall be 
in the Department of Commerce as a pri- 
mary unit administered by the Federal High- 
way Administrator, appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The Administrator shall receive 
basic compensation at the rate prescribed by 
law for Assistant Secretaries of executive de- 
partments and shall perform such duties as 
the Secretary of Commerce may prescribe or 
as may be required by law. There shall be 
a Commissioner of Public Roads in the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads who shall be appointed 
by the Secretary and perform such duties as 
may be prescribed by the Federal Highway 
Administrator. The Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Roads shall receive basic compensation at 
the rate of $17,500 per annum. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to employ 
such assistants, clerks, and other persons in 
the city of Washington and elsewhere, to be 
taken from the eligible lists of the Civil 
Service Commission, to rent buildings out- 
side of the city of Washington, to purchase 
such supplies, material, equipment, office 


809. 


312. 


317. 
318. 
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fixtures and apparatus, to advertise in the 
city of Washington for work to be performed 
in areas adjacent thereto, and to incur, and 
authorize the incurring of, such travel and 
other expenses as he may deem necessary 
for carrying out the functions under this 
title. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to procure 
temporary services in accordance with the 
provisions of section 15 of the act of August 
2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), but at rates for in- 
dividuals not in excess of $100 per diem. 


§ 304. Participation by small-business enter- 
prises 


It is declared to be in the national interest 
to encourage and develop the actual and po- 
tential capacity of small business and to uti- 
lize this important segment of our economy 
to the fullest practicable extent in con- 
struction of the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tems, including the Interstate System. In 
order to carry out that intent and encour- 
age full and free competition, the Secretary 
should assist, insofar as feasible, small-busi- 
ness enterprises in obtaining contracts in 
connection with the prosecution of the high- 
way program, 

§ 305. Archeological and paleontological sal- 
vage 

Funds authorized to be appropriated under 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, to the 
extent approved as necessary by the highway 
department of any State, may be used for 
archeological and paleontological salvage in 
that State in compliance with the act en- 
titled “An act for the preservation of Ameri- 
can antiquities,” approved June 8, 1906 (34 
Stat. 225), and State laws where applicable. 


§ 306. Mapping 


In carrying out the provision of this title, 
the Secretary may, wherever practicable, au- 
thorize the use of photogrammetric methods 
in mapping, and the utilization of commer- 
cial enterprise for such services. 


§ 307. Research and planning 


(a) The Secretary is authorized in his dis- 
cretion to engage in research on all phases 
of highway construction, modernization, de- 
velopment, design, maintenance, safety, 
financing, and traffic conditions, including 
the effect thereon of State laws and is au- 
thorized to test, develop, or assist in the test- 
ing and developing of any material, inven- 
tion, patented article, or process. The 
Secretary may publish the results of such re- 
search. The Secretary may carry out the au- 
thority granted hereby, either independently, 
or in cooperation with any other branch of 
the Government, State agency, authority, 
association, institution, corporation (profit 
or nonprofit), or any other organization, or 
person. The funds required to carry out the 
provisions of this subsection shall be taken 
out of the administrative and research funds 
authorized by section 104 of this title and 
such funds as may be deposited in a special 
account with the Secretary of the Treasury 
for such purposes by any cooperating organ- 
ization or person. The provisions of section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (41 
U. S. C. 5), shall not be applicable to con- 
tracts or agreements made under the author- 
ity of this subsection. 

(b) The Secretary shall include in the 
highway research program herein authorized 
studies of economic highway geometrics, 
structures, and desirable weight and size 
standards for vehicles using the public high- 
ways and of the feasibility of uniformity in 
State regulations with respect to such stand- 
ards and he shall report from time to time to 
the Committees on Public Works of the Sen- 
ate and of the House of Representatives on 
the progress and findings with respect to such 
studies. 

(c) Not to exceed 1% percent of the sums 
apportioned for any year to any State under 
section 104 of this title shall be available for 
expenditure upon request of the State high- 
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way department, with the approval of the 
Secretary, with or without State funds, for 
engineering and economic surveys and in- 
vestigations, for the planning of future high- 
way programs and the financing thereof, for 
studies of the economy, safety, and conven- 
ience of highway usage and the desirable reg- 
ulation and equitable taxation thereof, and 
for research necessary in connection with the 
planning, design, construction, and mainte- 
nance of highways and highway systems, and 
the regulation and taxation of their use. 


§ 308. Cooperation with Federal and State 
agencies and foreign countries 

(a) The Secretary is authorized to per- 
form by contract or otherwise, authorized 
engineering or other services in connection 
with the survey, construction, maintenance, 
or improvement of highways for other Gov- 
ernment agencies, cooperating foreign coun- 
tries, and State cooperating agencies, and 
reimbursement for such services, which may 
include depreciation on engineering and 
road-building equipment used, shall be cred- 
ited to the appropriation concerned. 

(b) Appropriations for the work of the 
Bureau of Public Roads shall be available for 
expenses of warehouse maintenance and the 
procurement, care, and handling of supplies, 
materials, and equipment for distribution to 
projects under the supervision of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, or for sale or distribution to 
other Government agencies, cooperating for- 
eign countries, and State cooperating agen- 
cies, and the cost of such supplies and mate- 
rials or the value of such equipment, includ- 
ing the cost of transportation and handling, 
may be reimbursed to current applicable ap- 
propriations. 


§ 309. Cooperation with other American Re- 
publics 

The President is authorized to utilize the 
services of the Bureau of Public Roads in ful- 
filling the obligations of the United States 
under the Convention on the Pan-American 
Highway Between the United States and 
Other American Republics (51 Stat. 152), co- 
operating with several governments, members 
of the Organization of American States, in 
connection with the survey and construction 
of the Inter-American Highway, and for per- 
forming engineering service in the other 
American Republics for and upon the request 
of any agency or governmental corporation of 
the United States. To the extent authorized 
in appropriation acts, administrative funds 
available in accordance with subsection (a) 
of section 104 of this title shall be available 
annually for the purpose of this section. 
$310, Civil defense 

In order to assure that adequate considera- 
tion is given to civil defense aspects in the 
planning and construction of highways con- 
structed or reconstructed with the aid of 
Federal funds, the Secretary of Commerce 
is authorized and directed to consult, from 
time to time, with the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator relative to the civil defense 
aspects of highways so constructed or recon- 
structed. 
§311. Highway improvements strategically 

important to the national defense 

Funds made available under subsection (a) 
of section 104 of this title may be used to pay 
the entire engineering costs of the surveys, 
plans, specifications, estimates, and super- 
vision of construction of projects for such 
urgent improvements of highways strate- 
gically important from the standpoint of the 
national defense as may be undertaken on 
the order of the Secretary and as the result 
of request of the Secretary of Defense or such 
other official as the President may designate. 
With the consent of a State, funds made 
available under subsection (b) of section 104 
of this title may be used to the extent deemed 
necessary and advisable by the Secretary to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 


1958 
§ 312. Detail of Army, Navy, and Air Force 
officers 


The Secretary of Defense, upon request of 
the Secretary, is authorized to make tempo- 
rary details to the Bureau of Public Roads of 
officers of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force, without additional compensation, for 
technical advice and for consultation regard- 
ing highway needs for the national defense. 
Travel and subsistence expenses of officers 
so detailed shall be paid from appropriations 
available to the Department of Commerce on 
the same basis as authorized by law and by 
regulations of the Department of Defense for 
such officers. 

§ 313. Highway Safety Conference 

The Secretary is authorized and directed 
to assist in carrying out the action program 
of the President on highway safety, and to 
cooperate with the State highway depart- 
ments and other agencies in this program to 
advance the cause of safety on highways. 
Not to exceed $150,000 out of the administra- 
tive funds made ayailable in accordance with 
subsection (a) of section 104 of this title 
may be expended annually for the purposes 
of this section. 


§ 314. Relief of employees in hazardous work 


The Secretary is authorized in an emer- 
gency to use appropriations to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this title for medical supplies, 
services, and other assistance necessary for 
the immediate relief of employees of the 
Bureau of Public Roads engaged in hazard- 
ous work, 


§ 315. Rules, regulations, and recommenda- 
tions 
Except as provided in sections 204 (d), 205 
(a), 206 (b), 207 (b), and 208 (c) of this 
title, the Secretary is authorized to prescribe 
and promulgate all needful rules and regu- 
lations for the carrying out of the provisions 
of this title. The Secretary may make such 
recommendations to the Congress and State 
highway departments as he deems necessary 
for preserving and protecting the highways 
and insuring the safety of traffic thereon. 
§ 316. Consent by United States to convey- 
ance of property 
For the purposes of this title the consent 
of the United States is given to any railroad 
or canal company to convey to the State 
highway department of any State, or its 
nominee, any part of its right-of-way or 
other property in that State acquired by 
grant from the United States. 


§ 317. Appropriation for highway purposes 
of lands or interests in lands owned 
by the United States 

(a) If the Secretary determines that any 
part of the lands or interests in lands owned 
by the United States is reasonably necessary 
for the right-of-way of any highway, or as 
@ source of materials for the construction or 
maintenance of any such highway adjacent 
to such lands or interests in lands, the Sec- 
retary shall file with the Secretary of the 
Department supervising the administration 
of such lands or interests in lands a map 
showing the portion of such lands or in- 
terests in lands which it is desired to appro- 
priate. 

(b) If within a period of 4 months after 
such filing, the Secretary of such Depart- 
ment shall not have certified to the Sec- 
retary that the proposed appropriation of 
such land or material is contrary to the 
public interest or inconsistent with the pur- 
poses for which such land or materials have 
been reserved, or shall have agreed to the 
appropriation and transfer under conditions 
which he deems necessary for the adequate 
protection and utilization of the reserve, 
then such land and materials may be ap- 
propriated and transferred to the State 
highway department, or its nominee, for 
such purposes and subject to the conditions 
so specified. 
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(c) If at any time the need for any such 
lands or materials for such purposes shall 
no longer exist, notice of the fact shall be 
given by the State highway department to 
the Secretary and such lands or materials 
shall immediately revert to the control of 
the Secretary of the Department from which 
they had been appropriated. 

(d) The provisions of this section shall 
apply only to projects constructed on a Fed- 
eral-aid system or under the provisions of 
chapter 2 of this title. 


§ 318. Highway relocation due to airport 


Federal highway funds shall not be used 
for the reconstruction or relocation of any 
highway giving access to an airport con- 
structed or extended after December 20, 
1944, or for the reconstruction or relocation 
of any highway which has been or may be 
closed or the usefulness of which has been 
or may be impaired by the location or con- 
struction of any airport constructed or ex- 
tended after December 20, 1944, unless, prior 
to such construction or extension, as the 
case may be, the State highway department 
and the Secretary have concurred with the 
officials in charge of the airport that the 
location of such airport or extension thereof 
and the consequent reconstruction or reloca- 
tion of the highway are in the public in- 
terest. 
$319. Landscaping 

The construction of highways by the 
States with funds apportioned in accord- 
ance with section 104 of this title may in- 
clude such roadside and landscape develop- 
ment, including such sanitary and other 
facilities as may be deemed reasonably 
necessary to provide for the suitable accom- 
modation of the public, all within the high- 
way right-of-way and adjacent publicly 
owned or controlled rest and recreational 
areas of limited size and with provision for 
convenient and safe access thereto by 
pedestrian and vehicular traffic, as may be 
approved by the Secretary. Such construc- 
tion likewise may include the purchase of 
such adjacent strips of land of limited width 
and primary importance for the preserva- 
tion of the natural beauty through which 
highways are constructed, as may be ap- 
proved by the Secretary. Not to exceed 3 
percent of such sums, apportioned to a State 
in any fiscal year in accordance with sec- 
tion 104 of this title may be used by it for 
the purchase of such adjacent strips of land 
without being matched by such State. 
$ 320. Bridges on Federal dams 

(a) Each executive department, independ- 
ent establishment, office, board, bureau, 
commission, authority, administration, cor- 
poration wholly owned or controlled by the 
United States, or other agency of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, hereinafter 
collectively and individually referred to as 
“agency,” which on or after July 29, 1946, 
has jurisdiction over and custody of any dam 
constructed or to be constructed and owned 
by or for the United States, is authorized, 
with any funds available to it, to design 
and construct any such dam in such man- 
ner that it will constitute and serve as a 
suitable and adequate foundation to sup- 
port a public highway bridge upon and across 
such dam, and to design and construct upon 
the foundation thus provided a public high- 
way bridge upon and across such dam. The 
highway department of the State in which 
such dam shall be located, jointly with the 
Secretary, shall first determine and certify 
to such agency that such bridge is economi- 
cally desirable and needed as a link in the 
State- or Federal-aid highway systems, and 
shall request such agency to design and 
construct such dam so that it will serve 
as a suitable and adequate foundation for 
a@ public highway bridge and to design and 
construct such public highway bridge upon 
and across such dam, and shall agree to re- 
imburse such agency pursuant to subsec- 
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tion (d) of this section for any additional 
costs which it may be required to incur 
because of the design and construction of 
such dam so that it will serve as a foun- 
dation for a public highway bridge and for 
expenditures which it may find it necessary 
to make in designing and constructing such 
public highway bridge upon and across such 
dam. In no case shall the design and con- 
struction of a bridge upon and across such 
dam be undertaken hereunder except by the 
agency having jurisdiction over and custody 
of the dam, acting directly or through con- 
tractors employed by it, and after such 
agency shall determine that it will be struc- 
tually feasible and will not interfere with 
the proper functioning and operation of the 
dam. 

(b) Construction of any bridge upon and 
across any dam pursuant to this section shall 
not be commenced unless and until the State 
in which such bridge is to be located, or 
the appropriate subdivision of such State, 
shall enter into an agreement with such 
agency and with the Secretary to construct, 
or cause to be constructed, with or without 
the aid of Federal funds, the approach roads 
necessary to connect such bridge with exist- 
ing public highways and to maintain, or 
cause to be maintained, such approach roads 
from and after their completion. Such agree- 
ment may also provide for the design and 
construction of such bridge upon and across 
the dam by such agency of the United States 
and for reimbursing such agency the costs 
incurred by it in the design and construc- 
tion of the bridge as provided in subsection 
(d) of this section. Any such agency is 
hereby authorized to convey to the State, 
or to the appropriate subdivision thereof, 
without costs, such easements and rights- 
of-way in its custody or over lands of the 
United States in its custody and control 
as may be necessary, convenient, or proper 
for the location, construction, and mainte- 
nance of the approach roads referred to in 
this section including such roadside parks 
or recreational areas of limited size as may 
be deemed necessary for the accommodation 
of the traveling public. Any bridge con- 
structed pursuant to this section upon and 
across a dam in the custody and jurisdic- 
tion of any agency of the United States, in- 
cluding such portion thereof, if any, as may 
extend beyond the physical limits of the 
dam, shall constitute and remain a part of 
said dam and be maintained by the agency. 
Any such agency may enter into any such 
contracts and agreements with the State 
or its subdivisions respecting public use of 
any bridge so located and constructed as 
may be deemed appropriate, but no such 
bridge shall be closed to public use by the 
agency except in cases of emergency or when 
deemed necessary in the interest of national 
security. 

(c) All costs and expenses incurred and 
expenditures made by any agency in the 
exercise of the powers and authority con- 
ferred by this section (but not including 
any costs, expenses, or expenditures which 
would have been required in any event to 
satisfy a legal road or bridge relocation obli- 
gation or to meet operating or other agency 
needs) shall be recorded and kept separate 
and apart from the other costs, expenses, 
and expenditures of such agency, and no 
portion thereof shall be charged or allo- 
cated to flood control, navigation, irrigation, 
fertilized production, the national defense, 
the development of power, or other program, 
purpose, or function of such agency. 

(d) Not to exceed $10 million of any 
money heretofore or hereafter appropriated 
for expenditure in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this title or prior acts shall be 
available for expenditure by the Secretary 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
section, as an emergency fund, to reimburse 
any agency for any additional costs or ex- 
penditures which it may be required to 
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incur because of the design and construc- 
tion of any such dam so that it will con- 
stitute and serve as a foundation for a pub- 
lic highway bridge upon and across such 
dam and to reimburse any such agency for 
any costs, expenses, or expenditures which 
it may be required to make in designing and 
constructing any such bridge upon and 
across a dam in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section, except such costs, 
expenses, or expenditures as would have 
been required of such agency in any event 
to satisfy a legal obligation to relocate a 
highway or bridge or to meet operating or 
other agency needs, and there is authorized 
to be appropriated any sum or sums neces- 
sary to reimburse the funds so expended by 
the Secretary from time to time under the 
authority of this section. Of each bridge 
constructed upon and across a dam under 
the provisions of this section, there may 
be financed wholly with Federal funds that 
portion thereof which is located within the 
physical limits of the masonry structure, or 
structures, of the dam, and the Secretary 
shall in his sole discretion determine what 
additional portion of the bridge, if any, may 
be so financed, such determination to be 
final and conclusive. The remainder of the 
bridge, and any necessary related approach 
roads, shall be financed by the State or its 
appropriate subdivision with or without the 
aid of Federal funds; but said portion of 
the bridge so financed by the State or its 
subdivisions, including such portion thereof, 
if any, as may extend beyond the physical 
limits of the dam, shall nevertheless be 
designed and constructed solely by the 
agency having custody and jurisdiction of 
the dam as provided in subsection (a) of 
this section. 

(e) In making, reviewing, or approving 
the design of any bridge or approach struc- 
ture to be constructed under this section, 
the agency shall, in matters relating to road- 
way design, loadings, clearances and widths, 
and traffic safeguards, give full consideration 
to and be guided by the standards and ad- 
vice of the Secretary. 

(f) The authority conferred by this sec- 
tion shall be in addition to and not in 
limitation of authority conferred upon any 
agency by any other law, and nothing in 
this section contained shall affect or be 
deemed to relate to any bridge, approach 
structure, or highway constructed or to be 
constructed by any such agency in further- 
ance of its lawful purposes and requirements 
or to satisfy a legal obligation incurred in- 
dependently of this section. 


REPEAL OF PRIOR ACTS 


Sec. 2, The following acts and portion of 
acts cited by reference to the Statutes at 
Large, except for the provisions and sections 
hereinafter excepted, are hereby repealed: 

1. Act of July 11, 1916 (39 Stat., ch. 241, 
p. 355). 

2. Sections 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 of act of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1919 (40 Stat., ch. 60, p. 1189 at 
1200-1202). 

3. Act of November 9, 1921 (42 Stat., ch. 
119, p. 212). 

4. Section 4 of act of June 19, 1922 (42 
Stat., ch. 227, p. 652 at 660-661). 

5. Section 1 of act of March 10, 1924 (43 
Stat., ch. 46, p. 17). 

6. Act of February 12, 1925 (43 Stat., ch. 
219, p. 889). 

7. Act of June 22, 1926 (44 Stat., ch. 648, 
p. 760). 

8. Act of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat., ch. 370, 
p. 1398). 

9. Act of May 21, 1928 (45 Stat., ch. 660, 
p. 683). 

10. Act of May 26, 1928 (45 Stat., ch. 755, 
p. 750). 

11. Act of April 4, 1930 (46 Stat., ch. 105, 
p. 141). 

12. Act of May 5, 1930 (46 Stat., ch. 226, 
p. 261). 
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13. Act of June 24, 1930 (46 Stat., ch. 593, 
p. 805). 

14. Act of February 20, 1931 (46 Stat., ch. 
231, p. 1173). 

15. Act of February 23, 1931 (46 Stat., ch. 
283, p. 1415). 

16. Section 304 of act of July 21, 1932 (47 
Stat., ch. 520, p. 709 at 722). 

17. Subsection (g) of section 204 of act of 
June 16, 1933 (48 Stat., ch. 90, p. 195 at 204). 

18. Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat., ch. 586, 
p. 993). 

19. Act of June 16, 1936 (49 Stat., ch. 582, 
p. 1519). 

20. Act of June 23, 1936 (49 Stat., ch. 730, 
p. 1891). 

21. Act of June 8, 1938 (52 Stat., ch. 328, 
p. 633), except the following provision: Sec- 
tion 4 thereof. 

22. Act of July 19, 1939 (53 Stat., ch. 328, 
p. 1066). 

23. Act of September 5, 1940 (54 Stat., ch. 
715, p. 867). 

24. Act of November 19, 1941 (55 Stat., 
ch. 474, p. 765). 

25. Act of July 2, 1942 (56 Stat., ch. 474, 
p. 562). 

26. Act of July 13, 1943 (57 Stat., ch. 236, 
p. 560), except the following provision: Sub- 
section (a) of section 7 thereof. 

27. Act of April 4, 1944 (58 Stat., ch. 164, 
p. 189). 

28. Act of December 20, 1944 (58 Stat., ch. 
626, p. 838). 

29. Act of July 31, 1945 (59 Stat., ch. 333, 
p. 507). 

30. Act of July 29, 1946 (60 Stat., ch. 694, 
p. 709). 

31. Act of June 21, 1947 (61 Stat., ch. 114, 
p. 136). 

32. Act of June 29, 1948 (62 Stat., ch. 732, 
p. 1105). 

33. Act of September 7, 1950 (64 Stat. 785). 

34, Act of October 15, 1951 (65 Stat., ch. 
501, p. 421), except the following provision: 
Section 1 thereof. 

35. Act of October 16, 1951 (65 Stat., ch. 
507, p. 422). 

36. Act of June 25, 1952 (66 Stat., ch. 462, 
p. 158), except the following provisions: 

(a) The first two paragraphs of section 1; 

(b) The first sentence of section 2; 

(c) In section 3 in the first sentence the 
following words: “For the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of section 23 of the 
Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 218), as 
amended and supplemented, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated (1) for forest 
highways the sum of $22,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, and a like sum 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and 
(2) for forest development roads and trails 
the sum of $22,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955.”; 

(d) In subsection (a) of section 4 the fol- 
lowing words: “For the construction, recon- 
struction, and improvement of roads and 
trails, inclusive of necessary bridges, in na- 
tional parks, monuments, and other areas 
administered by the National Park Service, 
including areas authorized to be established 
as national parks and monuments, and na- 
tional park and monument approach roads 
authorized by the act of January 31, 1931 
(46 Stat. 1053), as amended, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$10 million for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955.”; 

(e) Subsection (b) of section 4; 

(f) In subsection (c) of section 4 the fol- 
lowing words: “For the construction, im- 
provement, and maintenance of Indian res- 
ervation roads and bridges and roads and 
bridges to provide access to Indian reserva- 
tions and Indian lands under the provisions 
of the act approved May 26, 1928 (45 Stat. 
750), there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $10 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955.”; 

(g) In the first sentence of section 5 the 
following words: “Recognizing the mutual 
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benefits that will accrue to the Republic of 
Nicaragua and to the United States from 
the completion of the road from San Benito 
to Rama in said Republic of Nicaragua, the 
construction of which road was begun and 
partially completed pursuant to an agree- 
ment between said Republic and the United 
States, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
Propriated $2 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954, for the construction 
of such road, to be available until expended.”; 

(h) The first sentence of section 6; 

(i) In section 8 the following words: “For 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of section 10 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1950 (64 Stat. 785), there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the survey, 
construction, reconstruction, and mainte- 
nance of main roads through unappropriated 
or unreserved public lands, nontaxable In- 
dian lands, or other Federal reservations the 
sum of $2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, to remain available until 
expended.” 

(j) Section 10 to the first proviso. 

37. Act of May 6, 1954 (68 Stat., ch. 181, 
p. 70), except the following provisions: 

(a) The first two paragraphs of section 1; 

(b) The last five provisos of section 1; 

(c) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 2; 

(d) The first sentence of section 3 to the 
word “Provided” ; 

(e) Section 4 to the word “Provided”; 

(f) Section 5; 

(g) The first sentence of section 7; 

(h) Section 8 to the word “Provided”; 

(1) Section 14; 

(j) Section 18; and 

(k) Section 22. 

38. Title I of the act of June 29, 1956 
(70 Stat. 374), except the following pro- 
visions: 

(a) Subsection (a) (1) (2) of section 102; 

(b) The first sentence of section 103 (a) 
to the word “Provided”; 

(c) Section 104 (a), section 104 (b) and 
section 104 (c), to the word “Provided”; 

(d) Section 105; 

(e) Subsections (b), (c), and (a) of sec- 
tion 107; 

(f) Section 108 (b) and (c); 

(g) Section 108 (k); 

(h) Section 114; 

(i) Section 117; and 

(j) The last proviso of section 118. 

39. Sections 1 and 3 of the act approved 
August 3, 1956 (70 Stat. 990). 

40. Act of April 16, 1958 (72 Stat. 89) ex- 
cept the following provisions: 

(a) Subsection (a) (1) (2) of section 1; 

(b) Section 2; 

(c) The first sentence of section 3 (a) to 
the word “Provided” and the third, fourth, 
and fifth provisos; 

(d) Subsection (b) of section 3; 

(e) Section 4 (a), section 4 (b), and sec- 
tion 4 (c) to the word “Provided”; 

(f) Section 5; 

(g) Section 7; 

(h) Section 8; and 

(i) Section 9. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 3. (a) If any provision of title 23, 
as enacted by section 1 of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the remainder of the 
title and the application of the provision 
to other persons or circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. 

(b) The provisions of this act shall be 
subject to Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 
1950 (64 Stat. 1263). 

SAVINGS CLAUSE 


Sec. 4. Any rights or liabilities now exist- 
ing under prior acts or portions thereof 
shall not be affected by the repeal of such 
prior acts or portions under section 2 of 
this act, 
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REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of Commerce is here- 
by directed to submit to the Congress not 
later than February 1, 1959, a report on the 
progress made in attaining the objectives 
set forth in section 101 of title 23, as enacted 
by section 1 of this act, together with 
recommendations. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consen: that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, during the 83d Congress, when 
I had the honor to be chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Roads of the Public 
Works Committee, the need for a clear 
compilation of the laws relating to roads 
was repeatedly mentioned by many 
people—members of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials, offi- 
cers of the American Road Builders, and 
others. 

As a result, I suggested that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce be directed to prepare 
and transmit to the Congress a draft of 
legislation which would codify all exist- 
ing highway acts. That proposal be- 
came section 12 of the 1954 Highway Act 
as follows: 

Sec. 12. The Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized and directed to transmit to the 
Committees on Public Works of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives not 
later than December 31, 1954, a suggested 
draft of a bill or bills for a Federal Highway 
Act, which will include such provisions of 
existing law, and such changed or new pro- 
visions as the Secretary deems advisable. 
The Secretary shall also submit a report com- 
menting on the draft of bill or bills, which 
shall include specific reference to each 
change in, or omission of, any provision of 
existing law. 


Pursuant to section 12 of the 1954 act, 
a draft bill was submitted to the commit- 
tees and legislation was introduced in 
the 84th Congress. Due to the fact that 
proposed legislation on the Interstate 
Highway System was then being con- 
sidered by the Congress, it was deemed 
advisable to defer final consideration of 
the codification bill until enactment of 
the 1956 act so that the codification bill 
could incorporate the new provisions of 
the 1956 act. Consideration of the codi- 
fication bill was again deferred awaiting 
final action on the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1958, to incorporate action on the 
apportionment based on new cost esti- 
mates. 

The 1958 aid law has now been en- 
acted, and it is in order that we should 
have this measure enacted—an up-to- 
the-minute codification of the highway 
statutes. It will serve a real need. 
Senate bill 3953 is a codification of the 
existing highway statutes, laws relat- 
ing to highways and roads. Since 1916 
the Congress has from time to time en- 
acted pieces of legislation to supplement 
the basic Federal aid highway law. 

The result has been that while we 
have had a growing body of laws, it 
has been necessary for anyone who 
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wanted to know what the law was to 
do a great deal of reference work and 
comparison of statutes with possible 
modifications in piecemeal legislation. 
With the enactment of the epochal 
Federal Aid Highway Acts of 1954 and 
1956, it seemed desirable to codify all 
the highway laws. 

The Committee on Public Works again 
requested counsel for the Department 
of Commerce assigned to the Bureau of 
Public Roads to prepare such a codifica- 
tion. It was submitted to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on 
Public Works of the Senate, and em- 
bodied in two bills, namely, House bill 
12776 and Senate bill 3953, which I had 
the honor and privilege to introduce. 

This bill presents no substantive 
changes in the law. It incorporates the 
latest changes in substantive law, and 
is fully up to date in every respect, with 
the possible exception of what may hap- 
pen when and if the Territory of Alaska 
accepts the law relating to statehood 
for Alaska. We considered in the com- 
mittee the possibility of attempting to 
make some changes on that basis, but 
on the advice of counsel for the Depart- 
ment and after consideration by the 
committee we decided that it would be 
futile to attempt to do so until Alaska 
statehood became an actuality. 

The Bureau of Public Roads and the 
Public Roads Administrator, as well as 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation, advised us that the law 
as presently written into statute and in- 
corporated in the codification, would 
meet the situation so far as Alaska was 
concerned. 

There are certain amendments which 
the committee proposes. They are 
largely of a technical nature, having to 
do with the numbers of paragraphs, cor- 
rections of certain typographical errors 
in the spelling of words, and a clarifica- 
tion, in one particular, with respect to 
the provision relating to grade crossing 
eliminations. I believe those amend- 
ments should be considered en bloc. If 
there is no objection on the part of the 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Public Works, I ask that the committee 
amendments be considered en bloc. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I join in 
that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
will be considered en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, my colleague from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska] would like to have his 
name added as a sponsor of this bill. I 
wonder if there is any objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objections? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I believe 
that this bill, if enacted into law, will be 
warmly welcomed by the State highway 
authorities and all persons who have to 
do with the operation of highways. I 
urge the unanimous approval of the bill. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Public Works had before it for 
consideration two similar bills, namely, 
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Senate bill 3953 and House bill 12776, 
a bill to revise, codify, and enact into law, 
title 23, of the United States Code, en- 
titled “Highways,” which had passed the 
House of Representatives. The commit- 
tee reported Senate bill 3953 with amend- 
ments. 

Prior to the third reading of Senate 
bill 3953, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Public Works be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of House bill 12776; that the text of 
Senate bill 3953, as amended, be substi- 
tuted for that of House bill 12776; that 
House bill 12776, as amended, be passed 
by the Senate; and that Senate bill 3953 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? ‘The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the Committee on 
Public Works is discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of H. R. 12776, which 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12776) to revise, codify, and enact into 
law title 23 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Highways.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the House bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order entered on request of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], all after 
the enacting clause of the House bill is 
stricken and there is substituted in lieu 
thereof the text of S. 3953, as amended. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I believe I should state that 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] intended to offer an amend- 
ment to H. R. 12776. However, it was 
substantive in character. I consulted 
with him and advised him that both 
the House and Senate bills were identi- 
cal in that they did not provide for any 
change in substantive law; and that any 
amendments to change the substantive 
law would not be in harmony with either 
bill. With that explanation, he agreed 
that his amendment should not be 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 12776) was read the 
third time and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, S. 3953 is indefinitely 


postponed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY ACT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing business be temporarily laid aside 
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and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 2005, S. 4164. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S, 
4164), to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 


CONGRESS: ITS OWN DEFENDER 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I hope 
that Congress will soon have an oppor- 
tunity to debate thoroughly the various 
provisions of the Jenner bill (S. 2646), 
Although it covers four major legal areas, 
there is one section included which deals 
with the vitals of Congressional power 
and responsibility as they pertain to in- 
vestigations. Without the power to in- 
vestigate and get the facts, Congress does 
not have a chance to pass the necessary 
laws to protect our national security. 

In the case of United States against 
Watkins, decided June 17, 1957, the Su- 
preme Court established a dangerous 
precedent, which challenges this neces- 
sary investigative power of Congress. 

John T. Watkins appeared as a wit- 
ness under a subpena of a subcommittee 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee in connection with its gen- 
eral investigation of Communist activi- 
ties in the labor field in and around 
Chicago. The witness had been identified 
by prior witnesses as being a member 
of the Communist Party, and when he 
appeared before the subcommittee he 
denied these charges, but answered 
freely all questions pertaining to his own 
activity. He admitted his own earlier 
Communist sympathies and activity, but 
denied being a card-carrying member at 
any time. Asked by the committee to 
identify earlier associates connected with 
the Communist Party, he declined to do 
so, but offered to answer any questions 
concerning persons he knew to be mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, provided 
they were still members. In refusing to 
identify others previously engaged in 
Communist activities who had since re- 
moved themselves from the Communist 
movement, he said: 

I do not believe that such questions are 
relevant to the work of this committee, nor 
do I believe the committee has a right to 
undertake the public exposure of persons be- 
cause of their past activities. 


The chairman of the committee sub- 
sequently submitted a report of petition- 
er’s refusal to answer questions to the 
House of Representatives. The House 
directed the Speaker to certify the com- 
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mittee’s report to the United States At- 
torney for initiation of criminal prosecu- 
tion. A seven-count indictment was re- 
turned. Petitioner waived his right to 
jury trial and was found guilty on all 
counts by the trial court. The sentence, 
a fine of $100 and 1 year in prison, was 
suspended, and petitioner placed on pro- 
bation. 

The Court of Appeals’ three-judge 
panel reversed the conviction, but upon 
rehearing en banc, the full bench af- 
firmed the conviction with the judges of 
the original majority in dissent. Certi- 
orari was granted by the Supreme Court 
and the conviction was finally reversed 
by that Court. 

The language used by the Supreme 
Court in its decision that the accused in 
this case was not in contempt of Con- 
gress goes beyond the results of this case. 
His refusal to answer certain questions 
propounded to him during the course of 
an investigation conducted by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
was not on the grounds of freedom of 
speech nor any other reason properly at- 
tributed to the first amendment nor on 
the usual ground of self-incrimination, 
which is found in the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution. 

His refusal was based on a challenge 
of this investigative committee’s author- 
ity to question him about his earlier as- 
sociations. The incuiry was undoubtedly 
authorized by law. Both the Legislative 
Reorganization Act and the House rules 
would permit a general inquiry into Com- 
munist activities in the labor field in 
and around Chicago by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. This 
was the subject of the inquiry, and the 
questions asked were relevant to this sub- 
jec and germane to the issue. 

Although the accused freely admitted 
Communist sympathies and leanings, he 
denied actual membership in the Com- 
munist Party, and there is nothing to 
show that his answers pertaining to his 
own activities were anything less than 
candid. But in challenging the com- 
mittee’s power to pursue the line of in- 
quiry concerning his associations during 
the years in which he admitted par- 
ticipating in Communist activity he 
raised a very serious constitutional ques- 
tion of power of the Congress. 

The Supreme Court upheld the con- 
tentions of the defendant Watkins in 
this case. No one can carefully read 
the language of this opinion without 
concluding that the investigative pow- 
er of the Congress has been seriously 
impaired and has been left in a position 
of grave doubt. Unless affirmative ac- 
tion is taken by the legislative branch, 
we may expect judicial review of almost 
all activities undertaken by Congres- 
sional committees where testimony is 
not freely and voluntarily given. 

I urge Senators to review this opin- 
ion carefully and dispassionately. This 
decision casts serious doubt on the abil- 
ity of a duly constituted Congressional 
committee to carry out its functions ef- 
fectively where opposition is encoun- 
tered from any witness not willing to 
testify voluntarily. Shall this Congress 
stand by and see its power, as well as 
the power of all future Congresses, thus 
challenged and destroyed? 
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A Congressional committee, when duly 
and lawfully established, has its juris- 
diction defined in general terms pertain- 
ing to subject matter rather than enu- 
meration of the specific matters which 
come within its purview. Otherwise, it 
would be necessary for the House or 
Senate as a whole specifically to author- 
ize each investigation in advance. Spe- 
cific authorization has no place in the 
committee system when matters with- 
in the jurisdiction of standing commit- 
tees is involved. That is a serious dis- 
tinction. 

Having full and sole responsibility for 
legislating, we cannot surrender our pre- 
rogatives and obligations to develop all 
facts on which general legislation must 
be predicated. We cannot transfer nor 
subordinate this responsibility to the ju- 
dicial branch of the Government nor to 
any other body in our Government. We 
have no moral nor legal right to sur- 
render this power; on the other hand, 
we are under a positive duty to protect 
and retain all those powers. 

For emphasis, I repeat: It is the pri- 
mary duty of a committee to develop 
a full, complete, and objective picture 
of the facts necessitating Federal legis- 


lation, and in order that this picture 


may be complete, it is imperative that 
the power be available to Congress to 
develop information from reluctant wit- 
nesses as well as other sources. 

To combat the factual vacuum created 
by witnesses who pleaded the fifth 
amendment in Congressional investiga- 
tions, Congress in 1954 enacted legisla- 
tion to assure immunity from subsequent 
prosecution on any facts of matters tes- 
tified to before a Congressional commit- 
tee. This great concession has been 
made and numerous safeguards have 
been built into the act as a protection 
against arbitrary abuse of the power to 
compel adverse testimony. As a paral- 
lel, it may be pointed out that there is 
no similar protection afforded a witness 
in a civil case where his property rights 
are at stake, as it is only in the criminal 
field that the fifth amendment has ever 
been held to be a protection to the wit- 
ness. 

Undoubtedly, the Watkins case’s lan- 
guage presents a most serious threat to 
the power of the Congress. An unfortu- 
nate and dangerous precedent has been 
set in this case for the inevitable stream 
of similar cases to follow. In time, this 
principle could develop into a strait- 
jacket for Congressional committees. 

The pending bill, in section 2 thereof, 
meets this problem in the following lan- 
guage: 

Section 102 of the Revised Statutes, ap- 
proved June 22, 1938 (52 Stat. 942; 2 U. S, C. 
192), is amended by changing the period at 
the end thereof to a colon and adding the 
following proviso: “Provided, That for the 
purposes of this section any question shall 
be deemed pertinent unless timely objection 
is made thereto on the ground that such 
question lacks pertinency, or when such ob- 
jection is made, if such question is ruled 
pertinent by the body conducting the hear- 
ings; and on any question of pertinency, the 
ruling of the presiding officer shall stand as 


the ruling of the body unless reversed by the 
body on appeal.” 


This assault on the Congressional com- 
mittees, coming from the judicial branch 
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of the Government, must not go un- 
challenged. Congress still has the 
power to resort to those procedures— 
long since abandoned—of proceeding di- 
rectly against the individual on con- 
tempt charges by either House. We 
would then no longer entrust the execu- 
tive and judicial branches of the Gov- 
ernment with handling such cases. I 
sincerely hope this procedure never be- 
comes necessary. 

Serious inroads have been made in the 
powers of Congress in the past few years. 
This branch of Government, closest to 
the people and to the States represented 
in its halls, is unfortunately being sub- 
ordinated to the Executive order that 
goes far beyond the letter and spirit of 
the statutes as well as the incomprehen- 
sible judicial opinion which has come to 
characterize the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The people have no direct method of 
appeal from either evil. 

The Watkins case marks a new area 
of attack. The investigative function of 
the Congress hangs in the balance, and 
we cannot say, at some later date, that 
we were not forewarned if it becomes 
lost forever. 

Shall the Congress stand idle while its 
powers are whittled away? Ithink not? 
We should pass this legislation now. 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing business be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1915, Senate 
bill 4164. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bil (S, 
4164) to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, S. 
4164 is a bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to add 
a new subsection k to section 170 with 
respect to the indemnity of nonprofit 
educational institutions. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy held public hearings on this 
subject on May 8, July 9, and July 17, 
1958. There is clearly a problem with 
respect to some State universities which 
needs solution during this session of the 
Congress. A bill identical with S. 4164, 
H. R. 13455, which was introduced by 
Representative PRICE, and supported by 
Representative Price and Representa- 
tive Van ZANDT, passed the House of 
Representatives on July 29, 1958. 

I have several amendments which will 
limit the scope of the bill to institutions 
which are unable to provide financial 
protection without the amendment of 
their State constitution or statutes. 
With my amendments the bill would au- 
thorize only a temporary exemption for 
such institutions. A three-year exemp- 
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tion—until August 30, 1961—would be 
provided for institutions which are un- 
able to provide financial protection 
without the amendment of State statute. 
A six-year exemption—until August 30, 
1964—-would be authorized for institu- 
tions unable to provide financial pro- 
tection without the amendment of the 
State constitutions. This would provide 
appropriate periods for the States con- 
cerned to take the necessary action in 
amending their own State constitutions 
or enacting appropriate State legisla- 
tion to solve this problem. 

The bill also provides that nothing in 
these amendments shall preclude the 
Commission from equitably adjusting 
the level of financial protection required 
for any other nonprofit educational in- 
stitution in accordance with the criteria 
already established by subsection b. of 
section 170. At the present time, the 
Commission has established the level of 
financial protection required for such 
institutions as $250,000, and this would 
seem to be a sufficient level. This bill 
should not be interpreted to require the 
Commission to increase the level of 
financial protection required for other 
nonprofit educational institutions, not 
provided an exemption under this bill, 
such as privately owned nonprofit edu- 
cational institutions. 

Mr. President, I submit a series of 
amendments which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
th? Recorp. They have been checked 
with members of the joint committee, 
and their purpose will be explained 
shortly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments proposed by Mr. 
ANDERSON are as follows: 

On page 1, line 9, after the word “shall”, 
insert the word “temporarily.” 

On page 1, line 11, strike out the period 
and insert “if the Commission finds that 
such institution is unable to provide finan- 
cial protection without amendment of State 
constitution or appropriate State legislation. 
Such exemption shall expire not later than 
August 30, 1961, for institutions unable to 
provide financial protection without appro- 
priate State legislation, and not later than 
August 30, 1964, for institutions unable to 
provide financial protection without amend- 
ment of State constitution.” 

On page 1, line 11, and on page 2, line 1, 
strike out the words “issued between August 
30, 1954, and August 1, 1967.” 

On page 3, line 4, after the period, insert 
the following: “Nothing in this subsection 
k. shall be deemed to preclude the Commis- 
sion from equitably adjusting the level of 
financial protection required for any other 
nonprofit educational institution in accord- 
ance with the criteria established by sub- 
section b.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, because I know the Senator is in 
a hurry to go downstairs—I shall not 
detain him; I shall take but 30 seconds— 
I should like to ask him a question. 

I made a speech about Euratom, 
which is a subject of discussion in all 
the newspapers. It is an urgent matter. 
It is my understanding that the com- 
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mittee is making every effort to deal with 
the problem of Euratom, so that a 
beginning may be made at this 
session. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. The repre- 
sentatives of the Department of State 
and the Atomic Energy Commission are 
now in the office of the Joint Committee. 
The Senator from Iowa (Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER] and I are desirous of returning 
there as soon as we can, but we felt that 
this matter ought to be handled today. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand the Joint 
Committee really wants to do something 
about Euratom now. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; I assure the 
Senator from New York that his under- 
standing is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing, en bloc, 
to the amendments offered by the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
able Senator from Iowa had some ques- 
tion about the bill when it was reached 
on the call of the Calendar the other 
day. I have come to the conclusion 
that his fears were well founded. We 
would probably have gotten ourselves 
into a situation which could have caused 
us some trouble because of differences 
among the States and their constitu- 
tions and laws. 

The passage of the Senate bill, carry- 
ing these amendments, is not for the 
purpose of submitting the bill directly 
to the House, for House concurrence. I 
shall, when action has been completed 
on the bill, ask for a conference with 
the House, in order that the Members 
of the Joint Committee may consider 
the problem together, with a view to 
ascertaining whether these amendments 
will solve the problem, or if other lan- 
guage is necessary. 

The passage of the bill with these 
amendments would not bind or attempt 
to bind the Senate to this particular lan- 
guage, since it might be discovered, 
when the committee met in conference, 
that other language would be better. I 
have made this statement because the 
attitude of the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HickENLOoPER], on this 
subject has been, I think, eminently cor- 
rect. We are trying to meet his objec- 
tions by these amendments, in order 
that the educational institutions may 
have a chance to get insurance, although 
we do not want to put the Government 
into the insurance business beginning 
with the first dollar of indemnity. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from New Mexico for his coop- 
eration in this matter. I objected to the 
bill without these amendments. I voted 
in committee against reporting the bill 
on the theory, as I read the bill, that 
it would put the Government of the 
United States into the small-claims busi- 
ness or insurance business, clear down 
at the bottom, beginning with the first 
claim which might be made against the 
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institutions. I have serious objection to 
that on principle. 

I am also aware of the fact that prob- 
lems exist with some of the universities 
because they are State institutions. 
Some States, by their constitutions, pro- 
hibit the universities from spending 
money for insurance coverage; other 
States have such prohibitions by law. 

I have been perfectly willing to go 
along with the Government in carrying 
an overriding policy, as is done in other 
cases of large reactors in the program, 
over and above a certain amount of 
original assumption of liability by the 
institution. 

Unfortunately, there are institutions 
in the United States today which simply 
cannot be licensed to go forward with 
research in their engineering and scien- 
tific schools because they cannot meet 
the prerequisite or the requirement, at 
present in the law, that they must have 
insurance to cover a specific amount of 
liability. They are prohibited by State 
law or constitution from making such 
provision. 

I do not in any way wish to bar these 
very excellent, outstanding institutions 
from participating in the research pro- 
gram. I do not want to deny the atomic 
energy program of the benefits of their 
research. Therefore, while I have some 
objections to certain provisions in these 
amendments, I shall not raise the objec- 
tions now. I think the amendments go 
a long way toward solving the problem 
which is involved. I think there is per- 
fect agreement that we can now, with 
these amendments, take the bill to con- 
ference. 

I think the feeling of the members of 
the Joint Committee is such that we can 
prepare suitable language. We may have 
to compromise a little here or there, but 
we can work out language which will be 
reasonable and will properly solve the 
problem, but still permit the institutions 
to go forward and make arrangements 
for meeting equitably the proposition of 
insuring the public against possible dan- 
ger from nuclear incidents which might 
happen, even though the likelihood of 
such incidents is very, very remote. 

I thank the Senator from New Mexico 
for his cooperation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Iowa for his 
statement, and I thoroughly subscribe to 
what he said about making it possible for 
us to go to conference and try to work 
out a better bill. 

Mr. President, there is at the desk 
House bill 13455, which is on the same 
subject. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 13455. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
13455), to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. 
R. 13455) to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that all after the enacting clause 
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of the House bill be stricken out, and that 
the text of Senate bill 4164, as amended, 
be substituted therefor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 13455) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, request a conference there- 
on with the House of Representatives, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ANDER- 
SON, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, and Mr. BRICKER the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 4164 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 2005, Senate bill 
4166, to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, this 
is an omnibus bill which the committee 
has carefully considered. There is no 
objection at all to the bill. It grants to 
the Joint Committee the right to waive 
the normal 30-day waiting period for 
proposed international agreements for 
cooperation. That might be of some im- 
portance if we were to take action on the 
Euratom proposal, for example. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield 
to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I may say for 
the Record that the Senator from New 
Mexico has correctly stated the situa- 
tion. I know of no objection to the bill. 
It was unanimously approved by the 
committee, after careful consideration. 
To waive the 30-day waiting period is 
not unusual, that is a standard procedure 
of which we are well aware, and I think 
we could perfectly well operate under it. 

So far as I know, there is no objection 
to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, no 
amendments have been submitted to the 
bill, I believe. 

There is at the desk Calendar No. 2087, 
House bill 13482, which is identical to 
Senate bill 4166. The House bill has 
already been passed by the House of 
Representatives. Therefore, I now ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 
13482. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Calendar No. 
2087, House bill 13482, to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
13482) to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
which I have prepared on the bill be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ANDERSON 


House bill 13482 amends various sections 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, to keep that act up to date and to provide 
the best possible framework for the adminis- 
tration of our growing atomic energy pro- 
gram. The bill amends various sections of 
the act, and some of these amendments are 
minor or technical in nature, and I shall 
make only a brief statement concerning the 
bill. 

Sections 1 and 2 amend section 53 of the 
act to authorize the Commission to issue 
licenses for the possession of special nuclear 
material within the United States for uses 
which do not fall within the present pro- 
visions of subsection 53a, and to make a rea- 
sonable charge for such materials. Under the 
act, all special nuclear material is owned by 
the United States and licenses can be issued 
for only certain specified purposes, This pro- 
vision authorizes the Commission to distrib- 
ute such materials under licenses for in- 
cipient new industrial uses, and to make 
a charge for the use of such materials. In 
issuing such licenses the Commission would 
be expected to follow the other standards in 
the act to protect the public health and 
safety. 

Section 3 of the bill amends section 68 of 
the act to provide a general release of reser- 
vations of fissionable materials under ac- 
quired lands of the United States as well as 
public lands. This bill would obviate the 
necessity for various individual bills such as 
two bills presently pending on the Senate 
Calendar—H. R. 11933 and H. R. 12938—and 
would provide for a general release of such 
reservations, and treat acquired lands in the 
same manner as public lands. 

Section 4 of the bill amends section 123c 
of the act to provide that the Joint Commit- 
tee may waive the normal 30-day waiting 
period for proposed international agreements 
for cooperation. This amendment, providing 
waiver authority in the Joint Committee, ap- 
plies only to such agreements for the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy under subsection 
123c, and not to the military uses of atomic 
energy under subsection 123d which still 
must be submitted to the Congress and the 
Joint Committee for the full 60-day period, 
and no waiver authority is provided as to 
such agreements. 

Section 5 of the bill amends section 145 
of the act to authorize the Commission to 
grant security clearances prior to completion 
of investigation in the event of a state of 
war declared by Congress or national disaster 
due to enemy attack. The committee report 
at page 6 indicates that such authority is to 
be construed strictly by the Commission and 
limited to such periods of emergency. 

Section 6 of the bill amends section 161d 
of the act to authorize the Commission 
to adopt compensation rates on a retro- 
active basis as may be authorized by the 
Classification Act for other Government em- 
ployees. This provision is necessary because 
the Classification Act does not coyer AEC 
employees, and in some past instances, AEC 
employees have not received increases in 
pay on the same dates as other Federal Goy- 
ernment employees. 
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Section 7 of the bill amends section 161 
of the act, which is the General Authority 
section, to add new subsection t, u, and v. 
New subsection t authorizes the Commis- 
sion to establish a succession of authority 
within the Commission in the event of a 
national disaster due to enemy activities. 

New subsection u authorizes the Com- 
mission to enter into contracts for re- 
processing materials under international 
agreements for cooperation. 

New subsection v authorizes the Com- 
mission to enter into long-term contracts 
in certain limited areas. The necessity for 
this new subsection grew out of a decision 
of the Comptroller General to the effect 
that, in the absence of specific statutory 
authority, the Commission’s annual appro- 
priations for operating expenses might be 
used only for payment of expenses, services, 
and equipment incurred during the current 
fiscal year. This new subsection would 
provide statutory authority for the Com- 
mission to enter into long-term contracts 
when it was in the best interest of the Gov- 
ernment to do so, but subject to certain 
determinations which the Commission must 
make, and in accordance with certain princi- 
ples added to the bill by the Joint Committee. 

Section 8 of the bill amends section 166 
of the act to authorize the Commission to 
dispose of contractor and subcontractor rec- 
ords in accordance with a records disposal 
schedule agreed upon by the Commission 
and the Government Accounting Office. 
This amendment does not authorize the 
Commission to dispose of any records re- 
quired by any other provision of law, such 
as Internal Revenue Code, and only in ac- 
cordance with a schedule agreed upon by 
both the Commission and the GAO. 

In summary, this bill would amend vari- 
ous sections of the Atomic Energy Act, as 
requested by the Commission, and modified 
in certain respects by the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, in order to permit the 
Commission to carry out most effectively 
and efficiently its important responsibilities 
under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H. R. 13482) was ordered to 
the third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 4166 is indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HOoBLITZELL in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF BONDING PERIOD 
OF BOURBON WHISKY 


Mr. MORTON. Myr. President, the 
bourbon whisky distilling industry is 
one of the most important to the wel- 
fare of the people of Kentucky. It gives 
substantial employment and, more im- 
portant, it provides a major source of 
revenue for the State of Kentucky, in- 
cluding its public school system. As a 
Senator from Kentucky, I am vitally 
interested in seeing that the distilling 
industry continues as a healthy, compet- 
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itive, tax-paying industry. For that 
reason, I have made a careful study of 
this very controversial question of the 
extension of the bonding period. 

At the outset, let me say that my 
sole interest is the welfare or my State 
and the industry in general. I am not 
taking sides with either group in this 
controversial matter. It is unfortunate 
that two of the giants of the industry, 
namely, Seagram and Schenley, should 
have engaged in this bitter fight. Both 
have substantial interests in Kentucky; 
the interests of both in my State are 
managed by prominent citizens who are 
men of high integrity and who occupy 
positions of leadership in the civic affairs 
of their respective communities. 

In Kentucky there are also located 
the major so-called independents. 
In this group we find Brown-Forman, 
Glenmore, Stitzel-Weller, and others. 
Among this group there is a degree of 
unanimity, but some have much 
stronger feelings on the subject than 
others. Most of the small distillers of 
the country are located in Kentucky. 
This group is divided between the posi- 
tion taken by the Distilled Spirits Insti- 
tute and the position taken by Schenley. 

I may say the position taken by Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute was substantially 
the same as that taken by Seagram. 

Everyone is in agreement that some 
relief must be granted and that the pres- 
ent law requiring that whisky be tax- 
paid by the end of 8 years must be 
amended. There is today price demoral- 
ization in the industry. It will get sub- 
stantially worse, and a lot of people, es- 
pecially some of the smaller people, will 
go broke unless relief is forthcoming. I 
therefore, strongly urge that some steps 
be taken to amend the present law in 
the matter of tax-paying whisky now in 
bond. 

The bill, H. R. 7125, has been reported 
by the Finance Committee and will 
probably be motioned up shortly. It 
contains a provision to extend the bond- 
ing period for distilled spirits from 8 to 
20 years. Under present law, which has 
been in effect since 1896, the excise tax 
of $10.50 per proof gallon has to be paid 
at the end of 8 years. Under the pro- 
posal, the tax is payable when the whisky 
is actually withdrawn from the bonded 
warehouse or, if not withdrawn, at the 
end of 20 years. To all intents and pur- 
poses, this is in perpetuity. Whisky de- 
teriorates after 20 years to such an ex- 
tent that no one would want to keep it 
in wood in bond for a longer period of 
time. 

Relief of this nature is necessary be- 
cause certain distilleries, including 
Schenley, 1 of the 4 giants of the indus- 
try, find themselves with excessive stocks 
of 7- and 8-year-old whiskies for which 
there is no present market. This condi- 
tion is in part caused by the fact that 
Schenley and some others heavily over- 
produced at the time of the Korean war 
in anticipation of a forced shut-down 
similar to that of World War II. The 
shut-down was not ordered, and these 
excessive stocks now approach the date 
for tax payment. Unless relief is 
granted, the entire industry will suffer 
from further price demoralization and 
many small distilleries will go broke. 
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Even those distilleries which have kept 
their stocks in balance would suffer, be- 
cause price demoralization would affect 
the entire industry. 

All segments of the industry agree that 
relief is not only necessary, but desirable. 
Unfortunately, the effect of the bill as 
passed by the House, and reported by the 
Finance Committee, gives a tremendous 
commercial and competitive advantage 
to Schenley, and the others whom it 
seeks to relieve, over those in the 
industry who exercised conservative 
business judgment, refused to panic at 
the time of the Korean war, and kept 
their stocks in balance. Under the terms 
of the bill, Schenley can immediately 
start a battle of ages. Next year 
Schenley can advertise and promote 9- 
year-old whisky. Four years from now 
they can vigorously promote 12-year-old 
whisky. Those distilleries which do not 
have excessive stocks of old whiskies will, 
of necessity, be 3 to 5 years behind 
Schenley in even participating in this 
battle. In the public mind quality in 
whisky is associated with age. Most 
bourbon whisky is fully matured in 5 or 6 
years, but the consuming public does not 
realize that fact. 

I might say, Mr. President, this ques- 
tion of the “maturation period,” as the 
distillers say, is the time required for 
whisky to reach maturity and involves 
many factors. There is a difference in 
the maturing time as between bourbons, 
with a heavier corn content, and rye 
whiskies. Climate is a factor. Cooperage 
is a factor. Method of warehousing is 
a factor. There are many factors in- 
volved. Some whiskies reach maturity 
in 5 years. Some, especially the ryes, do 
not reach maturity for 8 or perhaps more 
years. Nevertheless, the public associates 
age with quality, and it is going to take 
a lot of education—costly education and 
elaborate advertising—to disperse this 
concept from the public's mind. It is 
easy to see what an advantage the pro- 
posal would be commercially to those who 
now have the older whisky in their pos- 
session. They are the ones who need the 
relief. I am sure Congress wants to give 
them relief. At the same time, Congress 
does not want to extend to them a wind- 
fall. 

Testimony before the Finance Com- 
mittee indicated that this commercial 
advantage was fictitious, and not real. 
The witness for Schenley denied that his 
company would get a windfall because of 
this change in the rules in the middle of 
the game. Subsequent developments 
prove that this legislation does give a 
windfall to Schenley, a few other dis- 
tilleries, and certain speculators in bulk 
whisky. The Finance Committee ordered 
the bill reported on Friday, July 25. On 
that day Schenley stock was the second 
most active of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and it went up 10 percent in 
value. 

Mr. President, I think the committee 
adjourned about 10 minutes of 1, having 
taken this action. I think the stock ex- 
change closes at 3 o’clock. In those 2 
hours and 10 minutes, Schenley stock 
sold in the amount of about 103,000 
shares. It was the second most active 
stock, and it increased 10 percent in 
value. 
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On Friday, August 1, the bill was actu- 
ally reported—on the previous Friday it 
had been ordered reported—and Schen- 
ley stock took another spectacular leap 
and was the most active stock on the 
board. On Monday, August 4, yesterday, 
it was again the most active stock on 
the board, and closed at $30.50 per share. 
Earlier this year the stock sold at $18. 
This spectacular rise of 67 percent can 
be attributed only to the fact that the 
investor and speculator believe this bill 
gives a windfall to Schenley. I do not 
believe the American investor and the 
American speculator can be so far off. 

I have taken the names of the stocks 
of some of the distillery companies and 
compared yesterday’s prices with prices 
2 weeks ago. It was just 2 weeks ago 
that the Senate started hearings on the 
House-passed bill. Stock prices of Mon- 
day 2 weeks ago reflect the action taken 
by the House, but the effect became 
more glaring in the week beginning July 
22, as the Senate Finance Committee 
was sustaining the House action in this 
matter. 

Schenley stock on July 22 closed at 
233%. Yesterday it closed at 30%, a 
jump of 20 percent in that time. 

Seagram stock closed on Monday, 
July 22, at 2934. On August 4 it closed 
at 31%. That is not such a substantial 
jump. The bill does not mean as much 
to Seagram. Incidentally, Seagram has 
plenty of whisky, but it is a blend house 
rather than a straight house. 

Hiram Walker stock closed on July 
22 at 293%. On August 4 it closed at 
30%. They have very' little of the older 
whisky stocks. 

Brown-Forman stock went from 19 on 
July 22 to 1934 on August 4. They do 
not have any surplus of 5-, 6-, or 7-year- 
old whisky stock. 

Glenmore stock went from 1134 on 
July 22 to 13% on August 4. They, too, 
have very little surplus older whisky. 

The stock of Publicker went from 9 
on July 22 to 10% on August 4. They 
have a substantial quantity of older 
whisky. 

The stock of National went from 2354 
on July 22 to 2534 on August 4. 

The stock of American went from 
32% on July 22 to 35% on August 4. A 
short time ago American made a round 
lot purchase of 8-year-old whisky at 50 
cents a gallon. I am also informed the 
company did not favor this proposal 
prior to that time, but when it got its 
hands on some of the 8-year-old whisky 
and saw the possibilities of the wind- 
fall, it changed its position. 

The point is that if we consider the 
percentage increment in the stock in 
the 2-weeks’ period for each distiller I 
have listed—and I have listed all of 
those I could find carried on a major 
stock exchange—it shows just about the 
same proportion as the amount of the 
old whisky held up against the tax dead- 
line, as to which it is proposed we pass 
a relief measure. 

We are considering retroactive legis- 
lation, and that is what will create the 
windfall. I remember that back in the 
mid-1930's, after the NRA was declared 
unconstitutional, it could be easily fore- 
seen the AAA was going to be declared 
unconstitutional. Included in the AAA 
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was what was known as a processing tax. 
The processor of certain agricultural 
products paid a tax which was added to 
the price of the finished product. That 
was used for the relief of the farmer, or 
to support the prices of farm products. 

As soon as the NRA was declared un- 
constitutional, the processors went to 
the Federal courts and got permission to 
pay the tax into an escrow fund. Eight 
months later, when the AAA was de- 
clared unconstitutional, the moneys 
which had been deposited in the escrow 
fund were returned to the processors. 
Those were very substantial amounts. 
In the case of wheat, the processing tax 
was about 28 cents a bushel, and the 
price of wheat in those days was about 
85 cents a bushel: The resultant pro- 
portion of the selling price was very 
consequential. 

Actually, the amount of the process- 
ing tax was far greater than the total 
cost of processing, as well as the manu- 
facturer’s or processor’s markup. 

When those funds were returned to 
the processors or manufacturers, the 
Congress did the only thing it could do, 
which was to pass a tax bill providing 
what is known commonly as a windfall 
tax. It was technically called an unjust 
enrichment tax. The windfall to those 
processors was the result of a court de- 
cision. Now it is proposed to grant a 
windfall by legislative action. I do not 
think that is the intent of the Members 
of this body. 

Mr. President, I am proposing a simple 
amendment which will grant the neces- 
sary relief to those with excessive stocks 
of 7- and 8-year-old whiskies and at the 
same time eliminate a windfall to Schen- 
ley or any other person for whom the 
relief is necessary. My amendment 
would in no way change the bill insofar 
as the bonding period or the payment of 
taxes is concerned. It merely states that 
whiskies produced prior to December 31, 
1953, cannot claim age beyond 8 years. 
The effect of this amendment is to post- 
pone the “battle of ages” until 1962. 
This would largely negate the windfall 
which would come to Schenley in the 
form of a competitive advantage under 
the terms of the bill as reported. The 
excessive whisky produced during the 
Korean war could be withdrawn from 
bond, taxpaid, and sold at 9 or 10 years 
or any age up to 20 years. However, for 
labeling and advertising purposes it could 
only bear a general statement that the 
distilled spirits are more than 8 years of 
age. 

There is a precedent for this action in 
present law as well as in present regu- 
lations. The troublesome whisky, the 
whisky which has caused the difficult 
situation in the industry, is that which 
was produced during the period of the 
Korean war, when we had a great over- 
production in anticipation of a shut- 
down which never came. 

I say we should give tax relief to that 
whisky, but we should not give a com- 
petitive advantage. Let us permit the 
withdrawal of the whisky at any time 
the companies want, with payment of 
the tax at the time of withdrawal of the 
whisky actually in the barrel, but as to 
such whisky let us not permit labeling, 
stamping, advertising, or claiming for 
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it any age beyond 8 years. Let the com- 
panies claim on the package or on the 
stamp that the whisky in the bottle is 
at least 8 years old, but let us not per- 
mit them to go beyond that, to give a 
competitive advantage to one small 
group whom we are seeking to give re- 
lief. We all want to provide relief, but 
we do not feel relief should be pro- 
vided at the expense of competitors, and 
an advantage given at the expense of 
competitors who have tried to operate 
in a conservative manner. 

The Treasury Department realizes 
this situation. I shall read from page 5 
of the Senate hearings on the bill, from a 
communication addressed to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the chair- 
man of the committee, by the Office of 
the Secretary of the Treasury: 


The Treasury Department is not directly 
concerned as to whether the bonding period 
is extended or not. Extending the bonding 
period would have little effect on revenues, 
as there already exist methods of avoiding 
payment of tax at the end of the 8-year 
period, such as through redistillation. 
However, the proposed change can have 
competitive effects between different seg- 
ments of the industry which your commit- 
tee may wish to consider, 

The proposed extension of the bonding 
period would enable spirits to be sold after 
& longer aging period than is economically 
possible under present law. Thus producers 
who have large stocks of spirits nearing the 
8-year limitation at the present time would 
be at an advantage in selling products aged 
longer that 8 years after the law was 
changed as proposed. In view of the fact 
that the 8-year limitation has been in ef- 
fect for so many years and the industry 
has operated on the assumption that such 
limitation would continue in effect, some 
consideration might be given as to whether 
it would be fairer to all concerned to make 
the extension to 20 years effective only with 
respect to stocks entered into bond after the 
effective date of the bill. 


In other words, the Treasury Depart- 
ment suggests that Congress consider 
striking out all retroactive features and 
making the extension of the bonding pe- 
riod apply only to whiskies which are dis- 
tilled after the enactment of the bill into 
law. In my proposed amendment I have 
not gone that far. The amendment ap- 
plies the provision to any whisky pro- 
duced after December 31,1953. Actually, 
under my suggestion the 9- and 10-year- 
old whiskies could be reached 5 years 
sooner than would be possible under the 
suggestion of the Treasury Department. 

In studying this problem, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think we have to bear in mind 
one of the unique characteristics of the 
whisky business. In estimating what he 
will produce, a distiller must take into 
account what his sales will be not the 
next year but what they will be 5, 6, or 7 
years hence. He has to exercise very 
careful judgment. Distillers have been 
operating for 60 years under a rule 
whereby whisky could remain in bond 
before its tax was paid for 8 years. 
Therefore, the whisky in stock is 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 years old. 

The money has been invested. The 
distiller owes the banker the money. 
It is now proposed to change the rules 
in the middle of the game. We pro- 
pose to change the rules really with a 
man on third base. 
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All my amendment seeks to do is to 
permit the giving of relief. Change the 
rules we have to, because of a situation 
which has developed but we should not 
change the rules in such a way as to 
afford a positive advantage to that seg- 
ment of the industry which through its 
own faulty judgment or its own gam- 
bling on the future has brought about 
the situation for which the relief is nec- 
essary. 

A very interesting article was pub- 
lished in the August 2d issue of Business 
Week magazine, under the headline 
“Schenley Recoups Its Bad Bet” and I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
to have the article printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ScHENLEY Recours Irs Bap BET—SENATE’S 
FINANCE COMMITTEE APPROVES THE WHISKY 
AMENDMENT EXTENDING BY 12 EXTRA YEARS 
Excise Tax DEADLINE ON WHISKY STOCKS 
Burrr Up DURING KOREAN WAR 
With a 9-to-2 “aye” vote the Senate Fi- 

nance Committee last week tacked the whisky 
amendment to the Government's excise-tax 
laws and settled—apparently once and for 
all—a furious feud that has split the do- 
mestic whisky distilling industry for more 
than 5 years. 

The New York Stock Exchange's reaction 
was pointed: Schenley Industries, Inc. 
stock bounded up 4% points while stocks of 
other distillers gained no more than half 
that. 

LONGER DEADLINE 

The change that the committee approved 
permits a United States distiller of bonded 
whisky to let his stocks age in the warehouse 
for up to 20 years before paying the $10.50- 
a-gallon excise tax on them. At present, the 
law says distillers must pay the tax on 
whisky in bond after 8 years—regardless of 
whether they sell the whisky or even take it 
out of the warehouse. As well as extending 
the deadline, the Senate committee recom- 
mended making the change retroactive. 

The House last year approved this amend- 
ment and it’s expected the Senate will agree 
quickly to it. But the Finance Committee 
wasn't enthusiastic about having to decide 
the issue. Said Senator ROBERT F, KERR, 
Democrat, of Oklahoma—himself a tee- 
totaler—“You can’t fit a halo around any- 
one’s head in this case.” 

SPECTER FOR SCHENLEY 

Halo, or no, the committee’s approval is a 
long-sought victory for Schenley. It has a 
heavy stake in domestic production of bonded 
whisky (that is, bourbon or rye that’s aged 
for at least 4 years in a Government-in- 
spected warehouse). 

Its interest in extending the 8-year tax 
deadline is even greater. When the Korean 
war started, it stepped up production sharp- 
ly in anticipation—falsely, as it turned out— 
that Government materials allocation con- 
trols would be set up. Other domestic 
whisky distillers did the same but Schenley, 
because of its size and its interest in the 
bonded whisky market, built up heavier 
stocks than most others. 

Thus this year it had a large—though un- 
disclosed—share of the total 33 million gal- 
lons of bonded whisky pressing up against 
the tax deadline, and an equally large stake 
in the 93 million gallons due to reach the 
deadline next year. 

Without a change in the law, distillers 
would have to meet a tax bill of $1.4 billion 
on this whisky in this and the next fiscal 
year. 

GAMBLING 

It was a dramatic switch that put Schen- 

ley in the position of having to pay a sizable 
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part of this bill. Its President Lewis S. 
Rosenstiel had made a similar bet on war- 
time controls a decade earlier and had won. 

In 1938 when whisky sales were near their 
lowest, he built up heavy stocks, acquired 
new distilleries. His bet paid off: Schen- 
ley’s sales and net income increased seven- 
fold from 1940 to 1946 while its competitors’ 
gained between 3 and 4 times. 

His bet in 1950 and 1951 on a similar 
gamble fell through. So did his competi- 
tors’—but their stocks were not heavily in 
bonded whisky, the type affected by the 
excise tax deadline. 

DISTILLERS’ BATTLE 

Two of the other big four domestic dis- 
tillers—Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., and 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc.—have fought the 
whisky amendment as vigorously as Schenley 
has pushed it. National Distillers & Chemi- 
cal Corp. backed Seagram and Walker. 

Seagram specializes in blended whiskies, 
cares less about the bonded type. Walker 
is a major distiller of Canadian whiskies sold 
in the United States. For 5 years they have 
argued before both Houses of Congress, and 
before the Tariff Commission that the 
amendment is a “private bill for the relief 
of Schenley,” giving it an unfair advantage: 
It could leave its huge stocks of bonded 
whiskies in the warehouses and market them 
later as 10-, or 15-, or 20-year-old whiskies— 
products that its competitors couldn’t 
match. 

Schenley’s counterattack charged that Sea- 
gram and Walker, as wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries of Canadian companies, have an ad- 
vantage because they have a wider choice 
of alternative markets. When their stocks 
of whisky in bond in the United States are 
high, they can avoid getting caught by 
excise tax deadlines by shipping the whisky 
in bulk to Canada, bottling it in their plants 
there, and selling it as blended or straight 
whisky in Canada or the United States. 
Schenley complained it couldn't do this be- 
cause until recently its Canadian subsidiary 
and its markets there have been far smaller 
than its competitors’, 

The Treasury stayed out of the tax argu- 
ment until a year ago. Then it urged that 
Congress adopt a compromise that would 
have extended the bonding period to 20 
years, but not made the change retroactive. 

Instead, the Senate Finance Committee 
backed Schenley. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the hearings in connection with this 
proposal there was much discussion as 
to the importation of distilled spirits 
from Canada and the United Kingdom. 
Questions were asked as to what the 
regulations were there in connection 
with bonding limitations. There are 
none. There is no bonding limitation 
in Canada or the United Kingdom, 
where most Scotch whisky is produced. 

The point was then raised, Why should 
not the United States industry enjoy 
the same latitude as the Canadian or 
British industry. My amendment per- 
mits that, after 5 years. We can get 
into the “battle of the ages” if that is 
what is required. 

The significant thing brought out in 
the hearings is that, of the distilled 
spirits imported into this country, which 
amount to about 10 percent of our total 
consumption, only 1 percent of the 
10 percent is more than 8 years old. 
It really does not amount to anything. 
The two largest selling Canadian brands 
in this country, Canadian Club and VO, 
are, I think, 512, 6, or 6% year old 
whiskies. So I believe the proponents 
of the legislation as it passed the House, 
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and as it was reported from the Senate 
committee, in using the argument based 
upon the import feature, are merely 
kicking up dust. Ordinarily it is not a 
factor, but it can be a serious factor 
when we start selling “age” in connec- 
tion with bourbon whisky, because that 
represents 80 percent of the consump- 
tion in this country. 

Mr. President, at this point I submit 
an amendment and ask that it lie on the 
table and be printed, and also be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, and will 
lie on the table and be printed; and, 
without objection, the amendment will 
be printed in the Recorp, as requested. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
Morton is as follows: 

On page 128, after line 13, insert the 
following: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no advertisement of, or label or stamp 
affixed or applied to, any distilled spirits 
originally entered into storage in bond in 
internal revenue bonded warehouses on or 
before December 31, 1953, and removed 
therefrom upon payment or determination 
of tax after the expiration of 8 years from 
the date of original entry, shall bear any 
statement which represents or implies a pre- 
cise age or period of storage in excess of 8 
years, except that in the labeling and ad- 
vertising of such spirits, age or period of 
storage in excess of 8 years may be indicated 
by a general statement that the distilled 
spirits are more than 8 years of age.” ` 

Renumber subsections (b), (c), (d), and 
(e) of section 5006 as subsections (c), (d), 
(e) and (f). 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, there 
has been much speculation in the trade 
papers and in the press, and much com- 
ment, about the so-called 9-to-2 vote— 
then it was 10-to-3, and then 11-to-4— 
in the Finance Committee on this ques- 
tion. The implication has been drawn 
that the Senate Finance Committee re- 
jected a proposal somewhat similar to my 
amendment, submitted in a memoran- 
dum to the members of that committee, 
before that vote. 

That is not the case. The Senate Fi- 
nance Committee did not act on this pro- 
posal. The Senate Finance Committee 
acted on a proposal to strike the House 
provision; and when that failed, it in- 
serted certain technical changes in lan- 
guage. I am sure that members of the 
Senate Finance Committee did not real- 
ize the nature of this windfall. They 
were assured at the hearing that there 
would be no such windfall, that it would 
be fictitious; but I have demonstrated 
that the value of the Schenley stock has 
gone up from a low of 18 to 3044. In the 
2 weeks since the hearing was com- 
menced, it has gone up 30 percent. 

One stockholder of that company owns 
almost 559,000 shares. This is quite an 
increment in 2 weeks, when we consider 
that 559,000 shares have gone up $12.50 
a share. 

Conditions in the industry do not 
justify any such increase; and conditions 
in the operation of the Schenley Com- 
pany do not justify such an increase. It 
is all in anticipation of profits expected 
to be earned by virtue of the action taken 
by the House, and so far by the Senate 
Finance Committee. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. Iyield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This measure was 
not reported unanimously from the 
Committee on Finance. The points 
which the Senator has raised were also 
called to our attention in the committee. 
Three members of the committee agreed 
with the Senator’s contention that there 
would be a windfall, and voted against 
reporting the bill. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank the Senator. 
The proposal which I made in memoran- 
dum form to the members of the com- 
mittee was not considered by the com- 
mittee, was it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MORTON. It was considered, but 
it did not come to a vote. 

Now that this windfall has been dem- 
onstrated by the behavior of the stock 
market, I hope that members of the 
committee will take a look at the modi- 
fied proposal I am now offering, in the 
nature of an amendment, in the light 
of events which have developed since the 
hearing before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator’s pro- 
posal was considered in the committee, 
but there were not enough votes to adopt 
it. I fully agree with the Senator that 
this is a tax reduction or windfall for 
certain companies; and some of us so 
stated in the committee and opposed the 
bill. We have an objection to file against 
the bill when it is considered on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank the Senator. 

This proposal does not involve a tax 
reduction. As the Treasury points out, 
the taxes will be collected. The point is 
that it gives a commercial or competitive 
advantage to the very companies which 
we seek to relieve, and which we wish to 
relieve. 

I hope, therefore, that members of the 
committee themselves will agree to take 
my amendment, or some similar pro- 
posal, to conference. I have no pride of 
authorship. I am willing to reach an 
adjustment in whatever manner is pos- 
sible, so that we can afford the tax relief 
or delay which is needed, and at the 
same time give to no company or group 
of companies an out-and-out windfall. 
I am afraid, if we are not careful, that 
that is exactly what we shall do. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 1168. An act to clarify the application 
of section 507 of the Classification Act of 1949 
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with respect to the preservation of the rates 
of basic compensation of certain officers or 
employees in cases involving downgrading 
actions; 

H. R.5104. An act to preserve Gloria Dei 
(Ola Swedes’) Church national historic site 
by authorizing the acquisition of abutting 
properties, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5865. An act to amend section 80 of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act, and for other pur- 


H. R. 7403. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire certain land 
for the Deshler-Morris House, Independence 
National Historical Park; 

H.R. 7860. An act to amend section 1 of 
the act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 625), en- 
titled “To provide that payments be made 
to certain members of the Pine Ridge Sioux 
Tribe of Indians as reimbursement for dam- 
ages suffered as the result of the establish- 
ment of the Pine Ridge aerial gunnery 
range.”; 

H.R. 8160. An act authorizing a survey of 
the Tensaw River, Ala., in the interest of 
navigation and allied purposes; 

H. R. 8481. An act to amend title IV of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 to provide that the 
provisions of such title shall apply in 
Hawaii: 

H. R. 9445. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act, and to approve amendments of 
the Hawaiian land laws, with respect to 
leases and other dispositions of land; 

H. R. 9783. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Henry Oscar (Olga McCurdy) Ramsey; 

H.R. 10495. An act to amend that part of 
the act of June 9, 1896 (29 Stat. 313), re- 
lating to the establishment of postal stations 
and branch post offices, so as to permit them 
to be established within 10 miles of the 
boundary of the adjoining city; 

H.R. 11009. An act to provide for the es- 
tablishment of Grand Portage National 
Monument in the State of Minnesota, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 11581. An act to remove wheat for 
seeding purposes which has been treated 
with poisonous substances from the “unfit 
for human consumption” category for the 
purposes of section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933 and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 12494. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in selling or agreeing to 
the sale of lands to the State of North Caro- 
lina to permit the State to sell or exchange 
such lands for private purposes; 

H. R. 12808. An act to amend the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1958 to extend for an ad- 
ditional 2 years the estimate of cost of com- 
pleting the Interstate System; 

H. R. 13070. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of surplus personal property to the 
governments of Alaska and Hawaii until 
December 31, 1959; 

H.R. 13268. An act authorizing Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation to purchase flour and 
cornmeal and donating same for certain do- 
mestic and foreign purposes; 

H. R. 13518. An act to incorporate the 
Blinded Veterans Association; 

H. R. 13552. An act providing for the de- 
sign of the flag of the United States; 

H. R. 13559. An act to amend the War 
Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956 
to authorize the enrollment of a handi- 
capped eligible person in a specialized course 
of vocational training; 

H. J. Res. 557. Joint resolution to amend 
the Act of September 7, 1957 (71 Stat. 626), 
providing for the establishment of a Civil 
War Centennial Commission; and 

H.J. Res. 654. Joint resolution requiring 
the Secretary of Commerce to submit certain 
recommendations for legislation for the pur- 
pose of assisting Congress to determine 
whether or not to reimburse States for cer- 
tain highways on the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways. 
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HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
THE CALENDAR 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles, and referred or placed on the 
calendar, as indicated: 


H. R. 1168. An act to @arify the applica- 
tion of section 507 of the Classification Act 
of 1949 with respect to the preservation of 
the rates of basic compensation of certain 
officers or employees in cases involving 
downgrading actions; and 

H. R. 10495. An act to amend that part of 
the Act of June 9, 1896 (29 Stat. 313), relat- 
ing to the establishment of postal stations 
and branch post offices, so as to permit them 
to be established within 10 miles of the 
boundary of the adjoining city; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 5104. An act to preserve Gloria Dei 
(Old Swedes’) Church national historic site 
by authorizing the acquisition of abutting 
properties, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5835. An act to amend section 80 of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7403. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire certain land 
for the Deshler-Morris House, Independence 
National Historical Park; 

H.R, 7860. An act to amend section 1 of 
the Act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 625), en- 
titled “To provide that payments be made 
to certain members of the Pine Ridge Sioux 
Tribe of Indians as reimbursement for 
damages suffered as the result of the estab- 
lishment of the Pine Ridge aerial gunnery 
range”; 

H. R.9445. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act, and to approve amendments of 
the Hawaiian land laws, with respect to 
leases and other dispositions of land; 

H.R.11009. An act to provide for the es- 
tablishment of Grand Portage National 
Monument in the State of Minnesota, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13070. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of surplus personal property to the 
governments of Alaska and Hawaii until 
December 31, 1959; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 8160. An act authorizing a survey 
of the Tensaw River, Ala., in the interest of 
navigation and allied purposes; 

H. R. 12808. An act to amend the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1958 to extend for an 
additional 2 years the estimate of cost of 
completing the Interstate System; and 

H. J. Res. 654. Joint resolution requiring 
the Secretary of Commerce to submit cer- 
tain recommendations for legislation for the 
purpose of assisting Congress to determine 
whether or not to reimburse States for cer- 
tain highways on the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 8481. An act to amend title IV of 
the Agricultural Act of 1956 to provide that 
the provisions of such title shall apply in 
Hawaii; and 

H. R. 12494. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in selling or agreeing 
to the sale of lands to the State of North 
Carolina to permit the State to sell or ex- 
change such lands for private purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R.9783. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Henry Oscar (Olga McCurdy) Ramsey; 

H. R. 13518. An act tc incorporate the 
Blinded Veterans Association; 

H. R. 13552. An act providing for the de- 
sign of the flag of the United States; and 

H. J. Res. 557. Joint resolution to amend 
the Act of September 7, 1957 (71 Stat. 626), 
providing for the establishment of a Civil 
War Centennial Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 11581. An act to remove wheat for 
seeding purposes which has been treated 
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with poisonous substances from the “unfit 
for human consumption” category for the 
purposes of section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933 and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 18268. An act authorizing Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to purchase flour 
and cornmeal and donating same for certain 
domestic and foreign purposes; placed on the 
calendar. 

H. R. 13559. An act to amend the War 
Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 
1956 to authorize the enrollment of a handi- 
capped eligible person in a specialized course 
of vocational training; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the Sunday, July 20 issue of the Denver 
Post there appeared an article entitled 
“REA Danger Signs.” This article, writ- 
ten by Howard Scott manager of the 
Colorado Rural Electric Association, 
points out some of the forces which are 
at work, which if left unchecked, may 
alter and modify the REA program—in 
particular REA loan policies and the 
financing of rural electric cooperatives. 

Early in the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress, I introduced S. 2990 which would 
restore the REA to its status prior to the 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953. In 
other words—maintain REA as an au- 
tonomous agency with the powers of the 
REA Administrator in no way curtailed 
or limited by the Secretary of Agriculture 
or any other executive agency. 

The powers and duties of the REA 
Administrator are spelled out in the stat- 
ute establishing the REA. Congressman 
Price of Illinois has introduced a similar 
bill in the other body. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Mr. Howard Scott be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REA DANGER SIGNS—HUMPHREY-PRICE BILL 
Wovutp HELP HAMIL RESIST ATTEMPTS To 
HAMSTRING His WORK 

(By Howard Scott, manager, Colorado Rural 

Electric Association) 

A subtle change has taken place in the 
pattern of Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion operations under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, raising the disturbing question 
in the minds of Colorado’s 80,000 REA cus- 
tomers: 

Who is calling the shots on REA policy, 
anyway? 

The answer is still Colorado’s own David 
A. Hamil, national REA Administrator. 

But some other administrator might show 
less backbone in resisting repeated and devi- 
ous attempts to curtail REA’s authority, 
responsibility, and activities in bringing elec- 
tricity and telephones to millions of farms 
and rural businesses. 

Senator HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota, and Representative Price, Democrat, 
of Illinois, want to preserve REA’s independ- 
ent, or at least semi-independent status as 
a public institution which has proved to be 
a paying investment in the growth of rural 
America. 

At stake in legislation introduced by these 
two friends of REA is the whole future of the 
rural-electrification program as we have 
come to know it since its inception in the 
dark days in 1936. 

The bills themselves are simple. They 
provide merely that the Agriculture Depart- 
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ment reorganization authorized in 1953 shall 
not apply to the REA. 

But the reason for this legislative exemp- 
tion for REA runs much deeper. 

To understand it, a bit of REA history is 
necessary. 

REA was established as an independent 
agency in 1936 (when only 10 percent of all 
farms were electrified) to make loans to any 
agency or company which would provide 
full electric coverage to unserved areas. 
When existing companies held back, REA 
co-ops were formed to extend electric power 
lines into 97 percent of all farms today. 

In 1939, the REA was transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture but its independ- 
ence was preserved until the reorganization 
of 1953. 

Congress then granted the Secretary of 
Agriculture broad powers to reorganize his 
department. Many co-ops and Congress- 
men argued that the REA should remain 
independent, under an independent admin- 
istrator. 

Agricultural Secretary Benson, however, 
offered assurances that no change whatever 
was contemplated in REA operations. Be- 
fore any changes were made, he promised, 
interested rural groups and Congress would 
be consulted. 

So the 1953 reorganization went through, 
and so far things haven't changed drastically 
under Administrator Hamil’s strong reign. 
But Secretary Benson himself has since 
said: 

“It should be understood that all func- 
tions in the Department, including REA, 
were transferred to the Secretary by Reor- 
ganization Plan No. II of 1953 * * * under 
that plan I have delegated the REA func- 
tions to the Administrator.” 

What does this mean? It means that REA 
thus has become but an adjunct of the De- 
partment, and the Administrator's powers, 
once statutory, and absolute, now stem 
from the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Administrator Hamil may be a good team 
player, but he doesn't like the plays being 
called by the quarterback. 

One he surely must not like is the require- 
ment that all REA loan applications in excess 
of $500,000 must be reviewed by higher Agri- 
culture Department officials. 

Sometime last summer, without any ad- 
vance notice, Secretary Benson assigned to 
Kenneth Scott, Director of Agricultural 
Credit Services, the review responsibility over 
REA loans of $500,000 or more. 

Dave Hamil has not been awed by such 
supervision, but there are only a few Dave 
Hamils. 

And now two more major REA proposals 
have gone to Congress as the official policy 
of the administration and the Agriculture 
Department. 

One (the Capehart bill) would triple the 
interest cost to REA borrowers. The other, 
purportedly a private financing program, has 
yet to find a Congressional sponsor. 

Team player Hamil doesn’t like these calls 
either. And who called them? 

According to the appointed REA watch- 
dog, Kenneth Scott, they did not originate 
with the REA or the REA Administrator. 
Nor did they stem from consultation with 
interested rural groups or REA borrowers. 

Instead, they came down from the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Administrator Hamil has conducted a 
tough rearguard action, but he alone can- 
not stop the drive. 

The Humphrey-Price bills could stop it by 
reestablishing the powers of the REA and its 
Administrator and put them beyond the 
reach and infiuence of higher political policy- 
makers, 


ACTIVITIES OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have placed in 
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the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
prepared by George P. Delaney entitled 
“Let’s Keep the Record Straight.” 

Mr. Delaney has served for many years 
as a representative of the worker organ- 
izations to the International Labor 
Organization. His statement relates to 
the activities of that fine organization, 
and deserves careful attention. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


LET’S KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


The first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States guarantees to all 
citizens the right of free speech. That right 
has been zealously guarded by the courts 
through all the years of our constitutional 
history. In most instances the purveyors of 
half-truths and innuendoes haye finally 
been exposed in the court of public opinion 
either as “prevaricators” or the advances for 
self-seeking individuals or of the interests 
they so often represent. 

On Tuesday, April 15, 1958, there was in- 
troduced into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
report by Mr. Kenneth C. Kellar and Mr. 
Denison Kitchell on their views as employer 
representatives to an ILO tripartite meeting 
on mines other than coal mines (November 
25-December 7, 1957) which purports to re- 
fiect what happened at this meeting. Both 
of these gentlemen are successful attorneys 
representing firms engaged in mining ores 
other than coal in the United States, Be- 
cause of their ability and the important firms 
they represent, these men were nominated 
to serve on the ad hoc committee as em- 
ployer representatives from the United States 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. They were subsequently ap- 
proved for such attendance by the Depart- 
ment of State. As private citizens they have 
their constitutional right to express any view 
they wish; as employer representatives to 
an international, tripartite meeting com- 
posed of equal representatives of govern- 
ment, workers, and employers, it would seem 
there would also have been a certain respon- 
sibility for impartial accuracy in reporting. 

The report of these men as printed in 
the Recorp makes use of such gratuitous 
Phrases as “speech after speech,” “captive 
audience,” “the virtue of government regu- 
lation,” “intervention in all phases of labor- 
management relations,” “rigid direction of 
ILO permanent staff,” “unwittingly con- 
yened,” “maneuvered through the labyrinth 
of legislative chicanery,” “sinister aspects,” 
“contribution to national suicide.” 

As attorneys, and if appearing before a 
court, these men might well have been asked 
to explain, qualify or justify the accuracy 
or validity of their remarks prior to the en- 
try of such statements into the record. As 
it is, the most striking feature of their state- 
ment is the absence of a single reference to 
any constructive suggestion made by them 
at this meeting. Are we to believe that 
legal counsel for some of the more impor- 
tant mining interests in the United States 
are so naive, or so ill-informed, or so timid, 
that their voices cannot be heard in an in- 
ternational meeting attended by repre- 
sentatives of 23 of the free nations of the 
world and in which the Communist nations 
had representatives from only two? 

To keep the record straight, I should like 
to make clear that for all meetings of the 
International Labor Organization, the United 
States Government is obligated to, and does, 
furnish both the employer and worker or- 
ganizations of this country with all ILO 
documentation, reports, questionnaires, re- 
plies of governments and background infor- 
mation pertinent to the meeting. Such 
background material is also supplied to the 
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official representatives of the employers and 
the workers well in advance of their de- 
parture for the particular ILO meeting. The 
comments, criticisms and suggestions of both 
groups are actively solicited by the Gov- 
ernment prior to the final adoption of offi- 
cial positions; final determination of 
government policy, of course, rests with the 
Government. However, it should be made 
quite clear that representatives of employer 
and worker organizations to these meetings 
go without instruction from this Govern- 
ment and can, and do, independently express 
the views of their own organizations; these 
representatives are free to agree or disagree 
with any and all groups. 

To keep the record straight: Messrs, Kellar 
and Kitchell in their release for publication 
stated: “The final day of the Conference 
found us unwittingly convened as an inter- 
national parliament.” From such a state- 
ment it is quite obvious that the Messrs. 
Kellar and Kitchell did not bother to read 
the background material given them by the 
United States Government or, if read, chose 
to ignore it. Included in the material given 
them was a copy of the constitution of the 
ILO which spells out quite clearly for all 
member nations that even the Conference it- 
self has no power to enforce its will on any 
member state. It is not, nor can it be, an 
international parliament. The meeting these 
two gentlemen attended was an ad hoc meet- 
ing—not having the status of any of the 
eight established industrial committees. 
Even those committees have only the author- 
ity to make recommendations for suggested 
courses of action to the governing body of 
the ILO which serves in the same capacity 
as the board of directors of a corporation— 
an administrative structure with which I 
am sure these gentlemen should be familiar. 

To keep the record straight: Only individ- 
uals totally unfamiliar with the normal pro- 
cedures preceding ILO meetings would make 
such a statement as appears in the Kellar- 
Kitchell report such as, “the discussion con- 
sisted of voting on * * * specific proposals, 
obviously prepared well in advance of the 
conference by the permanent staff, acting 
as the handmaiden of the leftwing interna- 
tional trade unions.” Prior to all ILO meet- 
ings, documentation is prepared by the In- 
ternational Labor Organization staff in 
Geneva and forwarded to the member gov- 
ernments for their comments, suggestions or 
recommendations, For the major confer- 
ences, a summary report of the initial com- 
ments of all responding governments is re- 
circulated to the members for their informa- 
tion and the preparation of positions con- 
sistent with their national and international 
policies. It is questioned that such a pro- 
cedure can be considered “domination by the 
opinions of a staff of international civil sery- 
ants in Geneva.” 

As a representative of the worker organi- 
zations to the ILO from the United States 
to ILO Conferences and other meetings and 
as an elected worker delegate to the ILO 
governing body, I have been attending such 
meetings since 1948. I question whether any 
responsible employer representative with any 
experience or knowledge of ILO activities over 
this period would honestly characterize me 
as a “leftwing international trade unionist.” 
I find it equally difficult to understand the 
“fear” that governments are alleged to have 
by Messrs. Kitchell and Kellar of this sinister 
organization in view of a membership in- 
crease from 59 nations in 1948 to 80 nations 
in 1958. 

The allegations made in the published re- 
port with regard to the expense of United 
States contributions to the ILO strike me as 
being exceptionally puerile. In view of this 
country’s demonstrated willingness to have 
spent between $3 billion and $5 billion a year 
in foreign aid in each of the years since World 
War II in an attempt to win friends and in- 
fluence opinion in the nations of the world, 
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it would seem to me that an expenditure of 
around $1,750,000 annually for the ILO has 
been a cheap price to pay for keeping the 
voice of this country alive and maintaining 
our democratic role in an established inter- 
national forum dealing with labor problems. 
Perhaps these gentlemen would prefer that 
we relinquish our leadership and allow the 
Communist nations to have fullsway. As an 
American citizen, as an American trade 
unionist, and as one who believes with my 
whole heart and my whole being in the demo- 
cratic concepts and principles that have made 
our country so great, I fervently hope such 
a condition may never come to pass. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE MINDS 
OF MEN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently, I received a copy of an article by 
Rev. H. Robert Gemmer, director of the 
social welfare department of the Cleve- 
land Church Federation. This article, 
entitled “Winning the Real Struggle,” is 
based on a sermon by Reverend Gemmer 
on the vital problem of winning the real 
struggle for the minds of men. It is a 
most inspiring and eloquent exposition 
of the challenge posed by the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. President, I wish to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to certain por- 
tions of Reverend Gemmer’s observa- 
tions: 

The vast bulk of the human race is the 
battleground in which this struggle for the 
minds of men is taking place. * * * The 
people of countries that have seen the horror 
of war at first hand, are looking for the 
peace-loving nations. Russia is doing her 
best to demonstrate that she is such a nation, 
in this battle for the minds of men. 
Whether she is sincere in all that she does 
is not the question, for it is what people 
think about what she does that counts in 
the battle for their minds. 

+ + + We can't win this struggle for men’s 
minds by atomic bomb building, testing, or 
threatening to use them in the event of war. 
Nor can we win the struggle by sending guns 
instead of butter to hungry people. Nor can 
we win the struggle by tying military aid in 
bef economic aid in trying to buy military 

es. 


We can “win this battle for the minds 
of men” writes Reverend Gemmer “by 
beginning in bold courageous ways to 
show to the people of the world that 
the democratic way is the best way in 
action. ‘Made in the U. S. A.’ label on 
a usable farm implement might do more 
to win the minds of the farmers of India 
or Russia than all the satellite globe 
circling.” 

Mr. President, as examples of the kind 
of action which would contribute toward 
our winning this real struggle, Reverend 
Gemmer points to such programs as 
Point 4 and HELP—homeless European 
land program, 

In a moving comparison of the present 
world situation with Christianity as 
being in both cases a struggle for the 
minds of men, Reverend Gemmer 
writes: 

It is as men come to see the way, the 
truth, and the life revealed by Christ in 
His life and teachings, that they can begin 
to see the “things that make for peace.” 
* * © In an effort to reach the hearts and 
minds of men we must get to know them. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of this inspiring 
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message of Reverend Gemmer be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WINNING THE REAL STRUGGLE 


Congresswoman Frances Boiron has 
quoted a challenge from the Soviet Union 
as stated by Nikita Khrushchev to the 
United States: 

“We declare war upon you—excuse me for 
using such an expression—in the peaceful 
field of trade. We declare a war we will 
win over the United States. The threat to 
the U.S. A, is not the ICBM, but in the field 
of peaceful production. We are relentless 
in this, and it will prove the superiority of 
our system.” 

What does Mr. Khrushchey mean in this 
statement and similar statements he has 
repeatedly made? He means that the Soviet 
Union has gone all out to win the real 
struggle—the struggle for the minds of men. 

The vast bulk of the human race is the 
battleground in which this struggle for the 
minds of men is taking place. 

In seeking to win this struggle, the Soviet 
Union has greatly stepped up its trade with 
the uncommitted countries of the world, 
without getting a precommitment to the 
Communist dogma. It is seeking to build 
a great reservoir of goodwill that will equal 
and surpass the reservoir of goodwill the 
United States has built up in the past. 

How can we win this real struggle for the 
minds of men? 

First, let me emphatically say some ways 
we cannot win this true struggle: We can- 
not win the minds of men by continuing 
the arms race, building and testing atomic 
and hydrogen weapons. Our military lead- 
ers may say that we need armaments in 
this kind of world. But they are deluding 
themselves and us if they think that weap- 
ons can really win the battle for the minds 
of men. 

I believe it was Lincoln who said, “The 
only way we can get rid of our enemies is 
by getting rid of our enmity’—i. e. by 
making them our friends. 

By atomic and hydrogen bombs and other 
weapons we can kill people—millions of peo- 
ple—including Communists and non-Com- 
munists, friends and foes alike, in our devas- 
tation. (And Russia can do the same.) But 
would that win the struggle? We can’t kill 
ideas by bombs. 

What does communism breed upon? Mis- 
ery, poverty, injustice, the things that are 
wrong in society. Certainly the greatest in- 
justice of all—war, with its inherent misery 
and poverty, with or without so-called clean 
bombs—would produce a fertile breeding 
ground, alive with the maggots of hate and 
despair and susceptible to the lying dogmas 
of any totalitarianism, Communist or Fascist. 

Let me illustrate. The Second World War 
was to end totalitarianism, but after it was 
over there were far more people living under 
totalitarianism than before. 

Russia realizes that the people of the world 
are hungry for peace and plays upon that 
hunger. After concluding her March 1958 
atomic tests, she announced that she was 
doing what some had been urging the United 
States to do: “A unilateral suspension of all 
nuclear testing.” Our press revealed that we 
had through our intelligence system learned 
she was planning to do this. We could have 
“jumped the gun” on her and suspended our 
own tests first, but, no; we “threw in the 
towel” on another round to the Russian 
dictators. 

And, for good measure, we awarded another 
round in the fight for men’s minds to the 
Russians by going on with our testing In the 
Pacific, no matter what four Quakers, sailing 
into the test site to sacrifice their lives, if 
need be, in a dramatic witness against the 
testing, or anyone else, might say or do. 


1958 


Perhaps you didn’t read in the newspapers 
what Dr. Linus Pauling, the Nobel Prize 
winner, and Dr, Edward Condon, former head 
of the United States Bureau of Standards, 
and numerous other scientists have said 
about the literally thousands of children we 
are dooming to the horrible death of leu- 
kemia, etc, by such testings. This is a 
legacy of death which we will pass on to our 
children and our children's children as radio- 
activity remains in the air. 

Indeed, what we sow we shall reap and 
our children’s children. More than 9,200 
scientists from 44 countries including 36 
Nobel Prize winners, in a statement released 
by Dr. Pauling, declared: 

“Each nuclear bomb test spreads an added 
burden of radioactive elements over every 
part of the world. Each added amount of 
radiation causes damage to the pool of hu- 
man germ plasm such as to lead to an in- 
crease in the number of seriously defective 
children that will be born in future genera- 
tions.” 

The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists for 
January 1958 put it this way: 

“We can be sure that a large number of 
persons yet to be born—tens or hundreds of 
thousands or more—will die, or be deformed, 
or diseased, or otherwise impaired as a result 
of bomb testing.” 

The prophecy has already proven true, for 
in the April 19, 1958, Cleveland News, the 
major headline was “A-Tests Crippling West 
German Babies.” The lead article quoted a 
famous West German pediatrist’s findings 
which “proved beyond doubt that a direct 
link exists between congenital deformities 
and nuclear tests.” The deformities have 
increased more than 350 percent since 1950. 

Perhaps we haven't read these facts in our 
newspapers, but the people of the non- 
atomic-bomb countries are aware of our 
threatening their (and our) future genera- 
tions, On December 12, 1957, the Russians 
adroitly offered to cancel their March 1958 
and all future bomb tests, in the widely 
publicized Bulganin letters, if we would do 
the same, and when we refused did uni- 
laterally suspend their own testing after 
their March tests, Think of what this 
meant in the struggle for the minds of men, 
even though in “small print” Russia said she 
might be compelled by the United States to 
renew testing at a later date. 

The people of countries that have seen 
the horror of war at first hand are looking 
for the peace-loving nations. Russia is do- 
ing her best to demonstrate that she is such 
a nation in this battle for the minds of 
men, Whether she is sincere in all that she 
does is not the question, for it is what peo- 
ple think about what she does that counts 
in the battle for their minds. 

Yes, we can’t win this struggle for men’s 
minds by atomic-bomb building, testing, or 
threatening to use them in the event of war. 
Nor can we win the struggle by sending 
guns instead of butter to hungry people. 
Nor can we win the struggle by tying mili- 
tary aid in with economic aid in trying to 
buy military allies. Nor can we win the 
struggle by alining ourselves with totali- 
tarian dictatorships of the Fascist brand who 
happen to oppose communism. We may 
find to our dismay that our aid to regimes 
like Franco's will prove bitter fruit at a 
later date. Nor can we win the battle for 
the minds of men by continuing our dis- 
criminatory racial practices. Every act of 
discrimination in the United States of 
America which is publicized around the 
world turns thousands of minds to com- 
munism. 

How, then, can we win this struggle for 
men’s minds? By beginning in bold coura- 
geous ways to show to the people of the 
world that the democratic way is the best 
way in action. Former President Harry 
Truman, in a speech on February 25, 1958, 
stated our critical need for this: 
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“We are caught hard and fast in the most 
terrible armaments race in the history of 
the world. * * * Already, we haye weapons 
so destructive as to endanger the very exist- 
ence of the human race. * * * Now what 
can we hope from all these weapons—all 
these billions of dollars we must spend for 
defense? * * * There must be a better 
way. * * * One of the best hopes is eco- 
nomic assistance for other nations.” 

For example, think what it would mean 
if we met our unemployment problem by 
seeking to produce more consumer goods 
which we would trade or sell on long-term 
credit arrangements with the needy peoples 
of the world, including those of the Com- 
munist lands. The “Made in the U. S. A.” 
label on a usable farm implement might do 
more to win the minds of the farmers of 
India or Russia than all the Dulles or satel- 
lite globe circling. 

Our Point 4 program is a significant part 
of our campaign to win the real struggle. 
To the degree that we are willing to help 
people to help themselves, without strings 
being attached, we will be successful in our 
endeavor. A man who is improving his 
standard of living in a self-respecting way is 
indeed not likely to turn to communism. 

This is graphically illustrated in a non- 
governmental effort of people to people. Don 
Murray, the famous movie star, did alterna- 
tive service as a conscientious objector to war 
under the Brethren and Congregational 
Service Commissions in Europe. As he 
worked with refugees he had to see their 
hopeless plight, behind barbed wire for a 
decade, through no fault of theirown. With 
the help of another young American he con- 
ceived the homeless European land program 
(HELP) which is helping these refugees to 
acquire self-respect along with a little land 
of their own. Perhaps you saw this work 
described on This Is Your Life. Tens of 
thousands of dollars were sent to “HELP, 
Elgin, Ill.” following this program. 

Our Government is not totally unaware of 
what it takes to win the real struggle. Even 
the bipartisan Preparedness Subcommittee 
stated (as was quoted in an article by Editor 
Emeritus Frederick J. Libby in the March 
1958 issue of Peace Action) : 

“But the truly worthwhile goal is a world 
of peace—the only world in which there will 
also be security. 

“The immediate objective is to defend our- 
selves. But the equally important objective 
is to reach the hearts and minds of men 
everywhere, so that the day will come when 
the ballistic missile will be merely a dusty 
relic in the museums of mankind and men 
everywhere will work together in under- 
standing.” 

In an effort to reach the hearts and minds 
of men, we must get to know them. Again 
I believe it was Lincoln who said, “Hate him? 
How can I? I know him.” 

President Eisenhower, in his heart, real- 
izes that we must have more than words for 
peace. In his state of the Union address 
January 9, 1958, he declared: 

“There is only one solution to the grim 
problems that lie ahead. The world must 
stop the present plunge toward more and 
more destructive weapons of war, and turn 
the corner that will start our steps firmly 
on the path toward lasting peace. * * * 
This will require more than words of peace. 
It requires works of peace.” 

The New York Herald Tribune was also 
quoted in the March 1958 Peace Action as 
follows: 

“Arrangements are being made to ex- 
change some 40 delegations of persons in 
industry, agriculture, the scientists, teach- 
ers, writers, composers, singers, dancers, 
actors, and symphony orchestras.” The 
President proposes adding “leaders of 
thought and influential citizens”; and he 
also characterizes the agreement reached 
already for the exchange of 20 to 30 students 
a year as woefully inadequate.” 
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This agreement won a round for the people 
of the world, and in the minds and hearts 
of the people, both America and Russia 
also won that round, 

But we are still halting in our policy. 
Despite the fact that the President asked for 
the exchange of “leaders of thought and 
influential citizens,” when Khrushchev took 
this as an invitation to come to the United 
States he was rebuked, and Russia won an- 
other round. It looked to the world as if 
we were afraid that the American people 
might let his communism rub off -ọn us, 
along with his smile. 

I believe that our democratic beliefs and 
way of life are strong enough to stand com- 
parison with any other way of life, and still 
come out on top. 

I believe that Cyrus Eaton has contributed 
more to preserving world peace than we 
realize in what the Cleveland Press calls 
“his personal campaign to prevent extermi- 
nation of the human race by nuclear war- 
fare.” (April 10, 1958.) For example, on 
April 11, in the morning 30 scientists from 8 
nations including Russia and Red China 
were scheduled to issue a program for assur- 
ing peace at a meeting in Quebec as guests 
of the 74-year-old capitalist. (Incidentally, 
the meetings, like others he has held in 
Nova Scctia have had to be outside of the 
United States due to our refusal to allow 
Red Chinese scientists and others to enter 
the country.) Later in the day he also 
entertained Russian Ambassador Mikhail 
Menshikov at a weekend here in Cleveland. 

Christianity is in this struggle for the 
minds of men, It is as men come to see the 
way, the truth, and the life revealed by 
Christ in His life and teachings, that they 
can begin to see “the things that make for 
peace.” 

As Jesus overlooked Jerusalem He wept, 
for the people did not know the things that 
made for peace. As He looks over the world 
today He must be very sorrowful as He sees 
how little we understand what needs to be 
done to realize His way. 

His world was very like our own, full of 
totalitarianism and evil. But He taught His 
way of overcoming evil. 

What are some things that each one of 
us can do to help the cause of peace? (1) 
We can give money to such projects as the 
Share Our Surplus program of Church World 
Service, which contributes 300 pounds of 
food to hungry people for $1. (2) We can 
help reestablish human dignity and individ- 
ual homeownership by supporting such 
projects as the HELP program established by 
Don Murray. (3) We can receive into our 
homes exchange students from Germany, 
Poland, and other countries. (4) We can 
write our Congressmen, Senators, and the 
President, appealing to them to stop this 
tragic race toward destruction and begin to 
apply Christian principles in our interna- 
tional relations, and work toward imple- 
menting the ideas and ideals expressed earli- 
er in this article. 

In our world of today to the degree that 
we will commit our lives to Him and to His 
way, to that degree will we succeed in our 
effort to win the struggle for the minds of 
men. 


THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
address myself to a matter of great con- 
cern to every citizen of our land and, 
indeed, to every person in the world. 
Today, Prime Minister Nikita Khru- 
shchev presented a note to the Ambassa- 
dors of the United States, Britain, and 
France. The Ambassadors were sum- 
moned to the foreign ministry at the 
Kremlin and were presented with a reply 
to President Eisenhower’s note to Mr. 
Khrushchey of August 1. 
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Senators will recall that President 
Eisenhower suggested that the U. N. 
Security Council arrange a summit 
meeting on the issues and problems 
which face the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and, indeed, every nation in the 
Middle East. 

I was one of the Members of Congress 
who heralded the President’s decision to 
take these difficult and trying problems 
of the Middle East, with all their com- 
plexities, to the United Nations. Time 
after time I have urged in the Senate, in 
my role as a Senator and as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on the Middle East, 
Africa, and South Asia, that the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State utilize 
the facilities of the United Nations for 
the purpose of negotiating on the prob- 
lems relating to the Middle East. Like- 
wise, I have repeatedly urged that any 
so-called summit meeting be held under 
the auspices of the U. N. 

I have always felt it was wrong, and 
could lead only to trouble, if we pro- 
ceeded alone, unilaterally, in our efforts 
to solve these complex and difficult prob- 
lems of the Middle Eastern countries. 
We would be looked upon with suspicion 
and take upon ourselves responsibilities 
that should be shared with others. The 
one political force or institution that 
continues to receive respect in this 
highly emotional area of the Middle 
East, is the United Nations. 

It seemed to me that that area was 
tailor-made, for attention through the 
United Nations. Furthermore, I have 
urged again and again that our ap- 
proach to the problems of the Middle 
East be on a multilateral basis, such as 
through a United Nations Middle East 
Economic Development Agency, which, 
I am happy to note, is now beginning to 
receive widespread support. The first 
pronouncement of such an agency was 
made in December 1956, when I was 
privileged to address the Overseas Press 
Club in New York City during my brief 
service as United States delegate to the 
United Nations. 

In 1957, I laid out in the United States 
Senate other proposals, relating to a 
United Nations good offices commission, 
with a mandate from the General As- 
sembly to seek, through honorable 
means, the settlement of disputes be- 
tween the Arab nations and the state of 
Israel, including such vexing and press- 
ing problems as the Arab refugee ques- 
tion 


I further recommended that we take 
action in the United Nations to guar- 
antee the internationalization of some 
of the important waterways in that area, 
such as the Straits of Tiran and the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 

I further advocated that we proceed 
through the United Nations to seek the 
imposition of an arms embargo in the 
Middle East, so that whatever shipments 
of arms would go into the area would be 
under U. N. supervision. These sugges- 
tions were made by me and many other 
Senators. 

I am happy to note that the sugges- 
tions are today receiving considerable 
support from editors, publishers, com- 
mentators, and, indeed, from other gov- 
ernments. I only point out that the 
suggestions have been with us for 
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months. I am hopeful that constructive 
action will now take place. 


KHRUSHCHEV REPLY OF AUGUST 5 


Now we see an effort being made by 
the Soviet leader, Mr. Khrushchev, not 
only to muddy the waters, in terms of 
effective negotiations on the problems 
of the Middle East, but, indeed, to splash 
political mud around the entire inter- 
national scene. Mr. Khrushchev is de- 
termined to make the most of the propa- 
ganda advantage he has been handed, 
and he has proceeded relentlessly and 
ruthlessly. But let us review the twisting 
course of Mr. Khrushchev on his sum- 
mit proposals. 

The first proposal on the part of 
Khrushchev, July 19, was the suggestion 
that the Soviet Union, the United States, 
France, Great Britain, and India be the 
five powers which would meet at a sum- 
mit conference to deal with the prob- 
lems of the Middle East. At that time 
Mr. Khrushchev laid himself wide open 
to justified criticism and condemnation. 
He was recommending, in other words, 
that the big powers, with only one neu- 
tral, India, be permitted literally to 
carve up the world and to decide the 
fate of mankind, without so much as 
including a single representative of any 
Middle Eastern State. Here was big 
power politics in its most flagrant form. 

At that time I recommended, within 
24 hours, when I was asked by a re- 
porter as to my views on the Khru- 
shchev proposal, that our suggestion and 
our answer should be that we do refuse to 
bypass the United Nations; that Mr. 
Khrushchev has sought to make a mock- 
ery of the United Nations, and has al- 
ways sought to weaken the United Na- 
tions. Therefore, I proposed that the 
President and the Secretary of State 
reply to Mr. Khrushchev that we would 
work through the United Nations and 
through the Security Council. The place 
for a summit conference was on the high 
ground of the U. N. 

I then outlined that article 28 of the 
Charter of the United Nations provides 
ample authority and flexibility for all 
possible kinds of meetings and repre- 
sentations under the auspices of the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations. 
For example, it was my view, and it has 
been subsequently upheld by those who 
are students of the United Nations and its 
Charter, that, first, the United Nations 
Security Council could provide for an ad 
hoc committee of the nation states to 
meet for informal discussions and nego- 
tiations; second, that the United Nations 
Security Council, through the permanent 
representatives at the United Nations, 
could work out the agenda and the pro- 
ceedings for a meeting under the auspices 
of the Security Council; third, that the 
United Nations Security Council could 
notify and invite other nations, which 
were not represented on the Security 
Council, to send their leaders to such a 
meeting under the auspices of the United 
Nations. Furthermore the facilities and 
good offices of the United Nations Secre- 
tary General, Dag Hammarskjold, could 
and should be utilized. 

I recommended, for example, that the 
Middle Eastern Arabic States should be 
represented, and that President Nasser, 
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of the United Arab Republic, should be 
invited. 

I further recommended that because 
of the problems undoubtedly to be dis- 
cussed would be the relationships be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States, surely 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion of Israel 
should be included among those to be 
invited. Indeed, I would not want our 
country ever to be a part of a “dealing 
out” of the legitimate rights of the people 
of Israel. Therefore, I felt it was im- 
portant that that dynamic leader of the 
State of Israel be present to protect his 
country’s legitimate interests. No one 
can do it more ably. 

I also thought an opportunity might 
be afforded for direct person-to-person 
negotiation on the part of the leaders 
of the Middle Eastern States. I further 
included within my suggestion that 
states such as India and other neutral 
nations might be included. 

The sum and substance was and is 
that the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil is the appropriate mechanism for 
such a meeting. I hope President Eisen- 
hower will forthwith send a message 
back to Nikita Khrushchev, saying that 
the U. N. Security Council is exactly 
where we are willing to meet; that we 
are unwilling to permit the Soviet Union 
to make a mockery of the United Na- 
tions and its facilities; furthermore, that 
we are unwilling to join in any maneu- 
ver which will cheapen the United Na- 
tions and threaten the very peace of the 
world. 

This is the time for firmness, because 
our cause is just. I have been critical 
of the administration’s lack of policy in 
the Middle East; but when the President 
recommended that we go to the U. N. 
Security Council for these discussions, 
he was eminently correct. I only hope 
the President will speak with the firm- 
ness and the decisiveness which will lit- 
erally make the bricks in the Kremlin 
rattle. It is time the Kremlin was told 
unequivocally that we are prepared to 
meet with confidence; that we are not 
prepared to call a retreat from prin- 
ciple; that we are not afraid; that if the 
Soviet Union seeks to threaten the 
peace, they will meet a strong America 
and a powerful alliance. 

So long as we stand on principle, we 
can be firm and unequivocal. So long 
as we seek to protect the rights of others, 
we will have the strength of legion. 

THE KHRUSHCHEV HYPOCRISY 


Is it not interesting that Khrushchev, 
only about 24% or 3 weeks ago, wanted 
a meeting of 5 nations? He said it was 
necessary to have a small group of na- 
tions meet if there were to be any effec- 
tive negotiations. Now he wants to take 
the problem of the Middle East into the 
General Assembly of 81 nations. This 
only proves the hypocrisy and duplicity 
of the Khrushchey position. 

Furthermore, the General Assembly is 
scheduled to hold its regular meeting on 
September 16. There is plenty of work 
for the heads of nations to do between 
now—the 5th day of August—and the 
16th day of September. There is plenty 
of work which can be done in the United 
Nations Security Council. Decisions can 
be arrived at in the Security Council re- 
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lating to general settlements and agree- 
ments in the Middle East. Some of the 
settlements and agreements will have to 
be implemented by the General Assem- 
bly. That implementation can take 
place in the regular assembly meeting 
which will start on September 16. 

Fortunately, the Senate will be repre- 
sented in the General Assembly by two 
of its most eminent members, members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HIcKENLOOPER]. Both of them are inti- 
mately familiar with the problems of the 
Middle East. 

We should state to the Soviet Union 
that we welcome the meetings of the 
General Assembly and that we shall be 
there on September 16. Indeed, Mr. 
Khrushchev can be there, too, if he so 
wishes. He can be there as the head of 
his delegation. 

In the meantime, the place to negoti- 
ate and seek settlements is the Security 
Council. That can be done if the Soviet 
Union does not continue to abuse the 
right of veto. What the Soviet Union 
seeks in an extraordinary session of the 
General Assembly is a propaganda for- 
um. It seeks the opportunity to utilize 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions for its attacks upon the West; for 
its vituperative attacks upon the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and other 
countries. It seeks to use the General 
Assembly forum as a means of express- 
ing its hypocritical, alleged interest in 
the Middle Eastern States. 

No; Khrushchev’s suggestion should be 
rejected out of hand. Our original pro- 
posal should be enthusiastically em- 
braced. I hope there will not be even a 
faltering, not a single hesitancy, not a 
doubt; but, rather, an enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance and pronouncement of our de- 
sire to meet in the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council. 

Mr. President, one of the most enlight- 
ened editorials on the entire matter of 
the Security Council and its role in the 
present Middle Eastern dispute was writ- 
ten by Ernest K. Lindley, Washington 
editor of Newsweek magazine. Mr. 
Lindley is a very well informed com- 
mentator on Middle Eastern problems. 
He has traveled extensively in that area. 
He is a scholar and a brilliant student of 
world politics. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
timely editorial, entitled “No False 
Front,” written by Mr, Lindley, and pub- 
lished in Newsweek magazine for Aug- 
ust 4, 1958, be printed at this point in 
the Record. The editorial relates di- 
rectly to what I have been saying as to 
the possibilities of working through the 
Security Council. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No FALSE FRONT 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 

The United Nations is the right forum for 
a high-level meeting on the Middle East 
whatever the locale. New York is, of course, 
the best—with Khrushchey and Nasser pres- 
ent. We should welcome a gathering any- 
where as a promising opportunity. 

The U. N. is the right forum for several 
reasons, The West can talk with Khru- 
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shchey there without accepting his theses 
that the Soviet Union is a Middle Eastern 
power and that the fate of that part of the 
world should be decided wholly by the big na- 
tions. At the U. N., the weaker nations are 
represented—on the Security Council as well 
as in the General Assembly. Those directly 
involved may—and should—be heard by the 
Security Council and consulted with. The 
U. N. is already seized with the problem of 
aggression against Lebanon and in connec- 
tion with it has accepted definite, if still 
very limited, responsibilities. We should do 
all that we can to persuade the U. N. to put 
a stop to aggression there and throughout 
the Middle East. 

New York is best for a meeting for two 
reasons. Care must be taken not to make 
the U. N. a false front for a big-power deal. 
A meeting away from U. N. headquarters 
would tend to have that appearance. Sec- 
ondly, exposure to the U. N. atmosphere and 
a glimpse of the United States might be 
educational for both Khrushchey and Nasser. 
Neither has ever visited the United States. 
Each should be invited to stay on a while 
and see something of the rest of this country, 


PITFALLS 


Of course there are many possible pitfalls 
in this conference. But we can confer with 
confidence because our basic position is 
sound. We stand against aggression, direct 
and indirect. We defend the independence 
of other free nations, large and small. We 
oppose imperialism or colonialism. 

The President should use the opportunity 
for private but separate talks with Khru- 
shchey and Nasser. To Khrushchev he should 
make plain that the United States will re- 
spond with military force to Soviet military 
intervention in the Middle East—whether 
under the Soviet flag or in the guise of 
“volunteers.” That is, he should make it 
clear beyond any possibility of misunder- 
standing that the Eisenhower Doctrine 
stands. This doctrine, as I wrote when it 
was adopted, was only a partial policy. But 
as a shield it remains indispensable. 

To Nasser, the President should make plain 
that (1) we do not challenge his position as 
head of the United Arab Republic; (2) we 
sympathize with the aspiration of so many 
Arabs for unity and do not oppose Arab 
federations or unions when they come about 
voluntarily and peacefully with the approval 
of the people concerned; (3) we will do all 
that we can to stop indirect aggression. 


OBJECTIVE 


We should not expect this conference to 
result in agreements. There can be none 
based upon U. N. principles and purposes 
unless Khrushchey and Nasser yield. Leba- 
non is an immediate test. Our objective 
should be to persuade the U. N. to take full, 
effective responsibility for stopping the ag- 
gression against Lebanon and assuring its 
future as an independent nation. When it 
does that, American forces can be with- 
drawn, Greatly strengthening the U. N. ob- 
servation group, in the hope of halting the 
movement of arms and armed intruders from 
Syria, is only one of the necessary steps. 
This is the time to organize a mobile, al- 
ways-ready, U, N, police force to go to the 
aid of any or all other small nations ag- 
gressed against as Lebanon has been. The 
U. N. should also look into the Syrian train- 
ing centers for Arab saboteurs, terrorists, 
and assassins. It should brand as aggression 
the Cairo and Damascus radio broadcasts 
inciting rebellion against other governments 
and the assassination of Arab leaders who 
have the courage to oppose communism and 
Nasser. 

‘There are complex special problems in the 
Middle East. The Arab-Israeli quarrel is 
one. Jordan, an artificial and economically 
dependent state, is another. In due course, 
some of these special problems must be 
tackled, preferably through the U. N. But 
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they should not blind us to the basic and 
most urgent problem: Putting a stop to ag- 
gression and the threats of it, in all their 
forms. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Neutral Lebanon?” published 
in the Minneapolis Star of June 30, 
1958. The editorial concerns possible 
solutions of the difficulties in Lebanon. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A NEUTRAL LEBANON? 

Just when prospects seemed brightest for 
resolving Lebanon's 12-week-old civil strife 
new complications have clouded the picture. 

Government opposition parties seemed 
close to agreement on Gen. Fuad Shehab, 
commander of the army, as the next Presi- 
dent. All sides indicated that Shehab’s 
election by Parliament Thursday could re- 
unify the country and make possible the 
withdrawal of United States forces. 

Then Premier Sami Solh barely escaped 
assassination and the national front, a ma- 
jor opposition group, decided to make 15 
new demands before agreeing to any unity 
plan. 

Angered by the assassination attempt, the 
cabinet of President Chamoun is reported to 
be considering postponement of the presi- 
dential election while demanding that Gen- 
eral Shehab move vigorously against insur- 
rectionist forces in Beirut. To date, Shehab 
has conspicuously refrained from commit- 
ting his army to any all-out effort to crush 
the revolt. 

As for the national front’s demands, they 
include some unacceptable to the Govern- 
ment. Among them are a call for imme- 
diate resignation of Chamoun, whose term 
expires in September, and a commitment by 
presidential candidates to ask immediate 
withdrawal of the United States forces. 

So the peacemaking efforts of Robert D. 
Murphy, United States Deputy Undersecre- 
tary of State, goon, Of special interest in 
Beirut are press reports that Murphy has 
discussed with Chamoun and other leaders 
the possibility of a guaranty of Lebanon's 
neutrality by the major powers, once the 
internal strife has ended. 

These reports would indicate that the vet- 
eran troubleshooter, Murphy, is getting close 
to reality in Lebanon. Many specialists on 
the Middle East believe Chamoun’s military 
tie to the United States under the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine was a major factor in split- 
ting his country and bringing on the insur- 
rection. 

If a neutral Lebanon is the price that 
must be paid for a quick end to the civil 
strife, the United States and the West should 
be willing to pay it. 

It could turn out to be the best possible 
device for keeping the Levant republic out 
of Gamal Abdel Nasser’s camp and immune 
from Soviet influence as well. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the light of my early comments on the 
need for a United Nations regional eco- 
nomic agency, financed jointly by the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and 
other powers in relation to their ability 
to pay, as well as a United Nations per- 
manent police force and other United 
Nations agencies, and to promote peace, 
tranquillity, and progress in the Middle 
Eastern areas, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
Record an editorial entitled “For Crisis 
Insurance,” published in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of August 3, 1958. The 
editorial is provocative, thoughtful, and 
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constructive in its tone and purpose. It 
states succinctly some suggestions which 
might still be embraced by our policy- 
makers. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For Crisis INSURANCE 


If the West goes into the summit confer- 
ence weakened by the failure of its Middle 
East policies to date, that position could 
quickly be changed into one of great 
strength by the presentation of a bold, 
imaginative, sweeping plan to stabilize and 
pacify the region. 

Engaging in an acrimonious debate over 
past events will gain nothing, and bore the 
world. Jockeying for propaganda advantage, 
wrangling over charges and countercharges 
of aggression, fixing blame for errors and 
misjudgments—all this will be futile and 
damaging to Western prestige. What is 
needed is a clear break with the past, strong 
and constructive initiatives for the future, a 
disposition to negotiate and compromise. 

Two basic principles, it seems to us, ought 
to guide American policy. One is the prin- 
ciple that the Arab world can not and need 
not be converted into a military ally of the 
West, but can and should be permitted to 
assume a status of military neutrality based 
on independent and indigenous political de- 
velopment. The other is the principle that, 
big-power policies having come to a dead 
end, future approaches to the problems of 
the region should be collective efforts under 
the direction of the United Nations. 

There are three main problems—security, 
peace, and economic development. All three 
could be most effectively tackled by the 
United Nations or, if the Soviet Union de- 
clines to take part, by those members of the 
U. N. which will take part. 

The creation of a permanent U. N. police 
force, as proposed by Senator HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY in the perceptive article reprinted on 
this page, has long been advocated by many 
students of the Middle East. If such a force 
could be established, with power to patrol 
borders in a kind of pilot open-skies opera- 
tion, it would be the best possible guaranty 
that no nation need fear attack from outside. 
Should such a long forward step prove im- 
possible, less ambitious ones would help—for 
example, a reaffirmation of existing U. N. 
obligations to aid victims of aggression, and 
an elaboration of U. N. observation tech- 
niques. 

In whatever form, a distinct assertion of 
collective responsibility under the U. N. for 
restraining acts of international violence 
would pave the way for ending a dangerous 
arms race. 

But armed truce is not enough. The 
Middle East needs a permanent settlement of 
its most divisive conflict, the Israeli-Arab 
war. Israel is here to stay, and its right to 
live must be firmly guaranteed by the U. N., 
which created it. The Arab lands, in turn, 
are entitled to be guaranteed against forcible 
expansion of Israel's frontiers, and they are 
entitled to be relieved of the festering Arab 
refugee problem. 

The political obstacles to settlement are 
enormous; perhaps only a beginning can now 
be made. But if the summit powers in con- 
cert with the U. N. forcefully insisted on a 
settlement, at least the beginning would be 
possible. 

Economic development, at bottom, is the 
key to the whole problem. Just as it was 
Secretary Dulles’ withdrawal of the Aswan 
Dam loan which touched off the Suez crisis 
and the whole train of ugly consequences 
that followed, so a bold and effective plan of 
developing Middle East resources for the 
benefit of Middle East people could open the 
door to political stability and peace. 

A United Nations regional economic agen- 
cy, financed jointly by the United States, the 
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Soviet Union, and other powers in relation to 
their ability, would be a potent force and a 
model for other regional projects. It ought, 
in justice, to be partially supported by a por- 
tion of the oil revenues which now accrue to 
private companies or bloated feudalism. It 
could undertake or underwrite such great 
enterprises as the Aswan Dam, the Jordan 
River development, the reclamation of waste 
lands along the Tigris and Euphrates. And 
it could engage in countless smaller but no 
less necessary works for fighting poverty and 
helping backward peoples in their drive to 
emerge into the 20th century. 

Is western leadership capable of bringing 
forth such a broad-ranging, constructive, 
collective plan? This much we know: a 
problem which twice within 2 years has 
brought the whole world to the verge of war 
urgently demands heroic measures to pre- 
vent a third crisis. 


THE DISEASE PROBLEMS OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST: OUR HELP IS 
NEEDED 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
me now direct my attention to another 
approach to the problems of the Middle 
East—one which does not encompass the 
use of arms or even great, massive eco- 
nomic aid or high-level diplomacy. I 
wish to speak on the human problems of 
the Middle East. Our help is needed. 

Mr. President, for years the under- 
developed Middle East has needed medi- 
cine, not machine guns. It has needed 
schools, not soldiers. It has needed food, 
not foxholes. Medicine, schools, and 
food are the three ingredients necessary 
to battle the “Four Horsemen.” 

Today we have inarines stationed in 
the Middle East. But Armed Forces will 
not be able to cure disease, or instruct 
minds, or fill empty stomachs, either in 
the Middle East or anywhere else. 

For a long time, some of us have 
been contending that— 

First. Most of the critical areas of 
the world do not need American arms, 
guns, and tanks as much as they need 
American helping hands. 

Second. If America will put more of 
her international effort into construc- 
tive channels—such as medicine, school- 
ing, and food—we shall have far more of 
an impact on the minds of the under- 
developed countries of the world than we 
shall if we proceed by way of the military 
type of aid which we tend to extend. 

Third. Conditions among the average 
people in the underdeveloped countries 
are so bad that they will tend to accept 
almost any form of quick, dramatic sal- 
vation. The tragic truth, which we must 
realize, is that while the living stand- 
ard of the people in the industrial na- 
tions is rising, that of the people in un- 
derdeveloped countries is actually de- 
teriorating. 

Mr. President, interestingly enough, 
while President Nasser, of the United 
Arab Republie, continues with his so- 
called diplomatic victories, the truth is 
that the standard of living of his peo- 
ple is abysmally low; in fact, there has 
been little or no improvement. I have 
heard that there has actually been a 
drop in the per capita income of the 
people of Egypt. What a pity. What a 
shame. These people desperately need 
a more constructive use of their meager 
resources. Indeed, Mr. President, the 
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people of all the states in the Middle 
East need much more concentrated ef- 
forts on the social and economic prob- 
lems which beset that area. 

I note that the Government of Egypt 
has been sending literally hundreds and 
thousands of technicians and teachers 
into the Middle East countries. Let me 
warn my colleagues about some of the 
possibilities of the future. 

First. Jordan is in dire trouble. I 
predict that Jordan may well not last 
out the year as a nation-state. Jordan 
can live only by very generous and, in 
fact, massive economic grants from other 
countries. 

Second. Egypt and Nasser have been 
sending hundreds of technicians and 
teachers into the sheikdom of Kuwait, 
one of the rich oil sheikdoms of the 
Middle East. Thus, we see almost 1,000 
technicans and teachers of Egyptian 
background in a sheikdom which has 
200,000 people. That kind of attention 
to the educational needs of the people 
and to the technical requirements of the 
area is bound to bring that country closer 
and closer into the sphere of influence 
of the United Arab Republic. The same 
thing is true of the sheikdom of Qatar 
and the sheikdom of Bahrein. When we 
see these rich oil areas being in a sense 
infiltrated, not by arms or military 
forces, but by technicians and teachers, 
we realize that the impact of the tech- 
nicians and teachers and the Voice of 
Radio Cairo is destined to bring these 
areas into closer and closer relationships 
with the United Arab Republic, with the 
Government of Nasser, and ultimately 
under his domination. 

Something can be done about this 
matter; but it cannot be done by the 
sending of tanks, guns, and soldiers. In- 
stead, it can be done by meeting the 
needs of these people, by sending to them 
teachers, medicine, food, social planning. 
It will not be achieved by sending mili- 
tary missions or by trying to bolster up 
old, feudalistic governing groups which 
will be rubbed out of existence as surely 
as the dawn follows the night. Today, 
there is a tide of events; a revolution is 
under way. No amount of patching up 
or firming up old, feudalistic, monarchial, 
or aristocratic systems will succeed; and 
we shall be well advised if we kept that 
fact in mind. 

Mr. President, I have said that con- 
ditions among the average people in the 
countries of the Middle East are so bad 
that these people will tend to accept al- 
most any form of quick, dramatic salva- 
tion. Therein lies the appeal of the 
Communists and of the Nasser type of 
imperialism—namely, the promise of 
quick results. 

This situation means that we must 
have a program which at least will lend 
itself to constructive results. 

The Middle East is not only a hotbed 
of intrigue, conspiracy, and East-West 
conflict; the Middle East is also a hotbed 
of human disease and suffering, with 
such conditions, it is impossible to have 
peace; the world’s peace is bound to be 
threatened. The people of these coun- 
tries are emotional and explosive in tem- 
perament; and with such problems ever 
present and, indeed, becoming aggra- 
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vated, there is an inevitable trend to- 
ward trouble. 

Let the American people ask them- 
selves, about the ragged rioters—the pro- 
Nasser demonstrators—in the streets of 
Tripoli, Lebanon, or Beirut, or in the 
streets of Baghdad, Iraq, or Amman, 
Jordan, “Exactly who are these rioters— 
these riflemen and hand grenade throw- 
ers? What is their condition in life? 
What, if any, possessions do they have 
in the world?” 

Let the American people also ask, 
“How well, physically, are these people 
and their families?” 

If we ask ourselves the latter question, 
we shall find that in these Middle East 
countries we are dealing with populations 
which contain a fantastically large num- 
ber of sick and diseased persons. 

It is not surprising that in bodies so 
often racked with pain and disease, judg- 
ments may be distorted, and demagogy 
may be heeded and followed. 

Mr. President, I have had prepared 


- a series of 5 brief statements describing 


the basic health problems in 5 of the 
countries of the Middle East—Egypt and 
Syria—now forming the United Arab Re- 
public—Iraq, Lebanon, and Jordan. 
These statements are not intended to 
be a complete outline of the health prob- 
lems of these countries. Actually, the 
statements have been hastily prepared 
since the outbreak of the Lebanon crisis; 
and the available health statistics on 
these and other underdeveloped coun- 
tries are woefully deficient. But they 
do reveal a tragic picture. 

For example, the very eyes with which 
the people of Egypt or the people of Iraq 
or other lands view man’s problems are, 
in literally hundreds of thousands of 
cases, racked with the disease of 
trachoma, which can lead to blindness. 
In some places—for instance in some 
villages in Egypt—the trachoma rate is 
over 90 percent. So we would do well 
to remind the peoples of Egypt and their 
leaders that we are prepared to wage war 
against the disease of trachoma, and 
that our facilities for waging war against 
disease are even more efficient than are 
our capacity and our facilities to main- 
tain military defenses and to wage war, 
if need be, in behalf of our own freedom. 

Approximately 1 out of every 5 per- 
sons in Iraq is suffering from trachoma 
or some other form of eye disease. In 
those two countries, the rate of malnu- 
trition is appalling. Well over 50 per- 
cent of the entire population is under- 
fed, the victims of hunger and malnutri- 
tion. 

Egypt and Iraq are plagued by the 
snail-borne disease known as schistoso- 
miasis, which goes on from generation 
to generation, racking and debilitating 
whole segments of the population. 

In Syria, malaria is still a long way 
from conquest, with more than three- 
quarters of a million persons living in 
malarious areas. 

In some areas of Jordan, 9 out of every 
10 people are infected with intestinal 
worms and intestinal diseases. 

I have seen those people, and I want 
to say that never in my life did I ex- 
perience such emotional pain as when 
I saw the hunger, the privation, and the 
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disease of literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. 

Is it any wonder they are in rebel- 
lion? Is it any wonder they are emo- 
tional? Is it any wonder they follow 
demagogs? Is it any wonder they kill? 
What do they have to live for? Our 
answer, all too often, has been more 
guns for ruling groups, rather than more 
food, medicine, teachers, and books for 
the people. 

It is not as if we had no way of doing 
these things. We can work through the 
United Nations. We can work through 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. We can work through the 
World Health Organization. We can 
work through the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. We can work through 
these great international organizations 
and give leadership and counsel against 
man’s ancient enemies of ignorance, 
poverty, and disease. We can work 
through our great philanthropic foun- 
dations, our colleges, our churches, our 
many private groups. 

There is no doubt that we must main- 
tain our armed strength in the current 
worldwide struggle. We would do well 
to maintain our shield of strength so 
that there could be no doubt as to our 
ability to defend ourselves and our al- 
lies; but we do not need to continuously 
shout about it. Just do it—a little less 
talk and a little more doing. But this 
is, and can only be, a negative aspect 
of our foreign policy. Unfortunately, 
the administration has relied too much 
on this defensive approach. It has 
failed to comprehend that reliance on 
such a military policy cannot in the long 
run prove successful. The United 
States must gain the offensive in the 
cold war. It must demonstrate that 
Americans genuinely and unselfishly are 
interested in helping to alleviate depri- 
vation and suffering of hundreds of mil- 
lions in the underdeveloped nations of 
the world. 

There is only one way to win the cold 
war in those areas, and that is with a 
warm heart and a clear mind. I might 
add, a clear and clean mind—a mind 
that states our objectives and then rep- 
resents a will to fulfill those objectives. 

I hope no one will ever again say we 
cannot afford to do the right thing. The 
cost of our present operations in Leb- 
anon, the cost of our military assist- 
ance under the Eisenhower doctzine in 
the Middle East, would be far more than 
the cost of an effective program against 
disease in the entire Middle East, or 
mobilizing the great pharmaceutical and 
medical resources of the United States 
and the free world for an all-out fron- 
tal attack upon the problems of disease 
which rack the minds and bodies of the 
people. 

When are we going to start to act like 
this? When are we going to demon- 
strate to the world that our main in- 
terest is people, and not power; that 
our main interest is human welfare, and 
not just natural resources like oil? We 
refuse to really use the strength we have. 
No wonder we are in trouble. No won- 
der Khrushchev enjoys batting us from 
one end of the world to the other with 
his propaganda, because we play the 
Communists’ game of power politics, 
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when indeed we should be acting like 
ourselves, and being the compassionate, 
generous, kindly, considerate Americans 
that we are, and letting the banner of 
righteousness and doing the right thing 
be our flag and our shield. 

I am convinced that such is an effec- 
tive course; I know our present course 
is not. When one runs up a street and 
finds he is at a dead end, there is only 
one thing to do, unless he wants to be 
trapped, and that is to turn around and 
try to find another approach to his des- 
tination. 

Therefore, from the highest offices and 
councils of this Republic, from every po- 
litical and civil and lay leader, let there 
come the desire, and the expressed de- 
sire, to mobilize the great human re- 
sources of the Free World in an attack 
against ignorance, poverty, disease. In- 
deed, the cost will be little compared to 
the fantastic costs of arms in which we 
have indulged ourselves year after year. 

Sometimes I wonder around here. We 
voted for a $40 billion defense budget 
last week in less than 5 hours of debate. 
Yet we have argued for days about $1 
billion of food under Public Law 480. 
Why, we have argued for hours about 
the extent to which we are willing to 
utilize our surplus foods to relieve human 
suffering. What is wrong with us? Why 
is it Congress can pass a $40 billion de- 
fense budget with a unanimous vote in 
less than a day, and yet we argue for 
hours, and sometimes for weeks, over a 
few million dollars for food and medi- 
cine and education? I tell you, Mr. Pres- 
ident, this only spells disaster and 
doom. We are playing into the Commu- 
nists’ hands. We are acting like they 
act. We are using the tools they use. 
Mr. President, we cannot win that way. 
The only way to act is to be one’s seli, 
and not to be made over. That is why 
I said earlier today I wanted the Presi- 
dent to be firm when he replies to 
Khrushchev. There is no need to be vin- 
dictive; no need to be vituperative; there 
is a need only to be right; to be firm; to 
be ourselves. In that way we cannot help 
but mobilize tremendous popular sup- 
port. As the great Abraham Lincoln said 
so beautifully and profoundly: “With 
malice toward none; with charity for all; 
but with firmness in the right as God 
gives to see the right.” 

Unfortunately, due to our sterile and 
unimaginative policies, all too many of 
the underdeveloped countries look upon 
us as imperalists, rather than as 
friends who wish to help in their strug- 
gle for freedom, coupled with material 
gains. 

America today is known for one 
phrase—massive retaliation—meaning 
bombs, destruction, and war. I wonder 
why we have not been willing to have 
established as our slogan another phrase 
like “Food for Freedom,” or “Medicine 
for Peace,” or, even as the President said 
in his state of the Union message, “The 
Works of Peace”? Why not make those 
our slogans? The world knows we have 
H-bombs. The ones who are really con- 
cerned know it. The Soviet Union knows 
it. As I said earlier, let us make sure our 
shield of strength is there, but let us not 
constantly talk about it. Let us instead 
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advocate what we really want in this 
world, namely, a better place in which 
to live. 

That such a false image of our great 
country exists is indeed tragic. We can- 
not undo the mistakes and omissions 
which led up to this present plight, but 
it is not yet too late to put our knowledge 
and our resources to work to give a help- 
ing hand—with no strings attached— 
to the underdeveloped countries of the 
world, and, what would be better, to the 
people in need. 

The mistakes of the past cannot be un- 
done, but there may still be time to de- 
velop a new relationship with the peoples 
of the Middle East and other parts of the 
world. It should be a relationship ex- 
pressed in terms of food, of education, of 
jobs, and of medical care for human wel- 
fare. 

Mr. President, diseased bodies and 
empty stomachs produce warped minds, 
and indeed bitter hearts. We cannot 
find peace in a world which is afflicted 
with diseased bodies, empty stomachs, 
warped minds and bitter hearts. These 
conditions are not conducive to reasoned 
political decisions. ‘The sooner we be- 
gin to attack the fantastic problems of 
hunger and illness the sooner we are go- 
ing to see sound political development. 

It is not only, in my mind, un-Chris- 
tian and immoral, but it is positively 
dangerous to remain smugly content that 
we are the best-fed, best-housed, and 
healthiest people in the world. Until we 
recognize the brute facts of suffering 
among other peoples, and put our tre- 
mendous resources of food and medicine 
to work for others, we are simply going to 
find ourselves ever more isolated in a 
rising sea of hostility. All the military 
pacts and agreements in the world will 
not build a secure future for the United 
States. In fact, if we continue our pol- 
icy of virtual reliance on paper agree- 
ments, and ignoring the conditions and 
the hopes of the people of the have-not 
areas, we are heading for certain disas- 
ter, in our lifetime. 

Certainly one basic objective of a new 
Middle East policy must be a determined 
assault—preferably through interna- 
tional action—on hunger and disease of 
all kinds. If there is a communications 
breakdown between the peoples of the 
West and the peoples of the Middle East, 
then let us restore communications with 
the universal language of strengthening 
food and healing medicine. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, may I re- 
iterate my basic theme. In this age of 
conflict, as an old order is passing—and 
it is—and a new one is struggling to be 
born, the most important tools we 
possess are not guns and bombs, not Ma- 
rines in Lebanon, but rather, Mr. Presi- 
dent, medicine, food, science, education, 
and our tradition of freedom and democ- 
racy, our self-government, our Consti- 
tution and its Bill of Rights and all it 
means to the world. Yes, our assets in- 
clude medicine from our great pharma- 
ceutical establishments, as well as doc- 
tors and nurses and technicians. Our 
assets include the food of our productive 
agriculture, which can be used even more 
as an instrument of foreign policy. In- 
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deed, among our greatest assets are 
teachers and education. 

I wonder, Mr. President, whatever hap- 
pened to that great suggestion of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at Baylor University 
several years ago? Do Senators remem- 
ber that. Do Senators remember the 
headlines of the papers, “President Pro- 
poses Trade Schools and Vocational 
Schools All Over the World.” Oh, what 
a wonderful idea. It was a great speech 
and a noble thought. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there has been no aciion. The 
word was glorious; the deed was mean- 
ingless. The promise was given, the ful- 
fillment is denied. 

I submit, Mr. President, we would be 
better off in some areas of the world if 
we had built trade schools and voca- 
tional schools and if we had put up com- 
munity clinics. I have suggested that 
we should have mobile clinics equipped 
with doctors, nurses, technicians, and 
the modern wonder drugs, to move into 
these vast areas of the underdeveloped 
countries. Think what they would mean 
in Morocco, Mr. President, a country 
friendly to ours today, where Egyptian 
teachers and doctors are beginning to 
move in, Think what this could mean 
in the country of Tunisia, where a true 
friend of the West, Mr. Bourguiba, the 
Prime Minister, stands up to speak for 
us day after day. Think what it could 
mean if we had great mobile clinics 
which could combat trachoma in Jor- 
dan, Iraq, Syria and Saudi Arabia. It 
could be done. In fact, I sometimes 
wonder why our Government does not 
call upon the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers to give of their surplus phar- 
maceuticals for such a noble cause. But 
we always think in terms of military 
aid. We can spend millions of dollars 
to move tanks to Lebanon. But, Mr. 
President, I ask the question, how much 
medicine have we moved to the sick? 
I ask the question, how many teachers 
have we sent to the illiterate? I ask 
the question, how much of our abun- 
dance of food have we given to the hun- 
gry? 

Not enough—indeed, not enough. But 
these are the tools which we must use. 
These are the wonder drugs, so to speak 
—the food, the teachers, the technicians, 
and the schools—the real “wonder 
drugs” to cure some of man’s diseases; 
diseases of body, of mind, of spirit, and 
of will. These are the wonder drugs we 
can use to combat the virus of Com- 
munist totalitarianism. 

Mr. President, even if there were no 
cold war, even if this fellow Khrushchev 
had never been born, even if Stalin 
had never been heard of, even if Lenin 
were nothing but a fiction and a myth, 
even if there were no Communists, I 
still would say what I have suggested 
ought to be done. These are the tools 
which we as a humanitarian, freedom- 
loving, and democratic country shouid 
offer the world in the struggle against 
disease, poverty, and illiteracy. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that five statements summarizing 
the health problems in the Middle East 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


HEALTH PROBLEMS IN EGYPT 


Egypt is one of the most disease-ridden 
countries in the world. Epidemics of louse- 
borne typhus occurred during both World 
Wars and sporadic outbreaks have been pres- 
ent since, with incidence highest during De- 
cember to May and most severe outbreaks 
along the Nile Delta. Smallpox has not 
reached epidemic proportions since 1944, 
however, cases still occur and the threat of 
spread is present. The dysenteries are wide- 
spread in Egypt and sporadic outbreaks are 
known to occur. In some rural communities 
the prevalence of amebiasis has been deter- 
mined to be as high as 94 percent in the 
population. A few cases of poliomyelitis oc- 
cur each year and during World War II there 
were local outbreaks among troops stationed 
in Egypt. No cases of plague or cholera have 
been reported since 1947. 

Schistosomiasis is the most important dis- 
ease problem among the population in Egypt. 
The Nile Valley, including the side canals, 
is one of the main endemic centers with areas 
of hyperendemicity. Trachoma is another 
very prevalent disease among the majority of 
Egyptians. Morbidity statistics indicate a 
90- to 100-percent rate in some areas. 

Tuberculosis is still endemic in Egypt, al- 
though cases are declining slowly. Among 
the venereal diseases in Egypt, syphilis and 
gonorrhea are the most widely distributed. 
Other disease problems include cutaneous 
leishmaniasis which is particularly prevalent 
in the Nile Delta and near the Mediterranean 
coast, skin infections, and malaria which is 
mildiy endemic in Egypt. Infectious hepa- 
titis does not attain epidemic proportions in 
Egypt but cases are known to occur among 
civilians and among troops. Incidences of 
dengue fever and sandfly fever are sporadi- 
cally reported from Egypt, but were encoun- 
tered in great numbers by armies stationed 
there during World War II. 

In 1951 (latest official report), there were 
5,151 licensed physicians in Egypt, or a phy- 
sician-population ratio of about 16.7 per 
100,000. The majority of physicians live in 
Alexandria and Cairo, leaving much of the 
population without sufficient medical service. 


HEALTH PROBLEMS IN IRAQ 


The incidence of human disease In Iraq 
is known only in a general way. Such sta- 
tistics as are published by the Bulletin of 
Infectious Diseases are incomplete; for ex- 
ample, only 2,616 cases of all infectious dis- 
eases Other than childhood diseases during 
the month of March 1958 were reported for 
Iraq with a population of more than 4 mil- 
lion people. In spite of this lack of statis- 
tics, it is known that smallpox, diphtheria, 
and typhoid fever are Iraq’s major diseases. 
The Government does have the facility as 
was demonstrated in the 1957 smallpox epi- 
demic to deal with these diseases if given 
some outside assistance. 

Iraq’s major infectious disease problems 
are malaria, schistosomiasis, and trachoma. 
Approximately 1 of every 5 persons suffer 
from trachoma or some other form of eye 
disease. Between 1956 and 1955 the number 
of reported cases of malaria was reduced 
from 743,000 per year to 321,000. With the 
assistance of UNICEF, WHO, and USOM, 
malaria is now confined mainly to the 
highlands of the north and northeast and 
scattered foci in the south along the Shat- 
al-Arab River. 

Schistosomiasis is increasing in incidence 
with the construction of irrigation systems 
essential for agricultural development. It 
occurs in isolated foci in south and central 
Iraq where the incidence varies from 4 Lage 
cent to 63 percent. An effective 
control this disease has not been pea 
by the Government, 
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Community and individual sanitation is 
the most difficult health problem Iraq has to 
face. Limited studies by USOM personnel 
indicate that enteric parasitism due to the 
lack of adequate water supplies and sewage 
disposal facilities is universal. Among the 
principal causative organisms are Ankylos- 
toma duodenale, 54.8 percent, Entamoeba 
histolytica, 20 percent, Ascaris lumbricoides, 
19 percent. Infection with more than one of 
these organisms is not unusual. A con- 
siderable number of infant deaths estimated 
at 350 per thousand are due to infantile 
diarrhea and tetanus. 

Iraq is one of the few foci of bejel. This 
treponematosis is endemic among the 
nomadic tribes. Limited BCG vaccine proj- 
ects are carried on for the control of tuber- 
culosis, incidence of which has been pre- 
viously reported high. Surveys by USOM 
personnel have not substantiated these re- 
ports. 

To deal with its health problems, Iraq 
has 703 physicians, 2 veterinarians, 506 grad- 
uate nurses, 387 nongraduate nurses, 18 
nongraduate midwives, 87 health visitors, 
176 sanitarians, 144 pharmacists, 38 dentists, 
and 364 technicians. It has one medical 
school located at the University of Bagdad. 
There are 5,000 hospital beds with a ma- 
jority concentrated in Baghdad; however the 
capital city of each LIWA (province) has a 
general hospital. 


HEALTH PROBLEMS IN SYRIA 


The most prominent disease problems in 
Syria are malaria, trachoma, and the dysen- 
teries. Malaria is endemic or hyperendemic 
in all parts of the country with peak mor- 
bidity in July and August, approximately 
three-fourths of a million persons living in 
malarious areas; 85,000 cases are reported 
annually. 

During 1953, 68,000 persons were treated 
for trachoma and other eye infections in clin- 
ical centers operated by the Government. 
This represents 10 percent of the population 
treated for all infectious diseases. 

Syria’s indifference toward the sanitary 
way of life is a basic cause for its high preva- 
lence of dysentery and filth-borne diseases. 
More than 600 cases of typhoid are reported 
annually. Hookworm disease and other par- 
asitic infections are endemic with foci main- 
ly along the banks of rivers and irrigation 
ditches. Of significance is the increasing 
number of foci of schistosomiasis. Venereal 
treponematosis and gonorrhea are not serious 
health problems when compared with the 
nonvenereal spirochetal disease, bejel. Ap- 
proximately 25 percent of all children in rural 
areas are infected. With the assistance of 
the World Health Organization control of 
this problem is underway. 

More than one-fourth of the population of 
Syria has been innoculated against tuber- 
culosis, 

Other diseases endemic in Syria but not 
occuring in epidemtic populations are diph- 
theria, poliomyelitis, rabies, sandfly fever, 
typhus, and leishmaniasis. Smallpox is 
cyclic in occurrence. 

In 1954 there were 880 doctors, 169 dentists, 
222 pharmacists, 60 nurses, and 240 graduate 
midwives. There is a small medical school 
at the Syrian University in Damascus which 
trains physicians, dentists, and nursing per- 
sonnel, There are approximately 5,300 hos- 
pital beds in 78 hospitals in Syria. In addi- 
tion there are 96 government dispensaries. 
A central laboratory in Damascus prepares 
vaccines; principally, those of typhoid, 
cholera, smallpox, and rabies. 


HEALTH PROBLEMS IN JORDAN 


For the most part, Jordan is free from the 
major epidemic diseases such as cholera, 
plague, yellow fever, smallpox and typhus. 
The chief disease problem is malaria, with 
over half the population being estimated to 
reside in malarious areas. Within the past 
3 years, UNRWA has successfully demon- 
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strated in the Jordan-Yarmouk Valleys that 
malaria transmission can be stopped. A ma- 
laria eradication program, under the com- 
bined auspices of WHO, UNICEF, UNRWA, 
and ICA was scheduled to begin in April 
1958. 

Second in importance are the endemic in- 
fectious diseases resulting from poor en- 
vironmental sanitation and overcrowding, 
such as enteric diseases and tuberculosis. 
Considerable opportunity also exists for con- 
tamination and for transmission of bacterial, 
viral and parasitic diseases. However, a 
well-defined program of health and sanita- 
tion is underway, and measures for increas- 
ing the protection of water supplies, and for 
garbage and sewage disposal were undertaken 
during 1955. 

Disease statistics in Jordan, as in other 
Middle Eastern countries, provide only a gen- 
eral indication of the problem areas and 
their relative importance. Although report- 
ing of certain diseases is required by the 
Government, the response is spotty and er- 
ratic, and diagnosis is often uncertain. In 
addition, the existence of large nomadic 
communities (roughly equivalent to 10 per- 
cent of the population) increases the possi- 
bility of the introduction of serious infec- 
tions from neighboring areas. 

Typhoid fever, transmitted by contami- 
nated food and water and by carriers, is en- 
demic, and 1,098 cases (17 deaths) were re- 
ported in 1956, an increase of 243 cases over 
1954. Outbreaks occur throughout the year, 
especially from June to December. One hun- 
dred forty-three cases of paratyphoid fever 
were also reported, with paratyphoid A cases 
being the most frequently hospitalized, and 
paratyphoid B being the more widely dis- 
tributed. Localized sporadic outbreaks of 
diphtheria occur from time to time, the most 
recent in November 1957 when 200 cases were 
recorded. 

Amebic and bacillary dysentery are wide- 
spread, the amebic form appearing in mid- 
summer, and the bacillary (with Shigella 
dysenteriae predominating) in May and No- 
vember. One thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-two cases with 11 deaths were re- 
corded in 1956, 

Much of the population carry intestinal 
worms. Fully 90 percent in some areas are 
infested with Ascaris, and trichuriasis and 
enterobiasis are also common. The beef 
tapeworm (Taenia Saginata) is observed in 
all parts of the country, while the pork tape- 
worm is restricted to Christian communities. 
Neither schistosomiasis nor hookworm in- 
fections are indigenous. 

There is a shortage of medical and public 
health personnel. On January 1, 1957, there 
was approximately 1 physician for every 7,000 
Jordanians, and only 100 trained nurses in 
the country. There are no facilities for train- 
ing physicians or dentists, and 1 school of 
nursing (established in 1953). 

As of January 1, 1957, Jordan’s civilian hos- 
pital facilities consisted of 41 hospitals with 
2,642 beds or about 1 bed for every 564 Jor- 
danians. Of these, 15 were government 
hospitals (973 beds) and 26 were private 
(1,669 beds). 

HEALTH PROBLEMS IN LEBANON 

Serious outbreaks of communicable dis- 
eases such as the enteric infections, small- 
pox and poliomyelitis occur in Lebanon and 
are known to reach epidemic proportions. 
In 1956, 462 cases or 30 percent of all diseases 
reported were attributed to typhoid and 
paratyphoid fever and 131 cases to acute 
bacillary and amebic dysenteries. It has 
been estimated that not more than 3 percent 
of the actual disease incidence is reported. 
A serious outbreak of smallpox occurred 
during the latter part of 1956 principally 
in the slum areas of Beirut. From Decem- 
ber 1956 to February 1957 a total of 192 
cases and 46 deaths were reported. Al- 
though no cases of plague or cholera have 
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been reported since World War II, Lebanon 
is proximate to India and north Africa 
where plague occurs and the possibility of an 
outbreak is ever-present. 

Malaria is probably the most prevalent 
disease in Lebanon. No major outbreak has 
occurred since 1943-44 but it still exists in 
most parts of the country and under excep- 
tional circumstances a severe outbreak might 
occur. The number of cases reported are 
too unreliable to be significant. 

Other serious diseases known to occur in 
Lebanon include trachoma with the inci- 
dence rate estimated to be somewhere be- 
tween 15 and 71 percent depending on lo- 
cality, skin diseases of which scabies and 
pediculosis are common, diphtheria, sandfly 
fever which is particularly prevalent during 
July and August, the helminthic infections, 
streptococcal infections, rabies and typhus. 
There is a considerable incidence of all the 
venereal diseases. Although case figures are 
not available it is inferred from estimates 
that syphilis and gonorrhea occur at mod- 
erate rates. 

Lebanon has an adequate number of well- 
trained medical personnel. However, their 
maldistribution leaves many rural areas with 
an acute shortage. In 1952 Lebanon had 
1,049 practicing physicians or 1 doctor per 
1,290 inhabitants. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROTECTION OF FISH AND WILD- 
LIFE IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
BUILDING OF DAMS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day morning, I noticed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD that S. 3185 had been 
scheduled for Senate consideration. This 
is a bill that would require approval of 
licenses for dams by the Secretary of 
the Interior in terms of their effect upon 
fish and wildlife resources before they 
could be issued by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

S. 3185 deals with the highly contro- 
versial issue of fish versus power. 
Although the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, in reporting the bill, has made 
some changes in it, upon checking with 
some of the people who had registered 
strong opposition to this measure when 
it was introduced, I found that they were 
unaware that it had been amended at 
all; they had not heard of the amend- 
ments of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee; they were not familiar with the 
new language of the bill and when ad- 
vised of it, they continued to register 
their opposition, 

As amended, S. 3185 would amend the 
Federal Power Act by providing: 

That no license affecting fish and wildlife 
resources shall be issued until the plans of 
the dam or other structures affecting such 
fish and wildlife resources have been ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. 


Both public and private power groups 
have felt that to give priority, and essen- 


tially a veto power, to the fish and game 
considerations involved in a proposed 
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project is entirely unwarranted. When 
I got in touch with some of their repre- 
sentatives here in Washington about the 
bill as reported to the committee, and 
advised them of the language that had 
been approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, they told me that they 
felt it did not remove their objections at 
all, though of course they had not studied 
the changes. 

The Oregon State Water Board had 
also notified me of its objections to the 
bill when it was introduced, and Satur- 
day I wired them for their views on the 
revised version. They were also unfa- 
miliar with the new language, but have 
continued to oppose it, as not relieving 
their objection to the original version. 
I ask to have appear at this point the 
replies I have received from the chairman 
of the Oregon State Water Board; from 
Gus Norwood, representing the Northwest 
Public Power Association; Ken Billing- 
ton, executive secretary of the Washing- 
ton Public Utility Districts Association; 
and Alex Radin, general manager of the 
American Public Power Association. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nications were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 


SALEM, OREG., August 4, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

While revision of S. 3185 has not been con- 
sidered by entire State water resources board, 
it is my own opinion that revision deleting 
consultation with Fish and Wildlife Service 
does not meet board's basic objection to this 
bill. 

Joun B. Davis, 
Chairman. 
VANCOUVER, WASH., August 2, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In view of the passage of the Coordination 
Act, we consider best action on S. 3185 is 
indefinite postponement. Our second choice 
would be amendment by deleting the word 
“approved” and substituting “studied and 
recommendation submitted thereon.” 

Gus Norwoop. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 4, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly urge you vote against S. 3185, by 
Senator NEUBERGER. This is highly contro- 
versial legislation which we are convinced is 
not in best interests of comprehensive nat- 
ural resources development. This bill places 
undue emphasis on one aspect of resource 
development—fish and wildlife—and permits 
interests of this aspect to block overall de- 
velopment program. This bill also strikes at 
very roots of independent status of impor- 
tant regulatory agency. We therefore urge 
you to vote against S. 3185. 

KEN BILLINGTON, 
Executive Secretary, Washington 
Publie Utility Districts Associa- 
tion. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

American Public Power Association strong- 
ly objects to S. 3185, by Senator NEUBERGER, 
due for consideration by Senate today. This 
bill has effect of giving Fish and Wildlife 
Service veto power over issuance of licenses 
for hydroelectric power projects. We have 
no objections to Fish and Wildlife Service be- 
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ing consulted about such licenses, but S. 3185 
gives unprecedented power to single agency 
and could wreck entire hydro program in 
some sections of country. Strongly urge you 
to oppose this bill, 
ALEX RADIN, 
General Manager. 


Mr. MORSE. It is well known that 
this bill is aimed at the licensing of 
dams in the Pacific Northwest. How- 
ever, it would control every application 
made to the FPC for a license anywhere 
in the country. Therefore I say to my 
colleagues that every State has a great 
interest in the bill. Every Senator 
should take an interest in the bill. 

I suppose it is also well known that 
it is aimed even more specifically at the 
possibility of a dam being built at the 
Nez Perce site on the Snake River be- 
low the confluence of the Snake and Sal- 
mon Rivers. Until the fish passage 
problem involved with Nez Perce is 
solved, its construction would cut off the 
salmon from their main spawning 
ground in the Salmon River. However, 
the contemplated Nez Perce Dam could 
be a public project, and if so, it would 
be authorized by Congress and not the 
Federal Power Commission. In fact, 
nothing in this bill would be controlling 
for Federal projects. But it would be 
for projects contemplated by private 
utilities, by public-utility districts, mu- 
nicipalities, or any other non-Federal 
body. 

Thus, it does not necessarily affect the 
very project at which it is aimed. 

The senior Senator from Oregon is 
well aware of the fact that there are 
conservation groups strongly in favor of 
the bill, who apparently are opposed to 
the building of any dam where, in any 
degree whatsoever, fish and wildlife in- 
terests might be affected. 

My position on Nez Perce has been 
crystal clear from the beginning. I dis- 
cussed the Nez Perce issue in my 1956 
campaign in the State of Oregon; I 
have discussed it on the floor of the 
Senate. I repeat today that I am op- 
posed to the building of a Nez Perce 
Dam until adequate time has passed for 
full consideration of the fish problem, 
and until every effort has been made to 
solve the fish problem. I have followed 
closely the developments in regard to 
the protection of fish in the building of 
dams. Who can say that this very seri- 
ous fish problem at the Nez Perce site 
will ever be resolved to the satisfaction of 
all concerned? I certainly cannot. 

However, I am of the opinion that the 
research being done on fish culture and 
on the building of dams and the build- 
ing and use oz devices which will protect 
fish is such that I sincerely believe the 
fish problem at Nez Perce will in due 
course of time be solved. 

Therefore, I repeat what I have said 
in Oregon, in the midst of a political 
campaign and what I have heretofore 
said on the floor of the Senate—that I do 
not favor the building of the Nez Perce 
Dam at this time. 

Oh, I know, Mr. President, that does 
not satisfy some conservationists, be- 
cause they would like to have the senior 
Senator from Oregon say that he will 
never favor the building of the Nez Perce 
Dam, no matter what the future condi- 
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tions may be. ‘That kind of commitment 
I will not make. Why? It is because 
statesmanship calls always for the bal- 
ancing of interests with the obligation 
of the officeholder to protect the greatest 
public good. 

Who are we, in the year 1958, to say 
that we can determine for future genera- 
tions the course of action which ought 
to be followed at Nez Perce? I do not 
know what unforeseen conditions may 
develop with regard to the power and 
other economic needs of my country. 

Who can say what changes in environ- 
mental conditions may take place in the 
Pacific Northwest, to the end that some- 
time in the future we may have to choose 
between fish, on the one hand, and a 
greater public interest, on the other? I 
say most respectfully to my friends 
within the conservation groups that I 
do not believe they serve well the con- 
servation interests of the Nation by tak- 
ing the position that they ought to 
receive from an officeholder a commit- 
ment in perpetuity in regard to Nez 
Perce or any other project. Such a 
commitment I will not give. However, 
I shall work with conservationists, as I 
have always worked with them, in doing 
everything possible to resolve the fish 
problem at Nez Perce, and to delay the 
construction of a dam at Nez Perce until 
every possible opportunity has been given 
for the solution of the fish problem. 
‘That is the position of the senior Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied that when 
the people of my State, including the 
conservationists, take the time to study 
the facts and the importance of the sub- 
ject to the future economic development 
of my State a majority of them will share 
my point of view. 

My view on the bill, and in fact on 
the whole subject of fish versus power is 
simply that both vitally affect the public 
interest. In the Northwest, our best and 
cheapest source of power is that of our 
rivers; only by harnessing them can we 
hope to develop economically. 

But at present, our great industry and 
one of the fastest growing ones, is that 
of sports and recreation. This industry 
is now of prime economic importance ¿0 
my own State. 

I think the interests of fish and power, 
however, are not mutually exclusive, and 
that is the position I have taken with 
both the power advocates who would 
dam up every trickle of water, and with 
the conservationists who would never 
permit a dam to be built that would harm 
a Scale of a single fish. The public in- 
terest lies in finding the greatest advan- 
tage for both. But we must find where 
the public interest lies river basin by 
river basin and project by project, and 
not foreclose in advance one considera- 
tion in favor of another. Both groups 
know, for example, that had the Federal 
dam at Hells Canyon been authorized, 
where the fish problem is not serious, 
there would not now be the pressure to 
put dams at sites where the fish problem 
is serious. 

Because the public interest is affected 
by both values and does not lie entirely 
with one or the other, I have been in- 
clined to oppose S. 3185, although Iam in 
sympathy with the objective of protect- 
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ing fish runs from extermination by the 
damming of streams. That is why I re- 
gard Nez Perce as not feasible at this 
time. The fish problem there is being 
worked on, and it should continue to be 
worked on before the dam is seriously 
considered for construction. 

In order to give greater emphasis to 
fish run problems in the licensing of 
projects, I have therefore drafted a sub- 
stitute amendment which I shall offer at 
such time as S. 3185 may be taken up by 
the Senate. It would require the sub- 
mission of applications to the Interior 
Department for examination in terms of 
their effect upon fish and wildlife; no 
license could be issued until the recom- 
mendations are received from the De- 
partment; the Federal Power Commis- 

- Sion would then be required to give con- 
sideration to those recommendations be- 
fore issuing the licenses; and section 10 
(a) of the Federal Power Act would be 
amended to add fish and wildlife conser- 
vation to the public benefits set forth 
to guide the Commission in issuing li- 
censes. The change in section 10 (a) 
was proposed by Theodore Stevens, As- 
sistant to Secretary Seaton and legisla- 
tive counsel to the Interior Department, 
during the hearings on S. 3185. 

I have discussed this language with 
representatives of the National Wildlife 
Federation who favored the bill in its 
original form, and have been advised that 
they do not feel this language meets the 
problem, in terms of their interest in it. 
They do not support it, in other words. 
So I do not contend for a moment that 
my substitute renders the bill noncon- 
troversial. But in my own opinion, it is 
a more reasonable approach than to for- 
bid flatly the construction of any non- 
Federal dam for reason of fish passage 
problems. That is what would happen 
under the current version of the bill be- 
cause that is the only basis on which the 
Secretary of Interior is required to ap- 
prove applications. 

My amendment would require, how- 
ever, that the Federal Power Commission 
give consideration to this aspect of the 
problem before issuing any such license. 
In my judgment, that is as far as we 
should go. 

This amendment would also fortify the 
changes in the Wildlife Resources Co- 
ordination and Watershed and Flood 
Prevention Acts which the Senate passed 
on July 31. 

In that bill, H. R. 13138, all agencies 
of the Government engaged in construc- 
tion of dams and other structures af- 
fecting waterways would consult with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service on the effect of 
such structures upon fish and wildlife re- 
sources before going ahead with the 
project. 

Thus, it brings fish and wildlife con- 
servation in as a public benefit that must 
be considered in public projects, and to 
that extent it is the legislation that would 
probably deal most directly with the sit- 
uation at Nez Perce. 

I think the same principle should be 
applied by law to non-Federal projects, 
and that is what my amendment would 
do. We are assured that it is largely 
carried out in practice by the Federal 
Power Commission and the Interior De- 
partment, but if Congress favors addi- 
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tion of fish and wildlife conservation to 
the public benefits standard used by the 
FPC for non-Federal projects, we should 
say so legislatively. 

At the same time, this amendment 
would relieve my objection to giving an 
executive agency a veto over an arm of 
Congress, in this case, the Federal Power 
Commission. As written the bill is bad 
legislative practice in my opinion. I do 
not believe the Secretary of the Interior 
should, in effect, be given veto power over 
the Federal Trade Commission. Con- 
gress created the FPC to exercise the 
powers of Congress in a particular area 
of interstate activities. It is our job to 
spell out the policy we want it to follow 
and the standards we want it to use in 
the matters we have turned over to it. I 
think we should add to those standards 
by including recommendations from the 
Interior Department on fish and wildlife 
problems. But I do not believe Congress 
should invest the Interior Department 
with an authority that is now vested in 
the Federal Power Commission. I am 
aware that a veto power is now vested 
in the Corps of Engineers, which must 
approve applications in terms of their 
effect upon navigation. 

That happened to be a defense provi- 
sion originally. I am not so sure it was 
wise to write that provision into the Fed- 
eral Power Act, but it would be worse to 
give other arms of the Government vetoes 
over the issuance of licenses. The age- 
old saying that two wrongs do not make a 
right is applicable in this instance, if we 
take the position that even for defense 
purposes it really was not necessary to 
give the Army Engineers the veto power 
which they were, in fact, given. 

I am very much in favor of the lan- 
guage of my substitute, It is a desirable 
addition to existing law that I strongly 
favor on its merits, and not simply as an 
alternative to S. 3185 in its present form. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk my 
amendment to S. 3185, and ask that it be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, with the 
understanding that I do not lose the 
floor, I yield to the Senator from Mary- 
land {Mr. BEALL]. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHARTER 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1846) to provide for the 
District of Columbia an appointed gov- 
ernor and lieutenant governor, and an 
elected legislative assembly and nonvot- 
ing delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, the bill is 
a home rule bill. This type of proposed 
legislation has been consistently sup- 
ported by me, and I heartily endorse it 
now. This session of Congress has been, 
in my mind, quite unique. We have 
given, in effect, statehood to Alaska; we 
have put Hawaii on the threshold of this 
wonderful goal; yet for many years we 
have shunned some 850,000 residents of 
the District of Columbia. I was an advo- 
cate of statehood for Alaska. But—and 
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let us not forget it—this Congress has a 
greater duty to the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

There are pros and cons concerning 
the bill before us now, of which all Sen- 
ators are well aware. The bill provides 
for what, in effect, is similar to a terri- 
torial form of government. This is a 
step in the direction of true home rule, 
and the mere fact that it is a compromise 
measure should in no way endanger its 
passage. ‘The bill does not grant state- 
hood, nor does it allow senatorial repre- 
sentation; but it does allow the citizens 
of the District of Columbia to govern 
themselves. If this bill becomes law, we 
can surely improve those portions of the 
Charter Act which are in some respects 
not the purest form of home rule. 

Let us not forget that the crux of good 
legislation is in compromise, and let us 
not forget either that the arguments 
presented today may be meritorious, and 
the theory of each home rule advocate 
may be different; but, in fact, the senior 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Morse] and I 
are definitely in accord as to what is 
needed. Our arguments are not pointed 
to the end, but solidly toward the means 
of achieving a desirable end. The people 
who will suffer most by a debate on the 
method of achieving the end are those 
who want to help reach the goal. It 
seems to me a paradox that we should 
question how to give home rule to the 
residents of the District of Columbia and 
at the same time be completely in favor 
of home rule. 

Let us secure the passage of this bill 
in a united manner, so as to insure that 
our differences of theory shall not be the 
means which will destroy the wonderful 
goal for which we are struggling and 
which the residents of the District of 
Columbia so richly deserve. 

Iurge each Member of this body whole- 
heartedly to support the bill, S. 1846. 


CESSATION OF NUCLEAR BOMB 
TESTING 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on July 
31, 1957, I submitted Senate Resolution 
173 calling for prompt cessation of fur- 
ther testing of nuclear bombs by the 
United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union until an international 
committee of recognized scientists can 
at least determine the extent of the 
danger from radioactive fallout. No ac- 
tion was taken on that resolution, I re- 
gret to say, and yet it is gratifying to 
know that at least one objective of my 
resolution is being achieved. It is being 
achieved through the meeting of the 
world’s technical experts at Geneva, 
Switzerland, where a workable system 
of detecting nuclear explosions has been 
devised. This is a very real and sig- 
nificant first step toward disarmament. 
It might quite well lead to constructive 
agreements on the cessation of nuclear- 
bomb testing at the forthcoming sum- 
mit meeting. 

In this connection, a noteworthy book, 
“Inspection for Disarmament,” edited 
by Seymour Melman, and published by 
the Columbia University Press, was re- 
viewed by my colleague in the House, 
Representative Charles O. Porter, of 
Oregon, in the July 27 edition of the 
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Washington Post and Times-Herald. 
Mr. Porter knows whereof he speaks, 
since he authored H. R. 8269, which pro- 
vided for conditional suspension of nu- 
clear testing, and recently witnessed nu- 
clear tests at Eniwetok. 

Because of the significance of the book 
and Mr. Porter’s keen interpretation of 
it, I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
view be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INSPECTION FOR DISARMAMENT 

One of the easiest ways for an individual 
political figure, a political party, or a na- 
tion to win applause is to advocate world- 
wide disarmament. Too often, such advo- 
cacy stops short after pious hopes have been 
uttered. This exchange of easy generalities 
has been going on so long that a great many 
observers tend to regard all disarmament ef- 
forts with extreme cynicism. 

During the last 2 years, however, there 
has been an increasing tendency to take arms 
control more seriously. Throughout the 
world there is a growing recognition of the 
fact that civilization could not survive the 
horror and devastation which would be 
caused by a nuclear war. The comfort which 
some have found in the thought that some- 
how peace would be preserved by a “balance 
of terror” is being shaken as nuclear weapons 
technology spreads to more and more coun- 
tries, and as the danger of “accidental war” 
grows more apparent. 

A new determination to get down to the 
specifics is illustrated by the eight-nation 
scientific talks on methods of detecting nu- 
clear explosions, now taking place at Geneva. 
It is also illustrated by the efforts of non- 
governmental groups with a research orien- 
tation, such as the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, and a recent project of the Institute 
of War and Peace Studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity, whose report, Inspection for Dis- 
armament, has just been issued. 

In this report, 20 scholars face up to the 
possibility of cheating on a disarmament 
treaty, and try to tell what kind of enforce- 
ment patrol is needed to make sure that all 
nations live up to their treaty obligations. 

One of the contributors, E. J. Gumbel, 
describes the successful secret effort of the 
German general staff to build an army after 
World War I despite the prohibitions of the 
Versailles Treaty. Technicians consider the 
possibility of similar evasions in specific 
armament industries at the present time. 
Would it be possible to manufacture ballistic 
missiles under the noses of international 
inspectors? Would it be possible to conduct 
secret nuclear weapons tests in violation of a 
test ban? Would it be possible to test mis- 
siles in violation of a test ban? Is there any 
way to control biological warfare? Could 
weapons-grade nuclear material be produced 
without the knowledge of international in- 
spectors? Would national budgets and ac- 
count books give clues to clandestine arms 
production? 

These and other questions are discussed 
with intelligence and imagination, and it is 
made abundantly clear that a thorough sys- 
tem of inspection and enforcement will be 
required if a disarmament treaty is to work 
effectively. 

There also are lengthy reports of three 
evasion teams who sought ways to evade 
a series of imaginary arms-control provi- 
sions. Their successes and failures are 
worth close attention by those who are re- 
sponsible for planning for disarmament. It 
is to be hoped that this demonstration of the 
complexity of the problem will inspire the 
administration to enlist a larger number of 
the ablest minds in the country to aid the 
Government in developing sound and work- 
able plans for safeguarded disarmament. 
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FAMOUS FIVE SENATORS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, under 
date of July 28, 1958, Mr. Robert R. 
Kirsch, writing in the Los Angeles 
Times, devoted himself to a most inter- 
esting column concerning a book about 
five Members of the Senate whose like- 
nesses a Senate committee unanimously 
agreed should adorn one of the rooms 
immediately adjacent to this Chamber. 

Among the most accomplished of the 
members of the fourth estate who fre- 
quent the Press Gallery in our Capitol 
must be numbered Holmes Alexander. 
His nationally syndicated column ap- 
pears 5 days a week in nearly a hundred 
of the leading newspapers of the coun- 
try, and because of its accurate and 
objective coverage of the news in Wash- 
ington, he is recognized by members of 
his profession and the reading public as 
one of the most astute reporters in 
Washington. 

Mr. Alexander graduated from Prince- 
ton, and did postgraduate work at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, and on returning to Maryland, 
became a State legislator. Very recently 
Mr. Alexander authored his eighth book, 
and, while I have not read all of the oth- 
ers, I have read enough of them to know 
that his latest book, “The Famous Five,” 
is his best effort. Our distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. KENNEDY], has written the 
foreword to this book, and in it he rec- 
ognizes, along with the rest of us, the 
abilities of Holmes Alexander. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp the article by 
Robert R. Kirsch in the Los Angeles 
Times for July 28 and a second article 
on the same subject which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal for July 31. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

THE Book REPORT 
(By Robert R. Kirsch) 

Last year, among its other deliberations, 
the United States Senate took up a matter 
which on the surface looked like a simple 
job of interior decoration. There were five 
unfilled spaces on the walls of the Senate 
reception room. The question was which 
portraits should be hung there. 

Senator JOHN KENNEDY proposed that the 
paintings of five outstanding Senators of 
the past be placed in the reception room. 
The issue then became more than a house- 
keeping chore: Which Senators would on 
the basis of their historical record be sin- 
gled out from the many who served in that 
Chamber? 

The decision of the select committee 
(aided in its deliberations by a group of 
more than 150 scholars) was unanimous, 
ranging across party lines and political 
philosophies. The five Senators chosen were 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, John C. Cal- 
houn, Robert M. La Follette, Sr., and Rob- 
ert A. Taft. 

Washington Columnist Holmes Alexander, 
prompted by this action of the Senate, has 
written a vivid account of the lives, times 
and political qualities of these men in The 
Famous Five (Bookmailer: $3.50). It is a 
volume well worth reading for its insights 
into the historical role of the Nation’s upper 
Chamber. 

It is no easy thing to achieve greatness 
in the Senate. An individual Senator may 
attain notoriety, attract attention or at one 
given moment reflect the temper of the Na- 
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tion. But the career of a man, the mark 
that he makes on history, depends on a 
combination of qualities which go beyond 
eloquence or the natural gift of the dra- 
matic or a sense of the opportune. 

` All of the Senators chosen aspired to the 
Presidency. None of them achieved it, al- 
though some came very close and one, John 
C. Calhoun, served as Vice President under 
John Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson, 
Their failure to get the big job is perhaps 
an index of the very qualities which made 
them great Senators. 

In reading the lives of these men one is 
impressed as much by their differences as 
by their similarities. Some were eloquent 
(one Congressman said of Clay: “I have been 
warned by the legislature and threatened 
by the White House, but I’m damned if I 
can listen to Mr. Clay speak and believe 
him to be wrong.”), so eloquent that their 
accomplishments in speaking have become 
a part of myth (as in Benet’s “The Devil 
and Daniel Webster.) 

Robert Taft’s political enemies tried to 
depict him as a man without the capacity 
to win affection. They rammed through the 
“Taft Can't Win” slogan. But in Ohio and 
in the Senate where this shy, principled man 
met others face to face, their theories were 
confounded. His colleagues saw his true 
qualities: a good man who would not ride 
the tide, a hard-working, thoughtful man, a 
humane man, 

Perhaps the most important quality of 
this book is Alexander's ability to see 
through the public mask of these men to 
the real faces beneath, their individuality, 
the alchemy of their personality. 

We meet Clay as the skilled parliamen- 
tarian, the two-fisted drinker, but we also 
meet him as a man weighed down by his 
personal tragedy in losing 7 of his 11 chil- 
dren. We see Webster in his bombast and 
we see him in his true strength when he 
placed the Union above the Presidency. We 
see the machinery of ambition in La Fol- 
lette’s stubborn individuality. 

All of this makes Alexander's volume an 
enticing reading experience and an illumi- 
nating chapter of American history in the 
tradition of Plutarch. 


THe ALIKENESS OF SENATORS’ SENATORS 


When the United States Senate voted to fill 
the five remaining places on the wall of the 
Senate reception room with portraits, it 
chose Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, John C. 
Calhoun, Robert M. La Follette, Sr., and 
Robert A. Taft. 

These men, while they were not officially 
put forward as the “five greatest Senators 
of all time,” had been chosen last year by 
a special committee as “Senators’ Senators” 
the “old pros” of a great tradition. 

Since they had many traits in common, 
Holmes Alexander has had a relatively easy 
time of it putting them into a single inte- 
grated book of biographical essays. “The 
Famous Five.” All of them were unabash- 
edly ambitious to become President, yet there 
was not one of them who would stoop to con- 
quer. Mr. Alexander, a seasoned Washington 
political commentator, doubts that any one 
of them would have made a good President— 
“the talents of the legislator,” he says, ‘are 
not necessarily those of the administrator.” 

One explanation for their Presidential as- 
pirations, he suggests, is “that great men 
know no more about how to be happy than 
the rest of us.” They should have been con- 
tent to remain Senators—for a Senator, if 
he can realize the full potential of his office, 
is in a position to be a greater influence 
than any President, certainly in times of 
peace. 

FIGHTING THE PRESIDENT 

Judge the position of a Senator, as ex- 
emplified in the careers of “the famous 
five.” None of Mr, Alexander’s heroes ever 
cared a fig for the opinions expressed at the 
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White House end of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
if the issue were one of real importance. 

Although Henry Clay began his political 
life as a Democrat, he couldn't stomach An- 
drew Jackson—and it was not long before 
he had forged his own party, that of the 
Whigs. Daniel Webster went his own way 
without regard to the military heroes—Old 
Hickory (Andrew Jackson), Old Tippecanoe 
(William Henry Harrison), Old Rough and 
Ready (Zachary Taylor), and Old Fuss and 
Feathers (Winfield Scott)—-who were forever 
barring his road to the White House. 

Calhoun broke with Jackson on the nulli- 
fication—or, more accurately, the “interpo- 
sition”—issue, and when Jackson went out of 
office in 1837 he muttered his regrets that 
he hadn't hanged Calhoun as a traitor. La 
Follette made a career out of fighting White 
House incumbents regardless of their philo- 
sophical commitments, from William H. Taft 
(conservative) through Wilson (liberal) to 
Harding (standpatter). As for Senator 
Robert Taft, his last major political utter- 
ance (written in a Cincinnati hospital and 
read to an audience by his son) was at com- 
plete odds with the foreign policy of the 
Elsenhower administration. 

The point, as it clearly emerges from Mr. 
Alexander's book, is that great Senators go 
their own way in striving for things outside 
their personal lives. They can do it and get 
away with it, for the staggered elections and 
the 6-year senatorial term of office ordi- 
narily exempt them from dependence on 
Presidential support and patronage. A 
President may try to purge an unru'y Sen- 
ator—but the strong Senator often lives to 
purge the President, or at least his influ- 
ence in the party. 

Each one of the “famous five” stood for 
something definite, even in moments of ap- 
parent compromise. Clay was a protection- 
ist, but if it were a matter of preserving the 
union he was prepared to yield ground on 
tariff schedules. Webster was antislavery, 
but he supported the Compromise of 1850 
because it seemed a small price to pay to 
keep the South from seceding. As he tried 
to explain to his abolitionist constituents, 
nature itself would keep California and New 
Mexico from becoming slave States, so why 
anger the South by making an issue to the 
matter unnecessarily. 

Calhoun, Taft, and La Follette were less 
able parliamentarians than either Clay or 
Webster, both of whom knew how to take 
advantage of the rules of the game to make 
things come out their way. But what Cal- 
houn, Taft, and La Follette did not possess 
in suppleness they more than made up for 
in pertinacity. Mr. Alexander does not 
stress the point, but Calhoun is in the great 
line of political philos His disquisi- 
tion on government is the ablest statement 
of the checks-and-balances philosophy of 
pluralistic rule that has even been written. 
(If his advice had been followed, England 
would not have emasculated the House of 
Lords, and the United States would never 
have permitted the direct election of Sen- 
ators.) 


Taft had an absolutely sure grasp on the 
philosophy of freedom, and if he bewildered 
some of his followers by opposing the Nu- 
remberg trials and Truman’s attempt to 
draft the striking railroad workers, that was 
because those followers were blindly incon- 
sistent, not he. La Follette was a populist 
at heart—and the instigator of much un- 
sound legislation which, pushed to extremes 
in New Deal days, has done much harm to 
the system of free capitalism. But he had 
a tiger’s fighting heart, and he knew better 
than Woodrow Wilson that we would get 
nothing for throwing our weight in the 
scales of World War I without first impos- 
ing our terms on England and France. 


COULD TAFT WIN? 


Clay, Webster, and Taft were all victims of 
the same propaganda: Whenever any one of 
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them sought the presidential nomination, 
the cry went up, “He can’t win.” Mr. 
Alexander thinks the propaganda was non- 
sense in all three cases. It was particularly 
untrue when applied to Taft. As Mr. Alex- 
ander puts it, “Nobody but Taft could have 
beaten Truman in 1948, and no Republican 
could have lost to Adlai Stevenson in 1952.” 

Mr. Alexander is a careless author at 
times; he is capable, for example, of making 
Burton Wheeler of Montana into a Ne- 
braska Progressive Democrat. But he is as- 
tute when it comes to probing the springs 
of motivation, both personal and philosophi- 
cal. He is particularly good at putting his 
famous five in their family settings. All 
of them had their share of personal tragedy; 
all of them had the inner resources to rise 
above it. Clay lost six daughters—a tragedy 
more or less paralleled in modern times by 
Senator MCCLELLAN’s loss of his three sons. 

As for the present Senate, Mr. Alexander 
sees Lyndon Johnson of Texas as the in- 
heritor of Clay’s parliamentary skill, Harry 
Byrd of Virginia as the modern Calhoun, 
and William Knowland of California as a 
worthy successor to Bob Taft. But he finds 
no one with the eloquence of Webster or the 
stubborn individualism of La Follette. 
“More's the pity,” is his commentary. 

He trusts the institution of the Senate, 
however. “Out of its immortal nature,” he 
says, “all good things may yet be reborn.” 

JOHN CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
is a coincidence, nothing else. I had 
risen to make some comments on the 
book written by Holmes Alexander, and 
also to have printed in the Rrecorp an 
article from the Wall Street Journal of 
July 31. Iam delighted my friend from 
California has anticipated me in that 
respect. 

Mr. President, last year I had the 
privilege of serving on the special com- 
mittee appointed to select “five out- 
standing persons from among all per- 
sons, but not a living person, who have 
served as Members of the Senate since 
the formation of the Government of the 
United States, whose paintings shall be 
placed in the five unfilled spaces in the 
Senate reception room.” 

This was no easy task, for there are 
many famous and talented men who 
have served in the Senate of the United 
States. Many outstanding nominations 
were submitted, but I am confident that 
our selection was the best. 

Senators Clay, Webster, Calhoun, La- 
Follette, and Taft most satisfactorily fit 
the qualifications of the “old pros” and 
great traditions of the Senate as we 
know them. 

It is quite fitting that the first major 
literary effort portraying these five out- 
standing Senators in one volume should 
be authored by a man so familiar with 
the Washington scene and Capitol Hill. 
Holmes Alexander has a distinguished 
record as a reporter, biographer, novel- 
ist, and editorial writer, and his book, 
The Famous Five, is a fine addition to 
his already awe-inspiring list of accom- 
plishments. 

The Famous Five is an easy-reading 
and concise biography of Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, Rob- 
ert M. LaFollette, and our contempo- 
rary, Robert Taft. Mr. Alexander gives 
one a quick look into the professional 
and personal lives of these men. His 
account of the personal and family lives 
of these great men is particularly good. 
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He makes the reader feel the things that 
motivated these men on to greatness, 
and discusses the influence of each Sen- 
ator’s family relationship. Tke story of 
each of these men’s political career is 
oftentimes sketchy, but it would be im- 
possible to give detailed treatment to the 
political activities of these famous five 
in the course of some 300 pages. Detail 
has by necessity given way to brevity. 

I highly recommend this book to all, 
especially to students of American his- 
tory, politics, and government. It gives 
an excellent insight into the qualifica- 
tions needed by a great and accom- 
plished legislator and a Senator’s senator. 
+ Each of the Senators—Clay, Webster, 
Calhoun, La Folletic, ana Taft—was dif- 
ferent in many ways, but in as many 
ways they were very much alike. They 
all were individualists and independent 
in their views and actions. They es- 
poused varied and contrasting policies 
and national programs, but they never 
hesitated to criticize and oppose their 
own party or the White House if an im- 
portant issue was contrary to their own 
beliefs and standards. Each was not 
afraid to champion an unpopular issue. 
Each Senator was a parliamentarian of 
the first order and knew how to take ad- 
vantage of the rules of the political game. 

The “famous five” all had a burning 
desire to occupy the White House, a goal 
never realized. Their inability to re- 
main content and happy in their roles 
as Senators was perhaps the drive that 
was needed to spur them on to greater 
achievement. The political careers of 
the “famous five” gives credence to the 
belief that the Senate is by no means the 
steppingstone to the White House. The 
Senate is a most exclusive club, and Clay, 
Webster, Calhoun, La Follette, and Taft 
most nearly meet the standards. 

The lives of all five were filled with 
personal tragedy, but each was able to 


rally his inner resources to rise above it. . 


Holmes Alexander has made an elo- 
quent contribution to the history of the 
United States Senate, and I am confident 
that my colleagues here in the Senate 
will find it as excellent reading as I did. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 


TATSEY FLIPS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the close of the last session of Congress 
I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a series of news columns written by John 
Tatsey, Indian Service policeman on the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation. Tatsey 
is a news reporter of the first order. 

There are few news columns that com- 
pare to that of the Heart Butte News 
which appears regularly in the Glacier 
Reporter, Browning, and the Hungry 
Horse News, Columbia Falls, as well as 
several other Montana weeklies. 

The Tatsey column is just plain funny, 
but very effective in his locale. What he 
writes about his neighbors would in some 
communities get him sued. 

Tatsey writes of Boy John Aims Back, 
who has not come home from potato 
picking. Instead, he is peeling potatoes 
in the county jail. 
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Another item: 

There was a ruckus at the Duck Head 
home when Leo ran his mother out and 
George ran out with a half gallon. When 
Tatsey the police came, George had not 


showed up. He must have slept in the 
brush. 
Tatsey reported that— 


Mose Henault the trapper was at the 
church last Sunday. He was trapping on 
Big Badger and someone came along and 
stole his traps. He is sure mad. Return 
traps or keep out of his way. 


These are just a few sample of Tatsey 
news items, and if my colleagues here in 
the Senate are interested in a good 
chuckle, I highly recommend that they 
read the Tatsey columns I am inserting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a series of Tatsey news columns 
taken from the Hungry Horse News and 
the Montana Fourth Estate, publication 
of the Montana Press Association, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TATSEY FLIPS 

The Heart Butte News, written by John 
Tatsey for the Glacier Reporter and reprinted 
by several other papers because it’s funny, is 
normally just that—funny. 

Like Tatsey’s little story about a neighbor 
who had no dry wood in the house so he 
used one of his overshoes to cook breakfast 
and the other for supper, because in summer- 
time he didn’t need the overshoes. 

But when a big story broke at Heart Butte, 
Tatsey skimmed over what really happened: 
Martin Chiefallover was shot to death, and 
his friend James Spotted Eagle II was 
charged with second degree murder. 

Tatsey is a policeman and used to argu- 
ments. As a newspaper correspondent, he 
courts them. What Tatsey writes about his 
neighbors would, in some communities, get 
him sued. People on the Blackfeet Reser- 
vation are more direct, however—he was once 
threatened with shooting because of his jokes 
about a leading Indian citizen on the reser- 
vation. The threat didn’t stop him, but 
publisher M. K. Fields prevented bloodshed 
by editing out certain items thereafter. 

Tatsey is neither the first nor the last 
news writer to shy away from telling the 
awful facts about something really bad that 
happened among people he knows in the 
community where he lives. Here’s what he 
wrote about the shooting; you’d never guess 
it was fatal: 

“Sunday night was rather exciting when 
the people heard of the shooting at the 
James Spotted Eagle place. Those that were 
home in bed heard of it and all took off and 
gather at one place. The trouble started 
over an old trouble which James had with 
some boys at Heart Butte both were good 
boys and friends but liquor was mixed up 
in it. 

“Martin Chiefallover was employed at the 
Boarding School as fireman for several years 
and James Spotted Eagle operates a sheep 
ranch and has improved his place. Nice 
home and took care of his own business was 
no bother to no one but liquor will get you 
in bad.” 

[From the Hungry Horse News, Columbia 
Falls, Mont., of October 18, 1957] 
Present HIND BULL AS DOWNPAYMENT 

(John Tatsey, Indian Service policeman, 
writes Heart Butte community news for the 
Glacier Reporter, Browning newspaper.) 

James Hind Bull came through Brown- 
ing last week headed for Wolf Point. Last 
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fall he went to Wolf Point for the Indian day 
doings and when camp broke up a woman 
came to Wes Ackerman and told him he 
could have her tent and Ackerman told her 
she could have Hind Bull as downpayment, 
so she came up and got him and took him 
home. Good deal. 

Tatsey was in Erowning last week and 
saw Tom Lame Bear and Joe Tatsey roaming 
the town. Tom Lame Bear was last seen sit- 
ting back of Teeple’s store and was sure 
crying as though someone died. He was only 
lonesome for his wife who had gone west 
sometime ago. Mrs. Lame Bear you are still 
remembered. 

George R. Wolf took his boys to town to go 
fight fire. He left his wife and never came 
back until toward morning. His wife sure 
worried about him. 

There were more young people went to the 
potato flelds first of the week over around 
Hamilton. 

Last week some folks woke up and saw it 
snowing, looked around to see where they 
can get some wood to cook their breakfast. 
Wasted Indian summer days. 

Mose Henault came out of the hospital and 
stayed at police quarters a couple of days 
and had to go to town and has not been 
back. 

Richard Vielle has moved out of town and 
is at home at Heart Butte for the winter 
and children going to school. 

Ralph Slenke brought his wife from White 
Sulphur where she was in the hospital and 
now she is staying with her folks, Mr. and 
Mrs. Louie Jackson. He went back to work 
here as a truckdriver for a pulp outfit. 

Stoles was last seen in a pickup last week 
by Tatsey. He was laying full length and 
all that could be seen was his head and 
stomach. He was a little overloaded. 

Peter Day Rider has moved back to his 
winter home. He has been alone all sum- 
mer and now he ard his wife are back to- 
gether for the winter. 

[From the Hungry Horse News of Columbia 
Falls, Mont., of September 6, 1957] 


STOLES TAKES Jos, GETS EDUCATION 


(Here’s John Tatsey’s column from the 
Glacier Reporter, Browning newspaper.) 


Heart Burre.—Stoles Head Carrier was 
around Heart Butte hiring carpenters. He 
took a contract of remodeling Old Folks 
homes. When he got lined up he had to go 
to town for 4 or 5 days to get instructions 
on the job which required a few days. He 
stayed at James H. Walters College (the jail) 
for his instructions, Cost him $20 for 
board and room and did not pass the test. 
Too bad. And on the other hand his wife is 
very smart, she wrote a note to the pay clerk 
at the Indian office and drew her brother’s 
check and signed it, cashed it, and last seen 
sleeping on faded grass. She is staying home 
a little worried. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Tatsey drove to Wolf 
Point for the Sioux Indian Day celebration, 
where they enjoyed a large crowd of people 
and dancing. In the camp there were 
around 100 or more tepees and tents with 
about 1000 people. There were nine sets of 
drums with singers. All different tribes. 
There were a lot of gifts exchanged. 

Fish Wolfe Robe led the Blackfeet, he 
had the tepee and the rest had tents. 
Francis Many Hides, Wes Ackerman, Jas 
White Grass, Joe Eagle Child and Jack Hind 
Bull did the dancing. 

The Red Bottom Society of Frazer put on 
the celebration. They gave ration and beef 
to their visitors so they had plenty to eat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Spanish were there vis- 
iting Mr. and Mrs. Henry Headdress of Wolf 
Point. Fish Wolf Robe got busy one day in 
the Sioux camp. He borrowed a hammer 
and hand saw and started to make benches 
to sit on at the dance. He did a good job. 
Never knew he was a carpenter. 


August 5 


At the Flynn Creek celebration on the 
Sioux Reservation had visitors from eastern 
Canada. There was a man. who was told 
to stay home then he left home. (He had 
two women.) His wife took a taxi soon after 
he left and she landed in camp about mid- 
night. The camp did boom, water buckets 
and blankets flying. 

There was a story told in camp which 
happened in South Dakota where a man 
was making an owl song, getting the words 
in it. He was laying on his bed while his 
wife was busy cooking while he was singing. 
She was smiling to herself of the song he 
was making. He saw her so he put his drum 
away and walked over to her and knocked 
her down without any warning. They 
named the song Knock Out. 

Mrs. Mink Woman Swims Under who 
Passed away last week was buried on her 
home burial ground. She lingered a long 
time. She left her son Mike and daughter 
and two grandchildren to mourn. 

[From the Hungry Horse News, Columbia 
Falls, Mont., of November 8, 1957] 


TATSEY TELLS OF GETTING ELK 


(John Tatsey, Indian Service policeman, 
who writes the Heart Butte news for the 
Glacier Reporter at Browning, has been out 
hunting, and missed a few weeks.) 


Tatsey was out hunting Monday morning 
where he saw something moving around so 
he waited till Joe Running Crane and Louie 
come up. By then we saw horses and we 
saw Stoles Head Carrier crawling around on 
hands and knees eating huckleberries. He 
did not see any game and come home just 
when the storm hit. Next day he went to 
town and was having a high old time from 
one bar to another. 

Tatsey, Louie Red Head, Joe Running 
Crane, and Wes Ackerman went hunting in 
the Beaver Lake country last week where 
Tatsey got his bull elk. They were caught 
in Hungry Man by the storm. Joe Running 
Crane stitched up some mittens with no 
thumbs. 

Last week George Running Wolf, Sr., got 
mixed up on his day and nights. He was 
walking around at midnight waking up peo- 
ple. He was going down to see some boys 
working on building. Joe Mountain Chief 
told him that they were gone to dinner at 
12: 30 a. m. 

Stoles Head Carrier has been driving for 
John Eagle Ribs where John has been under 
doctor’s care in Great Falls so Stoles is out 
this week. 

George Wippert finally landed a job. Has 
been looking for work since April. He is 
working for the tribe in repairing old folks’ 
homes. 

Sam Choate has his house all fixed up for 
the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Duck Head are visit- 
ing Mrs. Maggie Spotted Eagle for the week- 
end, 

Harold Guardipee has come back from Fort 
Harrison Hospital where he went under 
operation. 

Lloyd Tatsey, son of Joe Tatsey, has been 
home from the Armed Forces. Arrived here 
Labor Day, will stay till some time in Octo- 
ber. 

Francis Bull Shoe motored to Shelby on 
business. Returned on the same day. 

Joe Mountain Chief was a little intoxi- 
cated last week. He was all alone around 
the house. Tatsey was watching him with 
field glass. Pretty soon he wheeled out a 
bicycle and put it on a little hill and got 
on and went down and took a spill. He left 
the bike there. 

The first snowstorm last week was sur- 
prise to most people caught without wood 
and some Bull Durham. 

Ormer Ortner from Conrad loaded his 
lamb crop for shipment out of Blackfoot. 


1958 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Dog were at Heart 
Butte Sunday to play stick game. They 
think they will do better instead of horse 
racing. 

George Wippert has been home and is 
sure hauling out wood, George works good 
without wages. 

Louie Red Head and wife and daughter 
will work for a Mr. Small in the line of 
potatoes. Mr. Small was around Heart Butte 
Sunday notifying his old hands. 

Mrs, Louise Old Rock has been buried at 
Heart Butte Cemetery. She passed away last 
Saturday morning at Blackfeet Hospital. 

Mrs. Lizzie Roundman passed away some 
time Saturday night and will be buried at 
Heart Butte. She leaves three sons and six 
daughters. 

Old Uncle Frank was coming out of the 
Tribal Store with a bag of meat and bread 
when a young lady came and took the bag 
and told him that she would go home with 
him and cook and feed him. She walked so 
fast he could not keep up. 

George Aims Back was picked up for 
neglecting his family and was fined $40 and 
serving his time at J. H. Walters’ coup. 

[From the Hungry Horse News, Columbia 

Falis, Mont., of October 11, 1957] 
TELLS or INDIAN SUMMER DOINGS 


(John Tatsey, Indian Service policeman 
tells of Heart Butte events for the Glacier 
Reporter, Browning newspaper.) 

The Indian Summer is sure making people 
roam around and not thinking of the coming 
winter. They get out early and stand 
around in their shirt sleeves, but I guess we 
can enjoy things as they come. 

Henry and Roger Crawford are in the 
mountains getting out barn logs and poles. 
Henry shipped out his lambs last week. 

Tom Williamson bought the John Edwards 
home on Badger and had it moved to Heart 
Butte among some scrub bushes where there 
were some nice pine trees around. 

Peter Tatsey trucked some cattle to Shelby 
last week and got a fairly good price for 
them. 

Dave Hall was called to Browning Sunday 
where his brother Bill was in the hospital, 
and also Mrs. James Spotted Eagle. 

The road department is doing a good job 
on the road to Old Agency. The police won't 
wear out his tires so soon. 

Dave Hall and Tom Williamson took cattle 
to Shelby last Wednesday for the sale there 
Thursday. 

Mr. Small from Kalispell was over last 
week with two dump trucks and had a load 
of Indians, so when he got there all he had 
to do is dump them off at the potato patch. 

George Duck Head is at his old home on 
Big Badger and is going up in the mountains 
and bank out his firewood and Bowes Hirst’s. 
He will at least keep warm if nothing else. 

Stoles Head Carrier has not been seen 
since he came out of the mountains. He 
was in Browning and in Conrad getting dif- 
ferent brands to get the soreness out of his 
body. None helped. Only a bigger head- 
ache. 

Wm. Comes at Night has come home Sun- 
day from Warm Springs and is staying at his 
sister’s, Mrs. Stoles Head Carrier. Maybe 
more headache for the police. 

{From the Hungry Horse News, Columbia 
Falls, Mont., of November 8, 1957] 
TaTSEY TELLS OF MEETING MANSFIELD 

(Here’s John Tatsey’s column from the 
Glacier Reporter, Browning newspaper. Tat- 
sey, an Indian Service policeman, writes the 
Heart Butte news.) 

John Tatsey was called on the phone last 
Monday to be in Browning at 11 a.m. When 
Tatsey arrived in town he went to the high 
school where coffee and rolls were served, 
When Senator MANSFIELD came, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tatsey had a picture taken with him. MIKE 
had his medicine pipe with him but did not 
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offer Tatsey a peace smoke, so Tatsey did not 
take him into the tribe or give him his In- 
dian name but still we meet and made 
friends. 

Stoles Head Carrier was checked on and 
found out 2 weeks ago he was in town and 
found out where the Glacier Reporter office 
was and told the editor that he heard they 
would like to see him. They shook hands 
when Stoles was ready to leave. He told 
M. K., “It should be worth a buck.” He 
got it. 

Boy Jolin Aims Back has not come home 
from potato picking. Instead he is peeling 
potatoes in the county jail. 

A fat young man from Browning was out 
Sunday. His name is Melvin. He was around 
asking for dried meat and crackling. Good 
name for him, Crackling Melvin. 

Sam Horn and Mike Swims Under came 
backfrom Kalispell. Mike was playing violin 
in truck when Sam got up to dance and fell 
off the truck. Also Robert White Man fell 
off. 

There was a ruckus at the Duck Head home 
when Leo ran his mother out and George 
ran out with a half gallon. When Tatsey, 
the police came, George had not showed up. 
He must have slept in the brush. 

Tatsey had a friend that came from New 
York who wanted a short trip in the moun- 
tains. Wes Ackerman and Glen Eagle 
Feathers were along. They stayed for a 
week until they got their limit of deer. 

Albert Spearson and Richard Vielle went 
in the Big River meadows on a hunting trip. 
Spearson spent his time hunting horses. 
Horses came home during the storm. 

Peter H. Tat-ey went to Walla Walla where 
he be going through a checkup. Mrs. Peter 
Tatsey followed up later where she will visit 
Pete a few days. 

Most everyone has shipped their calves 
around Heart Butte. The storm delayed the 
shipping 1 or 2 days. 

Most of the potato pickers are driven home 
by the bad weather. Some came home with a 
few sacks of spuds. 

John Russell has finished a cabin at Old 
Agency turnoff to Heart Butte where he will 
have a gas pump and a lunch counter for 
tourists next summer. 

Teachers at Heart Butte all went to Great 
Falls last week for the convention which was 
held there. 

There have been a tooth puller at Heart 
Butte the past week taking care of bad, bad 
teeth. Remember, Heart Butte people, there 
is some elk meat coming this winter and 
might be tough. 

{From the Hungry Horse News, Columbia 
Falls, Mont., of November 22, 1957] 
Comes AT NIGHT SLUGS WEASEL HEAD 

(Here's John Tatsey’s column of Heart 
Butte news as written for the Glacier Re- 
porter, Browning newspaper.) 

Wm. Comes at Night got off on the wrong 
side of himself last week when he assaulted 
his nephew Tom Weasel Head No. 3 by beat- 
ing him about the face with cuts which re- 
quired some stitches and has gone back to 
Warm Springs. Everyone in the district is 
safe again» 

Mrs. Catherine Pepion from lower Black- 
tail was brought to the school in Birch 
Creek, where some had their teeth pulled. 
The dentist ask Mrs. Pepion if she want 
some teeth out, she said, No, no. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Tatsey were around 
Heart Butte last Sunday. 

Francis Bull Shoe left last week on a 
hunting trip where he took Merl Beck, un- 
dertaker of Browning, Preacher Cox from 
town, 2 doctors, 1 Indian, Paul Running 


1Indians use the designation No. 2 in- 
stead of junior in names. Hence Tom Wea- 
sel Head No. 3 is probably the son of Tom 
Weasel Head No. 2 or Tom Weasel Head, Jr. 
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Crane, and a white doctor. They should 
all get back in good shape. 

There has been some minor ailments hap- 
pening to Francis this fall. His back both- 
ered him so during shipping time the 
younger boys could not do the work right. 
So Francis jump on a horse and when he 
started off on a run, the horse went to buck- 
ing and threw him off and after that he was 
all right. 

Stoles Head Carrier has not been around. 
He may show up with a good story. 

Louie Red Head, Sr., has been in bed with 
the flu. May go to hospital. 

The bingo at Heart Butte had a good 
crowd. This was for the benefit of the Heart 
Butte School. 

A few people celebrated November 11 at 
George Wippert place by having a stick game 
between the Little Dogs from upper Two 
Medicine and Running Cranes from Big 
Badger. 

James Black Weasel, of Durham, had some 
trouble of someone breaking in his house 
and took all his groceries and now he hides 
his bacon and sugar under his pillow so Mr. 
Indian thief be sure to look under pillow. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Tatsey and daughter, 
Mrs. Ray Doore and Peter Tatsey children 
went to Walla Walla, Wash., to see Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Tatsey. Peter is in the veterans 
hospital where he is taking treatments and 
his wife June will be there for the winter. 
Children going to school there. Pete doing 
well. 

Joe and Don Boss Ribs have returned from 
potato picking. They went as far as Idaho 
Falls. They said there was a lot of work 
there but their children had to be home and 
in school. 

Bob Kirkland, Rankin Brown, and Tatsey 
were driving on the south end of the reser- 
vation, 


—— 


[From the Hungry Horse News, Columbia 
Falls, Mont., of December 6, 1957] 


Arms Back Puts UP FOR WINTER 


(Here's John Tatsey's Heart Butte column 
from the Glacier Reporter, Browning news- 
paper.) 

Charles Weasel Head and Fred Marceau 
came home from Hamilton where they were 
working picking potatoes. They report that 
George Aims Back and Phillip Day are going 
to spend the winter in the county jail. Their 
rent is pretty high, $250. 

Police Tatsey motored to Walla Walla, 
Wash., Monday where he took his son, Peter's, 
car. 
The dance at Starr School was well at- 
tended by local and other tribes. Large 
crowd from Canada. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Sweeney, from Wolf 
Point, stopped to dance. Being on his way 
home, and also from Wolf Point, was Mr. 
and Mrs. Earl Wetsit. 

Dr. and Mrs. King were at the dance, be- 
ing that Dr. King is an honorary member of 
the tribe. Mrs. King won't miss any dances 
now. 

NOW COME STOLES? 

Last week Tatsey was in town attending 
a 2-day session on first aid and law and 
order when John came downtown and saw 
Stoles walking across the street in a very 
poor shape of the use of his legs, so Tatsey 
had to take him. Joe Running Crane started 
to help him in the car when Stoles got mad 
and struck Joe, so between the 2 when they 
clinched, 600 pounds went down. Stoles 
refused to get up. Tatsey had to get extra 
help to get him in the pickup. 

Louie Red Head has got over the flu all 
right only that his wife took off while he 
was in bed. She landed over in Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Polite Pepion and Frank Harrison were 
around Heart Butte taking care of livestock 
matters. They took Peter Marceau’s cattle. 

Mose Henault, the trapper, was at the 
church last Sunday. He was trapping on 
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Big Badger and someone came along and 
stole his traps. He is sure mad. Return 
traps or keep out of his way. 

Clarence Many Guns was home from Galen 
a few days and has returned, where he is 
under treatment. 

Francis Bull Shoe came out of the moun- 
tains after spending 2 weeks hunting. They 
all got their elk. Merl Beck came out a day 
later. 


{Prom the Hungry Horse News, Columbia 
Falls, Mont., of December 30, 1957] 


PLAN XMAS Dance AT HEART BUTTE 


(John Tatsey is an Indian Service police- 
man who writes news of the Heart Butte 
community for the Glacier Reporter, Brown- 
ing newspaper.) 

The Heart Butte district had a meeting 
Monday evening where they appointed their 
Christmas dance committee of Joe Running 
Crane, Joe New Robe, Louie Jackson, George 
Comes At Night, and police, John Tatsey. 
Dance to be held on the 27th day of Decem- 
ber at the Heart Butte Hall. 

Mose Henault, the trapper, went to town 
last week while Tatsey went west and when 
Tatsey came back he found out that some- 
one had trapped Mose and had him in a 
cage (jail) that Joe Walters operates. Has 
not showed up yet. 

Mose the trapper never got home when 
he got out and this week he got back in and 
had to pay a lodging fee of $10 so he got 
home O. K. Heart Butte police took him 
home. 

John Mittens has went into hibernation 
after having a big Thanksgiving. 

Tom Medicine Bull and his partner John 
Beaver each had a whole turkey for their 
Thanksgiving dinner. Tom has not moved 
around any. 

Mrs. Cecil Duck Head, who passed away 
Tuesday morning will be buried at the Heart 
Butte cemetery. She leaves to mourn, 
George, husband, and 2 sons, Leo and Henry, 
and 1 girl, Ester. 

The Hi-Way Lumber had a pickup loaded 
with presto wood around Heart Butte selling 
it to the people. 

Two weeks ago there was a piece in the 
Glacier Reporter when Tatsey got mixed up 
in a trash can at the Whippert place and 
so last Sunday there was a young woman 
who had the misfortune of falling in the 
same can. Something wrong. 

Stoles Head Carrier has been home all 
week. There is no fun reading when he stays 
home. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Tatsey were at Walla 
Walla to visit their son and grandchildren 
and had their Thanksgiving dinner with 
them. 

Oliver Marceau, Wilford Wells, and Perry 
Spotted Eagle were picked up Wednesday 
evening for disturbing the peace. They 
were fined $20 each. 

[From the Hungry Horse News, Columbia 
Falls, Mont., of January 24, 1958] 
No ELK PLANT FOR HEART BUTTE 

(John Tatsey, Indian Service policeman 
writes the Heart Butte community news for 
the Glacier Reporter, Browning newspaper.) 

In regard to the planting of elk in a 
meeting held at Heart Butte school house 
the people that were there voted against 
having elk in the Heart Butte community 
and later there were five delegates from 
Heart Butte went to Browning when the 
tribal council had their meeting and heard 
the majority of the council not to put elk 
in the Heart Butte community so we guess 
this is out. The elk were to come from 
Yellowstone purchased by the tribal coun- 
cil. 

New Year’s Eve the Heart Butte com- 
munity had a little party at Carolines and 
were having a feather game and about 12 
midnight when someone came in hollered 
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happy new year. It was old Stole Head Car- 
rier 1958 came in happy about three sheets 
in the air. 

Polite Pepion, the tribal fieldman, was 
at Heart Butte Monday and took over some 
cattle owned by Philip Sure Chief, Jr. 

The Heart Butte trapper strayed off New 
Years and has not been home. He sold 
some fur and had a good time while it 
lasted. 

Since our trapper Mose left Heart Butte 
there are two new trappers came in and 
started to trap. They are from the Old 
Agency way, and their first set were real 
good. When they went to look over the trap 
line George Edwards went one way and 
Dexter Galbraith went the other. George 
brought back two magpies and Dexter 
brought George Kipps’ pet dog and one 
skunk. The beaver is still to be caught. 

Joe Running Crane has been pretty 
lucky all the time he drove a car. But 
since the car quit running he fell down on 
ice and cracked his wrist. 

Last Sunday Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Running 
Crane were up from Mad Plume and joined 
the stick game players. He imitates a rocky 
mountain bill goat so Sunday he could not 
do anything and he said that Tatsey killed 
the goat Sunday morning. 

One of the immigration officers was at 
the Tatsey place on Monday looking around 
for stray people. Stray people don’t last 
very long at Heart Butte. 

George Comes At Night spent his New 
Year’s at Wolf Point and reported a very 
nice time, 

George Tatsey from Lower Blacktail has 
been around Heart Butte buying a few can- 
ner horses. 

George Hall has been around Heart Butte 
since the holidays doing a little hunting 
and stick game. 

Albert Wells took his son and nephews 
to Cut Bank to sign up at the employment 
office. 

The funeral of Mr, and Mrs. Gilbert Jack- 
son was well attended. Friendship showed 
up with 70 or 80 cars. Mr. and Mrs. Louie 
Jackson thank the people who came to share 
their sororw. The young people were killed 
in a car accident near Shelby. 

The reporter from Heart Butte was gone 
for some time during Christmas and was 
rather busy during New Year’s. Did not 
have the time to write but will try and 
do better this new year so readers be pa- 
tient. 

Tatsey the police spent Christmas at Walla 
Walla, Wash., where his son was at the Vet- 
erans’ hospital. 

The people at Heart Butte reported a 
very nice Christmas dance. Had a lot of 
visitors from different reservations. 

[From the Montana Fourth Estate of 

February 1958] 


TATSEY RIDES AGAIN 


(Here are some more gems from the Heart 
Butte News in the Glacier Reporter. The 
correspondent is John Tatsey, Blackfeet 
tribal policeman. Some people would be 
knocked off their feet at being invited to 
meet a United States Senator at the Sen- 
ator’s specific request, but with Tatsey this 
incident has to take its turn after deer 
hunting, lost horses, potato picking and 
tooth pulling.) 


Readers of Glacier Reporter are asked to 
be patient and wait till the reporter from 
Heart Butte gets straightened out, Just 
waiting till everybody gets back and look 
out. 

Tatsey had a friend that came from New 
York who want a short trip in the moun- 
tains. Wes Ackerman and Glen Eagle 
Feathers were along where they stay for a 
week till they got their limit of deer, 

Albert Spearson and Richard Vielle went 
in the big River meadows on a hunting trip. 
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Spearson spent his time hunting horses. 
Horses came home during the storm, 

Most of the potatoes pickers are driven 
home by the bad weather. Some came home 
with a few sacks of spuds. 

There have been a tooth puller at Heart 
Butte the past week taking care of bad bad 
teeth. Remember Heart Butte People there 
is some elk meat coming this winter and 
might be tough. 

John Tatsey was called on the phone last 
Monday to be in Browning at 11 a. m. 
When Tatsey arrived in town he went to 
high school where coffee and rolls were 
served. When Senator MANSFIELD came Mr. 
and Mrs. Tatsey had a picture taken with 
him. Mike had his medicine pipe with him 
but did not offer Tatsey a peace smoke s0 
Tatsey did not take him into the tribe or 
give him his Indian name but still we meet 
and made friends. 

Stoles Head Carrier was checked on and 
found out two weeks ago he was in town 
and found out where the reporter office was 
and told the editor that he heard that they 
would like to see him. They shook hands 
when Stoles was ready leave he told M. K. 
it should be worth a buck he got it. 

Boy John Aims Back has not come home 
from potatoes picking. Instead he is peel- 
ing potatoes in the county jail. 

A fat young man from Browning was out 
Sunday. His name is Melvin he was around 
asking for dried meat and crackling. Good 
name for him, Crackling Melvin. 

Sam Horn and Mike Swims Under came 
back from Kalispell. Mike was playing violin 
in truck when Sam got up to dance and 
fell off the truck. Also Robert White Man 
fell off. 

There was a ruckus at the Duck Head 
home when Leo ran his mother out and 
George ran out with a half gallon, when 
Tatsey the police came George had not 
showed up. He must slept in the brush. 
[From the Glendive Ranger of February 12, 

1958] 
JOHN TATSEY TELLS ALL 


One of the most famous Montana news- 
papermen is a police officer. He is John 
Tatsey and his literary work appears orig- 
inally in the Glacier Reporter, the Browning, 
Mont., weekly. Mr. Tatsey, who refers to 
himself as the police in the Heart Butte 
community, writes about the things he knows 
best. He tells all he knows. In a few words 
he expresses what trained newspapermen 
would write pages about, that is, if they 
dared. 

John Tatsey is a master of human interest. 
His words bring to mind visions of the people 
he writes about. In a brave moment, we 
might even tell our community correspond- 
ents that this is the sort of writing they 
should attempt. 

At any rate, the paragraphs that follow 
will give readers of the Daily Ranger an idea 
of how John Tatsey goes about his job of 
reporting the news of Heart Butte. This 
particular article was reprinted in the Hungry 
Horse News, as are most of them: 

“Old Stoles Head Carrier got before him 
last week and he sure got it for being drunk. 
Thirty days or $60 fine so he won't be around 
for a while. 

“Ten days ago George Wippert was down 
along the creek looking for a fish camp when 
he saw a robin hopping around. Ali saying 
early spring. 

“The weather sure has been nice. Every- 
one enjoying it and livestock still on open 
range. 

“John Tatsey the Police motored to Cut 
Bank last Friday on business. 

“Bob Kirkland, the FBI from Cut Bank, 
was at Heart Butte. He and Tatsey were out 
in the community investigating some cases. 

“Harold J. Boyd, of Browning, is here at 
the agency moving a house which belongs 
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to Mrs. Annie Green. They moving down on 
Big Badger. 

“George Wippert has gone to East Glacier 
to work but was not on job Monday morning. 

“Mr, and Mrs. Peter Tatsey motored to 
Great Falls last Monday for a checkup. 

“Mr, and Mrs. Roy Doore and children were 
at Heart Butte where they had a dinner for 
John Tatsey’s birthday. Peter Tatsey and 
family were also there. 

“The Indian acting tribal judge is sure 
knocking the boys in the ditch; he gives 
them a pretty stiff sentence.” 


[From the Hungry Horse News, Columbia 
Falls, Mont., of March 14, 1958] 
BLACKFEET ENJOY MEAT BREAKFASTS 


(John Tatsey is an Indian Service police- 
man who writes the Heart Butte community 
news for the Glacier Reporter, Browning 
newspaper. His lead paragraph tells of the 
Indians enjoying elk meat, which was given 
to the Indians as a result of the annual elk 
reduction program in Yellowstone National 
Park.) 

People at Heart Butte got their elk meat 
Monday and everyone had a big smoke at 
their home before breakfast of straight meat. 

Tatsey and daughter-in-law and children 
went to Galen (State tuberculosis sanito- 
rium) to visit Peter and he was glad to have 
somebody from home. They saw Albert 
Sherman who has been down there for some 
time. He weighed 210 pounds and also saw 
Thomas New Robe and Clarence Many Gun, 
all doing good. 

Ray Shepp from Cut Bank was at Heart 
Butte checking juvenile cases. 

Tatsey was down to Shelby to get some 
sheep. There is still a lot of snow there. 

There was a large crowd at Heart Butte 
Sunday. The light storm did not last long. 

Stoles Head Carrier has been staying home 
and behaving since Tatsey was on vacation 
will know next week what happened to him 
after getting elk meat. 

George Little Dog made a trip to Great 
Falls last week where he and his wife stayed 
with Florence Running Crane who was to 
have operation. 

Tatsey has gone back on duty the first of 
the month and will enforce the law. There 
has been too much mischief going on while 
he was vacationing. 

Young people from Browning and Starr 
School were over and scalped the Heart 
Butte stick games Saturday night. 

Andrew Round Man was walking around 
early one morning along Big Badger. There 
was Tom Lane Bear behind him. Next time 
he was seen he was laying in a puddle of 
water. Joe Weatherwax came along horse- 
back and tried to get him out and finally 
had to get car to tow him out. 

Some distant readers have missed the 
Heart Butte news. Will try and keep up. 

Wish to tell readers. Believe what you 
see, not what you hear. 

[From the Hungry Horse News, Columbia 
Falls, Mont., of March 28, 1958] 


Mose HENAULT TELLS TATSEY FISH STORY 


(John Tatsey, Indian Service policeman, 
writes Heart Butte community news for 
the Glacier Reporter, Browning newspaper.) 

Mose Henault the trapper has come back 
to Heart Butte to start trapping beaver. 
He told a story to Tatsey about his trapping 
through the ice. He chopped a hole in the 
ice and he had a looking glass which he 
held under to see the bank. When he looked 
in the glass he saw a big trout looking at 
itself in the mirror. Fish story. 

There were two people that were hit hard 
by the storm last week. Joe Running Crane 
and Stoles Head Carrier. Joe walked to the 
store and just made a big trail in the deep 
snow with no foot track and Stoles was out 
of wood and the magpies already started 
their nests in the brush. He went along and 
Picked the sticks in a gunny sack so he 
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did not have to chop wood. They got by 
OK. They were at the store Tuesday, snow 
melted and warm. 

Francis Spotted Eagle and Merle Cham- 
Pine left for Denver where they will work 
on the relocation. 

Last week was rather bad on account of 
the deep snow we had here in the commu- 
nity but the people came to church any 
how. 

Carson Boyd was through Heart Butte 
Tuesday on his way to Henry Crawford, his 
son-in-law who is snowed in on Blacktail 
Creek. 

Mrs. George Choate was taken to the 
Blackfeet Hospital last week when she got 
sick sudden. Last report was she is doing 
well. 

Joseph Jackson got a call from his 
brother-in-law in Toppenish, Wash., to go 
over and baby-sit for him. They both have 
a job, he and his wife. 

[From the Hungry Horse News, Columbia 
Falls, Mont., of May 30, 1958] 


Heart BUTTE Has News TO REPORT 


(John Tatsey, Indian Service policeman, 
writes the Heart Butte community news for 
the Glacier Reporter, Browning newspaper.) 

There was no news from Heart Butte last 
week but will have the happenings this week. 

The Pughsley Cattle Co. has been hauling 
their cattle to the summer range near Heart 
Butte Mountain. 

John Day Rider went to Butte last week 
for examination for the Armed Forces and 
has returned and being rejected on account 
of ear trouble. 

The people at Heart Butte had a meeting 
Sunday and selected their camp committee 
for their Fourth of July celebration. Plan- 
ning on a big time. 

Peter Tatsey has plowed and disked some 
ground which he will seed into oats and 
barley. 

Wishie Weasel Head got mixed up with an 
old lady at Heart Butte so the old woman 
pick up a job of Gallo and whack him over 
the head and his head was soaked in wine. 
He was hospitalized for several days so do 
not bother an old lady. 

Stoles Head Carrier has straightened up 
he won't give Tatsey a chance to hear about 
him. 

The rain which fell last week sure did 
the community a lot of good even the people 
all moving next day it brighten them up. 

Henry Evans was caught in the rain no 
dry wood in the house so he took one of 
his overshoes to cook breakfast and the other 
for supper. He did not need the overshoes 
this summer. 

John Mittens was seen sitting along the 
road Tuesday very downhearted. His wife 
has been gone all last week. 

Joe Running Crane rode horseback along 
the mountains last week and was not seen 
for a few days got pretty sore. 

Sunday night was rather exciting when 
the people heard of the shooting which took 
place at the James Spotted Eagle place. 
Those that were home in bed heard of it and 
all took off and gathered in one place. The 
trouble started over an old trouble which 
James had with some boys at Heart Butte. 
Both were good boys and friends but liquor 
was mixed up in it. 

Martin Chiefallover was employed at the 
Boarding School as fireman for several years 
and James Spotted Eagle operates a sheep 
ranch and has improved his place. Nice 
home and took care of his business was no 
bother to no one but liquor will get you in 
bad. 

[From the Hungry Horse News, Columbia 
Falls, Mont., July 4, 1958] 
STOLES COLLECTS FORGET-ME-NOT 

(John Tatsey, Indian Service policeman, 


writes Heart Butte community news for the 
Glacier Reporter, Browning newspaper.) 
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Stoles Head Carrier was in Dupuyer last 
Saturday night where he got in the wrong 
bar. He got a little out of line when the 
lady bartender took and threw him out. 
Next day he had a forget-me-not mark on 
the left eye. 

There was horse racing at Francis Bull- 
shoe’s last Sunday. There was a large 
crowd. 

Harvey Monroe was branding Sunday 
afternoon. Had some nice calves. 

One of the Heart Butte boys was picked 
up for drunken driving by Deputy Sheriff 
Morris of Dupuyer. 

Glenn Eagle Feathers of Heart Butte was 
called last Sunday from Lame Deer that his 
brother was found dead. 

Louis Tail Feathers has been around visit- 
ing relatives. Has been making his home 
at Salt Lake. 

Tatsey the Indian police arrested some 
boys breaking in sheep wagon on Two Medi- 
cine and got two others last week at Heart 
Butte for breaking in a sheep wagon there. 

George Tatsey from Blacktail has been 
getting out corral poles from the Heart Butte 
Mountains. 

Joe Arrow Top has been jailed at Conrad 
for driving while intoxicated. 

[From the Hungry Horse News, Columbia 
Falls, Mont., of July 25, 1958] 


Potio Hits BLACKFEET INDIAN RESERVATION 

(John Tatsey, Indian Service policeman, 
writes the Heart Butte community news for 
the Glacier Reporter, Browning newspaper.) 


People and their children were shocked 
and afraid of the sickness that hit the 
reservation and all took to the hospital for 
shots. It was that bad that a bull moose 
came to the Blackfeet Hospital one early 
morning to get a shot. He got a good shot 
from one of the Juneau boys, 

The funeral of the baby Walters was well 
attended. It was nice to see that the par- 
ents have a lot of friends. (This was the 
3-year-old who died from polio.) 

Mrs. Helen Running Crane took her baby 
to the hospital last weekend, the child being 
sick. She came home with her baby well 
and feeling fine. 

Mitchell Running Crane was called back 
to the Reserves on the 5th of July. 

Lewis Tail Feathers had the misfortune 
of hitting two cows on the road, killing 
one instantly down Dupuyer way. 

Joe Running Crane went hunting Sunday 
and got a deer and he sure got soaked in 
the rain waiting for it to get dark so no 
one would see that he had meat. 

Stoles Head Carrier has been good for a 
long time and Tatsey went to town and 
was handed a warrant for Stoles arrest. He 
invited a Sioux boy from Poplar and that 
night the boy lost everything he had in his 
car. 

The reporter of Heart Butte was rather 
busy. The last 2 weeks during the celebra- 
tion the reporter was reported busy fishing 
and doing of sports but no harm done, 

The Fourth of July was not so good. Had 
one afternoon of dancing. Raining every 
day but everyone had a smile in the rain 
and plenty to eat and turned out a good 
time. The police was the big object. 

There was a pickup truck stolen from 
Dupuyer and was left in a hole and one boy 
was picked up by Tatsey and now is in 
Conrad County jail. 

Several of the Heart Butte boys have gone 
on haying jobs toward Dupuyer and Choteau. 

Mrs. Gene Crandell of Thermopolis, Wyo., 
has gone home last week after visiting with 
her brothers and sisters here during the cele- 
bration at Heart Butte. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Flanders McClellan 
Allott Frear McNamara 
Anderson Fulbright Monroney 
Barrett Green Morse 

Beall Hayden Morton 
Bennett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bible Hill Murray 
Bricker Hoblitzeli Neuberger 
Bridges Hruska O'Mahoney 
Bush Humphrey Pastore 
Butler Ives Proxmire 
Byrd Jackson Purtell 
Capehart Javits Robertson 
Carlson Jenner Russell 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, N, J Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Case,S.Dak. Jordan Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Church Kennedy Sparkman 
Clark Kerr Stennis 
Cooper Knowland Symington 
Cotton Kuchel Talmadge 
Curtis Langer Thurmond 
Dirksen Lausche Thye 
Douglas Long Watkins 
Dworshak Magnuson Wiley 
Eastland Malone Williams 
Ellender Mansfield Yarborough 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Young 


_ Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
nincs], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HOLLAND] are absent on official 
business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on offi- 
cial committee business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Martin] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL!] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Por- 
TER], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Revercoms] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker has affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 1283. An act for the relief of Charles 
T. Crowder; 

H.R. 1565. An act for the relief of Donald 
R. Peace; 

H. R. 1602. An act for the relief of Lillian 
Cummings; 

H. R. 2689. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to certain real property 
to Stella Vusich; 

H. R. 4183. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the refunding of the 
bonds of municipal corporations and public 
utility distriets in the Territory of Alaska, to 
validate bonds which have heretofore been 
issued by a municipal corporation or any 
public utility district in the Territory of 
Alaska, and for other purposes” (54 Stat. 14), 
approved June 17, 1940; to validate bonds 
which have heretofore been issued by any 
municipal corporation, any public utility 
district or any school district in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4461, An act for the relief of Johnnie 
P. Saylors; 
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H. R. 5322. An act to extend certain vet- 
erans” benefits to or on behalf of dependent 
husbands and widowers of female veterans; 

H. R. 5450. An act to authorize the enlarge- 
ment of the administrative headquarters site 
for Isle Royale National Park, Houghton, 
Mich., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5904. An act for the relief of Thom- 
son Contracting Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 6038. An act to revise the boundary 
of the Kings Canyon National Park, in the 
State of California, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6198. An act to exclude certain lands 
from the Sequoia National Park, in the 
State of California, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6274. An act to provide that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall accept title 
to Grant's Tomb in New York, N. Y. and 
maintain it as the General Grant National 
Memorial; 

H.R. 6593. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Juanita Burns; 

H. R. 6785. An act to amend section 26, ti- 
tle I, chapter 1, of the act entitled “An 
act making further provision for a civil gov- 
ernment for Alaska, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 6, 1900 (48 U. S. C. 381); 

H.R. 6970. An act for the relief of C. A. 
Nolan; 

H.R. 7790, An act to provide for the for- 
feiture of the right-of-way located within 
the State of California heretofore granted 
to the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad Co, by the 
United States; 

H. R. 8046. An act for the relief of Joaquin 
A. Bazan; 

H. R. 8233. An act for the relief of James 
L. McCabe; 

H.R. 8313. An act for the relief of Wayne 
W. Powers, of Walla Walla, Wash.; 

H.R. 8833. An act for the relief of S.A. 
Romine; and 

H.R. 9884. An act for the relief of Tamas 
Akos and Lilla Akos. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY TO THE CITY OF ROSEBURG, 
OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
about to discuss the proposed gratuitous 
transfer of real property devised to the 
United States by Lillie Lela Moore, of 
Roseburg, Oreg. 

I anderstand that at 5:10 o’clock p. m. 
the leadership desires to have a quorum 
call. It has no objection to my con- 
tinuing with my address on this subject 
after the quorum call is finished. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that at 
5:10 o'clock p. m., when I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, it be with the un- 
derstanding that I do not lose the floor 
immediately following the quorum call, 
and particularly following any commu- 
nications or notices which the leader- 
ship may wish to present to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, yester- 
day during the call of the calendar I dis- 
cussed briefly my reasons for objecting 
to the bill H. R. 6995, which would au- 
thorize the conveyance of certain prop- 
erty of the United States to the city of 
Roseburg, Oreg. 

At this time I desire to make a more 
detailed statement on the case, because 
I wish the Recor to be perfectly clear as 
to my position. 

Lillie Lela Moore died testate on May 
14, 1940, in Roseburg, Oreg. Her will 
made specific bequests and contained a 
devise and bequest of the remainder of 
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her real and personal property to the 
United States. The property devised to 
the Government is described as follows: 

The south 55.45 of lot 3, block 29, city 
of Roseburg, lots 5, 6, and 7, of block 29, 
city of Roseburg. 

Lillie Lela Moore’s will devised the 
land to the United States under the fol- 
lowing clause: 

7. I give and bequeath the balance of my 
property, real and personal, to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, 


That is it. There is not a word of con- 
dition; not a single reservation. 

After that will was probated, who 
owned the property? All the people of 
the United States. 

I do not need to tell the Presiding Of- 
ficer that I have occupied more enjoyable 
parliamentary positions than I occupy at 
the present moment. It is not pleasant 
to object to bills introduced in Congress 
by colleagues from one's own State. But 
that never bothers me, once I reach a 
decision that there is a matter of duty 
involved. 

Let me review, once again, the history 
of the Morse formula. In 1946, as a 
member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, I was chairman of a subcom- 
mittee appointed by that committee, the 
subcommittee consisting of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL} 
and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrrp]. The task of the committee was to 
reach a policy decision as to what we 
should do about legislation which was 
being dropped into the legislative hopper 
and was giving away Federal surplus 
property all across the country to various 
governmental agencies, including States, 
cities, school districts, counties, and to a 
great many private or quasi-private or- 
ganizations, as well. 

If anyone will take the time to do a 
little research and check the history of 
the events at that time, he will find that 
in some of the comments which were 
then made in the Senate, there was a 
tendency to make a grab bag out of Fed- 
eral surplus property. 

It happened to be my personal convic- 
tion that the practice had reached almost 
Scandalous proportions. Too many 
Members of Congress saw a chance to 
strengthen themselves with their con- 
stituencies by introducing in the Con- 
gress bills to have the Federal Govern- 
ment give their localities or their States 
Federal property. I did not think that 
led to good government; and the Recorp 
will show that in those days I made some 
rather strong criticisms of that practice, 
and said we should put a stop to it. 

The subcommittee of which I was 
chairman was unanimous in regard to 
the proper procedure in connection with 
the handling of military property; and 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
was unanimous in agreeing to the adop- 
tion of the report made by our subeom- 
mittee. The subcommittee’s report in 
regard to the handling of military prop- 
erty called for application of the Morse 
formula; the report provided that when 
there came before the committee a bill 
which proposed that federally owned 
military property—whether an Army 
truck, a military reservation, or any 
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other form of military property—be 
given to a local agency or individual for 
public purposes, 50 percent of the ap- 
praised fair market value of the property 
would have to be paid for it to the Fed- 
eral Government; and if the purpose was 
a private one, 100 percent of the ap- 
praised fair market of the property 
would have to be paid to the Federal 
Government. ‘That is the position the 
Senate Armed Services Committee took 
in 1946, in regard to military property. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will show— 
if anyone wishes to engage in research 
on the matter—that I then took the posi- 
tion that it was not fair to apply the 
Morse formula to military property and 
then to have other Senate committees 
report favorably bills which sought to 
give away Federal property nonmilitary 
in nature. It was then that I announced 
that I would not agree to unanimous- 
consent requests for the consideration of 
bills which provided for the giving away 
of Federal property, no matter what 
committee reported the bills, unless they 
called for application of the Morse 
formula. 

The Recorp shows very clearly that, 
since 1946, I have objected to Senate con- 
sideration of, and have prevented the 
passage of, bills which otherwise would 
have given away, without one cent of 
compensation to the taxpayers of the 
country, Federal Government property 
worth hundreds of millions. That is not 
a very bad one-man economy drive in 
the Senate, let me say. Furthermore, we 
do not know how many additional mil- 
lions of dollars have been saved the tax- 
payers because of the fact that the neces- 
sity for inclusion of provision for appli- 
cation of the Morse formula became 
generally known. Asa result, many bills 
which were reported to the Senate in- 
cluded provision for application of the 
Morse formula, although I am satisfied 
that if I had not taken the stand I took 
in 1946, for application of the Morse 
formula, many of those bills would have 
been giveaway measures. 

Mr. President, there have been some 
humorous incidents in connection with 
my persistent insistence upon the ap- 
plication of the Morse formula. Cer- 
tainly I have a sense of humor about 
the matter. Over the years, colleagues 
would say to me, in the cloak room, 
“Well, I shall have to say some mean 
things, on the fioor, about your objec- 
tion. But stick to your guns; I do not 
blame you—just so long as you are con- 
sistent.” 

Mr. President, I have been consistent; 
and I have said that if the time ever 
comes when I cannot apply the Morse 
formula to Oregon matters, I shall be 
guilty of gross unfairness to my col- 
leagues in the Senate. I have applied 
the Morse formula to Oregon matters. 

I related once before, I believe—but 
because it is so apropos this particular 
matter, I believe it deserves repetition— 
that some years ago the Chamber of 
Commerce, of Albany, Oreg., wanted 
about one-fifth of an acre of land on the 
corner of the United States Bureau of 
Mines property situated in Albany, 
Oreg. The chamber of commerce wanted 
that parcel of land in order to 
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straighten the street. But there was no 
showing of any proposed compensation 
or benefit to the Federal Government. 
So I objected to consideration of the 
bill. There was a little difficulty about 
the matter in the Senate; but the Sen- 
ate supported my objection, and provi- 
sion for the 50 percent formula was 
written into the bill. 

That summer, when I was in Oregon, 
I made a speech, at Albany, to a busi- 
ness group. In the course of the speech, 
I related the facts of the situation in 
connection with that bill. The interest- 
ing thing was that, after the adjourn- 
ment of the chamber of commerce 
meeting, a number of members of the 
chamber of commerce said to me, 
“WAYNE, we would have been happy to 
pay 100 percent, rather than 50 per- 
cent, of the appraised fair market value 
of the property. We simply wanted to 
straighten the street, and we did not 
realize what the situation was.” 

Mr. President, I happen to believe 
that that is true in a majority of such 
cases, because once the people at home 
understand the fairness of the formula 
which I have insisted be applied, in most 
cases they will take the position, “We 
agree with you.” 

So, Mr. President, as I object to the 
proposed transfer in Roseburg, Oreg., I 
do so—as I said yesterday—with a sad 
heart; but I do so because I am com- 
pletely convinced that I am correct, and 
that I am serving the public interest by 
calling for the consistent application 
of this policy. 

Mr. President, in 1953, my office re- 
ceived a request from the attorney rep- 
resenting certain people in Roseburg 
who wished to obtain a gratuitous con- 
veyance of the Lillie Moore land and 
house, for historical purposes. They 
proposed that the property be given to 
the Douglas County Historical Society. 

On July 15, 1953, I wrote to the Rose- 
burg attorney, as follows: 

I have this matter under advisement and 
I trust that eventually we may be able to 
work out an arrangement that will be sat- 
isfactory to the Federal Government and to 
the Historical Society. Frankly, the prob- 
lem is not as easy as I thought it would be 
when I talked to you. It involves a gratui- 
tous transfer of property which belongs to 
the United States as trustee of all the 
people. Although I have not reached a final 
decision, it is my initial impression that 
under what is known as the “Morse for- 
mula,” such a transfer would require a pay- 
ment of 50 percent of the value of the prop- 
erty. It would be most helpful to me if you 
would consider the proposed transaction in 
light of that formula and give me the bene- 
fit of your thoughts in that respect. For 
your convenience, I enclose a tearsheet 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 20, 
1952, which discusses the “Morse formula” 
in some detail. 


In a letter dated August 6, 1953, I ad- 
vised the attorney that I would intro- 
duce a “bill authorizing a conveyance of 
the property to the Douglas County His- 
torical Society at 50 percent of the ap- 
praised fair market value.” Presumably, 
this suggestion did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the historical society, because 
no request for a bill to authorize a con- 
veyance upon payment of 50 percent 
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of fair appraised market value was re- 
ceived by me. 
FIRST SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL OFFER OF 
THE LILLIE MOORE PROPERTY 

Two years later, the property was put 
up by the Government for disposal as 
surplus. The Seattle office of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration called for 
bids on lots 3, 5, 6, and 7, of the Lillie 
Moore property. The notice provided 
that the bids were to be opened October 
4, 1955. Lot 3, consisting of business 
property, was sold by GSA for $55,200 in 
October 1955. 

Mr. President, this is very valuable 
property. It is in the heart of the busi- 
ness district of Roseburg. This prop- 
erty is located directly behind the Fed- 
eral post office, and has exceedingly 
high commercial value. So in this case 
we are not dealing with a de minimis 
matter. 

In a letter dated November 28, 1955, 
the Seattle regional director of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration informed 
me that lots 5, 6, and 7, comprising the 
Moore house property, had been with- 
drawn from the sale the day before the 
bids were to be opened. This with- 
drawal was made at the request of Mrs. 
Micelli of the Douglas County Historical 
Society and Roseburg City Manager 
Farrel, presumably to enable the society 
to obtain legislative action to permit 
donation of the property by the United 
States. The General Services Admin- 
istration’s letter also stated that the city 
of Roseburg had applied under Public 
Law 616 to acquire the land for parking 
lot purposes. 

FIRST LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS FOR GRATUITOUS 
TRANSFER OF LILLIE MOORE PROPERTY 


On February 29, 1956, Senator NEU- 
BERGER introduced bill S. 3316 of the 84th 
Congress, and Congressman ELLSWORTH 
on the same date introduced a compan- 
ion bill, H. R. 9667, on the House side. 
These bills proposed the gratuitous 
transfer of lots 5, 6, and 7 to the city of 
Roseburg. 

S. 3316 was reported by the Senate 
Government Operations Committee, 
with amendment, on June 11, 1956— 
Senate Report No. 2200, 84th Congress. 
The amendment required the payment 
of 50 percent of the fair market value of 
the property including the house there- 
on and was inserted by the committee 
at the suggestion of the General Services 
Administration. 

Mr. President, I may say parentheti- 
cally that this was clear evidence of the 
influence of the Morse formula not only 
on counsel of committee, but, in this 
case, on the General Services Admin- 
istration itself. The proposal called for 
50 percent of the fair market value of 
the property. That was nothing more 
or less than the recognition by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration of the 
Morse formula. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks a letter, 
dated May 24, 1956, addressed by Frank- 
lin Floete, Administrator of the General 
Services Administration, to the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] rela- 
tive to S. 3316. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D. C., May 24, 1956. 
Re S. 3316. 
Hon. Joun L. MCCLELLAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Government 
Operations, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is 
made to your letter of March 3 requestng 
the views of this agency on S. 3316 which 
would require the Administrator of General 
Services to convey three lots in the city of 
Roseburg, Oreg., together with the dwelling 
building located thereon and its contents to 
the city of Roseburg to be used for munici- 
pal purposes. 

The property involved is a portion of that 
which was devised to the United States 
under the will of Miss Lillie Lela Moore who 
died in 1940. The will was contested by 
disinherited heirs and final distribution of 
the estate was not made until 1953, at which 
time this agency assumed control of the 
property devised to the Government. 
Thereafter a portion of the property, con- 
sisting of 1 lot on which were 2 buildings, 
was sold for $55,200. The remainder of the 
property is the subject of this bill. 

The city of Roseburg has been interested 
for a number of years in acquiring the land 
for public-park purposes. The Douglas 
County Historical Society has indicated a 
continuing interest in acquiring the build- 
ing and its contents for removal from its 
present location and reerection on another 
site for use as a part of a proposed museum 
center, 

It is understood that if this bill were 
enacted and the property acquired by the 
city, it would develop the land for park 
purposes, and convey the building with its 
contents to the historical society to be used 
in the development of its proposed museum 
center. 

The Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 does not authorize 
transfers of surplus property to municipali- 
ties for unspecified municipal purposes 
without consideration. It does, however, in 
conjunction with the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944, authorize transfers for public park 
and recreational use upon payment by the 
city of 50 percent of the fair value of the 
property based upon the highest and best 
use of the property at the time it is of- 
fered for disposal, and subject to the condi- 
tion that the property be maintained for 
the purpose for which it was conveyed for 
not less than 20 years, in default of which 
it shall, at the option of the United States, 
revert to the United States. 

We do not consider the fact that the 
United States acquired this property by de- 
vise from a resident of Roseburg, or any 
other circumstances of the case, created any 
special equities in the city which- would 
justify enactment of special legislation to 
authorize a transfer of the property to it 
without consideration for use for municipal 
purposes. Accordingly, this agency would 
not favor enactment of the bill in its present 
form. 

As noted above, the city could obtain the 
property under the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act for public park and 
recreational use. However, a transfer under 
that authority would not permit a sube- 
quent conveyance by the city of the dwelling 
and its contents to the historical society. 
Nor would existing authority permit a sepa- 
rate donation or negotiated sale of the build- 
ing and its contents by GSA to the histori- 
cal society. Accomplishment of the joint 
plans of the city and the historical society, 
toward which this agency is generally sym- 
pathetic, would therefore appear to require 
special legislation. 
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Accordingly, this agency would not object 
to the enactment of S. 3316 if it were amend- 
ed to (1) restrict the use of the land to 
public park or public recreational purposes, 
subject to the condition that it be used for 
such purposes for not less than 20 years, and 
that in the event it ceases to be so used or 
maintained during such period, all or any 
portion of such property in its then existing 
condition, at the option of the United 
States, revert to the United States; (2) re- 
quire the payment by the city of 50 percent 
of the fair value of the property, including 
the dwelling and its contents, based on the 
highest and best use of the property at the 
time of the transfers; (3) provide for en- 
forcement of the conditions of the transfer 
by the Secretary of the Interior; and (4) 
authorize subsequent disposal of the dwell- 
ing building and its contents only to the 
Douglas County Historical Society. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN G., FLOETE, 
Administrator, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, S. 3316— 
passed the Senate June 14, 1956, and 
was referred to the House Committee on 
Government Operations where it was re- 
ported by that committee on July 13, 
1956—House Report No. 2710. It 
passed the House, as amended, on July 
23, 1956. It passed the Senate shortly 
thereafter. It became Public Law 883 
of the 84th Congress, August 1, 1956. 

Public Law 883 appears to have been 
unsatisfactory to the Historical Society 
because it merely provided for the 
gratuitous transfer of the Lillie Moore 
house and contents and its removal from 
the land. The house appears to have 
been of nominal value, and its contents 
worth only a small sum. In fact, House 
Report No. 2710, accompanying S. 3316 
had this to say concerning the value of 
the dwelling and personal property 
therein: 

One of the lots and part of another is im- 
proved by an old frame dwelling house, the 
value of which is commercially insignificant 
and probably limited to salvage. Stored in 
the house are various pieces of relic furni- 
ture and brick-a-bric, the estimated value 
of which is reportedly no more than a few 
hundred dollars. 


Mr. President, I wish to deal for a 
moment with regard to the transfer of 
the house. The provision for the so- 
called gratuitous transfer of the house 
was inserted on the House side. I was 
not here on the day the House-amended 
S. 3316 was submitted to the Senate. I 
knew nothing about the gratuitous 
transfer of the house. Although it ap- 
parently involves a de minimis matter, 
and the house would have been more 
costly to the Federal Government to re- 
move than to give away, and the Fed- 
eral Government would receive money 
by the procedure it followed, neverthe- 
less, had I been here, I would on this 
occasion, as on other similar occasions, 
have asked questions which would have 
made a legislative history in regard to 
the value of the house, because I have 
consistently done it for some 12 years 
in the Senate, as I did yesterday after- 
noon again when the calendar was 
called in regard to a series of property 
transfers. 

I understand it is being implied by 
some that because the house on this 
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property was transferred gratuitously as 
the result of action taken in conference, 
of which I was unaware, therefore the 
senior Senator from Oregon, some way 
and somehow, is supposed to be estopped 
from raising objection to the transfer 
gratuitously of real estate of the value 
of approximately $30,000. 

In retrospect it appears that the 
dwelling house would have presented no 
Morse formula problem. I have been 
advised that it was practically valueless. 
In a letter dated July 17, 1956, addressed 
to Senator McCLELLAN, chairman of the 
Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittee, by Mr. Fred S. Poorman, Acting 
Commissioner of Public Buildings, 
Washington, D. C., it was stated: 

Our regional office has determined that 
the structure, formerly the residence of Miss 
Moore, has no commercial value and has of- 
fered to donate it to the city of Roseburg 
provided the city would remove the building 


from its present site. The city has not ac- 
cepted our offer. 


With respect to the personal property 
to be donated pursuant to S. 3316, I 
would have raised the question had I 
been present on the floor of the Senate. 
If it had been of more than nominal 
value, I would have asked for the appli- 
cation of the Morse formula. 

Anyone who studies the Recorp will 
know how absurd it is to suggest that 
the gratuitous transfer of the dwelling 
constitutes a precedent in support of a 
donation of the land. I wish to repeat 
for the Recor that, so far as the gratui- 
tous transfer of the old house is con- 
cerned, the Rrecorp seems to be clear 
that it was not even worth salvage, that 
it would cost the Government more to 
salvage it than it was worth, and that 
the contents of the house were of ex- 
ceedingly little value. 

LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS IN THE 85TH CONGRESS 


TO OBTAIN GRATUITOUS TRANSFER OF THE 
LILLIE MOORE LAND 


On April 17, 1957, the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] intro- 
duced S. 1915, which proposed to amend 
Public Law 883 of the 84th Congress by 
the addition of a section 2 which would 
authorize the General Services Admin- 
istration to convey the Lillie Moore lots 
5, 6, and 7 to Roseburg upon condition 
that the lots be used by the Douglas 
County Historical Society as a historical 
site. No consideration was mentioned 
in the bill, but it was provided that the 
property would revert to the United 
States in the event it should cease to 
be used as a historical site. S. 1915 also 
proposed Federal payment of $50,000 
to the historical society. An identical 
bill was introduced on the same day by 
Representative Porter, H. R. 6995. 

These bills were referred to the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committees of the 
respective Houses. 

ADVERSE COMMITTEE STAFF REPORT ON S, 1915 


Later in the summer of 1957, I trans- 
mitted to the Senate Government Op- 
erations Committee the views of certain 
Oregon residents in support of S. 1915, 
and a letter from the Roseburg Chamber 
of Commerce dated June 14, 1957, op- 
posing H. R. 6995. 

In response to the referral of these 
views I received a letter dated July 19, 
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1957, addressed to me by the chief clerk 
of the committee staff, which concluded 
with this statement: 

As you will note, not only did the bill turn 
over to the city of Roseburg 3 lots which 
are owned by the Federal Government, with- 
out consideration, but would also require 
a contribution of $50,000 to the Douglas 
County Historical Society, approximately 50 
percent of the sum accruing to the Gov- 
ernment from other properties devised to it 
by Lillie Lela Moore. I believe, therefore, 
that you will agree that the bill, in its 
present form, would not conform to the 
Morse formula as it has been interpreted by 
the committee in the past. 


Mr. President, of course, the commit- 
tee staff was completely right. The bill 
was in clear violation of the Morse 
formula. 

Also, in a letter addressed to Chairman 
McCLELLAN, of the Senate Government 
Operations Committee, under date of 
July 25, 1957, Assistant Director of the 
Budget Percy Rappaport had this to say 
with respect to S. 1915: 

Since the property in question was ac- 
quired by the United States subsequent to 
1900 it would not be eligible under existing 
law for donation as an historical site or 
monument. We are unaware of any national 
historical significance attached to this- site 
which would justify. special legislation to 
donate it to the city for this purpose. 


I agree with the observation of the 
Assistant Director of the Budget in his 
letter of July 25, 1957. The property has 
State historical significance. It is not 
for me to pass judgment or to seek to 
evaluate the historical significance of the 
property, except to say that it is of his- 
torical value to my State. However, in 
my judgment, my State should buy the 
propona if it wants it for an historical 

I agree with the Assistant Director of 
the Budget that certainly from a Federal 
standpoint the property is not of such 
historical importance as to justify all the 
taxpayers of the United States proceed- 
ing, in effect, to donate the property to 
the city of Roseburg, Oreg. 

SECOND SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL OFFERING 
OF LILLIE MOORE PROPERTY 

This year a notice was issued by the 
Seattle office of the General Services Ad- 
ministration informing prospective bid- 
ders that a portion of lot 6 and all of lot 7 
of the Lillie Moore property would be 
offered for public sale by the Govern- 
ment, under bids to be opened on May 
28, 1958. The General Services Admin- 
istration office advised me that the suc- 
cessful bidder was a group of five busi- 
nessmen of Roseburg who offered $61,525 
for two lots. The bid was accepted by 
the General Services Administration on 
June 6, 1958. The transaction was han- 
died on a time-purchase basis—40 quar- 
terly payments with interest at 5 percent 
on the unpaid balance. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AND SENATE 
COMMITTEE ACTION ON H. R. 6995 


As heretofore indicated, the House took 
favorable action on H. R. 6995. On July 
30, 1958, the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations reported the bill 
favorably. The provision for payment of 
$50,000 to the historical society by the 
United States was deleted by the House 
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committee and was not restored by the 
Senate committee. 
A $30,000 GIFT PROPOSED 


Any proposed gratuitous transfer of 
this real property should be studied care- 
fully because approximately $30,000 
worth of Federal proverty is involved. 

To bear out the point I made concern- 
ing the value of this property, we need 
only to take note of the fact that 2 lots, 
a part of this property, were purchased 
by the 5 Roseburg businessmen to whom 
I just referred for the amount of $61,525. 
That was for only 2 lots. This is exceed- 
ingly valuable property, and the remain- 
ing lot which is covered by the bill now 
on the Senate calendar is worth at least 
$30,000. 

House Report No. 1284 and Senate Re- 
port No. 2045 purport to justify a gratu- 
itous transfer of this valuable piece of 
real property upon the grounds that the 
testatrix intended the property to be used 
for a museum, and the Roseburg com- 
munity desires it for that purpose. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE AMENDS LILLIE MOORE’S 
WILL 


The action of the House committee is 
based on the premise that it was Lillie 
Moore’s intention that the home and its 
contents be preserved as a museum. The 
following comment appears in the House 
report: 

An abundance of evidence was presented 
to the committee which tended to show that 
it was the intention of both Miss Lillie Lela 
Moore and her father, Edward M. Moore, that 
the home and its contents be preserved as a 
museum. Apparently it was their belief that 
this intention would be fulfilled by aevising 
the property to the Federal Government. It 
is worthy to note that before her death Miss 
Moore labeled many of the items in the home 
as to type and use, thus indicating her in- 
tention that her home would become a mu- 
seum. The Douglas County Historical Soci- 
ety is not eligible to acquire the property as 
a historical site under the provisions of sub- 
section 13 (h) of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944 as amended, because that law applies 
only to property acquired by the Government 
prior to 1900. The United States Department 
of the Interior has expressed the opinion 
that the house and its contents do have valid 
historical significance, at least insofar as that 
area is concerned. 

After reviewing evidence of the intentions 
of the testatrix and of the community’s desire 
for a museum, the committee feels that the 
site on which the house is situated should be 
conveyed to the city of Roseburg. 


The foregoing language is quite star- 
tling in that it illustrates the use of ex- 
trinsic evidence to vary the clear and 
explicit language of the Lillie Moore 
devise of this land as quoted in the earlier 
portion of my remarks. It is basic in 
the law of wills that evidence cannot be 
admitted to explain or vary language of a 
will unless the language contains a 
patent ambiguity. 

To illustrate, Page, in volume 4 of 
his authoritative work on the law of wills, 
page 623, states: 

Accordingly, when there is no dispute as 
to what words were written in the will, it is 
a fundamental principle that extrinsic evi- 
dence cannot be received to show that the 
testator intended something outside of and 
independent of such written words. 


Mr. President, for many years I taught 
the law of wills. The principle which I 
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have just cited is only one of the elemen- 
tary, undisputed principles of the law of 
wills, namely, that when the court has 
before it a will unambiguous in its lan- 
guage, no extrinsic evidence of any na- 
ture can be introduced to vary the terms 
of the will. 

I do not intend to sit in the Senate and 
vote to give away property belonging to 
all the people of the United States, even 
though the property is situated in my 
own State, when under the law of wills 
the people as a whole own that property 
and are entitled to it. I shall have more 
to say about the extrinsic evidence which 
is now being offered to try to establish 
a claim that Mrs. Moore intended this 
property to be used as a museum; but 
I simply want to pin down the clear 
statement of the law of wills. 

There is nothing in the Moore will 
which has the slightest ambiguity about 
it. It was an out-and-out devise of the 
property to the taxpayers of the United 
States. They own it. I do not intend to 
give it away to the Douglas County His- 
torical Society of Oregon, to the city of 
Roseburg, Oreg., or to any other group 
in Oregon, any more than I would do it 
if it involved some other State. 

There appears to be no ambiguity as 
to Lillie Moore's intention that the bal- 
ance of her property should go to the 
United States. She said in the clearest 
possible language: 

I give and bequeath the balance of my 
property, real and personal, to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, 


The committee took very unusual ac- 
tion when it received evidence of the 
testatrix’ purported intent to have the 
property used for a museum. 

The above-quoted concept should not 
be confused, of course, with the well- 
established rule that extrinsic evidence 
can be used to properly identify the real 
property that was covered by the will 
where the instrument itself does not de- 
scribe the property. For my authority, 
I quote again from volume 4 of Page on 
Wills, page 633, section 1619. 

Let us take a look at the extrinsic evi- 
dence which is now offered by the pro- 
ponents of the bill, which would make 
a gratuitous transfer of the property to 
the city of Roseburg or to the Douglas 
County Historical Society. This extrin- 
sic evidence now takes the form of signed 
affidavits by some persons who knew 
Mrs. Moore when she was still alive. 
They now say in their affidavits that 
they are satisfied that Mrs. Moore in- 
tended that this property should be used 
for a museum. 

Mr. President, I have been in this case 
from the beginning. I have sat in the 
Lillie Moore home in Roseburg, Oreg., 
in conference with some of the very per- 
sons who are trying to get me to agree 
to support a bill to give that home to the 
Douglas County Historical Society or to 
the city of Roseburg; and in those early 
conferences not one word was said to 
me about any such alleged intention on 
the part of Mrs. Moore. It was, of course, 
raised by the attorney for the Historical 
Society after I had interposed the Morse 
formula in my conferences with him. 

This case demonstrates one of the rea- 
sons for the rule to which I have re- 
ferred governing the construction of 
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wills; it is a good illustration why this 
rule affecting wills reads in the way it 
does. The testatrix is dead; she cannot 
be brought back from her grave to tes- 
tify. The public policy behind this 
rule governing the construction of wills 
is a sound one, namely, that after a per- 
son is dead and gone, his intentions, as 
expressed in a clear and unambiguous 
manner in his will, will not be disturbed 
by affidavits by anyone who says, “I now 
swear that such and such was the in- 
tention of the deceased.” 

Mr. President, I do not question the 
honesty, the sincerity, or the motives of 
the signers of the affidavits. I am dis- 
cussing the soundness of an abstract 
principle of Anglo-Saxon law which over 
the centuries has been found to be sound 
in protecting the intentions of a de- 
ceased person who has expressed his 
intentions in a written document. I re- 
peat that rule of law: When a testator 
or testatrix states, in clear, unambiguous 
language, a devise or bequest of certain 
property, it cannot be set aside by ex- 
trinsic evidence. That is the rule; and 
I shall stand by it. I taught it in law 
school for too many years to forget it 
after I came to the Senate. If it was 
the intention of the testatrix that the 
property in question be used as a mu- 
seum, one would have to assume that her 
lawyer, who drafted her will, would have 
So stated in the will. It is easy to allege 
that she must have had a poor lawyer. 
But certainly he was good enough to in- 
clude in the will a clear and unambigu- 
ous provision for the transfer of the 
property; and that is good enough for 
me. 

So Mr. President, Iam sorry; but I do 
not intend to be influenced at all by 
extrinsic evidence, now offered, which 
seeks to establish the claim that Mrs. 
Moore intended this property to be used 
as a museum. She did not so state in 
her will. The will speaks for itself, as 
the court would say. The extrinsic evi- 
dence would not be admissible in court; 
and on the basis of such evidence, I do 
not propose to vary the Morse formula. 

Mr. President, this bill involves a pro- 
posed gratuitous transfer of land in my 
own State to an organization which de- 
sires to put the land to a most laudable 
use. Nothing would please me more 
than to be in position to say in all 
honesty, “I approve.” Yet, if I were to 
do so, I would be properly subject to 
the charge of exercising favoritism for 
my own State. If this gratuitous trans- 
fer of $30,000 worth of real property 
were proposed with respect to land situ- 
ated in New York, Texas, California, 
Illinois or any other State, I would have 
to oppose it, as being in violation of the 
So-called Morse formula. Therefore, I 
shall have to oppose the bill, even 
though it involves Oregon land and 
possible Oregon beneficiaries. 

In cases of this general type, I have 
consistently applied the Morse formula, 
so as to require payment of 50 percent 
of the fair appraised market value of 
the property, when a public use is con- 
templated. I have also called for the 
added safeguard of a provision which 
would assure that the land would revert 
to the United States in the event the 
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property ceased to be used for public 
purposes. 
MISINTERPRETATION OF MORSE FORMULA BY 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


In the discussion of Senate bill 6995 
in the Senate on August 4, 1958, my 
colleague, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER], placed in the Recor a let- 
ter, dated March 10, 1958, addressed to 
Representative Porter by Dr. Ernest S. 
Griffith, of the Library of Congress. 
The letter does not correctly interpret 
the Morse formula; but the letter is 
most interesting, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1958. 
The Honorable CHARLES PORTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Porter: In connection with H. R. 
6995, you have asked for a search for possible 
precedents—the precedent being, as we un- 
derstand it, a situation where the United 
States, having acquired property by gift and, 
having received profits therefrom, is later 
asked to carry out an unwritten condition of 
the original donor. In the present instance 
it means dedicating a part of the property for 
the purpose indicated (a museum), and re- 
turning or contributing a share of the cash 
profits already received. 

As so delimited, the situation is obviously 
quite specialized, and it would be beyond the 
reach of any tool we have available to iden- 
tify applicable legislation, if there is such. 

You further indicate that your real inter- 
est is in avoiding any application of the 
Morse formula, which you feel does not apply 
in a case of this sort. 

As a matter of fact, the author of the Morse 
formula is on record to this same effect. At- 
tached is a copy of Senate Report No. 2061 on 
H. R. 8123 in the 84th Congress. Senator 
Mokrse’s letter (see pp. 3-5) states very clearly 
his conception of the formula, and his 
thought that it did not apply to property do- 
nated to the Government and which was 
sought to be reconveyed to a city for public 
purposes. His criterion was that the pro- 
posed transfer in its essence represents fair 
play and equity. It would seem that the 
argument would equally hold in the present 
instance. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest S. GRIFFITH, 
Director. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I hope 
this inaccurate letter does not reflect the 
general caliber of the research work per- 
formed for us by the Library of Congress. 
We rely upon the Library of Congress, 
and we are entitled to information far 
more accurate than that which was im- 
parted in the letter just quoted. 

Representative PORTER received from 
Dr. Griffith the benefit of his interpreta- 
tion that the Morse formula does not 
apply to the transfer proposed in House 
bill 6995; and in support of his interpre- 
tation he cited my comments in the 
Roseburg Veterans Hospital land trans- 
fer case of 1956 (H. R. 8123 of the 84th 
Congress—Senate Report No. 2061). In 
seizing upon the alleged analogy, Dr. 
Griffith failed to observe a distinction 
between the veterans’ hospital case and 
the Lillie Moore case. He failed to point 
out, as indicated in my letter appearing 
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at page 6 of the above-cited report No. 
2061, that— 

When the city of Roseburg donated 413.7 
acres of land to the United States in 1932, 
the understanding of the city and Govern- 
ment officials, either express or implied, was 
that the land would be dedicated to the 
United States as the site of a veterans 
hospital. 


In many cases, including a bill passed 
during the call of the calendar on yes- 
terday, I have pointed out this distinc- 
tion. In commenting on House bill 4503, 
August 4 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
15973, I said: 

Mr. President, I make this statement for 
the benefit of the researchers in the Library 
of Congress, who apparently do not under- 
stand the consistent application of that par- 
ticular formula, At no time have I applied 
it to a piece of property which was given to 
the Federal Government by a State, a mu- 
nicipality, or other donor for a specific Fed- 
eral purpose and, when that purpose has 
been accomplished or can no longer be sub- 
served, the property went back to the donor. 
That is not like the Oregon case which came 
up earlier this afternoon. In the Oregon 
case the property was given to the Federal 
Government, and thereby to all the taxpay- 
ers of the United States, as an out-and-out 
gift. 


If Dr. Griffith had discussed this mat- 
ter with me before he issued his inter- 
pretation of the Morse formula, as ap- 
plied to the facts of the Lillie Moore case, 
he would not, I am sure, have written 
as he did in his letter of March 10, 1958. 
It is my belief that he would have drawn 
a careful distinction between the cases, 
and would have advised Representative 
PORTER that when land is donated for a 
particular purpose, such as a veterans 
hospital, it can be reconveyed by the 
United States without consideration 
when the specific purpose can no longer 
be served. He would have added, I be- 
lieve, that this is not the rule when land 
is given to the United States, not for a 
particular purpose, but outright, as in 
the Lillie Moore case. 

Mr. President, in fairness to Repre- 
sentative Porter, of Oregon, who earlier 
today came to the Senate, to discuss this 
matter with me, I wish to call attention 
to the distinction between the veterans’ 
hospital case and the Lillie Moore case 
and other precedents. In fairness to 
Representative Porter, I wish to say that 
he said that heretofore he had not been 
aware of that distinction. I also wish 
to say that, regardless of any statements 
to the effect that the junior Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. NEUBERGER] has not 
objected to the proposed transfer of the 
property, there is no personal animosity 
or ill feeling on my part toward either 
of my colleagues who are involved on the 
other side of this issue. In fact, this 
afternoon I said to Representative Por- 
TER that, come next January, if the House 
bill is revised so as to contain provision 
for application of the Morse formula, and 
then is reintroduced in the House, I shall 
support it enthusiastically and shall do 
all within my power to cooperate with 
him in securing passage of the bill, as 
thus revised; and I told him that in the 
meantime I would join him in request- 
ing of the General Services Administra- 
tion that the property not be sold until 
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we have an opportunity, come next Jan- 
uary, to have the revised bill, which then 
will include provision for application of 
the Morse formula, passed by the House. 

I made it clear to Representative Por- 
TER that I would not agree to a request 
for consideration and passage of the 
House bill by the Senate, even when the 
bill was amended by the inclusion of a 
provision for application of the Morse 
formula, because—as I announced to the 
Senate last year—I had learned by sad 
experience that sometimes when I en- 
tered into such an arrangement, the bill 
would go to conference, and in the con- 
ference the provision for application of 
the Morse formula would be dropped. So 
last year I served notice that when a 
House bill was involved, I would object 
to the consideration of the bill until it 
went back to the House and the House 
sent to the Senate a bill containing the 
Morse formula, because I do not intend 
knowingly to be a party to a parliamen- 
tary tactic which might succeed in de- 
feating the application of the Morse 
formula by passing in the Senate a House 
bill which does not include the formula, 
but has added to it the Morse formula 
by amendment, and then have the for- 
mula dropped in conference. 

ANALOGY TO EXISTING LAW 


One section of the Federal Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended, reads: 


Not withstanding any other provision of 
this act * * * any disposal agency * * * 
may, with the approval of the Administrator 
of General Services, convey to any State, 
political subdivision, instrumentalities 
thereof, or municipality, all of the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to any surplus land * * * which in the 
determination of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, is suitable and desirable for use as a 
public park, public recreational area, or his- 
toric monument, for the benefit of the 
public. 

(2) Conveyance for park or recreational 
purposes made pursuant to the authority 
contained in this subsection shall be made 
at a price equal to 50 percent of the fair 
value of the property conveyed. (Title 50, 
U. S. C., appendix, sec. 1622 (h).) 


CONVEYANCES FOR HISTORIC-MONUMENT 
PURPOSES 


The same section as that just quoted 
goes on to say: 

Conveyances of property for historic- 
monument purposes under this subsection 
shall be made without monetary considera- 
tion: Provided, That no property shall be 
determined under this paragraph to be suit- 
able or desirable for use as an historic 
monument except in conformity with the 
recommendation of the Advisory Board on 
National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and 
Monuments established by section 3 of the 
act entitled “An act for the preservation of 
historic American sites, buildings, objects, 
and antiquities of national significance, and 
for other p ," approved August 21, 
1935 (49 Stat. 666) (sec. 463 of title 16), 
and no property shall be so determined to be 
suitable or desirable for such use if (A) its 
area exceeds that necessary for the preserva- 
tion and proper observation of the historic 
monument situated thereon, or (B) it was 
acquired by the United States at any time 
subsequent to January 1, 1900. 


With respect to both types of transfers 
just mentioned the same statute says: 


(3) The deed of conveyance of any sur- 
plus real property disposed of under the pro- 
visions of this subsection— 
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(A) shall provide that all such property 
shall be used and maintained for the pur- 
pose for which it was conveyed for a period 
of not less than 20 years, and that in the 
event that such property ceases to be used or 
maintained for such purpose during such 
period, all or any portion of such property 
shall in its then existing condition, at the 
option of the United States, revert to the 
United States; and 

(B) may contain such additional terms, 
reservations, restrictions, and conditions as 
may be determined by the Administrator of 
General Services to be necessary to safe- 
guard the interests of the United States. 


If the proponents of H. R. 6995 should 
desire to proceed under the provisions of 
existing law by calling for a conveyance 
of this property to the city of Roseburg 
for park or recreational purposes, upon 
payment of 50 percent of fair value, as 
specifically provided by the statute, I 
would be more than pleased to cooperate 
in endeavoring to fit the museum pro- 
posal into the concept of a conveyance 
for park or recreational purposes. It 
would be my guess that a bit of research 
would produce some helpful precedents. 

If the proponents of this transfer 
should desire a gratuitous conveyance 
of this property on the theory that it 
is an historic monument, then I believe 
they should seek to amend the law so as 
to make it applicable to the case they 
have in mind. This amendment should 
not be limited to the specific convey- 
ance of the Roseburg property, but should 
apply to all future proposed gratuitous 
conveyance for historic-monument pur- 
poses. As this section of the law now 
stands, the Lillie Moore property could 
not be conveyed gratuitously because, 
among other reasons, it was acquired 
by the United States subsequent to Jan- 
uary 1, 1900. 

I regret that it has become necessary to 
oppose this transfer in the present form 
of the bill H. R. 6995, but if I were to do 
otherwise I could no longer justify my 
insistence of the application of the so- 
called Morse formula in other cases 
coming before the United States Senate 
for action. 

Mr. President, I turn now briefly to 
another matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 


BIG TIMBERMEN AND THE SMALL 
BUSINESS ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on July 
23 we passed the Small Business Act of 
1958. This act includes a provision 
which, among other things, may help 
small timbermen secure a fair share 
of Government timber. This is a dis- 
cretionary authority and must be de- 
veloped by careful study by the Small 
Business Administration, the Forest 
Service, and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. e 

Initially, before setting up a program 
of this type, the agency should gather 
the facts, establish the situation, and 
consider possible approaches. The next 
logical step would be to try these ap- 
proaches when, and only when, small- 
business men present their problems, 
and see whether the program meets 
these problems. The next step, if the 
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proposed solution is found wanting, is 
to try to improve it. 

It has come to my attention that 
spokesmen for the larger timber inter- 
ests, the Industrial Forestry Association 
and the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association, have been suggesting to 
the Small Business Administration that 
it not implement the provision of this 
law—the product of a Senate amend- 
ment—which would permit a small busi- 
ness set-aside program for timber. 

Mr. President, I have some thoughts 
for these large timber representatives 
to consider and I offer them out here in 
the open where the public also will have 
the information. 

The Small Business Administration is 
going to study the problems of the small 
timbermen. It is going to listen to sug- 
gestions from interested parties. It is 
going to consider the facts before it 
acts. It is going to act only if genuine 
SREE timbermen can show they need 
help. 

The Small Business Administration 
will not sit back and wring its hands and 
report that it simply does not know how 
it can help the little fellow. 

It is going to take a little time for 
the Small Business Administration to 
get the facts to determine what sort of 
a program may be needed, but it will be 
done. 

I would warn the large timbermen not 
to line up their captive contractors and 
flood the Small Business Administration 
with slanted stories. The Small Busi- 
ness Administration can find out 
whether the little operator is really an 
independent or is in fact a captive con- 
tractor of the big fellow. 

My advice to the big timbermen is to 
let the law which was passed by the 
Congress and signed by the President 
take its course. Let the Small Busi- 
ness Administration make its findings. 
I can assure both large and small timber- 
men that I shall help small business get 
fair treatment. Before any program is 
put into operation I shall suggest that 
there be— 

First. An opportunity for evaluation 
and final comment. 

Second. Operation on a trial basis. 

Third. Evaluation of these results. 

Fourth. A redetermination of how ef- 
fective the program is. 

I shall not stand by and let the big 
timber interests try to gut thislaw. The 
idea that a law which may not meet 
with someone’s approval should not be 
carried out, or tried, is foreign to the 
entire basis of representative govern- 
ment. I am glad that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration is proceeding with 
the interests of small business well in 
mind. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 


MIDDLE EAST POLICY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a great 
many letters I receive these days point 
out that conditions in the Middle East 
have not been as they have been repre- 
sented by the administration. The let- 
ters indicate that the facts in regard to 
the situation in the Middle East prior 
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to the sending of troops into the Middle 
East were not given the American peo- 
ple. 

I note that one of our ablest colum- 
nists, Miss Doris Fleeson, writing in to- 
night’s Washington Star, apparently is 
not aware of the fact that a group of 
us, including the present occupant of 
the chair, the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Proxmrirel, have on several occa- 
sions stood on the floor of the Senate to 
oppose the administration policies in the 
Middle East and to point out that the 
President’s constitutional power is lim- 
ited entirely to his Commander in Chief 
power for protection of American lives, 
which is, of course, a highly limited 
power. There is imposed upon the 
President the duty to take steps to evac- 
uate Americans in Lebanon, for ex- 
ample. However, that is not what the 
President proposed to do or what he did. 
He has not proceeded to exercise his 
power to evacuate Americans in Leb- 
anon. Probably one of the reasons is 
that many Americans in Lebanon ad- 
vised the administration they did not 
want the troops in Lebanon and there 
was no need for the troops. In fact, the 
evidence is pretty clear that even while 
the civil war was going on, the Ameri- 
cans found no interruption at all in 
their daily lives, including their recrea- 
tion on the beaches of Lebanon. 

The Prezident did say that a second 
reason for sending troops into Lebanon 
was to kezp a commitment he had made 
with Chamoun, Let me say, for the ben- 
efit of Miss Fleeson and others, that, as 
I have said before on the floor of the 
Senate, the President has no authority 
under the Constitution of the United 
States to send troops into Lebanon for 
any such purpose without the approval 
of the Congress of the United States. 
In that sense the President in sending 
troops into Lebanon has been exercising 
authoritarian power beyond his constitu- 
tional power. I care not who the Presi- 
dent is; this one or any other. We can- 
not countenance in this country the ex- 
ercise of any such authoritarian power 
by any President of the United States, 
otherwise, a President could send troops 
anywhere in the world to fulfill some 
commitment he had made with some for- 
eign power to afford it protection. 

Mr. President, that is a dangerous ex- 
ercise of authoritarian power and there 
is no constitutional law concept which 
authorizes it under our Constitution. 

I have stood on the floor of the Senate 
during the past 14 years and defended 
the inherent power of the President of 
the United States as Commander in 
Chief to protect American lives when 
they are threatened. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is quite a different thing from 
a President going beyond his inherent 
power to protect the leader of some for- 
eign government with whom the Presi- 
dent has made a commitment. 

I have stood on the floor of the Senate, 
as I shall again, to oppose the Bricker 
amendment, but I will say to the Presi- 
dent of the United States from this desk 
tonight, it is exactly such conduct as he 
has evidenced in Lebanon which gives 
support to the forces in this country who 
would like to have a Bricker amendment 
become law. 
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Mr. President, when a President of 
the United States undertakes to send 
troops into any other country of the 
world for any purpose other than to 
protect the lives of Americans in dan- 
ger, unless directed by the Congress 
of the United States to do so, I repeat 
that he is acting unconstitutionally. I 
hope, before the present session of Con- 
gress is over, the Congress will face up 
to this question and either sanction, at 
the President’s request, the action which 
he has taken to support Chamoun, or 
reject it, as I think Congress should 
reject it, in case of a formal request 
for approval. 

I have said these things, in effect, 
before in this historic debate, but I am 
saying them now for the benefit of those 
who are writing columns to the effect 
that the senior Senator from Oregon 
has been silent in regard to this matter. 
We will let the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
speak for itself. 

I have been pleased to join with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmire] to name only 
three Senators who have spoken against 
the President’s policy in the Middle 
East. I think the Recorp will also show 
I have done so more frequently and at 
greater length on the floor of the Sen- 
ate than any of my colleagues in the 
Senate. 

In my opinion, a very black and sorry 
and sad chapter of foreign policy is 
being written by the President of the 
United States and by the Secretary of 
State in sending troops into the Middle 
East. I believe we have played right 
into the hands of the vicious propa- 
ganda of the Russians. I think we have 
given a plausibility to their vicious, ly- 
ing propaganda about American inten- 
tions in the field of foreign policy. The 
United States has a glorious record of 
foreign policy over the decades. We 
ought to stand on it, and the President 
ought not to proceed to violate that 
record by the exercise of an unconsti- 
tutional authoritarian power. 


THE LABOR REFORM BILL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, there 
have been many words spoken about the 
Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill, S. 3974, 
since its passage by the Senate. There 
has been partisanship and exaggeration 
on both sides. But I stand before the 
Senate today with the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from New York, my good 
friend and colleague [Mr. Ives], in a 
posture of complete nonpartisanship in 
an attempt to convey to this body dispas- 
sionately and accurately the meaning of 
certain sections of the bill, so that doubts 
need no longer plague the disturbed. 

In doing this, we do not mean to im- 
pute bad faith to any group or person. 
It is quite possible, in an extremely com- 
plicated field of legislation such as this, 
to misread legislative intent as well as 
statutory language—and I might say 
that I regard it to be a serious obligation 
of attorneys to subject legislative lan- 
guage to careful scrutiny so as accurately 
to ascertain the effect which it would 
have on their clients. In this case, how- 
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ever, we are convinced that some at- 
torneys have been overprotective and 
have seen pitfalls where none exist. 
Principal criticism has been leveled at 
sections 103 and 607, of the bill: I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted at 
this point in my remarks a memorandum 
concerning sections 103 and 607 of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM OF SEcTIONS 103 
AND 607 oF S. 3974 


EMPLOYER REPORTING 


Section 103 of S. 3974 requires an em- 
ployer to report all expenditures in excess 
of $5,000 made by him to influence or affect 
employees in the exercise of their rights to 
organize or bargain collectively, or who is a 
party to an arrangement with any person 
to provide such employer with paid inform- 
ants or other services designed to interfere 
with, coerce or restrain employees in their 
collective bargaining rights. 

It is abundantly clear to us, as members 
of the McClellan Investigating Committee 
and of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, which held hearings on this bill 
and carefully drafted its provisions, that 
this section of S. 3974 was not designed in 
any way to touch what might be described 
as normal labor relations expenditures, 

This section requires employer reporting 
of expenditures for services which might re- 
sult in the commission of an unfair labor 
practice. Under the Taft-Hartley law, it is 
already illegal for an employer to interfere 
with, restrain, or coerce employees in the 
exercise of their rights to bargain collec- 
tively. Moreover, unilateral action by an 
employer increasing wages or granting other 
fringe benefits in order to influence an em- 
ployee in his right to select or reject a 
labor organization is illegal today. There- 
fore, requiring an employer to file financial 
statements concerning such expenditures is 
completely consistent with the existing law. 

Some have claimed that under this provi- 
sion an employer could not even send a 
Christmas greeting to an employee. This 
contention of course is baseless unless, of 
course, below the “Merry Christmas” greet- 
ing there was an admonition to vote against 
the union, The plain fact is that normal 
employee-employer relations would not be 
affected one bit by this provision. 

The section, in addition to requiring re- 
porting of expenditures which might result 
in the commission of unfair labor practices, 
also includes as a reportable item outlays 
which are directly related to the rights to 
organize and bargain which are protected 
by section 7 of the Taft-Hartley Act. There- 
fore, the cost of a house organ or other 
employer publication not directed to in- 
fluencing employees with respect to specific 
organizational efforts or their decisions in 
a representational election would not be 
required to be reported under this section 
of the bill. 

This line is not difficult to draw. An em- 
ployer who makes a certain expenditure—let 
us say to hire a Shefferman—knows full well 
what his purpose is in making it. It should 
be added that this section in no way inter- 
feres with the right of an employer to com- 
municate with his employees. The only pen- 
alty which attaches to the section is for a 
willful, and I repeat the word “willful,” fail- 
ure to report relevant material. This sec- 
tion imposes no terribly onerous burden on 
employers, As compared with the detailed 
statements required from a trade union, list- 
ing every receipt and disbursement, including 
officer salaries, strike funds, organizational 
expenses, political activity, and so forth, this 
is a mild provision indeed. Its principal 
purpose is to smoke out the unsavory activity 
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of Shefferman-type operators who disturb 
industrial relations to the disadvantage of 
both employers and workers. 


BRIBERY OF UNION OFFICIALS 


The other section of this bill which has 
been the object of so much misleading com- 
ment is section 607. This provision of the 
bill amends the antibribery section of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The legislative history of 
this section is so explicit that there can 
be no reasonable confusion about the fact 
that it is designed to forbid the making of 
improper payments to an employee or any 
other person for the purpose of influencing 
employees in the exercise of their right to 
organize or bargain collectively. Consider 
the language of the committee report, for 
instance— 

“The amendments contained in this sec- 
tion would remove any doubt that all forms 
of bribery and extortion which might escape 
the provisions of existing law would be 
caught by the amendments. The intent of 
these amendments to section 302 is to forbid 
any payment or bribe by an employer or any- 
one acting on his behalf, whether technically 
an agent or not, and to forbid the receipt of 
any such bribe by any person, whether an 
individual, an officer, or employee of a labor 
organization, or a committee representing 
employees.” 

Who could honestly read into this pro- 
vision a prohibition of the check-off or who 
could imagine its forbidding the conduct of 
normal and legitimate labor relations? 
Clearly this provision prohibits improper pay- 
ments to union officials, employees, or mid- 
dlemen—in a word, it forbids bribes or pay- 
offs. To read it otherwise is to ignore the 
intent of the drafters and the legislative 
history of the provision. 

There has also been some comment about 
the Taft-Hartley amendments contained in 
the bill which we cosponsored. As we have 
always maintained, this bill is not primarily 
a revision of labor relations law. It is a bill 
designed to implement the legislative recom- 
mendations of the McClellan committee. It 
should be clearly understood that the Taft- 
Hartley revisions contained in this measure 
stem from administration recommendations 
with the exception of the redefinition of 
supervisor and the banning of the truck 
unloading fee racket. Each of these had 
broad support as Senator Case of South Da- 
kota said of the redefinition of supervisor, 
“The change would be a useful one in that 
it would give the NLRB a firm test as regards 
who constitute supervisory employees.” 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 103 places no restrictions on em- 
ployers whatsoever. It merely calls for 
the filing of financial reports, consider- 
ably less burdensome than those required 
of unions, by only those employers who 
are involved in suspect middleman ar- 
rangements to coerce their employees, or 
those spending more than $5,000 to influ- 
ence their employees in the m-~ ‘ter of 
selecting a union or other colleci.ve bar- 
gaining rights. No report is required of 
expenditures made in the normal course 
of employer-employee relations, com- 
munications or promotion of good will— 
the employer who does not seek to inter- 
fere with, influence, or coerce his em- 
ployees’ bargaining rights need not file 
any report at all. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4059) for the 
relief of Mr. and Mrs. Carmen Scoppet- 
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tuolo; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Lang, Mr. 
Montoya, and Mr. Porr were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6283) for 
the relief of Dr. Gordon D. Hoople, 
Dr. David W. Brewer, and the estate of 
the late Dr. Irl H. Blaisdell; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. LANE, Mr. Montoya, and 
Mr. CRETELLA were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the confer- 
ence. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 424) to improve the ad- 
ministration of justice by authorizing 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States to establish institutes and joint 
councils on sentencing, to provide addi- 
tional methods of sentencing, and for 
other purposes; asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
CELLER, Mr. WILLIS, Mr. Tuck, Mr. KEAT- 
ING, and Mr. CRAMER were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R. 5949. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States located at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital near Amarillo, Tex., to Potter 
County, Tex.; and 

H. R. 8831. An act for the relief of Joseph 
R. Burger. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution, and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 


H. R. 4675. An act to provide that certain 
employees under the jurisdiction of the 
commissioner of public lands and those 
under the jurisdiction of the board of har- 
bor commissioners of the Territory of Ha- 
waii shall be subject to the civil-service laws 
of the Territory of Hawaii; 

H.R. 9792. An act to validate the convey- 
ance of certain land in the State of Cali- 
fornia by the Southern Pacific Co. to James 
Giono; 

H. R. 11611. An act for the relief of Mc- 
Cune C. Ott; 

H. R. 11868. An act to amend the act of 
August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 632), relating to 
the rehabilitation and preservation of his- 
toric properties in the New York City area, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 618. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. MORSE. I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Wednes- 
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day, August 6, 1958, at 12 o'clock 


meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 5, 1958: 
UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS AND 
PATENT APPEALS 
I. Jack Martin, of Maryland, to be associate 
judge of the United States Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals. 
BOARD OF PAROLE 
George J. Reed, of Minnesota, to be a 
member of the Board of Parole for the term 
expiring September 30, 1964. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Robert H. Schnacke, of California, to be 


United States attorney, for the northern dis- 
trict of California. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Edward John Pettibon, of Louisiana, to be 


United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Louisiana, for the term of 4 years. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy 

Adm. Robert P. Briscoe, United States 
Navy, to be placed on the retired list with 
the rank of admiral under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5233. 

Having designated, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
Vice Adm. Charles R. Brown, United States 
Navy, for commands and other duties deter- 
mined by the President to be within the 
contemplation of said section, the President 
has nominated him to have the grade, rank, 
pay, and allowances of admiral while so 
serving. 

Having designated, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
Rear Adm. Clarence E, Ekstrom, United 
States Navy, for commands and other duties 
determined by the President to be within 
the contemplation of said section, the Presi- 
dent has nominated him to have the grade, 
rank, pay, and allowances of vice admiral 
while so serving. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY 
The following-named captains of the line 
of the Navy for temporary promotion to the 
grade indicated, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 
To be rear admirals 


Frederick V. H. Hilles Charles T. Booth II 
Alexander S. Heyward, Hazlett P. Weatherwax 


Jr. John L. Chew 
Jack S. Dorsey John W. Gannon 
Frank B. Miller Forsyth Massey 
Raymond N. Sharp John 8. McCain, Jr. 
Emmet O'Beirne Louis J. Kirn 


Edward E. Colestock 
Elonzo B. Grantham, 
Jr. 
William E. Ellis 
William S. Post, Jr. 
Harry Smith 
Arthur F. Spring 
John B, Colwell 
Bernard F. Roeder 
Thomas R. Kurtz, Jr. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Harry Y. Dempsey, Jr., Jacksonville. 
CONNECTICUT 
Elmer M. Macfarlane, South Willington. 
FLORIDA 
David Peyton Yon, Tallahassee. 
IDAHO 
Richard E. Payne, Elk River. 
INDIANA 
Austin H. Flanders, Carmel. 
Wyman L. Wells, Coal City. 
Clarence R. Keene, Wheatfield. 


Ralph C. Johnson 
Charles K. Duncan 
John A. Tyree, Jr. 
Frederick L. Ashworth 
George H. Miller 
Benedict J. Semmes, 
Jr. 
Bernard A. Clarey 
William I, Martin 
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IOWA 
Leo E. Eichelberger, Palmer. 
Gladys M. Housman, Pleasant Valley. 
KANSAS 
Leroy F. Heath, Attica. 
Billy R. Pike, Healy. 
KENTUCKY 
Kendall L. Alexander, Crofton. 
MARYLAND 
Pryce A. Lehman, Cockeysville. 
MICHIGAN 
Ralph L. Klackle, Bridgman. 
Russell F. Keeney, Dorr. 
Neil G. Kalmbach, Grass Lake. 
Frank D. Borla, Iron Mountain. 
Harold L. Hande, Mattawan. 
Ren A. DeRuiter, McBain. 
Barbara J. Leach, McBrides. 
Charles C. Larsen, Jr., Newaygo. 
Catherine Kline, Scotts. 
MINNESOTA 
Dean Lawrence Swanson, Hamel. 
Robert L. Rislove, Peterson. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Forrest E Figg, Courtland. 
Robert M. Neill, Ellisville. 
NEVADA 
Pearl Louise Stanley, Fernley. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Richard Warren Eddy, Concord. 
NEW JERSEY 
John James Healy, Atco. 
Harold G. Tucker, Bayonne, 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlie N. Morris, Pelham. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Dorothy G. Stoudemire, Little Mountain. 
TEXAS 
James Ray Moore, Clarendon. 
Glenn R. Prater, Dayton. 
Burna H. Cain, Thrall. 
Horace M. Camp, Whitney. 
‘WISCONSIN 
Forrest C. Spangberg, Strum. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, August 5, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Ecclesiastes 8: 12: It shall be well with 
them that fear God. 

Almighty God, we worship and adore 
Thee as the source of our well-being, 
the light of all that is true, the strength 
of all that is good, and the glory of all 
that is beautiful. 

We beseech Thee to bless our minds 
with a reassuring vision of Thy gracious 
and beneficent purposes and our hearts 
with a splendor of faith and courage 
which nothing can ever eclipse or extin- 


Grant that the principles of justice 
and righteousness, of friendship and 
brotherhood may be the foundation 
stones on which we are seeking to build 
an enduring civilization. 

May our President, our Speaker, and 
our chosen Representatives be inspired 
with moral and spiritual power as they 
respond to the arduous task of leading 
mankind into the brightness and blessed- 
ness of a better day. 


Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on August 4, 1958, the 
President approved and signed a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

H. R. 13121. An act to authorize appropri- 
ations for the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 1283. An act for the relief of Charles 
T. Crowder; 

H. R. 1317. An act for the relief of Ralph N. 
Meeks; 

H.R. 1565. An act for the relief of Donald 
R. Pence; 

H. R. 1602. An act for the relief of Lillian 
Cummings; 

H. R.2689. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to certain real property 
to Stella Vusich; 

H. R. 4183. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the refunding of the 
bonds of municipal corporations and public- 
utility districts in the Territory of Alaska, to 
validate bonds which have heretofore been 
issued by a municipal corporation or any 
public-utility district in the Territory of 
Alaska, and for other purposes” (54 Stat. 14), 
approved June 17, 1940; to validate bonds 
which have heretofore been issued by any 
municipal corporation, any public-utility 
district or any school district in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska; and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4381. An act to amend the act of 
July 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 1215) to authorize the 
furnishing of headstones or markers in 
memory of members of the Armed Forces 
dying in the service, whose remains have not 
been recovered or identified or were buried 
at sea; 

H. R. 4461. An act for the relief of John- 
nie P. Saylors; 

H. R. 4503. An act to provide that all 
interests of the United States in a certain 
tract of land formerly conveyed to it by the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, shall be quit- 
claimed and returned to the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky; 

H. R. 4675. An act to provide that certain 
employees under the jurisdiction of the 
commissioner of public lands and those 
under the jurisdiction of the board of har- 
bor commissioners of the Territory of Hawaii 
shall be subject to the civil-service laws 
of the Territory of Hawali; 

H. R. 4768. An act to quiet title and pos- 
session with respect to certain real property 
in the county San Jacinto, Tex., and author- 
izing named parties to bring suit for title 
and possession of same; 

H.R. 5322. An act to extend certain veter- 
ans’ benefits to or on behalf of dependent 
husbands and widowers of female veterans; 

H. R. 5450. An act to authorize the en- 
largement of the administrative headquar- 
ters site for Isle Royale National Park, 
Houghton, Mich., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5904. An act for the relief of Thom- 
son Contracting Co., Inc.; 
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H.R. 6038. An act to revise the boundary 
of the Kings Canyon National Park, in the 
State of California, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6198. An act to exclude certain lands 
from the Sequoia National Park, in the State 
of California, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6274. An act to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall accept title to 
Grant's Tomb in New York, N. Y. and main- 
tain it as the General Grant National Me- 
morial; 

H.R.6593. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Juanita Burna; 

H.R. 6785. An act to amend section 26, 
title I, chapter 1, of the act entitled “An 
act making further provision for a civil 
government for Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 6, 1900 (48 U. S. C. 
381); 

H.R.6970. An act for the relief of C. A. 
Nolan; 

H.R. 7293. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Carl F. Dykeman; 

H.R.7790. An act to provide for the for- 
feiture of the right-of-way located within 
the State of California heretofore granted 
to the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad Co. by the 
United States; 

H. R. 8046. An act for the relief of Joaquin 
A. Bazan; 

H.R. 8211. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to quitclaim to 
Joseph G. Pettet all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to certain lands 
in the State of Montana; 

H. R. 8231. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Navy at 
the United States Naval Gun Factory, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 

H. R. 8233. An act for the relief of James 
L. McCabe; 

H.R. 8313. An act for the relief of Wayne 
W. Powers, of Walla Walla, Wash.; 

H. R. 8833. An act for the relief of S. A. 
Romine; 

H. R. 8842. An act to quitclaim interest of 
the United States to certain land in Smith 
County, Miss., and to terminate restrictions 
against alienation thereon; 

H. R. 8859. An act to quiet title and posses- 
sion with respect to certain real property in 
the county of Humboldt, State of California; 

H. R. 8980. An act to authorize an exchange 
of lands at Hot Springs National Park, Ark., 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9006. An act for the relief of John ©, 
Houghton, Jr.; 

H. R.9756. An act for the relief of Gerald 
K. Edwards, Lawrence R. Hitchcock, Thomas 
J. Davey, and Gerald H. Donnelly; 

H.R. 9792. An act to validate the convey- 
ance of certain land in the State of California 
by the Southern Pacific Co. to James Giono; 

H.R. 9884. An act for the relief of Tamas 
Akos and Lilla Akos; 

H. R.9986. An act for the relief of ist Lt. 
Luther A. Stamm; 

H. R. 10094. An act for the relief of Western 
Union Telegraph Co.; 

H. R. 10220, An act for the relief of William 
E. Nash; 

H. R. 10416. An act for the relief of J. Henry 
Ennen and others; 

H. R. 10423. An act to grant the status of 
public lands to certain reef lands and vesting 
authority in the commissioner of public lands 
of the Territory of Hawaii in respect of reef 
lands having the status of public lands; 

H. R. 10461. An act to amend section 315 
(m) of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to 
provide a special rate of compensation for 
certain blind veterans; 

H.R. 10885. An act for the relief of Tibor 
wéiiner; 

H. R. 11008. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to exchange certain land 
at Vicksburg National Military Park, Miss., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11108. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Christina Tules; 

H. R. 11203. An act for the relief of the 
State House, Inc.; 
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H. R. 11577. An act to increase from $5 to 
$10 per month for each $1,000 national serv- 
ice life insurance in force the amount of total 
disability income benefits which may be pur- 
chased by insureds, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11611. An act for the relief of McCune 
C. Ott; 

H.R. 11694. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States situated in Clallam County, 
Wash., to the Department of Natural Re- 
sources, State of Washington; 

H. R. 11801. An act to amend sections 802 
and 803 of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 
to increase the burial allowance for deceased 
veterans from $150 to $250; 

H.R. 11868. An act to amend the act of 
August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 632), relating to 
the rehabilitation and preservation of his- 
toric properties in the New York City area, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11933. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of interests of the United States in 
and to uranium, thorium, and other ma- 
terials in certain tracts of land situated in 
Jackson County, Miss.; 

H. R. 12063. An act for the relief of Gerald 
Early; 

H. R. 12261. An act for the relief of Lucian 
Roach, doing business as the Riverside Lum- 
ber Co.; 

H. R. 12938. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of an interest of the United States 
in and to fissionable materials in a tract of 
land in Leon County, Fia.; 

H.R. 13026. An act to validate the con- 
veyance of certain land in the State of 
California by the Central Pacific Railway 
Co. and the Southern Pacific Co. to D’Arrigo 
Bros. Co. of California; and 

H. J. Res. 618. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 1244. An act to provide for the de- 
velopment by the Secretary of the Interior of 
Independence National Historical Park, and 
for other purposes; 

H, R. 4059. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carmen Scoppettuolo; 

H. R. 5949. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States located at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital near Amarillo, Tex., 
to Potter County, Tex.; 

H.R. 6283. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Gordon D. Hoople, Dr. David W. Brewer, and 
the estate of the late Dr. Irl H. Blaisdell; 

H.R.7710. An act to provide for the lump- 
sum payment of all accumulated and ac- 
crued annual leave of deceased employees; 

H.R. 8606. An act to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act with respect to an- 
nuities of survivors of employees who are 
elected as Members of Congress; 

H.R. 8522. An act to amend and clarify 
the reemployment provisions of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8831. An act for the rellef of Joseph 
R. Burger; 

H.R. 10277. An act to reduce from 15 to 13 
inches the minimum width of paper in rolis 
which may be imported into the United 
States free of duty as standard newsprint 
paper; 

H. J. Res. 424. Joint resolution to improve 
the administration of justice by authoriz- 
ing the Judicial Conference of the United 
States to establish institutes and joint coun- 
cils on sentencing, to provide additional 
methods of sentencing, and for other pur- 
poses; 
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H. J. Res. 610. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 611. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint 
resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 


S. 122. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Sinclair G. Stanley; 

S. 540. An act for the relief of the Board 
of National Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America; 

S. 2216. An act for the relief of John C. 
Walsh; 

S. 2723. An act for the relief of George 
Kazuso Tohinoka; 

S. 2836. An act for the relief of the town 
of Portsmouth, R. 1; 

S. 2890. An act for the relief of Carmen 
Amelia Piedra (Carmita Piedra); 

S$. 2905. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to provide a headquarters 
site for Mount Rainier National Park in the 
general vicinity of Ashford, Wash., and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2955. An act for the relief of Kazuko 
Young; 

8.2973. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish a fishery exten- 
sion service in the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice of the Department of the Interior for the 
purpose of carrying out cooperative fishery 
extension work with the States, Territories, 
and possessions; 

S. 3219. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Graham Bonnalie; 

S. 3321. An act for the relief of George E. 
Ketchum; 

S. 3460. An act to govern the salaries and 
personnel practices for teachers, certain 
school officers, and other employees of the 
dependents schools of the Department of De- 
fense in foreign countries, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3607. An act for the relief of Harvey L. 
Forden; 

S. 3682. An act to authorize the sale or 
exchange of certain lands of the United 
States situated in Pima County, Ariz., and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3789. An act for the relief of Donald J. 
Marion; 

S.3882. An act to amend the act of July 1, 
1948, chapter 791 (24 U. S. C. 279a), provid- 
ing for the procurement and supply of Gov- 
ernment headstones and markers; 

S. 4010. An act to provide for the receipt 
and disbursement of funds, and for continu- 
ation of accounts when there is a vacancy in 
the office of the disbursing officer for the 
Government Printing Office, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 4014. An act to require that a certain 
tract of land in Walla Walla, Wash., be dis- 
posed of on an individual lot basis; K 

S. 4021. An act to establish the United 
States Study Commission on the Savannah, 
Altamaha, St. Marys, Apalachicola-Chat- 
tahoochie, and Alabama-Coosa River Basins, 
and intervening areas; 

S. 4039. An act to authorize the expendi- 
ture of funds through grants for support of 
scientific research, and for other purposes; 

S. 4059. An act to amend Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1958 in order to change the 
name of the office established under such 
plan; 

S. 4142. An act to amend chapter 41 of 
title 28 of the United States Code to provide 
for a Deputy Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
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to proclaim February 8-14, 1959, as National 
Children’s Dental Health Week. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 6239) entitled “An act to 
amend sections 1461 and 1462 of title 18 
of the United States Code,” disagreed to 
by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. HENNINGS, 
and Mr. LANGER to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1798) entitled 
“An act to amend section 4426 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, with re- 
spect to certain small vessels operated 
by cooperatives or associations in trans- 
porting merchandise of members on a 
nonprofit basis to or from places within 
the inland waters of southeastern Alaska 
and Prince Rupert, British Columbia, or 
to or from places within said inland 
waters and places within the inland 
waters of the State of Washington,” re- 
quests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. Pastore, Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. BUTLER, 
and Mr. Cotton to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 3880) entitled 
“An act to create a Civil Aeronautics 
Board and a Federal Aviation Agency, to 
provide for the regulation and promo- 
tion of civil aviation in such manner as 
to best foster its development and safety, 
and to provide for the safe and efficient 
use of the airspace by both civil and mili- 
tary aircraft,” and agrees to the confer- 
ence asked by the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MONRONEY, 
Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. BRICKER, 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL, and Mr. PAYNE to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6006) entitled “An act to amend cer- 
tain provisions of the Antidumping Act, 
1921, to provide for greater certainty, 
speed, and efficiency in the enforcement 
thereof, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the Joint Select Committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States num- 
bered 59-3. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. VINSON submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
13015) to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 
purposes. 
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MISS BERTHA ADKINS 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, on 
my return from a very brief visit to 
Brazil to attend the Interparliamentary 
Union Conference, I heard with great 
pleasure that the President had named 
my very good and dear friend, Miss 
Bertha Adkins, to the position of Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

This is a most felicitous choice. It is 
high time that a woman of talent and 
capability be a member of the Cabinet. 

Miss Adkins is admirably fitted through 
her experience in the field of educa- 
tion, her gift for getting on with people, 
her calm poise and serene outlook to fill 
this position as it should be filled, and 
the women of America will be able to 
take pride in the recognition given to one 
of their sex, not because she is a woman 
but because she is far and away the best 
person for the job. 


A GRISLY CALL FOR ACTION ON THE 
KENNEDY-IVES BILL 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the human- 
torch burning of Teamster Agent Frank 
Kierdorf, in Pontiac, Mich., yesterday 
was a grisly and unanswerable argument 
fc> immediate enactment of the Ken- 
nedy-Ives labor-reform bill. 

This incident was the logical result of 
an ex-convict occupying a position of 
leadership in a racket-ridden union. 
There is little wonder that Mr. Hoffa 
and his ilk are strenuously opposed to the 
Kennedy-Ives labor-reform bill. 

The attack victim, Frank Kierdorf, 
could never have become a union official 
had the Kennedy-Ives bill been in force. 

The Kierdorf burning is a gruesome 
call for action by the House before Con- 
gress adjourns on the Kennedy-lIves bill. 


INCREASING THE PUBLIC DEBT 
LIMIT 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the 
Committee on Rules, reported the fol- 
lowing privileged resolution (H. Res. 671, 
Rept. No. 2429), which was referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 13580) to increase the public debt 
limit, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
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man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the bill 
shall be considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendment shall be in 
order to said bill except amendments offered 
by direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means may be 
offered to any section of the bill at the con- 
clusion of the general debate, but said 
amendments shall not be subject to amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion, except one motion to 
recommit. 


AMENDING THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 8742) to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide a 2-year stat- 
ute of limitations on actions involving 
transportation of property and passen- 
gers of the United States Government 
and to provide that deductions for over- 
charges by the United States shall be 
made within 3 years from time of pay- 
ment, as amended. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Amend section 16 (3) as follows: In 
subparagraph (a) strike out “2 years” and 
insert “3 years”; in subparagraph (c) strike 
out “2 years” and insert “3 years”, and strike 
out “2-year” and insert “3-year”; and in 
subparagraph (d) strike out the word “2- 
year” the second time it occurs and insert 
“3-year.” 

(2) Add the following new subparagraph 
(i) to section 16 (3): 

“(i) The provisions of this paragraph (3) 
shall extend to and embrace all transporta- 
tion of property or passengers for or on be- 
half of the United States in connection with 
any action brought before the Commission 
or any court by or against carriers subject 
to this part: Provided, however, That with 
respect to such transportation of property or 
passengers for or on behalf of the United 
States, the periods of limitation herein pro- 
vided shall be extended to include 3 years 
from the date of (A) payment of charges 
for the transportation involved, or (B) sub- 
sequent refund for overpayment of such 
charges, or (C) deduction made under sec- 
tion 322 of the Transportation Act of 1940 
(49 U. S. C. 66), whichever is later.” 

(3) Amend section 204a as follows: In 
paragraph (1) strike out “2 years” and in- 
sert “3 years”; in paragraph (2) strike out 
“2 years” and insert “3 years”, and strike 
out “2-year” and insert “3-year”; and in 
paragraph (3) strike out “2-year” and insert 
“3-year,” 

(4) Add the following new paragraph (7) 
to section 204a: 

“(7) The provisions of this section 204a 
shall extend to and embrace all transporta- 
tion of property or passengers for or on 
behalf of the United States in connection 
with any action brought before any court 
by or against carriers subject to this part: 
Provided, however, That with respect to such 
transportation of property or passengers for 
or on behalf of the United States, the periods 
of limitation herein provided shall be ex- 
tended to include 3 years from the date of 
(A) payment of charges for the transporta- 
tion involved, or (B) subsequent refund for 
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overpayment of such charges, or (C) de- 
duction made under section 322 of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940 (49 U. S. C. 66), which- 
ever is later.” 

(5) Amend section 308 (f) (1) as follows: 
In subparagraph (A) strike out “2 years” 
and insert “3 years”; in subparagraph (C) 
strike out “2 years” and insert “3 years”, and 
strike out “2-year” and insert “3-year”; and 
in subparagraph (D) strike out the word 
“2-year” the second time it occurs and in- 
sert 3-year.” 

(6) Add the following new subparagraph 
(5) to section 308 (f): 

“(5) The provisions of this paragraph (f) 
shall extend to and embrace all transporta- 
tion of property or passengers for or on be- 
half of the United States in connection with 
any action brought before the Commission 
or any court by or against carriers subject 
to this part: Provided, however, That with 
respect to such transportation of property 
or passengers for or on behalf of the United 
States, the periods of limitation herein pro- 
vided shal be extended to include 3 years 
from the date of (A) payment of charges 
for the transportation involved, or (B) sub- 
sequent refund for overpayment of such 
charges, or (C) deduction made under sec- 
tion 322 of the Transportation Act of 1940 
(49 U. S. C. 66), whichever is later.” 

(7) Amend section 406a as follows: In 
paragraph (1) strike out “2 years” and in- 
sert “3 years”; in paragraph (2) strike out 
“2 years” and insert “3 years”, and strike 
out “2-year” and insert “3-year”; and in 
paragraph (3) strike out “2-year” and in- 
sert “3-year.” 

(8) Add the following new paragraph (7) 
to section 406a: 

“(7) The provisions of this section 406a 
shall extend to and embrace all transporta- 
tion of property for or on behalf of the 
United States in connection with any action 
brought before any court by or against car- 
riers subject to this part: Provided, however, 
That with respect to such transportation of 
property for or on behalf of the United 
States, the periods of limitation herein pro- 
vided shall be extended to include 3 years 
from the date of (A) payment of charges for 
the transportation involved, or (B) subse- 
quent refund for overpayment of such 
charges, or (C) deduction made under sec- 
tion 322 of the Transportation Act of 1940 
(49 U. S. C. 66), whichever is later.” 

Src. 2. Section 322 of the Transportation 
Act of 1940 (49 U. S. C. 66) is amended as 
follows: 

(1) By striking the words “overpayment 
to” and substituting therefor the words 
“overcharges by.” 

(2) By adding a new sentence at the end of 
the section as follows: “The term ‘over- 
charges’ shall be deemed to mean charges for 
transportation services in excess of those ap- 
plicable thereto under the tariffs lawfully 
on file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
charges in excess of those applicable thereto 
under rates, fare, and charges established 
pursuant to section 22 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act: Provided, however, That such 
deductions shall be made within 3 years (not 
including any time of war) from the time of 
Payment of bills: Provided jurther, That 
every claim cognizable by the General Ac- 
counting Office for charges for transportation 
within the purview of this section shall be 
forever barred unless such claim shall be re- 
ceived in the General Accounting Office with- 
in 3 years (not including any time of war) 
from the date of (1) accrual of the cause of 
action thereon, or (2) payment of charges for 
the transportation involved, or (3) subse- 
quent refund for overpayment of such 
charges, or (4) deduction made pursuant to 
this section, whichever is later.” 

Sec, 3. The provisions of this act which 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
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amended, shall apply only to causes of action 
which accrue on or after the effective date 
of this act. The provision of this act which 
amends section 322 of the Transportation 
Act of 1940 (49 U. S. C. 66) shall apply only 
to transportation performed and payment 
made therefor subsequent to the effective 
date of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 8742 
has a committee amendment which 
strikes out all after the enacting clause 
and inserts the committee draft of the 
bill. It provides a 3-year statute of lim- 
itations on actions involving the trans- 
portation of property and passengers of 
the United States Government and pro- 
vides that the deductions for overcharges 
by the United States shall be made with- 
in 3 years from the time of payment. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
prevent a repetition of a series of events 
which have taken place during recent 
years where, under existing law, it has 
been possible to go back over a period of 
15, 17, and even 20 years to claim reim- 
bursement or deductions at times when 
records and witnesses are not available. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. Does this bill come out 
with a unanimous vote of the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. FLYNT. Originally, there was an 
objection but the member who made 
that objection has informed me that he 
has withdrawn that objection. The pe- 
riod of limitations set up under the bill 
will apply equally to the Government 
and to the carrier. The period of limi- 
tations is set at 3 years within which 
either side may claim either an under- 
payment or an overpayment. 

The General Accounting Office raised 
some question as to the definition of the 
word overpayment, and the committee 
amendment took verbatim the recom- 
mendation made by the General Ac- 
counting Office. While the General Ac- 
counting Office says that they do not 
necessarily recommend the bill, they 
have no objection to it as amended by 
the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H. R. 8742, as amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and the Transportation Act of 
1940, with respect to periods of limita- 
tion applicable to actions or claims, in- 
cluding those by or against the United 
States, for recovery of charges for the 
transportation of persons or property, 
and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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OPERATIONS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 
480, 83d CONGRESS, AS AMEND- 
ED—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 431) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and ordered to be print- 
ed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the 8th 
semiannual report on activities carried 
on under Public Law 480, 83d Con- 
gress, as amended, outlining operations 
under the act during the period Janu- 
ary 1 through June 30, 1958. 

DwicHTt D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, August 5, 1958. 


EXTENSION OF TITLE VII OF THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 12876) to extend title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act (relating to 
health research facilities) for 5 years, 
and for other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 704 
of title VII of the Public Health Service Act 
is amended by striking out “two” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “five.” 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 705 of title 
VII of the Public Health Service Act is 
amended by striking out “1958” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1961.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second in order that we may have an 
explanation of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
merely extends title VII of the Public 
Health Act, which was passed in 1956, 
at that time known as the Priest bill, and 
which authorized $30 million a year for 
the construction of research facilities in 
the fields of the killing and crippling 
diseases such as cancer, heart disease, 
arthritis, and many other cripplers and 
killers. 

This money is handled by the Surgeon 
General and an Advisory Council, which 
consists of 12 citizens of our country, 4 
from the general public, and 8 from the 
fields of medicine, dentistry, public 
health, and osteopathy. 

There was no opposition to the 1956 
bill. The current bill comes to the floor 
unanimously from the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. As far 
as I know, there is no opposition to the 
passage of this legislation. 

The purpose of the legislation, as 
amended, is to extend for an additional 
period of 3 years, title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act—relating to health 
research facilities—authorizing an an- 
nual appropriation of $30 million for 
each of these years. 

The Health Research Facilities Act of 
1956 (Public Law 835, 84th Cong.) added 
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a new title VII to the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U. S. C., ch. 6A). This 
new title VII provided for a 3-year pro- 
gram of Federal matching grants for the 
construction of health research facilities 
ending June 30, 1959. It authorized an 
annual appropriation of $30 million. All 
of the $90 million presently authorized 
has been appropriated and most of the 
appropriations have already been ex- 
pended or committed. 

Section 710 of title VII requires the 
Surgeon General, in consultation with 
the National Advisory Council on Health 
Research Facilities, to report to Congress 
annually. The second such annual re- 
port is required by law, among other 
things, to “include an appraisal of the 
current program in the light of its ade- 
quacy to meet the long-term needs for 
funds for the construction of non- 
Federal facilities for research in the 
sciences related to health.” 

In his second annual report, submitted 
on February 4, 1958, the Surgeon General 
advised that the Public Health Service 
had on hand approvable applications for 
additional health research facilities 
totaling in excess of 61 million and that 
further applications are anticipated. 
More recently, the Health Research Fa- 
cilities Branch of the National Institutes 
of Health furnished the following sup- 
plemental information: 

As a result of firm applications for Health 
Research Facilities grants under Public Law 
835, and from letters and reports to the Divi- 
sion of Research Grants, our records reveal 
that the following amounts are required to 
fill the needs of eligible institutions for con- 
structing and equipping health research 
facilities: 


Fiscal year— 
pO ae Saree a EE ST $107, 074, 311 
nf eet at a et SE 105, 600, 220 
a Ree et EE A 66, 099, 390 


These amounts reflect grants desired. 


The second annual report also contains 
the following conclusion with respect to 
the adequacy of the present program: 

The act, as it stands at present, authorizes 
the appropriation of not to exceed $90 million 
over a 8-year period. Manifestly, this amount 
will not be adequate to meet the demon- 
strated and legitimate needs of health- 
research facilities in the Nation. 

Hence, it is our recommendation that the 
Health Research Facilities Act be extended for 
additional years after July 1, 1959. 


The Subcommittee on Health and Sci- 
ence held hearings on H, R. 6874, H. R. 
6875, H. R. 7841, and H. R. 11913, on April 
22, 23, and 29, 1958, in the course of which 
testimony was received, among others, 
from representatives of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the American Medical Association, the 
American Dental Association, the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges, 
the American Association of Dental 
Schools, the American Veterinary Asso- 
ciation, and the American Nurses Asso- 
ciation. All of these witnesses stressed 
the great need for additional Federal 
matching grants both for research and 
educational facilities. 

As a result of these hearings and the 
subsequent considerations of these bills 
by the subcommittee, clean bills were 
introduced by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, Congressman WILLIAMS (H. R. 
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12875), and myself (H. R. 12876). The 
subcommittee then reported H. R. 12876 
to the full committee with amendments, 
limiting the extension of the health re- 
search facilities program to 3 years in- 
stead of 5 years, as proposed in the bill 
as introduced. Section 2 of the bill deal- 
ing with multipurpose facilities was 
eliminated because opposition to this 
provision might jeopardize the extension 
of the Research Facilities Act at this late 
date in the session. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of this bill, H. R. 12876. 

I have been interested in and, there- 
fore, have observed from time to time 
the development of five medical teaching 
centers in the State of California. It 
has been interesting to watch their 
growth from mere medical schools to 
complex networks of integrated institu- 
tions dedicated to research, teaching, 
and patient care. 

Of particular interest to me has been 
the fact that not only did the people of 
California through their State appro- 
priations participate in the development 
of these magnificent centers but that in- 
terested foundations, national health or- 
ganizations, church groups, and other 
private sources from all over this Nation 
also contributed to the growth of these 
five schools. 

A glance at the records of the 5 Cali- 
fornia medical centers, which are typical 
of the 80 other medical schools through- 
out this Nation, would illustrate the rec- 
ognition on the part of our people that 
each of these is in reality a national in- 
stitution and that the results of their 
complex programs have been felt by 
every State in the Union. 

Perhaps the following quotation from 
the Rockefeller report on the United 
States economy best explains the will- 
ingness of the people of the United 
States to participate in the continuous 
development of our 85 national medical 
centers: 

Health in its broadest aspects has an im- 
portance to our Nation second only to our 
national security. The advances in this field 
during the past few decades have been re- 
markable. The gradual extension of the 
average lifetime offers ample evidence of the 
results of medical research, preventive medi- 
cine, and health education. The infectious 
diseases have ceased to be major causes of 
death; the hazards of childbirth have been 
largely overcome. 

But the more rapid our progress is, the 
greater the necessity that we think ahead 
in the field of health * * *. The toll of 
today’s leading killing and crippling dis- 
eases, such as cancer, cardiovascular diseases, 
and mental illness, is staggering in both hu- 
man and economic terms. In addition, many 
new types of health problems and oppor- 
tunities are emerging today which demand 
intensive investigation. 

The acquisition of new knowledge is basic 
to advancing national health. We recom- 
mend, therefore, continued expansion of our 
medical research programs as rapidly as the 
supply of scientific talent will permit, 


While we have been pleased with the 
private and State support of our medical 


schools, we in California have realized 
that it would have been impossible to 
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accomplish our programs without Fed- 
eral assistance. It has been our experi- 
ence that matching programs made pos- 
sible through the Hill-Burton Act and 
title VII of the Public Health Services 
Act have generated enthusiasm from 
other segments of society to come to our 
aid and match the Federal funds within 
the provisions of the statutes covering 
such grants. 

It is for these reasons that I support 
and urge the passage of H. R. 12876. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I strongly support H. R. 12876 which 
extends the Health Research Facilities 
Act for 3 years. I also strongly support 
section II of this bill which would pro- 
vide for multi-purpose facilities under 
the provisions of this act. I regret very 
much that the bill is being amended to 
eliminate this section as it is difficult 
to separate facilities of medical research 
and teaching. Our educators have told 
us for many years that with very rare 
exceptions it is impossible to differenti- 
ate between research and teaching fa- 
cilities in our medical schools. 

The large laboratory used for the 
teaching of biochemistry during the 
academic portion of each year is also 
used for research in biochemistry 
throughout the calendar year. The same 
library, hospital wards, diagnostic labo- 
ratories, class rooms—in fact the entire 
system of medical school facilities are 
utilized by all of the members of the 
medical team, and therefore, become 
part of the overall teamwork in the 
health professions. 

In conjunction with the many uses of 
the physical facilities of a medical school, 
it is important to take notice of the in- 
sistence through the years by the faculty 
of these schools upon having dual-pur- 
pose facilities and resources. 

They report that responsibility for and 
participation in research not only en- 
ables them to keep abreast of the rapidly 
changing trends in medicine but that it 
also enables them to make their own 
contributions to scientific literature and 
knowledge. In fact, more than 50 per- 
cent of all medical research currently 
conducted in the United States is being 
earried out by the faculty members of 
our medical schools. 

Research also provides the mechanism 
that makes for self-education as well as 
providing the spark necessary to the de- 
velopment of a productive teacher. It 
is research in process that frequently 
makes the difference between inspira- 
tional and humdrum teaching. To em- 
phasize the teaching setting as a two- 
way street, it also must be pointed out 
that recognition of inadequate knowl- 
edge of a particular subject during the 
teaching process often results in a re- 
ferral to the research side of this two- 
way street for investigation and possible 
solution—at least it results in an increase 
in knowledge of a particular subject. 

Also important is the fact that as each 
student is prepared for his particular 
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type of medical practice, he must be so 
educated as to become competent in his 
translation of new knowledge made 
available through research. In fact, 
most medical schools require research 
experience of all students to insure the 
acquisition of a research attitude and re- 
search approach to clinical practice, for 
every clinical case is a research problem. 

Even in the area of graduate and post- 
graduate students, we can see how the 
same reasoning applies. In recent years 
our medical schools have trained many 
candidates for graduate and postgrad- 
uate degrees in biological, medical, and 
related physical sciences as well as in 
many other areas. In fact, most fresh- 
men and sophomore medical classes to- 
day include other individuals who are 
registered as master or doctor-of- 
philosophy candidates and who need 
medical courses as part of their prepara- 
tion for such degrees. Much of their 
learning experience comes through active 
participation in varied types of research, 
which provides the framework within 
which students exercise the interest and 
knowledge derived from classroom, semi- 
nar, and library study. Also medical stu- 
dents are encouraged to delay progress 
toward their doctor-of-medicine degrees 
in order that they can do full-time re- 
search, and through this obtain master 
or doctor-of-philosophy degrees. Some 
of these give up their doctor-of-medicine 
aspirations entirely and dedicate them- 
selves to pure science, research, and 
teaching. Hence, it would be impossible 
to conduct the high-level educational 
programs necessary for graduate and 
postgraduate education if there is dis- 
tinction made between any of the phases 
of training a medical school offers as it 
prepares those who are to provide for 
maintaining the health standards of our 
Nation. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I sincerely 
hope that at an early date this program 
will be expanded upon to include multi- 
purpose facilities so that those institu- 
tions which are engaged in training of 
medical students will not be discrimi- 
nated against. 

I realize that in the closing hours of 
this Congress it is extremely difficult to 
have this amendment included but it 
seems to me that this matter should be 
one of the first orders of business for the 
next Congress. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are all aware of the tremendous 
impact made upon the world when it 
was announced that a safe, effective and 
potent vaccine had been developed 
against poliomyelitis by Dr. Jonas Salk. 
People who had contributed their money 
to that research effort for 17 years were 
able to see their hopes finally realized. 
Mothers and fathers all over the world 
breathed easier. 

While many people, because of their 
own personal contributions, were aware 
of the costs involved in just this one re- 
search project, few realized that Dr. Salk 
accomplished his work in an inadequate 
laboratory of an outmoded building. I 
use Dr. Salk’s case only to illustrate a 
situation typical of those faced by 
many outstanding medical investigators 
throughout the country. For like him, 
they have been making their contribu- 
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tions to medical science by conducting 
vital programs in facilities designed for 
lesser programs of 40 and 50 years ago. 

It was announced recently that Dr. 
Salk is not resting on the laurels re- 
ceived in his conquest of polio but is 
currently working in many fields, in- 
cluding that of cancer research. There 
is no doubt in the minds of many people, 
including myself, that he will make oth- 
er significant contributions as the years 
pass by. Yet it is reported that he still 
works in the same crowded, inadequate 
quarters that he occupied while develop- 
ing the polio vaccine, in spite of the im- 
portant financial support that is made 
each year to his costly but productive 
program by many groups. Those re- 
sponsible for medical education and re- 
search have informed us that his is not 
an isolated case but, in fact, symbolic 
of the majority of investigators in our 
medical teaching centers. 

I am well aware that these conditions 
exist, because they have been brought 
to my attention insofar as the medical 
schools of my own State are concerned. 
For instance, one medical school build- 
ing in Illinois is a discarded old hospital 
which was converted some 28 years ago. 
The administration of the school has 
utilized every possible inch of space and, 
in spite of continuing repair work, the 
quarters are very crowded and inade- 
quate for research and teaching activi- 
ties. I am sure you can realize how vir- 
tually impossible it would be to keep a 
qualified research staff intact under such 
adverse conditions. It is done only be- 
cause of the dedication of the research- 
ers involved. While it is planning to 
build a new medical structure costing 
several millions of dollars, the school 
does not have enough funds from pri- 
vate sources either on hand or antici- 
pated in the future. Its only hope lies 
in our passing favorable legislation such 
as H. R. 12876, which will appropriate 
Federal matching funds for construction 
of such multipurpose facilities. There- 
fore, I recommend that we do all in our 
power to see that H. R. 12876 is approved 
here today. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out that in addition to the as- 
sistance this bill will provide for main- 
taining the excellent standards of medi- 
cal research in our Nation’s medical 
schools, there are perhaps even more 
implications to be considered than the 
ever-constant battle against diseases. 

Recent trends in medical and bio- 
logical research are such that it is safe 
to say that we are witnessing the begin- 
nings of a new era of medical science. 
The firing of satellites into orbit has 
started a chain reaction in medicine just 
as much as it has in other scientific 
areas. We would be most unrealistic 
if we did not look upon the balance of 
this century as a period when the ad- 
vances in medicine will make the prog- 
ress of the past 50 years fade into rela- 
tive insignificance. 

For many years we have known that 
the biological and medical aspects of 
stratosphere flight would eventually be- 
come tremendously important to the Na- 
tion and the world at large. Though we 
have been developing much of the basic 
knowledge important to this, recent 
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world developments have shown us that 
our biological and medical scientists 
must multiply these efforts by a very 
great factor. Here again, our schools of 
medicine will be called upon to play a 
most important role. 

And as we survey the past and look 
at the present—what of tomorrow’s 
progress in medicine itself? The use 
today of radioactive isotopes, the devel- 
opment of new methods of molecular 
analysis and electronic measurement, to- 
gether with other new developments 
made in medical research each day are 
just a few of the factors which will lead 
American medicine to undreamed-of 
heights in the future. 

It is true that as we look back to the 
medical system in education 50 years 
ago and then to what American medicine 
represents in the world today, we see a 
system of schools in which we can take 
great pride. But as outstanding as our 
system is today, much of what has been 
accomplished has been done under great 
handicaps. From the standpoint of need 
relative to supply, most of our teaching 
programs have been undermanned. Our 
teachers and investigators have been 
underpaid. Facilities and equipment 
have been outmoded and inadequate. 
When we think of what was accom- 
plished under these conditions and what 
might have been carried out had a 
stronger foundation been laid at the be- 
ginning, the possibilities are staggering. 

Today with the ever present excite- 
ment over the far-reaching consequences 
of satellites and space exploration, which 
are no longer myths but startling reali- 
ties, with the cures for seemingly hope- 
less diseases within our grasp, with the 
forceful demand by the public for more 
and better medical services and with the 
rapidly climbing population statistics, 
the importance of H. R. 12876 is self- 
evident. I urge its approval. We must 
begin today to plan for tomorrow’s 
needs. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill, as amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act (relating to health 
research facilities) for 3 years, and for 
other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks just prior to the 
passage of the bill, H. R. 12876. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


RECONVEYING THE LANDS RE- 
QUIRED FOR BURKE AIRPORT 
TO THE FORMER OWNERS 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 637 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 10045) to provide for the sale of all 
of the real property acquired by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce for the construction of 
the Burke Airport, Virginia. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ALLEN] and yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 637 
makes in order the consideration of 
H. R. 10045, a bill to reconvey the lands 
acquired for Burke airport to the 
former owners. The resolution provides 
for an open rule and 1 hour of general 
debate on the bill. 

In 1951 the Government acquired 
1,031 acres of land in 63 separate tracts 
near Burke, Fairfax County, Va., to be 
used for the construction of a public 
airport for the District. Subsequently 
a site at Chantilly, Va., was selected and 
the property at Burke is no longer 
needed. 

The bill provides that within a 90-day 
period following the enactment of the 
bill, States, political subdivisions, mu- 
nicipalities, and tax-exempt hospitals 
and educational institutions will be af- 
forded an opportunity to acquire the 
land under existing laws—the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 or the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, which authorize disposal of 
public lands to such governments and 
institutions at a price which is 50 per- 
cent of its fair value, based on the high- 
est and best use thereof. Then, if the 
tracts involved have not been disposed 
of, during the next 90 days the former 
owners will be afforded an opportunity 
to reacquire the land at the price paid 
the former owners of the land when it 
was acquired by the United States. The 
amount would be reduced if any damage 
had been done to the land or to any im- 
provements on the land as a direct or 
indirect result of the acquisition. This 
determination will be made by the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services. If 
a part of a tract is taken by the State 
or a local government, the Administra- 
tor will also determine the price to be 
paid to the former owner for the re- 
mainder of such tract. i 

At the end of 180 days if the tracts 
have not been disposed of under this 
bill, then the provisions of all other laws 
relating to the disposition of surplus 
property will come into operation. 

I urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 637. 
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Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. May I ask 
the gentleman if he recalls that there 
was some opposition to the rule in the 
Rules Committee? May I also make it 
clear that there are some Members of 
the House who are very much opposed to 
this legislation, not as an individual 
piece of legislation, but because of the 
very dangerous precedent it would es- 
tablish. 

I am very hopeful the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce will 
allow me some time to debate the bill. 
We might go ahead and consider the 
rule. I am not attempting to disturb 
that, because I should like the House to 
consider this legislation. It is a very 
serious matter. As I understand, there 
is 1 hour of debate allowed under the 
rule? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Is the gen- 
tleman from Alabama going to handle 
the time for the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I assume the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] will handle 
the time. However, I think I can assure 
the gentleman he will be given ample 
time to present his views. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Essentially, 
this rule will enable the House to con- 
sider whether or not it wants to give 
land back to former owners at the price 
they received some 8 years ago. This 
will probably cost us in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000 to $500,000 in connec- 
tion with these tracts. But as a prece- 
dent, it might cost this country millions 
and millions of dollars. I think it should 
be most carefully considered in the light 
of the attitude of this administration and 
this Congress toward getting a fair, cur- 
rent market value on property that is 
sold by the Government. 

Mr, ALLEN of Dllinois. Mr. Speaker, 
although I am well aware that this is 
a very controversial bill, I know of no 
one who is against the rule and for that 
reason I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

“eG motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


INCREASING THE NATIONAL DEBT 
LIMIT 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to the order of the House 
entered on yesterday, I call up the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 671) providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 13580, a bill to 
increase the public debt limit, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
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(H. R. 13580) to increase the public debt 
limit, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. That after 

debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the bill 
shall be considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendment shall be in 
order to said bill except amendments offered 
by direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means may be 
offered to any section of the bill at the con- 
clusion of the general debate, but said 
amendments shall not be subject to amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion, except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] and at this time I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 154] 
Adair Garmatz Morris 
Ashley Gordon Moulder 
Bailey Granahan N 
Barden Gregory Nx 
Bass, Tenn. Griffiths Philbin 
Bentley Harden Pillion 
Blitch Hess Powell 
Bolling Hillings Radwan 
Brooks, La. Hull Rees. Kans. 
Broomfield James Robeson, Va. 
Buckley Jenkins Saund 
Burdick Jones, Mo Scherer 
Byrd Judd Scott, N. C. 
Carnahan Kearney Scott, Pa. 
Celler ee Scrivner 
Christopher Kilburn Sheehan 
Co'mer Landrum Shelley 
Davis, Tenn. Latham Shuford 
Dawson, Utah Lennon Sieminskti 
Dies Lesinski Smith, Kans 
Diggs Spence 
Eberharter McIntire Stauffer 
Engle Machrowicz Talle 
Evins Mailliard n 
Fallon Mason Wilson, Ind 
Farbstein Michel Zelenko 
Fogarty Miller, N. Y. 
Friedel Moore 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 347 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 


ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


INCREASE IN PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution now be- 
fore the House makes in order the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13580) to 
increase the public debt limit. It is the 
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usual closed rule, providing for 2 hours 
of debate and waiving points of order. 
Only amendments offered by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means shall be in 
order. 

The bill provides that the permanent 
debt limit shall be raised from $275 bil- 
lions to $285 billions, and in addition to 
that the limit be temporarily raised to 
$288 billion through June 30, 1960, at 
which time the limit will revert to $285 
billion. 

The recession has cut deeply into ex- 
pected revenues for the fiscal year. The 
net revenues amount to $59,100,000,000 
as against estimates of $72,400,000,000. 
We are faced with an estimated budget 
deficit of about $12 billion for the cur- 
rent fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. 
This is based on estimates of $79 billion 
in expenditures and $67 billion in 
receipts. 

Mr. Speaker, this is one of the things 
I suppose we have to do, but I want to 
remind the House again, as I have re- 
minded you before, that we have in- 
creased the debt limit once this year 
already and now we are about to increase 
it another $10 billion. 

There seems to be no end to the infla- 
tionary spiral which keeps pushing the 
debt limit up and pushing the country 
meian intc debt and deeper into infla- 

on. 

I reminded the House a few days ago of 
some of the things that are pending now. 
That was before this question came up 
of increasing the debt limit. The in- 
crease now does not take into considera- 
tion pending measures that are now 
awaiting the action of this House before 
adjournment. 

I call the attention of the House to 
some of the bills on which the Committee 
on Rules is being pressured for rules and 
what they are going to mean in terms 
of further increase in the debt iimit. 

We have before the Committee on 
Rules a bill called the school bill. It is 
supposed to authorize the appropriation 
of money for scholarships, and so forth, 
for scientists, to educate them. That is 
$1 billion. 

We have a bill before the Committee 
on Rules for relief to the depressed areas 
in the country—whatever they are. 
That is only $275 million. I do not 
know whether that is going to go very 
far toward alleviating the depression. 

We have coming up, a housing bill in- 
volving $2,400,000,000 which is supposed 
to be passed before this session ends. 

The other day we had a municipal 
facilities bill which, if passed, eventually 
before this session ends, and it may be, 
would involve another $2 billion. 

Then we have pending a mineral sub- 
sidy bill involving $650 million. 

That totals up to something lke 
$6,350,000,000. I believe that the school 
bill, as was stated by the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means this 
morning, is included in the budget for 
this year to the extent of $1 billion. If 
that is correct, then there is $5 billion 
that this Congress is expected to add to 
the burden of the taxpayers between 
now and the end of the session. So I 
am wondering when we are going to 
have to increase the debt limit again 
because it seems to me that this business 
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of increasing the debt limit a couple of 
times a session has gotten to be a matter 
of mere shadow boxing. It just does 
not have any effect. We keep on ap- 
propriating money and authorizing ap- 
propriations. I am wondering where we 
are going to stop. I am wondering if it 
would not be the best thing for this 
country if we would just quit bringing 
out these authorization bills for these 
large amounts that are going to increase 
the taxpayers burdens and are going to 
make it necessary to increase the debt 
limit until you will get to the point 
where this inflationary situation is just 
going to destroy the economy of this 
country. Now there is not any question 
about that; is there? Is there anyone 
sitting in this Chamber who does not 
think we are not just driving ourselves 
into an inflation that nobody will be able 
to control? I am just wondering if 
there is not enough stamina in this 
Congress to stop right here and now and 
say that this is going to be the end of it 
at least for this session. I wish every 
Member of the House could have heard 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means before the Committee on 
Rules this morning on this debt limita- 
tion and the colloquies that took place 
between him and some of the members 
of the Committee on Rules. I think it 
would have made you shudder at the 
picture that was painted there of what 
we are deliberately heading ourselves 
into. I think we must stop and think a 
little bit. I hope the pressure of Mem- 
bers who want special bills that involve 
the expenditure of large sums of 
money—I hope that their pressure on 
the Committee on Rules would cease. 
Then let us get out of here and stop this 
matter of just raising anc raising and 
raising the debt limit time after time. 
This debt limit must be raised. Do not 
have any misunderstanding about that. 
If we do not raise it some day in the 
near future, somebody is going to go 
down to the Treasury with a check and 
there will not be any money there to pay 
it. I am throwing in these few remarks 
merely as an aside because this bill to- 
day is something that has just got to be 
passed. There is not anything that we 
can do about it. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not true that the 
only way we can avoid the necessity of 
raising the national debt limit is by 
stopping some of these unprecedented 
expenditures which are now going on in 
the nation? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is 
what I have been trying to say in my 
feeble way—the gentleman has summed 
it up. We just must stop this thing be- 
cause the beginning of the trouble is 
with the authorizations. When you 
authorize the expenditure of money, 
then you have to appropriate the money. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
associate myself with the views the dis- 
tinguished gentleman has expressed here 
today. I know the gentleman has la- 
bored long and hard in the effort to stop 
some of these money spending bills. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
great respect for the gentleman's opin- 
ion. I would like to ask him this ques- 
tion. 

In the event the debt limit were not 
raised, does the gentleman believe that 
by curtailment of expenditures on the 
part of the executive branch it would 
be possible by any stretch of the imag- 
ination to stay within the present 
limit? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. You are just 
as qualified to answer thatasIam. We 
have sat here and appropriated the 
money. When a check is presented we 
have to pay it. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am certain that I need not mention 
that this is a very unpleasant bill, one 
of the most unpleasant bills that has 
been before the House since I have been 
a Member of Congress. 

We are told by the most reliable 
sources that the Federal deficit for this 
fiscal year will amount to approximately 
$12 billion. 

That deficit cannot be held less, un- 
less certain bills which my good friend 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] has mentioned, amounting to six 
or seven billion dollars, are held up in 
this Congress; or, secondly, unless the 
Congress now repeals certain laws and 
appropriations that have already passed 
at this session of the Congress; or un- 
less the economic recovery of this coun- 
try raises unprecedentedly, which will 
bring in more revenue in this fiscal year, 
or, unless taxes are raised sufficiently to 
balance Federal revenues and expendi- 
tures. 

It appears unlikely to me that the eco- 
nomic conditions of this country will 
rise sufficiently in order to bring in $12 
billion additional revenues over estimat- 
ed expenditures. It also appears to me 
that taxes will not be raised. I am cer- 
tain that none of us expects that to hap- 
pen, or wants that to happen. We know 
that 83 percent of the expenditures of 
our Government are confined to interest 
on the national debt, approximately $8 
billion; for the defense of our country; 
for veterans’ benefits; for mutual secu- 
rity and military aid; and for our atom- 
ic energy program. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, over 
at our House Office Building we just can- 
not hear because of construction ma- 
chinery. So I come over here and sit 
down in three or four different places to 
try to hear the gentleman. Will you 
tell me where I can go to hear the gen- 
tleman? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I would say 
that it requires now 20 million out of 
the sixty-seven or sixty-eight million 
working income-tax payers who pay $400 
income tax yearly to pay the interest on 
our national debt. So that is an item 
that we cannot reduce, the payment of 
the interest on our national debt. 

As the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmirH] has mentioned, what would hap- 
pen if we do not raise the debt limit? It 
would mean that with the expenditures, 
the appropriations made by this Con- 
gress of $12 billion more than is esti- 
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mated to come in through Federal taxes, 
there would be $12 billion worth of bills 
payable with no available funds to pay 
them by the United States Treasury. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Is not the remedy for 
this situation an immediate increase in 
taxes? That is the only way the people 
will come to understand and Congress 
will come to understand that it does not 
meet its responsibilities when it does not 
keep expenditures down. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I would say 
that was one of the things I mentioned. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr, JENSEN. I am sure the gentle- 
man can remember that shortly after 
Sputnik I was launched a lot of people 
kind of lost their heads and wanted us to 
spend, spend, spend. Shortly after this 
session of Congress convened, the other 
party, the Democratic Party, brought in 
two resolutions directing the President 
of the United States to spend more 
money and faster: One which directed 
him to spend more money and faster for 
military establishments in our Nation, 
and the other to spend more money and 
faster for the civilian administration of 
our Government. Almost every Member 
of Congress voted for it. I did not vote 
for it, Mr. Speaker, and I am sorry we 
are in the situation in which we find our- 
selves today partly because of those two 
resolutions. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. With 
respect to the suggestion that one of the 
ways toe te a part of the deficit 
would be to increase taxes. I am sure 
the gentleman recognizes with me that 
there is a point beyond which it is ex- 
ceedingly unwise to increase the level 
of tax rates. I think he will agree also 
that we have reached the limit because 
of the many areas where too high taxes 
are acting as a brake on the economy. 

I hope that in the not too distant fu- 
ture this Congress may see fit to adjust 
the tax burden, taking off some of the 
peaks and leveling up some of the valleys 
SO we can improve the economy by wise 
tax adjustment, so more people will have 
jobs at better wages, and the Gov- 
ernment will collect taxes from more 
people but not as much from some of 
the people as they now do. That is the 
way, through wise and careful readjust- 
ment, we will be able to increase the take 
from the people while the people at the 
same time have more and better jobs 
with better incomes. An improvement 
in the economy will result. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman, and I want to say that I 
agree 100 percent with the gentleman. 
I am absolutely opposed to the raising 
of taxes. I agree with my good friend 
from Pennsylvania that the probable 
result of raising taxes would be to bring 
in less revenue. The history of taxation 
is that when you lower the rate you give 
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more encouragement to private enter- 
prise to develop. That was demon- 
strated during the twenties when taxes 
were reduced twice. The Federal Treas- 
ury received more money. 

I want to thank the gentleman. I 
agree with the gentleman absolutely. I 
was merely saying that that has been 
proposed as one way of taking care of 
the $12 billion deficit. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GWINN. Will the gentleman tell 
us how long he has been on the Rules 
Committee? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I believe for 
22 years. 

Mr. GWINN. Does the gentleman see 
any evidence, especially now, that this 
Congress will increase taxes? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I see no evi- 
dence of it. 

Mr. GWINN. Does the gentleman see 
any evidence or has he seen any evi- 
dence in the last 20 years that this Con- 
gress will stop as the gentleman from 
Virginia suggested, stop making appro- 
priations? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
speaks for itself. 

Mr. GWINN. Then would not the 
remedy be, and possibly the only remedy, 
that this Congress be limited by consti- 
tutional amendment in its power to tax? 
What would the gentleman say of that? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. If there were 
some other sound practical method of 
bringing in revenue to run our Govern- 
ment—I imagine the gentleman is talk- 
ing about income taxes? 

Mr. GWINN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I would. say 
that if there were any other reasonable, 
sound method than raising income taxes 
to produce sufficient revenue to meet the 
appropriations passed by Congress, and 
which the Secretary of the Treasury 
must meet, I certainly would be for it. 
The present rate of income taxes is con- 
fiscatory. 

Mr. GWINN. My point, Mr. Speaker, 
is this: Is there any remedy except the 
limitation concept on the power of Con- 
gre-s to tax and spend? Is there any 
other remedy in sight? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. None that I 
know of. If you put it in that light, no. 

Mr. GWINN. And has there been any 
other remedy in history that the gentle- 
man knows of except the limitation 
concept? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I would say, 
from the history of other governments 
of the world, that what the gentleman 
Says is true. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Was there 
any evidence before the Committee on 
Rules on unexpended or unobligated 
balances? I recall that after World 
War II many departments of the Gov- 
ernment, the Department of Defense 
and others, had large unexpended bal- 
ances that we rescinded and put back 
into the Treasury. What is the situa- 
tion now relative to unobligated and un- 
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expended balances, or carryover funds 
in various departments of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I would say 
to the gentleman that to the best of my 
knowledge there are several billion dol- 
lars of funds unexpended. The Govern- 
ment is the largest business in the world, 
and those funds may be compared with 
reserves in private enterprises, in corpo- 
rate entities. I do not know whether in 
comparison with size the unexpended 
balances of the Federal Government are 
larger or smaller than those of large 
business concerns. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I think all 
of us join the gentleman in recognizing 
that when we run up the bills we have 
to pay for them later. That is all we are 
talking about today. Does the gentle- 
man see any prospect in sight that this 
Congress, between the time it meets and 
adjourns in any session, will have the 
self-control, the self-discipline, to create 
a forced balanced budget so that we do 
not spend more than we take in in any 
given Congressional year? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I think the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Gwinn], 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER] 
and I are all in agreement on that score. 

Mr. ALGER. That would be a step in 
the right direction, to propose legislation 
to provide a forced balanced budget 
while Congress is in session and before it 
adjourns? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Definitely. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has 
stated that the Government must now 
appropriate $8 billion annually for in- 
terest and other carrying charges on the 
public debt; is that correct? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. At least $8 
billion. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand, of course, 
there are a number of imponderables, 
but does the gentleman have any idea 
how much this proposed increase in the 
ceiling will increase the carrying 
charges, interest and other carrying 
charges, on the public debt? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. If you take 
the amount of $10 billion increase in the 
permanent debt plus $3 billion in the 
temporary debt, it makes a total of $13 
billion. Then you have to consider the 
rate that the Government has to pay 
and the number of years it will continue 
to pay on that debt. It is impossible to 
arrive at a figure because we do not know 
when we are going to stop paying on 
that $13 billion, or when that money will 
be paid back. If it is paid back in 3 
years, the interest will not be as great, 
naturally, as it will be if it takes us 20 
years or more to pay it back. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman does not 
think they are going to pay anything off 
on this debt in the next 3 years, does he? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. To my good 
friend from Iowa who is recognized as 
one of the most economy-minded Mem- 
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bers of Congress, I can only say I hope so. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. VURSELL. Will the gentleman 
agree with me that the 7 percent infia- 
tion that we have had during the last 4 
years, which would amount to $4.9 bil- 
lion on expenses of Government of $70 
billion, represents $4.9 billion of infla- 
tion? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. The gentle- 
man from Illinois is an expert fiscal au- 
thority and I am not. The gentleman is 
a student of finance; I am not. I am 
willing to accept the gentleman’s figures. 

Mr. VURSELL. I would like to raise 
this question. I believe Congress should 
have this sort of control. Last year, and 
even the year before, the President of the 
United States called upon the big labor 
unions of the country and the big busi- 
ness interests of the country to stop this 
inflation. Congress failed to join the 
President, Congress did not make any 
effort to join the President in that plea 
with the result that since that time, even 
within the past 4 months, the people who 
are manufacturing the implements of 
war have had an increase of an average 
of 26 percent, and for the third year in 
steel there was an increase of 20 percent 
that became effective August 1. The re- 
sult is that steel is being raised $4.50 a 
ton. All of which runs up the cost of 
the Federal Government and all of which 
could be controlled, if this Congress had 
had the courage to pass a concurrent res- 
olution insisting that this inflation be 
stopped. It goes on year after year and 
in my judgment it will continue until we 
stop this constant spiral of wages which 
brings about a constant spiral of prices, 
not only on munitions of war but on 
everything else, affecting all of the peo- 
ple. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. The public and ap- 
parently this Congress seem to be ob- 
livious to the national debt as such. 
Obviously there is a breaking point. We 
have gone up to $275 billion and it is 
now proposed to go up to $285 billion. 
What point do we reach in the exten- 
sion of this national debt before we 
reach this breaking point? Does any- 
one have a figure? Everyone seems to 
feel that we can just keep on going up 
without reaching any breaking point. 
Is there some figure? Is it $300 billion? 
Is it $350 billion? How far can we go 
before the “bust” will come? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. The genile- 
man certainly has brought forth a good 
point, but I am frank to confess that I 
do not know just where that breaking 
point would be. 

In conclusion, may I say this: As I see 
it, there are only two elementary or 
practical formulas before us. One is 
that we dare not permit $12 billion 
worth of bills payable to enter the 
Treasury Department and to be marked 
“No funds available.” That is one prac- 
tical requirement that I do not believe 
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anyone can deny. As unpleasant as is 
this bill to raise the debt ceiling by $13 
billion, I do not believe it is as un- 
pleasant as to have our United States 
Government, whose word has always 
been as good as gold, have no funds 
available in the United States Treas- 
ury when people back in our districts 
who have Government contracts, and 
who have performed on those contracts 
and delivered, come in asking for pay- 
ment. That is one thing I believe should 
not happen. 

The other, Mr. Speaker, in regard to 
the solution of this problem, would be 
to follow the good suggestion of my good 
and capable friend, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. Let us lock up 
this Congress and adjourn and go home, 
and then we can save at least $6 bil- 
lion. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN], 

IN A HOLE OF OUR OWN DIGGING 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my understanding that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] stated in sub- 
stance that if we continue to appropriate 
as we have, and pass the bills which are 
now before the Rules Committee, if they 
are reported out, we will be in serious 
financial trouble. I also understood him 
to say that a similar result would come 
to us if we failed to raise the debt limit, 
and someone went into a Government 
office with a bill, and there were no funds 
available, Was that understanding 
correct? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It is my un- 
derstanding if you reach the debt limit, 
which means expenditures, you have to 
stop issuing bonds, A debt limit is a debt 
limit. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. My understanding 
was that the gentleman's statement was 
to the effect that if these bills that are 
now pending before the Rules Committee 
came out of the Committee on Rules, and 
were then adopted, we would then be in 
serious trouble; that is, we would be 
bankrupt, and we would have no way of 
meeting our obligations other than by 
increasing taxation or the debt limit, 
calling Congress back for the purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. We could in- 
crease the debt limit again. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We could borrow 
more money and pay interest on that? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. So we are in trouble 
anyway. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Apparently nothing 
is going to get us out of it until we shock 
the people into realizing what is happen- 
ing. That they must furnish the money 
to meet the obligations the pressure 
groups insist we incur. 

Our primary in Michigan is today. 
Naturally, having opponents, 2 in the 
Republican Party and 1 in the Demo- 
cratic Party, Mr. Speaker, I might or 
perhaps should be worried because I 
think I can be helpful if here for the next 
2 years. But all of my opponents, the 2 
Republicans and the 1 Democrat, are 
campaigning on the issue that I voted 
too many times against appropriations. 
They say the old boy is negative all the 
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time and that they do not approve—each 
would be positive—apparently even if 
wrong. 

That is to say, the two Republican 
primary candidates and one of the Demo- 
cratic primary candidates, by their cam- 
paign literature and their verbal state- 
ments, as well as by their ads in the 
papers, infer that, when an appropria- 
tion for foreign aid came along, I should 
have voted “yea,” instead of having 
voted “no” against the expenditure and 
waste of billions and billions of tax dol- 
lars abroad while the home folk went 
without. 

They also contend—at least they in- 
fer—that, where I voted “no,” they 
would have voted “yea”; that, where 
some particular group wanted an in- 
crease in subsidies or in benefit pay- 
ments, they would have voted in favor 
of further appropriations, never have 
voted “no”; that, had they been here 
when the appropriation to move a mili- 
tary base from one location where the 
community had years ago wanted it 
established—now wanted it removed be- 
cause a city had grown up around the 
base, even though it cost $35 million, 
each would have voted “yea.” 

Apparently their argument is that, 
where I voted to impose some restric- 
tions upon the racketeering and extor- 
tion practiced by a few corrupt union of- 
ficials who had strong-armed themselves 
into power, they would have voted to 
permit such activities to continue. 

What gets my goat is that these emi- 
nent gentlemen, while all announced 
that they are for economy and efficiency, 
contend that I have failed in my service 
here because I did not vote for—in favor 
of—every foolish, wasteful, sometimes 
harmful scheme, costing millions—and 
for which each would have voted “yea.” 
Why haven't they the intelligence and 
the courage to state just how they would 
have voted when confronted with each 
of these issues? 

It is always popular for a candidate 
to announce that he is against excessive 
taxation but for all appropriations, but 
never to make a promise that he would 
vote against a particular request from a 
pressure group which we all know would 
increase appropriations or add to the 
public debt and which sometimes is 
downright silly. 

My opponents, Republicans and one 
Democrat—the other seems to be rea- 
sonable—seem always to be against 
everything I do, every vote I cast. But, 
to date and over the years, not one has 
ever had the inclination or the cour- 
age—whichever it may be—to publicly 
announce before an election just where 
he stands, just how he would vote on any 
specific issue. 

Sure, they are against sin but not 
one of them ever voted to curb or pun- 
ish it; ever told those whose votes he 
solicits just how he would have voted, 
had he been confronted by that issue. 

The primary is over, so I have no hesi- 
tancy whatever in making the foregoing 
statements. 

Would I be serving the people of the 
Fourth District if, during the remainder 
of this session, I voted for every appro- 
priation bill which came before the 
House? 
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As is well known, there are today 
measures pending before the Committee 
on Rules which call for additional ex- 
penditures approaching $9 billion. If 
reported out, would one of the Demo- 
cratic primary candidates and the two 
Republican primary candidates vote to 
make those appropriations? All of 
these bills have been before Congress 
for some time. Do-gooders have in each 
instance supported them. For each bill 
pressure has been put upon me to go 
along and vote the appropriation re- 
quested. Did I do so? 

The deficit for 1958—and we are now 
in fiscal year 1958—would be something 
like $12 billion, to be added to the in- 
weent gata public debt of $276 bil- 

on. 

Today’s primary election in Michigan 
is practically over now. Nothing I say 
here can affect the result, but the people 
of the District know very well that as 
to a majority of those appropriations 
my vote will be “no” or, as these pri- 
mary contestants so freely charge, nega- 
tive. Not one of the three has indicated 
how he would vote. 

They are all—each and every one of 
them—if permitted to deal in generali- 
ties—in favor of helpful, sound legisla- 
tion, but, when nailed down to a specific 
item, not one of them has or will ir the 
campaign—if nominated—at least, that 
is my judgment—have the courage to 
tell just where he stands, how he would 
have voted or will vote—‘“yes” or “no,” 
if required to do so, on any specific 
issue. 

It is too late now to argue that. I 
should or should not be renominated 
today and reelected in November, but 
if I skimp through this time should I 
from now on vote for every single ap- 
propriation that comes before the House, 
when I know that by so doing I am in- 
creasing the amount which the taxpay- 
ers must kick in every year? Should I 
vote to increase the debt limit, so we 
can borrow more money and future 
generations pay more interest on the 
ever increasing public debt. 

It may be possible that by refusing to 
increase the debt limit and by shock- 
ing the people into a realization of the 
situation, where vouchers on the United 
States Treasury will not be paid, when 
they go to a United States pay office 
with a bill and find there is no money— 
they then realize what has happened. 
Then the President would be forced to 
call Congress back and raise the debt 
limit, borrow and pay interest to meet 
current obligations, and add to the tax 
burden. It might be with that sort of 
drastic treatment, a major operation, 
they could be induced to quit asking us 
to appropriate more and more money. 

Now if I were only 30 and wanted to 
stay in this Congress indefinitely, what 
would be the temptation—to vote for 
every bill that came in here that any- 
body asked for, no matter what the re- 
sult. Well, that is a kind of a tough 
situation a young and green Congress- 
man must face, is it not? Some people 
will not quit asking for money, Mr. 
Speaker, until disaster overtakes us. 
They come along day after day and want 
more millions or billions of dollars appro- 
priated. Then when we vote as they wish 
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and it becomes necessary to pay interest 
on an increased public debt or to add to 
their tax bill, they yell again. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman may be 
unduly worried because not so long 
ago—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, I am not wor- 
ried at all, I have my funeral expenses 
paid for. I bought a monument and I 
have a lot in a cemetery. The only 
thing I could possibly be worried about 
would be the decision of Saint Peter 
when I get up there. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman still 
may be unduly worried. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I said I was not. 
I will not yield to the gentleman to 
disagree. If you want to agree with 
me, as I would like to have the voters 
of the Fourth District of Michigan, all 
right I will yield indefinitely until my 
time expires. 

Mr. GROSS. What I wanted to say 
to the gentleman and to other Members 
of the House is that not too long ago 
the Government bought some high-speed 
presses from the British so that we 
could turn out bonds faster-—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I never voted for 
anything to help the British. My an- 
cestors were in the Revolutionary War. 
Well, that is the situation anyway. Pre- 
sumably, we will be forced to go along. 
I have the highest respect and the ut- 
most confidence in the judgment of my 
friend the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ALLEN] and the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Suir], but it does not seem 
to me that increasing the debt-limit is 
the solution. Something must jar our 
people to the realization of where we 
are drifting. Otherwise as Harry Hop- 
kins once said we “tax and tax and elect 
and elect” spenders and taxers and 
drift—as he did not say—into disaster. 

All of which, Mr. Speaker, brings me 
to a current bill and the clear thinking 
of my colleague. 

As always when financial integrity 
and adherence to constitutional govern- 
ment are in issue, our colleague from 
Michigan's Third Congressional District, 
so ably represented by Aucust E. JOHAN- 
SEN, was on the job when S. 607 came 
before the House. 

That bill called for the payment to a 
former President or Presidents of a mon- 
etary allowance of $25,000 per year. 

It also provided that General Services, 
without regard to civil-service or classi- 
fication lists, furnish a staff consisting 
of an administrative assistant, a secre- 
tary, and other secretarial and clerical 
assistance, ali to be selected by the for- 
mer President and responsible only to 
him. It further provided that the for- 
mer President should fix the compensa- 
tion of his staff, limited only by the 
sums paid by a Senator from the least 
populous State of the Union for similar 
services, but which should not exceed 
the maximum aggregate rate of com- 
pensation payable to employees of a 
Senator. 

The bill further provided that General 
Services furnish each former President 
Suitable office space and that free mail- 
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ing privileges should be given to him, 
only not in excess of 4,000 individual 
pieces per month, the size thereof, how- 
ever, not limited. The bill further pro- 
vided that the widow of any former 
President should be entitled to a pension 
at the rate of $10,000 per annum. 

A strange thing about the bill was 
that it did not provide for nor limit the 
activities of the former President. Ap- 
parently the office of a free adviser, or 
faultfinder, to the people, the Congress, 
and the President was created. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from the 
Third Congressional District of Michi- 
gan [Mr. JoHANSEN], was a member of 
the committee which reported out the 
bill and, as written, was opposed to it. 

It becoming apparent that the bill 
could not be defeated, our colleague did 
the next best thing. He offered an 
amendment which stripped the bill of 
all of its provisions except those provid- 
ing for a pension for a former President 
and the widows of former Presidents. 
Being on the committee, our colleague 
was accurately informed as to its pro- 
visions, was well aware of the purpose 
of the harm which might result if it was 
adopted as written and became a prece- 
dent. 

Yet again, the bill was but the be- 
ginning of another unneeded, expensive 
addition to the Federal Government. 

Many favored the bill as written but 
our colleague saw the resultant harm 
which would undoubtedly follow and of- 
fered an amendment which will save the 
taxpayers millions, if not billions, of 
dollars in the future. 

Because of his skillful management, 
his logical statements, the amendment 
was adopted and he is, as the Chicago 
Tribune editorially stated, entitled to the 
gratitude, not only of the taxpayers of 
his District, but of the taxpayers of the 
Nation. The editorial concisely and fac- 
tually states the situation. It reads: 


A GRATEFUL PUBLIC 


Representative Aucust E. JOHANSEN, Re- 
publican, of Michigan, did a good day’s work 
when he successfully offered an amendment 
to the pensions-for-Presidents bill. The 
Battle Creek Republican proposed removing 
provisions for free office space, clerical hire, 
and free mailing of up to 48,000 pieces a year. 
The bill as passed by the House gives former 
Presidents pensions of $25,000 a year, and 
their widows $10,000. No more. 

We share in the desire that former Presi- 
dents should not be reduced to selling apples 
in front of the White House. The perquisites 
against which Representative JOHANSEN 
acted are another matter entirely. The terms 
of the bill as passed in the Senate and offered 
in the House would, as JOHANSEN said, have 
“begun the buildup of a bureaucracy of actual 
officeholders around a nonexistent office,” 
that of former President. Staff hire of at 
least $60,000 a year, franking privileges, free 
office space—these privileges envisage a large 
perpetual lobby centering around every past 
President. The sort of thing the country 
can well continue to do without. 

The personal pension is a suitable expres- 
sion of a grateful public—without saying 
whether the gratitude is for the person of the 
ex-President or for his retirement from office. 
It exempts the Nation from the possibility of 
a move from the White House to the poor- 
house. It removes a conceivable temptation 
to cash in on high office by undignified or 
improper means, lest lean days follow. 
Though no one who can now be identified as 
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a beneficiary of the new pensions has any 
visible need for checks from the public treas- 
ury, the proposed payments are appropriate 
to both the Presidency and the Congress. 


A tribute completely earned and well 
deserved. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the remaining time to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to call the attention of the House 
to some 11 bills which have been passed 
by the other body. Each of these bills 
has a definite effect upon public-debt 
transactions, if they are passed by the 
House of Representatives. I refer to 
bills that carry legislative authority to 
obligate the Government without any 
review or further consideration by the 
House Appropriations Committee. Pub- 
lic Law 364 of the 85th Congress—emer- 
gency housing—carries an increase in 
the public-debt transactions of $1,900,- 
000,000. Public Law 85, which was not 
reflected in the budget, would have the 
effect of increasing our national debt 
$2 billion. 

Senate bill 3651, the small-business 
investment bill, carries a figure of $250 
million. 

The Community Facilities Act, which 
passed the other body, carried an in- 
crease in the national debt of $900 
million. 

S. 3683, the depressed-areas bill, in- 
volves a debt increase of $300 million. 

S. 4036, the mineral stabilization bill, 
$350 million, as passed by the Senate. 
The bill, as reported to the House, au- 
thorizes a debt increase of $650 million. 

S. 3502, which has been passed by 
the other body and awaits action here 
in the House, the airport-grant bill, car- 
ries a debt-increase figure of $500 mil- 
lion. 

S. 4035 carries a price tag or debt in- 
crease of approximately $2,475 million 
as passed by the Senate. 

S. 3468, the Navaho-Hopi hospital re- 
habilitation act carries a debt increase 
of $20 million. 

The highway act, which we passed in 
the 85th Congress, Public Law 381, in- 
creased the national debt by $269 mil- 
lion in this fiscal year. 

None of these figures were reflected in 
the budget which was submitted to us 
by the executive branch. These au- 
thorization bills are certainly going to 
be reflected in the national debt if 
finally approved. This is in addition to 
the budget expenditure estimates as pre- 
sented by the Bureau of the Budget to 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
These bills carry direct contract authori- 
zation or authority to obligate the gov- 
ernment without even clearing the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

It should be further pointed out that 
these bills are in addition to budget in- 
creases already approved and also in ad- 
dition to many other bills costing vast 
amounts of money which have passed or 
will pass before the adjournment of 
Congress, 

We are on a spending spree of which 
I want no part. I think we are headed 
for serious trouble. I think it is time 
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that this Congress went home. This 
would be in the best interest of future 
generations of Americans and in the best 
interests of today’s taxpayers. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield. 

Mr. COLLIER. I would just like to 
make this one observation. If the 
Members of this Congress are consistent 
and I certainly am prepared to believe 
that they are, I do not think we should 
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have any trouble with this bill today. 
There are those in the Congress who 
have voted consistently for economy. I 
do not think they are morally obligated 
to vote for this bill. On the other hand, 
there are those who voted for all spend- 
ing programs. I think they are obli- 
gated to vote for it. Therefore, I do not 
think the bill should have any trouble 
in passing. 

Mr. LAIRD. The problem is that 
those people who practice real fiscal re- 
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sponsibility sometimes are the ones who 
have to face up to the Nation's tax prob- 
lems and also the debt problems. It 
seems like the spenders like to run from 
tax-increase bills. They believe in big 
spending but want some other genera- 
tion to pay the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include in the Recorp at this 
point a chart showing the status of the 
bills I referred to at the start of my 
remarks: 


Authority to obligate the Government carried in legislative bills, 2d sess., 85th Cong. (public debt transactions and contract authorities as of 


Aug. 4, 1958 


Public Law 85-364 (S. 3418). ...----.-- 
Public Law 85-424 (S. 3149). 


PII a A ENE E E S 


Navahı 


Subtotal 


ty por 

Housing Act of 1958... 
0-Hopi Rehabil 
Highway Act of 1958.. 


Subject Budget report 


Emergency housing). -5.-<-- nn EE 
Export-Import Bank, lending authority. 
Smalli-business investments. -........... 
Community facilities._._ a 


Plus or minus 
compared to 
budget requests 


+235, 000, 000 
4, 135, 000, 000 | +3, 405, 000, 000 
—453, 000, 000 | "+247, 000, 000 


3, 682, 000, 000 | +3, 652, 000, 000 


1 Committee, as re 


ported. 
2 As reported, strikes public debt item. Substitutes authorization for appropria- 
tion, in amount, however, for $650,000,000 rather than $350,000,000. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 


TO AMEND TITLE V OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT OF 1949 


Mr. THORNBERRY, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 672, Rept. 
No. 2448), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10360) to amend title V of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, by striking out the 
termination date. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FLYNT]. 


TO AMEND THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 377) to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act to provide a 2- 
year statute of limitations on actions in- 
volving transportation of property and 
passengers of the United States Govern- 


ment and to provide that reductions for 
overcharges by the United States shall be 
made within 3 years from time of pay- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Interstate 
Commerce Act is amended as follows: 

SECTION 1. At the end of section 16 (3) (e) 
add the following sentence: “With respect 
to the transportation of property or passen- 
gers for or on behalf of the United States, 
the cause of action shall be deemed to ac- 
crue upon the date of payment of the charges 
for the transportation involved or upon the 
date of a subsequent collection for over- 
charges made by the United States, which- 
ever is later.” 

Sec. 2. Add the following new subpara- 
graph to section 16 (3) as subparagraph 
“aj”: 

“(i) The provisions of this paragraph (3) 
shall extend to and embrace all transporta- 
tion of property or passengers for or on be- 
half of the United States in connection with 
any action brought before the Commission 
or any court by or against carriers subject 
to this part.” 

Sec. 3, At the end of section 204a (4) add 
the following sentence: “With respect to the 
transportation of property or passengers for 
or on behalf of the United States, the cause 
of action shall be deemed to accrue upon the 
date of payment of the charges for the trans- 
portation involved or upon the date of a 
subsequent collection for overcharges made 
by the United States, whichever is later.” 

Sec, 4. Add the following new paragraph 
“(7)” to section 204a: 

“(7) The provisions of this section 204a 
shall extend to and embrace all transporta- 
tion of property or passengers for or on be- 
half of the United States in connection with 
any action brought before any court by or 
against carriers subject to this part.” 

Sec. 5. At the end of section 308 (f) (2) 
add the following sentence: “With respect to 


+ Tn addition, guaranteed loans. 
4 By reducing rate increase proposed 
appropriation for postal deficit (figures supplied). 


Budget, $100,000,000; Senate $250,000,000, 
by President the effect would be to increase 


the transportation of property or passengers 
for or on behalf of the United States, the 
cause of action shall be deemed to accrue 
upon the date of payment of the charges for 
the transportation involved or upon the date 
of a subsequent collection for overcharges 
made by the United States, whichever is 
later.” 

Sec. 6. Add the following new subpara< 
graph “(6)” to section 308 (f): 

“(6) The provisions of this paragraph (f) 
shall extend to and embrace all transporta- 
tion of property or passengers for or on be- 
half of the United States in connection with 
any action brought before the Commission 
or any court by or against carriers subject 
to this part.” 

Sec. 7. At the end of section 406 (a) (4) 
add the following sentence: “With respect 
to the transportation of property or passen- 
gers for or on behalf of the United States, 
the cause of action shall be deemed to accrue 
upon the date of payment of the charges for 
the transportation involved or upon the date 
of a subsequent collection for overcharges 
made by the United States, whichever is 
later.” 

Sec. 8. Add the following new paragraph 
“(7)” to section 406a: 

“(7) The provisions of this section 406a 
shall extend to and embrace all transporta- 
tion of property or passengers for or on þe- 
half of the United States in connection with 
any action brought before any court by or 
against carriers subject to this part.” 

Sec. 9, Section 322 of the Transportation 
Act of 1940 (49 U. S. C. 66) is amended as 
follows: 

(1) By striking the word “overpayment” 
and substituting therefor the words “over- 
charge as defined in the Interstate Commerce 
Act and payment in excess of rates, fares, and 
charges established pursuant to section 22 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act.” 

(2) By striking the period at the end and 
adding a colon and the following new provi- 
sion, “Provided, however, That such deduc- 
tions shall be made within 3 years (not in- 
cluding any time of war) from the time of 
payment of bills: Provided further, That 
every claim cognizable by the General Ac- 
counting Office for charges for transportation 
within the purview of this section shall be 
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forever barred unless such claim shall be re- 
ceived in the General Accounting Office 
within 3 years from the date of payment of 
the charges for the transportation involved 
or from the date of a subsequent collection 
for overcharges made by the United States 
for such transportation.” 

Sec. 10. The provisions of this act as 
amending the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, shall apply only to causes of ac- 
tion which accrue on or after the effective 
date of this act. The provisions of this act 
as amending section 322 of the Transporta- 
‘tion Act of 1940 (49 U. S. C. 66) shall apply 
only to transportation performed and pay- 
ment made therefor subsequent to the ef- 
fective date of this act. 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLYNT: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause in S. 377, 
and insert the text of H. R. 8742 as passed. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
may I inquire what this is all about? 

Mr. FLYNT. This is the same bill 
which was passed under suspension of 
the rules earlier today. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Has it been 
cleared by both sides? 

Mr. FLYNT. Yes; it has. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table; a similar House 
bill was laid on the table. 


INCREASE IN PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill CH. R. 13580) to increase the public 
debt limit. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 13580, with 
Mr. EDMONDSON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Miits] will be recognized for 1 hour, 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill H. R. 13580 now 
before the Committee, to raise the debt 
limit, was reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means with only one dis- 
senting vote, on the basis of a specific 
ee by the President for this legis- 
ation. 
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Following the President’s request, the 
committee heard the testimony of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget in 
support of the request. The committee 
also heard our distinguished colleague 
from Texas, Mr. Patman, in behalf of 
certain amendments that he advocated. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill itself poses a 
very serious matter, one that we do 
not like, and places the Ways and Means 
Committee in a position that the com- 
mittee certainly would prefer not to be 
in. The chairman of that committee 
does not look with relish upon this re- 
sponsibility. The bill itself, however, 
Mr. Chairman, is not technical and de- 
tailed. It is, I think, easy of under- 
standing. 

The first section strikes the figure $275 
billion as the permanent debt limit, and 
inserts the figure $285 billion. 

Section 2 of the bill provides for an 
additional temporary debt ceiling be- 
yond $285 billion to $288 billion, from 
now through June 30, 1960. 

Section 3 repeals the action which 
was taken by the Congress which be- 
came law on February 26, 1958, wherein 
the Congress extended the debt ceiling 
on a temporary basis from $275 billion 
to $280 billion, through June 30, 1960. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue before the 
House at the moment is not whether 
this legislation is needed. There has 
been full discussion of the need for this 
legislation through consideration of the 
resolution making the bill in order for 
consideration. The issue primarily is 
one of whether the Congress on the facts 
is justified in providing for a so-called 
permanent increase in the debt ceiling; 
or whether the action taken now should 
merely provide for a temporary increase 
in the debt ceiling. 

Let me, Mr. Chairman, make my own 
position on that point quite clear. 
Many Members will recall that in 1954 
when a request from the administra- 
tion came to Congress for an increase in 
the debt ceiling on a permanent basis 
from $275 billion to $290 billion, I of- 
fered, contrary to the wishes of my own 
leadership, contrary to the thinking of 
the administration, a motion to recom- 
mit the bill to provide for a $15 billion 
temporary increase in the debt. 

I do not view this matter of debt ceil- 
ing lightly as many people do; I have 
always thought that it serves the Con- 
gress a purpose. I wanted the Congress 
to have a greater opportunity, then, to 
review our fiscal situation; so I asked 
you to recommit the bill and make that 
debt increase temporary. But the com- 
mittee refused to follow my suggestion. 
The matter went to the Senate, and 
there it was converted into a temporary 
debt ceiling increase. 

I thought I was right, and I thought 
the other body was right at that time in 
providing for a temporary increase in 
the debt, because in 1954 I thought I 
could see a day in the near future when 
we might be able to accumulate enough 
surplus in excess of our expenditures to 
remove the need for a temporary in- 
crease in the debt ceiling. 

Mr. Chairman, it has turned out in 
the last few years that my thinking was 
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right, because instead of the debt stay- 
ing at the higher figure of $281 billion 
as it was then enacted in 1954, we found 
it possible to decrease that temporary 
increase from the $6 billion to the $3 
billion in a later year and to eliminate 
the temporary increase entirely in a 
subsequent year. 

So I say today, Mr. Chairman, with a 
great deal of regret that I cannot jus- 
tify to the Members of the House on this 
occasion the advisability of just a tem- 
porary increase in the debt ceiling. I 
cannot foresee in the next 3 or 4 years 
the development of a situation that will 
permit this debt to drop below $285 bil- 
lion; that is, enough below to return 
to a ceiling on a permanent basis of $275 
billion. 

I am just as concerned, if not more so, 
Mr. Chairman, about the American peo- 
ple’s destroying our way of life and all 
those things which we have inherited 
from the past as I am about those things 
being destroyed by forces without the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, when we are in a period 
such as the present, I think it is incum- 
bent upon all of us, not only the Members 
of Congress but every man, woman, and 
child in the United States—to develop a 
degree of statesmanship with respect to 
our attitude about Government spending 
and fiscal responsibility that we have not 
yet attained in the history of the United 
States. Iam not saying that, Mr. Chair- 
man, because I am so concerned about 
the immediate situation, but because I 
am concerned about the trends of the 
immediate situation. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that 
we will have a deficit in the fiscal year 
1959 of $12 billion. Oh, I could point 
out to you that that is the largest deficit 
that we have experienced at any time 
in our history except in periods of a 
shooting war. I could point out to you, 
Mr. Chairman, that that deficit results 
from the highest level of Federal spend- 
ing that has ever occurred in our his- 
tory during any period of time when we 
were not involved in a shooting war. 
But those are facts which every Mem- 
ber of this House knows. We are 
facing a situation head on today which 
none of us relishes but which we cannot 
duck. 

We are now at a level of Federal 
spending, Mr. Chairman, estimated by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
for the fiscal year 1959 to approximate 
$79 billion. In answer to my questions 
during the course of the consideration 
of this measure in the committee the 
Director said that in all probability, for 
purposes of our consideration with re- 
spect to the debt ceiling, we would be 
safer to assume a level of Federal spend- 
ing at $80 billion for this fiscal year 
instead of $79 billion. At the same time 
revenues have dropped from an esti- 
mate, in January for this fiscal year, 
of $74 billion plus to $67 billion. When 
we expected in January to have a surplus 
of $400 million in the fiscal year 1959, the 
facts are that present estimates indi- 
cate a $12 billion deficit. 

I can assure you that I could sleep 
better and I am sure the country would 
be less concerned, if I could tell you 
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today that this is a temporary situation 
and one from which we will recover at 
the end of this fiscal year. In the hear- 
ings I asked of the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget how soon, after we 
once attain a level of spending of $80 
billion a year, can we get below that 
level of spending without a disarma- 
ment program or something of that 
sort? Will we do it in the next 4 or 5 
years? Should we not realistically face 
the future with the thought in mind 
that we are likely to spend in the course 
of 5 fiscal years, including the present 
one, approximately $400 billion with- 
out getting into any open conflict? 

The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget indicated in his answer that it 
was more than a possibility. I know, as 
we sit here today thinking of these seri- 
ous matters that during that same pe- 
riod of time existing tax rates will not 
yield $400 billion. So it is quite evident, 
as we ask you today to raise the limit 
to $288 billion that we cannot in truth 
tell you that this will solve the situation 
for the years beyond June 30, 1959. 

The Secretary of the Treasury told us 
very frankly in the course of the hear- 
ings that this entire matter of the debt 
ceiling would have to be again reviewed 
by the Congress next year, and as we 
start another fiscal year, 1960. What 
will that type of Federal spending, and 
the deficits that it contemplates, do to 
this economy? What will that rate of 
spending do to this economy? I do not 
know for certain. 

I have some ideas. It could let loose 
inflationary pressures that in turn will 
be emulated by business and labor. The 
result could be that during the course of 
the next several years we will see rises 
in prices such as we have not seen in 
peacetime. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the gravity 
of the problems with which we are deal- 
ing today, I hope there will be a develop- 
ment of a degree of statesmanship and 
reality on the part of every man and 
woman in all walks of life. I hope that 
they will not continue to believe that 
that man or woman who merely asks for 
their support on the basis of getting more 
and more from the Federal Treasury will 
in the end do them the service that the 
request purports to do. I hope. 

Yes; this is a serious matter today. 
Maybe we should have brought this bill 
to you earlier in the year, because, cer- 
tainly, it was clear to us in March and 
April that we would be here before the 
adjournment of the Congress with this 
request. We indicated on the floor of 
the House during debate on the tax ex- 
tension bill that we would be back. But 
under the circumstances, there is noth- 
ing we can do but face up to the fact 
that the obligations exist and we must 
pay the piper. The money has nearly 
all been appropriated. We cannot pay 
through revenues collected from our sys- 
tem of taxation. We must borrow this 
additional amount in order to meet the 
bills in this fiscal year. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, this debate today re- 
minds me of a story that I think I may 
have told on the floor once before. 
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I do not know how many of you have 
ever been up around Buffalo, N. Y., es- 
pecially over in Black Rock, where you 
look out upon the placid Niagara River. 
It is a beautiful sight. It is a tempting 
sight, because there are boats there that 
you can rent and go out for a ride, if you 
are experienced and know what you are 
doing when you get on that river. The 
scenery there is very beautiful. 

One day a group of people came there 
who were not familiar with the river. 
They saw it, and they had their lunches 
with them, and some musical instru- 
ments, banjos and guitars. They rented 
a boat. They got out on the river, and 
the current took them quietly along. 
They did not have to work. 

They had gone for a short time down 
the river when they commenced to goa 
little faster. Suddenly somebody on the 
shore shouted to them, “Hey, there.” 
They said, “What do you want?” He 
said, “The rapids are below you.” They 
laughed, played their music and Said, 
“This is fine, it's wonderful, it’s joyous. 
Look at the farms around here, look at 
the herds. Isn’t it beautiful?” 

Pretty soon another man called out, 


“Hey, there. Ship ahoy.” They an- 
swered, “What do you want?” He said, 
“The rapids are below you.” They said, 


“What do we care?” 

They rode on. After all, they did not 
have to work. A third time they were 
notified. They were going still faster. 
Finally the fourth time they were noti- 
fied. They looked ahead and they saw 
there the great white waves of water 
going over the rocks leading to the falls. 
They took hold of the oars and started 
working. They rowed until the blood 
rushed from the palms of their hands. 
But they had waited too long. Over 
they went, and down over into the cata- 
ract 160 feet into the boiling waters 
below. 

Mr. Chairman, what I have heard here 
today is only a reminder. 

This Congress has been notified from 
time to time. There are only two men 
in the House of Representatives who 
have been in the Congress as long as I 
have. I have participated in the mak- 
ing of a lot of history. A lot of water 
has run over the dam. I came to the 
Congress when the national debt was 
only $26 billion. We started to retrench. 
We were being flooded with imports. 
We had not rehabilitated all the ma- 
chinery abroad so that they could com- 
pete with us. So we went along for 4 
years retrenching—not spending. Final- 
ly, we reduced taxes. They were then 
the highest that they had ever been. 
We reduced taxes four times in a period 
of about 5 years. We reduced the debt 
from $26 billion to $16 billion when 
things broke abroad and we were in the 
1929 depression, and since that time we 
have had a different experience. We 
have been in wars and we have been 
spending money. We have been spend- 
ing money like “drunken sailors” to use 
the slang expression. We are beginning 
to get now where we have been notified 
time and again that the rapids are below 
us and we are not paying any attention 
to it. I had a check made to see how 
much expenditures I have voted against 
during my service in Congress. I have 
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voted against $68 billion during the 40 
years that I have been here. I have not 
heard a peep out of anybody here about 
expenditures for foreign aid. Every 
Member on this floor knows that the 
combined debts of all the nations of the 
world are not as great as our debt. Yet, 
we are pouring out these funds to these 
people abroad in disregard of our do- 
mestic needs. We are rehabilitating 
their machinery. They are invading our 
markets. I can give you a list here of 
our industries that are on the way out as 
a result of that. I could go on here 
talking for a long time on this question 
of the national debt, but I just want to 
remind you now that we have to do this 
task today. It is a very unpleasant job, 
but we have to increase the national 
debt limit. Why if the time ever came 
when we could not meet the payrolls of 
this government and we could not meet 
the payrolls not only here in Washington 
but throughout the country, there would 
be a run on every bank in this country. 
You know that just as wellasIdo. We 
cannot afford to take that chance. We 
are faced with this situation. We have 
had a spending spree and now we have 
got to pay for it. We have to begin to 
tighten up our belt and meet this situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, for the second time in 
this 2d session of the 85th Congress I 
find myself compelled to rise to urge 
the membership of the House to enact 
legislation that has as its purpose the 
increase in the statutory debt limit. 

The first occasion was a legislative 
proposal to provide a temporary increase 
of $5 billion. This was in January 1958. 
Since that time subsequent fiscal experi- 
ence and subsequent action by the Con- 
gress calling for increased spending has 
necessitated the consideration of the 
legislation before us today to provide a 
permanent increase in the statutory 
debt limit to $285 billion and a temporary 
increase over and above that amount to 
$288 billion. 

I assure the membership of the House 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
has not favorably acted on this legisla- 
tion and the distinguished chairman of 
the committee and I are not speaking in 
favor of its enactment without there 
being urgent need for so doing. The 
details of this need are documented in 
the record of the hearings by the com- 
mittee which was held on June 30, 1958, 
and are summarized in the committee 
report which accompanied this bill to the 
floor of the House of Representatives. I 
will not undertake to restate that need. 
Instead, I will direct a few remaining 
remarks that I will make to the future— 
both immediate and long range. 

In what we hope are the few remain- 
ing days of the current session of the 
85th Congress we will be called upon to 
vote on several legislative proposals 
which in cumulative effect will author- 
ize the expenditure of several billions of 
dollars. In determining our position on 
this legislation and in evaluating the 
essentiality of the programs provided for 
therein, I urge my colleagues to bear in 
mind that such programs will be 
financed by deficit spending and paid 
for by tax burdens passed on to succeed- 
ing generations. I stress the fact that 
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the deficit financing that may occur in 
the next few fiscal years will not be off- 
set by budgetary surpluses that may be 
realized immediately thereafter. 

The fiscal prospects for the next sev- 
eral years are prospects at best of very 
modest surpluses and more likely are 
prospects of continued deficits. The ex- 
tent of such deficits will in large measure 
be determined by the frugality or profli- 
gacy that we as individual members 
bring to the determination of our posi- 
tion on legislative programs involving 
the expenditure of Federal funds. We 
can in good conscience claim that we 
have diligently and ably represented the 
welfare of our Nation and its citizens 
only if we use an inflexible criteria of 
absolute essentiality in supporting the 
expenditures of public funds. When we 
do anything else, we are in effect voting 
against tax reduction: When we do any- 
thing else, we are denying to the tax- 
payers of the future the prospects for a 
less-onerous tax burden: When we do 
anything else, we are depriving our free- 
enterprise economy of the vitality that 
is so necessary to sustain the greatness 
of our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that during 
my tenure in the House of Representa- 
tives my record shows consistent and un- 
stinting endeavors against the mounting 
public indebtedness that today requires 
annual interest payments of over $7 bil- 
lion. The affairs of the world and the 
affairs of our Nation have now brought 
us to a posture of having to make the 
hard decision as to whether or not our 
Federal Government will continue to 
have the confidence of the people with 
respect to the integrity of our monetary 
affairs. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
support the bill, H. R. 13580, but even 
more important, I urge my colleagues in 
the House to exercise wisdom and fore- 
bearance in authorizing the expenditure 
of Federal funds. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Karsten]. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a lamentable occasion. The Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means brings before 
the House the request of the President 
to increase the ceiling on the national 
debt from its present permanent level 
of $275 billion to $288 billion. In this 
overall $13 billion increase in the debt 
ceiling, provision is made at the request 
of the President to raise the permanent 
debt ceiling to $285 billion, with a $3 
billion temporary increase on top of 


The 1956 Republican Platform, among 
other things, promised a gradual reduc- 
tion in the national debt. When the 
Republican administration assumed of- 
fice, our national debt was then $266 
billion. Year by year, under Republican 
fiscal policies, the debt advanced, at the 
end of fiscal year 1958 it reached a high 
of $276 billion. On top of this huge 
deficit comes the request from the Pres- 
ident for authority to go into debt for 
another $13 billion. This is not the first 
time the President has asked the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to enlarge 
the public debt. Rather, this is the 
fifth time in as many years. Never has 
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the Republican Secretary of the Treas- 
ury been sent to the committee to lower 
the debt. His mission is always to raise 
the debt. By contrast, the last Demo- 
cratic administration in 1946 reduced 
the debt ceiling $25 billion. 

If the Democratic Party were in control 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, we would be accused of fiscal irre- 
sponsibility. These repeated increases 
in the debt ceiling would be called deficit 
financing. And quite likely, the pro- 
ceedings in this debate today would have 
to be printed in red ink. 

Perhaps it would be unsportsmanlike 
for us to apply such descriptive terms 
to the Republican Party in its present 
financial distress. The Republican fis- 
cal policy is lying flat on its back and 
although there is a slight temptation to 
kick it, we must be charitable and sym- 
pathize with the poor Republicans. 
They are suffering from fiscal sickness 
and financial misery. 

After all, we must keep in mind that 
the Republican administration is deep 
in a morass of troubles. Most of the 
Republican distress comes from fiscal 
and economic mismanagement. Instead 
of the sound economic policies they 
promised in their platform which would 
create “an atmosphere of confidence in 
which good businesses flourish and cre- 
ate job opportunities for our expanding 
population,” the Republican adminis- 
tration has had a head-on collision with 
a new kind of depression which is re- 
ferred to as a recession. There is not 
much difference between the effects of 
a recession and a depression. They have 
the common characteristic of decreasing 
Federal revenue. This recession, with 
its 5 million unemployed, has had a 
cirect and immediate impact upon the 
national debt. 

In the fiscal year ended last June, the 
Republican administration incurred a 
deficit of almost $3 billion. This deficit 
was brought about because our net rev- 
enues amounted to only $69.1 billion 
instead of $72.4 billion which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had estimated ear- 
lier this year. While some unkind Re- 
publicans may seek to place blame on 
the Congress, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has unwittingly volunteered to 
accept the responsibility. In accepting 
the blame, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, said: 

It was particularly difficult to estimate the 
extent of the change in economic conditions. 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KARSTEN. After I have fin- 
ished my statement. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to know if 
the gentleman can inform me of any 
spending request that he has voted 
against. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Before I answer that 
question, is the gentleman challenging 
the sincerity of my lamentations? 

Mr. LAIRD. Iam not. 

Mr. KARSTEN. I am very glad of 
that, because I have a record of sup- 
porting the administration most of the 
time. 
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Mr. LAIRD. I think the Congress has 
some responsibility in balance. As I 
read the Constitution, I think it was 
clearly set forth in the Constitution that 
the Congress would share some of this 
responsibility. I am one who is willing 
to see the responsibility shifted from the 
Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. KARSTEN] 
has expired. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. KARSTEN. The gentleman's ad- 
ministration has already volunteered to 
accept the blame. I was in the process 
of quoting the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury: 


The impact of the recession on corporate 
profits, which are such an important source 
of revenue, and the extent of the duration 
of the interruption in the growth of per- 
sonal income were hard to foresee. 


The statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury is not difficult to understand. 
He said simply that neither idle people 
nor idle factories pay income taxes and 
as a result Federal revenues are down 
approximately $3 billion. 

To make matters worse, the Secretary 
of the Treasury departed from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means openly pre- 
dicting that the administration will pile 
up another budget deficit of about $12 
billion during the remainder of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. That is not all, for the 
Secretary left the committee with the 
parting thought that he may be required 
to seek a further increase in the public 
debt ceiling above the $288 billion early 
in the next Congress. It is obvious that 
the statutory debt ceiling has had little 
or no effect over the last 6 years other 
than to serve as a source of embarrass- 
ment for the Republican Party. 

Again I say, this is a lamentable oc- 
casion. The sweet soothing fiscal 
promises of the Republican platform 
have lost their flavor and have turned 
sour. They recall to mind four ancient 
lines: 

A moment's halt—a momentary taste 

Of being from the well amid the waste— 

And, lo!—the phantom caravan has reach'd 

The nothing it set out from—Oh, make 
haste! 


Yes, Mr. Chairman; the Republican 
fiscal caravan has reached the nothing 
it set out from. We must make haste. 
We have no alternative but to raise the 
debt ceiling to $288 billion if we are to 
preserve our remaining financial 
integrity. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
apparently is attempting to make this a 
party issue. If he is making it a party 
issue, I would appreciate if he would re- 
view the Democratic Party’s fiscal re- 
sponsibility over the years. The only 
time that the public debt was reduced 
was under a Republican Congress. 

Mr. KARSTEN. The gentleman is 
absolutely wrong. 

If I may refer the gentleman to the 
committee report, he will find a chrono- 
logical list of the national debt ceilings 
and its fluctuations since the very be- 
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ginning. The greatest reduction ever 
made was in 1946, not under a Repub- 
lican administration, but under a Demo- 
cratic administration, when we reduced 
the national debt ceiling $25 billion. 
That was the biggest reduction ever 
made at any one time. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I think the rec- 
ord will show that there have been more 
logical considerations, more fiscal re- 
sponsibility shown by the Republicans. 

Mr. KARSTEN. I do not agree at all 
with the gentleman. I will concede that 
the Republican administration balanced 
the budget perhaps on 1 or 2 occasions, 
but so have previous Democratic admin- 
istrations. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I yield. 

Mr. GUBSER. The gentleman has 
stated that during the administration 
of President Truman the debt ceiling 
was reduced by $25 billion. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Twenty-five billion 
dollars. 

Mr. GUBSER. I believe the gentle- 
man, in his fairness, which I have al- 
ways known in him, would also like to 
state that this represented a changed 
accounting system, It did not represent 
a single cent’s reduction in the obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government, nor a 
single cent of reduction in the national 
debt. Is that not right? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I do not believe the 
gentleman is correct. That was the 
year during which we had a great many 
rescissions of contracts and appropria- 
tions that reduced expenditures from 
the Treasury. As a matter of fact, in 
1948 we had the national debt down to 
about $252 billion.. That was prior to 
the Korean war, I may say to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GUBSER. I will submit figures 
later in the well of the House that will 
prove my point that the gentleman is 
absolutely wrong. 

Mr. KARSTEN. I do not believe it 
will be possible to do so. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the gen- 
tleman should make clear that the gen- 
tleman is not imposing a Democratic 
standard on this administration, but he 
is simply quoting the standards of the 
Republicans, that they themselves set in 
the campaign of 1952, and asking the 
Congress to judge them only by their 
own standards; and since they are Re- 
publican standards they ought to be low 
enough. 

Mr. KARSTEN. The present contro- 
versy seems to arise from the fact that 
the Republican administration prefers 
to be judged by its campaign promises 
rather than its performance. The Re- 
publican fiscal record is a sad one but 
it is the basis upon which the Congress 
and the country must pass judgment. 
Secondhand Republican campaign 
promises, or future Republican cam- 
paign promises are futile gestures now. 
The record speaks for itself. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Kean]. 


will 
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Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
seems to be a feeling among some of the 
public that, if we vote against increasing 
the debt limit, it would in some way pre- 
vent further spending. Of course, this is 
not true. When the Congress appropri- 
ates money, most of it will be spent, debt 
limit or no debt limit. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUDGE. I am not quite clear as 
to the gentleman’s conclusion. I have 
in my tenure in the Congress voted twice 
to increase the debt limit. I have, how- 
ever, concluded that in view of the fact 
that I have opposed practically all of the 
spending legislation, I have no obligation 
to again vote to increase the debt limit. 

My question is this: Why does the 
gentleman conclude that failure to in- 
crease this debt limitation will not cur- 
tail Federal spending? Could not the 
Executive withhold a great deal of the 
money which has been appropriated by 
this Congress? 

Mr. KEAN. Yes; he could withhold 
some of it. 

Mr. BUDGE. Could he not withhold 
enough so that it would not be necessary 
to exceed the present debt limit? I 
think he can in those areas that were 
set out by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. Larrp] a few minutes ago. 
That would be considerable. 

Mr. KEAN. I would say that if the 
President cut our defense program heav- 
ily he might be able to do so. But the 
gentleman must remember that 83 per- 
cent of the expenditures of this Govern- 
ment go either for paying for past wars, 
veterans’ benefits, debt service, and so 
forth, or for defense expenditures to 
avoid future wars which we hope will not 
come. 

Mr. BUDGE. If the gentleman will 
permit me just briefly, suppose we take 
the category of foreign aid where we have 
over $8 billion appropriated. The ad- 
ministration proposes to spend less than 
$4 billion. Why should we obligate the 
other $4 billion? Why could we not take 
that off of this increase in the national 
debt? 

I think the Congress itself is abso- 
lutely responsible for this increase in the 
national debt. I think the Congress it- 
self should at this time say to the Execu- 
tive: We do not want to increase the 
national debt any further. We want you 
to live within what has been set and the 
national debt regardless of our extrava- 
gance in appropriations during this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. KEAN. I would just add that it 
is my belief that our spending for mutual 
security is for the best interest of the 
defense of the United States. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLS. Would not my friend 
from New Jersey feel that it would im- 
pose an unbearable burden upon any 
administration for the Congress to say 
that we are to appropriate $79 billion 
for which we have got $67 billion to 
pay, but we want you to do what we 
ourselves would not do, determine 
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wherein that $12 billion or $13 billion 
is to be made. Would the gentleman 
want to put that responsibility on any 
administration? 

Mr. KEAN. It would be a ridiculous 
situation, and it would be cowardice on 
the part of the Congress. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield briefly at that point? 

Mr. KEAN. I will yield later. 

Mr. BUDGE. I would like to answer 
the gentleman very briefly. 

This Congress should be big enough to 
say Mr. President we now feel that we 
have appropriated far too much money 
this year and we now ask that you limit 
the spending to stay within the present 
debt limit. That is the very responsi- 
bility of this Congress; to admit the 
mistake and correct it. 

Again I say, my record in opposition 
to the spending bills is patently clear 
and I feel no obligation to vote for this 
bill. Again, I recommend that the Con- 
gress live up to its oath of office and 
correct this tragic mistake of its own 
making. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, perhaps 
if we did not raise the limit the Treasury 
would have to try to sell bonds anyway, 
in spite of the law—otherwise they could 
not meet the payroll or pay interest on 
outstanding bonds, or pay the bills for 
Government purchases, but there would 
be doubt of the legality of the bonds they 
sold, and purchasers would demand a 
much higher interest rate. Certainly, 
the Secretary of the Treasury would be 
breaking the law, but I doubt very much 
if any jury would convict where there 
was such a conflict in the mandates of 
Congress. So this bill must be passed. 

The debt limit should also be raised to 
a comfortable figure, for this will save 
money, for when spending is pushing the 
debt limit the result of having a fixed 
limitation is to make the Treasury take 
many steps which are not in accord with 
good fiscal practice in order that they 
may keep under the ceiling. 

Continued need for juggling our fi- 
nances is certainly not wise, and is some- 
times expensive. It certainly interferes 
with proper debt management which 
consists of selling Government obliga- 
tions at the time the bond market is most 
favorable, and the Treasury should not 
be forced to await a time dictated by the 
debt ceiling. 

Hitting the market at the proper time 
can save the Government a lot of money 
in additional interest. 

From the above facts it might seem 
that any debt limit is a futile gesture, and 
some have argued that our debt limit 
should be abolished. It is a gesture— 
but it is, however, a gesture which does 
have, in my opinion, one very worthwhile 
result, for it calls attention to the people 
of the United States that we are spending 
much more than we are taking in and 
perhaps some day may arouse the public 
to demand that we halt reckless spend- 
ing. 

Why is passage of this distasteful bill 
necessary? First, because, owing to the 
recession, the revenue will be $7 billion 
less than was estimated in President 
Eisenhower’s budget message of last 
January. 
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At that time I made a public statement 
that, with business conditions as I saw 
them then, it seemed that his estimate 
was very optimistic. I am sorry I was 
right, but low earnings by corporations, 
and the resultant lower receipts from 
corporation income taxes, have substan- 
tially reduced the estimated revenues 
from this source. 

Then, on the spending side. This Con- 
gress has increased expenditures by 
more than $5 billion. It may be more if 
some of the bills reported by commit- 
tees become law. 

The public might think that the Con- 
gress, realizing that income would be 
much less than expected, would be more 
careful in its spending, but this is not so. 

Almost every pet spending scheme has 
been trotted out, given an anti-recession 
label and pushed toward enactment. 

The fact that the estimated deficit will 
be so large has resulted in Members ap- 
proving more and more expenditures 
with the excuse that if the deficit is go- 
ing to be $12 billion anyway, what great 
importance is there in adding to it addi- 
tional expenditures of just a few hun- 
dred millions. 

Many of the public have accepted 
though reluctantly the need for in- 
creased spending with the thought in 
mind that most of this was for defense, 
and they know that defense spending is 
essential. However, they should real- 
ize that the additional defense spending 
over the President’s initial recommen- 
dations for these purposes will be less 
than a billion dollars this year. 

True, as orders are filled and missiles 
and other tools of modern warfare must 
be paid for, there will be a further in- 
crease in military spending. Increases 
in this field are inevitable over future 
years, and necessarily all of this adds to 
the gloomy picture of our financial fu- 
ture 


Where are these big increases then? 
They are in the farm program, in pay 
raises, in housing, in public works, in un- 
employment benefits, ete. Some of these 
are necessary. Some—like unemploy- 
ment benefits—are truly antirecession 
measures. 

So we see that a combination of lower 
income, plus additional spending will re- 
sult in a deficit of twelve or thirteen bil- 
lion dollars for fiscal 1959. It is a fright- 
ening figure. 

Expenditures will be close to $80 bil- 
lion this year, and with increased mili- 
tary expenditures, we will have to count 
on a spending budget of at least $80 
billion annually for the next few years. 
Where is the revenue coming from to 
pay for this? 

If we return to high prosperity it is 
possible though improbable, that we 
might again in 1960 have an income 
close to $74 billion, but this would still 
mean a deficit of $6 billion that year. 
Then with the natural growth of the 
economy, income might increase by some 
$2 billion every year. But even under 
those favorable circumstances there 
would still be a sizable deficit for the 
next 5 years. 

What will all these heavy deficits do to 
our economy? Will they not be a basis 
for a further rise in prices? Does not 
full prosperity in itself tend to bring 
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inflation? And if we have inflation, will 
we be able to keep the budget at $80 bil- 
lion? Will not the cost of our planes, 
our missiles, our nuclear submarines, 
and the other items upon which we 
spend two-thirds of our budget, go up by 
leaps and bounds? Certainly under 
present tax laws, the revenue would not 
keep pace with the necessary increased 
expenditures. 

Now everybody acknowledges that our 
present taxes are too high for every 
segment of our population. We yearn to 
reduce them. But if we continue spend- 
ing at a greater and greater rate, will 
we not have to seek new sources of tax 
revenue, rather than be able to reduce 
taxes? 

True, there are a few areas in which 
lower taxes might well increase revenue. 
However, most of these would be in the 
field of those with incomes above the 
average, and you all know that for prac- 
tical political reasons it would be al- 
most impossible to reduce such taxes 
without at the same time making a sub- 
stantial cut for the average taxpayer, 
and any cut in their brackets would re- 
sult in a very substantial loss of revenue 
for it is in the medium tax brackets that 
most of the income of the American peo- 
ple is found. 

There is an interesting figure on page 
44 of the hearings. There you will note 
that ever since the end of World War II, 
even though the Federal debt has in- 
creased slightly over the years, the rela- 
tionship of our debt to our gross national 
product—in other words, the burden of 
our debt on our people—has gradually 
been reduced. In 1947, our debt was 110 
percent of our gross national product. 
By 1952, it had dropped to 74 percent. 
And during the present administration, 
it dropped to 61 percent in 1957. How- 
ever, it has now started to rise again. 
This year, it was 64 percent and next 
year it will undoubtedly be higher. 

So what are we faced with? If the 
Government continues to spend at the 
present rate, or at an increased rate 
owing to our military needs, are not 
higher taxes or is not further disastrous 
inflation inevitable? And you all know 
the effect of inflation on all those with 
fixed incomes, on all those who have re- 
tired feeling that they had assured them- 
selves income sufficient for comfortable 
retirement. And what would a rise in 
the cost of living do to our veterans’ pen- 
sions, to our Government payroll? All 
will justifiably demand increases. 
Where will we get the money? If we 
spend more for these purposes it will 
further unbalance our budget and call 
for either more taxes or more inflation. 
I certainly do not favor either— 

And how about social security? We 
would again inevitably have to increase 
benefits of those now retired. Where 
would we get this money? The billions 
in the trust fund were placed there 
through taxes on a wage scale based on 
a past value of the dollar. If there is 
not enough money in the trust fund, and 
the system is precariously balanced at 
present, would there not be a demand to 
dig into the general revenues for these 
additional benefits? And there you have 
more expenditures and more of a base 
for further inflation. 
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Mr, Chairman, our financial situation 
is very dangerous, and all signs point 
that it will become worse in the future. 
The people must realize what we are 
faced with. And we in the Congress for 
the good of all the people of the United 
States, and for the good of future gen- 
erations, must fight against inflation. 
We must support the Administration in 
any action which it proposes to preserve 
the future value of the dollar. We must 
stop this unrestrained spending. We 
must economize wherever it is possible. 
Otherwise the outlook for future Ameri- 
cans is indeed dark. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman)]. 


NO DEBT—NO MONEY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
way we are talking about debts, you 
would think we could do without debts, 
that we should not have debts; that 
debts are ruining the country. Actually, 
we have the best system on earth—the 
capitalistic system. The capitalistic 
system is based on debt. No debt—no 
money. Therefore, we must have debts. 
If we were to pay off all our debts today, 
we would not have enough money to do 
business with. We would only have the 
$346 million of President Lincoln money 
and the silver, silver certificates and 
coins. We would be reduced to barter, 
Therefore, we must have debts. 

Now I do not mean by that that we’ 
must have debts that will cause ruinous 
inflation; but we must have debts in 
order to have sufficient money. 

But let us look into this new debt 
situation. 

If we raise the national debt limit, 
and we must, to $288 billion, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has requested, for 172 
million people, that means $1,674 per 
capita. That means that every child 
that is born tomorrow will have a $1,674 
debt facing it, 

Now we have public and private debt. 
The combined public and private debt 
amounts to $852 billion. That is, all 
debts except bank deposits—which I 
will mention later. Let us divide that 
$852 billion by the number of the popu- 
lation and we have a debt of $5,534 for 
every man, woman and child in Amer- 
ica. Now let us add the bank deposits. 
I think bank deposits should be added. 
Bank deposits are debts and although 
some economists do not include them 
as debts, there is some basis for in- 
cluding them, because any person who 
has a bank deposit can demand the cash 
right here and now; and that cash must 
come from the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing here in Washington. That is 
an obligation of the Government of the 
United States. Therefore, bank deposits 
are debts, and they are debts that are 
payable on demand by the Government 
of the United States in 1 day—in 1 
hour—or 1 second—payable on demand. 
And when you add all those debts to- 
gether and you divide the total by the 
number of people, you find that the pub- 
lic debt, public and private of all kinds 
including bank deposits, amounts to 
$6,382 per capita. Now that is a pretty 
good-sized debt any way you look at it, 
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HIGH NATIONAL DEBT IN COMPETITION WITH 
PROGRESS OF COUNTRY 


A high national debt is in competition 
with the progress of the Nation. There- 
fore, we should be careful to pay off some 
of this debt just as quickly as we can and 
reduce just as fast as possible without 
causing deflation, because high na- 
tional debt is in competition with the 
rest of the country. 

Now, what should our objective toward 
debt be? 

Clearly, all debt cannot be eliminated, 
and clearly, too much debt should not be 
eliminated. The amount of debt—public 
and private—determines the money 
supply. 

There should, then, be a balance. The 
money supply should increase in propor- 
tion to the increased output of goods 
and services which are to be paid for. If 
the money supply increases no more 
rapidly than the increase in goods and 
services, then the effect is not inflation- 
ary. But if the money supply increases 
faster, then the result is inflationary. 
This means, then, that our objective, in- 
sofar as the Federal debt is concerned, 
should shoot at two targets: 

First, we should avoid an inflationary 
increase in the Federal debt just as much 
as it is possible to do. 

Second, in periods of high prosperity, 
when private debt is being expanded, we 
should reduce the Federal debt as much 
as is possible without having a deflation- 
ary effect. 

Now we sometimes hear the argument 
that increasing the national debt is not 
a serious thing, because this is simply 
debt which we owe to ourselves. But 
there are two things wrong with this: 
In the first place, the debt is never 
owned by the same who owe it. Inter- 
est charges on the debt keep mounting 
and mounting, and while all the tax- 
payers are taxed to pay these interest 
charges, a relatively few people benefit 
from the interest charges. 

A second and most serious considera- 
tion at this time is that this increase in 
the national debt is likely to be hugely 
inflationary. This depends upon what 
method is used for financing the new 
debt. And there ought to be, in my 
opinion, certain limitations and safe- 
guards in the bill to reduce its inflation- 
ary effects to the minimum extent pos- 
sible. 

I appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee not for the purpose of oppos- 
ing this increase, but to make four sug- 
gestions for limiting the inflationary 
effects of this increase, for reducing the 
interest costs, and for making certain 
that we reduce the debt in periods of 
high prosperity. 

When I appeared before the committee 
I suggested four things. Since that time, 
Secretary of the Treasury Anderson has 
filed a written letter with the Committee 
commenting on my suggestions. So I 
would now like to discuss both my four 
suggestions and Secretary Anderson’s 
comments thereon. 

FINANCE FROM SAVINGS; CREATE MONEY 
THROUGH THE FEDERAL RESERVE 

My first suggestion was this: 

First. Require that the securities 
issued under the increased debt author- 
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ity be sold insofar as possible to individ- 
uals, corporations and to savings-type 
institutions; and that the portion which 
can be sold only by the creation of new 
money be sold to the Federal Reserve 
rather than to the commercial banks. 

The reason for financing all of this 
debt out of the savings is to the extent 
that savings are used to purchase the 
securities. The result will not be infla- 
tionary. But to the extent new money 
is created to buy the securities, the re- 
sult will be inflationary. New money 
can be created in either of two ways: The 
Federal Reserve System can create the 
money and buy the securities, or the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board can reduce required 
reserves of the member banks and thus 
let the private banks create the money 
with which to buy the securities. 

Either way the effect is inflationary; 
but there is an important difference. If 
the Federal Reserve buys the securities, 
then the interest charges on these securi- 
ties will flow back into the Treasury and 
can be used to help keep the debt down. 
If the private banks buy the securities, 
then the interest charges merely go to 
fatten the profits of the private banks. 

If we are going to create the money, 
we should do it in the way to help the 
people; not in the way to help the private 
banks, when they do not need the help. 
The banks are not rendering any neces- 
sary service to the Government when 
they create money to buy Government 
securities. 

During the last few months the banks 
have bought over $6 billion of Govern- 
ment bonds. How did they doit? The 
Federal Reserve lowered their reserve re- 
quirements and allowed them to create 
the money. That was done by a ruling 
of the Federal Reserve Board; that ruling 
gave the central reserve city banks and 
the reserve city banks additional re- 
serves, that cost the banks not 1 penny, 
with which to create enough new money 
to buy $6,200,000,000,000 of bonds. That 
part I object to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Please do not insist on 
it because I do not have time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that the majority side yield the 
gentleman 10 more minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, asking 
unanimous consent would not be in 
order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then I want a quo- 
rum to hear what the gentleman is 
saying. 

Mr. PATMAN. All right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is all very nice, 
but I think the Chair is counting for a 
quorum. 

Mr. PATMAN. 
withdraw his point. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I want the other 
Members of the House to hear the gen- 
tleman. 


The gentleman can 
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Mr, PATMAN. If the gentleman will 
withdraw his point of order I am sure 
it will work out. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The Chair is going 
to count a quorum anyway. 

Mr. Chairman, before the Chair an- 
nounces the result of the count, in re- 
sponse to the request of the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, the 
very distinguished gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Mitts], I withdraw my 
point of order. I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is withdrawn. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized. 

Mr. PATMAN. Now, I am very glad 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have been informed 
and entertained by what the gentleman 
said. The purpose of my point of order 
was to give the other Members an oppor- 
tunity to hear what the distinguished 
gentleman is saying. 

Mr, PATMAN, I thank the gentleman 
kindly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If they do not want 
to, that is all right with me. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man; I am grateful to him. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the generosity of the gentleman from 
Texas, I yield him 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

The first point I have made. 

Secretary Anderson’s comments on 
this suggestion simply point to a me- 
chanical detail. He says that when the 
Federal Reserve acquires Government 
securities, it adds to the reserves of the 
commercial banks and such additional 
reserves expand the private banks’ lend- 
ing capacity by $6 for each $1 of added 
reserves. This is entirely true. But does 
the Secretary go further and say that 
it will be more inflationary for the Fed- 
eral Reserve to buy the bonds than for 
the private banks to buy them? No, he 
does not. His explanation stops short 
at this point. 

If his explanation had been complete, 
he would have pointed out that we have 
a Federal Reserve System to adjust the 
amount of lending capacity of the banks. 
The Federal Reserve can raise reserve 
requirements and contract the power of 
the banks to create money, just as it has 
been lowering reserve requirements to 
expand the banks’ power to create 
money. 

In other words, when the Federal Re- 
serve System buys $1 worth of Govern- 
ment securities, it adds $1 to the reserves 
of the private banks; so to offset this the 
Federal Reserve Board could increase the 
reserve requirements of the banks by $1. 
This would leave the banks exactly where 
they were before. They would not be 
required to reduce their loans or sell any 
of their securities; but on the other 
hand, they would not have any more 
credit-creating capacity than they had 
before. 

I am not saying that there will be no 
inflation as a result of the Federal Re- 
serve's creating the money to buy these 
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securities. There will be inflation 
whether the Reserve System creates the 
money or whether the private banks 
create the money. What I am saying is 
that the amount of inflation will be the 
same in either case, if the Federal Re- 
serve Board wants to make it the same, 
and the private banks would not be 
penalized. They would not suffer any 
reduction in the aggregate amount of 
credit they have available for making 
loans and investments. 

THE TREASURY SHOULD NOT BE LENDING THE 
PRIVATE BANKS $344 BILLION INTEREST FREE 
Suggestion No. 2: I asked the Ways 

and Means Committee to consider 

changing the law so that the Treasury 
could not keep funds on deposit in pri- 
vate banks without interest. 

Now, listen to this, Mr. Chairman: the 
Treasury is keeping from $3 billion to 
$6 billion in the private banks on deposit 
at all times from which the Government 
receives not a penny, but upon which the 
taxpayers are paying from 2 to 4 percent 
interest. You can figure out for yourself 
how much that amounts to. 

Those deposits serve no purpose what- 
soever that is helpful to the Govern- 
ment; they help only the banks. Now, 
if we owe the banks anything, let us 
pay the banks what we owe them; but if 
we do not owe them anything, let us not 
just give them the use of this money. 
In this way we would have from $3 to $6 
billion we could apply to the national 
debt. ‘These deposits amount to $34 
billion as an annual average. 

Now remember, this money is not sub- 
ject to check by the United States Gov- 
ernment; it is beyond the reach of the 
people who issue the checks to pay the 
Government’s bills, this $3 billion to $6 
billion in the commercial banks. There 
is another step necessary; they must 
move it from the commercial banks to 
the Federal Reserve banks before it is 
subject to check. Therefore that $3 bil- 
lion to $6 billion, the idle money, should 
be brought into the Federal Reserve 
banks and used to reduce the Federal 
debt by an average of $314 billion. 

Now in his comments on this sug- 
gestion, Secretary Anderson has made 
two points: His first point is that on 
tax collection dates huge sums of money 
come in, and if all of these funds were 
pulled into the Federal Reserve Banks 
immediately, the results would be to dis- 
turb the money market. Pulling in such 
funds would tend to drain the private 
banks and shrink bank reserves. 

This is absolutely true. So, it would 
be a very simple matter for the Trea- 
sury to use these funds to buy in some 
of its own short-term securities. This 
would put the money back into the 
banks immediately, but thereafter the 
banks would be using their own money, 
instead of using the Treasury’s money 
interest free, and the Treasury would 
be saving the interest charges on these 
securities. 

This is no hypothetical suggestion I 
am making. The truth is that the 
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banks today use 91-day Treasury bills 
for just this purpose of adjusting their 
reserves. They buy Treasury bills with 
funds which are temporarily idle, collect 
the interest and then sell those bills the 
moment they need the cash to adjust 
their reserve positions. 

Furthermore, the open maket ac- 
count in the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank is fully capable of handling just 
this problem. It is now in the business 
of buying and selling Treasury bills to 
adjust the reserve position of the private 
banks to offset just such seasonal, and 
even week-to-week and day-to-day vari- 
ations in the money supply. 

They are in business every day of the 
week for just this purpose. 

So the argument that the banks would 
be inconvenienced at tax collection 
dates is a completely, unrealistic argu- 
ment against my suggestion. The only 
difference between what is being done 
and what I proposed is that what is now 
being done allows the banks the use of 
Federal money on an interest-free basis. 

This brings us to Secretary Anderson’s 
second argument. 

He admits that the banks find the free 
use of Government funds profitable; but 
he claims that this is only fair compen- 
sation to the banks for certain services 
which they perform for the Govern- 
ment. And what services do they per- 
form for the Government? The Sec- 
retary says that the most important 
function which the private banks per- 
form is in the Government securities 
market. He says, and I quote: 

In the distribution of about $50 billion 
of certificates, notes and bonds each year, 
plus $14, billion of weekly bills, the com- 
mercial banks are of considerable help to 
the Treasury in securing a quick and effec- 
tive response. 


In other words, the banks buy Treas- 
ury security and collect the interest 
on these securities. Furthermore, since 
the Tresaury is leaving its own funds on 
deposit with the banks, the banks are 
in fact using the Treasury’s funds to 
buy these securities. 

I suggest that the private banks are 
performing no services whatever for the 
Government for which they are not fully 
compensated. The fact of the matter 
is they are overly compensated. They 
receive at least $120 million a year in 
services from the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem for which they pay nothing. This 
is a direct subsidy which comes out of 
the taxpayers’ pocket. We need not 
even mention the greatest subsidy of 
all, which is that the banks are allowed 
to create money on the credit of the 
Nation. 

The banks are paid. I doubt if there 
is any part of our economy—novw, re- 
member that I am for the private com- 
mercial banks, I am for the fractional 
reserve system, I am for the commercial 
banks and for the Federal Reserve bank- 
ing system; I am all for them; I be- 
lieve they are not always administered 
just right and I think some changes 
could be made about their administra- 
tion, but as to the over-all system I am 
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not quarreling with them. But under 
these. systems the commercial banking 
system receives more in bonuses and 
subsidies directly and indirectly from 
our United States Government and the 
taxpayers than any other segment of 
our economy. 

I am not condemning all of them. 
Some of them, of course, are justified, 
but some of them are not justified; some 
of them are gifts; some of them are 
handouts, some are just outright grants. 
That is the part I object to. 

The commercial banking system is 
adequately paid for everything that it 
does for the Government, and several 
times over. Take, for instance, the 
clearing of checks. We have 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve bank buildings and 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve districts. What are those 
bank buildings used for? The amount 
of business that is done in any one of 
them, that is business for the United 
States Government, could be done in a 
cubbyhole no larger than 8 by 10 feet 
in size—practically no business; it is 
all done for the commercial banks. 
Checks are cleared at the expense of 
$120 million a year to the United States 
Government. Consider that along with 
a subsidy, you might say, on the Gov- 
ernment bonds that the commercial 
banks hold—$60 billion in Government 
bonds—certainly would be from $114 bil- 
lion to $2% billion annually, and it is 
a pretty good size subsidy; and I tell 
you that the commercial banks render 
no service whatsoever when they create 
money by buying Government bonds. 
I would not deny commercial banks this 
privilege of buying and keeping a rea- 
sonable amount of Government securi- 
ties. That is the way the bonds are 
bought by commercial banks. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PATMAN, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Referring back 
to the statement the gentleman made a 
moment ago about $6 billion that is 
being held by the banks, I should like 
to ask this question. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is $60 billion; be- 
tween $59 billion and $60 billion. They 
bought $6.2 billion in the last few 
months. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
says that that money should be picked 
up by the Federal Reserve banks and 
thereby we would reduce the national 
debt accordingly, is that right? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, the gentleman 
misunderstood me. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
referred to a fund of some $6 billion. 

Mr.PATMAN. That is a fund of from 
$3 billion to $6 billion, 

Mr. McDONOUGH. That is right. 

Mr. PATMAN. Those are Govern- 
ment deposits in the 13,000 commercial 
banks. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Suppose that 
money were used to reduce the national 
debt, what effect would it have on the 
operation of those banks? 
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Mr. PATMAN. None at all. There 
would be some fluctuations, but we have 
the Federal Reserve System to take care 
of that. That is the backlog of strength 
of the Federal Reserve System. If nec- 
essary they can go to the Federal Re- 
serve banks—they can do it by telephone 
or any other way—and get fluctuations 
cured by getting loans from the Federal 
Reserve banks. That is what the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank is for, I will say to my 
friend from California. 

Mr. Chairman, I would prohibit the 
Treasury from leaving those huge bal- 
ances in these banks free of charge and 
keep the national debt down at least 
3.5 billion thereby. 

THE TREASURY SHOULD SELL SECURITIES ON 

COMPETITIVE BID 

My third suggestion, then, is this: I 
would require that all securities sold by 
the Treasury had to be sold on competi- 
tive bids. That is the way the States 
sell their securities, on competitive bids, 
and I think the Treasury should do the 
same. 

The Treasury is now selling certain of 
its securities on competitive bid, and it 
has an established machinery for this. 
Each week it sells between a billion and 
two billion dollars of 91-day bills on the 
regular Monday bill auction. This auc- 
tion method leaves no question about 
what money market rates are, and no 
guessing about what interest rate must 
be offered in order to sell the securities. 
After the Treasury receives all the bids, 
it knows how much has been bid for and 
at what prices, and it then decides what 
the highest price is it will pay for the 
hire of the money. 

But in contrast, the Treasury issues 
the greater proportion of its securities 
at fixed and predetermined interest rates. 
In deciding what arbitrary rates it will 
fix on these securities, the Treasury 
leans heavily on the advice which it 
solicits from the big bond dealers and 
other big purchasers of Government se- 
curities. Based on the advice of inter- 
ested parties, the Treasury officials then 
make a guess at what the interest rate 
should be. What they are guessing at, 
presumably, is the lowest interest rate 
which they can fix on the securities in 
order to sell them. 

But time after time it has fixed rates 
so high on new securities that the secu- 
rities were immediately reselling in the 
open market at prices higher than the 
Treasury got for them. 

As I see it, the Treasury has all to 
lose and nothing to gain by guessing 
what the market is. When it guesses 
too high, it burdens the taxpayers with 
unnecessary interest charges. But when 
it guesses too low, there is no offset; it 
does not sell the securities, and so has to 
guess again. 

So issuing securities at fixed prices 
and at fixed interest rates is one more 
factor which makes the Federal debt 
higher than it need be, and one more 
factor which diverts the taxpayers’ 
money to meet unnecessary interest 
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charges, rather than going to pay off 
some of the debt. 

Most of Secretary Anderson’s answer 
to this suggestion is that the Treasury 
needs to sell many different types of se- 
curities, and it needs to analyze and 
evaluate the markets in determining 
which type to sell. That is all true and 
my suggestion does not go to that point 
at all. Furthermore, I would concede 
that in selling bonds of the type of series 
E and H where the sales are made in 
large numbers to small individuals, the 
only practical method is to issue these 
at a fixed price and at a fixed and pre- 
determined interest rate. Such bonds 
are not traded; they are not resold in the 
open market, and the Treasury stands 
ready to redeem them at any time for the 
full amount paid, plus accrued interest. 

With reference to those bonds which 
are bought by large bond dealers and by 
big investors, however, there is no excuse 
for the Treasury’s denying itself the 
benefit of competition. As I have said 
before, when the Treasury fixes a pre- 
determined interest yield on these bonds, 
it is only guessing at what rate it will 
have to pay in order to sell the bonds. 
Then it finds out what the market actu- 
ally is a few days later by looking to see 
at what prices these securities are resell- 
ing at in the open market. It should put 
the securities up for competitive bid in 
the first place. 

WE SHOULD HAVE A SCHEDULE FOR REDUCING 
THE FEDERAL DEBT 

Finally, my fourth suggestion is that 
we should have a planned program for 
the reduction of the debt. I think where 
President Eisenhower made a serious 
mistake was when he asked Congress to 
increase this national debt almost $10 
billion higher than it has ever been in the 
history of this Nation in time of war or 
peace, without accompanying that re- 
quest with a program of reduction of the 
national debt. In other words, we should 
put 2 percent a year into the budget and 
say that this we are going to use to pay 
on the national debt. We know it will 
take 50 years to pay it off that way, and 
there will be some years when we cannot 
pay anything, like this year. But maybe 
next year we can pay twice as much. So 
we should have a planned program for 
the reduction of the national debt. 

HIGH INTEREST CAUSES DEBT-LIMIT INCREASE 


This present request would not be 
here had it not been for the high-inter- 
est policy of the present administration. 
I am not questioning the motives of any 
person; I am not doing that. But I say 
that the high-interest policy of this ad- 
ministration has caused this debt to be 
increased. If we had had the low- 
interest policy, which we should have for 
Government and for tax-exempt bonds, 
this request would be unnecessary. It is 
the high-interest policy of this adminis- 
tration that is causing the demand for 
the increase of the national debt. 

SIXTY DOLLARS PER CAPITA INTEREST INCREASE 

The American people this year will 
pay $10 billion in interest more than 
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they would have paid—and I do not 
mean this to be political, the year just 
happens to be there—under rates that 
we were paying in 1952. How much does 
that mean? Divide that by 170 million 
people and you will find that it means 
$60 for every man, woman, and child in 
America, or $300 per family of 5. That 
means that this year every family of 5 
will have to divert $300 from the pur- 
chase of the comforts and necessaries of 
life and use it to spend on increased 
interest. That is the cause of this in- 
crease of the national debt. 

This suggestion the Secretary argues is 
no good, because the question when the 
debt may be reduced, and by what 
amount, is determined by the amount of 
the Treasury’s surplus, if and when that 
occurs. The same argument applies with 
equal force against having a debt limit. 
If having a schedule for reducing the 
debt is useless, then having a debt ceil- 
ing is an equally useless device. 

Certainly, no one would claim that the 
procedure of having a debt ceiling has 
been 100 percent effective in keeping the 
debt down. Nor would I argue that a 
schedule for reducing the debt would be 
any more effective. In other words, this 
would be much like making up a family 
budget. You can say that making up a 
family budget is not a useful thing to do. 
True, you can go along spending willy- 
nilly in complete disregard of the family 
budget, after you make it up. But on the 
other hand, if you really want to live 
within your means budgeting is a good 
and useful device for helping you to do it. 

Certainly, it seems to me that in view 
of the seriousness of this problem and 
the tendency to pile debt on top of debt 
with never any serious effort to pay off 
the debt, the procedure I suggest is worth 
a try. I note that Secretary Anderson 
has not offered any alternative sugges- 
tion; and I for one would welcome any 
suggestion he might make to help in the 
solution of this problem. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, when I was thinking of what 
I might say to the House in connection 
with this bill to increase the debt limit, 
I was thinking in very serious terms 
and about a very critical situation. All 
of us who have paid any attention to the 
fiscal road we were following knew that 
the day would come when this situation 
would arise, and we knew the problem 
would be serious. 

It was my intention, in fact it still is 
my intention, to speak to you soberly 
about that situation. I must frankly 
admit, however, that my blood was 
caused to boil a bit by certain remarks 
which were made particularly by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr, Kar- 
STEN]. If there is anybody in this House 
who has justification to protest about 
the extent of spending and debt, it cer- 
tainly is not the gentleman from Mis- 
souri from his record in this Congress. 

I do not want to make a political issue 
out of this extension because to me the 
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situation is such that every citizen in 
this country had better be very much 
concerned about it, be he Republican, be 
he Democrat, be he Independent, or 
whatever he is. If he has any respect 
for the future of his country and our 
economic and political system he had 
better be really concerned, and had bet- 
ter decide that this problem goes way 
beyond the matter of partisanship. 

There is one thing I must mention to 
the gentleman, and call it to his atten- 
tion: It was only last year, in January of 
1957, that some 80 Members of the now 
majority party, the Democrat Party, 
issued a manifesto. And what was their 
complaint? ‘That the program of the 
administration, and the program of the 
leadership of the Democratic Party, was 
not spending enough, that that program 
was too frugal, that we should go way 
beyond it. And one of the signers was 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Karsten]. 

You never found a manifesto coming 
from the Republican side of the House 
complaining that the expenditures of 
Government were too small or meager. 
We have been too concerned about the 
burden being placed upon the taxpayers 
of this country, and future taxpayers. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am not 
going to yield at this time. If I had 
some more time I might yield to the gen- 
tleman. He brought this on himself. It 
was not my intention to speak of it. 
Frankly and sincerely, I regret that it is 
necessary as part of this debate even to 
mention it. The gentleman’s name ap- 
pears very prominently on that mani- 
festo, and let me call attention to the 
number of signers, some 80 Members on 
that side. 

Mr. Chairman, whether we like it or 
not we must face up to some very dis- 
tasteful facts. The Congress, and not 
just this Congress but past Congresses, 
have authorized and appropriated money 
way beyond our ability to pay the bill 
from current taxes. We have authorized 
and incurred expenditures way beyond 
our present ability to pay for them, and 
we are going to be short of being able to 
pay for these expenditures during this 
fiscal year to the extent of $12 billion. 

I might suggest to the gentleman from 
Missouri and to all Members of this Con- 
gress, be they Republicans, Democrats, 
or manifesto people, unless there is a 
change in attitude demonstrated by a 
majority of the Members of Congress, we 
are going to be short not just $12 billion 
in 1959, we are going to be short $15 bil- 
lion or $16 billion, and this bill here will 
be obsolete before it even becomes law. 

Make no mistake about it. We may 
very well, unless there is a change in at- 
titude, come back here in January or 
February and be faced with the neces- 
sity of an additional increase. It will 
not be just a matter of making the $3 
billion that is temporary under this bill 
permanent, it will be going even beyond 
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that. And we are certainly going to be 
faced unless there is a radical change in 
attitude with a further $10 billion to $12 
billion increase in the debt limitation in 
order to take care of fiscal year 1960 and 
another one for fiscal year 1961. This 
is not the end unless there is a change 
in attitude toward expenditures and cur- 
rent willingness to run this Government 
on a debt basis putting the burden on 
our children in the future. Even if this 
borrowing authority is granted, we are 
going to have to come here next year. 
The facts are inescapable. Unless there 
is a change of attitude, it will be neces- 
sary to provide another debt increase to 
take care of the situation in fiscal year 
1960 and the fiscal situation in 1961. 
Yes; and if those who signed the mani- 
festo have their way, and if they are in 
control of the next Congress, it will not 
be a $10 billion increase each year, it 
will be $15 billion and $20 billion in- 
crease each year because any estimate 
of the program they outline is bound to 
increase the cost of the Government in 
excess of the present cost by $5 billion 
to $10 billion each year. If they want to 
know who is responsible, if they want to 
place the responsibility, they had better 
accept it themselves; they had better 
look in a mirror. The situation we are 
facing today, and the cause of it, is no 
secret. A majority of the Congress has 
gone wild in authorizing and appropri- 
ating for new and increased expendi- 
tures and it is going to do you no good 
to blame the Executive or anybody else. 
The Executive cannot spend 1 cent that 
this Congress does not authorize and ap- 
propriate. Congress has the purse- 
strings and it has been a Congress for 
the last 4 years that has been not in the 
control of the Republican Party but the 
Democrat Party, I would remind the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. KARSTEN]. 
There are Members of this Congress on 
both sides of the aisle who have opposed 
spending and I have been one of the 
group. But, we have been in the mi- 
nority. Let us faceit. Once in a while, 
thank God, we have been in the majority 
as we were the other day on the com- 
munity facilities bill. 

But, the fact of the matter is, that a 
majority has been ordering expenditures 
in excess of our ability and we are faced 
with no alternative today but to vote 
and increase the debt limit so that at 
least when the bills are presented, we 
will have the ability to meet those bills 
and write a check for them and thus 
preserve our credit. Let me remind 
those of my friends who say that all 
you have to do is refuse to increase the 
debt limit—if you want to put in jeop- 
ardy the credit of the United States of 
America, then that is the way to do it. 
I fear for all of us and all of our people 
when I contemplate the tragedy that 
will follow from lack of confidence in the 
credit and integrity of the Government 
of the United States, because when that 
day comes there will not be a bank in 
the United States that will be worthy 
of its name and there will not be an in- 
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surance company or an insurance policy 
worthy of its name, and your whole sys- 
tem of government will go down with 
it—make no mistake about that. 

Mr. Chairman, let me sound one word 
of warning. This bill, as distasteful as 
it is to all of us, can become obsolete 
tomorrow. It almost, in fact, became 
obsolete before the report of the com- 
mittee had been filed. If the House had 
acted favorably last Friday on the leg- 
islation that was presented to us, the 
so-called communities facilities bill, it 
would have increased the potential debt 
by $2 billion. If we had acted favorably 
upon that, this bill would have been ob- 
solete. The bill would have been $2 bil- 
lion short of taking care of expendi- 
tures. We would have had to make it 
$12 billion, instead of $10 billion, if that 
bill became law. Again, let me point 
out for the benefit of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr, Karsten], that the 
Community Facilities Act, which was 
before us as recently as 2 legislative 
days ago, was only defeated by a slight 
margin in face of the fact that every- 
body knew that today we would be tak- 
ing up this bill to increase the debt limit. 
Yet, 173 Members of this Congress, in- 
cluding the gentleman from Missouri, 
voted to further increase the expendi- 
tures out of the Treasury of the United 
States by $2 billion. Voting for this bill 
were 151 Democrats and 22 Republicans. 
It fortunately was defeated by a combi- 
nation of 151 Republicans and 37 Dem- 
ocrats, 

Mr. Chairman, it is time that we take 
inventory of our actions. 

The die has been cast. A majority 
of the Congress has done it, but let us 
at least make up our minds that we 
are going to correct the situation for the 
future and that we are not going to face 
the country with a repetition of this 
matter next year and the year after. 
Let us get some commonsense inte this 
thing. Let me plead with the Members 
of this House as the chairman of our 
committee did—and I would like to com- 
pliment the chairman and echo many 
of the statements he expressed ana the 
warnings he gave to all of us. But let 
me suggest to the membership that as 
they go back home and all face a cam- 
paign, there are going to be great 
temptations. There is going to be the 
temptation to offer tax reductions in the 
next Congress. There is going to be 
the temptation to promise this group or 
that group greater expenditures by the 
Federal Government, all of which, every 
one of them, adds up to a greater deficit 
picture and a greater debt. Let me cau- 
tion that this fiscal situation is beyond 
the point where it can be brushed off 
lightly, it is time, if this economy of 
ours, if our whole political system is to 
survive, that Members of Congress dem- 
onstrate the highest order of stateman- 
ship in meeting these issues. I would 
hope as the Members are tempted to 
offer tax reduction and greater increase 
in expenditures that they remember the 
situation we are required to face up to 
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today, namely, an increase in the debt 
limit and not invite a repetition. Un- 
less Congress changes its ways this ceil- 
ing of $285 billion or $300 billion will be 
meaningless and our whole great Re- 
public will fall down upon us. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I join in much of the emotion and 
also the expressions of reasoning of my 
distinguished friend the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]. I, too, had 
hoped that this would be a debate con- 
fined to the very serious problem of our 
Federal debt. Unfortunately, there was 
an interjection of partisanship which 
was very difficult to understand. I was 
trying to get an adjective that would fit 
it. I guess about the only adjective I 
can think of is “brazen,” because here 
was a chiding of this administration 
because of the debt limitations which 
result almost entirely from expenditure 
programs by one who was doing every- 
thing he could, along with his cohorts, 
to make the expenditures even greater. 
I chided the administration. I have be- 
fore chided the administration in regard 
to the expenditures we were making, al- 
though I recognize that this administra- 
tion has had to conduct a holding action, 
to a large degree, against issues and 
the will of those who signed the Demo- 
cratic manifesto who would have us 
spend more money and saying that most 
of the money we are spending is inade- 
quate. But I certainly think it ill be- 
hooves anyone of that philosophy to even 
discuss the subject of fiscal responsibil- 
ity on this floor. I would challenge 
them to make that issue this fall and see 
how far they get with the people of 
this country, because I am satisfied the 
people recognize that the Republican 
Party has been the party of fiscal re- 
sponsibility. 

One remark with regard to the sug- 
gestion made by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] before the commit- 
tee. I appreciate very much his testi- 
mony and his statements here, but for 
those Members who are interested they 
should know that in the committee hear- 
ings there is an answer from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to those four points 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PaTMAN] raised. 

On pages 22 and 32 of the hearings, 
you will find that discussion. I believe 
that when you read it you will conclude, 
as the committee concluded, that those 
recommendations were not wise. With 
one exception, I would add, I think that 
the problem of the so-called idle funds 
of the currency deficit in our commercial 
banks should be reviewed. I am happy 
to call the attention of the committee to 
page 49, to a letter from the Comptroller 
General to the chairman of this com- 
mittee, which is in the hearings, in 
which he points out that he feels this is 
a serious question and is a matter that 
needs quite a bit of study, and that this 
study is presently going on under the 
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direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Now to the bill itself: I felt it was ad- 
visable to file some supplemental view to 
the committee report. You will find 
those on page 8. I am glad to read the 
first three paragraphs of my supple- 
mental views: 

I believe it is important to emphasize that 
this so-called debt limitation bill, H. R. 
13580, and the previous acts bearing this 
title are really “debt management” bills, 
not debt-limitation bills. 

The erroneous impression that many Mem- 
bers of the Congress and the general public 
have that this legislation is debt limita- 
tion has resulted in many Members of Con- 
gress voting against the increase of the 
amount of bonds and other securities the 
Treasury may have outstanding against the 
“full faith and credit of the United States” 
at any one time. The amount of securities 
the Treasury of the United States may have 
outstanding at any one time against the 
full faith and credit of the United States 
in no way limits the debt of the United 
States; it only limits the flexibility with 
which the Treasury may treat the debt. 
Disturbing or impairing this flexibility makes 
the situation worse not better. 

The debt of the United States is created 
by the appropriation bills and other bills 
passed by the Congress which create charges 
against the full faith and credit of the 
United States. The total charge against the 
full faith and credit of the United States is 
a great deal more than $280 billion or than 
$288 billion of securities which this bill 
would allow. 


Incidentally, I requested the Secretary 
of the Treasury to give the committee 
@ list of these additional liabilities which 
are essentially long-range commitments 
and contingencies. I am going to place 
in the Recor the answer of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury containing the De- 
partment’s statement and tables relating 
to these additional liabilities of the Fed- 
eral Government: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, August 4, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR, Curtis: During my recent testi- 
mony On the bill to increase the statutory 
public debt limit, you inquired about the 
obligations of the Government which are 
not covered by the limitation. 

These obligations are customarily referred 
to as long-range commitments and contin- 
gencies. They are summarized in the en- 
closed statement, which I hope will serve 
your purposes. Please let me know if you 
desire any additional data. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bos ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
LONG-RANGE COMMITMENTS AND CONTINGEN- 

CIES OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1957 

The attached statement covers the major 
financial commitments of the United States 
Government, except the public debt out- 
standing and those involving recurring costs 
for which funds are regularly appropriated 
by the Congress and are not yet obligated, 
such as aid to States for welfare programs 
and participation in employee-retirement 
systems. The statement is segregated into 
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four categories, namely (a) loans guaranteed 
and insured by Government agencies, (b) 
insurance in force, (c) obligations issued on 
credit of the United States, and (d) un- 
disbursed commitments, etc. 

The items appearing in this statement are 
quite different from the direct debt of the 
United States. They are programs of a long- 
range nature that may or may not commit 
the Government to expend funds at a future 
time. The extent to which the Govern- 
ment may be called upon to meet these 
commitments varies widely. The liability 
of the Government and the ultimate dis- 
bursements to be made are of a contingent 
nature and are dependent upon a variety of 
factors, including the nature of and value 
of the assets held as a reserve against the 
commitments, the trend of prices and em- 
ployment, and other economic factors. 

Caution should be exercised in any at- 
tempt to combine the amounts in the state- 
ment with the public debt outstanding for 
that would involve not only duplication but 
would be combining things which are quite 
dissimilar. As indicated by the enclosed 
statement, there are $99.5 billion of public 
debt securities held by Government and 
other agencies as part of the assets that 
would be available to meet future losses. 
The following examples illustrate the need 
for extreme caution in using data on the 
contingencies and other commitments of the 
United States Government. 

1. The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration had insurance outstanding as of 
June 6, 1957, the latest available, amount- 
ing to $119 billion. The experience of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation has 
been most favorable. During the period 
this Corporation has been in existence, pre- 
miums and other income haye substantially 
exceeded losses which has permitted the 
retirement of Treasury and Federal Reserve 
Capital amounting to $289.3 million (all 
repaid to Treasury), and the accumulation 
of $1.9 billion reserve as of December 31, 
1957. The Corporation's holdings of public 
debt securities as of that date amounted 
to $1.9 billion which already appears in the 
public debt total. Out of $233.4 billion 
of assets in insured banks as of June 6, 
1957, the latest available, $61.6 billion are 
in public debt securities (also reflected in 
the public debt). The assets, both of in- 
sured banks and the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, as well as the con- 
tinued income of the Corporation from as- 
sessments and other sources, stand between 
insured deposits and the Government's obli- 
gation to redeem them. 

2. The face value of life insurance policies 
issued to veterans and in force as of De- 
cember 31, 1957, amounted to $44.0 billion. 
This does not represent the Government’s 
potential liabilities under these programs 
since some of these policies will probably 
be permitted to lapse and future premiums, 
interest, and the invested reserves amount- 
ing to $6.7 billion of public debt securities 
should cover the normal mortality risk. 

3. Under the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, 
as amended, Federal Reserve notes are obli- 
gations of the United States which, as of 
December 31, 1957, amounted to $26.7 bil- 
lion, The full faith and credit of the United 
States is behind the Federal reserve cur- 
rency. These notes are a first lien against 
the $53.0 billion of assets of the issuing 
Federal Reserve Banks which includes $24.2 
billion of Government securities already in- 
cluded in the public debt. These notes are 
specifically secured by collateral deposited 
with the Federal Reserve agents which, as 
of December 31, 1957, amounted to $17.2 
billion in Government securities and $123 
billion in gold certificates, 
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Commitment or contingency and agency 


Loans guaranteed or insured by Government agencies: 
Agriculture Department: 


Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
Federal Housing Administration: 
Property improvement loans. 
Mortgage loans._._.............. 

Office of the Administrator: Urban 
Publie Housing Administration. --.- 
gemma Cooperation Administra’ 


Department: 


oe oe Finance Corporation liquidation fund.. 


Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended 


ies 
Veterans’ Administration______....-.----...- 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. 


ent: 
Credit Corporation.. .--.---..-----.- 
Farmers Home Administration: Farm tenant mortgage 


partment: Federal Maritime Board and 
Maritime Administration -__--.-..-..--..-...------- 
Export-Import Bank of Washington.................. 
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Long-range commitments and contingencies of the U. S. Government as of Dec. 31, 1957 
[in millions of dollars] 


Public 
debt 


PERF Farmers’ 


activities 


sy oor 


forei; 


Treasury Departme 
Reconstruc’ 


Commitment or contingency and agency 


ndisbursed commitments, ete.—Continued 
To make future loans—Continued 
Agriculture Department—Continued 
Home Administration: Loan programs... 
Rural Electrification moh ge CAE SERS, 
Defense Department: Loan to 
Export-Import Bank of W: Me Fes Regular lending 


Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
Office of the Administrator: 
College housing loans 
Public facility loans. 
Urban renewal fund.. 
Public Housing Administra’ 
Interior Dopita 
Commercial Fisheries: Fisheries loan 


Desens Minerals Exploration Administration: De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amended 
International Cooperation Administration: Loans to 


m tries 
Small Business Adminisiration Csausodkonbinidon ince eects 


tion "Filiaries Corporation liquidation 


Publie 
ebt 


Ro loans guaranteed or insured by Government agen- Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. 
SE a ASAA A R S E Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amend 
Veterans’ Administration (veterans’ direct loan 
Insurance in force: pe oN Be eds 9 SSE Re STS = Mee ae 2 TS | 2s 45 fowl. 
Agriculture D Department: Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
E te VR e i ei ie iS 8" 


Total undisbursed commitments to make future 
loans. 


To purchase mort, 


posi Agricultural p tN 
Held by insured commercial and mutual savings banks..|_......... Farmers Home A hirion: Farm tenant mort- 
Home Loan Bank gage insurance fund.......-----....--.--nse<n-nas- 


Federal Savings and tarts DATOS Corporation. 


Held by insured institutions. 
Veterans’ ‘Administration: 

National service life insurance... 

United States Government life insurance. 


Obligations Seips on credit of the United States: 
‘ostal sa ificates: 


ngs certi: 
United Si States Postal Savings S 


Total Loge nie savin 
Other obligations: F al Reeser 


Undisbursed commitments, ete.: 
T'o make future loans: 
Agriculture Departm: ment: 


Commodity Credit Corporation... ............ 
Disaster loans, etc., revolving fund. -_........- 


anal Zone Postal Savings System. -.-.....-.--.... 


certificates. __..........--n. 
rve notes (face amount). . 


Hous 


Commerce De 
Maritime A 


Administration. 
Def 


and Home Finance Agenc: 
Federal National Mortgage ‘Association: 
Secondary market operations 
Special assistance functions. 


Total commitments to purchase mortgages... 


To guarantee and insure brat a 
Agricultural Departm 
Farmers Home Administration: Farm tenant mort- 
gage insurance fun 
ment: Federal Maritime Board and 
inistration 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: Federal Housing 


Total commitments to guarantee and insure loans 


Unpaid subscriptions: International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development 


Nortr.—The above figures are subject to the limitations and precautionary remarks, 


as explained in the note attached to this statement. 


1 The Corporation finances part of its activities by issuing certificates of interest to 
The outstanding amount of $102,000,000, as of Dec. 31, 1957, 


poruo lending agencies. 
inclha d in this figure. 
3 Inciudes accrued interest. 

3 Less 


,000. 
4 Represents the Administration's s portion of insurance liability. 
amount of insurance in force and loan reports in process as of Dec. 31, 1957, is $1,141,- 


's The Export-Import Bank of Washington acts as agent in carrying out this 


2 Represents deferred participations. 
: Figures are as of June 30, 
8 Represents estimated insurance coverage for the 1957 crop year. 


1957. 


* Figures are as of June 6, 1957. 


1 Excludes accrued inte 
1 Includes 


The estimated deposited wi 


000,000. Insurance on loans shall not exceed 10 percent of the total amount of suc! 


In discussing the amount I want to 
warn that these are not absolute liabil- 
ities at all. The actual sum amounts to 
$283 billions plus, almost the same 
amount as the Federal debt. For any- 
one to assume that that is what the 
Federal Government would be liable for 
would be in complete error. I do not 
know what that amount would be. Pos- 
sibly we would be dealing in percent- 
ages of 25 or possibly even less of what 
we might be liable for, but it is a con- 
siderable sum, and it is a sum over which 
the Congress has lost control, because 
these are in effect charge accounts. 
These are authorizations and appropria- 
tions which the people who deal with the 
Federal Government have a right to rely 
upon. For those contingent liabilities we 


realize that the full faith and credit of 
the United States is going to be affected 
by large amounts. 

Now, I point out that this is a debt 
management bill; in fact, its history 
shows it, its very title shows it, it is an 
amendment of the Second Liberty Loan 
Act which describes what kind of secur- 
ities we may have at any time. They 
use the word “issued.” Later it was 
amended to “outstanding of record.” 
That has been amended from time to 
time. That list, incidentally, is in the 
committee report. One of the most ma- 
terial amendments was in 1946 when we 
included in the Federal debt the obliga- 
tions of Federal corporations, bonds, or 
whatever they might have, which, up un- 
til that time, had not been included in 


rest. 
blic debt securities amounting to $17,165,000,000 that have been 
the Federal Reserve agents as specific collateral, 


the computation of the Federal debt 
which is subject to this so-called debt 
limitation bill. 

I have suggested in my supplemental 
view that it is possible to use this so- 
called debt limitation bill as a real debt 
limitation bid instead of just a debt ma- 
nipulation bill if the House would want 
the Ways and Means Committee to do 
that. But there has been no time in the 
past, and I think rightly so, for the Ways 
and Means Committee to assume that 
authority. It might, however, be a very 
good device whereby the Congress could 
from a practical standpoint review what 
are all the outstanding obligations 
against the full faith and credit of the 
United States, and then in the requests 
that may occur from time to time to ex- 
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tend the debt limitation we could recom- 
mend to the Congress, to the House, the 
committee after studying it, certain areas 
where we think we might cut back un- 
til these debt limitations were met. That 
in a way would require moving over 
somewhat into the domain of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, but I say, inas- 
much as this would occur usually toward 
the end of a session and certainly would 
result after the Appropriations Commit- 
tee’s bills were all in, we could use such 
a device. 

I think because of our concern for 
having some device of debt limitation we 
might give real thought to this possibil- 
ity. But for anyone to think today that 
the Ways and Means Committee has in 
any sense studied this debt management 
bill from the standpoint of debt limita- 
tion would be a gross error; we have not. 
This is a debt management bill, and it 
would be uneconomic to vote against it, 
because it would withdraw the flexibility 
that the Treasury needs in order to han- 
dle the debt that has been created by our 
appropriation bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr.REED. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from Missouri 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman very much. 

I did want to correct a misapprehen- 
sion that had been created by the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Karsten] in reference to what had 
happened to the Federal debt. The gen- 
tleman undoubtedly was referring to 
table 2 in the committee report, Increase 
in Public Debt Limit, and he was talking 
about a $25 billion cut in the Federal 
debt limit from 1945 to 1946 which actu- 
ally occurred, but it was purely a book- 
keeping device. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention 
to the real figures, as shown at page 44 
of the committee hearings. This table 
was put in at my request. It is the rela- 
tionship of the Federal debt to gross 
national product in the calendar years 
1929-1958. You will find there that 
from 1945 to 1946, the debt, far from de- 
creasing $25 billion, increased $10 billion. 
Unfortunately, that is the way figures 
can be used to mislead. It was just the 
reverse of what the gentleman from Mis- 
souri was trying to imply. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention 
to one other matter. You will notice 
that wherever the debt has gone down, 
as shown in that chart, which goes back 
from the present time to 1929, it was 
usually the Congress that was the reason 
for the cutback in Federal expenditures. 
It was the 80th Congress back in 1946 
and 1947 that cut back Federal expendi- 
tures which you see refiected in the Fed- 
eral debt. It was the Republican 83d 
Congress that cut back expenditures in 
this administration, and it has been the 
Democratic-controlled Congresses that 
have continued these increases. I do 
not mean by that to take the responsi- 
bility away from the Executive. I think 
the responsibility is mutual to both 
branches of Government; both branches 
are responsible. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS] 
has expired. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Parman] appeared 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means in public hearings on this legis- 
lation and expressed the views he is here 
expressing. During those hearings the 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury 
and the distinguished Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States were asked to 
comment on the proposals made by the 
gentleman from Texas. So that the 
membership of the House may have the 
benefit of this additional information I 
will insert it at this point in the RECORD; 


LIMITATIONS THAT REPRESENTATIVE WRIGHT 
PATMAN WISHED To ADD TO THE LEGISLA- 
TION INCREASING THE PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT, 
JuLy 30, 1958 


. REQUIRES THAT THE SECURITIES ISSUED UNDER 
THE INCREASED DEBT AUTHORITY BE SOLD IN- 
SOFAR AS POSSIBLE TO INDIVIDUALS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, AND TO SAVINGS-TYPE INSTITUTIONS; 
AND THAT THE PORTION WHICH CAN BE SOLD 
ONLY BY THE CREATION OF NEW MONEY BE 
SOLD TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE RATHER THAN 
TO THE COMMERCIAL BANKS 


The Treasury has at all times attempted, 
within the framework of economic condi- 
tions, to secure as large an ownership of the 
public debt by individuals, corporations, 
savings institutions, and other nonbank in- 
vestors as possible and has tried to limit the 
participation of the banking system in the 
issuance of new public-debt securities. How- 
ever, to require that securities not sold to 
nonbank investors be issued only to Federal 
Reserve banks and not to commercial banks 
is to substitute high-powered inflationary 
dollars for low-powered dollars. Every dollar 
of Federal securities acquired by the Federal 
Reserve banks provides reserves of an equal 
amount to the commercial banking system 
and this in turn forms the base for a mul- 
tiple expansion of credit of about six times 
that amount. 


2. PROHIBIT THE TREASURY FROM LEAVING ANY 
OF ITS FUNDS ON DEPOSIT WITH THE PRIVATE 
BANKS 


The Treasury over the years has found that 
it is able to offset the impact of heavy sea- 
sonal tax collections and the proceeds of 
new security issues by leaving on deposit in 
the private banks as much as possible of its 
collections and making calls on these de- 
posits only to the extent that funds are 
needed in the Federal Reserve banks to 
meet regular Treasury expenditures. To 
have funds transferred immediately to the 
Federal Reserve banks would create serious 
problems in the money market as large 
sums were drained from the private banks 
into the Federal Reserve banks. Such trans- 
fers have the effect of shrinking bank re- 
serves. In practice the tax and loan account 
balances of individual banks fiuctuate 
widely. Because such balances remain in 
the private banks only a short time they 
must also be invested only in highly liquid 
and low-yielding securities. 

A further point should be made that the 
balances held by the banks are not free of 
any costs to the banks. True, they can be 
invested and the banks do earn money on 
these balances until the calls are made for 
transfer of these funds to the Federal Re- 
serve banks. But the commercial banks are 
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also performing numerous services for the 
Government for which they are not other- 
wise paid: The sale and issuance of United 
States savings bonds; the handling of with- 
holding social-security and excise-tax de- 
posits; the furnishing of confidential infor- 
mation to the Internal Revenue Service re- 
garding large currency transactions and 
interest payments; issuance of bank drafts 
and the cashing of Treasury checks. Beyond 
these services and perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all are the functions performed by 
the commercial banks in the Government 
securities market. Their own buying and 
selling contributes greatly to the creation 
of an efficient market. In the distribution 
of about $50 billion of certificates, notes, and 
bonds each year plus $1%4 billion of weekly 
bills the commercial banks are of consider- 
able help to the Treasury in securing a 
quick and effective market response. All 
this is done without the payment of com- 
missions as is commonly done for corporate 
and municipal issues. If it were not for the 
earnings banks make on the balances that 
are left with the banks until needed the 
Treasury would quite likely have to pay cer- 
tain service charges to the banks for the 
work performed for the Government. 


3. REQUIRE THAT ALL SECURITIES SOLD BY THE 
TREASURY BE SOLD ON COMPETITIVE BID 

Basically the Treasury needs a good deal 
of flexibility in the management of a public 
debt of over $275 billion. For each new 
issue, the Treasury has to evaluate the needs 
of the Treasury for funds, the state of the 
economy, and conditions in the money mar- 
ket before deciding on what type of issue 
should be offered either on a refunding or 
for new money. Each issue has to be care- 
fully analyzed and no fixed formula can be 
determined in advance. Considering these 
factors, the Treasury has found it practica- 
ble over the years to offer a wide variety 
of securities to meet changing conditions 
and to secure a widespread distribution of 
the public debt. The auction device of 
selling securities on competitive bid has a 
number of useful features, particularly in 
the issuance of short-term Treasury securi- 
ties and has been and is used regularly. 
However, the device is suitable only for a 
sophisticated market and if it had to be 
used for all securities it would seriously in- 
terfere with the Treasury's objective of en- 
couraging a widespread ownership of the 
public debt. The effect of this provision 
would be to impose an undesirable inflexi- 
bility upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
in carrying out his public-debt functions. 
4. SET A FIXED PERCENTAGE BY WHICH THE FED- 

ERAL DEBT IS TO BE REDUCED EACH YEAR 

Legislation such as suggested here has a 
certain appeal but really does not get down 
to fundamentals. Regardless of what is en- 
acted into law, the debt can be reduced 
only when there is an excess of receipts 
over expenditures. Thus to set a specific 
annual rate of reduction does not meet the 
problem. Consideration of a reduction in 
the public-debt limit is appropriate only 
when a surplus of receipts over expenditures 
is evident in the foreseeable future and 
when it is consistent with the then existing 
economic conditions. 


TREASURY COMMENTS ON PROPOSAL THAT 
CONGRESS ENACT LEGISLATION PERMITTING 
BANKS To PAY INTEREST ON BALANCES IN 
TREASURY TAX AND LOAN ACCOUNTS 

I. BACKGROUND 
Exhibit 1, attached hereto, contains a brief 

history of the tax and loan accounts and a 

summary of current operating procedures. 

Exhibits 2, 3, and 4 contain data reflecting 

the volume of transactions in the accounts 

during the calendar year 1957. 
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If. PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN REQUIRING BANKS 
TO PAY INTEREST ON TAX AND LOAN ACCOUNTS 


(a) Interest rate on Government securi- 
ties: Experience has shown that when banks 
are permitted to make payment by a deposit 
credit in their tax and loan account for the 
purchase price of Government securities, the 
rates of interest paid on such issues are less 
than otherwise would be paid if the funds 
did not clear through the account. For ex- 
ample, there is listed below information with 
respect to eight different issues of Treasury 
bills, which is self-explanatory: 


Regular weekly issues not 
eligible for payment by 
credit In tax and ioan 
account 


Special issues eligible for 
payment by credit in 
tax and loan account 


Rate 


Date of issue 


Rate 


Date of issue 


Nov. 15, 1956 2.979 
Dec, 20, 1956. 3.331 
May 31, 1957 3.245 


It is reasonable to assume that any pay- 
ment of interest on balances in tax and loan 
accounts would be reflected in higher in- 
terest rates which it would be necessary for 
the Treasury to pay on Government securi- 
ties. This would be particularly significant 
during periods of heavy borrowing as oc- 
curred during World War II. 

(b) Effect on volume of transactions in 
tax and loan accounts: Should the Congress 
enact legislation requiring banks to pay 
interest on balances in tax and loan ac- 
counts, the volume of funds cleared through 
the accounts would possibly be materially 
reduced. The greater part of credits in tax 
and loan accounts represents transfers from 
accounts of customers of banks and, there- 
fore, does not represent “new” money to the 
banks. It stands to reason that many 
banks, rather than take the money out of 
their customers’ accounts and immediately 
credit same in their tax and loan accounts 
and pay interest on such balances, would 
discontinue clearing the funds through the 
tax and loan accounts and take advantage 
of the “float” in their favor which results 
when their customers make payments by 
check either to Federal Reserve banks or 
directors of internal revenue. Such action on 
the part of banks would defeat the purpose 
for which tax and loan accounts are main- 
tained and as a result would create many 
problems for the Treasury. 

(c) Determination of earning value to 
banks of Treasury tax and loan account bal- 
ances: The wide fluctuations in the bal- 
ances in tax and loan accounts as reflected 
in exhibit 5 makes the earning value of the 
balances highly questionable for the major- 
ity of banks. Most banks are not in a posi- 
tion to invest the fluctuating portions of 
the account for the short time that the 
funds are available to them. 

It is significant to note, also, that bal- 
ances with member banks are subject to re- 
serve requirements of the Federal Reserve 
Board averaging approximately 16 percent 
and subject to insurance assessments of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


III. PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN ALLOWING 
CREDIT TO BANKS FOR SERVICES RENDERED TO 
THE GOVERNMENT FOR WHICH THEY ARE NOT 
OTHERWISE COMPENSATED 
The recommendation of the Comptroller 

General that present laws be amended to 

permit the banks to pay interest on bal- 

ances in tax and loan accounts is coupled 
with the proposal that credit be allowed 
banks for services performed for the Gov- 
ernment for which they are not otherwise 
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compensated, This proposal contemplates 
the payment of fees to banks for services 
rendered the Government. In his audit re- 
port to the Congress covering the Office of 
the Treasurer of the United States for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1954, the Comp- 
troller General mentioned the following 
services performed by banks for which 
they were not compensated: 

1. The sale and issuance of United States 
savings bonds. 

2. The handling of withholding, social 
security, and excise tax deposits. 

3. The distribution to bank customers of 
announcements and the receipt of subscrip- 
tions for other Government securities. 

4. The furnishing of confidential informa- 
tion to the Internal Revenue Service regard- 
ing large currency transactions and interest 
payments. 

5. The issuance of bank drafts. 

Other functions performed by banks such 
as the cashing of Treasury checks without 
charge against individual payees are not in- 
cluded in the services set forth above. 
Many banks look upon the cashing of 
Treasury checks as a service to the Govern- 
ment and do not make a charge against the 
individual payees of the checks, On the 
other hand, a substantial number of banks 
throughout the country do make a charge 
against individuals for cashing Treasury 
checks. Should a system of paying fees be 
adopted, the question would be raised im- 
mediately as to whether or not the cashing 
of Treasury checks without charge is a serv- 
ice for which the banks should be paid. 

The Comptroller General's recommenda- 
tion provides that the fees to which banks 
would be entitled for services rendered the 
Government would be credited against the 
interest charged the banks on balances in 
tax and loan accounts. This would not be 
possible in all cases inasmuch as there are 
approximately 14,500 banks throughout the 
country which render services to the Gov- 
ernment, but only 11,000 of such banks 
maintain tax and loan accounts on their 
books. Also, other financial institutions 
and commercial concerns render some of the 
services mentioned by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. The payment of fees could not, of 
course, be limited to those banks which 
maintain tax and loan accounts on their 
books. 

Comments with respect to the payment of 
fees to banks for rendering the five services 
mentioned by the Comptroller General in 
his report to the Congress covering the 
Office of the Treasurer of the United States 
for the fiscal year 1954 are set forth below: 

1. The sale and issuance of United States 
savings bonds: The attached statement, ex- 
hibit 2, shows that banks issue at least 59 
percent of all savings bonds sold. Banks 
absorb substantial amounts of expenses not 
only in connection with the actual issuance 
of savings bonds but also in advertising and 
sponsoring the program in their local com- 
munities. It would be impossible to place 
a dollar value on the services rendered by 
banks throughout the country in connection 
with the savings bonds program. The sale 
and issuance of savings bonds is not con- 
fined to banks. There are approximately 
8,000 commercial concerns throughout the 
country which also act as issuing agents for 
the bonds. If it were decided to reimburse 
banks for expenses incurred in connection 
with the savings bonds program, it would 
be necessary to give the same consideration 
to the other 8,000 agents. 

2. The handling of withholding, social- 
security, and excise tax deposits: The Comp- 
troller General, in his report to the Con- 
gress, estimates that the cost to banks of 
rendering this service is 5 cents per trans- 
action. If it were decided to pay banks a fee 
for this service, I am sure they would be 
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able to prove conclusively that their ex- 
penses (tellers’ time in accepting payments, 
preparation of transmittal letters to Federal 
Reserve banks, and postage) in connection 
with the handling of each transaction 
greatly exceed 5 cents. 

3. The distribution to bank customers of 
announcements and the receipt of subscrip- 
tion for other Government securities: Banks 
distribute announcements and receive sub- 
scriptions for the purchase of marketable 
securities and they handle matured market- 
able securities for redemption or for ex- 
change into new issues. Banks also render 
considerable assistance to the Treasury in 
the weekly sale and distribution of Treas- 
ury bills. Treasury bills are usually issued 
with maturities of 91 days, with an issue 
maturing each week for 13 consecutive 
weeks. The proceeds of these bills are not 
deposited in tax and loan accounts. In 
bidding for Treasury bills many subscribers 
submit their tenders through banks, the 
banks check with dealers on possible bid 
ranges and enter their customer’s bid for 
the amount requested. It would not be 
feasible to pay banks fees for rendering 
these services. 

4. The furnishing of confidential infor- 
mation to the Internal Revenue Service re- 
garding large currency transactions and in- 
terest payments: The Comptroller General, 
in his report to the Congress, stated that 
these services are of value to the Govern- 
ment but he had no basis for estimating the 
amount of expenses incurred by banks in 
rendering the services. The Treasury also is 
not in a position to accurately estimate the 
amount of such expenses. It is important to 
point out that financial institutions, other 
than banks, also render these services. It is 
conceivable that, if banks and other finan- 
cial institutions were paid a fee for render- 
ing the services, the cost to the Government 
would run into a very large sum of money. 

5. The issuance of bank drafts: In order 
to facilitate the transmission of miscellane- 
ous collections made by public officers to 
Federal Reserve banks and branches for 
credit in the account of the Treasurer of the 
United States, arrangements have been made 
with approximately 2,300 banks throughout 
the country to issue bank drafts to Govern- 
ment officers in exchange for their collec- 
tions. The terms and conditions under 
which the bank drafts are issued are set 
forth in our Bank Draft Procedure Manual, 
copy attached as exhibit 6. Treasury bal- 
ances are maintained with approximately 
2,000 of the banks as a basis for rendering 
the service, the other 300 banks having 
elected to render the service without the 
benefit of a Treasury balance. These 300 
banks could at any time request and receive 
a Treasury balance based upon the volume 
of drafts they are furnishing Government 
officers. The compensation to banks for is- 
suing drafts is now being taken care of 
under a procedure which has been in effect 
for the past several years. The present pro- 
cedure has proved to be satisfactory in every 
respect. 

Should the Congress enact legislation re- 
quiring banks to pay interest on balances in 
tax and loan accounts and providing for the 
compensation of banks and other commer- 
cial concerns, either on a fee basis or reim- 
bursement of actual expenses, for services 
rendered the Government, it would, of 
course, be necessary for the Treasury to ob- 
tain additional employees to handle the tre- 
mendous volume of work involved. How 
many additional employees ultimately would 
be required to (1) handle the collection of 
interest on balances in tax and loan 
accounts and (2) review, settle, and pay 
claims of banks for services rendered, only 
time and experience would tell. 
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Iv. CONCLUSIONS 


The payments to banks and other agents 
for services rendered plus the substantial 
additional administrative expenses of the 
Treasury and increased interest payable by 
the Treasury on public debt obligations 
would, in the opinion of the Treasury, ex- 
ceed the interest collected on balances in tax 
and loan accounts. The question of ex- 
penses, while very important, is not the 
primary consideration. The Congress has 
provided a flexible means of regulating the 
Treasury’s money flow by authorizing the 
Secretary to maintain deposits with banks 
and to withdraw such deposits as they are 
needed for Government expenditure. The 
exercise of this authority requires the appli- 
cation of a great deal of Judgment and dis- 
cretion. It cannot be reduced to a mechan- 
ical process and the depositary services ren- 
dered by banks cannot be reduced to a dollar 
value. 


ExHIBIT 1 


OPERATION OF SPECIAL DEPOSITARIES (TAX AND 
LOAN ACCOUNTS) 


The system of “special depositaries” origi- 
nated during World War I. The first Liberty 
Loan Act of 1917 provided that banks pur- 
chasing securities issued under terms of the 
act, for their own account or for the account 
of their cutsomers, could deposit the pro- 
ceeds from such purchases into special 
accounts known as war loan accounts. 
Until 1935, deposits in these accounts were 
not subject to reserve requirements. Origi- 
nally the banks were required to pay 2 per- 
cent interest on such deposits. However, 
this was considerably below prevailing inter- 
est rates at that time. In the early 1930's, 
this interest rate was lowered and then elim- 
inated entirely along with interest payments 
on other demand deposits in keeping with 
the provisions of the Banking Act of 1933. 

During the 1930's, receipts from the sale of 
Government securities were relatively small 
and comparatively little use was made of the 
war loan accounts. 

The heavy borrowing requirements of the 
Federal Government accompanying World 
War II provided a need for the Treasury to 
utilize more fully the war loan accounts. 
The act of April 13, 1943 (57 Stat. 65) sus- 
pended, for the duration of hostilities plus 
6 months, all reserve requirements and Fed- 
eral deposit insurance assessments against 
balances in these accounts. The accounts 
were again subject to reserve and insurance 
requirements after June 30, 1947. 

Following World War II, the Congress pro- 
vided for wider uses of these accounts by 
authorizing the Treasury to use them for 
p: certain tax receipts. Beginning 
with March 1948, the banks were permitted 
to credit to these accounts receipts of with- 
held income taxes, which previously had 
been turned over to the Federal Reserve 
banks monthly or more frequently. On 
January 1, 1950, the Treasury revised the 
system for deposit of withheld income taxes 
and extended the provisions for deposit to 
war loan accounts to include deposits of 
payroll taxes from the old-age insurance 
program. The war loan accounts were re- 
named “Tax and loan accounts” on January 
1, 1950. 

Other taxes have since been made eligible 
for deposit in these accounts. Under a spe- 
cial arrangement, large quarterly payments 
(checks of $10,000 or more) of income and 
profits taxes, may be deposited in tax and 
loan accounts when, and to the extent, that 
the funds are not immediately needed by the 
Treasury. This arrangement was first pro- 
vided for quarterly tax payments of March 
1951. 

Beginning in July 1951, railroad retire- 
ment taxes became eligible for deposit to 
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these accounts. In July 1953, certain excise 
tax payments became eligible. 

It must be borne in mind that deposits 
are not made by the Treasury into these 
accounts. Deposits to the tax and loan 
accounts occur in the normal course of busi- 
ness under a uniform procedure applicable 
to all banks whereby customers of bank 
deposit with them tax payments and funds 
for purchase of Government securities. In 
most cases the transaction involves merely 
the transfer of money from a customer's 
account to the Government’s account in the 
same bank. On occasions, to the extent 
authorized by the Treasury, banks are per- 
mitted to deposit in these accounts proceeds 
from subscriptions to public debt securities 
entered for their own account as well as for 
the account of their customers. 

The working cash of the Treasury is held 
in the Federal Reserve banks and branches. 
The Treasury draws upon these balances for 
its daily disbursements. As these balances 
become depleted they are restored in part 
through various receipts deposited directly 
to the Treasurer’s account at the Federal 
Reserve banks. However, a large part of the 
receipts to these accounts is derived by call- 
ing in (transferring) funds from the tax 
and loan accounts in commercial banks. 

In brief, the tax and loan account system 
permits the Treasury to leave funds in the 
banks and in the communities in which they 
arise until such time as the Treasury needs 
these funds for its operations. In this way, 
the Treasury achieves a balancing effect not 
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obtainable by any other known device, and 
thus discharges its primary fiscal responsi- 
bility of so handling its money as not to 
affect unduly the economy. 

Special depositaries are divided into three 
groups as follows: 

Group A: Those banks whose tax and loan 
account balance is less than $150,000. With- 
drawals from these banks are made less fre- 
quently than from banks in the other two 
groups. There are 9,582 banks in this group. 

Group B: Those banks whose tax and 
loan account balance is $150,000 or more, 
except those banks which are included in 
group C. Withdrawals from group B banks 
are usually made at least twice each week. 
The frequency of withdrawals from this 
group of banks will vary depending upon the 
need for funds at the Federal Reserve banks. 
There are 1,340 banks in this group. 

Group C: Those banks having total de- 
posits amounting to $500 million or more as 
shown by the latest call reports of the 
bank supervisory authorities. Calls for 
withdrawals of balances with group C banks 
are usually made at the same time as calls 
on group B banks. However, calls on C 
banks are subject to later adjustment by 
way of an increase, decrease, or cancellation 
on any particular day that Treasury closing 
balances in the Federal Reserve banks are 
expected to deviate substantially from the 
desired level. There are 45 banks in this 
group. 

The Treasury, to the extent possible, gives 
advance notice of withdrawals to the three 
groups of banks. 


Exner 2 


Percent of tax and loan credits to total deposits for period January—December 1957 
[In millions} 


U. S. Government securities: 
Savings bonds 
Other marketable public-debt issues 


Income and social-security employment taxes withheld hy employ rail 
tirement taxes withheld by employers, and certain Federal excise taxes. .....__._._ 

Certain cash payments of individual and corporation income taxes, represented by 
Checks of $10,000 and over, eligible for deposit............ 


1 Excludes regular weekly issues of Treasury bills. 


Amount | Percent 
of total 


$2,725] 59.2 
14, 955 99.2 
m| oa 
EEE EA 4,093 | 100.0 
Pier E a E 7 8 


Exureit 3 


Tax and loan credits for period January—December 1957 
{In millions) 


U. 8. Government 
‘ities 


Income and 


social-security | Individual 
employment and cor- 
taxes withheld | poration 
by employers, income 
railroad retire- | taxes rep- 
ment taxes resented 
withheld by | by checks 
Lat pace of $10,000 
and certain and over 


Federal excise 
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Exurerr 4 
Taz and loan accounts for period January- 
December 1957 
{In millions] 
Month With- 
drawals 
$3, 238 
2, 381 
4, 208 
3, 838 
3, 938 
5, 443 
5, 801 
4, 411 
3, 265 
6, 004 
3,037 
4,033 
49, 597 


EXHIBIT 5 


Bank Drarr PROCEDURE MANUAL 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
FISCAL SERVICE, BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1949. 
GENERAL PROCEDURE 

1. Purpose of procedure: The purpose of 
this procedure is to facilitate the transmis- 
sion of miscellaneous collections made by 
public officers to Federal Reserve banks and 
branches for credit in the account of the 
Treasurer of the United States. 

2, Banks authorized to furnish bank drafts 
to Government officers: The Treasury, at a 
location where Government officers have 
need of banking facilities for the purpose of 
exchanging their collections for a bank draft, 
will authorize a bank holding designation 
as a depositary and financial agent of the 
Government to render the desired service. 
The use of bank drafts facilitates the trans- 
mission of collections to regional offices for 
subsequent deposit to the credit of the 
Treasurer of the United States. 

3. Title of banks holding such authoriza- 
tion: Banks authorized to furnish drafts 
are referred to as “bank-draft depositaries.” 

4, Type of collections to be exchanged: 
Bank-draft depositaries will receive from 
Government officers their collections, con- 
sisting of currency, coin, local and out-of- 
town checks, postal money orders, and pos- 
tal notes, and issue in exchange therefor a 
draft drawn in favor of the Treasurer of the 
United States. 

5. Description of the draft: The draft 
should be payable only to the Treasurer of 
the United States, and should be drawn on 
a Federal Reserve bank or branch of the 
district in which the bank is located, or on 
a correspondent bank located in the same 
city as such Federal Reserve bank or branch. 
The drafts must be presented to the Gov- 
ernment officers at the time of presentation 
of their collections. 

6. How checks presented in exchange for 
drafts will be endorsed: 1 The following form 
of endorsement and notation will be placed 
on checks, postal money orders, and postal 
notes by Government officers subject to this 
procedure: 

On face of check: 

“This check is in payment of an obliga- 
tion to the United States and must be paid 
at par. N. P. Do not wire nonpayment. 


“(Government agency)” 
On reverse of check: 
“Pay. to the order of.........--.-.-=.=.. 
“(Name and location of bank) 


1In some instances, checks presented in 
exchange for drafts will be drawn on non- 
par banks. If such banks disregard the no- 
tation on the face of the checks and refuse 
to remit at par, the checks should be treated 
as uncollectible items and the bank issuing 
the draft will be reimbursed by the Govern- 
ment officer as noted in sec. 8. 
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in exchange for a draft drawn payable to 
the Treasurer of the United States. 


“Name and title of Government officer) ” 
UNCOLLECTIBLE CHECKS 

7. Action on part of bank: If a check 
(which was included in the funds exchanged 
for a draft) is uncollectible, the bank will 
notify the Government officer concerned, giv- 
ing such information as may be available 
regarding the uncollectible item. 

8. Reimbursement to bank for amount of 
uncollectible checks: The bank will be re- 
imbursed by the Government officer origin- 
ally presenting the check for the amount of 
the uncollectible item. There is attached a 
copy of Treasury Form No. 448—Bank’s Ac- 
knowledgment of Cash Redemption of Un- 
collectible Check, 


COMPENSATION OF BANKS FOR FURNISHING BANK 
DRAFTS 

9. Policy of the Treasury in compensating 
bank-draft depositaries: Depositaries are 
compensated for their services through the 
Maintenance of balances with such deposit- 
aries, and are permitted to purchase 2 percent 
depositary bonds to be held as security for 
the balances.? The amounts of the balances 
maintained with depositaries are based upon 
the average monthly dollar amount of drafts 
furnished. The following schedule shows the 
amounts of balances to which depositaries 
are entitled upon the basis of the average 
monthly dollar amounts of drafts furnished: 


Amount of Treasurer’s balance to be allotted 
bank-draft depositary 
Average monthly dollar amount of drafts 
furnished by bank-draft depositary: 


$70,001 


It is believed that this schedule of com- 
pensation will be equitable; however, if, due 
to unusual circumstances at a particular 
point, a bank is of the opinion that the 
schedule is not equitable and will so advise 
the Treasury, the matter will be given 
prompt consideration. As indicated, the 
schedule does not apply in cases where the 
dollar volume or drafts furnished exceeds a 
monthly average of $100,000. Such cases 
will be given individual consideration with 
a view to arriving at a basis of compensation 
that is equitable from both the standpoint 
of the bank and the Treasury. 


2 Depositary bonds may be redeemed at par 
and accrued interest, at any time, at the op- 
tion of the United States or the depositaries 
and financial agents, in whole or in part, 
upon not less than 30 nor more than 60 days’ 
notice in writing, given by either party to 
the other. The 2 percent depositary bonds 
are issued in registered form only in the name 
of the Treasurer of the United States in trust 
for the depositaries and financial agents to 
which they are allotted, and are not transfer- 
able. Checks covering interest on the bonds 
are forwarded semiannually on June 1 and 
December 1. Such interest is subject to all 
Federal taxes now or hereafter imposed. The 
bonds are subject to estate, inheritance, gift, 
or other excise taxes, whether Federal or 
State, but are exempt from all taxation now 
or hereafter imposed on the principal or in- 
terest thereof by any State, or any of the 

ons of the United States, or by any 
local taxing authority. 
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10. Periodic adjustment of Treasurer's bal- 

ance: Government agencies using the facil- 
ities of the bank will furnish the Treasury 
with information as to the monthly dollar 
amount of drafts obtained from the bank, 
The Treasury will review such information 
and applying the schedule outlined above, 
will adjust the Treasurer's balance periodi- 
cally, not less frequently than twice per 
year. 
11. Procedure to be followed in establish- 
ing Treasury balance: The Treasurer’s bal- 
ance, when computed as above, is placed to 
the bank’s credit on the books of the Treas- 
urer of the United States, and upon the 
basis of the bank’s subscription, the funds 
are used to purchase a 2-percent depositary 
bond in like amount. The bank will ac- 
knowledge credit by signing a transcript 
(form 18) prepared and forwarded by the 
Treasury. Further reports on form 18 will 
be submitted by the bank on the last busi- 
ness day of each month and at such other 
times as may be requested by the Treasury. 
The balance in the Treasurer’s account will 
not be withdrawn prior to the expiration of 
30 days’ written notice from the United 
States Treasury. 

12. Notice of withdrawal or amendment of 
provisions of this manual: The Fiscal Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury may waive, 
withdraw, or amend at any time, or from 
time to time, any or all of the provisions of 
this manual. Notice of such changes will be 
given by an appropriate amendment or sup- 
plement to this manual. 

E. F. BARTELT, 
Fiscal Assistant Secretary. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 31, 1958. 
Hon. WILBUR D. MILES, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways anà 
Means, House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Your letter dated July 
30, 1958, requests our views on a suggested 
provision in H. R. 13580, a bill to provide an 
increase in the public debt limit, concerning 
the holding by the commercial banks of tax 
and loan accounts for the Treasury without 
the payment of interest. 

Reports to the Congress by the General Ac- 
counting office on our audits of the Office 
of the Treasurer of the United States have 
contained a recommendation that the Con- 
gress consider amending present laws to per- 
mit banks to pay interest on Government 
funds on deposit in tax and loan accounts. 
This recommendation was included in our 
reports because we believed that the deposits 
in the accounts may have produced income 
to the banks in excess of the cost of the 
services performed by the banks for the 
Federal Government for which they were 
not otherwise compensated. In commenting 
upon our recommendation, the Treasury De- 
partment expressed the view that the cost of 
the services performed by the banks for the 
Government largely offset the income pro- 
duced by the tax and loan accounts. The 
Treasury has also indicated that there are 
intangible considerations related to the 
Treasury operations involved in the mainte- 
nance of tax and loan accounts for which 
the cost could not be readily computed. 

While we recognize the importance of the 
intangible aspects of the matter, we believed 
that the nature and frequency of the tax 
and loan transactions and the cost of services 
performed by the banks for the Government 
were deserving of a further study to resolve 
the dollar aspects of the problem, leaving 
the intangible aspects for separate consid- 
eration in the future. We have suggested to 
the Treasury that representative banks havy- 
ing tax and loan accounts be selected for a 
study of the problem, Inasmuch as the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office does not have access 
to transaction information, daily account 
balances, and cost data for services with re- 
spect to banks, the study would have to be 
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made under the direction of the Treasury 
Department. We have informed the Treas- 
ury Department that we would be pleased to 
cooperate with their representatives in un- 
dertaking such a study. We are having fur- 
ther discussions with the Treasury Depart- 
ment on this matter. 

We are pleased to have this opportunity of 
submitting the above information for the 
record. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Gwinn]. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been trying to find in all the debate any 
evidence at all that what we are doing is 
going to improve our credit. Is it not 
perfectly obvious that what we are doing 
all the time is ruining our credit. Ulti- 
mately is not the destruction of credit 
perfectly obvious? Not a thoughtful 
Member of this House, including the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] who just spoke, has held out 
any hope for the improvement of our 
position financially and creditwise by 
increasing the debt limit. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The 
gentleman is correct, that I did not ex- 
press it in my remarks; but I think there 
is always the hope that when people 
start to understand—and the people 
must be made to understand where we 
are—there will be a change in the atti- 
tude. There must be a change. If I 
had the idea that there was no possi- 
bility of any change I would certainly 
be an extremely disheartened man. I 
am disheartened as it is to see the situa- 
tion we are in today, but I heve not 
given up hope, because I think there is 
the potential that the American people 
will wake up and start demanding that 
Congress stop this spending spree. And I 
am sure Congress will be responsive to a 
feeling for economy on the part of the 
people. I have not given up the fight and 
I am still going to exert every effort I 
can to bring economy into our Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GWINN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I simply want to join my colleague 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] in say- 
ing that I, too, still have hope and think 
that it is worth fighting for. I do say 
this in my supplemental views. I make 
a recommendation that well could 
bring about this control that I know the 
gentleman is so anxious to see exer- 
cised. 

Mr. GWINN. If the people back 
home are to be the source of our hope 
then, indeed, what hope is there? The 
people back home do not stop spending. 
Its doubtful if they can, by any voting 
procedures. History and our own ex- 
perience is that the people vote their 
liberties away. A President might, a 
Congress could, by constitutional proce- 
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dures stop socialism and restore freedom. 
The people have not manifested either 
their determination to change this cen- 
ter of administrative power and propa- 
ganda, the worst that this modern world 
I think has seen: We have had three 
administrations of crisis propaganda 
all the way. 

All these propositions to increase the 
debt limit to $285 billion are built on 
the theory of crises. In that the people 
of the United States are, it seems to me, 
thoroughly deceived. What possibili- 
ties are there, what hope is there, if any, 
held out to the people? What respon- 
sibility, if any, either by the adminis- 
tration or the Congress, is going to be 
exercised? 

We have spoken for the Congress to- 
day. The Congress has not shown re- 
sponsibility, it has not made any promise 
to the people that it expects to change. 
You are throwing responsibility back 
now away from the administration, 
away from the Congress itself, where it 
belongs. You have not even mentioned 
the Supreme Court. 

There might be a possibility, if we 
are going to take the heat off ourselves 
as Congressmen and exercise our respon- 
sibility. We might rise up now and say, 
“We are going to exercise responsibility 
in the next few days. We are going to 
put some responsibility back on the ad- 
ministration.” It carries the main bur- 
den, because the administration and the 
last administration and the one before 
that have made a rubberstamp Congress 
out of us. 

We have, as an independent branch 
of Government, largely ceased to exer- 
cise our independence. We can do that 
by rejecting all the proposals to spend 
that we cannot find the money to pay 
for. Just take these for example: 

The National Defense Education Act, 
carrying over $1 billion, a kind of stunt 
giving scholarships or prizes by the Fed- 
eral Government; nearly $300 million 
for that. That is not needed. We can 
find every boy and girl of top ranking 
in scholarship who wants to go to col- 
lege already has a scholarship. Indus- 
try is pleading and competing with each 
other to give this top group scholarships. 
So are parents and foundations. This 
proposal of the Federal Government is 
just as useless as many of the other pro- 
posals. It takes away the responsibility 
of the individual free citizens in meeting 
their own obligations. We can stop this 
now. 

The Urban Housing Act, $2,400,000,000. 

Distressed areas, $275 million. What 
distressed area is there in this world so 
distressed as the Federal Government 
we now have been describing? 

Then there is the retraining program, 
for an unlimited amount of money, a 
blank check. 

Then there is, of course, the foreign- 
aid program that we have been called 
upon by the President to make appro- 
priations for. If we said we were not 
going to make these appropriations un- 
less we had the money, we would pick 
up another $3,078,000,000 there. 

Instead of turning the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority over to be mortgaged to 
continue indefinitely to pay for power 
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for certain areas at less than cost, tax- 
exempt, let us do what has been suggest- 
ed. Let these favored areas finance this 
TVA project privately and pay off the 
Federal Government $1,700 million. 
That is $8 billion all told, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Minis] may note. 

The housing liquidation. What untold 
possibilities are there to find money? 
There are 700 Government corporations 
that we could really in earnest begin to 
liquidate if the Congress would cease be- 
ing a rubberstamp Congress and rise up 
and say, “We are going to balance this 
budget this year or let the adminis- 
tration find the best way it can of bor- 
rowing money until it does liquidate 
these assets.” 

That will give this country of ours a 
shot in the arm, I mean a real shot of 
goodness, of confidence, of credit, of the 
right way of running a business, a cor- 
poration, a government. Thatis what we 
need. That honesty. That good credit 
procedure. 

The way we are going we are all de- 
pressed. The gentleman from Arkansas 
{Mr. MILLS], chairman of the committee, 
is depressed. He knows why he should 
be as well as any Member. 

Why should we go on this way when 
we have it in our power, or the adminis- 
tration has, to call us back if we adjourn 
too soon? Let us stay until we get this 
business straightened out. I think this 
country is locking for that kind of con- 
fidence in its Congress. Bankers are 
locking. The world is looking to see us 
strong and not weak. To see us manifest 
our faith in freedom which is honesty, 
and not in socialism, which is the world’s 
most dishonest politics. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, as one 
who has consistently voted against bil- 
lions of dollars of spending, I cannot 
now support an increase of $13 billion 
in the ceiling on the Federal debt. 

We are told by some speakers that not 
to increase the debt ceiling is an act of 
irresponsibility. The irresponsibility 
rests upon those who advocate and vote 
for spending measures far beyond reve- 
nues and thus place in question the 
faith and credit of the Government. 

Moreover, if the figures are accurate 
that we have heard quoted here this af- 
ternoon this legislation is inadequate. 
The $13 billion, added to the present 
ceiling of $275 billion, would provide a 
total debt limitation of $288 billion. 
With a present Federal debt of $277 bil- 
lion, and with an estimated deficit of $12 
billion in the present fiscal year, or a 
total debt of $289 billion by next June 
30, it is obvious right now that the $13 
billion called for in this legislation is 
insufficient. 

And it is further obvious that the $3 
billion of so-called temporary increase 
in this bill is just so much frosting on 
the cake. Why attempt to delude the 
people of this country that there is any- 
thing temporary about this $3 billion 
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when with the full amount of $13 bil- 
lion—$10 billion permanent and $3 bil- 
lion “temporary”—the ceiling will be 
insufficient by the end of next June? 

This Government is in a deadly seri- 
ous financial mess. Of the total debt 
of $277 billion, no less than $120 billion 
of public issues are due or payable 
within a year, and all but about $58 bil- 
lion of the $277 billion are due or pay- 
able and subject to refinancing within 5 
years. 

Where is the Government to get the 
money? This amounts to forced-draft 
refinancing and under those conditions 
what interest rates will the Government 
have to pay to entice money into the 
Government securities market? 

Yet the freewheeling spenders ride 
gaily on their way piling up the debt 
and raising the limitation with the 
greatest of ease apparently with little 
or no thought of whose responsibility 
it will be to put this financial house in 
order. 

This is check-kiting at its worst, and 
I cannot and will not subscribe to it. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members desiring to do so 
may extend their remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill now under consideration (H. R. 
1350) to increase the public debt to a 
statutory limit of $285 billion and a 
temporary additional increase of $3 
billion, should be a warning to every 
Member of Congress, department of 
Government, and every pressure group 
of every kind and description—‘“To stop, 
look, and listen.” 

It should be a constant reminder that 
we cannot as a Nation continue a course 
of spending that means deficits year 
after year. It is a matter that cannot 
and should not be ignored. 

Our Government last year had a 
deficit of $2.8 billion. The deficit for 
this year is already estimated at $12 
billion. There is danger ahead if this 
trend is not reversed. This cannot con- 
tinue without creating a condition of in- 
fiation that will mean an ever increas- 
ing cost of living. This is already high. 
It affects adversely families living on a 
small or moderate income, the aged who 
are living on social security or meager 
pensions, and those who are depending 
on the limited savings they have been 
able to gather after a lifetime of effort. 

Furthermore, in this time of great 
uncertainty when we do not know 
whether the future will bring war or 
peace, we cannot afford to spend our 
national wealth at a rate that would 
greatly handicap us in the event of 
emergency. At such a time we must be 
in a position to be able to carry on 
without financial handicaps or restric- 
tions. To maintain our national secu- 
rity is an obligation upon Congress that 
cannot be treated lightly. It is a pri- 
mary and fundamental obligation that 
must be kept in mind. To ignore this 
duty might spell disaster for the whole 
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country. Our defenses must be kept up 
to the highest standard of strength and 
efficiency. 

All of this leads me to say again— 
Stop, look and listen. The time to ob- 
serve this warning and govern ourselves 
accordingly is now. We have no right, 
if we are to fulfill our duty to the people 
whom we represent, to put this all-im- 
portant matter off to a later day. Now 
is the time. Another day or another 
year may be too late. Now is the time 
to act. It is most unfortunate that the 
necessity to increase the public debt does 
not permit of any other course at this 
time. But, this should emphasize the 
necessity of our bringing to a halt the ex- 
penditure of funds to the extent that 
deficits continue to result. 

The time is at hand when we must 
have the courage and the foresight to 
put first things first and refuse all oth- 
ers that do not strengthen the welfare 
of our Nation and its people. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, the 
increase of the public debt limit early 
in the session—$5 billion—was a tem- 
porary extension. It is now necessary 
to extend the temporary limitation of $5 
billion more in order to meet the sub- 
sequent appropriations voted by the 
Congress since January 1958. 

The public debt is a result of deficit 
spending. The extraordinary demands 
made upon the Congress to spend great 
sums of money for emergency expendi- 
tures in areas of Government operation 
not within the general ordinary and 
common services to the people, 

At first glance, it presents a serious 
problem in the study of finances and its 
relation to the stability of the economy, 
The national debt is in fact an accumu- 
lation of deficit dollars spent upon the 
programs that gave the American people 
the strength and military power to main- 
tain their leadership among the liberty 
loving nations of the world—to say 
naught of the destruction of the enemies 
of freedom. 

There will be deficit spending until the 
day of judgment, if our enemies remain 
a national threat to our existence as a 
nation. It is fortunate that we have been 
able to function in spite of the disturb- 
ing factors that affect our national pros- 
perity and the internal security and con- 
fidence of our people. 

The dollars owed are the dollars that 
saved the Republic and gave inspiration 
to weakened nations to become strong. 
Our service forces are a match for any 
ambitious enemy. We are on the thresh- 
old of winning the cold war—or at least 
preventing a hot war as long as we can 
maintain the military strength of the 
Armed Forces and the civilian produc- 
tivity of our industries. 

It cost money to pay the expenses in- 
curred in our fight for our existence as a 
nation and if we lose our financial sta- 
bility for the period that it takes to prove 
that we will prevail—then we must 
shoulder the responsibility as repre- 
sentatives of the people and continue to 
vote those measures necessary to guar- 
antee the continuation of the fight for 
the free of free nations and thus pro- 
mulgate the faith of a free people in their 
public servants, 
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Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, 
never in the 6 years I have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress, have I seen and heard 
such demagoguery as has been displayed 
in this debate. Certain Members who 
have rarely, if ever, been known to lift a 
finger or cast a vote against a spending 
measure, have stood up in righteous in- 
dignation, criticizing the President’s re- 
quest for an increase in the debt limit. 

The responsibility for our sad finan- 
cial condition must be borne by this 
body, for, under the Constitution, we 
hold the purse strings. 

If the budget is to be balanced, it must 
be done here. Yet, in the 85th Congress 
the spenders have held the balance of 
power, and have time and again voted 
more money for various projects than 
has been requested by the executive 
branch. And now they have the un- 
mitigated gall to try to shift the blame 
to the President. 

The national budget is the people’s 
budget voted by the representatives of 
the people. It is Congress’ budget and 
the unbalanced condition is the fault of 
the spenders, namely, the majority 
party. The responsibility should and 
must be placed on their doorstep. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, it gives me 
no pleasure to say I feel compelled as 
a matter of duty to vote for the in- 
crease in the Federal debt limit pre- 
sented today in H. R. 13580. That in- 
crease is necessary if our credit is to be 
maintained and it is made necessary by 
the scale of Government expenditures 
authorized by Congress. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, earlier 
in this session of Congress when the 
House acted to extend the ceiling on 
the debt limit $5 billion, I voted against 
the increase. Today as we consider the 
proposal to increase it an additional $8 
billion, I am compelled to vote against 
it. 

My opposition to the first increase this 
year was predicated largely on the fact 
that I believed it to be only the be- 
ginning of a series of future increases, 
which may in the very near future get 
completely out of control and perhaps 
destroy the economy of our country. 
The only effective way to curtail ex- 
travagant spending, duplication of ex- 
penditures and wanton waste of our re- 
sources is to carefully search out places 
where unnecessary expenditures can be 
prevented. 

I have never employed the meat-ax 
approach to amendments to appropria- 
tions bills, and yet where consistent with 
public interest I could vote to reduce 
certain appropriations. I have consist- 
ently sought to do just that. Usually I 
have found myself in a numerical mi- 
nority when those efforts were made. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that 
an increase in the public debt limit in- 
variably sets off a new spiral of in- 
flationary measures which can very real- 
istically do that which the enemies of 
our way of life have never yet been able 
to do—and that is to destroy America. 
An increase in the public debt limit 
is one of the most vicious forms of tax- 
ation, because it imposes taxes to be paid 
at a future time, and the initial impact 
of a tax increase is not felt because the 
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time of payment is delayed. It is sim- 
ilar to a delayed-action fuse—it doesn’t 
explode immediately but inevitably it 
does. 

I realize fully the necessity of carry- 
ing on the functions of our Government, 
but I realize the equally great impor- 
tance of our Federal Government living 
within its anticipated revenues. During 
the current session there have been 
many pieces of legislation which I 
would have preferred to support, but 
I felt compelled to vote against them, 
because in my judgment it would have 
been an unnecessary increase in the 
deficit with which we are faced during 
this fiscal year. 

Several years ago in my home State 
of Georgia, the State auditor, who for 
many purposes serves as the fiscal offi- 
cer of our State, advised the then Gov- 
ernor that the revenues for that par- 
ticular year would not be sufficient to 
meet the appropriations. The Gover- 
nor of our State, without hesitation, im- 
mediately issued an executive order di- 
recting all department heads to cut each 
individual department budget by 6 per- 
cent. There was loud protest and com- 
plaint, but it was done effectively with- 
out the curtailment of a single essential 
function of government. 

It may someday become necessary for 
this same positive action to be taken, 
perhaps by the Congress itself, to order 
an across-the-board cut in appropria- 
tions bills in order that the national 
budget may be kept in balance. 

As one Member of Congress, I have 
conscientiously tried to avoid annual 
deficits and the necessity for increasing 
the ceiling on the public debt limit. 
This I shall continue to try to do. For 
that reason, Mr. Chairman, I shall vote 
against the bill, H. R. 13580. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, this is indeed a day of reck- 
oning. It is a day when every Member 
of Congress and every American citizen 
should appraise very carefully and seri- 
ously where this country is heading and 
what we are doing to our children and, 
yes, even their children. It is important 
that we consider our past actions, but 
most important of all is to determine a 
course of action for the future. 

On last January 21, I spoke in sup- 
port of the motion to recommit and later 
voted for that motion which would have 
limited the increase in the debt ceiling 
to $3 billion instead of the $5 billion. 
At that time, I warned that if we voted 
more than required for management 
purposes, we would “be contributing to 
the accomplishment of the objective of 
those who are for fiscal irresponsibility 
and wholesale deficit spending.” It is 
not my intention today to say, “I told 
you so.” It is important, though, that 
we should look at the basis for the in- 
creased deficit estimate appearing on 
page 3 of the committee report. All of 
us are for the defense necessary to the 
security of this country, but I point out 
to you that of the $5.2 billion additional 
expenditures projected in fiscal year 1959 
over and beyond those estimated in the 
January budget, only $700 million is for 
defense. I further point out to you that 
in almost every instance, these additional 
expenditures were not nearly enough to 
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satisfy a very substantial portion of this 
House. As a matter of fact, it was only 
by close votes, with the help of respon- 
sible Democrat members, that we were 
able to hold the increases to the 
amounts confronting us or to prevent 
the adoption of expanded or new pro- 
grams costing additional billions of dol- 
lars. I further point out that as far 
as public works construction, the total 
addition is only $49 million, as per the 
testimony of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, appearing on page 26 of 
the committee hearings. 

There is another significant item of 
which I think we should take particular 
note. As shown on page 2 of the com- 
mittee report, the deficit of $2.8 billion 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
resulted from a reduction in receipts, 
estimated in January at $72.4 billion, to 
an actual $69.1 billion. Throughout the 
course of this Congress, we have listened 
to advocates of big government and big 
government spending advocate and ad- 
vance all kinds of Government pro- 
grams as essential to improving the eco- 
nomic situation. I think it is significant 
to note that the economy made its up- 
turn without such irresponsible spend- 
ing. The faith some of us expressed in 
our free economy has been justified. 
The Government spending which re- 
quires us to increase the debt ceiling is 
yet to come. With it will come infla- 
tion. That is a major contributing fac- 
tor to the cost-of-living increase. I 
only hope that this can be made clear 
to the man in the street and that the 
blame will be placed squarely where it 
belongs. 

The alarming, but not surprising, 
thing is that the big spending advocates 
continue, by their votes and actions, to 
push their programs, even after the econ- 
omy has made the upward turn. On 
page 7 of the committee report on the 
Community Facilities Act, it is stated: 

The paramount and overriding considera- 
tion is to stimulate construction and eco- 
nomic activity generally so that jobs can be 
immediately created and so that once again 
we can have a framework of economic ex- 
pansion and optimism, 


By the time this was called to a vote, 
there was practically unanimous agree- 
ment on the economic uptrend. Yet this 
measure was defeated on the floor of 
this House by only 14 votes. As re- 
ported in the press, it is still listed as 
“must” legislation by the Democratic 
leadership. I say this is not surprising, 
because it, together with many other 
programs, was included in the proposed 
program for the Democrats in the House 
of Representatives in the 85th Congress, 
as printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of January 30, 1957, when the economy 
was running at its all-time peak. The 
fair conclusion can only be that under 
any conditions, these people are for this 
big spending program and others. 

As mentioned, other bills being ac- 
tively pushed, calling for billions of dol- 
lars of expenditures, are at least tem- 
porarily blocked in the Rules Commit- 
tee. There are strong pressure groups 
backing each one of these, as well as 
many more calling for expenditures of 
additional billions which have not as yet 
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eager as far as the Rules Commit- 


The situation is indeed alarming. It 
is time for each one of us to appraise 
the future. Unless we do that and fol- 
low up with responsible action, this 
country is indeed in great peril. On 
January 21, 1958, speaking on the $5 
billion increase, I warned against play- 
ing into the hands of those who have 
bragged that they will destroy America 
from within by destroying us economi- 
cally. We have moved a few more bil- 
lion dollars in that direction. 

Back in our Congressional Districts, at 
least for sure in my own, the same old 
political tune is being played of insist- 
ing that we should have an immediate, 
across-the-board tax reduction, and at 
the same time that these additional 
spending programs should be supported. 
That only adds up to future increases 
in the debt ceiling, more inflation, a 
higher cost of living and the eventual 
destruction of America. We must keep 
this foremost in our minds in the years 
ahead, in the months ahead, but par- 
ticularly in the days ahead, as we are 
subjected to pressures to bring out and 
vote for additional grandiose spending 
programs. 

To meet this situation, we, as Mem- 
bers of Congress, must evidence “back- 
bone” instead of “wishbone.” Really 
what is most required is for individual 
Americans to realize what is being done 
“to them” instead of “for them.” 

I expect to vote for this increase be- 
cause, as has been stated, the United 
States of America must pay its bills. 
In so doing, though, I am rededicating 
myself to the proposition, as, Iam sure, 
are the majority of the Members of this 
body, that this deficit spending will be 
halted. This must be given full consid- 
eration in evaluating every appropria- 
tion, from foreign aid to our own de- 
fense spending. We can provide the 
necessary and proper functions of gov- 
ernment, pay something on the national 
debt instead of adding to it, and have 
a tax reduction, if we will just do it. 
Furthermore, I think that course of ac- 
tion, once taken and properly defended, 
would meet with the overwhelming ap- 
proval of the majority of Americans. 

Mr.COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us today to increase the debt limit 
for the second time within a year is an 
admission of the fiscal irresponsibility 
of the 85th Congress. We have failed to 
live within our means during the past 2 
years. We committed ourselves to 
spending more money than the amount 
which tax revenues produced. Certainly 
the majority of the Members of Congress 
who supported increased spending must 
have been aware of the fact that our 
fiscal income would not be sufficient to 
meet the obligations we incurred. 

There are some of us in the Congress 
who have earned the right to cast a vote 
against this bill solely upon their voting 
records during the past 2 years. I am 
proud to offer my voting record during 
this session of Congress in this light for 
I do not believe in deficit spending in 
Government when prudence could have 
made the legislation before us today un- 
necessary. 
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While increasing the public debt limit 
may now be necessary, I believe that the 
minority Members of this House who 
foresaw this situation and voted to keep 
Government spending within the means 
of a balanced budget have every right to 
east a negative vote against this legisla- 
tion. Accordingly, this I intend to do, 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I was sworn in as a Member 
of this Congress on January 20, 1958. 
Three days later, on January 23, 1958, I 
voted, with the great majority of this 
body, in favor of final passage of H. R. 
9955, an act providing for a temporary 
$5-billion increase in the so-called pub- 
lic debt limit. 

That could truly be called a baptism 
under fire for one who had always inter- 
ested himself in the problems involved 
in trying to encourage municipal gov- 
ernments to operate as economically as 
possible and on the basis of sound fiscal 
policies. 

As was predicted by some of my col- 
leagues at the time of that vote, we are 
now again faced with the necessity for 
considering another debt limit increase. 
I am sure we are all now acting with re- 
luctance. That fact is apparent from 
this afternoon’s debate. But it is also 
apparent that many of us are acting 
with a deep sense of foreboding for the 
future of this Nation. I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with that portion of this 
body. I have been particularly moved by 
the remarks of my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES], and 
I trust that future Congresses will give 
heed to the warnings he has so ably ex- 
pressed. 

I am fully cognizant of the necessity 
of keeping the credit of the United 
States sound, and I would do nothing 
which could conceivably mean that the 
obligations of this Government will not 
be met in full and on time. However, I 
believe that it is a good thing for Con- 
gress to be required, every now and then, 
to stop and consider the consequences of 
its actions. For those wage earners of 
America whose Federal income taxes are 
withheld, it is probably only once a year, 
on making up their annual tax returns, 
that they fully realize how much their 
Government is costing them. In the 
same fashion, while this debt manage- 
ment legislation, as the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] has called it, does 
not really limit the debt of the United 
States, being required to periodically 
consider temporary increases in the fic- 
tional ceiling does, as it is doing today, 
cause the Congress to reevaluate its 
own financial record and responsibilities. 

Robert Frost, the poet, has written 
about the Hardship of Accounting, in 
these words: 


Never ask of money spent 

Where the spender thinks it went. 
Nobody was ever meant 

To remember or invent 

What he did with every cent. 


I think Congress should be required to 
know “where the money went,” and if, 
Mr. Chairman, the proposed $10 billion 
increase in the permanent debt ceiling 
will help us avoid such an occasional ac- 
counting in full to ourselves, it seems to 
me this bill should be defeated. If we 
were not operating under a closed rule, 
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I believe many of us would support an 
amendment to make all of the proposed 
$13 billion increase temporary in nature. 
Since we will not have such an oppor- 
tunity, I for one, will feel constrained 
to vote against the bill. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
feel today as though I am walking a 
familiar and a lonely path. For the 
second time within 6 months we are being 
called upon to increase the national debt 
limit—to pledge the wages of generations 
yet unborn that we may live it up today 
without facing up to our responsibilities. 

On January 23 of this year, I voted 
against increasing the national debt limit 
by $5 billion, although at the time we 
were assured this increase was only tem- 
porary to tide the Nation over until June 
30, 1959. Today we are being asked not 
only to make that $5 billion permanent, 
but we are being asked to add another 
permanent $5 billion increase, and, on 
top of that, to add yet another $3 billion, 
labeled “temporary.” This means a $288 
billion limit, which supposedly will drop 
back to a permanent ceiling of $285 bil- 
lion in June 1960. If the country keeps 
on electing Democratic Congresses, do 
you honestly think the national debt will 
drop back? 

From $275 billion to $288 billion in two 
easy votes. 

Every man, woman, and child in Mar- 
ion County, the 11th District of Indiana, 
which I represent, now owes $1,580.72 
each on the national debt. By raising 
the ceiling today we will be adding $46.01 
in debts on each of their shoulders. We 
will be adding another $28.7 million to 
Marion County’s share of the national 
debt, which right now stands at a total 
of $1.18 billion. 

Where are the great economy-minded 
Members of Congress of 1957? I see on 
the floor today the same Representatives 
who a year ago were boasting to their 
constituents of having slashed $5.7 bil- 
lion from the Federal budget. This year, 
panicked by sputnik, alarmed by their 
own recession propaganda and dedicated 
to the idea of Federal aid for everyone 
in an off-election year, they have already 
added $3,850 million to the President’s 
record-breaking peacetime budget. The 
proud tradition of spend and spend to 
elect and elect goes on. Why spoil the 
fun by bringing up the tax-and-tax as- 
pect, say the big spenders, when it is so 
much simpler to charge it all up against 
the national debt for tomorrow's citizens 
topay? Is the new equation to be sputnik 
equals spending—defense equals debt— 
recession equals red ink? 

The Democratic leadership of the 
House and Senate this year have voted 
money to various departments far in 
excess of the Executive budget requests. 
For example, independent offices budget 
was raised by $655 million above the 
sum the President requested. I am 
pleased that the President has seen fit, 
in the name of economy to veto this 
unnecessary commitment of funds. In 
this bill, Congress decided to give the 
Department of the Interior $45 million 
more than the department itself felt 
necessary to operate during fiscal 1959. 
Because of Congressional action, the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare will receive $167 mil- 
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lion more than the President requested 
in the budget. 

Now in conference is the public works 
appropriation bill, which may grant up 
to $1.5 billion more than requested in 
the President’s budget. Also still in con- 
ference is the Defense bill, in which 
Congress wants to give as much as $1.2 
billion more than President Eisenhower, 
and his top military advisers, felt neces- 
sary for top national security this year. 

Perhaps this desire to be lavish with 
the military was really sparked by the 
Russian success with sputnik, perhaps 
it resulted from a guilt complex dating 
back to the last session. You will re- 
member we had trimmed about $2.5 
from the defense budget. The Presi- 
dent and his top advisers took a long 
look. “We will live with the cut,” they 
said, “if you will just give us $313 million 
back in areas where you have cut so 
deep that no true economy resulted.” 
In the name of economy the Democrats, 
in an almost 100 percent party line vote, 
refused to restore this $313 million for 
Army research and development, naval 
airpower, and planes for the Air Force. 
This year these same Congressmen in- 
sist on forcing $1.2 billion, which the 
President does not request, onto the mil- 
itary which needed the $313 million last 
year. 

It is obvious that placing a debt limi- 
tation ceiling has not and probably will 
not reduce Federal spending, of itself. 
I do not know of any one significant 
move Congress can take to regain con- 
trol of this Nation’s purse strings and 
balance income and spending to elimi- 
nate deficit financing. This bill we are 
discussing today does, however, offer the 
mine-run Member of Congress a mech- 
anism for protest. In that spirit, I shall 
vote against it today and again Wednes- 
day when I expect a rollcall vote will 
be taken. This protest is consistent with 
the economy votes I have cast in this 
and preceding Congresses. 

If every economy amendment which I 
have supported had passed, there would 
be no need for this bill raising the debt 
limit, today. With the exception of my 
vote to restore a small fraction of the 
slash in defense funds, I voted for every 
appropriation cut to come before the 
House last year. This year I have voted 
against every appropriation increase and 
every panic inspired pump-priming 
scheme to be thrust on this House. I 
have supported all of the pitifully few 
economy moves initiated in Congress this 
year. Despite the short memory of Con- 
gress as a whole, my folks back home are 
no less troubled by big Federal spending 
in 1958 than they were in 1957. 

I fought in my Government Opera- 
tions Committee and on the floor of the 
House this March for passage of H. R. 
8002, in which lies the key to curbing 
our present uncontrolled spending. I 
was distressed yesterday to hear objec- 
tion raised to an effort to obtain House 
agreement to Senate amendments to 
H. R. 8002. I understand the House 
Rules Committee meets tomorrow morn- 
ing to consider a rule bringing H. R. 
8002 to the floor. If this bill is permitted 
to die, the hopes of millions of taxpayers 
for Federal fiscal responsibility will fade 
with it. The possibility that the na- 
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tional debt limit ever will be actually 
permanent, or that the debt itself will 
ever be reduced, will fade also. 

Under Truman and his Democratic 
Congresses, we watched the national 
debt skyrocket by more than $33 billion 
from Roosevelt’s $234.1 billion to Tru- 
man’s $267.2 billion. Since President 
Eisenhower took office, it has climbed an- 
other $7.9 billion, despite the efforts of 
his one Republican Congress to cut 
spending. Under present conditions, 
with little Congressional control of the 
Federal purse strings, and with Congress 
itself voting billions for programs of lit- 
tle merit, the outlook is bleak. 

Our citizens have most reluctantly re- 
signed themselves to the fact that there 
will be no income tax cut this year. They 
will go on handing the Federal Govern- 
ment a portion of their paychecks equal 
to the amount they set aside for the fam- 
ily groceries. I do not think they are 
prepared to make this sacrifice only to 
learn that the budget is again out of bal- 
ance, that in times of relative prosperity, 
we cannot live within our Federal] in- 
come. 

There are three courses open to Con- 
gress which are fiscally honorable and 
honest. First, we can reduce spending 
enough so we can cut taxes and still bal- 
ance the budget. Second, we can re- 
duce spending, leave taxes where they 
are and still balance the budget. Third, 
we can go on spending the way we are, 
raise taxes and still balance the budget. 

To do as this Democratic Congress has 
done this year, to spend recklessly, to re- 
duce excise taxes slightly and to increase 
the national debt at the expense of our 
children and grandchildren is deceitful, 
dishonest, and degrading. 

We have passed on many cases of con- 
tempt of Congress recently. Perhaps it 
is time the spenders in Congress should 
be held in contempt of the taxpayers. 

THERE IS NO FREE LUNCH 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, the 
President cannot spend a single nickel 
unless Congress authorizes it. Authori- 
zation is the responsibility of Congress, 
not of the President. 

We all know, but too often are prone 
to evade the fact, that whatever we au- 
thorize to be done by the Executive car- 
ries a price tag. All too often we au- 
thorize programs and evade our respon- 
sibility by not, at the same time, provid- 
ing the revenues to pay the price of the 
program. 

By this evasion or failure on the part 
of Congress—its majority, and its lead- 
ership—we bring about just one thing, 
deficit spending, financing by borrowing, 
thus putting off the evil day when we 
must “pay the piper”; in too many in- 
stances our grandchildren will pay the 
bills we ourselves run up. 

Some day every American, every citi- 
zen, every taxpayer, every Member of 
Congress, and eyery Government em- 
ployee must learn one fundamental les- 
son. That lesson is taught in the fol- 
lowing little folksy tale which appeared 
in the Washington Daily News on March 
11, 1958: 

THE FABLE OF THE KING AND THE 
ECONOMISTS 


Once upon a time a great and wise king 
ruled a populous and prosperous land. The 
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width and breadth of his kingdom were 
measured in thousands of leagues. 

But a plague of poverty came upon that 
land, and no man knew its cause. There 
were mighty and inconclusive arguments in 
the halls of government, and learned gray- 
beards in the schools advocated this remedy 
or that. This king, seeing that his people 
were distressed and starving in the midst of 
plenty, called his wisest counselors from the 
four quarters of the kingdom. 

Seated on his golden throne and arrayed 
in his royal robes, he commanded them to 
give forth with their wisdom. Then began 
an argument that lasted all through the 
night, until the king’s head drooped wearily 
with the weight of the sapphires and dia- 
monds in his golden crown. As dawn was 
breaking he arose, and said: 

“Here is only confusion of tongues. I 
have heard many of ye speak of this science 
called economics. Mark well my words: One 
month hence let all the economists of my 
kingdom assemble here, bringing with them 
a short and simple text on this subject of 
economics, so that I may find light and my 
people may be saved.” 

A month passed. The economists assem- 
bled, and their number wsa 2,010. 

“Where is my short text on economics?” 
asked the king. 

“O, sire,” replied the chief economist, “we 
have it not. To prepare such a text will re- 
quire at least a year.” 

“That,” said the king, “is a long time, and 
my people languish. But go, now, and get 
to work without delay.” 

A twelvemonth later the economists took 
their places in the great audience hall, 
around the crystal walls of which stood the 
palace guards, armed with spears and cross 
bows. Then stood forth the gray-bearded 
chief economist. 

“O, King,” he said, “we have labored with 
all diligence and have prepared the short 
text on economics for which you asked. We 
have it here in 87 volumes of 600 pages each, 
generously and handsomely illustrated with 
charts and graphs.” 

The King, exceedingly wroth, raised his 
scepter and let it fall with a crash, so that 
the great sapphire in its tip took a large bite 
out of the table top before him. And the 
guards, raising their cross bows, shot 1,005 
of the economists. 

“Now,” thundered the King, “get ye gone, 
and return not until ye have written me a 
really brief text on economics.” And the re- 
maining economists fled down the long hall, 
and the iron doors of the palace clanged 
behind them. 

But, another year having passed, they re- 
turned, and the aged spokesman spoke with 
prideful voice: 

“Sire, at last we have just what you want. 
We have reduced our work on economics to 
63 volumes by eliminating the graphs and 
charts.” 

Again the King raised his scepter and 
brought it down, with such force this time 
that the great sapphire remained embedded 
in the walnut and pearl of the table top. 
Again the guards shot their cross bows, and 
again the number of economists was reduced 
by half. And those left alive fled once more 
from the King’s wrath. 

Year after year they returned to the 
palace, bringing each time a slightly more 
condensed version of the Joint Official Text 
on Economics. But never was the King 
satisfied, and each time the palace guards 
mowed down more economists until at last 
only one remained alive. He was a man of 
profound wisdom, but aged and feeble, so 
that never had he been able to make his 
voice heard above the disputations of his 
learned colleagues. 

And a day came when this last economist 
plodded slowly to the palace and sought 
audience with the King, himself now a 
graybeard, sad, and bent with pondering the 
troubles of his people. Trembling, the last 
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economist approached the throne, prostrated 
himself before the King, and spoke: 

“Your Majesty, I have reduced this sub- 
ject of economics to a single brief and easily 
remembered sentence. Yet will I wager my 
head that you will find my text a true one, 
and not to be disputed.” 

“Speak on,” cried the King, and the 
palace guards aimed their cross bows. But 
the old economist rose fearlessly to his feet, 
stood face to face with the King, and said: 

“Sire, in eight words I will reveal to you 
all the wisdom that I have distilled through 
all these years from all the writings of all 
the economists who once practiced their 
science in your kingdom. Here is my text: 

“There ain’t no such thing as free lunch.” 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
arguments used in support of the in- 
crease of the public debt limit provided 
in H. R. 13580 are very valid but not 
entirely conclusive. It is true that if the 
Congress continues its spending policy 
without any thought of curtailment then 
the only alternative is an increase in the 
public debt limit. 

The accompanying result of such a 
spending program and a consistent in- 
crease in the public debt limit will mean 
unlimited inflation. We have had suf- 
ficient experience with inflation in our 
own country where we have found the 
dollar diminishing in its purchasing 
power. Fortunately, the present admin- 
istration has been able to check this in- 
flationary spiral but still it has continued 
and, apparently, will continue as long as 
the Congress insists on spending more 
and more of the taxpayer’s dollars. 

The other alternative is to reduce ex- 
penditures and begin to live again within 
our income. I join with the other Mem- 
bers of the Congress in the desire to elim- 
inate unnecessary expenditures and to 
reduce other expenditures to a point 
where we still can maintain national 
safety, a progressive economy, and a sol- 
vent program. My votes for appropria- 
tion reductions or cuts each year have 
averaged between $6 billion and $9 bil- 
lion. If these votes had been followed by 
the majority of the Congress, I feel confi- 
dent that at the present time, we would 
have stopped the spiraling inflation and 
also that we would have been able to re- 
duce the public debt and cut the result- 
ant taxes that have been imposed upon 
the people. 

It is on this basis that I felt it neces- 
sary to oppose any further increase in 
the debt limitation. It is my sincere con- 
viction that in this manner relief can 
be given to the American public, 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, today 
the Congress is called upon to increase 
the debt limit of the United States for 
the second time within a year. As I 
cautioned this House back in January, if 
we had followed a course of fiscal pru- 
dence we would not be faced with this 
issue today. As a matter of fact, 
throughout the 1st session of the 85th 
Congress, every Member of the House of 
Representatives should have known our 
fiscal situation well enough to have 
avoided even the first debt limit exten- 
sion by being sensible in the conduct of 
our fiscal affairs. 

Fiscal prudence is not always politi- 
cally expedient because one who voted 
along the lines of sound Government 
economy is certain to alienate many 
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groups seeking special benefits of one 
type or another. As has been said many 
times in the past, Government economy 
is generally popular except when it de- 
prives some individual or group of a pet 
project or benefit. 

Yet, no one can deny that had a gen- 
eral policy of sound Federal spending 
been followed throughout the last ses- 
sion of Congress and again in 1958, we 
could have balanced our budgets and we 
would not be in a position of having to 
vote 2 debt increase bills in 1 year. 
The situation we now face, in view of the 
already staggering national debt of $276 
billion, is indeed a sad one. 

To appease every segment of the vot- 
ing populace in the interest of political 
expediency, Congress has become so 
addicted to the policy of spending more 
and more money for new schemes and 
programs that we may well be heading 
down the “road of no return.” 

It seems to me that it is about time to 
lay the cards right on the table. It is 
time that we give the American people 
the truth about Federal spending and 
the cold facts regarding deficit spending. 
Perhaps even now it is too late—but the 
fact of the matter is that every dollar the 
Congress appropriates must be paid by 
the taxpayers of this country—and the 
future taxpayers of the next generation. 
The idea that there is a bottomless pit 
from which we get money for Federal 
spending here in Washington is in real- 
ity nothing more than a fantasy of bad 
psychology. Even in the face of the so- 
called cold war and the repeated emer- 
gencies, government must live within its 
means. Fiscal responsibility must be re- 
turned to Washington as a demand upon 
both the legislative and executive 
branches of Government. 

Even the big spenders in Government 
know full well that deficit spending must 
stop somewhere. If we were to live under 
the illusion that the astronomical na- 
tional debt is immaterial, then we have 
no business taxing the American people 
at all. To carry this point further, we 
could further assume the position that we 
can operate the Government entirely in 
the red and eliminate taxes completely. 
Obviously, this is ridiculous. 

Government is run by money furnished 
by the United States Treasury. The only 
place from which this money can come 
is taxes. When the Treasury runs into 
debt, it must borrow money to pay its bills 
or go bankrupt. It is as simple as that. 
When the Treasury borrows money, it 
must eventually tax the people to pay 
this money back. And while it is operat- 
ing on borrowed money, it is paying in- 
terest which again becomes a burden to 
the taxpayers. 

In order to borrow money, the Treas- 
ury Department enters the money mar- 
ket to secure a loan. Then inflationary 
pressure mounts and once again we find 
this nibbling-away process in operation 
oe ine dollar becomes less and less valu- 
able. 

Many of us were amazed by stories of 
the inflation that followed World War I 
in Germany which became a definite 
factor in the situation which led to naz- 
ism. We were also amazed by stories of 
inflation which struck Greece and 
France after World War II. I can recall 
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pictures of men shoveling millions of 
drachmas into the fire to destroy cur- 
rency because of inflation in Greece. 

And all this boils down to what? 
Simply that there was never a greater 
demand upon elected public officials to 
face the reality of a dangerous situa- 
tion—a situation which is today worse 
because we must pay the fiddler for be- 
ing expedient rather than practical in 
the handling of Government affairs. 

I often wonder how we can impress 
upon the people of this country the seri- 
ousness of deficit spending in Govern- 
ment. How can we impose the philoso- 
phy of self-restraint in the interest of 
preserving the sound internal security 
essential to the greatness of a nation? 
The whole matter is disturbing, to say 
the least—particularly when one views 
the burden that will be placed upon the 
shoulders of our children in the genera- 
tions ahead. Just what goodwill all the 
Government-sponsored programs and 
services be to them if they fall heir to a 
nation that is tottering on the brink of 
national bankruptcy—if not already fall- 
ing into the abyss? 

Yes, there are those who contend that 
this type of fear is something that we 
never have to worry about. In fact, 
there is an apathy toward the symptoms 
of our fiscal sickness. Perhaps even all 
the facts and figures may fail to dent 
this apathy or maybe some folks just 
do not care about the future as long as 
the doles are served today. If the ma- 
jority of the people feel this way, it will 
be reflected in the attitude of their 
elected representatives. But, if we con- 
tinue along the road we have been trav- 
eling in the past 30 years, I can only say, 
“May the Lord help us as a nation.” 

Aside from the aspect of fiscal disaster, 
the tremendous expansion of the Fed- 
eral Government has other implications 
which may well be destructive to the 
foundation of free enterprise upon which 
this great Nation was established. 

The only honest way to meet the prob- 
lem of Federal spending is to let the 
American people know that each pro- 
gram the Government assumes is going 
to come directly out of their tax dollars. 
Going into debt is a way of not only sad- 
dling each taxpayer with an obligation 
for future payments but likewise auto- 
matically reduces the value of every- 
body’s dollar. When the Government 
spends money, it should face up to the 
fact that it must tax the people to do so. 
When the Government spends more 
money than it derives from taxes, it 
should increase taxes to meet the over- 
spending rather than runinto debt. But 
prudence in the conduct of Government 
demands that we keep expenses at a 
minimum and within the confines of good 
judgment so that taxes may likewise be 
kept at a minimum. Hence, instead of 
the Government spending the individ- 
ual’s money in many cases, folks would 
have more of their own money to spend 
themselves. 

Because I have voted consistently in 
a manner that would result in the bal- 
ancing of our Federal budget during 
both sessions of the 85th Congress, I 
voted against the increase in the debt 
limit today. As I pointed out on the 
fioor of the House yesterday, the major- 
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ity of the Members of Congress, who 
supported by their vote the many pro- 
grams which created spending beyond 
the bounds of our national income, are 
morally obligated to vote for extension 
of this debt limit today since the situ- 
ation we now face is their responsibility. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 21 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended (31 
U. S. C., sec. 757b), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 21. The face amount of obligations 
issued under authority of this act, and the 
face amount of obligations guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the United States 
(except such guaranteed obligations as may 
be held by the Secretary of the Treasury), 
shall not exceed in the aggregate $285 billion, 
outstanding at any one time. The current 
redemption value of any obligation issued on 
a discount basis which is redeemable prior to 
maturity at the option of the holder thereof 
shall be considered, for the purposes of this 
section, to be the face amount of such obli- 
gation.” 

Sec. 2. During the period beginning on the 
date of the enactment of this act and end- 
ing on June 30, 1960, the public debt limit 
set forth in the first sentence of section 21 
of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended 
by the first section of this act, shall be tem- 
porarily increased by $3 billion. 

Sec. 3. The act entitled “An act to provide 
for a temporary increase in the public debt 
Hmit”, approved February 26, 1958 (Public 
Law 85-336; 72 Stat. 27), is hereby repealed. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read 
for amendment. No amendments to the 
bill are in order except amendments 
offered by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Are there any com- 
mittee amendments? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, there are 
no committee amendments. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, are pro 
forma amendments to strike out the last 
word in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, no 
amendments are in order except amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. EDMONDSON, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 13580) to increase the 
debt limit, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 671, he reported the bill back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
consideration of the bill be postponed 
until tomorrow. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, does that 
mean that the yeas and nays have been 
ordered and the vote will be taken by 
the yeas and nays without any further 
action on the part of the House tomor- 
row? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Is there objection to the roquest of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] that further consideration 
of the bill be postponed until tomorrow? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF THE NATIONAL 
WOOL ACT 


Mr. HILL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a letter I received from the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association: 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, * 
Washington, D. C., August 5, 1958. 
Hon. Witttam S. HILL, 
United States House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HILL; The National 
Wool Growers Association, authorized to 
speak for 97 State and regional woolgrow- 
er organizations in the United States, 
strongly support the position taken by you 
and the other members of the House Agri- 
culture Committee in urging the suspen- 
sion of the rules and the passage of S. 4071, 
the farm bill. As you know, it contains an 
extension of the National Wool Act and this 
is extremely important to the woolgrow- 
ing industry in this country. 

The present act has been very success- 
ful but it expires at the end of the cur- 
rent marketing year. If no renewal is en- 
acted at this session, there will be no wool 
support legislation for next year. We feel 
Congress should act as expeditiously as pos- 
sible inasmuch as wool prices, lamb market- 
ing, and the financing of our operations are 
already being seriously affected by uncer- 
tainty as to whether or not the Wool Act 
will continue. With the session so near 
closing, with the obvious difficulty there 
would be in obtaining a rule, we feel the 
committee is moving properly in seeking to 
enact this legislation at this time. 

We feel certain that the conference com- 
mittees can iron out major differences exist- 
ing in the House and Senate versions of the 
farm bill and can develop legislation which 
will be acceptable to the administration. 

We are alarmed by the positive statements 
of the leadership in the House that unless 
the rules are suspended and the bill passed 
that there will probably be no farm legis- 
lation this year. 

This would be disastrous to the Amer- 
ican sheep industry and would certainly 
cause a heavy liquidation of flocks in the 
United States. 

We sincerely hope the committee will re- 
ceive sufficient support for their unanimous 
position to secure immediate passage of S. 


4071, 
Sincerely yours, 
Don CLYDE, 
President. 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
were shocked, I am sure, to read the 
headlines in this morning’s newspaper, 
“Human Torch Tells of Torture; “You're 
Next,’ Kinsman Warned.” 

The article following carried a Michi- 
gan dateline and is therefore especially 
disconcerting to those of us from that 
State. That a human being could be 
turned into a human torch by two men 
in the State of Michigan in the year 1958 
is appalling indeed. This horrible crime 
reminds one of the gangsterism that pre- 
vailed in Chicago during the 1920’s and 
1930's. It reflects upon the honor of our 
State, and we who are citizens of Mich- 
igan are gravely concerned. 

That the victim was an ex-convict and 
an individual who had invoked the fifth 
amendment before the McClellan Senate 
Investigating Committee does not make 
this terrible crime any less horrible. The 
flaunting of the law is always a tragic 
example for our youth. 

Every law-enforcement officer in the 
State, from the highest to the lowest, has 
a sacred obligation to see that the two 
perpetrators of this evil deed are brought 
to justice at once. 

It is our hope that the chief executive 
of our State will promptly use all the 
power of his office to effect the apprehen- 
sion of those two men who apparently 
are devoid of any decency or humane 
considerations. 

We seek and need more, however, than 
the mere capture and conviction of two 
criminals. We in Michigan need to re- 
view our general attitude toward violence 
and disregard of law in whatever form 
we find it. This torch burning is an ex- 
treme and pathetic example. But vio- 
lence in any form is to be deprecated. 
Intimidation, blackmail, sabotage, any 
destruction of property, or threat to an 
individual cannot be condoned if we are 
to have a stable and productive society. 

This crime at Pontiac emphasizes the 
great need for a reevaluation of our poli- 
cies toward the rights of individuals, and 
the obligations of all groups in our 
society. 

No single group may be above the 
State. No group or individuals within a 
group can allocate to themselves the 
right to administer justice even in an 
intragroup dispute. This must remain 
the sole prerogative of the State. 

We must also reexamine any policy 
which tends to destroy individual rights 
and privileges. Our law-enforcement 
agencies have been established to protect 
and defend individuals. Unless they do 
that we have lost the prime purpose for 
the existence of government. 

It seems regrettable but legitimate to 
raise the question whether the overall po- 
litical climate in Michigan in recent 
years has been such as to create an at- 
mosphere. where such acts of violence 
occur. 
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Mr. Speaker, we from Michigan are 
not proud of what happened at Pontiac 
yesterday. Speaking for the people of 
my State, I can assure you that we will 
insist on swift justice. We will demand 
that the law-enforcement officials, from 
the Governor on down, and especially his 
cabinet, demonstrate their sincerity and 
ability by taking action to assure us that 
there will be no reoccurrence of a similar 
episode. We will expect a comprehensive 
review of the overall policies of our State 
government with a view to more effective 
protection to every individual resident of 
the State. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO POTTER COUNTY, 
TEX 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5949) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the United States lo- 
cated at the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital near Amarillo, Tex., to Potter 
County, Tex., with amendments of the 
Senate thereto, and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, lines 10 and 11, strike out “during 
a period of 20 years from the date of such 
conveyance” and insert “or other related 
health purposes.” 

Page 2, lines 12 and 13, strike out “prior 
to the expiration of such 20-year period.” 

Page 2, line 14, after “purposes” insert “or 
other related health purposes.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO ESTABLISH 
INSTITUTES AND JOINT COUNCILS 
ON SENTENCING 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the resolution (H. J. Res. 
424) to improve the administration of 
justice by authorizing the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States to establish 
institutes and joint councils on sentenc- 
ing, to provide additional methods of 
sentencing, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the amendments of the Senate and ask 
for a conference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the House 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER]? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and appoints the 
following conferees: Mr. CELLER, Mr. 
Wats, Mr. Tuck, Mr. KEATING, and Mr. 
CRAMER. 
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RECONVEYING THE LANDS AC- 
QUIRED FOR BURKE AIRPORT TO 
THE FORMER OWNERS 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10045) to provide for 
the sale of all of the real property ac- 
quired by the Secretary of Commerce for 
the construction of the Burke Airport, 
Va. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10045, with 
Mr. Sisk in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr, ROBERTS] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
O'Hara] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this legislation is very simple. 
I think practically all of you are familiar 
with the fact that back in 1951 the 
Federal Government acquired certain 
lands for the building of the Burke Air- 
port in Fairfax County, Va. You know, 
too, that a firm decision was not made, 
and that early this year this site was 
abandoned and a site near Chantilly, Va., 
was decided upon. That is the site 
where the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration is now building an airport to 
handle the jet air traffic. 

The Government acquired 63 parcels 
of land at Burke. All 63 tracts were 
acquired through condemnation pro- 
ceedings. It was necessary, after the 
subcommittee considered the bill, to 
amend the bill because the Department 
of Commerce had transferred the land 
to the General Services Administration 
as surplus. The first section of the 
amended bill simply permits the State 
of Virginia or its subdivisions a period 
of 90 days in which to exercise any right 
in the property which they might desire 
to exercise under existing law. 

The second amendment gives to the 
prior owners of this property, these 
homeowners, the right to repurchase 
this property at the price they received, 
less the value of any improvements that 
might have been removed. 

I believe the record shows that several 
of the former owners are still on their 
property, through a lease agreement 
dee the General Services Administra- 

on. 

The bill was reported unanimously 
from the subcommittee to the full com- 
mittee. I believe perhaps there were 
two votes against the bill when it was 
reported from the full committee. 

It is my feeling, in spite of the objec- 
tion of members of the Government 
Operations Committee, that we are here 
dealing with homes and homeowners. 
While they will say there is no precedent 
for this legislation, I think other speak- 
ers will bring to the floor some prece- 
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dents. Certainly I say that where these 
people have been divested of their 
homes by the Government, which at 
that time did not even know that it 
needed this particular property, that 
those people should be allowed to go 
back and buy their homes. 

They will say also that by this legisla- 
tion we are creating a great windfall for 
these former owners. 

So what? 

If the Government had never dis- 
turbed or interferred with these people 
and there had been any increase of 
value they certainly would have been 
entitled to it. I think that without 
doubt other speakers following me will 
show that there has been no great in- 
crease in the value of the property in 
the vicinity of Burke, Va. There have 
been no developments out there, and I 
think undoubtedly this is good legisla- 
tion and I hope it will prevail in the 
House. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BROY- 
HILL], the author of the bill. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot understand why this legislation 
should be controversial in any way. 
There is a matter of principle involved, 
the principle of fair play on the part 
of the Federal Government. 

As pointed out by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. RoBerts] this pro- 
posed airport site at Burke, Va., was 
designated as a second Washington 
airport back in September of 1950. 
Some time in 1951 the Congress appro- 
priated $1 million toward an estimated 
cost of $14 million, at which time the 
Department of Justice went out and 
condemned approximately 1,000 acres 
for the airport site, of which 4,500 were 
needed in a hodgepodge piecemeal fash- 
ion. Actually there were 63 individual 
parcels. I have a plat here of the Burke 
area showing the 63 parcels which have 
been marked in red. You can see the 
hodgepodge manner in which the prop- 
erty was originally acquired. The Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] de- 
scribed that picture as being similar to 
an apple which a dog with missing teeth 
had bitten into. 

The site was not a proper site for an 
airport; it was selected and acquired 
in haste and without consultation with 
any of the local authorities as the Con- 
gress had directed it should be; it was 
entirely too close to the National Air- 
port for safety. Its terrain was not 
suitable, and the land was too costly to 
develop. 

That caused a lot of delay over that 
particular location as a result of which 
Congress last year in the Appropria- 
tion Act designated that the President 
should review these proposed sites and 
select another location, if possible, for 
this airport. This was done, and the 
new location of the airport has now 
been designated as the area down around 
Chantilly. 

This property at Burke is no longer 
needed by the Federal Government for 
the purpose for which it was originally 
intended. It has been declared surplus. 
It has been offered to Federal agencies 
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but none of them have wanted it; it has 
been turned down. 

So what is the situation here now? 
We have these 63 scattered parcels, 
scattered all over the countryside out 
there, which the Government does not 
want and does not need and on which 
about half of the original people are 
still living on their homesites. 

It is not valuable property, it does 
not consist of big estates or expensive 
homes, it is just little farm plots and 
homesteads of no great value. 

It is a moral obligation on the part 
of the Government to give those original 
homeowners who were forced to sell 
their land the first opportunity of get- 
ting the land back before it is offered 
for sale to the public. 

To show you how ridiculous this whole 
situation has turned out to be, one wo- 
man who was evicted from her property 
went over and bought another piece of 
property near Chantilly and now she 
finds herself being evicted from that 
piece of property because the Govern- 
ment wants her land over there. 

The property in question has not gone 
up a great deal in value, if at all. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ros- 
ERTS], chairman of the subcommittee, 
has at hand a letter from the chief Gov- 
ernment appraiser of this property at 
the time it was acquired, and he is also 
the appraiser of the Government for the 
property that is now being taken out at 
Chantilly, Va. He says he is familiar 
with property out there. I know that 
he is. He certainly should be for he ap- 
praised it for the Government originally. 
He states that while he has not gone out 
and reviewed it recently, he is still fa- 
miliar with values in that area, and he 
said that in his opinion that the land 
today will not bring as high a price as it 
cost the Government when it was first 
assembled. 

This bill merely gives the original 
owners of the property a short period of 
time, a priority for 90 days, to repur- 
chase their property before the public is 
allowed to acquire the land at the price 
zn the Government originally paid 

or it. 

There are real precedents for this bill. 
The General Services Act of 1944 which 
was repealed in 1949 gave the original 
owners of condemned property the op- 
portunity to buy it back first before it 
was opened for sale to the general public. 

Since 1949, since that act was repealed, 
there have been several other acts of 
Congress that made exception to the act 
of 1949 that required the original owners 
to negotiate with the Federal Govern- 
ment for the property. We have here 
Public Law 300 passed in the 84th Con- 
gress, August 9, 1955, concerning prop- 
erty around reservoirs in Florida and 
Georgia, giving the original owners first 
priority to acquire the property back 
from the Federal Government at what 
the Federal Government paid for it. 

There was another act approved Au- 
gust 9, 1955, in the 84th Congress, Pub- 
lice Law 312, that did the same thing in 
connection with the Demopolis lock and 
dam in Alabama. And then again in 
this Congress, by Public Law 85, which 
was approved July 3, 1958, there are sey- 
eral pieces of property down in Texas, 
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around some reservoir projects, where 
land was declared surplus, and the orig- 
inal owners were given the first oppor- 
tunity to acquire the property back at 
what the Government originally paid 
for it. 

Here are three acts which have been 
passed by the Congress since 1949 that 
do establish precedents by which people 
can get their land back, that had been 
condemned by the Government, for 
which property the Government found it 
had no use, so that those people were 
given the opportunity to get that 
property back at what the Govern- 
ment had to pay for it. If there 
is an argument based on the fact that 
this does establish a precedent, then 
these are precedents. But what if this 
bill does establish a precedent? It is 
right, is it not? The Government con- 
demned this land which these people 
owned, these homesteads. The Govern- 
ment had not made up its mind defi- 
nitely to use the land for the purpose 
originally intended. The Government 
changed its mind. They did not do any- 
thing to the property. They did not 
build any plants on it or factories or 
Army posts; they did not do anything 
to improve the value of the property. 
Now that they have changed their mind 
and have gone elsewhere, why should not 
the original owners have the opportun- 
ity to get the property back? And 19 
of them still live there. They do not 
want to move. Why should they pay 
the Government a profit because the 
Government condemned their land orig- 
inally and then changed its mind? 

Mr. Chairman, the bill is fair, the bill 
is reasonable. If it does establish a 
precedent, it establishes a precedent 
based on a sound principle. The Gov- 
ernment cannot sell this land to advan- 
tage to anyone. It is of no advantage to 
anyone to buy it. This land is in 63 
separate small parcels. The only value 
that it has is the value that it has to 
the original owners. We do not deny 
Federal agencies the right to use the 
land if they have any use for it. The 
bill does not change existing law in that 
respect. It gives local and State govern- 
ments the opportunity, for a period of 
90 days, to ask for the property if they 
have any use for it. The only priority 
this bill gives is priority to the original 
owners over the general public. It gives 
them the opportunity to buy the land at 
exactly the price that the Government 
paid them for it originally. And as I 
pointed out a moment ago, there is a 
letter here from the chief appraiser 
which points out and assures us that no 
one is getting any windfall as a result 
of this bill. It will represent no cost te 
the Federal Government whatsoever if 
this bill is enacted. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, first I want to point out that this 
bill grants to the original owners price 
priority and opportunity to buy this 
land for what they believe is a bargain 
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price, for less than it is worth, for less 
than the fair current market value. If 
there is any precedent for doing this in 
the past, I would point out that Teapot 
Dome is also a precedent that we in this 
Congress should not follow. 

Secondly, I would point out that the 
land around reservoirs in many in- 
stances was not declared surplus prop- 
erty and does not represent a precedent 
for any action of this type that is being 
considered today. To cite the case of 
reservoir property in consideration of 
H. R. 10045 is completely irrelevant and 
utterly different from the situation at 
the Burke Airport. 

Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on General Government 
Activities of the Government Operations 
Committee, I wish to state my strong 
opposition to the passage of H. R. 10045, 
a discriminatory measure which would 
be contrary to the public interest of the 
people of the United States in order to 
satisfy the selfish desires of a few persons, 
This is another windfall. 

It has been the task of my subcom- 
mittee to study and review many of the 
General Services Administration’s prob- 
lems in the field of surplus property dis- 
posal. The subcommittee, through har- 
monious, bipartisan action, has unani- 
mously recommended time and again 
that the most equitable solution to such 
problems is to sell the property concerned 
at the current fair market value. This 
subcommittee’s insistence on this policy 
has saved the Nation’s taxpayers literally 
millions of dollars in cash. It is a policy 
which protects all the people from any 
designs of a few to gain special advan- 
tage, democratically equalizing the terms 
under which surplus property may be 
obtained from the Government. This 
policy is soundly based on established 
law. 

H. R. 10045, which would give former 
owners priority and price preference in 
buying back land acquired for an airport 
at Burke, in Fairfax County, Va., is a 
costly, discriminatory reversal from this 
fair and long-established policy of this 
committee and this Congress. Let me 
take a moment to remind you of some of 
the history of this problem of priority 
and price preference to former owners of 
surplus Government property, a problem 
which has long been the subject of study 
in Congress. Many of you were wrest- 
ling with this problem before I came to 
Congress and it was through your wise 
judgment that the present general legis- 
lation is now in effect. 

Prior to 1949, the Federal Property 
Act of 1944, and other statutes, author- 
ized preferred consideration to various 
individuals, such as former owners, and 
groups interested in acquiring Federal 
surplus property. The law just would not 
work that way. The administration of 
these statutes was impractical and cost- 
ly, and it became necessary to establish 
a system of priorities and to allot sepa- 
rate time to each potential claimant be- 
fore disposal of the surplus property 
through normal competitive processes. 
The property could be sold only after 
screening of all these special claimants. 

The result of these priority systems 
was many delays in disposal running 
into years at a great and unnecessary 
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cost. The Government has to pay for 
care and maintenance of such property 
and local governments were deprived of 
the tax revenues they would have been 
receiving if the property could have been 
sold promptly. 

The Congress, in its wisdom, aban- 
doned this expensive, cumbersome, in- 
equitable system. In 1949, on solid 
grounds that the old law was unsatis- 
factory and uneconomical, most of the 
statutes were repealed by the new Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act. This 1949 act is the one under 
which surplus property currently is dis- 
posed. 


Enactment of this law was not a hasty 
action, much time and thought had gone 
into it and it took courage for Members 
to stand up against the protests of con- 
stituents who were former owners of 
Government property and do what in 
good conscience was in the best inter- 
est of all the citizens of our Nation. 

The arguments of former owners in 
demanding special treatment are built 
on sympathy and their pleas have been 
heard many times by Congressional 
committees. Cool logic and the recog- 
nition that Government giveaways 
cost all the people have enabled the 
Congress to withstand these pressures 
and keep the door closed on that priority 
and favoritism system which proved so 
unsatisfactory, costly, and inequitable. 

The taxpayers of this country have 
been saved untold millions of dollars 
since 1949 by their Government and the 
Congress following the principle that 
surplus property, for which the Govern- 
ment paid the then current fair-market 
value, be sold at the fair-market value. 
To deviate from this logical principle 
and allow a special group to acquire 
Government property at less than its 
true value would be a scandalous abuse 
of the interests of all the people. And 
it would set a dangerous precedent for 
the future. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. I yield to my 
distinguished colleague from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman has 
just referred to the availability of the 
1949 act, where the former owners of 
this property could negotiate the repur- 
chase of it. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. The General Services Administra- 
tion stands ready and willing to nego- 
tiate with the former owners now on the 
basis of the appraised fair market value. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not a fact that 
section 203 (e) of the 1949 act, to which 
the gentleman has referred, extended by 
Public Law 971 of the 84th Congress, 
expired, and the authority to negotiate 
such sales expired July 31, 1958? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. There has 
been a renegotiation bill passed by this 
Congress. 

Mr. HARRIS. Did it authorize nego- 
tiation of such sales as those to which 
the gentleman has referred? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. The negotia- 
tion bill which this Congress passed on 
June 24, 1958, does authorize the General 
Services Administration to negotiate. 
They informed me last week they had 
the power now to negotiate with these 
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former owners and were quite willing to 
do so on the basis of the fair market 
price, and would give them priority of 
option. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman has 
based his whole argument on what I 
think is a very important part of this 
discussion. In a letter to this committee 
from the General Services Administra- 
tion that statement was made. You 
will find it in the committee report. I 
have the law here with reference to the 
act of July 2, 1958. 

Paragraph (G) is the only part of 
that which can be applicable to this 
Situation. It states, if the gentleman 
will yield, and I will be glad to give him 
some more time because I think we 
ought to thresh this out, if we can, to 
try to do what is fair and right for these 
people under the circumstances, as fol- 
lows: 

(G) with respect to real property only, 
the character or condition of the property or 
unusual circumstances make it impractical 
to advertise publicly for competitive bids 
and the fair market value of the property 
and other satisfactory terms of disposal can 
be obtained by negotiation; 


The gentleman says this was an un- 
usual circumstance here? That would 
be the only basis, under the interpreta- 
tion the gentleman has placed on it, on 
which it could possibly apply. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. I think the 
circumstances have considerable equity 
in them. I think the General Services 
Administration has considered those 
equitable aspects of this case, and has 
always conceded, for the last 3 or 4 
months to my certain knowledge, that 
it is perfectly willing to negotiate with 
those people. 

I think they can get their property 
back by negotiating now. There is no 
doubt about that. 

I can readily understand, of course, 
how this bill is awfully close to home for 
the gentlemen from Virginia. But this 
bill does not concern the interests of a 
few Virginians only. It concerns every 
citizen of these United States, including 
the 400,000 of the gentleman’s own con- 
stituents. 

H. R. 10045 outlines a program of rank 
favoritism which will unduly benefit a 
few citizens of the State of Virginia at 
the expense of all the Nation’s citizens, 
Virginians and others alike. I can and 
will cite example after example in the 
past in which similar actions have been 
fairly handled and other former owners 
of property have paid the fair market 
value for Federal property returned to 
them. It would be a discriminatory in- 
sult to turn right around and allow a few 
people in this instance to reacquire 
properties at special low rates, when 
other citizens have had to pay the full, 
fair market value under virtually identi- 
cal circumstances. 

Not only would this inequitable bill be 
a slap in the face and pocketbook of the 
many citizens who have paid the full 
price in the past, but it would open the 
doors for every former owner in the Na- 
tion to demand the return of his former 
property on equally advantageous terms, 
to himself and to the disadvantage of 
every taxpayer. 
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Surplus property is an asset of the 
Federal Government, held in trust for 
all the people, and its disposition should 
and must be on a businesslike basis un- 
der which the Government gets the fair 
market value when it sells a parcel of it. 

H. R. 10045 would set a precedent un- 
der which all the people would pay 
dearly so that a relatively few former 
owners of Federal property could get it 
back through special treatment for less 
than its fair market value. 

My stand, and that of the other mem- 
bers of our committee, when former 
owners have petitioned for special treat- 
ment, has been for selling surplus prop- 
erty for the current full fair market 
value. We believe that stand has been 
fair and just, impartial and nonpartisan. 

We certainly are not opposing this bill 
just because it concerns the special in- 
terests of a few of the gentleman from 
Virginia’s constituents. We are trying 
to protect the interests of all the tax- 
payers of the Nation against special 
treatment for citizens of any area. I 
can assure you I would be equally vehe- 
ment in opposing a bill which advocates 
such special treatment if it tried to con- 
fer discriminatory favors on citizens of 
any area, in opposition to the national 
interest. 

Our committee has found, again and 
again, that the Government usually pays 
a fair price when it buys property, 
whether or not the owner voluntarily re- 
leases it or it is obtained via condemna- 
tion. I have never heard of an instance 
where anybody has sold anything to the 
Government at a cut-rate, discount 
house, bargain price. Once in a great 
while, some generous, patriotic soul 
donates property to the Government, but 
when people sell property to the Govern- 
ment we have observed that they do not 
do it at rock-bottom prices. 

When the Government buys property, 
we have found time and again, it pays 
the full, fair-market price. The Govern- 
ment generally pays only two prices 
when it buys anything—the current fair 
market price or a premium price. 

So our logical contention, supported 
by the law, is that if the Government 
pays a fair price when it acquires prop- 
erty, by the same token it should get a 
fair price when it sells property. The 
Government does not want and does not 
deserve one penny more for property 
than its current fair market price, but it 
is most certainly entitled to receive the 
fair market value in full. That is the 
only way the interests of all our Nation’s 
citizens can be justly served. 

Before answering any further ques- 
tions which the Members might have, I 
would like to invite their attention to the 
additional views of our esteemed col- 
league, the Hon. Jonn Moss, which are 
contained in the committee’s report on 
this bill. Mr. Moss gives a strong, 
thorough summation of the evils in- 
herent in this proposed windfall legis- 
lation and I heartily endorse his state- 
ment, which follows: 

ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF Mr. Moss 

Consistency in its rulings is one of the 
basic principles of good government. This 
paramount principle is both ignored and 
violated in H. R. 10045, as reported by the 
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committee, and in the doing tends to bene- 
fit a few citizens via special precedent- 
breaking privilege at the expense of the 
majority of the Nation's taxpayers. 

Not only does the committee act against 
the recommendations of the administrative 
agencies most concerned and best qualified 
to comment on the measure, but the com- 
mittee apparently is not taking into con- 
sideration the just precedents arrived at in 
the field of Federal property disposal over 
a period of years through careful examina- 
tion and study of many types of such dis- 
posals. 

It has been my privilege to be closely as- 
sociated with the establishment of many 
of these property disposal precedents for I 
also am a member of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and sit as a member 
of Hon. Jack Brooks’ Subcommittee on Gen- 
eral Government Activities. The Brooks 
subcommittee has spent years of continuing 
study on the problems and complexities of 
the General Services Administration's prop- 
erty disposals and has saved the Nation’s 
taxpayers millions of dollars in cash 
through its insistence that the GSA obtain 
the current fair market value in sales of 
surplus property. 

We members of the aforementioned sub- 
committee have gained a wealth of experi- 
ence in the field of surplus property disposal 
and our unanimous actions on such prob- 
lems have been endorsed by the full Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, with con- 
currence in the House of Representatives. 

The actions we have taken in this sub- 
committee have played a major role in es- 
tablishing the policy of the Congress in mat- 
ters of surplus property disposal, a policy 
which is protecting the national purse from 
being rifled by individuals seeking special 
concessions, 

I have taken part in the study of many sur- 
plus property disposal problems which have 
come before that subcommittee and so feel 
particularly well qualified to call attention to 
the inadequacies and dangers in H. R. 10045, 
as reported by this committee. 

In the light of my own close association 
with surplus property disposals, I feel that 
this committee's report on H. R. 10045 is not 
consistent with the manner in which simi- 
lar disposals have been made in the past. 
The Committee on Government Operations, 
through its Subcommittee on General Gov- 
ernment Activities, has fostered a public- 
interest policy in regard to surplus prop- 
erty disposals which the General Services 
Administration has been encouraged to 
maintain. It is apparent that this policy 
was not considered in the preparation of 
this report. The various facets of this 
policy, proven and modified through appli- 
cation over a period of years, are reflected 
in the comments I offer on the committee 
report. 

The amendments cited are in harmony 
with general law regarding transfer of the 
property but the initial 90-day limitation 
put on disposition, whereupon a second 90- 
day period will be allotted for former own- 
ers to repurchase, may prove far too short 
for adequate study and development of plans 
for public use of the property. Eligible 
groups such as schools and hospitals might 
not have sufficient time to prepare a plausi- 
ble, equitable plan which would warrant 
their receiving portions of the property if 
they were limited to 90 days in which to 
make such important, far-reaching plans. 

The principal purpose of the bill is to 
give former owners preference rights in buy- 
ing back land acquired for an airport at 
Burke, in Fairfax County, Va. This bill 
would give price preference and priority to 
former owners, despite the fact that there is 
no statutory provision for such favoritism 
and that the GSA, encouraged by the Con- 
gress, has followed no such policy. 
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Many other former owners in similar cir- 
cumstances have been rejected by the Con- 
gress in their demands for special conces- 
sions, setting a firm precedent. This bill’s 
provisions are contrary to that precedent 
and its passage would tend to make those 
who have been so rejected in the past feel 
they had been abused by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and would open the doors for every 
former owner in the Nation to demand re- 
turn of his former property on these advan- 
tageous terms, which have been proven time 
and again to be inconsistent with the gen- 
eral public interest. 

As for the point that this land was not 
sold voluntarily, I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the great bulk of fed- 
erally acquired land has been acquired by 
condemnation. That is the way the Federal 
Government acquires land, in most cases. 
Nobody seems to give the Federal Govern- 
ment anything. If these former owners had 
made a gift of their property, it might be 
reasonable to consider restoring it to them. 
But they sold it to the Government for an 
agreed fair price. The condemnation proce- 
dure generally is a fair and friendly one, 
just appraisals are made and the former 
owners, it is a matter of record in this case, 
received the full fair market value for their 
property at the time of the transfer of own- 
ership. 

For 7 years these former owners have had 
the use of that money they were paid for 
their property. They have had an oppor- 
tunity to invest it and make more money 
on it. 

The report stipulates that the price the 
former owner pays for the land will be the 
same as the price the United States paid him 
on acquiring it, reduced by any damage done 
to the land or to any improvements on the 
land. This is patently not an equitable pro- 
vision for, if damage was done to the prop- 
erty, it hardly could be in an amount greater 
than the large appreciation in value of the 
property over the price paid by the Govern- 
ment in 1951. This increase in value would 
be a gift from the Government to the former 
owner and surely would more than offset 
any damage done to the property. 

The bill, as reported, will give a double 
profit to these select former owners at the 
expense of all the Nation’s taxpayers. The 
former owners not only would make a profit 
via the interest on the price paid them for 
the property, but also would benefit in the 
substantial appreciation in value of the 
property over the years since the sale was 
consummated. 

The present general law, as applied by the 
GSA upon the insistence of the Congress, 
gives former owners an opportunity to get 
their property back at its current fair mar- 
ket value. This present general law, so ap- 
plied, is the only equitable solution to the 
disposal of such surplus property, the only 
solution which is fair and just to all tax- 
payers, including former owners. 

In line with my preceding comments, it 
appears that the best solution to this prob- 
lem of disposal of the Burke Airport site 
does not lie in broad legislation applying to 
every former owner involved, as it does in 
H. R. 10045. The general law, instead, 
should be applied, with the GSA giving full 
consideration to the merits in each indi- 
vidual case, taking into account any and all 
variations in the agreements negotiated by 
the Department of Justice and Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration in acquiring and 
leasing the properties. This method, proven 
fair to all parties concerned in so many past 
cases, would be the most equitable one in 
the case of these former owners. 

Ours is a government for all the people, 
not for a privileged few, whether they are 
former owners or not, and it is not in keep- 
ing with that important tenet of our democ- 
racy for exceptions to be made such as are 
detailed in this report. 
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GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1958. 
Hon. Oren Harris, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of March 
11, 1958, requested the views of the General 
Services Administration on H. R. 10045, 85th 
Congress, a bill to provide for the sale of all 
of the real property acquired by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce for the construction of the 
Burke Airport, Va. 

The purpose of the bill is to direct the 
Secretary of Commerce to sell to the gen- 
eral public within 1 year all of the real 
property acquired for the construction of 
the Burke Airport, Fairfax County, Va., at a 
price determined by him to be equal to its 
fair market value, subject to— 

1. A priority in the State of Virginia for 
a period of 90 days after its enactment to 
select and purchase 150 acres for use as an 
extension site for the University of Virginia 
at the price paid by the United States for 
such property reduced by an amount deemed 
appropriate by the Secretary if any improve- 
ments have been removed or injury done to 
the property since acquisition by the United 
States; 

2. A similar priority and price preference 
to former owners for a period of 90 days to 
repurchase property acquired from them, ex- 
cept any property to be sold under 1, above, 
following the expiration, or earlier exercise or 
rejection of the priority by the State of 
Virginia. 

In October 1951 the Department of 
Justice at the request of the Secretary of 
Commerce, acquired through condemnation 
proceedings 1,031.3 acres of land near Burke, 
Fairfax County, Va., at a cost of $1,006,909 
for the construction of the public airport 
authorized by Public Law 762, 8ist Congress, 
approved September 7, 1950 (64 Stat. 770). 
The property referred to in the bill, none 
of which has been improved or used for the 
purpose for which it was acquired, consists 
of 63 parcels of agricultural and residen- 
tial land ranging in size from one-half acre 
to 174 acres, interspersed with lands in pri- 
vate ownership. By stipulation in the con- 
demnation proceedings, the owners of 34 
parcels of land were allowed to reserve and 
remove improvements located thereon. The 
former owners of 19 of these parcels have 
removed the improvements. The former 
owners of 15 parcels have not removed their 
improvements as agreed. Improvements on 
21 parcels of land were acquired with the 
land, and 20 of the parcels have been leased 
by the Department of Commerce. In addi- 
tion, the land underlying 10 sets of improve- 
ments reserved by former owners has been 
leased to the former owners or their as- 
signees. 

On January 15, 1958, the President ap- 
proved a plan for the acquisition of a site 
at Chantilly, Va., for the construction of the 
public airport authorized by the act cited 
above and for which funds were provided in 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act of 1958 
(Public Law 85-170) approved August 28, 
1957. On January 28, 1958, the 1,031.3 acres 
of Government-owned land which are the 
subject of H. R. 10045 were reported to GSA 
by the Department of Commerce as excess 
property. On February 5, 1958, other Fed- 
eral agencies were notified of the availabil- 
ity of the excess property for further Fed- 
eral utilization and asked to advise us by 
April 7 of any requirement therefor. If the 
property cannot be appropriately used to 
fulfill the requirements of Federal agencies 
for real property in this area, it will be sur- 
plus to the needs of the Federal Government 
and it is our plan to dispose of it as surplus 
property in accordance with the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949. 

GSA is opposed in principle to the enact- 
ment of legislation which would preclude the 
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@ opportunity for further Federal utilization of 
excess property. If enacted without amend- 
ment prior to the determination that the 
property at Burke is surplus to the needs of 
the Federal Government, H. R. 10045 would 
effectively preclude the use of the property 
for the needs of other Federal agencies. 

Section 203 (k) (1) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 au- 
thorizes the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, in his discretion, to assign to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, for 
disposal such surplus real property, including 
buildings, fixtures, and equipment situated 
thereon, as is recommended by the Secretary 
as being needed for school, classroom, or 
other educational use, or for use in the 
protection of public health, including re- 
search. It also authorizes the Secretary to 
sell or lease such real property for educa- 
tional purposes to States and their political 
subdivisions, or municipalities and tax-sup- 
ported educational institutions and to other 
nonprofit educational institutions which 
have been held exempt from taxation under 
section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code 
and, in fixing the sale or lease value of the 
property, to take into consideration any bene- 
fit which has accrued or may accrue to the 
United States from the use of such property 
by any such State, political subdivision, 
municipality, or institution. It appears that 
the objectives of section 1 (b) of H. R. 10045 
relating to the conveyance of a site to the 
State of Virginia for use as a site for the 
extension of the University of Virginia in 
northern Virginia can be accomplished under 
this provision of existing law. 

Subsection 23 (d) of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 provided for the negotiated sale 
of certain classes of surplus real property to 
former owners under a price preference for- 
mula similar in some respects to the pricing 
formula set forth in section 1 (c) of H. R. 
10045. This act was repealed by the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, but all priorities and prefer- 
ences provided for in the act with respect to 
the disposal of surplus real property under 
the act were continued in effect until De- 
cember 31, 1949. The Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, does not afford former owners 
either a priority or a price preference in re- 
acquiring surplus real properties, and GSA 
has consistently opposed legislation which 
has for its purpose the restoration of priori- 
ties and price preferences of the 1944 act or 
the institution of similar priorities and 
preferences in connection with the disposal 
of surplus real property. We believe that 
surplus real property available for sale to 
the public should be sold at not less than 
its current appraised fair market value. 
Experience gained by GSA in the sale of 
surplus real property at public auction has 
demonstrated that such sales provide a suit- 
able method of assuring all persons inter- 
ested in purchasing the property, including 
former owners, an opportunity to bid for it 
in open competition and, at the same time, 
secures for the Government the benefits 
which normally fiow from competitive bid- 
ding for property. 

Negotiated sales of surplus property may 
be made pursuant to section 203 (e) of the 
1949 act as extended by Public Law 971, 
84th Congress, until July 31, 1958. How- 
ever, the essential purpose of this legislation 
is to permit negotiated sales at current fair 
market value in circumstances which would 
make it inequitable or contrary to the pub- 
lic interest if prospective bidders were re- 
quired to bid competitively for surplus 
property. Negotiated sales under this au- 
thority are made principally to public bodies, 
many of which are not empowered to bid 
competitively for surplus property. How- 
ever, in furtherance of this principle, we 
believe that we would be warranted in ne- 
gotiating the sale of land at Burke under- 
lying improvements reserved by former 
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owners which have not been removed. In ®with my good friend, the gentleman from 


that event, the sales price will be arrived 
at by an appraisal of the current fair market 
value of the land to which would be added 
an amount equal to that portion of the 
purchase price paid by the United States 
for the property attributable to the value 
of improvements now located thereon minus 
the price paid by the Government's grantors 
for the right to retain and remove these 
improvement from the premises, 

For the reasons outlined above, GSA is 
opposed to the enactment of H. R. 10045. 

The fiscal effect of the enactment of H. R. 
10045 cannot be readily ascertained. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN FLOETE, 
Administrator. 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. I yield to my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Avery]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if the gentleman from Texas is familiar 
with the public works authorization bill 
that passed last July 3, S. 3910, and 
is he familiar with section 205 whereby 
it is provided with reference to a certain 
reservoir project, in Texas by the way, 
the Secretary of the Army is given the 
authority to resell certain surplus prop- 
erty to the original owner at the cost at 
which it was acquired by the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. I am de- 
lighted to clarify that question, 

Mr. AVERY. I would like to have that 
question clarified in view of the gentle- 
man’s position here this afternoon. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. I would be 
delighted to clarify the question. I have 
no quarrel with what the Department of 
Defense does. But in discussing the De- 
partment of Defense, I would point out 
that in disposing of a particular surplus 
reservoir property, the Department does 
not declare the property surplus and turn 
it over to the General Services Admin- 
istration for disposal. There is a very 
clear distinction: When the Department 
of Defense declares property excess to 
its needs, it is then circulated by General 
Services Administration through the 
other administrative agencies of this 
Government. If none of these agencies 
declare a need for it, then it is declared 
surplus, but until such time as it is de- 
clared excess it still belongs to the de- 
partment which had originally controlled 
it. Land around reservoirs is handled as 
part of an agency program in which the 
Government promised to return the land 
to the former owners—such land is not 
declared surplus, or excess. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. May). 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, as the 
ranking Republican member of the Sub- 
committee on General Government Ac- 
tivities of the Committee on Government 
Operations, I feel it is my duty to ap- 
praise the committee that I am in op- 
position to this bill. Of course, first I 
do not have any quarrel with the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce in handling this, and I under- 
stand how they got into the picture on 
it. I certainly do not find any fault 


Virginia {Mr. BROYHILL], for his aggres- 
sive and efficient action in behalf of his 
constituents in Virginia and the fine job 
he is doing here. However, it is my 
thought that H. R. 10045 does fall with- 
in the province of the Committee on 
Government Operations and is in line 
with many bills that we have handled 
through the past 2 years of the 85th 
Congress. We have handled so many 
bills of so-called former owners, I feel 
that this type of bill, if enacted, would 
establish a dangerous precedent so far 
as the Government is concerned in re- 
turning many millions of dollars that we 
have been able to obtain for the Govern- 
ment through the many bills that our 
committee has handled. As I look 
around here today, I see many Members 
who have had similar bills on properties 
in their States, similar to the one which 
the gentleman from Virginia has 
brought before us today. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
Connecticut. He served on our subcom- 
mittee and I rank just two chairs below 
him. But, the gentleman has done a 
magnificent job since he has been a 
member of this subcommittee. I want to 
say to the Members of this House that 
his observations are the same as mine 
with respect to this piece of legislation. 
Our committee has endeavored through 
past years to establish a prop2r proce- 
dure in disposing of surplus property. 
We feel that if this legislation is passed, 
it will establish a new precedent and 
one which we are going to be troubled 
with in our committee. We will have 
to deviate from our present position. I 
do not think anyone wants special legis- 
lation passed for any special group at 
this time. We feel that if this is left 
to the General Services Administration 
to carry out their program, as they have 
in the past, these people will have an op- 
portunity to negotiate for their property 
and get it at a fair appraised value as 
they have done through the years. 

Mr. MAY. I thank the gentleman 
from New York and yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. Is it possible for the 
Government to force these owners to 
take it back? Of course it is not. If 
that is so, then no owner will ever come 
in and seek his property unless it is 
worth more than the Government paid 
him for it. Is that not true? 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman is correct. 
We have similar circumstances in other 
parts of the country. 

Mr. MEADER. Then it means that 
property owners can speculate at the 
expense of the taxpayers when you start 
this policy. Fifteen or twenty years of 
Government ownership might elapse be- 
fore this property is declared surplus 
and the value of the property might 
treble or quadruple in amount in the 
meantime. 

Mr. MAY. T agree. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. MAY. I yield. 
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Mr. RIEHLMAN. Is it not true that 
we have had requests from former own- 
érs of property in the State of Califor- 
hia, property that was taken by the 
Federal Government, and either previ- 
ous owners or someone who was han- 
dling an estate have come to us and 
asked for special consideration. It has 
been the policy of our corimittee to deal 
with those people the same as we havé 
with all other people in this disposal 
program. That is, we turn it over to 
the General Services Administration, 
and they establish the fair appraisal 
value for every piece of property that is 
sold by the Federal Government. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman certainly 
is correct. The question is a precedent, 
a precedent in the way we have handled 
these cases previously in our committee. 
I think this is a very similar case, that 
the fair market value is the most fair 
and equitable way of handling this situ- 
ation. 

Mr. BROYHILL, Will the gentleman 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. May] 
has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PoaceE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment my friend, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Brooks], for his 
interest in protecting the taxpayers. I 
agree that we must never accept a 
procedure which results in a waste of the 
property of the Government—the prop- 
erty of the taxpayers. But this bill in- 
volves far more than simply the con- 
servation of the assets of the Govern- 
ment. It protects the Government by re- 
quiring a return of every dollar the Gov- 
ernment has spent. Then it goes fur- 
ther and gives at least some protection 
to the rights of the individual property 
owner. 

It seems clear to me that our Govern- 
ment should never use the heavy hand of 
condemnation to take property for a 
public purpose without returning it to 
the original owner from whom it was 
forcibly taken whenever the Government 
has no use for the specific property. 

In this case the Government took the 
property of the people of Fairfax County, 
Va., thinking it might use it for a pub- 
lic purpose. The property was never 
used for any public purpose whatso- 
ever. The Government now has no in- 
tention of using the property. 

I accept the right of the Government 
to take private property where it is 
needed for a public use, but only where a 
public use actually exists. I cannot 
agree that the Government can simply 
grab your property forcibly, without your 
consent, and say, “We are going to hold 
this and speculate on it for 5 or 10 years, 
and if perchance it goes up in value, we 
are going to pocket the money, although 
we never used it for a public purpose at 
all.” 

To do this defies all of the principles 
upon which our condemnation laws are 
based. There is no justification for the 
Government using the heavy power of 
condemnation, actual or potential, to 
take property except for the use of the 
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public. There is no justification for the 
Government taking your property or 
mine to make a profit. The Government 
has no right to take my property or 
your property in order to make a profit 
and certainly it has no right to force me 
to sell simply that the Government 
might pocket the increase in value. 

If our Government can speculate on 
the property of the people of Fairfax 
County, Va., it can speculate on the prop- 
erty of the people in McLennan County, 
Tex., or in any of the 3,000 counties in 
the United States. I am opposed to the 
Government taking anybody’s property 
except for public purpose. 

To say that it is more important for 
the Government to make a profit on this 
kind of involuntary transaction than it 
is to deal fairly with the individual citi- 
zens who owned this land is, as I see it, 
to place the State ahead of the citizen. 
I know that there are many places in the 
world where that kind of idea is ac- 
cepted. I do not accept it and I hope 
this country never accepts it. I look 
upon government as the servant, not the 
master, of the citizens. I think that 
government exists to serve the people, 
not the people to serve or to enrich the 
Government. 

It is a fearful power which govern- 
ment holds—the power to take your 
home without your consent. Surely this 
power should be exercised most care- 
fully. It should never be abused. It 
should never be used simply for the 
profit of the Government, 

This Government is every day buying 
more and more land. Most of the pro- 
grams we are adopting in this Congress 
involve the taking of more land by the 
Government. Your great defense pro- 
gram involves more land. Your atomic- 
energy program involves more land. 
Your highway program involves more 
land. We must agree that the Govern- 
ment has a right to take property if it 
uses it for a public purpose, but when it 
ceases to use it for a public purpose, then 
should not the man who owned it be able 
to buy it back at the price the Govern- 
ment paid? In effect, the Government 
fixes the price he got. If the Govern- 
ment paid a liberal price for the land, the 
original owner must buy it back at a 
liberal price. If the Government paid 
little, the owner should be able to buy it 
back at the same low figure. To my 
mind, this bill as brought out by the com- 
mittee is a sound bill. It is a just bill. 
It is the only kind of bill you can pass 
and live with in these days when the 
Government is buying so much private 
property. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
AVERY]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, you may 
recall my colloquy with the gentleman 
from Texas a while ago when I cited the 
recent public works bill passed by this 
Congress authorizing certain public 
works, the only distinction I was able 
to draw between the case in Texas and 
the one we have here under considera- 
tion was that in the case of the reser- 
voir, the property was in Texas and that 
in the case of the Burke airport site, the 
property was in Virginia. Other than 
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that, public interest is the same and the 
equity of the former owners is the same. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. I would like 
to clarify that, if I may. The reservoir 
area is still under control of the original 
governmental agency involved which is a 
clearly distinguishable situation from 
the Burke situation where the property 
has been advertised to all Government 
agencies and is then declared surplus and 
is put up for disposal or sale. 

Mr. AVERY. There seems to be some 
distinction between the two classes of 
property but not so far as displaced 
owners are concerned. 

I represent a district which has been 
the recipient of severai flood control 
projects and military installations, and 
I have had first hand experience with 
the right of eminent domain as exercised 
by the Federal Government; and I stand 
here in the well of the House today and 
tell the Members of the House that the 
exercise of this right by the Federal 
Government could stand a considerable 
amount of reappraisal and reevaluating 
so far as the rights of the individual are 
concerned. 

It has been said that the Constitution 
provides that no citizen shall be deprived 
of the right of his property without being 
duly compensated. When we get into the 
field of “due compensation” every agency 
of the Government seems to figure their 
first responsibility is to protect their own 
respective Government agency against 
the charge of poor administration rather 
than to recognize the value and the 
equity of the displaced property owner. 

When you read of a piece of property 
being condemned by the Federal Govern- 
ment and you read of the award that is 
given to the property owner by the jury, 
by a judge, or by a commission, if you 
please, I wish you would bear in mind 
that probably the property had to pay 
from 15 to 25 percent to an attorney to 
represent him to get that amount. 

It does not seem to me that if we are 
dealing on a fair and equitable basis, if 
we are going to recognize private owner- 
ship, we should compel a private owner of 
property to have to pay an attorney 25 
percent of his award in order to protect 
his own property rights. 

I certainly agree with the gentleman 
from Texas that there is a principle in- 
volved here, but it is not entirely a prin- 
ciple of protecting the public interest; it 
is the principle of protecting the private 
interest instead. 

It has also been established by the 
courts that Congress or the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot recognize what is de- 
scribed as consequential damage. The 
court has held that since consequential 
damage cannot be fairly appraised, 
therefore there is no obligation on the 
part of the Federal Government to pay 
the displaced land owner for any con- 
sequential damage resulting. To me that 
is the most indefensible position the 
Federal Government could take; when we 
say that just because it is difficult to 
establish we do not owe you anything. 

My district is experiencing condemna- 
tion proceedings now. You must realize 
that this is a sensitive matter to the pri- 
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vate owner. There is something about 
attachment to a home and attachment 
to land for which the Government can 
never compensate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, a member of the committee [Mr. 
Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, let me 
point out that we are not here debating 
the wisdom of Federal laws governing 
condemnation; we are dealing with land 
which was acquired under the same 
standards of condemnation as would 
apply to the acquisition of Federal land 
anywhere in this Nation, and let me 
pure you there are a great many parcels 
of it. 

What we are concerned with here, and 
what we must be concerned with, is the 
principle which will control the disposal 
of that land back to the tax rolls. In this 
instance, we are told that we should 
depart from an established procedure, 
from a policy which has been carefully 
developed and followed for some consid- 
erable period of time, because we have an 
exceptional case. Well, we have no such 
thing. This is not an exceptional case. 
Seven years ago the owners of this land 
were paid the fair market price. Who 
said so? Not some great shadowless 
form called the Government, but a court 
of competent jurisdiction. It said the 
price was a fair and reasonable one. No 
one was happy; but no one ever is in such 
acase. The owners of this land have had 
7 years to utilize the funds derived from 
its sale and to enjoy the earnings and 
the appreciation in value of whatever 
investments were made with the money, 
Now we are faced with the fact that, be- 
cause of the determination of this Con- 
gress, the airport was not built. The 
land should be returned to the tax rolls. 
The issue here is not to give priority to 
the former owners. That is not what 
they are asking for; not priority in time 
to reacquire. Oh, no. They are asking 
for a preference on price, a windfall. 

Now, the gentleman from Virginia says 
it has not gone up in value. Why all the 
hullabaloo, then? If it has not gone up 
in value, nobody is going to be interested 
in buying it, and most assuredly the 
former owners are not. They want to 
take a double increase: the earnings on 
their dollars, if they kept them, or the 
appreciation of whatever they acquired 
with those dollars, and at this point the 
appreciation of land which they sold 7 
years ago. 

If this Congress wants to adopt this 
policy, I only raise this very definite 
warning: You are opening a Pandora’s 
box of major proportions. I have in 
my district land that was acquired by 
the Government in 1941. It was never 
used. The mounds left by the old placer 
miners are undisturbed. The land was 
not used in its entirety by the Govern- 
ment. Now those former owners want 
it back. It is worth many, many more 
dollars today than it was in 1941. If 
the principle is valid here, it is equally 
valid in my district, and I will be bound 
to make every effort to give the wind- 
fall to the former property owners in 
my district, and the same is true for 
every Member of this House. This is a 
dangerous policy; an ill advised and ill 
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conceived policy. We should insist upon 
complete fairness and justice to these 
former property owners. And, as di- 
rectors of this Government, we should 
insist upon complete fairness to the 
Government itself, and to the many tax- 
payers whose dollars were invested 7 
years ago. And, they are probably 
deficit dollars. Every one of them has 
had interest paid on it from the time 
the Government invested it in this land. 
Certainly we all feel sorry for the for- 
mer property owners. It is never pleas- 
ant to lose your home forcibly. But, 
here the agency was clearly acting in 
good faith, directed by the Congress to 
acquire the land for a public purpose. 
I might point out that many in that 
area of the great State of Virginia op- 
posed the building of this airport and 
are probably partially responsible for 
what I feel a very unhappy selection out 
at Chantilly field. Maybe we will have 
another bill there and wait 10 years for 
another windfall. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman is also a 
member of our subcommittee which has 
handled many cases like this. Does the 
gentleman not feel that this is similar 
to many cases we have handled in the 
past and that we have had many bills 
along this line? 

Mr. MOSS. It is exactly the same 
type of case we handle routinely, and 
that is why I fear the precedent. 

Mr. MAY. And there have been sev- 
eral other negotiations along the same 
line 


Mr. MOSS. I agree completely with 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, this is an 
equitable bill. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia talks about a principle involving 
a policy which has been carefully de- 
veloped. I submit that these policies 
with respect to our condemnation prac- 
tices are not things that have been care- 
fully developed, but rather have grown, 
like Topsy, over the years and are in 
need, as has been suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Brooxs] and 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AVERY], 
of serious revision. We have the Gov- 
ernment condemning property for many 
more purposes today than it ever did be- 
fore. You have, in these urban develop- 
ment programs, the Government con- 
demning property, then developing it and 
selling it back to private owners and op- 
erators, without giving the former own- 
ers, or people formerly doing business in 
those areas, the refusal of that property, 
or the opportunity to go back into busi- 
ness in those areas from which they were 
displaced, ostensibly for public purposes; 
public only in the sense that it improves 
the neighborhood in the eyes of some 
planner. Maybe those are good things, 
but certainly our condemnation laws are 
in need of serious revision and restudy. 

It seems that the program called for 
under this bill is eminently fair as this 
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property was taken away from these peo- 
ple ostensibly for public purposes, then 
abandoned, and these people are now 
not able to come back to their homes. 

The gentleman from California says 
he is sorry. He wants to cry, he wants 
to pull out his handkerchief, but he does 
not want to do anything about it. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest this bill is the 
fair way to do something about it. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. AVERY. Does not the gentleman 
from Maryland agree that there is quite 
a distinction between property acquired 
by the Government as between a will- 
ing seller and a willing buyer and prop- 
erty acquired under the right of eminent 
domain? 

Mr.HYDE. Icertainly do. 

Mr. AVERY. If this had been ac- 
quired through private negotiation, I 
could not quarrel with the position of the 
gentleman from California. But since it 
was taken under eminent domain or the 
threat of eminent domain, it puts an en- 
tirely different light on the matter. 

Mr. HYDE. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to this debate in the House, I 
have listened to the debate in the full 
committee. I have heard a great deal 
of talk about how we should weep for 
these landowners. As my distinguished 
colleague from California pointed out 
and which I have not heard anyone re- 
but, these people got the use of Govern- 
ment money at a fair sale 7 years ago. 
They got the use of that money and the 
accretion in the value of that money. 
Now we find them coming to the Con- 
gress and saying that they not only want 
that, but also a further increase in the 
value of the money by being allowed to 
purchase the property back, not at a ne- 
gotiated price, or at a fair price, but at 
a lower price, the price at which they 
originally sold it to the Government. 
They say a fair price is not enough. 
They want special treatment. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill passes, the 
House will be conferring a windfall on 
a certain select group, in a certain select 
district of one Member of this House. 
Not even the whole constituency of 
that particular district, will get the 
windfall but only of a certain small, 
select group thereof. For that reason 
this is bad legislation and should be 
defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, I would point out to my 
colleagues that this bill is opposed by 
one distinguished committee of this 
House of Representatives. It is opposed 
by the General Services Administration. 
It is opposed by the Department of Com- 
merce, and the Bureau of the Budget. 

We would be, in effect, establishing a 
general precedent, contrary to previous 
precedent, and we would be passing what 
is plainly on its face special-interest 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
iMr. Brooxs] a question. I believe there 
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has been some mention of Public Law 
85-486 of the 85th Congress, passed on 
July 2, 1958. I would like to ask the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas this 
question. The general statute just 
passed July 2, 1958, sets up special ex- 
emptions for sale of surplus Federal real 
property. One of those exemptions for 
negotiated sale of surplus realty is sec- 
tion (3) (G) thereof, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

(G) With respect to real property only, 
the character or condition of the property or 
unusual circumstances make it impractical 
to advertise publicly for competitive bids and 
the fair market value of the property and 
other satisfactory terms of disposal can be 
obtained by negotiation. 


Does that particular paragraph of that 
public law of July 2, 1958, deal with situ- 
ations such as this? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. I think it 
would. That was the feeling of the sub- 
committee at the time we considered 
that legislation. I think it would in- 
clude situations like this of unusual cir- 
cumstances, wherein the Government 
should negotiate with the former 
homeowners. 

Mr. DINGELL. I want to hammer 
this point. What we are doing is pass- 
ing special interest legislation. There is 
general legislation on the books at this 
time to give these people priority in time 
of purchase, but not dollar priority or 
priority in price. Is that correct? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. That is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
this opens the door to windfall after 
windfall. May I point out that speaker 
after speaker in this well has said that 
this property has not undergone any 
great appreciation in price. If this 
property has not undergone any great 
appreciation in price, then there is no 
reason for the passage of a special- 
interest piece of legislation, a give-away, 
if you please, to a small, select group in 
the district of just one Member of the 
House of Representatives. Remember, 
Member after Member of this House 
faces the same situation in his own dis- 
trict. Most of the people concerned 
have been already denied this special 
preferential treatment. 

I want to recall to the House that the 
proceedings under which this land was 
taken were at all times fair. They were 
governed by the law not of the United 
States but by the eminent domain law 
of the State of Virginia. I am sure even 
the distinguished author of this bill 
would not be so bold as to say on the 
floor of this House that the laws of Vir- 
ginia are unfair to the citizens thereof. 
If he wants to so state, I yield to him at 
this time. I see he does not choose to 
contradict me. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL, I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man from Michigan was calling atten- 
tion to paragraph (G) of this act to 
which he referred, that calls for a situ- 
ation where there are exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Our colleague from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Moss] has just said this was 
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not an exceptional case. I think those 
were his exact words. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would only refer the 
distinguished gentleman to his colleague 
from Texas, who is the chairman of the 
subcommittee and a member of the com- 
mittee that reported out this bill, who 
considered this, and who is here oppos- 
ing this legislation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. He said this 
would not fall within that class of cases. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, a 
great deal of emphasis has been placed 
on the fact that the Government Opera- 
tions Committee has a policy and it has 
handled most of these cases. That is 
not what we are arguing. This bill was 
introduced and assigned to our commit- 
tee for action. It was assigned by the 
Speaker. If the committee wish to 
argue that question, they should argue 
it with the Speaker and not with the 
Members of the House. 

All of us know that the Government 
has condemned thousands of acres, over 
the country, of land which it does not 
use and which is in excess of its de- 
mands. It is the hardest thing in the 
world to get the Government to declare 
an acre in excess and return it to the 
tax rolls. Here is a good chance to get 
the land transferred back to the tax 
rolls and on a proposition that might 
raise some question in the minds of 
those that condemn for the United 
States and cause them to hesitate a little 
bit about their future actions. 

Some of these holders of land at 
Burke moved over to Chantilly. Now 
they are confronted with exactly the 
same situation. The Government has 
moved in again and is condemning their 
homes at Chantilly. Certainly those 
people that have been hounded from 
pillar to post are entitled to go back to 
Burke and get their property back at the 
price which the Government paid for it. 

This bill I think is a sound bill. In 
this particular case we are not exercis- 
ing authority or setting a precedent for 
other cases. We are dealing with this 
one situation. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is, of course, true 
that what I may say will in part, at least, 
be a repetition of what has been said 
about the principles involved here. We 
have a situation here where there were 
63 small farm properties, small home 
property owners, whose lands were con- 
demned in a scattered fashion through- 
out the area for the building of a 
proposed airport, and the very fact that 
the government or the Congress decided 
that the airport was not going to be 
built and the property should be yielded 
back gives me one simple justification 
for this bill, and that is that these prop- 
erty owners or the wife, or heirs if the 
wife is deceased, should have the first 
right to buy the property back and to 
get back this property which was for- 
merly their home. Remember, under 
condemnation proceedings or under emi- 
nent domain proceedings, the govern- 
ment, whether it be municipal, State or 
Federal, moves in and takes the property 
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or takes the home or whatever it may 
be from the owner thereof, not because 
that owner wants to sell it—the fact is 
that the owner does not want to sell it 
and protests against the sale of it—as 
I say, the government takes the property 
away from that owner and pays the price 
that the government concludes in the 
condemnation or eminent domain pro- 
ceedings should be paid for the prop- 
erty. I want to remind you in many 
jurisdictions the rules as to damages are 
not particularly favorable to the prop- 
erty owner. Some years ago I had to 
condemn certain property for a school 
board. The viewers were appointed. 
They made their findings. I thought 
they were pretty high. So I said when 
they had completed their work and 
brought in the amount of their award, 
“Boys, do you not think that was a little 
high?” They said, “Well, you know, Joe, 
it was a little high, but you took their 
property and they did not want to sell it 
and we thought they were entitled to a 
little better price because of that.” 
Ever since that experience I have learned 
a lot and I think those viewers were 
absolutely right. 

In this matter I know that our dear 
friends on the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations feel that this is step- 
ping on their toes. I think it is a matter 
of simple justice to give back to these 
small property owners what they are 
entitled to have and that is to have the 
first crack at getting that property back 
If the Government paid them a fair 
price, they are going to pay a fair price 
back to the Government. If the Gov- 
ernment did not pay a fair price, then 
I say the Government has no business 
profiteering at the expense of these 
property owners. I hope the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and the House of Representatives 
will overwhelmingly endorse this bill be- 
cause it gives simple justice to these 63 
former property owners. It gives them 
what they should be entitled to. I know 
that we can get all excited about ques- 
tions of policy and matters of principle, 
but I think it is just simple, human jus- 
tice that these people are entitled to 
have in getting back their little prop- 
erties. 

Mr, REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, am I 
right in thinking that the administra- 
tion is opposed to this bill? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I do not 
know that the administration is opposed 
to it. The General Services Adminis- 
tration is opposed to it. 

Mr. REUSS. Is it not also true that 
the Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of the Budget are in opposition 
to it? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. That 
would not change my opinion, if the 
gentleman is needling me. I do not 
know that the Department of Commerce 
or the Bureau of the Budget is opposed 
to it. 

Mr REUSS. Will not the taxpayers 
of this country receive more of a break 
if this land is sold at its fair market 
value rather than being sold pursuant 
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to this bill at less than the fair market 
value? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I would 
question that. No one has directly at- 
tacked the statement made by the au- 
thor of the bill that the value of the land 
is approximately the same or that the 
land may not be quite as valuable. 

I do not know anything about the 
prices out there or this property. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. AVERY. When we are talking 
about departing from established proce- 
dure, is it not true that in many in- 
stances of a condemnation case there is 
a reversion clause, providing that if the 
land is not used for the purpose for 
which it is taken it reverts back. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. It is usu- 
ally a matter of law. 

Mr. AVERY. The point I am trying 
to make is this is not a radical departure. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. No. If 
it is not used for a public purpose it 
should go back to the property owner. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of the time on this side 


to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Rocers]. 
Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 


man, first I want to say that this is 
certainly not a reflection on any of those 
fine members of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee or the subcommittee 
under my colleague from Texas [Mr. 
Brooxs], who has done such an out- 
standing job of protecting the interests 
of this Government with regard to sur- 
plus property. They are entitled to the 
highest commendation for the grand 
work they have done and the amount of 
work they have done. However, in this 
particular situation we are differing on 
a basic principle. I think if we look at 
the right that was exercised in this case 
in the first instance long ago, we will get 
right down to the meat in the coconut. 

The right of eminent domain is a right 
that is enjoyed only by a sovereign pow- 
er. It is a right over and above the 
Constitution or the statutory law. It is 
a right against the exercise of which 
there is no defense. When a sovereign 
power says, “I want your land,” or “I 
want your property under the right of 
eminent domain vested in me as a sov- 
ereign power,” you have no defense. 
You must turn that property over to 
that sovereign power. 

That is exactly what happened in the 
case at the Burke airport. There are two 
things that the Constitution and statutes 
can do. That is to regulate the exercise 
of that right of eminent domain. That 
is to say that the purpose for which that 
right is exercised must be a public pur- 
pose. In the second place, they can say 
that the party who owned the property 
must be duly compensated. In the first 
instance in this ease, the property at 
Burke airport was never used for a pub- 
lic purpose. What the Government did 
was to go out there and exercise a right 
against which these property owners had 
no defense whatever. They reached out 
and grabbed this land, took it into the 
title of the Federal Government. Then 
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they never did use it for a public purpose 
that they said they wanted to use it for. 

Now there has been a lot of talk about 
people getting a lot of money for that 
land. That argument is so easy to an- 
swer. Whatever amount of money they 
got for that land, they had to pay in- 
come tax on that money. When you sell 
property and go back and buy some more 
property, you are way behind financially. 
Do not let anyone try to tell you dif- 
ferently, because I have had some ex- 
perience at it and I know what happens 
toyou. The basic situation that we must 
not forget in this instance is the fact that 
these people had this land taken away 
from them, 

To show you how far this right of emi- 
nent domain has gone, let me go over the 
matter briefly. At one time in our his- 
tory you had time to go into court and 
determine whether or not there really 
was a public purpose at stake and 
whether or not you were going to be duly 
compensated for your property. Under 
the declaration of taking statute by the 
Federal Government you do not even 
have time to pick up your belongings in 
some cases; the Federal Government 
can put you off that land without notice. 
This has been the law under the declara- 
tion of taking statute; they have gone 
out in case after case just exactly as was 
done out here at the Burke airport site; 
and they did not even have to use the 
land for public purposes after they ac- 
quired it. 

Where are we going, Mr. Chairman, 
in this particular situation? We are 
getting into a situation of where we are 
going to have a Nation of cliffdwellers, 
where ownership of land will have a 
penalty attached to it. There will not 
be any private ownership of land. You 
will be told: “You have got living quar- 
ters to go to.” And the people who are 
making these decisions right down town 
do not own any land and never did own 
any land. They are apartment dwellers 
who are determining property rights by 
decisions from which there is no effective 
appeal. 

Who chose the site in this particular 
case? Who chose the site at Burke, Va.? 
Who did it? The Department of Com- 
merce didit. The representatives of the 
people did not choose that. 

Talk about setting a precedent; do 
you know what will happen if you do 
not pass this bill? You will have set a 
precedent that will allow the Federal 
Government to go out through any of its 
agencies, condemn land wherever they 
want to, and then if they do not want to 
use it offer it to the agencies, and if they 
do not want it have it declared surplus 
and be sold. 

I say this bill must be passed if the 
right of private property ownership is 
to be secured and perpetuated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. All 
time for general debate has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Secretary 
of Commerce, within 1 year after the date of 
enactment of this act, shall sell all of the 
real property which he acquired under the 
act of September 7, 1950 (64 Stat. 770), for 
the construction of the Burke Airport, Fair- 
fax County, Va. Subject to subsections (b) 
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and (c) of this section, the Secretary of 
Commerce shall sell such real property to 
the general public in such tracts, parcels, 
sections, and other parts as he deems appro- 
priate, and at a price determined by him to 
be equal to its fair market value. 

(b) For a period of 90 days after the date 
of enactment of this act the appropriate 
agency of the State of Virginia shall have 
the right to choose from the real property 
to be sold under this act a tract of not to 
exceed 150 acres to be used as a site for the 
extension of the University of Virginia in 
northern Virginia, and to purchase such tract 
at the price paid by the United States for 
that tract under the act of September 7, 
1950, reduced by such amount as the Secre- 
tary of Commerce may deem appropriate if 
any improvements have been removed or 
other injury done to the real property since 
he acquired it. 

(c) For a period of 90 days beginning on 
the day following the last day of the 90-day 
period provided in subsection (b) of this 
section, or on the day following the day the 
appropriate agency of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia notifies the Secretary of Commerce 
in writing of its decision to acquire or not 
to acquire (as the case may be) a specified 
tract of real property under subsection (b) 
of this section, whichever day first occurs, 
the former owner of any part of the real 
property to be sold under this act which is 
not sold under subsection (b) of this section 
shall have the right to repurchase such part 
at the price he was paid for it under such 
act of September 7, 1950, reduced by such 
amount as the Secretary of Commerce may 
deem appropriate if any improvements have 
been removed or other injury done to such 
real property since he acquired it. In the 
case of the death of any such former owner, 
his spouse, or if there is no surviving spouse, 
his children shall succeed to his right of 
repurchase under this subsection. 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota (interrupt- 
ing the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read, be printed in the Rec- 
orp, and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Strike out all aft- 
er the enacting clause and insert the follow- 
ing: “That (a) no tract of real property ac- 
quired by the Secretary of Commerce under 
the act of September 7, 1950 (64 Stat. 770) 
for the construction of the Burke Airport, 
Fairfax County, Va., shall, during the 90-day 
period which begins on the date of enact- 
ment of this act, be disposed of except pur- 
suant to section 13 (h) of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944 (50 App. U. S. C. 1622 (h)) 
or section 203 (k) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (40 
U. S. C. 484 (K) ). 

“(b) Where arrangements satisfactory to 
the Administrator of General Services have 
not been made within the 90-day period pro- 
vided in subsection (a) for the disposal of 
any tract of real property, or part thereof, 
pursuant to such section 13 (h) or 203 (k), 
then within the next 90 days the former 
owner of such tract (or if he is dead, his 
spouse or if there is no surviving spouse, his 
children) shall have the right to repurchase 
such tract, or part thereof, from the United 
States for the price paid to the former owner 
under such act of September 7, 1950, for such 
tract, or part thereof, as determined by the 
Administrator, reduced by such amount as 
the Administrator may deem approriate if 
any improvements have been removed or 
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other injury done to such real property as a 
direct or indirect result of the acquisition 
thereof since it was acquired by the United 
States under such act.” 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to urge 
support of this bill because I feel that 
unless it is passed as was so clearly and 
ably stated a moment ago by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. ROGERS] a very 
dangerous precedent will be set. 

We have heard a great deal of dis- 
cussion today principally by the oppo- 
nents of this legislation that the passage 
of this bill would set a precedent, and 
that special interests might be given the 
right to benefit from future disposal of 
property situated similarly to this. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems very clear to 
me that the former owners, many of 
whom have held this property for years 
as their homesites, should, if anyone is 
entitled to it, be given first considera- 
tion. Most, if not all, of these people 
would not have sold this property ex- 
cept through condemnation proceedings 
or under threat of condemnation pro- 
ceedings. 

The Federal Government through its 
power of eminent domain undertakes to 
condemn property and convert it to pub- 
lic use. The very least that could be 
expected of an instrumentality of gov- 
ernment is to use property for the pur- 
pose for which it was condemned or ac- 
quired. If it is not so used, it should be 
returned fairly to the original owners 
from whom it was acquired at the same 
price. There are many instances where 
the owners of property acquired in a 
manner similar to this do not desire to 
sell and would not have sold. But, they 
entered into a voluntary agreement to 
convey, because they knew the futility 
of fighting the condemnation proceed- 
ings. If they had gone into court and 
contested it through the manner pro- 
vided by law, in many instances, due to 
the high cost of litigation, they would 
have wound up in a poorer financial 
condition than if they had accepted the 
price offered by the Government at the 
time of acquisition. 

Many States—my own State of Georgia 
for one—have laws that provide if prop- 
erty is acquired by condemnation for a 
stated public purpose and is not used for 
that stated public purpose, there is a re- 
versionary clause in the court order of ac- 
quisition or in basic law which provides 
that it shall revert to the former owner or 
his heirs. This bill goes no further and, 
indeed, in many instances falls short 
of that very fair and equitable rule mak- 
ing it possible for those who formerly 
held the land and divested themselves 
of it only under condemnation or threat 
of condemnation, so that they may be 
made whole, to the extent of repurchas- 
ing that which they originally had and 
which they would not have been dis- 
possessed of except by condemnation or 
threat of condemnation. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this opportunity 
to call attention to a certain portion of 
the minority report on this bill wherein 
it says and I quote: “If these former 
owners had made a gift of their prop- 
erty, it might be reasonable to consider 
restoring it to them.” Mr. Chairman, 
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it seems that the philosophy contained 
in this very sentence expresses the phi- 
losophy of those who at this time oppose 
the passage of this legislation. In re- 
gard to that particular section which I 
just quoted, I feel it would not only be 
reasonable to consider restoring it to 
them, Mr. Chairman, but indeed it would 
be unconscionable to do anything less 
than to restore it to them as a gift if, 
indeed, they had deeded it to the Gov- 
ernment as a gift in the original in- 
stance. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems that not only 
common courtesy but every rule of fair- 
ness and equity would demand that 
those former owners be given the oppor- 
tunity to once again regain possession 
of this property which they relinquished 
only under threat of condemnation for 
a stated public purpose. If it is not 
used for that stated purpose the original 
owner should be permitted to repurchase 
it for the price the Government paid 
him. 

I do not know even the name of any 
of these former owners. I certainly do 
not know the former owners but I be- 
lieve that justice and fair play demand 
the enactment of this bill as reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 
Mr. Chairman, for many years I rep- 
resented Fairfax County where this 
property is located. I am fairly familiar 
with the county. I think a great hard- 
ship has been worked on these property 
owners. And, I want to say that I do 
not know any specific person who would 
be interested in the passage of this bill 
and no property owner has ever asked 
me about it. But, I just wanted to say 
a few things that I happen to know 
locally about the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, these people have had 
a great hardship worked on them. The 
Government came in there, threw them 
off their property, took it, discommoded 
them, and at this time they do not want 
it. Just to show you what happens to 
people when the Government wants 
property, there was one old lady who 
was in my office a few days ago; she 
had a home down there. The Govern- 
ment took it away from her. She moved 
up to another part of Fairfax County. 
She got herself just about comfortably 
settled when the Government came 
along and decided that they were not 
going to build at Burke, but were going 
to build at Chantilly. So she came in 
to see me. They had now taken her 
second piece of property for the same 
purpose for which they took the first 
piece of property. 

Mr. Chairman, let us show a little 
consideration for our constituents. I 
have noticed some gentlemen here who 
are opposed to this bill. I should like 
to ask them if that sort of thing were 
happening to their own constituents 
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back in their homes, would they not 
have a little compassion for them? I 
know that they would, and that they 
would be up here talking for them, too. 

This property is in an area of the 
county that is isolated from the area 
that has been under rapid development. 
You hear a lot of talk about how prop- 
erty values have gone up in Fairfax 
and Arlington Counties, and they have 
in those areas that are under develop- 
ment. But this is in an isolated end of 
the county, and in my judgment, that 
property has not increased in value. If 
it had increased in value I would still 
think that those people who were de- 
prived of their homes, ought to be given 
consideration and ought to have the 
first right to get the property back at 
what the Government paid for it. 

I happen to know this gentleman who 
wrote this letter. He is a real estate 
agent and is an appraiser for the Fed- 
eral Government in all of this area 
where the Government is taking people’s 
property. He writes this: 

I made an appraisal for the Department 
of Justice on these and all other tracts in 
the proposed Burke Airport take at that 
time. While I am thoroughly familiar with 
the properties in this area, I have not made 
a detailed appraisal of it since. However, in 
my opinion, the property as a whole will 
not bring as much today as the Government 
paid to assemble it in 1951. 


I understand that all of these people 
who have been deprived of their prop- 
erty are simply asking Congress, “If you 
are going to dispose of it, if you are not 
going to use it for the purpose for which 
you said you were going to use it, and for 
which you threw us out, let us buy it 
back at the same price that you paid 
for it.” 

It seems to me that is a fair proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a great 
deal of sand thrown in the eyes of Con- 
gress today. The question is not one of 
compassion, certainly we sympathize 
with the beneficiaries of this bill. The 
question is just whether or not we are 
going to give these former owners a 
windfall. 

I heard the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Rules for whom I have 
the highest regard talk for this piece of 
legislation. For one who is usually 
economy-minded and watchful of the 
interests of the taxpayers as he is, I 
must confess that I was surprised to 
find him down here talking for a give- 
away. 

There is not any question here about 
returning the land to the tax rolls. The 
land has already been declared surplus, 
and as surplus it will be returned to the 
tax rolls. 

The question is only the manner in 
which it shall be returned to the tax 
rolls, 

The question, as it has been told to us, 
is not whether or not the former own- 
ers shall have the land. As the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Government 
Operations Subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BROOKS}, has al- 
ready told us, there is adequate manner 
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and method in the statutes today to re- 
turn this land to the previous owners. 
The question is not one of fairness. The 
laws of the State of Virginia—and I am 
sure the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH], and the distin- 
guished author of this bill would not rise 
to say that the taking under the laws of 
the great and sovereign State of Virginia 
was unfair to the citizens thereof. The 
taking was fair; there was every op- 
portunity for court review and for these 
people to secure fair treatment under 
the law. 

No one has said today that the origi- 
nal taking was unfair, or that the price 
was not equitable in each and every in- 
stance. The question then is not 
whether or not these people shall have 
the land returned to them, or whether 
it shall be returned to the tax rolls, The 
only and sole question before us today is, 
Shall these people have fair treatment 
the same as every other citizen has had, 
and shall they get this land back at the 
fair market value thereof, or shall they 
get a windfall at the expense of your 
taxpayers and mine? And shall we es- 
tablish a precedent which will be in 
effect the opening of a Pandora’s box 
for huge, great windfalls which will nec- 
essarily and properly follow this special 
interest legislation? 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BROOKS] a 
question. There have been before the 
Government Operations Committee a 
number of situations similar to this, 
and I am sure in all cases the distin- 
guished gentleman as well as the sub- 
committee of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee to which I refer, uni- 
formly opposed giving away the suste- 
nance of the taxpayers in a manner such 
as this. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. That is true, 
but I would defer to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], 
who is more intimately familiar with 
these other transactions. 

Mr. DINGELL. Then I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS. As a member of the ap- 
propriate Government Operations sub- 
committee I am personally familiar with 
many of these matters that have come 
before us. 

I would point out to the gentleman 
that in the cases of Port Lookout, Arenac 
County, Mich., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Highpoint, N. C., Corpus Christi, Tex., 
Sherman, Tex., Houma, La., Hitchcock, 
Tex., Port Lavaca, Tex., and Fisher’s Is- 
land, N. Y., the former owners were, it 
is true, given a first refusal for the prop- 
erty, but they were required to pay the 
fair market price, the purpose being, of 
course, to keep as much as possible for 
the taxpayers of the United States. I 
agree with the gentleman that there is 
no reason why the Burke homeowners 
should be given an advantage that is not 
enjoyed by these numerous other former 
owners. 

Mr. DINGELL. May I say this, and 
I am sure the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin will concur with me. If we pass this 
bill we are going to see special-interest 
bill after special-interest bill along this 
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same line come in for giveaway,- afar 
giveaway. It is your taxpayers’ money 
and it is my taxpayers’ money. These 
beneficiaries of this bill have been and 
are being fairly treated—I repeat, fairly 
treated. There is no question of com- 
passion whatever involved here. This is 
just a simple case of humbuggery—if 
you are going to give these people a 
windfall, let us give it to them, but let us 
amend this bill so we call it a windfall, 
which this bill is. 

Let us not let a piece of special in- 
terest pass this Congress merely because 
it was so drafted as to escape the watch- 
dog committee which has always fairly 
and impartially applied the fair, and I 
say fair, policy of this Congress. 

This bill should not pass in its present 
form, it is bad legislation. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to 
get into this discussion this afternoon. 
I am not a member of the subcommittee 
headed by the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Brooks], but I have sat in the full 
meetings of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations many times when we 
have had this problem of the disposal of 
surplus Government-owned real estate 
before us. 

I know the gentleman from Texas and 
his committee members on both sides 
of the aisle have had cases which ap- 
pealed to the compassion of a person 
just as much as the one before us. When 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] said that if these property own- 
ers were in your district you would have a 
different attitude on it, I must tell 
the gentleman from Virginia that there 
have been Members of Congress who 
have had constituents in their district, 
who have sought exactly what is being 
sought here today. 

How does the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Brooks] feel today when Congress 
will give the gentleman from Virginia 
relief which our Government Operations 
Committee has denied to Member after 
Member after Member of this Congress? 
What attitude will this subcommittee 
headed by the gentleman from Texas 
take in the future? How can they re- 
fuse similar requests from any other 
Members of Congress? 

If we are not going to have a general 
policy with respect to the disposal of 
surplus Government real estate we are 
going to be spending all our time here 
in the House passing special legislation— 
what amount to private bills. It will be 
like taking water out of a horse trough 
with a thimble, one dip at a time. We 
will never get done with them. 

There is no objection to these people 
getting their property back. I hope the 
gentleman from Texas will offer an 
amendment to this bill that will permit 
these former owners to get the property 
back, but at its fair market value. 

Look what we are opening up here. 
These people have been out of posses- 
sion of their property for 7 years. Sup- 
pose they had been out for 15 or 25 
years. Do you suppose the Congress 
does not have the power to give the 
former owners the right to buy that 
property back at the price which was 
paid to them? 
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What about property which, while it 
was under the ownership and control of 
the Government, had oil discovered on it? 
What about property adjacent to a mili- 
tary installation where the enhancement 
of the value of the adjacent property 
results from the Government expendi- 
ture there? 

Where are you zZoing to stop if you are 
going to deal equally with constituents 
on the principle of this bill? 

I hold no brief for the extensive con- 
demnation of property the Government 
has engaged in, but if you are going to 
be fair with all of our citizens, then you 
will have to have a general policy. You 
cannot take these cases up one by one 
in the manner in which this bill is pre- 
sented. 

I hope the bill, uniess it is amended 
as I have indicated, will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brooxs of 
Texas to the committee amendment: On 
page 3, line 24, strike all after the words 
“United States” and insert “at a price de- 
termined by the Administrator of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration to be equal to 
the fair current market value.” 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are down to the final stages in 
the consideration of this bill. I want 
to say that if we pass this bill in its 
present form, it will set a precedent that 
will cost this country millions and mil- 
lions of the taxpayers’ dollars. There 
are dozens and dozens of bills submitted 
to this Congress every year which will 
give away Government real estate at cut- 
rate bargain prices. This bill would 
waste the assets of this Nation. It would 
give away the assets of our taxpayers. 
I am not in favor of such a procedure. 
I think we should adhere to the policy 
of fair play for all of our citizens. We 
should not give special consideration to 
real-estate people in various sections of 
the country. I am not adverse to the 
State of Virginia. It is a beautiful State, 
its people are fine people. But, the same 
thing holds true for, people all over the 
country. There is no way to write a 
special rule for every Member of the 
Congress. We should all live under the 
same rules. If this bill is passed in its 
present form, then all our constituents 
should get their family property back— 
property which their grandfathers sold 
under condemnation proceedings 30 years 
ago. There is one example of this in 
the city of Dallas where the property was 
taken for a post office which is no longer 
used. Under the rule of this bill in its 
present form, that property should be 
sold back at $400 even though that block 
is now worth a half million dollars. That 
is what this bill would do. It is a bad 
bill and I am against it. My amend- 
ment offers a solution to this problem. 
If, in good faith, you are interested in 
seeing that these 15 or 20 property owners 
in the State of Virginia have an oppor- 
tunity to repurchase their homesteads or 
their land and speculate or do what they 
please with it, if you want to see them 
have that opportunity to reacquire it, 
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and that is what we are all interested 
in, and we would all like for them to 
have the opportunity to reacquire it, my 
amendment will very clearly give them 
the right to go in after the public agency 
has had an opportunity for 90 days to 
dispose of it. Every former owner would 
have a perfect right to go in and negoti- 
ate with the Administrator of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration on the basis 
of the current, fair market value. My 
amendment would guarantee equity for 
these people. If you want to treat these 
people fairly and at the same time pro- 
tect the taxpayers of the United States, 
my amendment treats them fairly. If 
we want to live with a policy that is fair 
to all the Members of Congress and not 
a policy of special legislation favoring a 
handful of folks, then my amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. I yield to my 
distinguished colleague from Michigan. 
Let me also thank the gentleman for the 
very kind and generous remarks which 
he previously made. 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman heard 
the gentleman from Virginia read a letter 
from a real-estate man stating that the 
property in question was less valuable 
now than when it was condemned by the 
Government. I asked the gentlemen, 
then, whether the constituents of the 
gentleman from Virginia, the author of 
this measure, would not be better off 
under the gentleman’s amendment than 
they would be under the bill in its pres- 
ent form, because if the real-estate man’s 
letter is correct the property can be 
acquired by them at less than the Gov- 
ernment paid for it originally. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. All we want 
is the current fair market value. If the 
current fair market value is less than 
the price originally paid for the acquisi- 
tion of the land, that is what should be 
received for the land. The Government 
should not receive more than it is worth. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. FLYNT. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas made reference to a 
piece of property in Dallas, Tex., which 
for many years was used as a post office 
and then abandoned. Does not the gen- 
tleman from Texas make a distinction 
between property which is taken for a 
public use but never used for that pur- 
pose and property which was taken for 
public use, then used for 30 or 40 years 
and subsequently abandoned? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. There is ob- 
viously some difference there, but there 
are some instances where the Govern- 
ment acquired property for hospital use, 
for example, and they did not use all of 
it for a hospital, but used only a portion 
of it, and it has been made available to 
the public because it was declared sur- 
plus by the General Services Adminis- 
tration. That type of property is in the 
same category as the example you cited. 

Mr. FLYNT. Does the gentleman 
think the Government has a right to 
condemn property that it may never in- 
tend to use for Government purposes? 

cg BROOKS of Texas. Of course 
not. 
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Mr, FLYNT. Then what is the differ- 
ence between the situation, as farfetched 
as that may be, and property which is 
bought in good faith but never used for 
the purpose for which it was condemned? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. There is no 
difference. If you buy it and intend to 
use it and then it is not used, the net re- 
sult is the same. The original intention 
is still the same and the same action is 
required: to give the people an oppor- 
tunity to repurchase that land. This 
Congress has a right to do that. 

Mr. FLYNT. But if it is not used for 
the purpose for which it was taken, does 
not the gentleman think it should go 
back to the people who owned it orig- 
inally? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto conclude in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr.MOSS. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, that would allow about 2 minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Well, when the gentle- 
man made the request there were only 
two people standing. Now we have five 
standing. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gen- 
tleman’s request? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. May]. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee has recom- 
mended an amendment which I think is 
in keeping with the precedents estab- 
lished by the Government Operations 
Committee and the subcommittee that is 
handling many bills of this nature today. 
I think if the gentleman’s amendment is 
adopted, we can have a fair solution of 
this problem. Perhaps it would not do 
everything the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. BROYHILL] would like, or the com- 
mittee would like, but I think from all 
that has been said, the previous cases 
that have been cited, this amendment 
should be adopted because it will be a 
very satisfactory solution of the problem 
and will preserve the precedent that has 
been established in handling the sale of 
Government property as it has been in 
the past. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I call 
to the attention of my colleagues the real 
purpose of this amendment. It will per- 
mit former owners of this land to buy 
the land back within 99 days of the effec- 
tive date of the statute, for its fair mar- 
ket price. They will be treated a little 
better than other citizens, in that they 
will have a statute passed which will 
offer them priority in time. There will 
be no priority in price, no windfall, no 
give-away of the substance of the prop- 
erty of the people of the United States. 
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I say to my colleagues, you tell us you 
wish to treat these people fairly. We 
offer you a chance to treat these people 
fairly, to permit them to buy from the 
taxpayers of the United States that 
which has properly and legally and le- 
gitimately fallen into the hands of the 
people of the United States through a 
fair and legal condemnation, at a fair 
market price. No more and no less. 
If the House of Representatives today 
does otherwise we will open the doors to 
a flood of special interest legislation on 
behalf of select groups who can get the 
ear of their Congressman and who are 
able to maneuver a piece of special in- 
terest legislation through this House of 
Representatives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California (Mr. Moss] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I point 
out again that we are not debating the 
wisdom or the adequacy of the Federal 
laws or of the laws of the States con- 
trolling condemnation; what we are dis- 
cussing is a policy which will guide this 
Congress or be adhered to by this Con- 
gress in disposing of & great mass of 
land which is federally held. 

I think it is sound policy to have the 
same rules apply to each piece of land 
in the many Congressional Districts in 
which land is situated. 

During the general debate I pointed 
out that it was my opinion that the thing 
sought here was not just fair treatment, 
but highly preferential treatment. If it 
is only fair treatment, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
would insure that fair treatment. It 
will guarantee the former owners the 
first right to acquire the property at a 
fair market value—a reasonable pro- 
posal. It will not guarantee them the 
right to have the first opportunity to ac- 
quire the land at a highly preferential 
price. 

We have been told that the land is 
probably worth less. If that is a fact, 
and I would be inclined to challenge it, 
but if it is a fact, then certainly the 
amendment is in the interest of all of the 
former owners; they will get a better 
deal. I am inclined to think that there 
is a measure of appreciated value here, 
an opportunity for speculative advan- 
tage, a windfall; and I think all of us 
recall just a few years ago that we heard 
much discussion about windfalls. Mr. 
Chairman, this opens the door to a lot of 
windfalls, windfalls running into the 
hundreds of thousands and into the mil- 
lions of dollars. I do not think it is the 
sort of policy upon which the Congress 
should place its stamp of approval. 

I urge that you consider the amend- 
ment and approve it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I think the amendment 
is fair and I think it is the proper solu- 
tion of this situation. f 

Mr. MOSS. I am in complete agree- 
ment with the gentleman. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, even 
though it appears I am outnumbered by 
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the proponents of this amendment, I am 
rising in opposition to it because if the 
amendment were adopted it would take 
the guts out of the bill, the real meat of 
what the bill was intended to do. 

The bill makes no change in existing 
law in respect to other governmental 
agencies that have a right to first claim 
on the property. It has already been 
declared surplus by all the Government 
agencies. It gives the local community 
an opportunity and other governmental 
bodies. It gives the property owners a 
90-day priority to acquire the property. 

The only thing the bill does is to give 
the original property owners a 90-day 
priority over the general public and at 
the price the Government originally paid 
for the property. 

If this amendment prevails these orig- 
inal property owners would have to nego- 
tiate with a bureaucratic agency that 
could act arbitrarily in the situation. 

It has been shown here that the prop- 
erty has not gone up in value of any 
consequence. There are 63 separate par- 
cels involved, and they are not contiguous 
but scattered all over the whole area. 
Certainly if a bureaucratic agency is in- 
volved in determining the value of prop- 
erty it may be reasonable in the case of 
some parcels and unreasonable in the 
case of others. 

We have protected the rights of the 
Federal Government. If we are to pro- 
tect the rights of the property owners 
certainly they should be given the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the property regard- 
less of its worth at what the Government 
paid for it at the time it condemned the 
land in 1951. It was not used for what 
the Government originally intended to 
use it for. They made an arbitrary de- 
cision. They have changed their mind 
now. Nineteen of these people are still 
living on the property. It will be difficult 
and expensive for them to move. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to get 
the Government out of the real-estate 
business. The Government has no busi- 
ness to acquire property and then decide 
not to use it and hold it and expect to 
make a profit out of it. Furthermore, I 
do not think the original property owners 
should have to compete with the general 
public or some speculator who might 
want 1, 2, or 3 pieces of these 63 parcels 
of land. I hope this amendment will be 
defeated, because it takes three-fourths 
of the meat out of the bill and does not 
really give the original property owners 
the break, the right that they should 
have in this respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris. ] 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, this 
will conclude the debate on this bill 
after which we will vote to determine 
whether or not we are going to try to 
undo what I think was a very unfair 
thing perpetrated by our own Govern- 
ment in a rather unfortunate situation. 

Now, as others have stated, I do not 
know any one of the parties involved, 
but I do not think it is the proper thing 
for the Government to move in and take 
over the homes and the property of in- 
dividuals who have lived there for years 
and years and then not utilize it or even 
pretend to use the property for a public 
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purpose and then hold it, deprive the 
people of the property, and if there 
might be some advantage because of 
what transpired in the ensuing years, the 
Government get the benefit of it. 

Now, you talk about principle. Yes, 
there is a principle involved here. There 
was 68,000 acres of land taken by the 
Government out of the heart of my dis- 
trict during the war. I know what it 
means for a family, neighbors, your own 
people, to lose their homes that they had 
owned for generation after generation. 
And, I will say to the gentleman from 
Michigan you cannot take a piece of 
property from a person who has main- 
tained it as a home for a generation 
and satisfy him on the basis of what 
little value might have accrued. Senti- 
ment prevails in the minds and the 
hearts of those people. Yes, there is a 
principle involved here, and that prin- 
ciple is Should the Government walk 
in and by condemnation proceedings de- 
prive the people of their own homes and 
never use it for such lawful purpose? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. He has not had an 
opportunity to say anything about this 
yet. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I just wonder if 
the gentleman would care to enlighten 
us on why the Government did not uti- 
lize it after condemning it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Because, as events sub- 
sequently transpired, the Congress would 
not permit the construction of the air- 
port there because controversy devel- 
oped. Everybody got into the act, so a 
Presidential commission study was re- 
quested and selected Chantilly for the 
site of another airport for Washington. 

Now, let us do justice to these people 
and let them have the property back. 
They paid capital gains taxes on it. Let 
us let them have it back for what they 
paid for it, a fair and reasonable thing 
to do. 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas {Mr. Harris] 
has expired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. BROYHILL) 
there were—ayes 57, noes 27. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Sisk, chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 10045) to provide for the sale of 
all of the real property acquired by the 
Secretary of Commerce for the construc- 
tion of the Burke Airport, Va., pursuant 
to House Resolution 637, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
care adopted by the Committee of the 

ole, 
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The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BROYHILL. May Task for a sepa- 
rate vote on the amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BROOKS]? 

The SPEAKER. No; there is just one 
amendment, which has been agreed to. 

The question is on engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


INVESTMENT PROGRAM OF THE 
MAJOR AIR CARRIERS—COMMU- 
NICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 430) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read and, together with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 1, 1958. 
The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I am enclosing for 
the information of the appropriate com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives 
a report which was recently prepared 
for my Special Assistant, Mr. E. R. 
Quesada, concerning the status and 
economic significance of the current 
equipment investment program of the 
major air carriers which, in turn, affects 
the broader aviation industry. This re- 
port sets forth, in some detail, the pres- 
ent status of the major air carriers and 
discusses their ability to implement their 
investment program of approximately $4 
billion by 1962 in aircraft and equipment. 
This program is of such a size as to hold 
some significance to the national econ- 
omy over the next few years. 

Iam today also transmitting the report 
to the appropriate agencies of Govern- 
ment for the information and such ac- 
tion as they may deem appropriate with- 
in the framework of existing authority. 

Sincerely, 
DwicuHt D. EISENHCWER. 


JOSEPH R. BURGER 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speak- 
ers’ desk the:bill (H. R. 8831) for the 
relief of Joseph R. Burger, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out “18” and insert 
“15.” 
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Page 2, line 4, after “Act” insert “Proviđeđ, 
That no benefits except hospital and med- 
ical expenses actually incurred shall accrue 
for any period of time prior to the date of 
enactment of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. AVERY. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I presume the bill 
has been cleared with this side? 

Mr. LANE. Yes; I cleared it with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr: 
MARTIN]. 

Mr. AVERY. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table... - 


DR. GORDON K. HOOPLE AND 
OTHERS 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk the bill (H. R. 6283) for the 
relief of Dr. Gordon H. Hoople, Dr. David 
W. Brewer, and the estate of the late 
Dr. Irl H. Blaisdell, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the 
amendment, and ask for a conference 
with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. LANE, MON- 
TOYA, and CRETELLA, 


MR. AND MRS. CARMEN 
SCOPPETTUOLO 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk the bill (H. R. 4059) for the 
relief of Mr. and Mrs. Carmen Scop- 
pettuolo, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, disagree to the amendment, and 
ask for a conference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. Lang, MON- 
TOYA, and Porr, 


GOV. FOSTER FURCOLO, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I thought 
many of the House Members who are 
former colleagues of Gov. Foster Fur- 
colo, of Massachusetts, would like to 
know that the Saturday Evening Post 
coming out this week has an interesting 
article on my long-time friend, Governor 
Furcolo. As you know, he represented 
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the Second Massachusetts Congressional 
District in the 81st and 82d Congresses. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I will be glad to yield 
to my colleague from Ohio. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Massachusetts for 
calling to my attention this magazine 
article on the distinguished Governor of 
his State, Foster Furcolo. I served on 
the Appropriations Committee with 
Governor Furcolo and had an oppor- 
tunity to learn first hand of his capacity 
for hard work, his courage, and his at- 
tention to minute details in appropri- 
ation bills. He served his constituents 
and his State exceedingly well in Con- 
gress. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I certainly will yield to 
my friend from Michigan. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
when Governor Furcolo was a Member 
of the 81st Congress, I served with him 
on the Select Committee to Investigate 
the Circumstances and Evidence of the 
Katyn Forest Massacre of Polish Army 
Officers near Smolensk in the Soviet 
Union. The outstanding performance 
that Governor Furcolo gave in the 
Katyn massacre investigation resulted 
in his receiving the Cross Polonia Resti- 
tuta, the second highest award, from the 
Polish Government-in-Exile in London. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
my colleague from Massachusetts to 
yield for a moment. 

Mr. BOLAND. I am always happy to 
yield to my friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I also served with 
Governor Furcolo, and I admired him 
for his ability, his congenial manner, 
and his outstanding personal charac- 
teristics. He was a good Congressman. 
Some of the programs he sponsored in 
1949 are just now being appreciated, such 
as his scholarship loan proposal, 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a moment to me? 

Mr. BOLAND. I will be glad to yield 
to my colleague from New Jersey. 

Mr. RODINO. My good friend Gover- 
nor Furcolo was advocating people-to- 
people diplomacy 10 years ago when he 
first came to Congress as a means of 
turning the tide of communism. His 
achievements in this field were recog- 
nized in 1952 when the Italian Govern- 
ment presented Foster Furcolo with the 
Stella della Solidarieta Italiana First 
Class—Star of the Italian Solidarity. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno], the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr. McCar- 
THY], and the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Macurowicz] may extend their re- 
marks on Governor Furcolo. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, the 
House will soon be called upon to vote 
on the bill, S. 4071, the agricultural bill 
as amended by the House Committee on 
Agriculture. For clarification I should 
like to point out to the House the details 
of the House amendment. 

Title I which concerns cotton is 
amended by the following provision. 
There is a choice plan for the years 1959 
and 1960. Each cotton farmer will get 
his share of a 16 million-acre allotment 
and in addition 310,000 acres are pro- 
vided to see that no farmer having a 
1958 allotment of 10 acres or less takes 
a reduction. Now the farmers will have 
a choice of what we might call group A 
and group B participation. If the 
farmer selects group A participation he 
will stay within his allotment and re- 
ceive full price support through pur- 
chase. If the farmer decides to par- 
ticipate in group B he may overplant 
his allotment by up to 40 percent and 
receive a price support 15 percentage 
points of parity below the A group. 
It should be pointed out that the price 
support for group A is set at not less 
than 80 percent of parity for the year 
1959. 

Purchases made by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation from group A cotton 
farmers will be resold into the market 
at 110 percent of the group B price sup- 
port which means, as an example, that 
if the price support for the participants 
of group A is 80 percent of parity then 
the price support for farmers participat- 
ing in group B will be 65 percent of 
parity and the CCC resale price will be 
71.5 percent of parity. 

Now for 1961 and subsequent years 
cotton farmers will have an allotment 
of not less than 16 million acres and the 
price support will be set by the Secre- 
tary between 90 percent of parity and 
the higher of 30 cents per pound—ay- 
erage grade and staple—or 70 percent of 
parity in 1961, and 65 percent of parity 
thereafter. This cotton plan provides 
a minimum price support beginning in 
1961, of 30 cents per pound, average 
grade, which is about 75 percent of 
parity and is the equivalent of 33 cents 
per pound Middling inch or about 3 cents 
more per pound than the Senate ver- 
sion. The House version of the Senate 
bill holds to the parity concept although 
it reduces the parity support price. Un- 
til some other program is suggested to 
me which will give a fairer deal to our 
farmers, I certainly believe that the con- 
ception of parity must be maintained. 
I wish our farmers could get 100 percent 
of parity. That would mean merely 
that they are receiving equitable treat- 
ment as compared with other segments 
of the American economy. 

Title II of the House amendment to 
S. 4071 provides for corn and other feed 
grains. The farmers are given an op- 
portunity in the commercial corn area 
to have a referendum and vote between 
either a continuation of the present al- 
lotment program with price supports at 
75 percent to 90 percent of parity, or a 
program that would have no acreage al- 
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lotments beginning in 1959 and would 
give price support based on the highest 
of the following: (a) 90 percent of the 
preceding 3 year average price; (b) $1.18 
per bushel; or (c) 65 percent of parity. 
This would mean under present condi- 
tions that the $1.18 per bushel would be 
the effective minimum floor for corn. 
Mandatory supports for other feed 
grains are required and these supports 
would vary as to the relative value of 
these feed grains with that of corn. 
Again there are criticisms that we can 
make of the House version of this sec- 
tion of the bill. For many months, I, as 
a member of the Subcommittee on Live- 
stock and Feed Grains of the House 
Committee on Agriculture labored with 
my colleagues to provide for a corn and 
feed grain section which would do some- 
thing about keeping production in line 
with consumption. I fear that next 
year we shall have a tremendous over 
production of feed grains which will add 
to the costs of storage and will impose a 
further tremendous burden on the farm 
program. The House, however, would 
not even give us a rule to debate the 
omnibus agricultural farm bill that in- 
cluded the original House committee’s 
version of the corn and feed grain 
section. I do feel, however, that this 
House verison is much better for the 
farmer than is provided in S. 4071, and 
so I hope that this amendment to S. 
4071 is accepted. 

In title III of the bill we have the pro- 
visions for rice and there is established 
a minimum acreage allotment of 1.6 
million acres. For the 1959 and 1960 
crop price support, the Secretary will 
establish such supports at between 75 
and 90 percent of parity. For 1961, the 
price support will be between 70 and 90 
percent of parity and for 1962 and there- 
after between 65 percent and 90 percent 
of parity. 

Title IV of the House amendment 
deals with wool and extends the present 
National Wool Act to March 31, 1962. 
The House amendment provides that 70 
percent of all tariff duties collected from 
wool—ad valorem as well as specific 
duties—may be used in making pay- 
ments to wool producers for their par- 
ticipation in the wool program. 

In title V of the House amendment we 
have miscellaneous provisions such as 
uniform acreage transfer, the elimina- 
tion of the need for making equity pay- 
ments, and a minimum price support for 
tung nuts raised from 60 percent to 
70 percent of parity. I am particularly 
pleased that the House version has this 
important provision for tung nuts. The 
Honorable BILL COLMER, from Missis- 
sippi, presented this amendment to our 
committee. At one time in the Eighth 
District of Florida, which I have the high 
honor to represent, we had the very 
heart of the tung industry. Because of 
unfair competition from foreign im- 
ports and because of certain weather 
conditions the heart of this vital indus- 
try has moved further to the west along 
several Gulf Coast States, including of 
course, Florida. Tung is a very val- 
uable crop with qualities and character- 
istics that make it of vital importance. 
This crop, although of minor nature as 
far as gross sales are concerned, is the 
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major source of revenue for hundreds 
and hundreds of farmers. 

Other miscellaneous provisions ex- 
tends the Veterans and Armed Services 
milk program to December 31, 1961, and 
permits cotton donation to schools for 
educational purposes. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to stress 
again that I am not satisfied with the 
House amendment to S. 4071. I do not 
believe any single member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture is satisfied 
with the amendment but we are in 
agreement by a vote of 28 to nothing 
as far as our committee is concerned 
that this is the best piece of legislation 
that we can have any hopes of getting 
passed during this session of Congress. 
It is for that reason that we bring this 
amendment to the House. I fear this 
legislation will not materially help the 
small farmer, but it will, I hope, keep 
his condition from deteriorating further. 
That does not mean to say that this 
House is not charged with the respon- 
sibility of attempting further help for 
the farmers of America. Our total pop- 
ulation in America consumed 11 per- 
cent more farm produced foods, includ- 
ing more meats and other animal prod- 
ucts in 1957 than in 1952, yet our farm- 
ers received $600 million less for that 
larger volume of production in 1957 than 
for the more limited volume in 1952. 
And, in contrast, consumers paid food 
processors and marketing middlemen 
$6.1 billion, or 25 percent, more in 1957 
than in 1952 for hauling, processing and 
handling the food between the farm gate 
and the retail counter. Thus, in 5 
years—comparing 1957 with 1952—we 
have witnessed these deteriorating cir- 
cumstances in agriculture: total farm 
production, including fiber and other 
nonfood crops up 6 percent in spite of 
record carryovers; farm prices, down 16 
percent; farm parity ratio, down 18 
percentage points; realized net farm in- 
come, down 19 percent, lowest point 
since 1942; purchasing power of that 
farm income, down 23 percent, lowest 
since 1940; farm debt, at a record high, 
above $20 billion; farm population de- 
clined 12 percent, from 24,283,000 in 
1952 to 20,396,000 in 1957. 

In 1952 net income per farm in the 
United States averaged $2,789; in 1957, 5 
years later, net income per farm had 
dropped to $2,496. In contrast the in- 
come of the average nonfarm family of 3 
persons increased from $5,499 in 1952 to 
$6,135 in 1957. 

In 1957 the returns to all farmworkers 
for their labor and management reached 
a low of 69 cents an hour, while the aver- 
age wage of industrial workers reached 
a high of $2.07 an hour. 

‘These facts are taken from the report 
of the House Committee on Agriculture 
that accompanied the original omnibus 
bill, H. R. 12954. 

Despite these calamitous facts we have 
many Members of Congress who decry 
price supports and other programs for 
farmers on the basis that these prices are 
a great burden on the consumers. The 
truth of the matter is over and over again 
as we have tried to emphasize to the 
House that if you give the farmer noth- 
ing for his produce, the consumer will 
pay just about the same price in the mar- 
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ket place. The larger profits will be 
passed on to the middlemen. Time and 
time again I have pointed out that the 
price the farmer receives for his produce, 
many times, has nothing in the world to 
do with the price the consumer pays for 
it in the market place. If the members 
of this House want to be fair to the 
American farmer, they must help us fight 
for a parity ratio that is fair. A ratio 
that will give the farmer the same equi- 
table treatment as other segments of the 
economy. Our amendment to S. 4071 
does not give the farmer all he needs. 
It is, however, a tremendous improve- 
ment on the original S. 4071 and for that 
reason, I sincerely hope the House passes 
the committee amendment. 


STRENGTHENING OUR EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD re- 
garding Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
because of its general interest I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a statement made today by our 
new Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Arthur S. Flemming. Mr. 
Flemming has had considerable experi- 
ence in educational matters and his news 
in the merits of H. R. 13247, the national 
defense education bill, deserve close at- 
tention. 

Secretary Flemming’s statement is as 
follows: 


I believe that H. R. 13247, with the im- 
provements suggested by the President, 
should be enacted into law at this session 
of the Congress. 

The United States has developed an edu- 
cational system that is second to none. Last 
October, however, our attention as a Na- 
tion was focused on the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. There are serious defects in our edu- 
cational system. 

2. These defects must be eliminated in 
order to make it possible for a larger per- 
centage of our people to realize their high- 
est potential. 

3. Failure of a large percentage of our peo- 
ple to realize their highest potential will 
have a serious adverse effect on our ability 
to preserve our free institutions. 

In brief, last October we were convinced 
that we faced an emergency in the field of 
education. We were right. And we still face 
that emergency, an emergency that calls for 
action. Every day that we delay we are 
deliberately wasting our greatest resource. 

Many ideas have been advanced as to the 
part that the Federal Government should 
play in dealing with this emergency. H. R. 
13427 represents a substantial meeting of 
minds on the part of the executive branch 
and the Committee on Education and Labor 
of the House of Representatives. It pro- 
vides for a 4-year emergency program and 
offers an effective vehicle for those who want 
to substitute action for talk. It will make 
the following positive contributions in the 
direction of helping a larger percentage of 
our people to realize their highest potential: 

1. It will provide reasonable amounts in 
scholarships and loans for those who are 
exceptionally well qualified to pursue work 
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in the field of higher education, with spe- 
cial emphasis, in the award of scholarships, 
being placed on those who have superior 
capacity or preparation in mathematics, 
science, or a modern foreign language. 

It is clear that, as the President has 
pointed out, the inclusion of a provision 
for loan funds in the total program should 
be taken into consideration in determining 
the amount that is to be made available 
for scholarships. 

Also, I concur wholeheartedly in the Pres- 
ident’s belief that scholarship assistance 
should be given only to those who need it. 
I believe that it would be wrong for the 
Federal Government to provide any of the 
taxpayers’ money for a student who has no 
need for it. 

2. It will provide moderate grants to 
States and to educational institutions for 
strengthening science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign language teaching in our 
public elementary and secondary schools. 
These funds, wisely administered, can help 
to eliminate one of the most serious defects 
in our educational system, 

3. It will provide reasonable amounts for 
fellowships designed to reduce the critical 
shortage of teachers in the field of higher 
education. Until this shortage is met our 
educational system is sure to deteriorate in 
the face of a definitely established need for 
increased strength. 

4. It will provide moderate grants to States 
for improving our testing and counseling 
services. Such grants will help make avail- 
able to students in our secondary schools the 
facts and counsel they need in order to 
ee their maximum intellectual develop- 
ment. 

5. It will provide limited funds for addi- 
tional research in the use of radio, television, 
motion pictures, etc., for education. The in- 
telligent use of these mediums will provide 
the Nation with a much larger number of 
well-trained men and women than will be the 
case if we ignore these possibilities, 

6. It will provide us with more adequate 
statistical information relative to our educa- 
tional needs. Our present inadequacies in 
this area make it difficult for us to agree 
on sound national programs in the field of 
education. The time has come to stop com- 
plaining about these inadequacies and to put 
into effect a program that will correct them. 

Some allege that this program is too much, 
Others allege it is too little. I feel that all 
who are interested in strengthening our edu- 
cational system should support it so that 
we will not, in the future, be accused of 
being too late. 

The Federal Government does have a re- 
sponsibility for leadership in strengthening 
our total educational system. If we act, 
government at all levels, as well as private 
individuals and organizations, will respond 
to our leadership. Inaction will do irrepa- 
rable damage. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr Speaker I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to make a brief announcement 
that the conference report on the bill 


H. R. 13015, the military construction 
bill, will come up tomorrow. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably absent on official business 
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on July 31, at the time of rollcall No. 
150. I favor the resolution, House Res- 
olution 659, and if I had been present 
would have voted “yea.” 


EXPOSING A FABRICATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Mutter] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of the debate on the civil- 
rights bill on June 7, 1957, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] 
included in his remarks a “quotation” 
from a document entitled “A Racial Pro- 
gram for the 20th Century,” allegedly 
written in 1912 by an Israel Cohen, de- 
scribed as a leading English Communist. 
The quotation was designed to show that 
agitation for civil rights for Negroes was 
a plot concocted by foreign Communists. 

As soon as the quotation appeared in 
the Recorp on the authority of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi, 
it was seized upon by all the professional 
anti-Semitic hatemongers to make a 
different point from the one intended 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. At 
the same time, knowledgeable anti- 
Communists, who really understood the 
history and nature of that un-American 
movement, recognized the quotation on 
its face as a counterfeit and challenged 
it. For one thing, there was no Com- 
munist Israel Cohen; there was no such 
pamphlet known to any library; and, in- 
deed, there was no Communist Party in 
England in 1912. 

The Washington Star, a highly repu- 
table newspaper from whose letters-to- 
the-editor columns the gentleman from 
Mississippi picked up the quotation, 
undertook an intensive check both in 
England and in this country in an effort 
to pin down the source of the statement. 
After months of research the Star, in an 
article published February 18, 1958, con- 
cluded that the quotation was com- 
pletely phony and a deliberate fabrica- 
tion. 

The article in the Star, which is an 
outstanding example of painstaking and 
responsible journalism, is as follows: 
STORY or A PHONY QUOTATION—A FUTILE 

EFFORT To PIN Ir Down—“A RACIAL PRO- 

GRAM FOR THE 20TH CENTURY” SEEMS TO 

EXIST ONLY IN SOMEBODY’s IMAGINATION 

This story , insofar as it concerns us, 
with the Star's publication last March of a 
letter from R. A. Hester, then the chairman 
of the Montgomery County Chapter, Mary- 
land Petition Committee, Inc. 

In the course of his letter, commenting on 
@ news story, Mr. Hester wrote that— 

“Over 40 years ago, an English Commu- 
nist, Israel Cohen, wrote: 

“We must realize that our party's most 
powerful weapon is racial tension. By 
pounding into the consciousness of the dark 
races that for centuries they have been op- 

by the whites, we can mold them to 
the program of the Communist Party. In 
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America we will aim for subtle victory. 
While inflaming the Negro minority against 
the whites, we will endeavor to instill in the 
whites a guilt complex for their exploitation 
of the Negroes. We will aid the Negroes 
to rise in prominence in every walk of life, 
in the professions and in the world of sports 
and entertainment. With this prestige, the 
Negroes will be able to intermarry with the 
whites and begin a process which will de- 
liver America to our cause.’ (From ‘A 
Racial Program for the Twentieth Century’ 
1912.)” 

The letter and quotation remained un- 
challenged until the following June, when 
the Star received a letter (for publication) 
from Herman Edelsberg, director of the 
Washington Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith. 

In his letter Mr. Edelsberg said that Rep- 
resentative ABERNETHY Of Mississippi, during 
debate on the civil rights bill, had placed 
the quotation in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp (June 7). Mr. ABERNETHY had explained 
that “Israel Cohen, a leading Communist in 
England, in his A Racial Program for the 
Twentieth Century, wrote, in 1912” the pas- 
sage referred to above. Mr. Edelsberg said 
his own research convinced him that the al- 
leged quotation was a fabrication, that no 
such publication as A Racial Program for the 
Twentieth Century was known either to 
the Library of Congress or the National 
Union Catalog, which summarizes hold- 
ings of 800 principal libraries in the United 
States. Furthermore, he said, he had been 
unable to find any information that might 
serve to identify an English Communist, 
Israel Cohen. 

The Star printed Mr. Edelsberg’s letter 

with an editor's name, explaining that Mr. 
Hester, when asked by the Star to give the 
source of the alieged quotation, said he had 
read it in some newspaper, but could not 
remember which one. The Star apologized 
for having printed the letter from Mr. Hester 
without first establishing authenticity of 
the alleged quotation and stated that a 
subsequent check of immediately available 
sources revealed no such publication as A 
Racial Program for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 
Publication of Mr. Edelsberg’s letter 
seemed to close the incident until the latter 
part of July, when the Star received a 
letter from a reader, not for publication, 
taking issue with Mr. Edelsberg. She said 
that an Israel Cohen lived in London, was 
listed in the British Who's Who, that he had 
written extensively, was the author of nu- 
merous publications, and that the same quo- 
tation appearing in Mr. Hester's letter to the 
Star in March had previously appeared as an 
advertisement in the December 1956, issue of 
the Virginian published at Newport News, 
Va. 

A letter was immediately dispatched to 
the editor of the Virginian requesting in- 
formation as to the source of the alleged 
Cohen quotation. 

The editor, William Stephenson, replied 
by reciting his own efforts to establish its 
source. “Personally,” he wrote, “I have been 
forced to conclude that the ‘quotation’ is 
phony.” 

It had first appeared, Mr. Stephenson 
wrote, in a small rightist newspaper and was 
supplied to that newspaper by an employee 
of Congress. It was accepted in good faith 
by the publisher, but he does not possess a 
copy of A Racial Program for the Twentieth 
Century nor has he ever seen one. * * * In- 
quiries made in England have been equally 
fruitless. 

Mr. Stephenson enclosed a photostat of a 
reference to Israel Cohen in Who's Who in 
World Jewry which contained his London 


Within a few days after the receipt of the 
letter from Mr. Stephenson, the Star re- 
ceived a letter from Everette Severe, the new 
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chairman of the Montgomery County chapter 
of the Maryland Petition Committee, Inc. 
Mr. Severe wrote: 

“On July 15, a director of the Maryland 
Petition Committee, Mr. E. T. Smith, received 
a letter from Mr. Eustace Mullins, Box 1785, 
Chicago 90, Tl. Mr. Mullins, who was for- 
merly with Senator McCarthy's office, gave us 
permission to quote his letter, which read, in 
part, as follows: ‘The Cohen quote was copied 
by me from a Zionist publication while doing 
research work at the Library of Congress in 
1952. It has since been reprinted widely 
in many publications. Congressman ABER- 
NETHY inserted it in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp after it had been generally circulated 
for 3 years. Ido not have my files with me in 
Chicago, or I could give you the exact name 
and date of the publication in which the 
Cohen statement appeared. I used this quo- 
tation more than 3 years ago, and have not 
had occasion to refer to it since, because it 
was never questioned.’ ” 

A letter was written to Mr. Mullins at the 
Chicago address. It related the circum- 
stances and requested him to furnish some 
clue to the source of the alleged quotation, 
or to the location of his files, with the un- 
derstanding that the Star would then under- 
take the research, following any lead that 
Mr. Mullins might furnish, to run the quota- 
tion down. 

Mr. Mullins promptly responded, writing 
on stationery of the American Humane 
Church, Route 1, Huntley, Ill. The stationery 
described him as Rev. Eustace Mullins, di- 
rector, Society for the Propagation of the 
Human Faith. 

Said Mr. Mullins: “I had done research on 
the writings of one Israel Cohen, a Commu- 
nist, several years ago, but I do not have my 
files available. At any rate, Mr. Edelsberg 
seems determined to make a political issue 
of the matter, and the church feels that I 
should devote my time to religious prob- 
lems.” 

He concluded his letter by inviting the Star 
to join his church in its crusade against the 
barbarous Hebrew method of slaughtering 
meat animals. 

The Star considered Mr. Mullins’ letter to 
be a revealing evasion of the question of 
where he got the quotation, and wrote to 
Israel Cohen, now nearly 80 years old, living 
in London. He was asked if he could shed 
any light on the matter. 

Mr. Cohen promptly replied, in his own 
clear handwriting, that he was astonished. 
“I have never written a book, pamphlet or 
article under the title ‘A Racial Program for 
the Twentieth Century,’ or under any title 
resembling this or any subject relating to it. 
I have never been a Communist or had any 
sympathy with the movement. In 1912 I 
was living in Berlin, where I worked in the 
Secretariat of the World Zionist Organization 
and acted as correspondent of the Glasgow 
Herald. I never visited America until the 
fall of 1931. I was there for only 2 weeks and 
did not write anything political while there. 
I published my autobiography under the 
title ‘A Jewish Pilgrimage’ last November 
If you can get a copy * * * you will see that 
I could not possibly have written the state- 
ment. Iam very curious myself to learn who 
this Israel Cohen was who wrote it. Why 
not ask the writer who sent you the letter? 
He ought to be able to tell you where he 
found the statement, whether in a book, 
pamphlet or magazine. * * * I have never 
known of an American Jewish writer having 
the same name as myself. My career is set 
forth in Who’s Who and in the catalog of the 
British Museum. I am credited with a long 
list of books, pamphlets, and so forth, but 
none of them has anything to do with com- 
munism or the Negro question.” 

The Star next requested a research as- 
sistant at the Library of Congress to make a 
thorough search, first, for a publication, A 
Racial Program for the Twentieth Century, 
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by Israel Cohen or by anybody else; second, 
for the alleged quotation from the works of 
Mr. Cohen. The research was fruitless in 
both its aims. 

The Star next requested the director of the 
Jewish Information Bureau, Inc., 250 West 
57th Street, New York, to make a search for 
the publication or the quotation or the iden- 
tity of an English Communist named Israel 
Cohen. Bernard G. Richards, director and 
chairman of the board of the Jewish Infor- 
mation Bureau, replied that “A Racial Pro- 
gram for the Twentieth Century” was “en- 
tirely unknown” and that the alleged quota- 
tion was, on its face, fraudulent. The only 
Israel Cohen known to Mr. Richards was the 
distinguished writer in London, previously 
referred to. Mr. Richards, naturally, sug- 
gested that we try the Library of Congress, 
for if there was any such publication as the 
one described, it would surely be listed. 

The Star concluded there was no such pub- 
lication as A Racial Program for the Twen- 
tieth Century and that the alleged quota- 
tion was a hoax. But as discussion of the 
incident had died down, as the Star had al- 
ready acknowledged its error in printing the 
alleged quotation, and as printing it again 
might put the quotation back im circulation, 
it was decided to drop the matter—unless it 
popped up again. 

It popped up again last week. This time 
the quotation was included in some of the 
“hate literature’ mailed from some anony- 
mous source in Philadelphia to Arlington 
County high-school pupils and signed 
“Veritas.” 

This time the phony quotation is described 
as “an excerpt from testimony given on the 
floor of the House of Representatives” June 7, 
1957. The anonymous literature mailed to 
Arlington pupils attempts to authenticate 
the quotation by citing the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD as the official source. 

Mr. Edelsberg cites other examples of the 
circulation of Mr. ABERNETHY’s statement in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The Richmond News Leader on June 26, 
1957, carried a letter, with Mr. ABERNETHY’s 
picture, quoting his insertion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

A magazine, South, quoted the statement 
in its lead editorial in its October 21, 1957, 
edition. 

The quotation was carried in a column by 
Charles Hill in the Jackson (Mis) Clarion 
Ledger, in October of 1957. 

The Citizens’ Council of America, in Texas, 
reprinted the ABERNETHY statement from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in its newsletter of 
September 5, 1957, and the same statement 
was used in a radio broadcast on January 
19, 1958. 

The statement will doubtless continue to 
circulate. This recital of the Star’s experi- 
ence in trying to trace its origin may help to 
prove that it is a fraud or produce evidence 
to the contrary. 


The editorial referred to in the article 
reads: 
RUNNING Down A Hoax 


In adjoining columns on this page today 
we print an account of our efforts to run 
down the source of what we are convinced 
was a fraudulent quotation contained in a 
letter printed in the Star last March. The 
quotation had been in circulation for some 
time before its inadvertent publication in 
the Star. But since Representative ABER- 
NeETHY, Of Mississippi, under the impression 
that it was authentic, inserted the quota- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp last June, 
it has been given broader currency with an 
added color of authenticity. We have re- 
cited our own efforts to trace the quotation 
in the belief that others will also be con- 
vinced that it is spurious, or that someone 
may be able to establish its real source. Cer- 
tainly one innocent victim of this fraud has 
been Israel Cohen of London, a journalist 
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and writer of excellent reputation, whose 
mame seems to have been gratuitously ex- 
ploited as part of the fabrication. 


It is appropriate here to add an illu- 
minating and ironic word about Eustace 
Mullins, Jr., mentioned in the Star arti- 
cle. Contrary to his claims, Mr. Mullins 
never worked for Senator McCarthy, and 
never worked in any responsible post. 
He was discharged years ago from his 
probationary job as a photographic aid 
at the Library of Congress because of his 
authorship and circulation of violently 
anti-Semitic articles. Mullins has, ap- 
parently, a marked propensity for phony 
claims and counterfeit creations. Some 
of his counterfeits include a speech by a 
nonexistent Hungarian rabbi, and a 
Lizzie Stover College fund—the fictitious 
Lizzie Stover being described as the 
Negro mother of President Eisenhower. 
Mr. Mullins’ literary talents, however, 
have not been confined to forgeries. In 
1952, in his own name, he wrote Adolph 
Hitler: An Appreciation for the organ of 
the Fascist National Renaissance Party 
cited by the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. 

It is unfortunate that fabrications 
such as these, unless exposed by the 
truth, are repeated until they are 
believed. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES LOAN 
LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
fusal of the House on last Friday to con- 
sider the bill, S. 3947, the $2 billion com- 
munity facilities loan bill, practically 
killed all hope of immediate relief in the 
next few months, and perhaps even this 
coming winter, from the terrible unem- 
ployment which affects many heavily 
populated areas of the country. One of 
the most severely affected areas is north- 
eastern Minnesota, which is the largest 
iron-ore-producing region in the world. 
The steel industry is operating at less 
than 60 percent of rated capacity. We 
have areas in northern Minnesota where 
the unemployment will run anywhere 
from a low of about 14 percent up to 40 
percent with an average of 20 percent. 
The reason we are concerned and dis- 
turbed, Mr. Speaker, is that the iron ore 
mining industry in the northern part of 
Minnesota and upper Wisconsin and 
Michigan is seasonal, and you can be 
just as sure as you can possibly be about 
anything that those men who are not 
employed in the first week in August will 
not find work until next March or April, 
at the earliest. That is why I take this 
occasion and this opportunity, Mr. 
Speaker, to bring the matter up before 
we adjourn and to tell you how impor- 
tant it is that we do something, not only 
to provide employment, but to do so in 
a sound way by making it possible to 
have justifiable and needed and neces- 
sary projects in this and other areas of 
substantial unemployment. 

The primary and urgent purpose of 
S. 3497, as stated in the committee re- 
port, is to provide a much-needed stimu- 
lus to our lagging economy, to increase 
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the flow of the purchasing power into 
the hands of the consumer, and to re- 
duce the alarming ranks of the unem- 
ployed. The bill would make the follow- 
ing major changes in title II of the 
House amendments of 1955, which au- 
thorized Federal loans for public facili- 
ties: 

First. The fund for community facili- 
ties and public works loans would be in- 
creased to $2 billion, of which $400 
million would constitute a revolving 
fund. Provision is made to permit pro- 
ceeds of loans extended under the exist- 
ing program to go into the $400 million 
revolving fund. 

Second. The formula for computing 
the maximum interest rate to the bor- 
rower would be revised to produce a 
maximum rate, under present condi- 
tions, 25g percent, which is considered 
the lowest practicable level necessary to 
encourage the widest possible participa- 
tion of local government in the commu- 
nity facilities and public works program 
contemplated by the bill. 

Third. The maximum loan term would 
be raised from 40 years to 50 years. 
Under the bill the borrower can choose 
any lesser maturity which it may regard 
as better tailored to its financial require- 
ments. 

Fourth. The bill extends the existing 
program, presently limited to communi- 
ties of 50,000 population or less, to all 
municipalities and other political sub- 
divisions of States without regard to 
population. Smaller communities will 
continue to be among the principal bene- 
ficiaries of the program. 

Fifth. The bill specifically permits 
loans for the construction, repair, and 
improvement of public streets, sidewalks, 
highways, parkways, bridges, parking 
lots, airports, and other public trans- 
portation facilities; public parks and 
other public recreational facilities; pub- 
lic hospitals, rehabilitation and health 
centers and public nursing homes and 
public convalescent homes; public 
refuse- and garbage-disposal facilities, 
water, sewage, and sanitary facilities, 
and other public utility facilities; civil- 
defense facilities; public police and fire 
protection facilities; public wholesal2 
farm-produce markets; public libraries 
and offices and other public buildings, 
other than schools; and public land, 
water, and timber conservation facilities. 
Loans to nonprofit hospitals to finance 
specific projects for hospital construc- 
tion, repair, or improvement are also 
made eligible under the bill. 

Sixth. To insure that assistance under 
the bill will be channeled primarily into 
projects that will create employment, 
there is included in the bill a require- 
ment that in extending such assistance 
the administrator shall grant priority 
to projects which he determines could 
not be undertaken without such assist- 
ance. Under the bill applications of 
communities which demonstrate that the 
project involved could not be undertaken 
without Federal assistance would be 
processed ahead of applications where 
such a showing is not made. 

Seventh. To assure a roughly equitable 
distribution of the loan funds, borrow- 
ing in any one State could not exceed 
10 percent of the funds provided. 
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Eighth. The prevailing wage and over- 
time requirements of the Davis-Bacon 
Act would apply to projects financed un- 
der the bill. 

Ninth. The bill increases the author- 
ization for Federal planning advances 
under section 702 of the Housing Act of 
1954 by $50 million, 

Enactment of such a program would 
be a real contribution to economic recov- 
ery. As pointed out in the committee 
report: 

By providing long-term financing on ex- 
tremely favorable terms, local governments 
will be encouraged to undertake community 
facilities and public works which will have 
a strong generating effect on the economy. 
Expenditures on projects of the kind con- 
templated in the bill will have a substantial 
multiplier effect. It has been estimated that 
a $2 billion program of public works may 


bring as much as a $10 billion increase in 


-total output. Steel, lumber, cement, etc., 
needed for new construction will require 
more workers who, in turn, will spend their 
wages on food, clothing, cars, and other com- 
modities. Furthermore, businessmen will 
also be given the ability and motivation to 
renew equipment and build new plants as a 
result of this induced activity. 


In addition to its importance as an 
antirecession measure, S. 3497 should be 
enacted because it would contribute 
greatly to the construction of needed 
community facilities. As was pointed out 
in the committee's report: 

Facilities to be encouraged and provided 
by the [bill] are urgently needed from a 
social and community standpoint. Our 
cities have been losing ground in their strug- 
gle to provide the community facilities and 
public works which our country needs. 
Every structure, every facility produced un- 
der the proposed program will have lasting 
merit and utility and will contribute to our 
national stock of essential community fa- 
cilities, 


Mr. Speaker, that there is a need for 
a greatly expanded and accelerated pub- 
lic works development program at all 
levels of government cannot be denied. 
We have literally outgrown ourselves. In 
almost every field in public works—hos- 
pitals, schools, roads, water supply, air- 
ports, rivers and harbors, civic centers, 
recreational facilities—shortages are the 
rule, not the exception. In the next 10 
years, the estimates show that over $200 
billion will be needed to eliminate accu- 
mulated backlogs, to overcome obsoles- 
cence and depreciation and to meet 
growth needs. For the decade 1965-75, 
all evidence points to an even greater 
volume. 

Gen, J. S. Bragdon, Special Assistant 
to the President for Public Works Plan- 
ning has said that, “For State and local 
governments alone, using 1954 data, con- 
servative estimates reveal that these 
governments require $204 billion worth 
of public facilities in the succeeding 10 
years. Even then the Nation’s public 
works program would not be completed; 
our population growth will continue; it 
will rise at least 38 percent between the 
years 1955 and 1957 alone. We can be 
sure that the rate of public works con- 
struction should at least keep pace with 
this growth. It may even need to ex- 
ceed it substantially.” 

Mr. Speaker, we are simply unpre- 
pared to meet the future with existing 
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facilities and at the low rate of needed 
construction. True construction figures 
point to alltime highs, but they are low 
in terms of need. We need to spend at 
the rate of $20.4 billion each year—from 
all levels of government—if we are to 
catch up on the backlog of construction 
which has been postponed during the 
past 20 years, replace facilities which 
are wearing out or which need to he 
modernized, and accommodate our ex- 
pected growth in population. We are 
presently spending at only half that rate. 
That includes local, State and Federal 
expenditures. From 1620, the time the 
Pilgrims landed on these shores, until 
1940 our population increased 131 mil- 
lion. Between 1940 and 1955, another 
34 million were added. For the next 20 
years as 3 persons are born for every 


-L who dies, another 63 million can be 


expected. This increase of 97 million 
people from 1940 to 1975 is more than 
two-thirds of the entire population 
growth of America in the previous 320 
years, 

We must begin now to prepare for 
this growth. The enactment of S. 3497 
would have been a step in that direction, 
Unfortunately instead of moving for- 
ward we are going to wait and see. 
Which is all this administration has 
been doing from the time the economic 
slump began. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Iyield. 

Mr. McCORMACK, I was interested 
in some of the speeches I have heard to- 
day and recently. We are getting toward 
the close of this session. Certainly big 
business has gotten everything it wanted. 
Now, when there are a few bills which 
concern the average person, we find this 
bitter opposition to them, The vote last 
Friday was simply on the question of the 
rule to consider the bill. The chairman 
had notified the House that he would of- 
fer an amendment.to reduce the $2 bil- 
lion to $500 million. Yet we note 187 
Members voted against even considering 
the bill. One hundred and seventy-three 
voted for it. 

The foreign aid bill will be brought in. 
I am for it. But they are going to raise 
the loans to countries abroad. I won- 
der how people are going to answer their 
constituents when they appropriate 
money abroad and refuse to loan money 
to our own citizens. 

Furthermore, that bill would have been 
of great value to many small communi- 
ties of our country in whom the financial 
centers of the country, Wall Street and 
State Street, are not interested. They 
do not want to buy forty or fifty thou- 
sand dollars of small cities’ bonds unless 
they pay 6 or 7 percent. This would be 
a leverage to force them to enter into 
those markets. A vote against consider- 
ation of the bill, in my opinion, was in- 
defensible. But now we are going to have 
the school scholarship bill. We are go- 
ing to have our area rehabilitation bill 
up for consideration, The same forces 
are going to line up against those bills. 
Everything for big business has gone 
through. Now we find this opposition 
for the average citizen. 

Furthermore, we find the big steel 
companies increasing the price of steel. 
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You do not hear any of those who voted 
against consideration of the bill condemn 
that. They do not talk about that in 
relation to inflation. That is a con- 
trolled matter. They talk about social- 
ism, That is big-business socialism, 
They have control of the market and 
control of the price. Some of us who are 
fighting for the interest of the people 
when bills of this kind come up we find 
this opposition. I am unable to under- 
stand it, when they vote for the big in» 
terests, when they vote for giving that 
consideration, but when bills come up 
for the average person and the average 
communities, they vote against such 
legislation. _ 

Mr. BLATNIK. The gentleman. al- 
ways makes the most pertinent points. 
If the administration would only act as 
quickly and with the decisiveness on 
antirecession measures that they do on 
anti-inflation measures, we would not 
have this problem. 

This problem is going to be with us 
for the rest of the year. It is going to 
be aggravated, no matter how much the 
administration keeps telling us times are 
improving, and that somehow the econ- 
omy is going to lift itself by its own 
bootstraps. I would like to see that 
done, although it has never been done 
before. But as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts pointed out, over 87 per- 
cent of the Members on the Republican 
side of the aisle refused even to discuss 
the problem. I call that downright cal- 
lous disregard of the people’s welfare, 

Now what are some of the facts? 

Sixty percent of the major job centers 
in the country are suffering from sub- 
stantial unemployment, the largest total 
Since the Labor Department set up its 
classification system 7 years ago. 

Last year there were 16 labor areas 
classified as having unemployment of 
6 percent or more. Today there are 89. 
At the same time the latest Department 
of Labor reports show unemployment 
currently exceeds 5 million. Despite 
the recent indications of an upturn in 
economic activity, there is little likeli- 
hood that this total will be decreased 
substantially for the rest of the year. 
I am willing to wager and to risk my 
neck on predicting that it will increase 
as winter comes on. 

Oh, yes, the recession is “bottoming 
out,” as the President says. Bottoming 
out. I hope it is, and I believe it is; but 
one of the sad realities of this bottoming 
out process when you take just a sec- 
ond look at it is that in this bottoming 
out process a lot of people are being 
“flattened” out. Their incomes are be- 
ing flattened out, their meager savings 
are being flattened out, their credit is 
being flattened out. 

How are my folks in northern Minne- 
sota going to buy the fuel and meet the 
demands of the children for more cloth- 
ing in the winter months? How are 
they going to meet the demand for pay- 
ments on houses, refrigerators, automo- 
biles, and all these other items? 

Now, what I am getting to? At the 
outset can anyone give us any justifica- 
tion or any excuse at all for sitting idly 
by with all this great society’s advanced 
technology, with the means God has 
given us, and say that we cannot take 
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care of these few areas where unem- 
ployment is great and where there is 
great need of public service? 

Is there something so peculiarly dif- 
ficult and complicated about it that we 
cannot tackle this problem? Of course 
there is not, but we have not even tried 
and it seems to me as though the ad- 
ministration does not want to move a 
finger to help. 

The Congress went on record last 
March asking the President to accelerate 
the public works programs, both civil 
and military. We ought to have an ac- 
counting of what has been done. Con- 
gress is entitled to such an account- 
ing. The people are entitled to such an 
accounting. 

I am not talking about a crash pro- 
gram. There is no need for a crash 
program. There is no great, overwhelm- 
ing, dominating paralysis such as there 
was in the early 30’s, but to those who 
are unemployed they are just as hope- 
less, filled with just as great a sense 
of helplessness and futility. When they 
cannot find employment, when they and 
their families are hungry and in despair, 
when you cannot take care of your fam- 
ily, that is a terrible situation. We do 
not need a crash program, but we should 
take active steps to correct these situa- 
tions and keep them from getting worse. 
I am reminded of the President’s ref- 
erence to a doctor. If you had a sore 
toe with an ingrowing nail which was 
badly infected and pained something 
awful and you went to a doctor and 
asked him to do something about it. 
The doctor looks at the aching, painful, 
obviously infected toenail, and he says: 
“Well, it does not look good, but, you 
know, your lungs are just perfect; your 
heart is in tiptop shape, your vision is 
just as sharp and keen as it was when 
you were 20 years of age, your scalp 
is just tingling. You do not know how 
good your health is. The toe will take 
care of itself.” 

That is exactly the way this admin- 
istration is suggesting that we pull our- 
selves up by our economic bootstraps, 
not taking direct action to relieve the 
plight of almost 6 million people. 

I have had the privilege of serving 
on the Public Works Committee for 12 
years, and it has been a great privilege 
to be there. The committee and the 
Congress have acted. Now the respon- 
sibility is his. 

And, he can do it. He can do it by 
using existing facilities or agencies 
which now operate in over 40 depart- 
ments of the Government involved in 
some phase or other of public works, 
both military and civil. He can do it by 
a system of accelerating and injecting 
needed and justifiable projects into these 
areas where the unemployed needs are 
the greatest. He can do something 
about it. He has the plans. I called 
down to one of the offices in the Admin- 
istration, the present Community Facili- 
ties Administration, and here is page 
after page of applications, county, town, 
type, status, plans completed, plans in 
preparation, plans completed for incin- 
erators, sewage disposal plants, side- 
walks, waterworks, heating plants, 
courthouses, administration buildings, 
parking facilities, bus terminals, recrea- 
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tion grounds, nursing homes—page after 
page of projects enumerated, plans com- 
pleted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And where loans 
are made they will be paid back. 

Mr, BLATNIK. They will definitely 
be paid back. We are paying in unem- 
ployment compensation anywhere from 
$35 to $45 a week to a man who is not 
working. How happy he would be if he 
was paid an additional $30 and be work- 
ing, share with pride in the accomplish- 
ment of others and advance his com- 
munity rather than lie idle at home. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman points 
his finger at this side of the aisle, and 
wants to know how some people will 
vote on the foreign aid bill and also 
against the rule on the community fa- 
cilities bill. I will be glad to tell him 
how I voted and have been voting and 
how I have been voting against this ex- 
tension of the so-called alleged Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act that is caus- 
ing part of your distress in the so-called 
distressed areas over the country. Sure, 
you can arm Milton Eisenhower with 
checkbooks to go down to Central 
America to loan people money; you can 
loan the Japanese money at cheap rates 
to build steel mills so that they can ship 
steel to Italy that we ought to be ship- 
ping to Italy; you can make cheap loans 
to Japanese private industry to expand 
their power facilities to make more prod- 
ucts to ship into this country on the 
basis of cheap labor. Go ahead and 
vote for this extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act that permits this thing 
to happen. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, how did the 
gentleman vote on the rule of the com- 
munity facilities bill? 

Mr. GROSS. I told the gentleman I 
voted against it, and I will vote against 
the foreign-aid bill when it comes in. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
admits he voted against this rule? 

Mr. GROSS. I certainly did. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, that is 
enough. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. I will say that the 
gentleman has carried one of the leading 
roles with his distinguished chairman in 
getting the community facilities loan bill 
through his committee. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentleman 
for that kind remark. 

Mr. Speaker, I can appreciate and un- 
derstand and respect the views of the 
gentleman from Iowa as he just ex- 
pressed them and as he has expressed 
them time after time. He, in principle, 
is against practically all of these expend- 
itures and has so voted consistently, and 
I respect him for his views even though I 
differ with him. What gripes me is to 
have sat here on Friday and again today 
and heard some of the Members get up 
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urging to vote against a rule, but when 
it comes to their own district, their own 
State, they are out in front crying croco- 
dile tears, so much so that one might 
want to go to the washroom and get a 
towel and mop up the water when the 
tears flow so copiously. The chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, who sent a 
letter on the subject to the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, made an argument here on Friday 
and again today in which he totaled up 
all the tremendous expenditures that are 
increasing our debt limit. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules wrote 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, after we re- 
ported the bill, suggesting to our chair- 
man that in order to get a rule we take 
out of the bill a provision for a debt 
transaction in the community facilities 
bill which would not have increased the 
debt limit. It would have been a debt 
transaction. So, in order to meet his de- 
sire, so we could get a rule, and to meet 
the desire of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, we agreed to 
substitute an authorization which would 
mean that you could not spend any of 
the community facilities money until 
first you had come to the Committee on 
Appropriations and they had approved 
the appropriation of the money for it. 

And then when he agreed to do that, 
they came here and argued on the floor, 
in the well where the gentleman from 
Minnesota now stands, that if we 
adopted the rule and considered the bill, 
we were going to increase the debt limit. 
I say that is double-dealing, and I say 
it deliberately. That is what it is, to 
make that kind of an argument, after 
insisting that we could not get a rule 
unless we provided to appropriate money 
for the purposes of this bill; and then 
they do not adopt the rule because they 
say you are going to increase appropri- 
ations and the amount of the budget, 
and therefore you have to increase the 
debt limit. 

So the other day, on Friday, we asked 
the Members to vote for the considera- 
tion of the bill. The House could have 
worked its will. Either we would have 
had a debt management deal in the 
community facilities bill or an authori- 
zation, and that would require an appro- 
priation. But they stopped us from 
doing that. It griped me just as deeply 
and just as sorely to watch some of the 
men on the other side who voted for 
this bill in committee, and voted to re- 
port it, stand up on the floor and talk 
and vote against considering the bill, 
which they did by voting against the rule. 
Now, they cannot have it both ways. 
Nobody is going to be fooled by what they 
have done here. When they voted 
against the rule, they voted against the 
bill. And although I agree with what the 
gentlemen has said so well about how 
this would help get us out of this reces- 
sion into which we have sunk, I am not 
satisfied, and the gentleman from 
Minnesota who is addressing us is not 
satisfied that the recession is not going 
any lower. We insist that this country 
is entitled to the highest standard of liv- 
ing for all of its people, and we are not 
going to stay at the bottom. We have 
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got to start creeping back to the top and 
not stay at the bottom. 

This bill would help accomplish that. 
But more important I think it is only in- 
cidental that all these people would get 
employment had this bill been considered 
and passed. 

This bill would have given to the com- 
munities of the United States the facil- 
ities that they cannot get otherwise. 
Governors came before our committee 
and testified. They did not come as 
Democratic governors. They did not 
come as Republican governors. They 
did not come as politicians or partisans. 
They came to talk for the people of their 
States. We had mayors who came and 
testified. They did not come as Demo- 
crats or Republicans. Yes, they had 
been elected as Democrats and as Re- 
publicans, but they came there talking 
for the people of their communities who 
were for this bill. And as the distin- 
guished majority leader has so well 
pointed out, this bill would have given 
to them facilities which they could not 
acquire by borrowing in the regular way. 
They could have gotten them by bor- 
rowing the money from the Federal Gov- 
ernment at a fair interest rate. 

The real opposition to this bill has 
come from big business, the big bankers 
and investment bankers who want to go 
on mulcting the public. A large part 
of our debt is due to the increased in- 
terest which we have had to pay on our 
Government borrowing, which has been 
brought about by this administration. 
It comes to almost $3 billion a year— 
just the increase in the interest rate. 
We want to try to stop that and give 
these communities, who would have had 
to go out and try to borrow at 4 per- 
cent, 44% percent, and 5 percent on tax- 
exempt bonds, the right to come in and 
borrow money from the Federal Govern- 
ment at 25 percent and 3 percent in- 
terest. 

They would not even let us consider it. 
They made the argument that the bill 
called for $2 billion. Because of those 
who had indicated they would oppose it 
if it came to the floor with a figure of $2 
billion, we made a commitment that we 
would amend it so that it would call for 
$500 million. The Senate bill that came 
to us called for only $1 billion, so that 
the maximum amount that could have 
come out of conference would have been 
$1 billion, not $2 billion; and the chances 
are that it would have been somewhere 
between $500 million and $1 billion. 

But no, they would not even let us 
consider it. But the voters will remem- 
ber at the election next November, and 
many of the men who voted against this 
rule and therefore voted against the bill, 
fam sure, will be told off by their voters 
back home and will not be our colleagues 
next year. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I join in what my 
colleagues have said. I do so particu- 
larly because the area from which I 
come, the great city of Los Angeles and 
the adjoining city of Long Beach, has 
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just recently been advanced to a critical 
labor area. In other words, this is not 
a situation which affects small cities and 
towns alone, it has begun to affect big 
cities and large populated areas. 

I remember, as I am sure the gentle- 
man will remember, that it was a Demo- 
cratic President in the early thirties who 
made a strong plea that we do something 
in our country to eliminate the condi- 
tions which oppressed one-third of the 
population who were ill-housed, ill-fed, 
and ill-clothed. I think we are seeing 
again today, as the distinguished ma- 
jority leader pointed out, a repetition 
of what happened in the 1920’s, when 
big business got everything it wanted, 
and what was good for the bottom third 
was just completely forgotten. 

It would seem to me that we on this 
side of the aisle should be a little proud 
of the fact that in that vote on the rule 
the other day 151 Democrats voted to 
consider this realistic program to help 
people and only 36 were against it. In 
other words, 81 percent of our party 
voted to do the job for all of the people 
of the country, not just those in the 
top bracket. 

On the other side of the aisle, 151 voted 
against even considering this legislation 
and only 22, a small band of 22, voted 
for it; 87.5 percent voted against it. 

As the gentleman from New York 
pointed out a few moments ago, I think 
the people should be reminded of this 
in the coming election. I think we could 
come back in the 86th Congress with a 
majority that is pledged to see that that 
one-third of ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill- 
clothed peoples does not again mount 
up in the United States, that we are not 
going to forget them, and that there are 
existing good, sound, American programs 
that will make it possible for us to give 
those people the opportunity to have 
jobs in the American way, and give the 
communities that use and need these 
facilities the opportunity to finance them 
and repay them in the good American 
way. 

So I commend the gentleman with all 
my heart for the time he has taken to- 
day. I know he is going to get a tre- 
mendous response across the Nation, 
which will demand that the next Con- 
gress undo the unfortunate and heartless 
act of the other day. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I sincerely thank the 
gentleman for his very effective contri- 
bution. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
should like to express my appreciation 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota for the contribution he is 
making here today and especially for 
the contributions he has made not only 
in this area but in the area of human 
betterment since he has been a Mem- 
ber of this Congress. I should like to 
associate myself with the gentleman’s 
remarks. 

I recognize that there is no quid pro 
quo involved here, but I cannot help 
thinking, as we hear the list of those 
who have voted against even the con- 
sideration of the communities facilities 
bill, that they are coming in here to- 
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morrow and are going to ask if we can 
lend their cotton and their corn farmers 
money at 25 to 3 percent interest, and 
they are going to ask us to give them the 
difference between 65 percent of the 
eost of raising their products and parity. 
It is a rather peculiar situation with re- 
spect to these persons who would guard 
the Federal Treasury as they pose as 
being for economy until of course there 
is a handout for them. I wonder just 
how long this business of asking the 
people who have municipalities that are 
in extreme need of projects for social 
betterment and projects for the actual 
fiscal help of their inhabitants to sup- 
port legislation, which we have needed 
generally, and which we will support, 
because we know it is the right thing to 
do—I wonder if they will be quite so 
pious if they think of it in these terms. 
Mr. Speaker, this was simply a program 
calling for loans. The city in which I 
live has undertaken a prodigious re- 
development program. We are trying 
to get money and to borrow money on 
our municipal bonds and elsewhere at 
the lowest possible interest rates. But, 
we are willing to borrow the money and 
to repay the money. Yet, we have been 
denied even the right to debate this 
matter by those of our colleagues who 
voted against the rule. I cannot criti- 
cize in good faith anyone’s principles. 
If a person as a matter of principle voted 
against the rule that is all right with 
me. But, I do not think they had to as- 
sume the cloak of piety and to bring in 
extraneous matter in a sham argument 
against such wonderful legislation as 
this. Again I congratulate our distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from 
Minnesota, for the valuable work that 
he is doing. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I thank the gentle- 
man for his splendid contribution and 
for his support. 

Mr. Speaker, I am puzzled about all 
this. No reason has been given for this 
action and we will just have to squeeze 
and press until we get some sort of an- 
swer. There is no reason for the Presi- 
dent not doing anything. If we had a 
hurricane on the gulf coast or the east 
coast or the west coast, then would some- 
_one say Chicago and Denver are still 
standing and so is San Francisco and 
Portland so everything is O. K.? I do 
not understand it. We had a disaster, 
a drought that struck Texas some time 
ago. The Federal Government rushed 
out with food and forage and water—and 
properly so. We supported that. There 
were blizzards not many years ago that 
struck Nebraska and the Midwest. They 
were declared disaster areas. This un- 
employment that we are suffering now 
is an economic tornado—it is hurricane 
disaster and despair. When it strikes it 
levels the economic structure and de- 
stroys it. It breaks down the economic 
structure that keeps the household and 
the family together. I say this problem 
needs attention and it needs attention 
now. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has hit the nail, 
as usual, right on the head. Is it not 
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ironic that we, the American people, who 
have been able to split the atom and to 
send the rocket soaring toward the moon, 
stand here apparently unable to cope 
with the economic problems of our time? 
Despite all the rose-colored press releases 
now emanating from the White House, 
the unpleasant fact is we still have more 
than 5 million Americans who want to 
work and who are willing to work and 
who will work, but are unable to find 
work. The expert staff of the Joint 
Economic Committee, of which I have 
the honor to be a member, has recently 
reminded us that this year, because we 
have let our economy machinery rust 
unused, we are losing the equivalent of 
more than $40 billion worth of goods and 
services that our economy desperately 
needs. Think, Mr. Speaker, of the 
homes, the highways, the hospitals, the 
schools, and parks that we could have 
built with even a fraction of that $40 
billion that we are allowing to go to 
waste. And why is all this happening 
with the 5 million unemployed and the 
many more who are on short time, not 
to mention the hardships to the fixed- 
income people and the terrible waste of 
our resources that is going on? Every 
month for the past 22 months we have 
had a steady increase in the cost of 
living. There has been a grinding, erod- 
ing inflation, and the end is not yet in 
sight. I say with the gentleman from 
Minnesota that the administration has 
not even begun solving the economic 
problems of our times. I am proud to 
join with the gentleman from Minne- 
sota and with the great majority leader, 
JOHN McCormack, in pledging ourselves 
once again to keep on fighting for our 
goal of full employment and a stable 
dollar—and we believe that we can have 
both. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I thank the gentle- 
man for his splendid contribution. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Iyield. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I, too, want to com- 
mend our colleague from Minnesota for 
focusing attention on the truly unfor- 
tunate legislative result of last Friday. 
It is unfcrtunate indeed that so many 
Members of this body and particularly 
from the other side of the aisle saw fit 
to follow the rudderless leadership of our 
President with respect to taking firm ac- 
tion to counter the recession in which 
we most admittedly and clearly are in at 
the present time. 

They opposed the argument, of course, 
that such a program of community fa- 
cilities, needed though they may be, 
would be inflationary; and they say that 
the need to fight inflation is every bit 
as great as the need to fight recession. 
But I think the gentleman from Minne- 
sota will agree, because he has touched 
on this, that the concept of inflation 
simply does not fit with the statements, 
because there is no shortage of construc- 
tion labor at the present time. On the 
contrary, we have a situation such as in 
Toledo, that I represent, in Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, all of our large urban centers 
in the Midwest and every section 
throughout, we have great piles of labor 
surplus, as the gentleman has pointed 
out; and, by the same token, we have a 
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surplus of construction and building ma- 
terials, These can be put to construc- 
tive use; and the gentleman from New 
York pointed out that we have had be- 
fore the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency representatives from local and 
State governments, mayors, and gover- 
nors, who have come in without any kind 
of partisan political aim but simply to 
give the committee and the Congress the 
benefit of their views. They have sup- 
ported this legislation 100 percent, and 
they have said it is needed not only for 
affording work to millions who are un- 
employed, but also for creating some- 
thing permanent that, as the gentleman 
has pointed out, will be of lasting bene- 
fit to the people of our great country. 

Again I commend the gentleman for 
focusing attention on this problem and 
on the necessity of continuing the fight 
of overcoming the kind of opposition 
that did cause this travesty to occur on 
the floor of the House last Friday. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I thank the gentle- 
man for his very pertinent remarks. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I am delighted to 
yield to my very dear friend from Il- 
linois. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I wish to 
commend the gentleman from Minne- 
sota for the great service that he is 
rendering today. What happened last 
week I had hoped never to witness in 
the Chamber of this House. Here was a 
bill that held out hope against the storm 
of unemployment. Here was a bill that 
held hope for the broadening of the 
horizons in the villages and in the cities. 
Here was a bill on which the committee 
had given weeks of hearings and of 
study in an honest effort to be prepared 
for anything that might come if sudden- 
ly the recession broke angrily, into a 
devastating depression. It was a sound 
bill. It carried no appropriation. All it 
did was to provide for loans at reason- 
able interest to villages and cities for the 
construction of needed public works as 
the circumstances of a developing reces- 
sion made necessary and only when the 
required appropriation for the lending 
fund had been voted. 

Had there been such legislation in the 
late twenties to defend against the rising 
waves of the depression of that period 
the frightful toll of lives and property 
that resulted would not have come about. 
This time with unemployment swelling, 
and everywhere about us the ominous 
signs of an economic storm, in all good 
conscience the committee worked hard 
and long to draft a bill that reasonably 
could be expected to prevent in the late 
years of the fifties the tragedy of the late 
years of the twenties. 

It was brought to the House on an 
open rule. It was open to amendment 
offered by any Member of the House. 
What happened? 

The rule itself was defeated. That was 
something I had hoped never to witness 
in the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States. No one 
denied there was unemployment. No 
one denied there were millions of men, 
women, and children who needed work 
and food and a little attention given to 
them, humble though they might be, and 
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their problems. No one denied there 
were villages and cities from one end of 
our country to the other that badly 
needed public improvements for which 
they were willing and able to pay if given 
the reasonable terms that they could not 
get from private sources. 

But the moneychangers have given 
the order to kill the rule. They dared 
not risk the discussion of the bill in 
debate on the floor of this Chamber, and 
so the order went out to kill the rule. I 
repeat I had hoped never to witness that 
in this House. Democracy truly func- 
tions only when people have the oppor- 
tunity freely and fully to talk things out. 
The infamous rollcall that denied this 
body the opportunity to consider this bill 
in debate, and if in the judgment of the 
majority to amend, was a blow at democ- 
racy itself, and there is no other way of 
putting it. 

I do not quarrel with my colleagues 
when they vote differently than do I. I 
am accountable only for my own vote. 
I credit my colleagues with sincerity in 
what they do and in their way of voting. 
But to avoid voting against a bill by vot- 
ing not to permit the bill even to be 
discussed, and when the main purpose 
of the bill was to buttress against a rising 
economic storm, is something else. Let 
us be very plain, the opposition to the 
bill was centered in the loaners of money, 
who wished to hold their monopoly in 
the marketing of municipal securities, 
That is something that no one will at- 
tempt to deny. 

They would not even let us consider 
a bill that if enacted might have saved 
many cities and villages from plagues of 
disease caused by unsanitary public 
works and have warded off another de- 
pression. Oh, I think every voter in 
America should be given that rollcall. 
It was not on the merits or demerits of 
this bill; it was on the right to be heard. 
That was all we were asking. It is a 
rolicall of infamy. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like to com- 
pliment my dear friend and distinguished 
colleague from the fine State of Minne- 
sota. I would like to pay tribute to 
him today as one of the most able and 
sincere Members of this House of Rep- 
resentatives. I was very much interested 
in the passage of a piece of legislation 
that we are discussing today, Mr. Speak- 
er. As my colleagues know, the debt of 
the States and the municipalities of this 
country has risen about threefold since 
1946. The States and municipalities are 
now facing constitutional debt limits. 
They are now facing limitations im- 
posed by sound financing on their ability 
to borrow. It was interesting for me to 
compare the bill that the House denied a 
rule on just this last Friday to a piece 
of legislation which passed this House of 
Representatives a little earlier, a bill 
whereby the Federal Government as- 
sumed to guarantee the loans and obli- 
gations of the railroads of this Nation to 
the amount of some $750 million, a num- 
ber of which railroads are reputedly, ac- 
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cording to the testimony of their presi- 
dents, in bankruptcy or shortly to be in 
bankruptcy. It was interesting to me to 
note that the previous bill on behalf of 
the railroads, for which I voted, along 
with almost everyone else in this House, 
passed with a whoop and a holler. But, 
we could not take care of our own citizens 
and our own people. I come from a State 
and a city which has long been among 
the leaders of this country in unemploy- 
ment. And it is a hardship on its people. 
In the city of Detroit we have 18 percent 
of our citizens out of work today, ac- 
cording to official figures. When the lay- 
offs begin or the automotive change- 
overs, as they are going to do in the near 
future, our unemployment will go up, as 
it has continued to go up in the city of 
Detroit since last fall. I do not know 
what the figure will be, but it will be 
much higher than it is today. We have 
unemployed construction workers in our 
city. 

The building tradesmen in our city 
recently told me that they are in severe 
danger of going under as a union be- 
cause of the inability of their people 
to secure employment in the city of 
Detroit on construction work. Our city 
of Detroit today faces not only a con- 
stitutional debt limit but also a limit on 
the amount they can borrow. Indeed, 
our city of Detroit today is on the very 
narrow brink of bankruptcy from the 
welfare load which we in the city of 
Detroit must carry to see that our peo- 
ple have enough money to keep body 
and soul together as well as shelter, 
for a place to live. I think the Mem- 
bers of the House should be aware of 
the fact that if we are to regain the 
prosperity which we had previous to 
this recession, the economy of this 
country must grow at a rate of 7 per- 
cent if we are going to be out of the 
recession by the fall of 1959. If we are 
to be out of the recession and to have 
recovery and to have assumed our same 
orderly growth by next spring, we must 
grow at the rate of 11 percent in gross 
national income. We are today only 
growing, Mr. Speaker, at the rate of 
about 3 percent, and unless this growth is 
accelerated by a very strong measure, we 
face the prospect of long periods of hard- 
ship for constituents of mine and for 
constituents of other Members of this 
House of Representatives. 

So, I would say to my dear friend 
and colleague from Minnesota, thanks 
for presenting to the House this oppor- 
tunity to discuss this measure today. 
I hope that the next Congress will be 
more solicitous of the welfare of the 
people of this country and also more in- 
terested in developing public facilities, 
in building roads and highways, sewers 
and water projects, and things of that 
sort than this Congress showed on the 
rollcall on the community facilities leg- 
islation. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Michigan who 
comes from a great industrial area 
where potential productivity is just un- 
believable when all the workers are at 
work, but which at this time is suffer- 
ing one of the greatest problems of 
unemployment that could afflict any 
area of the country, 
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Mr. LIBONATI. Myr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment the gentleman from Min- 
nesota for his complete study and treat- 
ment of the subject matter of this leg- 
islation. I would say that in its sim- 
plicity it really was an instrument that 
would have balanced the prosperity of 
the country, especially in the cities. The 
city of Chicago, under the leadership of 
Mayor Daley, has in the last 3 years com- 
pleted many civic improvements. This 
will would have reached into those types 
of improvements which, by their very 
nature, are slow paying for the work 
performed, such as sidewalk replacement, 
sewers, and street lighting, and buildings 
for public purposes, that is courts, rail- 
road terminals, office, recreational, po- 
lice, and cultural buildings. 

Millions of dollars have been voted by 
referendum in the city of Chicago at 
general elections for the purpose of 
replacing some of these wornout facili- 
ties. With the growth of the city of Chi- 
cago there has come an enormous tax 
upon the old type sewers that were built 
years ago for a limited service capacity, 
with a much smaller diameter to control 
the present increase of the amount of 
waters flowing through them, so that, 
especially during periods of heavy rain, 
they overflow, causing thousands of dol- 
lars of damage as a result of overflooded 
basements and street areas. 

Very few people realize that 27 percent 
of the employables in the Chicago area 
are directly or indirectly connected with 
the building industry. The prosperity of 
the community actually depends upon 
that type of activity. 

I voted for almost every bill that was 
approved by the President of the United 
States with the possible exception of two 
instances, on amendments, which were 
offered, in order to carry the program of 
the Federal Government to a successful 
termination. But I think too much poli- 
tics has been played in connection with 
this bill. I think some of the improve- 
ments that this bill contemplated would 
have interfered with some of the finan- 
cial tycoons who control the credit of 
this Nation. 

Naturally, the gentleman as a Demo- 
crat, would have made a complete study 
of a bill of this character because it does 
affect the common people, and especially 
workmen of specialized talents. I think 
this bill, unfortunately, became a politi- 
cal bill, in the sense that the determining 
financing factors in the bill resulted in 
the opposite side taking a position that 
we were interfering with the business 
of higher finance; certainly it was con- 
templated that certain avenues of invest- 
ment would be lost to the banking circles 
if the money to be provided under this 
bill came directly to the cities at a very 
low interest rate. 

Necessarily, as the gentleman has 
stated, the loss of this bill will aggravate 
the indebtedness of the respective gov- 
ernments, local and State, so far as un- 
employment compensation is concerned. 
Tremendous expenditures are made for 
that purpose now. It has been esti- 
mated that over $3 billion has been spent 
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on unemployment compensation to give 
men a chance to live sparingly during 
this depression period because of unem- 
ployment and lack of funds to procure 
the necessities of life. So that this bill 
had a dual relationship to the society of 
our time in that it not only would have 
given advantages to these cities to op- 
erate those services for public purposes 
but it would also have carried over as a 
bridge to the return of prosperity in the 
future. It would have served as a tem- 
porary insurance policy in giving activity 
to those men who were willing to work. 

I compliment the gentleman on mak- 
ing such a thorough study of a true piece 
of legislation, that would have contrib- 
uted so much to the relief of the work- 
less, rolls that are now increasing in the 
Nation and will continue to increase as 
long as this stupid attitude is taken by an 
impractical administration in Washing- 
ton, especially where the lack of credit 
prevents the employment of persons for 
necessary projects in cities and other 
units of government. 

I thank the gentleman from Minne- 
sota for yielding to me. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I thank the gentle- 
man for his stirring and effective contri- 
bution. 

So, Mr. Speaker, in these closing days 
of a Congress that we hope will go down 
in the records as one of the most produc- 
tive, I hope we will certainly hear some 
expression, some indication, from those 
on the other side of the aisle, and par- 
ticularly from the President himself, 
about doing something for these 6 mil- 
lion people that have no hope unless 
some action is taken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Then the States can join in 
a joint effort to give them the funds 
which they need and which they deserve. 


PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH A MO- 
RAINE NATIONAL PARK IN WIS- 
CONSIN GAINS WIDESPREAD AP- 
PROVAL 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on July 7, 
1958, I introduced H. R. 13310, a bill 
to establish a Moraine National Park in 
the State of Wisconsin. 

I am delighted to report that the 
Moraine National Park proposal is being 
received with widespread approval and 
enthusiasm by the citizens of Wisconsin, 
the newspapers of the State, and Wis- 
consin organizations interested in pre- 
serving and developing the recreational 
potential of the scenic, historic, and 
geologically significant glacial moraines 
that wind in a narrow, 500-mile path 
through nearly half of Wisconsin’s 71 
counties. 

As I stated upon introducing the Mo- 
raine National Park bill, we in Wiscon- 
sin are deeply indebted to Mr. Raymond 
T. Zillmer, Milwaukee attorney and con- 
servationist, for conceiving the Moraine 
National Park idea, and for performing 
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the research and spade work that en- 
abled me to present the plan to the 
National Park Service in such complete 
form that the necessary field studies 
could be undertaken promptly. 

The National Park Service will, in 
fact, send a field survey team in Sep- 
tember to make a ground and air re- 
connaissance of the entire glacial mo- 
raine area in Wisconsin. I received this 
good news at a recent meeting with Mr. 
Leo J. Diederich, chief of the branch of 
national park system planning; Mr. 
John E. Doerr, chief naturalist; Mr. Ben 
H. Thompson, chief of cooperative activ- 
ities, and Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, regional 
director of region 5 which includes 
Wisconsin. Mr. Doerr, Mr. Thompson 
and Mr. Tobin will be members of the 
reconnaissance team. 

I am happy to say that the cooperation 
of the Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment in the forthcoming survey has been 
assured by Mr. L. P. Voigt, State con- 
servation director. Other State officers 
and agencies have similarly promised 
their assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, I am most gratified that 
both of our Wisconsin Senators have 
come to the support of the Moraine Na- 
tional Park proposal, giving it the bi- 
partisan backing that this type of sug- 
gestion should have. 

Senator WILLIAM PrRoxMIRE has in- 
troduced S. 4159, identical to H. R. 13310, 
to establish the Moraine National Park. 
His statement made in introducing the 
bill is as follows: 

MORAINE NATIONAL Park, WISCONSIN 

Mr, Proxmire. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference, a bill to establish 
the Moraine National Park in the State of 
Wisconsin. 

This bill is identical to H. R. 13310 which 
was introduced by the Representative of the 
Fifth Wisconsin District, my friend, Mr. 
Reuss. Representative Reuss has given 
strong and inspired leadership to this project, 
and I commend him warmly for it. 

Wisconsin is 1 of 4 States in the Union 
which has no national park, yet Wisconsin 
offers more natural advantages for recreation 
than most other States. 

The best remaining evidences of the great 
Glacial Age are to be found in Wisconsin. 
In the last million years of natural history, 
the Northern States were covered by four 
separate glaciers. The last glacier, which 
remained as late as ten or eleven thousand 
years ago, was called the Wisconsin Glacier 
because the marks it made are best seen in 
Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin Glacier covered most of Wis- 
consin. It dug out Lake Michigan, Green 
Bay, Lake Winnebago, and many other rivers 
and lakes in the State. When it finally with- 
drew, it left behind a series of moraines, 
the most easily identifiable geological remains 
of the glacier to be found anywhere. 

Time has proved that the moraines are not 
suitable for farming, but they are natural 
tree-bearers and they are grand for scenery. 

The moraine country has the great ad- 
vantage of being in the central part of the 
United States where a maximum number of 
our people could enjoy it. 

The park I propose would provide a trail 
for horseback riders, campers, and skiers 
more than 500 miles long. 

This park has been planned for many years 
by conservation groups in Wisconsin. It is 
supported by most of the newspapers of the 
State. The Moraine National Park would 
preserve a great resource for all our people, 
while there still is time. 
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Senator ALEXANDER WILEY has urged 
prompt action by the Department of the 
Interior to determine the feasibility of 
establishing the Wisconsin Moraine Na- 
tional Park. His statement and letter 
to the Secretary of the Interior are as 
follows: 


WILEY Urces SPEEDY ACTION ON NATIONAL 
Park STUDY FOR WISCONSIN 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, 
Chippewa Falls, today urged speedy action 
on a study by the Department of the In- 
terior to determine the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a Moraine National Park in Wiscon- 
sin. 

“If the study reveals that it would be in 
the best interests of Wisconsin and the Na- 
tion, as I hope and believe will be the case,” 
Witey said, “I will be delighted to introduce 
legislation in the Congress to create such a 
Moraine National Park in Wisconsin. 

“If the study gets promptly under way,” 
he continued, “no time will be lost in creat- 
ing such a park. The helpful bill for the 
park, as already introduced by Congress- 
man Henry Reuss, Democrat, Milwaukee, 
cannot be acted upon in the House or 
through a companion Senate bill, until the 
Interior Department is in a position to re- 
port its views in detail. 

“The scope and beauty of our unique, 500- 
mile-long moraine area—including forma- 
tions of rocks, gravel, sand, hills, and valleys 
sculptured by glacial action—are unsur- 
passed anywhere in the United States. 

“A portion of the area in Kettle Moraine 
Hilis—now a State park—is visited by more 
than one million persons annually from 
throughout the United States. A national 
park would, indeed, attract many more per- 
sons to enjoy and appreciate these scenic, 
topographical features. 

“Until now, Wisconsin is 1 of only 4 
States that has no national parks or monu- 
ments, 

“I believe that the study for determining 
the feasibility of a Moraine National Park 
should be carried forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

“In evaluating the factors involved,” 
Witey concluded, “it will, of course, be neces- 
essary to give full consideration to costs, 
administrative problems, land areas to be 
affected, and other matters of local, State, 
as well as national interest.” 

There follows the text of Senator WiLEy’s 
letter to Secretary of the Interior Fred A. 
Seaton: 

“My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am writing to 
respectfully urge speedy action on the study 
authorized by your Department to deter- 
mine the feasibility of establishing a Mo- 
raine National Park in Wisconsin, as has 
already been proposed by H. R. 13310, of- 
fered by Congressman Henry REUSS. 

“As you know, our State has impressive 
ranges of glacial moraines that are of tre- 
mendous scenic, geological, and historical 
significance. The scope and beauty of these 
deposits of moraine, i. e., rocks, gravel, sand, 
hills, and valleys, sculptured by glacial ac- 
tion, are unsurpassed anywhere in the 
United States. 

“The area is of tremendous importance 
and meets many of the criteria for a na- 
tional park. Recently, I was pleased to note 
that Mr. Conrad Wirth, Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, commented: ‘Although 
there are lesser exhibits of glacial moraines 
now in the national park system, there is no 
existing unit in which such moraines re- 
sulting from the continental ice sheets con- 
stitute the primary feature.’ 

“The desirability of preserving these topo- 
graphical features, too, is endorsed by other 
well-qualified conservationists. Important 
among these is Mr. Raymond T. Zillmer, 
Wisconsin attorney and conservationist, 
whose imaginative evaluation of the mo- 
raine area sparked the initial national park 
idea. 


August 5 


“As you know, & portion of the moraine 
area around the Kettle Moraine Hills has 
already been made into a State park. The 
interest and beauty of this park attracts 
over a million people annually. 

“Because of the scope of the moraine de- 
posits and the fact that this special topog- 
raphy is of national, as well as State, sig- 
nificance, however, I believe the feasibility 
of making it a national park should be very 
carefully and sympathetically considered. 

“I am pleased to note that you have au- 
thorized the necessary field and other stud- 
ies to produce data on the significance, 
suitability, possible extent, and feasibility of 
the area for national park purposes. 

“We recognize, of course, that unnecessary 
delay in reaching a decision on the merits 
of the project may well result in dissipation 
of significant areas, utilization for other 
purposes, as well as increased costs. Conse- 
quently, I respectfully urge that the studies, 
now authorized, be initiated immediately 
and carried forward as speedily as possible. 

“With kindest personal regards, I am, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ALEXANDER WILEY.” 


Mr. Speaker, the formation of a Wis- 
consin Citizens’ Committee for the 
Moraine National Park is well under 
way, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Zillmer. Many of Wisconsin’s outstand- 
ing conservationists and civic leaders 
have agreed to assist in this endeavor. 
The foliowing article from the Milwaukee 
Journal of August 2, 1958, reports on the 
committee activity: 


Group Forms To URGE ParK—UNITED STATES 
MORAINE PROJECT 


Plans were announced Saturday for for- 
mation of a Wisconsin Citizens Committee 
for the Moraine National Park. 

Raymond T. Zillmer, Milwaukee conserva- 
tionist, who originated the idea for a 500-mile 
long Federal park winding through 35 Wis- 
consin counties, will be chairman of a steer- 
ing committee to establish the permanent 
group to promote the park idea. 

The National Park Service favors the 
plan, which was submitted to it by Repre- 
sentative Reuss, Democrat, Wisconsin, who 
also introduced the plan in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Senator PROXMIRE, Democrat, 
Wisconsin, introduced a similar bill in the 
Senate and Senator Winey, Republican, Wis- 
consin, favors the plan. 


SURVEY SET IN SEPTEMBER 


A park service inspection team is sched- 
uled to make a ground and air survey of the 
entire area in September. 

The rolling moraine area that angles 
across the State from southeast to northwest 
is made up of deposits scraped up by the 
Wisconsin glacier thousands of years ago. It 
has high scenic value. Part of the area is 
now included in Wisconsin's Kettle Moraine 
Park in the southeastern part of the State. 

Among those who have agreed to serve on 
the committee with Zillmer are: Walter 
Bender, president of the Milwaukee county 
park commission; Albert M. Fuller, acting 
director of the Milwaukee public museum; 
author August Derleth, Sauk City; Miss 
Pearl L. Pohl, Oshkosh conservation educa- 
tion leader; Warren M. Bach, Manitowoc, 
president of the State Izaak Walton League; 
Leo Tiefenthaler, executive director of the 
City Club, Milwaukee. 

MOLSTAD INCLUDED 

Stanley Polacheck, Milwaukee, president 
of the Wisconsin Society of Ornithology; 
Father Raphael H. Hochhaus, Marquette Uni- 
versity; Arthur Molstad, Milwaukee, former 
member of the State conservation commis- 
sion; A. D. Sutherland, Fond du Lac, honor- 
ary president of the Izaak Walton League of 
America; John Fraser, Jr., Milwaukee, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Amateur Field Trial 
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Association; Harold W. Story, Milwaukee, 
treasurer of Ducks Unlimited, and Leo Klein, 
Adams County board chairman. 

Also listed by Zillmer were these Milwaukee 
area civic and conservation leaders: John A. 
Puelicher, Ralph H. Petersen, Dr. M. G. Peter- 
man, Thomas M. Kelly, Albert C. Fiedler, 
Irving A. Puchner, John Visser, Frederick 
G. Schmidt, Henry W. Marx, Earl W. May, 
Frederick L. Ott, Owen J. Gromme, Charles 
P. Fox, Wesley Clendenning, Prof. Harvey A. 
Uber, and J. F. Priedrick. 


The AMVETS of Wisconsin, at their 
recent State convention, adopted a reso- 
lution in support of the Moraine National 
Park, as follows: 

WISCONSIN GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


Whereas a proposal has been introduced 
in the Congress of the United States to cre- 
ate a 600-mile-long meandering national 
park through 26 counties in Wisconsin; 

Whereas such a park has received the en- 
dorsement of the National Park Service; 

Whereas the last of the four great glaciers 
was called the Wisconsin glacier because in 
no other place in America did the glacier 
leave clearer evidence of its existence; 

Whereas the setting aside of this area as 
a national park would bring further pros- 
perity to Wisconsin, not only through tour- 
ists, but as a result of preserving soil, water, 
and magnificent scenic beauty; 

Whereas the bill, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Henry Reuss, of Wisconsin, a fel- 
low AMVET, provides for reimbursement of 
State and local governments for land taken 
into the proposed park; 

Whereas this land must be purchased soon, 
before the population explosion following 
the opening of the St. Lawrence Waterway 
strikes Wisconsin: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, The AMVETS of Wisconsin as- 
sembled in State convention in Oshkosh, 
Wis., July 12, 1958, highly endorse this 
proposal and encourage each Wisconsin Rep- 
resentative, by letter, to support said pro- 
posal by introducing similar legislation or 
to fully support this bill. 


As part of my remarks in the House 
on July 7, I placed in the Recor edi- 
torials from the West Bend News, the 
Beloit Daily News, and the Waukesha 
Daily Freeman commenting favorably 
on the national park plan. Since then, 
these and other Wisconsin newspapers 
have written enthusiastically about the 
proposal. 

Here is an editorial from the Oshkosh 
Northwestern of July 14, 1958: 


Wants NATIONAL PARK IN WISCONSIN 


A bill which would establish a 500-mile 
long strip of Wisconsin glacial moraines as a 
national park has been introduced in Con- 
gress by Representative Henry S. Reuss of 
Milwaukee and has received enthusiastic 
backing fronr the National Park Service. 

So enthusiastic, in fact has been Director 
Conrad L. Wirth, who has described the pro- 
posal as admirable, broad and imaginative, 
that he has instructed Daniel L. Tobin, the 
service’s regional director, to make a field 
study. He has likewise requested Repre- 
sentative Reuss and Raymond T. Zillmer, 
Milwaukee attorney and conservationist, to 
accompany the staff on the inspection trip 
next fall. Mr. Zillmer, described as the 
father of the proposal, is the man who con- 
ceived the idea which led to the establish- 
ment of the present Kettle Moraine State 
Park. 

Wirth has said that he believes the pro- 
posal warrants careful consideration to de- 
termine the national significance and suit- 
ability possible for national park purposes. 
He elaborated by saying that seldom do park 
proposals inspire us to such lengthy com- 
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mentary, especially before field study but 
this one seems particularly apt. 

Thousands of Wisconsin people do not 
realize that in this State there exists the 
remains of what represented one of the most 
important chapters in the geographical and 
geological history of the United States. And 
it is these remains, that Representative 
Reuss now proposes be set aside as a na- 
tional park. 

During that era—the Glacial Age—the 
northern part of the North American Con- 
tinent was covered by a huge icecap. Be- 
fore these glaciers came, the temperate zone 
of Wisconsin and the rest of the northern 
United States was such that sabertooth 
tigers and mastodons roved the land. The 
first glacier destroyed the vegetation and 
drove out most of the animals, some of 
which became extinct. After hundreds of 
thousands of years the glacier retreated and 
gradually vegetation and animal life re- 
turned. Four times did these huge masses 
of ice move on, each time grinding down 
all that lay in their path. 

The last has become known as the Wiscon- 
sin Glacier because nowhere in the United 
States did it leave greater evidence of its 
existence—nowhere can the effects be stud- 
ied to better advantage. When it spread 
from the north, it advanced huge tongues 
of ice, one of which gouged out Lake Michi- 
gan. Another created the basin for Lake 
Superior and still another flowed down to 
form what is now Green Bay, Lake Winne- 
bago, the Horicon Marsh, and reached south 
to a line extending from Eagle to Whitewa- 
ter and south of Madison. Its westerly side 
flowed to west of Madison and to the Bara- 
boo Hills so that roughly it occupied the 
eastern half of the State. Between the Su- 
perior and Green Bay lobes was another, 
because of which the Chippewa and Black 
Rivers were formed. 

These tongues left certain natural fea- 
tures, moraines, which backers of the park 
proposal say can be devoted to public recrea- 
tion without damage to industry or agricul- 
ture because they and the “kettles’”—the 
depressions the glacier carved out—are im- 
portant principally for their scenic and geo- 
logical value. 

The Kettle Moraine State Park, a small 
segment of a project resulting from a 1936 
State survey, would be the nucleus for the 
proposed national park. 

As shown in the accompanying map, the 
park would extend about 500 miles and in- 
clude land in 26 counties. Of particular in- 
terest to Winnebagoland residents is the 
fact that Waushara, Waupaca, Calumet, and 
Sheboygan Counties are among them. 

Mr. Zillmer, in an article in Lore, Mil- 
waukee Public Museum publication, pointed 
out that Wisconsin’s population soon will 
double the present figure of seven million so 
that it is especially important there be suf- 
ficient recreational area. In many States, he 
said the Federal Government owns more 
than one-half of the land and that most of 
the land consists of forests and parks. Al- 
most all of the magnificent national parks 
are located in the West, more than 1,000 
miles away, and in Wisconsin and the north 
central United States there is comparatively 
little Federal land for outdoor recreation. 

He points out that the United States pol- 
icy is to establish national parks only in 
areas that are significant in some particular 
geographical aspect, a canyon, mountain, 
cave, or unusual forests. The glacial mo- 
raines of Wisconsin certainly fall in that 
category. Besides, the area is rich in his- 
torical interest. 

The bill would allow for land acquisi- 
tion by the Federal Government through 
appropriated funds and through donation 
by State and local governments and private 
parties. The State and local governments 
would be reimbursed over a 20-year period 
for resulting loss in tax rolls, 
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Agitation. for such a national park in 
Wisconsin is particularly appropriate at this 
time because Congress, concerned over the 
inadequate outdoor recreational facilities, on 
June 17 completed action on a bill provid- 
ing for a bipartisan 15-member Presidential 
Commission to study the problem. The 
commission is to report back in 1961. 

Certainly if a national park is to be estab- 
lished anywhere in the Middle West, no area 
more scenically beautiful nor historically and 
geographically important could be selected 
than that proposed for the glacial moraine 
park. 

Representative Reuss and the conserva- 
tionist-minded backers of the plan Rave 
called on all Wisconsin Senators and Con- 
gressmen to provide bipartisan support for 
the proposal which should be a boon to Wis- 
consin and provide the Nation with a na- 
tional park of surpassing beauty and his- 
torical significance. 


The Sheboygan Press published the 
following comment on July 7 and July 
16, 1958: 


WISCONSIN GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


The proposal to create a 500-mile long 
meandering national park through 26 Wis- 
consin counties, has received the endorse- 
ment of the National Park Service. 

The Reuss bill to authorize such a park 
was introduced in Congress today. 

Director Conrad L. Wirth has described 
the proposal as “admirable, broad and im- 
aginative.” He continued, “Seldom do park 
proposals inspire us to such * * * com- 
mentary, especially before field study. This 
one, however, seems particularly apt.” 

As revealed in an article written by Ray- 
mond T, Zilmer, Wisconsin conservationist 
who originally conceived the proposal, in 
Lore, the quarterly publication of the Mil- 
waukee Public Museum, America has car- 
ried on a policy of establishing national 
parks only in areas deemed significant in 
some geographical sense, and which are 
“most attractive or representative of the 
categorical type.” In its glacial moraines, 
Wisconsin has a natural feature which 
should indeed be preserved in the form of 
a national park. Mr. Zillmer, Representa- 
tive Henry Reuss, of Milwaukee, and Daniel 
J. Tobin, National Park Service regional di- 
rector, will accompany a group which will 
make a study and inspection trip along the 
proposed park site next fall. 

Mr. Zillmer points out in his article that 
“one of the most important chapters in 
the geographical and geological history of 
the United States—much more important to 
the country than the features which most 
of our present national parks are dedicated 
to preserve or commemorate—is the Glacial 
Age.” He says that this was the period in 
which the northern part of our country 
was covered for a large portion of the last 
million years by four glaciers, the last of 
which carved and modeled lasting landmarks 
before it retreated about 10,000 years ago. 

Although the geographical character of the 
entire northeastern and north central section 
of the United States is the result of the work 
of these ice sheets, only the Kettle Moraine 
State Forest has thus far been set up to 
memorialize their existence. 

The last of the four great glaciers was 
called the Wisconsin Glacier because in no 
other place in America did the glacier leave 
clearer evidence of its existence. The loca- 
tion of Wisconsin’s rivers and lakes, its farm- 
lands, marshes, deposits of gravel, sand and 
till, is due primarily to the Wisconsin Glacier. 
It is therefore appropriate that due recogni- 
tion be given this natural feature by estab- 
lishing the Wisconsin Glacier National Forest 
Park. 


The setting aside of this area as a national 
park would bring further prosperity to Wis- 
consin, not only through tourists, but as a 
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result of preserving soil, water, and magnifi- 
cent scenic beauty. All the requirements for 
a national park clearly exist in the glacial 
moraines. Furthermore, they are near large 
population centers, assuring their use by 
many people from Wisconsin itself. Mr. Zill- 
mer points out that the State Kettle Mo- 
raine Forest Park would be the nucleus 
around which the Wisconsin Glacier National 
Park would be formed. Considerable of the 
acreage lies in Sheboygan County. 

The bill, introduced by Representative 
Reuss, provides for reimbursement of State 
and local governments for land taken into the 
proposed park. The reimbursement for the 
resulting tax loss would be over a 20-year 
period. 

To many persons, the cost of undertaking 
such a project might appear prohibitive. Yet 
when compared to other Government proj- 
ects, such as highways and education, and 
when looked at with the thought of the great 
values to be derived, such a project would 
be low in cost. Mr. Zillmer states that one 
of our national foundations could very easily 
pay for the entire cost of the land involved. 

As Mr. Zillmer points out this land must 
be purchased soon, before the population 
explosion following the opening of the St. 
Lawrence waterways strikes Wisconsin, before 
the hills are preempted by private homes, 
and the land becomes too expensive. It will 
cost little now, It will mean much here- 
after. 


WILEY SUPPORTS PARK PROPOSAL 


The United States moraine park proposal 
contained in a bill introduced in Congress 
by Representative Henry S. Reuss, Milwau- 
kee Democrat, has the support of Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin. The Re- 
publican Senator has urged the Department 
of the Interior to take speedy action to 
establish a national park in Wisconsin. 

Senator Witey pointed out in Washington 
that Wisconsin is one of only four States that 
has no national parks or monuments. 

The Wisconsin Conservation Department 
has a more than passing interest in the plan 
because the proposed park would include the 
Kettle Moraine State Forest in southeastern 
Wisconsin, Moreover, the department would 
no doubt be called in to make preliminary 
field studies and recommend purchases of 
land parcels if the park should be established. 

It is feared privately by some members of 
the department that the plan would have an 
adverse effect on local tax revenues, and that 
it would swallow up the Kettle Moraine de- 
velopment. It is feared, too, that Federal 
management would be brought into the State 
park picture and that inadequate Federal 
financing would cause the project to become 
bogged down. 

It is generally agreed, however, that the 
moraine areas meet the requirements in 
beauty, history, and geological significance, 
as well as accessibility to the public—pre- 
requisites for establishment of a national 
park area. Representative Reuss, moreover, 
has provided in his proposal for reimburse- 
ment over a 20-year period for tax loss 
where lands would be taken into the park 
which were previously on the State or local 
tax rolls. It is felt that by the end of this 
period, tourist interest in the region will have 
made up any loss in revenue. 

We feel that every effort should be made 
to placate the fears of those who oppose the 
measure by giving them facts and figures 
which would prove the value of the under- 
taking to the State of Wisconsin. 

As Senator WILEY has stated, “Already mil- 
lions of tourists visit Kettle Moraine State 
Forest, a portion of the glacial featured lands 
of attraction. If the national park proves 
feasible, this will bring more tourists to our 
countrysides.” 

Representative Reuss and Raymond T. Zill- 
mer, Milwaukee conservationist who first 
conceived the idea, should be given firm sup- 
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port in their endeavors to locate a national 
park in our State. 


The Stevens Point Daily Journal had 
this to say on July 5, 1958: 


THE PROPOSED NATIONAL PARK FOR 
WISCONSIN 


The proposal of Representative HENRY S. 
Reuss to establish a 500-mile-long meander- 
ing national park covering the entire range 
of glacial moraines in Wisconsin has re- 
ceived the backing of Conrad L. Wirth, the 
Director of the National Park Service. 

Of special local interest is the fact that 
Portage County is listed among the 26 coun- 
ties through which the suggested park 
would wind. 

Wirth has responded by arranging for an 
extensive field study. One of the interested 
parties invited to take part in this is Ray- 
mond T. Zillmer, Milwaukee conservationist, 
who originally conceived the plan, 

Wirth, in a letter to Reuss, called the 
proposal timely in view of the 10-year plan 
of national park development. Wirth added: 
“The general nature of the proposal is well 
related to the scenic, scientific, and historic 
‘category approach’ which we are using as a 
guide in our recently initiated studies for 
the preparation of a long-range, systematic 
plan to achieve a well-rounded and ade- 
quate national park system.” 

For many years there has been specula- 
tion about the great phenomenon during 
the ice age thousands of years ago which 
caused what is known to Wisconsin resi- 
dents as the Kettle Moraine area, part of 
which has been declared a State park. This 
extensive State park would be the nucleus 
around which the Wisconsin Glacier Na- 
tional Park would be formed. 

The glacial moraines answer all the re- 
quirements for a national park, according 
to Zillmer, In a booklet on the subject of 
the proposed park, reprinted from Lore, a 
Milwaukee Public Museum publication, he 
said of the glacial moraines: 

“They have one great advantage over many 
other national parks. They are near the 
center of population of the United States. 
They would be used by millions more people 
than can use the more remote national 
parks. Even today, the State Kettle Mo- 
raine Forest Park—a small segment, less 
than 10 percent of the envisioned park, is 
visited by more than 1 million persons a 
year, more than the attendance of at least 
one existing national park,” 

It has been pointed out that much of the 
area that would be acquired is unsuitable 
for agriculture or forestry but could become 
of great value by being incorporated into a 
national park. 


The Tomahawk Leader, on July 10, 
1958, gave this endorsement: 
FINE PROPOSAL 


The proposal of a Moraine National Park in 
Wisconsin, to us, appears as a good one. 

The idea was originally suggested to Con- 
gressman Henry S. Reuss by Raymond T. 
Zillmer, Milwaukee, a noted Wisconsin con- 
servationist. Reuss asked Conrad L. Wirth, 
Director of the National Park Service, for an 
opinion and was told the proposal was “‘ad- 
mirable, broad and imaginative.” 

The proposed park would cover a 500-mile 
strip covering the entire range of glacial 
moraines in Wisconsin. It would include 
lands in 33 Wisconsin counties, including 
Lincoln and neighboring Langlade, Oneida, 
Price, and Taylor. 

There is a possibility, at least, of the park’s 
establishment. The Park Service said it will 
give the idea “careful and serious consid- 
eration to determine the national signifi- 
cance, suitability, possible extent and feasi- 
bility of the area for national park purposes.” 
Reuss, accordingly, has introduced a bill in 
Congress for the park’s establishment, 
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Wisconsin presently is one of only four 
States which haye no national park or monu- 
ment. A proposed national park should 
have land that is rich in scenic, geological 
or historical interest, be essentially unspoiled 
and be capable of effective administration. 
The land, certainly, is scenic and has geo- 
logical interest. Much of it, we imagine, is 
essentially unspoiled. 

Speed is of the essence concerning the 
proposed park. As Reuss pointed out in a 
speech before the House, “Unless we move 
soon to acquire a Moraine National Park in 
Wisconsin, increasing costs of land acquisi- 
tion may mean that we shall lose our chance 
forever.” 

“The midwestern United States, with its 
advancing population, needs a national park 
more than ever,” Reuss said. We join him 
in his hope “that the day will come soon 
when every American citizen will enjoy the 
Moraine National Park in Wisconsin.” 


The Beloit Daily News on July 11, 
1958, repeated its approval as follows: 


SUPPORT FoR Park 


Representative Henry S. Reuss, Milwau- 
kee, in a letter to the Wisconsin Congres- 
sional delegation urged bipartisan support 
for his proposal to establish a Moraine Na- 
tional Park in the State. 

Representative Reuss introduced his Mo- 
raine National Park bill in the House on 
Monday. He asked that a companion bill 
be introduced in the Senate. 

We believe Wisconsin’s Senators and Rep- 
resentatives should support the proposal. 
Wisconsin is 1 of only 4 States that hasn't 
@ national park or monument. However, 
that isn't the primary reason for supporting 
the establishment of a Moraine National 
Park in the State. 

The glacial remains in the form of mo- 
raines, kettle holes, drumlins, and other geo- 
logical formations are among the most in- 
teresting of their kind in the country. They 
not only offer wonderful recreational possi- 
bilities, but their preservation is valuable 
for the study of geology and the glacial 
period. Furthermore, the area under con- 
sideration for the park isn’t valuable agri- 
cultural land, but, if reforested and allowed 
to revert to native grasses, the worth in 
conservation yalues cannot be estimated. 

Conrad L. Wirth, director of the National 
Park Service, has endorsed enthusiastically 
the plan, first proposed by Raymond T, Zill- 
mer, noted Wisconsin conservationist. 

Wisconsin, one of the leading vacation and 
agricultural States, should give support to 
the proposed Moraine National Park. 


And on July 2, 1958, the Lake Country 
Reporter of Hartland, Wis., added this 
comment: 

THE KETTLE MORAINE NATIONAL Park 

Congressman HENRY Reuss, Milwaukee, is 
attempting to persuade the National Park 
Service to establish a new national park in 
the glacial moraines of Wisconsin, a 500-mile 
strip running through 26 counties including 
Waukesha Courty. 

His proposal has the support of the Izaak 
Walton League and has been supported by 
Raymond T. Zillmer, who is considered to be 
an outstanding conservationist and author- 
ity on this particular subject, 

We believe the idea is a good one and 
should be supported by all in Wisconsin. 
There is need to preserve natural park areas 
while it is still possible to do so. The de- 
velopment of a Wisconsin Glacier National 
Park would be a big boost to Wisconsin’s ap- 
peal to the important tourist business, 


Mr. Speaker, the great interest of the 
National Park Service, the support of 
Wisconson’s two Senators, the nearly 
unanimous approval of the press, and 
the enthusiastic reaction of so many 
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Wisconsin citizens are most encouraging 
for the success of the Moraine National 
Park proposal. 

Of course much study must be made. 
Many questions and problems will come 
up that will have to be answered and 
soived before the Moraine National Park 
can become a reality. I am confident, 
however, that we will have the full co- 
operation of the Federal, State, and local 
Officials involved, and of the people. 
Having this, we will surely produce a 
feasible, practical plan that. will make 
the most of the scenic and historic values, 
and the educational and recreational po- 
tential, of the Wisconsin glacial mo- 
raines. The Moraine National Park, 
Wisconsin’s first national park, will be an 
asset to the State and to all America. 


UNITED STATES OIL IMPORT 
POLICY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maine (Mr. Corrin] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the fact that the recent events in the 
Middle East have first claim on our at- 
tention, it is gratifying to note an in- 
ereased interest on the part of Congress 
in our relations with Canada. I was 
privileged to be associated with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Arkansas, 
the Honorable Brooxs Hays, in prepar- 
ing the first study mission report on the 
subject of United States-Canadian rela- 
tions this past spring. 

In that report we described the erod- 
ing effect of our unawareness on rela- 
tions between the two nations. We also 
summarized the points of friction that 
currently exist. 

One of these points is our present re- 
strictive policy concerning oil imports, 
particularly as it affects Canada. In 
recent weeks I have tried to assess this 
policy and its soundness in the light of 
the reasons given to support it. I have 
become convinced that the time is ripe 
for a very serious reappraisal of that 
policy. I have set forth my reasoning 
in a recent letter to the President. 

Because this is a matter of general in- 
terest to all of us, I should at this time, 
Mr. Speaker, like to read this letter to 
the House, so that the membership can 
begin to form its own judgments. 

AVGUST 1, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: As one of the 
authors of a Congressional study of United 
States-Canadian relations, I would like to 
bring to your attention an aspect of our 
policy which in my opinion is in need of re- 
vision. I make the following suggestions in 
view of existing world conditions and in the 
light of your own attitude, so well expressed 
in your July 9 speech at Ottawa in the 
words, “There must never be a final word 
between friends.” 

It is my conviction that current condi- 
tions, both in the Middle East, and on the 
North American continent, justify a relaxa- 
tion, or even a rollback, in our restrictive 
policy regarding oil imports. Such action 
would not only be in the interests of our 
long-range national security; it would also 
be an effective and concrete step toward 
achieving better relations with Canada. 
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The voluntary limitation on ofl imports 
has at least three unfortunate effects. It 
jeopardizes our long-range national security, 
threatens orderly development of markets, 
and causes friction between the United 
Btates and Canada. First, this policy jeopar- 
dizes our long-range national security which 
in large part is dependent on safe supplies 
of crude oil and petroleum products. The 
recent events in the Middle East and the 
Suez crisis emphasize the uncertainty of 
securing oil from this rich area on favor- 
able terms on a continuous basis. 

In your Ottawa speech you made the un- 
assailable statement: “We believe that to 
insure adequate supplies of oil in an emer- 
gency, it is necessary that exploration to 
develop oil reserves be carried forward with 
vigor.” This objective, however, cannot 
realistically be restricted to our own na- 
tional borders, since our entire continental 
defense concept assumes a unity of the two 
nations in these matters. 

On October 26, 1950, the United States and 
Canada agreed to a “Statement of Principles 
for Economic Cooperation.” This statement 
was reaffirmed in October of 1955. I believe 
it is pertinent to our present situation to 
note points 1 and 5 of that agreement: 

“1. In order to achieve an optimum pro- 
duction of goods essential for the common 
defense, the two countries shall develop a 
coordinated program of requirements, pro- 
duction, and procurement. 

“5. Barriers which impede the flow be- 
tween Canada and the United States of 
goods essential for the common defense ef- 
fort should be removed as far as possible.” 

This agreement, coupled with your recent 
conversations with Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker and other leaders of the Canadian 
Government, seems to me to illustrate the 
basic weakness of a policy which does raise 
“barriers which impede the flow between 
Canada and the United States of goods essen- 
tial for the common defense effort.” 

In the original requests to the oil com- 
panies for voluntary limits on oil imports, 
and in the October 1955, revision by the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization, Canadian and 


- Venezuelan crude oils were specifically ex- 


empted. The October 1956, revision also 
exempted oil from these sources. It was not 
until July of 1957 that crude oils from Can- 
ada and Venezuela were included in the 
districts I through IV quotas. District V 
quotas, including crude oil from Canada and 
Venezuela, were established at the beginning 
of this year. 

It seems to me that we have moved away 
from, instead of toward, what the authorita- 
tive Oil and Gas Journal of July 14, 1958, 
called the major objectives of the control 
program: 

“These objectives are, first, to enhance 
national security by minimizing dependence 
on oil from sources remote and hard to de- 
fend, and, second, to keep the domestic in- 
dustry healthy by preventing it from being 
swamped by more foreign oil than the mar- 
ket can absorb in an orderly fashion. 

“Canadian crude, being produced in the 
middle of the continent and brought to the 
United States by pipeline, is certainly as 
accessible and defendible in time of war as 
domestic crude. And United States and 
Canadian military and economic resources 
would always be pooled for continental de- 
fense in any emergency. 

“Canadian crude is produced in a geologic, 
economic, and political environment almost 
identical with the United States, and its 
price is based on United States prices. 
Moreover Canadian provinces—alone among 
foreign producing areas—have market-de- 
mand statutes to prevent a flood of excess 
production.” 

The second adverse result of the restric- 
tions affects not only the United States but 
other friendly countries in this hemisphere. 
I refer to the current interest in Canada In 
a pipeline between western Canada and 
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Montreal. The United States oil policy is 
not, of course, the only cause of this interest, 
but it constitutes a substantial argument for 
the sponsors of such a pipeline. The pros- 
pective restriction or closing of normal out- 
lets for part of Canadian crude production 
in the West and the Midwest of the United 
States will most certainly increase pressure 
for an Alberta-Montreal pipeline. 

If an Alberta-Montreal pipeline were con- 
structed in the near future, its impact would 
be felt on imports of Venezuelan oil, since 
Venezuela is the chief source of oil presently 
piped into Montreal. The Montreal market 
is a steady and significant one for Vene- 
zuela, accounting for about 10 percent of 
Venezuela's total exports, The loss of the 
Canadian market for Venezuelan oil would 
most certainly imerease pressures on the 
United States market from Venezuelan oil, 

The third unfortunate effect of our policy 
is its impact on our relations with Canada, 
as it was noted in the Hays-Coffin Report on 
United States-Canadian relations. It is true 
that for some time the inclusion of district V 
in the program has not operated as the brake 
on Canadian oil imports into the west coast. 
Economic factors, and the availability of less 
expensive overseas oil have reduced Canadian 
imports below the allowable figures. While 
we may take the view that this fact belies 
Canadian irritation at our oil policy, I am 
convinced that a widespread and responsible 
Canadian attitude is simply this: If the re- 
striction, at least as it applies to district V, 
is really a fifth wheel, why keep it? The 
very fact that we continue to maintain a 
useless mechanism is in itself a major irri- 
tant. 

The Canadian Government, as shown in 
its notes of protest to the United States, is 
particularly disturbed by the implication 
that Canadian oil sources are not of prime 
importance to the continental defense effort, 
This seems to me to be a legitimate objec- 
tion. in the light of our efforts to develop 
a more coordinated defense program with 
Canada, 

Therefore, Mr. President, for these reasons 
I urge that you review our present oll-import 
policy. 

At the very least it would seem to me 
entirely practical to roll back the restrictive 
oil-import policy to remove Canada from 
the category of foreign oil. Such a rollback 
would be entirely consistent with the de- 
fense and security requirements of the North 
American Continent. A second possibility is, 
of course, removal of the entire oil-import- 
restriction program. 

In this area of decision, Mr. President, I 
think there exists an unusual opportunity 
to take action which will be in the interest 
of our own security, better relations with 
Canada, and the security of the Free World. 

Finally, I want to say that it is my inten- 
tion to ask leave to insert this letter in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I shall do this 
im all courtesy to you, and only because of 
the general interest in this subject matter 
both on the part of the public and the Con- 
gress. and the need for thoughtful analysis 
by both laymen and officials. 

I hope, Mr. President, that you will give 
these suggestions your deepest consideration, 
and I shall await a reply at your con- 
venience. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank M. COFFIN, 
Member of Congress. 


SEIZURE AND DETENTION OF 
AMERICAN CITIZENS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 


man from Michigan [Mr, JOHANSEN] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 14 of this year, I introduced House 
Resolution 629, “To authorize the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs to conduct an 
investigation and study of the seizure 
and detention of American citizens in 
foreign countries.” 

Tt had been my original intention to 
address the House regarding the pro- 
posal made in this resolution immedi- 
ately following its introduction. I re- 
frained from doing so because the Leb- 
anese crisis and the assignment of 
American forces to that trouble area 
occurred almost simultaneously with the 
introduction of the new resolution. It 
seemed to me that official and public pre- 
occupation with this new and difficult 
situation would seriously hamper and 
eclipse careful consideration of the reso- 
lution and the thorough and painstaking 
pursuit of the investigation and study it 
contemplates. 

I now propose to address myself to the 
subject. At the outset, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks, I 
include, at this point in the Recor, the 
text of House Resolution 629, a copy of 
the public statement I made at the time 
I introduced the resolution, a copy of a 
letter I addressed to the chairman and 
members of the Rules Committee, to 
which the resolution was referred, and a 
copy of the reply from the distinguished 
chairman of the Rules Committee: 


Resolution to authorize the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs to conduct an investigation 
and study of the seizure and detention of 
American citizens in foreign countries 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, acting as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized and directed to conduct a 
full and complete investigation and study of 
the seizures of American citizens (including 
military personnel) in foreign countries for 
the purpose of determining what Federal 
legislation, if any, is necessary in order to 
afford American citizens the maximum pro- 
tection possible to prevent their seizure and 
detention in foreign countries. In carrying 
out this resolution the committee or subcom- 
mittee shall give particular attention to— 

(1) obtaining from the Department of 
State a full and detailed report as to the 
steps being taken to secure the release of 
American citizens presently held in deten- 
tion in foreign countries, and what steps, if 
any, are being taken to prevent such seizure 
and detention of American citizens in the 
future; 

(2) securing full and detailed testimony 
from American citizens who have been, or 
may be, released after their seizure and de- 
tention in a foreign country, with a view 
toward ascertaining the facts of their seizure, 
detention, treatment during detention, and 
other relevant information; 

(3) exploring and recommending to the 
Congress and to the executive branch of the 
Government all possible countermeasures, 
economic, diplomatic, and military, for se- 
curing the release of American citizens so 
seized and detained, and for preventing such 
selzures and detentions in the future; and 

(4) the formulation of a vigorous resolu- 
tion of denunciation and indignation regard- 
ing such seizures and detentions of Ameri- 
can citizens for consideration and adoption 
by the Congress. 

For the purpose of carrying out this resolu- 
tion, the committee or subcommittee is au- 
thorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within the 
United States, including any Territory, Com- 
monwealth, or possession thereof, or else- 
where, whether the House is in session, has 
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recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hear- 
ings, and to require, by subpena or otherwise, 
the attendance and testimony of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, rec- 
ords, correspondence, memorandums, papers, 
and documents, as it deems necessary; except 
that neither the committee nor any subcom- 
mittee thereof may sit while the House is 
meeting unless special leave to sit shall have 
been obtained from the House. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member, 

The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report 
which is made when the House is not in 
session shall be filed with the Clerk of the 
House. 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN AUGUST E. 

JOHANSEN, JULY 14, 1958 


I have today introduced in the House the 
attached resolution instructing the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to conduct an 
investigation of the seizure and detention 
of American citizens by foreign governments 
and to consider steps to prevent similar fu- 
ture violations of the sovereignty of the 
United States. 

At the same time I have sent a copy of 
the resolution and a letter requesting prompt 
consideration thereof to members of the 
House Committee on Rules to which the 
resolution has been referred. 

It is also my intention to forward copies 
of this resolution to a number of distin- 
guished Americans with a request for their 
comments and with an inquiry as to their 
willingness to testify in support of the reso- 
lution and before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in event of adoption of the 
resolution by the House. 

The House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities serves as a permanent agent of the 
Congress in exposing and combating Com- 
munist activities within the United States 
hostile to the securtiy of this Nation. I 
believe the present recurrence of kidnaping, 
blackmailing and other depredations against 
this Nation and its citizens abroad calls for 
the constituting of a corresponding House 
Committee on Anti-American Activties and 
I believe this responsibility logically and 
properly rests with the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. Hence my recommenda- 
tion, in this resolution, of that standing 
committee of the House for this crucially im- 
portant undertaking. 

My concern over these depredations, great 
as it is, is not limited to these actions and 
the prevention of their recurrence. Even 
greater is my concern over a growing atti- 
tude of frustration over—if not of abject 
resignation to—the inevitability of such hap- 
penings and the impossibility of effective 
countermeasures. 

This attitude has been building up in the 
officialdom of the Government and among 
the American people for many years. It was 
reflected, late in 1951, by the press confer- 
ence comment of President Truman regard- 
ing the seizure and detention of four United 
States airmen forced down in Hungary when 
Mr. Truman replied to an inquiry as to what 
steps the United States intended to take 
with the query, “What can you do?" Subse- 
quently, the United States Government paid 
a ransom of $123,605. 

Although there has been no repetition of 
this type of submission to blackmail, the 
present all too prevalent state of mind is 
reflected in the following statement from the 
July 14, 1958 issue of Newsweek: 

“In this tinderbox of a world, people by 
and large realized—however unhappily—that 
the days had long gone when the United 
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States or any other nation, no matter how 
powerful, could afford to avenge affronts to 
its citizens abroad by sending a battleship 
into the offending nation’s harbor. Just the 
same, they could not help wondering if there 
was not some way—something other than 
writing stiff notes or carrying on icily polite 
conversations at long tables—to let the world 
know just how deeply the American people 
resented what was happening.” 

I have introduced the attached resolu- 
tion because I firmly believe that a very 
heavy responsibility rests upon Congress not 
only to let the world know just how deeply 
the American people resent these depreda- 
tions but to put an end to them. 

In my judgment a showdown—with what- 
ever attendant risks it may involve—is infi- 
nitely preferable to a continual backdown in 
the face of such actions. 


JuLy 15, 1958. 
Hon, Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Committee on Rules, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On Monday, July 14, 
I introduced House Resolution 629, “To au- 
thorize the Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
conduct an investigation and study of the 
seizure and detention of American citizens 
in foreign countries.” 

It is my earnest hope that the House 
Committee on Rules will schedule an early 
hearing on this resolution to the end that 
Congress may explore its responsibilities in 
this matter and the means by which it may 
meet those responsibilities. 

Attached is a copy of the resolution and 
of the statement which I issued at the time 
I introduced it in the House. 

With high respect and warmest regards. 

Sincerely, 
AUGUST E. JOHANSEN. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES, 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 1958. 
Hon. Aucust E. JOHANSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. JOHANSEN: I wish to acknowl- 
edge your letter of July 15, requesting a 
hearing on your House Resolution 629. 

I will endeavor to schedule a hearing on 
this resolution and notify you if it is pos- 
sible to hear the measure before the end 
of the session. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman. 


While the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee promptly advised me that he 
would endeavor to schedule a hearing 
on the resolution and would notify me if 
it is possible to hold the hearing before 
the end of the session, I realize time is 
running out. That statement is not 
made critically. I hope the hearing may 
yet be held and that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs may be instructed by this 
House to conduct such an investigation, 

At the same time, I wish to give no- 
tice that if this does not prove possible, 
I shall, in event of my return to Congress, 
immediately reintroduce the measure 
upon the convening of the 86th Congress 
and press for prompt action thereon. 

Furthermore, I should like to empha- 
size that, in my judgment, the need 
and value of such an investigation and 
study are not in any way diminished by 
the fact that the American capitives in 
East Germany and Cuba were released 
subsequent to introduction of this reso- 
lution. 
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This conviction is based on several 
considerations: 

First. It seems to me vitally essential 
to an understanding of the problems, pit- 
falls, and perils of our foreign relations 
and policies, and to the development and 
implementing of sound foreign policies, 
that there be developed, in a form avail- 
able to Congress, a record of the experi- 
ences of the victims of foreign seizure 
and detention, including detailed eye- 
witness testimony regarding such seizure, 
detention, treatment during detention, 
and release of these captives. 

Second. Such information seems to me 
essential to the development of policies 
and procedures which will prevent, or 
better enable us to cope with, any future 
repetitions of these depredations. 

Third. I believe it is imperative, in 
view of the assignment of our Armed 
Forces to numerous trouble spots of the 
world, for Congress to know whether 
adequate measures of instruction, indoc- 
trination, military discipline, and armed 
protection are being provided to safe- 
guard personnel of those forces from kid- 
naping or detention. 

Fourth. It seems to me important for 
Congress to review and appraise the ac- 
tivities of the executive branch, and par- 
ticularly of the Departments of State 
and Defense, in these matters to deter- 
mine the strengths and weaknesses of 
these policies and procedures in prevent- 
ing or coping with such depredations. 

Fifth. Only by such a review and ap- 
praisal does it seem to me possible for 
the Congress to lend its maximum co- 
operation and support in strengthening 
the hand of the executive branch in 
formulation of possible countermeas- 
ures—economic, diplomatic, and mili- 
tary—for preventing or coping with such 
depredations. 

Sixth. Finally, I believe it is urgently 
in order to recall that the United States 
Government has as yet some tragically 
unfinished business with respect to 
American prisoners—including Korean 
war prisoners—still captive and unac- 
counted for in Communist countries. 
More particularly, I believe it is in order 
and entirely timely for the Congress to 
bring up to date the investigation—ex- 
tremely cursory, I am frank to say—con- 
ducted on May 27, 1957, by the Subcom- 
mittee on the Far East and Pacific of 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, in connection with House Concur- 
rent Resolution 140, on the subject of 
the return of American prisoners of war 
who have not been accounted for by the 
Communists. 

I realize fully the enormous practial 
difficulties and problems involved in this 
whole matter and in the undertaking 
here proposed. 

Yet, certainly, the difficulties and 
problems are no possible justification for 
neglect, indifference, or confessions of 
helplessness. 

I do not see how this Nation’s well- 
advertised claims of leadership of the 
Free World can be reconciled with our 
more recent self-advertised admissions 
of impotence in protecting American 
citizens from seizure and detention by 
international gangsters, kidnapers, and 
blackmailers. I believe the United States 
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is impotent in this matter only if it con- 
cedes such impotence, and I am appalled 
at the apparent ease with which some 
Americans dismiss the whole matter with 
the horrendous warning that the only 
alternative to a do-nothing policy is 
atomic war. 

In that connection, in view of the po- 
tential showdown nature of the currently 
projected summit conference, I do not 
see how such profoundly distressing and 
revolting violations of decency, human- 
ity, justice, and proper international 
relations can be glossed over or brushed 
aside in such a conference—another 
compelling reason why Congress ought 
to address itself to this problem. 

It is particularly a matter of anxiety 
to me that neither my discussion of this 
subject nor any projected investigation 
or study of the matter by the Congress 
will generate false hopes or expectations 
on the part of loved ones or relatives of 
those who are still the victims of these 
depredations, hopes which may lead to 
subsequent bitter disappointments and 
thereby compound the tragedies. Yet, I 
believe even that risk must be taken. 
Nothing, it seems to me, could be more 
hopelessly disillusioning for Americans— 
including those most deeply affected— 
than to have the Congress continue to do 
little or nothing and continue to so gen- 
erally remain in the dark even as to what 
is being done on this score. 

Among the numerous comments which 
I have received encouraging me in my 
efforts to secure adoption of this resolu- 
tion and the investigation and study it 
provides for, Iam particularly apprecia- 
tive of the following editorial published 
in the Battle Creek Enquirer and News, 
my hometown newspaper, on July 15. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the full text of this editorial: 

HE'D PUNISH KIDNAPERS OF AMERICANS 

The American people should applaud the 
initiative displayed by Representative AU- 
GUST E. JOHANSEN in demanding that correc- 
tive action be taken against the international 
gangsters that have been kidnaping Ameri- 
can citizens. 

As Representative JOHANSEN has pointedly 
asked: “How can this Nation's self-advertised 
claim of leadership of the Free World be rec- 
onciled with our self-advertised confessions 
of impotence in protecting American citizens 
from seizure?” And he asserted, the coun- 
try’s self-respect is seriously involved. 

We believe he has a workmanlike approach 
for getting to the bottom of this situation, 
and it might be well to clarify, at this point, 
just where the bottom is. It is the solid 
base upon which official Washington would 
seek to stand in taking punitive action 
against those who dared to insult the Ameri- 
can flag by kidnaping its citizens. 

Representative JOHANSEN would have Con- 
gress set up a special committee to deal 
with this matter. That having been done, 
and the committee’s pattern of action being 
given official endorsement of the Congress, 
then the State Department, the military, or 
any other branch of the Government would 
feel the full weight of Congress behind it— 
endorsing its every move. This is the kind 
of support that gets results. 

Representative JOHANSEN has indicated he 
would recommend economic, diplomatic and 
military measures. Naturally it would be 
difficult for the Congress, or any individual 
branch of the Government or any citizen, to 
offer advance endorsement of any or all 
measures that could be applied to any given 
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situation. Few thoughtful people would en- 
dorse his suggestion that we might consider 
holding foreigners as hostages for kidnaped 
Americans, for two wrongs do not make a 
right. But it must be clear to the Ameri- 
can people that the No. 1 economic power in 
the world could ably protect itself in both 
the economic and diplomatic arenas. 

The Congressman’s recommendation that 
the committee obtain detailed reports on 
these incidents from the State Department; 
that full testimony be taken from all vic- 
tims of such kidnapings when they are re- 
leased, and that countermeasures should be 
explored and recommended by this group— 
all these points direct the Nation's path to- 
ward remedial action; and such action 
be taken. 

If the time comes when the peoples of the 
world respect only America’s check book, and 
not its flag, we will have lost the leadership 
which means so much to all free men 
everywhere. 


Again, Mr. Speaker, I recognize fully 
the problem and difficulties involved. 
But I cannot believe, either as an Amer- 
ican citizen or as a Member of Con- 
gress, that this Nation has exhausted its 
capacity or determination, or its diplo- 
matic, economic and other means, for 
dealing more effectively with these 
depredations. And I do believe that the 
Congress will be completely derelict in 
its responsibility if it continues to fail 
to address itself in painstaking, coura- 
geous and forthright fashion to this 
shameful challenge. 

I intend to persist in this effort, as 
long as I am privileged to serve in Con- 
gress, until more vigorous and effective 
measures are taken. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Wrrurow] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time the House has heard or 
read of some differences between the 
gentleman from Oregon and myself. 
Mostly, these exchanges have revolved 
around our failing foreign policy. 
Freshman Members quite often get 
themselves into some controversy for 
personal reasons, including even public 
attention. The real value of a Member 
is not in leading or forcing the House, 
but in contributing something to its 
actions. 

The gentleman from Oregon seemed 
offended because I was twice misled by 
what he had said. I wrote to the gentle- 
man from Oregon in an effort to show 
him just where I got my information, 
and for the benefit of those in the House 
curious enough to want to know about 
this, I am submitting my letter for the 
Recorp. The gentleman from Oregon, 
in his anger at my twice believing what 
he said, suggested a debate somewhere 
upon some subjects he had chosen and 
some people he had selected. I am not 
sure the House would want to hear any 
debate between the gentleman from 
Oregon and myself, since I know little 
or nothing about the subject, and it is 
possible he knows even less. 

I might remind the House that some 
months ago I suggested there was a real 
danger for the United States and a 
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real opportunity for communism in what 
seemed to me to be a course of action 
we pursued. I suggested that the 
United States would suffer in the cold 
war, in foreign policy, and in the more 
sensitive loss of friends, if we persist 
in a policy which openly encourages 
revolution, or otherwise contributes to 
the downfall of an allied government. I 
said then that what we would cause 
would be a vacuum wherein no govern- 
ment authority would exist for the peo- 
ple. What the United States Congress 
often does in the name of democracy is 
to topple a government with a belief that 
somehow out of that vacuum a de- 
mocracy like the United States will arise 
and join on our side in the march 
against communism. In that vacuum 
communism quickly grows and assumes 
the power we depleted. The United 
States policy does not move into the 
vacuum to help build a new govern- 
ment. We believe in revolt in the name 
of democracy, but we decline to help 
build a democracy because that would be 
intervention. The Washington Post of 
Monday morning, and Time magazine of 
August 4, offer convincing proof that in 
the vacuum in Venezuela the Commu- 
nists have hit real pay dirt. I think 
the House need no longer wonder why 
Mr. and Mrs. Nixon were spit upon in 
Venezuela and who was behind it. I 
have heard it said that the gentleman 
from Oregon went to Venezuela because 
it was felt he best represented the United 
States. Is it possible the gentleman 
from Oregon was invited because of his 
known and definite viewpoint of oppos- 
ing dictators? ‘Those who invited the 
gentleman from Oregon probably had 
good use in mind for that viewpoint. I 
find it strange that the several experts 
in Latin American matters on the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee were not the 
chosen visitors. Perhaps it is because 
these older members are more wise, more 
versed, and more practical in their view- 
points. 

Last year I introduced a resolution 
calling for investigation into the Com- 
munist movements in the Latin Ameri- 
cas which had been brought to my at- 
tention. I was not alone in my suspi- 
cions that Mr. Romulus Betancourt, who 
for years enjoyed a safe exile in the 
United States and in Puerto Rico, used 
our hospitality for revolutionary plot- 
ting. Many Members of the House re- 
member well and favorably Carl Curtis, 
who served honorably in this body. He 
introduced Senate Resolution 309 which 
would specifically inquire into Mr. 
Betancourt’s activities. I have heard no 
criticism directed at Mr. Curtis, and 
those Members of the House who knew 
him and respected him will have to 
judge from his interest what may be 
involved in all of this. 

But, with reference to bringing this 
to some conclusion, I have two sug- 
gestions: 

First. The Congress enjoys a certain 
sense of security in J. Edgar Hoover, and 
in his vigilant but careful FBI. This is 
a matter which affected the treatment 
of the Vice President of the United States 
and affects our foreign relationship with 
other countries. Therefore, I believe Mr. 
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Hoover could be of great service if he 
would arrange a conference between the 
gentleman from Oregon and myself at 
his office where we might look over the 
files, if any, on Mr. Betancourt from the 
time he was evicted by Gen. Perez Jime- 
nez in 1948. I would keep the confidence, 
and I would hope it would lead to a new 
understanding on the part of the gentle- 
man from Oregon and myself, and con- 
tribute greatly to the daily RECORD we 
present to the United States and to the 
world. 

I might refine this a bit further, if I 
may. In the event Mr. Hoover declines 
to make this contribution to a more real 
hemisphere understanding, I should be 
glad to go one step further with the 
gentleman from Oregon. I should be 
glad to highlight the activities of Mr. 
Betancourt in 1948, his first year in exile, 
or maybe even 1949, and the gentleman 
from Oregon can do likewise. We can 
prepare these résumés separately and 
submit them for the Recor on any given 
day together. I believe this might pre- 
cipitate a small sensation in the House on 
that day. Ishall go no further than that, 
feeling that it would be up to the House 
to determine whether or not it wanted 
to pursue a very interesting pattern, by 
the appropriate committee. 

In the reports I have read on Vene- 
zuela there is always the figure of 20,000 
persons used. It was 20,000 who marched 
on the Government, 20,000 who turned 
out to hear a speaker from North Amer- 
ica, 20,000 who did this, or 20,000 who 
marched on the military recently be- 
cause an officer spoke up against the 
growing Communist collaboration. Is 
this the same 20,000 persons all the time, 
20,000 who are dusted off and put in 
mothballs after a demonstration to be 
hauled out, given white handkerchiefs, 
and paraded for the next event? 

It was Jimenez who, in 1948, demanded 
the ouster of the Betancourts for Gov- 
ernment failure, including communism, 
and it is the sly, diplomatic Betancourt 
of 1958, who, from behind the front of 
Action Democratica demands the return 
now of Jimenez. If you return Jimenez, 
it is to Betancourt and not to the real 
Venezuela. 

Before leaving this point of my re- 
marks, let me remind the House that the 
gentleman from Oregon said he was 
thrilled when a representative of an 
archbishop spoke favorably of one revo- 
lutionary group in Venezuela. I seem 
to recall he was skeptical when the arch- 
bishop of the Dominican Republic spoke 
favorably of that government. The im- 
pression given in the Roman church ap- 
pears to favor the new government, while 
the Associated Press on August 3 finds 
the church “highly cautious.” I charge 
there is a conspiracy between Admiral 
Larrazabal, the President now, Mr. Bet- 
ancourt, and others to court the Commu- 
nists, woo all elements, for popular elec- 
tion front in the near future, and that 
election will then be presented to the 
United States along with some firm and 
new demands in the name of the people 
of Venezuela. I charge that this con- 
spiracy has promised Communists po- 
sitions, including the important Minister 
of the Interior, and to leftists in ex- 
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change for their 20,000 demonstrators 
and their support. Time will prove me 
right of wrong, of course. 

Second. Let us use the services of Mrs, 
Bennett, the only Latin American expert 
in the Library of Congress, for the im- 
partial purposes she performs for the 
Congress. 

The gentleman from Oregon and I 
could prepare a joint letter to the Legis- 
lative Reference Service in which we 
agree upon information sought and the 
grounds upon which we would seek it. 
The gentleman from Oregon speaks on 
political philosophy when he speaks of 
dictators, but he speaks of people in 
speaking of democracy. 

We can simply direct Mrs. Bennett to 
prepare a report on both sides of the 
question of Trujillo of the Dominican 
Republic. She must not only find on 
the machinery of government, but she 
must find upon the life and welfare of 
the people, and I would want the econ- 
omies compared with other neighboring 
countries. I would be curious to know 
why eggs can be bought for 50 cents in 
the Dominican Republic and cost $1 in 
Puerto Rico. I want to know if the so- 
cial security system is, as Senator 
GEORGE AIKEN reported it—better than 
that in the United States. I want to 
know how someone can have a full econ- 
omy without national debt—both Re- 
publican and Democratic administra- 
tions have failed to equal it. I want to 
know how the economy of a nation can 
become so vivid without any of our point 
4 or economic assistance programs which 
some people seem to find so essential to 
world development and victory over 
communism. I want to know how law 
and order can be had; how education 
can be realized, what can be done in 
public health, and what can be done to 
diversify agriculture and get away from 
the one-crop economy. I can look upon 
any world map and get the classification 
of dictatorship for the Dominican Re- 
public, but such a classification exists 
for other countries, too, and I do not find 
them abused and vilified. If we condemn 
anyone in the name of the people, we 
ought to know the people, their welfare, 
and their feelings. 

Not all of the countries of the world 
were founded at Philadelphia. Life, 
freedom from hunger, and the pursuit 
of happiness are the goals for many peo- 
ples of the world. It is only the United 
States which is determined to export the 
liberty that most people do not under- 
stand or some not to care about. 

Not too long ago there was a European 
over here who had just seen the North 
African revolt and one sweep of com- 
munism. He was an educated man, an 
engineer, which is the high point of pro- 
fessions with many foreigners. He failed 
to share my enthusiasms for our de- 
mocracy, my feelings about the makeup 
of Government. He talked about people 
who are hungry, people with a pride of 
heritage but no hope of posterity, sick- 
ness, and the lack of mercy. 

I noticed he seemed less concerned 
about who was in power at any given 
time. When pressed for his lack of 
spirit he gave it to me simply and com- 
pletely, and best summed up what the 
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Congress and the Administration seem 
to be unable to impart to foreign aid 
programs with respect to the peoples. 

“The trouble with you in the United 
States is that you people think too much 
of government,” he said. 

I ask the House. Is there here a 
glimmering of the reason we have failed 
for so long ina cold war on communism? 

We think in terms of 1775; act 
through such government avenues as 
the secretive State Department and 
sometimes blatant Congress; leaving the 
precinct work to the Communists. We 
have been unable to persuade, or show, 
the rest of the world a democracy for 
them which will solve the hunger, the 
ambitions, and make them smile. De- 
mocracy is not able to support the peo- 
ple. It is people who are able to support 
a democracy. 

For us, there will always be a 1775 and 
a government. The Communist talk of 
a tomorrow for every man. 

AUGUST 4, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES PORTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Surely your inser- 
tion into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Of Au- 
gust 1 was made in much haste, arrogance, 
and without further bothering to check your 
own record of remarks. 

1. It is not necessary that I deceive any- 
one. I telephoned your office and asked to 
speak to you. Whoever it was on the tele- 
phone said he was Congressman Porter, al- 
though I, of course, could not see him, and 
in answer to my inquiry said he did not 
plan to speak on Latin America. I thanked 
Congressman Porter and hung up, resumed 
my conversation in my office with a close 
friend. It had been my plan to be on the 
floor when you spoke that day, and I had 
no reason to doubt but that you would be 
frank and truthful in a matter as inconse- 
quential as this. I know what I said and 
what someone said who said he was Con- 
gressman PORTER. How you mislead me, or 
what you may have to say to me or about 
me is no concern to me. What you say 
and do as it reflects upon the welfare and 
safety of my district and -my country is 
important. 

2. When I made my offering into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I did so based upon your 
Own speech in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 10. On that date, on page 13419, you 
said: 

“It was alleged to me by responsible per- 
sons, both here and in Venezuela, that many 
of the newspapers there had a policy of 
omitting anything critical of the Commu- 
nists. This happened to my speech on 
radio Caracas TV, the whole point of which 
was that Communists would lead back to 
exactly the kind of tyranny the nation had 
overthrown. One paper carried a big story 
but not a line of my criticism of commu- 
nism.” 

In the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (p. 
A6879) on July 31, I said (to refresh your 
convenient memory): “I read with real in- 
terest the statement by the gentleman from 
Oregon to the House upon his return from 
Venezuela that some of his remarks against 
communism failed to be printed in the press 
of that country.” I went on to say I was 
not surprised they had not been printed 
if you had made any remarks against com- 
munism, and I then inserted an interesting 
letter which also had not been printed in 
the press there. 

You say I was mistaken about the tele- 
phone call and you then say I am mistaken 
about what you said on July 10. I was 
misled on the telephone and now you say 
I was misled by you a second time when I 
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accepted your remarks of July 10 as ac- 
curate. I am afraid, my dear Congressman, 
that it is sometimes difficult to use, on any 
firm basis, what you yourself say. You infer 
on August 1 that perhaps I should not accept 
what you say on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, but should inform myself 
on my own. This is just what I have been 
doing and have been suggesting about your 
remarks—that they are impossible to pin 
down, changeable daily, and totally unworthy 
of any serious consideration by the House of 
Representatives or the general public, and 
certainly dangerous as a basis for foreign 
policy. 

3. You suggested there ought to be a debate 
between you and myself. You assign me 
the Trujillos of the Dominican Republic and 
you choose the Constitution of the United 
States. My entire position has been one 
that our foreign policy is not winning the 
cold war, that we have no friends because 
we can’t stop berating our friends for fail- 
ures measured by the standards of humanity 
in the United States, and that we abuse 
rather than credit those who try to help 
us most. 

There is but one issue—that of commu- 
nism. With respect to any debate, I seri- 
ously doubt you would want to take the 
affirmative side. 

Cordially, 
GARDNER R. WITHROW, 
Member of Congress. 


INSURING OUR NATION'S EFFEC- 
TIVE PARTICIPATION IN THE 
COMING SPACE AGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. METCALF] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an article by Mr. 
TELLER. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the national importance of its subject, 
I offer for inclusion in the RECORD an 
article by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. TELLER] entitled “Peace and Na- 
tional Security in the New Space Age: 
The National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958,” which is scheduled for publi- 
cation in the July 1958 issue of the New 
York Law Forum, a publication of the 
New York Law School. Representative 
TELLER is a professor of law at the New 
York Law School, and his article repre- 
sents the first systematic treatment of 
the subject of our national space policy. 

As a member of the Select Committee 
on Astronautics and Space Exploration, 
I have had a rare opportunity to share 
in the study and formulation of our na- 
tional space policy which the Congress 
recently implemented by passage of the 
act discussed in Representative TELLER’s 
article. The 85th Congress performed a 
highly significant task and showed great 
vision in laying a rational groundwork 
for our country’s effective participation 
in the coming space age. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, 
the distinguished majority leader [Mr. 
McCormack], and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the distinguished minori- 
ty leader [Mr. MARTIN], were respectively 
chairman and vice chairman of the se- 
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lect committee that guided the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act through the 
House. The 1,542 pages of testimony 
presented to the House committee makes 
that volume the best single collection of 
material on space and astronautics. The 
testimony of the experts in various fields 
forms a textbook in this field. Supple- 
mented by the Senate hearings, these 
two documents are, as pointed out by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TELLER], the latest and most authori- 
tative works on space in existence. 

The following article by Representa- 
tive TELLER brilliantly summarizes the 
hearings, relates some of the background 
leading up to the enactment of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act, and 
analyzes the act itself: 


PEACE AND NATIONAL SECURITY IN THE NEW 
SPACE AGE: THE NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
Space Act or 1958 


(By Lupwic TELLER) 


“Space” is no longer an ordinary word of 
the English language. It has taken on a sec- 
ondary meaning identified with the science 
and technology of astronautics and expressive 
of the awesome responsibilities which missiles 
and satellites and flight beyond the earth’s 
atmosphere and into the mysterious reaches 
of outer regions have imposed upon us. Who 
controls space controls the world. 

The 85th Congress has just completed a 
comprehensive three-pronged framework 
which incorporates our national policy that 
outer space activities should be used for 
peaceful purposes consistent with the na- 
tional defense, that the United States 
should join with other nations of the world 
in the establishment of international agree- 
ments for the peaceful exploration of outer 
space, and that the Congress through newly 
created standing committees should keep 
pace with the swiftly moving developments 
in the new dimensions of space. 

The first of these three objectives, which 
provides for the establishment of a national 
space policy, is effectuated in the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, signed 
into law on July 29, 1958.4 

The second, which encourages interna- 
tional compacts in the space field, takes the 
form of a concurrent resolution adopted in 
the House of Representatives on June 2, 
1958, and in the Senate on July 23, 19582 

The third, which points up the continuing 
preoccupation with outer-space activities, is 
found in the creation of the standing Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics in the 
House on July 21, 1958,* and the standing 
Committee on Aeronautics and Space Sci- 
ences in the Senate on July 24, 19584 The 
breadth of the jurisdiction of the new 
standing committees may be gleaned from 
the statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ® 
which accompanied the resolution adopted 
in the Houes of Representatives: The com- 
mittee will have 25 members, and is given 
jurisdiction over the exploration and control 
of outer space and astronautics research and 
development, including resources, personnel, 
equipment, and facilities. It will take over 
functions of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee having to do with legisla- 
tion relating to the Federal scientific agen- 
cies including the National Science Foun- 
dation. 


2Public Law 85-568, July 29, 1958 (85th 
Cong., 2d sess.) . 

2H, Res. 480, Report No. 1837 (85th Cong., 
2d sess.). 

3H. Con. Res. 332 (85th Cong., 2d sess.). 

*S. Res. 327 (85th Cong., 2d sess.). 

ë Proceedings and Debates of the 85th 
Cong., 2d sess., for July 21, 1958, at p. 13246, 
on House Resolution 580. 
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The jurisdiction of the Senate commit- 
tee has comparable breadth* The novelty 
of the developing dimensions of space is evi- 
denced by the fact that the newly created 
standing committees do not significantly re- 
duce the jurisdiction of theretofore existing 
committees of the Congress. 

This article is devoted mainly to a dis- 
cussion of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958, including an analysis of 
its provisions, the background against which 
it was enacted, and the implications of the 
manner in which it resolved basic differ- 
ences between House and Senate space bills. 


I, PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 


Anchored in a declared policy that space 
activities should be devoted to peaceful pur- 
poses, the act further declares that our Na- 
tion’s aeronautical and space activities shall 
be conducted for the purposes, among 
others, of expanding human knowledge, im- 
proving the safety and efficiency of space 
vehicles, preserving the United States as a 
leader in aeronautical and space science and 
technology. 

Both for the purpose of emphasizing our 
peaceful design and to fortify our deeply 
held traditions, it is further declared that 
control over aeronautical and space activities 
should reside in a civiilan agency. 

Account is taken, however, of the fact that 
the Department of Defense has legitimate 
and vital interests in those space activities 
which bear on the Nation’s defenses, such as 
weapons systems and research connected 
with the development of such systems. 

The civilian agency created by the act is 
known as the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. The National Advis- 
ory Committee for Aeronautics is termi- 
nated, and is superseded by the newly 
created Administration. Established in 1915, 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics was an important step in the devel- 
opment of aviation. In a statement issued 
upon signing the act, the President said: 

“The present National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics (NACA), with its large 
and competent staff and well-equipped lab- 
oratories, will provide the nucleus for the 
NASA, The NACA has an established record 
of research performance and of cooperation 
with the armed services. The combination 
of space exploration responsibilities with the 
NACA’s traditional aeronautical research 
functions is a natural evolution.” 

Military aspects are reserved to the De- 
partment of Defense under the act. As to 
so-called gray areas or mixed projects where 
questions of jurisdiction may arise, a civil- 
ian-military liaison committee is established. 

The top agency which the act creates is 
the National Aeronautics and Space Council, 
composed of the President, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense, the Admin- 
istrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 1 additional 
Federal agency member, and 3 members 
appointed by the President from private life. 

The actual determinations in the assign- 
ment of new programs are made by the Coun~- 
cil; neither the Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration nor 
the Secretary of Defense can preempt an 
area of space activity. But the missions of 
the Civilian-Military Liaison Committee are 
to minimize the chance that differences will 
arise in the first instance over struggles for 
jurisdiction and rivalry for power, and to 
clarify and, if possible, to narrow the issues 
and conflicts which are given over to the 
Council for final determination. 

That Space Administration is given au- 
thority to enter into international agree- 
ments; section 205 of the act which grants 
this authority provides as follows: “The Ad- 


*See Proceedings and Debates of the 85th 
Cong., 2d sess., for July 24, 1958, at p. 14857, 
on Senate Resolution 327. 
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ministration, under the foreign-policy guid- 
ance of the President, may engage in a pro- 
gram of international cooperation in work 
done pursuant to this act, and in the peaceful 
application of the results thereof, pursuant 
to agreements made by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.” The 
President in his accompanying statement set 
this section aside for the following special 
comment: 

“The new act contains one provision that 
requires comment. Section 205 authorizes 
cooperation with other nations and groups 
of nations in work done pursuant to the act 
and in the peaceful application of the results 
of such work, pursuant to international 
agreements entered into by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
I regard this section merely as recognizing 
that international treaties may be made in 
this field, and as not precluding, in appro- 
priate cases, less formal arrangements for co- 
operation. To construe the section otherwise 
would raise substantial constitutional ques- 
tions.” 

Authority is given, and machinery is estab- 
lished under the act, for making monetary 
awards (called contributions awards) to 
persons for scientific or technical contribu- 
tions having significant value in the conduct 
of aeronautical and space activities. Provi- 
sion is also made for safeguarding the Gov- 
ernment’s property right in patents and in- 
ventions made in the performance of work 
under contract with the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. The act 
is a boon to the fields of basic and applied 
research, 


II, BACKGROUND OF THE ACT 


The United States has intensified its striv- 
ings for a workable international agreement 
on the control and use of outer space, but it 
has not as yet found a practical alternative 
to pursuing a national space policy. 

National space policy, like national secu- 
rity policy, is determined primarily by the 
requirements of world politics. We do not 
want to carry on the burden of armaments, 
but we find that national suryival and the 
successful pursuit of our national objectives 
depend upon military strength. In the ab- 
sence of agreed-upon and workable interna- 
tional programs for the control and use of 
outer space, the United States has little 
choice but to develop a national space policy 
as an integral part of its national-security 
program. 

A. International control of outer space 


On August 29, 1957, the United States pro- 
posed before United Nations Disarmament 
Subcommittee that within 3 months after 
the effective date of a first-stage disarma- 
ment treaty, agreement be reached for estab- 
lishment of a technical committee to study 
the design of an inspection system which 
would effectively cover the field of ballistic 
missiles and other outer-space projects.’ The 
Soviet Union and the United States were 
unable to reach an agreement on disarma- 
ment. This was all the more unfortunate, 
because 1 month after the Disarmament Sub- 
committee discussions broke down, the So- 
viet launching of the first earth satellite 
heralded man's first step into the larger 
cosmos which surrounds him. 

The sputniks also demonstrated that Rus- 
sia had made far-reaching advances in basic 
research and scientific development, espe- 
cially in the field of ballistic missiles. The 
initial American reaction to the sputniks was 
to review the relative positions of the United 
States and the Soviet Union with respect to 
military power, scientific achievement, and 
social-economic strength. This review led 
to consideration of a future in which astro- 
nautics and space exploration would play an 
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increasing role in the lives of men and 
nations. 

On January 12, 1958, President Eisenhower 
proposed to Russian Premier Bulganin a halt 
in the production of missiles with atomic 
warheads. Acceptance of this proposal, he 
said, “would mean that outer space could be 
‘dedicated to the peaceful purpose of man- 
kind and denied to the purposes of war.'”» 
Four days later, Secretary of State Dulles, 
in a speech before the National Press Club, 
called for the formation of a U, N. interna- 
tional commission to insure that outer space 
will be used only for peaceful purposes.” 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON proposed that 
the United States invite all U. N. members to 
join in the adventure into outer space.” 

It was disclosed that the administration 
was devoting thought to carrying out the 
President’s suggestion that outer space be 
used only for peaceful purposes, One ad- 
ministration idea, it was reported, involved 
a U. N. commission that would be primarily 
a policing agency, concerned with control 
and inspection. A second idea, less general- 
ly favored in administration circles, con- 
templated a U. N. commission that would 
supervise as well as inspect all outer space 
projects." Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
urged the administration to consider joint 
exploration of outer space by the United 
Nations,” 

The administration's and Senator JOHN- 
son’s outer space proposals were more gen- 
eral than the Russian offer on outer space. 
The Soviet plan called for a control organi- 
zation within the U. N. that would super- 
vise both a ban on the military use of outer 
space and the liquidation of the military 
bases some nations have on other nations’ 
territories. Moscow further proposed that 
a U. N. organ be set up to coordinate inter- 
national research and information on outer 
space and to supervise the launching of 
outer space rockets. Because the Soviet plan 
called for the liquidation of overseas bases, 
the United States found it wholly unac- 
ceptable. 


B. American outer space policy 


1. Administration policy: The ad- 
ministration’s first major post-sputnik step 
toward meeting space and astronautical 
problems, which was prodded by substantial 
rumblings in Congress, was taken when it 
proposed to lodge space development re- 
sponsibility in the Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency (ARPA) of the Department of 
Defense. Both the administration and 
the Congress, however, regarded this as a 
temporary measure. Congress, in spelling 
out Defense Department authority for ARPA, 
made known that it would examine closely 
the functioning of ARPA within the De- 
partment of Defense and the relationship of 
ARPA to an overall national space pro- 
gram," 

The administration acted on this issue 
when the President directed his scientific 
adviser, Dr. James R. Killian, to study and 
resolve the problem of civilian versus mili- 
tary control over outer space programs. On 
the basis of a plan prepared by Dr. Killian, 
who was assisted by 12. consultants, the 
President recommended to Congress on April 
2, 1958, a new civilian space agency and a 
comprehensive program leading to nonmili- 
tary space flights. The new agency, to be 
called the National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency, would take over and enlarge the 
existing National Advisory Commission on 
Aeronautics (NACA). The National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency (NASA) was to be 
governed by a 17-man board whose members 
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and chairman would be appointed by the 
President. The President listed four reasons 
for establishing the new agency: 

1. The compelling urge of man to explore 
the unknown. 

2. The need to assure that full advantage 
is taken of the military potential of space. 

3. The effect on national prestige of ac- 
complishments in space science and explora- 
tions. 

4, The opportunities for scientific observa- 
tion and experimentation that will add to 
our knowledge of the universe. 

The administration's legislative proposal 
contemplated that the NASA should perform 
the following functions: 

1. Develop a comprehensive program of 


research in the aeronautical and space 
sciences. 
2, Plan, direct, and conduct scientific 


studies and investigations of the problems 
of manned and unmanned flight within or 
outside the earth’s atmosphere with a view 
to their practical solution. 

3. Develop, test, launch, and operate aero- 
nautical and space vehicles. 

4. Arrange for participation by the scien- 
tific community in planning scientific meas- 
urements and observations to be made 
through use of aeronautical and space 
vehicles, and conduct or arrange for the 
conduct of such measurements and observa- 
tions; and provide, as appropriate, for dis- 
semination of data collected. 

5. Submit to the President for transmittal 
to Congress an annual report of operations 
and accomplishments.” 

Under the President’s plan, the civilian 
scientific part of national space programs 
would be turned over to NASA. The scien- 
tific community would be brought into 
NASA space planning through the National 
Science Foundation and the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. At least one member of 
the NASA’s governing board would be from 
the Department of Defense. In an explana- 
tory memorandum sent to the Defense De- 
partment, the President stated that the 
civilian agency would be responsible for all 
space programs except those peculiar to or 
primarily associated with military weapons 
systems or military operations.” 

2. Congress and space proposals and prob- 
lems: National space policy, like national 
policy for atomic energy, requires joint and 
cooperative effort by the executive and leg- 
islative branches of our Government. The 
dawn of the space age, like the advent of 
atomic energy, has brought to the Federal 
Government a host of new and immensely 
complex problems. At the same time, it 
was bombarded with space plans and pro- 
posals prepared by the administration, in- 
dividual members of executive departments, 
Members of Congress, private organizations, 
and individual citizens. 

The major issue was whether a space 
agency should be controlled primarily by 
civilians or the military. A second key and 
related issue was whether to start a new 
agency for space or to vest established agen- 
cies—notably the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion or the National Advisory Commission 
on Aeronautics—with responsibility for 
carrying out national space policy formu- 
lated by the executive and legislative 
branches. 

In addition to organizational problems, 
proposals, and plans, Congress—like the 
Executive—had to face many substantive 
issues. International control of outer space 
and space law are two subjects which, in 
themselves, can lead to almost endless study 
and analysis. 

3. The House Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration: Shortly 
after the launching of the first earth satel- 
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lites, Congress became aware that in order 
to play its proper role in the formulation and 
control of space policy it would have to 
organize itself for this task. Consequently, 
on February 7 the Senate established a 
special 138-member committee called the 
Special Committee on Space and Astro- 
nautics. Similar action was taken by the 
House of Representatives when, on March 
5, 1958, it agreed to House Resolution 496, 
which created a 13-member Select Com- 
mittee on Astronautics and Space Explora- 
tion? The House hearings were the more 
extensive. They were held from April 25, 
1958, through May 12, 1958, on 17 separate 
days, and printed transcript consists of 1,542 
pages.* The Senate hearings, which were 
no less searching, were held on 6 separate 
days in the period from May 6, 1958, through 
May 15, 1958; the printed transcript con- 
sists of 413 pages, and in part deals with 
the same subject matter as that dealt with 
in the Housing hearings.” 

An appreciation of both the complexity 
of outer space problems and the firm inten- 
tion of Congress to play a major role in 
national space policy is gained from that 
part of House Resolution 496 relating to 
the purposes and responsibilities of the 
select committee: 

“The select committee is authorized and 
directed to conduct a thorough and com- 
plete study and investigation with respect 
to all aspects and problems relating to the 
exploration of outer space and the control, 
development, and use of astronautical re- 
sources, personnel, equipment, and facilities. 
All bills and resolutions introduced in the 
House, and all bills and resolutions from 
the Senate, proposing legislation in the field 
of astronautics and space exploration shall 
be referred to the select committee. The 
select committee is authorized and directed 
to report to the House by June 1, 1958, or 
the earliest practical date thereafter, but not 
later than January 3, 1959, by bill or other- 
wise, with recommendations upon any mat- 
ters covered by this resolution.” ” 

Testimony given before the House Select 
Committee covered a wide range of space 
and astronautical subjects. Among the 
space problems and proposals of special and 
recurring importance were these: 

(a) Military versus civilian control of 
space programs: The position of the military 
and the Defense Department was that the 
development of space weapons must take 
priority over nonmilitary space exploration. 
Maj. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, the Air 
Force’s ballistic missile chief, told the select 
committee: 

“I believe very strongly that the military 
must not be inhibited in carrying out its 
own pi * * * including in this pro- 
gram the development of weather observation 
satellites, reconnaissance satellites, manned 
space vehicles and million-pound rockets. 

“A civilian space organization should be 
created, but only for research, and projects 
that might be classified as ‘screwball—iong- 
range nonmilitary projects that the Defense 
Department might be criticized for attempt- 
ing.’ * * 

Those who took General Schriever’s point 
of view did not oppose the administration's 
space agency proposal assuch. For example, 
Roy W. Johnson, head of the Defense De- 
partment’s Advance Research Projects Agen- 
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cy, stated that the President’s proposed civil- 
ian space agency should be a sideshow ef- 
fort compared with the military space pro- 
gram. 

On the other hand, at least some military 
men favored civilian control of the national 
outer space program. Rear Adm. Hyman C. 
Rickover strongly urged this, because the 
Defense Department is already too large, and 
if you let it grow on as it is, it soon will be 
controlling the entire country In less em- 
phatic words, Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle sup- 
ported the administration's outer space plan 
and sought to discourage military efforts to 
curb the control which this plan would give 
to civilians.*+ 

On balance, civilian testimony before the 
committee seems to have favored the admin- 
istration’s outer space agency. There were, 
however, important exceptions. Dr. James A. 
Van Allen, who directs all United States sat- 
ellite experiments, urged that the national 
space agency be given dominant jurisdiction 
over all agencies, including Defense, in 
“ ‘matters pertaining to space research, de- 
velopments and operations.’ This, he said, 
would ‘best serve the long-range national 
interest. The military will fight it. But the 
bulk of the scientific community feels as I 
do.’ ”= Dr, Simon Ramo, head of the Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corp., which supplies the tech- 
nical direction for the Air Force ballistic 
missile program, also supported the adminis- 
tration’s plan, In operating the space agency: 
however, he would limit it strictly to re- 
search; 90 percent of national space projects 
should be handled by the Department of De- 
fense. If this is not done, he stated, the 
transfer of defense projects to the civilian 
agency will lead to new rivalries over juris- 
diction.** 

(b) New weapons and weapons technol- 
ogy: The select committee heard much tes- 
timony which indicated that we are only at 
the doorstep to the “Buck Rogers era.” The 
future implications and significance of much 
of this testimony is as yet very hazy. But 
there appears to be little question that con- 
stant vigilance and concentrated effort will 
be required from the Government if the 
United States is to cope successfully with 
national security problems in the space age. 

On April 15, Dr. Wernher von Braun, the 
Army's missile expert, told the select com- 
mittee that the Army is making plans to put 
troops inside rockets and shoot them over 
long distances—such as across one of the 
oceans. Von Braun also said the Army is 
now ready to shoot a man 150 miles into 
the air in the nose of a Redstone missile.** 
The next day, Lt. Gen. Donald L. Putt, chief 
of Air Force development, revealed that 
within 2 or 3 years the Air Force would be 
ready to catapult a man around the world 
in the nose of an intercontinental missile.“ 
The worthwhileness of such projects has not 
gone unchallenged, however. Hugh Dryden, 
Director of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, commented that von 
Braun’s troop-bearing rocket idea was a 
“circus stunt, in the same class as shooting 
a man out of a cannon.” %9 

Satellites, too, had their day before the 
committee. Major General Schriever dis- 
closed that the development of a military 
reconnaissance satellite has been given top 
national priority, and that this project, 
called Pied Piper, has equal urgency with 
the development of long-range ballistic mis- 
siles.” Both Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin (re- 
tired) and Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris, chief of 
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the Army Ordnance Missile Command, sup- 
ported plans for getting a “seeing eye” satel- 
lite at an early date.* 

Some testimony revealed the viewpoint 
that perhaps even “Buck Rogers” ideas are 
obsolete. General Putt observed that it was 
reasonably certain that present-day con- 
cepts and weapons will not be married to 
space-type vehicles. 

“In fact,” he continued, “it is quite pos- 
sible that the nuclear warheads of today 
will be totally obsolete.” 

“It is even possible,” he speculated, “that 
some fantastic new device might enable 
manned space craft to neutralize an aggres- 
sor ‘without loss of life or destruction of 
property.’ ” 

Conceding that he was dealing with 
“imaginary possibility,” he said he “could 
only counsel against the negative approach 
lest we parallel the 1903 prophets who could 
see no military use for the airplane, or those 
in 1941 who refused to believe the power of 
the atom could be harnessed in a bomb.” 3 

General Putt’s testimony disputed to a 
degree the opinion of President Eisenhower's 
Science Advisory Committee, chaired by Dr. 
James R. Killian, the President’s science 
adviser. In this committee's study, “Intro- 
duction to Outer Space,” which was printed 
by the select committee, “novel possibilities 
were not ruled out for the future, but the 
committee left the clear impression that it 
felt much of the talk of bombing from 
satellites, space vehicles, or moon bases was 
much too fanciful for now.” = 

(c) Space law and internationalization of 
outer space: At several points the select 
committee found itself deeply involved in 
problems of space law. These have not been 
academic matters, but of great practical im- 
portance. For example, if a Soviet “seeing 
eye” satellite spies on the United States, 
would our Government have the right to 
shoot it down? Most if not all of the Army 
and Air Force generals considered the space 
over a nation within its sovereign limits. 
Some military leaders have reported that it 
might be necessary to shoot down a Soviet 
reconnaissance satellite, but Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense Quarles stated that the De- 
fense Department would not object to Rus- 
sian satellites’ taking pictures of the United 
States.* 

Questions of this type have brought forth 
several different responses. Dr. John P. 
Hagen, head of the Vanguard project, called 
for an international conference to establish 
by treaty the limitations under which satel- 
lites can be put into space. Krafft Ehricke, 
the space expert of Convair-Astronautics, 
testified that international space coopera- 
tion is necessary because bases are essential 
at the Equator for launching complex space 
vehicles, and observatories are needed in the 
far north and south for tracking such ve- 
hicles. He repeated before the committee a 
suggestion to organize an International 
Astrophysical Decade, somewhat like the 
International Geophysical Year, which would 
concern itself with the interplanetary en- 
vironment and the preparation of manned 
space flight.” 

(d) Constructive criticism of national 
space policy: The select committee heard 
much testimony about and concerned itself 
with general criticisms of our national space 
programs, administrative inefficiencies, and a 
whole range of other problems that bear upon 
space policy. 

General Medaris, for example, told the 
committee that in his opinion “we just 
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haven't got into development” of advanced 
devices that our space program will need 
within 5 years." Herbert York, chief scientist 
of the Defense Department’s Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, charged that a major 
American space policy weakness is failure 
to initiate development programs until the 
need for them is well defined. The Soviets, 
on the other hand, carry out developments 
they know will eventually be needed.” Ad- 
miral Rickover offered another criticism, 
which was that the most pressing problem 
for our Nation today is not space exploration 
but better education for our youth.” 

The range of problems presented before the 
select committee is well illustrated by Dr. 
Hagen's expressed fear of the consequences 
stemming from the fact that it is impossible 
at present to distinguish between an earth 
satellite and an approaching intercontinental 
ballistic missile.” 

The hearings held in the House and in 
the Senate revealed the painful truth that 
space problems come easy, and answers to 
them hard. Therefore a basic problem was 
to create agencies and to establish Govern- 
ment procedures which would allow the 
widest latitude for the development of 
theories and practices as yet uncharted. 

4. The Senate and House bills: Both the 
Senate bill (S. 3609), which passed unani- 
mously June 16, 1958, and the House bill 
(H. R. 12575), which passed unanimously 
June 2, 1958, addressed themselves to this 
problem. A number of major differences 
existed between the two bills, though both 
agreed on the essentiality of civilian con- 
trol and the importance of protecting the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Defense in 
relation to military developments necessary 
to national protection.” 

(a) Major differences between the Senate 
and House bills: 

1. The Senate bill provided a National 
Aeronautics and Space Board, in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, for the planning 
and coordinating of the space program. 
The House gave comprehensive policymak- 
ing and planning functions to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration which 
was to cooperate with the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Atomic Energy Commission 
through liaison committees. Interagency 
disputes that could not be settled in these 
committees were to be referred to the Presi- 
dent. Thus, in the Senate bill policy plan- 
ning both for Government and intra-Gov- 
ernment cooperation were provided for at 
the interdepartmental and interagency level. 
The Senate’s National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency was an operating agency. In 
the House bill, the operating agency, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, also formulated aeronautical and astro- 
nautical policy for the Government and 
carried it out by cooperating with other 
agencies and departments through formally 
constituted liaison committees. 

2. The House bill set up an Aeronautics 
and Space Advisory Committee of 17 mem- 
bers appointed by the President. The Senate 
bill gave to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency the power “to appoint such 
advisory committees as may be appropriate 
for purposes of consultation and advice to 
the Agency in performance of its functions.” 

3. The House bill set up Military and 
Atomic Energy Liaison Committees, whereas 
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in the Senate version the Space Agency was 
empowered to appoint liaison committees. 

4. Functions and powers granted by the 
Senate bill to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency were given in the House ver- 
sion to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

5. The House bill provided for the trans- 
fer of functions from Federal departments 
and agencies to the Space Agency. Such 
transfers could possibly change markedly the 
original composition of the Agency. The 
Senate version contained no transfer provi- 
sions. 

6. Both bills provided for international 
cooperation, but differed as to procedure. 
The Senate bill stated that the Space Agency 
may engage in international cooperation 
under the foreign policy guidance of the 
State Department “pursuant to agreements 
made by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” The House version 
read that such cooperation shall be “pursu- 
ant to agreements negotiated or approved by 
the Department of State.” 

7. The Senate bill set up within Congress 
a Joint Committee on Aeronautics and 
Space. The House bill had no such provi- 
sion, 

8. Both the House and the Senate re- 
drafted the administration's space-agency 
bill, which granted blanket authorization for 
appropriation of all funds “without fiscal- 
year limitation.” The Senate bill retained 
this provision for all funds appropriated ex- 
cept for the payment of salaries or travel and 
other expenses of officers and employees; it 
required specific new authorizations for the 
appropriation of capital funds. The House 
bill permitted only funds for the construc- 
tion of facilities or for research and develop- 
ment activities to remain available until ex- 
pended, and required special authorization 
for funds to acquire or condemn real prop- 
erty and for all other capital funds for items 
which exceed $250,000 in amount. 

S. 3609 passed in the Senate on June 16, 
1958; H. R. 12575 passed previously in the 
House on June 2, 1958. The respective bills, 
because of their differences, were then re- 
ferred to a House-Senate conference com- 
mittee, whose report incorporated a bill 
which passed both Houses of Congress unan- 
imously and was enacted into law. The sig- 
nificant features of the conference report, 
which in the main adopted the House bill,“ 
are now stated. 

(b) The conference report: Adoption of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Council 
in the conference report was thus a compro- 
mise between the House bill, which provided 
for an Advisory Committee composed of pri- 
vate and governmental members, and the 
Senate bill’s Policy Board composed of gov- 
ernmental members only. 

What emerges from the conference report 
is a cohesive set of agency procedures di- 
rected by the Council of which the President 
is the head, designed to preserve the domi- 
nance of civilian control with due regard for 
the interests and responsibilities of the De- 
fense Department in connection with na- 
tional defense, and to provide effectively for 
resolving disputes over jurisdiction between 
civilian and military claims. The top-level 
members of the Council are so preoccupied 
with other highly important duties that it 
is doubtful that it is equipped to perform 
the duties assigned to it on any sustained 
and systematic basis. 

Adopting the House language, the con- 
ference bill established a National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration headed by an 
Administrator appointed from civilian life 
by the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. “Under the supervision 
of the President, the Administrator shall be 
responsible for the exercise of all powers 
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and the discharge of all duties of the ad- 
ministration, and shall have authority and 
control over all personnel and activities 
thereof.” * 

The conference report made the space 
agency an operating agency and gave re- 
sponsibility for national space policy form- 
ulation and coordination to the President 
and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council. Following the Senate rather than 
the House bill, functions and powers were 
given to the national space agency, not to 
the administrator of the agency. In this 
respect, however, the conference bill differed 
from the Senate bill, in that the former 
places considerably more emphasis on the 
role of the President in the formulation, 
coordination, and direction of national 
space policy. The President supervises and 
directs the Administrator, and he also is 
Chairman of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council. 

The House bill provided for a Military 
Liason Committee, whereas the Senate bill 
was silent on this matter. The confer- 
ence substitute established a Civil-Military 
Liaison Committee consisting of a chair- 
man, appointed by the President and serving 
at his pleasure; one or more representatives 
from the Department of Defense; one or 
more representatives from each of the de- 
partments of the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
to be assigned by the Secretary of Defense; 
and representatives from the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, to be 
assigned by the Administrator, and equal 
in number to the aforementioned Defense 
representatives. Through the Liaison Com- 
mittee the Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense are to advise and consult 
with each other on matters within their 
jurisdictions pertaining to space matters, 
will keep each other informed, and will try 
to resolve differences which might arise be- 
tween them. Differences which cannot be 
settled by either the Committee or the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Administrator can 
be referred to the President by either the 
Secretary of Defense or the Administrator. 
In reaching a decision, the President acts 
under the authority vested in him as Chair- 
man of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council. 

The Atomic Energy Liaison Committee, 


which was established by the House bill as. 


a parallel to the Military Liaison Committee, 
was dropped by the conferees. They felt 
that the Administrator would, in carrying 
out his functions, cooperate with the AEC, 
and that other provisions in the bill gave 
him sufficient authority to do so.* 

In the conference report the Space Admin- 
istration is authorized to engage in a pro- 
gram of international cooperation under the 
foreign policy guidance of the President pur- 
suant to agreements made by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
In this matter, therefore, the provisions of 
the Senate bill were accepted. 

The conference substitute combined ele- 
ments of both the House and Senate pro- 
visions for the expiration of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. As a 
result, the NACA is to expire and the new 
Aeronautics and Space Administration is to 
come into operation when the Administra- 
tor so announces in the Federal Register, 
but not later than 90 days after the enact- 
ment of the act. 

The conferees rejected the Senate bill’s 
provision for establishing a joint Congres- 
sional committee on aeronautics and space. 
This has been followed, as stated at the out- 
set of this article, by the creation of stand- 
ing committees both in the House and in 
the Senate. The view is often expressed 
in the Congress, and is more strongly sub- 
scribed to by the House leadership, that 


* Conference report, at p. 4. 
*Ibid., 21. 
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joint Senate-House committees are not en- 
tirely suited to the task of legislating and 
interferes with the independence of the leg- 
islatives processes in each Chamber. Under 
this view joint Congressional committees 
are reserved for study or watchdog purposes. 


CONCLUSION 


A significant contribution to the Nation's 
future security was made by the 85th Con- 
gress in its adoption of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act of 1958, the concur- 
rent resolution for encouraging international 
agreements for peaceful exploration of outer 
space, and the creation of standing commit- 
tees on outer space in the House and the 
Senate. 

Space is a frontier, a concept deeply iden- 
tified with our national history. But we 
cannot pursue the space frontier with the 
leisure of the pace which has developed the 
West. There is a epecial urgency, and the 
laws and procedures of the 85th Congress 
will not suffice if we do not also pursue the 
space potential aggressively. 

A new language of space technology is in 
the making, important not for theory alone 
but having vast consequences in the Na- 
tion's security, and massive repercussions in 
the Nation’s economy. The development of 
greater understanding of weather, for ex- 
ample, may affect our agricultural resources 
with consequent huge savings. As we move 
from one advance to another, substituting 
knowledge for ideas which we now take on 
faith, the whole range of our Government 
institutions may be altered. Space explora- 
tion, the new science and technology of as- 
tronautics, are pressing natural imperatives. 

The defense posture of the Nation has been 
strengthened by the 85th Congress, but the 
escape from the earth’s atmosphere may 
have such terrible implications that peace 
may be compelled, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. ANDERSON of 
Montana, for August 7 through August 
15, on account of official business, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Corrin, for 15 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. JOHANSEN, for 30 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WirHrow, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. SPRINGER, for 30 minutes, tomor- 
row, August 6. 

Mr. SHEEHAN (at the request of Mr. 
Martin), for 1 hour, tomorrow, Au- 
gust 6. 

Mr. Mercatr, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. McGovern (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for 30 minutes, on Wed- 
nesday, August 6. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ENGLE (at the request of Mr. SISK) 
in three instances, in each to include 
extraneous matter. 
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Mr. Vinson with reference to the 95th 
anniversary of the founding of the Army 
and Navy Air Force Journal, 

Mr. CORBETT. 

Mr. BAUMHART (at the request of Mr. 
MarTIN) and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Patman to revise and extend and to 
include certain extraneous matter in re- 
marks made by him in Committee of 
the Whole today. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri to revise and 
extend and to include extraneous matter 
in remarks made by him in Committee 
of the Whole today. 

Mr. Witttams of Mississippi and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. RoosEvELt and to include corre- 
spondence. 

Mr. SCHERER. 

Mr. CELLAR. 

Mr. Stmmpson of Pennsylvania (at the 
request of Mr. WEavER) in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(At the request of Mr. MCCORMACK, 
and to include extraneous matter, the 
following :) 

Mr. ELLIOTT. 

Mr. MACDONALD. 

Mr. Anruso, notwithstanding the cost 
is estimated by the Public Printer to be 
$243. 

Mr. JENNINGS. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 

Mr. SHELLEY. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 122. An act for the relief of the estate of 
Sinclair G. Stanley; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 540. An act for the relief of the Board of 
National Mission of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2216. An act for the relief of John C, 
Walsh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2723. An act for the relief of George 
Kazuso Tohinolea; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5. 2836. An act for the relief of the town 
of Portsmouth, R. I; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2890. An act for the relief of Carmen 
Amelia Piedra (Carmita Piedra); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2905. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to provide a headquarters site 
for Mount Rainier National Park in the gen- 
eral vicinity of Ashford, Wash., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 2955. An act for the relief of Kazuko 
Young; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

8. 2973. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish a fishery exten- 
sion service in the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior for the 
purpose of carrying out cooperative fishery 
extension work with the States, Territories, 
and possessions; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

8.3219. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Graham Bonnalie; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 3321. An act for the relief of George E. 
Ketchum; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3460. An act to govern the salaries and 
personnel practices for teachers, certain 
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school officers, and other employees of the 
dependents schools of the Department of 
Defense in foreign countries, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

8.3607. An act for the relief of Harvey L. 
Forden; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5.3682. An act to authorize the sale or 
exchange of certain lands of the United 
States situated in Pima County, Ariz., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

8.3789. An act for the relief of Donald J. 
Marion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3882. An act to ament the act of July 
1, 1948, chapter 791 (24 U. S. C. 279a), pro- 
viding for the procurement and supply of 
Government headstones and markers; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 4010. An act to provide for the receipt 
and disbursement of funds, and for contin- 
uation of accounts when there is a vacancy 
in the office of the disbursing officer for the 
Government Printing Office, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

S. 4014. An act to require that a certain 
tract of land in Walla.: Walla, Wath. 
be disposed of on an individual lot basis, 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

S. 4021. An act to establish the United 
States Study Commission on the Savannah, 
Altamaha, Saint Marys, Apalachicola-Chat- 
tahoochee, and Alabama-Coosa River Basins, 
and intervening areas; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

S. 4039. An act to authorize the expendi- 
ture of funds through grants for support 
of scientific research, and for other pur- 
poses; Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

8.4069. An act to amend Reorganization 
Plan Numbered 1 of 1958 in order to change 
the name of the office established under 
such plan; Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

S. 4142. An act to amend chapter 41 of 
title 28 of the United States Code to provide 
for a Deputy Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, and for 
other purposes; Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim February 8-14, 1959, as National 
Children's Dental Health Week; Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1283. An act for the relief of Charles 
T. Crowder; 

H.R.1317, An act for the relief of Ralph 
N. Meeks; 

H.R. 1565. An act for the relief of Donald 
R. Peace; 

H.R. 1602, An act for the relief of Lillian 


H. R. 2689. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to certain real property 
to Stella Vusich; 

H. R. 4183. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the refunding of the 
bonds of municipal corporations and public- 
utility districts in the Territory of Alaska, to 
validate bonds which have heretofore been 
issued by a municipal corporation or any 
public-utility district in the Territory of 
Alaska, and for other purposes” (54 Stat. 14), 
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approved June 17, 1940; to validate bonds 
which have heretofore been issued by any 

municipal tion, any public-utility dis- 
trict or any school district in the Territory 
of Alaska; and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4381. An act to amend the act of July 
1, 1948 (62 Stat. 1215) to authorize the 
furnishing of headstones or markers in mem- 
ory of members of the Armed Forces dying 
in the service, whose remains have not been 
recovered or identified or were buried at sea; 

H.R. 4461. An act for the relief of Johnnie 
P. Saylors; 

H. R. 4675. An act to provide that certain 
employees under the jurisdiction of the com- 
missioner of public lands and those under 
the jurisdiction of the board of harbor com- 
missioners of the Territory of Hawalli shall 
be subject to the civil service laws of the 
Territory of Hawaii; 

H.R. 5322. An act to extend certain vet- 
erans’ benefits to or on behalf of dependent 
husbands and widowers of female veterans; 

H. R. 5450. An act to authorize the enlarge- 
ment of the administrative headquarters site 
for the Isle Royale National Park, Houghton, 
a and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5904. An act for the relief of Thomson 
Contracting Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 6038, An act to reyise the boundary 
of the Kings Canyon National Park, in the 
State of California, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6198. An act to exclude certain lands 
from the Sequoia National Park, in the State 
of California, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6274. An act to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall accept title to 
Grant’s Tomb in New York, N. Y., and main- 
tain it as the General Grant National 
Memorial; 

H.R. 6593. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Juanita Burns; 

H.R. 6785. An act to amend section 26, 
title I, chapter 1, of the act entitled “An act 
making further. provision for civil govern- 
ment for Alaska, and for other purposes”, 
approved June 6, 1900 (48 U. S. C. 381); 

H.R. 6970. An act for the relief of C. A 
Nolan; 

H.R. 7293. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Carl F. Dykeman; 

H.R. 7790. An act to provide for the for- 
feiture of the right-of-way located within 
the State of California heretofore granted 
to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Co. by 
the United States; 

H. R. 8046. An act for the relief of Joaquin 
A. Bazan; 

H.R. 8233. An act for the relief of James 
L. McCabe; 

H. R. 8313. An act for the relief of Wayne 
W. Powers, of Walla Walla, Wash.; 

H. R. 8833. An act for the relief of S. A. 
Romine; 

H. R. 8842, An act to quitclaim interest of 
the United States to certain land in Smith 
County, Miss., and to terminate restrictions 
against alienation thereon; 

H. R.9006. An act for the rellef of John C. 
Houghton, Jr.; 

H.R. 9756. An act for the relief of Gerald 
K. Edwards, Lawrence R, Hitchcock, Thomas 
J. Davey, and Gerald H. Donnelly; 

H.R. 9792. An act to validate the convey- 
ance of certain land in the State of California 
by the Southern Pacific Co, to James Giono; 

H.R. 9884. An act for the relief of Tamas 
Akos and Lilla Akos; 

H. R.9986. An act for the relief of Ist Lt. 
Luther A. Stamm; 

H. R. 10094, An act for the relief of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co.; 

H.R. 10220. An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam E. Nash; 

H.R. 10416. An act for the relief of J. 
Henry Ennen and others; 

H. R. 10461. An act to amend section 315 
(m) of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to 
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provide a special rate of compensation for 
certain blind veterans; 

H. R. 10885. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Wollner; 

H. R. 11008. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to exchange certain 
land in Vicksburg National Military Park, 
Miss., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11108. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Christina Tules; 

H.R.11208. An act for the relief of the 
State House, Inc.; 

H.R.11611. An act for the relief of Mc- 
Cune C. Ott; 

H. R. 11868. An act to amend the act of 
August 11, 1955. (69 Stat. 632), relating to 
the rehabilitation and preservation of his- 
toric properties in the New York City area, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res, 618. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of. the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


On August 1, 1958: 

H. R.985. An act to provide that chief 
judges of circuit courts and chief judges of 
district courts having three or more judges 
shall cease to serve as such upon reaching the 
age of 70; 

H.R. 2767. An act to amend section 161 
of the Revised Statutes with respect to the 
authority of Federal officers and agencies to 
withhold information and limit the avail- 
ability of records; 

H. R. 8826. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the registration 
and protection of trademarks used in com- 
merce, to carry out the provisions of inter- 
national conventions, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 5, 1946, with respect 
to proceedings in the Patent Office; 

H.R.9196. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a nuclear-powered icebreaking 
vessel for operation by the United States 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10805. An act for the relief of cer- 
tain persons who sustained damages by rea- 
son of fluctuations in the water level of the 
Lake of the Woods; 

H. R. 11805. An act to promote the na- 
tional defense by authorizing by construc- 
tion of aeronautical research facilities by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics necessary to the effective prosecution of 
aeronautical research; 

H. R. 12140. An act to amend the act of 
December 2, 1942, and the act of August 16, 
1941, relating to injury, disability, and death 
resulting from war-risk hazards and from 
employment, suffered by employees of con- 
tractors of the United States, and for other 

urposes; 

H. R. 12850. An act to prohibit the in- 
troduction, or manufacture for introduction, 
into interstate commerce of switchblade 
knives, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 13138. An act to amend the act of 
March 10, 1934, to provide for more effec- 
tive integration of a fish and wildlife con- 
servation program with Federal water- 
resource developments, and for other pur- 
poses. 

On August 4, 1958: 

H. R.3402. An act to provide for a display 

pasture for the bison herd on the Montana 
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National Bison Range in the State of Mon- 
tana, and for other p ; 

H.R. 7898. An act to revise the authoriza- 
tion with respect to the charging of tolls on 
the bridge across the Mississippi River near 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; and 

H. R. 12948. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until Wednesday, 
August 6, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2201. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the quarterly report 
to the Congress on the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Liquidation Fund-Treas- 
ury Department Activities for the period 
ended June 30, 1958, pursuant to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Liquida- 
tion Act, as amended (67 Stat. 230), and 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1957 (22 F. R. 
4633); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

2202. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a copy of 
the order suspending deportation in the 
case of Chong Wong aka Wong Chong and 
Tong Lee Hai, pursuant to Public Law 863, 
80th Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2203. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2204. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2205. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered under the authority con- 
tained in section 13 (b) of the act as well 
as a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to section 13 (c) of the act of September 11, 
1957; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2206. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a report pertaining to 
war-risk insurance and certain marine and 
liability insurance for the American public 
for the period as of June 30, 1958, pursuant 
to title XII of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2207. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
report concerning the status and economic 
significance of the airline equipment inyest- 
ment program, dated June 30, 1958 (H. Doc. 
No. 430); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and ordered to be 
printed, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. VINSON: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 13015. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2429). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 671. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 
13580, a bill to increase the public debt 
limit; without amendment (Rept. No. 2430). 
Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 10965. A bill to facilitate the insur- 
ance of loans under title I of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, and the 
act of August 28, 1937, as amended (relating 
to the conservation of water resources), and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2447). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 672. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H. R. 10360, a bill 
to amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, by striking out the termi- 
nation date; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2448). Referred to the House Calender. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 2592. An act to amend 
the law relating to the execution of con- 
tracts with Indian tribes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2449). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Senate Joint Resolution 
135. Joint resolution providing for the con- 
struction by the Department of the Interior 
of demonstration plants for the production, 
from saline or brackish waters, of water suit- 
able for agricultural, industrial, municipal, 
and other beneficial consumptive uses; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2450). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 4009. An act to amend 
the act authorizing the Washoe reclamation 
project, Nevada and California, in order to 
increase the amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated for such project; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2451). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 2530. An act to desig- 
nate the beneficiary of the equitable title 
to land purchased by the United States and 
added to the Rocky Boy’s Indian Reserva- 
tion, Mont.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2452). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 3203. An act relating to 
minerals on the Wind River Indian Reserva- 
tion in Wyoming, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2453). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. S. 3448. An act to 
authorize the acquisition and disposition of 
certain private lands and the establishment 
of the size of farm units on the Seedskadee 
reclamation project, Wyoming, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2454). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 3468. An act to provide 
for the construction and improvement of 
certain roads on the Navaho and Hopi Indian 
Reservations; without amendment (Rept. 
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No. 2455). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs, PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 3723. An act to amend 
Public Law 522, 84th Congress (relating to 
the conveyance of certain lands to the city 
of Henderson, Ney.); without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2456). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 3754. An act to provide 
for the exchange of lands between the 
United States and the Navaho Tribe, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2457). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 11889. A bill to permit arti- 
cles imported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Minnesota 
State Fair and Centennial Exposition to be 
held at St. Paul, Minn., to be admitted 
without payment of tariff, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2458). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 12489. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 210 of the Highway Revenue Act of 
1956 to extend the time for making the final 
report on the highway cost allocation study; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2461). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST; Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S, 765. An act to increase 
the authorization for the appropriation of 
funds to complete the International Peace 
Garden, N. Dak.; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 2462). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. House Resolution 634. 
Resolution calling for the preparation of a 
report on the proposed Port Reyes National 
Seashore Recreational Area, Marin County, 
Calif.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2463). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 12281. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to pro- 
vide an administrative site for Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, Calif., on lands adjacent to the 
park, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2464). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 12720. A bill to amend 
the act of June 28, 1948 (62 Stat. 1061), as 
amended, providing for the establishment of 
Independence National Historical Park, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2465). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 11749. A bill to extend the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951 for 2 years; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2466). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 165. An act for the relief of Arthur Le- 
Roy Brown; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2431). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 761, An act for the relief of Charles C. 
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and e C. Finn; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2432). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2265. A bill for the relief of Clifford 
Oesterlei; with amendment (Rept. No. 2433). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3193. A bill for the relief of Toley’s 
Charter Boats, Inc., Toley Engebretsen, and 
Harvey Holmar; with amendment (Rept, No. 
2434). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4991. A bill for the relief of Waldo E. 
Miller; with amendment (Rept. No. 2435). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7337. A bill for the relief of James 
McGuire; with amendment (Rept. No, 2436). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 8184. A bill for the relief of Mr, and 
Mrs. Robert B. Hall; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2437). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 10559. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Forman Screven, Julia Screven Daniels, and 
May Bond Screven Rhodes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2438). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 11145. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy (Hyman) Monk; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2439). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 11817. A bill for the relief of Adele M, 
Parker; with amendment (Rept. No. 2440). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 12154. A bill for the relief of Ernest T. 
Stephens; with amendment (Rept. No. 2441). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 12207. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alto Ross and children, and for E. B. 
Ard and his daughter, Mrs. Joan Ard Nich- 
ols; without amendment (Rept. No. 2442). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 12286. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sue Pyle; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2443). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 12655. A bill for the relief of 5. Jack- 
son & Son, Inc.; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 2444). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr, LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 12747. A bill for the relief of Col. Fred 
©. Gray; with amendment (Rept. No, 2445). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 13116. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Moses Glikowsky;, without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2446). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 3904. A bill for the relief of 
Nunik Firjanian; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2459). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Resolution 666. Resolution to refer 
to the Court of Claims the bill (H. R. 10297) 
for the relief of the Chicago School of Auto- 
motive Trade, Inc.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2460). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House, 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXH, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 13663. A bill to liberalize the condi- 
tions under which a veteran satisfactorily 
pursuing a program of education or training 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 may change to a second pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 13664. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to determine the 
amounts due and owing and render judg- 
ment upon the claims of certain employees 
of The Alaska Railroad for overtime work 
performed; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 13665, A bill to prohibit the award 
of public building and public works con- 
struction contracts to certain persons; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H. R. 13666. A bill to amend title 32 of 
the United States Code to permit the ap- 
pointment of the adjutant general of Puerto 
Rico as provided by the laws of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 13667. A bill to provide that for the 
purposes of all laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, gain from the sale 
of a home by a beneficiary shall not be 
considered as income; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 13668. A bill to repeal title 18, United 
States Code, section 791, so as to extend the 
application of chapter 37 of title 18, relating 
to espionage and censorship; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. R. 13669. A bill to amend sections 6301 
and 7701 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to enter into agreements with the several 
States under which the States will act as 
agents of the United States for the collection 
of taxes upon gasoline, diesel, and other fuel, 
and lubricating oil; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 13670. A bill to amend section 2385, 
title 18, United States Code, to define the 
terms “advocate,” “teach,” “duty,” “neces- 
sity,” “force,” and “violence,” as used in that 
section; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H. R. 13671. A bill to direct the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to convey to the 
city of Mobile, Ala., all the right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to cer- 
tain lands; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 13672. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 13673. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 to permit donations of surplus prop- 
erty to volunteer fire-fighting organizations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H. R. 13674. A bill to terminate the pay- 
ment of certain additional compensation to 
civilian officers and employees of the United 
States stationed outside the continental 
United States or in Alaska; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 13675. A bill relating to the Italian- 
American World War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc., and the status of that organi- 
zation under certain laws of the United 
States; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 13676, A bill to repeal title 18, United 
States Code, section 791, so as to extend 
the application of chapter 37 of title 18, 
relating to espionage and censorship; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 13677. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 30- 
percent credit against the individual income 
tax for amounts paid as tuition or fees to 
certain public and private institutions of 
higher education; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H. R. 13678. A bill to provide in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for a loan service of captioned films for the 
deaf; to the Committee on Education and 
Welfare. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 13679. A bill to strengthen the na- 
tional defense and to encourage and assist 
in the expansion and improvement of edu- 
cational programs to meet critical national 
needs; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

H. Con. Res. 371. Concurrent resolution 
concerning increased systematic discussions 
between legislators of Canada and the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. Res. 673. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the indefinite postponement of 
certain investigations being conducted by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board concerning cer- 
tain air carriers operating between the sev- 
eral States and Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 13680. A bill for the relief of Angelines 
Cuacos Steinberg; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 13681. A bill for the relief of Assimina 
Christidou; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 13682. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Portunato; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 13683, A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Yoshio Kurosu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 13684. A bill for the relief of Tadao 
Kameshima Littlecook; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr: SANTANGELO: 

H. R. 13685. A bill for the relief of Stjepan 
Sternberger (Srecko Ljubicic); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TELLER: 

H. R. 13686. A bill for the relief of Louis J. 
DeWinter and Simone H. DeWinter; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 13687. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Salamone De Franco; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


H. R. 13610: A Bill To Assist in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation In- 
struction of the Nation’s Schoolchil- 
dren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a bill which has a di- 
rect relationship to the future strength 
and security of our Nation. H. R. 13610 
proposes to assist the States and Terri- 
tories in extending and improving their 
programs of fitness through health and 
physical education, and through recrea- 
tion instruction of the Nation’s school- 
children. In my opinion, this program 
of extension and improvement in these 
important areas is essential to our Na- 
tion’s security. 

This bill would provide a total of $15 
million a year in Federal funds for a 5- 
year period beginning in 1960. Each 
State would receive a minimum of 
$50,000 a year, with additional funds al- 
lotted in proportion with a State's num- 
ber of school-age children. Under the 
bill, each State would outline a program 
by which Federal funds would be used 
to extend and improve school health and 
safety education, physical education, 
and recreation instruction with special 
attention to fitness. 

I am sure every Member of this Con- 
gress agrees with me when I say that 
American schools must produce physi- 
cally fit persons to meet the challenge of 
present world crises. The reports of the 
large numbers of our young men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 25 who have 
been rejected by the Armed Forces on 
physical grounds are alarming. When 
we consider that in the six and a half 
year period from July 1, 1950, to the be- 
ginning of 1957, over 15 percent of the 
4.7 million draft registrants were re- 
jected because of physical defects, we 
cannot fail to acknowledge the urgency 
of the need for this program. Statistics 
from one study show, for example, that 
one out of three of our youths in their 
late teens and early twenties have been 
found unfit for military duty because 
of physical defects. This dramatic evi- 
dence of our neglect has in fact, been 
supported by every study ever made of 
the health of American school children. 

It was shocking for Americans to 
learn the results of tests from a study 
by Dr. Hans Kraus, associate professor 
of physical medicine and rehabilitation 
at New York University, and Miss Bon- 
nie Prudden, director of the Institute 
for Physical Fitness at White Plains, 
N. Y., which showed that out of 4,264 
United States children tested for mus- 
cular fitness, 57.9 percent failed to meet 
minimum standards as compared with 
the much smaller percentage of 8.7 of 


the 2,879 European children who were 
given the same tests. 

Additional evidence of the need for 
emphasizing the importance of physical 
fitness is outlined by the reports of the 
President’s Conferences on the Fitness 
of American Youth. 

I have followed with deep interest the 
reports and recommendations of these 
conferences. Because of my concern 
over the fact that present programs of 
physical fitness are not reaching all of 
the Nation’s youth and because of my 
feeling that there should be more co- 
operation and financial assistance to 
these programs, I have introduced this 
bill which would provide Federal finan- 
cial assistance to the States for their 
extension and improvement of school 
health and safety education, physical 
education, and recreation instruction 
with special attention to fitness in local 
schools. 

The recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s conference, with its representa- 
tives from youth-serving organizations 
throughout the Nation, support the fact 
that the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility toward assisting the States 
in the promotion and extension of their 
programs of physical fitness. The con- 
ference gave formal recognition to the 
fact that physical and health education 
and recreation are essential to a bal- 
anced program of education for every 
boy and girl. Such programs of physi- 
cal fitness are necessary for the develop- 
ment of healthy bodies and minds. Our 
all-out effort toward scientific and tech- 
nical production requires that our citi- 
zens function at a high level of health 
and personal efficiency. 

Scientific and productive manpower, 
present and potential, should be utilized 
to its fullest, unhampered by illness, ac- 
cidents, or preventable or correctable 
health defects. Parallel to a national 
program aimed toward discovering and 
educating talented and gifted youth, it 
seems to me that there should be a 
program of health service and health 
instruction to encourage these youths, 
and others, to develop and maintain 
maximum physical and mental health, 
Certainly all youngsters should be “fit 
to learn.” No youngster should be 
denied full achievement of his potentials 
because of preventable conditions of poor 
health. 

We all know that public and profes- 
sional interest in recreation is expand- 
ing rapidly. Everyone agrees that 
schools need to exert leadership now to 
meet recreation responsibilities, to avoid 
forfeiting their rights to other agencies, 
and to minimize wasteful duplication of 
personnel and facilities. Also youth un- 
rest and youth delinquency need to be 
met squarely with school programs of 
physical education, intramural sports, 
athletics, and recreation. 

The physical and intellectual efficiency 
of the Nation’s youth must be improved 
through programs to develop the sound 
functioning of body processes, to correct 
remediable defects, and to assist our 
youth in the attainment of the endur- 


ance, strength, agility, and coordination 
and other qualities upon which the 
strength of a healthy Nation must de- 
pend. 

As Americans we ar2 proud of our high 
standard of living and our modern school 
facilities, yet, 91 percent of the Nation’s 
elementary schools have no gymnasiums, 
We boast of our exceptional health rec- 
ord which less than 50 percent of our 
high schools provide programs of phys- 
ical education. Furthermore, other re- 
ports indicate that 40 percent of the 
young men entering our Armed Forces 
in World War II could not swim 50 feet 
and that less than 5 percent of American 
youths have had the opportunity to en- 
joy camping and outdoor living. 

These deficiencies must be remedied. 
I believe that the program outlined in 
my bill represents an important step to- 
ward the establishment and develop- 
ment of an effective program to insure 
the maximum degree of health, physical 
well-being, and fitness of our schoolchil- 
dren and to provide the Nation with a 
larger reservoir of persons whose 
strength, vitality, and stamina are es- 
sential resources to the Nation’s security, 
Therefore, it is my hope that my col- 
leagues will agree with me and assist in 
having this meritorious legislation en- 
acted into law at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Weekly Broadcast of Hon. Emanuel 
Celler, of New York, WINS Radio Sta- 
tion, New York, August 3, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the transcript of 
my weekly broadcast over WINS, New 
York, August 3, 1958: 

PENSIONS FOR PRESIDENTS 


I believe that ex-Presidents should get a 
lifetime pension, plus free office space, free 
mail, and a staff of workers. A plan em- 
bodying these provisions has won Congres- 
sional approval. A former President would 
get $25,000 a year and during her life, his 
widow $10,000 per annum after his demise, 
As passed by the Senate, the former Presi- 
dents would get an office, a staff, and free 
mailing privileges. The House struck out 
these extra provisions. This was unfortu- 
nate. The bill now goes to conference, 
where the differences must be ironed out. I 
hope the Senate version of the bill will 
prevail. 

The only former living Presidents that we 
have are former Presidents Herbert Hoover 
and Harry S Truman. President Eisenhower 
would be eligible when his second term ends 
January 1961. 

The Republicans are objecting to the free 
mailing privileges and office staff features 
of the plan. They argue that a former 
President could thus aid a political party or 
a political candidate, or if the ex-President 
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decided to run for office again, he would 
have a great advantage. I see no merit in 
these objections. Suppose an ex-President 
wanted to run for Senate or for Congress. 
Why should we try to stop him? Ex-Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams made a good Con- 
gressman and Ex-President Andrew Johnson 
made a good Senator. These ex-Presidents 
are public figures, called upon to make many 
public appearances. They handle vast 
amounts of correspondence. Harry Truman 
says it takes three clerks to handle his mail 
alone. 

A number of former Presidents, after their 
terms of office expired, lived in penury and 
want. President Grant became bankrupt 
and died of throat cancer at Mount McGreg- 
or in New York, in dire financial straits. 
Thomas Jefferson was near bankruptcy at 
the close of his career. Both Madison and 
Monroe fared none too well in their declin- 
ing years. 

There are now two widows of former 
Presidents who would be eligible for this 
pension—Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and Mrs, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

As matters stand today, a former President 
is one of the very few Federal officials, civil- 
ian or military. who gets no retirement pay. 
Even the Vice President gets a pension, but 
not the President. That makes no sense. 


SUMMIT CONFERENCE AND THE MID-EAST 


It is difficult to see how President Eisen- 
hower can avoid—to the credit of himself 
and the United States—a summit confer- 
ence. Apparently, most of our allies want 
this conference, the neutral world wants it 
and most of the Afro-Asian nations want it. 
If the President did not wish it and does 
not wish it, it would have been far better 
for him months ago to have negated the 
idea firmly and absolutely. He was always 
indecisive and woolly in his answers to the 
many nasty letters Khrushchev wrote. It 
looks now as if he will be euchered into a 
conference he does not want, a conference 
that may be a personal triumph, unfortu- 
nately, for Khrushchev, whose’ stock will 
skyrocket in Europe and in Asia, while 
Eisenhower's stature has been greatly re- 
duced in the eyes of the neutral world. I 
say this reluctantly. He should have been 
advised to veto a summit conference months 
ago in no uncertain language, but once he 
said he would climb to the summit, he could 
not decline and descend. 

If and when a conference is held, we must 
get somebody to match the cunning and 
caustic wit of Khrushchev. Make no mis- 
take about it, despicable as he is, he has 
& dynamic personality and is given to 
homely proverbs and barbed quotations from 
Russian folklore. Neither Dulles, with his 
legalistic, negative attitude, nor the Presi- 
dent, with his casual, indecisive manner, 
would be a match for Khrushchev. I say 
this is all kindliness to the President. There 
is only one man that I know of on the the 
American scene that could meet Khrushchev 
and worst him, smother him with satire, 
deluge him with witticisms and interlard 
his oratory with abrasive anecdotes—that 
man is Adlai Stevenson—who, in addition 
to all these qualifications, has an overpower- 
ing intellectuality and a mastery of history 
and diplomacy. Khrushchey would find 
more than his equal in Adlai. Why do not 
the President and Dulles call upon him, nay 
more, why do not the President and Dulles 
call upon former Presidents Herbert Hoover 
and Harry S Truman, and former Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Acheson? These are 
parlous times. All wisdom doesn’t reside 
in this administration. Perhaps these 
former heads of state could lend consider- 
able help and comfort to Dulles and Eisen- 
hower in their present embarrassment, 

A good deal of our trouble is our lack of a 
definite policy. Ours is an ad hoc approach, 
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changing from day to day. We always seem 
to be doing things reluctantly—as though 
dragged to do them—as when Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan forced our hand to consent 
to the summit meeting. Why do we always 
seem so negative and so unconcerned about 
the appearance we may create in the eyes 
of the world? We should insist and keep 
on insisting, in answer to all the diatribes 
of Khrushchev, that we want peace, but that 
he, Khrushchev, hampers peace. Frankly, 
some of the letters that Khrushchev wrote 
were so foul and so vindictive and so full 
of abuse that, diplomatic practice should 
have prevailed and the letters should have 
been returned unanswered to the Russian 
Ambassador. Heretofore, in previous ad- 
ministrations, when any nation practically 
insulted our head of State, the nation that 
sent such a letter got short shrift. That 
has not been the case these days with the 
present administration and that is unfortu- 
nate. 

As to the Middle East, our policy should 
be clearcut and unmistakable. It should 
call for the following: 

1. Settlement of the Arab refugee prob- 
lem. 

2. A Middle East arms embargo. 

3. Withdrawal by Russia of its Security 
Council veto of the United Nations water 
resources plan for the Middle East. 

4. Guarantee of the integrity of the bor- 
ders of and sovereignty of Israel and the 
Arab States. 

5. Prevention of not only armed aggres- 
sion from without, but prevention of in- 
direct aggression by infiltration and prop- 
aganda. 

6. Free access of the West to eastern oil 
reserves. 

7. Recognition of Arab nationalism, but 
insistence that it be for peace and not for 
aggression, and divorced from Soviet in- 
fluence. 

We hear little these days of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine. Its tones are painfully 
silent. It came in with a bang and went 
out with a whimper. Where was the great 
flurry and flourish that ushered it in? It 
has not been a signal success and cost us 
over $300 million. That money has gone 
down the drain. Do you remember the 
Richards mission? Former Congressman 
Richards was sent to the Middle East with 
a bundle of $300 million, which he distrib- 
uted among the Arab countries. What did 
we get for this $300 million? The guns it 
purchased, apparently have been turned 
against us. Strange too, that little Israel, 
that did not participate in this booty, is the 
only country in the area upon which we 
can safely count. 

Incidentally, Israeli intelligence gave ad- 
vance notice to both London and Washing- 
ton of the coup d'etat in Iraq that marked 
the Mid-East flareup. But Macmillan and 
Dulles ignored the warning. Next time 
they had better listen to little Israel. 


CONEY ISLAND 


Coney Island has indeed had a checkered 
career—it has gone in turn from wilderness 
to boomtown; from a hangout for crimi- 
nals to a watering place for the rich; from 
a playground for the well-to-do middle class 
to a gaudy seaside resort for the masses, 
where once the nickel ruled supreme. And 
now it has a new face—a more respectable 
face. It is no longer a seaside amusement 
resort with a boardwalk frontage as so many 
of us remember it. Its glittering past for 
recreation, amusement, and bathing, is no 
more. It has really and truly become an in- 
tegral part of Brooklyn and is fast becoming 
a residential sectlon—the site of splendid 
buildings to house middle-class families. 

Ceremonies were recently held for the erec- 
tion of the Luna Park houses on the site of 
the former Luna Park. At these ground- 
breaking ceremonies, Commissioner Robert 
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Moses, as chairman of the mayor’s slum- 
clearance committee, spoke of the emergence 
of Coney Island into a dignified, permanent 
year-round community and as a center for 
orderly, seasonal large-scale public recrea- 
tion from a shabby, catchpenny, honky-tonk 
Coney Island, to which many nostalgic fables 
cling. 

Coney Island has been synonymous with 
crowds and play—for it was here that mil- 
lions of Americans came for relaxation and 
fun—to bathe in the ocean and enjoy the 
outdoor amusements. Many of these amuse- 
ments and rides were first introduced at 
Coney Island and later copied throughout 
the world. It was here the first roller coaster 
was built in 1884. Here too many of our en- 
tertainers first appeared in Coney's cabarets 
and vaudeville theaters, and went on to be- 
come outstanding stars of the stage, screen, 
radio, and television or achieved eminence in 
the world of music. At Carey Walsh's Ca- 
baret, a young man named Jimmy Durante 
played the piano, while another, whose huge 
brown eyes became his trademark, was a 
singing waiter—yes, that was Eddie Cantor. 
At Perry’s there was a 5-man combina- 
tion with Vincent Lopez at the piano. And 
those who dropped into Stauch’s for a glass 
of their famous beer might have heard a 
slight, dark-haired young man sing. He 
later gave up his singing for songwriting and 
found fame and fortune under the now 
world-famous name of Irving Berlin. Long 
before he became a popular movie star, Cary 
Grant worked for a while as a walking ad- 
vertisement for Steeplechase and could be 
seen making his way through the throngs on 
stilts. 

And then there were some who became 
infamous. One young man earned his pay 
as a bouncer for one of the speakeasies. 
His name? Al Capone. 

Famous and infamous, fashionable and 
unfashionable, good and bad, rich and poor, 
sober and gaudy—all have been a part of 
Coney Island’s history, where fun, laughter 
and noise were the order of the day and 
night and always there were the throngs. 
One has but to say “Coney Island,” and 
immediately there is evoked a picture of a 
mass of humanity, cramped together on 
beach and boardwalk, being constantly sub- 
jected to a cacophony of sounds. These 
sounds came first from the barkers and 
later from the public address systems, lur- 
ing the customers into the hundreds and 
hundreds of sideshows, spectacles, animal 
acts, games and rides, which added their 
respective noises to the general confusion 
of sound. 

Through the years, Coney Island is said to 

have attracted over 2 billion visitors to its 
playground and I imagine that there must 
have been moments when one would have 
thought that all 2 billion were there at the 
same time. In addition to all the sights 
and sounds, there were hundreds of caba- 
rets, restaurants, ice cream parlors and food 
and drinking stands selling everything man 
would concoct for human consumption— 
and above all, the hot dog, to which Coney 
Island lays claim and which has become an 
American institution, famous the world 
over—so famous, in fact, that President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt served hot dogs 
at a picnic for visiting royalty. Today, they 
are being served to the visitors who come 
to the United States Pavilion at the Brussels 
Fair. 
There were many “firsts” at Coney Island 
and by the early 1900’s, this playground had 
become a national and international phe- 
nomenon. It still attracts many people and 
will continue to do so for many years to 
come. No one would seriously consider cut- 
ting out the “fun” area entirely, but the 
face and character of Coney Island have 
changed and will continue to change. And 
the many legends will cling to its gaudy 
past. 
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The Civil Rights Act of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, last month 
I submitted a statement to the House 
Judiciary Committee pointing up the 
urgent need for a civil rights bill to pro- 
tect the constitutional rights of all per- 
sons. Under leave to extend my remarks 
I wish to include my statement in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT oF Hon. CLAIR ENGLE, OF CALI- 
FORNIA, BEFORE THE HOUSE JUDICIARY COM- 
MITTEE IN SUPPORT OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
Act or 1958, JuLY 11, 1958 
Last year I was privileged to be a Member 

of the House of Representatives when it 

passed the first meaningful civil rights bill 
in 82 years. Those of us who stood our 
ground for a vigorous civil rights measure 
were proud of the bill that left our Chamber. 

But in the legislative process that followed 

we were disheartened to see a vital section 

torn from the bill, leaying a gaping hole in 
the measure as it went to the White House, 

Nevertheless, we felt a distinct sense of 
accomplishment, After many years of 
flagrant violation of the 15th amendment to 
the Constitution we now had on our statutes 
books concrete recognition that the Federal 
Government has a direct responsibility in 
protecting the voting rights of every citizen 
whatever his creed, his race, or his color. 
Supporters of the original bill were therefore 
not discouraged. They proceeded to pick up 
the pieces and to set their sights on a restora- 
tion of the discarded section of the bill to en- 
force the constitutional guarantee of equal 
protection of the laws. 

The enactment of the 1957 civil rights law 
recalled another more dramatic event that 
took place in 1954. It was in that year 
that the Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down its explosive decision declaring 
that under our Constitution all schoolchil- 
dren, regardless of origin, color, or religion, 
are unequivocally guaranteed equal protec- 
tion under the law. After 80 long years it 
was an historic moment. 

The 1954 decision broke the logjam. The 
fight for civil rights took on new momen- 
tum—and in 1957 the first civil rights law 
of any consequence in more than 82 years 
became a reality. 

We have had 4 years to take stock since 
the Supreme Court's decision, and 1 year to 
judge the adequacy of the 1957 civil rights 
law. The findings are a discredit to us as a 
nation and as a world power. 

We find that there has been a shameful 
flouting of the mandate of the Supreme 
Court. 

We find that some States are making 
subtle and not so subtle efforts to pass ordi- 
nances to render ineffective the law of the 
land, 

We find that in many areas aggrieved in- 
dividuals who attempt to assert their con- 
stitutional rights are blocked by a solid wall 
of intimidation and repression. We find 
that many ways are being found to silence 
the friends and supporters of desegregation. 
Teachers and other public servants who 
speak up for equal rights for Negroes sud- 
denly find themselves without jobs, Or- 
ganization, such as the NAACP, who 
challenge proclaimed State policy are facing 
an almost impossible task as their limited 
resources attempt to buck massive-resistance 
tactics. 

And so we find that 4 years after the 
Court’s decision there remain more than 
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2,100 segregated school districts in 17 South- 
ern and border States. In those 17 States 
more than 10 million American schoolchil- 
dren, 74% million whites and 244 million 
Negroes, plus the uncounted children in de 
facto segregated situations in the North and 
Southwest, are today denied the equal pro- 
tection of the laws by being denied the op- 
portunity to attend desegregated public 
schools. Here we have 10 million school- 
children being taught according to the ways 
of segregation and discrimination in a land 
where segregation and discrimination are 
unlawful. 

The moral victory won in 1954 has taken 
on a hollow ring that can be heard in the 
far reaches of Asia and Africa. 

We have failed in the Halls of Congress 
and in the corridors of the executive branch, 
Congress failed in 1957 when it blocked out 
of the civil-rights bill the section that would 
have unmistakably committed the Federal 
Government to enforce the constitutional 
rights of all persons to equal protection of 
the laws. The President and the executive 
failed miserably in showing no leadership, 
in equivocating when a firm stand was called 
for at the first flaunting of the Federal man- 
date. 

I am not overlooking the positive side of 
the picture. I am aware of the fact that 
desegregation has begun for over 2 million 
white children and 400,000 Negro children 
who in 1952 attended segregated schools. 
But I cannot overlook the deplorable fact 
that the overall of desegregation 
in our public schools has failed to move for- 
ward as rapidly as it should. 

The 14th amendment to our Constitution 
states that no State shall “deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” In too many areas of this 
country neither the letter nor the spirit of 
that decree has been observed. The Su- 
preme Court in 1954 made a valiant attempt 
to underscore and reinforce that mandate 
to protect the rights of the schoolchildren 
of the Nation. Regrettably this was not 
enough. That is why it is imperative that 
we have a law that puts the full weight, the 
full force and power of the legislative and 
the executive branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment behind that judicial decision. 

I believe wholeheartedly that the Celler- 
Douglas bill entitled “The Civil Rights Act 
of 1958” answers that purpose. This bill in 
no uncertain terms commits the Federal 
Government to the moral and legal respon- 
sibility for implementing and enforcing the 
constitutional guaranty of equal protection 
of the laws. The most important objective 
of the measure is to make clear that the 
Federal Government accepts the leadership 
and the responsibility in the area of school 
desegregation. But the bill is not limited 
to school desegregation. It contains the 
legal power and remedy to bring suits to 
guarantee the equal protection of the laws 
to every American denied his rights because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin. 

The Celler-Douglas bill is a masterly piece 
of work in combining the ideals of civil 
rights with a practical plan for bridging the 
gap between prejudice and enlightenment. 
It improves on the discarded part III of 
last year’s bill by laying out a working pro- 
gram to guide school districts in the de- 
segregation process, It draws heavily on the 
know-how and resources of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare by au- 
thorizing that Department to work hand in 
hand with the school districts in providing 
services of specialists, in appointing advisory 
councils, in giving the kind of technical 
assistance not available to the communities. 
In addition, it authorizes the Department to 
make grants for school facilities, for addi- 
tional teachers and specialists, and for 
training courses. In short, the major em- 
phasis in the bill is on assistance and 
cooperation. 
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But the proposed legislation has by no 
means overlooked the need for legal power 
and enforcement authority where the help- 
ing hand of the Federal Government fails, 
and it clearly and plainly empowers the De- 
partment of Justice to step in and enforce 
the law when a school district refuses to 
yield. 

Moreover, the bill goes beyond this basic 
legal power and authority. It embodies ad- 
ditional provisions that reflect the wisdom 
and experience of realistic men. While the 
measure strongly reaffirms the principle that 
all men are created equal, it does not fail 
to recognize the hard cold facts of life. It 
recognizes that persons deprived of their 
civil rights are usually in no position either 
economically or socially to institute and pur- 
sue court actions to enforce those rights. 
The bill recognizes that high sounding legal 
rights are not worth a tinker’s dam if left 
entirely in the hands of impoverished, in- 
timidated, unsophisticated persons, And so 
the legislation does not settle for a restate- 
ment of man’s inalienable rights or for gen- 
eral enforcement powers of the Justice De- 
partment. It gives the Attorney General 
the authority to step in and start civil court 
actions for aggrieved persons who are unable 
themselves to seek legal protection. We 
would all like to believe that the principle 
“equal justice under law” is not an empty 
platitude. But even the most naive of us 
know that in the absence of a sharp instru- 
ment to defend the rights of the under- 
privileged it is a meaningless phrase. No 
one penetrated the irony of those words bet- 
ter than Anatole France when he said: “The 
law, in its majestic equality, forbids the 
rich as well as the poor to sleep under bridges, 
to beg in the streets, and to steal bread.” 

The Celler-Douglas bill will bring order to 
the disarray in our legal house. It will re- 
turn to our Negro schoolchildren their right 
to human dignity. It will bring peace of 
mind to their parents. And it will, more- 
over, stop the growing false sense of su- 
periority which segregated public schools 
nurture in our white schoolchildren. 

There is, I'm afraid, some danger that the 
domestic issue of civil rights may pale against 
the more dramatic backdrop of events abroad. 
I hope that the Members of Congress will 
keep in mind that this is not entirely a 
domestic issue, and that it may soon be too 
late to reaffirm in a civil rights law at home 
the principles that we project in our foreign 
relations. Now is the time to shorten the 
gap between our pretensions and our per- 
formances in the field of civil rights if we 
are to maintain the confidence of the peo- 
ples of the Middle East, the Far East, and 
Africa. We will be guilty of grave dereliction 
if we default this year on a bill urgently 
needed to buttress our legal stand on school 
segregation. Without a strong unequivocal 
measure we will find ourselves buried in a 
landslide of Little Rocks. And, more im- 
portant, we will find that we have lost the 
precious ground gained in the painfully 
slow march toward the ultimate in equality 
and justice for all. 


The Grain Processing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
House yesterday approved H. R. 13268, 
relating to the Government’s grain proc- 
essing program. Several of my col- 
leagues have expressed strong interest 
in this program, so I include with these 
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remarks information from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the donations 
both here at home and overseas. 

H. R. 13268, as approved by the House, 
does not begin any new program. It is 
aimed at improving and simplifying the 
existing operations of the Department. 
This bill authorizes the Commodity 
Credit Corporation—CCC—when it 
deems advisable, to purchase wheat flour 
and cornmeal for donation purposes, 
rather than entering into a contract to 
have fiour and cornmeal milled from 
grain in the CCC inventory. It also 
authorizes CCC to sell an equivalent 
amount of wheat and corn to offset pur- 
chases of flour and cornmeal. 

Thus the grain donation program 
would continue with an improved 
method of operation and with some sav- 
ing to the Government. 

The need for this legislation is appar- 
ent from the statement presented to the 
House by the Department of Agriculture 
and from the hearings by the House 
Committee on Agriculture. I refer you 
to the committee’s report for detail on 
the grain processing program. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of Agri- 
culture started its grain processing pro- 
gram following the passage of Public 
Law 311 in the 84th Congress in 1955. 
The House Agriculture Committee re- 
ported in May of 1955, H. R. 2851, a bill 
that I introduced to give authority for 
the processing of surplus grain into a 
form suitable for home or institution, 
and for donation to needy persons. The 
House approved this bill on May 25, 
1955, by the overwhelming vote of 344 
yeas to 1 nay. 

Final Congressional approval of this 
processing authority came later in the 
year, and the President signed an 
amended version of H. R. 2851 on August 
9, 1955. 

Support of this 1955 legislation for 
processing and donation of wheat flour 
and cornmeal came from many Members 
of the House and Senate with high un- 
employment in their areas, especially in 
the coalfields of the Nation. The pur- 
pose, essentially, was to make bread 
available to the many thousands of un- 
employed who were receiving surplus 
food commodities. 

Public Law 311 provided for a 2-year 
program. In 1956, Public Law 540—the 
omnibus farm bill of that year—was ap- 
proved by the Congress. Included in this 
law was a provision to make the process- 
ing authority permanent. Since the 
passage of Public Law 540, the program 
has continued to make wheat flour and 
cornmeal available to domestic outlets in 
all 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and to nonprofit voluntary 
welfare agencies at east, gulf, west coast, 
and Great Lakes ports for export to 
needy persons in foreign countries. 

The importance of this donation pro- 
gram to those areas of the Nation with 
substantial unemployment is great. 
Many of my colleagues advise me of the 
need for these processed grain products, 
and it is essential to the welfare of many 
thousands of persons that we continue 
these operations. Of course, donation of 
our surplus grains to those in need is as 
important part of the surplus disposal 
program. 
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The Department of Agriculture has 
provided the following information on 
the domestic and foreign donations of 
cornmeal and wheat flour for fiscal years 
1956, 1957, and 1958: 


[In thousands of pounds) 


I also include the following tabulation, 
by State, of domestic donations for fiscal 
year 1958. These are preliminary totals 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
may be subject to some revision, but they 
give a good estimate of the program in 
the past 12 months: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
Quantity of surplus cornmeal and wheat 
flour distributed to domestic outlets, fiscal 

year 1958 (preliminary) 
{In thousands of pounds} 


Cornmeal | Flour 
Alabama... 5, 155 9, 993 
Arizona.. $ 229 1, 273 
Arkansas. an 7,329 | 14,108 
California.. 1,745 10, 233 
z Si 227 2, 508 
145 1, 708 
la 54 404 
554 1,517 
Florida Ti 3,375 
Georgia 2, 404 5, 200 
Idaho. 38 473 
Illinois 2, 280 7,658 
Indiana 2, 139 3, 399 
Iowa._... 1, 566 4, 470 
Kansas. _..- 264 2, 912 
Kentucky.. 7,312 9, 248 
Lonisiana.. 7, 590 11, 059 
Maine.. ..-... 375 1, 506 
Maryland... 345 960 
Massachusetts. 248 2, 430 
Michigan.. 5, 690 14, 886 
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M ississippi_ 16,788 | 25, 204 
Missouri.. 2, 420 5, 513 
Montana 7 649 
Nebraska 42 1, 434 
Nevada... ne: il 80 
New Hamps psh: 90 977 
New Jersey. d 295 3,806 
New Mexico 808 087 
New York. Z 1,736 | 17, 468 
North Carolina_ ó 1, 199 3, 409 
North Dakota. g 301 1,778 
Ohio. ..._2. 22. $ 572 3, 027 
Oklahoma.. 8,902 | 14,312 
Oregon........ ws 183 1, 292 
Pennsylvania. ae 5,479 | 22,761 
Rhode Island. 103 836 
South Carolina 77 2,770 
South Dakota. 1, 203 3, 643 
‘Tennessee. 8,939 | 11,356 
‘exas_ 2 5 5, 054 8,986 
Utah... 374 2, 681 
Vermont 95 599 
Virginia. 2, 223 4, 547 
Washington 275 2, 084 
West Virgin 6,191 | 11, 550 
Wisconsin.. 518 3, 461 
n EEE P ER 217 525 
Total continental United 
Sa sensi TA E EN E 111,374 | 269, 431 
Alaska... 7 137 
Hawaii... 
Puerto Rico 
i pin Islands. 


Total United States and 
Territories. ..............- 


August 5 


Mr. Speaker, the grain processing 
program has been of tremendous help 
to the needy people of the Nation; it has 
enabled the school-lunch program to 
receive needed supplies of processed 
grain; it has been utilized in aid to char- 
itable institutions; it has helped our 
friends overseas; it has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the farm program 
by using surplus stocks of grain. 

The legislation now being considered 
by the Congress will serve to eliminate 
difficulties being encountered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and, in effect, 
help to meet the objectives of the dona- 
tion program, 


Prevailing Wage Rate Determinations in 
Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not unusual for confusion and misunder- 
standing to arise out of the operation of 
the Davis-Bacon Act, particularly with 
respect to the Department of Labor's de- 
termination of prevailing wage rates for 
federally financed projects. I have 
recently received a letter from the Ne- 
braska Chapter of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, which illus- 
trates this point. The letter, which 
follows immediately, contends that con- 
struction has been held up in specific 
instances by delays on the part of the 
Department of Labor in their prede- 
termination of wage rates. 

The Davis-Bacon Act represents an 
important facet of Government labor 
policy. Its enactment was a vital step 
in the progress that has been made and 
will be made toward recognizing the 
particular responsibility that the Gov- 
ernment holds for leading the way in 
good employment practices. Construc- 
tive criticism is always valuable. But 
critical contentions which are not 
founded in fact could, in this instance, 
serve to undermine the public confidence 
in a policy that is vital to the continued 
strength and vigor of the labor force. 
In order to set the record straight, I in- 
clude the complete correspondence that 
I have had on the subject in the RECORD 
under leave to extend my remarks: 

NEBRASKA CHAPTER, 
ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
OF AMERICA, 
Lincoln, Nebr., July 18, 1958. 
The Honorable JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, House Com- 


mittee on Labor Standards, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: Enclosed 
is an article from the Sunday Omaha World- 
Herald reporting on delays letting agencies 
here are experiencing with United States 
Labor Department predeterminations. 

Also enclosed are two other articles about 
delays caused by Labor Department wage 
lists. 

You may recall that proponents of Davis- 
Bacon provisions in the 1956 Federal-Aid 
Highway Act assured Congress that these 
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requirements would neither hamstring nor 
delay the interstate program. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES CRITCHFIELD, 
Manager, 


[From the Omaha World-Herald of July 10, 
1958] 
Lack or Wace RATINGS HALTS IMPERIAL 
AIRPORT 
(By James Denney) 

The State aeronautics department Wednes- 
day disclosed construction improvements at 
Imperial Municipal Airport are being delayed 
by failure of the United States Labor Depart- 
ment to supply a schedule of minimum wage 
rates. 

Aeronautics Director Rolland Harr said 
Federa! law requires that the Labor Depart- 
ment make a predetermination of minimum 
wages for the $60,000 project, 

ASKED FOR 57 

Financing of this job will include: Federal 
Government, $30,000; State of Nebraska, 
$15,000. 

“We requested through the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration the wage rates for 
57 job classifications for the Imperial con- 
struction May 27,” Mr. Harr said. 

“We received an answer June 19, giving us 
rates for only 20 jobs.” 

The director said construction cannot pro- 
ceed until the Department provides rates for 
every job so that a contractor can bid. 


ONE OF 17 CITIES 


Among the jobs left off were rates for 
bituminous surfacing. 

The difficulty apparently is similar to that 
faced by State Engineer L. N. Ress, who 
sought minimum wages for construction of 
Interstate Highway 1 interchange at 114th 
and L Streets near Omaha. 

Mr. Ress said his office still has not been 
given a complete wage schedule. 

Imperial was 1 of 17 Nebraska cities ap- 
proved for local air service by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in the Seven States Area case. 

SERVICE DELAYED 

It is to be served twice daily by Frontier 
Airlines on a route from Denver to Omaha, 
including stops at Sterling, Colo., Sidney, 
McCook, Kearney, Hastings, and Lincoln. 

Until the airport is completed, there will 
be a delay in Frontier service. 

James Critchfield, spokesman for the 
Highway-Heavy Chapter of the Associated 
General Contractors of Nebraska, said the 
rates supplied “average about 30 cents an 
hour above prevailing rates.” 

USED WRONG DATA 

He said it appears the Labor Department 
“inadvertently used rates on Bureau of 
Reclamation projects in Red Willow and 
Hitchcock Counties for its Imperial deter- 
mination.” 

The incomplete minimum hourly rate 
schedule given the Aeronautics Department 
for the Imperial project: 


Cranes, derricks and draglines___.... 
Euclid load operators............... 


Tractors, 35-horsepower__.......... - 
Truckdriver, up to 4 tons........... 
Truckdriver, 4 tons and over__...... 
Euclids and dumpsters, under 12 


TONS .2-nncewnnenccnen nonce ....--- 
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[From the Lincoln Star of February 7, 1958] 


Wace List Postpones LETTING OF BIDS ON 
INTERSTATE 
(By Betty Person) 

Nebraska's first scheduled interstate high- 
way project for 1958 has been deleted from 
the highway department’s February 27 let- 
ting, State Engineer L. N. Ress said Thurs- 
day. 

The project involved was a $1,300,000 inter- 
change at 114th and L in Omaha. 

The highway chief said the deletion was 
necessary because the Labor Department 
submitted only 20 wage predeterminations 
when 60 were requested, and that the wage 
rates on the 20 submitted “averaged 60 per- 
cent in excess of the average set by this 
(highway) department.” 

Ress had receive wage predeterminations 
on 19 classifications by long-distance phone 
call Tuesday, and received the official notifi- 
cation of 20 wage rates Thursday, 

IMPOSSIBLE 

“In discussing this situation with several 
Nebraska contractors, it was their considered 
opinion it would be impossible for a con- 
tractor to submit an intelligent bid on the 
basis of the limited number of wage rates 
and the substantial increase over rates cur- 
rently in effect in this area,” he continued. 

Citing an example, Ress said the Nebraska 
Highway Department had submitted a wage 
predetermination of $1.35 an hour for the 
iron worker reinforcing classification, and 
that the Labor Department submitted its 
wage rate for this classification at $3.20 an 
hour. 

The highway department “worked for 
months” establishing its wage predetermina- 
tions, Ress said, and had used as its basis 
the prevailing wages paid on all highway 
jobs in the Douglas Couniy area in 1957 
and late 1956. 


MADE ADJUSTMENTS 


He also stressed that the highway depart- 
ment had made adjustments to increase 
many classifications where it was warranted. 

Ress said he had discussed the matter with 
a representative of the Labor Department by 
telephone late Thursday afternoon. “It ap- 
pears that a considerable difference of opin- 
ion exists between the Department of Labor 
and this department as to the manner of 
arriving at the prevailing wage rates in the 
area,” he added. 

According to the 1956 Federal-Aid High- 
way Act, he said, the Secretary of Labor shall 
consult with the highway department on 
wage rates required on 90-10 projects. 

Ress declared the Department of Labor had 
not done this, but that he will write them 
Friday requesting them to furnish Nebraska 
with the information they used in making 
wage predeterminations. 

THIRTY-DAY ASSURANCES 

The State engineer also noted during hear- 
ings before Congress of the 1956 Highway 
Act, there were assurances that wage pre- 
determinations would be made by the Labor 
Department in a period not to exceed 30 days. 

Nebraska submitted its wage predetermi- 
nations December 14, Ress said, noting that it 
did not receive the official list until 54 days 
after the submission of the request. 

The State engineer said negotiations will 
continue with the Department of Labor and 
that the letting of the Omaha interchange 
will be undertaken as soon as acceptable 
rates and a complete schedule of wages can 
be determined. 

Noting that another interstate project is 
scheduled for the April letting, this one in 
the Lincoln area involving the Havelock 
interchange west to Highway 77, Ress said, 
“If they do the same thing on the Lincoln 
job as the Omaha job, the same thing will 
occur and the same differences prevail.” 
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[From the Omaha World-Herald of July 13, 
1958] 
LABOR PAINS DELAY BUILDING In NEBRASKA— 
DEPARTMENT SLOW To Ser Wace RATES— 
Hosprrats, HIiGcHwayYs, Roaps HELD Back 


(By James Denney) 


Nebraska was suffering from United States 
Department of Labor pains Saturday. 

The Davis-Bacon Act, which allows the 
Department to approve minimum wages for 
construction of projects in which Uncle Sam 
shares the cost, was blamed for delaying con- 
struction of new highways, hospitals, and 
airports across the State. 

Three statehouse officials said the trouble 
lies in too much Washington redtape. 


STARTED IN DECEMBER 


They are State Engineer L. N. Ress, State 
Aeronautics Director, Rolland Harr, and 
Verne Pangborn, chief of the State health 
department's hospital division. 

Mr. Ress’ trouble started in December 
when he sought a wage predetermination 
based on prevailing wages in rural Douglas 
County for construction of the Interstate 
Highway 1 Interchange at 114th and L 
Streets near Omaha. 

He wanted to advertise the project for 
bids in February. He finally was able to take 
bids in June. 

NO APPRENTICE 

Reason: “Delay in getting a wage sched- 
ule.” 

Mr. Harr’s troubles came to light last week 
with a disclosure that runway improvements 
at the Imperial Municipal Airport are being 
held up “because the Labor Department will 
not supply us a complete list of wages.” 

And Mr. Pangborn revealed that for sey- 
eral years his division has had difficulty get- 
ting the Labor Department to recognize a 
wage schedule for apprentices because tne 
Washington officials say there are no appren- 
tice training programs in some Nebraska 
towns. 

What do statehouse officials do to iron out 
their troubles? 


SOLUTION OFFERED 


They appeal to the Nebraska Association 
of General Contractors in Lincoln, which in 
turn appeals to its Washington office. 

Eventually, this results in a wage schedule, 
sometimes not. All too frequently it ends 
with Washington officials ordering higher 
wages than the prevailing rates, statehouse 
officials say. 

The solution? 

Former Gov. Robert B. Crosby, attorney 
for the Better Nebraska Association, hopes 
that next year he can convince some Con- 
gressional committee that it is time to in- 
vestigate administration of the Davis-Bacon 
Act. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 5, 1958. 
Mr. JAMES CRITCHFIELD, 

Manager, Nebraska Chapter, Associated 
General Contractors of America, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

Dear MR. CrITCHFIELD: This is in reference 
to your letter of July 18, 1958, which en- 
closed an article from the Sunday Omaha 
World-Herald reporting on wage determina- 
tions issued by the United States Department 
of Labor to be included in contracts for high- 
way construction in the Omaha area. 

The data you submit indicates that the 
Department of Labor did not consult with 
the State highway department as required 
by the Federal-Aid Highway Act; that 60 
wage classifications were requested and only 
20 were set up by the Labor Department and 
that the delay in the bid lettings was due to 
the delay in the issuance of wage deter- 
minations by the Department of Labor. 

Information furnished me from other 
sources, however, seems to indicate that an 
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entirely different set of circumstances actu- 
ally exists with regard to this matter. 

I am informed that the Solicitor of Labor 
was in consultation with the Nebraska State 
Highway Department representatives, as well 
as representatives from your organization, 
for a full 2 days and that after such consul- 
tation representatives of various Nebraska 
organizations were personally interviewed 
by the Secretary of Labor. I understand that 
the evidence submitted by the highway de- 
partment in substantiation of their recom- 
mendations for lower rates on this type of 
construction included out-State projects far 
beyond the immediate locality of the project 
at Millard, and that such evidence did not 
include the highway and bridge projects on 
which collectiye-bargaining rates had been 
paid. Further, representatives of the State 
highway department were interviewed by 
representatives of the United States De- 
partment of Labor when they made on-the- 
spot field investigations of this matter. It 
would appear that the United States De- 
partment of Labor had not only consulted 
with representatives of the State highway 
department, but had given the evidence fur- 
nished by them every consideration. 

With regard to the number of classifica- 
tions in the wage determinations issued by 
the United States Department of Labor, I 
note that the decision of the Solicitor of 
Labor dated March 22, 1958, contains 40 dif- 
ferent wage classifications. I am informed 
that the successful bidder on the Millard 
project has expressed no dissatisfaction with 
the number of wage classifications available 
to him for performing this work. I, there- 
fore, fail to see the materiality of this point. 

With respect to the delay in award of the 
Millard contract, it appears from the record 
that the first wage determination for this 
work was issued February 4 and the second 
issued March 22, 1958, and that the delay in 

of the contracts until June was due, 
not to the failure of the United States Labor 
Department to issue a wage determination, 
but rather due to the dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by you and others with the wage rates 
predetermined by the Solicitor of Labor. I 
am informed that several disinterested repre- 
sentatives of the public outside the Labor 
Department examined personally the wage 
data on which these rates were predeter- 
mined, and that it was their opinion that the 
rates were fully justified by the facts as re- 
ported to the Department of Labor, It ap- 
pears that in protesting these wage determi- 
nations the point was stressed that the same 
Wage rates prevailed on highway-construc- 
tion work in Douglas and Sarpy Counties as 
prevailed throughout the rest of the State. 
This is completely contrary to the views you 
expressed on page 59 of a hearing at Omaha, 
Nebr., on January 28, 1953. The excerpts 
furnished me indicate that you had omitted 
wage data on Douglas and Sarpy County 
projects because in your opinion the differ- 
ential which existed between rates paid on 
building and highway construction in the 
Test of the State of Nebraska did not exist 
in Douglas and Sarpy Counties. I am in- 
formed that the United States Department 
of Labor actually made two field investiga- 
tions of this wage matter, and that the deci- 
sion of the Solicitor dated March 22, 1958, 
Was made only after an exhaustive review of 
the report of these two field investigations 
and evidence submitted by all parties con- 
cerned. The United States Department of 
Labor could not have done much more than 
it did in this case. It is my opinion that 
we would have to go far to find a case which 
has had more impartial, exhaustive, and far- 
reaching consideration than the one you have 
referred to me here. 

I have also had occasion to discuss this 
matter with some of my colleagues, and it 
has been pointed out to me that this whole 
matter is the result of some out-State Ne- 
braska contractors trying to come into the 
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Omaha area and freeze out the Omaha con- 
tractors from doing any interstate highway 
work. It seems to me if the rates applicable 
to work in the Omaha area were those paid 
by out-State contractors, such contracts 
could and would be awarded to contractors 
from out of the State of Nebraska entirely; 
and not only would the Omaha contractors 
and workers be deprived of the construction 
employment, but also the same thing could 
happen to the out-State Nebraska contrac- 
tors. Iam sure you are not in favor of such 
an eventuality. 

I believe that the foregoing clearly shows 
the United States Department of Labor has 
in this case complied fully with all applicable 
laws and regulations. 

Sincerely yours, 
JameEs ROOSEVELT. 


Where Are We Headed? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include my 
speech to the Cincinnati Rotary Club on 
July 31, 1958: 


WHERE ARE WE HEADED? 


I am deeply appreciative of this opportu- 
nity to talk to this cross-section of the lead- 
ers of Cincinnati as represented in Rotary. 

You may not recall it—but within a short 
time after I was elected to Congress for the 
first time in 1952, I talked to Cincinnati 
Rotary. I looked at that speech the other 
day and wondered if the applause I received 
at that time wasn't motivated by the same 
courtesy and kindness which the Members of 
Congress show to a freshman upon the com- 
pletion of his maiden speech on the floor. 

He gets—for perhaps the first and the last 
time—a goodly round of applause, no matter 
how bad his effort might be. 

Today I want to comment briefly on a few 
of the issues with which the Congress and 
the Nation have been wrestling during the 
past number of years. I hope to avoid en- 
gaging in the political game of fence-strad- 
dling so that you will know where I stand, 
Of course, I always reserve the right to 
change my mind on any issue because, as you 
well may guess, I have found myself to be 
wrong on—well, I'll take the fifth on how 
many occasions. 

Even some constitutents change their 
minds, Let me give you an example. 


FOREIGN AID—FOR WHAT? 


When I first went to Congress, there were 
a number of industrialists who, about as 
forcibly as they dared, insisted that I vote 
against foreign aid and the liberalization of 
our tariff laws. Lo and behold, this year 
these same gentlemen were just as strenu- 
ously urging that I support the multi-billion- 
dollar foreign-aid program and the free-trade 
policies. These men had reversed their 
stand and could not quite appreciate why I 
had not. 

Of course, I could not quite understand 
their switch until I learned that they had 
invested a considerable amount of money in 
plants in Europe to take advantage of tax 
concessions and cheap labor. Naturally, 
they now want no tariff barriers so that they 
can more readily find markets in this country 
for their finished products. 

The multi-billion-dollar foreign-aid pro- 
gram, which was a sin just a few years ago 
to these gentlemen, became a great Christian 
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endeavor to aid the underprivileged peoples 
of the world so that they would not suc- 
cumb to atheistic Communist ideology. I 
would not be so cynical as to suggest that 
some of these giant corporations which have 
plants and investments abroad have a more 
practical reason for now backing the foreign- 
aid program; namely, to protect and give 
greater assurance of success to their foreign 
enterprises. 

Iam not criticizing these corporations for 
starting industries abroad and taking ad- 
vantage of substantial tax concessions and 
labor costs that run as low as one-tenth of 
those for comparable services in the United 
States. Reuther and his crowd must share 
the responsibility, along with organizations 
like United States Steel, and excessive gov- 
ernment spending for pricing ourselves out 
of markets, devaluating the dollar, sky- 
rocketing taxes, and feeding the fires of 
ruinous inflation, all of which have started 
this migration of American industry. 
What concerns me is this unusual flow of 
American capital abroad for these reasons 
instead of its investment in the expansion 
of local plants and new industry so that we 
might cope with the unprecedented growth 
in our population and the coming influx of 
immigrants if the present agitation to de- 
stroy our immigration barriers is successful. 

What happens to small business and in- 
dustry—the backbone of this country— 
which cannot establish plants in Europe, 
which, in order to maintain our high stand- 
ard of living, must continue to pay high 
labor costs, the 52 percent corporate tax, and 
even higher personal taxes to sustain this 
orgy of spending in which we are engaged? 

What happens to small business and 
American labor when it will be compelled 
in the next 5, 10, and 15 years to compete 
with goods made abroad in American-owned 
factories and produced at a fraction of the 
cost of those made here? 

Under our foreign-aid programs we have 
already given to the Japanese and many oth- 
ers the most modern mass-production 
machinery available—later models than 
many of those in American factories. 

Yesterday the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs reported a bill which has 
already passed the Senate to pay subsidies 
in the amount of $650 million to sustain the 
mining industry. Why? Simply because our 
foreign-aid program, together with extremely 
liberal tariffs, has all but ruined that great 
industry in this country. With foreign-aid 
money we have helped to develop the mining 
industry of foreign countries and then per- 
mitted their minerals to be sold in this coun- 
try below United States mining production 
costs. I predict that we are going to have 
more legislation calling for subsidy payments 
to more and more industries in this country. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE MESS 

Because of our high standards of living 
and high cost of production, most foreign 
countries can easily afford to enter into mu- 
tual tariff cuts with this country. 

In many instances for concessions here 
they can afford to admit American commodi- 
ties free of any duties because we cannot 
possibly compete in their markets. If our 
standards of living were anyway near com- 
parable to those of foreign countries and 
our taxes and costs of production were like- 
wise comparable, I would be a more en- 
thusiastic freetrader than our mutual 
friend, Charlie Taft. . 

I realize that we are the leader of the 
Free World, and that we have had thrust 
upon us obligations which we do not want 
but which we cannot avoid. I realize that 
there is miserable poverty throughout the 
world. ‘There is no Christian, no sensible 
man, who does not want all people to haye 
more of the good things in life. 

I realize further that this is the greatest 
and strongest Nation in the world (although 
our leadership is being seriously challenged 
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by the Soviets today), and that as such 
leader we have certain obligations to the 
less fortunate people of the earth. 

But I also realize that we cannot carry 
the whole world on our back; that we can- 
not cure the poverty and wretchedness of 
the whole world; that we cannot buy loyalty 
and allies. We just don’t have the ability to 
do it without eventually destroying our- 
selves. Our first duty is to keep America 
strong so that it can continue to stand, as 
we do today, as the only real obstacle to 
world domination by the Kremlin. 


SPENDING, DEBT, AND CREDIT 


I admit that the countries who are asking 
for aid or to whom we are giving it with- 
out their asking are broke—but so are we. 
The trouble is they admit they're broke, but 
we do not. 

Our acknowledged national debt today is 
$280 billion dollars. We are this week being 
asked to raise the debt ceiling another 
$8 billion. There is now legislation 
pending in the Rules Committee such as 
the community facilities and distressed 
area bills calling for new and expanded 
activities of the Federal Government, which, 
if passed, will add $11 billion a year 
to our estimated $80 billion budget for next 
year. I am happy to say these are not this 
administration's proposals, Our deficit this 
fiscal year will be $12 billion, the greatest 
peacetime deficit in all history. 

There are potential obligations of the 
United States which almost double the $280 
billion. Even at the $280 billion figure, the 
debt of the United States is approximately 
$40 billion more than the total com- 
bined debt of all of the other countries of 
the world. Why do we not realize that it is 
only the credit of the United States which 
sustains our precarious position today? 

There is a limit to that credit. Just 
exactly what that limit is no one can tell. 
But I'm worried that we are somewhere near 
the breaking point. In the operation of our 
homes, in the management of our businesses, 
the intangible and uncertain question always 
is and should be: How much will our credit 
stand? How much debt can we carry with- 
out courting disaster and bankruptcy? 

Remember, one phase of the total offen- 
sive now being waged against us by the So- 
viets is economic. Obviously, such an of- 
fensive is directed toward the destruction of 
the economy of the United States. In fact, 
the Communist strategists have often said 
that one of the weapons they will use in 
bringing about our eventual capitulation is 
to have us spend ourselves into bankruptcy. 

Gen. Claire Chennault, who died this 
week of cancer, was one of the truly great 
soldiers of our time. He was the leader of 
the famous Flying Tigers and later com- 
manded the United States Air Force in the 
Far East. 

He was a man who understood the Com- 
munists because he had fought them for 
more than 20 years. The Committee on 
Un-American Activities wanted the Amer- 
ican people to have the benefit of his ex- 
perience and expert knowledge before he 
died. 

General Chennault said in his testimony 
just a few weeks ago, and I quote: 

“I believe the Communists will not take 
over a lot of Asia where they could. They 
want us to continue pouring aid into those 
areas, break us, build up a national debt, 
spend everything that we earn from day to 
day, month to month, and year to year, until 
our currency is no longer of any value. 
Then they will be ready to take the United 
States in turn.” 

Yes; we are learning day by day that we 
cannot buy allies, that they will act in their 
own self-interest when the chips are down, 
no matter how many American dollars have 
been poured into their economy. President 
Eisenhower made a significant statement 
the other day. When he sent the marines 
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into Lebanon—and he had no alternative, as 
I intend to point out later—the West Ger- 
man Government said some mighty harsh 
things about his action. A leading German 
newspaper called him an idiot. The Presi- 
dent asked: “Is this what we get for giving 
Germany $7.5 billion of aid since the war?” 

We know that other recipients of Ameri- 
can aid have acted similarly, and you and I 
know further that, when the showdown 
comes—human nature being what it is— 
self-interest and self-preservation will pre- 
vail. 

Gen. Albert C.' Wedemeyer, who headed 
strategic planning for the Army in World 
War II, testified before our comittee. He 
said that, if we should get into an all-out 
war with Russia, we will never have the op- 
portunity to use our air bases or missile- 
launching sites in Europe or North Africa 
because our current allies and friends have 
a terrific fear—and properly so—of nuclear 
retaliation by the Soviets. 

But for a few minutes let's get back to the 
precarious financial condition of the United 
States. It has been this precarious financial 
condition of the country—the more than $7 
billion interest payment on its debt alone 
each year—coupled with the crushing bur- 
den of taxes which the American people 
and American business have been compelled 
to carry for three decades, that has controlled 
and dictated my attitude toward much legis- 
lation which has faced the Congress since I 
went there 6 years ago. 

Long before the late Bob Taft suggested 
that I run to succeed Charlie Elston, those of 
us who follow the Taft-Byrd philosophy in 
Government complained and campaigned 
against the ever-increasing bureaucracy of 
the New Deal, the astronomical expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government, and the 
ever-increasing tax load on the American 
people and American business. I did not go 
to Washington to support programs and leg- 
islation which augment those evils. I did 
not go to Washington to participate in the 
dissolution of the economy or fiscal stability 
of the United States. 

These things which we considered wrong 
when propounded and enacted by the new 
and fair deals do not gain respectability or 
soundness under the name of modern re- 
publicanism. Just remember, we are never 
going to get tax reductions that are justi- 
fied and which do not adversely affect the 
economy of the United States until we put 
a stop to unbridled spending. Tax cuts 
without spending cuts lead to greater debt, 
move us closer to fiscal collapse, and, of 
course fan the fires of ruinous and uncon- 
trollable inflation. 

I have on occasion opposed new and ex- 
panded activities for the Federal Govern- 
ment which have merit and are desirable. 
There are two principal reasons, however, 
for my opposition: 

First, because the program would fur- 
ther increase the indebtedness of the Fed- 
eral Government, the tax burden on our 
people, and weaken the fiscal structure of 
the United States. 

Second, because I felt that the project 
or program was one that should be carried 
on by local or State government. 

Let me give you one or two examples. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Those who have opposed various Federal- 
aid programs for education have been 
charged with being insensible to the wel- 
fare of the children of the country, benefits 
for teachers, and education generally. Just 
the opposite, however, is true. 

Everyone with a grain of sense knows that 
eventually any type of Federal-aid program 
results in Federal interference, domination, 
and control. To argue differently is to dis- 
regard the record completely. 

Whenever you pour Federal money into 
local government, Federal control auto- 
matically becomes necessary if for no other 
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reason than to see that Federal dollars are 
not wasted at local levels because somehow 
the impression is gained by many local 
governments that Federal money in some 
mysterious way is manna from Washington, 
and, therefore, its spending need not be 
scrutinized as carefully as State and local 
dollars. 

Education is one of the last major ac- 
tivities that we have kept in the hands of 
the local authorities. 

If the Federal Government takes over— 
and I predict it will if the present trend 
continues—you are going to have a depart- 
ment of education filled with hundreds of 
thousands of new bureaucrats that will 
dwarf all other departments of Government 
with the exception of defense. Your 
schools, your children, your teachers, and 
your curricula will eventually operate under 
mandate from Washington, 

I believe our school boards, our school 
administrators, our teachers, and our PTA’s 
can do a better job for Cincinnati schools 
with our own tax dollars than can some 
bureaucrat in Washington, just as I believe 
if Washington lets us use our own money 
that our city council, our planning com- 
mission and citizens development com- 
mittee, and our metropolitan housing 
authority can do a better job at urban rede- 
velopment, free from the red tape and dic- 
tation of Washington bureaucrats who have 
never seen fountain square. You know that 
for every educational and urban rede- 
velopment dollar Ohio sends to the Potomac, 
in will be lucky if it gets 50 cents back. 

I realize that the States and local govern- 
ments would have an easier time meeting 
their financial obligations if the Federal 
Government did not siphon off so much of 
the tax dollar. That is one reason why the 
handful of conservatives in the Congress 
continue to oppose the ever-expanding ac- 
tivities and programs of the Central Gov- 
ernment—so that we will not have to siphon 
off more and more tax dollars to the detri- 
ment of local government, 


DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


One could hardly be talking about current 
government problems, particularly in Cin- 
cinnati, without mentioning the man who 
has perhaps the second biggest job on the 
Potomac, Ninety-nine and fourty-four one 
hundredths percent of those in both politi- 
cal parties agree that our fellow Cincinnatian 
is doing a terrific job as Secretary of Defense 
even though his honeymoon is now over. 
Of course, there are a few admirals and gen- 
erals whom he has refused to soft-soap. 

The President’s and Secretary McElroy’s 
Defense reorganization plan was long over- 
due. 

It was a major step toward centralizing 
the control of the four branches of the 
armed services to eliminate much of the 
waste, inefficiency, duplication of effort, and 
rivalries which have plagued our defense 
setup for many years. The House, in my 
opinion, made a serious mistake in not going 
along in three instances with the President’s 
recommendations. However, the Senate and 
the conference committee corrected most of 
these mistakes, and the President and Secre- 
tary of Defense now will get practically what 
they asked for. 

Some people feel—but only whisper it— 
that the President’s program does not go far 
enough—that we are not going to have real 
unification of the services with the most 
effective striking force, free of silly rivalries, 
until and unless we establish a modern “de- 
fense corps of the United States” in one 
uniform, I admit this is heresy. And my 
mail in the next few days will be bristling 
with some well-known army profanity for 
just repeating the rumor. 

This rivalry and jealousy among the var- 
ious branches of the service is so bad that 
even many Members of Congress have chosen 
up sides to the extent that they are labeled, 
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stamped, and marked as Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine or Air Force votes, 

The fast-changing concepts of modern 
warfare have the four branches of the sery- 
ice confuse, upset, and at times angry as to 
their changing roles. As an example, not too 
many years ago the Air Force took away 
from the Army—principally the Artillery— 
the job of delivering projectiles to their 
targets. 

The Army is now happy because, with the 

advent of the rockets and guided missiles, it 
looks as if that task will again return to the 
Army—over the Air Force's dead body, how- 
ever. 
Here is another example. There is not 
much dispute that the nuclear submarine— 
a moving target—will play an even more 
vital role than it has in the past, especially 
if we are prevented from using our overseas 
airbases and launching sites. Submarine 
warfare is an assignment carried out by the 
Navy. But antisubmarine warfare has rad- 
ically changed. It looks as if planes and 
helicopters will be able to deliver the best 
knockout punch against enemy subs. Both 
the Navy and the Air Force now claim this 
as their job. When teacher finally makes 
the assignment, one or the other is going 
to be most unhappy. 

The answer may be, as has been sug- 
gested, a defense corps of the United Ctates 
in one uniform. It is argued that it could 
carry out various fighting assignments, just 
as the Army today is comprised of the In- 
fantry, Artillery, Tank Corps, etc. Each 
performing a different fighting function. I 
assure you, however, that if our friend, 
Neil McElroy, would push for one uni- 
form at this time, his Hooper or Neilson 
rating, particularly at the Penatgon, would 
drop fast. There is a lobby that is a 
lobby. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 

Other than the Soviet threat, there is 
nothing of greater importance than the pas- 
sage of effective labor legislation to bring to 
a halt the theft, fraud, extortion, blackmail, 
and the sordid abuse of power by certain 
labor bosses as revealed by the shocking 
testimony before the McClellan committee. 

I will not attempt to review the long his- 
tory of usurpation of power not only against 
the public interest but also to the detri- 
ment and cynical betrayal of the man in 
the shop. 

The AFL-CIO, of course, acted wisely— 
and is to be commended—for expelling the 
corrupt unions. Expulsion alone is not 
enough. It is not the answer. Quite a few 
years ago the CIO expelled a number of the 
Communist-dominated unions after revela- 
tions by Congressional committees. Such 
expulsion did not relieve the union and the 
rank-and-file membership from Communist 
domination and control, as was predicted. 
The fact is that today the Communist 
leadership in some instances has a greater 
stranglehold than before the CIO acted. 

Neither has expulsion eliminated from 
labor’s ranks the mobsters, racketeers, and 
men with long criminal records who have 
forced their way into positions of power in 
certain unions and businesses and preyed 
not only upon the public but especially up- 
on labor’s rank and file. 

The expelled Hoffa-Beck Teamsters Union, 
the largest single union in the United 
States, is presently joining forces with the 
Harry Bridges’, Communist-dominated, 
Longshoremen’s Union and the corrupt east 
coast waterfront unions. In fact, a crimi- 
nal background in the Hoffa and Bakers 
Unions and Communist Party membership 
in the Bridges’ outfit appear to have been 
a prerequisite for a job and advancement 
in the union hierarchy. The strategic po- 
sition and power of this unholy Hoffa- 
Bridges alliance under the present helpless 
status of the laws of this country is ter- 
rifying to contemplate. Our entire shipping 
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and transportation system could be par- 
alyzed in time of war or other internal 
upheaval upon the whim of two or three ut- 
terly corrupt and power-hungry men. 

In the face of this possibility and many 
other factors, how can anyone say that big 
labor must not be made subject to the 
antitrust laws? Of course, even the respon- 
sible unions do not want this although it 
will not hurt or interfere with their opera- 
tion any more than it does with industry 
which is willing to play according to the 
rules of the game. Labor unions have 
grown up; they have become big business. 
The overwhelming evidence indicates that 
they should be made subject to reasonable 
antitrust legislation. 

Unfortunately this Congress in this elec- 
tion year does not have the courage to pass 
a labor bill containing such a provision and 
at least half a dozen other provisions needed 
not only for the protection of the general 
public but in particular to free the man in 
the shop from those in both labor and man- 
agement who would abuse him. One of 
these days some of us will learn that the 
smartest thing to do politically is to cour- 
ageously do the right thing. 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
rank and file members of the laboring force 
in this country want representatives in Con- 
gress who are beholden neither to the labor 
boss nor to management. 

They are learning that their interests are 
not always necessarily the same as those of 
certain labor bosses or of some in manage- 
ment who would exploit them. 

While the Kennedy-Ives labor bill, which 
has passed the Senate, contains needed pro- 
visions to correct some of the abuses with 
which we are all familiar, it is weak and 
totally inadequate to do the job. Actually 
the last section of the bill seriously weakens 
rather than strengthens existing provisions 
of the law. 


COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


I could not close this talk today without 
mentioning the issue which transcends and 
dwarfs all others—our struggle against the 
forces of international communism. Be- 
cause of its importance and my identifica- 
tion and familiarity with at least certain 
facets of the problem, I should perhaps have 
devoted my entire talk to this subject. 

Since the close of the Korean war, until 
the marines landed at Beirut on July 15, 
during a so-called period of peace, we have 
spent the staggering sum of $180 billion for 
the defense of this Nation and the Free World 
@gainst the conspirators of the Kremlin. 
This amount for defense alone in the last 
6 years and, as I said, in a so-called period 
of peace, is more than three times the 
amount spent by this Government for all of 
its functions in war and peace from its 
founding in 1776 to and through the end of 
World War I. 

If this expenditure and the fact that we 
have American boys stationed in 69 coun- 
tries of the world did not convince some 
that this is the life and death issue of our 
day, then the current crisis in the Near 
East has wiped away all doubt. 

I am certainly not an expert on this peril- 
ous and explosive situation in which we find 
ourselves today in the Near East. I do 
know, howevef, what the Committee on Un- 
American Activities has been trying to tell 
the American people for many years—about 
a general pattern of infiltration and sub- 
version, recently called indirect aggression, 
that has happened and is happening, to a 
greater or less degree, in the Near East, in 
Africa, in Asia, in almost every country of 
the world, including the United States. 

It comes from the testimony of count- 
less witnesses, from ex-Communists, secret 
agents of the FBI, from those who suffered 
the bestiality and privations of Soviet labor 
camps, from experts such as Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen, Rabbi S. Andhil Fineberg, Dr. 
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Daniel A. Poling, J. Edgar Hoover, Edward 
Hunter, Constantine Brown, Generals Chen- 
nault, Willoughby, and Wedemeyer, and 
dozens of others. 

First, let me say that I do not believe— 
and I pray that I am right—that we are 
going to have an all-out nuclear war in the 
foreseeable future for two reasons: 

First, because the firepower and destruc- 
tive force of the East and the West is fairly 
well balanced and neither side is going to 
risk almost total destruction. 

Second, because the Soviet Union, in the 
short span of 40 years of existence, has been 
incredibly successful in expanding its em- 
pire from a handful of Bolsheviks who took 
over Russia in 1918 to the domination and 
control of one-third of the land mass of the 
world and one-third of its people, with an- 
other one-third in the so-called neutral bloc 
fast drifting toward the Communist orbit. 


NEW WEAPONS OF WARFARE 


Russia has done this largely through the 
use of a new weapon of warfare which is 
more effective than the atom bomb or nu- 
clear guided missiles and certainly less 
costly. It is the insidious and diabolical 
weapon of infiltration and subversion with 
which she has penetrated the countries of 
the Free World, their peoples and institu- 
tions, and taken them one by one behind 
the Iron Curtain. So why should the 
Soviets risk the total destruction of their 
cities? 

Those who today still think of war in 
terms of military aggression are living in a 
fool's paradise. Russia has abandoned the 
centuries-old concept of war. 

This may come as a shock to you, but the 
Soviets do not want to destroy the cities of 
the United States or any of the cities of 
the Free World if they can help it. And 
why? 

Mr. Edward Hunter answered this question 
in his testimony before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities a few months 
ago. Mr. Hunter is one of the great author- 
ities on Communist psychological warfare, a 
newspaper correspondent, author, lecturer, 
and former officer in the O. S. S., a man who 
has spent more than 31 years in countries 
under various forms of Communist pressure 
and attack. Out of the wealth of his ex- 
perience and firsthand knowledge, he said: 

“War has changed its form. The Com- 
munists have discovered that a man killed 
by a bullet is useless. He can dig no coal. 
They have discovered that a demolished city 
is useless. Its mills produce no cloth, 

“The objective of modern warfare is to 
capture intact the minds of the peopie and 
their possessions so that they can be put to 
use. This is the modern conception of slav- 
ery, that puts all others into the kinder- 
garten age.” 

Hunter continued: “The United States is 
the main battlefield in this war. I mean 
specifically the people and the soil and the 
resources of the United States. 

“They seek to conquer the United States 
in a manner so that it voluntarily falls into 
the Red orbit. If we have to be conquered 
by destructive nuclear-age weapons, it will 
be considered a setback by the Kremlin.” 

Of course, we don’t have to take the word 
of Edward Hunter or the other experts. Way 
back in 1923, in outlining the steps the 
Soviets would take in bringing the world 
under the heel of the Communist apparatus, 
Lenin said: 

“First, we will take Eastern Europe; then 
the masses of Asia; then the Near East; then 
Africa; then we will encircle the United 
States which will be the last bastion of cap- 
italism. We will not have to attack. It will 
fall like an overripe fruit into our hands.” 

And how do they say they plan to do this? 
Not by outward aggression, but by indirect 
aggression, by infiltration and subversion, by 
abduction and assassination, just as they 
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did in the Near East this month. Oh yes, 
there are those who contend that this is 
purely an uprising of Arab nationalism, the 
throwing off of the last vestiges of European 
colonialism, just as they said that the revo- 
lution in China and the attack on South 
Korea were the uprising of agrarian re- 
formers. 

No one with a grain of sense will deny that 
Arab nationalism, anti-Semitism, oil, and 
half a dozen other complex problems are fac- 
tors in the Near East crisis, But anyone who 
understands Communist techniques knows 
that the guiding and directing hand is that 
of the conspirators in the Kremlin. In the 
Lenin school of political and psychological 
warfare, the Communist agents are taught 
not only to foment strife and hatreds of 
every nature and description, not only to 
create contempt and ridicule for the estab- 
lished government and law-enforcement 
agencies of the nations which they are in- 
filtrating, but also to support, promote, and 
augment so-called popular causes and revo- 
lutionary movements within those countries. 

Nasser is the tool of Moscow, whether he 
knows it or not. Today Russia is hypocriti- 
cally pretending to support the nationalist 
aspirations of all of the countries of Africa 
and the Near East. By the use of her vicious 
propaganda machine, she is beating the dead 
horse of European colonialism, while at the 
very moment she has her agents, her dedi- 
cated Communist followers, in key places in 
every one of those governments. At the 
proper time the Soviets plan to take over the 
African countries, not by outward aggression, 
but as she has most of the countries which 
are now behind the Iron Curtain, by grad- 
ually placing her agents and followers in 
key and sensitive positions. 

It takes only a comparatively few highly 
trained and skilled agents and saboteurs to 
throw a country into the Communist orbit. 
The masses of the people have little to say 
or at least are powerless to do anything 
about it. The fact is that today in Russia 
and in her satellites only a small percent- 
age of the people are dedicated Communists. 

These few are the people, however, who 
occupy the positions of power and control, 
when they act, it does not make much dif- 
ference whether the country and its peo- 
ple are poor or wealthy, whether they have 
had the benefit of the foreign-aid programs 
of the United States or not. 

Iraq was considered the most stable and 
pro-Western government in the Near East. 
In the last few years she has received $46 
million in economic and military aid. The 
pro-Western leaders were assassinated, a 
few key jobs changed hands, and the coup 
Was accomplished quicker than a wink. 
How? We find the answer in an editorial 
in last Sunday's Cincinnati Enquirer, and I 
quote: 

“The Baghdad coup was a masterpiece of 
stealth, plotted down to tiny detail in the 
Soviet Union’s foreign espionage general 
headquarters at Bern, Switzerland.” 

It was this event in a long series that 
broke the camel’s back and caused us to 
act on Lebanon’s request for help by land- 
ing the Marines in Beirut. 

The worldwide Communist propaganda 
machine charges us with being the ag- 
gressor. Actually we moved into Lebanon 
to stop the continuous indirect aggression 
and infiltration which the Soviets have been 
accelerating in every nation of the world, 
including the United States. Since we have 
neyer engaged in the diabolical use of in- 
filtration and subversion as a means of 
aggression, it was necessary for us to send 
in the Marines and use the conventional 
means of stopping the Soviets and their 
puppets in their drive toward world domi- 
nation, 

To me the great tragedy is that there are 
so Many people in this country who for one 
reason or another refuse to believe that the 
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same pattern of indirect aggression, infiltra- 
tion, and subversion is taking place here and 
now. I could talk to you for hours about 
those things which are happening in the 
effort to destroy us and every other free 
country from within. I could tell you about 
the more than 2,000 potential saboteurs 
working in defense plants today—about the 
identified Communists who work for Western 
Union and Radio Corporation of America and 
who have access to the nine transatlantic 
cables which carry vital secret messages to 
our Embassies and allies over the world— 
how they could sabotage those cables in a 
matter of moments. 

I could tell you how there is being poured 
into the United States over 10 million pieces 
a year of clever, subtle, effective Communist 
propaganda to subvert selected and key 
groups. I could tell you that at the direc- 
tion of the Kremlin there are people in the 
United States who are ready, willing, and 
able to engage in demonstrations and attacks 
similar to those of the Communist-directed 
mobs in South America against Dick NIXON. 
Again, in Sunday’s Cincinnati Enquirer we 
find this significant statement, as it relates 
not only to the Nixon incident but also to 
Lenin’s statement about encircling the 
United States which I just quoted: 

“International communism seems to have 
chosen South America as one of its targets 
in the Soviet drive for world domination. 
The Soviets hope to first make South America 
neutral in the East-West conflict. Russia 
is working to pry Latin America away from 
its traditional friend, the United States. 
Once they have accomplished this the Reds 
think complete domination is just around 
the corner.” 

It is essential to our survival that all 
Americans understand the Communist tech- 
nique—that all Americans realize that we are 
not engaged in a popularity contest with a 
competing economic system, that we are not 
merely faced with certain annoying adjust- 
ments which should be made so we may co- 
exist with a different system of government. 

We are now—at this moment—in a death 
grip with an enemy the likes of which for 
debasement and inhumanity the world has 
never before experienced—an enemy whom 
we can ignore, appease, negotiate with at 
summit conferences—only at the expense of 
our survival. 

This, rotarians, is the challenge of our day 
to all patriots of this Republic. We must 
accept this challenge. We must either dedi- 
cate ourselves to it or face eventual slavery 
and destruction. 


Ninety-fifth Anniversary of the Founding 
of the Army Navy Air Force Journal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the Members 
of the House to the forthcoming 95th 
anniversary of the founding of the Army 
Navy Air Force Journal. 

The first issue of this venerable service 
paper was published on August 29, 1863. 
Its editor was Col. William Conant 
Church, an experienced newspaper man 
who had previously been a correspond- 
ent for the New York Times. Its original 
title was the Army and Navy Journal 
and it continued under this designation 
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until the Air Force was established as a 
separate service under the Department 
of Defense. 

Those of us on the Committee on 
Armed Services know how well this 
weekly paper has served the interests 
and welfare of the men and women who 
wear the uniform. Through all the ups 
and downs of the Nation's attitude 
toward its defense forces, the Journal 
has fought steadily for the maintenance 
of strong defenses and has kept up the 
spirit and morale of Service families 
during those long periods of neglect 
which have marked the treatment of the 
Armed Forces over our history. 

We in Congress are particularly cogni- 
zant of the thoroughness and accuracy 
of its reporting on all defense legislation. 
Through the columns of the Army Navy 
Air Force Journal we are often able to 
learn the views and reactions of person- 
nel in the field as opposed to the actions 
and official views of the Departments 
themselves. 

The long life and steady growth of the 
Journal reflect the confidence and faith 
placed in it by generations of service 
personnel. As the services have pro- 
gressed from horse cavalry and muskets, 
from wooden ships and sails, to missiles 
and aircraft, the Journal has kept serv- 
ice personnel abreast of the times: In 
fact, its success and growth over the 
years reflects its high devotion to na- 
tional defense and to the welfare of 
service personnel. 

Because it covers and serves all com- 
ponents of the defense team, the Journal 
throughout its 95 years has taken a 
broad view of military problems, con- 
cerning itself with the overall security 
of the Nation, rather than the restricted 
interests of a single service. It consist- 
ently, too, has called attention edi- 
torially to Congress’ responsibility under 
the Constitution to provide for the na- 
tional defense. 

I congratulate the Journal on its long 
span of service in support of the Nation’s 
defenses, confident that the years ahead 
will add to its usefulness and prosperity. 


New Federal-State Relationship in De- 
veloping California’s Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years water has become a nationwide 
concern, and in California particularly 
our rapidly growing population and ex- 
panding agriculture and industry have 
placed a severe drain on our developed 
water resources. We have enough water 
in the State to meet all our foreseeable 
needs but our problem is development and 
distribution of this water. It is more 
a legal and financial problem than it is 
an engineering problem. I believe that 
the present impasse on water in Cali- 
fornia stems primarily from trying to 
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divide too little water among too many 
people and that we must develop addi- 
tional supplies. One new approach to 
the problem of further development is 
joint Federal-State projects where the 
major purpose is municipal and indus- 
trial water supply. I proposed some time 
ago such a new Federal-State relation- 
ship and introduced legislation to imple- 
ment it—H. R. 11544. I am including as 
part of these remarks excerpts from a 
talk I made recently in California on this 
new approach to water development: 


New FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIP IN DE- 
VELOPING CALIFORNIA’S WATER RESOURCES 
(Excerpts of speech by Congressman CLAIR 

ENGLE before the annual convention of the 

California Municipal Utilities Association, 

Disneyland, Calif.) 

You will recall that in 1951 I brought a 
subcommittee to California which sat jointly 
with the State water committee for the pur- 
pose of studying the water problems in the 
Central Valley project area. We came to the 
conclusion then that the developed water 
supplies in the Central Valley project area 
were overcommitted. We recommended im- 
mediate construction of the Trinity River 
project, and that project has since been 
authorized and is under construction. How- 
ever, the water contribution of the Trinity 
is specifically dedicated to Central Valley 
project operation. It is contended, as you 
know, that the Feather River project will 
not produce sufficient water to permit water 
deliveries to southern California with ade- 
quate margins of safety for future water de- 
mands in the north. At the hearings in 
1951, serious legal questions were raised as 
to whether or not the applications made on 
the Feather River were in conflict with the 
applications already assigned to the Bureau 
of Reclamation for operation of the Central 
Valley project. I am informed there are 
interests in California that are prepared to 
litigate this matter—if water deliveries out- 
side of the Central Valley project area are 
authorized by the State legislature or by 
constitutional amendment. 

I am not saying which side of this argu- 
ment is right, but with this state of affairs 
any strictly legal approach will, in my opin- 
ion, wind up in the courts for years. There 
may or may not be a surplus which is 
physically and legally exportable, but I am 
sure that unless new water supplies are de- 
veloped, the whole proposition will end up in 
court, delaying water progress in California 
for as much as a decade. It seems to me im- 
perative that action be taken now to avoid 
creating a legal Frankenstein that will para- 
lyze water development. The answer is more 
water—not litigating over what we have. 

+» . . . * 

The impasse on California water deyelop- 
ments results from trying to divide too little 
water among too many people. Southern 
California is not going to put up its cash 
money in taxes to build water projects in 
northern California unless there is a reason- 
ably firm assurance that southern Califor- 
nia will receive some of the water made 
available by the projects. In other words, 
southern California is not going to buy a 
pig in a poke. On the other hand, northern 
California is not willing to promise water to 
southern California which may leave them 
literally high and dry. Since the Feather 
River project is the only one currently pro- 
posed for construction, each section is eye- 
ing the amount of water available and meas- 
uring it against their prospective needs. 
Considering the shortages of developed 
water, each section thinks that it is defend- 
ing its claims on the last waterhold. 

What we need, therefore, is enough water 
development programed and in early pros- 
pect so that all claimants for the water 
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can feel a reasonable assurance that the 
water will be available when needed. We 
currently have a State water plan which is 
an excellent plan but it involves over 350 
projects and would take between 50 and 100 
years to build. The State water plan has 
to be broken down into an action program 
of limited years, with the specific objective 
of producing sufficient developed water to 
meet the predictable needs. I suggest that 
a specific program for 15 or 20 years should 
be set up. It must be geared to the finan- 
cial capability of the State, including such 
Federal help as can be secured, and it must 
provide sufficient water so that northern 
California as an area of origin will feel safe 
in making commitments to southern Cali- 
fornia, and southern California will feel safe 
in putting up its money to build projects 
to supply the water promised. Although 
this is primarily a State problem, I suggest 
that when the total quantities are finally 
figured and the allocations made to the 
various sections to benefit from the water 
development, a provision be included which 
would provide for a pro rata reduction, 
northern and southern, in the event of short 
water years. This will have the effect of 
continuing pressure on all hands to bulld 
the additional projects to make adequate 
water available at all times and under all 
conditions. 

When this program is worked out in spe- 
cific terms we then can take up the crucial 
item of financing. 

. > . . hd 

I propose the joint financing of Federal- 
State projects where the major cost is for 
industrial and municipal water, as follows: 

First, that the Federal Government con- 
tribute to such projects on a nonreimbursa- 
ble basis an amount equal to the portion of 
the project allocated to flood-control bene- 
fits. This is a recognition of the traditional 
responsibility of the Federal Government for 
flood control and follows the precedent es- 
tablished in H. R. 8677, which, as you know, 
is the bill I introduced providing for the 
Federal contribution for the flood-control 
benefits from the Oroville Dam on the 
Feather River project. This principle has 
since been merged in the omnibus public- 
works bill which passed the House 2 years 
ago and was vetoed (for other reasons) by 
the President, and is currently embodied in 
last year’s omnibus public-works bill (S. 
497) which passed the Senate and which was 
voted out of the House Committee on Public 
Works. Congress has therefore indicated 
that this is an acceptable principle for Fed- 
eral-State cooperation in the building of 
multiple-purpose projects. 

Second, that the Federal Government pro- 
vide a non-interest-bearing loan for the 
amount of the project cost allocated to irri- 
gation. This procedure would apply the 
principles of the 50-year-old reclamation law 
under which non-interest-bearing money is 
provided by the Federal Government for the 
development of irrigation projects. It is an 
expansion of the principle laid down in the 
small projects legislation, but, of course, in 
this instance is limited to multiple-purpose 
projects primarily for industrial and munici- 
pal water where irrigation water is developed 
incidental to the main purpose. It is my 
feeling that Congress would not approye the 
advance of non-interest-bearing money for 
construction by the State of a large project 
primarily for irrigation, but would insist 
that such a project be built under the pres- 
ent reclamation law if it is to be financed 
by the Federal Government. I think it im- 
portant that the traditional function of the 
Federal Government in building projects 
under the reclamation law not be invaded. 
However, I believe there is a good chance of 
getting Congress to authorize a non-inter- 
est-bearing loan to a State for incidental 
irrigation features of a major project pri- 
marily built for industrial and municipal 
water. 
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Third, the Federal Government will re- 
quire a contract to be executed under which 
the State would agree that the project 
should be managed in such a fashion as to 
produce the benefits for which the Federal 
contribution is made. This follows the 
present provision for the Federal contribu- 
tion for the flood-control benefits on the 
Oroville Dam. As to irrigation, Congress, I 
am sure would require that the non-inter- 
est-bearing loan for irrigation be subject to 
the general provisions of reclamation law. 
However, I expect to propose with reference 
to the operation of the 160-acre limitation 
that the same formula be applied as is set 
forth in the small-projects legislation, 
namely, that the non-interest-bearing loan 
apply only to lands in compliance with the 
160- or 320-acre limitation and that excess 
acreage be required to pay an interest charge 
on the capital cost of supplying those lands 
with water. 

This proposal is intended to be the basis 
of establishing under general law the char- 
acter and extent of Federal participation in 
projects primarily devoted to the supplying 
of municipal and industrial water. However, 
I would like to try it for size in the State of 
California which, so far as I know, is the 
only State capable of major financing of its 
own projects and with water plans of large 
magnitude already drawn and planned pri- 
marily for supplying municipal and indus- 
trial water. I have in mind particularly the 
possible application of this proposal to the 
financing of the Feather River project, the 
Biemond plan for the North Bay aqueduct, 
and construction of all or part of the projects 
planned in the north coastal area on the 
Klamath, Trinity, and Eel Rivers. However, 
the priority of projects for construction 
under the State water plan is a matter that 
rests with State officials and the legislators. 
Some projects such as the Auburn project 
are logical and proper extensions of the Cen- 
tral Valley project and should be reserved 
for construction as part of that project. 

It is easy to stand up and suggest that the 
Federal Government help by putting some 
cash into these major water developments. 
It is difficult to suggest a program for doing 
it that is legislatively and politically feasible. 
My suggestion meets these requirements. It 
is a logical and practical extension of the 
historic pattern of Federal participation in 
the construction of water projects. Flood 
control has been an accepted responsibility 
of the Federal Government for over 100 
years, and for more than a half century Con- 
gress has encouraged irrigation development 
by providing money for such projects without 
interest. 

If the State builds a project mainly for the 
development of industrial and municipal 
water which also provides some flood control 
and irrigation, isn’t it logical to suggest that 
the Federal Government participate to the 
extent of the flood control and irrigation on 
the same financial basis as if the Federal 
Government built projects for those pur- 
poses? That is the basic logic behind my 
proposal—and it can make the difference be- 
tween the State or some other public agency 
being able to build the project and not being 
able to carry the financial load. 

Politically, the proposal makes sense be- 
cause it applies with equal benefit to the 
East as well as to the West. For years the 
Eastern States have frowned on western 
reclamation development because reclama- 
tion law applies only to States lying wholly 
or partly west of the 98th meridian. Solv- 
ing eastern water problems requires the de- 
velopment of industrial and municipal 
water, with incidental flood control and 
irrigation. The suggested Federal-State re- 
lationship fits the eastern situation like a 
glove. I do not believe we could get the 
votes to enlarge the Federal Government’s 
activities in water p:i just for the 
West, but the suggestion I have made will, 
in my opinion, get strong support, both in 
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the mid-West and the East, where water 
supplies are crucial in many areas. It is 


my intention, of course, to make my pro- 
posal national rather than regional in 
scope. 

The program which I suggest for the de- 
velopment of water resources in the United 
States, on the basis of Federal participation 
with the States, will be of vital importance 
to us in California for two reasons. 

In the first place, it will strike at the 
major problem we face—financing our water 
projects. The Federal Government will 
participate on its traditional and historic 
basis of supplying funds for those parts 
of a project which are concerned with irri- 
gation and flood control. The State can 
then proceed to help itself with its own tax 
resources to pay for the part of a project 
which provides water and power for munic- 
ipal and industrial use. 

In the second place, the plan I have in 
mind will broaden the base of water devel- 
opment so that the people of southern 
California will be reasonably certain that 
when they put up tax money they will get 
a supply of water. The people of northern 
California will feel that with future water 
development in prospect and with Federal 
assistance guaranteed, they can afford to 
make commitments to southern California 
without fearing that at some time in the 
future they may be left short of water. 

In conclusion, let me say that we are not 
short of water in California; we are short 
of developed water—water which is caught 
for useful purposes. We have a great sur- 
plus of undeveloped water, and we are in 
difficulty only because we are now dealing 
with a water program which has too nar- 
row a base. As a result, people are in- 
clined to litigate and fight over the last 
bucketful. The bottleneck is in financing 
& broader base for water development. My 
proposal would bring Federal assistance to 
& new field of water development. It has 
legislative feasibility because it is of in- 
terest to all the States. It presupposes 
that our own State will bear a substantial 
responsibility through its own tax resources. 
With such a plan, we can move ahead and 
need only to make plans as big as Califor- 
nia’s future warrants. 


Foreign Trade and the Dollar Gap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, during the recent debate on the 
extension of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram, proponents stressed the need to 
lower our tariff so that others could 
secure dollars to purchase more of our 
goods. 

An examination of international finan- 
cial statistics shows that the United 
States gold stocks have been falling. 
We are rapidly losing gold to the rest 
of the world. The May 5, 1958, issue of 
Barron’s National Business and Finan- 
cial Weekly, contained this illuminating 
statement: 

The record of what hcs been happening is 
clear enough. For the past 25 years, the 
flow of gold into the United States has been 
so nearly constant as to produce an Oc- 
casional embarrassment of riches. Only a 
few times has the long-term trend been in- 
terrupted, notably during World War II and 
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the Korean confiict, when the United States 
drew down its gold stock rapidly in the 
scramble for raw materials and other sup- 
plies. The recent shift, then, represents a 
conspicuous departure from previous peace- 
time experience. Yet there is no disputing 
the evidence. During January 1957 the 
United States gained $310 million in gold; 
in March of this year, it lost nearly $250 
million. Indeed, in the first 4 months of 
1958, the outflow already exceeds $750 mil- 
lion. For the year as a whole, it easily could 
run as high as $2 billion. 


The same editorial also shows that 
other countries in their borrowings from 
the World Bank have often used interna- 
tional credits to purchase goods else- 
where. The editorial said: 

The dreary picture is highlighted by some 
World Bank statistics, pinpointing how the 
proceeds of its foreign loans have been spent. 
In the 7 years through June 1954, borrow- 
ers the world over spent no less than 65 
percent of their funds for goods made in 
the United States. In fiscal 1955, that pro- 
portion dropped to 54 percent, and in the lat- 
ter half of calendar 1956 to less than 48 per- 
cent. In the first quarter of this year, Amer- 
ica’s share plummeted to 33 percent. 


Few Americans realize that the export 
of gold and currency actually means a 
decline in job opportunities for Ameri- 
cans. Dr. Lewis E. Lloyd, economist for 
the Dow Chemical Co., at a meeting be- 
fore the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers Association of the United 
States, on June 10, 1958, clearly showed 
how jobs disappear when our interna- 
tional payments are not in balance. He 
said: 

Foreign nationals have been in 
their dollar credits almost $2 billion per 
year. This represents $2 billion annually 
which was not spent in the American mar- 
ket and did not make jobs for American 
workers. At an average annual wage of 
$4,000, this represents a half million jobs 
in manufacturing industries. Today, half 
of our employment is in services; that is, in 
a sense, each manufacturing worker supports 
an additional worker in the service indus- 
tries. To include the service workers we 
should double our figure. This means that 
if our international payments were in bal- 
ance, we would have jobs for an additional 
million workers in this country, 


Now that we have extended the trade- 
agreements program, it is necessary for 
the Congress to closely observe the in- 
ternational payments position of the 
United States. It is our responsibility 
to suggest remedial action if our gold 
position continues to deteriorate. 


The National Security Clause in the 
Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 
Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the act extending the trade 


agreements program, H. R. 12591, pro- 
vided new criteria to define the point 
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where imports may imperil our mobiliza- 
tion base, Section 8 (c) reads as follows: 

For the purposes of this section, the Direc- 
tor and the President shall, in the light of 
the requirements of national security and 
without excluding other relevant factors, give 
consideration to domestic production needed 
for projected national defense requirements, 
the capacity of domestic industries to meet 
such requirements, existing and anticipated 
availabilities of the human resources, prod- 
ucts, raw materials, and other supplies and 
services essential to the national defense, the 
requirements of growth of such industries 
and such supplies and services including the 
investment, exploration, and development 
necessary to assure such growth, and the 
importation of goods in terms of their quan- 
tities, availabilities, character, and use as 
those affect such industries and the capacity 
of the United States to meet national security 
requirements. 


Many of our strategic industries vital 
to our national defense have been af- 
fected by import competition. I propose 
to make sure that the provisions enacted 
by the Congress to preserve our mobili- 
zation base will have meaning and sub- 
stance. 

At the present time the aluminum in- 
dustry is experiencing great difficulties. 
Meetings have been held between repre- 
sentatives of the entire industry and the 
State and Commerce Departments. The 
chemical industry, particularly manu- 
facturers of synthetic organic chemicals 
vital to our national security, have pre- 
sented evidence of injury in their testi- 
mony before the Congress. Producers of 
heavy electrical equipment used by public 
utilities and manufacturers must be in 
a position to promptly meet emergency 
demands for spare parts so that there 
will be no interruption to our power 
supply. 

I expect that concerted efforts will be 
made to determine whether the provi- 
sions adopted by the Congress will pro- 
vide the necessary security for these 
vital industries. If they do not, the Con- 
gress must take further steps next year 
to provide real protection for our mo- 
bilization base. 

In an address to the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association on 
June 10, 1958, Dr. Lewis E. Lloyd, econ- 
omist for the Dow Chemical Co., said: 

I need not remind the members of the Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers 
Association that dye imports have cut heav- 
ily into dye markets. Less well known, 
however, is the fact that petrochemicals are 
coming in in sizable quantities. In 1956, 
about 23 million pounds of trichloroethylene 
were imported; in 1957, this had jumped to 
more than 41 million pounds. Since 1950, 
imports of trichloroethylene have increased 
almost thirtyfold and now represent about 
20 percent of United States sales. Trichlo- 
roethylene, of course, is one of those mass- 
produced petrochemicals that the United 
States chemical industry is supposed to have 
unchallenged superiority at producing. In 
the past 8 or 10 months, there has also been 
a rapid increase in the importation of carbon 
tetrachloride and perchloroethylene. Those 
of you who have seen the reports on im- 
ported chemicals know that there are lit- 
erally hundreds of individual products en- 
tering our ports every month. Imports are 
particularly prone to give competition in 
the small-volume, expensive specialty chem- 
icals field, but are not confined to these 
products. In addition to the chlorinated 
solyents, one can add products like polyvinyl 
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chloride, aniline, mono and trichloroacetic 
acids and their salts, indigo, and then even 
heavy inorganic chemicals such as calcium 
chloride and magnesium sulfate. 


Our mobilization base is dependent 
upon the availability of many materials. 
Our experience during the Korean emer- 
gency clearly shows that even basic min- 
erals such as copper, lead, and zinc were 
unavailable to us, although we were 
carrying the major portion of the mili- 
tary burden. 

This is the time for us to determine 
that the legislation we have adopted will 
at least maintain the sinews for our na- 
tional defense. 


Distinguished Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to pay tribute to a 
distinguished citizen who is observing 
his 70th birthday today. He is Hon. 
George A. Garrett, former Ambassador 
to Ireland and currently president of the 
Federal City Council. The council is a 
nonprofit, nonpolitical organization ded- 
icated to promoting the economic, social, 
and cultural growth of our Nation’s 
Capital. As its head, Mr. Garrett is 
playing a unique, bipartisan role of lead- 
ership in helping guide and spark a vast 
program of physical improvement and 
better planning designed to transform 
Washington into a truly great Capital 
City of the Free World. 

This is an effort in which all Americans 
should take a keen interest. Our first 
metropolis belongs, not only to those cit- 
izens who reside here, but to your con- 
stituents and mine. Washington should 
exemplify our highest American stand- 
ards for urban development. But like 
most cities, it shares vast problems of 
economic, social, and political change. 
Americans everywhere can be glad that 
leaders such as Ambassador Garrett and 
the other members of the Federal City 
Council are helping to meet this 
challenge. 

I have had the privilege of working 
with Mr. Garrett on several major proj- 
ects designed to improve our Capital City. 
My admiration and respect for him have 
been kindled by his statesmanship and 
vision, and his exceptional grasp of this 
city’s basic difficulties. His remarkable 
ability to mediate civic differences is due 
in no small part to the high esteem in 
which he is held by top governmental 
and Congressional leaders of both 
parties. 

It was in recognition of Ambassador 
Garrett's talent for mediation that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appointed him White 
House emissary in 1955 with the task of 
expediting redevelopment of Southwest 
Washington. This gigantic $400-million 
program is designed to clear 600 slum 
acres within the shadow of the Capitol. 
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It is easily the largest single redevelop- 
ment program ever launched. However, 
it has stumbled on several occasions 
when serious roadblocks developed. Mr. 
Garrett has played a lead role in re- 
solving official differences which threat- 
ened the program’s success. 

Only last December the Ambassador 
helped negotiate the $5,800,000 loan for 
construction of the first units in pilot 
area B. At that time, the Washington 
Daily News commented editorially: 

Without awarding it exclusive credit, 
which it would be the first to disclaim, the 
Federal City Council under Mr. Garrett's 
presidency can take a bow for this triumph 
over the local inertia that permitted this 
valuable section of Washington to retro- 
gress. The FCC has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the Capital * * * in moving 
the rehabilitation plan for Southwest Wash- 
ington toward reality. 


Ambassador Garrett has personally 
guided the ambitious program of civic 
development voted by council members 
ever since the organization was formed 
in 1954. In addition to southwest re- 
development, this ranges from the rec- 
ommended creation of a Metropolitan 
Authority for dealing with Washington’s 
metro problems, to agreement on a 
compromise site for the city’s proposed 
cultural center. In a recent statement, 
Mr. Garrett summed up the purpose of 
these activities as follows: 

We who compose the Federal City Council 
share a deep concern for the economic fu- 
ture of our people * * * a future that has 
been endangered with vast suburbanization, 
changing land uses, and deploying popula- 
tions. We have full and abiding faith in the 
capacity of our public and private institu- 
tions * * * free and democratic * * * to 
cope with the central problems which con- 
front us. But we are convinced too that 
through citizen action we can help in great 
measure to mold vital urban trends. 


Mr. Garrett’s concern over the future 
of the Nation’s Capital is deep-rooted 
and long-standing. He has been a resi- 
dent of Washington for nearly 50 years. 
His civic achievements also include out- 
standing service as president of Wash- 
ington’s Emergency Hospital, as vice 
president and director of the National 
Symphony Orchestra, in key roles with 
the American Red Cross, and in leading 
many other worthy causes. 

During President Truman’s adminis- 
tration, he served as Minister to Ireland 
and, later, as our first Ambassador to the 
Republic of Ireland. He was appointed 
by President Truman as a member of the 
District Redevelopment Land Agency in 
1947. 

The salient facts of Mr. Garrett’s life 
include the following: 

He was born in LaCrosse, Wis., on 
August 5, 1888. He obtained his school- 
ing at Cornell University and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago—in the intervening 
years, the Ambassador has received hon- 
orary degrees of doctor of laws from 
Trinity College in Dublin, and doctor 
of humanities in “Humane Letters” 
from the Clarkson Schol of Technology. 

Mr. Garrett began his Washington 
business career in 1912 as vice president 
of the Dupont National Bank of Wash- 
ington. Since 1940 he has served as gen- 
eral partner with the investment bank- 
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ing firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith. 

Today, the Federal City Council is 
presenting its first distinguished service 
citation to the Ambassador, This con- 
gratulatory plaque reads as follows: 

The Federal City Council presents this 
distinguished service citation to the Honor- 
able George A. Garrett on the occasion of 
his 70th birthday, with warmest congratu- 
lations and in recognition of his distin- 
guished leadership as president of the Fed- 
eral City Council since its inception in 1954, 
and his unflagging devotion to the present 
and future development of the Nation’s 
Capital City as a significant symbol of civic 
achievement in the Free World. 

We honor George Garrett today in sincere 
appreciation of his dedicated service, his 
practical vision—and for his outstanding ex- 
ample which is a continuing source of 
strength and inspiration to us all. 

The distinguished service award was 
signed by each officer of the Federal City 
Council in behalf of the 75 members of the 
council’s board of trustees. The following 
men were the signatories: Francis G. Addi- 
son, Jr., chairman; William J. McManus, vice 
president; Louis W. Prentiss, vice president, 
project planning; Edward C. Baltz, vice 
president, finance; Bruce Baird, secretary; 
Frank J. Luchs, treasurer; James C. Wilkes, 
general counsel; G. Yates Cook, executive 
director. 


I am pleased to include editorial trib- 
utes to Mr. Garrett from the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Evening Star and the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Post and Times-Herald: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of Au- 
gust 5, 1958] 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


The selection of George A. Garrett as re- 
cipient of the Federal City Council’s first 
distinguished service citation comes on a 
felicitous occasion—none other than Mr. 
Garrett's 70th birthday. 

There is no need to review in detail the 
contributions to a better life in his com- 
munity which have brought Mr. Garrett this 
recognition. To mention but a few, he has 
been president of the council since its for- 
mation in 1954. He has played a leading 
role in the Southwest Redevelopment project. 
He participated actively in the recommended 
creation of a Metropolitan Authority to deal 
with area problems. He has served as presi- 
dent of Emergency Hospital, as vice presi- 
dent and director of the National Symphony 
Orchestra, and in key positions with the 
American Red Cross. With all of this, he is 
& good friend and a congenial companion. 
We would like to express our hearty endorse- 
ment of the council's choice for its first 
distinguished service award. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 5, 1958] 


CITATION FOR SERVICE 


The first distinguished service citation of 
the Federal City Council could not have been 
conferred by its trustees upon a more de- 
serving citizen of Washington than George 
A. Garrett, the council’s president since its 
founding 4 years ago. Much of the council’s 
success in expediting such projects as the 
Potomr: ridges, rezoning and Southwest 
Washington redevelopment has been due to 
the patient persistence of Mr. Garrett, aided 
by Council Chairman Francis G. Addison, Jr., 
and other prominent men from the city’s 
business and professional circles who have 
given generously of their time and talent 
to these public enterprises. The award to 
Mr. Garrett coincides with his 70th birth- 
day today, and we are pleased to join with 
his friends in extending congratulations and 
best wishes. 
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Bipartisan National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, H. R. 13247 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I issued the following statement: 


After consultation with a number of Re- 
publican and Democratic members of the 
Committee on Education and Labor who are 
proponents of the national defense educa- 
tion bill, I haye been authorized to an- 
nounce that we will support amendments on 
the floor of the House to reduce the number 
of scholarships to 10,000, and to provide that 
they be awarded to individuals with the 
requisite ability on the basis of financial 
need only. 

This agreement was arrived at in the light 
of certain suggestions with respect to the 
scholarship title of the bill expressed in 
President Eisenhower's letter dated July 7, 
1958, to Congressman STUYVESANT WAIN- 
WRIGHT, and in the light also of the similar 
views of some of the members of the Rules 
Committee. 

These amendments will bring the commit- 
tee bill fully into line with the President's 
recommendations, I am confident that their 
adoption will assure solid bipartisan support 
for the bill on the floor of the House. 


Today the following members of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor have authorized me to associate 
their names with the foregoing state- 
ment: Majority members: CARL ELLIOTT, 
CARL D. PERKINS, Roy W. WIER, LEE 
METCALF, EDITH GREEN, JAMES ROOSE- 
VELT, HERBERT ZELENKO, FRANK THOMP- 
SON, JR., STEWART L. UDALL, ELMER J. 
HOLLAND, Lupwic TELLER, GEORGE Mc- 
GOVERN, JOHN Dent. Minority mem- 
bers: STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, PETER 
FRELINGHUYSEN, JR., ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
Harry G, HASKELL, JR., JOHN A. LAFORE. 


Opinion Poll Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, Iam re- 
porting herewith the results of my latest 
poll of public opinion on 12 major issues. 
I hope my colleagues in the Congress find 
them interesting and informative. 

As background, I might point out that 
I have been taking these polls since first 
coming to Congress in 1939. They are in 
the form of a printed questionnaire, re- 
quiring simple “yes” or “no” answers, 
and they are mailed to registered voters 
in my district, regardless of political 
party. The district is almost evenly split 
between Republicans and Democrats. 

My Congressional District is probably 
as representative and contains as many 
varied interest groups as any in the Na- 
tion. It has a high concentration of 
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labor, white-collar workers, small busi- 
ness, large industries, and some very fine 
farmlands. The district includes a thick- 
ly populated section of Pittsburgh, ex- 
tends to the rural areas, and takes in 
many large and small residential towns 
in northern Allegheny County. 

The returns to this questionnaire were 
exceptionally good, and the total re- 
sponse virtually constitutes a referendum 
of the district. 

The questions and the percentage re- 
plies follow: 


1. Do you believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment has done about all it should do to end 
the recession? Yes, 51 percent; no, 49 per- 
cent. 

2. Would you favor giving the President 
the necessary funds and discretionary power 
to provide economic aid to Communist na- 
tions other than Russia and China? Yes, 26 
percent; no, 74 percent. 

3. Would you vote for the main objectives 
of the President's reciprocal trade program as 
against stronger tariff protection? Yes, 76 
percent; no, 24 percent. 

4. Do you agree with the President and 
the Congressional leadership that there 
should be no major tax cut at this time? 
Yes, 77 percent; no, 23 percent. 

5. In your opinion, can we safely cut the 
size of our Army, National Guard, and Ready 
Reserves? Yes, 25 percent; no, 75 percent. 

6. Do you believe that labor unions should 
be compelled by law to ballot secretly on 
strike issues, election of officers, and union 
dues? Yes, 93 percent; no, 7 percent. 

7. Are you generally satisfied with the ad- 
ministration’s conduct of foreign affairs? 
Yes, 55 percent; no, 45 percent. 

8. A major church in a recent policy state- 
ment declared that we must learn to coexist 
with the Russians or face coextinction. Do 
youagree? Yes, 34 percent; no, 66 percent. 

9. Would you favor a pension of $100 per 
month for every World War I veteran over 65 
years of age? Yes, 47 percent; no, 53 percent, 

10. Would you have the United States quit 
testing nuclear weapons, regardless of what 
other nations do? Yes, 9 percent; no, 91 per- 
cent. 

11. Do you believe that inflation is a great- 
er threat to our welfare than recession or de- 
pression? Yes, 81 percent; no, 19 percent. 

12. Are you satisfied that the United States 
is making adequate progress in conquering 
outer space? Yes, 65 percent; no, 35 percent. 


Meat Price Trends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent high price of meat to consumers 
has, for some time, been of concern to 
the Consumers Study Subcommittee, of 
which I have the honor to be the chair- 
man. We have been surprised, as I am 
sure have most Members of the House, to 
witness the paradox of meat prices 
climbing to record levels at a time of un- 
employment and economic recession. 

This March the subcommittee issued 
a brief report, Trends in Efficiency in 
Meat Processing and Distribution. That 
document considered efficiency trends in 
the meatpacking industry from 1947 to 
1954. 
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The problems of meat prices and effi- 
ciency in meat processing and distribu- 
tion have continued to intrigue me. I 
have, therefore, continued to study them 
beyond the scope of the subcommittee’s 
report. As a result of this study, I have 
found much additional material con- 
cerning these important problems. 

Briefly, Mr. Speaker, here are a few 
of the findings I have made: 

First. Prices received by farmers for 
livestock have increased in recent 
months, but these prices are still below 
those of previous peak periods. The in- 
creases in livestock prices reflect the 
temporary shortage in the marketing of 
hogs and cattle. This shortage is pri- 
marily the result of the following factors: 
(a) The drought in 1957 reduced cattle 
stocks, and (b) high feed ratios appear 
to have brought on more extended feed- 
ing periods for livestock. 

The shortage of hogs and cattle is 
temporary and there is reason to expect 
that some reduction in livestock prices 
paid farmers will occur before the end of 
the year, especially in hog prices. In 
other words, scarcity again will prove 
only short-term support to farm prices 
and an illusory prop to farm income. 

Second. When livestock prices go up, 
these changes reflect in the wholesale 
and retail meat prices, but when live- 
stock prices fall, retail meat prices do not 
march in step. Obviously, the margins 
between the prices paid to farmers for 
livestock and the prices paid by con- 
sumer for meat have been widened. 
Meatpackers and retailers have a greater 
power to protect their price margins 
against price trends than do farmers 
have the power to stabilize their price 
structure. 

Third. Many of the devices which 
the major meatpackers used to control 
or influence livestock markets in former 
years are no longer operative. The pack- 
ers complain, on the other hand, that 
food chains are able to bid on their out- 
put on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. Com- 
petition certainly exists in the food re- 
tailing industry. But the meatpackers 
complain that the buying power of the 
chains guarantees that margins between 
wholesale and retail prices do not disap- 
pear and that substantial profits are 
made. The meatpackers claim that they 
are increasingly becoming mere subcon- 
tractors for big chains. 

Fourth. In large measure, and at some 
saving in total economic cost, food chains 
have taken over the earlier functions of 
major meatpackers in the distribution of 
meat from the packinghouse to the retail 
store. The complicated and extensive 
distribution networks which gave major 
packers a firm control over markets have 
been duplicated by chains. 

Fifth. The meat industry is currently 
undergoing a technical change. It is 
being promoted with substantial invest- 
ment by major packing companies, who 
see in it rebuilt competitive strength vis 
a vis the food chains and hope for a re- 
juvenation of profit margins. It can re- 
sult in lowered retail prices if savings are 
passed on to consumers. However, such 
changes will also have social costs in that 
they will (a) probably reduce the number 
of small independent meatpackers, (b) 
result in the displacement of workers in 
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the meatpacking industry and (c) re- 
duce job opportunities to farmers who 
are forced to leave their farms and seek 
employment in nearby cities. 

Sixth. Efficiency gains in the meat- 
packing industry have been close or equal 
to those in most American industries. 
This productivity increase has offset 
wage increases and avoided any substan- 
tial increase in labor costs per unit of 
production. 

Currehtly, wage costs of producing a 
pound of meat is 3.5 cents, as compared 
with 3.4 cents in 1952 and 3.2 cents in 
1951. During these years the processing 
of meat has increased. When this in- 
creased processing is computed, then la- 
bor productivity in the meatpacking in- 
dustry becomes quite considerable in re- 
cent years. 

Seventh. Workers in retail meat mar- 
kets appear to have made comparable 
gainsin efficiency. Retail wage costs per 
pound of meat has dropped from 6.1 cents 
in 1953 to 4.2 cents in 1956. When the 
labor costs in a meatpacking plant and 
retail store are computed together, la- 
bor cost per pound of meat amount to 
less than 10 cents a pound. This is a 
drop from 1953. In fact, even if work- 
ers could be persuaded to work for noth- 
ing and if companies passed on to con- 
sumers every penny so saved, the price 
of meat today would remain higher than 
it was in 1956. 

My studies have also led me to suggest 

two additional recommendations. These 
are: 
First. That the Livestock Research and 
Marketing Committee of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service be broadened to in- 
clude representatives of consumers and 
labor organizations. 

Second. The social cost of technolog- 
ical programs should be estimated, 
budgeted, and balanced off along with 
direct economic cost of new investment. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
should like to include my additional 
views on trends in efficiency in meat 
processing and distribution: 

ADDITIONAL VIEWS ON TRENDS IN EFFICIENCY 
In MEAT PROCESSING AND DISTRIBUTION 
RETAIL MEAT PRICES 

In the closing months of 1957 and the first 
4 months of 1958, retail meat prices paid 
by consumers over the country have steadily 
mounted. 

The latest BLS index of retail meat prices 
(April 1958) reports average meat prices at 
a level of 21.5 percent above the average 
of 1947-49. This represents a 30-percent 


gain over prices prevailing in April 1956, 

and a 16-percent gain over April of 1957. 
Retail meat price trends in recent years 

are highlighted in the following table: 


Retail meat prices (1947-49 average, 1951, 
1956, 1957, and current months) 
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Source: Average price paid per pound of 
meat by all United States households as 
reported in Food Consumption of House- 
holds in the United States, U. 5. 
Department of Agriculture, Report No. 1, 
pages 66-70, adjusted by BLS index of re- 
tail meat prices. 

These increases in meat prices have come 
at a time of general economic decline. In- 
evitably, therefore, they have become the 
subject of public question and comment. 
Many have pointed to the paradox of rising 
prices on meats at a time of declining in- 
come and buying power for millions of our 
Nation’s families. 


Livestock prices 


Prices paid by consumers for meat are 
close to or above their highest points in 
history. 

Prices received by farmers for livestock, 
despite substantial increases, are below pre- 
vious peak periods. In April livestock prices 
were 17 percent below their 1951 peak. 

At the same time farmers in April re- 
ceived prices for livestock which were 38 
percent above the low points of late 1955 
and early 1956. 

Such levels appear to have continued 
through May and June. 

Livestock quotations in April compared 
as follows with earlier dates: 


[In dollars per hundredweight] 


Choice | Canner | Hogs, 240 
steers | and cut- | to 270 


1951 average... 


Source: BLS and Livestock Division, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. 

This is a record of price fluctuation to be 
found in few other sectors of the Nation's 
economy. And from 1951 through to the 
middle of 1957 it had been a record of 
steadily declining income for farmers. 

Recent increases in livestock prices refiect 
current temporary shortages in marketings 
of hogs and cattle. This has cut slaughter 
rates reported for federally inspected pack- 
inghouses in the period from January 1, 1958, 
to April 5 by 8.3 percent under the compar- 
able period of 1957. Beef output in the same 
period showed a 10 percent decline and pork, 
a drop of 5 percent. 

Such shortages of livestock have sharply 
raised prices received by producers. There 
has been a full reversal of the situation of 
early 1956 when adequate marketings of meat 
animals drove livestock prices down 40 per- 
cent below 1947-49 averages. Current rela- 
tively high prices have come only after re- 
ductions in national meat supplies from an 
average of 166 pounds per capita in 1956 to 
159 pounds per capita in 1957 and to an 
annual per capita rate of 145 pounds in the 
first quarter of 1958. 

It would appear that when livestock sup- 
plies begin to be adequate for the American 
people, farm producers suffer heavy losses. 
Only when supplies dwindle sharply below 
the apparent needs of our expanding popu- 
lation do prices received by farmers come 
close to a fair parity ratio. 

Today's rising livestock prices are not evi- 
dence that the recurrent cycle of brief feast 
and long famine has been broken for Ameri- 
can livestock raisers. Such prices invite 
strongly increased production and subse- 
quent price declines. No stabilization of 
livestock prices at levels of supply adequate 
to the needs of an expanding population has 
been attempted by Department of Agricul- 
ture officials, 

Livestock marketings in 1958 have been re- 
duced by two factors: (1) Following last 
year’s break in the drought, which had re- 
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duced cattle stocks over the Plains States, 
ranchers began a long range program of re- 
building herds. This rebuilding has sharply 
curtailed marketings of cows and heifers. 
(2) High feed ratios appear to have brought 
more extended feeding periods. The hog- 
corn ratio for the week ending April 5 was 
17.6 as compared with 13.9 in the comparable 
week of 1957. In February and March, it 
had reached even higher levels, This price 
ratio encourages longer feeding periods and 
the transformation of more low-cost feei 
into high-priced pounds of livestock. The 
Department of Agriculture, for example, re- 
ported the number of cattle and calves on 
feed, as of April 1, 1958, to be 12 percent 
higher than on the same date in 1957. 

Current shortages are temporary. An 
estimated 6 percent increase in this spring’s 
pig crop is expected. Cattle marketings are 
expected to rise somewhat above first quar- 
ter levels, although full year totals will re- 
main below those of 1956 and 1957. Ac- 
cordingly, there is reason to expect some 
reduction in livestock prices before the end 
of the year. This is likely to be most true of 
hog prices. 

Scarcity again will prove only a short-term 
support to farm prices and an illusory prop 
to farm income. 


Wholesale and retail meat price trends 


When livestock prices go up such price 
changes have always refiected themselves 
quickly at wholesale and retail levels. Be- 
tween 1947-49 and 1951, for example, live- 
stock prices rose 19.9 percent. In the same 
period retail meat prices rose 19.5 percent.t 


But when livestock prices fall, retail meat 
prices no longer march in step. Then con- 
sumer prices fall slowly, if at all, even while 
farm prices are dropping precipitously. 

This is shown by the following comparison 
of changes in livestock, wholesale and retail 
meat prices after 1951: 


Live- | Whole- | Retail 
stock | sale meat 
Percent change: 
1951 to 1956 average... —40 -34 —18 
1951 to 1957 average___.. —3l -2 -9 
1951 to April 1958__..... —17 -8 +1.7 


Source: BLS indexes of wholesale and re- 
tail prices. 

By 1957, prices received by farmers had 
fallen more than three times as fast as prices 
charged consumers for meats—31 percent as 
compared with 9 percent. 

As of April 1958, livestock prices were 
still 17 percent below the 1951 peak. But 
retail prices were 1.7 percent above 1951's 
high level. 

Obviously, margins between prices received 
by farmers for meat and prices paid by con- 
sumers have been widening. This is true 
even though statistical dvices so far devel- 
oped to measure this trend cannot give any 
sure measure of its extent. 

There can be little doubt that the power 
of meatpackers and retailers to protect 
their price margins against downtrends is 
greater than the farmers’ power to stabilize 
his own price structure. There has been no 
charge that competition has been elimi- 
nated in the food retailing industry. No 
food chain has the power to set and mam- 
tain a monopoly price far above a free mar- 
ket price. However, competition among 


1 About 70 cents of the retail meat dollar 
at that time went to livestock raisers. 
Hence, a i-percent increase in livestock 
prices could have been on to con- 
sumers as a seven-tenths of 1 percent in- 
crease in meat prices, In fact, retailers took 
1 percent or more. A 14-percent increase at 
retail would have been more than sufficient 
to coyer higher prices to farmers. 
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food chains appears to be limited by pricing 
formulas which protect profit margins. 

The chains’ buying power at wholesale 
and their ability to control retail prices cer- 
tainly do not protect against considerable 
fluctuations in profit margins. They do 
guarantee, however, that margins between 
wholesale and retail prices do not disappear 
and that substantial profits are made under 
any and all circumstances. 

Farmers who sell their livestock in “free” 
markets are paid prices over which they 
have individually no control. They must 
sell at a “market price’ whether or not it 
brings a return on labor and investment or 
a net loss. They are subject to the un- 
cushioned impact of supply and demand. 

Packer influence 

It is true that many devices by which 
meatpackers controlled or influenced live- 
stock markets in former years are no longer 
operative. There is substantial competition 
among packers for available stock, especially 
at times when supplies are inadequate. At 
times of “surplus,” packers appear to suc- 
ceed in driving prices down sharply. 

Current trends in marketing are, in fact, 
strengthening the position of livestock 
buyers. Increasingly, cattle sales are direct 
from large feed-lot operators to packers. 
This bypasses the central stockyards, where 
a fair competitive price for livestock is pre- 
sumably established. Thus, the livestock 
producer is tending to become a subcon- 
tractor for the packer. There is fear among 
small livestock producers that integration, as 
in the poultry industry, may emerge as a 
controlling pattern. 

Many packers, on the other hand, com- 
plain that they are increasingly becoming 
mere subcontractors for the big chains. (The 
economic disadvantages of such relationships 
have been often described by parts suppliers 
to major automobile producers.) 

Many packers also complain that the prices 
they. receive at wholesale from major food 
chains are, in effect, buyer-administered 
prices. Increasingly, they say, food chains bid 
for the output of meatpackers on a dictated 
price, take-it-or-leave-it basis. Many oper- 
ate their own packinghouses as yardsticks on 
prices for occasional sales at less than costs 
of production. 

Retail chains have strengthened their po- 
sition also by promoting their own brands 
of meat at the expense of packer brands and 
labels. This means added freedom to shift 
orders from packer to packer in a drive for 
continued price advantage. 

This, too, accounts for the concentration 
of packer research and development pro- 

on processed meats which can be 
merchandised under the packer’s own brand. 
Profit returns on such processed meats are 
clearly higher than on carcass or dressed 
meats. Packinghouse corporations which 
have concentrated their output on such 
meats have consistently reported higher 
profit levels than those wholesaling tradi- 
tional cuts for the retail-meat counters. 

A further indication of these economic 
relations is shown in the following tables giv- 
ing percentages of profit to net worth for 
meatpacking corporations and retail food 
chain corporations in key past periods: 


{In percent] 
11 meat- 51 food 
packers | companies 
combined 


Average 1935-39 
1947. 

1951. 
1956. 


Source: The Marketing and Transportation 
Situation, July 1957, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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Full data for such interindustry compari- 
sons covering 1957 are still not available. 
However, the following table comparing 
profits of 3 major retail chains with 3 major 
meatpackers, is significant, 


3 retail chains 1 | 3 meatpackers ? 
ial! Percent 

Profits | on net Profits | on net 
worth worth 


t A. & P., Kroger, and Safeway. 
? Swift, Armour, and Wilson, 


Changes in distribution 


In large measure and at some saving in 
total economic costs, major retail food 
chains have taken over the earlier func- 
tion of major meatpackers in the distribu- 
tion of meat from the packinghouse to the 
retail store, The complicated and exten- 
sive distribution networks which 30 and 
40 years ago gave major packers a firm con- 
trol over markets have been duplicated by 
the chains. Branch houses, sales units, and 
fleets of refrigerated cars by which packers 
brought their meats wholesale to the small- 
est communities have been made in large 
part obsolete. Now in the era of the large 
food chain, the supermarket, and the truck, 
much of this system of distribution has be- 
come an economic handicap to the big 
packer. Shutdowns and consolidation of 
such outlets have been frequent in recent 
years, although they retain a major eco- 
nomic function in supplying meats to inde- 
pendent retail and institutional buyers. 


EFFICIENCY TRENDS 


Under the conditions of imperfect com- 
petition existing in the meat industry, as 
suggested above, it is difficult to predict the 
consequences of technological progress. 
What impact this dynamic factor for change 
will have on the industry cannot be fore- 
told. Increased efficiency and lowered costs 
may bring lowered retail prices or higher in- 
come for farmers and workers—or the lion’s 
share of such gains may be taken as profit 
to swell corporate dividends and earned sur- 
plus accounts. 

Such progress, too, may bring losses which 
do not appear on corporation income ac- 
counts. These include social costs flowing 
from the displacement of thousands of work- 
ers now in the meatpacking industry. In- 
cluded with this also must be the loss of 
potential industry employment to thou- 
sands who are now being displaced on Amer- 
ican farms. The packing industry, concen- 
trated in Midwest farm areas, has drawn 
largely on the farm population for its past 
labor force. The consequences of reducing 
job opportunities in farm areas will not be 
light. 

Change under way 

Meanwhile, in the meat industry tech- 
nological progress—the development of new 
machines, new processes and new methods— 
is taking place. It is supported on all sides 
as unlocking the door for new opportunities. 
It is being promoted with substantial in- 
vestment by major packing corporations, who 
see in it rebuilt competitive strength vis- 
a-vis the food chains and hope for an early 
rejuvenation of profit margins. Also much 
progress is looked to as a means of reducing 
the number of small independent packers 
who have entered the industry in recent 
years. This latter goal was urged on the 
industry at the 1957 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute by an automation engi- 
neer of the Ford Motor Co. He pointed out 
that newer and smaller packers, lacking the 
capital required for automation, could be 
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quickly outdistanced by the industry's lead- 
ing producers. 


The present situation 


It is true that technological progress made 
so far in the industry has not been sensa- 
tional. Often old and established ways of 
doing things in the industry—the first in 
the Nation to establish assembly line tech- 
niques—have blocked the path to needed in- 
novation. 

Special difficulties do exist. The industry 
deals with a live and unpredictable raw ma- 
terial, which unlike spark plugs or strips of 
sheet steel, is not uniform in dimensions or 
in quality.” It turns out thousands of spe- 
cial products in accordance with differing 
recipes and procedures. 

Nevertheless, efficiency gains of the pack- 
ing industry have been close or equal to those 
of most American industries even in recent 
years of speeding technological change. 

The subcommittee’s report of March 10 
pointed to a 24 percent gain in output per 
man-hour in meatpacking between 1947 and 
1954. Other data show an additional gain of 
more than 10 percent between 1954 and the 
first quarter of 1958. This is a 37 percent 
increase in output per production worker 
man-hour in a 10-year period, or 3.7 percent 
a year. 

This means that output per man-hour 
measured in live-weight pounds of animals 
slaughtered and processed rose as follows: 


Pounds per 

Year: man-hour 
EE i ene on aaa ie ARES ee ==- 88.9 

E nT PES NEIRE AERE LINE ESNA 110.2 
pO ie ee IN ds RS SIR NORA 117.8 
1958 (Jan.-Mar.)-..-..._. Apes weet en 122.1 


Source: Derived from Department of Agri- 
culture and Census production data and 
BLS man-hours. 

This has served to offset wage increases 
and to avoid any substantial increases dur- 
ing recent years in labor cost per unit of 
production. 

Currently, the wage cost of producing a 
pound of red meat is 3.5 cents. This com- 
pares with 3.4 cents per pound in 1952, and 
3.2 cents in 1951.* This includes the added 
costs of the greater processing of meat that 
has come in recent years. More meats than 
ever before are being frozen, canned, and 
elaborately packaged before they reach retail 
outlets. Output volume of frozen precut 
meats, for example, increased more than 500 
percent between 1951 and 1956. Thus, fig- 
ures based on an increase of 24 percent in 
man-hour productivity between 1947 and 
1954 * * * or 37 percent between 1947 and 
1958, seriously understate the true gain in 
efficiency. 

They are based on output measured not 
in terms of end products but in pounds of 
raw materials consumed. Necessarily, they 
must fail to give credit to workers for the 
added processing of meat done in the modern 
meatpacking industry. How great this dis- 
tortion may be is indicated by figures from 
census reports of the meatpacking industry. 
These figures show value added by manu- 
facture per man-hour of work rising in 
meatpacking by 56 percent between 1947 and 
1954. 


2In the same general way farm efficiency 
in the production of livestock has not kept 
pace with the gigantic overall efficiency gains 
made by American agriculture as a whole. 
Current Department of Agriculture figures 
show a gain in man-hour efficiency in live- 
stock raising of 25 percent for the period, 
1910-56 * * * years in which the out- 
put per man-hour in all agriculture rose by 
an astounding 196 percent. 

* Pounds, red meat produced per man-hour 
divided into BLS average hourly earnings in 
meatpacking. 
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This is more than double the productivity 
gain of 24 percent shown by the cruder 
measure of pounds of livestock slaughtered. 
It suggests sharply that the rise in meat- 
packing industry labor productivity has been 
very considerable in recent years. Labor 
cost estimates used in this statement are 
all based upon the cruder measure of pro- 
ductivity which admittedly ignores an im- 
portant part of its actual increase. 

Workers in retail meat markets appear to 
have made comparable gains in efficiency, 
although complete data on this question 
have not been developed. This is suggested 
by a report in Supermarket Merchandising 
(August 1957) of a survey of meat-market 
operations in 28 retail food companies op- 
erating a total of 741 stores. According to 
this source, trends of labor cost in meat 
markets were as follows: 


Cents per 
Year: sales dollar 
o Se SS et ee eae See Sree 9.27 
Lo es ae ad Pees ey 8.47 
etree ales gree E 8. 88 
Cae a i EE ee RS SEAS 7.16 


Expressed as cents in retail wages per 
pound of meat, this record is as follows: 


Price per 
pound 


Retail wage 
cost per 
pound 


Year 


Wage payments 
Wage costs per pound of meat at retail, 
including labor in retail stores and in pack- 
ing houses in recent years have moved as 
follows: 


{In cents per pound] 


Packing 
Labor ? 


Retail 
labor 


Total 


10. 

9. 
10, 
8. 


ANo 


3 Labor cost per 1.25 pounds red meat at wholesale, 


Current figures for labor costs in meat 
packing already cited show no substantial 
increase. Although data for 1957 and 1958 
costs in meat retailing are not currently 
available other evidence indicates efficiency 
gains in line with 1953 to 1956 trends. 

Clearly the combined labor costs for a 
pound of meat at retail amounts to less than 
10 cents per pound. The increase in the 
price of an average pound of meat since 1956 
amounts to 14 cents a pound (from 57.9 cents 
to 71.9 cents in April 1958) or more than 
the total packaging-retail wage bill. 

Even if workers could be persuaded to work 
for nothing and if employers passed on to 
consumers every penny so saved, the price 
of meat would remain higher than it was in 
1956. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following are proposals supplementary 
to those contained in the subcommittee’s 
previous report: 

1. Changes in Advisory Committee Mem- 
bership: The Livestock Research and Mar- 
keting Committee of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service might well be broadened to 
include representatives of consumers and of 
labor organizations in the meat processing 
and distribution fields. 

Such representation will bring not only 
new approaches to basic problems under 
study, but ~7ill serve to bring urgently needed 
support to programs developed from all those 
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concerned with the welfare of the meat 
industries. 

2. Labor-Management Educational Pro- 
gram: Labor relations in the meat indus- 
tries have been generally constructive in re- 
cent years. Wage increases have been offset 
by increasing output per man-hour of labor. 
Although precise measures are difficult, it 
would appear that the average packinghouse 
worker today receives less real wage per 
pound of meat produced than 5 years ago 
or 10 years ago. The buying power of the 
wage received per pound of meat has shown 
no perceptible increase. 

Any effort to create suspicion and hostility 
between the men who labor on farms to pro- 
vide livestock for the industry and the men 
who labor in packing plants or behind retail 
meat counters to bring meat to the public 
must be decried, 

Many workers in the industry do fear the 
impact of technological change. This fear 
is not baseless. In an industry where there 
is either a slowly rising or a static volume 
of total output such changes do reduce total 
employment. In times of declining volume 
and rising unemployment, fears multiply 
powerfully. For the workers made jobless— 
for the young men who find the employment 
doors of an industry closed—technological 
changes do carry the impact of individual 
or family disaster. 

Research and educational programs to 
speed technical progress can succeed, there- 
fore, only if they give consideration to the 
total employment problem of the packing 
industry. They must recognize that the 
social cost of such change must be estimated 
and budgeted and balanced off along with 
direct economic costs of new investment, 

Unions in the industry have given evi- 
dence of willingness to cooperate for its 
progress. That willingness should not be 
disregarded by the employers of the industry. 


“Fishbait” Miller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
April I received a letter from a gentle- 
man in St. Louis, Mo., asking for my fa- 
vorite fish story. Upon hearing the word 
fish, I immediately thought of our al- 
ways willing and helpful Doorkeeper— 
and sometime television star—‘“Fishbait” 
Miller. 

Under permission of my colleagues, I 
include in the Rrecorp my reply to the 
gentleman in St. Louis about our inimi- 
table “Fishbait” Miller and my private 
candidate for the Congressional TV Os- 
car: 

Mr. LESLIE G. KENNON, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear MR. Kennon: Thank you for your let- 
ter dated April 11, regarding fish tales. 

Members of Congress are exposed almost 
daily to fish tales of one sort or another, 
These tales usually have nothing to do with 
fish, but are usually offered to the Repre- 
sentatives of the people as supporting evi- 
dence for one legislative cause or another. I 
am sure that is not the type of fish tale you 
want. Being a Congresswoman—or gentle- 
lady as we are sometimes called—I don't go 
for fishing with quite the same enthusiasm 
as some of my male colleagues. So I can't 
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really offer you any genuine fish tale of that 
sort either. 

However, here is a story—a true story. One 
which should lend dignity to your collection 
of fish tales. The Doorkeeper of the House 
of Representatives—one of the finest people 
I know, an efficient, noble, and chivalrous 
gentleman, of old school teaching—is a Mr. 
“Fishbait” Miller. “Fishbait’’ has hooked 
the hearts of all Members of Congress, and 
no lobbyist or fisherman can make that claim. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cora KNUTSON. 


Food Additive Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Subcommittee on Health 
and Science of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
which I am chairman, labored long and 
hard to bring to the House floor a food 
additive bill. The subcommittee held 11 
days of hearings on 9 bills and these 
hearings included 2 days of testimony 
by a panel of outstanding scientists and 
experts selected by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences at the request of the 
subcommittee to give the subcommittee 
the scientific background with regard to 
the testing and evaluating of the safety 
of food additives. The subcommittee 
also heard witnesses from industry, la- 
bor, and consumer organizations, and 
representatives of the Food and Drug 
Administration. The chief judge of the 
third judicial circuit appeared on behalf 
of the judicial conference of the United 
States to testify on the judicial review 
provisions contained in this legislation. 

The job of producing a bill acceptable 
to the Food and Drug Administration 
and the affected industries seemed in- 
superable. Nevertheless, the subcommit- 
tee went ahead and after prolonged ef- 
forts it reported unanimously to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, H. R. 13254. The full com- 
mittee unanimously reported this bill 
with certain amendments, primarily of a 
clarifying nature, which were made after 
consultation with the Food and Drug 
Administration and the affected indus- 
tries. 

It is my hope that the great efforts 
which have been made first by the Select 
Committee To Investigate the Use of 
Chemicals in Foods and Cosmetics— 
better known as the Delaney committee; 
named after its chairman, Congressman 
JAMES J. DELANEY—and the efforts of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce during the 83d, 84th, and 85th 
Congresses, will not have been made in 
vain and that the bill, H. R. 13254, in the 
form in which that bill was reported by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, will be acted on during this 
session. 

Certainly, it seems that the present 
state of the law fails to protect the 
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health of consumers because it fails to 
require manufacturers of food additives 
and food processors to protest any po- 
tentially unsafe substances which are to 
be added to food. Furthermore, present 
law fails to make possible advances in 
food technology by permitting the use 
of food additives at safe levels. Thus, 
the proposed legislation would greatly 
benefit the public interest and should be 
considered a great advance in food and 
drug legislation. 

The bill has the support of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Food and Drug Administration, 
the American Bakers Association, the 
Millers’ National Federation, the Na- 
tional Canners Association, the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association, Ameri- 
can Butter Institute, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Evaporated Milk Association, 
International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, National Cheese Institute, and Na- 
tional Creameries Association. ‘The let- 
ters received from these organizations in 
support of H. R. 13254 read as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, July 11,1958. 
Hon. Oren Harris, 
Chairman, Commitee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mr. Harris: We note with gratifica- 
tion that the Health and Science Subcom- 
mittee of your committee has reported favor- 
ably a chemical food additives bill based 
essentially on H.R. 6747. We appreciate your 
great interest in this bill. 

The subcommittee revision is acceptable to 
this Department. 

Because of the urgent public-health need 
for legislation requiring adequate testing of 
additives before they are used in food, we 
hope your committee can give favorable con- 
sideration to the new bill, H. R. 13254, in 
time for it to be acted upon by this session 
of Congress. 

In view of the urgency, this communica- 
tion has not been submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget for advice in accordance with 
the usual procedure on reports. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. FOLSOM, 
Secretary. 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1958. 
The Honorable OREN HARRIS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United 
States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The American Bakers 
Association wishes to advise you that it sup- 
ports H. R. 13254, which would amend the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to re- 
quire adequate pretesting and prior approval 
of new food additives by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Bakery products are consumed in practi- 
cally every home in the Nation. We have, 
therefore, a sincere and serious interest in 
the safety of every ingredient which goes into 
our products. 

Food technology in the years since World 
War II has advanced at an incredible pace, 
and problems of testing new additives have 
arisen faster than the present food and drug 
law can handle them. The baking industry 
as a manufacturer of basic foods believes the 
consuming public is entitled to assurances 
that all the ingredients used in the prepara- 
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tion of food it consumes have been adequate- 
ly tested for safety. 

Therefore, the American Bakers Associa- 
tion several years ago adopted a statement of 
principles urging the passage of legislation 
embodying these requirements, 

The problem has been complex as the rec- 
ord of the hearings attests. The achieve- 
ment of the subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Congressman Witu1aMs in de- 
veloping a bill which adequately protects the 
public interest and appears to provide a 
workable regulatory system for the affected 
industries as well cannot be minimized. 

In accepting the fundamental conditions 
of adequate pretesting and prior approval, 
coupled with an acceptable appeals pro- 
cedure, H. R., 13254, in our opinion, represents 
a reasonable compromise of the many diver- 
gent approaches to this problem. It is our 
sincere belief that the public interest will 
best be served if Congress can pass this bill 
during this session. To that end, we are 
communicating these views to you and the 
other members of your committee, 

In supporting this bill, we further support 
the amendments in the committee print of 
July 22, 1958, which, in our opinion, improve 
the bill. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH M. CREED, 
Counsel, 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. O., July 24, 1958. 
Hon. OREN HARRIS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United 
States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHARMAN: As you are aware, 
representatives of the milling industry have 
appeared before your committee on several 
occasions in support of legislation dealing 
with the subject of food additives. We have 
supported a number of bills introduced by 
Representatives O'Hara, the latest of which 
was H. R. 366 in the 85th Congress. 

We noted with interest the introduction of 
H. R. 13254 on July 1, 1958, by the chairman 
of the Health and Science Subcommittee, 
Representative JOHN BELL WiLLiaMs. This 
bill apparently represents the conclusions of 
the subcommittee following extensive hear- 
ings and study. The chairman and the sub- 
committee are to be commended for develop- 
ing what appears to be a reasonable approach 
to workable legislation and, with a few modi- 
fications, could be supported by government 
and industry alike. 

‘The modifications to which I refer are con- 
tained in the committee print of H. R. 13254 
dated July 22, 1958. We believe the adop- 
tion of these changes will improve the legis- 
lation. 

While we still feel that H. R. 366 would be 
the ideal approach, we feel that H. R. 13254, 
with amendments, represents a reasonable 
compromise on which industry and govern- 
ment can agree. We, therefore, recommend 
favorable action on the amended bill by 
your committee so that Congressional action 
can be completed in the present session of 
Congress, 

In addition to the modifications contained 
in the committee print, we would like to rec- 
ommend the deletion of those sections of the 
bill dealing with advisory committees. They 
do not confer upon the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare any new authority to 
consult with experts which he does not al- 
ready have in the existing Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. There appears to be no desire 
or interest on the part of any of the support- 
ing industries for this provision, nor does the 
Food and Drug Administration seek it. 
Furthermore, the advisory committee pro- 
cedure set forth could give rise to serious le- 
gal questions in the event of an appeal to the 
courts. 
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I hope you and the members of your com- 
mittee will give favorable consideration to 
the views I have expressed. 

Kind regards. 

Very truly yours, 
HERMAN FAKLER, 
Vice President, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23, 1958. 
Mr. OREN Hargis, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Harris: The Subcommittee on 
Health and Science over a long period of 
time has given careful and intelligent con- 
sideration to a number of bills which would 
amend the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act so as to regulate the use of new food 
additives. 

The Dairy Industry Committee, composed 
of the following national trade associations: 
American Butter Institute, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Evaporated Milk Association, 
International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Milk Industry Foundation, 
National Cheese Institute, and National 
Creameries Association, has supported 
amending the basic act in this regard. On 
behalf of the Dairy Industry Committee the 
writer testified on April 15, 1958. 

We have had the opportunity of examining 
H. R. 13254. This bill, in our opinion, meets 
the necessities of the situation very ade- 
quately. It has the support of the Dairy 
Industry Committee. 

I trust that the distinguished committee, 
of which you are chairman, has an early op- 
portunity to consider a favorable report. 

Sincerely yours, 
DAIRY INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, 
O. M. FIsTERE, General Counsel. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, July 29, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Health 
and Science, Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, United 
States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. WiLLiAMs; You and your sub- 
committee are to be complimented for the 
fine job that has been done in reconciling 
the differing views on the subject of food 
additives. We also wish to commend the 
work of your subcommittee counsel, Mr. 
Kurt Borchardt. 

Although the measure approved by the full 
committee does not meet all the objections 
raised by this association to the original ad- 
ministration proposal, it does satisfy a num- 
ber of the major points. Recognizing that 
the democratic process is one of give and 
take, we are pleased to advise you that the 
bill, H. R. 13254 as amended, has the full 
and unqualified support of the National 
Canners Association. 

We hope that it will receive prompt House 
action in order that it may be considered in 
the Senate prior to the adjournment of this 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 
CARLOS CAMPBELL. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1958. 
Hon. Oren HARRIS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing you 
this letter as president of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association to recommend that 
H. R. 13254, a bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, be enacted 
into law at the present session of 

The Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
comprises some 170 member companies 
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which produce more than 90 percent of the 
chemical output of this country. The re- 
search and products of this industry have 
made great contributions to the purity, con- 
venience, and nutritive value of America’s 
food supply. From our interest and exper- 
ience in this important field we believe, as 
we have testified before your committee on 
two occasions, that there is a very real 
need for modern amendments to the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to clarify and aug- 
ment the procedures under the act so as 
to achieve greater protection for the public 
health, and at the same time to permit 
selentific development of further improve- 
ments in the Nation’s food. 

Congress has been considering this com- 
plex problem during the past 8 years. Mem- 
bers of Congressional committees, of regula- 
tory agencies, and the majority of producers 
of food and chemicals have all felt strongly 
the need for amendatory legislation. The 
complex chemical and biological problems 
to be dealt with have made difficult the 
reaching of complete agreement regarding 
the method of Government control which 
should be embodied in such legislation. 

Let me emphasize that it is the view of 
this association that adequate protection 
of the public health is and must be the 
primary consideration of all. 

As you know, reputable chemical manu- 
facturers have over the years tested food 
additives exhaustively before those addi- 
tives are offered for use and have made it a 
practice to discuss the results of such tests 
informally with the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. We have, moreover, long favored 
the incorporation of this procedure in the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

The new bill does not conform to a num- 
bers of Congressional committees, of regula- 
nesses before your committee, which we 
continue to believe would make possible the 
most workable law and one which would 
afford no less protection to the public health 
than H, R. 13254. However, we understand 
that H. R. 13254 was drafted by the Health 
and Science Subcommittee after the com- 
pletion of its thorough hearings on this sub- 
ject, and we wish to commend Chairman 
Wurms and each member of that sub- 
committee for working out a measure which 
will provide adequate public protection un- 
der a generally acceptable regulatory system. 

We favor the immediate enactment of 
H. R. 13254 at the present session of Con- 
gress for three principal reasons. First, be- 
cause it is in the public interest to clarify 
the existing procedures at the earliest pos- 
sible time. Second, because several years 
are needed to accomplish the pretesting of 
food additives, it is important that the pro- 
cedures be settled in order that the scien- 
tific development of further improvements 
in the Nation's food may progress without 
uncertainty as to future legal requirements. 
Third, because the interest being manifested 
by State and local health officials could 
readily lead to greater consideration of State 
and municipal regulation of food additives, 
which recently occurred in Utah, New York 
State and New York City. The enactment 
of State or municipal legislation on this 
subject could take a variety of forms and 
provide for a variety of sometimes conflict- 
ing procedures. The enactment of a Federal 
law at this time will set a pattern for State 
and municipal legislation just as the present 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act has set a pat- 
tern for State food and drug acts in the 
past. 

The amendments set forth in the commit- 
tee print of H. R. 13254 dated July 22, 1958, 
would, in our opinion, improve the bill, and 
we would support the incorporation of these 
amendments in the bill. 

Sincerely, 
J. E. HULL, 
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Schedule of Courthouse Visits in 13th 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, the 
legislative activities of the 2d session 
are rapidly drawing to a close, and the 
work of this 85th Congress will soon be 
concluded. This has been one of the 
most active sessions of Congress in recent 
Congressional history. 

I look forward to returning to Ohio 
during the coming months to meet with 
as many of the residents of the 13th Dis- 
trict as possible. Through these per- 
sonal meetings I am better able to ac- 
quaint myself with their problems and 
beliefs, and thereby am in a better posi- 
tion to serve them more effectively. 

As in the past year, I have again, 
through the gracious cooperation of local 
public officials, been able to arrange for 
office space during my tour of the District 
in the courthouses of the four counties of 
Lorain, Sandusky, Huron, and Erie. I 
will be at these locations on the following 
dates: 

September 15, 16, and 17: Lorain 
County Courthouse, Elyria. 

September 18 and 19: Huron County 
Courthouse, Norwalk. 

September 22, 23, and 24: Sandusky 
County Courthouse, Fremont. 

September 25 and 26: Erie County 
Courthouse, Sandusky. . 

Following this tour of the district, I 
will again be available at the following 
two offices for further conferences with 
13th District constituents: 308 Feick 
Building, Sandusky, Ohio; 209 Sixth 
Street, Lorain, Ohio. 


A Transportation System Between the 
House Office Buildings and the Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to discuss briefly today the growing 
need for a transportation system be- 
tween House Office Buildings and the 
Capitol. We all agree, I am sure, the 
need will become more rather than less 
acute with the completion of another 
House Office Building. 

Most of us, and certainly Dr. Calver’s 
office, are familiar with the number of 
heart attacks suffered by Members in 
recent years. Among us are some Mem- 
bers who have difficulties with limbs, and 
other incapacities brought on by war, 
accident, illness and age. Moreover, the 
increasing tensions which we all feel as 
a consequence of long hours we devote 
to our work in committees, on the floor, 
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in our offices, in our home districts and 
in campaigning, tax and aggravate our 
physical capacities for the jobs we are 
trying our best to do for those back home 
who send us here to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Members must now rush long dis- 
tances to the floor of the House to answer 
rolicalls which, as we all know, seem 
to come more frequently. As one who 
suffered a heart attack 244 years ago, 
and spent 9 weeks in Bethesda Naval 
Hospital, I can honestly say that I feel 
the strain of making hurried dashes to 
the floor. I know that I am not alone. 
Those of us with heart conditions have 
been advised repeatedly by our doctors 
not to rush over long distances at fast 
paces. 

Mr. Speaker, the construction work on 
the additional House Office Building now 
speeding along prompts my remarks to- 
day. Iam sure this new building will be 
connected by one or more tunnels. Per- 
haps so many as 3 tunnels will be 
available between the 3 House Office 
Buildings and the House of Representa- 
tives. Certainly we should use the exist- 
ing tunnel. But they will not mean any 
less transportation; in fact they could 
well mean, dependent on location, more 
walking. 

There have been reports that such tun- 
nels would be equipped with little trolley 
cars similar to those on the Senate side 
of the Hill. I think we all, if a vote were 
taken, would be unanimous in our belief 
that such trolleys simply will not work 
on the House side of the Hill. We all 
know that pedestrian traffic—Members, 
visitors, secretaries, clerks, service per- 
sonnel, and others—on our side of the 
Hill runs many times the volume of that 
on the Senate side. 

Mr. Speaker, what we need, and shall 
need desperately in the future, is a safe, 
continuous type of transportation. The 
kind in which there can be no buildup 
of traffic entailing long waiting periods, 
or additional personnel to keep tourists 
off the conveyance so that Members can 
get to the floor without delay. 

Last year the Carveyor transportation 
system was demonstrated in the Congres- 
sional Hotel. Possibly a third of the 
Members of the House saw this model ex- 
hibit and, generally, so far as I can de- 
termine, are still enthusiastic about and 
desirous that such a system be installed. 

Basically, the Carveyor transportation 
system consists of a number of small pas- 
senger-carrying cars riding on conveyor 
belts. This system provides a safe, con- 
tinuous, no-waiting, no-crowd-buildup, 
transportation service. The existing 
tunnel could, for example, handle a— 
four persons in a car—Carveyor system 
which probably would be installed and 
operating in the present tunnel by next 
spring. 

Mr. Speaker, with this conveyance I 
am informed the present tunnel between 
House Offices and the Capitol could be 
traversed by Members in about 1 min- 
ute from the time they step on to the 
Carveyor to the moment they step off 
in the Capitol or vice versa. 

The Carveyor transportation system 
is versatile and flexible. Its basic prin- 
ciple, the slowly moving platform which 
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is used to enter the cars, has worked 
flawlessly and economically in a railroad 
station tunnel, a steel plant, a baseball 
park, an airport, a subway station, a 
coliseum. 

Here is a transportation system 
which, I submit, would be the answer to 
our transportation—safe, no fumes, no 
noise, no side sway, no vibration, no 
bumping and, best of all, never any 
waiting. Also, I believe the Carveyor 
could be installed at a cheaper cost, and 
be maintained more economically, than 
any other comparable transportation 
system. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that every mem- 
ber carefully study this matter. It is 
not only to our advantage, but it is im- 
perative in view of current construction 
work on the House side of Capitol Hill 
to examine most carefully our transpor- 
tation problems. The Carveyor system 
merits a thorough examination and 
consideration. 


Veterans’ Hospital and Medical Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, earlier in 
the session, I made a speech pointing 
out that the budgetary policies of the 
administration had, by the first of this 
year, resulted in the closing of 4,974 hos- 
pital beds which the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is now listing as “not required 
to meet current operating plans.” At 
that time, I stated that a more honest 
classification would be “sufficient budget 
not provided Veterans’ Administration 
to operate these beds.” I expressed the 
opinion then, and I continue to hold the 
opinion, that the administration is cir- 
cumventing the intent of laws enacted 
by Congress which provided these facili- 
ties to the Veterans’ Administration for 
the care of eligible veterans. 

The House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs has been concerned with this 
important issue and has just completed 
an extensive series of hearings, seeking 
to determine the reasons of the Admin- 
istration for curtailing the veterans’ hos- 
pital program. In its report which ac- 
companied H. R. 10028, the committee 
stated that it was its opinion that the 
intent of the law enacted by the Con- 
gress is being circumvented by arbitrary 
administrative decisions, the result be- 
ing that approximately 5,000 hospital 
beds made available to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for the care of eligible vet- 
erans are not being used, even though a 
large waiting list exists in all areas of 
the country. 

. The waiting list officially admitted by 
Veterans’ Administration is in excess of 
25,000. During its hearings, the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee challenged the 
authenticity of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration waiting list and, at the demand 
of the committee, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration produced evidence of its real 
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waiting list, which is double that pre- 
viously admitted by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and stands at about 52,000 
veterans. In defending its failure to use 
its available beds, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has contended that there is 
not a demand in many areas of the 
country by eligible veterans for hospital 
care. Of course, if such a contention is 
to be advanced, it is embarrassing to ad- 
mit the full extent of the waiting list 
as it actually exists. 

Responsibility for closing 5,000 hos- 
pital beds in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital system, at a time when 
52,000 eligible veterans are seeking care, 
must be laid squarely at the door of the 
White House. On April 22, 1958, the 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee wrote to the President of the 
United States and asked the following 
question: 

Will you please advise as to whether the 
closing of approximately 5,000 Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital beds * * * is being 
accomplished with the knowledge and ap- 
proval of the President? 


On June 13, 1958, the President re- 
plied to the chairman’s letter and ig- 
nored entirely the pertinent. questions 
raised by the chairman and stated that 
more detailed information would be pro- 
vided by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

During the 3 weeks of hearings con- 
ducted by the committee, the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs tried every 
way possible to obscure the facts of the 
situation, but the record is now clear 
that the preparation of the Veterans’ 
Administration’s budget was under di- 
rect supervision of the Bureau of the 
Budget and that the budget of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the White 
House contemplated a sharp curtailment 
of Veterans’ Administration hospital fa- 
cilities. When he appeared before the 
Independent Offices Appropriations Sub- 
committee to discuss the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration budget, Administrator 
Whittier made the following statement: 

If the figure stands as it is now, as it has 
been submitted in this budget, it will mean 
the probable closing of a number of hos- 
pitals as far as we can estimate at this 
time—if the budget stands as submitted we 
would probably have to close seven hospitals. 


The Veterans’ Administration origi- 
nally estimated that it would need $733,- 
966,000 for in-patient hospital care for 
fiscal year 1959. This was cut to $707,- 
100,000 by the Bureau of the Budget. In 
addition to cutting the operating budget 
of the Veterans’ Administration and 
thereby curtailing the veterans’ hospital 
and medical program, the administra- 
tion has been seeking to curtail the pro- 
gram by the imposition of three arbi- 
trary policies, as follows: 

1. Veterans’ Administration plans for the 
development of a program of care of long- 
term chronic or intermediate type patients 
will not be expanded. 

2. Beds which are eliminated through al- 
teration, modernization, or conversion pro- 
grams may not be replaced. 

3. Beds withdrawn from a particular use, 
such as the treatment of tuberculosis pa- 
tients, may not be converted for the care 
of patients with other disabilities. 
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During the hearings, the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs claimed that he 
had secured a major concession from 
the Bureau of the Budget, which would 
allow him to convert tuberculosis beds 
for other purposes. Despite the claims 
of the Administrator, the concession by 
the Bureau of the Budget is meaning- 
less, as can readily be seen from the fol- 
lowing sentence from the Bureau of the 
Budget’s letter conveying the authority: 

The Bureau agrees that the VA shall have 
the right to make conversions of TB beds 
when there is need to convert them to other 
uses. Except in such instances, TB beds 
will be closed when they are no longer needed. 
In carrying out this policy it should, of 
course, be understood that it is subordinate 
to any over-riding policies which may be 
established by way of limitation on operat- 
ing beds or daily patient load, and any finan- 
cial limitations which may be imposed by 
reason of appropriation action. 


In plain English, this means that the 
Veterans’ Administration may convert a 
TB bed to other uses if it does not in- 
crease the patient load or spend any 
more money than it was planning to 
spend before the conversion. Under such 
a limitation, the only way that the Ad- 
ministrator can convert TB beds is to 
close the equivalent number of beds in 
some other hospital. 

The Veterans’ Administration is now 
preparing its budget for the next fiscal 
year, During the hearings, the witnesses 
of the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Bureau of the Budget were repeatedly 
questioned concerning the intent of the 
administration in recognizing the rising 
cost of medical care. Twenty-three hos- 
pital managers of Veterans‘ Administra- 
tion hospitals in the Western States met 
early this year and adopted the following 
resolution: 

The managers of the 23 Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals, centers, and domiciliar- 
ies located in the 7 Western States have 
met to consider our hospital program for 
the next 2 years. Our deliberations have 
revealed a simple, stark reality. Current 
appropriations will not support presently 
legislated benefits and accepted concepts of 
veterans’ medical care. The floodtide of 
price increases on all fronts is recognized 
throughout the hospital field. Voluntary 
hospitals, State hospitals, and university 
hospitals have experienced the effect of ris- 
ing costs. With the possible exception of 
a few State hospitals, the costs are reflected 
in large rate increases and substantial ap- 
propriations each year. In nongovernmental 
hospitals these costs are passed on directly 
to the patients. 

Our Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
have not received funds over the past sev- 
eral years sufficient to keep abreast of these 
ascending costs. We are endeavoring to 
maintain a medical program equal to that 
offered in the community on preinflation 
appropriation levels. Neither have the man- 
agers funds adequate to discharge their 
specific responsibility in protecting the 
Government’s investment in the physical 
plant and in equipment. We have econo- 
mized to the extent that essential care to 
our patients is inevitably deteriorating. 

Our 23 hospitals must have a substantial 
increase in fiscal year 1959 and a specific 
increase of $10 million for 1960 over and 
above the appropriation for 1958 in order to 
retain an acceptable level of medical care 
and to maintain our physical plants. These 
sums do not include whatever might come 
in a general pay raise for Federal employees 
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or the automatic wage boost for the blue- 
collar workers. 

Unless these sizable sums are made avail- 
able, Congress must face these alternatives: 

(1) Lower quality of medical care and 
further deterioration of the physical plants, 
(2) reduced beds with the reduction in pa- 
tient load; close selected hospitals through- 
out the country or close whole sections of 
beds in many hospitals, 

We therefore unanimously resolve that 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress 
of the United States be apprised of this 
basic issue and be requested to take clear- 
cut remedial action. 


This resolution was read to the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs and the 
Bureau of the Budget. However, no 
assurances were received that the views 
set forth by the 23 western Veterans’ 
Administration hospital managers will 
be given full consideration in the prep- 
aration of the budget. 

I agree with the expression of the 
committee in its report that new leg- 
islation on this subject is not neces- 
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sary. Congress created a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital system with a 
rated bed capacity of 127,832 beds, yet 
Veterans’ Administration is operating 
only 120,526 of these beds. It is under- 
standable that there will be a few beds 
unavailable for patient care at all times 
because of modernization and conver- 
sion work and, in some cases, the neces- 
sary medical personnel cannot be re- 
cruited. Aside from beds closed for 
these purposes, there is no legal basis 
for the Veterans’ Administration with- 
drawing beds from use by eligible vet- 
erans purely as a result of the arbitrary 
administrative determinations of the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the White House. If 
the Veterans’ Administration persists in 
flaunting the intent of Congress in this 
regard, it will be necessary that Con- 
gress enact a bill such as H. R. 10028, 
reported by the committee, which will 
set a specific number of operating beds 
and specify the average daily patient 
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load to be cared for. In the commit- 
tee’s bill, it recommended a minimum 
of 125,000 operating beds to provide care 
for an average daily patient load of 
113,000. If the policy recommended by 
the committee is carried forward, about 
4,500 of the beds withdrawn from use 
by the Administration would be restored 
to operation. 

The veterans hospital and medical 
program is second in importance only 
to the program of compensation for the 
service-connected disabled veteran. 
There is nothing of greater importance 
we can do for a veteran than to give 
him medical care when he is sick and 
unable to provide for himself. The vet- 
erans hospital and medical program 
should enjoy the highest priority, and 
it is my intention to do everything that 
I can to seek restoration of the beds 
which have been arbitrarily withdrawn 
from use by veterans by the admin- 
istration. 


